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PREFACE. 


AT  ft  time  when  the  systematic  study  of  English  history  is  every  day  attract- 
ing the  interest  of  an  ever- widening  circle  of  readers,  it  is  somewhat 
femarkable  that  there  should  be  no  convenient  handbook  to  the  whole  subject. 
The  present  publication  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  supplied  by  a  work  which  is  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  exhaustive. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  everything  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  subject 
BO  vast  and  so  iU-defined  as  the  history  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  empire 
could  be  included  within  the  compass  of  eleven  hundred  moderate-sized  ]iages. 
The  compilers  of  a  concise  historical  dictionary  must  be  content  to  make  a 
■election  from  the  materials  at  their  command.  The  present  work  is  not  an 
encyclopiedia,  and  the  editors  are  aware  that  many  things  are  omitted  from  it 
▼hich  might  have  been  included,  had  its  limits  been  wider,  and  its  aim  more 
ambitious.  But  they  hope  that  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  special  student 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  will  find  this  volume  a  convenient  auxiliary 
to  his  studies ;  and  they  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  that  it  will  fill  a  gap 
on  his  bookshelves  not  at  pi'esent  occupied  by  any  single  book  of  reference. 
Dictionaries  of  biography  already  exist  in  abundance ;  handbooks  of  dates  and 
chronology  are  common  and  familiar  things ;  manuals  of  English  history, 
political  and  constitutional,  of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  merit,  are  at  the  easy 
command  of  the  reading  public  ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  diligent  search,  to  discover 
works  on  English  bibliography,  and  even  on  the  bibliography  of  English  history. 
But  if  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  a  great  many  l)Ooks  are  assuredly  a  greater. 
The  most  earnest  student  cannot  be  expected  to  read  his  history  with  a  dozen 
^nanoals  and  works  of  reference  at  his  elbow,  in  case  he  should  be  in  doubt  as 
to  a  fact,  or  shduld  require  to  verify  a  date,  to  gain  some  information  on  a 
constitutional  point,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  at  one  of  the 
epochs  of  our  annals,  or  to  find  out  the  authorities  for  a  particular  period. 
To  produce  a  book  which  should  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  just  the  informa- 
tion, biographical,  bibliographical,  chronological^  and  constitutional,  that  the 
'wwier  of  English  history  is  likely  to  want,  is  what  is  here  attempted. 

In  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  find  a  place  in  these  pages,  the  Editors 
^▼e  tried  to  keep  in  view  the  probable  needs  of  modem  readera.  Practical  con- 
venience has  guided  them  in  the  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  they  have  been 
compelled  to  make ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
«wne  slight  changes  of  plan  which  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
^ork.  In  the  biographical  department  names  of  purely  personal  and  literary 
interest  have  been  omitted,  and  the  biographies  have  been  written  throughout 
^rom  the  historical  standpoint.  No  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  other  Diction- 
wies  devoted  solely  to  biography ;  but  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  sufificient 
mformation  about  every  prominent  personage  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  histo- 
rical studies,  while  the  references  to  authorities  which  accompany  all  the  more 
important  articles  will  show  him  where  to  go  if  he  desires  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
'irther.  In  the  older  "  Helps  to  English  History,"  such  as  that  of  Heylin,  space 
^^pud  to  the  whole  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  genealogies  and  to  the  lists  of 
^  holders  of  public  ofiices  and  dignities.     In  the  pi'esent  volume  relatively 
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little  space  is  given  to  these  subjects.  The  genealogies  of  the  great  families  and 
the  order  of  official  succession  are  very  fully  worked  out  in  many  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  works.  A  modem  student  is  likely  to  have  more  occasion 
for  the  accounts  of  the  growth  of  English  institutions,  and  for  the  summaries 
of  great  epochs  in  our  history,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers,  which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  these  pages.  In  these  instances 
it  is  hoped  also  that  the  bibliographical  notes  supplemented  by  the  special  article 
on  Authorities  on  English  History  (page  105),  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value,  even  by  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  some  historical  scholarship. 

It  is  perhaps  necessaiy  to  say  that  though  "  English  "  on  the  title-page  of 
this  work  is  to  be  understood  in  its  widest  and  least  exact  sense  :  and  though  the 
doings  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  at  all  places  and 
periods  naatri  est  farrago  libelli,  yet  that  very  much  more  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  England  than  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies.  Selection  being  inevitable  if  the  book  were  not  to  sacrifice  its  chief 
recommendation,  that  of  practical  utility,  it  is  felt  that  the  rule  adopted,  though 
illogical,  is  that  likely  to  promote  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  greatest 
number  of  readers.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  the  book  down  to  our 
own  day ;  but  very  recent  events  have  been  treated  more  briefly  than  those  of 
more  remote  periods,  and  only  those  living  and  recently  deceased  statesmen  have 
been  included  concerning  whose  right  to  figure  in  a  Dictionary  of  English 
History  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  obvious  reasons  no  articles  on 
living  historians  have  been  given,  though  it  is  hoped  that  full  justice  is  done  to 
their  works  in  the  bibliographical  notes. 

To  save  space,  and  to  secure  somewhat  more  adequate  treatment,  it  has  often 
been  thought  better  to  group  the  various  divisions  of  a  large  sub^ject  into  one 
article,  rather  than  to  discuss  them  separately  in  a  number  of  short  ones.  Here, 
again,  the  rule  followed  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  a  reference  to  the  Index 
will  generally  show  the  reader  where  to  look  in  case  he  does  not  find  the  title  he 
is  in  search  of  in  its  pi*oper  place  according  to  the  alphabetical  order. 

Such  merits  as  this  volume  may  be  found  to  possess  are  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  able  staff  of  contributors  who  have  given  it  their  invaluable  aid. 
To  all  of  them  the  Editors  have  to  render  their  grateful  thanks.  For  many 
useful  suggestions  and  much  kindly  interest  displayed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  they  have  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Professor  Creighton ; 
Professor  Rowley,  University  College,  Bristol;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Smith,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  M»  A. ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  B.A., 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  Their  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  History  at  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  whose  assistance  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  who  has  constantly  and  most  kindly  placed  the  benefits  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  modem  history  at  the  service  of  the  Ekiitors. 
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▲bl>eville,  T&batt  ot  (May  20,  1259), 
was  concladed  between  Louis  IX.  of  France 
and  Uenry  III.  of  England,  after  the  abor- 
tive attempt  of  the  latter  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces which  John  had  lost.  By  this  treaty 
the  Knglifth  king  relinquished  all  claims  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  and 
Poitou ;  but  was  guaranteed  the  possession  of 
Guienne,  which  he  was  to  continue  to  hold  as 
a  fief  from  the  French  crown.  His  territories 
in  the  south  of  France  were  to  be  further  in- 
creased by  the  three  bishoprics  of  Limoges, 
Perigaeux,  and  Cahors ;  and  he  was  to  receive 
from  Louis  a  grant  of  money  sufficient  to 
maintain  five  hundred  knights  for  two  years. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  given  in  Hymer, 
F<Ml«ra,  i.  675  (ed.  of  1704).  8m  ftlso  tb.  68B: 
and  Pearson,  HM.  of  Eng.  during  flu  Sorlg  <md 
MiddUA9M,ii.iaii,  t2R, 

Abb^.      [MONASTICIBM.] 

Abbot  (abbas,  literally  <* father")  was  a 
title  of  respect  applied  in  early  times  to  all 
loonks,  but  was  afterwards  specifically  re- 
stricted to  the  superior  of  a  monastery. 
The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  brethren  of  the 
inonastery,  subject  to  varying  and  ill-defined 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  bishop ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  position  of  abbot  was  one  of 
comparatively  small  political  importance,  free- 
dom of  election  was  allowed  to  a  degree  very 
lare  in  bishoprics,  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  great  orders  freed  them  also  in  most 
(Ases  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Thus 
chosen,  the  abbot  held  office  for  Hfe,  unless 
canonically  deprived  by  the  bishop.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Englidi  Church,  the 
abbots,  like  other  monks,  were  very  commonly 
laymen,  but  later  it  became  usual  for  them  to 
receive  priest's  orders ;  and  an  early  instance 
of  a  series  of  presbyter  abbots  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  foundation  of  lona.  In  Ire- 
land, abbots  were  eitUer  themselves  bishops, 
or  usurpers  of  episcopal  functions.  In  the 
monastic  cathedrals  which  form  such  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  English  Church  history,  the 
hiahop  was  also  abbot  The  power  of  the 
al>bot  varied  with  the  order  to  which  he 
"belouged,  but  it  was  always  very  high.  In 
*l»eory,  as  the  name  denotes,  it  was  paternal ; 
and,  in  early  times,  this  paternal  authority  is 

the  aame  as  absolute  power.  The  abbot  was 
Bin."  1 


to  be  feared  as  lord  as  well  as  loved  as  father. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  act  without  his  orders, 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  monastery 
ultimately  depended  on  him.  But  Bene- 
dictine abbots  were  restricted  in  various  ways 
by  their  obligation  to  observe  the  rule  of 
their  founder.  The  practical  limitations  to 
the  power  of  the  abbot  were :  {a)  the  prior; 
{b)  ihedtcani  and  eenUnarii  chosen  by  the 
monks ;  {e\  the  general  chapter  of  the  monas- 
tery (by  tne  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  abbot 
was  obliged  to  take  counsel  with  all  the 
monks,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  though  the 
final  right  of  decision  rested  with  him,  and 
not  with  the  brethren) ;  {d)  the  bishop^  though 
exemption,  after  the  12tn  century,  generally 
took  away  this  check ;  {e)  the  advocatus,  an 
influential  layman,  who  was  appointed  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  abbot  to  interfere  in 

Einon  in  civil  suits,  and  who  consequently 
rgely  limited  the  power  of  the  abbot  over 
the  property  of  the  abbey  and  secular  matters 
generally.  But,  with  all  these  deductions, 
ite  abbot  held  a  most  imposing  position.  As 
practical  landlord  of  a  Isurge  district,  he  had 
much  social  influence  and  political  considera- 
tion. In  England  the  position  of  the  abbot 
was  especially  important :  for,  introduced  by 
monks,  English  Christianity  had  from  the  first 
a  monastic  aspect.  Thus  half  the  English 
cathedrals  became  Benedictine  abbeys,  of 
which  the  canons  were  monks  and  the  oishop 
abbot.  As  magnates,  or  as  king's  chaplains, 
a  few  abbots  sat  in  the  Witenagemot :  and, 
after  the  Conquest,  many  of  them  attended 
the  Great  Council,  as  holders  of  feudal 
baronies,  and  were  ranked  after  the  lords 
spiritual.  Under  the  early  Norman  kings, 
Norman  abbots  were  set  over  the  English 
monasteries,  and  in  many  cases  met  with 
determined  resistance  from  their  monks. 
They  organised  the  monastic  system  more 
strictly  than  before;  and  each  new  order 
found  a  home  in  England  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Some 
abbots  were  called  mitred^  because  they 
received  from  the  Pope  the  right  of  wearing 
the  mitre  and  other  vestments  proper  to  the 
episcopal  office.  This  did  not,  however, 
aifect  their  constitutional  position,  for  abbots 
were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  holding 
baronies   under    the    crown.     The   smaller 


Abb 


ahboU  folt  attandttQee  at  PurUament  to  !»  a 
strain  on  Ihoir  Tesoarcea,  and  ilurini;  the 
(uurteenth  century  many  ol  thorn  eiecutod 
dopds  detlBtinK  liiM  they  did  not  bold  their 
iMMoa  bj  any  tttnure  that  involved  the  duty 
of  pwlinmentAry  atUmdance.  In  Edward  I .  s 
model  Purliumant  ot  1293  tboro  witc  ptv«eiit 
IT  nbbolii  and  priors ;  but  thii  number  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  1311  the  nuubur  had  bMomo 
27.  whiiji  Mem*  to  haTV  lemuned  fixed.  Tim 
abbot*  luininoiied  in  1183  mHj  be  mentionod 
■I  ahuwing  the  chief  amangst  the  body. 
They  wcrtt :  I'otvrborouKh,  St.  KdmundB, 
Cokiester,  Abingdon,  W&lthim,  Shrowsburj-, 
CirsncesttT.  Oloucertor,  WealmiiiBler,  Si. 
Albuia,  Itardni.'y,  Belhy.  tit.  Buuudirt  of 
Unlnw,  Thomey,  Evnliani,  Kanuev,  Hyde, 
OlaatoDbuTv,  Ualmeabuiy,  Cniwlaiv^  Battlo, 
Wlnchoombe,  Reading,  8t.  Augustina'a,  St. 
Mary'*  York,  and  the  priors  of  Coventry 
and  St.  John  of  JaruaulHm.  Am  the  avon^ 
number  of  lay  lorda  attending  Parlismont  vat 
about  10.  the  {>in{H>rtian  of  27  abbota  was  hago. 
The  monKiteriea,  hovover,  repreaentod  tae 
influence  of  the  papiicy  as  arainat  the  biihope, 
And  werti  loft  iiniiiu1<nt«d  both  by  papa  and 
Idng.  Tlie  elections  ot  abbola  were  t&rely 
inlctforod  with  by  the  irrown,  and  la  the  later 
middb  (ifoi  abbota  did  not  take  much  part  in 
political  affairs.  Thoy  wore  chiofly  buay  with 
the  adminialratinn  ot  tho  secular  bu«ncm  of 
thrir  nioniul<Tri<«.  Wben  once  the  work  of 
viviliMtloii  had  boon  acmmplished,  monaati- 
siam  drifl'.'d  apart  from  the  general  current 
of  OBtiotuI  liiu,  and  ita  abuum  became  in- 
etnuingly  tnnnifeat.  The  religious  rcformcra 
found  little  difficulty  in  railing  attention  to  the 
alulhand  uaeUwanMaot  the  amalleT  monaat«nai, 
and  In  t$36  the  teinjioralitiea  ot  all  that  did 
not  uioMiI  £100  a  y«ar  were  ^ven  by  Act  of 
ParliKinont  to  the  king:  their  number  wna 
computad  at  380.  Tha  ^reuter  nioriaaterioB 
followed  by  ptocon  ot  coinpulnry  lummder, 
and  by  IS-IU  all  had  been  aupprokiod.  Tbcy 
look  no  cnnimon  action  to  avrrt  thnir  doom  i 
tlw  abbuU  in  Iho  Ilouac  ot  Lords  did  not 
imiaa  their  voiru*  againat  the  maaaurs  fur 
vBsting  in  tho  crown  the  property  of  monaa- 
lorioi  which  ahould  bo  aupprMaod.  With 
the  diaapiwnivDoa  ot  the  abbi>t«  frooi  the 
Ilonav  uf  Lords,  tho  prn|>ondaTanrv  of  lay 
over  apiritual  penra  waa  nstabliahed,  and  thit 
•nhMKiuwnt  work  ot  tbo  Uuformation  of  the 
Chiinrb  w»a  rendereil  more  way.  I*y  abbots, 
or  i^TMOIt  ret4uut.  woro  comnioo  in  tli"  abbnys 
of  IrLih  -nit'Ti   Umi,  ll„,  Srh  \<v  ll,"  I2lh  en- 

lJn-lll..'._      j,.;.;.i.Li    l.u^lljr,Il.  but. 

tn  IrJHiHif-.l  rii.ilur<,  liv  «-rii  i^iiilc  snii-midod 
by  tb*  rinmtiu.  ^CjkTHBDau.:  MoxAni- 
cuw.) 

Tb4  r«li«lw>ka]  a»l  -iiM  purtllon  of  an 


bialorr  o'  aomv  Donaatflrr,  mch  as  Walatog. 
liam'a  DhU  Jb6iilam  HouitMH  S.  i^iH.  ad- 
Bilejr.  IWi-Ti.  Tba  souUlutioiial  qaeKians 
"-■ "  -     -   '  'n  the  Lorf«' 


AbbO^  CKA)U.Ea.       [CoLCaEBTElL,  LoHU.  ] 

Abbot,  Geokob  (ft.  1.563,  d.  1833),  Arch- 
biflhop  of  Cajil«rbury,  Itlll — 1033,  was  bora 
of  bumble  parents  in  Uuildford;  studied  at 
baltiol  Cullege,  Difurd,  of  which  he  becama 
ftUow  in  IfiXU;  was  elected  JIastat  of  Uni- 
varaity  College  in  1507,  and  made  Dean  of 
Wincheater  m  liQ9,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
leoe.and  translated  totheSeeot  London.  1610. 
Heowed  bisuj 


I  uppoinUnent  as  archbiahop  (161 1) 
o  his  uniou  of  Calvinislio  theology  with  a  de- 
sire lo  maintain  the  authority  of  toe  crown  in 
eccleniwlical  raatttra.  i^uch  a  position  coin- 
cided with  the  wisbea  of  James  I.;  but  Abbot, 
though  a  man  of  ottrnt-at  piety,  won  narrow- 
minded,  limn,  and  lacking  in  geniality.  He 
was  in  theological  matters  tho  conapicuoua 
opponent  of  ^ud,  who  represented  the  n- 


amply  « 


it  Calri.. 

shown  by  liia  detenniDed  refusal  to 
ily  with  tho  wishes  of  the  king  in  for- 
ing  the  divorce  of  tho  Counteaa  of  Easoi 
from  her  husband,  that  she  might  nuuTy  tho 
favourite,  liobert  Cair,  Earl  of  Somerset. 
In  I6'il,nta  staghuDt  at  Brainzil  Park,  Abbot 
atciidpntnlly  shot  a  kotpcr.  This  raised 
tho  question  among  cononista  whether,  in 
conseifui'nce  of  having  shed  blood,  he  had 
beu'iiie  legally  incapacitated  from  the  epia- 
nipol  oSico.  A  comnuadon  of  bishops  and 
jud|(c«  appointed  to  dotirminojlhis  point  were 
divided  in  opinion,  but  advisoi^lie  kioB  that 
it  waa  dt»irahla  that  the  archbishop  should 
aak  tor  |>ardon.  Though  Abbot  was  areatly 
shaken  by  this  untoward  event,  h«i  still  was 
bold  enough  ti>  express  his  dilipproval  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Cbarles.  On  the 
occosaion  of  Charlee  I.,  Abbot  found  that  his 
influanre  at  court  was  gone,  and  that  Laud 
was  the  hvoutile.  In  1627he  incurmdCharlea 
l.'s  displeasure  by  manfully  rr'fuaing  to 
licviuM  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Rohett  (iibthor^w,  in 
favour  of  pasaivc'  obedience.  H*  woa  otilwad 
by  the  king  to  betake  himaelt  to  his  houau  at 
Foul,  in  Rent,  and  there  tmnain  in  cwnflnu- 
inont,  while  the  archhishoprio  woa  pat  into 
tho  honila  of  a  commianoo.  with  I^od  at  tha 
h>Hd.  He  wan,  howexw,  nstorod  to  aooM 
dcgrw  of  royal  favour  oMit  year ;  but.  auSor 
ing  trum  dinouts  and  embitt(>r«l  in  tompor,  hL^ 
w»  halplcua  ogainit  the  influKiira  ot  Laud.fl 
His  last  yuan  wen  apont  In  the  tudoltncaH 
nf  sicknaw  and  doapair,  and  hia  death  in*d»« 
way  for  the  undispBied  powtr  of  hia  rivd.i 
He  was  hurin)  in  Trinity  Chuich,  Uuildfucdfl 
wh-re  his  nionumFnt  atill  rwnaina,  Abba4^ 
voa  Ilium  liccnl  in  bis  bvnirfacliuiw.  and  buill  ^ 


AU 


(S) 


Guililford,    which    1:«Hni    his 
L  worthy  nuia,  hii%  had  neither 
rinlgc.  lari^-bmrtddneaa,  nur  toct  suffi- 
for  hia  office. 

Seyiio.    rp)»Kaiiu    <4ri9^ifanuaj     Suelmflii'B 

— '— -   •--    '-"iWUpji   -iWnl,    lTZ7i    *bhol'« 

•ortL,   HMtorlHt  CslkKJiBiu, 

I  AratMwhoju, 

roddportrnit 

'   [M-'C] 

Abbott.  Ckxhlev.  [Tbrtiuiibm,  JUikd.] 
AbdioatitHL.  [Chuwk.] 
Abal,  Thu>u(  id.  July  30. 1640).  dupUin 
tuCatiu9Jii<?  uf  Aniigoti,  atrgngly  opposed  tho 
<Ji<roKcoF  that  pridpeu:  mid  woa  attointud  tor 
hii  liius  in  the  oSiur  of  EUinbolh  Barton, 
nad  (oand  guiltj- of  mi^prisioa  □(  treaaoD.  Ho 
unu  mbHequeiitly  imprUoiied  and  executed 
l"T  dvoyiof;  the  king's  aupremacy.  and  affirm- 
log  the  legNlit^'  of  the  matriagc  with  Cathe- 
nne.  He  curred  the  fwnom  piinniDfi  inscrip- 
:»&  (lu  A  iiHm  a  bf  U^  on  tho  vulla  of  the 
Brtuthamp  Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


,  PiBBAOE  OP.     In  1003  JemeB 

Master  uf  PaisUv,  gnindaon  of 
iltun,  Kcond  Earl  uf  Amn  and 
tilherault  [Dijvglaji;Hi>ui.ton], 
IS^UOQ  Abcrconi,  und  in  1006 
[L'om.  John  Janice,  ninth  Earl, 
Mimjiiia  of  Alwrcom  in  1790,  and 
.[niiics(i.  IHIU, Lord  Lieutenant 
IMUO— US,  and  1871—711;  was 
-■:  uf  A.l>eruim  end  Miirquie  of 
L  ig.  10,  lass.  The  title  is  derived 
~'i.E  OF  AB«KU)iui  in  Liolithgow- 
'1,'hoidof  tho  DougLiKB.  taken  by 
.  ihn  Douglas  reMdlion  of  11-56. 
Lj  the  eeat  of  one  of  thu  earli<;Bt 
Scotland,  and  of  a  Firtiah 


,,  ;itKAi,PM[&.1784,rf.l801), 
r,  ClackniiinniinAhire.  entered 
_M  umy  ••  corset  in  a  dmgoon  regiment  in 
UMl  mil  was  gazetted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1T81. 
~  "  ",  hoirever,  seen  scarcely  any  ai-tivo 
on  acoiunt  of  bis  opposition  to  the 
imt  while  in  the  Honae  of  Conunons, 
■rs^DtpaUiyhenuuiifeated  forthcAmeri- 
ean  Colomei.  In  1 70S  he  eonunnnded  a  brigade 
madMt  die  Dnk«  of  Yorh  in  Holland,  and  van 
I  at  Kimtguen.  In  the  n-intcr  of 
"  pwed  grent  skill  in  proterting, 
lie,  tha  British  forcea  during 
uatroiu  r«lr»at.  After  the  close  of 
,  liditioili  he  was  appointed  commander- 
if  of  tba  foreea  in  the  West  Indies.    He 

sdia  ITflT.and  hold  the  chief  command 

fa  Irciaod  duriutr  that  and  the  following  vear. 
TWn  b"  ihawvd  mueJ>  talent  in  le-orgnnising 
■o  iinJMcqiIiDMl  Himy.  na  well  aa  statesman- 
llki>  Utt,  TbwaneJ.  howovi-r.  by  the  Irish 
nt,  bo  irloL't'iiitly  resi(;utid  hia  uiEi;e, 


and  accepted  the  chief  command  in  Scotland, 
whence  he  was  culled  to  serve  again  in  the 
diaaatroim  expedition  to  Holland  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  ISOl  be  was  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition  against  tbeTrcnch  in 
^^P'-  ^ith  wonderful  skill  and  dniing  ha 
disembarked  hia  fcreea  at  Aboukir  in  Ihn  ftco 
of  the  French  anny.  On  March  21,  the  two 
armies  met  near  Alexandriu.  Abercroinhy 
gained  a  coninlete  victorv ;  but  the  battle, 
which  saved  L^pt  from  the  French,  coat  the 
English  the  life  ot  their  commander.  In 
acltnowled^ent  of  8ir  Kalph  Abcrcromby'a 
services,  lus  widow  was  created  a  Peeress  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  style  and  title 
of  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir.  The 
title  descended  to  her  eldest  son.  Her 
third  aon,  James,  Judge- Ad vocate-Gencral, 
iH!2T,  8pe«keT  of  the  Honsc  of  Conimuna, 
lR:!a— 39,  was  created  Lonl  Dunfermline 
ot    Dunfermline    in    lH3n.       rALixASimuu 

I.ord   DnntannUDe,    Sir    B.    .(li>renHiiI»i  ^   a 
Mrmair,  iSSl.,  Alison,  Uiridry  vf  Sir, 


[W.lt.  8.] 


before  its  clevutlDn  to  a  citj-  i 
centiirj-.  It  wns  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
William  the  Lion,  and  received  a  charter  fiom 
Robert  Brace  in  1319.  The  Univerwtj-  was 
founded  in  1404  by  Bishop  Elpbinstonu,  and 
Miirisrhal  College  by  Oeor({e  Keith,  Earl 
Miirischal,  abont  a  centorv  later.  They  were 
united  in  18G0.  In  1336'the  greater  portion 
of  the  town  wns  burnt  by  the  Englieb,  and 
when  rebuilt  was  called  New  Aberdeen. 

Abazdsen,  Phehaqi  or.  In  I68!i  Sir 
Jobn  Gordon  of  Haddo,  Lord  Chunccllor  of 
Scotland,  wan  created  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  George,  fourth 
Earl,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1813,  and  in  1818,  on  his  marriage  with 
lady  Cathtrine  Hamilton,  assumed  Uie  addi- 
tional Buruamu  iind  arms  of  Hamilton. 

Aberdeen,  Ukohqe  Hahtltdn-Gobdor, 
lTHEAiiLOF(A.lTS4,iI.lBaO),inlHDlheganhia 
diplomatic  lif u  us  uttuch^  to  Lord  ComwalUs  at 
PariHwhenengnBedinnegotiatingthepeaceof 
Amiens.  In  ISOG  he  was  elected  a  re|iTeacnta- 
lifu  peer  of  Scotland.  InlSI3  he  was  employed 
on  a  miaeion  to  induce  Austria  to  break  with 
Nspolfion,  and  in  this  he  waa  highly  snouessful. 
He  followed  the  allied  armies ;  was  present  at 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsig:  wna  employed 
to  detach  Murat  from  Napoleon ;  and  was 
the  colleagne  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gross  ot  Chatillon.  He  took  no  further  share 
in  public  life  until  18i7— 28,  when  he  was 
offered  Uie  Chancellorship  of  the  Duehy  of 
Lancaster  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  shortly  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Foreign  Office.  In  this  capodty 
betook  a  prominent  share  in  the  manngement 
of  the  Greek  question,  and  thi-  furmntion  of 
the  Hellenic   Kingdom,   recognised   by   thu 


▲be 


(4) 


▲u 


Porte  in.  1829.  In  general,  however,  he  waa  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  continental 
questions.  He  recognised  Louis  Philippe  im- 
mediately ;  he  refused  to  employ  the  English 
power  to  dispossess  Don  Miguel  of  the  crown 
of  PortuMil;  and  he  strongly  objected  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  which  lic>rd  Pal- 
merston  negotiated.  His  first  tenure  of  office 
ended  in  1830.  He  was  Colonial  Secretary 
under  Sir  K.  Peel  in  1834-35,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  same  statesman  in  1841. 
He  assisted  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  commercial  reforms  of  Peel,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  statesman  he  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  his  party.  When  in 
succession  both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  failed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  apply  to  the  Peolites,  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  invited  to  form  a  government, 
1852.  He  formed  a  coalition  ministry,  em- 
bracing **  men  of  nil  parties,  from  the  extreme 
Tory  to  the  extreme  Kadical.**  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  met  by  the  complications 
in  foreign  politics  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
War.  It  was  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  frequently  expressed  since, 
that  a  greater  display  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  might  have  averted  the  war. 
llie  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  com- 
pleted the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry. 
On  January  2ath,  1855,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
the  motion  being  carried  Lord  Aberdeen  re- 
signed, and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
took  no  further  share  in  public  affairs.  In 
his  home  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  represented 
the  advanced  section  of  the  Conservatives, 
reg^arding  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  as  advantageous 
measures  rather  than  as  necessary  evils.  In 
foreign  politics  he  was  the  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  friendship  with  foreign  powers, 
and  non*intervention,  which  he  perhaps  at- 
tempted to  apply  too  indiscriminately.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "the  travelled  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen,"  of  Byron's  Englith  Bardt  and 
Scotch  RevitwerSf  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
specially  learned  in  Hellenic  antiquities. 

The  polioj  ftnd  sdminialrRtion  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen are  diaoussed  in  Kinglake,  invoMon  of  iK» 
Crimea,  esp.  ii.  62. 

Aberdeen  Doctors,   was   the   name 

given,  in  1638—9,  to  six  clergymen  of  Aber- 
deen—John Forbes,  Robert  Bacon,  Alexander 
Ross,  William  Leslie,  Alexander  Scrogie, 
and  James  Sibbold — who  strenuously  opposed 
the  compulsory  adminiat ration  to  all  persons  of 
the  oath  to  preseiTe  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

Smlding,  tfemoriab,  i.  88,  Ac. ;  sad  Barton, 
Uid,  of  Scotland,  vi.  cap.  Ixxii. 

Abei^jpavemiy,  Prbraob  of.  Nov.  23, 

1392,  William  Beauchamp  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  writ  as  Lord  Bergavenny  or 
Abergavenny.      The    peerage    paissed  to   a 


branch  of  the  Xeville  family  on  the  marriage 
of  Sir  £dward  Neville  (second  son  of  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Oaunt)  with  Elizabsth, 
heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Baron  Bergavenny.  George,  fifteenth 
Baron,  was  created  Elarl  in  1784,  and  William, 
fifth  Earl,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Marquis  in  1876.     [Neville.] 

JLbernvenny,  Gboroe  Neville,  Srd 
Bakon  (3.  1536),  was  one  of  the  nobles 
arrested  in  1502  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  with  Edmund  de  la  role.  Earl 
of  Suffolk.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored 
to  liberty,  and  eventually  came  into  great 
favour  with  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
During  the  Cornish  revolt  of  1497,  it  was 
partly  owing  to  Lord  Abergavenny*s  local 
influence  that  the  insurgents  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  people  of  Kent. 

Aberffavennyf  Henby  Neville,  4th 
Ba&ox  [a.  1587),  who  was  supposed  to  favour 
the  insurgents  in  1554,  finally  declared  for 
Mary,  and  defeated  the  rebels  at  Wrotham 
Heath  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  1586. 

Abhorrers  (1679),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  court  party,  who,  on 
petitions  being  presented  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  summon  parliament  for  January,  1680, 
signed  counter-petitions,  expressing  abhor' 
ranee  for  those  who  were  attempting  to  en- 
croach on  the  royal  prerogative.  [See  Peti- 
tioneks.]  It  is  said  that  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory,  as  party  designations,  were  first 
used  in  the  disputes  between  the  Petitioners 
and  Abhorrers. 

Burnet.  Hidory  of  HU  Own  Time.  ii.  238; 
Bapin,  HiM.  of  Bag.  ii.  712;  Macanlaj,  Hid, 
ofEng.i.2£S. 


Abingdon  Abbey  Chronicle,  Thf,  is 

a  well-preserved  record  whiqh  narrates  the 
history  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Abingdon.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  in  675  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I. 
in  1189.  It  is  specially  useful  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  social  history,  on  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laity,  on  the  state  of  society  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest,  and  on  the  details 
of  the  changes  produced  by  that  event. 

The  Chronieon  Vonatterii  dt  Abingdon  haa  been 

Erinted  in  the  Bolls  Series,  1886,  with  valuable 
itrodactlona  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Abixitfdon,  Peerage  op.  In  1572  Sir 
HenryNorris,  who  was  ambassador  to  France 
the  preceding  year,  and  son  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Norris  beheaded  in  1536  for  alleged 
criminality  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  created 
Baron  Norris  of  Ryecote.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  military  commander,  Sir 
John  Norris.  His  grandson,  Francis,  was 
created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1620,  but  died 
the  same  year,  and  the  Berkshire   peerage 


0  dsMicndBd  by 
lertie,   who  VHi 
Thia 


Tbe  Notriu  peoraa 
'e   lioe    to    Jklnea  bertie,   wi 

'jal   of  Abingdoa  ia   ieS'2. 

comnninded  the  Oxturdahire ', 

LB  Uube  of  MoQinouUi  on  the  lalltr'a 
JBTKsJoii  of  Enijlsiid.  Ha,  honevtir,  oppoacd 
Juncfl  II.'n  autiua  in  rulitpous  mstteni,  and 
vu  the  Unt  English  ixnr  to  juio  WilluiiD. 

AlliBSSTi  James  ScABLrrr,  Lorii  {k  1760, 
tf.  IM4),  the  Beconil  mih  of  Kobert  Sisrtett 
of  Jamaica,  after  guining  great  nrpuLutiim  lu 
ui  hIvochIp,  entered  Parlitunent  in  1HI8  iib 
tDFtober  fur  PetiU'boTouglL  Hit  rvsisli^  the 
pUiu  of  CMtlercayh  nod  Vanidttiiit  for  in- 
muc4  UtialioD,  nod  nnpportul  Uumilljr  nnd 
Uackintuah  in  their  J.ttempta  to  Hiueliontu 
til*  I'riiHl  Code;  He  itliKj  uuauiKcaiifuily 
eodcaXfUred  to  hring-  in  a  bill  for  unend- 
ing the  I'oor  Lawn  In  1B^7,  when  Mr. 
l-toniniE  wught  tha  aeiistance  of  the  Whig*, 
Id,  Scarlett  becaiDR  Attorney- General.  He 
biw  ^nbliutllv  drifted  over  to  Coiuerva-tiam. 
Hp  rFtsined  hi»  office  under  Lord  Ooderich, 
and,  on  the  dimiintLl  of  Sir  Clurlaa  Wetherell 
hi  tte  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  office  again 
vaiet  the  latter.  In  ISJiO  he  rewgned  with 
"tia  parly.  In  lB3f  he  was  made  Chief  Baron 
miir  &.  Ptrel,  and  ruined  to  Iha  peerage. 
~     ft  Tit  JvJytw  vf  Kii^Zdnd. 

I  Oatlt,  The  (1701).  was  a 
nHnliou  of  tbe  exiled  St'iart 
tty,  eurted  from  time  to  time  afl«r  the 
'  '  Dof  16S8.  It  fint  appears  in  1690, 
in  a  praposed  "  Act  for  the  further 
timrity  of  hia  Majeaty'a  person,  and  for 
riUngnithintr  the  hopea  of  the  pretended 
Prinm  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretendera 
■nd  their  abetton."  Every  pemoD  who  held 
anr  nffioe.  riTil,  military,  ot  spiritual,  was  to 
wwimily  abjure  the  exiled  king;  the  oath  of 
■bj  untion  might  be  tendered  by  any  i  ustict' 
of  lbs  peace  tuany  sabiet't  of  their  Majeatiei; 
HiJ,  if  it  were  refosed,  the  recusant  might 
b«  wnt  to  prison,  to  lie  there  as  long  as  he 
ronlinucd  obstinntc.  The  influence  of  Wil- 
liam caused  this  bill  to  be  rejected,  ax  well  as 
•  leia  severr  measure.  imposiDg  a  dechiration 
oo  all  office-holders  that  Uiey  would  stand  by 
Wdliam  and  Unry  against  Jamasand  James's 
adbt-mits.  In  the  hiat  year  of  the  reign,  after 
Ifloia  XI V.  had  acknowledged  tbe  Pretender, 
it  wa<  agam  inuodnCHt  in  the  "  Act  tar  the 
fntther  Mwnrity  of  his  Uujesty'a  person,  and 
UiD  snccmion  of  the  crown  ia  the  Protestant 
liae."  Aiter  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons, 
Ite  akjumtioa  oath  wa«  made  compulsory ; 
fa«t  tlui  pmviinon  was  only  carried  by  a 
,   .MMJociljrofQiM.     William  gave  his  assent  to 

—  ^ — e  on  his  doath-hed.     On  the  ar- 

!;  was  passed,  apply- 
_ja  oath  to  the  new  rpign.  The  oath  w'bs 
k  fc^y  by  the  Tonus,  and  even  by  note.1 
"  ''   I,  tho  Prelender  having,  it  was  said, 

iWtioiiB  to  that  effect  to  his  adherentu, 

I   Awaa  mtewed  on  the 


with  Scotland,  when  the  Scotlitih  clergy 
petitioned  against  it,  but  withuiit  result.  'I'he 
bill  was  Bubseqaeully  re-inlroJui^d  on  the 
accession  of  Ueorge  1.,  and  ou  the  death  of  Iho 
Dldl'reteQdcr(lT66).  The  oath  wu  nut  enoUy 
aholished  until  1868.  "The  definition  of 
persona  required  to  take  the  Abjuration 
Uath,"  aays  Mr.  Burton,  "  is  au  attouipt,  and 
a  BUccesaful  attempt,  to  exhaust  the  gentry 
and  the  educat«d  community."  It  includes 
tbe  holders  of  all  public  officce.  members  of 
tbti  univeraities,  and  all  teacheni,  clergymen, 
jmd  legal  praetitioners ;  and  as  a  general 
roBiedy  of  omissionn.  the  oath  might  be 
tendered  ■•  to  any  person    or  j«rson*  wbat- 

Bimwt,  Hitt,  ■J  h'l  Oiit  Ti-mi ;  BDrtoD,  fiiiga 
</g»In  Jnn'i  Sl&nhope,  Snfii  0/ <^i>i>M  Jnni; 

aB«naaj-.H"'-'/B-«-  [L.  (-■.8.1 

Abjnratioa Oatb for  Bootland,  Thk 

(166:^),  wus  imposed  on  all  iKTBonn  holding 
public  office,  and  eunsisted,  among  othcmbju- 
rations,  of  a  decioratiun  that  the  (.'oveunnt  iind 
Ijeague  "'are  of  theraaclveB  onLiKful  oaths, 
and  wore  taken  by  Hnd  impi^Bt-d  upon  Ihu 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  u^niiisl  the  (luida- 
meotttl  hiwB  and  libertioa  of  the  SHiiic."  The 
with  was  nuHiifiudin  171fi.  when  it  became  a 
BiniplB  detbimtion  of  allegiance  to  the  Han- 
ovFr  seltlemunt  and  a  renimciution  of  the 
Stu.rta.     [C»VES*«T.] 

Algoratioit  of  tbe  Healmi  was  the 

o»th  to  quit  the  country,  which  might  be 
enforced  on  any  person  guilty  ot  felony  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  pri\'ilege  of 
Kundu-iry.  Such  a  person  was  bound  to  leu^■e 
tlie  kingdom  within  tturty  days,  and  if  he 
returned  he  might  be  put  to   death.     The 


36th  year  of  lilizabuth,  I'rotestant  Dia- 
senters  who  bad  failed  to  attend  divine 
service,  and  Homan  CntholicB,  might  be  com- 
pelled to  abj  ure  the  realm,  and  if  they  refused, 
or  returned  without  license,  they  were  ad- 
judged felons,  and  might  be  hanged.  Dis- 
senters were  reheved  of  the  neeesaity  of 
abjuration  by  the  Act  of  Toleration;  but  so 
far  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  not 
finally  recjioved  from  the  Statute  Book  till 
1791.' 


Abraham, 

W..LPE,] 


IlEIOilTS 


[ta.i 


Abientaaiam,    owing    to   the  partial . 

chonicler  of  the  eonquesl  of  Ireland,  early 
booamn  the  crying  evil  of  that  country.  In 
13S1,  Edward  III.  called  on  aU  absentees  to 
follow  him  to  Ireland  and  defend  their  estates. 
■flTion  IJonel  of  Clarence  went  out  in  1361, 
the  same  demand  was  made.  In  1374,  too, 
they  were  called  up  to  go  in  person  or  send 
eutwtitiiteB.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject 
was  piiaaed  in  !.t79  in  an  English  Porliament, 
onlcring  all  proprietors  who  were  abwail'wa 


▲by 


(6) 


▲cr 


to  contribute  two-thirds  of  their  means  to  the 
defence  of  Ireland.  In  1413  all  Irishmen 
were,  with  the  same  object,  ordered  to  leave 
England,  and  were  excluded  from  the  Inns 
of  Court.  In  Henry  VI.*b  reign,  legislation 
against  absenteeism  was  also  frequent.  James 
II.  in  1689  summoned  all  absentees  to  join 
him.  Under  Q^orge  I.,  absenteeism  having 
much  increased,  in  1729  an  absentee-tax  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  imposed  on 
all  moneys  paid  out  of  Ireland ;  but  the  king 
being  allowed  to  grant  exemptions,  it  did  not 
do  much  good.  In  1767,  this  law  was  re- 
newed, and  the  exemptions  done  away  with, 
or,  at  least,  only  maintained  for  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  distinguished  officers. 
But  an  attempt  to  increase  the  tax  in  1773 
had  to  be  given  up,  owing  to  the  opposition  it 
aroused  in  England.  In  1783,  a  like  attempt 
failed  in  Ireland.  In  1796,  an  absentee-tax 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by 
English  influence,  and  after  that  no  such 
measure  was  mooted,  though  the  evil  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  1779,  Arthur  Young 
estimated  the  amount  of  rent  annually  sent 
out  of  the  country,  at  £732,000. 

Almost  every  Irish  historian,  statesman,  and 
economist,  has  had  somethintf  to  saj  on  the 
subject  of  absentveism.  The  reader  will  And 
it  referred  to,  at  some  lengrth^  in  Fronde, 
Ths  Bngluh  in  Irtlandi,  passim  ;  Lecky,  Hitt.  of 
Eng.,  vol.  ii. ;  the  worxs  of  Sirift  and  Arthur 
Touog ;  and  Th9  Rtport  of  the  8»Uot  CommUUe  oii 
the  8taU  of  Ireland,  1828. 


▲byasinian  Eneditioii,  Tub  (1867). 
Theodore,  King  of  Aoyssinia,  fancying  that 
he  was  slighted  by  the  British  Government, 
who  had  refused  to  assist  him  against  the 
Egyptians,  Imd  seized  and  imprisoned  in  his 
fortress  of  Hagdala  all  the  British  subjects 
within  his  reach.  Among  others  was  Mr. 
Cameron,  British  Consul  at  IMassowah.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  king,  headed  by 
Mr.  Rassam,  British  Assistant-Resident  at 
Aden,  to  expostulate.  The  mission  was  at 
first  well  received  and  cajoled  by  the  crafty 
king,  but  eventually  seized  and  imprisoned 
with  the  rest.  Lord  Stanley's  remonstrance 
being  disregarded,  war  was  declared.  It  was 
waged  from  lu'iia,  and  the  expedition  was 
despatched  from  Boinbav  in  the  winter  of 
1867  under  Sir  Robert  Napier.  The  cam- 
paign was  conducted  under  difficulties,  which 
arose  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  natural  impediments  of  the 
ground.  The  difficult  task  of  transporting 
the  military  stores  and  artillery  in  a  country 
whore  roads  were  unknown,  and  which 
bristled  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
was  performed  with  complete  success.  The 
baggage-elephants  were  especially  useful,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition. Little  resistance  was  experienced 
from  the  natives.  There  were  one  or  two 
straggling  skirmishes,  and  a  wild  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Abj-ssinians  proved  ineffectual  against  the 


serried  masses  of  the  English  bayonets,  and 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  English  artiller}\ 
Theodore,  at  last,  Kent  back  all  the  prisonei-s, 
and  offered  to  treat.  Napier,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  a  total  surren- 
der, and  to  this  the  king  refused  to  agree* 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  citadel  of  Magdala, 
which  was  perched  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  de- 
fended not  only  by  the  natural  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  but  also  by  walls  of  great  thickness, 
and  gateways  strongly  fortified.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  great  bravery,  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  forced  their  wav 
through  the  gate  at  the  top,  and  fought  from 
post  to  post  till  the  position  was  won. 
Theodore  was  found  dead  inside  the  gate, 
slain  by  his  own  hand.  The  town  and 
fortress  were  destroyed,  and  within  a  week 
the  troops  were  on  the  sea  returning  home. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  for  his  services  was  created 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  with  a  pension, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Aoadia.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

A49eord9  The,  is  the  name  given  by  some 
Scotch  writers  to  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.). 

AcrOf  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  anciently  called  Ptolemais,  is 
connected  with  three  episodes  in  English 
history :— (1)  The  Sieob  of  Acas.  In  «fune, 
1191,  Richard  I.  arrived  before  the  town, 
whidi  had  already  been  besieged  by  the 
Crusaders  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
loss,  it  is  said,  of  over  120,000  men.  A  series 
of  assaults  was  immediately  made  on  the 
town,  but  these  were  seriously  impeded  by 
the  attacks  of  Saladin  on  the  Christian  Uoes. 
At  length,  however,  the  garrison  offered  to 
treat ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lives, 
and  (July  12)  the  Crusaders  marched  into 
the  town.  (2)  The  Defence  of  Acre.  On 
March  16,  1799,  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  army 
appeared  before  Acre.  The  town  was  held 
b^'  a  Turkish  garrison,  under  Yussuf  Pasha, 
aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded 
the  English  squadron  in  the  roads,  and  a 
French  engineer,  Philippoteaux,  who  had 
once  been  a  school-fellow  of  Bonaparte.  Ani- 
mated by  these  loaders,  the  Turks  held  out 
with  great  bravery  for  sixty  days  of  open 
trenches ;  and  on  May  20  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  **  That  miserable  fort," 
as  Napoleon  called  it,  was  thus  the  means  of 
causing  his  Syrian  expedition  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  his  great  projects  of  Oriental 
conquest  to  be  altogether  hopeless.  Alluding 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently  remarked :  **  That  man  made  me 
miss  my  destiny.''  (3)  The  Bombardment 
OF  Acre,  Nov.  3,  1840.  After  the  refusal  of 
Mehemet  Ali  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
Quadrilateral  Alliance,  1840,  a  combined 
Austrian,  Turkish,  and  British  squadron  (the 
latter,  consisting  of  6  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  10  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral 


B  B.  Stopford)  aailud  to  the  rwwt  ot  Sj-ria, 

m  bomb&rded  Acre,  which  fell  in  loUJ  ruina 

m  enduring  a  trauemloua  fire  for   throe 

t  of  PftTliunant.  [Btatuti.] 
1  Bontel,  Paaluhiiit  or  (1283). 
It  the  vatae  tpvon  to  one  of  the  Mvaigtu  uf 
Iward  I.'Bgieat  council,  reinforctdiirobiibl)- 
pUia  merchanl^  who  hsd  prerioiuly  met  In 
pPulUmeDt  st  ShrewBbury.  The  presencD 
a  inuif  repraKntatives  of  th»  commercial 
MB  wu  tftkan  Bilraiitaice  ot  by  the  king  to 
e  the  orduDuiee  laiawa  ah  the  BUilult  o/ 

I,  St.  (i,  621,  d.  IM).  Abbot  of 
I  i-onrertinl,  while  On  ■  mission  to 
hid  of  Nortbumbm  in  MS,  to  the  cuiEom 
I  tkc  Ilonuui  Church  wtth  regard  to  the 
otBBrrance  of  Eiut«T — a  ronTeraion  which 
embroiled  him  in  diaputea  with  the  monka  of 
lona.  In  DV'i  he  ■tt«ided  the  ttynod  (rf  Tarn, 
■nil  Buucenrnlly  urgfd,  tm  )>art  ot  the  Iriah 
(liDrrh,  th«  mjuuMity  of  conformity  to  the 
net  ol  ILe  Oinrch.  Between  the  year  688 
■od  hia  dtath,  Adamnnn  x-nitc  the  Lt/t  tf  .St. 
CMaatte,  «  work  whirh,  although  contahiiiig 


__    __ (  of  legend.  Still  eompri»u»  _ 

nod  deal  of  valuable  tuBtohcnl  infoniiHtion, 

£U  mIm  VMto  a  work.  Im  Situ  Ttrrn  SuHCte^. 

roibM,  ralfliddr  */  th>  SnUuh  Sni<>I>    Tlie 

U>«rSl  CWwHtawuwIIUd  bvDr.  Uterat  in 

VB3  for  1h»  triab  AiehHlofie&l  8doibi}. 

**"«  JoHX  (i.  I73S,  d.  1826),  aecond 
I*rcBdent  <j  the  United  Stales,  was  a  lawjur 
in  IkMtan.  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ou^aiun  of  Uic  coloniats  to  defmd  their 
rislits  ni^inst  the  English  Oovemment.  lu 
lb.-  Phila^Iphin  C'oogreaaof  177*  he  wuadole- 
emte  for  Jlium'huwitts,  and  he  wns  one  ot 
tbp  mi'iiiUira  of  the  "  Conlinentnl  Congress  " 
ij  1TT6-  In  this  aasembly  be  advocated 
hmneitinto  and  vigorooa  hostile  maasures 
attaiBrt  tbe  mother  counfry,  being  convinced 
Uiat  anr  further  ettempta  at  reconciliation 
««te  bi^ielcea.  Adama  was  u  skilful  practical 
few^ar,  as  «^U  aa  an  eanieat  student  of  the 
fMnophr  of  politics  and  jurisprudence; 
■wl  muc£  at  the  shape  which  the  national 
ni  atate  mnstitutiona  aasiuned,  as  well  as 
Iba  cwHona  basia  of  speculative  tpgal  theory 
an  nrhich  the  acts  of  the  earlier  congresses 
«tn  grounded,  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
Hmiiiih  He  was  a  declared  opponent  of 
Ifce  •*  pnf*  demoti«cy."  advocatsa  by  a  large 
■otfcn  of  the  American  leaders,  and  favoured 
lh»  aystMH  of  government  by  double  chain- 
hn  ami  "rjuicks  and  balances,"  which  was 
•tt«a  ^gtnalieed  aa  ariHtociatic.  In  1777  he 
WM  SMit  aa  diplomatic  agent  of  the  new 
It  to  raria.  and  for  the  greater  part 
'  m  yoara  was  engaged  in  political 
misnonB  to  the  courta  of  t'mnce, 
Baiknil,  ■nil  C^gUnd.  On  hie  retnrn  to 
tmwrff  in  I'SB  hi' was  chosen  Vice-President 
tf  )^  ftuoiii.  And  wu  immediately  involved 


in  the  Ititter  party  contests  between  the 
fL-demhsU,  who  folTowed  Hamilton,  and  the 
rv-publiuinB,  who  wore  now  led  by  .lefferaon. 
In  ITB7  Aduma  was  chosen  President  by 
u  alight  and  doubtful  federalist  majority. 
Mi*  term  of  oUiiie  was  not  allogetbcT  a  auo- 
cessfid  one.  The  southern  federiliKta  were 
only  lukewarm  aupportera,  and  the  rqjub- 
licans  bitterly  uisnifed  him  in  public  and  pri- 
late.  Like  Waabington,  Adama  held  to  the 
principle  of  neutrahly  in  the  conteat  between 
Fmnre  and  the  other  European  statea ;  but 
this  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  power- 
ful body  of  rejiublicana  within  theStutes.  In 
the  preaideuliHl  eluctioa  of  1801,  Adaios  «■»» 
defetttedby  Jeffctaon,  and  retired  from  public 
life  amidst  a  storm  of  very  undeserved  obwqiiy. 
Adams  waa  a  voluminous  writer  of  political 
and  quaai-political  treatises,  and  his  works 
are  verj-  vnliinblo  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  views  and  principles  which  actualea 
one  large  section  of  the  foundon  of  the  United 
Statea. 

veils.,  Boston.  ISSO;  J.  Q.  ank  C  F.  JLdaiiU. 
L-fi  of  J.  Jdnni,  S  vols,.  1871;  J^ed  gnrka, 
UftoniilH  L'STrnpoKdHci  <if  lh>  Amrr.  finsla- 
K™  ;  Oui.ot.  H-o.l.ii.irto-.  [K.  J.  L.] 

.,        n-EL  (*.  1722,  if.  1803),  a  dia- 

^tation  of  John  Adams,  was  a  leading 
mom  bee  of  the  Boston  "Cbucub"  Club,  and 
took  n  consideruhlo  port  in  founding  aimilar 
Bssociationa  elsewhere.  He  wat  onu  ot  the  flrat 
to  oppose  the  measures  by  which  the  English 
Parliament  attempted  to  raise  revenue  from 
the  tnide  of  the  American  colonists,  and  be  did, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  to  rouse 
the  people  of  Massachuaetts  to  open  resiat- 
anto.  In  American  politics  he  was  by  no 
means  a  devoted  follower  of  Washington, 
and  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of 
the  federalist  constitution.  In  I7E>7  be 
retired  from  the  govenrnrship  of  Massa' 
chusctts,  when  the  federal  party  were  pre- 
dominant. It  is  in  A  [probably  apunous) 
speech  ot  Samuel  Adams,  printed  in  London, 
aod  purporting  to  have  been  delivei«d  at  Phi- 
ladelphiu,  August  1,  1776,  that  the  famous 
phrase,  "a  nation  of  shoplteopera,"  is  applied 
to  England.  The  speech  was  transUted  into 
French,  and  Bonaparte  probably  burrowed  hia 
use  of  the  appillation  tmai  it. 

W,  V.  WkIIi.  LStt  of  &in>iH<  AiamM.  Boclou. 

isas. 
AduuBon,  P*Tiiint  {i.  15*3,  d.  legi), 
Archbiahop  ot  St.  Andrews,  was  educated  in 
Franco,  and  returned  to  Scollnnd  in  1673,  when 
bo  entered  the  ministry.  In  167S  he  wasoneof 
tho  commissioners  employed  to  settle  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  ot  Scotland,  and  soon 


His  life  thence- 
forward was  a  Imig  course  of  opposition  to 
the  I'teBbyterian  jarty,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity ot  taking  proceedings  againat  him. 
and  tinally  succeeded  in  getting  him  uxcom- 


Add 


(8 


Ada 


inimicated,  and  deprived  of  the  revenues  of 
hia  see,  so  that,  it  is  said,  his  last  years  were 
passed  in  actual  want.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  poetical  version  of  the  Book  of  Joh,  and 
other  works  in  Latin  verse. 

Galderwood,  Trtu  HM.  of  tht  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  Canxungham,  Chwrch  UxA,  of  SctMand, 

Addixi^ftoilt  Henry,  Viscount  Sidmouth 
{b,  17dd,  d.  1844),  the  son  of  Anthony 
Addinffton,  Lord  Chatham's  family  physician, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  about  the  same  time  as 
Pitt,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was.  By  Pitt 
he  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  Bar,  and  to  turn 
his  attention  to  political  life.  He  was  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Devizes,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
a  devoted  follower  of  Pitt.  In  17S9  he  was 
elected  Speaker,  and  presided  over  the  House 
until,  on  Pitt*s  resignation  in  1801,  he  was 
invited  by  the  king  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  feeble,  and  would 
scarcely  have  lived  a  month  if  Pitt  had  not 
for  a  time  given  it  his  protection  and  advice. 
Addington*s  ministry  was  chiefly  signalised 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but 
when  Pitt  withdrew  his  support,  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  Cabinet  became  very  dear, 
and  Addington  was  forced  to  make  way  for 
his  former  leader.  There  was  now  a  com- 
plete breach  between  the  two,  and  Ad- 
dington, who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  attacked  Lord  Melville,  and 
through  him  the  Prime  Minister,  with  great 
vehemence.  After  Pitt's  death,  Addington 
became  President  of  the  Council  in  the  Gren- 
ville  and  Fox  administration.  In  the  minis- 
try of  Perceval  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
he  had  no  place ;  but,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
came  into  office  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary.  In  this  position  his  repres- 
sive policy,  and  the  hostility  he  showed  to 
popular  movements,  made  him  remarkably 
unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ;  but  he 
maintained  his  post  for  several  years,  tmtil  he 
resigned  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1822,  after 
which  he  took  but  little  share  in  politics. 
His  administration  has  been  described  by 
Macaulay  as  one  which,  in  an  age  pre- 
eminently fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents, 
contained  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  par- 
liamentary talents,  could  be  considerea  as 
even  of  the  second  rate.  "  He  was,"  the 
same  writer  says,  "universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  speaker  that  had  sate  in 
the  Chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very 
vigorous  faculties,'*  and  his  long  occupation 
of  the  Chair  had  unfitted  him  for  the  task 
of  heading  an  administration. 

Pellew,  Iflfe  tmd  CommofkAmo*  of  Lord  Sid. 
mouihj  1847  j  Stanhope,  Lif9  of  Pitt ;  BusaeU, 
Lift  of  Foe  ;  Lovd  HoUsAd,  Mmoxrn. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Addison,  Joseph  (b.  1672,  d.  1719).  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Launcelot  Addison, 


afterwards  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Joseph  Addison 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  his  Latin  com- 
positions gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1699.  Soon 
alter  leaving  Oxford,  ho  became  acquainted 
with  Cliarles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
and  subsequently  with  Lord  Somen,  through 
whose  influence  he  received,  in  1695,  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year.  In  1699  he  left  England, 
and  travelled  over  France  and  Italy,  until 
the  death  of  William  III.  In  1704  his  Cam- 
paiffftf  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
written  at  the  request  of  Godolphin,  was 
highly  successful,  and  at  once  brought  its 
author  into  note.  Henceforth  his  rise  was 
rapid.  He  became  Commissioner  of  Appeals, 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Hanover,  and  in 
1708  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  1708  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Lost- 
withiel.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Lord  Wharton,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, appointed  him  his  Chief  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records.  From  Ireland  Addison 
sent  his  contributions  to  the  Tatler,  the  first 
of  the  periodical  publications,  which  his  friend 
Steele  projected.  With  Steele  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  literary  school  of  the 
Essayists,  who  introduced  into  English  Prose 
a  remarkable  simplicity  and  purity  of  style, 
and  in  whose  hght  and  gleeful  publications 
modem  periodical  literature  had  its  source. 
On  the  faU  of  the  Whigs  in  1710,  Addison 
was  dismissed  from  office.  During  the 
General  Election  he  contributed  some  vio- 
lent party  papers  to  a  political  journal, 
entitled  the  WTti^  Examiner,  In  March,  1711, 
the  Spectator  appeared,  under  the  conduct  of 
Steele,  and  during  the  years  of  its  existence 
(March,  1711— Dec.,  1714),  Addison  was  the 
principal  contributor.  In  1713  Addison's 
tragedy,  Cato,  was  put  on  the  stage.  Political 
feeling  was  high  at  the  time,  and  the  opposite 
principles  appealed  to  in  the  play  caused  it  to 
be  highly  successful,  both  with  Whigs  and 
Tories.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Addison  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Regency. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  again  became 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  In 
1716  he  published  the  Freeholder ^  the  best  of 
his  political  writings.  The  next  year  he  mar- 
ried the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
in  1717  became  Secretary  of  State.  But  his 
health  was  failing,  and  his  marriage  was 
unhappy.  He  finally  quitted  office  in  1718, 
with  a  pension  of  £1,600  a  year.  In  1719 
his  defence  of  the  Peerage  Bill  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  Steele,  whom  he  attacked 
in  a  party  journal  called  the  Old  Whig,  This 
was  the  last  of  Addison's  literary  efforts.  He 
died  June  17,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Addison's  importance  in  the 
political  histor}'  of  England  is  not  great,  though 
he  held  high  office,  and  his  personal  career  was 
remarkably  successful,  even  for  an  age  when 
literary  merit,  aided  by  a  certain  unount  of 


fpSnontial  putnnui^,  wua  frequently  a  jmih- 

rto  wealth  and  power.  In  PsrlianicoC 
ru  ■  ulent  member,  and  ■>  Secretary 
u(  )4tiit«  he  >FSB  not  particuliirty  BuccEwifiii. 
In  piintipUs  he  wbb  h  rtritt  Whig  of  s  some- 
"■■■  it  luumw  rast :  and  in  the  •chiem  which 
k  plaee  is  1 T 1 T  it  is  notable  thnt  he  sup- 
'  '  "  "  old  Whi)tB."  Sunderland  and 
nhope.  Agunsl  the  more  progreuivetiection 

■  the  p«rty  which  WaJpule  headed.    It  it  aa 
n&fiit   that  he  won  hia  title  to  tamo, 

,,b   hia  political    writiDga   are  valniibte, 

■  •ihibitiDg  the  doctrines  and  prindplea  iit 
I  taitier  Whig   ■Uttmnan  of   the   Revo- 

1  sohool.  Bet  forth  with  the  tkilt  and 
.1  of  a  cunsiminiBte  literarj'  artlHt. 
■  chief  poUtinil  writings  are  Tht  Ptetml 
-of  :*f  War  (1707),  7'A*  Trial  omI  Con- 
i'  o/  CoMnt  Tarif  (1713).  and  tho  Ftm- 
'  (1715—16):  and  his  i»DEributionB  to 
I  Wk,g  £iammer  (ITIO)  and  the  Obt  IFIiie 
19). 

Tb«  Wvrkt  of  Addikon  were  publlnbed  in  hIt 
mlBBKH.  witli  Nalw  t>f  Siitaop  Html  '-  ">" 
*-■—  '-  ■  («>d  Ltft  bj  Mlu  AiUn.  i 
"  - 'anglby  no — ■-'--■--  ^ 


in.  pnbJioaed 
IB  Bio^raphia 


HV  well  kikown. 

'  Addled  PairUsLiBeiit,  was  the  came 
1  the  •  I'aTliamont  which  iat  from 
a  June  7.  16  U.  No  Parliament  had 
B  aaBunoned  since  1609 ;  bat  in  1614  the 
n  of  the  finonraa,  and  the  unwilling- 
..  ■  of  the  people  to  paj  the  Cuitoma  levied 
J-  (he  king  wiUiont  tho  sanction  of  ParliH. 
meet,  made  it  essential  to  aseenible  one. 
JiunM  hoped  that,  by  employing  "  nndcr- 
lakcTf"  or  interniGdiaries.  between  himself 
«iul  till*  Commons,  be  might  obtain  a  eoii- 
ndm^iie  grant  in  return  for  the  renuncia- 
tioa  of  aome  small  portions  of  the  royal  pre- 
'  re.  But  whin  Parliament  mot,  it 
I  ilaetf  detRrmined  not  to  grant  any 
!«iintil  the  fcing'sclaim  loievy  Customs 
1  bom  simendtTed.  Finding  that  the 
inmos  perai«ted  in  their  determination  to 
;e  redtow  of  (trievances  ppecade  grunts  of 
.  ^ly,  Jamsa  dissolved  Parliajnent  before  a 
_i^o  statal«  bad  been  ^mssed.  and  committed 
■  ImdmB  (^  the  opposition  to  prison. 

JBKOS   to   the  Crown  are    (1) 

Parliament.  (2)  from  tha  people. 
,  ._ince  the  time  of  Edward  1.,  Parliamnnt 
t  iairrdxd  (he  privilege  which  it  inherited 
MB  tha  Gnat  Council  of  [he  Baronage, 
Ifrtdy  offering  ilji  advice  to  the  crown, 
a  danHuHng  titu  abolition  of  grievances. 
Wlv  all  the  legislation  of  the  fourteenth 
^—7  ia  based  upon  the  petitioosof  Parlia- 

Ptam  the  trign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 

Kon*    and   addresses    began    to    assume 
iial  statutes,  and  were  called 


bills.  In  later  hiatory,  Parliament  asserted 
its  right  to  uddresB  the  Crown  on  subjects  of 
wider  policy,  such  as  the  Settlement  of  Lho 
succession  under  Elizabeth,  and  rccommen- 
dntions  to  the  queen  to  marry  (156^  and 
Ii966) ;  whilst  advice  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  often  been  tenderod  to  the 
Crown  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  sgsinst 
the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  and  on 
receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  dcclart'd 
that  it  would  "  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  who  should 
advise  or  by  any  moans  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  oifensive  war  on  the  continent 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  redndng  the 
revolted  colonies  to  oliodiejieo  by  force." 
Addresses  to  the  Crown  are  always  moi'od  in 
both  Houses  in  onswer  to  the  Royal  Speevh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session:  and  lbs 
Debate  upon  the  Address  has  bticome  the 
formal  opportunity  tor  approving  or  challeng- 
ing the  Aliniaterial  policy  put  f'irward  in  tlie 
Royal  Speech.  (2)  Adimmes  from  indivi* 
duals  have  been  offered  to  the  king  from  the 
earliest  times,  osnully  in  the  fonn  of  petitions 
for  pardons,  or  redress  of  private  grievances; 
and  though  these  petitions  were  subsequently 
UBunlly  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
wt.e  occaaaoually  laid  at  once  before  the 
sovereign  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
petition  of  the  clcruy  in  1344.  The  practice 
of  addressing  the  Crown  on  political  matters 
had,  however,  no  precedent  until  the  time  of 
Charles  1.  (1040),  and  La  1662  was  restrained 
liy  an  Act  Hgrunst  tumultuous  petitioning. 
Id  1 679  the  Whig  peUtioos  for  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  were  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  by  counter-addresses  from  the  Ab- 
horrera  (q.v,).  In  1701  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, pnying  (or  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  again  in  1710:  whilst  in  1784 
numerous  addresses  to  the  king  set  forth 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  support  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  prerogutive,  llic  couBtitutionsl 
character  of  the  addrt^sses  of  1710  were  aiip. 
ported  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  alfirmed  -'that  it  is  the  imdoubted 
right  o(  the  people  of  England  to  petition  or 
address  the  king  for  the  calling,  sitting,  and 
dissolving  Parliaments,  and  for  the  redressing 
of  grievances."    [Cbows  ;  Petitioss.] 


y  position  < 
taken  by  tl 


PnrliamK't.  chap.rvlL.  ud  (.'onri.  H>it. ;  Biubbs, 

CdiuT,  aut.;  Uallani,  L'anil,  Hurl. 

[F.  S.  P.] 
Adoili  on  important  military  p 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  « 

English  in    183B,    and,  in   s,     .      _      

attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  Arabs,  has  ever 
since  remained  under  British  rule.  Its 
position  gives  it  a  groat  importjince  as  a  coal- 
ing station  (or  the  Indo-European  steamera. 
Aden  is  governed  by  a  Resident,  and  fonos 
port  of  Uie  Bombay  presidency. 


▲te 


(10) 


Adm 


Adelaide,  Qusbn  (b,  1792,  d.  1849),  the 
daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxe-Mniningen, 
iras  ZDarried  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  1818. 
On  the  acceasioa  of  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe  as 
William  IV.,  a  bill  was  passed  [Regency 
Bills]  appointing  her  Kegent,  in  case  any 
child  of  tne  king's  succeeded  him  during 
minority.  She  scrupulously  abstained  from 
interfering  in  politics ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in 
1834  was  attributed  to  her  influence.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  works  of  chanty  and  benevo- 
lence. 

Adelaifl  of  Louvain  {h.  1103)  was  the 

second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1121.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  subsequently  married  William  de  Albini, 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Howard. 

A^utatorSf  T&e  (sometimes  erroneously 
styled  Ag\tator9\  were  representatives  elected 
by  each  regiment  of  the  Honndheadfl  in  1647, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  officers,  in  com- 
pelling Parliament  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  army  before  disbanding  it.  They 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  which 
tbey  complained  of  ''the  ambition  of  a  few 
men,  who  had  long  been  servants,  but  were  de- 
generating into  tyrants.*'  The  Parliament, 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  sent  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Skippon,  and  Fleetwood,  to  head-quarters 
to  pacify  the  soldiers.  But  the  army  muti- 
nied, seized  the  money  intended  for  their 
pay,  and  expelled  the  officers  whom  they 
suspected.  On  May  29  a  great  meeting  of 
Adjutators,  imder  the  authority  of  Fairfax, 
was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  a  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket. 
On  June  2  the  army  leaden  sent  Comet 
Joyce  to  remove  the  king  oat  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament.  This  having  been  done, 
on  June  10  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  army 
was  held  at  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cam- 
bridge. Here  the  army  refused  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  Parliament,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders,  and  began  to  march  on 
London.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  the 
eleven  withdrew,  and  the  Independents  be- 
came for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House. 
But  the  Citv  of  London  was  strongly  Pres- 
byterian, and  on  July  26  a  large  muster  of 
apprentices  and  others  came  unto  the  House, 
and  compelled  the  recall  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, and  the  replacing  of  the  London  militia 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians.  There- 
upon the  army,  which  had  been  encamped 
close  to  London,  entered  the  city  (August  8) 
and  again  expelled  the  eleven  members.  The 
power  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  and  the  Adjutators  were  busy  holding 
meetings,  and  urging  forward  extreme  mea- 
sures, and  demanding  vengeance  on  the  king. 


Cromwell  and  the  officers  begun  to  grow 
anxious  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  when  some  of  the  regiments  showed 
signs  of  acting  independently,  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
shot,  and  others  placed  under  arrest.  Lil- 
bume  and  others  attempted  to  revive  the 
Adjutators  in  1649 ;  but  the  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  CromwelL  [Cbomwell  ;  Fair- 
fax.] 

Whitelooke,    JCraioira;    Ludlow,    JC«moir«; 
Carljle,  Cromwia ;  Onisot,  RiA.  of  iU  S%q,  R0O. 

LF.  8.  P.] 

jLdmiraly  The  Lord  High,  was  one  of  the 
great  officers  of  State  who  was  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  government  of  the  navy  and 
the  administration  of  maritime  a&urs.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Asiatic  word  corres- 
pcmding  to  the  Arabic  ^mi«*,  and  the  Turkish 
j^mir,  a  commander  or  general ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  the  English  either  directly 
from  the  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  the  later 
Crusades,  or  from  the  Sicilians  or  Genoese. 
The  first  person  to  whom  the  name  ''  Admiral 
of  England"  is  certainly  known  to  have 
been  given  was  William  de  Leyboume,  who 
was  appointed  in  1286,  though  we  hear  of 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  called  *^  custos 
maris*'  from  time  to  time  under  the 
Norman  and  earlier  Angevin  kings.  During 
the  14th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
15th,  there  were  frequently  two  Admirals, 
of  t^e  North  and  the  West  respectively. 
From  1404  till  1632  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
Enghuid,  whose  duties  were  not  only  to  act 
as  Navid  Conunanders-in-Chief,  but  also  as 
Ministers  of  Marine  and  Presidents  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1632  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  entrusted  to  a  commission 
of  the  '  great  officers  of  state ;  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  naval  affairs  were  man- 
aged by  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  by  Cromwell.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
held  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  by  James, 
as  Duke  of  York  and  as  King,  and  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne.  Since  1708,  however,  the  office  has 
always  been  in  commission,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period  (May,  1827^^pt., 
1828),  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards King  William  IV.,  was  Lord  High 
Admiral.  By  the  Acts  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2, 
and  1  Geo.  iv.  c.  90,  the  authorities,  juris- 
diction, and  powers  of  the  Lord  High  Acuniral 
were  vested  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  chief  of  these  commis- 
sioners is  styled  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  modem  times  he  has  become 
practically  sole  and  responsible  Minister  for 
the  Navy,  and  is  now  always  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  1869,  Mr.  Qiilders,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiialty,  introduced  important 
changes  into  the  woriong  of  the  department 
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wtiicb  tmilnl  to  give  the  minister  more  un- 
divi(Icil  rotitrol  uid  rDApDnubiiity-  Tba  Fimt 
Li)I<l.  who  i»  f^n<Tslly  »  uivilivi,  it  na- 
Bstal  by  th<>  three  Xaval  Lords,  ono  Civil 
iiiri.  >nd  the  Secrcttity  to  thu  Adiniralt}', 
•hu  has  chaigB  of  Bnanctal  und  purliflmeiilnry 
IniuniM. 

The  titla  of  Admibal  has  also  been  Dsed 
cnntiiiaciaalv'  since  the  13th  century  to  deaig- 
iisl«  thn  h^ihest  gntde  in  the  Koysj  Navy ;  but 
it  doM  not  appear  to  tutve  come  into  general 
un  in  tbia  aeiiBe  till  the  latter  part  of  the  leth 
cmlmy.  "niere  were  formerly  three  cluBses  of 
Admirala,  those  of  the  Red,  the  ^liite,  and 
tbe  Woe  squdditiDB,  but  this  distinctioii  wua 
abuli^til  in  ISOi.      [N*vv.] 


iAmIW    .         -     1 
..    if   tii«  North: 

.-JtniialotUiBaomh    1 

lata  >U  Bella  Osmpo.  or  Bwiobaup. 


c  BotMon,  Admlnl 
'lam  ^  Lefbuin,  Adtn 
Bella  Osmpo.  or  Ba 


boih  H 


Sorth  .... 

Sb  Bobert  Herlii lasi 

inrBoIiiidcfipIfiiniall     ...  .    13Ht 

Bkhvdriti-Xlu.Eirlol  Arondel  .    1387 

Edmnl  of  SutMnd,  af  wrwanla  of  AJbEisule. 

Hvh  Advinl ISBi 

JidiB  Beanlort,  Hirqaia  ol  Donet  (imtiinl 

■en  of  Jolui  of  Onoiitl,  High  AdioinI  aF 

lb*  Korthsn,  WeaWrs,  (Drl  Ituh  Plecti  13K 
T1ioiK*a  Percr.  url  ot  WorcaoCvr.  Admiral 

of  boiii  ULTM use 

IboBHof  lAa«Btor,  High  Staward  of  Ed^ 

ha4.  aAnnrdi  I>iikG  of  ClueDco  ,  '"" 

JohsBMufoit,  EariurSomefHC     . 

Umosd  HoUaod.  Earl  ot  Kent. 

ac  Thnaaa  Bflauton,  uatnral  kid  ot 
«f  Gunt.  cnated  h;  Ject«»  Hleat. 
Adminl  of  Siwlaiid,  tnUDd.  and  j 

JabB  ot  LaDSKMr.  Dnke'nf  Brdford.  ■ 

Hmiy  rV 

John  Hi>llaB<l,  Duke  of  Enter,  ooaititiited, 

laud.  Ireland,  aud  Aqiiitaiae  ^ 

wmian  de  la  Pole.  Harqaia  and  Em 
8a9oUc.  Adminl  o(  Enslaad,  Irelaod 


1.  Oak*  ol  aioomtsr    . 


I.  Ettl  ot 

~~foiii) 

TTi-T Howard  ftenther  if  U 

■anU  Dnka  of  Morfolk) 
B«in,  Doke  of  &ktan>oud 
WDUam  ntswiUiaoi.  Ear)  of  Soutkam 
Jite  Bawd,  Lend  Bu.    ' 


1,  Iwrd  Clinton 

Ctalka,  Lara  Howard  of  Effingham 
'       '     ucklngham  - 


Anthov,  VlKvont  i'llkland 


Edwud.  Earl  of  Oifon 
I  boDiu.  Earl  of  Stmflord . 


Kishaid,  Earl  TeiODle 


John.  Earl  of  EKmonC 
Sir  ChariM  SauudBH. 


Jahu,  Eatl  of  Cbatliat 
George,  Earl  Bpencer 
Jiibn,  Earl  of  9l,  Vinoent  . 
Meurr-LordHtilvili 


Robert,  liurd  HelriUe 
9ir  Jamea  Orahani  _    ._ 


,  Earl  do  Ore] 
L.flbere,  Eail 


a.  Earl  of  HaddinKtoa 


Morthomliai'laiid  . 


Sir  J.  OraluDi 
Sir  Charles  Wood        .       . 
;-ir  John  Paklnglon    . 
Edirard.  I>ako  of  SomerHt 


Th  oDiu.  Earl  of  Kortbbrook 

AdmirBltf ,  Couut  or.  ia  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  in  his  judicial  rspa- 
I'ity.  The  mrly  admirals  anil  euilgini  marin, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  onwards,  had  the 
prerogative  ot  judging  on  all  dispulea  between 
merchants  and  milora,  and  on  offences  com- 
mitted OD  the  high  seoa,  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Common  law  Courts,  These 
privilngoa,  and  Ihe  way  in  which  the  admiral 
und  hiH  ditputioa  used   (hem,  ctpiKiAUy  l\ie 
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respect  paid  by  the  Admiral^  judges  to  the 
CiviX  Law,  provoked  the  jesLioutiy  of  the 
Common  lawyers,  and,  in  13  Rich.  U.,  a 
statute  was  passed  strictly  limiting  its  proce- 
dure to  matters  transacted  on  the  seas,  and 
this  statute  was  enforced  by  one  passed  two 
years  later.  When  there  was  a  Lord  High 
Admiral  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
was  generally  appointed  by  him :  when  the 
office  is  in  commission  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  is  now  no  longer  exercised, 
and  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  are 
tried  at  common  law.  By  an  Act  of  the  reign 
of  itenry  YIII.,  all  such  offences  were  to  be 
tried  by  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer 
under  the  great  seal,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  When  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  was  established  in  1834,  the  judges 
were  authorisod  to  decide  on  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
important,  and,  by  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  65,  com- 
prehends all  causes  arising  out  of  questions 
of  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  vessels,  mari- 
time contracts,  salvage,  and  cases  of  collisions 
and  damages  on  the  high  seas.  By  the  Judi- 
catiire  Act  of  1873,  the  Admiralty  Court  was 
united  with  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce 
to  form  one  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a 
commission  is  issued  to  the  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  constituting  him  president 
of  a  Prize  Court,  to  decide  as  to  what 
is  or  what  is  not  lawful  prize.  Property 
captured  from  the  enemy  is  held  not  to  have 
absolutely  ceased  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner  till  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a 
Prize  Court.  The  proceedings  in  this  court 
are  supposed  to  be  conducted  according,  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  its  judges, 
and  notably  of  Lord  Stoweli  during  the  early 
years  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  form 
very  important  contributionjs  to  international 
law.  Courts  of  Vice- Admiralty,  having 
analogous  powers  to  the  Admiralty  Court, 
are  established  in  most  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  is  ex-ojich 
judge  of  this  court,  and  there  is  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Admiralty 
Court  for  Scotland  retained  its  separate  exis- 
tence at  the  union,  though  the  Scottish  Lord 
"High  Admiral  was  abolished.  In  1831  the 
Scotch  Admiralty  Courts  were  abolished,  and 
their  functions  entrusts  to  the  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciary.     [Navt.] 

For  the  early  hiBtorr  of  the  Admiralty,  the  best 
aathority  ia  Th«  Block  Bocik  of  the  Admiralty,  a 
most  important  collection  of  documenta  bearing 
on  the  aulnect,  chiefly  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, with  the  valoable  prefaces  of  Sir  Traren 
TwiM  in  the  RolU  SertM,  1871,  Ac.  See  eip.  the 
Editor's  introduction  to  toI.  il.  Among  other 
matters  of  interett.  the  Block  Book  contains  a 
transcript  of  the  Xav«  of  OUron,  issued  by 
Bichard  I.  at  that  town,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  all  the  western 


nations.  See  also  Bymer'8lVsd«ra;Pepy8' If  aval 
CottMtionB;  A  TreatiM  on  th«  S«a  Latos,  1724; 
J.  Exton,  Maribinu  DieaadlogU,  1746;  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  Hwtory  of  (fca  BrxUfh  Navy ;  Knight's 
FoUtieal  Cydoptedia,  art.  Admiraliy ;  and  Ste> 
pheus'  Coi»nwntariea  on  the  La%o$  of  England. 

[8.  J.  L.] 

Admonitioilf  The,  1588.  A  book  en- 
titled **  An  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning 
the  present  wars  made  from  the  execution  of 
his  Holiness*  sentence,  by  the  high  and 
mightie  King  Catholike  of  Spain,*'  was 
issued  by  Cardinal  Allen,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  and 
to  declare  the  Papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment full  of  gross  and  offensive  attacks  on 
the  Queen,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  indecent  political  libels  that  have 
ever  appeared.  The  effect  of  the  Admonition 
was  to  disgust  not  only  all  Protestants,  but 
also  a  great  many  Catholics.  The  style  is  so 
unlike  the  usual  manner  of  Cardinal  Allen  that 
it  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  bdt  whoever  was  its  real 
author,  it  was  signed  and  acknowledged  by 
Allen. 

Bnmet,   Hiat.   of  iJu  Reformation;   Strype, 

AnnaU  of  the  £^ormation,  ill.,  pt.  2,  p.  750 

Oed.  1824) ;  Sharon  Turner,  Hwt.  o/Eng.,  xu.  485. 

The  Admonition  was  reprinted  with  a^ preface  by 

Bev.  J.  Mendham,  1812. 

Admonitioii  to  Parliament,  The, 

1672.  the  work  of  two  nonconformists, 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Thomas  Cartwright.  The 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  defiance,  was  the 
complete  abolition  of  episcopacy.  A  second 
"admonition"  was  also  published  by  Cart- 
wright  (who  was  supported  by  Leicester),  and 
spread  over  the  country.  An  elaborate  answer 
wa»  written  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and 
Field  and  Wilcox  were  committed  to  New- 
gate. 

See  Strype,  AnnaU  of  the  Reformation,  and  Life 
of  H'hity^. 

Atirift^  IV.,  PopB  (*.  «r<?.  IIOO,  d,  1169), 
was  the  only  Englishman  who  has  occupied 
the  Papal  diair.  His  name  was  Kicholas 
Hreakspeare.  He  was  bom  at  Langley  in 
Hertfordshire,  studied  in  France,  entered  the 
monastery  of  St.  Kufus  in  Provence,  of  which 
he  became  Abbot.  In  1146  he  was  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Norway. 
In  1164  he  was  chosen  Pope.  His  papacy 
was  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  arresting  and 
executing  (1166).  Adrian  is  memorable  in 
European  history  as  beginning  the  long  and 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors.  In  English  history 
his  chief  interest  lies  in  the  famous  bull  in 
which  he  granted  Henry  II.  the  sovereignty 
over  Ireland.  The  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  was  issued  in  accordanoe 


h  dio  idea,  (wmnioiily  held  ttiruughout  Ihe 
middla  &KeB,  that  the  bbuloup  "  donatiuD  " 
q[  CoaMaDtine  hid  indudod  a  gift  to  the  sue- 
teoaor  vl  St.  Peter  of  itll  the  iaUnds  in  thu 
wcittd.  In  1169,  on  condition  ot  thH  piiy- 
Bumt  uf  Petin-'i  Pence,  the  Pope  iiaued  tt  biill 
«hii;h  handcul  over  the  Hoveivignty  of  the 
uUod  to  Henry  II.  The  onterpriao  wsh 
tmiiupted.  it  wiui  >tiit«I,  by  "  tho  ardour  ot 
faith  Uid  love  of  religiou,  and  then)  h  in- 
deed DO  doubt  that  the  luity  ot  the  Irish 
dergy,  and  the  looseneea  of  the  connection 
vith  Kome,  had  much  to  do  oith  the  ea^r- 
neM  with  which  the  Pope  acceded  to  Heiiry'a 
rojuest  fiir  the  bull. 

WilUui  of  NenboiT,  ii.  rh.  fi  i  Will,  of  'Tjre, 
mrill.,  ch.  38  -,  QnldiuOuiifaTsiK.  StjKt^.aAtn^: 
MobK,  Hul.  cj  Irtiatid. 

AdnUjUnites  (1866]  was  a  name  deri- 
svely  applied  to  those  LiberaU,  about  forty  in 
nmnber,  who  opposed  the  majority  of  their 
pirly  OQ  Euil  Riusell'a  proposal  for  a  furthor 
BeforiQ  of  Parliamt-nt.  Their  Ictiden  wera 
Sir.  Lowe,  Mr,  Horaman,  and  Lord  Eloho. 
Mr.  Bnght.  on  the  13th  ot  March,  compttied 
Ihia  parly  to  the  awembly  which  came  to  the 
OTfl  irf  AdoUajn,  when  David  called  about 
him  every  one  that  was  ia  dintregs  and  every 
woo  Ihat  was  diacontenled.  Tho  dofefUon 
•il  the  Adullamit«d  ii'd  to  the  overthrow  of 
Lord  Kufiscll's  ministry. 


Adventurers.    [Sm  Mi 
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I^AdTttntnreni  of  1642,  Thb.    The 

b  I'arlianitnt  having  confiacHtod  be- 
two  and  throe  miUions  of  acres  in 
"^raland.  in  coimequenve  of  the  Bcbellion  ot 
1641,  debenture  bonda  wore  issued  made  pay- 
ilite  in  land  after  the  icconquest  of  the 
nnutlry.  About  a  mitlion  acres  were  thus 
dispcMcd  ot,  the  oriifinul  idea  heinK  that  the 
money  thus  obttiuied  should  actually  be  «m- 
idnrea  m  snpproising  the  rebellioa ;  but  the 
oal^mak  of  civil  war  in  England  prevented 
ihii,  When  in  1853  the  conquest  was  finally 
Mfomplished.  the  counties  ot  Limerick,  Tip. 
juraiY,  and  Watcrford,  in  Muuster;  King's 
and  Qimna  Coonty,  East  and  West  Meath, 
in  Ldlutcr ;  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh, 
io  Clsler,  wore  wt  asidu  for  antisfying  these 
claima,  and  those  of  the  Puritui  soldiery. 
Jlany  of  these  Adventurers  were  subsc- 
qiMni]y  deprived  of  a  larye  jwrlion  of  their 
biuli  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Eipbimt- 
liDB   in    1085,    and  tt   consideraUe   number 


Gbliiliad  bf  tlwlrii£  ArduBaWSofl,,  Du>''lii. 
3.  Sn  alio  Lrckr.  HiM.  of  Bitg.  «i  lit  Eifh- 
IwitU  OHlurt ,  Froode.TlifSiwIuh  in  Inland. 

Admiiaemsiits,    D"iv  om.    Adver- 

IvmentB  in  ncwspupers  appear  to  have  first 

leintooaeditringtheporioilnf  tbeCominon- 

■■■   -leflntboing.it  issaid.anannouQce- 


ment  of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  dmth  of  Crom- 
wE>tI.  Advertisements  became  common  durins 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  reign  ot  William  III.,  a  gntuitous  paper 
of  advertisements  was  slajtod  and  eiiated  for 
Bome  time.  By  an  Act  of  171S,  a  dutr  waa 
imposed  on  each  advertiK<ment  pablished.  In 
1838  the  tax  was  reduced  from  as.  fld.  in  Ureat 
Britain,  and  2a.  6d.  in  Ireland,  to  Is.  6d.  in 
the  former  und  Is.  in  the  latter  country.  In 
18.il  the  tax  bniught  in  aver  £175,01)0.  The 
duty  wasalioliabed  in  18o3. 

S«B  Artlole  Iq  QuatlMi,  Sniw.  Jons,  ISKi 

AdTArtiaratenti  (1566)  was  the  name 
of  a  Luolc  of  discipline  issutjd  hy  Archbishop 
Parker.  It  marks  the  beginnings  of  tho 
pcTsecittions  of  the  PuHtnn  clergy,  and  haa 
m recentlimEsexcitodmuchoontroveray.  The 
Archbishop  had  previously  «nduavourod  in 
vain  to  induce  Cecil  to  consent  to  an  official 
promuli{ation  of  these  "advertisements;"  but 
uSi  Cecil  was  not  anxious  to  provoke  opposition 
by  too  rigid  an  execution  of  the  Aot  of 
Uniformity,  he  had  refused  to  authorise  or 
publish  them,  and  Pariier  was  consequently 
left  to  issue  them  on  his  own  reflponsibiUty. 
Their  title  ran:  "  Advertiaementa  partly  tor 
due  order  in  the  public  administration  of 
Common  Prayer  and  uung  of  the  Holy 
Suciamonts,  and  partly  for  the  apparel  of  all 
peiBnns  occleaiaetical,  hy  virtue  ot  the  Queen's 
Uajesty's  letter  commanding  the  same."  The 
points  especially  in^ted  on  are  the  wearing 
of  the  surplice  and  cap :  and  generally  they 
enforced  rigid  obedience  to  the  more  oh- 
nuiious  portions  of  the  Act  of  ITniformity. 
Iiluch  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  precise 
vrtlidity  of  theoe  Advertisements.  On  the  one 
aide  it  haa  been  maintained  that  tho  royal 
authariioition  gave  binding  force  to  the  An^- 


of  155u  half  anticipated  as  likely  to  supersede 
the  "  Omamentd  Itubric,"  whioh  enjoined  thai 
church  omaroonta  should  remain  as  in  tho 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.  This  view, 
which  was  adopted  hy  Lord  Selbome  in  the 
"  Eidadale  Case,"  has  been  attacked  by 
Mr.  J.  Parker  in  Ms  "  Omamenla  Rubric, 
where  it  is  maintained  that  the  advertiBe- 
munts  were  simple  arcbiepiscopul  injiiinLlious, 
and  that  their  enforcement  of  a  mininiuin  of 
ritual  didnotaimatabohshingthe  veslniciitH, 
etc.,  of  Edward  Vl.'a  First  Pmyor-Book. 

atiTpe't  A-Koali  and  lAft  0/  Patixr;  Neat'a 
Hislan,  oflht  Parilaiu. 

AdTOOata,  Tui  Lunu,  also  called  the 
Ring's  or  tlueen'a  Advocate,  is  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  crown  in  fclcotland,  and  corre- 
sponds, roughly  speaking,  to  the  English 
Attomey-Qenend.  The  King's  Advocate  is 
found  in  existence  in  1179.  in  1540  he  be- 
come one  of  the  officers  of  state,  und  in  1  he7 
hu  ia  lirst  mentioned  as  Lard  Advocate.    Tho 
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origin  of  the  office  is  extremely  obscare;  it 
has  been  supposed  that,  with  the  title,  it  was 
derived  from  the  French ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  earlier  Kings'  Advocates,  of  whom  there 
is  a  fairly  full  list  from  1483,  are  equally 
ill-defined.  They  appear  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  the  prosecution  of  state  officers,  and 
the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  feudal  for- 
feitures arising  from  those  offences.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  his  functions;  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  public  prosecutor,  he 
conducted  all  cases  in  which  the  sovereign 
was  concerned,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  have  been  piu^ued  in  his  name, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  appears 
to  have  occasionally  combined  the  offices  of 
advocate  and  judge  in  the  court  of  sessions. 
Previous  to  the  Union,  the  Lord  Advocate 
sat  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  his  office :  but 
now  he  is  not  necessarily,  though  he  is 
generally,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House. 
Ho  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  tenders 
his  resignation  when  the  administration 
changes.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
abolished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  duties 
of  that  minister  wore  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Advocate.  In  Parliament  he  answers  all 
questions  relating  to  Scotland,  and  under- 
takes all  measures  of  Scottish  legislation ; 
but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  is  called  right  honourable  by  courtesy 
only.  Outside  Parliament  he  acts  as  public 
prosecutor,  in  which  duties  he  is  assisted  by 
the  Solicitor-General  and  four  advoeatet-depute, 
and  appears  for  the  Crown  in  all  civil  cases. 
His  warrants  for  searching,  apprehending, 
and  imprisoning  run  in  any  part  of  Scotland ; 
he  is  allowed  to  sit  witlun  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  session,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  peers 
of  the  realm. 

Bardaj,  Dignt  <tf  the  Law  of  Scotland ;  More, 
LectuTM  on  the  Lawn  of  Scodand.Tol.  i. :  Knight, 
Cyeiopadia  of  PciUicai Knowledge.    [L.  C.  S.] 

jLdvOWBOn  is  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  vested  in  a  man 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  word  is  taken 
from  Lat.  advocation  for  he  who  had  the 
advowson  was  the  protector  or  patron  of 
the  church.  As  the  parochial  system  was 
grafted  on  the  township,  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  right  of  presentation  would  at  first 
1)0  in  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  as  a  fact, 
the  early  parish  priests  were  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  appointed  by  the  biehox>s. 
An  advowson  is  preeentative  when  it  i.s  the 
right  of  presenting  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 
for  institution;  eoilatirs  when  the  bishop 
is  patron ;  donative  when  by  royal  foundation 
or  Uoence  the  patron  can  present  without 
reference  to  the  bishop.  An  advowson  is 
regarded  by  the  law  as  a  trust.  Yet  advow- 
Bons,  and  the  power  of  exercising  the 
light  of  presentation  for  one  or  more  terms, 


can  be  sold  subject  to  some  restrictions.  A 
right  of  nomination  to  the  patron  may  exist 
separate  from  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
bishop ;  thus,  in  the  mortgEige  of  an  advow- 
son, the  mortgagee  presents,  but  he  must  do 
so  on  the  nomination  of  the  mortgager. 
Neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  their  trustees 
may  present ;  they  must  sell  the  presentation, 
or  it  will  vest  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford 
or  of  Cambridge  (U  Geo.  II.,  c.  17).  The 
presentee  must  be  in  priest's  orders  before 
his  institution  (14  Car.  II.,  c.  4).  Restric- 
tions on  patronage  depend  on  the  law  of 
simony,  which,  as  far  as  our  temporal  courts 
are  concerned,  is  founded  on  31  £liz.,  c.  6, 
and  12  Anne,  c.  12.  A  clergyman  may  not 
purchase  a  n^  presentation  for  himself,  but 
he  may  purchase  an  advowson,  and  be  pre- 
sented on  the  next  Vacancy.  If  a  patron 
neglects  to  exercise  his  right,  the  presenta- 
tion lapses  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the 
bishop,  the  archbishop,  and  the  crown  suu- 
cesitively.  Suits  for  disturbance  of  patronage 
used  to  be  maintained  by  darrein  presentment, 
and  later  more  usually  b^  quare  impedit,  and 
now,  since  23  and  24  Yict.,  c.  126,  by  writ 
of  summons.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  insti- 
tute the  clerk  presented  by  the  patron,  unless 
there  is  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
patron  or  the  clerk  has  remedy  in  case  of 
I'ef  usal  by  application  to  the  Provincial  Court. 

Phillimore,  £ccl.  Law ;  Crippa,  Law  of  CKutc\, 
fto.;  Chitty,  CoU0ceion  qTStoTutM.    [W.  H.] 

AelfHeah.    [Alpheoe.] 

Aalrad  (Aildred,  Eal&ed)  of  RisyAULx, 
St.  (b.  1109,  rf.  1166].  An  English  historian, 
bom  at  Hexham,  ana  educated  in  the  family  of 
King  David  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  a  Scotch  bishopric  that  he  might  be- 
come a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Rie- 
vaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  became 
abbot  in  1146.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works,  among  which  are  lives  of  Edward  thn 
Confessor,  David  of  Scotland,  Queen  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  and  St.  Ninian,  and  a  Chronicle 
of  the  King^  of  England.  None  of  his  works 
are  of  high  historical  value.  **  Ailred  of 
Rieyaulx,**  says  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  "ranks 
in  the  second  class  of  English  mediaeval  his- 
torians, and  even  there  does  not  occupy  the 
first  place.**  Aelred  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  theological  treatises.  He  was 
canonised  in  1191. 

See  Sir  Thos.  Hardy,  DMonpfivtf  CaeolooiM  o^ 
JCatertok,  ii.  SA,  kfi.  (Rolls  ^es.)  Aelred  e 
works  were  ooUeoted  by  B.  Gibbon,  Donai, 
1631,  4to,  and  they  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Miffne, 
Pa(rolo0ia,  vol.  105.  Aelred's  Ftta  S.  Edtrardi 
Conf.  and  Deecriv^  de  fi«Uo  apiid  fittandardum 
•re  in  Twysden  Seripioree  Decern. 

JBthelberht.    [Etublbbbt.] 
JBthelred.    [Ethblrbd.] 
JBthelstane.    [Atublstak.] 

Afjylta.w  Waira.  (1)  Situated  in  imme* 
diate    proximity  to    the    N.W.  frontier    of 
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India,  Afghanintan  has,  from  the  earliest 
tioiea,  figured  conspicuoosly  in  the  history 
of  Hindoetan  and  of  Centnl  Asia.  Its  first 
coimection  with  English  history  dates  from 
the  year  1809,  when  the  rumour  of  a  joint 
invaaioa  of  Indisy  determined  on  by  Napoleon 
and  the  Czar  Alexander,  led  to  the  despatch 
of  the  Uon.  M.  Elphinstone  as  envoy  to  Shah 
Shujah,  then  ruler  of  CabuL  A  treaty  was 
coiM^nded  between  the  two  at  Peshawur.  The 
subsequent  events,  fraught  with  intestine 
broUs,  do  not  call  for  detailed  review,  though 
we  may  note  Xha  visit  of  Lieut.  Alexander 
Bomea  to  Cabul,  on  his  way  to  Bokhara,  in 
1832,  for  the  mass  of  intereeiking  information- 
collected  thereby.  In  1834,  Shah  Shujah, 
who  had  been  dethroned,  endeavoured  to 
regain  his  power,  and  advanced  on  Candahar, 
but  was  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed,  ruler  of 
Cabul,  and  Kohandil  Khan,  who  reigned  at 
Candahar.  He  took  refuge  eventually  with 
Nasir  Khan,  of  Khelat,  who  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Ludiana  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
dignity.  In  1837,  the  siege  of  Herat  by 
Peiaiay  encouraged,  as  believed,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  led  the  English  to  despatch  Bumes 
as  resident  at  the  court  of  GabuL  But  the 
Buq^ension  of  the  negotiations  then  existing 
between  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Kussiaus 
being  refused  by  the  Amir,  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed  of  pL&dng  the  ex-king. 
Shah  Shujah,  on  the  Afghan  throne.  An 
anny  of  21,000  men  was  assembled  on  the 
Indus  (I6th  January,  1830),  and,  advancing 
on  Candahar  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  took 
possession  of  that  city,  where  Shah  Shujah 
WIS  crowned  on  the  8th  May.  Ghasmi  fell 
next,  the  gate  of  the  city  being  blown  in  by 
lieut.  (afterwards  G^eral  Sir  Henry) 
Ihuaad.  Dost  Mahomed,  finding  his  forces 
melting  away,  tied  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  the  Britidi  entered  Cabul  without  oppo- 
sition. Shah  Shujah's  restoration  was  at 
first  popular,  but  the  people,  soon  finding  how 
c-ompletely  Uiis  was  due  to  English  support, 
inoeosed  at  the  reduction  of  subsidies  to  the 
chiefs,  and  inflamed  by  the  mullahs  or  priests, 
began  to  gather  in  insurrection.  The  British 
auUiorities  neglected  warmngs,  and  on  the 
2nd  November,  1841,  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  other  officers  were 
treacherously  assassinated.  Disasters  fol- 
lowed thicldy  on  one  another,  and  General 
Elphinstone,  on  whom  the  command  had  been 
throstt  was  in  the  feeblest  health.  At  a  con- 
ference with  Akbar  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed^s 
son.  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy, 
was  mordered  by  that  chief ;  and  on  the  6th 
January,  1842,  the  British  garrison  of  4,500, 
with  nearly  three  times  that  number  of  camp 
followers,  proceeded  to  evacuate  the  country, 
but  perished  miserably  in  the  mountain  passes 
between  C^bnl  and  .fellalabad,  a  single  sur- 
vivor. Dr.  Brydon,  alone  reaching  the  latter 
city.    Qhazni  fell  to  the  Afghans  on  the  10th 


December,  some  hundreds  of  Sepoys  being 
carried  into  capti\ity,  while  ninety-five  host- 
ages, left  by  the  Brituh,  were  in  durance  near 
GabuL  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  however, 
were  held  firmly  by  Generals  Nott  and  Sale 
respectively.  A  strong  expedition,  under 
General  Pollock,  was  prepared  in  India,  and 
after  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  relieved  JeUa* 
labad.  After  halting  two  months  at  this 
place,  the  time  being  spent  in  negotiations. 
General  Pollock  advanced  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan 
entering  Cabul  a  few  days  later.  The  cap- 
tives were  recovered,  the  principal  bazar 
of  Cabul  razed  to  the  ground,  and  General 
Nott,  who  had  advanced  from  Candahar  and 
captured  Ghazni,  beheld,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cabul,  the  British  flag  floating  over  the 
ramparts.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  our 
troops  Shah  Shiii'ah  was  assassinated,  and 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  restored  to  his 
former  power.  During  the  Sikh  revolt,  in 
1848,  he  joined  them  against  the  British,  but 
a  friendly  understanding  was  arrived  at  and 
a  treaty  concluded  in  1856.  The  same  year 
saw  the  acquisition  of  the  Candahar  province 
by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  second  Persian 
advance  on  Herat;  its  capture  and  final 
cession,  through  feur  of  the  English,  who 
had  •sent  an  expedition  to  the  Peraiiin  Gulf, 
are  the  subsequent  events  of  note. 

(2)  Shere  Ali  Khan,  who  ascended  the 
Afghan  throne  in  1863,  passed  through  great 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  eventually  over- 
came lus  rivals  and  foes  in  1 868.  An  arrange- 
ment was  arrived  at  between  the  British  and 
Kussian  governments  in  1872  that  Afghani- 
stan was  beyond  the  field  of  Russian  influence, 
and  the  practical  violation  of  this  under- 
standing m  1878,  coupled  with  the  repulse 
by  the  Afghans  of  a  British  mission,  led  to 
a  fresh  Afghan  war.  The  victories  at  Ali 
Musjid  and  Pewar,  and  the  capture  of  Can- 
dahar and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  placed  all  the  important  vantage 
points  of  Eastern  Afghanistan  (Cabul  ex- 
cepted) in  our  hands.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Gandamak  with  Yakub  Khan,  who 
had  succeeded  to  power  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Shere  Ali,  but  all  its  provisions  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  murder  of  Sir  L. 
Cavagnari,  who  had  been  deputed  as  English 
envoy  to  CabuL  Sir  F.  Roberts  promptly 
advanced  on  the  capital,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Afghans  at  Charasia.  For  some 
months,  however,  fighting  went  on,  till,  at 
the  close  of  1879,  the  total  defeat  of  Mahomed 
Jan  effectually  dispersed  the  insurgents. 
These  successes  were  worthily  supported  by 
Sir  D.  Stewart's  victory  at  Ahmed  Khevl,  he 
having  advanced  to  Cabul  from  Candahar. 
Matters  were  now  settling  down,  but  the 
approach  of  the  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan  from  the 
side  of  Herat  kindled  anew  the  fiames  of 
rebellion.  This  pretender,  having  defeated 
General  Burrows  at  Maiwand,  proceeded  to 
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invest  Candahar,  but  was  utterly  routed  in 
bis  turn  by  General  Sir  F.  Roberts,  wbo  had 
eifected  the  difficult  march  from  Cabul  with 
much  skill  and  generalship.  In  September, 
1880,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Kurram  and  Cabul  valleys,  and  in  the 
following  April  from  Candahar,  leaving  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
Abdur  Rahman,  whose  authority  as  ruler  of 
the  country  had  been  recognised  by  England 
in  July,  1880. 

The  chief  aathorities  on  the  subject  of  A^han- 
istan  generally  will  be  found  ennmeratod  at 
length  in  Sir  Charles  HacOregor'a  admirable 
QazettMr,  publiahed  at  Calcutta  in  1871.  The 
leading  erenta  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are 
briefly  ohronided  in  Sobertaou's  Thret  Cam- 
]>aiyiumii/0fcaiiMtan(lfi81).         [C.  E.  B.] 

Affirmatioiis.  [Oath,  Parliambntaky, 
and  Oath  in  Coxtbts  of  Law.] 

Africa.  [South  Afbican  Colonieb  and 
West  Afjucan  Colonus.] 

Africaii  Companj.  [Dariev  Scheme.] 

Affathay  or  Elfoita,  second  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  betrothed  to 
Harold  in  1062,  but  died  shortly  after. 

Aghxim,  Battle  of  (July  12,  1691), 
fought  in  the  cam|>aign  between  William  III. 
and  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  resulted'  in  a 
victory,  gained  by  Ginkel,  over  the  Irish  and 
French  troops,  under  St.  Euth.  The  French 
general  had  allowed  Athlone  to  be  taken 
(June  30).  He  then  fell  back  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  bog.  A  wooden  breast- 
work had  beon  constructed  in  front,  near  the 
edge  of  the  morass.  Ginkel  started  from 
Ballinasloe,  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  on  the 
11th,  and  reconnoitred  the  Irish  position. 
Next  dav  at  five  in  the  evening  the  battle 
began.  ^Tho  English  first  struggled  through 
the  bog  and  attacked  the  breastwork,  only  to 
be  driven  back  again  and  agaizL  Ginkel  was 
meditating  a  retreat.  But  Mackay  and  Ru- 
vigny  led  the  cavalry  through  a  narrow 
passage  in  the  morass,  and  turned  the  Irish 
nank.  At  this  crisis  St.  Ruth  was  killed. 
His  officers  foolishly  kept  his  death  secret, 
so  that  Sarsfield,  who  might  have  taken  the 
command,  remained  with  the  reserve.  At 
length  the  breastwork  was  carried.  The 
Irish  retreated  step  by  step,  but,  after  a 
while,  broke  and  fled.  Then  the  conquerors 
began  to  kill  without  mercy.  For  miles 
around  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  on 
the  fields.  The  country  looked,  it  was  said, 
like  an  immense  pasture  covered  with  flocks 
of  sheep.  Sarsfield  did  his  beat  to  cover  the 
retreat.  One  body  of  fugitives  went  towards 
Gkdway,  the  other  towards  Limerick. 

London  Oac«et«  1691 :  Maranlay,  HuT.  o/Eng, ; 
Froude,  Bng.  in  Ir^nd, 

Affinoourtv  Batti^b  of,  fought  October 
267i415.     Henry    V.,    in   attempting   to 


regain  the  ground  which  Edward  III.  had 
lost  in  his  first  campaign  against  Fnuwe, 
took  Harfleur,  but  finding  his  army  greatly 
diminished  by  sickness,  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  great  expedition.  He  resolved  to 
make  his  way  to  Calais  through  the  hostile 
provinces  of  I^ormandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois. 
His  army  consisted  of  about  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  archers,  and  700  knights. 
A  French  army  numbering  at  least  50,000, 
under  the  Constable  D'Albret,  was  gathered  to 
cut  them  off.  The  English  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  Somme,  and  Henry  was  courteously 
asked  to  name  a  day  for  battle.  He  answered 
that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  field. 
For  four  days  the  French  marched  by  the 
side  of  the  English.  At  last  the  Constable 
chose  his  position  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Cre^y,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  English  from 
the  village  of  Agincourt.  The  battle-field 
was  a  somewhat  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  woods  on  the  east  and  west,  while  through 
it  ran  the  road  to  Calais.  The  French  were 
drawn  up  in  three  massive  lines.  The  first 
two  lines  fought  on  foot;  the  third  was 
mounted.  The  confined  nature  of  the  ground 
gave  no  chance  for  the  use  of  artillery,  and 
the  heavy-armed  French  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  soft  ground,  as  compared  with 
the  light-armed  English  yeomen.  The  Eng- 
lish were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  but  all 
close  together.  While  their  lines  were  only 
four  deep,  the  French  were  massed  thiity 
deep.  Before  the  battle  futile  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  and  Henry  V.  used  the  time 
to  seud  some  archers  secretly  through  the  wood 
to  watch  the  left  flank  of  the  French.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  to 
the  English  to  advance.  The  archers  ran 
forward  armed  with  stakes,  which  they  fixed 
in  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  palisade  in 
front  of  them.  Darting  forward,  they  fired 
with  splendid  aim  at  the  French  men-at- 
arms,  who  were  unable  to  advance  quickly 
in  the  soft  ground,  and  fell  in  numbers. 
Meanwhile  the  French  cavalry  attempted  a 
flank  movement,  but  were  taken  unawares  by 
the  archers  in  ambush;  their  horses  soon 
became  unmanageable,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  French  infantry,  finding 
themselves  unsupported,  broke,  and  the 
English  archers,  seizing  their  swords  and 
maces,  rushed  into  their  lines  and  turned  them 
to  flight.  Then,  reinforced  by  the  English 
men-at-arms,  the  archers  attacked  the  second 
division  of  the  French.  Hero  the  battle  was 
fiercer  and  more  equal.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on 
on  the  French  side,  and  Henry  V.  on  the 
English,  fought  desperately,  and  for  two 
hours  the  victory  was  uncertain.  At  length 
Alen^n  was  slain,  and  the  French  gave 
way.  A  cry  was  raised  among  the  English 
that  a  new  French  army  was  coming  up  in 
their  rear.  In  the  panic  Henry  V.  gave  orders 
that  all  prisoners  should  bo  slain.  Many 
brave  Fronchmen    met   their  death  before 


I  (UaooTered  that  the  auppoaed  army 
h  only  a  band  ot  peaauitii  who  haA  u>l- 
"  ■  to  plnnilur.  MoanwiiilB  the  third 
_.  D  uf  the  Prmi-h  wavtreil,  aoil,  at  hut, 
After  throe  hoius'  fightmir  the  victory 
[  tha  Eu^lish  was  awurRd.  The  t'rench 
iuMea  wt^n  veiy  heuvy.  Mora  than  lU.DOO 
mm  tell  OQ  the  field,  unoogHt  them  8,0UD 
oobles,  kni^hta,  anil  squires. 

On  Uk  Ed^IiU  aida,  iwa  WnUltMChun.  Hiittma 
'--•  —  -   BimlisiD,    riia  ^  <I>iiii    Hnn^;  v.- 


Agitetioii, Political.  [«»thaiM>Ex.] 

ttgr%  i*  <*  strong  tiiid  ancient  town  on  tho 
fJTor  Jumna,  in  Iho  North-Weiil  Provintes 
of  India.  It  was  (onnerly  one  of  the  chiuf 
cttie*  of  the  Mogul  dynoBtv,  and  in  the 
nnof  IBU3  it  waa  htld  by'thu  Muhiattas, 
frtan  whum  it  vaa  capturad  by  Genera]  Lake 
•iter  ■  day'i  bomharaineilt,  and  ceded  to  thu 
Engliib  by  Sdndtah  at  the  peuce  of  Surgo 
injea^una.  A^ra  then  bm^niH  the  capi- 
bl  of  one  of  tha  eight  cmiuuiuiuDershipB 
into  vbicit  the  Nurtli-WeBt  Provincee  wero 
dlTidfid,  atui  the  residence  ot  the  Lieutenant- 
i':«TttiKir;  bat  nntp  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
when  the  Euiopean  residcnU  wore  oienaced 
by  the  inaui^ioit  sepoys,  ami  hud  la  taliu 
idngi:  in  Uie  fort,  the  ptxivinci&l  seut  of 
gorasmetit  has  been  trtmsfr.'rrcd  tu  Allahn- 
hid.  Agra  containii  the  old  puhkoo  ol  Shah 
Jcluai,  a  niosque  which  is  one  ot  the  moat 
biBiitifnt  in  Indis.  oiid  the  famoug  Tujmahal, 
1   magnificent    maasoleum    huilt    by    IjhuJi 


wifa. 


"Agyeemont  of  tba  People "  wrb 
one  at  John  L.illjuin«'s  numeiuiiB  pamphlets, 
■ad  was  published  in  1618.  It  was  received 
with  great  Bilhiutssm  by  the  Levellen;  and 
■t  a  inBUtingbeldbtitwcHkBertfonI  and  Ware, 
tor  the  parpoae  of  restoring  discipline  to  the 
limy,  anil  ■alisfying  tlie  claims  of  the 
KJdiets,  •  large  number  wore  this  pamphlet 
in  thnr  hata.  Fuirfai  and  Cromwell  ordered 
lluvi  tu  remove  the  pamphlets.  All  th<r 
nigimettta  except  Lilburnu's  obeyed;  and 
<'mniweli,  [iCTCeiving  the  nncessity  ot  at  once 
Mopiiiiic  the  iiiBDbordination,  cansed  One 
of  tiw  nnglcnders  to  be  shot,  and  [he  others 
impriwOEdL     [LiunuNiE :  Livelleum.] 

JLgziCOlft.  C-iJiCs  JCLlt-s  fj.  37.  d.  93), 
Ronian  gijvemor  of  BriUin  (TS—M),  hod, 
prvrioo*  ti>  his  ngipoinlment,  served  in  the 
wland  nndor  C«(«ilii!.  During  his  governor- 
•hap  h*  endmvoured  to  subdue  the  tribes  in 
iba  niiTthi  and  to  conciliate  the  British  to  the 


thm  lo  oi-iiie  ta  the  towns,  and  hnd  many  of 
Ih*  xns  of  the  chiefs  instructed  in  literature 
sad  tiTfllr"!  and  he  succeeded  so  well  "  tbut 


thoy  who  bad  Utely  scorned  to  Icurn  the 
Komon  Linguage  were  becoming  fond  of 
acquiring  the  Roman  eloqucmco."  In  73  he 
reduced  Mona ;  in  79  he  subdued  the  north  of 
Brilain  lo  the  Tweed  ;  in  80  ho  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay ;  the  year  81  was 
cnLployod  in  constructing  a  chain  of  forta 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth ;  in  [he 
next  year  he  explored  the  north-west  part  ul' 
the  island,  and  planned  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land, hut  the  rising  of  the  Caledonians,  under 
their  chief  Oslgacus,  prevented  this  project 
being  carried  out.  After  some  severo  flghtinK, 
ho  defeated  Oalgacns,  and  thns  subdued  thi' 
whole  island-  In  8*  ho  sailed  round  the 
island,  and  discovered  the  Orkiieyx ;  iind  in 
(ho  same  year  ho  returned  to  Itouie.  where  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  him. 

The  Life  ol  Aplcolii  »m  written  bj'  his  son- 
in-Iaw.  the  historisD  Tuitut.  Tbe  .jH.irolu  Li 
0\e  beat  eiluit  suwudi  ot  tha  condition  oC 
Britain  lb  tii9  earljr  part  ot  Lbe  iienod  itt  the 

Anicnltnre.  The  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  England  is  derived  from  two  sources : 
the  literature  on  ths  subject,  which  is 
scanty  in  the  earlier  period,  but  becomes 
copious  as  time  goes  on,  and  contemporaneuus 
records,  which  are  exceedingly  ahuiidant  and 
exHct  in  thu  thirteenth,  touilventh,  and  part 
ot  the  Sftuimth  centuries,  but  are  scuico  after 
this  time.  The  tact  that  so  great  a  mass  of 
domestic  archives  hns  been  preserved  is  duo 
to  the  importance  the  ru]^  of  law  gave 
to  all  documents  wbich  could  be  alleged  in 
proof  of  title.  Besides,  il  was  at  an  early 
period  tho  custom  with  nearly  all  proprietors 
—even  the  sovereign  and  the  great  peera~to 
cultivate  their  own  estates  with  their  own 
capital,  and  undtT  the  superiotGndonco  ot 
bailiffB,  who  regularly  drew  up  an  annual 
balance-sheet,  which  was  submitted  to  Iho 
audit  of  their  lords,  llcnce  it  is  possible,  iiy 
investigating  these  accounts,  to  discover  how 
land  was  slocked  and  cultivated,  and  what 
was  the  amount  ot  produce  which  agriculture 
secured  from  land. 

Generally,  during  the  mediajval  period, 
the  greater  port  of  the  land  in  a  pariah 
or  manor  wu  possessed  by  the  lord  and 
the  tenants,  free  and  serf,  in  the  simpe  of 
strips  or  furrows  in  a  common  field,  nepurated 
hv  a  narrow  boundai^  of  untilled  ground, 
"fheso    Holds   were   private   property    durinjt 

Cof  the  year  (as  a  rulci.  from  Lady-day  lo 
aaelmas),  and  common  pastimi  tor  tho 
roat.  Bometimps  llelds— geni-raUy  pasturc- 
laad — were  held  in  absolute  ownership,  and 
the  value  of  such  closoa  was  grent.  Besidus 
the  calttvatod  land  and  the  closts.  there  was 
alnuys  a  more  or  leas  considerable  area  of 
common  posture,  and  generally  a  wood  in 
which  hogs  wore  fed,  a  small  charge  being 
paid  for  each  head.  English  agriculture  from 
very  early  times  always  looke-l  to  the  raising 
'  ■    live   stock    ua    a   mosl 
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important  industiy,  and  the  sucoees  vith 
whioh  stock-breeding  was  handled  is  proved 
by  the  great  value  of  English  wool,  and  by 
the  numerous  qualities  of  this  product.  The 
keeping  of  sheep  in  connection  with  arable 
farming  bas  always  been  a  special  character- 
istic of  EngUsh  agriculture,  and  for  several 
centuries  this  country  had  almost  a  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  wool. 

Early  agriculture  in  England  was  very  rude. 
The  plough  was  clumsy,  iron  was  exceedingly 
dear,  draught-cattle,  horses  and  oxen,  were 
small,  and  the  ground  was  only  scratched 
on  the  surface.  The  husbandman  had  but 
little  farmyard  manure,  and  the  only  artificial 
fertilisers  which  he  knew  of  were  marl  and 
lime.  The  seed  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
land,  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  peas,  and  about  four  bushels  of 
barley  and  oats.  Four  times  the  seed  sown 
was  thought  to  be  a  fair  crop,  and  five  times 
was  seldom  obtained  even  on  tbe  best  land. 
The  husbandman  knew  nothing  of  winter 
roots,  or  of  artificial  grasses,  as  they  are 
called.  Hence  his  cattle  were  starved  in  the 
winter,  and  always  stunted.  Under  this  im- 
perfect cultivation,  he  was  forced  to  let  at 
Inast  a  tluid  of  his  land  lie  in  fallow  every 
year.  The  com  was  reaped  by  cutting  os 
the  ears,  the  straw  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  field  at  least  for  a  time,  often  per- 
manently, in  order  to  restore  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  the  population,  town  and 
country,  generally  took  part  in  the  harvest, 
for  the  number  of  residents  in  the  country 
was  insufficient  for  gathering  even  the  scanty 
harvest.  The  stock  on  the  land  was  far  more 
valuable  than  the  land  itself.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  stock  on  a  well-tilled  farm 
was  worth  three  times  as  moch  as  the  land. 
The  rent  of  good  arable  land  was  for  three 
centuries  about  sixpence  an  acre. 

It  is  not  likely,  even  if  the  great  land- 
ownen  had  continued  to  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  that  much  progress  could  have  been 
made  in  agriculture,  for  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  Europe  were  almost  stagnant  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  the  great 
land-owners  abandoned  cultivation  on  their 
own  account,  and  let  their  land  and  stock  to 
tenant-^rmers,  a  stocked  estate  being  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
capital,  even  though  the  landlord  did  all  the 
repairs,  and  made  good  the  losses  of  his 
tenant's  sheep.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  tenant  should  make  agricul- 
tural discoveries  and  improvements,  and  it  is 
certain  that  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  some  360  years,  no 
material  alteration  was  made  in  English 
agriculture,  except  in  sheep-fanning,  and 
certainly  no  appreciable  progress. 

Small  as  was  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  comparison  with  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained at  later  periods,  it  is  very  likely  that 


nearly  as  much  land  was  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  is  in  modern  times  in  England. 
Certain  counties,  especially  the  north  and 
the  west,  were  very  backward,  as  we  learn 
from  those  few  valuations  of  counties  for  tax- 
ing purposes  which  are  still  extant,  and  are 
probably  the  only  genuine  valuations  in  ex- 
istence. But  the  towns  were  much  smaller, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  human  habi- 
tations in  such  counties  as  Middlesex,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Norfolk,  the  most  opulent  of  the 
English  counties,  was  far  less  than  at  present. 
Ornamental  grounds  were  wholly  unknown, 
and  the  land  was  ploughed  up  to  the  noble*  s 
castle  and  the  farmer's  homestead.  One  can 
constantly  see  in  parks,  which  are  now  an- 
cient, and  surrounding  residences  which  are 
still  more  ancient,  the  signs  that  cultivation 
had  formerly  been  carried  on  over  places 
which  are  now  either  ornamental  only,  or 
are  devoted  to  pasture.  In  the  descrij^on 
given  of  ancient  estates,  we  may  often  find 
that  land  was  ploughed  and  sown  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  manor-house,  and  over  spaces 
which  have  long  been  streets  in  busy  towns. 
Our  ancestors  had  poor  gardens,  and  no  plea- 
sure grounds.  In  the  more  fertile  counties, 
which  are  now  known  by  the  absence  of  by- 
roads, it  is  likely  that  more  land  than  is  now 
cultivated  was,  in  the  poor  fashion  of  those 
times,  tilled,  under  the  disadvantageous  system 
of  frequent  fallows  and  common  fields.  For 
as  ploughing  was  merely  superficial,  and  the 
number  of  crops  was  very  limited,  land  was 
early  exhausted,  and  had  to  rest  in  fallow. 
As  the  ownership  of  several  lands  or  closes 
was  rare,  and  was  generally  confined  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  furrows  in  the  common 
field,  with  the  scanty  pasture  of  the  manor 
common,  were  the  holdiing  of  the  small  agri- 
culturist,  i.0,,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  since 
nearly  all  possessed  land  ;  but  were  held,  as 
far  as  the  first  portion  of  the  holding  was 
concerned,  under  the  least  advantageous  form. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  common  land  for  pasture 
as  profitable  as  it  might  have  been.  Gene- 
rally the  right  of  pasturage  was  without 
stint,  that  is,  each  occupier  had  the  right 
of  putting  as  many  cattle  or  sheep  as  he  could 
get  upon  the  common  pasture;  and  as  the 
lord,  who  possessed,  as  has  been  said,  closes 
from  which  he  could  make  hay,  or  could 
devote  to  forthcoming  stock,  had  many  more 
cattle  than  the  tenants,  he  could  make  the 
common  pasture  of  comparatively  little  value 
to  them  by  overstocking  it. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  character  of 
medieval  husbandry  than  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  prices  of  hay  are  recorded  in  early 
times,  and  the  excessive  rent  which  was  paid 
for  enclosed  pastures.  The  rent  of  arable 
land  being  about  sixpence  an  acre,  that  of 
natural  meadow  is  constantly  sixteen  times 
as  much,  and  the  aftermaths  over  four  or 
five  times.  In  our  day,  the  best  natural 
meadow  does  not  command  a  rent  of  more 


.  .  a   tlic    biHt    anible.    During    the 

tbiri««lith  xtd  faurt«entli  centuritis,  it  ts  nu-a 
In  fiiiil.  ta  the  examination  of  many  tbouauml 
iccuost*,  Iho  prices  of  hay  given.  In  the 
GftcHDth  nod  aistseiith,  during  which  time 
atcloHires  were  fretioent,  and  muny  ot  thu 

■ouilly  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  fanuet, 
■od  eiCD  f)  the  employmetit  uf  violi^nt  rame- 
dif«  (or  the  wrong  which  they  felt  had  beca 
done  Uieni,  prices  of  hay  are  rery  cammoii. 

Undei  SD  imperfect  a  lyltem  of  agriculture, 
u  the  people  were  fed  on  unwholewme  lalted 
(ood  during  bait  the  year,  and  cattle  w&iv 
itaiTcd  duTiag  the  mne  period,  iliBsaae  was 
common  in  man  and  beast.  Scurry,  the 
iaeriUhU  eonacqaeiK-e  of  the  use  »i  salted 
jwat,  atvd  a  deficient  regulable  diet,  wus 
idmit.  LeproAy.  which  an  abunclant  voge- 
lihin  food  has  banished,  was  iis  common  as 
it  now  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  unclean 
tiabil*  of  our  forefather?  added  to  the  geneml 
tmhtalMiinrsa  of  tjeir  ti«ea.  Few  people  lired 
b-yond  fifty,  when  they  were  old.  ITugues 
uf  tenible  deadlines  attacked  lbs  people, 
it  is  probable  that  one-third  of  th(<  pupulanon 
perished  in  1349,  wben  the  Block  Death  ap- 
iwea  amang  ns.  [BuiTK  Death.]  The 
Plague  oontinued  to  ippeu  at  intervals,  till 
Hit  last  TtaitaticKi  in  16Bf),  when  it  seems 
anal  larililc.  becnuse  it  has  been  most 
minutely  described.  Aiter  the  battle  of 
BMworth,  a  nev  disoaaa,  the  sweating  sick- 
ana,  appaired,  and  tor  a  long  time  was  the 

rial  scuurge  of  the  English  people.  Lilie 
fdagme,  it  was  very  dcstructi\'e ;  but, 
<mlike  it,  doe*  not  appear  to  have  hem 
t  foreixTi  un  porta tiOD,  bat  the  resuU  of 
^it,  privation,  sod  unwholesome  toad.  It 
is  only  by  the  otadj  of  contemporaueous 
(ridenee,  lavi  by  inquiry  from  undoubted 
beta,  that  we  can  discover  the  real  extent 
•f  the  toHs.  bo  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
CK  enileuce  of  the  occasion  on  which  plagues 
bsVB  visited  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is 
ouiooa  to  find  that  two  diseases,  scab  in  sheep 
tad  smut  in  wheut,  were  Qrst  noticed  at 
pviDda  irbicb  Can  lie  almost  dBtmed.  The 
hvoMT  amianra  about  I28S.  and  was  par- 
liiailarly  dreaded,  because  it  imperilled  the 
ptftTTp*!  fcmrcB  of  English  opulence  during 
tlw  lU^iUe  Ag:ea,and,  indted,  for  long  after, 
p-ri****  wool,  in  the  clolb  produced  from 
wfaicti  a  Lui^  port  of  Western  Eumpe  was 
dad.  The  other  was  smut  in  wheat  and 
tha  aOinl  grains,  which  was  first  noticed 
M  l$'t7,  ■  year  of  comparative  famine. 
TW  ait  ot  Ote  u|^culturist  has  long  been 
snga^Hi  in  aombstiag  these  two  [jests  of  bis 
aHmif.  Other  serious  diseases,  (he  rot  in 
i|^)ii  and  ptcnro-pnenmonia  in  homed  cattle, 
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mon  [iractice  to  lot  live  and  dead  rtoclc  with 
knd.  in  other  words,  to  stock  a  farmcr'n  lund 
as  well  as  let  it  to  him.  The  monnsteries 
continued  the  practii-e  up  to  the  dissolution. 
The  leasing  of  stock  was  the  boat  part  of  the 
landlord's  proSt  on  his  property,  and  by  im- 
pEcaliOD  the  least  proQtoble  form  of  holding 
to  the  tenant     Hence,  in  order  to  induce 


Rthis  kind  of  occupancy,  tl 
_  covonautfd  to  do  nil  repoii 


landlord  not  only  cuvonnutcd  to  do  nil  repairs, 
gtvot  and  small,  ott  the  holding,  but  to  insnru 
the  tenants  against  the  loss  ot  their  cattle  hy 
disease.  In  the  rent-rolls  ot  gn«t  estaluH, 
the  oosts  of  tenants'  losses  by  cattle  disease 
form  a  vary  serious  item,  andlhniwa  plain  and 
ohHracteriatic  light  un  agriculture  and  its 
cuBtotne  in  England,  while  they  show  how 
it  came  to  be  on  English  custjim  that  Luid- 
lords  should  improve  land.  The  first  cbanve 
in  this  prolonged  syBlem  bpgan  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Dutch.  Whan  that  people 
hod,  by  almost  superhuman  efforta,  oblainoil 
their  political  beodom,  they  began  to  cultivute 
Uulland  on  new  methods,  and  to  instnict 
Europe.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to 
the  human  mind  m  the  sevcntifenth  ci'ntury 
rencted  upon  husbandry.  Thu  discovery  of 
the  procc«t  of  reducing  iron  by  pit-roiil 
ehenpened  the  tools  of  the  hoabandman.  The 
Dutch  diseoviTed  and  imnrovod  winter  routs, 
the  turnip  and  carrot.  It  is  estinuiled  thiit 
Che  turnip  has  doubled  the  produi'tivenesi  of 
Lind.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch 
verc  the  seedsmen  of  Western  Europe  Then 
they  cultivated  clover,  and  other  »o-calli'd 
ortilicial  grasses,  and  English  agricnltunsls 
and  landnwDcra  soon  saw  that  gieutcr 
profits  and  birger  renM  would  accrue  from 
these  new  inventiona  The  effect  of  these 
iinprovemmts  was,  that  the  numbers  and  the 
([unlity  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  greatly 
incronsod,  the  agriculturist  being  enabled 
to  flod  tkom  food  in  winter,  and  keep 
them  at  least  in  some  condition.  1'ill 
winter  roots  were  discovered,  surplus  slock 
was  killed  in  November,  and  salted  for 
winter  proviaona,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Uiis 
systvm  was  injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  a 
great  hiadrunce  to  agricultural  progreBS. 

lluring  two  epochs  of  Engli^  hutory,  (he 
Gtte4>nth  und  the  eighteenth  centuries,  agri- 
cultural products  were  abundant  and  chcnp. 
The  seasoua  appear  to  have  been  continuously 
dvonrable,  while  the  result  was  aided  by 
the  creation  otealales  in  severalty,  by  encliHing 
portions  of  lunils  on  which  there  were  certain 
common  uses,  and  by  similar  eipodlenla.  Tlio 
loss  WHS  considerable  to  the  general  body  of 
occupiers,  but  the  aggregate  food  product  was 
greatly  increased.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  Enclosure  Ads  were  exceedingly 
common.  Between  172eand  1T9E.  1,7(11  such 
Ai:ta  were  passed,  dealing  with  nearly  three 
million  aci«s.  From  this  date  to  18S0,  2,3<i6 
more  Acts  were  pussed,  under  which  six  million 
rouiT!  uciVH  were  (Jiua  iippropriulod.     iiiM\  Ul 
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this  area  passed  from  common  pasture  to 
arable,  and  as  it  ma^  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  agriculturist  would  not 
cultivate  new  soil  except  with  the  prospect 
of  increased  profit,  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced must  have  been  greatly  increased.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  sheep,  by  the  selection  of  those 
which,  had  the  best  points.  This  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  arib  was  due  to  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  and  even  more  perhaps  to  Mr.  Coke, 
afterwards  Lord  Leicester.  The  economy  of 
such  a  selection  was  rapidly  extended  to  cattle, 
and  up  to  recent  times  stock  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  better  than  in  any  part  of  the 
civilised  world,  pedigree  animals  being  ex- 
ported to  all  countries  from  this.  Nor  were 
the  discoveries  in  practical  science  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century  without  their 
significance  on  agriculture.  With  cheaper 
iron  came  better  and  cheaper  tools,  a  deeper 
and  more  thorough  manipulation  of  the  soil, 
and  consequentiy  a  higher  rate  of  production 
from  the  soiL  Writers  on  mediseval,  and 
even  later  agriculture,  counsel  the  use  of 
wooden  harrows  on  stony  ground,  because 
iron  was  too  costiy  for  such  tools,  and  with 
reason,  for  while  wheat  during  the  greater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  worth  about 
fourteen  shillings  a  quarter,  iron  cost  about 
£26  a  ton. 

The  last  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
due  to  chemical  science  and  machinery.  The 
agricultural  chemist,  by  the  gift  of  artificial 
manures,  by  the  analysis  of  artificial  food,  and 
by  the  examination  of  soils,  has  been  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  farmer,  and  these  inventions 
have  been  eminenUy  of  English  growth.  The 
Americans  are  to  be  credited  with  many 
labour-saving  machines,  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  wages,  for  the  problem 
before  the  agriculturist  has  alwayp  been  how 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutri- 
tive matter  out  of  the  soil  for  man  and  beast, 
and  how  to  get  this  continuously,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  uniformly  good  quality. 

Walter  de  Henley,  Le  Dii  de  Hoabandcrytf, 
about  1250 ;  Fitsherbert's  Treatiut  on  Uutban- 
drv  and  Sttrveytny,  1523 ;  the  works  of  Tnsser, 
1580.  Markbam.  1610.  and  Simon  Hartlif .  1680 ; 
Worledge's  Sv«t«tn  of  AgrieuUure;  Houshton's 
Collections.  1683—1703 ;  Arthur  Younff's  Works ; 
Porter's  Progreu  of  the  Nation;  Tooke  and 
Newmarch,  Hitlory  of  Price*;  and  the  Biatory 
of  AgrieuUur9  and  Price*,  1869— JS82,  4  vols  , 
1866  -82,  by  the  present  writer.      [J.  T.  R.] 

Ahmednngnr.  A  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
district  of  Gujerat.  It  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Peishwa  to  those  of  Scindia  in  1797. 
During  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  General 
Wellesley  invested  and  captured  the  town. 
It  was  restored  to  the  Mahrattas  at  the  end 
of  the  war :  but  in  1817,  after  the  treaty  of 
Punnah,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 


Aid  was  a  term  which  included  all  custo- 
mary payments  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal 
superior,  but  which  was  applied  especially  to 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  by  the  Crown 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  therefore  applied  to  the 
military  tenants*  payment  of  scutage,  the 
freeholders'  carucage,  and  the  boroughs*  tal- 
lage, as  weU  as  to  what  may  be  called  the 
ox^inary  feudal  aids.  The  word  aid  {ausilium) 
expresses  in  itself  the  very  theory  of  the 
feudal  relation — viz.,  that  it  was  a  volimtary 
relation.  The  tenant  made  gifts  in  aid  of 
his  lord,  as  the  lord  himself  had  accepted 
homage  from  the  tenant.  Taxation,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  it  consisted  chiefiy  of  feudal 
aids,  required  the  formal  g^nt  of  the  feudal 
tenants.  But  when  it  becomes  national 
taxation,  it  requires  the  grant  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation — ».^.,  of  the  Estates 
in  Parliament.  Thus  it  is  that  Bracton's 
statement,  that  *'aids  depend  on  the  grace 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  not  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,"  grows  into  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Lord  Chatham :  **  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary 
grift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone."  So 
early  even  as  Henry  I.,  the  words  of  the 
king's  writ  are — **  The  aid  which  my  barons 
have  given  to  me.'*  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  thirteenth  century,  grants  are  said 
to  be  made  by  **  chief  tenants,  freeholders, 
and  villeins."  The  very  villeins,  in  order  to 
be  taxed,  must  be  supposed  to  join  in  the 
grant,  if  only  through  the  lords  and  the 
freeholders,  or  their  representatives  in  the 
national  Parliament.  The  evolution  of  a 
national  Parliament  is,  therefore,  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  aid. 

The  word  **  aid  "  applied  originally  to  the 
three  occasions  on  which  the  lord  could 
demand  contributions  from  his  tenants ->viz., 
for  his  own  ransom,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  of  marr\'- 
ing  his  eldest  daughter.  It  was  due,  therefore, 
equally  from  the  barons  who  were  tenants  of  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tenants  of  those  barons. 
Thus  Henry  I.  took,  in  1110,  an  aid  pur  JiUe 
marier^  three  shillings  from  every  hide  in 
England,  and  a  similar  aid  pur  /aire  Jitz 
chevalier  ;  and  the  amount  raised  for  Richard 
I.'s  ransom  was  enormous.  But  the  word 
**aid"  includes  also  what  may  be  called 
the  extraordinary  aids  —  the  scutage,  the 
hidage  or  carucage,  and  the  tallage,  which 
togetiier  made  up  the  Anglo-Norman  scheme 
of  direqt  taxation.  Scutage^  the  composition 
in  lieu  of  military  service,  fell  properly  on 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  alone. 
But  when  the  king  demanded  scutage  from 
them,  they  would  make  up  the  amount 
by  aid  from  their  tenants.  Hidage^  or  in 
the  later  and  stricter  form  which  it  took, 
carucage^  fell  on  the  freeholders.  Tallage 
was  the  similar  burden  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  fell  chiefly  on  the  towns.  The  great 
struggle  in  regard  to  all  aids  was  to  fix 


Uu  nil«.  Tbas  Henrr  I.'a  cbiirtor  promues 
tu  take  only  *'  maitonablo  "  nids,  and  thut  tbs 
buoni  aluill  do  the  tome.  In  GUnvil  tho 
(moDiit  is  •ettled  between  kin^  and  baron,  as 
iHween  baron  and  vassal,  bj  bargaining.  la 
lUgna  Charts,  art.  12  and.  art.  14,  consent  of 
Ibe  Ccaanioii  Conncil  of  the  realm  ia  required 
tar  bU  but  tbe  thr^e  ordinary  aids,  and  tliD«e 
■ds  ans  to  be  "  roaaonablB "  in  all  cuaea, 
»hrtlK»  taken  by  tho  cro«n  from  tho  barons, 
Of  bjtlw  haronB  from  their  own  man.  Aodin 
tbe  Coofinoatio  Cartarum  ol  ISQT  it  is  nn- 
jOBMfd ;  "  Aiils  bencoforth  aball  only  be  by 
Ike  nnnnioQ  assent  of  the  realm,  saving:  the 
4BTiD&t  TLida  and  prises  due  and  MCCngtonuHl." 
Alnailr  by  statute,  in  the  third  year  of 
EdviPi  I.,  the  rate  at  vhicb  lords  might  take 
ads  of  thuii  vanals  was  fixed  at  twenty 
lUbigi  tbe  knight's  fco  (i.r.,  about  5  per 
ont.  <^  the  annua!  valne] :  the  same  rate  in 
Ik  twentr-fifth  year  of  Edward  HI.  was 
Bud  tor  tbe  feudal  ^ds  of  the  l^^own,  It 
(dIjt  mnaioed  to  make  tbe  extraordinary' 
■id^  Slid  eapeciolly  lallage,  dependent  upon 
the  avent  of  Parliament.  This,  after  a 
ions  strugf^U.  was  effected  by  the  concessioii 
aUe  by  Edward  HI.  in  1340:  "  Ko  aid  to 
ti'  henceforth  but  by  assent  of  Parliament." 
Till!  •tnjE:g:1e  wa«  decided,  though  it  was 
AJl  Dco-fsary  to  guard  against  royal  ova- 
maa.  But  afl4ir  (be  Good  Purliament, 
is  1  ITS.  it  ia  not  till  national  liberties  were 
tOewwd  by  the  Torkiat  and  Tudor  despotism 
tkst  tbe  old  thHtry  (if  a  voluntary  offering  wtu 
Vpin  msda  ■  cover  lor  arbitrary  taxation, 
■win'  the  new  name  uf  imrrolincti. 

But  the  crown,  by  working  the  theory  of 
mlnntuj  oSorings,  had  also  been  abla  to 
nefittiate  with  the  uierchanta  for  largo  grants 
Iff  way  of  inctvoaed  customs,  eepeoinlly  on 
■vol ;  and  to  humour  tho  clergy  in  their 
ilnice  to  Invade  Ihe  Boll  CTrricii  Laicet  by 
•RYptiriff  their  tenths  or  fifteenths  as  free 
(itla.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  to  take 
undpr  Ha  control  thtso  two  greit  sonrces  of 
ntvenne  also,  if  it  was  to  make  the  voluntary 
llMiiij  of  taxation  a  reality.  And  so,  in 
1M3,  it  is  ■!  last  enacted  that  Qie  roerchonta 
an  to  icrvnt  no  chac^  on  wool  without 
■iaiil  of  niiiiiunent  Tho  clergi',  however, 
in  ItkMr  two  ConrocitioDS,  were  wise  nnough 
Is  (orataJl  dinvt  interference  on  the  pnrt  ot 
Paribunent.  which  on  it*  aide  acoeptud  the 
noiDiVaUM'.  as  tbe  crown  had  done.  Thus. 
br  Vte  lAiicaslnaa  reigns,  the  clnss-titxation 
ei  tlw  land-owTHiK,  merchants,  and  clcrgi* 
was  bMoming  hiumnniBed  into  a  simpler 
•ntfsm  of  Utxatioa.  which  shoold  fxll  upon 
[La  whole  nation  rather  than  upon  clnsees, 
yvt  tm  peraonalty  ixther  than  mainly  on 
kad.     As  the  stibEidy  oo  movables  and  the 

old  aiil*  died  out.     Tho  last  feudal  aid  wns 
Uttt  kken    ^y   Edward    III.   in   1346,   for 
ttiag  tbe  Black  I'rince,  which  was  pro- 
by    the     COmmnns.      Of    the 


extraordinary  aids,  scutage  was  but  taken  in 
1311.  Scntagea.  indeed,  were  part  of  a  military 
organisation  of  society  that  was  now  obsolete, 
111  was  that  divinon  into  knight's  {ec«.  which 
were  the  basis  on  which  they  were  asseased. 
Moreover — and  this  applies  also  to  Carucage 
and  to  tallage — they  wen  bound  up  with  a 
very  impertoct  method  of  representation,  in 
which  the  class  highest  in  the  fcudsl  scale 
was  supposed  to  apmk  (or  all.  They  required 
laborious  roUoction  by  old  and  wasteful 
methods.  But,  above  all,  the  two  former 
were  asseaiod  on  land,  and  let  [lersoualty 
escnpe ;  while  tallage  was  peculiarly  un- 
profitable, because  a  tallage  by  the  kinjt  from 
hia  demesne  had  to  be  purchased  by  allowing 
his  barons  simultjineouBlj-  to  tallage  theirs. 
The  devolupmenC  of  tho  wool-trade,  and  the 
existence  of  a  national  Parliament,  alike 
nocesaitatcd  the  substitution  of  a  aimple 
national  system;  and  the  old,  irregular,  and 
imperfect  system  of  aids  disnppeara,  not, 
however,  without  having  Iwqnealhed  the  great 
principle  to  our  constitution— that  taxation 
requires  assent,  and  therefore  must  come 
through  the  Commons. 

BmctoD.  bit.  il..  fdl.  SB;  Hadei.  Hul,  of  tlw 
Eichejuiri  KeDclm  Digbr,  Hiit.  of  Iktr  Lrnc  af 
Kul  Profrrty ;  SCobta,  Com*.  HiH.  [A.  L.  B.] 

Aidna,  Kino  (i.  332.  d.  606),  the  ton  of 
Gabrfin.  succeeded  Conal  (571)  na  Kingof  Dal- 
rindiL  Aidan  was  crowned  by  St.  Columba, 
in  the  ialnnd  of  Zona,  and  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  a  ruler  of  energy  and  ability.  In  576, 
at  tbe  Council  of  Drumseat.  he  succeeafnlly 
assorted  the  independence  of  tbe  Scotch  king- 
dom ot  Dalriada,  throwing  oS  the  yoke  of  the 
Irish  Dalriada.  In  583  he  defeated  the 
English  invadersat  Ihe  battle  ot  Manann,  but 
in  598  was  defeated  in  KiccardineahilO  by  the 
Pitts,  (our  oE  his  sons  being  slain.  In  60.T 
Aidan  was  nguin  dcteateil  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Nurthumbria  at   the    battle   of  Diegsastan. 

Aidan,  St.  {d.  efjn.wasamonk  in  the  Co- 
lumhan  monnatcrj*  of  lonn.  Upon  tho  fuilure 
of  a  mission  sent  Into  Northumbria  at 
tha  request  of  the  King  Oswald,  who 
had  leomt  something  of  Christianity  in  Scot- 
land, Aidan  was  sent  and  was  at  once  in- 
stalled as  bishop,  with  bis  see  at  Lindisfame. 
Ho  established  Christianity,  and  was  one  of 
tho  most  zealous  supportciH  of  the  unrefarmed 
Pnathal  Cycle  ;  which  hns  drawn  down  upon 
him  thi)  reproaches  of  Bede.  To  St.  Aidon 
many  mirnclDS  are  aaerihed,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is,  perhapa,  his  reputed  power 
of  stilling  the  most  violunt  tempest  by  (he  use 
of  consecrated  oiL 

Bedo,  HM.feclH.,  i.  3,  SDi  Adt  Sonitloruin ; 
Burton,  Hiit.  qf  Seotlnnd,  i.  2W,  leq. 

AxAm,  Thb  Voluktabt.  was  the  name 
pvon  to  a  grant  ot  £120.000,  made  in  lfl2S 
by  Ihe  Irish  Parliament,  payable  in  in- 
fcUtlmunta  ot  £40,000   a  year  in  rotum  for 


Aiff 


(22) 


Alb 


certain  '^  U-raues  '*  or  conceesions  from  the 
crown.  These  payments  were  afterwards, 
especially  by  Strafford's  action,  renewed,  and 
altogether  continued  for  ten  year*.  The 
Graces  were  never  actually  granted. 

AiniUon,  Sibob  of  (1347),  was  the 
mostmmous  siege  of  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  IIL's  reign.  The  fortress  of  Aiguil- 
lon  was  strongly  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Gascony  and  Agenois,  between  the  Lot  and 
the  Oaronne,  and  it  was  bravely  defended  by 
Sir  Walter  Manny  against  John,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  from  May  till  the  end  of  August. 
The  duke  had  sworn  never  to  quit  the  siege 
till  the  place  was  taken;  and,  finding  Ms 
assaults  ineffectual,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  the  great  victory  of 
the  English  at  Cre^y  imperatively  called  for 
the  presence  of  the  duke*s  army  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege. 

Ailesbvxy,  Thomas  Bruce,  2irD  Earl 
OF,  and  3rd  Earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland  (d,  1741), 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Charles  II. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III., 
but,  nevertheless,  play^ed  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jacobite  conspiracies  against  the  king.  He 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  the 
Old  King's  Head  in  1695.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  his  complicity  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Fen  wick,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  witness  Porter  to  leave 
the  country.  He,  however,  always  denied 
that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  criminal  designs 
of  the  plotters.  Macaulay  remarks  that  "  his 
denial  would  be  the  more  creditable  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment against  which  he  was  so  constantly 
intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honour." 

AilmOTy  Sir  Laurbnce,  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1601,  and  subsequently  Lord  Mayor. 
He  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  king's  rapa- 
cious minsters,  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  last  year  of  Henry 
VII.*s  reign  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  of 
£1,000  imposed  upon  him. 

Airds  Xom,  Fioht  of  (1680),  in  Ayr- 
shire, was  a  small  skirmish  in  which  the 
royal  troops  routed  a  party  of  the  extreme 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  had  signed  the 
*< Sanquhar  Declaration'*  (q.v.),  or  Cameron- 
ians,  as  they  were  subsequently  called. 
Richard  Cameron,  the  leader  of  the"  sect,  fell 
in  this  encounter. 

Aislabie.  Johx  {b.  1670,  d.  1742),  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope's ministry  of  1 7 1 7 .  In  1 7 1 9  he  defended 
the  Peerage  Bill.  In  1720  he,  with  Sunder- 
land, was  requested  by  Stanhope  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  They 
accepted  them ;  and,  accordingly,  all  the  inten- 
sity of  popular  indignation  fell  on  them  when 
the  scheme  &iled.    The  inquiry  elicited  the 


fact  that  an  extensive  system  of  bribes  had 
prevailed,  and  that  large  sums  of  fictitious 
capital  had  been  invented  and  distributed 
among  leading  members  of  the  Government. 
Aislabie's  case  was  so  flagrant  that  no  one 
rose  to  defend  him.  He  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  [South  Sea 
Company.] 

JLlac-lar-Chapelley  Treaty  of  (April 
18,  1748),  dosed  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  The  initiative  came  from  France, 
strengthened  by  her  recent  successes,  and 
the  strong  desire  for  peace  felt  by  England 
and  Holland  eventually  forced  the  ^eatv 
on  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  principal  arti- 
cles were : — The  renewal  of  all  former  treaties, 
and  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests, 
England  giving  hostages  for  the  restoration 
of  Cape  Breton ;  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk on  the  sea-side  were  to  be  demolished ; 
the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Pia- 
cenza  were  assigned  to  the  Infant,  Don 
Philip,  but  if  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  two  first  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  Piacenza  to  Sardinia ;  the  Duke 
of  Modena  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  territories;  the 
Assiento  Treaty  with  Spain  was  confirmed 
for  four  years ;  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England  was  guaranteed  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1714,  and  the  Pretender  was  to  be 
excluded  from  Prance;  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  guaranteed ;  the  Duchy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz  were  guaranteed  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  All  the  cessions  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  one 
result  of  the  treaty  was  the  breach  of  the 
alliance  between  that  power  and  England. 

Kooh  at  Schoell.  Hid,  d«a  TraiUc  <1«  Paix,  xL. 
ch.  16 ;  Coxe.  Pelham ;  Mahon,  HM.  of  Rng, ; 
Ameth,  Maria  Thereta. 

Ajmeer,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
Rajputana,  lying  south-east  of  Jodpore.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Moguls 
in  1 770,  and  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of 
rival  Bajput  princes.  In  1818  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  payment 
of  60,000  rupees.  The  town  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  very  fine  Hindoo  temple. 

Akeman  Street.    [Romaic  Roaps.] 

Alabama.     [Geneva  Award.] 

Alban.  ^bout  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  before  the  term  Scotia  came  into 
use,  the  district  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  and  the  Spey,  which  had  been 
known  as  Pictland,  or*  the  kingdom  of 
Scone,  was  called  Alban,  or  Albania  (more 
correctly,  Alba,  or  Albu),  a  name  which  had 
still  earlier  been  used  to  designate  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  first  kina:  of  Alban  was  Donald,  son  of 
Constantine  (889— 900).    Shortly  after  this. 


AUmd  m*  ditided  into  seron  pronnccs. 
About  s  oratury  later  the  omuh  «*«  auper- 
■dad  bjr  thkt  of  Scotia,  UatiMlm,  aon  of 
EaBOrUi  (ItHIo— 1034),  Uiug  the  tirst  king 


h  tbo  prvtv-martyr  of  llritoin.  HIa  story, 
M  Mlabid  by  (iildaa,  is  that  Allun.  beiog 
ttn  ft  I'kgwi.  wved  n  coafcsKir,  who  woa 
hn^  nunued  by  bis  patsccutora.  and  was  Ht 
On  pomt  »f  being  seiopd,  by  hiding  him  in 
UiowB  houae,  uid  by  dumging  tlothea  with 
Um.  AJUtn  was  cairied  before  the  magis- 
tel<k  bttt  baring  in  thu  ineaatiiae  become  a 
Oiiitnii.  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  god*. 
■td  «sa  ooxndiii^lv  executed  just  outside 
A*  (C»t  citv  ol  Veruhtmium  (St.  Albans). 
Kanumxia  muBflEd  lire  related  ot  him,  but, 
Ntliag  Ih«*a  ndde,  there  seoma  no  reason  for 
IMbU&if  t^I  he  i>  a  historic  personnge.  The 
iUa  ot  liu>  martyr's  death  is  a  diCBcoIty.  as  in 
as  CanotantiuK,  the  tather  of  CoDStnntine. 
■■  Cteatr  in  Britain,  who  ui  known  to  hnve 
hiM  rav  favourable  to  ChrisIinnJty  :  perhaps 
*•  Ottv'  pUce  the  event  in  3Sa,  the  date 
■ripud  ta  it  in  the  Sszon  Chronicle. 


Albuu.  A  name  coguati!  in  meaning 
rjui  ^lti.n  niid  Atbiuo,  wliich  ix  funnd  hbso- 
iialul  with  the  Celtic  tribe  who  poeeessed  the 
>lucn>:(>  "f  Uri^dBlbrmeund  Athul,  with  p«rta 
u(  U>l'hAt>•-^^  and  Vppi'r  Lome. 

AlbftlUA-  1^<^  name  nomelimce  giren  to 
Lb^  S>jmih  Polriadu.      [DiLKiiD*.] 

St.,    AnaBT    or,     &c.        [St. 


Allmar,  ricmiax  op.  In  I39S  RobeH 
H^alt  Ig^-cnirl  son  of  King  Kobett  tl.  of 
Srctlandl  wan  crealiil  Duko  of  Albitny.  On 
lb  «AeFiltion  »f  his  oon,  llurdocb,  second 
D>kB  of  Allnny,  in  1425,  the  peerage  was 
torlsatal  ta  the  crown,  but  revived  by  James 
II.  of  SmtiuDd,  nlul  conferred  on  his  eevond 
■a  AlBiainlis;  who  tranomitted  it  to  his  son 
Ihc  Keiipmt  (151<>— Id23],  John.  Duko  of 
AQiwy.'  In  1665,  the  title,  being  again 
titinct,  wM  granted  to  Henry  Ktuart,  Ijord 
thjnivy  [D-ib-tlbtI,  huaband  of  Mary. 
Udrb  of  S««t«.  In  1772  the  title  at 
l^amttm  t/  AUmif  was  oMumed  by  Louisa 
nana  of'  StoJhOTg-Gedeni  (1:54-1828)  on 

KrtBire  with  Priooo  Charles  Edward,  the 
Prat«lilpr.    Sbe  quitted  her  husband 


ia  1.7S0,  and  ufler  his  death  married  thu  (-oet 
Alfieri.  Un  being  deserted  by  his  wife,  tlie 
Protunder  affeelvd  to  create  his  natural 
daughter,  by  Cleuuntinu  Walkinshaw,  lluiihita 
of  jUbany,  The  title  ot  Albany  waa  added 
to  that  of  York  in  the  peerages  ot  Ernest 
Augustus,  brother  of  Ororge  1.,  Eme«  Au- 
guflluB,  brother  of  George  111.,  and  Frederick, 
second  son  of  that  king.  By  letters  pntcnl. 
May  24,  1B81,  Prince  Leopold,  fourth  son 
of  (jueen  Victoria,  was  created  Duke  of  Albany 
and  Eiu-I  ot  Chirence.     [Sti'Abt.] 

AlbUty,     RollSnT    t<Tt-AHT,     IST    DCKB    OF 

{b.Ui9,d.  1419),  the  eecxHulannot  Kobert  II., 
unil  the  brother  of  Robert  III.,  ol  Scotland, 
during  his  brother's  later  yeoia  practically  go- 
verned the  kingdom.  His  inertnesaon  the  inva- 
sion of  Scotbindhy  Henry  iS'.  gave  rise  to  the 
Buapicion  that  he  whs  plotting  for  Ihu  death 
of  his  nephew,  David,  Duke  of  liothesay, 
who  was  besieged  in  Edinburgh  Cnstle. 
That  there  rosy  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
supposition  is  likely ;  for  soon  afti^rwatda 
Bothesaywas  seized  at  Albanj-'a  instigation, 
and  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Cssttc,  where  he 
died  o(  storvatioD,  1402.  On  his  nephew's 
death  Albany  bomme  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  that  character  gave  support  to 
a  man  whom  he  declared  to  be  Richanl  1 1 . 
of  England,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of  against  Henry  IV.  The 
rapture  of  the  young  Prince  James  by  Ihi; 
English  was  also  asiribed  to  his  intrigucn, 
whether  justly  or  not  is  uncortiiin.  On 
Iha  death  of  Robert  III.  Albany  continueil 
to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent,  until  his 
own  death,  Sept.  3,  1419.  In  spile  ot  his 
odious  private  character,  Albany  aeema  to 
have  ruled  Scotland  with  vigour,  justice, 
and  moderation. 

Sm  the  ScnlVifcroniiwii  and  Wyntoau.  bk.  ii., 

for  dilfereiitvtBwsof  hiseboaetei-i  uidBurtou. 

£uL  ql  SnXlaod. 

Albany,  MmpucH,  2kii  Dike  or 
(if.  142S),  succeeded  his  fiither,  Robert,  as 
goi-emor  of  Scotland,  1419,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jamca  I.  in  England.  Upon  jHme.s'a 
Fetom  he  was  condemned  and  ciccuttKl  at 
Stirling,  May,  1425,  together  with  two  of  liis 
sons,  for  having  misused  bis  power  us  regent. 

Albany,  Alixahdib,  3u;i  Dt*Ke  or 
(rf.  HSft),  was  iha  second  son  of  James  IL,  and 
brolher  of  James  111.,  from  whose  jealousy  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France.  147!*. 
In  14H3  he  joined  Edward  IV'.  ot  Engbind, 
executing  a  secret  deed,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledge the  feudal  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland.  After  the  affair  at  Lauderbridge 
(q.v.),  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  and 
aesnmod  the  government  for  a  short  time; 
but  on  the  terms  of  his  secret  treaty  leaking 
out,  waa  sgnin  coinpelledto  seek  annsvlumin 
England.  Here  he  joined  the  Earl  of  tlouglns 
in  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  which  failed, 
Albany  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where 


Alb 


(24) 


Alb 


he  became  a  great  favourite  of  Louib  XI.  He 

is  described  in  the  Chronicle  of  Pittscottie 

as  ^  verrie  wyse  and  manlie,  and  loved  nothing 

80  Weill  as  able  men,  and  maid  great  coast 

and  expences  theirupoun.'* 

Chronidf  of  PitUootUe;  Lesley,  Hitt  o/  Soot- 
land  ;  Barton,  Hid.  0/  Scotland. 

Albaay,  John,  4th  Buxb  of,  Hegent  of 
Scotlandfrom  1515  to  1524,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of 
James  III.  On  the  death  of  James  lY., 
Albany,  who  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
France,  was  summoned  to  Scotland  to  assume 
the  regency,  a  position  which  his  French 
education  had  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  fill. 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1515,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  as  regent  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  he  managed  to  get 
conveyed  to  France ;  his  next,  to  bring  to  trial 
all  whom  he  conceived  to  be  in  league  with 
the  Douglas  party.  In  September,  1522,  he 
collected  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  retaliate  upon  Henry  VIII.  for 
having  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
Scotch  Estates.  Henry,  however,  contrived 
by  diplomacy  to  stay  the  blow  before  it  had 
fallen,  and  Albany  shortly  after  returned  to 
France,  where  he  collected  an  auxiliary  force, 
1523.  Compelled,  however,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Wark  Castle,  he  retired  to  France  in  dis- 
gust, May,  1524,  and  never  returned. 

Chronicle  of  PitUoAtie;  Lesley,  Hid,  of  Scot- 
land ;  Barton,  Hyd,  of  Scotland. 

Albemarle  (or  Aumale),  Peeraob  of^ 

Odo  or  Endes,  a  claimant  of  the  county  of 
Champagne,  held  considerable  possessions 
at  Albemarle,  in  Normandy.  lie  married 
Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  wife,  styled  in  Domesday  Book 
"Comitissa  de  Albemarle,*'  obtained  large 
grants  of  land  in  England.  Her  son 
Stephen  ril27}  is  caUed  **  Comes  Albe- 
marlcnsis,  and  the  title  was  inherited  by  his 
son  William,  who  greatly  disting^uished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  the  Stand£ud.  [See  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'  note  in  his  Hiatorie  Peerage.) 
His  heiress  Hawisia  carried  the  title  to  William 
de  Fortibus  (d,  1195),  from  whom  it  passed 
to  their  son,  William  de  Fortibus,  one 
of  the  twenty-five  barons  named  in  Magna 
Charta.  His  granddaughter  Avelina  married 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  bo  that  the  title  and 
honours  of  Albemarle  became  sunk  in  the 
royal  house.  In  1397,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  (or  Aumale),  but 
forfeited  the  title  in  1399.  In  1411,  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Henr^'  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  he  was  killed 
at  Beauge  in  1421,  when  the  peerage  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1423,  in  favour 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  granted  the  title  for  life.  It  again  be- 
came extinct  on  his  death  in  1439.    In  1660 


Greneral  George  Monk  was  created  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  The  title  passed  to  his  son 
Christopher,  and  expired  with  him  in  1688. 
In  1606  the  earldom  of  Albemarle  was  revived 
and  conferred  on  William  IIL's  faithful 
follower,  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel,  in  whose 
descendants  it  has  since  remained. 

Albemarle,  George  Moxk,  Duke  of 
(6.  1608,  d.  1670),  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Devonshire  baronet,  entered  the  arm^  as  a 
volunteer,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  1628;  and  after  peace 
was  mode  with  France  joined  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  regiment,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestants  in  GK3rmany 
and  Holland.  He  remained  abroad  for  ten 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1639,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Scotch  war.  After 
hesitating  for  some  time  between  king 
and  Parliament,  Monk  decided  on  joining 
the  forces  which  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ireland  by  Ormond  to  Charles's  assistance. 
As  major-general  of  these  troops,  Monk 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nantwich,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Hero  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  in  1646  he  was  liberated 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  English  forces 
in  Ulster.  He  was  so  badly  supported  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels 
imder  Owen  Roe  0*Neil,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  Parliament,  although  the  Inde- 
nendent  leaders  had  advised  the  treaty.  But 
Monk  had  convinced  Cromwell  of  his  abib'ty, 
and  on  the  latter  being  appointed,  in  1660. 
to  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces 
in  Scotland,  he  made  Monk  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Monk 
showed  great  bravery,  and  on  Cromwell*s 
return  to  England  he  was  left  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  which  he  speedily 
cfiEected,  though  not  without  considerable 
cruelty.  In  1653,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dutch  war,  Monk  was  appointed  one  of  the 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
great  victory  ofE  the  Texel.  He  returned  to 
his  command  in  Scotland  in  1054,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  acknowledged  Richard,  and  advised 
him  to  rely  on  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
endeavour  to  gather  the  old  nobility  and  the 
country  gentlemen  round  him.  But  during 
Richard's  short  reign  anarchy  prevailed  in. 
England.  The  Parliament  had  been  forcibly 
dissolved  by  the  army,  and  the  Rump  restored, 
only  to  be  dispersed  a  few  months  afterwards 
by  the  soldiers.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1660,  Monk  crossed  the  border, 
and  on  February  3rd  entered  London.  All 
opposition  to  him  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
Rump,  which  had  been  hurriedly  reauscitated, 
hailed  him  as  their  deUvorer.  Perceiving  the 
strength  of  the  royalist  reaction  ho  determined 
to  restore  the  monarchy,  and  sent  an  invitatioa 


»  Chsries  II.  to  relura.  80  iMlfoUy  did  ho 
itiuiiig»  matters  thut  only  one  alight  uutbteak 
ucdUTed,  «hich  «)!■  fafily  Bupprraaed,  and 
when  Chailee  landed  he  waa  aniTeraally 
■elcomed-  Monk  renpnl  the  highest  ib- 
wiidii.  He  WHS  cicated  Dnlie  of  Albemarle 
ind  lieutenant-general  of  the  force*,  and  a, 
jKrpttial  pi'oaun  of  £T.CHID  &  year  was 
irasttd  to  him.  Un  the  renewal  of  the  Dnti^ 
war  in  1H41  he  woe  appointed  juiiit-sdmiiB.1 
■till  Piiiic«  Uupert,  and  behaved  with  hia 
uiiul  bravery.  Durinx  the  Pkguo  of  lUBS 
bo  -wu  invesleii  by  the  liing  with  the  govom- 
menl  of  London,  und  by  his  energy  greutty 
ilianatMl  the  geocral  misery,  and  preserved 
i>d«r.  B<-  took  nil  prominent  part  in 
inlitira  duriog  the  few  reiuaining  yeara  iif 
huUfe. 

Guuot.  Uimk   <Gbk.   tnnsUtloD.  1811.  wiUi 

Lord  WhaRudillB'i  Dotal  1    Oumble,    tJfr  a! 

Ito.t.l«71i  SoiDiur.  !.</"/ Vunt.  1733;  L»l«e. 

fWrinub,   •ol.   T.;  Lndlow,  Kmnn;    White. 

kcke.     irnuin;     Clareodon,     B\*.    d/    (Ih 

Jt*-lli«.  [f.  S.  P.] 

AlbraMflfli  Arnold  Joo«t  vim  Keffei^ 
In  E-iai.  OF  (A.  1C69,  d.  171S),  tu'mmpnni«l 
VTiUium  of  OiaDge  to  Sngland.  He  was  the 
mnadvntiiil  friend  of  the  king,  and  acted  aa 
111*  uluunboTlain.  Re  wai  raiaed  to  the 
pHrsfpiin  16U6.  After  the  death  of  William, 
Albemaile  vaa  chosen  by  the  Stales- (htneml 
lo  command  their  cavalry,  and  fought  in  tlie 
*u  of  tbe  Spaniah  ■QLt'eMdoa.    He  wiw  lakun 

iK>7ni)iJti<a  SntHMilN;    Hacmnlar,   HM.  n/ 

AlbemArle,  Oeoboi  Kkppil,  Skd  Ea&l 
;-.,    <1  n72),lheaonot  Williom  Anne, 
■  ■.  ■'1,  aa  aide-de-camp  lo  the  Duke 
■Lil.MFonlenoyandC'uUoden.   In 
:  lotted  member  for  Chichester, 
^  .     '    he  continued  to  represent  till 
r7.i  I.  >-h-.ii   he  aucceoded  to  the  earldom.     In 
17BI   ho  iTBS  appointed  goyerooc  of  Jeteey, 
[n  Mnreb.  17S2>  he  embarked  na  romioaTider- 
la-diief  of  the  land  forces  destined  forthe  re- 
duction  of   Ha-mnnah,  and    captured    Fort 
Horn  after  a  stubborn  resietjince.    Still  the 
i*paisiardit  d«:lined  to  surrender  ;   but    after 
nubuing  ■  rannonadetor  sii  hour*  Havannah 
ajiltuUlAd  witli  eleven  men-of-war  and  one 
million  U)d  a  half  of  money,  and  about  the 
•una  BmuUDt  in  merehandise.     In  Parliament 
i)h  fall  look  an  actiru  part  in  most  of  tho 
'KYse  mrBHiree  of  hi»  time,  especially  making' 
fcL,^,.!,-  r.,t«pioiuma  by  his  opposition  to  the 
M  iT-Tiiiz^  Ai't,  and  by   joining  with 
'    r  peers,  in  ITTO,  in  a  solemn 
y  future  infringement  of  the 
it  elections. 


AlWrt,  PBIJIPB  ■:*.  1818.  rf-  1B61),  the  hu«- 
Hr*  o4  Quoro  VictoTu.  «a«  the  second  eon 
""  "'w  i*if  ninx  D-ike  of  Saxe-Cohunt-Ooihu. 
hew  to  Kin^  Leoi>uld,  of  Uelgiuin, 


.nvh 

upie» 


and  the  DuchrM  of  Ksnt.  The  prince  was 
admirably  and  carefully  educated,  and  in 
NovembCT,  inas,  forroally  betrothed  to  his 
cousin,  the  Uuei.'n,  to  whom  he  was  murrii^d 
February  lU,  1840.  l)y  an  Act  piiswd  just 
before  this  event,  a  sum  of  £3l),nuO  u  year 
vua  settled  on  the  prince  for  life,  the  gmiit 
having  bum  reduced  from  £60,000,  (he  sum 
prtipeaed  by  the  Ministry,  by  Uie  eflarts  of 
tho  liwlicals  and  the  Opposition.  £y  a  subse- 
quent Ai't  of  this  seaaion,  the  prince  wan 
nami-d  regent  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death  before  the  heir  to  the  crown  attained 
the  luo  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  18ri7  he  wu£  duaig. 
natea  "Prince  Consort"  by  lellfm  [wtent. 
lie  died,  lo  the  universal  tegrel  of  tlie  nation, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Dec.  14,  1831.  The  prince's 
poeition,  as  husband  of  a  constitutional  aove- 
reign,  hod  been  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
trying  one.  Apprehonaions  were  frequently 
cipresaed  in  the  enrher  part  of  his  married 
life  that  his  influence  would  be  too  I'ltcnaively 
exeniaed  in  matters  of  atnta  :  and  during  the 
yeius  of  the  Crimean  war  it  was  aascrlcd  and 
popularly  believed,  though,  as  it  wiia  proved, 
without  a  shadow  of  foundation,  tk'it  the 
prince  bad  taken  un  undue  shaie  in  the 
management  of  the  army  and  the  diB|iDsiil  of 
patronsge.  It  was,  however,  (gradually  ac- 
knowledged that  the  difEcult  circumstancea 
of  bis  situation  could  hardly  have  been  met 
with  greater  tact  and  conacientioiixnens,  and 
with  marc  thorough  appreciation  of  tho  theory 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  The  prince 
found  a  more  congenial  sphere  than  pulitica 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  und 
in  the  promotion  ol  aociul  and  induatriul 
reforms,  and  to  his  efiortfi  tba  inauguration 
nnd  successful  establishment  of  tho  (ireat 
EshibiCion  of  1861  were  in  great  pirt  due. 

nu  SvtttKa  mi  Ai&iaut  of  Pr.ncf  AU^it, 
wild  an  h.ln.i,.  18621  Sir  Theodote  Miirlio'a 
HUthuril  1,1116  Bud  elsbnrate  Lift  of  llu  Pnnrt 
CoiiMrt^  Mtmrnri  of  Bar™  Stocifmar,  187^ j  Jhi 
Karlv  l-«rj  <■/  iHx  Pr.N«  CmMrl,  1867. 

Albert  Edward.   Prikcb  ot  Waleh 

(*.  November  B,  1841),  the  eldest  Bon  of 
her  Majeaty  Queen  Victoria;  Duka  of  Corn- 
wall, in  the  peerage  of  England ;  Duke  of 
Botheaay,  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles  in  Scotland ;  and  Earl  of  Dublin  and 
Carrick  in  Ireland ;  was  educated  at  boUi 
Oxford  and  Cumbridg;e.  The  Prince  visited 
Itnly  in  18.W,  America  in  1860.  Germany  in 
1861,  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  18Ba,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  at  Foutninebleau  the 
same  year.  In  1871  his  life  was  impurilled 
by  on  attack  of  t^-phoid  fever,  and  his 
recovery,  in  Feb..  1872,  waa  celebrated  by  a 
National  Thanks^ving  Festival.  Between 
Nov.  8,  1875,  and' March  13,  1870,  the  Prince 
of  Waloa  was  engnged  in  a  gnind  tour 
of  India.  He  married,  Mar.  10.  1883.  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of 
Ilenmark,  tind  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  waa  bom  January  S,  1864. 


Alh 
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AllnilllSf  Clodius  {d,  197),  commander 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  was  pro- 
claimed Elmperor  by  the  legions  of  the  province 
on  the  assassination  of  Pertinaz  (193).  His 
riyal,  Severus,  who  was  declared  emperor  by 
the  troops  of  Pannonia,  at  first  attempted  to 
win  him  over  by  favours ;  bat  in  197  marched 
against  him  and  defeated  and  slew  him  at 
Lyons.  This  battle  of  Lagdonum,  or  Lyons, 
is  interesting  as  being  the  first  recorded  battle 
fought  by  a  British  army  on  the  Continent. 
Dio  CMsiu,  IxxiiL— ▼. 

Albion  '^^u  perhaps  the  oldest  name  for 
Britain.  It  occurs  in  a  treatise  once  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  {De  Mundo,  c  3,  in  Mon.  MUt. 
Brit.  i.V  "  ip  rovr^  (sc  r^  *Axfai^)  v^aot 
ii4ytarai  r§  rvyxiifovviv  obciu  8^,  fip€rt»wuc<d 
\§y6fiweu,  'AAJStov  xal  *Uprn  "  (cf.  Bede,  HiMt. 
JSc.,  i.  1.,  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  108  A).  "  Rex 
Albionis  insulse  '*  was  a  very  favourite  title  of 
the  more  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (see 
example  in  Freeman,  Norm.  Cong.,  i.  548 — 
551),  but  in  later  times  Albion  mainly  occurs 
in  poetry.  The  word  means  "  white,**  and 
its  use  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  chalk 
clifb  of  the  south-east  coast,  it  is  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  "albus,"  "alp,*  &c., 
and  is  the  Brythonic  (Cymric)  form  of  the 
GoideUc  (Gaelic)  "Alban,"  e.g.,  "Drum 
Albin"  is  "Dorsum  Albionis"  {Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.,  175  «). 

For  much  onrions  inforxnatioxi  and  extraor- 
dinary etymologies,  $04  Cooper,  TKe$aurvL$ 
Unama  Romana  «t  Britamniea;  Dtctionariwn 
flistorvmm  (London.  158$),  ■.¥.  Albion.  See 
also  Bhys,  Celtic  Bntain,  p.  200-203. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Albuora.  Battlb  op  (May  16,  1811), 
during  the  ren insular  War,  was  fought  by 
Berenord  to  check  Soult,  who  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Badajos.  Soult  had  with  him 
20,000  veteran  troops,  while  Beresford,  Uiough 
he  had  nominally  30,000  men,  could  only 
depend  on  the  handful  of  7,000  British  troops. 
He  had,  however,  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  a  range  of  hills,  in  front  of  which  ran  the 
Albuera  River;  the  British  being  in  the  centre, 
with  Blake  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  right. 
During  the  night  of  the  15th  Soult  massed  his 
men  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  table-land 
which  threatened  the  English  right  and  rear, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  directed 
a  feint  attack  in  front.  Beresford  ordered 
Blake  to  change  front,  to  guatd  against  an 
expected  flank  attack  on  the  right,  but  that 
general  for  a  long  time  refused  to  obey 
orders,  and  the  movement  was  only  at 
length  carried  out  by  Beresford  in  person, 
who,  even  when  he  had  changed  the  front  of 
the  Spaniards,  could  scarcely  induce  them  to 
move.  Beresford  was  already  thinking 
of  retreating,  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
with  the  4th  division,  and  Abercrombie 
with  a  brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  which 
had  only  boon  slightly  engaged,  pushed 
on  to  the  high  ground.    The  crowded  forma- 


tion of  the  French  prevented  them  from 
executing  any  rapid  movement;  and,  in 
spite  of  a  storm  of  grapeshot,  the  British 
infantry  irresistibly  pressBd  on  till,  "slowly 
and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  the  French  were 
pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.*' 
The  attempt  to  bring  up  reserves  "only 
increased  the  irremediable  confusion ;  and  the 
mighty  mass,  breaking  off  like  a  loosened 
cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
1,800  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill.**  In  four  hours 
nearly  7,000  of  the  allies  and  8,000  French 
had  been  struck  down.  On  the  17th  Soolt 
took  up  a  threatening  position,  but  on  tiie 
arrival  of  British  reintorcements  marched 
away,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Badajos. 

There  is  a  strikinK  aoooont  of  the  battle  in 
Napier,  PmUnsular  War.  [W.  B.  S.] 

Aloaataray  Capturb  of   (1706),    was 

effected  by  Lord  Galway  during  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain  (q.v.).  He  had  urged  on 
the  Portuguese  troops  the  duty  of  advancing 
on  Madrid  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  advancing  from  Bar- 
celona. On  his  way  he  drove  out  a  garrison 
placed  by  Marshal  Berwick  in  Alcantara. 
"Ten  good  battalions'*  of  Berwick's  force 
were  ts^en,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Aloock,  John  (rf.  1514),  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, Worcester,  and  Ely,  bom  between  1430 
and  1440,  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  in  1462,  and  in 
March,  1470,  acted  as  Edward  IV.*s  envoy  to 
the  King  of  Castilo.  After  the  victory  of 
Bamet,  Alcock  was  made  Master  of  the  RoUa, 
which  appointment  he  resigned  in  March, 
1472,  to  John  Morton,  upon  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  During 
the  temporaiT  illness  of  Bishop  Stillington, 
Aloock  held  me  Great  Seal  from  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1472,  to  April  6th,  1473 ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1476,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester.  During  Richard  III.'s  reign 
his  influence  on  public  affairs  was  very  slight ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  1486 ;  and  in  1486  sue- 
ceeded  Morton  as  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  built 
the  beautiful  hall  at  his  episcopil  palace  of 
Ely,  and  Jesus  College,  Cambrioge,  which  he 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of 
St.  Radigundo. 

Foea,  Judgm  of  Bnglandt  vol.  t. 

Alderman,  or  Ealdomuui,  which  is 

the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  means 
simply  elder  man ;  that  is,  one  advanced  in 
years.     It  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses. 

(1)  Among  the  first  English  settlors  the 
title  appears  to  have  meant  simply  chieftain, 
the  position  of  the  caldorman  corresponding 
to    that  of    the  princtps  of   the  Germanic 


1 


)  de*cribeil  by  Taritaa  before  the 
■ignition,  luid  it  ronlinued  to  be  oooisionajly 
wnl  mgurlf  as  an  oquivajEiit  to  lord  or 
Hhle;  bat  in  sU  public  documoDts  tb«  irord 
k  tvidently  taknn  in  the  strict  lenae  of  the 
AM  tntKUltmte  of  tbo  ibiro  or  group  of 
rtiiii  I.  and  wm  not  neceaauily  coanwled 
«Wi  nobttity  of  blcx>d,  Mrnce,  or  biTkre 
MIMb.  This  nwtriclion  of  the  title  may  be 
Atkal  abvat  (he  beginning  of  the  ninth 
wntnry,  in  the  days  of  Egbert.  The 
MUonnui  vaa,  in  Uieory,  nlectod  in  the 
WitJUiBj^niiot,  but  the  office  becamo  pmcti- 
nlly  bemlitary.  At  the  pawtr  of  the 
kingdom  of  We«ex  rose,  and  the  sniaUGr 
kinfcdoou  wwb  absorbed  by  it.  the  dea- 
iMiiluita  of  tbe  royal  haiun  otUm  beoime 
Iwivlilary  eaUormea  in  almoKt  unbrokr^ 
■ucMMion ;  and  when  their  lines  became 
otinct,  the  taldonnen  appointed  by  the  liing, 
■illl  die  impIie-J,  if  not  eipreued,  consent  of 
the  WitkO,  tranamitted  the  office  to  th^r  des- 
ontdMlts.  TheJT  jnriBdictiDns  became  en- 
kjged,  [ifobably  by  the  aggregation  of  toveral 
Aim  under  one  role.  The  pontion  of  the 
tn*«l  oUilonnen  wua  a  high  one :  they  were 
piBcticallr  independent  of  weak  kings.  Their 
rrrftU,  the  line  exacted  from  Oioso  who  kill.id 


I,  woa  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop,  and  four 
tut  o)  the  theyn,  the  king's  '   ' 
The  duties  of  the  ooldoi 


;  the  diire  conjointly 
■ttl)  Um  ahcrifi,  wbo  repreaooted  the  royal 
IS  cppoced  to  the  national  authority.  He 
conuuuulai]  the  military  forte  of  the  shire, 
in  wtuch  aqucity  he  was  sonuitimiis  called 
itrwtafm,  Oia  leuIeT  of  the  host  [Art) ;  and 
li«  mX  «^  the  sheriff  sod  the  bishop  in  the 
tkimnooti  receiving  a  Uurd  of  the  tlnee  levied 
in  llie  jurisdietion.  The  ealdormen  also 
itlj-ndcd  the  'wntral  Witan,  togothet  with  the 
'■■'■';-  111  the  r^gn  of  Elhalred,  tla 
'-'Can  to  bn  supplanted  by  the 
'.'I-  of  tarl,  and  this  process  was 

■  h.'n  Canute  divided  the  kingdom 
_  I  I'tt  earldoms.    From  that  date  the 

:  Its  earlier  meaning  of  headman. 
;ili"d  to  abuoat  any  Itjcal  officer. 
I    thirteenth  century  Uiero  is  an 

■  f  the  hundred,  who  repreaonla 
:  HI  the  shire  moot,  [^mlso  Eabl  ; 

ririfli),  in  itsmediwral  andmodem 

:  1 1  .in  official  inv««ted  with  certain 

:..»'•»  and  duties,  and  nasocinted 

I .  \  <ir  in  the  government  of  u  city 

ly/iirate.      TTie   word    ealdorman, 

,  Il.uI,  as  has  been  Bho«-n,  become 

,r:i'  headm;m  or  local  olilcnr,  and 

.  ,  I ,    in   the  reign   of  Henry  II..  we 

^ii'l    tJui    th*'   heiidman   of  a  gild  is  cntlcd 

aidmnui.     WTum.  as   happened  in  some  of 

tk*  crmt  towns,  the  Enghsh  sj-itsm  of  a  gild, 

vtnile  corporation.  grauiuDy  lost  its  identity 

jiM'iliiig  sAoer  of  which  was  the  mayor,  the 


mayor  and  aldermen  becnmu  associated  in 
tbi)  government  of  the  new  munidpalities. 
The  first  maj-or  of  London  was  appointed  in 
IISI.  and  the  institution  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men in  tlie  lai^  towns  was  pretty  genetal 
b^  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John.  "Tiut  autho- 
rity of  the  aldermen  was,  at  Hrst.  hj'  no 
means  secure,  and  throughout  the  rcdgn  ol 
lienry  III.  the  populace  of  London  protested 
agsinst  their  claim  to  assess  taxation  and 
elBct  the  mayor.  However,  we  find  tlwm,  with 
four  men  from  each  ward,  sending  membert  to 
Parliament  in  1297,  and  their  appointments, 
whi(Ji  were  snnual  under  Ed  ward  11.,  were  for 
life  under  Edward  IV.  Under  the  Lancas- 
trian kings,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
asaociatod  with  the  tmcn  cnuacilt,  relics  of  the 
surlier  town  government,  which  tint  cundstod 
of  twenty-four,  and  afterwards  of  largar 
numbers,  and  became  prominent  from  the 
decay  of  the  machinery  of  the  local  court* ; 
the  mayor,  aldermen, and  town  council  forming 
the  elements  of  the  atKnicipiil  earporatios. 
The  numbers  and  sometimes  the  funt'tions  of 
tlin  aldermen  wero  settled  in  the  chaHen  of 
incorporation  grunted  to  the  towns.  Under 
the  Stuarts.  Uieir  powers  were  frequently 
tampered  witi  from  above  by  the  forfeiture 
and  alteration  of  the  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  individual  alder, 
mn  by  royal  authori^ ;  while  they  in  ' 

auTped  the  privileges  of  tht  "■ 

freemoD,  becuno  scdf-eloctive 
cases  obtained  the  exclusive  ; 

members   of     Parliament.  _ 

power,  however,  was  taken  from  them  by  Uie 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  ISSS  the  Uunidpal 
Reform  Act  and  a  subsequent  Act  in  IHA9 
did  away  vith  the  old  order  of  aldermen 
(except  in  London),  and  enacted  that  their 
succeasora  were  lo  be  elected  for  six  years 
instend  of  for  Ufe,  one-half  of  their  number 
retiring  every  third  year;  and  that  they 
should  form  one-third  of  the  town  councillors, 
who  vnry  in  oach  borough  from  12  lo  48, 
from  whom  nnd  by  whom  they  were  lo  bo 
chosen.  The  alderman  is  represenl^din  Scot- 
land by  the  bailie;  in  Irelimd  he  is  elected 
by  the  hurgeases.     [Su  also  Gild  ;  Town.] 

Btqbba,  Cofuf-  Hvt.,  chape.  *.,  rt.,  xl.,  xt,  snil 
Hi.,  and  Bclnl  Cbirlci:  PalgrsTs,  Thr  JiW. 
ConmanKMlIk:  BnOj.  On  £nnii«hi;  Here- 
wmhar  and  Sisphaiu.  Bill  if  Bemflu :  Omit , 
Th.  Law  u/  Cdri»r<.l(m. ;  teaitland.  Hi*.    ../ 


I    WM.    IK.,  c.  78; 

[L.  c.  a.] 


Aldem«r.    [Chas 

fiid     (EALDFBir 

(6S5— TDJ),  was  the  son  of  Oswy,  and 
brother  of  Egfrith,  whom  he  succeeded.  He 
was  well  instructed  in  tht^ology  and  secular 
learning,  and  acquired  the  title  of  "  the 
wisest  of  Idngs."  His  territory  was  curtailed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Picta,  but  on  thn 
whiilu  his  reign  is  said  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous and  tiAnqnii  one. 


Aid 
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Aldhftlm,  or  Adelm,  St.,  Bishop  of 
f^herbome  (b.  circa  656,  d.  709),  was  bom  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  West  tSaxon  kings. 
Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to  study  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  community  of 
scholars  who  had  studied  under  the  Irish 
hermit,  Meidulf,  at  Malmesbury;  of  which 
monastery  Aldhelm  became  abbot.  He  after- 
wards made  a  journey  to  Home,  and  took 
part  in  the  dispute  with  the  British  clergy 
about  Easter.  In  705  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
8herborne.  Aldhelm*s  learning  was  greatly 
celebrated.  He  wrote  in  the  vernacular  as 
well  as  in  Latin,  and  has  been  called  *'  the 
father  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry."  King  Alfred 
considered  him  as  among  the  best  of  English 
poets.  He  wrote  a  prose  treatise,  De  Lauds 
VirginitatU  ;  and  a  poem,  De  Laude  Virginum  ; 
some  ^nigmata  in  verse ;  and  some  letters  to 
Aldfrid  of  North  umbria  and  others. 

WilL  of  MalmeBbuiy,  Vita  AldJuUmi ;  in 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra j  Wright,  Biofraphia 
Brit.  Litt,  i.  200,  whcore  a  list  of  editions  of 
Aldhelm'8  works  is  giren. 

Aldred  (Ealdked),  {d.  1069),  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  a  monk  of  Winchester, 
who  became  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  in  1046 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Like  many  of  the 
native  English  prelates  he  travelled  much 
on  the  Continent.  Besides  journeying  to 
Home,  in  1050  he  traversed  Hungary  and 
visited  Jerusalem;  and  subsequently  was 
sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  a  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  In  1061  he 
became  Archbishop  of  York,  retaining  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  c<Mnmendam.  The  Pope 
refused  to  bestow  the  pallium  on  him  till 
he  gave  up  the  see  of  Worcester.  On  the 
death  of  Edward,  Aldred  crowned  Harold ; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  he  submitted 
to  William,  and  in  fact  became  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  new  dynasty.  He  performed 
the  coronation  ceremony  for  the  Conqueror, 
in  default  of  Stigand.  Several  legendary 
tales  are  told  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
among  which  is  the  striking  story  that  he 
cursed  William  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  caused 
the  king  to  fall  trembling  at  his  feet. 

William  of  Malmesbury.  Bt  Qui.  PoitUf.,  154 ; 
T.  Btubbs,  Gcft.  Poniif.  EboraotM.,  1701 ;  Free- 
man, Norm,  Couq.,  ii  85,  iv.  242,  &o. 

Ala-Tastar,.  Ale-Conkcr,  or  Ale- 
FouNDEK,  was  an'  officer  appointed  formerly  in 
every  manor  and  borough  to  examine  and 
assay  the  beer  and  ale,  and  present  dishonest 
ale-vendors  to  the  next  court-leet  or  borough- 
court.  The  assise  of  bread  and  ale  (panit  et 
esrevitiee)^  51  Henry  III.,  regulated  the  selling 
and  inspection  of  these  two  chief  articles  of 
food.  The  ale-tasters  were  chosen  and  sworn 
in  the  court-leet  once  a  year.  The  office,  which 
is  of  very  great  antiquity,  still  survives  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  been  thought  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  convivial  feasts  in  which 


the  business  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  com- 
munities was  largely  transacted. 

Alexander  Z.,  the  Fierce,  King  of 
Scotland  (a.  1107,  d,  1124),  was  the  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  and  successor 
to  his  brother  Eadgar,  or  Edgar.  By  Eadgar's 
will  he  obtained  as  his  kingdom  the  lands  north 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  Ms  brother  David  in- 
heriting Lothian  and  Cumbria.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  on  the  Moray  Firth  over  the 
rebellious  Maormars  of  Rosa  and  the  Meams, 
and  founded,  in  gratitude,  the  monastery 
of  Scone.  An  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  involved  the  king 
in  disputes  with  the  Archbisho|)8  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  ending  only  with  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Stirling,  April,  1 124.  He  had 
married  Sybilla,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  With  his  father's  courage  and 
restless  ambition,  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother  a  devotional  feeling  and  a 
taste  for  religious  exercises,  which  were  much 
less  characteristic  of  his  race.  He  inaugurated 
the  feudal  policy  so  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
his  successor,  David. 

Bobertson,  £arly  Kings  of  BoMand;   Skene, 
Celtic  SeoHand. 

Alexander  ZZ.,  King  of  Scotland  («. 
Dec.  5,  1214,  d,  1249),  was  son  and  successor 
to  William  the  Lion.  The  young  king, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  barons,  had  to  maintain  a  border  army 
to  frustrate  the  attacks  of  John  until  1217. 
Carlisle  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Castle  of  Tweedmouth  was  demolished  in 
1217.  In  June,  1221,  Alexander  married 
Joanna,  sister  of  Henry  III.  The  next 
year  Alexander  entered  Argyle,  drove 
out  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
insurrections  against  the  royal  power, 
and  turned  the  whole  district  into  the 
sheriffdom  of  Arg^'le,  creating  also  the 
bishopric  of  the  same  name.  After  a  struggle 
of  some  years'  duration  he  succeeded  in  1235 
in  finally  bringing  Galloway  into  subjection 
to  the  crown.  The  following  year  Alexander 
refused  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England;  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
kings,  at  Newcastle,  war  was  only  averted  by 
the  strong  inclination  which  the  Engli^ 
barons  showed  for  peace.  In  1244  there  waa 
another  rupture  between  the  two  kings, 
and  war  was  imminent ;  but  it  was  averted 
by  the  mediation  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1248, 
Alexander,  after  trying  to  induce  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of 
the  isles,  made  an  expedition  to  the  Sudreys. 
He  died,  however,  before  accomplishing  his 
object,  near  Oban,  July  8,  1249,  and  was 
buried  at  Melrose.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Enguerrand  de  Coucy. 
He  had  been  a  good  king,  noted  for  his 
moderation  and  justice,  hent  on  the  improve* 


meot  of  hifl  sulijecls  luid  Uie  consalidation  of 
the  nuiooa  discordant  elsmeDts  in  hia  king- 
dom.  Sir  DaTid  DaliyniplB  calls  him  ' '  one 
of  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  reigiied  over 
Scutlnnd." 

Sh  tbs  SfoluftniiKem.  alilAd  V  Mr.  Skeofl : 
IMnmala,  Anfoimj  Stmllmi  ;  KoSerUon.  Early 
Ktrnft  or  SnUoMd :  Skone.  C'lUic  ScoUond :  Burlon, 
HuL  ^  SeMmi. 

Alntandsr  HI..  King  of  Scotland 
(1.  1211.  (.  1240,  d.  1-283),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  II.  and  Mary  deCouuy.  In  1331,  in 
ucorduioe  with  the  terms  of  Iho  Treaty  of 
XeKrastle,  he  was  married  to  liU  cousin 
Uai^uret.  danghtei  of  Henry  III.  In  liHb, 
Htnry  procored  the  sppointincnt  of  the  Eial 
li  Dnnbar,  who  wsb  taToaialittv  to  his  in- 
Irtcsts,  AS  rbgent  in  the  place  of  the  E^l  of 
Umteith.  who,  however,  recovered  his  power. 
Ib  I26'i  B  WOT  broke  out  between  Aleiander 
isd  Uac«  of  Norway,  4or  pOBSeseion  of  the 
fadrejsaad  the  Norse  distriL-la  on  the  Tnain- 
kad,  nhich  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Scots 
a  L«i^  (<I>^-)i  ""^  ^^  oonseqnent  annexu- 
Ina  of  liui  Isles  to  Scotland,  12se.  In  1274 
Alexander  and  his  queen  were  present  at 
Gdwatd  I. 'a  coronntion ;  luid  in  1378  the 
Kcuich  king  did  homage  to  his  brother-in-law 
•I  WeMminsteT,  for  lands  held  in  England. 
Lin  the  death  of  hin  second  son.  Aleinnder. 
JiBur;,  1'2S4,  the  king,  loft  childless,  sum- 
anoed  ■  nit«ting  of  the  Estntoa  at  tkone. 
ud  ouaol  (hem  to  recognira  his  grand- 
du^riili:!-,  Uai^sret,  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
u  their  future  sovereign.  (Shortly  after- 
•inU  he  married  Yolande,  daughter  of 
Ib*  Count  of  Dreux,  but  died  owing  to  a  fall 
(roni  hilt  horse,  near  Kingbom,  in  March, 
liS6.  "To  judge  from  the  events  of  his 
ivign."  aiy«  Mr.  Kobertsoo,  ''be  was  an  able, 
([ci^t,  aiul  faigh-flpirited  sovereign. 

JnwUehrtmiim !  Bobsrtion,  Sar!)  f»f>  o/ 
SmUid-  Buiton.  KM.  itf  SenHmtd. 

T,  BlBBOV  Of  LlKCOLK  (rf.IH7), 

><f    the  family   group   of  episcopal 

ri:r'iiiin  (>f  Stephen's  reign,  of  which  Alex- 

■  !•-.   the  Justiciar,   Ropwr,   Bishop 

.  was    the    head.      By  bis  in- 

'  .T9  advanced  lo  the  see  of  Lin- 

jjubablyalso  held  sonio  office  in 

.  .  iirt-      He  was  one  of  th(>  bishops 

iTf,tr(l  tiv  Stephen  in  11119.  and  was  kept  in 

friioa   toiae  considerable   time.      After  his 

niiMx  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  was 

■ppointea  Plipal  leg»te  in  EnpUnd.     Henry 

of    n  BlitiiU>di>n    dedicated     his    hialary     to 

XIaJUItikT,  snd  speaku  of  him  in  terms  of  the 

llMuM  ptaiw.     He  began  the  erection  of  the 

pMaDl  oschfidral  of  Lincoln,  to  replace  the 

fc— r  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  Are. 

or  HunUnsdon,  Hi'tpria;  PmU,  Buj. 

;  StiihiM.  Cowrt.  HuC 


iB  married  to  Alburt 


AlBxuidria,  Battlb  of  (21st  Uarch, 
18011,  was  fought  by  the  Britisli  force  under 
Sir  liatph  Abcrcromln-,  wbi<^h  had  boeo  sent 
out  to  complete  the  destruction  of  tho  dimi- 
niabed  remnant  of  Bonaparte's  army  afler  he 
had  effected  a  landing  in  Aboukir  Hay,  in  the 
face  of  a  large  French  force,  on  the  1st  of 
Alarch.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the 
French  gradually  foil  back  before  the  Britiali, 
till  they  retired  inio  Alexandria.  Alier- 
cromby  now  stationed  himself  lo  the  east  of 
Alexandria,  with  his  right  resting  on  some 
Roman  ruins  on  the  sea-ahore,  and  his  left  ou 
the  I^ke  Mayadieh.  Early  on  the  SIst  the 
French  infantry  attAcked  Biinnltaoeouiily  both 
flanks,  though  the  serious  atloick  was  on  the 
right,  where  all  the  French  cavalry  were 
launched  upon  the  English.  The  attack 
was  rcBiBted  by  lloore's  division  with  stub- 
born bravery,  until  Abercromby  ordered  the 
reserve  to  charge.  It  obeyed,  threw  the 
French  into  confusion,  and  hurled  Ihem  Imck 
to  their  own  lines.  Jleanwhile  Ihe  attack  on 
the  left  had  proved  to  be  merely  a  feint,  and 
a  real  attack  on  the  centre  had  boon  repulsed 
by  the  Oiiards.  The  British  loas  was  heavy, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy  fell.  Deprived 
of  its  general,  tho  army  woa  handled 
with  an  excess  of  caution  which  precluded 
any  brilliant  succeasea,  but  finally  resulted 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  French  army. 

AlexUtdlia,  BumiAHnHENT  or  (1BB2). 
In  Slay,  1H&2,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egvpt,  where  the  so-called  "  National  Party," 
under  Arabi  Pasha,  had  obtained  a  complete 
control  of  the  government,  and  seemed  bent 
on  dethroning  the  Khedive,  an  English  and 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  AleiBodrio.  An  attempt  of  the  Xhedive 
to  dismiss  Arabi  failed,  and  the  rebellious 
leaders  remained  mastert  of  the  situation. 
Da  June  11th  a  fanatical  outbreak  of  the 
Sluraiilman  popuUtion  of  Alexandi-ta  ec- 
cnrred,  and  sevenil  hundreds  of  Europeans, 
iucluding  an  officer  of  the  fleet  and  the 
British  eonaul,  were  killed  or  injured.  Tho 
forlifioitions  of  Alexandrin  were  being  con- 
stantly strengthened,  till  they  menaced  the 
aafetyof  theBritiah  fleet.  The  English  admirHl, 


English  fleet,  consisting  of  eiglit  irondada 
and  five  gunboats,  opened  fire  at  aeven  o'clock 
on  themuming  of  July  11th.  By  the  evening 
of  the  12th  the  forts  had  bcun  completely  des- 
troyed and  the  town  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
after  being  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The 
loss  oE  the  English  in  tho  action  was  trifling, 


(30) 


Alf 


though  the  Egyptians  fought  -with  biayeiy. 

Sir  Beaachamp  Seymour  was  raised  to  the 

peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Alcester. 

Annual  J2«^Ur,  1882;   Hidoru  of  the  Tear, 
1881 -2. 

AJfordf  Battlb  07  (May,  1645),  was 
a  skirmish  fought  in  Aberdeenshire  l>etween 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  Covenanters  under  Hurry  and  Baillie. 
The  latter  were  defeated. 

Alfred  (fi.  849  P  d,  901),  called  in  his 
own  times  MufBMDf  ^thelwvfino,  in  later, 
Alfred  ths  Grbat  ;  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
between  871  and  901,  was  bom  at  "the  royal 
town  that  is  called  Wanating"  (Wantage), 
in  Berkshire.  The  date  usually  given  on  the 
authority  of  Asser  is  849.  But  an  earlier 
date,  842  or  843,  for  his  birth  would  remove 
at  least  one  diflSculty  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
without  raising,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  any  others  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. He  wan  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Ethelwulf  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Osburgh, 
and  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  and  oz  Oslac,  tiie 
pinc&may  or  cup-bearer,  of  Ethelwulf. 

We  are  told  nothing  of  Alfred's  childhood, 
and  but  little  of  his  boyhood.  In  853,  says 
the  Chronicle,  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome, 
when  Leo  (IV.)  was  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  there 
consecrated  him  king,  and  took  him  as  his 
spiritual  son.  The  well-known  accoimt  given 
in  Asser  of  the  way  in  which  his  lifelong  love 
of  letters  was  first  kindled  is  now  looked  upon 
with  considerable  doubt.  There  is  certainly 
more  than  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  bom  as  late  as 
849.  In  861  his  mother  had  been  dead  at 
least  six  years ;  his  father,  who  had  taken  as 
second  wife  a  girl  not  much  older  than  Alfred 
himself,  and  ms  eldest  brother,  who  had 
married  this  same  girl  on  her  widowhood, 
were  also  dead,  and  another  brother  was  king 
in  the  elder's  place;  but  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth, 
as  now  printed,  a  blunder  for  an  earlier,  we 
can  safely  acquiesce  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
beautiful  story. 

When  we  add  to  these  scrape  of  information 
the  facts  that  he  lost  his  mother  about  855, 
and  his  father  in  858,  we  possess  all  that  can 
be  received  as  certain  or  admissible  know- 
ledge respecting  his  youth.  The  story  that 
he  went  again  to  Rome,  as  his  Other's  com- 
panion, in  855,  is  discredited  by  the  silence  of 
the  Chronicle  on  the  subject.  In  868hemaxTied 
Alcswithtf  the  daughter  of  Ethelred,  sur- 
named  Mickle  (the  Big),  Earl  of  the  Gtiinas, 
in  Lincolnshire.  If  Asser's  Life  speaks  the 
truth,  the  wedding  festivities  were  not  yet 
over  when  he  was  seized  by  a  malady  of  so 
strange  and  mysterious  a  nature  that  the 
simple  folk  of  the  time  suspected  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  devil.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  peculiar  form  of  nervous  disease. 
Its  most  pamful  feature  was  its  periodic  re- 
cttxrenoe ;  it  sometimes  came  upon  him  with- 


out a  minute's  warning,  and  paralysed  his 
powers  on  occasions  that  demanded  their 
fullest  exercise.  In  the  same  year,  within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  he  was  called  upon 
to  face,  for  the  first  time,  what  proved  to 
be  the  one  mighty  task  ef  his  life.  The 
Danes  had  fallen  upon  the  land  of  the  Mer- 
cians. Burghred,  tne  Mercian  king,  cried  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  over-lord,  Ethelred, 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  for  help.  His  cry 
was  heard,  and  Alfred  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  siege  of  Nottingham,  where  the  Danes 
were  lying.  Nottingham  was  won  back,  not 
by  force,  but  b^  a  treaty — ^which  probably 
meant  a  bargain  that  gave  the  English  a 
breathing-space,  and  the  Danes  a  fair  profit 
on  their  adventure. 

Three  years  later  (871)  Alfred  was  sum- 
moned to  grapple  with  the  work  he  was  bom 
to  accomplish,  in  deadly  earnest ;  and,  as  if 
to  bring  him  to  the  fnlfilment  of  his  destiny, 
his  elder  brothers  were  rapidly  dying  off.  In 
860  the  West-Saxon  kingship  had  passed  from 
Ethelbald  to  Ethelbert,  whose  death  in  865 
had  given  the  crown  to  Ethelred,  and  thus 
placed  Alfred  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne. 
After  the  peace  of  Nottmgham  the  invaders 
had  gone  back  to  York,  stayed  there  a  year, 
and  then  (870)  had  marched  southward, 
seized  on  Thetford,  and  beaten  in  battle  and 
slain  Edmund,  the  East-Anglian  king.  Very 
early  next  year  (871)  they  burst  into  Wesnex 
itself.  '*The  destroying  host"  laid  hold 
on  Reading,  secured  their  position  there, 
and  proceeded  straightway  to  carry  on  from 
thence  their  work  of  plunder  and  havoc.  To- 
wards Reading  the  men  of  Wessex  at  once 
hastened,  under  the  command  of  King  Ethel- 
red, of  Alfred,  and  of  Ethelwulf,  the  alder- 
man; and  a  furious  strife  ensued,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  year.  Fig^t  followed 
fight  in  quick  succession.  Victorious  under 
Ethelwulf  at  Englefield  the  West-Saxons 
were,  a  few  days  later,  bafiled  at  Read- 
ing, though  led  by  their  king  and  his 
brother  in  person ;  and  after  great  slaughter 
had  to  fall  back,  leaving  the  field  of  carnage 
in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Foiled 
for  the  moment,  but  with  courage  still  un- 
shaken, the  royal  brothers,  four  daj^'s  after- 
wards, closed  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
Danes  at  Ashdown.  Here  took  place  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  tugs  of  war  in  historj^ 
[Ashdown.]  To  Alfred  the  chief  glory 
of  the  victory  of  the  West-Saxons  is  given 
by  Asser,  whose  book  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
early  advance  to  the  attack,  while  his  brother 
lingered  at  mass,  that  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  their  utter  discomfiture 
in  the  end.  Yet  this  splendid  success  was 
indecisive.  In  an  engagement  at  Basing  that 
followed  a  fortnight  later,  *'the  Danes  got 
the  victor}* "  over  the  winners  of  Ashdown  ; 
and  in  two  months  more,  at  Merton,  the 
West-Saxons,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  field. 


Al  KtatW  Ethelred  >liMl :  and  Alfred  wne 
■ule  Itia^.  In  anuther  muiith  bo  wu  sgain  al 
btnlBrip*  with,  hia  dogged  foea — tlii«  timH  M 
WQun-HUulvaa  again  beatea.  Thiu  Alfred's 
nigs  begMu  with  dufeat.  U»  now  eilhor  lost 
liial,  Di  coiuluded  that  further  lightiii|{  was 
Mlm;  (or  in  a  short  tirav  he  came  to  Urm» 
-[■sliapa  *Iruck  a  bnrgHJD — with  tbe  men 
be  hail  biilvd  to  ovuTcromu ;  and  early  oext 
>    marched    away    freru    hifl 


w  th*  1 

unfiloin- 


■fe  Wo 

1- 


iua  dwign  to  gain  time  to  repair 
Ui  lUiaiuptli,  he  vnu)  wiae  to  inak«  poaco. 
ihu  m  tbe  bind  had  entire  r«t  for  tonr 
}Uf,  Mill  comparative  re«t  lor  tbree  nioro, 
Ikmgh  athia;  pftrta  ul  Ungland  weia  smartiitg 
n4v  the  njiocily  and  ferocity  of  the  merci- 
iMAangBO.  Some  lua  ul  thin  mpiU  tha 
bof  muot  have  made :  he  ia  rvDordad  aa 
bniBgi  in  h'6,  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
mm  Uaiiiah  ahipt.  During  Ihn  next  and 
UkiKJao  juus  (MT6 — 877}  be  wiu  nlso  strong 
naogh  to  tmve  a  treaty  upon  a  powerful 
ISDi  that  had  landed  in  Duraut.  iinil  euKt 
ottta  and  hoaUtgta  from  them.  Ue  found  it 
IB  May  tnottur  to  j^t  rid  altogeCher  of  the 
bmdcn :  but  in  Ihu  autumn  ot  877  they  at 
Vngth  miloA  away  from  Exet«r  to  the  knil  of 
ttc  HcrcliUu.  But  this  deliTerancti  almost 
lr>iii;hl  hia  kinfcdoin  to  tbe  brink  of  ruin. 
Is  th*  fiiBt  wenk  of  HIS  the  Dnnish  army 
a^>  tip  from  Gloiii^e>t«r,  and,  coniinif  upon 
Ik  Wevl-tiaxons  uoswores,  seized  Chippen- 
Tbc  aurpiiKi  voa  compute ;  BO 
and  ao  swift  was  the  movemeDt, 
Itte}'  ^'^  ridditn  ovrr  and  taken  to 
'  i«  the  gnalcr  port  of  the  kingdom 
inffiritiit  force  could  bo  brought 
mRUUX  Ul  make  head  againot  Ibem  at  any 
fma.  Many  ptople  fled  beyond  the  sea; 
Uhed  al'-ne  refused  to  dtepair;  "  uncanly, 
rah  ■  littlo  buid  of  warriora.  ho  wunt  along 
Or  vooda.  and  into  the  moor-fiistneuca." 
tn  on*  of  three  be  nt  la«t  halted,  and  bcg'an, 
Tiih  the  faithful  lew  Uwt  followed  him,  to 
Ckrav  «]>  a  defensive  work  — thrice-fcunoua 
iTtr  ffoira  as  Athelney,  the  l»le  of  Nobleti, 
catlr4  M,  no  doubt,  tram  the  tnisty  bandtul 
i4  hi|rll-i)»ro  men  thai  plied  Ihe  nuillock 
maiul  lhi>  kinif.  It  iiivim  a  few  acre*  a 
itttV  *otilh  o!  Kf-dgmour,  in  F^omciTKL  To 
iM  HiTtnr  ooDpan  the  liut  English  kingdom 
httidmiiik. 

tM  it  «iM  n  brief  agony,  after  all.    The 

tkuHa   vonJil    iwm   to   have   been   drnwinf; 

ibfir  loila   nmnd   Athclney;   thej'  threw  a 

iia»til(iitil*  di-iochment  on  the  ncnghbouring 

— ^,  whicli  *aa  beaten  with  gtent  Ion.  And 

AHrid  »»•   untiring   in    his    aawiulta   upon 

Am    frmn    hie    Btronghold.     The   country 

j^MnRHf  from  ito  iturjirise.  nnd,  some  week's 

HHB   fii4trr,      Alfred      quitted     Athelney, 

^^^^rt   the   levioe   of   the  three  shires  at 

^^^fctone.  on  thii  eastern  skirts  of  .Selwood 

^^^K    With    tht-tD   ho  vent  straight  upon 

^^^bttnv,  uot  tfaem   at   Edington  (a  plaiv 


that,  like  Egbcrtatono,  has  not  been  iduntifltid 
with  vcrtainly),  oTerthrsv  their  host,  and 
chased  its  wrecks  into  their  fortrosa.  A 
eiegv  of  fourteen  days  endod  in  the  Danel 
engaging  to  withdraw  from  Wenex,  and 
their  king,  Outhorm,  consenting  to  becoma  a 
Christian.  Thoie  pledges  vera  punctually 
kept.  At  AUer  the  hNptisnial  CBrumonies 
were  begun;  at  WedmotB  they  wore  com- 
pleted; nnd  soon  after,  the  armv  of  the  in. 
voders  marched  awny  from  Chippenham. 
Thiia  was  Weaaex  snatched  from  destruction, 
and,  with  Weasel,  the  destiny  of  the  English 
raco.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a  nationality  coma 
BO  near,  and  yet  escaped,  extinction. 

The  next  tift«eu  years  (878—893)  may  be 
callod  a  time  of  peace  for  Alfred  and  his 
people.  During  them  the  Same  of  war  left 
tbe  ancient  kingdom  untouched ;  auch  fitful 
buists  of  fighting  as  broke  the  |^:enoml  atill- 
nesa  uther  fell  upon  the  outlj'ing  districts,  as 
Kent  and  Surrey,  or  had  the  aoa  aa  their 
scvne  of  acUon ;  and  the  king  was  suocees- 
ful  in  oU.  But  to  these  yeurs  almost 
certainly  belong  the  great  measures  that 
make  the  second  half  of  KngUnd's  debt  to 
Alfred — the  efiacement  of  the  ravagei  of  war, 
the  restoration  of  material  prosperity,  the 
re-invigonttion  of  the  national  defeooes,  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  the  rekindling  of 
religion,  the  "rehgbting  ol  the  lunu  of 
learning."       The    first    two    of     the    i 


public  buildings,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
making  or  renewing  roads  and  bridges,  Our 
knowledge  of  the  third  is  vague  ;  but  to  the 
fyrd,  or  levy  ra  main,  of  the  people,  he  sought 
to  give  greater  rapidity  and  Uexibility  of 
movement ;  and  he  reformed  the  naval  system 
by  making  the  ships  themaelres  instruments 
of  war,  not  mere  platforms  for  tighting  from. 
As  a  legislator,  he  added  nothing  to  cxistinijt 
laws,  but  simply  revised  those  of  his  prede- 
cuSBors.  keeping  "  tliose  that  seemed  to  him 
good,"  rejecting  "thosu  thai  seemed  to  him 
not  good, '  and  combining  the  former  into  a 
single  code.  Keligion  und  letters  hud  sunk 
so  low  among  the  West-Suxons  that  he  hud 
to  seek  the  agents  of  their  regcnentdon  in 
foreign  lands.  Krom  Wales  he  drew  Asaer  ; 
from  Sleri-ia,Worfritliand  Plegmund  ;  Grim- 
bald  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  with  their  help  reaninutted  the 
services  of  the  Church,  founded  schools,  and 
encouraged  liteniry  compooition  in  the  native 
tongue.  At  this  Inst  hewns  himself  a  diligent 
worker,  aa  translations  (that  are  not  mure 
translations)  of  largo  portions  of  the  writin^^ 
of  Boethius,  Orosius,  Bede,  and  Gregory  the 
OiBat  still  survive  to  prove.  Men  in  lat<-r 
times  loved  to  dwell  cm  this  fmture  of  his 
career;  in  a  mediieval  list  of  West-Saxon 
kings,  his  name  is  specinlly  distinguished  ns 
'■  litleratus."  But  in  «93  the  dogs  of  war 
I   weni  again  let  shp  on  his  kingdom,  and  tbo 
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old  hideous  scenes  of  pillage,  slaughter,  and 
havoc  were  renewed.  The  chief  leader  of 
these  fresh  swarm  of  marauders  was  the 
terrible  Hastings.  For  four  years  he  dragged 
Alfred  up  and  down,  across  and  along,  the 
country,  making  treaties  and  breaking  them, 
getting  again  and  again  beaten,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  but  recovering  himself  after  every 
defoat.,  and  refusing  to  be  driven  from  the 
land.  The  value  of  the  king's  military 
reforms  was  thus  effectually  tested ;  and  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  stood  the  strain. 
In  every  recorded  encounter— as  at  Famham, 
Benfleet,  Buttington — the  West-Saxons  over- 
threw their  foes.  The  upshot  at  length  was 
that  the  Danes,  beaten,  out-generalled,  and 
checked  at  every  turn,  got  weary  of  an  un- 
profitable enterprise,  broke  up  into  several 
bands,  and  went  off  in  different  directions, 
leaving  Wessez  at  peace.  The  heroic  king's 
work  was  now  done.  *'  Six  nights  before 
AUhallowmas,**  in  the  year  901,  he  died. 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  historical  charac- 
ters that  all  writers  delight  to  honour :  almost 
with  one  consent  historians  have  pronounced 
that  he  comes  pretty  nearly  as  close  to  per- 
fection as  a  man  and  a  king  as  any  ruler  of 
whom  there  is  record.  This  verdict  may  be 
accepted  as  final ;  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
be  ever  successfully  impeached.  To  his  good- 
ness, nobility  of  character,  moral  greatness, 
heroism,  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony.  Alfred 
the  Grood  and  Steadfast  he  assuredly  was; 
and  if  it  may  be  plausibly  hinted  that  he 
was  a  little  lacking  in  the  sagacity,  originality, 
forecast,  and  efficient  provision  for  the  future, 
without  which  no  human  greatness  is  com- 
plete, it  may  yet  be  pleaded  that  such  a  rare 
combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence amply  justified  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  styling  him  Alfred  the 
Gkeat. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU,  the  only  really 
trostworthy  authority.  Asserins,  d«  Rti>un 
Oesiia  JElfvii,  from  whom  all  biographies  of 
Alfred  are  in  large  part  drawn,  of  dispated 
authenticity,  at  best  containinic  bat  a  kernel  of 
original  matter  [m«  the  art^  AssbbI  ;  Alfred's 
Laws,  in  Thorpe's  Collectioa;  and  Alfred's 
"Works.  No  oolieoted  edition  of  these  exists; 
but  the  Preface  to  St.  Grf^ory'c  Pa«toral«  has 
been  three  times  nnblished  (by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1574,  by  Camden  in  1608,  by  Wise  in  ' 
1722) ;  the  translatioa  from  fi«d«  twice  (at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1643  and  1722) ;  the  translation  from 
Bo«thiit«  twice  (at  Ozfoid  in  IflBS,  and  at  London 
in  1829) :  Alfred's  WiVL  twice  (at  Oxford  in  1788. 
and  at  Ix>ndon  in  1828;  his  translation  from 
OrowM  once  (at  London  in  1773) ;  and  of  the 
H«trM  of  Boethiuii  once  (at  London  in  1835) 
There  is  a  Li/«  o/  AUr^A  (h«  Qreai  by  Dr.  B. 
PaoU  (translated  by  Wright,  London,  1852). 

[J.  R.] 

Alfred    (or  Alured)   of  BererleT, 

Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Beverley  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  nine 
Itooksof  Ann  files,  which  were  first  printed  by 
Heame,  in  1716.  A  very  large  part  of 
Alfred's  work  is  mere  compilation  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Henr}*  of  Hunt- 


ingdon. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
must  have  written  at  least  as  late  as  the 
year  1138 — 9,  about  which  time  the  British 
History  of  Geoffrey  is  supposed  to  have 
appeared,  and  that  the  dates  usually  given 
for  his  death  (1126  or  1136)  are  erroneous. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Annalea  were  written 
about  1143. 

Hardy,  Dncriptive  Caialoifus  of  MotmoU,  ii. 

173  (Bolls  Series);   Wright,  Biographiii  Bri . 

Iitt«rana,  ii.  157. 

Alfiric  (^LFRic),  sumamed  Alfbdi  and 
GrammatictUf  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  tfe  tenth 
century,  and  the  writer  of  numerdos  works 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  a  secular  or  **  mass-priest."  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ethelwold  at  Winchester, 
and  he  became  Abbot  of  Evesham.  iElfric's 
works,  which  include  a  grammar,  a  number  of 
sermons,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  («m  Wright, 
Popular  Treat  Uea  on  Science  4uring  the  Middle 
Agee)^  and  some  Omons,  are  interesting  to 
the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and 
have  considerable  importance  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  English  Church  in  the  tenth 
century  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  writer  has  often  been  confused  with 
another  Alfric  or  ^lfkic.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  tenth  centur}'. 

Wharton,  Dt  Bitobtw  ElfriCM  in  Ant^ia  Sacra, 
xc\.  i.  i  Thorpe,  ilnalecta. 

Alfred  (JElfred)  the  Etheling  {d. 

1036  P),  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  II.  and 
Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fled 
to  Normandy,  where,  together  with  his 
brother  Edward  (the  (!k)nfe88or},  he  seems  to 
have  remained  till  the  reign  of  Harold,  1036, 
when,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  Edward, 
he  made  an  expedition  to  England  for  tho 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  c  own.  He  was 
entrapped,  together  with  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, by  means  of  an  ambuscade  near 
Guildford,  and  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely ;  by  the  orders  of  Harold,  he  was  either 
blinded  and  died  of  the  pain,  or  was  actually 
murdered.  The  question  whether  Godwine 
had  any  share  in  this  is  a  vexed  one,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  at  the  time  "  spected  of 
being  an  accomplice;  and  it  vas  also  sus- 
pected that  Emma  was  privy  to  the  treachery- 
and  violence  which  brought  about  the  end  of 
Alfred,  in  order  that  the  crown  might  be 
assured  to  his  half-brother  Harthaknut. 

Viia  Edward.  Conft$aor,  in  Twyaden,  Hi«t. 
Anglic.  Scripforu  d«o«m:  Ang.  Sng.  ChromMe; 
Turner,  Attglo-Saxons ;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
quer i  and  the  art.  in  the  BiograyKia  Brttaaaico, 

Alffar  (JElfoar)  {d.  1062  P),  was  the  son 
of  Ean  Leofric,  and  the  father  of  Edwin  and 
Morkere.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  1061, 
when,  on  the  triumph  of  tho  Norman  party 
and  outlawry  of  Harold,  he  received  the 
earldom  of  East-Anglia.  On  Harold^s  re- 
turn in  the  next  year,  Algar  appears  to  have 
quietly  resigned  it  to  him,  to  resume  it  again 


,  on  tho  traiutatioa  of  Harold  to 
In  iaS5  Algar  vaa  baniahed.  The 
ir  this  Uestmoiit  is  doubtful ;  but  he 
ired  bis  unscruputuus  and  trouoliitroiu 
on  by  allying  with  Qrutf ydd  of  Waleg, 
I  KiVkgiag  Herefordahire.  Harold  was 
Hit  aguiiut  Ihem,  and  peace  waa  quickly 
awip,  une  of  the  oondiLiona  being  that  Algar 
Aoold  be  reslored  to  his  earldom-  In 
106'.  on  hit  father's  death,  he  tiucceoited 
to  'be  ouldom  of  Moccia.  Uutlawud  aguic 
D  105$,  be  was  onc«  niore  reHtored  to  hia 
oilddiv,  and  seems  to  have  spent  the  hitter 
ttais  oi  bis  life  in  peace  and  good  wockij. 
[JUaoi-u.] 

Fnemui.  KsrnL  Catyj.,  li.  ISl.  bi. 
Ugit^rM,  BuusAKDMEHT  OF  (1SI6),  was 
unducU-d  by  the  Engliah  fleet  in  oonae- 
^ncnoe  of  the  ravages  made  hy  the  Algerine 
lindea  on  the  rommerce  and  coasts  of  tho 
MoUtanmeiui.  I'be  work  was  eiitniati>d  to 
Lord  Exmouth,  who  at  Gist  atieroptod  by 
iigctiatians  to  unite  the  slaUa  of  Barboiy  in 
D  effort  to  BuppreHs  the  pintes.  In  Hay, 
1D16,  wluh;  EiiDoath  was  absent  in  England. 
pMiding  the  leaatt  of  bis  n<^otiations,  2.00(1 
Algerine  troopa  atbicked  the  Ittdian  coral- 
Uen,  who  were  attending  mass  under  the 
pMtrtiaa  of  tho  Britieh  flag,  and  masaacred 
lbs  whole  ot  them.  Eimouth  at  onue  set 
ml,  ,wttb  a  force  of  fire  ehips  of  the  line, 
tn  fngat«B,  and  tmoe  borab-ve««eU,  At 
■nbnltar  Lord  Eimouth  receii-ed  a  rein- 
frrreeneat  fcom  tho  Dutch  admiral.  Oapcllon, 
•bo  dented  Ui  be  allowed  to  join  in  tho  siege. 
Ott  the  2Tth  of  August  the  fleet  reached 
Upent,  lutd  a  inestenger  was  at  once  de- 
■■liliint  with  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dcy. 
ni*  tbe  Dey  refused  to  r6cui»e,  and  Lord 
EznHmth,  M  oM«  leading  the  way  towards  the 
Wbanr,  ancbotwl  as  close  as  piissible  to  the 
•oW,  and  opened  Ore.  The  bsHle  lasted  from 
two  ti'dock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock, 
■hsi,  the  batteries  having  bean  nearly  all 
■InKwl,  and  fearful  destructioa  wniaght  in 
the  lovB,  the  British  fleet  ceased  firing.  Next 
dif  Lord  Eimouth  sent  off  a  despatch,  offer- 
ing the  C  -V  peace  on  the  conditions  of  the 
Bl5in»\iini,'«Tho  chief  of  these  related  to  the 
»^_iitiiiii  !■/  the  slave-trade  for  the  future,  and 
U:it:-  restitution  of  all  Christian 
'it  nuisom.     The  conditions  were 

.    Hfp^^,  1818;    B.  WnJpnle,  Hul.  »/ 

AUsn  Priories.    [MosASTicisM  ] 
Alietiatioo  of  £ttnd.    [Land,  Temtrk 

AUuw.  By  <'iir  Common  Taw,  nation- 
•ftljr  ippmiiii  oil  tho  place  of  birth.  Every 
«■  bom  in  a  land  not  subject  to  the  sove- 
"Efii  cd  this  couolry  was  an  alien.  Jews 
•Wo,  ttunrh  horn  in  tiia  tinffiiom,  were 
t^uiW  ia  tli«  »ine  %bt.     [Jews.]     Thin 


doctrine  baa  been  mudiflod  by  statate.  By 
2£  Ed.  III.,  St.  2,  all,  whoso  futher  and 
mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth  wore  in 
allegiiuice  [Ai.leoi4nce],  were  so  far  to  be 
held  natural-bom  subjei.-ts  as  to  be  uiipiibl« 
of  inheritance.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
natioDaUty  of  lie  mother  mattered  not,  if 
her  husband  was  a  British  subject.  Aliens 
could  become  subjects  bv  denization,  which 
conferred  a,  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
nstural-bom  subject  and  an  alien,  lliis 
poailiqn  was  aomctimos  obtained  {lemp.  Hen. 
VIII.)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  ruli- 
by  letters  patent.  Naturabiutian  was  ob- 
tainied  only  through  Parliament  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  children  bom 
in  Scotland  after  the  aocession  of  James  I. 
to  tho  throne  of  England  ijnul-Hniii  were 
heLd,  by  the  decision  in  Calvin's  case,  to 
be  natural -born  subjects  ut  England. 
[Pobt-Nati.]  In  tho  same  reign  it  was 
detenniced  (7  Jos.  I..  C.  '1)  that  Do  alien 
should  be  natandieed  until  he  had  taken 
the  oatbs  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
conformed  to  the  sacramental  tiist.  From 
a  dusirc  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest, 
an  Act  was  passed  (7  Anne,  c.  6),  naturalising 
all  Protestant  residents  on  their  taking  the 
oaths,  &c.,  and  declaring  the  chililren  of  all 
natuial-l'om  British  subjects  to  be  natuial- 
bom-  This  statute  was  repealed,  as  regards 
its  earlier  provision,  shortly  afterwards. 
Seven  yean'  resideDce  in  the  American 
colonies  was  made  (13  Geo.  II.,  c.  7)  to  confer 
naturalisation  on  a  FiotesUnt  alien.  During 
the  war  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution, 
various  statutes  wore  passed,  as  33  Geo.  111., 
c.  4,  placing  aliens  under  superviidbQ,  and 
giving  tho  Secretary  of  State  power  to  remove 
^em,  if  suspected,  out  of  the  kingdoni.  The 
decnand  of  Uio  First  Consul,  in  1B02,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  emigrants  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  66,  allowed  naturuliaa- 
tion  to  be  conferred  by  the  certilicate  of  a 
Sucrelary  of  State.  By  the  Naturalisation 
Act  (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  H),  a  woman,  who 
has  become  an  alien  by  a  foreign  marriage, 
may,  after  her  busbund'i  death,  be  re-admitted 
t^  nationality,  in  this  case  her  children, 
though  bom  o(  her  alien  husband,  will  also 
gain  the  position  of  British  subjects.  By 
naturalisation  in  a  foreign  state,  British 'sub- 
jects are  sllowed  to  become  aliens.  This  Act 
also  provides  for  the  grant  of  certificates  of 
naturalisation  to  aliens  who  have  resided 
within  tho  kingdom,  or  served  the  crown, 
for  five  yoara.  and  for  the  ^ant  of  a 
limited  nationality  hy  the  legislature  of 
British  colonies  wilbin  their  own  borders. 
Aliens  have  boon  regarded  with  jealousy 
both  for  political  and  commercial  reasons. 
During  the  fourteenth  centurj^  thoy  were 
often  made  the  Bubjocts  of  appt^ial  taiation. 
By  the  Great  C!hart*r,  art.  »l,  alien  merchants 
were  allowed  to  trade  freely.     The  piivilegcs 
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of  the  mercantile  statutes  of  Edward  I.  were 
extended  to  them.    The  king  favoured  them 
hecause  they  granted  him  customs.     Parlia- 
ment, however,  interfered  with  these  grants 
in   1303,  and  at  other  times.      [Customs.] 
English   merchants    were   jealous  of   these 
foreign  competitors.     In  18  Edward  I.  the 
citizens  of  London  petitioned  that  they  might 
he  banished.    This  was  refused.    Vexatious 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  alien  merchants 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  were  in- 
creased by  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16.    Aliens  are 
subject  to,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the 
criminal  law.     By  express  provision,  they 
also  are  subject  to,  and  have  the  advantages 
of,    the    Bankruptcy  Acts.    Aliens   by  the 
Ck)mmon  Law  lay  under  great  disabilities. 
An  alien  could  not  take  nor  transmit  land  by 
descent     He  could  not  hold  land  either  for 
his  own  benefit  or  in  trust.    Until  8  Hen.  V., 
c.  16,  the  alien  wife  of  an  English  subject 
could  not  demand  her  dower.     Aliens  might, 
however,  hold  benefices,  for  the  Church  was 
Catholic.     An  alien  could  not  have  an  action 
for  land  in  his  own  name,  but  he  might  have 
an  action  for  personal  property.    His  witness 
was  received,  but  he  could  not  serve  on  a 
jury,  except   on    one    partly    composed    of 
aliens  for  the  trial  of  aliens   (d^   medietaU 
lingua).    These  disabilities  have  to  a  great 
extent    been  removed  by  statute.     By    33 
and  34  Vict.,  c.  14,  an  aben  may  acquire  by 
inheritance  or  purchase.    He  may  hold  any 
kind  of  property  in  this  kingdom,  except  a 
share  in  a  Briticii  ship ;  and  title  to  land  ma^ 
be  derived  from  or  through  an  aUen.    This 
Act,  however,  does  not  confer  any  right  to 
hold  property  in  land  outside  tiie  United 
Kingdom,  and  provides   that    no   property 
shall  confer  on  an  alien  a  qualification  for 
franchise  or  public  office. 

Foot*.   PrivaU  Intoniatioiial   JurMprwUnM; 
Hanmd,  On  illMiu;  Bsoon's  Abriigmtni. 

[W.  H.] 

Aligurh,  Capturb  of  (Aug.  29,  1803), 
occurred  in  General  Lake*s  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas.  Aligurh,  the  great  military 
arsenal  of  the  French  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Sdndiah,  in  Hindostan,  was  very  strongly 
fortified,  and  further  protected  by  a  ditch, 
100  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  containing 
10  feet  of  water.  General  Lake,  however, 
was  determined  to  take  it,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  irresistible  gallantry  of  the 
76th  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Major 
Macleod,  who  blew  open  the  gate,  and  forced 
their  way  in  through  the  most  intricate  and 
loop-holed  passages,  raked  by  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape,  wall-pieces,  and  matchlocks. 
The  number  of  guns  captured  was  281.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  called  it  "one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  feats  he  had  ever  heard 
of." 

Ali  Morad  was  one  of  the  Ameen  of 
Upper  Sdnde  in  1842.    The  intrigues  of  Ali 


Morad  to  obtain  ti&e  offiee  of  rais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  then  held  by 
Meer  Roostum,  were  the  main  causes  whidi 
hastened  on  Sir  Charles  Napier's  proceed- 
ings in  Upper  Scinde  in  the  year  1842. 
He  suoceeded  in  obtaining  at  last  the  office 
of  rais,  and  lands  to  the  value  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  insurrection,  how- 
ever, which  broke  out  in  1843,  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  and  past  saoceas.  The  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  was  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  and  pensioning  of  the  Ameers. 

[SCINDB.] 

Aliwall,  Battle  of  (Jan.  28,  1846),  was 
fought  during  the  first  Sikh  war.  After  his 
victory  at  Loodiana,  Runjoor  Singh  fell  back  to 
AUwall,  on  the  Sutlej.  General  Smith,  rein- 
forced by  11,000  men,  lost  no  time  in  attack- 
ing him.  The  village  was  feebly  defended  by 
some  hiU-men,  who  took  to  flight  with  Runjoor 
Singh  at  their  head,  after  firing  a  few  rounds. 
But  the  English  met  with  a  stem  resistance 
from  the  Khalsa  soldiers  on  the  right,  men 
of  true  Sikh  blood  and  temper,  who  stood 
their  ground  with  unfiinching  courage ;  and 
it  was  not  till  their  ranks  had  thrice  been 
pierced  by  Cnreton's  cavalry,  that  they 
oeoame  disorganised,  and  retreated  to  the 
river,  in  which  a  great  number  were 
drowned,  leaving  67  guns  as  trophies  to  the 
victors. 

Cmmingham,  flObkt,  Slfl. 

Allan  the  Soot  (d.  834),  of  Piotish 

descent  on  his  moUier*s  side,  in  832  was 
King  of  the  Southern  Picts.  In  834  he  was 
victorious  at  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  over  the 
Picts,  who  disowned  his  authority;  but  on 
July  20  of  the  same  year  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  them  at  Pitalpin,  near  Dundee. 

Cfcron.  Piete  and  Soote;  Skene,  Gtttio  SeoOawL 


\  Capturb  of  (Oct.  2, 1799),  was 
e£Eected  during  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland.    On  September  19  an  un- 
successful attack  had  been  made  by  the  allied 
troops.    Soon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  York 
was  strongly  reinforced,  and  on  October  2, 
with  30,000  men,  he  was  ready  to  attack  the 
equal  forces  of  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brune,  whose  position  was  centred  at 
Alkmaar.    The  attack  was  begun  at  six  a.m., 
by   an  impetuous  charge  of  the  Russians, 
which  carried    the    villages  of  Schorl  and 
Schorldam,  and  drove  the  French  back  to 
Bergen.    The  Russians  then  halted,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Sir  R.   Abercromby  on 
the  right.    With  9,000  men  he  had,  since 
early  morning,  been    steadily  pushing  his 
way  along  the  sand-dyke  on  the  seawore. 
Continually    driving   the  French  back,  he 
was    at  length    able  to  attack    their    left 
flank.     The  RuaBianB»  reassured  by  Aber- 
oromby's  arrival,  simultaneously  atticked  in 
front.    The  whole  of  the  French  left  was 
thus  turned,  and,  falling  back  in 
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oo  tba  eentre,  compelled  Brune  to  abandon 
Alkmaar,  which  waa  at  once  occujiied  by  the 
aUiea. 

AliMBk,  HitL  ^Mwrop^i  Amraol  EsgitUr,  1799. 

All  the  Talents,  Mikutky  of  (1806), 

was  the  name  given  to  the  administration 
which  was  called  into  existence  on  the 
death  of  William  Pitt.  An  attempt  waa 
made  to  indade  in  the  new  government  re- 
presentativea  of  all  the  three  parties — ^the 
Tories,  the  Moderate  Whigs,  and  the  Extreme 
^Vhigs,  whose  sympathies  had  all  along  been 
with  France.  Loni  Grenville  became  Prime 
Minister ;  Fox,  Foreign.  Secretary ;  Erskine, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  President 
of  the  Council ;  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Privy 
ijeal ;  Windliam,  Minister  of  War ;  and  Lord 
Spencer,  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  tiie  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Cabinet — a  most  dangerous 
inoofatioa  to  be  made  by  a  Liberal  govern  • 
ment  In  spite  of  this  imposing  array  of 
talent,  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  elements 
much  too  duBOordant  to  admit  of  any  per- 
manent harmony;  and  Fox*s  early  death 
removed  the  oommandinff  mind  which  alone 
coiild  possibly  have  held  together  men  of 
soch  mfferent  views.  One  great  measure 
was  passed,  which  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  ministry  —  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  Little  else  of  permanent 
interest  was  effected.  Foreign  politics  were 
of  too  vital  an  importance  to  admit  of  any 
progress  in  domestic. reform;  and  Fox  him- 
•df  devoted  all  his  ability  to  negotiating  a 
peace  with  France,  and  too  late  learned  to 
gauge  the  restless  ambition  of  Kapoleon, 
with  the  result  of  being  convinced  that  his 
k)ag-cherished  hope  of  peace  was  in  vain.  On 
March  25th,  1807,  the  ministry,  which  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of 
iome  of  its  members,  resigned  office,  on  being 
reqaired  by  the  king  not  only  to  drop  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  &ey  had  brought  in,  but 
al»  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  introduce 
uiy  such  measure  in  the  future.  They  were 
nicoeeded  by  the  administration  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  Prime  Minister. 
[Fox,  C.  J. ;  GBBirvziXB,  Lord.] 

BuMell,  Lif4  of  Foa;  Lord  HoUand,  Kern,  of 
ike  LAcral  Fartv ;  Ckwke,  SiA.  <^  Party  ;  Fellew, 
JAf*  of  SidvumJth ;  Alison,  But.  ofBurope. 

[W.  R.  8.] 

AUmlialMld,  the  capital  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  India,  was  one  of  the  strong 
towns  of  the  old  Mogul  dynaMty.  At  the 
break-up  of  the  Mogul  empire  it  fell  under 
the  yol»  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  by  whom  it 
vas  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1766,  and  handed 
oirer  to  the  dethroned  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah 
AQnm.  In  1771  it  was,  however,  handed  to 
the  Nawab  of  Oodh,  by  whom  it  was  ceded 
back  to  the  English  in  1801.  The  town  con- 
tuns  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar. 


AllactllS  {d.  296)  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  Carausius,  whom  he  murdered  in 
298.  Allectus  then  usurped  the  power  in 
Britain,  and  governed  the  province  in  a  very 
tyrannical  manner  till  296,  when  Constantins 
Chlorus  invaded  the  country,  and  completely 
defeated  the  usurper,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle. 

Entrophu,  U.  12 ;  Ororiua,  liii.  85 ;  T.  Wright, 
Tkt  CM,  th»  JZomon,  cnmI  tht  Sojnm. 

Allegiance  (Lat.  ailufOy  through  Low 
Lat.  liffaneiaj  and  Norm.-French,  iigemtee)^ 
means  the  tie  which  binds  each  man  of  a 
nation  to  its  head  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion allowed  him.  The  idea  of  allegiance 
existed  in  England  at  an  early  date.  The 
duties  of  the  king  towards  the  subject  were 
expressed  in  the  promise  of  Ethelred  to  govern 
righteously ;  those  of  the  subiect  towanis  the 
kmg  in  the  treason-law  of  Alfred,  and  in  the 
laws  of  his  son  Edmund  (about  943)  we  have 
the  first  recorded  oath  of  allegiance.  '*  AH 
shall  swear,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fealty 
to  King  Edmund  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  lord,  without  any  controversy  or 
quarrel  in  open  or  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  not  willing  what  he  shall 
not  will.**  It  was  to  counteract  the  disrup- 
tive tendencies  of  feudalism,  and  to  assert  the 
royal  power,  that  William  L,  at  the  Council 
of  SaUsbury,  a.d.  1086,  caused  "  all  his  witan 
and  all  the  land-owners  of  substance,  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were,'*  to  swear  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him,  which  in  form  was  a 
modification  of  that  of  Eidmund ;  and  there  is 
a  clause  directing  every  free  man  to  take  the 
oath  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  William. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  date,  inasmuch  as 
ownership  of  land  was  the  sign  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ruler  and  subject,  and  all  land 
was  held  of  the  king,  the  idea  of  allegiance 
became,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  identified 
with  those  of  fealtv  and  homage,  though  the 
two  last  concerned  in  reality  owners  of  land 
in  the  connection  of  vassal  and  lord,  and  had 
no  necessary  eonnection  with  kingship.  This 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Edward  I.,  which  was  imposed  on  all  over 
the  age  of  fourteen.  With  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  legitimacy  under  the 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  kings,  the  theory 
became  prominent  among  legal  writers. 
Meanwhile  another  idea  had  been  growing 
up — ^that  of  the  oath  of  office ;  it  was  asserted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  and  probably  existed  even  earlier 
in  the  case  of  sheriffs  and  the  king's  coun- 
cillors, and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
Despencers  were  banished  by  Parliament  for 
misapplication  of  allegiance.  It  was  not, 
however,  imposed  by  statute  on  all  persons 
holding  office  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  promise  then  being  "  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and 
teirene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of 
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anv  ill  or  damage  intended  him  withoat 
defending  him  therefrom."  Thia  oath  might 
be  exacted  when  neoeaaary  from  all  persona 
over  the  age  of  twelve.  James  I.  also  im- 
posed a  special  oath  on  Roman  Catholics,  in 
which  he  bound  them  to  disclose  conspiracies 
against  him,  in  spite  of  any  exoommunication 
by  the  Pope,  thus  attacking  his  supposed 
deposing  power.  The  oath  of  alle^;iance  was 
imposed  afresh  after  the  Revolution  by  the 
Declaration  of  Right;  but  as  the  form  en- 
joined by  it  differed  from  the  form  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  determined,  in  1689,  to  pass 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  deter- 
mining hy  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be 
taken.  The  form  agreed  upon  was  much  the 
same  as  that  at  present  in  use,  but  a  violent 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  class  of  men  who 
should  be  required  to  take  it.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  for  the 
future  be  applieid  to  all  who  were  admitted  to 
civil,  military,  or  academical  offices;  but  it 
was  felt  that  to  make  it  retrospective  would 
be  to  make  large  bodies  of  the  clergy,  who 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  resign  their  livings.  On  this  point 
the  House  of  Lords  and  William  III.  were 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  exempt  the 
clergy  from  the  oath ;  but  the  Commons  re- 
fused to  give  way,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
that  all  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  by 
February,  1690,  should  be  deprived  of  office. 
The  forms  of  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  were  also  settled  at  the  same  date. 
A  single  oath  was,  however,  substituted  for 
the  three  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  this 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  Catholics  and  Jews. 
By  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  1868,  the  form 
of  oath,  that  at  present  in  use,  was  fixed  as 
follows : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, according  to  the  law.  So  help  me, 
Gh)d !  "  It  is  im|>osed  on  all  officers  of  state, 
holders  of  appointments  in  the  Hupreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  though  in  some  cases  a  simple  affirma- 
tion is  allowed ;  but  members  of  Parliament, 
on  whom  the  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  imposed  in  1679,  and  again 
in  1714,  now  use  a  special  form  of  oath 
provided  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of 

1866. 

Stabbfl,  Cond.  HM.  toI.  i.,  ohaps.  ▼ii.andix., 
vol.  iii.fChap.xzi. ;  Littleton,  TanurM;  Stephen, 
Commentariea  on  th»  La%e$  of  JBngland,  vol.  ii. ; 
Statutes,  1  WilL  and  Mary,  o.  8;  31  and  32 
Vict.,  a  72.  [L.  0.  8.] 

AUalvia  Victory,  Thb  (429  P),  is  the 

name  given  to  a  victory  of  the  Britons  over 
the  Picts  and  Saxons.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Bede  (who  copies  from  Constantius,  Sonet. 
Gtrmani  VUn),  is  that  the  Britons,  being 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Picts 
and  Saxons,  sought  the  aid  of  S.  Germanus. 
The  saint  accordingly,  after  the  celebration 


of  Easter,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  valley 
encompassed  by  hills,  in  the  way  by  which 
the  enemy  was  expected.  As  soon  as  the  foes 
appeared,  Germanus,  bearing  in  his  hands  the 
standard,  instructed  his  men  to  repeat  his 
words  in  a  loud  voice,  and  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced securely,  thinking  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  the  men  cried  three  times  aloud, 
"  Alleluia !  "  The  enemy,  struck  with  terror, 
fled  in  disorder.  Thus  the  Britons  gained  a 
bloodless  victory.  The  scene  of  this  battle  is 
laid  at  Maes  Garmon  (the  Field  of  Germanus), 
about  a  mile  from  Mold,  in  Flintshire. 
Bede,  Historia  £ocUfiaitu»,  L,  chap.  zz. 

Allen,  Ethan  {d.  1789^,  was  a  celebrated 
partisan  leader  in  the  American  Independence 
War.  He  established  the  little  state  of 
Vermont,  whose  individuality  he  successfully 
vindicated,  and  formed  a  corps  of  irregulars, 
"  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  which  greatly 
distinguished  itself.  Allen  took  a  chief  share 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  in  1775,  but  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  he  was  captured  by  tiie  British. 
He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  re- 
ceived several  marks  of  distinction  from 
Congress. 

Allen,  John  (b,  1476,  d,  1534),  had  been 
Archbishop  Warham*s  agent  at  Rome,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Wolaey  in 
visiting  the  smaller  monasteries,  with  a  view 
to  their  suppression.  In  1528  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin'  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  In  these  capacities  he  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  In  1534 
he  was  seized  by  Kildare's  orders,  and 
brutally  murdered. 

Allen  (or  Allan),  Cardinal  William 
{b.  1532,  d.  1594),  was  at  one  time  Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  York 
during  Uie  reign  of  Mary.  In  1568  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Douay,  in  order  to  train 
priests  for  England.  Subsequently  he  founded 
a  college  at  Rheims,  and  another  at  Rome. 
Becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits, 
he  entered  into  various  schemes  for  the  sub- 
version of  Elizabeth^s  throne,  and  advocatod 
a  Spanish  invasion  of  England.  In  1580,  by 
his  aid,  a  number  of  Jesuits  were  dispatched 
to  England  to  prepare  the  people  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Allen  continued  to  inveigh  against 
Elizabeth  in  the  most  virulent  terms.  In 
1587  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope,  in 
acknowledgpnient  of  his  services  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause,  and  received  a  rich  abbey 
from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1588  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  his  violent  and  scumloua 
pamphlet  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  entitled 
An  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England  (q.v.). 
Allen  was  created  Archbishop  of  Malines  in 
1591,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
at  Rome.    Besides  the  Admonition^  his  chief 


A     Ik/tnt*    of  tht    Dotlnnt    »/ 

IbtAoJiMti,  166T^  0/(A«  Verthip  dut  to  Samf 
•W   rVir    tUtiekt,    1683;    Lt    SctruHmUit. 

rittberlot.  XpttoBi  Vila  OoHimilw  Alaiii, 
Bum*.  1008;  Wood.  JIlunvOBHL.TDl.i.iStixpe. 
J««4M.-  Ctzaden,  jIrhaJh  Ba-.  ^n^,;  Luigard. 
BtM-i/lh^:  Sbsron  Tnniar,  Sift.  D/£nir. 

*T>in»«Ji»^     THB     G&AHII,     THH     HuLV.    &.C. 

[l>KAiii>  Ai.LU!icB ;  Holt  Alliaxcb,  Ac] 

Alma,  Battlb  or  the  (St^pt.  20.  ISa4). 
fau^t  during  the  rrimean  War.  After 
their  Inntling  at  Kupatorio.  the  alliBH  marciipd 
HulbTHnli  filing  tbe  const,  meeting  with  no 
Tfi'tnTH'"  The  ulliud  army  coimst^  of 
IT.OOO  EogliBh,  22,000  Fnmdh,  mid  6,000 
Turk*.  Piince  Meotwhikoff,.  tlie  Riuaiiui 
gencni,  bad  determined  not  to  allow  them 
10  marcii  without  opposition  oa  Sebss- 
lopoL  Hr  eotreBchbd  himaeU  Btnmg-ly 
OD  tbe  hdghta  which  overlook  the  river 
Alms,  about  liitcen  milee  lo  the  north 
ot  Sabutopol,  with  the  riTer  between  him 
nod  the  foe.  The  alliea  catno  up  under  a 
ha>T7  fin.  forced  their  wnf  through  tbe 
rirer,  and  itniggled  bravelj'  up  to  the  Rus- 
■iui  sntreochments,  which,  after  a  alight 
DKKaeiLt&Ty  waver  aloBg  the  whole  line,  Ihcy 
curicd  at  tlw  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Riuuuui  retreated  alowly,  with  their  ubo&I 
dog^ged  peraiMency,  in  apite  of  their  heavy 
Imm.  The  allieB  were  too  much  fatigued. 
md  too  weak  in  canlry  to  be  able  to  follow 
op  Uie  advantage  they  had  gained.  The 
ricioiT  waa  in  great  pirt  due  to  tbe  deter- 
mined adninoe  of  the  British  up  the  height 
in  tbe  liux  of  a  terrible  fire. 

KJBctato.  iMuim  tfUu  Crinut. 
/^l_«»—  BiTTLi  OF  (April  26,  ITOT), 
wt*  one  ol  the  battlee  of  the  Siicceeuon  Wiir 
m  ^pBiQ.  Petecborough.  who  had  been  mo«t 
■Hiiwfiil.  waa RiperBeded  by  Lord  Qalwsy,  un 
eqwricDOid  veteran,  *'  who  thought  it  much 
BMR«  honoanble  to  tail  aceording  to  rale  than 
tOMUCMd  by  innovation.''  Oo  the  pkin  of 
^lirgmw  be  enroontered  the  Freuch,  under 
tha  Dnko  of  Berwick.  As  Berwick  wan 
taoagKX  than  the  allies  in  cavalry,  it  wag 
ruh  in  fialway  to  act  on  the  oDenuve ; 
b<tf  be  wished  to  drive  tbe  French  from 
Valencia-  Berwick  had  drawn  up  hia  troops 
with  Ilia  inbntry  and  artillery  in  the  centre, 
ind  bis  car&lry  on  the  flanka.  The  Bngtish 
eannnuidpr  committed  the  grHve  miatake  of 
drawing  up  bis  infantry  in  line  cloae  in  the 
rsfof  bis  tsvalry.  Galwny's  attack  on  the 
VnaA  ri^ht  was  at  fint  auccceaful,  and  the 
French  omtre  was  for  a  moment  driven  back. 
On  the  ri^ht  of  the  olliee  the  Poriugueiie 
mvaJrr.  voder  tbe  Marqaia  de  lot  Minas, 
u  iBul  turned  and  flod  ;  their  infantry  were 
nit  In  piei-es.  The  English  centre  waa 
■■ailed  at  unoe  on  the  dank  and  in  fraot, 
gad  tbua  completely  routed,  they  were  com- 
pdkdloanrrender. '  TbeTidory  waadeciaive 


and  important.  Vnlenciu  tiud  Armgon  were 
at  once  rocontiuercd  by  thu  French.  ■■  The 
battle  of  AlmanKa,"  wya  Mitcaulay,  "  decided 
the  (ate  of  Spain." 

BuFtoD,  Bitltn  0/  (j.  .Amu;  W^on,  Biva  of 
q.  Jnnii  Slubope,  IFar  of  (IW  Sacc—tm  in 
^patn ;   iuhI   Homulaj't    ttuag   on   tbo  Hliu 

AllllfllUU&,  Battlr  or  (July  10,  ITIO), 
rcBuitod  in  a,  victory  for  the  allied  iinnia  in 
^[lain.  Through  the  month  of  June  tbe  two 
nrmios  were  engaged  in  marchen  and  man- 
fnuvreg.  At  length  Gi'neral  8tunhope  ovi;r- 
ruled  the  acniplei  of  his  colleague,  the  Im- 
perial genenil,  Staremberg,  and  advanced 
acrOM  the  8egre.  Ho  also  aecured  the  paa- 
oBge  of  the  Nognera,  tbe  Spaoisb  genemt 
being  too  late  to  intercept  him.  The  two 
armies  were  face  to  face  near  the  village  of 
Almcoaia.  Staremborg  was  Btitl  averse  to  an 
engagement;  but  the  spirits  of  the  English 
regiments  bod  been  roused  by  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  thoy  murmured  loudly  at  their 
forced  inactivity.  At  length,  two  hours 
before  nightfaU.  Slanhope  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
attack  some  Spunieh  regiments  who  had 
advanced  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  Ue 
ciarKod  at  the  hoaa  of  the  cavalry.  "The 
uUied  nquodrona  on  the  right  had  e.aay  work 
in  routmg  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  :  but 
ofiposed  to  the  EngUsh  etid  Dutch  was  the 
splendid  body-guard  of  Fhilip,  regiments  of 
picked  soldiers,  not  inferior  in  courage  or 
discipline  to  the  renowned  household  troops 
of  the  French  king,"  A  furious  struggle 
ensued,  Stanhope  himaelf  slaying  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The  long's 
troopu  at  length  gave  way,  and  had  a  few 
bonre  of  daylight  remained  it  is  prolwble  that 
the  whole  army  would  liave  been  destroyed. 
Pbilip  hostUy  retired  on  Lerida,  and  fell  bock 
first  to  the  line  of  the  Cintm.  and  then  to  the 
line  of  the  Ebro. 

For  auttioritiea  >w  lost  vtlclA 

Almoi^, Fbank.     [Frank  Almuion.] 

Almon,  JouN  {t.  ITISH,  d.  ISOS).  after  an 
adventurous  career  in  early  life,  bcouue  ac- 
quainted with  Churchill  and  Wilkes,  and 
published  a  defence  of  Wilkes's  "  Essay  on 
Woman."  In  1763  be  set  up  us  bookHelli'r 
and  publisher.  He  publiahed -'The  Found- 
Kng  Hoapitfll  for  Wit,"  n  oollootion  of  party 
Bqnibfl,  and  "  The  Parlinmeiiliiry  Register," 
on  acconnt  of  the  debutes  in  rartiumnnL  In 
1766  he  wag  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  tor  publlehing  a  pamphlet,  "On  Juries, 
Libels,  Ac.  :  "  and  in  1770  he  was  again  tried 
for  publishing  Junius's  Latter  to  the  King, 
and  was  fined  ten  marks.  Ho  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  hia  trade,  muf  h  of  which  he 
loHt  by  an  unfortunate  newspaper  enterprise. 
To  add  to  hia  misfortunes,  hn  was  again 
prosecuted  lor  libel,  and  afterwards  was  pm- 
dlaimed  an  outlaw,     Tho  rigour  ot  the  W«, 
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however,  was  soon  relaxed,  and  he  retired 
once  mora  to  his  villa  at  Bozmoor,  from 
which,  in  1792,  he  sent  forth  a  work  called 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham.*' In  1806,  he  published  **The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  He  died  on 
the  same  day  as  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of 
Junius. 

ChAlmen,     Biog,   Diet.;    GMtlmMm'i   Voy., 

*  TOl.  LCCT. 

JUnorah,  Captu&b  op  (April  25,  1815), 
took  place  in  the  Goorkha  War.  Colonel 
Grardner,  with  a  body  of  irregular  troops, 
occuied  the  Chilkeeah  pass,  and  proceeded  to 
Almorah,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ku- 
maon,  along  the  Cosillas  river.  The  Ooorkhas 
withdrew  as  he  advanced.  Being  reinforced 
by  2,000  regulars,  under  Colonel  Nicolls,  on 
April  25  the  heights  and  town  of  Almorah 
were  attacked  with  rapid  success.  Two  of 
the  enemy*s  breastworks  on  the  Sittolee  ridge 
were  carried  by  the  regular  infantry,  and  the 
irregular  troops  attacked  and  carried  the 
remaining  three.  During  the  night  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  the 
victors  of  their  advantage.  In  the  morning 
the  fort  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  by  nine 
in  the  evening  the  Goorkha  commander 
agreed  to  terms,  by  which  the  province  and 
fortresses  of  Kumaon  were  surrendered  to 
the  English.     [Gookkha  War.] 

Alnwickf  in  1093,  withstood  a  severe  siege 
from  Malcolm  Canmore,  of  Scotland,  who  was 
slain  before  its  walls.  In  1135  it  was  taken 
by  David,  of  (Scotland.  In  1174  it  was  be- 
sieged by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken 
frisoner  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls, 
n  1215  Alnwick  was  destroyed  by  John.  In 
1310  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Percies. 
In  Northumberland's  rebellion  in  1403,  the 
castle  was  temporarily  seized  by  the  king ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots.  During  the  re- 
bellion  of  the  Northern  lords,  in  1569,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for 
the  insurgents.  Alnwick  Abbey  was  a  priory 
of  PremonstratenSian  canons,  founded  by 
Eustace  Fits- John,  and  richly  endowed  by  the 
De  Vescies  and  the  Percies. 

Xaokeniie,  l7ortKttmb«rlaiid,  1.  448. 

AllM^ift^  £and  is  land  which  is  the  abso- 
lute property  of  its  occupier,  and  is  not  held  by 
rent,  service,  or  other  obligation  from  a  supe- 
rior. The  "  alod,*'  which  name  occurs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  documents  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  in  its  Latinised  form,  is  found  in  the  Salian 
and  other  Continental  codes  and  documents, 
was  land  held  in  fall  ownership,  whether 
derived  by  inheritance,  or  created  from  the 

Eublio  land  by  grant  or  charter.  In  the 
itter  case,  as  deriving  its  title  from  some 
book  or  document,  it  was  called  BoUmnd  (q.v.). 
In  England,  as  in  other  countries  which  came 
under  tiie  effects  of  feudalism,  the  smaller 


alodial  proprietors  found  themselves  practi- 
cally obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security  and 
protection,  to  commend  themselves  to  some 
neighbouring  lord,  surrendering  their  lands 
to  him,  and  receiving  them  back  again  on 
some  feudal  tenure.  Thus  the  alodial  land 
tended  to  disappear,  and  in  England  the  pro- 
cess received  a  great  impetus  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  the  theoretical  transfer  of  ail 
land  to  the  crown,  which  followed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  English  law,  there  i^ 
therefore  no  alodial  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  all  land  being  occupied  bv  tenure^ 
and  held  either  directly  or  indireotly  from 
the  crown. 

The  derWation  of  alod  has  been  muoh  dis- 
ooMod.  Qrinun,  D«uttcK.  Wortethvch,  assodata* 
it  with  the  root  od,  wealth,  found  in  A.S. 
«ad,  and  Lat.  9p9 ;  othen  take  it  aa  oonaeoted 
with  lot,  and  aa  meaning  pzimariJiy  that  which  is 
obtained  bv  lot,  or  diviaion  of  the  original  tribal 
land.  It  Lb  not  improbable  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  oUod  and  odol,  or  adM, 
the  word  aigoifying  inheritanoe,  and  roeeially 
the  inherited  homeatead,  with  '*  the  anare  <^ 
arable  and  appurtenant  common  lighta  "  (Prof. 
Stubba),  and  which  alao  came  to  mean  nobility 
of  blood  and  race.  (Sea  Bkeat,  RtymMofical 
Dictionary.) 

Stephen's  Commsniariet,  bk.  U.,  pt.  i.,  oh.  i. : 
Oofca  upon  Littleton,  (3a;  Stnbba,  Contt.  Bi$t., 
L  90,  hci  Hallam,  Jiid.  Agm,  ch.  iL.  pt.  i.. 
kc;  and  for  the  whole  aabjeot  aee  the  art. 
LjlVD  Tsxubs. 

Alphege  (Ablphbah),  St.  (4.954,  d.  1012), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1006 — 1012),  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  early  in  life  became  a 
monk.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  was  certainly  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester  in  984.  In  1006 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
the  capture  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes  in 
1012,  Alphege  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  ransom  himself  with 
some  of  the  treasure  of  his  see.  On  his  re- 
fusal to  pay  them  anything,  the  Danes  dragged 
the  archbishop  to  their  busting,  or  place  of 
assembly,  where  they  pelted  him  with  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  and  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
oxen,  till  one  Thrum,  whom  Alphege  had 
converted,  clave  his  head  with  a  battle-axe. 
He  was  considered  a  martyr  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Anselm  contended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  the  title ;  because  he  died  refusing  to 
plunder  his  people  in  order  to  ransom  himself. 
The  English  Church  celebrates  St.  Alphege 
on  April  19. 

Hook.  LtvM  of  the  ArcKbithopt;  Angh-Saenn 
Chromde, 

Aired  (Ealh&ed),  King  of  Northumbria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  765,  on  the 
resignation  of  Ethelwald.  After  a  troublous 
reign  of  nine  years,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  throne,  aud  seek  refuge  with  the 
Picts. 

Alreslisrd,  Fioht  at  (Maixsh  29, 1644), 
WHS  between  the  Royalists,  under  the  Karl  of 
Brentford  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the 
Parliamentary    forces    under   Sir   Williaia 
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Waller.  The  latter  were  ▼ictorious,  though 
the  aerere  Iosms  tbey  flostained  prevented 
Waller  from  taking  advantage  of  hu  Tictory. 


John  {b,  1607,  d.  1653  ?),  lervedaB 
colonel  of  a  regiment  under  Fairfax.  He  was 
monber  for  Heydon  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
acted  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  signed 
the  death-warrant.  B^  orother,  Matthew 
Alnred,  also  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
army. 

Alyth.  A  Bnall  town  on  the  slopes  of 
tiie  drampians,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Dundee^  where  the  last  renmant  of  the  Scots 
Estatea,  some  forty  in  number,  who  called 
themsdvee  **The  Committee  of  Estates," 
assembled  in  September,  1651,  after  the 
storming  of  Dundee  by  M(mk.  They  were 
surprised  and  captured  by  a  party  of  cavalry 
sent  by  Honk,  and  were  conveyed  to  London. 
With  them  the  existence  of  the  Scots  Estates 
to  an  end  for  the  time. 


Awi^'feftia.  fountain,  Battlb  op  the 

(1846),  was  fought  between  the  British  and 
Gape  forces,  under  Colonels  Campbell  and 
Somerset,  and  the  Kaffirs,  under  Sandilli. 
The  latter  were  completely  routed,  although 
ahcnrtly  afterwards  they  managed  to  capture 
the  Kngliwh  baggage- wagons. 


DilEerent  ranks  and 
titles  exist  among  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  states.  A  mbssssdoi  ■  hold  the  first 
piece.  Next  below  them  are  Envojrs  and 
Mimsters  Plenipotentiary.  In  the  third  rank 
are  Besidents  and  Ghai^iifis  d'Affiiires.  The 
distinction  between  these  clnsses  is  one  of 
digni^,  and  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
commission,  or  the  fulness  of  the  representa- 
tive character  with  which  the  agent  is  in- 
vested by  his  court.  This  representative 
character  exists  in  pevfectton  in  the  office  of 
an  ambassador.  There  is,  however,  no  dis- 
tmetioii  between  these  agents  as  to  their 
rights  and  privileges.  From  the  time  when 
Kngfand,  by  the  convernon  of  its  people, 
became  part  of  European  CSiristendom,  its 
sQFvereigiis  have  from  time  to  time  sent  em- 
baanes  to  other  lands,  and  received  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  rulers.  While,  however, 
the  mediseTal  system  continued,  and  Christen- 
dom was  regarded  as  one  body  politic  under 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  the  mission  of 
ambassadors  was  occasional,  and  unregulated 
by  law.  As  the  mediaeval  polity  gave  place 
to  a  system  of  independent  states,  the  matter 
of  ambassadors  received  the  attention  of 
jurists.  Ambassadors  were  at  first  sent 
only  on  special  occasions.  Long  residence 
waa  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  state 
which  reoeiTed  the  embassy,  #.^.,  Coke 
pcaises  Henry  VII.  because  he  wss  too 
prvdeot  to  allow  ambasaadora  to  reside  within 
his  reahn.  This  feeling  died  out  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia,    1648,    resident    ambassadors    were 


generally  employed  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world.  Ambassadors  may 
therefore  be  classed  as  either  ordinary, 
resident,  or  extraordinary.  Every  sovereign 
state  has  a  right  to  aend  and  receive 
ambaaaadora,  unleas  it  has  renounced  that 
right  Manrin,  in  1669,  received  the  am- 
bflLBsadors  of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  rejected  those  sent 
by  Charles  U.  A  prince  who  has  lost  his 
sovereignty  cannot  claim  to  be  represented 
by  an  ambassador;  and  ao  far  at  least 
the  civilians  of  Elizabeth  were  right  when, 
in  1667,  they  refused  to  reoogniae  the  Biahop 
of  Ross,  the  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as 
an  ambassador.  The  right  of  rebels  to  em- 
bassy must  be  decided  by  circumstances.  To 
avoid  difficulty,  a  foreign  country  in  such 
cases  sometimes  receiveB  from  an  insurgent 
state  agents  invested  with  the  immunities, 
but  not  with  the  representative  character  of 
ambassadors.  The  right  to  do  this  was  as- 
serted by  Lord  Bussell,  in  1861,  in  the  Trent 
affair.  A  state  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to 
receive  an  embassy,  though  it  may  make 
an  objection  to  receive  any  particnlar  am- 
bassador. In  1625,  Louis  XIII.,  not  with- 
out reason,  refused  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Buddngham  as  ambassador  of  Charles  I. 
The  right  of  inviolability  attaches  to  all 
miniatera  repreaenting  their  aovereign  or  their 
atate,  not  only  in  the  country  to  which  a  re- 
preaentative  ia  aent,  but  in  any  other  through 
which  he  may  have  to  paaa.  in  1587,  Aub^- 
pine,  the  French  ambassador,  was  found  to 
have  been  privy  to  a  plot  againat  the  life 
of  the  queen.  Burleigh,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  to  trial  because  of  hia  right  as  an 
ambaasador.  The  inviolability  of  an  ambas- 
sador extends  to  his  suite.  It  ia  doubtful, 
however,  whether  in  thia  case  it  is  equally 
full  in  respect  of  gross  crimes.  For,  in  1654, 
Dom  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  was  executed  in  London  for 
murder.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  accredited 
as  an  ambassador,  but  could  show  no  creden- 
tials. Had  he  been  able  to  prove  that  he 
waa  a  representative  of  his  sovereign,  he 
might  have  eacaped.  Certain  privileges  of 
ambassadors  are  eatabliahed  by  custom.  An 
ambassador  ia  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
unless,  indeed,  he  so  far  forget  his  character 
as  to  enga^  in  trade.  In  oonaequence  of 
this  exemption  having  been  violated  in  1 708, 
in  the  case  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Czar,  it 
has  been  enforced  bv  our  municipal  law, 
.  7  Anne,  o.  12.  An  ambassador  is  also  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  enjoys  other  like  immu- 
nities. Akin  to  these  was  the  privilege  of 
asylum  attaching  to  his  house,  which  ia  now 
generally  renounced.  An  ambassador  re- 
ceives instructiotu  from  his  own  government, 
and  carries  with  him  eredentiaU  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  aent.  He  also  carriea 
the  full  power,  which  ia  hia  authority  for 
negotiation.   After  he  has  delivered  his  UttttB 
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of  credence  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEairs, 
he  has  a  right  to  an  audienee  oi  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited.  The  death  of 
either  of  the  sovereigns  between  whom  he 
negotiates  ends  his  embassy.  He  may,  how- 
ever, be  re-accredited :  and  if  this  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  his  embassy  'is  held  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  relations  are  continued  in  the 
expectation  of  confirmation. 

Orotiafl,  De  LtgaHonwm  Jwr*,  ed.  Wheaton ; 
Vattel,  Droit  dw  Qetu,  bk.  iv. ;  Wheaton,  Im- 
Umattortol  Law;  Phillimore,  International  Law. 
VOL  ii.  [W.  H.] 

Amboyna»  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  from  the 
Portuguese,  in  1607.  The  English,  after 
having  been  expelled  from  Amboyna  by  the 
Dutch,  obtained  in  1619  the  right  of  trading 
there.  The  treaty  was  badly  kept  on  both 
sides ;  and  in  February,  1623,  the  Dutch  tor- 
tured to  death  several  of  the  English  factors, 
under  pretence  that  they  had  intrigued  with 
the  natives.  In  1654,  after  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£300,000  to  the  descendants  of  the  victims,  as 
compensation  for  the  massacre.  Amboyna 
has  since  this  been  twice  captured  by  the 
English — in  1796,  and  again  in  1810 — ^but  on 
both  occasions  subsequent  treaties  of  peace 
restored  it  to  Holland. 

Ambrosiiui  Anrelianus  (d.  eire.  460) 

is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Damnonii, 

and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  leader 

of  the  Britons  against  the  English  invaders 

under  Hengist     He  was  very  probably  a 

rival  of  Vortigem — whom  he  is  said  to  have 

defeated  in  battle — and   the   representative 

of  the  Roman  party  in  Britain.    According 

to  Gildas,  he  was  "  a  modest  man,  who,  of  all 

the  Koman  nation,  was  then  alone  in  the 

confusion  of  this  troublous  time  left  alive. 

His  parents,  who  for  their  merit  were  adorned 

with  the  purple,  had  been  slain  in  these  same 

broils."    Oeoffrey  of  Monmouth  makes  him 

the  brother  of  Uther  Pendragon  and  father 

of  Arthur,  and  states  that  he  built  Stone- 

henge. 

Qildoa,  §  25 ;  Bade,  EiH.  BceUt.,  i.  16.  Sm 
also  Nennius,  Oeofli«jr  of  Monmoath,  and 
Falgrave,  Bng.  Commonio«aItH. 


*..»»««».  Khaxi.  a  Rohilla  adventurer  and 
free-lance,  joined  /eswunt  Rao  Holkar  in  his 
plunder  of  the  territories  of  Scindiah  and 
the  Peishwa.  During  the  Holkar  War  (1804) 
he  waged  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English  and  their  allies.  The  conclusion  of 
the  second  Treaty  of  Surje  Anjengaom 
drove  Ameer  Khan  and  Hollar  westward  to 
Ajmere,  where  they  led  a  predatory  life, 
until  Holkar  was  compelled  to  yield  by 
Lord  Lake.  The  Treaty  of  Rampoor  Ghaut 
left  Ameer  Khan  free  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  whom  he 
plundered  with,  great  impartiality,  and  gra- 
dually proceeded  to  create  a  principality  for 


himself.  He  became  the  recognised  chief  of 
the  Pathans  in  India.  In  1809  he  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  40,000  horse  and  24,000  Pin- 
darries,  entered  the  Nagpore  state,  and  sacked 
the  town  of  Jubbulpore.  The  English,  how- 
ever, interfered,  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
country  of  their  ally,  and  put  an  army  in 
motion  to  enforce  it;  when  Ameer  Khan  with- 
drew to  Indore.  During  the  Pindarrie  war 
he  brought  52  battalions  of  trained  infantry 
into  the  field ;  but  his  army  and  his  influence 
were  alike  destroyed  by  the  British  victories 
and  the  vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Hastings. 
He,  however,  founded  a  dynastv  at  Xonk,  in 
Rajpootana,  and  his  Mohimmie(ian  descendant 
still  exists  as  a  protected  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  made  in  1817,  which  con- 
firmed his  jaghire  to  him. 

American  Independence,  Declara- 
tion OP  (July  4, 1776),  was  a  manifesto  issued 
by  th^  representatives  of  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies  assembled  in  Congress,  and  signed 
by  all  of  them  but  one.  The  original  draft 
was  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  which  had  in  the  preceding  May 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  altera- 
tions made  were  only  matters  of  detaiL  It 
began  with  an  imagimuy  picture  of  "natural" 
society,  and  an  assertion  of  the  original  rights 
of  man.  The  inference  it  drew  £rom  the 
hypotheses  was  that  man  has  a  right  to  upset 
any  form  of  government  which  violates  theoe 
**  natural "  conditions.  The  Declaration  went 
on  to  enumerate  "  the  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tjrranny  over  these 
States.*'  The  last  paragraph  sums  up  the 
position  which  the  colonies  claimed  to  hold 
in  the  future  :  "  We,  therefore,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  dediare  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States,**  Jefferson,  in  bis  indict- 
ment of  George  III.,  had  inserted  a  paragraph, 
charging  him  with  waging  "  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself"  by  encouraging  the 
slave-trade.  This  clause,  however,  was  struck 
out,  on  account  of  the  disapproval  expressed 
by  some  of  the  Southern  members ;  and  thus 
Congress  committed  itself  to  the  inconsistency 
of  asserting  in  one  paragraph  that  aU  men 
are^  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  vnth  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  Declaration  it  tacitly  recognised,  since  it 
did  not  prohibit,  the  slave-trade.  **The 
Declaration,*'  says  Bancroft,  '*was  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  people, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment.   The  war  was  no  longer  a  dnl  war ; 
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9  become  to  the  United  SUte»  a. 


.  irituh  king  in  the  tuirtsen  t'oluDit 
VWtA  primu-)'  aUegunco  to  the  dmnsty  ot 
fts  people,  and  became  u.  dtUen  of  the  aev 
Xniblui.  Except  in  tbi*,  eveiythtng  re- 
BKned  aa  before."  In  the  biitury  of  paliticitl 
thoog^  the  Declaration  hu  an  imiHirtant 
jkee.  It  embodied  in  a  fomud  atitte-pHper 
Mm  of  Uko*  theories  on  the  eq utility  of  mnn, 
nd  Uw  ongin  and  chnracter  of  hiuaan  society, 
«hith  'K^n  thrown  into  a  populHt-  ahnpe  by 
BoiMHka.  Aod  the  influence  which  this 
nuftdmlion  of  the  freedom  und  equality  of 
an  mem  *zan«d  on  the  European  poo|ilea  was 
imiMdiale  uid  profound,  aa  well  ai  laating. 
th*  AmeiicuiB  Urgely  owed  their  political 
tttMirica  to  Fnmoe ;  but  the  Declaration  of 
ladependence  gave  form  and  expr^Miuo  to 
the  thaoriea,  ami  oaa  thus  a  dittinct  step  in 
tbodireciwn  of  that  attempt  to  rtalise  certain 
(  fneri  poLtical  theoriea  whivh  formed  one 
dement   in    the    French    Bevulution. 

Buc»>fl.Biil.  o/IIk  fiHtfd  Slala,  chap.  In  : 
Jind  fiDarki.  Li/>  c/  Vuhiiiflnn ;  8tuib»]M>, 

M«t,  of  Awb)-.!.  .1.,  cW-  ta.      [S.  J.  L,I 


AjDericuL  Indap«ndeiiaa,  Wak  or 
(I7T3 — (783).  i'or  some  time  before  the 
t^nng  of  IT76  the  telationa  between  the  colu- 
Biaa  iDil  the  nother-ooimtry  were  such  that 
Ihrr  wv*  in  a  itate  of  virtual  hostility.  Ac- 
loai  ni&n  bogSD  in  April,  lT7o,  when  the 
firtf  blood  was  shed  at  Lciingioo,  Dear 
Bmtoli.  Colon?!  Smith  had  been  aent  to 
ddtmy  B  magBiina  at  that  place,  bat  was 
out  by  Dnexpecled  opposition.  Ha  «iic- 
CMd«d  oiUf  partially,  and  after  a  long  and 
dMoIkiry  ^drmiah  retreated  with  considerable 
kut.  In  the  north.  Fort  Ticonderoga.  on 
Lake  (.tumplain,  wan  nirpriKed ;  and  itti 
{nniaon  surrendered  the  fort  and  its  copious 
■tore*.  On  litay  10.  the  Congrow  asBemblKd 
fis  its  second  leMion  at  Philadelphia,  and 
prv{Bted  lor  war  by  voting  15,000  men  nx  the 
"ii)otii>ental"arroy.  WhUe  it  wns  atill  sitting, 
an  Eagliidi  fleM  appeared  in  Boston  Roads, 
and  tla  arrival  was  the  signal  tor  Qenend 
Oft  to  dticlare  martial  law.  On  June  1 7 
«w  (ought  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which 
bad  hem  occupied  by  the  Ameritans,  and  was 
Bttial  on  the  third  aasatilt  by  the  Britinh 
tnopi,  with  great  loss  of  Life,  Wsahing- 
t«s  nrind  soon  after  the  battle  to  take 
"^TMlri.  and  foand  the  difficulty  of  the 
Btattiini  inereased  by  want  of  ammunition 
■ad  tha  itunbordinstion  of  the  men.  The 
BngUA  wei«  maiten  of  the  sea,  and  held 
BasUa  sad  Charleston,  but  were  surrounderl 
ij  tba  blockading  linea  of  Washington . 
Afba  the  iMttle.  Penn  carried  to  England 
Uw  OLt*  Oranch  Petition,  the  lart  attempt 
•(  rvMDCilietion  on  the  part  of  America.    In 


Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore  exasperated  publio 

opinion  by  his  many  crueltiea,  and  by  otfering 
inducement*  to  the' slaves  to  join  the  Britiih 
side.  Howe  evacuated  his  position  in  Uorch, 
and  while  he  sent  Clinton  to  co-operate  with 
tho  fieet  at  Charlestan,  in  Oiroliua,  he  himself 
threatened  New  York  from  Sandy  Hook.  ITie 
attack  on  Charleeton  waa  gallantly  nipuloud  : 
and  Clinton  brought  back  his  divieion  to  lake 
part  in  the  operations  against  New  York.  On 
July  4,  the  American  CongroM  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I'he  attack  on 
Now  York  waa  long  delaved  ;  but  on  August 
27,  the  Britiah  troops  drove  the  defcnderm 
tiom  Long  Island ;  and  it  was  only  Howe's 
dilaloriness  ttut  allowed  Wimhington  to  with- 
draw unmolested  from  New  York.  The 
English  withdrew  into  winter  qiuirters.  and 
left  Washington  (roe  to  talte  ndvuntage  of 
their  inactivity  hy  surpnainK  the  Kurriaon  of 
Trenton,  and  toon  aft«-rwardsHcquirinti  nearly 
all  Now  Jersey  by  winning  a  decisive  battle 
at  Princeton.  Howe  remained  idle  till  June, 
1777,  when  he  organised  a  threefold  cipu- 
dition,  which  waa  so  far  successful  that  after 
defenting  WaahingtoD  at  Unindywine  Crock, 
in  September,  he  advanced  unopposed  into 
Fluladetphia.  "  It  is  not  tieneial  Hove  that 
haa  taken  Phihulolphia ;  it  is  Philadelphia 
that  h[iB  taken  General  Howe."  said  FranUin  ; 
and  so  it  proved.  While  'W'HSbington  passed 
the  winter  in  his  camp  at  Valley  ro^{e, 
with  rMoun*B  gradually  dviindling,  hia 
forces  weakened  by  privations,  fevers,  and 
insubordination,  and  himself  harassud  by 
the  petty  jealousies  of  the  government  and 
hia  own  olScers,  Philadelphia  became  "  the 
Capua  of  the  British  army."  tteanwbile, 
in  New  York  State,  Clinton  captured  t'orts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  the  HudMin  ; 
but  he  did  not  advance  fa«t  enough  to  oo- 
operste  with  Burgoyne,  who  wa«  advancing 
from  Canada.  On  August  16,  a  detached 
division  of  his  fuioe  had  been  destroyed 
at  Bennington,  and  Burgoyne  himself,  after 
being  deteatod  at  Stillwater,  on  September  19. 
was  compelled  to  capitulate,  with  3,bO<y  men. 
atSaratoga,  onOct.  i<I.  The  immediate  result 
of  Saratoga  was  a  treaty  between  France  and 
America,  which  was  virtually  a  declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  England.  In 
Jane,  Clinton,  who  hud  aucceeded  ^ir  'Wil- 
liam Howe  as  commander-in-chief,  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia  and  retreated  en  New 
York.  Washington  opposed  bis  umrch  at 
Monmouth,  and  finished  a  severe  contest 
master  of  the  field,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
offer  any  further  resistance.  In  the  north, 
operations  were  at  a  standstill  through 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  both  oom- 
roanders,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  centred 
in  the  south.  In  December,  Savannah  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  in  January', 
1779,  Lower  Georgia  was  reduced  by  Colonel 
Provost.  In  February,  South  Carolina  wiia 
overrun,  and  Charleston  was  again  Ihi'cuteaed 


(42) 


by  the  British,  whoapent  thesuminerin  aUenat- 
ing  by  their  ravages,  the  few  loyalists  that 
remained.  In  Sei^tember  a  combined  French 
and  American  force  failed  to  take  Savannah. 
In  the  meantime,  Washington  had  tided  over 
his  difficulties  by  maintBining  a  strictly  de- 
fensive attitude.  A  large  armament  sent  by 
Massachusetts  to  destroy  a  British  outpost  in 
Penobscot  Bay  was  signally  defeated  and 
almost  destroyed.  In  October,  1779,  Rhode 
Island  was  evacuated,  and  Clinton  carried  the 
troops,  thus  set  free,  to  the  attack  of  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not,  however,  till  May,  1780, 
that  General  Lincoln  surrendered  the  town. 
Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  6,000 
men  with  Lord  Comwallis,  who  by  tiie  end 
of  June  reported  that  all  resistance  was  at  an 
end  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  But 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
South,  and  General  Ghites,  with  strong  rein- 
foroements,  met  Lords  Comwallis  and  Raw- 
don  at  Camden,  on  August  16,  and  was  sig- 
nally defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  A  smidl 
detachment,  under  Snmpter,  was  also  cut  to 
pieces  by  Colonel  Tarleton*B  cavalry,  and 
the  American  army  of  the  South  seemed  to 
be  annihilated.  But  the  severity  of  Com- 
wallis and  Rawdon  bad  alienated  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  rose  on  all  sides 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  former  into 
North  Carolina.  During  the  winter  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  maintained  a  passive 
attitude,  each  watching  the  other,  and  neither 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive;  and 
Washington's  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  disaffection  of  the  troops,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  ten  months.  On  March  1, 
1781,  a  crisis  was  averted  by  the  signing  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  united  all 
the  States  by  a  common  bond  of  union.  In 
the  South,  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gkites, 
put  a  new  aspect  on  the  war.  In  January, 
1781,  he  defeated  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Comwallis  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  advanced  northwards.  Greene 
retreated  200  miles  before  Comwallis,  who 
was  gradually  leaving  his  base  of  suppUes 
farther  and  farther  in  his  rear.  On  March 
15,  Greene  gave  him  battle  at  Guildford 
Court  House,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle 
was  driven  from  his  position,  but  Comwallis 
was  so  weakened  that  he  retreated  to  Wil- 
mington, though  in  April  he  again  advanced 
to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  Meanwhile, 
Greene  had  organised  a  combined  movement 
aoainst  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He 
himself  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Lord 
Rawdon,  who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  Lee  and  Marion  to 
retire  to  Charleston,  and  the  greater  part  of 
South  Carolina  was  again  in  American  hands. 
In  September  the  battle  of  Kutaw  Springs 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  which  was 
as  disastrous  as  a  defeat;  and  the  British 
forces  in  the  South  were  henceforth  pent  up 
in  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 


PYom  Petersburg  ComwaUis  had  pursued 
Lafayette,  who  continued  to  elude  him ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  CUnton,  he  withdrew  with  his 
army  to  Yorktown,  where  he  strongly  fortified 
himself.  At  the  same  time  a  large  Fronch 
force  joined  Washington,  and  a  southward 
march  was  begun.  On  August  31,  De  Grasse 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  a  few  days  later  beat  off  the  English 
under  Admiral  Graves.  On  Sept.  28,  the 
whole  army  had  completely  invested  York- 
town  ;  and  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered, with  all  his  army  and  supplies. 
In  l£arch,  1782,  Rockingham  again  became 
prime  minister;  and  by  Shelbume,  one  of  the 
new  secretaries  of  state.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  waa 
at  onoe  sent  out  to  supersede  Clinton,  and  to 
prosecute  conciliatory  measures.  Franklin  had 
been  carr^g  on  negotiations  at  Paris;  but 
the  American  commissioners  persisted  in  vain 
propoMls,  until  it  was  discovered  that  France 
was  playing  a  double  game.  The  intrigues  of 
the  loyalistB,  together  with  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  American  army,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  on  Nov.  30  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed.  On  Dec.  6,  the  king 
announced  his  tardy  and  reluctant  consent  to 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 
In  April,  1783,  Congress,  beset  by  the  nu- 
merous discontents  in  the  army,  and  threatened 
by  mutineers,  issued  a  prockunation  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  On  Sept.  3  the 
treaties  were  ratified,  but  various  arrangements 
remained  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  till 
Nov.  25,  1783,  that  the  British  troops  evacu- 
ated New  York.  The  war  had  cost  America 
little  under  £50,000,000,  but  she  had  gained 
independence  at  a  price  that  was  not  too  dear. 
Its  result  to  England  was  the  loss  of  half  a 
continent  and  the  addition  of  115  miUions  to 
the  national  debt. 

Jued  Sparks.  Di'plonuifc'e  Corr«ipoiul«iiM  </ 
fKt  Amtriean  BnolvJbum,  12  voU.,  Boston,  18S9  ; 
and  I4f*  and  WrUtvngt  of  WaMMnaton,  bj  the 
same  writer ;  D.  Bamaay,  Higt.  qf  ths  Am*riean 
Revolution,  Fhilad.,  178B;  Jeffsnon'a  Work*,  ed. 
H.  A.  Washington,  1854;  J.  Q.  Adams,  WoHe», 
10  vols.,  1856 ;  A  Hamilton.  Work».  ed.  J.  C. 
Hamilton,  1857^58:  W.  Qordon.  Hut.  of  th» 
Amriean  War,  Lond.,  1788  ;  Th$  Lif§  and  Corr. 
of  Fraidrnt  JUmt  Tk»  Chaiham,  Corronondme$. 
The  best  ffeneial  accoont  is  to  be  lonnd  in 
O.  Bancroft's  ezhansUTe  Hint,  of  tH«  United 
StaUt,  new  ed.  in  6  toU.,  1870.  See  also  R. 
Hildrvth,  Bid.  of  IK«  UniUd  8UUob:  B.  Loasing, 
Fitid  Book  of  the  Amniean  JUsoIufcoa ;  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Lifo  of  Waahinglon  ;  and,  for  the 
Snglish  side,  StanhoM's  MiA.  of  Enq,  For 
shorts  acoounta,  see  J.  H.  Patton.  Hut.  of  the 
Vniiod  StotM ;  Lecky^ift.  of  Snq.,  toI.  iw. ;  and 
J.  M.  Ladlow,  Tkt  War  of  Amgrxoan  /ndMMn- 
««^«  [W.  R.  S.] 

American  War  (1812—1815),  arose 
out  of  the  severe  action  of  England  towards 
neutral  vessels  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte. 
America,  to  retaliate,  adopted  England's  policy, 
and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  trade  with  both 
France  and  England.  8ome  amingement  was 
attempted  in  1809 ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 


uiT  pennSDeuI  coDidlUtion  aa  long  ah 
Etuflaiul  luHiBred  to  the  Orders  in  Cuuncil  of 
ISUI.  uid  Brougham's  motiuD  tor  their  repeal 
aiiH  loo  Utc  lo  avert  the  wht.  The  war, 
wlucli  wu  dedamd  withoat  uny  groat  una- 
umitToD  the  put  of  Congren.  in  June,  1312, 
Tu  at  flnt  almoet  entirely  mnHaKd  to  com- 
tal*  b«4wt>ea  delAchod  frigate*,  in  which  the 
Amsicanj  were  e>?neT«l]y  aiuM^erafal,  and  to 
attanpta  by  the  Americana  on  Cuiuiiiii.  which 
ilnya  ended  in  failure.  Thu  1.411180  of  the 
Eagliiih  want  of  suoc««  in  the  niiral  actjoBs 
wu  in  Bume  degree,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  ex- 
fdieOfe  of  their  vncmiE4'  SMimunfihip.  and 
tiie  picked  crews  thtj-  obtiiineii  by  Biilisting 
Knglinh  deserters;  but  it  wus  aluo  purtly 
owing  lo  the  auprrior  aixe  and  Brmiiiiients  oF 
Ihe  AjfmrioLii  fngat«4,  which  wpre  in  reality 
nlmoM  nf^uiralEnt  to  the  nnallEr  ahipA  of  the 
line.  The  moEt  celebrated  of  these  detached 
■ctiona.  that  between  the  Cknaprakt  and  tbe 
Skmmm.  is  wcU  de«^bed  by  Alison,  Bitt. 
tf  Emnpt,  chap.  xa.  England  carried  on  the 
WW  in  a  very  deeultory  manner,  until  the 
diM  ol  the  eompnign  in  the  south  of  France 
■t  tree  (he  Peninsular  vetvruns,  many  of 
vbm  «en  shipped  utraight  from  Bordeiiux 
lo  Anerica.  In  the  meantime,  negotiations 
had  Um  entered  into  at  Oheot,  which  con- 
tiBacd  for  more  than  twelve  months  before 
tbfT  r*«nlt«d  in  the  conclusion  <]f  peace.  A 
lirye  fleet,  under  Admiral  (Jockbum,  was 
iin!pat<JLed  with  the  Peninsular  troops,  under 
lienenl  Roaa.  to  make  a  combined  attack  by 
Ha  and  IiumI  on  the  Chesapeake  Hirer.  The 
npedition  irempletely  Hncoeeded  in  the  cap- 


tsR  of  Washington,  the  chief  public  buildinga 

*  wych  tuty  were  deetroyed.    A  combined 

•  *dd  bull!  attack  wa^  made  upon  Platts- 


tmg  on  X«ke  Champlain ;  but  the  flotilla, 
roanlcd  by  Sir  Georgo  Picvost,  who  eom- 
—tTrftH  the  troops,  was  annihilated,  and 
Ihf  islcrpriN  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  pro- 
fivted  alUck  on  BaltimorB  was  also  given  up: 
Hit  tho  State  of  Itlsioe  was  almost  entirely 
in  Um  hsnils  of  the  British.  An  ncpedition 
«  a  Urge  Male  was  undertaken  sgninst  Now 
Oriaaaa^  under  Geneiwl  Pakenham.  Natural 
diStnltw*,  grodtlT  increased  by  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  Anteticsn  coTnmander, 
ticacnl  Jaebon,  m<-t  thu  armain<-nt  at  every 
tani,  bat  wei*  at  length  overcome  by  the 
■laoity  of  tbfl  men :  nnii  on  the  Bth  Jan.. 
ISl'i,  aa  Mnnlt  wns  nude.  This  was  con- 
■pewn*  OD  leas  for  the  intrepid  gallantry  of 
thx  (m]»  on  both  *id«,  which  caiiHed  a  ter. 
ntk  \am  Vt  life,  including  thnt  of  Sir  £. 
hkrabam.  than  for  the  utter  mismanagenicDt 
sad  MMt  of  nnitj  among  the  English  com- 
■Miiia.  Thm  ananlt  was  delivered  in  a 
MBbtrof  Miante  attacks  on  different  points. 
*hidt  UImI  bom  want  of  co-operatioo  and 
■■fktt  of  tli»  most  KDiple  details,  bo  great 
■«  ^  bm  of  the  British  that  General  Lnm- 
km.  «b>  Inil  flun>oaded  to  the  command,  ftlt 
a  rlMJiatihi  to  wilhilniw.     Had  moun»  of  00m- 


mLinication  been  more  rapid  in  thusv  days, 
thianaelessbloodahodwuuld  have  been  averted. 
Biace  alreuily.  on  the  previuus  S-ltb  Dec.,  a 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Ghent.  This 
coovenlion  was  mondy  a  compromise,  which 
left  undecided  all  the  chief  points  an  which 
the  two  couniries  were  at  issue.  The  rights 
of  neutrals  wera  not  touched  upon,  and  the 
question  of  the  frontier  lino  between  Cauuda 
and  the  United  Stat«a  was  reserved  for  future 
negn}tiation. 

Sh  B.  J.  lAKing-s  ud  C.  J.  iDstrtoirB  Hfik 
toriei  of  the  Wmt  ol  Ihia ;  J.  F.  Cooper.  Hirt.  of 
Iht  Cuilni  SIi>I»  NaDj.    JamM,  .VantI  Hut.; 
^Jnnuol  Ratiutffr,  1813:  Aliwo,  E-M.  ofEntoja^ 
[S.  J.  L.] 

.Amherat,  Jefferr,  Loai>  (b.  171T,  a. 
i7i)7),  aa  aide-do-cnmp  to  Unniral  Ligonier. 
was  prement  at  Deltingen  and  Fonl«noy,  and 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  CumberLind  at 
Uastenbeck.  In  ITfiS  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  loth  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
two  yearn  later  became  nuijor-generaL  In 
IJoS  he  was  sent  to  America,  and.  acting  in 
cO'Operution  with  Admiiul  Boscawi^n,  clFii'ted 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  (^ipe 
Ilreton.  In  the  following  year,  in  cciujunc. 
tion  with  General  I'ndisaux,  tiir  E.  JuliniiDn, 
and  Wolfe,  he  look  TicondcrogH.  In  1760 
he  reduced  Montreal  after  a  long  and  difficult 
navigation,  taking  the  fort  of  Isle  Boyale  on 
Mb  way.  Shortly  afterwards  he  planned  a 
successful  expedition  (or  the  teeoverj'  of  New- 
foundland.  In  I7GI  ho  was  created  u  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  Commiutd«r-in- 
chief  and  Governor. (Jencral  in  Amuricu.  In 
I770he  wosappQinled  Governor  of  Guomsey, 
and  Lieutenaiit-Genetul  of  the  Ordnance.  In 
17T6  he  was  rHiaed  to  the  pecjuge,  with 
the  title  of  Burun  AmhersL  of  Uulmesdale. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Commnnder- 
in-chief,  und  in  that  capacity  qui-Ued  the 
riots  of  1780,  but  wus  compelled  to  resign 
in  ITSa.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1793, 
and  accepted  the  rank  of  fiold-mnrshal  in  17SB. 
Amherst  was  a  Sim  disciplinarian,  but  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men,  Ue  wus  a  com- 
mander of  some  tactical  ability,  and  uluays 
showed  dauntless  cuurugo  on  the  field  of 
buttle, 

Gnflnnan'i  Ha^axin',  1797 ;  aiuhnpe,  aitl.  0/ 

Aiobsnt,  WiUiam  Pitt,  isr  E.ul  (i. 

1773.  d.  1837),  was  th.'  eidpst  son  of  Uent,- 
(.Jenersl  AmherBl,  brulhi-r  of  thu  Hist  Lonl 
Amherst,  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1797,  be  ancceeded  to  the  title-  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Ambassodor-Eitraordinary  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  On  reaching  the 
precincts  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pukin,  and 
refusing  to  submit  to  tbo  humiliating  cere- 
monies of  the  emperor's  court,  be  was  refused 
admission  to  the  presenoe  of  the  emperor,  and 
bis  missiim  whs  thus  rendered  useleos.  On 
his  return  voyage,  the  vessel  he  was  in  was 
wrecked  oS  the  island  of  Pulo   Leat,  itom 
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which  he  proceeded,  aooompanied  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  in  the  boats  of  the  wrecked  ship 
to  Batftvia.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  landed  in 
Calcutta,  1823.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed 
the  goyemment  than  he  found  himself  in- 
▼olved  in  hostile  discussions  with  the  Bur- 
mese, which  terminated  within  five  months 
in  a  declaration  of  war.  After  two  cam- 
paigns, the  first  Burmese  War  ended  in  the 
Treatyof  Yandaboo.  The  progress  of  tiie  Bur- 
mese War  also  gave  rise  to  tbe  Barrackpore 
Mutiny,  which  was  violently  suppressed,  and 
to  several  seditious  manifestations  in  India. 
The  Governor-General  was  created  Earl  Am- 
herst of  Aracan  in  1826.    [Bubjcbsb  Wab.] 

Ellis,  ProcMdiMs  of  Hu  laU  Bmhauy  to  China, 
1817. 

Amhurst,  Nicholas  {d.  1742),  was  a 
writer  of  satires  and  political  papers  of  con- 
siderable ability.  He  publiuied  a  caustic 
series  of  papers  in  1726  under  the  title,  Terra 
FiliuSf  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  University 
of  Oxford.  After  quitting  Oxford,  Amhurst 
devoted  himself  to  political  journalism,  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  opponents  of  Walpole.  He 
conducted  The  Cra/tetnan^  a  political  journal, 
to  which  Bolingbroke  and  rulteney  contri- 
buted largely.  Amhurst  was,  however,  neg- 
lected by  his  influential  friends,  and  died  in 
poverty  and  distress. 

Biographia  Britannica;  Wflscm,  Hist,  qf  Jf«r- 
ohant  Taylor^  ScKooL 

Amienfly  Hisb  op  (January  23,  1264), 
was  the  award  pronounced  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  whom  the  question  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  Henry  III.  to  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  haa  been  referred,  on  Dec  16. 
1263.  Since  1261  the  baronial  party  had 
been  reduced  by  desertions,  and  distracted 
by  Prince  Edward's  dereliction  of  their  cause 
in  1262,  and  by  disputes  and  jealousies 
among  themselves.  This,  with  the  fear  of 
Louis  openly  supporting  Henry  III.  with 
troops,  explains  their  forced  assent  to  an 
arbitration  which,  from  Louis'  character  and 
frequent  services  to  Henry,  could  only  isftue 
one  way.  Influenced  by  his  strong  views  as 
to  the  kingly  office,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  papal  bull,  possibly  also  by  the  ne- 
gotiations already  on  foot  for  the  papal 
appointment  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  Louis,  after  some  days* 
hearing  of  the  pleadings  on  either  side,  and 
perhaps  some  hesitation,  decided  completely 
for  his  brother  sovereign,  annulled  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  especially  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  England  and  the  royal 
appointment  of  sheriffs;  but  after  all  left  to 
the  barons  a  loophole  in  declarini^  that  his 
decision  was  not  to  annul  any  of  the  ancient 
charters  or  liberties  of  the  realm.  In  March 
the  warfare  broke  out  which  ended  for  the  time 
in  Simon's  victory  at  Lewes.  Similar  arbi- 
trations were  frequent  about  this  period: 
aven  the  day  before  Lewes,  the  barons  offered 


to  submit  all,  save  the  aliens  Question,  to  a 

new  body  of    arbitrators;    ana   a    striking 

political  song  of  the  time  shows  the  general 

feeling,  even  in  the  national  party,  ths^  some 

compromise  must  be  accepted.    The  award 

had  the  effect  of  still  further  reducing  and 

weakening  Simon  de  Montfort's  party. 

The  dooaments  ooimeoted  with  this  event  sra 
given  in  P^re  Daniel,  Hu(<»r«  de  Fnmoe;  Biih- 
■ngor,  ChronteU  (Cunden  Sooiety);  8tabba» 
Stiect  Charten,  See  abo  tlio  lAber  deAfdiqvie 
Legibuei  the  BoyeX  Letten  (BoUs  Seriee) ; 
Bjmer's  Fadera;  and  Wright's  PtMtieal  Homge 
(Bolls  Series).  The  best  modem  acooonte 
are  in  Naauw,  Barone*  War:  and  Prothero, 
Simon  de  Monifort,  [A.  L.  S.] 

Axnians,  Trbatt  of  (March  2^  1802), 
between  England  and  France,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  the  great  warwhich  had  lasted  since 
1793.  The  mutual  losses  during  the  preced- 
ing years,  the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  blow  given  to  the 
northern  alliance  by  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defeats  inflicted 
on  England's  Continental  all^,  Austria,  in 
1800,  and  the  l>eaty  of  Luneville,  which  she 
concluded  with  France,  Feb.  9, 1801,  led  both 
governments  to  desire  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Addington 
ministry^.  In  the  previous  October  the  pre- 
Uminanes  had  been  agreed  to  and  signed,  but 
some  troublesome  negotiations  had  to  be  gone 
through,  before  it  was  finally  ratified  at 
Amiens,  by  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  part  of 
En^and,  and  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted 
by  Talleyrand,  for  France.  According  to  it, 
iingland  gave  up  all  its  conquests  but  Tnnidad 
and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  GkKxl  Hope  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  to  be  a  free 
port  Malta  was  to  go  back  to  tiie  Knights 
of  St  John,  under  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  powers.  *'Cet  article  est  le  plus 
important  de  tout  le  traits,  mais  aucune  dee 
conditions  qu'il  renferme  n'a  €tk  ez6cut^; 
et  il  est  devenu  le  pretexte  d*une  guerre  qui 
s*est  renouvel^  en  1803,  et  a  dur6  sans  inter- 
ruption ju8qu*en  1814  "  {Hietoire  dee  Traitee, 
vi.  149).  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Reoublic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  was  acknowledged ;  the  French  were 
to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Bonuui 
States;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
guaranteed;  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Porte;  and,  finally,  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  tiiey  held  before  the  war  began.  These 
terms,  as  noticed  above,  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  satisfactory  by  the  English ;  conse- 
quently the  peace  was  of  very  short  duration, 
war  being  declared  against  Bonaparte  in  1803. 

For  the  oompUoated  negotiationB  which 
aooompanied  th»  Treatj,  •••  Koch  et  Sohoeli, 
Hiet.  de*  TraiU»,  vi.,  chap.  zxzL :  Yon  Sybel, 
HieL  pf  the  Frenoh  Bevolviion  ;  AUeon,  Hint,  t^ 
JEurofM ;  Masaey,  Hiit  of  Qeoitoe  111, :  Annmi 
hegiier,  1802.  [S.  J.  L,] 

AAOOlites,  Thb,  were  a  small  British 
tribe,  inhabiting  probably  part  of  Berkshire 


not  by  Plolemy. 

AbCVBIU  XoOT,  Battle  of  (Feb.  1 
lil4),  was  fought  in  Roiburghshire,  betwet 
tbltucesofHeDrj-VlIl.,  headed  by  Sir  Italph 
Emu  knd  Sir  Brum  Latour,  and  the  Scots, 
undtw  the  Earl  ot  Angus,  Scott  of  Bucdeuch, 
tnd  Uie  MiwteT  of  Rothes.  Tbe  Engliali  were 
MMnidslely  beaten,  owioe  to  their  desertion  hy 
the  Baniler«n  vho  hail  joined  them. 

J|lLdflriid&  (Ashbedes-ceastkb).  the  name 
of  k  Bomui  fortress  nnd  setUctnent  on  the 
Swan  coast,  which  Caintlm  phuxd  at  New. 
tnden.  in  Kmt,  and  othnn  have  considered 
to  hrrc  bcm  BituaEed  at  Hasting*.  Chiohcatpr, 
or  under  the  downs  near  Kaetboimie,  where, 
in  ITIT,  Itoman  paremcnta,  baths,  and  other 
ratwins  were  found.  Most  modum  autho- 
trtiei  afcreo  in  placing  it  on  the  site  of  Peven- 
■y.  The  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Saioni,  under  Ella,  in  4fil,  and  the  site  was 
a  ile*ulat«  ruin  in  the  time  of  Heniy  of 
Hantingdon.  The  Foral  of  Andirida  (A.D- 
dndes-weald]  was  the  Brest  belt  of  wood 
which  stretched  at'ross  south^eastem  En^tland 
tfarongh  Bampihire.  Kent,  and  Surrev.  having 
•  length  of  more  than  seventy,  and  in  some 
plioea  a  breadth  of  over  thirty,  miles.  The 
dinrict  atUl  caUed  the  Weald  may  be  held  to 
BiBik  oat  rongUy  the  extent  of  the  closer 
portionB  of  this  forest.     [Fokbsts.] 

BcctT  of  Bnatinfdon,  Bin.  ^ngEor.,  ii.  %  10, 

Anderaon,  SiK  EoKtrND  [A.  \5ifi,d.  leofi), 
ooe  of  Elizabeth's  judges,  was  employed  in 
Qui  pfDaecutiani  of  tbe  Jesuits,  as  Qneen's 
Sognat.  1681.  In  the  following  year  he 
WM  Riade  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
u  oSov  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  I6S0  be  tried  the  oonspirators  in  Bnbing- 
tqn's  plot,  and  waa  one  of  the  eooimissionura 
>1  tin  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Suots,  in  Uct., 
liM.  Re  *ubs«juently  tried  Davison  for  the 
iaaoe  of  the  irartaut, 

AsOerton.  'WiUi&m  (d.  ifl93),  was  a 
tiola&t  Jacobite  pamphleteer,  in  the  reign  of 
VSltBia  III.  For  t«o  years  be  evaded  the 
gamument  agents,  but  was  at  length  tra«Kl 
M  a  tiooae  near  St.  James's  Street.  He 
iXUKftioi  to  conceal  his  pmas,  hut  it  was 
HaixnenA,  together  with  a  tract  called 
Hm»  1 1  M  (Ac  Jyifnt  ConftieTaa/  and  the 
Lit  StmiMtuMt.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
Itim  bnfore  Trebv  at  the  Old  Bailev.  He 
dgqiBd  that  be  ba^  printed  the  libets.  It 
*M  crptB)  in  his  favour,  moreover,  that,  as 

rioe  wB«  imknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
il  cnuld  not  be  conatrued  into  an  overt 
M  of  tnssnn,  and  that,  under  the  atntute  of 
Ibsl  a»vttiea,  a  further  distinction  ought  to 
Ir  TuAr  brtwc«n  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
HnphlM  and  the  nmn  "ho  moroly  printed  it. 
Ba  »t^  hivwerer,  found  gnilty.  aud  after 
Wng  bmt  bir  aom«  time  in  su^nse,  in  the 


l/Eltg.  Hndirlfiltiilin. 
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when  Sir  U.  Clinton  succeeded  Howe,  was  made 
odjulant-gencral.  His  tuct  and  ability  in  this 
position  caused  him  to  be  selected,  in  the 
month  of  September.  IT80,  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 
OD  the  Hudson  River.  The  man  he  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  other  udo  was  Arnold, 
an  American  general  whose  ambition  wan  not 
satisfied  with  his  position.  An  orrangGment 
was  made  between  the  two  for  a  meeting,  to 
take  place  on  the  ITth,  when  Washington 
would  be  absent.  The  sloop  which  was  carry- 
ing AndnJ  to  the  meetiug.placu  run  aground, 
and  Arnold,  on  bearing  of  tiie  mishap,  refused 
to  come  down  himself,  but  sent  for  Andj£  to 
come  lo  him.  Andre,  on  his  return,  found 
the  stoop  gone,  and  oould  not  induce  the 
boatmen  to  put  ofl  to  her.  Ho  accordingly 
returned  to  Arnold,  who  persuaded  him  to 
exchange  his  uniform  for  a  countryman's 
dress,  and  go  back  to  the  British  tines  by 
land.  He  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
the  joiiroey  in  safety,  and  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  British  lines,  when  he  was 
arrested,  and,  in  spite  of  Arnold's  passport, 
carried  back  to  Waabinglon.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  forthwith  held ;  Andr^  was  found 
to  be  a  spy,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Wash- 
ington was  most  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
sentence,  and  ho  endeavoured  to  seize  Arnold, 
the  real  ofiender,  in  order  to  be  able  to  release 
Andrf .  But  Arnold  was  not  to  be  found ; 
:tnd  on  Oct.  2,  Andr^  mot  bis  fate  with  p<;rrei.t 
composure.  Washington  himself  declaring 
that  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  oriminaL 
His  bones  were  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  have  been  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

J.  eiarlu.  Lr/io/jtmold;  Bote,  Pioflr.  Did. 

AndroB,  Sir  Edm.Tuid(i.t<>iiT.''.  1713), 

became  govemur  of  Kbw  York  in  1B74,  and 
in  168B  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  by  James  II.  His  admioistnitiun 
was  so  unpopular  with  the  colonists  that,  in 
16SS,  aU  the  colonies  subject  to  him  rcvolled. 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  Enghind  for  trial, 
but  acquitted.  In  1682  he  wont  out  as 
governor  of  Virginia,  holding  the  oflico  with 
credit  to  Mmself  and  advantage  to  the  country 

Angel  wns  the  name  of  a  gold  coin,  first 
introduced  into  England  in  1466.  The  value 
of  an  angel  was  originidly  8».  4d.,  but  in 
Edward  VI.'i  time  it  was  raised  to  lOa.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Uie  roprosentation  of 
the  Archangel  Jlichael  which  appeared  on  it. 
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Angola  oootinued  to  be  coined  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  L     [Coinage.] 

Angerais,  The,  Bometimee  oalled  Plan- 
TAOBNETS.  Ani'ou  first  became  connected 
with  England  by  the  marriage,  in  1127,  of 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Hemy  I.,  with  Geoffrey 
v..  Count  of  Anjou.  Their  son  Henry  be- 
came King  of  England,  as  well  as  Count  of 
Anjou.  Anjou  remained  united  to  England 
till  1205,  when  Philip  Augustus  conquered 
it,  and  annexed  it  to  tne  French  crown.  For 
a  short  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI.,  it  was  again  united  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  1444  the  latter  king,  on  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ceded  his 
claims.  The  Angevin  rulers  filled  as  great  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  Hapsburgs  have  done  in  more  modem 
times.  The  first  Count  of  Anjou  was  Fulk 
the  Red,  who  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
was  thus  rewarded  for  his  services  against 
the  Northmen.  But  by  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  petty  counts  hud  added  Saintonge, 
Maine,  and  Touraine  to  their  territory,  men 
began  to  throw  their  origin  further  back,  into 
legends  of  an  heroic  champion,  Ingelger,  son 
of  the  wild  Bp)ton  hunter,  Tortuli;  and  ac- 
counted for  thi«t  fitful  energy  and  successful 
imscrupulousness  which  marked  the  whole 
race,  by  tales  of  an  ancestress,  who  had 
been  an  evil  spirit  or  a  witch  in  guise  of 
a  lovely  countess.  In  Fulk  the  Gro^  there 
appears  the  other  side  of  the  Angevin 
character :  the  literary,  poetic,  and  artistic 
tastes  strong  in  Uenry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
in  Richard  I.  and  Richard  II.,  and  partly 
shared  by  Henry  II.  and  John;  the 
capacity  for  business  and  the  organising 
power  which  distinguished  Henry  II.  and 
£dward  I.  So,  too,  the  physical  prowess  of 
Richard  I.  was  an  inheritance  from  his  an- 
cestor, Geoffrey  Greygown,  the  third  count ; 
while  the  fourth  count,  Fulk  the  Black,  in 
his  successful  adventurousness,  his  restless 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  his  cruel  revenges 
on  his  wife  and  son,  seems  to  anticipate 
familiar  stories  of  our  own  Plantagenet  kings. 
WithFulk's  son,  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  original 
Angevin  line  ends,  to  be  continued  by  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Geoffrey  of  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Their  son,  Fulk  Rechin, 
**  to  whom  alone  it  is  due  that  the  charge  of 
trickery  is  urged  against  this  family,'* 
brought  upon  himself  many  enemies  and  some 
disasters.  The  next  count,  Fulk  the  Young, 
had  already  secured  Maine  by  marriage ;  and 
his  successor,  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  called 
Plantagenet,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  heiress  to  Henry  I.  of  England, 
raised  to  its  climax  the  long  advancement  of 
his  house.  Their  son,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
succeeded,  in  1161,  to  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  from  his  father,  and  Normandy 
from  his  mother,  and  received,  in  1162, 
Poitou,  Limoges,  Aavergne,    Guienne,  and 


Gascony,  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Louis  of  France.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
England  in  1164,  made  himself  Lord  of  Ire- 
land in  1171,  exacted  full  homage  from  the 
captive  King  of  Scots  in  1174,  and  obtained 
for  his  second  son,  Geoffrey,  the  succession  to 
Brittany  by  marriage.  In  1170  Anjou  was 
set  apart,  with  Maine  and  Normandy,  to 
form  a  temporary  dominion  for  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  as  Aquitaine  was  for  Richard, 
Brittany  for  Geoffi^y,  and  Ireland  for  John. 
But  with  the  accession  of  John  "  Lack- 
land," Anjou,  like  most  of  the  other  French 
possessions  of  the  English  crown,  passed 
to  Philip  of  France  in  1202.  Before  this, 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  finding  a  pious  explana- 
tion for  the  success  which  had  now  reached 
such  a  height,  had  declared  '*the  prophecy 
made  to  Fulk  the  Good  by  the  leper  whom 
he  carried  so  piously  (and  who  was  none 
other  than  the  Saviour  Himself),  that  his 
seed  should  prosper  to  the  ninth  generation, 
is  being  fulfilled.**  But  most  men  spoke 
otherwise  of  the  Angevins.  Thus  Giraldus 
Cambrenais,  not  content  with  recounting  their 
diabolic  origin,  St.  Bemard*s  prediction  of 
their  curse,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's 
gloomy  acceptance  of  it  (**  Let  us  fight ;  son 
with  father,  brother  with  brother;  it  is  in- 
stinct in  our  family :  from  the  devil  we  all 
came,  to  the  devil  we  shall  all  go  "),  draws 
out  furthermore  the  calamitous  end  of 
all  the  offspring  of  Eleanor,  as  a  vengeance 
foretold  for  her  parents'  adulterous  union ; 
he  recites  the  visions  which  warned  holy  men 
of  the  punishment  reserved  for  Henry  II. 's 
sins  against  the  Church,  and  points  the 
moral  of  the  breakdown  of  that  great  king's 
empire,  after  all  his  subtle  schemes  and  his 
toilsome,  gainful  life,  before  the  divinely- 
favoured  royal  house  of  France,  lliis  indeed 
was  the  feeling  which  many  men  had  about 
the  Angevins;  not  without  some  reason. 
"  They  remind  us,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  **  of  those 
unhappy  spirits  who,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  continually  spending  superhuman 
strength  in  building  in  a  night  inaccessible 
bridges  and  uninhabitable  castles,  or  purchas- 
ing with  untold  treasures  souls  that  might  have 
been  had  for  nothing,  and  invariably  cheated 
of  their  reward."  There  is,  indeed,  in  all  the 
English  kings  of  this  race,  even  in  Edward  I.» 
something  of  this  waste  of  vast  energies  upon 
futile  results,  which  are  no  sooner  grasped 
than  they  crumble  in  the  hand.  They  had 
not,  with  all  their  insight,  that  rare  gift  of 
penetrating  to  the  real  heart  of  their  age, 
the  gift  that  only  sympathy  with  it  can 
give.  Even  Edward  I.  could  not  see  that 
he  was,  in  his  own  despite,  making  of 
Scotland  what  he  had  already  made  of 
England — a  self-governing  patriotic  nation. 
Yet  to  this  dynasty  England  owes  much. 
Henry  11.  not  only  finally  defeated  the  fendal 
class  by  superseding  its  privileged  jurisdic- 
tion, by  subduing  it  to  his  strong  centralised 


>  wt  up  ■  couQterpoiwi  to  it  in  Iho 
Mn<re(l  populur  courto,  in  thi>  d«*eluptid  me 
uf  local  juriea.  in  Llie  reLisutiluteil  iwtioiul 
miUtik.  in  the  legslianl  Ubertioa  of  tbn  lowna. 
lu  *  wunl,  be  began  the  varied  training  of  tliu 
FngiJMii  piHiple  to  co-operation  in  Uiu  work 
oS  guvemtucntf  wh.ich  Kdvard  I.  tuob  up  and 
(■ttied  on  to  itH  completion.  Aloruover, 
ttte  *«C7  tyiBiin;  uul  neglert  ol  the  othi-r 
Iciiiga  w««   direct  inatrumenta   of   bmufita 


_.    .. .    Hithifd  I.' s  rareleas  absence 

ud  baaiT  euctioni  luft  Im  minulvre  tree  to 
cipuiil  the  prinuiplet  boqiieullieil  thvm  from 
Ueiinr  Il.*a  r«ign.  A  »till  greater  debt  of 
Kntiluda  we  owe  to  the  niisgorHmmoDt  of 
■latin,  the  Tont  of  the  line,  inasmuch  hb 
it  dimti  aupplted  the  preaaure  which  could 
Ime  the  baronage  for  the  Ural  time  to  ai^t 
with  and  tor  Church  and  peoplu.  nud  fmiduced 
the  uMiiticRl  vhich  eitort«ii  the  Great 
<.ti«itT.  Uenry  ILI.'l  eJiiftinew  rixidled  thie 
walitiiin  into  action  ao  often  that  it  bwaiii? 
«  Hrnument  anioa.  The  «ecun<l  Edward's 
Eailunt  |jiu)cht  the  nation  that  a  vigorous 
kincuhip  was  stlU  a  requisile  of  poliliml 
■«alnlily.  to  control  the  baronage,  anil  tu  bo 
ths  iroVking  head  of  the  (jovonunonl.  Ed- 
*w4  III.,  in  hi*  iKlfl*h  ho^  tor  the  means 
at  wirfare  and  ostentatiou,  sold  away  the 
(Town's  power  of  extrS'parlianiicnlary  inter- 
UrtutK  m  t&Kation  and  legi^alaljon.  And 
Ibcbud  II, '■  im*nc('H8sfui  attempt  at  ahso- 
Iqliam  precipitatMl  the  downfall  of  preroga- 
tiTE,  Mil  K^ve  eanstitutional  government 
nitj  yaan  in  which  to  atrike  its  roots  down 
too  deep  even  (or  the  deatroying  hand  of 
Ynkiat,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  kinin  to  kiU  their 
laloil  life.  And  it  is  U>  the  stem  peaue  kept 
bf  the  An^vio  kings,  to  their  repressian  of 

C'vat*  jnatice  and  private  war.  to  their  firm 
:  nruiWt  aHitude  to  the  Church,  that  we 
•!i      ...rlrriaeof  English  literature  and 
.    the   great  age  of  the   English 
>  ntranGhisement  of  the  peasantry, 
1  .ii-<  independence  of  the  towns,  the 
or'-in  «i  wtiul-liade  and  maritime  commerce. 
AiltheAugwins  were  men  of  strong  but  con- 
iitting  character;  none  were  without  physical 
banry.  hodily  activity,  pasiionate  emotions. 
Efm  llie  wont  wore  men  who  supeiatitiouHly 
ntucMl  aome  forma  of  rehgion,  while  they 
•inwied  it*  spirit :  like  Henry  II.,  jesting  and 
drawing  pictures  at  maas,  butdying  before  the 
liapcl  altar  at  Chinon :  or  Hichani.  after  an 
a^iaqr  of  repentance  for  his  ains,  recovering, 
to  plunge  into  them  afresh.    All  inflicWd,  and 
in  tun  mdftaai,  the  ancsitral  cunn.  the  panics 
(tftltalurbulonal ingratitude.  Noneorecon- 
~~!.  Bave,  parhapa,  Henry  III.;   none, 
'  '1  to  win  some  sympiithv.    They 
0  ni  aa  they  were  to  tiieir  coQ- 
i    roarvelloui  lace,  with  many 
laa.  with  immense  personnl 
_  ceitein  myalerioiis  shadow 
;  wtoie  work,  to  which  they 


KtBOB  0>  SaaiMto. 
IIH— IIW  I  Edwnrd  I. 
t)«e    Edinttdll 


Chroniautm  d'^i^ffn,  with  prefsM  lir  H. 
Hnkille,  Itm  ;  the  miirks  of  BeQediatui  jibbw, 
Basur  de  HoicileD,  Kslph  de  DLreto.  WilliuD  01 
NcwbuTKb,  JI-nrrariiMi  Btirt  Si'itrii  tin  tha 
HoUsStiHH),  Walter  of  CoTBDCrji.UBtthawFaria, 


rCoTBDCrt.UBttlu 
(meoUllr.  bis  D. 


OcniduB  Cuahrnula  ^-^^^^ -.., - 

(io»>  PrimeipaiB),  sad  Kftlph  (ilger.  Scti  sl_ 
Lionnl,  ffM.  tf  Ru.;  HsUam.  Hid.  J«m.- 
etaUm.  amJ4U<Uinat  HMtrg ;  Dr.  Pauli, 
<lHelluMi  vim  Kn^lAsd  (Inm  Edwud  1.  t« 
aichiim   n.).    Longmim,   Lift   and    Timm   o/ 

[A-  L.  8.] 
Aaffles,  TsE.  If  identity  of  name  and 
general  probuhilily  bo  held  &iir  proofs  of 
identity  of  race,  Uie  Angles  [AnpH.  Anglii), 
after  whom  this  land  is  called,  are  tirst  men- 
tioned in  the  Oarmtaia  of  Tacitu*  (written 
about  A.u,  98),  seemingly  as  dwellers  on  the 
further  Bide  of  the  Elbe.  But  in  Tadtui's 
page  they  are  merely  one  among  a  num- 
ber of  obscure  names  of  German  peoples. 
They  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
then  in  motion  westwards:  fifty  years  Uler 
I'tolemy  found  them  on  the  left  bunk  of  the 
■ome  nver,  in  oocupattun  of  a  territory'  cun- 
joctured  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  town  of  Magdeburg.  Bat  neither  did 
they  remain  here;  by  the  fourth  century,  if 
not  earlier,  tht-y  had  eetablished  themselves  on 
the  neck  of  the  northern  peainHulu,  now 
Jutland,  and  BUed  the  district  thitt  is  now- 
known  as  Bcbleawig,  hut  which  an  English 
writer  of  the  tenth  century  [  Elhelward) 
numOB  jlnglia  Vilut.  or  Old  England.  And 
B«de,  in  calling  this  oiuntry  of  theirs  Att- 
galai,  auggeala  a  bint  regardiag  the  origin  of 
their  numo,  which  a  weighty  authority.  Dr. 
Guest,  has  not  scrupled  to  take,  apeiiking  of 
their  Continental  home  aa  "Ongle,"  and  "p- 
parenUy  looking  upon  tbem  us  "  men  of  the 
comer."  Next  to  nothing  is  told  us  of  the 
Angles  in  written  history.  Sohoiare  are,  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  they  were  of  the  Low- 
German  stock,  and  were  closely  akin  to,  yet 
distinct  from,  the  Saxons,  has-ing  a  speech 
that,  thotigh  essentially  the  same  as  the  Saion, 
WHS  not  so  far  removed  from  the  High- 
German,  and  showed  more  frequent  mxrhs  of 
St^ndlnavian  influence.  But,  like  tlie  Saxons, 
they  were  of  pure  German  type ;  Koman 
civilisation  had  never  reached  them.  A 
legal  code,  the  Laws  of  the  Anglii  and 
Werini,  presumably  belonging  to  them, 
and  as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  survives 
as  R  record  of  native  usages  in  an  inter- 
□lediate  stage  between  thostJ  of  the  Guiiiiiina 


(«) 


and  of  the  earliest-known  English  system. 
In  the  sixth  century,  at  various  but  un- 
known dates,  and  by  many  but  unconnected 
expeditions,  the  Angles  crossed  over  to 
Britain,  and  conquered  to  their  own  use  the 
whole  of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Stour  to  the 
Fortii.  Pushing  steadily  their  encroach- 
ments westwards,  and  slaying,  expelling,  or 
en^ving  the  biUk  at  least  of  the  natives, 
they  eveutually  formed  several  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  few  smaller  states — 
fought  and  prospered  until  two-thirds  of  the 
conquered  land  nad  passed  into  their  posses- 
sion. This  great  movement  is  believed  to 
have  caused  an  exhaustive  migration  of  the 
race ;  Bede  is  our  authority  for  a  report  that 
their  fatherland  was  without  inhabitants  even 
in  his  time.  Yet  some  will  have  it  that  their 
name  still  abides  there  in  the  local  term, 
Angeln.  In  Britain,  though  they  just  missed 
winning  political  supremacy,  they  fixed  their 
name  ineffaceably  on  the  whole  G^erman 
population  and  the  land  it  lived  in.  Many 
have  speculated  upon,  but  none  plained  any 
solid  knowledge  of,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics; it  would  seem,  however,  that 
wherever  they  differed  from  their  Saxon 
brethren,  they  more  nearly  resembled  their 
Danish  cousins. 

Elton,  Ori^ini  of  UnglUh  Hwtory,  oh.  xii.; 
Btabbfl,  CoiMtituKonal  Hutory,  oh.lii. ;  Skene, 
CMio  Scotland,  book  1.,  oh.  iv. ;  and  the  works 
of  Taoitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Bede.  [J.  R.] 

Anglesey  (Latin,  Mona  ;  Welsh,  M&n\ 
SQ  island  and  county  of  North  Wales,  was 
in  the  earliest  times  celebrated  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Druidism,  and  therefore  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  It  was  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  in  a.d.  61,  and  again  more 
thoroughly  by  Agricola  in  78.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  it  became  the  centre 
of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  North  Wales,  or 
Gwynedd,  and  Gildas  calls  the  famous  Bfael- 
gwn  ^Mnsolaris  draco."  Yet  it  was  conquered, 
with  much  other  Welsh  territory,  by  Edwin 
of  Northumbria  (Bede,  ii.  6),  and  perhaps 
this  Anglian  conauest  explains  Nennius— 
'*  Mona  insula  quie  Anglice  Englesei  vocatur  id 
est  insula  Anglorum**  {Mon,  Hi9t,Brit,y  62  D.). 
But  Northumbria  soon  fell,  and  the  **  isle  of 
the  English"  became  Welsh  again.  It  con- 
tained Aberffraw,  the  chief  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Gwynedd.  During  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  very  probably 
effected  permanent  settlements  in  it.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Irish  Dane,  native  Welsh,  and 
Norman  adventurers.  Under  William  Rufus, 
it  was  more  than  once  captured  by  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester,  when  "the  French  reduced  all 
to  be  Saxons"  {Brut-y-TyB.y  sub  an.  1096). 
Again,  in  1098,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  of  the  death  of 
Hugh.  But  it  soon  got  back  its  liberty, 
and    has    retained    to   this   day   that   in- 


tensely Welsh  character  (<'Mdn  mam 
Cymm")  which  makes  its  name  so  mis- 
leading. It  continued  the  home  of  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  until  the  fall  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  annexed  ^e  princi- 
pality to  the  crown,  and  it  was  erected  into  a 
regular  county  by  Henry  VIII.  [Cotjnties, 
Welsh.] 


Rowland's  Jfona  ^nti^a  SMtowrata  hopelenly 
oonfoaea  the  hiitoiy  with  bible.  A  K%doryof 
AngUMy  (London,  1775)  is  Utile  better.  The 
ohief  fiaote  are  in  Miaa  Williams'  HwCory  ofWoUi, 
and  Freeman,  WiOiam  Biufat,  ▼!.  127,  eeq. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

AngleiBtfy,  PrauAOi  OF.  In  1628  Sir 
Francis  Annesley,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks, 
was  created  Baron  Mount  Norris  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland,  and  Viscount  Valentia.  it 
was  this  nobleman  who  was  arbitrarily  tried 
and  condenmed  to  death  by  Straffoni,  when 
Lord -Deputy  in  1636.  Arthur,  second 
Yiaconnt  Valentia  (1614—1686),  was,  in 
1645,  sent  as  Commissioner  to  Ulster  to 
oppose  Owen  Roe  O'NeiL  After  the  deatk 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  took  a  considerable  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Restoiation.  In  1660  he 
was  created  "Eail  of  Anglesey  in  the  peerage 
of  Kngland>  During  the  life  of  Richard, 
sixth  Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  title  and  estates 
were  claimed  by  James  Annesley,  who 
asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl.  ^For  the  litigation  which  ensued  on 
this  claim,  see  Annb8LBY*s  Casb.]  As  a  result 
of  this  litigation,  it  was  held  that  the  earldom 
of  Anglesey  became  extinct  in  1761,  on  the 
death  of  the  sixth  Earl.  In  1816  the  title  ai 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  oonf  exred  on  Henry 
Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Anglesey,  Artlmr  AnuBuLej,  6tr 

Earl  op  (</.  1737),  held  several  posts  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1711 
he  hastened  from  Ireland  to  take  part  in  the 
debates  on  the  war,  and  commented  severely 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  hinting 
that  Marlborough  had  averted  peaoe  from 
interested  motives.  But  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion he  attacked  the  ministry,  and  publicly 
apologised  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
politics.  During  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
faction  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  whom  Swift 
calls  the  "  Whimsicals.*'  He  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  appointed  to  administer 
the  kingdom  between  the  death  of  Anne  and 
the  arrival  of  Qeorge  I. 

Anglesey,  Kenxj  WiUiam  Paget. 

IsT  Marquis  of  (b.  176H,  d.  1864),  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  first  Earl  of  Uxbrid^  m  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and 
again  in  Holland  in  1799,  as  colonel  of  a 
dragoon  regiment.  In  December,  1808,  he 
joined  Sir  John  Moore's  force  as  a  major, 
general,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
the   manner  in  which  he  covered  the  dia- 


ta  retieftt  nt  the  Britiah  army,  and  con- 
tiibutcd  in  no  imaJl  measuiv  to  tha  vicCory 
of  Uie  Eni^lisli  at  ComiiDa.  In  IS06  he  wiis 
nturuml  to  Psrliament  lor  Milbouroe  Part, 
and  he  was  caUed  to  the  Upper  House  on  tho 
duitb  of  his  father  in  ISIS.  In  the  cam^gu 
oi  Uli  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  appointed 
td  the  commuid  of  the  cavaliy.  At  Wat«r- 
Uw,  where  he  led  the  heavy  bri^rade  in  the 
tiiiTib]«  cha^^  vhioh  overwhelmed  D'Ertoti's 
diTiaon,  he  distingiiished  himtslf  by  tho  ut- 
nuisl  intrepidity.  In  the  battle  he  wofl 
vDOQilfd  in  the  Leg,  which  wag  obliged  to 
Xe  sjoputated.  For  his  serricee  he  was 
nested  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  reeeired 
ibe  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  MaBter-Qoneral  of 
the  rjfdnance;  and  in  183B  the  Wellington 
CkUnet  tnade  him  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  HU 
sdimt  WM  loolied  lorward  to  with  much 
dnad  in  Ireland,  owing  to  some  thougbtk-as 
lenallm  he  bad  once  made  lu  to  using 
niihlaty  force  to  quell  diBturbouces.  But  bu 
vny  mocfa  belied  the  anticipations  that  bad 
haini  tbrmed  of  him.  and  by  his  impartial 
flmdoat  and  strict  justice,  gained  great  popu- 
larity. Hia  liewi  on  Catholic  ^mancipa- 
tian,  of  which  be  was  a  strooK  advocate, 
ntilaly  differed  from  the  polioy  of  the 
Ckbiset,  and  he  was  summarily  removed 
frcon  his  post,  to  the  great  regret  of  nil 
'n  Ireland.  In  1R30  he  was  again 
1  Loid-Lieutenaot.  and  carried  on 
Egoremment  of  Ireland  till  the  dissolution 
d  Gre^-'s  government  in  1833.  In  1848 
I  made   a   field-marshal,  and  in  the 

.ear  once  moro  became  Muster-General 

I  the  Oninance.  which  office  he  held  till 
ISS2,  when  he  ratired  into  private  life  until 
hitdealli. 

W^imfbm  IhqHtdkH .-  CUrk.  Thi  Otorjiiui  Sra. 

Amg'Ha,  East.     [East  Asolia.] 

*«gH»  Sura  is  the  title  of  a  misceU 

IiBeoa)  collection  of  CTjchsiaEtical  memorials, 

pnUiahed   by  Br.   Henry  Wharton,  in  two 

nlla.  folio,  Ijond.,  1691.    These  Tolume«  con- 

tmn  Kubner's  "  Life  of  Anselm,"  William  of 

"  Life  of  Aldhelro,"  John  of 

''Life  of     Anselm,"   and   other 

^v^B  T^ating  more  particularly  to  the  early 
^^    J  of  English  dioceses,  and  the  biography 
' -|i  bi^topB. 

is  a  word  which  has  beon 

iplif^d  Ut  the  atcgrpgnte  of  the 
1  of  Bribiin  who  lived 
«  institutions,  up  to  the  dute  of  the 
n  Conquest ;  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
fcig^tl^i  lanifuage  of  which  memorials  survive ; 
tai,  by  a  mrimia  modem  usage,  to  the  sum 
Ii4al  of  Iha  men  of  English  speech  and  origin, 
to  «hslpnr  nation  Ihev  may  belong,  who  are 
«ow  Mtlend  over  the  globe.  The  exact 
I— ring  of  tbo  word  is  not  obvious.  Mr. 
Fncmm  role*  "  Anglo-SiuK'n  "  to  be  a  con- 


densation of  the  phrase  "  Angles 
construing  both  its  component  parts  as  nouns ; 
whilst  the  shiest  of  his  predecessoia  has  taken 
tho  compound  to  mean  "property  Saions  of 
England,  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Continent,"  inwhicb  case  the  former  half  must 
have  the  force  of  an  adjective.  A  scrutiny  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  the  word,  whether  English 
or  Latin,  would  seem  to  justify  the  latter  con- 
clasion  rathfir  than  the  other.  Those  forms 
are :  in  English,  Oitf/ei-SniHa  and  jinyut- 
Setami  ;  in  Latin,  Anful-SmtiHt  and  Angli- 
SaxoHea.  Now,  it  Ouj/ol  ej/n  And.  Angtl  lyn  be 
— as  they  oBually  are — constrood  into  "  English 


Angiil-S«zB»eM  into  •<  English 
the  latin  form  seemingly  aiimita  of  the 
same  oonatruotion  more  readily  than  it  does 
that  of  "Angles  and  Saxons."  Camden, 
ttiurefore,  and  Mr.  Kemble  would  appear  to 
have  had  some  show  of  reason,  the  tliet  fur 
naming  (SeBwiini  amamuig  SritaiM,  pp.  2*, 
2S}  the  mhabitanls  of  Enghind  before  the 
Nonnan  Conquest  "  English-Saiuna,"  and 
their  tongiio  "  English- Snxon."  the  second 
for  calling  his  great  woric  "  The  /iaamn  in 
England."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Freeman's 
explanation  would  unquestionably,  if  language 
permitted  it,  be  a  far  more  satisfactory 
one.  An  Angto-Saion  Mng  was  cerlainly 
a  king  of  Angles  and  Saxons ;  the  pupuhi- 
tion  he  reigned  over  was  composed  of 
Angles  of  &e  north  and  east,  as  well 
M  Saxons  of  the  south  and  west.  It  is 
noteworthy,  howev<|(  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficant, that  the  word  was  burely  iceogmeed 
by  the  men  of  the  time  to  which  it  is  now  so 
often  given :  neither  in  the  Chronicle,  nor 
in  Ethelward — nor,  indet'd,  in  any  purely 
native  English  historical  record — is  it  oiiuo 
found.  So  lung  as  these  men  were  distributed 
into  separate  states,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Saxons  or  as  Angles ;  when  Ihey  fell 
into  politiuil  unions  thoy  became,  when  con- 
lempluted  as  membora  of  one  Communitv, 
Enghshmen.  When  native  writers  would 
contiBst  West-Baxons,  East-Aitglians,  ami 
Narthumbriana  with  their  insular  foes  or 
continental  neighbonrs,  they  hod  no  other 
designation  for  them  than  "  Engle,''  no 
other  for  their  siwech  than  "Englisc." 
This  is  the  first  reason  that  has  moved 
some  BcholarB  to  drop  this  and  every 
cognate  word  altogether  in  writing,  and  um- 
"  English"  as  a  d'flcriptivo  epithet  of  every 
part  of  our  history  and  every  form  of  our 
iongaage.  The  men  whom  Edgur  and  Harold 
ruled  culled  themselves  "  English  tin  ; "  even 
Alfred,  mere  King  of  West-Saxons  as  be  was, 
is  represented  in  the  Chronicle  as  having 
boon  "  King  of  all  the  Engtish  kin  except  tho 
part  that  was  under  the  wield  of  the  Danes." 
it  is  thought  better  lo  call  the  people  as  the}' 
called  tbemnelves.  And  undoubtedly  the 
name  has  led  to  misM  ''  ^"  '"'' 


It  has  misled 


(60) 


dlijur 


people  into  thinking  that  their  forefathen 
were  not  their  forefathers,  that  the  nation 
which  was  (temporarily)  OTerthrown  at  Senlao 
was  not  the  same  nation  that,  760  years 
later,  overthrew  Napoleon ;  into  thinking 
the  language  of  the  Chronicle  a  different 
tongue  h-om  the  language  of  Carlyle.  **  The 
unhistorical  and  conventional  term  Anglo- 
Saxon  conveys,*'  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "  a  most 
false  idea  of  our  civil  history.  It  disguises 
the  continuity  of  afbirs,  and  suhstitutes  the 
appearance  of  a  new  formation  in  place  of  a 
progressive  evolution/'  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  as  regards  the  language,  at 
lea^it,  the  name  is  necessary.  To  insist  upon 
calling  both  the  earliest  and  latest  forms 
of  our  literary  language  '^EngUsh,"  is 
to  assert  identity  where  there  is  no  identity ; 
to  prevent  misconception,  therefore,  we  must 
alter  the  name  either  of  our  own  or  of  Al- 
fred's tongue.  To  do  the  second  were  not 
easy.  But  those  earlier  were  the  days 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  if  ever  Angles  and 
Saxons  were ;  it  surely  ought  to  be  at  least 
fairly  accurate  to  speak  of  their  written  lan- 
guage as  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  English. 
And  as  to  the  people — seeing  that  during 
those  days  the  Angles  and  Saxous,  though 
coalescing,  had  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  well- 
blended  national  unity — ^there  is  perhaps 
no  intolerable  error  in  describing  their  era 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  English  nation. 

Freeouui,  Norman  Conmiwt^  esp.  vol.  1,  ap. 
Mndix,  note  A ;  Marah,  OHijin  and  Mist,  of  the 
Bng.  Langwag;  sect.  ii. ;  KembLe,  Sommm. 

[J.  R.] 

Anglo  BaTon  Chronicle  is  the  name 

given  to  an  historical  document  of  the  very 
first  importance  for  the  whole  earlier  portion 
of  English  history.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
annals,  beginning  with  the  Christian  era, 
and  terminating  at  various  dates  in  the  various 
copies,  the  most  prolonged  ending  with  11 64. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  the  Anglo-Stixon 
Chronicles ;  and  each  form  of  expression  may 
be  justified.  The  extant  copies  are  so  far 
alike  in  their  contents  that  they  can  be  re- 
gpirded  as  variations  of  a  common  original, 
such  hypothetical  original  being  a  compilation 
made  in  the  ninth  century.  But  the  diver- 
gences are  great  even  within  this  earlier 
part,  and  they  tend  in  the  continuations  to  a 
separation  to  wide  as  to  produce  in  some 
cases  a  total  independence  of  one  another 
before  the  dose.  No  one  can  really  study 
this  document  without  finding  that  there  is 
at  least  equal  propriety  in  the  plural  designa- 
tion. 

Manu$enpt9 :  There  are  six  mannaoHpta,  and 
some  fragment!  of  a  seventh.  These  mannsoripta 
have  been  doslgnated  bj  the  letters  A.  B.C.  D,  E, 
F,  Q.  They  have  each  and  all  been  identified  (at 
least  proziouitely)  with  one  or  other  of  the 
great  reliffiuiu  hooMB  of  the  sonthrm  part  of 
the  i«l  no.  The  flmt  (A)  hue  been  aeeiinsed  to 
W  noheater ;  the  ■eoond(B)  waa  probjbly  com* 


piled  at  St.  Annatine's,  Cantertraxy ;  the  third 

(C)  ie  manifestJj  from  Abingdon;  the  fourth 

(D)  from  Woroester ;  tiie  fifth  (E)  is  fk^om  Peter- 
Dorounrh,  and  is  the  most  diatinetly  local  of  the 
whole  aeries ;  the  sixth  (F),  in  the  two  Isagcuuras 
Latin  and  Saxon,  is  from  Canterbury.  The 
seventh  (G)  is  little  more  than  a  late  copy  of  A. 
Of  this  last  mannscript  only  three  leaves  have 
escaped  the  flre  of  ITU ;  but  this  k»s  is  aUe- 
viated  by  the  fact  that  this  manuscript  has  been 
printed  in  full,  and  without  adinixtnre.  by 
Wheloc  (Cambridge,  1648).  The  pbuses  of  de- 
posit  of  these  manuscripts  are  as  follows : — A, 
in  Corpus Chriati College,  Cambridge:  B,  C,  J>, 
F,  Q,  m  the  Cotton  Library,  British  Moaeom ; 
E,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Of  all  these  mannsoripts,  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (£^  is  the  one  of  which  the  date  and 
oocsaion  of  its  production  has  been  moet  satis- 
factorily made  out.  There  was  a  great  fire  at 
Peterborough  in  August.  1116,  which  destroyed 
all  the  monaateiy  except  the  chapter-house  and 
the  dormitory ;  most  of  the  town  was  burnt  also. 
All  the  books  were  probably  lost.  Five  years 
later,  in  1121,  we  find  this  new  Chronicle,  which 
musk  have  takm  time  to  ooUeot  and  compile, 
brought  down  to  the  date  of  the  current  year  in 
one  handwriting.  A  new  hand  continues  the 
history  in  1122.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  this  was  counted  an  epoch  at  Peterborough. 
The  Latin  Cfcnmicon  Petro6«r««aM  (Camden 
Society),  of  which  the  object  was  to  describe 
the  administration  of  Abbot  Bobert,  which  dates 
from  1274,  begins  with  1122. 

DiwBion  0  ConUnU:  The  first  five  hundred 
yean  is  a  literaiy  compilation,  made  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  m>m  Latin  authorities ; 
then  follows  a  mixed  period  down  to  a.d.  73^  in 
which  the  greatest  part  is  from  Bade,  with  a  few 
original  annals  interspersed.  These  annals  are 
the  earliest  material  proper  to  the  Suoa 
Ch roniole.  From  this  date  onwards,  our  C iiroui- 
des  are  the  highent  source  for  nearly  all  the 
history  they  contain.  As  a  whole,  the  Chroni- 
cles belong  to  the  south,  bat  there  is  an  impor- 
tant exoeptiim  to  this  general  character,  m  a 
series  of  annals  between  a.d.  737  and  80S,  em> 
bodied  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (D),  snd 
msnifeetly  derived  from  Northumbrian  and 
Mercian  sources,  not  otherwise  known.  The 
best  and  strongest  writing  appears  with  a 
natural  propriety  in  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  national  life. 
In  1066  we  may  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
only  one  Chronicle  (D)  desoribe«i  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  A  new  audpeculiar  interest  attaches 
to  the  later  coatinnations  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (E).  Here  we  see  the  language  ad* 
mitting  gradual  changes,  and  this  goes  with 
other  points  of  internal  evideaoe  to  link  the 
records  very  closely  with  the  events. 

The  earliest  Latin  historians  are  in  dose  rela- 
tion with  the  Saxon  Chronicles.  Florence  of 
Woroester,  who  died  In  1118,  and  whos^  Uiteat 
annal  is  1117,  is  for  a  large  part  of  his  work 
simply  a  translator  of  these  Chronicles,  espe- 
cially of  D.  Asser  is  indebted  to  A.  Henry  of 
Huntingrdon  made  large  use  of  the  Suon 
Chronicles ;  and  where  ne  deviates  from  them 
his  credit  is  deteriorated  thereby.  In  general, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  existence  of  Oie 
Saxon  Chronicles  tends  greatly  to  inorease  o«r 
confidence  in  the  early  Latin  annalists.  When 
we  see  how  dosely  thev  have  for  the  most  part 
followed  theee  vernaoniar  annals,  we  are  i^le  to 
feel  sssiured  that  in  instance*  where  vemaoular 
authority  fails,  it  was  probably  possessed  by  the 
Latin  historian.  This  is  the  case  where  Simeon 
of  Durham  produces  n^terials  that  we  have  no 
other  trace  of,  and  which  is  therefore  attriboted 
to  some  lost  northern  ohronides. 


BditionM:  After  Whdoo,  the  next  editor 
Gibson  (Oxford,  ^602).  who  constructed  a  text 
by  a  collation  of  several  manuscripts.  Both 
whdoc  and  Oibson  gave  Latin  traaslationa, 


.._ - j>  fiofUiih  WAi  bj  Kxm  Gurnny. 


ndSIShuidljeH 


IiiI£Cl>., 

Iff  Tkone,  vbm   ill  the  WiU  an 
■nllal  b  Tol.  U  vltii  It  tmutaciim  I 


,  .-.  Of  OIlMn,  cd.  J. 

P»*,Oafi>rd. 
ImtlutUt  t«  Sii«I«h1.  Liltw- 

..p-iliti  jJrolliHilii^BalJiiiimiil. 

I>r.  OnMI,  Mt.  FrHtnaa,  lod  Dr. 

aU.Iii-il.,KoiU> 

W.        [J.  E.] 


Aitfflo- Saxon    Smffdoma.     Much 

iljiii   tuM  i.ilh- dmtin^iBhes  tbo  dovelopiuviit 

. .  .    . :  < '  I  uil  bislury  la  due  (o  tlic  (act  that 

.  •  ■  'uriuest  Mu  earned  out,  not  by 

jilo  or  contedunttion  of  penploa, 

.  ',M  "<l'nil'y-'U'tiiiK  boding  ot  wlvca- 

.^i'M' sprung {rom  nccmiuoD  Huvic, 

u  liviug  fur  agea  undur  ininilnr 

For  LhuB  it  tttme  about  thtit, 

II  ■.<^ae  al  ibeloDg  Berieiof  Kparate 

-    »  11  uaaured,  and  at  leant  half  of 

l^Uui  hjiilh  of  thu  iithmuB  of  Forth  and 

QjUe  bail  received  an  English  population, 

■  1  nnder  Ihi  .  ..      t.  .   .:  •. 


nof  nile,t}ii«iitwly-subiug;atedl&i 
minkf  divided  atDonfi;  a  Wtn 
I,  almoet  uolattHl,  kingdi 


uumbtr  al 


Hf  th*  la<l  qtajter  of  tbt  sixth  vontury. 
IIb  vhoic  ol  the  Baatcm  and  MiatherD  coaat, 
ban  QiMcofllerTy  to  Portland  Bill,  formed 
MflMlratie  >ea-boiird  lor  au  Anglian,  Saxon, 
md  Jntiah  territory,  wbilt  a  tiavuller  might 
■in  mmke  bU  iray  from  fitirliug  to  th«  iihoniB 
rf  VoM  Bay  entirely  Ihruush  Celtic  land, 
■Hh»ut  luvUtK  once  to  rroaa  tidal  water  Bsve 
■lib*  point  •rhifie  the  Severn  bioodnnH  into 
tbe  Bnatol  ChitnDHl-  But  the  line  that  ported 
Aa  tWD  ncc«  WHS  Miinewhat  irregalar,  and, 
MtBf  to  tDC«mnt  varfaxB  botw(<eu  thfltn, 
nntuuutUy  changing'  In  the  unper  roaches 
U  lb*  Eogliah  aide  of  the  islud.  two  hin^- 
<Ua  tuul  iHlAhliahed  thsmselvea — Bemicia 
iVeUi,  Brymrh,  the  country  of  the  braa) 
oA  Dsiis  l,lMifyr).  attetching,  the  fonner 
btm  Uu>  FuTtli  tn  the  Tom,  the  latter  from 
Dtt  Tan  to  the  HumlnT.  Thi.>ae  are  both 
Moally  refkonol  among  the  atiitet  founded 
kf  tiM  Ansl'™!  thoQLrh  ceriaiii  inqnirsrs  pro- 
_Jal  to  barfl  detei'li.'d    k  Frinian  element  in 


«,  JUddlc  Angle*,  and  others — covered 

^ T  ■»■  of  uonmdHmble  but  indefinable 

A.  and  would  M«m  to  have  been  already 
"  *    '    ;  into  the  grest  kingdom  of  the 

,  irllercia.    Kurt  Anglia  filled  the 

It  bctwren  the  Jower  half  of  the  Uercian 

I  and  ih«  oasUim  sea.  and  hod  tlw  Sloiir 

rbi    •Enithom    boundary.      Between    the 


Stour  and  the  Thames  dwelt  the  Eoat  and 
the  Middle  Saxona.  ulrcady,  it  wonld  appwir, 
united  into  a  sin^^Ie  kingdom.  Westward  tu 
tha  lower  Severn  and  thu  Fore*  of  Selwood, 
and  southward  to  the  English  Chunnel,  iprend 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saiona,  in  which 
Surrey  had  probably  been  already  ineluded. 
The  belt  of  deaml  land  that  ran,  thmst  in 
between  the  huge  foreM  of  Anderida  and  the 
sea.  finm  Chichester  harbour  to  the  Bother, 
formed  the  territory  of  the  South-Saxons; 
and  the  Kentish  kingdom  must  have  had 
pretty  much  the  same  Umita  aa  the  proaent 
county  of  Kent.  Though  the  men  of  Kent, 
Wight,  and  the  part  of  Uampahire  tliat  bends 
round  the  Southampton  Water,  are  odlod 
Jutea  in  early  authoritiw,  the  diatinetiva 
name  was  not  long  maintained  ;  and  the  tour 
southern  kingdoms  may  be  tnlten  to  compose 
thu  Smon  constituent  of  the  English  race  in 
Britain.  It  must  also  bo  borne  in  mind  that, 
scattered  over  the  newly. conquered  country. 


thcr 


not 


Iho  Hwiccaa,  the  Ciyrwas,  the  Ueanwuras, 
either  indeiiendent  or  owing  an  inoomplcte 
allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  kingdoms: 
that  DciiK  and  Bemicia  showed  a  disposition 
to  combine  inhi  one  State,  had  already  unce 
combined,  and  were  sure  to  become  Boon  per- 
manently incorporated  into  a  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  while  the  co-oxiatencc  of  the  two 
dioceses  of  Hochrster  and  Canterbury,  from 
the  first  orgnnisation  of  the  Chnrch  in  Eng- 
land, has  led  to  thu  belief  that  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  kingdoms  in  Kent, 
the  earliest  £ocei)09  being  generully  co-ex- 
teruive  with  kingdoms.  As  yet  these  sevDral 
kingdoms  and  Btaica— at  any  rate,  the  greater 
among  them — held  aloof  from  one  another. 
Nor  hod  they  yet  learned— perhaps  the 
reaistanee  of  the  natives  did  not  allow 
thion  the  neceesiiry  leisure— even  to  quarrel 
among  themselves.  In  fact,  each,  as 
a  rule,  wejit  almut  its  business  of  fighting 
with  the  Welsh,  of  settlement  and  appor- 
tionment of  the  Boil,  of  general  orgnn- 
isiition,  on  its  own  forooa  only ;  loosely 
speaking,  they  had  na  relation!  with  one 
unotlier :  the  conditions  that  mode  the  first 
flti:ip  tuwards  union  poHsible  did  not  eiitt.  It 
is  true  that  Ella,  the  first  king  of  the  Snuth- 
Saions,  is  represented  b;'  Bode  as  holding  a 
sort  of  imperiMm,  or  iiulitary  overlurdship, 
over  the  "  provinces  "  south  of  the  Humber ; 
but  Bcde's  statement  must  be  either  an  exag- 
garalion  of  some  iniigniflcant  lact.  or  alto- 
gether baseless.  An  imperial  king  of  the 
Sauth-Saions  in  the  fifth  ccntnry  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  another  century  {eire,  GH6)  k 
great  change  had  taken  place.  The  southern 
part  of  Northunibria  now  Btralched  from 
sea  to  sea,  its  western  border-linn  joining  the 
coast  at  the  bead  of  Uoreoambe  Bay.  Hurcia 
had  grown  considerably  towards  the  south 
and  the  west :  part  of  the  lower  Dee  anil  half 
th.e  Wye  flowed  within  her  conliuea,  and  hui 
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kingii  had  piuihed  their  conquests  from  Wessex 
almost  to  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  upper 
Thames.  But  Wessex  had  helped  to  make 
up  for  these  losses  by  extending  her  western 
frontier  to  the  mouths  of  the  Parret  and 
Exe,  and  by  tiJdng  Wight  within  her  king- 
dom. East  Anglia,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
having  no  weaker  race  in  tiieir  neighbourhood 
to  encroach  upon,  were  substantially  un- 
altered. 

Among  these  kingdoms  a  state  of  things 
had  arisen  which  Milton  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  only  caricatures 
when  he  calls  their  mutual  dealings  "the 
wars  of  kites  or  crows,  flocking  and  fighting 
in  the  air."  Strife  and  bloodshed  wero  uni- 
versal ;  no  kingdom  escaped  them ;  even 
Christianity  brought  a  sword;  by  far  the 
groater  number  of  battles  that  aro  hencef  or- 
wajrd  recorded  wero  fought  between  English- 
men. Indeed,  the  several  peoples  seldom 
came  together  save  as  enemies.  And  in  the 
course  of  this  warfaro  the  vicissitudes  of 
success  wero  many  and  sudden;  the  irrosis- 
tible  conqueror  of  one  day  was  the  hunted 
fugitive  or  mangled  corpse  of  the  next. 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex,  after  years  of  nearly 
unbroken  success,  in  which  Briton  and  Jute 
went  down  beforo  him,  was,  in  691,  himself 
beaten  down  by  his  own  subjects,  and  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  Kent  then  rose  to  great- 
ness under  the  guidance  of  Ethelbert,  who 
won  a  sort  of  supromacv  that  is  stated  by 
Bede  to  have  reached  tne  Humber,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  restless  warrior, 
Ethelfrith,  was  making  the  might  of  North- 
umbria  terrible  to  the  north  and  west  of  that 
river.  But  Ethelbert  shrank  back,  and 
Ethelfrith  fell  in  battle  beforo  the  growing 
power  of  Redwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles ; 
and  for  a  few  years  R^wald  held  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  kings  that  ruled  south 
of  the  Humber.  Then  the  turn  of  Northum- 
bria  came :  in  630  the  authority  or  influence 
of  her  king,  Edwin,  bore  undisputed  sway 
from  the  Forth  to  the  English  Channel,  save 
in  Kent  alone.  Then  Penda  of  Moroia  van- 
quished and  slew  Edwin  (634),  and  seized  a 
part  of  his  supremacy ;  but  was  himself  van- 
quished and  slain  in  656  by  a  successor  of 
Edwin's,  Oswy,  under  whom  Northumbria 
regained  a  fair  share  of  her  former  ascend- 
ancy. But  with  the  death  in  battle  of  her 
next  king,  Egfrith,  in  685,  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  northern  kingdom  passed 
away  for  ever.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  longer  she  kept  her  independence, 
and  at  times  acted  with  vigour  to  the 
north  and  west ;  but  her  part  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  England  was  played  out. 
These  wero  not  futile  fightings,  after  lUl. 
The  kingdoms  were  merely  takmg  the  best 
way*  they  knew  of  settling  among  Uiemselves 
which  was  the  most  worthy  to  fulfil  the 
trust  of  making  England  a  nation.  To 
bringing  about  this  end,  the  newly-founded 


Church  proved  an  effective  ally.  Her  autho- 
rity, being  an  undivided  force  that  proceeded 
from  a  single  centre,  and  her  organisation 
covering  the  whole  land,  gently  drew  the 
separate  communities  together,  made  the 
idea  of  unity  familiar,  and  must  have  fos- 
tered a  vague  longing  for  political  union. 
And  the  practical  effacement  of  aU  the  smaller 
kingdoms  except  East  Anglia  must  also  have 
done  something  to  smooth  the  way  towards 
this  consummation.  Essex  sank,  first  into  a 
Meroian,  then,  seemingly,  into  a  West-Saxon 
dependency ;  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex  and  his  succes- 
sor, Ina,  reduced  Sussex  and  Kent  beneath 
their  dominion  ;  and  these  states,  without  as 
yet  losing  their  separate  existence,  never 
again  enjoyed  a  separate  political  life. 

In  the  rivalry  that  was  thus  narrowed  to 
Meroia  and  Wessex,  the  tide  of  success, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, ran  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
one  of  the  Mercian  kings,  Ethelbald,  was 
strong  enough  to  fasten  his  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  Wessex  itself.  And,  though  the  stubborn 
land  succeeded  in  shaking  off  this  yoke 
by  a  decisive  victory  at  Burford  (762^, 
(jffa,  a  later  Meroian  king,  manag^  in  hia 
long  roign  (756 — 794)  to  raise  his  power  to 
an  unexampled  height.  Wessex  was  beaten 
in  battle,  and  driven  below  the  Thames ; 
Essex  and  Kent  had  become  almost  parts  of 
the  Merdan  kingdom ;  and  in  792  a  deed  of 
the  foulest  treachery  gave  Offa  the  command 
of  East  Anglia.  from  the  Welsh,  too,  the 
masterful  long  wrested  the  wide  sweep  of 
scrub-land  that  lay  round  Pengwem,  and  on 
the  site  of  this  place  built  the  town  of  Shrows- 
bury  (Serobbeabyrigy  Serub^bury),  and  made 
the  dyke  that  is  still  called  after  his  name 
the  western  limit  of  his  kingdom,  thus 
bringing  the  area  of  England  almost  to 
its  furthest  expansion  on  the  side  of  ^ales. 
But  the  sceptre  was  destined  for  Wessex, 
notwithstanoin^.  Pressed  down  from  her 
northern  frontier,  and  forced,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  give  up  Surrey  and  Sussex  also, 
she  never  paused  in  her  slow  advance  towards 
ComwalL  Somerset  was  completed,  and  tho 
making  of  Devonshire  begun  ;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Exe,  from  source  to  sea,  was 
a  West-Saxon  river.  With  the  first  years 
of  the  next  Egbert,  a  wise  and  valiant 
descendant  of  earlier  kings  came  from 
exile  in  Charlemagne's  court,  to  take  on 
himself  the  rule  of  the  kingdom ;  and  under 
his  direction  the  West-Saxons  went  steadily 
forward  on  the  path  that  led  to  national 
f?reatness.  Egbert  was  long  content  to  repel 
Mercian  invasion,  and  to  push  his  conqudsts 
further  into  the  Comish  peninsula;  in  his 
reign  Devon  reached  its  final  limits,  and  the 
men  of  Cornwall  were  driven  to  accept  him 
as  their  overlord.  At  length,  in  823,  on  the 
field  of  Ellandune,  Meroia  and  Wessex 
measured  their  strength  for  the  last  time; 


nif^bt  of  McTuia  wan 
Ere  the  yeur  was  ovn,  tiaimx  and 
f  bail  rejoiDed,  Kent  and  Eaiex  been 
to,  the  victuriona  kingdom ;  and  the 
'*  aa  had  BuccesBfulIy  revolted  from 
I  put  titeiruelTCB  under  the  pro- 
!  Egbert.  Tbe  crowning  year  of 
I  for  WesKX  was  827 ;  then  a  single 
1  made  her  king  puitor  of  UerciH, 
gd  Northumbria  into  eabmiuion ; 
ban  Edinburgh  to  Land's  End  ho  wim 
•npreme  lord  or  inmuidiBte  kiiiR.  Of  thc- 
mlore  and  nusasons  of  this  Weat-Saion 
nipiemany,  no  exact  knowjedgo  can  bo 
guned ;  doubtleaa  it  gave  the  right  to 
dmuind  help  in  wari  and  a  coaiDuuiding 
Tuio!  in  th«  highpT  concern*  of  each  inngdem. 
An  onlooked-for  foroe  erected  the  condi' 
tionB  that  converted  this  eiqjjemgfv  into 
idusl  IdngBbip.  Xorth  umbria/lilorou.  and 
Eut  AngUa,  thouch  bound  to  Weasei,  Htill 
remained  distinct  kingdom*,  each  with  ita 
It  king.  ThMe  kingdomi  the  Danes 
nuna  ;  and  after  the  narrow  eacape 
3  from  Uie  aomc  late,  the  line  of  the 
I,  the  Oim,  and  Watling  iStreet  divided 
riasd  into  two  political  nj-Bteme,  Wessei 
B  the  Danshgh,  that  were  piBvlicaUy  two 
'  nip*.  Between  these,  afbrt  Alfnsd's 
,  B  buttle  was  fought  oat  to  the  bitter 
H;  and  thia  nid,  when  it  lume — as  it  did 
"""e  t«ign  of  Edgar  (B68— e7S) — made  the 
e  of  Engbuid  a  single  kingdom.  Bnt 
' '  " "  or  in  Canute's  reign,  Iho 
n  the  Forth  and  the  Twpfd— 
\  Lothiana.  us  they  are  caUed-^fell,  or 
I.  away  fnim  England :  under  what 
«  there  is  no  record  caji  tell  us. 
Tha  Jit«l»8u™  Cknm..    Beds,  and  Etbcl- 


Jjippcnbera',  Anflo- 


[J.  R.J 

AugOBlSme,  or  Anffomnois,  a  pro- 
line*! IK  the  soath  of  Fmn<.-i'.  waa  united 
*It)i  England  by  the  marringe  of  Henry  II. 
'"'  EIiBiior  of  Aquitaine.  In  ISlSit  passed 
be  iMi—fnfrinii  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche, 
itber  of  Henry  III.  In  13D3  it  was 
lbI  to  the  French  crown,  but  by  the 
ly  of  Btetigni  in  1360,  was  restored 
'  id,  only  to  be  lo-conquered  by  the 
1870. 

^  was  a  pirate-chief,  who  occupied 

Ic  of  Gheriah,  off  the  Malabar  coast  of 

His  depredations  had  caused  him  to 

Ivngajded  a*   the  scourge  of  the  adjacent 

'   Mas.     Clire,  on  his  return  to  India,  in  1T<^6. 

uad  Admiiul  Wstaon,  with  the  English  fleet, 

d  and  destroyed  his  station. 

■  (the  older  name  of  the  coonty  of 

M  the  t^rritoT}'  of  one  of  the  groat 

Ihm,    or    »nb-kingdoros,   and    was 

I    bv   a  siii!C««ion   of  Celtic  "  maor- 

whom,    Dufugan,   is  styled 


•■  Comas  "  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and 
"  was.''  saya  Hr.  Skene,  "  no  doubt,  the  first 
EnrL"  After  him  there  is  a  further  si 
sion  of  four  Celtic  earls  from  fuUier  tu  son. 
Muud,  the  heiress  of  the  lust  of  those,  carried 
the  earidom  by  marriage  flrat  to  the  family 
of  the  Comj-ns.  then  to  that  of  the  Umphra- 
viUes.  In  1297  Gilbert  de  UmpbraviUe  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Angus. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  was 
'rely   a   courtesy- title,    and    whether 


lunherland  (*«  Sir  H.  Niculas.  JUilurir  Pur- 
ay>) ;  but  his  descendants  were,  at  any  rate, 
regularly  summoned  as  Earls  of  Anprua.  By 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Angus, 
with  WLUiam,  Srst  £arl  Douglas  (as  bis 
third  wife],  the  earldom  passed  into  one 
branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  In  1633 
William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Angus,  was  created 
HarquiB  of  Douglas.  In  1700  JamcB,  tliird 
tlarquis,  was  created  Duke  of  Douglas. 
Architwld,  son  of  the  first  Miunnis,  was 
created  Eurl  of  Ormond  in  t051,  and  his  son 
Archibiild  was  created  Earl  of  Far^  in  1061. 
His  title  and  estatea  devotved,  in  ITI-^,  on 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  on  whose  de«th,  in 
1761,  the  honours  of  this  family  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  whom,  and  for  the 
celebrated  lawsuit  which  arose  out  of  UuB 
[DovoUH,  Family  or.] 
Edwuds,  Ducriuliim  of  Aitaiit,  179] ;  Skeoo, 
,ttic  Sa<lUni.  lit.  ISB:  A.  jervlse  "' 
■  Ant<" ;  Sir  B.  Burka,  " 


Stall™.™ 


AngUEi  Akchibald  Dot'ai,*»,  Btk  Eaki. 
OF,  quarrelled  with  his  kinsmen  of  the  ToyBliet 
party,  and  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of 
James  II,,  defeated  them  at  Arkenholm 
(H6.>).  At  the  siege  of  Roiburgh,  HflO,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  same  cimuon 
which  kUlcd  James  1 1.     He  was  the  leader  of 


and  from  his  famous  remark  on  that  occasion, 
"Heed  not,  I  am  he  who  will  beU  the  cat," 
was  ever  afterwards  called  Archibald  Bell- 
the-Cat.  He  commanded  one  wing  of  the 
insurgent  army  at  the  battle  of  Torwood, 
where  James  III.  was  killed.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  14S8  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bnrons  at  Bauchie- 
bum.  In  H91  ho  entered  into  a  private 
treat)"  with  Henri*  VII.  by  which  he  agreed 
to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  Scothmd. 

AnffiU,  AHCUIIU1.D  DoL'otuUs  Gtu  Eaxl 
OF  (rf,  Tssa),  was  the  grandson  of  Earl  "  Bell- 
the-Cat.''  In  August,  1514,  he  married 
Margaret,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  o(  James  V. ;  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  mrried  ofi  to  France  at  the  instance 
of  John,  Duke  of  Albany.  Iletuming  to 
Sojtland  in  1S19,  he  deferited  hia  enemies, 
the  Humiltons,  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
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battle  of  "  CleanBe  the  Causeway,"  and  seized 
Ediuborgh,  though  he  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in 
France.  In  1626  he  returned,  and  became 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  whom  he  kept  in 
dose  restraint  for  three  years,  until  one  of  his 
many  attempts  to  escape  proved  successful 
(1628).  On  the  death  of  James  V.,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  after  coming 
to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  English 
king  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
serve  his  cause  in  Scotland.  In  1643,  he 
received  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  am- 
bassador, at  his  Castle  of  Tantallon ;  but  in 
the  following  year  Angus  with  the  Assured 
Lords  threw  ever  Henry,  and  joined  the 
national  party,  an  act  which  drew  down  on 
his  lands  the  army  of  Lord  Hertford.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Ancrum  Moor. 

Barton,  Hid.  of  8eot„  iii.  85,  fta 

Anffllfl,  McFbrotts  (d.  761),  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne,  731,  after  defeating  the 
previous  king,  Alpin,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tay  and  the  Earn,  and  annihilating  the 
forces  of  Nectan  MacDenli  at  Loch  In(£.  In 
732  Angus  invaded  Dalriada,  and  drove  its 
king  to  Ireland.  In  736  he  again  laid  waste 
the  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  taking  the  capital, 
Bunad,  and  throwing  Dungal  into  prison; 
this  devastation  was  repeated  in  741,  when 
Dalriada  for  some  years  sank  into  the  position 
of  a  Pictish  dependency.  Shortly  afterwards 
Angus  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eadbert 
of  Northumbria  against  the  Britons  of  Stzath- 
clyde,  who  submitted  in  766. 


I,  Crueltt  to.  In  1822,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Martin,  M.P., 
an  Act  was  passed  to  repress  the  practice  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Subsequently  Acts  with 
the  same  object  were  passed  in  1827,  1836, 
and  1864,  in  great  part  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  instituted  in  1824.  In 
1876  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  vivisection  of 
animals.  In  1876  an  Act  was  passed  regula- 
ting (but  not  abolishing)  vivisection,  and 
compelling  physiological  demonstrators  and 
others  to  take  out  a  certificate  to  vivisect. 

AnjoiLi    [Anobvins.] 

Anjoiiy  Ma&oa&bt  of.     [Maroa&bt  of 
Anjou.] 

Anlaf  (or  Olaf)  Cuaraa  (d.  980),  was 

the  son  of  Sihtric,  Danish  King  of  Inorth- 
umberland.  After  his  father's  death,  Anlaf 
went  to  Dublin,  but  soon  left  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Constantine,  King  of  Alban.  It  was  this 
match  which  pro&bly  provoked  Athelstan's 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  933.  Anlaf  next 
appears  as  his  father -in- la  w*s  ally  at 
Brunanburh  in  937.  In  943,  after  his 
cousin  Anlaf  Godfrithsson's  death,  we  find 


him  ruling  in  Northumberland  with  Rnginald 
GodfrithttBOn.  When  Edmund  conquered  the 
live  boroughs,  Anlaf  opposed  him,  and  took 
Tamworth  by  storm,  but  being  beset  in 
Leicester  he  made  peace  with  the  English  king. 
In  944,  however,  Edmund  drove  both  his 
godsons  from  their  kingdom.  But  Anlaf 
again  appeared  in  arms  in  949,  and  was 
received  by  the  people,  till  in  962  he  was 
driven  abroad  for  me  last  time  by  his  turbulent 
subjects.  He  now  ruled  in  Dublin  for 
several  years,  and  commanded  at  the  great 
battle  of  Tara ;  but  his  defeat  there  by  the 
high  king  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  wrought 
a  change  in  the  old  warrior,  for  he  started 
the  eame  year  on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where 
he  died. 

The  famous  legend  of  HavtHok  ihs  Dosm, 
extant  In  old  EngUsfa  and  French,  cuntains  a 
romantic  account  of  the  earlj  yean  of  Anlaf 
Cnaran,  and  lonr  aerred  to  keep  hia  fame  alive 
In  Nortiiern  England,  eapedaUj  in  Orimabv,  the 
port  of  Soaudinavian  anippera,  whicb  ia  uJ>lad 
to  have  derired  ita  name  irom  one  of  the  cha- 
xaotera  in  tiie  atory.  Bee  the  poem  edited  by 
Sir  F.  Madden  and  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early 
Eng.  Text  Society;  Ang,-8<ur.  Chrvn,;  Florence 
of  Woroeeter,  Chron.  tab  on.  937,  Ac. ;  Skene, 
C<ttic  Scotland,  i.  362,  Ac. 

Anlaf  (or  Olaf)  Godfritluiaon  {d.  941), 

King  of  Dublin  and  Northumberland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  King  of  Dublin  in  933. 
He  came  with  a  great  force  of  Irish  and 
Danes  to  the  assistance  of  his  oousin  Anlaf 
Guaran  at  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  whence 
he  fled,  as  the  English  eong  of  triumph  tells 
us,  ''over  the  dark  water  Dublin  to  seek." 
On  the  death  of  Athelstan  he  was  called 
by  the  Northumbrians  to  rule  over  them,  bat 
he  perished  soon  after  of  a  grievous 


Anlaf  Haraldflon,  Anlaf  Trygve- 
■on.    [O1.AF.] 

AnnateSp  or  FmsT-FBurrs,  was  the 
first  year's  income  of  newly-appointed  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  which  was  exacted 
by  the  Pope  before  he  would  confirm  the 
election.  According  to  Blaokstone,  these 
payments  were  "  part  of  the  papal  usurpa- 
tions over  the  clergy  of  these  kingdoms, 
first  introduced  by  Pandulph,  the  Pope's 
legate,  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  III/'  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  payment  of  such  large  sums  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  34  Ed.  I.,  when 
there  was  great  complaint  of  the  oppressive 
manner  in  which  the  papal  legate  exacted 
them,  the  first-fruits  were  granted  to  the  king 
for  two  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1532  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  declaring, 
that  whereas  "  annates  had  risen,  grown,  and 
increased  by  an  uncharitable  custom,  grounded 
upon  no  good  or  just  title,  and  the  payment 
thereof  was  enforced  by  the  restraint  of  bulls, 
against  all  equity  and  justice,"  the  payment 
of  such  annates  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  any  bishop  making  such  payments 
should  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  goods  to  the 


kilf,  HluUt  ut;  bubupB  wfaom  the  Pope 
■fiwml  to  caaaacnte  for  uon-psynwnt  of  &nt- 
fanli.  ihiMilil  tw  raiuecrat«<I  in  Engbnti,  sad 
'•hrald  rajoy  Cbeir  spiritiulitieB  and  tvm- 
I— B*^—  u  eompletely  aa  U  they  hnd 
iiMimnl  their  balLi  from  Rome."  The  □pers' 
liai  of  thii  Act,  hooever.  vM  snipendod  for 
a  line,  w  Henry  wniteil  to  tee  whether  the 
Fdjb  would  KiAiit  him  the  wiahed-for  divorce 
ftBU  CBthnrioe  of  Ara^n  ;  on  hi«  refnatil  the 
niplDte  with  Home  took  plan,  and  the 
dUale  nm  re-ctucted  11334,  vhilit  a  clnusu 
■M  inliodDced  proTiding:  that  urchbiihopB 
ml  Inihop*  idiould  not  "  be  preMntwl  to  the 
UBtiap  o(  Kume,  othetwiae  tailed  the  Pope, 
l«  omBnnstion,  or  me  out  any  biiUa  at  hi( 
nta%  -.  but  that  they  ehoold  be  elected  by 
ittft  filtrr ."  In  c<inB*quaic«,  Iho  payment  of 
(fKo^  Stat-fniita  to  the  Pope  leased  from 


Abba,  QiTBia  f*.  Feb.  6.  l6et,>.MuTh9, 
tro^!,  .1  Aug.  12.  17141.  the  lost  of  the  .Stunit 
xfnm^tia,  vav  the  second  daug'hter  of  Jantee 
IL  ^vhiln  ttuks  of  York)  and  Anno  Hyde. 
Sha  wu  bred  B  Pruteatjmt  by  the  expreaa 
mnmiiuiil  of  Charlai  II..  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  llenry  Coropton.  afterwards  Biihop  of 
limdtin.  W  hile  KiU  Tery  young,  her  hand 
«v  mu);ht  by  Oeoi^  Louis,  electoral 
[mnm  of  HanovtT,  who  erontually  anc- 
Bwdcd  hrr  on  the  Engliah  throne ;  bnt  in 
16R3  ahv  m»rri«l  GeorEe,  brother  of  ChriB- 
liu  v.,  fit  Denmark.  Prince  Oecr^  waa  a 
jBTMnaKi-  romplutely  without  talent,  capacity, 
»  UBhiticjo,  «o  tbut  throDghoat  hia  life 
hii  ;<alilic*l  pnailion  woi  altogether  inatgni- 
BeinL  .^Ircndy,  before  her  marriage,  Anne 
iii.1  LiiniviTf^d  what  were,  pertiapa.  the  two 
"tTirr-t  ''motions  of  her  life.  The  teaching 
i>r 'ompfiii,  a  sealou*  Anglimn,  who  hod 
'Kflmsl  fi.ir  the  csuae  of  Church  and  King  in 
Itt  TrbrUinn.  had  made  her  a  stcadhst  and 
■frroted  aiiherent  of  the  Chnrob  of  England, 
Th-  itflriirn  of  alt? rinjf  the  mcei^on  to  the 
Oironc.  fFO  ismdition  that  Anne  would  beeomo 
1  Komin  Cjtholic,  entertained  bv  the  Prenc.h 
Did  Enxlith  courts,  was  nullified  by  the  steady 
rtadmii'nt  of  the  princess  to  the  Protpstant 
itlh:  and  Anne  had  already  concei Ted  that 
nniml  ii(fe<"tioil  for  Sarah  Jorminga,  who  be- 
cvu  b  1678  the  wife  of  John  Churchill 
[lLuu.MiKorDH3,  wtiich  lasted  during  the 
er  JMirtiom    of  her  life.     It  was   owing 


'  Wvnl  ni  hi*  ImxlinK,  and  thnt  in  the  rrisix 
I  tuUriaha  fted  from  We«tminBterto  DoTM'l'g 
1^  h)  Epping  Forest.  In  spite  of  the 
•Atb  of  brt  otirde.  Clorcndon,  ithe  made  no 
thfttkn  to  the  accession  of  Williim  III. 
1^  Kary.  ^^  '*<■"  hurselt  declared  heir  to 
4i  (hum-.  fcUmg  "■»"«  to  the  soTcrcrgns. 
«d  sa  aDowmnre  of  £30.000  settlwi  on  her. 

rtflr  Ih*  Revolution  she  gave  birth  to 
Dnko  of  GlouCMlcr,  the  only  one  of 


hor  niuneruUB  children  who  survired  inlaney, 
and  he  died  in  ITOI)  at  tho  age  of  eleven. 
Anno  gradually  became  completely  estranged 
from  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  party,  of 
which  the  Churchills  were  tho  heads,  was 
tonned  about  her  in  opposition,  and  dime  to 
Ite  known  as  the  "  Princeaa  Party."  (.ino  of 
the  points  this  party  constantly  pressed  for- 
ward WHS  an  increnae  in  Anne's  income.  In 
161)1,  Anne's  eatrHugement  from  the  Idng 
went  so  fur  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Jsmea 
II.,  begging  his  forgiveness.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Marlborough,  in  1>>U2,  Anne  quar- 
relled with  her  aister,  the  qiieun:  her  guard 
of  honour  was  taken  from  her,  and  nhp  Hits 
treated  with  injudicious  coldness  and  disre- 
spect. After  the  death  of  Mary  a  fonnal 
reconciliation  was  mode,  through  the  media- 
tion  of  timers,  but  there  woa  little  friendship 
on  either  aide.  Anne  resided  at  St,  James  b 
Palace  during  the  remainder  of  William's 
rei^.  with  some  of  the  state  befitting  the 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

With  the  death  of  William,  Anne  became 
queen,  and  reigned  over  England  dnring  k 
period  ol  twelve  years  crowded  with  important 
evsnts,  and  singuhirty  distinguished  by 
illustrious  men.  The  eorlior  portion  of 
the  period  is  that  in  which  the  inflnence 
of  the  Uarlboroiighs  prevailed ;  in  the 
second  that  of  their  opponents  was  pre- 
dominant. By  the  year  1702  tho  Tories, 
Oodolphin,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and 
Pembroke,  had  supplanted  the  ftroat  Whig 
ministers,  who  wore  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Bevolution  settlement.  Tho  war  waa 
entered  npon  with  vigoor,  under  the  nuspicca 
of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  ;  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  union  of  the  two  rival  East  India  Com- 
pniiUM  accomplished.  The  chief  military 
events  of  the  yoar  wore  the  capture  of  Vcnltm, 
Ra  rem  end,  and  Li^ge,  and  the  expedition 
agninHt  Vigo  Bay.  In  1 703  violent  oppoaition 
was  offered  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  the 
Union  scheme.  Tho  Methuon  Treaty  was 
randuded  with  Portugal.  Queen  Anne's 
Boimty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  was  instituted.  Next 
vesr  some  changes  occurred  in  the  minixtr)'. 
'The  High  Tories,  Nottingham,  Jersey,  and 
Sf^ymour,  who  thwarted  Marlbomugh'fl  war 
policy,  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  the  hloderate  Tories,  Horley  and  .St. 
John.  In  July  Gibraltar  was  captured,  iLod 
Marlborough  won  the  great  battle  of  Blen- 
heim in  August,  An  attempt  to  tack  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  to  tho  Land 
Tax  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  Commons. 
The  Aylesbmy  election  case  threatened  a 
permanent  breoch  between  the  two  bodies  at 
tho  Legislature.  In  1706.  Peterborough,  in 
Spain,  captured  Barcelona,  and  established 
the  authority  of  Charles  II.  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.     Commissionera  were  appointed  by 
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the  Scotch  Parliament  to  diBCuss  the  terms 
of  the  TJmon  in  London.  It  was  gradually 
becoming  evident  that  Marlborough  would 
have  to  rely  on  a  Whig  ministry.  In  1706 
the  chief  event  was  the  consummation  of  the 
Union  with  Scotland.  The  labours  of  the 
commission  lasted  through  the  year,  and  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Marlborough  gained  the  hattle 
of  Ramillies,  thereby  drivmg  the  French  from 
the  Netherlands;  but  in  Spain  Charles  II. 
had  to  evacuate  Madrid.  Mrs.  Hill  now 
began  to  supplant  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  royal  favour,  and  the  inHuence  of 
Harley  commenced  to  be  appreciable.  He 
instituted  a  series  of  intrigues  in  company 
with  St.  John,  with  a  view  to  drive  the 
Whig  ministers  from  office.  Meanwhile, 
Louis  had  made  offers  for  peace,  which 
were  rejected.  In  the  following  year, 
Harley*B  mtrigues,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
attack  on  the  naval  administration,  were  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  On  the 
failure  of  a  composite  ministry,  the  Whig 
junto  came  into  power.  The  military  events 
of  the  year  were  unfortunate.  In  Spain  the 
allies  were  utterly  defeated  at  Almanza ;  nor 
was  Eugene's  attack  on  Toulon  successful. 
In  1708  the  Pretender  made  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Scotland ;  and  Marlborough,  in 
Flanders,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Oudenarde. 
The  queen  suffered  great  grief  from  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely 
attached.  Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Whig  ministry  was  insecure.  Once 
more  Louis  offered  to  treat.  His  terms  were 
rejected;  and  Marlborough  won  a  bloody 
victory  at  Malplaquet.  In  1710  important 
changes  took  place  at  home.  Mrs.  HiU,  now 
Mrs.  Masham,  had  completely  supplanted  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  royal  favour. 
The  nation  was  weary  of  the  war ;  and  the 
injudicious  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  by 
the  Whig  ministry  produced  a  violent  outcry 
against  them.  Sunderland  and  Godolphin 
were  dismissed,  and  Harley  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry.  The 
conference  at  Gertniydenbcrg  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  Spain  the  allies  gained  victories 
at  Almenara  and  Saxagossa,  and  Charles  was 
once  more  established  in  Madrid ;  but  these 
results  were  neutralised  by  the  defeat  of 
Stanhope  at  Brihuega.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  new  ministry  had  determined 
on  a  peace  policy,  and  that  some  of  Uiem,  at 
all  events,  wore  willing  that  the  Stuarts 
should  be  restored.  The  chief  event  at  home 
in  1711  was  the  formation  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Harley,  now  exceedingly  popular 
on  account  of  Guiscard's  attempt  to  stab  him, 
rapidly  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  Marl- 
boroup[h's  campaign  in  the  year  was  resultless. 
On  his  return  he  was  violently  attacked  in 
Parliament,  and  deprived  of  his  offices. 
Twelve  new  peers  were  created,  in  order 
to  **  swamp  **  the  majority  in  the  House  of 


Lords.  In  1712  Ormonde  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  ftnxiy,  with  instructions  to 
attempt  nothing.  The  conference  was  opened 
at  Utrecht,  and  the  tenns  of  peace  were  laid 
before  the  House.  In  July  Ormonde  aepaxsted 
from  the  allies.  Marlborough  quitted 
England  in  November,  and  remained  abroad 
un&  the  queen's  death.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  signed  in  March,  1713.  Mean- 
while, the  foiling  health  of  the  queen  made 
the  succession  question  open.  Harley  was 
evidently  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  return  of 
the  Stuarts;  but  no  such  scruples  restrained 
St.  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  The 
remodelling  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to 
Ormonde,  but  the  scheme  failed  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  Harley  to  supply  the  necesBary 
funds.  As  a  blind,  Bolingbroke  introduced 
into  the  House  a  proposition  that  the  Pro- 
testant succession  was  in  no  danger.  The 
design  of  the  Whigs  to  bring  t^e  Electoral 
Prince  over  to  England  was  thwarted  by  the 
wise  caution  of  George,  and  by  the  evident 
dislike  of  the  queen  to  such  a  step.  Boling- 
broke now  saw  that  he  must  drive  Harley 
from  office  ;  and  he  therefore  introduced  ids 
Schism  Bill,  which  Harley,  who  was  of  Low- 
Church  principles,  could  not  support.  He 
was  accordinglv  dismissed.  Everything  was 
now  in  Bolingbroke*s  favour,  but  his  plans 
were  foiled  by  the  fatal  iUoess  of  the  queen. 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  she  was  induced 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Council  to  entrust  the 
liord  Treasurer's  staff  to  Shrewsbury,  now  firm 
in  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
There  is  considerable  reason,  nevertheless,  to 
believe  that  Anne  would  have  consented  to 
her  brother's  succession  to  the  throne  if  only 
he  would  have  changed  his  religion. 

Anne  was  very  popular  with  the  nation, 
but  this,  perhaps,  was  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  s^-mpathies  of  Englishmen,  than  to 
any  special  merits  of  her  own.  She  was  a 
woman  of  somewhat  narrow  intellect,  vio- 
lent prejudices,  and  weak  judgment.  Her 
strongest  political  passions  were  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
dislike  to  the  Whigs,  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  legitimacy  and  of  royalty 
itself;  but,  except  when  her  prejudices  and 
her  .  obstinacy  were  roused,  she  had  little 
strength  of  will,  and  was  easily  led  by  her 
female  favourites.  While  she  was  under  the 
fascination  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough^ 
she  lent  herself  readily  to  the  great  schemes 
of  the  duke;  when,  subsequently,  the  in- 
fluence of  Abigail  Hill  was  completely  estab- 
lished over  her,  she  allowed  herself  ^"ith  no 
less  willingness  to  countenance  the  projects 
of  Harley.  Of  taste  and  wit  she  had  little, 
and  she  showed  scarcely  any  conception  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
rendered  her  reign  an  illustrious  period  in 
English  literary  history.     She  had,  however, 
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wme  oompenaatiiig  qualities.  Her  private 
life  was  exemplary  and  excellent ;  she  was  a 
good  wife  and  a  deToted  mother.  Her  long 
and  much-tried  friendship  with  her  haughty 
faTourite  was,  at  any  rate,  a  testimony  oi  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  strength  of  her 
affections.  *<  Scarce  any  person,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  **  ever  endured  more  for  a  friend, 
or  from  a  friend.**  As  applied  to  her  private 
chaiacter,  at  least,  the  fainiliar  appellation  of 
**  good**  Queen  Anne  is,  perhaps,  not  unde- 
aerred. 

fioyer,  Annaia,  and  Bnmet,  Hid.  of  hi$  Own 
Thmi,  both  TsJaable,  but  boUi  to  be  used  with 
can,  M  bmng  the  works  of  violent  Whig  per- 
^ma»;  Mag^hereosi,  Sbumrt  Papen;  Coze. 
Memein  of  M^rVborough;  Mxa.  Tfaomaon,  Mt- 
moin  o/  tk»  Duehsm  of  Marlborough,  and  of  ths 
Court  of  ^^HMM  Anme,  1839:  Privet*  Corrnpon- 
deiM  ^ih4  DmcJUm  of  jrertboTOMo]^.  1888 ;  Oob- 
bett,  Pariiem#iitary  Hue. ;  W.  Wilson,  hifo  of 
Dtfo*,  1890;  Lemberty.  MimoirM;  Tindel'a  So- 
jii»'«  Eid.  (MT  Sng. ;  Swift's  works  (eap.  Journal  to 
SUOa,  Inqmir^  into  tko  Conduct  oftko  Lad  Minia- 
tn,  ud  Tkouahta  on  ttu  SlaU  oftko  Naiiom),  and 
Tk*  flutory  oftko  Last  Four  Team  of  Qu«m  Anna, 
gnoBllj  aecnbed  to  hixn,  aie  tne  ablest  ez- 
mnioD  of  the  Toiy  view;  aaa  also  Ton^, 
uiaftmraa;  and  BoHngbroke»  CorrMpo»d«ne«. 

There  axe  good  modem  histories  of  EngUmd 
dnxiag  Qoeen  Anne*8  reign,  by  Lord  Stanhope 
(1870).  Mr.  Wyon  <1876).  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Burton 
(IflBO) ;  and  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Leoky's  flut.  0/ th« 
Kghiaanth  Camtury.  For  Anne's  personal  his- 
tory, aaa  lOae  Strickland's  Li^aa  oftha  Quaona  oj 
fcfltae*.  [L.  C.  8.] 

Anne  Solmnif  Qubbn,  second  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  (i.  1607,  d.  1636),  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  married 
the  I^dy  ElisEabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  in  her  youth  taken 
V  her  father  to  the  French  court,  but  re- 
tained in  1622.  She  is  described  as  a  little 
lively  brunette,  with  long  black  hair  and 
heuiifal  eyes.  She  was  the  object  of  much 
dotation  in  the  English  court,  and  Henry 
^'IIL,  beginning  from  idle  gallantry,  ad- 
^:uioed  to  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  her. 
UoooQis  and  emoluments  were  showered 
upon  her  father.  At  last,  in  1627,  Henry 
VIII.  lesolved  to  divorce  Catherine  that  he 
might  marry  Anne,  whom  he  lodged  magnifl- 
oeniiy  in  his  palace.  The  momentous  pro- 
^'^i^Qgs  to  obtain  a  dirorce  were  entrusted  to 
the  cWge  of  Wolsey,  and  when,  in  1529,  his 
Ultm  was  manifest,  his  faU  rapidly  followed. 
Hemry  VIII.  still  pursued  his  efforts  to  obtain 
&  diToroe,  and  meanwhile  went  about  the 
(t)!mtry  in  company  with  Anne  Boleyn.  This 
c'tsted  much  indignation  amongst  the  people, 
^  the  mode  of  life  of  the  King  and  Anne 
^leyn  was  generally  regarded  as  dishonour- 
able. The  racillation  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
^  lasted  too  long  for  his  firmness  to  be  suc- 
o^ifal:  when,  at  the  end  of  1532,  he  issued  a 
^ei,  bidding  Henry  to  take  back  Catherine, 
w»d  forbidding  him  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
Henry  VIII.  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his 
*^  On  Jan.  26,  1633,  he  was  privately 
married,  and  the  new  Archbishop  (Cranmer) 
pronounced  his  divorce  from  Catherine.    The 


marriage  with  Anne  was  then  avowed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  new 
queen  was  crowned  in  June.  On  Sept.  7  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  But  Anne 
Boleyn  had  but  a  Inief  enjoyment  of  the  posi- 
tion for  which  she  had  waited  so  long.  On 
January  7th,  1536,  Catharine  of  Aragon  died, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  could  not  conceal  her  delight. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  brought  into  the  world 
a  dead  child,  to  the  king's  great  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  wished  for  a  male  heir.  He  looked 
on  Anne's  conduct  with  suspicion.  The  light- 
heartedness  and  brilliancy  which  had  once 
attracted  him  now  seemed  to  be  culpable 
frivolity.  On  May-dav  the  king  abruptly 
left  some  games  at  which  he  was  present 
with  the  queen,  and  on  the  next  day  Anne 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge 
of  treason  and  adultery.  Her  brother,  Lord 
Rochford,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Smeaton  a 
musician,  and  Brereton  and  Weston,  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchunber,  were  apprehended  as 
her  accomplices.  Smeaton  and  Norris  made 
some  confessions  of  guilt,  but  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  how  far  they  were  true.  That  Anne 
was  frivolous,  and  had  behaved  with  some 
indecorum,  may  be  admitted;  but  opinions 
must  continue  to  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  her 
guilt.  She  was  arraigned  before  a  commission 
of  twenty-seven  peers,  presided  over  by  the 
Buke  of  ^Norfolk.  The  evidence  of  the  con- 
fessions was  reg^arded  as  sufi&cient  for  her  con- 
demnation. Cranmer  was  induced  to  declare 
her  marriage  null  and  void,  and  on  May  19, 
1636,  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded. 

Calsndor  of  8taU  Pmra  of  Hsnrv  7177.,  with 
Mr.  Brewer's  Introd.  to  toI.  It.  ;  Fronde^  Hiat. 
of  Bng. :  Btriokland,  Livaa  of  fKa  Qnaana  of 
Bnglwnd,  toL  ir. ;  Lingard,  Exat.  ofBno.,  toI.  ▼. 

[M.  C] 


Axi]ie»  Dauohtbh  of  Edwakd  IV.  (ft.  1476, 
d.  1611),  was  married  in  1496  to  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

AmMf  BArOHTSR  OF   RlCMARn,   DVXB   OF 

York  (rf.  1476),  was  married  first  to  Henry 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter  (q.v.),  from  whom 
she  was  divorced,  and  secondly  to  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger. 

Axine  Verille,  Qwbn  {b.  1464,  d.  i486), 

wife  of  Richard  HI., was  the  younger  daughter 
of  Richard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick. In  1470  she  was  betrothed  (though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  was  actually  married) 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
After  his  death  at  Tewkesbury,  in  1471,  she 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Richard,  then 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Clarence,  who  had 
married  her  sister  Isabel,  strongly  opposed  the 
match,  and  disguised  her  as  a  cookmaid ;  but 
she  was  discovered  by  Richard,  married  to 
him  in  1473,  and  bore  him  a  son  in  1474.  In 
1483  she  was  crowned  queen  with  Richard. 
In  1484  her  young  son  died,  "an  unhappy 
deatii/*  according  to  the  Continuator  of  the 


Proyhmd  CItrenicU  ;  and  the  queen  did  nut 
loo^  aurnve  biro,  dying  ou  March  10.  HSfi. 

RftU.ii^  HoIiDilMilt  aaioklMid,  l).<ni  a/ Au  ' 
ii-im  (M.C.J 

Aana  of  Bohemia,  Qv»-t  (i.  13S7.  d. 
i:i'J4),  wiftiuf  l(i<:liurd  II.,  the  daughter  of  the 
Eia|)cror  Charli-H  IV'.,  was  marrieirto  lUchord 
in  1382.  Hur  tweet  and  gonllc  dUpoaition 
exiTied  for  het  the  title  of  "Ooud  Queen 
Anno,"  and  lier  influence  seema  to  have  had 
H>m«  eSout  in  mitigating  the  riolouce  uid 
diaorder  of  hur  hualuad'a  reign.  It  is  wid 
that  the  cruel  repriaaU  token  on  the  Kentish 
ri'voltera  <rere  discontinued  at  lier  intcr- 
i.<MHUon :  and  that  the  quarrel  between  thu 
king  and  the  citizens  of  London,  which  <.-ul- 
minatod  in  the  riot  of  1302,  was  healed  by 
lier  mediation.  In  one  instance  only  does  h»r 
iiiflueuee  appear  to  have  been  bud.  She  look 
4>n  active  part  in  atttmipting  tu  bring-  about 
Ihu  diTune  ot  the  kin^  a  fovourite,  De  Vera, 
Karl  of  Oxford,  from  hu  wife,  who  was  cun- 
ne(<te(l  with  an  vera  1  ot  the  great  noble 
fnmilice,  in  otdor  that  bo  might  murry  one 
of  her  Gorman  Udioa,  "  the  landgravine," 
u  Proianrt  calla  her.  Anne  of  Bohemia 
wu  said  to  be  well  vsned  in  the  Bible,  and 
to  have  nad  it  in  a  Bohemian  or  Oer- 
nutu  Tsnion;  and  ahe  and  her  attendanta, 
English  and  Bohemian,  looked  vitb  con- 
■idaiKhle  tavonr  on  Widif  and  hia  followera. 
The  pnucriplinna  of  the  "  meivilDaH  "  Pxr- 
liament  ot  ISHO  were  Bpeciully  directed 
■I^LiiiHt  the  queen'*  uttendnnts,  and  Kitig 
RiuhMH]  aftiTwarda  devlanid,  at  the  triiU  w 
Iho  Earl  of  Anindot  (ue  Slatt  TruiU,  vol.  i.) 
that  the  quom  wu  three  houn  on  her  knoes 
before  Ihe  onrl,  pleading  with  taara  for  the  lite 
of  John  CaJverleVi  one  of  her  eaqoirea.  Tlii'^re 
i«  little  duulit  uat  the  cunuwliun  IwtwiHin 
Knglaad  and  Buliumiii,  brought  about  by 
Ahiik'h  niarrisgo,  mtut  haro  ttoau  muuh  to 
Rinliii  the  writing!  uf  Wictif  bettor  known  on 
the  Contimmt,  and  opDcially  in  Oennany. 

W»Uln(h>m.  Ulfl  JulM .  U.  «§.  110,  US,  *o.  \ 
Strtakluul,  Vwnu  «/  Bx^itmi.  I.  Ml.  .^  ,  .   . 

Anne  of  Borgnndy  (4.  H32)  wa*  the 

dautrhler    cjf   ,l..hn    S..11.    I'l'ur  and  nttcT  of 

ITiiUp  iho  Gt,,xl,  i»iik«  of  Huraundy.  Rhn 
wo*  marrinl  in  11.13  U>  John,  Duke  of  Itod- 
tord  [q.».  ]. 

AnBaofGl«VM,Q<!ui>(»-lJitT,i<.I6A7). 
foniTlli  wif*  of  Hour}-  VI 11.,  waa  the  dnughUr 
vi  John,  third  Duke  of  CIkvh,  by  Maria, 
■■■UKht«r  of  Willinoi,  t><ike  of  .Fulivh,  Horg, 
and  KavmiborK.  Antiuu*  to  wcun!  for  Kng- 
laud  the  EoodwiU  of  the  Ijchiualcaldio  Leaguo, 
Thiimoa  CromweU,  aftf^r  the  death  of  Janu 
Sefmout,  firapawd  to  Henry  an  aUianoe  with 
the  Darnun  I'tntontant  jirinrea  by  mean*  ot  a 
■nairiage  with  Anne  ol  CIdvoi  ;  and  the  king, 
who  wa*  naaHy  plmHid  with  a  jnrtiait 
h»  MoaivM  of  hif  tnli>nde4  bridii,  williniety 
hot      himnlt      lu     Crumwidl'i     {iroi-uailiuii. 


Idndiog  at  Deal  Doc.  27.  163S,  Anne  pro- 
c«eded  to  Rothcster,  where  Henry  first  aaw 
her.  Her  penron,  however,  failed  altogether 
to  como  up  to  the  eipectatioos  he  bod 
fonned    from    her    portisit.       He    uJled    a 


council   1 


r  if  there 


»  any  poiai- 


bility  of  getting  out  of  the  murriage  c 
Iment  to  her  without  involvin§^  himaelf 
quarrel  with  her  family.  A  sort  of  prior 
iruiitTact  between  Anne  and  Francis,  aon  ol 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  waa,  howevei',  the  only 
nwpectuble  objection  to  the  macriuge  that 
could  be  raiaed ;  aud  thia,  when  named  lo  the 
Duke  of  Clevea'8  umbasaiulorB,  was  completely 
diapuaed  of  by  an  otfer  on  their  part  to  pro- 
duce a  formal  rcuunciation  of  the  contiact, 
Uenr^  was  therefore  obliged  to  aubinit  tu 
the  diaUateful  marriage,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Greenwich  on  January  6,  IHO,  foi  ■ 
time  Henry  was  able  to  treat  hia  queen  with 
a  &ir  ahow  of  reapect ;  but  after  the  exeoution 
of  Cromwell,  the  original  propoter  of  Hit 
marriage,  he  sought  no  longer  to  conceal  hia 
feeling  of  averoion  for  her.  The  marriage 
waa  Hnally  annulled,  and  the  dedaian 
to  that  effect  duly  latiGed  by  Parliament, 
on  three  grounds,  viz,  (I)  that  she  had  been 
pruviouaty  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain*: 
{3)  that  he.  Henty,  had  not  inwardly  given  his 
conaont:  (3)  that  the  maniago  bad  never  been 
i-onaummuted.  As  some  consolation  to  Anoe 
for  this  loea  of  puaition.  it  was  ananged  that 
she  should  be  treated  us  an  adopti^  sialor,  and 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  honeunof  preeodenoa 
next  to  the  queen  and  the  king's  daughter. 
These  terms,  and  the  further  promiae  of  aa 
annual  settlenmnt  «f  £3.0D0.  procured  Anne's 
willing  assent  to  the  uroposud  divoroe.  Sha 
passod  the  remainder  of  her  daya  in  Ikigland. 
where  she  died  at  her  palaco  of  Chelsea,  July 
I«,  l.^flT.  By  Queen  Uary's  ordora  her  fnne- 
ral  WHS  Bolpnuiiscd  in  Wi<stnuiut«I  Abb«y 
with  regal  apleodour. 


Anne  of  De&nutrk,  Qcaix  (i.  l.iTfi.rf, 
|f>19),  wile  of  James  VI.  of  Smtlandaod  I.  of 
KngUnd,  was  thesoconddaughtorof  Frederick 
11.,  Eing  ol  Dcnmitrk.  and  was  niarriRd  to 
Jamos  in  15He.  Khc  si«mi  to  havn  Iwcn  al 
one  tim*  ■  strong  Roman  Catholic,  and  at  hw 
eoronntion  aa  (Jueen  ot  Kngland  n'fuapd  tu 
receive  the  ancnmentanxirdiag  to  tbi'  ritia  of 
tliu  Knulish  Cliiirch,  But  she  took  littln  pul 
in  pnliti'w.  and  the  Koman  Cktholic  piuty 
riiiickly  fciund  it  was  uhIc«  lo  hope  for  aay- 
thinu  from  her.  With  the  exoiqition  ot 
■ome  ocmaiiinal  intiirfnrnnca  in  the  cause 
(if  a  favoiiritn.  she  •rami*  to  have  Minlnnlad 
hrrsrlt  with  cnlnrliiining  the  king  and  I 
murtion  with  balls  a    ' 


la  and   inasou'w.     She  -m 
il  terms  with  her  huabnad. 


to  have  bnn  on  lathat  iolimato  U 


■ilhtbeF-srlof  Uurmy,  who  vi 

[It  ii  HiKgesled  with  tba  king' 

by  ihe  iiiLrl  of  Uuntlcv,  and  with  Alexander 

K:;thv*iii,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Uowrie,  wtin 

'  T  ■'    I  =iiiiil«r  (lie.     The  plunsanlest  fuel 

-  ■ '  >'<!  ubout  her  ia  her  inlerci^iMioii  fur 

i^lleigh'B  life.      Uei  rJiantcttr  hoa 

il-rently  nrpre«eiil«d.  but  pcrbapa 

i.iuiil«,  that   she   wu  "a  wamau 

■  :jij:iriil  inithwr  for  her  vices  DOT  her  viitues," 

11  aa  lh«  IK  httle  thb  (HiresI  uoe. 

SBuUibO.  Uilh>.  ef  Bna.  I  Jaw,  Mim.  uf 
(In  Siurbj  Ailin,  Uiarl  afjarm  I. 
Aaiiesl«r  Cue,  Tui  (IT43),  &roae  out 
•( » ibipiiled  clniiD  lu  thu  hunoon  uul  estatn 
d  tlw  Jlngleafy  pcerago.  Booa  after  Iho 
•MmnptioQ  of  Ilie  title  by  Hichnrtl,  sixth  eeii, 
JiBwi  Aiuu-sley,  wh^'  iirotesaed  to  bo  the  sun 
of  IatA  AtUum,  eliltir  brother  of  tlie  earl, 
Ud  dkim  to  the  titlp  and  estetes.  Thu 
rhiniuit,  who  was  popularly  known  im  "the 
ankotmuto  yoiuig  nubleman,"  stated  tlut  he 
had  been  ladonppi^  in  infantry  by  liis  undo's 
iffdm,  nod  sent  to  the  Auerirjui  coloniea. 
<Jn  KoTenib«r  11,  1T13,  he  conimeni.'ed  an 
htlm  fgwrnrt.  hifl  uncle  in  the  Irish  C<>UTl  of 
tii^]w()i*n'.  The  result  of  the  trial  (whioli 
■waiil  lohavebera  the  longMt  known  up  to 
thitt  timel  wna  that  lie  ^nnl  a  veidii;t,  but 
mda  tiD  further  effort  to  obttttn  bU  title.  On 
lb( death  of  Uichord.  sixth  earl,  in  ITUI,  the 
R^  of  bis  Bon  Artliiir  to  sucoued  him  faa 
<lii(>utfld.  Thu  Irish  IIouik  of  Lords  conlinned 
)ui  title.  The  Kngliah  House  of  Lords,  how- 
-n*.  held  that  tie  earldom  of  Anglesey  had 
npind  with  the  father  of  Chia  nobleman, 
viu,  howevtir,  continui'd  to  sit  in  the  Irish 
I'ulianieiit  a«  Viscount  Valentin,  and  won 
retsr-gnmlly  (Tested  Earl  of  Mountmorris. 

MMU  Trut*.  iirii.  ll»,  Ag. ;  Qnllf  wh'i  Hoga. 

AuBSalsy'a  C&b*  (ITIS)  produced  an 
■B^octaDl  oonstiliitional  dispute  between  the 
Fnirtiih  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  Loids.  A 
•stf  ftf  tbe  poasepuoD  of  certain  lands  in 
luUsni,  between  Keaui  Sherlouk  and  Maurice 
fliiMiJn]-.  tuwl  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
tear  bf  Ibd  Irish  Conrt  of  Exchequer.  On 
ntmi.  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 
faMiili  Tfaia  might  have  been  considered 
hal .  but  Annndey  appealed  to  the  BngUsh 
Binu*  of  Lorrla,  who  affirmed  thpjudfi^ent 
d  Um  Court  of  Eirliequer,  and  ordennl 
^niiMJij  to  be  pnt  in  poeaeasion  of  the  estate. 
TW  nwrl  maae  an  order  accordingly,  but 
(b  Shniff  of  Kildare  refused  to  execute  it. 
Hi  «a*  llMitvapon  fined  £1,300,  and  brought 
Ini  aae  Iwrfore  the  Irish  House  nt  Lords. 
Tte  body  repaired,  after  taking  the  opinions 
rf  Ike  indgva.  that  the  fiiml  right  of  appeal 
baa  tile  Irisli  courta  lay  with  them,  and 
wtiml  the  BHrrins  of  the  Exchequer  into 
I  all  id  I  (or  aetiDg  on  the  decision  of  the 
bvIiA  Htnae.  The  latter,  however,  caused 
sliill  U>  hf  bron^t  in  (which  pened  by  a 
tejorilr  at  03),  MKrtine  tb«  iaferior  pomtion 


of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  depriving 

it  of  all  appclluni  jurisdiction  whatsoiwer. 
This  Act  wus  a.  mere  stifitch  of  power,  for  thu 
Irish  I*nla  had  frequently  entertained  both 
wriU  of  error  and  appeals  in  equity. 

FadwnwiiMTv  Uut..  vil.  MS;  HuUun.  (.'«>•'. 
"   ■      -      -' --    -nil.  i  Leekj,  aid.  o/ tnj.,  u. 


s   of   mbnoy 


41i>. 

AiiTiiiiliiitii  fl 


purBonid  estate  of  the  individual  fnmj  whom 
they  are  due.  If  an  annuity  is  cliargud 
upon  real  estate  it  is  called  a  rent  charge. 
Before  the  reign  of  Anne  the  annuities 
which  hod  been  granted  by  the  crown  ns 
a  reward  for  services  performed,  or  for  other 
reasons,  bad  been  charged  upon  the  lieredi- 
tary  revenues,  aod  it  had  been  held  thut  the 
king  had  power,  in  law,  to  bind  his  successors. 
On  thu  accession  of  Queen  Anne  an  Act  won 
passed  to  restrain  the  alienatioo  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  hereditarj-  revenues  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
so  that  it  became  the  practice  to  re-grant 
annaiticA  and  pensions  at  the  beginning 
of  ■  tred  reign.  On  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  list  under  Geoi^e  III.,  government 
annuities  were  charged  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  hereditary  revenues;  and  the  iudiscrimi- 
nate  granting  of  pensions  by  the  crown  wua 
checked  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1TH2,  Uie  Irihh 
annuities  being  regulated  in  ITflS,  ami  the 
Scotch  in  ISIO.  In  1837  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  grant  pensions  wus  restricted  to 
£1  ,U0O  a  year,  and  to  "  such  persons  as  have 
just  claims  on  the  royal  bcmeficence,"  I'he 
system  of  granting  ancuilies  lu  a  political 
bribe,  which  had  been  much  in  favour 
under  the  Stuarts,  was  done  away  with  in 
170^,  wlipn  holders  of  government  annuities 
were  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  Act  was  occasionally  evaded 
by  the  granting  of  secret  pensions.  The  syB- 
lem  of  raising  government  loans  by  means  of 
anDuities  began  in  Il>92,  when  the  "  MiUion 
Act"  empowered  the  raising  of  that  sum  tor 
the  eipeuses  of  the  French  war  by  means  of 
a  tontine  annuity,  and  several  similar  statutes 
were  passed  during  the  war  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  During  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
Seven  Yeais' Wars,  government  ar"""'"  —   ~ 


the  sabBcribers  of  government  loans. 
In  1TT3  a  measure  was  passed  through  the 
House  of  CommoDS,  under  the  auspices  of 
Barke,  lo  «iable  the  working  classes  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuities,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  In  1779  the  government 
was  authorised  to  raise  £7,000,000  by  an- 
nuity. "The  government  of  that  period," 
says  Mr.  Walford,  "  was  driven  to  great 
oxtremitiea  for  rairing  money  ;  nearly  every 
seasion  one  or  two  Annuity  Acts  were  passed, 
generally  accompanied  by  a  lottery."  Acts 
were  pawed  on  the  subject  in  180B,  1S17,  ani 


(60) 


1853;  the  laat  named,  besides  consolidating 
and  amending  the  law  on  government  annui- 
ties, inaugurated  the  system  of  granting 
annuities  for  small  amounts  through  the 
medium  of  Sayings  Banks. 

Maj,  Omd,  SiaL  ;  Walford's  InfurMicf  Cyclo- 
poMlui  oontains  aa  «laborate  and  •zhaiutiTe 
artiole,  embradng  both  pabUc  and  priTate  an- 
noitiea.  Statatea  4  W.  4  M..  c.  3 ;  19  Q«o.  IIL. 
o.  18;  48 Geo.  UL,  ol  14ii ;  16  and  17  Viot.,  c.  45. 

[8.  J.  L.} 

AMiilm,  8t  (3. 1033,  d.  1109),  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  or  near  Ax>sta.  His 
father,  a  Tassal  of  Maurienne,  was  a  man  of 
some  wealth  and  position,  but  of  unthrifty 
habits  and  violent  temper.  When  only  fifteen 
Anselm  ardently  desired  to  enter  the  monastic 
life,  but  his  &ther  refvsed  his  consent.  A 
severe  illness  did  not  soften  the  old  man,  and 
when  his  mother's  death  removed  the  last 
barrier  to  the  father's  tyranny,  Anselm  crossed 
the  Alps  with  a  single  attendant  to  seek  a 
career  and  escape  his  &ther's  oppression.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Burgundy,  ancT  was  thence 
attracted  to  Normandy.  After  a  sojourn  at 
Avranches,  where  Lazifranc  had  once  taught, 
Anselm  removed  to  Bee,  now  flourishing 
under  Lanfranc  as  prior.  After  a  severe  course 
of  study  and  discipline  he  took  the  vows,  at  the 
Age  of  twenty-seven.  Three  years  later  he  was 
elected  prior  on  lanfranc  removing  to  Caen. 
His  administration  made  Bee  inferior  only  to 
Cluny  in  general  repute  and  superior  to  it  in 
learning.  Not  only  did  Bee  turn  out  great 
scholar8,but  Anselm  infused  a  high  intellectual 
tone  into  the  whole  monastery.  He  now  pub- 
lished his  famous  Protlogion  and  Monolt^um, 
and  in  1078,  when  Herlwin  died,  was  made 
abbot  This  office  led  to  several  visits  to  Eng- 
land, to  look  after  the  estates  Bee  had  obtaineid 
from  the  CSonqueror.  These  visits  made  him 
widelybiown  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
He  renewed  hit  connection  with  Lannanc.now 
archbishop,  became  acquainted  with  Eadmer 
of  Canterbury,  his  future  biographer,  and 
established  cordial  relations  with  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
English  saints  like  Alphege  when  Lanfranc 
denied  their  claims  to  martyrdom.  Lanfranc 
died  in  1089,  and  everyone  recognised  in 
Anselm  the  one  man  who  could,  as  at  Bee, 
continue  Lanfrano's  work  and  keep  William 
II.  in  check.  But  William  kept  the  see  vacant 
four  years,  to  secure,  with  the  rich  temporali- 
ties, freedom  from  unpleasant  advice.  In  1092 
Anselm  again  yisited  England,  very  unwil- 
lingly, lest  ho  should  be  accused  of  ambition, 
but  overcome  at  last  by  the  importunity  for 
spiritual  consolation  of  Earl  Hugh,  now 
very  ill.  Anselm  was  still  in  England  when 
a  sudden  illness  stirred  Rufus's  sluggish  con- 
science, and  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  past 
crimes  by  making  the  Abbot  of  Bee  arch- 
bishop. Anselm  was  almost  dragged  before 
the  sick  king's  bed,  and  after  a  show  of  resis- 
tance, ludicrous  if  not  sincere,  was  positively 


forced  to  accept  the  office.  But  if  archbishop 
he  would  maintain  all  the  rights  of  his  church. 
Only  on  William's  promise  to  resign  the  tem- 
poralities, to  listen  to  Anselm's  advice  in  things 
spiritual,  and  to  acknowledge  Urban  II.  instead 
of  the  imperial  anti-Pope  Clement,  did  he 
submit  to  consecration  (Dec.  4, 1093).  William 
soon  recovered,  relapsed  into  his  old  ways, 
and  quarrelled  with  Anselm.  Anselm's  pre- 
sent of  600  marks  was  scornfully  rejected  as 
inadequate.  His  desire  for  the  convocation 
of  a  council  to  check  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  profanity  was  equally  unheeded.  At  last 
William's  refusal  to  acknowledge  Urban,  or 
to  allow  Anselm  to  go  to  Bome  to  receive  the 
pallium  from  that  Pope,  led  to  a  definite  rup- 
ture. The  Great  Council  of  Rockingham  failed 
to  make  Anselm  give  way  to  William;  but 
the  king  ended  the  dispute  himself  by  secretly 
acknowledging  Urban,  and  getting  from  him 
Anselm's  pallium.  The  fresh  difficulty  of 
Anselm's  refusal  to  accept  it  from  lay  hands 
was  got  over  by  his  taking  it  himself  from  the 
high  idtar  of  his  cathedral.  But  within  a 
year  William  brought  him  before  the  Curia 
Regis  on  a  charge  of  inadequately  fulfilling 
his  feudal  obligations  in  the  Welsh  war. 
Anaftlm  now  appealed  to  the  Pope,  wrung 
from  Rufus  a  licence  to  travel,  and  left  Eng- 
land in  October,  1097.  William  at  once  seized 
on  the  estates  of  his  see.  At  Rome,  Anselnn 
soon  found  that  Urban,  though  very  friendly, 
was  too  wary  to  quarrel  with  the  English 
king.  While  in  Italy  he  took  part  in  two 
councils.  At  Bari  he  defended  the  double 
Procession  against  the  Greeks.  At  the 
Lateran  he  shared  in  excommunicating  all 
concerned  with  the  sin  of  lay  investiture. 
Tired  of  fruitless  waiting,.  Anselm  left  Italy 
in  the  early  summer  of  1099,  and  lived  chiefly 
at  Lyons,  till  William's  death  and  Henr\**8 
need  of  friends  recalled  him  from  exile.  But 
though  Henry  had  urged  Anselm's  immediate 
return,  he  required  him  before  long  to  renew 
his  homage,  and  be  again  '*  invested*'  with 
his  archbishopric.  Thus  the  investiture  con- 
test at  last  crossed  over  into  England,  but 
was  conducted  in  a  spirit  different  from  that 
displayed  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV. 
Anselm  absolutely  rraused  to  yield ;  Henry 
insisted  on  prerogative  and  precedent;  but 
king  and  prelate  always  treated  each  other 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  An  agreemeot  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  rope  led  only  to  Pto- 
ehal  II.'s  strong  support  of  Anselm ;  and  as 
Henry  would  not  give  way,  the  primate  wont 
into  exile  a  second  time,  in  1103.  In  110*5 
Anselm  felt  compelled  to  threaten  excom- 
munication, but  his  ultimatum  led  to  an  inter- 
view and  reconciliation  with  Henry,  when 
the  famous  compromise  was  devised  which 
half  a  generation  later  was  accepted  at  Worma 
by  Pope  and  Emperor.  In  1106  Anselm 
returned.  He  gave  canonical  consecration  to 
the  bishops  irregularly  appointed  during  the 
rupture,  and  efficiently  aided  Henry  against 
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ibe  feudalists.  He  found  time  to  oompoee 
a  tnttiae  on  the  Agreement  ci  Grace  and 
Predestination  with  Free  WiU.  He  died 
April  21,  1109,  aged  seYenty-siz,  and  was 
boned  nert  to  Laiifranc  at  Canterbury.  Not 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  did 
he  zeoeiTe  formal  canoniaation  from  the 
wont  of  popes,  Alexander  YI. ;  but  long 
before  thii  Dante  had  placed  him  in  paradise 
mofog  the  greatest  saints  of  Christendom. 
Anselm's  personal  character  was  lofty  and 
pure.  But  the  saint  in  private  life  was  also 
ichnrdunsn  and  a  politician  of  high  rank, 
tbe  gQccessful  governor  of  a  great  abbey  and 
greater  see,  aod  the  author  of  the  investiture 
compromise.  He  represented  the  highest 
kkals  of  medisval  Chxistendom.  His  contest 
^  William  and  Henry  was  to  him  a 
itnig^  for  principle  and  divine  law  against 
mere  force  and  worldliness.  That  it  involved 
tbe  nbordination  of  budding  nationality  to 
dying  cosmopolitanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
tiate  to  a  spiritual  tyranny  as  ruthless  as  that 
of  Willism,  could  not  be  seen  by  Anselm. 

As  the  precursor  of  at  least  one  side  of 
KboLutic  philosophy,  Anselm  has  an  equal 
ckm  to  fame.  Although  his  unsystematic  trea- 
•ises  became  undul}'  neglected  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  vast  and  methodical 
ti'ictates  of  the  later  schoolmen,  he,  more 
tiun  anyone  else,  gare  that  impulse  to  justify 
Scripture  and  the  Church  by  reason  and 
<iia^ic,  which  was  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
mo^  characteristic  school  of  mediasval  philo- 
t^j.  In  the  Jionologion^  he  tried  to 
**  elicit  from  the  necessity  of  reason,  without 
^  aid  of  Scripture,  the  idea  of  God  and  the 
^  foundation  of  it,"  by  recourse  to  the 
PUtooic  theory  of  "  ideas,"  as  expressed  by 
h.  Aagustine.  In  the  Froalogion  he  pur- 
"^  the  same  line  still  further,  and  anti- 
ppUes  Descartes'  famous  principle  "  that  the 
i'^o!  Qod  in  the  human  mind  necessarily 
inrolTes  the  reality  of  that  idea."  His  Cur 
^  Homo  attempts  to  establish  a  logical 
^  rational  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
^  profoundly  influenced  all  subsequent 
"p^coUtion  on  that  subject.  His  crude 
^^'^^^  passed  away  with  the  advent  of  more 
^7^Bt«tnatic  thinking,  but  the  impulse  he  g^ve 
^^iB&ined  permanent. 

the  best  editioxu  of  Anselm**  works  are  those 
of  Dom  OfCT-beron  (Paris,  1875)  sad  Migne 
(^stivUpis  Curmtc  Compl«hM).  (^r  Jkua  Homo 
bu  been  tzuislAted  into  EDgtisb  (Oxford.  1858). 
^od  the  Xonologion  and  Prodogion  into  French, 
with  oommenta.  In  Bonchitte's  RaUonaligrM 
Cir«wii  (Pariii,  1842).  Some  of  the  Mtditatunu 
bave  been  done  into  English  by  Dr.  Prxeej. 

Esdmcr's  Vita  JnsefaiU  and  Hiatoria  NnOa 
(fisted  ia  Migne,  Patrolog.,  ▼.  150)  are  onr  great 
Mnroes  for  the  personal  and  political  career  of 
^imim.  After  1093  his  history  is  the  history  of 
^  time,  and  mnofa  ther^ore  can  be  got  from 
the  general  authorities  for  the  period.  They 
*n  tally  and  elaborately  worked  up  in  Mr. 
^TCeBan's  WtUiAm  Su/iu.  Dean  Church's 
S««(  Atimllm  is  the  hest  general  acHsount  nf  him 
is  Ssfliah,  better  than  that  In  Bean  Hook's 


I<issio/a«iirsfcbiriu»pso/CafilfrWry.  Chnroh's 
pxef  ace  enomemtes  the  chief  modem  works  on 
Anselm.  Professor  Basse's  Anttlm  mm  Center- 
hury  is  full  snd  careful.  Professor  Fianck's 
work  is  shorter  and  more  meagre.  M.  Charles 
de  B^mosat's  Saint  AnttHm*  d«  ConCorUry  is  of 
great  importanoe.  There  are  other  aoconnts  by 
Mdhler,  Saisset,  and  Montalembort.  An  elabo- 
rate, though  not  altogether  satisfactory,  Lt/«  has 
been  published  (1883)  by  Mr.  M.  Bnle. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Anaon*    Georob,   Ist   Babon   {b.  1697, 
d.  1761),  in   1716  became  second  lieutenant 
of  H.M.S.   Hampthirey  and  during  the  two 
following     years      sailed     under     Admiral 
Byng    in    the     Mediterranean.      in    1724 
he    attained    the    rank     of    post  -  captain. 
He    visited    South    Carolina,    and    founded 
the  town  of  Anson  (1733^.     In  1740  he  was 
despatched  with  six  vessels  to  sail  round  Cape 
Horn  and  rifle  the  shores  of  Peru.    Beset  by 
terrible  storms,  he  appointed  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  ships. 
Next  scurvy  broke  out.    The  vessels  at  length 
arrived  at  the  ishind,  except  the  Wager y  wMch 
was  wrecked.      The  Spanish    fleet  sent  to 
attack  them  was  driven  back  into  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.     Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  catch  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship,  Anson  sailed  westward 
from  America  with  the  Ctnturiony  his   sole 
remaining  ship,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  in 
June,  1744,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  during  which  he  had  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe.     He  was  at  once 
appointed    Kear-Admiral    of  the  Blue  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.      In   1746 
he   was    made    Vice-Admiral.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year    he    commanded    the    Channel 
squadron,  and  defeated  De  la  Jonquiere  off 
Cape  Finistene.     For  this  exploit  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.    In  1749  he  became 
Vice -Admiral    of    Great    Britain,    and    in 
1751  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  commanded  at   the    descent   on    Cher- 
bourg in  1768.    Anson's  talents  were  of  a 
rather  mediocre  order,  and  scarcely  bore  a 
proportion    to  the   honours    and  success  he 
attained.     He  was  dull  and  somewhat  un- 
ready in  business,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him 
after  his  famous  expedition  that  he  had  been 
round  the  world  but  never  in  it.    He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  great  courage,  coolness, 
and  determination. 

Waldegrave,  Memoirs;  ilnton's  Toyoye,  oom- 
piled  from  his  papers  soon  after  his  return  in 
1744,  and  frequently  reprinted ;  D.  L.  Purris, 
£ngli«}i  Ctreumnavijra<or«,  1874. 

Aii8tratlier»  Sir  Bobebt  (6.  1768,  d. 
1809),  was  quartermaster-general  to  Sir  Kalph 
Abercromby's  army  in  Egypt,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1800.  In  1808  he  went  to  Portugal 
with  the  reinforcements  for  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley*s  division,  and  was  present  nt  the  battle 
of  Yimiera,  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In 
the  subsequent  campaign  of  this  year  he  com- 
manded the  rear-guard  of  Sir  John  Moore*a 
army  during  the  retreat.  He  died  of  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue,  brought  on  by  hia  exertions 
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daring  the  campaign,  the  daj  after  the  army 
arrived  at  Corunna,  and  was  buried  at  that 
city  by  the  side  of  his  commander. 
Napier,  PtniiuiuUir  War, 

Anti-Com-Law  League.     [Cokk 

Laws.] 

Antuntai  the  most  important  of  the 
Leewar^slandfl,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493.  In  1632  an  English  settlement  was  I 
founded  in  the  island  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  | 
a  further  influx  of  colonists  from  Britain 
taking  place  in  1663,  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
the  island  was  made  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In 
1666  it  was  ravaged  by  a  French  expedition 
from  Martinique,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
in  the  same  year,  was  formally  ceded  to  Britain. 
In  1710  an  insurrection  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  governor,  Colonel  Park,  took 
place,  and  the  governor  was  slain ;  in  1737  a 
proposed  rebellion  of  the  negroes  was  crushed 
before  it  came  to  anything.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834  was  effected 
without  any  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  Jamaica.  In  1871  Antigua  became 
part  of  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  govemor-in-chief ; 
even  before  that  date  it  was  a  representative 
colony,  its  affairs  being  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  ao  elective  legislative  assem- 
bly of  fourteen  members. 

B.  Edwards,  Hitt.  <^  W$9t  Indim ;  B.  M.  Mar- 
tin, UiKt,  ^  th«  Bri*iM\  Cohmim,  vol.  ii. 

Anti-Jaoobill,  Thb,  was  a  magazine 
established  in  Nov.,  1797,  and  brought  out 
weekly  until  the  following  July,  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Gifford.  The  object 
of  the  paper  was  mainly  political,  being  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Jacobin  principles  of 
the  Fox  section  of  the  Whigs,  llie  most 
distinguished  of  its  contributors  were  John 
Hookham  Frere  and  G^eorge  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  auUior  of  the  cele- 
brated story  of  the  "  Needy  Knife  Grinder.*' 
Though  its  object  was  political,  it  contained 
much  parody  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
especially  of  Southey  and  Darwin,  both  of 
whom  afforded  fertile  subjects  for  Canning's 
wit.  The  Anti-Jacobin  as  at  first  projected 
had  but  a  short  life.  The  first  number  was 
published  Nov.  20,  1797,  and  the  last  on  July 
9  in  the  following  year.  It  was,  however, 
continued  on  a  new  plan,  with  less  of  a  political 
and  more  of  a  literary  character,  until  1818. 
ISome  of  the  papers  that  appeared  in  it  have 
frequently  been  reprinted. 

AntL^SHavery  Aeeoeiatioii.    [Slavb 

Tradb.] 

Antrim,  Albxandbb  MAcnomfXLL,  3rd 
Earl  of  (b.  1616,  d.  1699),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  active  supporter  in  Ireland 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
sent  with  1,200  men  to  occupy  Londonderry, 
but  the  inhabitants  shut  the  gates  in  hu 


face,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Coleraine.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his 
cavalry  fied,  without  striking  a  blow,  before 
the  enemy.  Lord  Antrim  was  attainted  of 
high  treason,  but  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  his  honours  and  estates  were  restored  to 
him. 

Antrim,  Randal  Macdonnell,  Marquis 

OF  {d.  1682),  was  employed  in  1641  to  gain  over 

the  Irish  army,  and  he  greatly  ingratiated 

himself  with  the  Catholics.  Though  a  Catholic 

and  a  Cavalier,  he  was  eager  to  fight  the  Ulster 

rebels,  and  offered  his  aid  to  Monroe,  who, 

however,  treacherously  seized  him,  and  kept 

him  a  prisoner  for  eight  months,  when  he 

escaped,  joined  Owen  0*Neil,  and  became  one 

of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  pretending  that  he 

would  bring   10,000  men  over  to  England. 

The   1,600  men  under  Kolkitto  who  joined 

Montrose  in  1 644  were  sent  by  him.   Clarendon 

says  of  him  that  he  was  a  narrow-minded  and 

vain  man,  and  aspired  to  supplant  Ormonde  as 

a  commander,  though  wholly  unfit  for  the  post. 

Clarendon,  Hi«t  ^  ih»  BMLlion;    Fioade, 
Bng.  tn  Irdcmd. 

Antwerp,  Thb  Surrrmdbr  of  (1706), 
was  an  important  advantage  for  the  allies 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 
town  was  the  key  to  the  Scheldt  fortresses, 
and  in  fact  commanded  the  whole  of  Brabant 
and  West  Flanders.  **  It  might  otherwise 
be  described,'*  says  Mr.  Burton,  "as  repre- 
senting in  enlargement  the  relation  of  its  own 
citadel  to  the  minor  fortified  works  attached 
to  its  walls,  since  it  was  the  centre  of  converig- 
ence  to  a  group  of  fortified  towns  bound  to  it 
by  an  apparatus  of  dykes  and  canals.*'  MarU 
borough  was  so  convinced  of  its  importance 
that  he  termed  his  plans  against  it  "the 
great  design.'*  The  fortress  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Boufflers,  who  had  driven 
Opdam  from  it.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
Cadogan  was  sent  to  summon  the  town. 
Marlborough  awaited  the  news  with  anxiety, 
as  a  siege  would  cause  great  delay.  The  in- 
habitants were,  however,  to  a  man  in  favour 
of  their  new  king,  and  the  French  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  give  up  the  town.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  war  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies. 

Coxe,   MarthoTough ;  Bntton,  fttign  ^  Qut^n 
An'M;  Wyon,  Rtifpn  of  Awm. 

Antwerp,  ExPSDiTioy    against  (1809). 

[WaLCH£RXN  EXFBDmON.] 

Appa  Saliib  was  the  nephew  of  Ragoje<« 
Bhons&ih  [Mahrattas],  on  whose  death  (1816) 
he  became  regent  of  Nagpore,  in  oonsequence 
of  the  idiotcy  of  the  heir,  Passwaiee.  JBeing 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction  in  the  court  and 
zenana,  he  turned  to  the  English,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  concluded  May  27,  1816, 
which  provided  that  a  force  of  6,000  infantry, 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  together  with  the 
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due  propoition  of  artillery,  ahoald  be  tubsi- 
difed  by  the  Nftgpore  state  at  an  expense  of 
sevealus  and  a  half  per  annum;  and  that  the 
njah  ihonld  engage  in  no  foreign  negotiation 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  govern- 
oent  On  Feb.  1,  1817,  Passwajee  was  stran- 
gled by  order  of  Appa  Sahib,  who  immediately 
oKHinted  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Madajee 
Bbonalah.  Anxioos  to  be  freed  from  de< 
peodenoe,  he  entered  into  the  Mahratta 
coofedency  against  the  English,  while  pro- 
iesoDg  the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
latter.  On  hearing  of  the  attack  made  on 
){r.  Elphinsione  by  Bajee  Kao  on  Nov.  5, 
Ite  inveighed  against  such  perfidy  in  very 
«tnng  tcnns,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
preparing  his  resources  for  a  treacherous 
attack  on  the  English  residency.  This 
actually  took  place  soon  after,  and  was 
folloveid  by  t4ie  gallant  defence  of  the  Tnla- 
boldee  hiUs  by  the  British  against  the 
forceB  of  the  rajah,  which  terminated  in  his 
complete  defeat.  On  Dec  16  the  Resident 
▼as  able  to  reqaire  the  rajah  to  surrender 
It  diacretion,  on  the  undertfbanding  that  his 
tbroDe  would  be  restored  to  him.  He  was 
r»tored  to  his  dignities  Jan.  8,  1818;  but 
3guo  proving  treacherous,  was  once  more 
droned,  and  died  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
<d  Ronjeet  Singh. 

Km,HMt.  ^  Indim  (Witaon's  ed.),  viii.,  oh. 
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Appeal  of  Tzoasoa.    [Treason.] 

Appeals  to  Some.    [Papact.] 
ApvellaatB,  or  Jgoaedm  Appellant, 

*u  the  name  given  to  the  nooles  who 
in  1387  " appealed"  of  treason  Bichard  II.'s 
•nnustera,  De  Vere,  Neville,  De  la  Pole, 
Tr^sihan,  and  Brember.  When  it  was  known 
thatyieking,  wi^  the  aid  of  his  supporters 
ia  TuiouB  parts  of  the  country  and  the  citizens 
^  liimdon,  was  attempting  to  resume  the  full 
^xerofle  of  his  authority,  of  which  he  had 
^  deprived  by  the  commission  forced  on 
^m  the  previous  year,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
^  a  large  body  of  troops,  marched  to 
^^on,  and  compelled  him  (Nov.  17)  to 
^^ve  a  petition  of  complaint  against  the 
f>ral  coanselloTB.  On  this  proceeding  he 
unmediately  fled.  The  Appellants  exhibited 
the  Mil  of  impeachment  in  the  Parliament 
*luch  met  in  Feb.,  1388,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
pnitests  of  the  judges,  it  was  carried.  Three 
^  the  ministers  had  already  escaped  from 
^  kingdom;  but  Tresilian  and  Brember 
^sre  arrested  and  put  to  death.  The  Appel- 
hnta  were  five  in  number — the  Duke  of 
^'kracwter,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Notting- 
W,  Warwick,  and  Arundel.  [Richard  It. ; 
^toircwTEa,  Thomas,  Dtkb  ovT] 

Appellate  Jnziadietioii  is  "the  ju. 
"Eviction  exerdsed  by  a  court  of  justice  at 
ths  instsnce  of  a  person  oomplaining  oi  the 


decision  of  another  court  called,  in  reference 
to  the  court  of  appeal,  the  court  below."  Be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  no  suit  could  be 
carried  to  a  higher  tribunal  until  it  had  been 
first  heard  in  the  Hundred  Court;  thence 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  Shire  Moot,  and  thence 
to  the  Witenagemot,  which  was  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  Under  the  Norman  kings,  appeals 
were  decided  in  the  CHiria  Regis ;  while  the  ap- 
peal  from  the  ordinary  law  courts  under  Henry 
11.  lay  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of 
justice,  and  to  the  Concilium  Ordinarium,  By 
degrees,  however,  petitions  for  redress  were 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  rather  than  the 
king;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  constituted  as  a  Court 
of  Equity,  but  not  of  appeal.  The  Coneiiium 
Ordinarium  (and  not  the  Commune  Coneiiium) 
was  for  long  the  only  court  of  appeal ;  by 
degrees  its  appellate  jurisdiction  passed  t^ 
the  House  of  Lords,  whose  power  to  hear 
common  law  appeals  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. In  1661,  however,  in  the  famous 
case  of  Shirley  v.  Fagg^  the  Commons  denied 
that  the  Lords  could  hear  appeals  from 
equity;  but  this  right,  fint  asserted  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  has  never  been  attacked 
since.  In  1368,  the  Court  of  Exehequer 
Chamber  was  created  as  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal  between  the  Common  Law 
Courts  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  powers 
of  this  court  were  extended  in  1686,  and 
reconstituted  in  1831.  Under  Henry  VIII., 
appeals  Irom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
Rome  were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of 
prasmunire,  and  appeals  from  the  arch- 
bishops' courts  were  declared  to  lie  to  the 
king  in  Chancery,  who  was  to  appoint  Lord» 
VeUgaiet  of  Appeals  to  hear  appesls  from  the 
Admiralty,  ecclesiastical,  and  baronial  courts. 
In  1832  this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act  (36  ft  37  Vict.,  c.  60)  of  1873,  the 
appellate  functions  of  this  committee,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sigh  Qmrt  of  Appeal  constituted 
by  that  Act,  witii  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
all  courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  and 
from  the  Palatine  Courts  of  Durham  and  Lan- 
caster. The  final  appeal  was  still  left  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  [Chancery;  Exchbqubr 
Chambbk;  Lords,  Housb  of.] 

Beeves,  Hi«t.  of  Sim.  Lais;   Stephen,  Cvm- 
mentariee;  H.  Broom,  Coiut.  JSM.  rp  g  p  i 

Apprentices  are  persons  bound  by  in- 
dentures to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain 
period,  receiving  in  return  for  their  services 
maintenance  and  instruction  in  their  master's 
craft.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  in 
England  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably 
was  instituted  as  early  as  the  trade  gilds 
themselves.  In  medisBvsl  times  the  principle 
of  combination  amongst  members  of  one 
trade   was   universally   recogmsed,  and   in 
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order  to  practise  any  craft  it  was  necessary  to 
become  n-ee  of  the  company  or  gild  of  that 
craft.  This  freedom  was  obtained  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship  of  so  many  years ;  and  as 
the  number  of  apprentices  whidi  each  master 
was  allowed  to  take  was  nsoally  limited,  a 
material  check  was  placed  upon  the  numbers 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  exercise  each 
trade.  Although  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship existed  in  England  from  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  occasionally  referred 
to  in  Acts  of  Parliament  {t-g-j  12  Bich.  II., 
c.  3),  it  was  not  until  1663  that  the  famous 
Statute  of  Apprentices  was  passed.  By  this 
Act  no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  a 
trade  unless  he  had  previously  served  a 
seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  it,  though 
the  restriction  did  not,  of  course,  affect 
trades  which  were  established  in  England 
after  the  passing  of  the  statute.  This  Act 
was  speedily  found  very  burdensome,  and, 
although  it  was  held  to  apply  only  to  towns, 
it  was  repealed  in  1814  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
CSommons ;  some  reservations  were,  however, 
made  **  in  favour  of  the  customs  and  by-laws 
of  the  city  of  Londpn  and  of  other  cities, 
and  of  corporations  and  companies  lawfully 
constituted."  In  1601  it  was  enacted  that 
the  overseers  of  a  parish  might  bind  pauper 
children  as  apprentices  untU  their  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  in  17*28  the  age  was  reduced 
to  twenty-one.  In  1846  an  Act  was  passed 
which  reg^ulated  the  binding  of  boys  appren- 
ticed on  board  vessels,  such  boys  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.  The  terms 
of  apprenticeship  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  much  less  than  in  England,  varying 
from  five  to  three  years,  and  in  Scotland, 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  corporation  laws  are 
less  oppressive  than  in  any  part  of  Europe." 
Apprenticeship,  though  not  now  -necessary, 
except  in  a  few  cases  (as  that  of  solicitors 
and  the  like),  is  frequently  entered  into  by 
contract,  the  master  being  in  all  cases  bound 
to  provide  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  The  apprentices  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  wore  usually  the  sons  of 
yeomen  or  tradesmen,  and,  being  forbidden 
to  wear  the  genteel  rapier,  carried  a  stout 
bat  or  club.  Hence  the  cry  when  an  uproar 
commenced  of  "'Prentices!  clubs!"  From 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  the  apprentices  of 
London  were  the  special  "champions  of  mer- 
cantile jealousv  arrayed  against  aristocratic 
arrogance;  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  London  riot,  until  they  were  finally  the 
conquerors  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby." 

Haophenon,  AwmU  of  Commerce,  ill.  44i,  90(7. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Appropriation  of  Supplies.     The 

successive  maxims,  the  enforcement  of  which 
finally  secured  to  the  Commons  the  com- 
plete control  of  taxation,  were :  (1)  that  the 
Parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies,  and 


the  Commons  alone  originate  such  gnmts ; 

(2)  that  their  petitions  for  redress  must  be 
answered  before  supplies  should  be  granted  ; 

(3)  that  the  right  to  grant  includes  &e  right 
to  decide  the  appropriation  of  the  grant  for. 
definite  purposes,  and  to  demand  the  audit  of 
its  expenditure.  The  Parliament  of  the  six* 
teenth  century  saw  the  two  former  of  these 
claims  constantly  evaded  by  the  arbitrary  or 
underhand  action  of  the  crown.  They  b^gan 
also  to  see  that  the  way  to  counteract  this,  and  to 
counteract  at  the  same  time  the  extravagance 
or  dishonesty  of  the  minister  of  the  crown,  was 
by  putting  in  force  the  third  claim.  This  had 
been  suggested  in  the  early  struggles  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  as  in  1237,  when  the 
crown  offered  to  allow  a  committee  of  the 
Great  Council  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
the  grant  then  asked  for.  The  plan  cornea 
forward  again  in  1262  and  in  1266;  its  im- 

Sortance,  however,  was  not  yet  realised.  No 
oubt  under  Edward  I.  it  was  felt  to  be 
enough  that  Parliament  alone  should  make 
grants,  while  under  Edward  III.,  Parliament 
advanced  to  the  principle  of  redress  beforv 
supply ;  yet  the  principle  of  appropriation  was, 
even  in  these  reigns,  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
custom  of  explaining  to  the  country  in  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  what  the 
specific  purpose  was  of  the  grant  about  to  be 
demanded,  whether  for  a  French,  a  Welsh,  or 
a  Scotch  war,  or  for  defence  of  the  seas,  or 
for  protection  against  invasion.  Indeed, 
under  Edward  III.  the  grant  was  commonly 
stated  to  be  made  for  this  particular  purpose  : 
while  in  1377  the  grant  for  defence  of  the 
seas  is  put  by  the  Commons  into  the  hands 
of  the  London  citizens,  Walworth  and  Phil- 
pot,  to  expend;  and  in  1390  is  clearly  dis- 
plaved  the  distinction  between  the  ordinar}* 
and  the  war  expenditure,  ten  shillings  and 
thirty  shillings  respectively  being  allotted  to 
each,  out  of  me  forty  shilUngs  tax  on  ever>' 
sack  of  wool.  The  pi'inciple  thus  cstabliahecl 
was  fully  accepted  in  the  Lancastrian  reigns. 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  for  instance,  beouno 
the  recognised  appropriation  for  defence  of 
the  seas,  as  the  household  expenses  were  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  out  of  the  crown  lands ; 
and  Fortescue  wished  the  principle  carried 
further,  so  that  the  crown  lands  should  be 
redeemed,  and  inalienably  set  apart  for  such 
extraordinary  expenses  as  embassies,  pensions, 
protection  against  invasion,  &c.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  crown  that 
directed  attention  to  the  distinction  of  th(« 
various  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  need  of 
a  strict  system  of  appropriation ;  and  it  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  crown,  in 
Torkist  and  T^dor  hands,  became  wealthy 
as  well  as  despotic,  these  distinctions,  and  the 
appropriations  among  them,  should  be  lost 
sight  of.  Parliament  met  but  rarely;  ton- 
nage and  poundage  were  granted  for  the 
king's  life;  benevolences  filled  up  the  royal 
coffers,  already  enriched  by  fozfeitures;  and 


A^a  (  a 

M  liD  lh«  nign  at  Cbwlas  11.  in  the  cod- 
Mt  unnurt  by  the  old  meauis — the  tint  cute 
ban(  in  1S9£,  wluai  ■  grtmt  viut  mmie  tor 
pwpnN*  of  tlte  war  tluno.  After  the  liavoln- 
iiiai,  niniatani  brought  in  auDual  eHtimat^'s 
al  Aa  aann  lequired  uoder  different  heada ; 
ud  fox'*  KMolutioQ  in  1781  vould  have 
iBadvd  this  Mill  more  cbinpletelj,  by  making 
it  i3.^nil  to  iiisuH  anj  mnneva  not  appropriated 
M  Virli»Bif.ut.  Thia  has  uow  berome  K  con- 
■tilotioiu]  rule,  uid  in  the  anntud  sstimiites 
(kc  nun*  aakcd  of  Psrliament  art  spedScsLty 
•airct>niit«l  to  thcdr  scvanil  purposes,  and 
the  Bud(^  Toted  item  by  il«m,  rhe  prin- 
ciple haji  boUD  completed,  by  the  mforniH 
ungiDatHl  by  Burlo:.  whicli  hare  mdooed  the 
QiU  Lial  tu  Mn  amount  Bzed  to  meet  the  actual 
t«nawl  and  royal  cxpvnsei!  of  the  soveieLgn, 
uk]  i«Ii«irnd  kim  of  many  paymeDts  tor 
Btioul  obicctB,  Ki  that  I*arluuDent  no  longer 
bii  achudalcs  of  crown  dabts  to  pay  oS  at 
hOittkU,  and  Ita  Krictnghta  of  appropriation 
SDH  olond  over  crown  eii>en«eB  as  over  nil 
c«fcw  baula  of  public  lapenditure. 

h>4;  QoMlat,  Itai  SM-i'vr^mr'it :  Qnaist.  Vw- 
■dtia«VKW .-  F.  V,  Smith.  Thi  BiigUA  JiuMu- 
*■•  ;   aad    tha   ConAlti  ■-*... 


B,u>illfaT. 


[A.  L.  S.] 


I  foreign  ecclenii 
UBOnvnl  to  England  in  Lienry  Ill.'a  reign. 
In  IliO  tie  was  mitiie-  Biihop  of  Hereford,  and 
■M  oaf  of  the  rooKt  ohnoxioua  foreign  ad- 
•iasBof  the  king.  He  was  driven  from  his 
Mt  by  the  barboH  iu  1^02,  and  his  goods 
■eie  CM{nestnU«d. 

AqnitulM,  Thi  Ddout  or,  in  the  south  of 

Tnnce,  which  oomptiaed  Gnianne,  Perigueiii, 

limiii^'^,   Auvergnc,  Baintongc,  La  Sfiuche, 

FoDbu  nnd  (ianciiny,  beaidea  smaller  terri- 

iHio.  was  finl  brought  into  connection  with 

liuUnd    by     the    marriage    of     Henry    II. 

rtn  EUanor.  h^rees  of  the  last  Duke  of 

.i^utU^tt''.     -fir-hn  lost  Foitou.  but  the  rest  o{ 

'  -   -.r.iT,^  .-  ri-CDained  in  the  hands  of  the 

-.    Bt  the  Treatyof  Ahberille,  in 

"K'  ^lAcami'  a  fief,  held  by  the 

.'l.>nd  sa  a  Taasil  of  the  fYeath 

. -■       ¥■  T  a  short  while  iu  Edward  I.'s 

^  ira«  occupird  by  the  French ; 

B  ohicEf  canaes  of  the  war  with 

ei^ot  Edward  III.  waa  the 

Dip  VT.  to  regain  poaieasilm  of 

B  13C0  the  Treaty  of  Bn-tigny 

H  tftnnmH  Aquitaine  to  the  English 

b«.  wail  tile  addition  ot  Poitou.  but  not 
nihiliiii  Auver^me,  But  the  renewal  of 
9»  w  faroiurlit  defeat*  antJ  loasis  un  the 
b^,  with  tlio  t«BuIt  that  in  1374  nothing 
ttMttnt  to  tiiem  of  Aquitaine  but  some 
•dl  PHca  of  lerriliwy  round  Buyonne  and 
fMut.    HtaiTF  V.  won  back  the  provmcB, 

S  lariat  •on  to  '""  everything;  and  the 
rtmJXoi  th»  Hundred  ieara  lAar  was 


the  incorporation  of  Aqnitaine  into  (lie 
FtL'Ocli  kingdom. 

Fnwmui,  U^Mtarvat  Gtogn^y, 

Arabella  Sttimit,lMDv(».l577,''.lCl5), 

waa  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lunooi, 
brother  of  Lord  Damley.  Thus  nhe  was  fint 
coaain  to  Jamra  1.  and  groat- grand ilaughler  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  During 
her  early  life,  Queon  EUzubeth  often  Epokc 
of  Arabella  an  her  poiaible  successor,  in  case 
James  did  not  conduct  himaolf  accojding  to 
her  satisfaction;  and  though  on  EliKabcth*s 
death  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  English 
crown  withoQt  opposition,  there  were  Bome 
who  maintained  that  Arabella,  haviug  been 
bom  in  England,  had  a  better  title  to  tho 
crown  than  James,  who  was  un  alien.  [Stcaiit, 
Fakilt  OF.]  One  of  tho  objects  of  the 
Main  Plot  would  aeem  to  have  been  to 
depoae  James  and  place  Arabella  on  the 
throne,  though  it  Is  very  improbable  that 
AmbvUu  huTBclf  knew  anything  of  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators.  She  continued  to  live  at 
court  till  1610,  when,  contrary  to  the  king'a 
wisiies,  she  privately  married  Sir  WiUiam 
Boymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Iterttord, 
and  a  member  of  the  tiuRolk  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  This  union  of  two  possible 
claimanta  to  the  throne  was  regained  by 
Jam0S  with  great  apprehension ;  Sevmour 
waa  at  once  sent  to  this  Tower,  and  Arabella 
confined  at  Lambeth,  to  be  shortly  after 
conveyed  to  Durham.  While  on  her  way 
thither  she  managed  to  eerapo,  and  took  ship 
fur  France,  her  husband  having  got  out  of 
the  Tower  and  Bi'd  to  Ostend.  But  beiore 
Arabella  could  reach  (Calais,  the  vessel  was 
captured,  and  she  was  oommitEed  to  the  Tower. 
Her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  four  yoani' 
imprisonment  she  died.  Her  character  was 
remarkably  amiable,  and  she  never  appears 
to  have  engaged  persunalty  in  the  intnguos 
carried  on  in  her  name. 

JesH,  Mnuirt  nf  Iht  SIutI*  j  S.  K,  Gardiner, 

*»»m«.ii  is  a  division  of  British  Biirmah, 
lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Boigal,  extending  from  ChittaKong  to  Ciqie 
N^TBJs.  The  district  at  one  time  belonged 
Ui  the  Moguls,  and  was  subsequently  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1783  it 
waa  conquered  by  tho  Burmese,  by  whom  it 
waa  ceded  to  the  English,  as  a  result  of  the 
tirat  Burmese  War  in  18^6. 
Ara^on.  [Spain,  Relations  wtm.] 
Aragon,  CAtiiEKUfE  or.     [Cathkuink.] 

Arbnthnot,  John,  M.I>.(i.  1606.  /f.  1736). 
nuthrir.  wit.  and  physician,  the  son  of  a 
Scuttish  Episcopal  clei^ymsjl.  after  taking 
a  medical  degree  at  Aberdeen  University, 
came  to  London  in  search  of  a  fortune. 
Ho  acquired  some  literary  reputation  by  a 
criticism    of    Dr.    Woodward's    Ateuant     of 
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th0  Deluffe,  and  Tablea  of  Greeian,  Itoman,  and 
Jewish  MeasureSf  WetghtB,  and  Ooins,  a  work 
of  considerable  research.  About  1704  acci- 
dent threw  him  in  the  way  of  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne*s  husband,  and 
he  became  the  queen's  physician,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  foremost  political 
writers  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712  he 
wrote  a  political  allegory,  The  History  of 
John  Bully  which  Macaulay  calls  the  most 
humorous  political  satire  in  our  language.  Its 
object  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  ^e  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  he  represents 
John  Bull,  the  Englishman,  Nick  BVog,  the 
Frenchman,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Bourbon),  the 
Spaniard,  as  tradesmen  squabbling  over  a 
lawsuit,  Marlborough  being  the  Attorney 
Hocus,  who  tries  to  prolong  the  contest.  On 
the  death  of  Queen  Axme,  in  1714,  Arbuthnot 

J'oined  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  Tory  men  of 
etters,  in  founding  the  Scriblerus  Club,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  chastise  literary  quacks. 
The  iSrst  book  of  their  uncompleted  work. 
The  Memoir »  of  Martinua  Seriblerut,.  was  un- 
doubtedly by  his  pen,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  light  satire.  Arbuthnot  wrote  besides 
many  works  on  medical  subjects,  which  had 
g^reat  reputation  in  their  day. 

Arbutbuot,  UieceUaneow  fforlBir- 1770 ;  Soott, 
LifeofSwifi. 

Arohbialiops.  The  territorial  extent  of 
an  archbishop's  authority  is  called  a  province, 
from  the  name  of  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Homan  empire.  Archbishops  do  not 
form  an  order  apart  from  bishops.  An  arch- 
bishop in  England  has  a  bishop's  authority 
within  his  own  diocese,  and  is  also  chief  of 
the  clergy,  and  has  power  to  correct  the 
faults  of  bishops  throughout  his  province. 
When,  in  597,  at  the  bidding  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  Augustine  was  on  his  way^  to  England, 
he  received  episcopal  consecration  at  Aries. 
The  design  of  Gregory  was  that  there  should 
be  two  metropolitan  sees  in  England — at 
London  and  York — following  the  twofold 
division  of  the  Roman  province.  Augustine, 
however,  dwelt  at  Canterbury,  whidi  thus 
became  the  seat  of  the  southern  metropolitan. 
England  was  not  wholly  converted  from  Kent. 
D^erent  missions  succeeded  at  various  dates  in 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  land  was  divided, 
and  in  consequence  a  danger  arose  from  lack 
of  unity  in  the  Church.  From  this  she  was 
saved  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (668—690). 
His  plan  was  that  there  should  be  only 
one  archbishopric,  and  he  gathered  all  the 
bishops  together  in  one  synod.  After  his 
death  his  scheme  perished. '  Pope  Gregory's 
plan  was  revived  as  more  in  accordance  with 
national  feeling,  and  in  735  the  see  of  York 
was  made  an  archbishopric.  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  similarly  attempted  to  give  expression 
to  the  brief  period  of  Mercian  supremacy 
by  setting  up  a  third  archbishopric  at  Lich- 
field, which   lasted  from  787  till  808.    In 


1 143  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  the  royal  city 
of  Winchester,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  II. 
to  convert  his  see  into  an  archbishopric  and  rid 
him  of  the  authority  of  Canterbury,  but  did 
not  obtain  his  object.  Before  the  (Conquest 
the  archbishopric  of  York  was  below  that 
of  Canterbury  in  dignity.  In  1093  Thomas 
of  York  objected  to  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
of  Great  Britain  being  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  objection  was 
held  good.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  declared  to  be  Primate,  first  in  rank,  but 
York  was  and  is  also  a  metropolitan  see, 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  haa 
the  title  of  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England.  In  1119  Thurstan  of  York 
defeated  an  attempt  to  make  him  profess 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Welsh  bishops  owned  the  authority  of 
C!anterbury.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  wa« 
mad&  in  1199  to  restore  to  St  David's  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  which  it  had  in  the 
time  of  the  British  Church.  Until  1152  the 
Irish  bish6ps  received  consecration  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  his  authority  in  Scotland  was  dis- 
puted by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  until,  in 
1188,  the  Scotch  Church  was  made  imme. 
diately  dependent  on  Rome.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  a  kind  of  patriarchal  au- 
thority, and  Archbishop  Anselm  was  greeted 
bv  Pope  Urban  II.  as  tbe  Pope  and  Patriarch 
of  a  second  world.  His  position  in  the  state 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  has  always 
stood  next  after  the  sovereign,  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  crown.  The  right  of  electing  the  arch- 
bishops pertains,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  to 
the  Cliapters  of  their  chnrchea  The  dignity 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  caused  frequent 
interference  with  the  right  of  the  monastic 
Chapter  of  Christ  Churoh.  A  voice  in  the 
election  was  claimed  by  the  suffragan  bishops ; 
but  their  claim  was  disallowed  by  Innocent 
III.  The  crown  interfered  oftener  and  more 
directly  in  the  appointment  of  one  who  was 
its  constitutional  adviser  than  in  the  case  of 
other  elections.  The  Pope  managed  in  many 
instances  to  secure  the  election  of  his  nominee. 
His  influence  was  insured  {I)  because  it  was 
held  necessary  that  the  arcnbishops  should 
receive  from  him  the  pall,  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  without  which  an  archbishop  did 
not  consecrate  bishops;  (2)  and  because  (in 
later  times)  the  Pope  also  granted  to  the 
archbishop  the  authority  of  a  legate.  The 
right  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  legatine  commission  was  asserted 
by  Archbishop  Anselm,  and  finally  gained 
by  Archbishop  Lang^n  in  1291.  This 
right  did  not  preclude  the  visits  of  special 
legates  a  latere^  but  it  was  an  infringement  of 
it  to  grant  a  permanent  legatine  commission 
for  England  to  any  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  since 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  legatue  nahu. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  also  had  the  pall, 
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and  from  about  1350  the  legatine  commiMion. 
llie  prorindal  juriBdiction  of  the  archbiahopB 
«u  exercised  in  their  Provincial  CourtM,  The 
judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Canterbury 
wu  the  Oficial  Principal.  In  the  Court  of 
Artktt,  80  called  because  held  in  8t.  Mary 
le  Bow  (de  ^rtfubas),  the  Dean  of  Arehe» 
exercised  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction  over 
certain  peculiars,  or  parishes  exempt  from  the 
odiimryepisoopail  jurisdiction.  As  the  offices 
of  Official  Principal  and  Dean  of  Arches  were 
Qsttally  Tested  in  the  same  person,  the  Court 
and  Dean  of  Arches  came  to  be  inexactly 
spoken  of  as  if  they  signified  the  court  and 
judge  of  the  archbishop's  provincial  jurisdic- 
tioL  The  final  appeal  from  this  court  lay, 
after  the  breach  with  Rome,  to  a  body  called 
^Eigk  Court  of  DeUgaUM  (25  Henry  VIII., 
e.  19).  By  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  41,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
CoweiL  The  ofBce  of  Official  Principal,  both 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  is  now,  by  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c. 
85),  merged  in  that  of  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  azehbishops,  subject  to  the  approval  of  her 
Majesty.  This  judge  exercises  the  provincial 
jnrudiction  of  both  archbishops  as  the  Official 
I^cjpal  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  The  arch- 
1>ishops  summon  and  preside  over  the  pro- 
vincial synods  or  Conroeaiione  (q.v.).  [For 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  St.  Andrew's,  &c.,  aee 
ItisB  Chubch  ;  Scotland,  Church  of.] 

HaddiB  and  Stabba,  Cou*eU$  and  Bed.  Doen- 
menu  (law- 71)  :  Bede,  Hiet.  Bedee. ;  Eadmer, 
Kd.  Jlfov.  mad  VUa  Anaelm. ;  T.  8tabb«,  Bborae. 
ATddepiae, ;  Hook,  Ltvet  of  th«  JrofcbMkoM  of 
CoiiCciWy;  Pbillimore,  Bceln.  Law:  Brica. 
fiAHe  Worwkip;  and  ecp.  Beport  of  llu  Boyal 
Cimwiimon  on  f  eeUnottical  Cowrie,  1883. 

[W.  H.] 

AacBKSBon  ow  CAHTsaBuar. 

97.— Aafoatiiie.  1062.— Stigand. 

M.— Lsnrentiiui  1070. — Lasfrano. 

L-lUilitQa.  1008.— Ansebn. 

1114.— Balph  d'Ewrares. 
I123.-Wimam  da  Cor. 

beoil. 
liao.-^Theobald. 
116B.— Thomas  (Baeket). 
1174.— Biehard. 
U85.— Baldwin. 
1198.~HTabert    Fits- 

Walter. 
1207.— StephfBn  Lasffton 
1S29.— Bienard      of 

WethoFRhed. 
1284.— Edmnnd  Biob. 
12401- Bonifaoe    of 

8aT07. 
1273.— Bob.  KUwardby. 
1279.— John  Pedcbam. 
1294.— Bob.  Winchelaey. 
1313.— Walter  Beynolds. 
18S8.— Simon  Meopbam. 
1833.— John  of  Stratford 
1S40,  JolT  19.-Thoma8 

BradwBzdme. 
1340,  I>ee.   80.— Simon 

laHp. 
1800.— Simon  Langbam. 
1308.— Wm.  Whittleaea. 
1875.— aimon  Sndbazar. 


«5.-TKxtboitt 

(I>eiiad8dit)'. 


W^Biihtirald. 

5S1.-Tatirin. 

7%— Kothelm. 

™---BMauiilu. 

jW.-Ja«nbert, 

793.— Etbdhard. 

«S.-Walfwd. 

88aL-Pteok)«ild. 

a3.-Ceoliiotli. 

S^-Bihdzed. 

w.— Plagnrand. 

Mi.-Ath«lm. 

■>-— Wulfbelm. 


MQi— Davtiaa. 
^S^-EtiMlcar. 

MIX-ltliriBotb. 
l<KL-SbSr 


1381.— Wm.  Conrtenay. 
1396.— Thoa.  Fitsalan. 
ia08.-Boger  Waldan. 
1414.— Heniy  Cbioheley. 
1443.-John  Stafford. 
14&2.— John  Kemp. 
145k— Thoa.  Boorchier. 
I486.— John  Morton. 
1501.— Henry  Dean. 
1503.— Wm.  Warham. 
1538.— Thoa.  Cxanmer. 
1556.— Beginald  Pole. 
1559.— Matthew  Parker. 
1J76.— Edmund  Oriudal. 
1583.— John  Whitgif  t. 
1604.— Bichzd.  Bancroft 
1611.~Oeorge  Abbot. 
1633.— William  Land. 
1645—1600.       See     Yn- 

cant. 
1000.— William  Jnxon. 
1063.— Gilbert  Sheldon. 


1678.— Wm.  Sancioft. 

lt(91.— Joun  TiUotaoB. 

1095 Tnos.  Teniaon. 

1716.— WUliam  Wake. 

1737.— John  Potter. 

1747.— Tliomas  Herring. 

1757.— MatthewHutton. 

1758.— Thcmas  Seeker. 

J76a— Frederick   Com- 
wallis. 

1783.— John  Moore. 

1806.— Charlea  Manaera 
Sutton. 

1828.— William  Howloy. 

1848.— Jn.  Bird  Sumner. 

1862.— Charlea   Thomaa 
LongleT. 

1868.— Archibald  Camp- 
bell Tait. 

1883.- Edward    White 
Benson. 


AacVBiSBOPS  ow  Yoaa. 


085.— Paulinna. 

004.— Ceadda  (Chad). 

009.— Wilfrid  (dep.  078 ; 
restored  686^ 
698). 

078.— Boaa. 

706.— John  of  Bererley. 

718,— Wilfrid. 

734.— Egbert. 

767.— Ethelbert    (or 
CoBoa). 

780.— Eanbald. 

7S6.— Eanbald. 

806  (P).— Wnlfs7  (Wal- 
flna). 

887.— Wigmnnd. 

854.- Wnlfbere. 

900.— Etbelbald. 

98L— Bedevald. 

981.— Wnlf Stan. 

96K.— OakyteL 

978.— Oswald. 

995.- Aldnlf. 
1008.- Wnlfstaa. 
lOeS.— Alfric 
1051.— Kinsy. 
1081.— Ealdied. 
1070.— Thomaa. 
1101.— Gerard. 
1109.— Thomaa. 
1119.— Thnrstan. 
1143.— Willinn     Fits- 
Herbert. 
1147.— Henry  Mnrdac. 
1154.— Boger    de    Pont 

I'SvAqne. 
1191.— Geoflrey  Plaata- 

genet. 
1215.— Walter  Gray. 
125&— Lewall  BotUI. 
1858.— Oeoilrey  Lndham 
1206.- Walter  Giffard. 
1279.— Wm.  Wickwan. 
1286.— John  Bomain. 
1296.- Henry  Newark. 
1300.- Thoa.  Corbridge. 
1306.— Wm.  Greenfield. 
1317.— Wm.  Melton. 
134a— Wm.  de  la  2Souch. 


1358.— John  TboreaVy. 

1374.-Alexndr.  Neriile. 

1388.— Thomaa  Arundel. 

1397.— Bobert  Waldby. 

1306.— Henry  Scrope. 

1407.— Henry  Bowet. 

1426.— John  Kvmp. 

1458.— William  Booth. 

1464— George  NeriUe. 

1470W— Laurence  Booth. 

1480.— Thomaa  Bother- 
ham. 

1501.— Thomaa  Savage. 

1506.-Christphr.  Bain- 
bridm. 

1514.— Thoa.  Wolsey. 

15Sl.-Ed.  Lea. 

1545.— Bobt.  Holgate. 

1565.— Nicholaa  Heath. 

1501.— Thomas  Young. 

1570.^Edmund  Qrindal. 

1577.— Edwin  Sandys, 

1589.— John  Piera. 

1595.-Matthw.  Hntton. 

1006.— Tobiaa  Matthew. 

1628.— Geo.  Monteigne. 

168a— Samuel 


nett. 
1082.— Bicbard  NeOe. 
1041.— ^ohu  Williama. 
1060.— Accepted     Fr^ 

wen. 
1644.— Bichard  Sterne. 
1683.— John  Dolben. 
1688.— Thoa.  Lamplugh. 
1601.— John  Sharpe. 
1714.— William  Dawes. 
1724.— Lancelot    BbMsk- 

bum. 
1743.- Thomaa  Herring. 
1747.— Matthew  Hntton. 
1757.— John  Gilbert. 
1761.— Bbt.  Dmmmond. 
1777.— Wm.  Markbam. 
1808.— Edward  Vernon. 
1847.— Tho».  MusgxaTe. 
I860.— Cbarlea  Thomas 

Longley. 
1888.— Wm.  Thomson. 


See  W.  Stnbba,  Regietrum  Saerwn  Anglieamum, 
Oxford,  1858. 

Arebitaotnro.  In  England  there  are 
many  remains  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans. 
Those  remains  are  chiefly  sepulchral,  and  show 
that  the  chief  object  of  attention  was  the 
erection  of  memorials  to  the  dead.  These 
prehistoric  remains  may  be  roughly  classified 
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a»  (1)  monoliths,  aingle  stones  standing  ap- 
right;  (2)  cromlechs,  or  table  stones,  con- 
sisting of  one  large  stone  supported  by  others, 
as  at  Kit's  Coty  House,  near  Maidstone ; 
(3)  stone  circles,  as  at  Stonehenge,  Avebury, 
and  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  near 
Penrith;  (4)  barrows,  oblong  or  round, 
which  consist  of  mounds  of  ear&  containing 
sepulchral  chambers.  These  barrows  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  but  are  generally 
to  be  found  on  moorland.  Besides  these  are 
traces  of  lake  dwellings — ^houses  built  on 
wooden  platforms  supported  by  piles  diiven 
into  the  bottom  of  laKes,  accessible  by  planks 
from  the  mainland.  There  are  also  traces  of 
sculptured  ornaments  on  boulders  of  stone, 
which  are  especiaUy  frequent  in  Northimiber- 
land.  There  are  also  earthworks  of  camps 
and  the  foundations  of  fortified  villages  to  be 
found  in  many  places  amongst  the  hills. 

When  the  Bomans  came  to  Britain  they 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  building  in 
stone.  They  built  towns  and  houses,  which, 
however,  were  all  destroyed,  though  the  sites 
of  Roman  villas,  their  mosaic  pavements,  the 
hypocausts,  or  cellars  with  flues  to  warm  the 
house,  may  be  still  traced  in  many  places. 
But  the  greatest  memorials  of  Roman  build- 
ing are  their  military  works,  especially  the 
great  wall  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Sol  way,  whose  course  may  still  be  traced,  with 
its  military  stations  and  remains  of  build- 
ings outside.  The  station  of  Housesteads, 
near  Hexham,  has  been  called  **  the  English 
Pompeii.*'  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
the  English  conquest  (kove  the  Britons  from 
the  cities,  which  fell  into  decay.  The  English 
themselves  lived  in  villages,  in  houses  built 
of  clay,  or  wood,  or  wattles.  After  tiieir 
conversion  to  Christianity  they  began  to 
build  churches,  of  oaken  planks,  sometimes 
covered  with  lead.  Benedict  Biscop,  a 
Northumbrian  thegn,  went  over  to  Gaul  and 
brought  back  workmen,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  built  a  stone  church,  or 
basilica,  for  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 
Wilfrid  followed,  and  built  churches  at  York 
and  Hexham,  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  Still,  before  the  Norman  Ck>nque8t 
architecture  did  not  make  much  advance  in 
England.  Stone  towers  were  built  with 
wooden  naves,  and  the  remains  of  what  is 
called  Saxon  architecture  are  few.  The  tower 
of  Earl's  Barton  Church,  in  Northamptonshire, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  examples. 

The  Norman  Conquest  gave  the  signal  for 
a  great  age  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
England.  Vast  cathedrals  were  built  in  the 
massive,  roimd-arched  style  which  had  gra- 
dually developed  from  the  Roman  construc- 
tions, and  which  is  known  as  Romanesque 
or  Norman.  Of  this  style,  very  striking 
specimens  are  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich, 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  and  Malmesbury 
Abbey.  The  cathedral  of  Durham  shows  an 
attempt  at  emancipation  from  the  traditions 


of  the  Norman  builders.  The  introduction, 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  was  probably  first 
employed  in  rebuilding  the  east  end  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  after  the  fire  in  1174, 
made  a  great  change  in  architectural  con- 
struction. The  activity  in  the  way  of  churcli 
building  in  the  north,  as  shown  in  the  York- 
shire abbeys,  still  further  developed  an. 
English  style  of  architecture,  which  first  made 
itsdf  manifest  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  (1200}, 
and  Salisbury  (1220—1268).  This  style,  whicli 
is  known  as  the  Early  English,  is  remarkable 
for  its  lancet  ¥rindows,  which  are  either  single 
or  grouped  in  graceful  designs.  The  increase 
of  the  use  of  painted  glass  as  a  necessary  part 
of  church  decoration  led  to  an  adoption  of 
French  principles  and  the  introduction  of 
geometrical  tracery,  which  marked  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and 
Edward  II.  The  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
the  abbeys  of  Tintem  and  Gainsborough, 
and  the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  progress  of 
this  geometrical  style.  It  lasted,  however, 
but  a  short  time ;  the  restlessness  which, 
marked  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  ox- 
pressed  in  the  desire  for  new  inventions,  and 
geometrical  tracery  gave  way  to  flowing  or 
curvilineal  tracery  of  the  style  that  is'called 
Decorated,  specimens  of  which  may  be  8et»n 
in  Carlisle  Ciathedral.  It  would  seem  that  tho 
vagaries  of  the  Decorated  style  awakened  a 
reaction.  In  the  flowing  tracery  strength  and 
construction  were  alike  lost  sight  of,  till  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  hailed  with  delight 
as  being  sounder.  This  style  was  first  made 
popular  by  William  of  Wykeham,  in  his  build- 
ing at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
vailed for  above  a  century,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
Its  characteristics  were  a  stem  regard  to  the 
needs  of  construction.  Straight  lines  ran 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
which  was  regarded  as  merely  a  frame  for 
painted  glass.  Regularity  and  proportion 
were  everywhere  insisted  upon,  and  fsncy  was 
no  longer  allowed  a  place.  The  chapel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  bat  there  ore 
many  instances  to  be  foimd  in  every  locality 
of  a  style  which  was  so  long  in  use. 
The  development  of  e^esiastioal  archi- 
'  tecture  was  the  chief  feature  of  this  period. 
England  produced  no  great  municipal  build- 
ings. The  towns  did  not  rise  to  the  same  in- 
dependent position  as  that  which  fostered  the 
development  of  municipal  architecture  on  tho 
(Continent.  The  dwellings  of  the  barons  were 
militaxT  fortresses,  and  were  at  first  reproduc- 
tions of  the  castles  of  Normandy.  Castle-build- 
ing, however,  soon  became  an  eminently  Eng- 
lish art.  The  massive  keeps  of  the  Normau 
castles  were  surrounded  by  curtain  walls  con- 
necting one  tower  with  another,  and  weavini? 
the  whole  pile  into  a  strong  and  picturetquo 
mass  of   buildings.      In  the  reigns  of  th\5 
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£d«xitk  these  caatlea  awamed  their  lazgett 
propoctkofl^  and  their  remaiiiB  are  to  be  seen 
moat  dearly  on  the  Welsh  and  Bcottish 
znarchea.  some  may  be  traced  in  mina, 
othcfs  fasre  been  altered  into  modem  dwell- 
ings, but  atill  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
lestarea.  Hie  caatlee  of  Alnwick,  Berkeley, 
Chepstow,  Keoilworth,  Warwick,  Rochester, 
and  Windeor  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
examples.  Another  class  of  medisval  build- 
inga  peculiar  to  England  is  found  in  the 
coUegea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester.  Taking  as 
thor  model  monastic  buildings,  the  architects 
adapted  them  to  the  conditions  of  secular  life, 
and  bmU  quadrangles  round  the  chapel  and 
common  hall.  The  great  hall  was,  moreover,  a 
feature  of  the  castle,  and  received  the  greatest 
architectural  care^paiticularly  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  roof.  Hie  halls  of  the  royal  palaces 
<d  Weetminster  (Bichard  II.)  and  Eltham 
(Henry  IV.)  still  remain  as  examples  of  the 
ecfostmetive  ingenuity  of  their  buudera. 

The  Tudor  reigns  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  material* prosperity  of  England  and  in 
its  JTitemal  quiet.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  removed  one  of  the  prindpal 
fupporta  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
comSogt»  of  domestic  li|e  increased.  The 
castles  and  fortified  manor-houses  of  the 
troubled  tii^es  of  the  Middle  A^  were  either 
abandoned  or  were  converted  mto  dwelling- 
houses  more  suitable  for  peaceful  times.  At 
fint  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Qothic  architecture.  But  the 
movement  of  the  Renaissance  towards  a  re- 
vival of  the  classical  style  had  begun  in  Italy, 
and  ^read  over  France.  It  was  long  in 
taking  possession  of  England,  but  it  affected 
it  anconadously  in  details.  The  style  known 
as  Jacobean  waa  Gothic  in  feeling,  but  adopted 
vith  some  timidity  classical  ornamentation. 
It  corresponded  to  the  cfawige  through  which 
England  was  passing  in  reUgjion  and  Utezature 
aUke.  The  memorials  of  this  style  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  dwelling-houses.  Churches 
vers  not  required,  aa  the  number  already  ex- 
i^ngwas  more  than  ample  for  the  ^pulation. 
The  University  of  Cambridge,  wmch  was  at 
that  period  -veij  flourishing,  has  some  exoel- 
knt  examples  m  Caius  and  Clare  Colleges, 
and  in  Keville^a  Court  in  Trinity.  The  great 
booses  that  were  now  built  served  for  some 
tine  as  models  for  English  houses.  They 
differed  from  the  designs  in  vogue  on  the 
Continent,  and  showed  an  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  English  climate.  They  were  built 
roond  courtyards,  after  the  old  fashion  ;  but 
the  entrance  was  on  the  outaide,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  main  rooms  looked  outwards  to 
the  country,  not  into  the  courtyard.  Eixowle 
nay  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  Gothic 
feityk  of  dwelling*house.  Longleat,  Temple 
X&waam,  LongfOTd  Castle,  Hardwicke  Hall, 
aoid  Hatfield  House  are  examples  of  various 
fonns  of  '^la— ifi^l  adaptations.    All  of  them 


are  picturesque,  graceful  in  proportions,  and 
comfortable  in  their  arrangements,  though 
their  ornamentation  shows  learning  misunder- 
stood and  improperly  applied.  The  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  the  gateway  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  the 
five  orders  of  daasioJ  architecture  are  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
Gothic  pinnacles. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  found  its  full 
development  in  England  under  the  influence  of 
Inigo  Jones,  an  architect  of  great  ability,  who 
stadied  in  Italy  under  the  last  great  Italian 
architect  Falladio.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Inigo  Jones  designed  a  mighty  palace  for  the 
king  at  WhitehalL  The  Banqueting  House 
was  executed  from  his  designs,  but  the  troubles 
of  Charles  I.  prevented  the  plan  from  being 
carried  out.  /ones's  scheme  was  conceived  on 
a  gfigantio  scale;  had  it  been  executed,  the 
PaJaoe  of  Whitehall  would  have  been  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe.  Jones  showed  the 
possibiuty  of  dignified  simplicity  in  a  Protes- 
tant church,  by  the  building  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  the  first  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing of  any  importance  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Restoration  found  its  architect 
in  a  man  of  real  learning  and  cultivation. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  earliest  work 
is  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  ^ve  Wren 
an  opportunity,  such  as  few  arcliitects  have 
enjoyed,  of  modelling  the  architectural  aspect 
of  a  great  dty.  He  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  carried  out.  However,  he  was  asked 
to  rebuild  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  nearly 
fifty  other  churches.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Wren  built  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
church,  after  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  that  had 
been  attempted  in  the  classical  style.  Besides 
this,  he  studded  the  city  with  graceful  steeples, 
that  lent  dignity  to  the  proportions  of  St. 
Paul's  dome,  which  towered  above  them.  The 
chief  of  these  ore  the  spires  of  Bow  Church ; 
St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ;  St.  Michael's,  Com- 
hill;  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook;  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East.  In  all  his  buildings  Wren 
showed  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  a 
delight  in  solving  difficult  problems,  though 
at  times  he  has  allowed  this  to  overcome  his 
artistic  taste.  Few  cities  bear  so  clearly  the 
impress  of  one  man's  architectural  genius  as 
does  London  that  of  Wren. 

The  successors  of  Wren  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  Hawksmoor,  who 
buUt  the  church  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbunr, 
and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Vanbrugh,  a  Dutch- 
man by  descent,  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  having  entrusted  to  him  a  monumenUu 
work  of  national  importance.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  build  ^enheim  Palace  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  phui  is  vast  and  grand.  He  certainly 
aimed  at  giving  enduring  stability  to  his 
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work.  But  though  the  general  design  was 
dignified,  there  is  a  clumsiness  and  want  of 
proportion  in  the  adaptation  of  details  that 
leaves  an  impression  of  heaviness  and  gloom. 
In  the  building  of  Castle  Howard,  Vanbrugh 
shows  the  same  attempt  at  grandeur,  but  with 
more  sobriety.  An  architect  whose  work 
shows  more  artistic  feeling  is  James  Gibbs, 
whose  most  important  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fidds  and  the 
Kadcliffe  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  <;entury  saw  a 
development  of  the  study  of  classical  archas- 
ology,  which  immediately  reacted  on  archi- 
tecture. Especially  Stuart's  work  on  The 
Arehiteeture  of  AthenSy  commenced  in  1762, 
affected  popular  taste.  The  architecture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissancef  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  in  England,  was  classical  in 
sentiment,  and  used  classical  details  while 
freely  adapting  them  to  its  own  purposes. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
learned  revival  of  pure  classical  architecture, 
freed  from  its  Italian  adaptations.  This 
absolute  copying  of  classical  antiquity  became 
a  fashion.  Churches  were  built  like  (Grecian 
temples,  as,  for  instance,  the  church  of  St. 
Pancras,  with  its  caryatid  porticoes  and  model 
of  a  small  temple  erected  by  way  of  a  spire  on 
a  larger  one.  No  large  building  was  erected 
except  in  the  severest  classical  style,  with 
portico,  whether  needful  or  not.  The  British 
Museum  is  one  of  the  least  successful  of  the 
buildings  of  this  school ;  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  happy.  But  this 
classical  revival  in  architecture  was  soon  met 
by  a  Gh>thio  revival,  which  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Horace  Walpole,  but  took  a  great 
hold  on  popular  taste  after  Beckford*B  revival 
of  Fonthill  Abbey  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
man's house.  Its  architect,  Wyatt,  was 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  several  of 
our  cathedrals.  Houses  were  built  in  the 
form  of  Gothic  castles  or  abbeys.  The  rage  for 
strictly  classical  imitations  was  succeeded  by  a 
rage  for  exact  reproduction  of  Gothic  designs. 
The  writings  of  Britton,  Rickman,  Pugin, 
and  many  others  lent  the  resources  of  careful 
archsBology  to  this  revival,  which  corresponded 
also  with  the  Tractarian  movement  within  the 
English  Church.  In  obedience  to  the  desire 
of  restoring  the  assumed  reverence  and  faith 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
churches  throughout  England  have  been 
**  restored,"  or  brought  back,  to  what  some 
ingenious  archaeologist  guesses  to  have  been 
their  original  aspect.  Innumerable  churches 
have  been  built  in  imitation  of  Gothic  models ; 
and  in  secular  buildings,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  recently  the  Law  Courts, 
were  erected  in  Gothic  style,  and  have  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  their  architects  to  find  the 
accommodation  necessary  for  modem  purposes 
in  buildings  constructed  in  the  style  of  an  age 
when  such  purposes  wore  unknown. 

Biokman,   Attempt   to   dwcriminate   Stylta   of 


Emiglith  ArckU$dbwr§ ;  Fiurin,  Frinciplm  ef . 
ArekUtatws  Billiiii^s,  Cathudrale;  Tazner  and 
Parker,  DomMtieArehitectun  iii.Bii9laiMi  j  J.  Fer- 
gauoot  Hiatory  cf  ArohiiUetwre.  [M.  C] 

Arootf  Defencbop  (1761).  The  victories 
of  the  confederation  formed  by  Dupleix 
against  the  English  were  checked  by  the 
expedition  to  Arcot  under  Ciive.  Chunda 
Sahib  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force, 
thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  Britiah 
garrison  cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  The  fort 
of  Arcot  was  defended  only  by  a  low  and 
lightly-built  parapet;  several  of  the  towers 
were  decayed,  and  the  ditch  was  partly  choked 
up.  From  the  day  of  its  occupation,  August 
30,  1761,  Clive  had  been  incessantly  employed 
in  repairing  the  defences,  but  the  place 
seemed  little  capable  of  standing  a  siege.  Of 
his  eight  officers,  one  had  been  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  in  successive  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  fourth  had  returned  to  Madras. 
The  troops  fit  for  duty  had  been  reduced  by 
casualties  and  disease  to  120  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys,  and  it  was  with  this  small  body 
that  Clive  sustained  for  seven  ^eeks  the  in- 
cessant assault  of  10,000  native  troops  and  160 
Europeans.  On  the  last  day  of  the  siege  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  storm  the  fort,  bat, 
during  a  conflict  which  lasted  more  than 
eighteen  hours,  they  were  repulsed  on  every 
point,  and  next  morning  retired  from  the 
town. 

Arcot,  State  of.    [Caknatic] 

Ardanesbi,  Battle  of  (719),  was  a  naval 
engagement  fought  between  the  two  branchea 
of  the  Scots  of  Daliiada — the  Cinel  Ghibran 
and  the  Cinel  Loam.  Dunchadt,  King  of 
Kintyre,  was  chief  of  the  Cinel  Gabran,  and 
Selvach,  at  the  head  of  the  Cinel  Loam,  the 
latter  being  defeated.  Ardanesbi,  according 
to  Mr.  Skene,  is  "probably  the  point  of 
Ardminish,  on  the  island  of  Gigha." 

Chron.  Ptete  and  Scoti  (Skene's  ed.),  oxzz.  74. 

Arden,  Edward  {d,  1683),  was  implicated 
in  a  project  for  the  assassination  of  Elisabeth, 
by  the  confession  of  his  son-in-law,  the  con- 
spirator John  SomerriUe.  He  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  aitex  an 
unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Decem- 
ber, 1683.  His  guilt,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  he  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the 
enmity  of  Leicester. 

Ardwnlf  (Eardwulf),  King  of  North- 
umbria  (798 — 810),  was  placed  on  the  throne 
after  the  interregnum  which  followed  thn 
murder  of  Ethclred.  He  found  anarchy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  eventually 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  like  order 
by  making  a  treaty  with  Cenwulf  of  Mercia, 
whose  kingdom  had  been  the  refuge  of 
all  Northumbrian  conspirators.  His  journey 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Pope,  is  the  most  interesting  event  of  his 
reign.     He  obtained  their  mediation  between 
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^  BiTTLl  or  (Not.  28.  1803), 
._^_.  during  the  Hahtatta  Wiir,  bo- 
..^  Dsanal  Wellealc^  and  Ibo  Itajah  of 
Btni.  The  rajah,  irho  hod  bccm  lung  pur- 
iMd  bf  Wel]i!Bldir,  atleinptod  to  raiio  tho 
Mf(  (rf  Haviljpir,  a  strong  fortren  in  tlio 
B«M  Urrilory.  »ud  waa  caught  by  Welle*- 
iejoo  Uie  pbia  of  Argsiuni.  Thougli  late  in 
at  day,  WeUealoy  tiwoUed  to  sngage,  but 
bii  tKKjpa  had  no  sooner  come  wittuu  runge 
oIIIh  enemy'a  gun»,  than  lliriio  battulioDii, 
rto  had  btibaTcd  wiUi  dinting  uiahod  gal- 
hslrr  an  thu  fiiJd  of  Anaye  under  a  fur 
fuOtf  &n\  hroke  their  raaks  and  fled. 
VndunUrly  the  gorcFsl  ancceededia  lallyinj; 
thtn,  or  the  battle  vould  have  been  loal. 
Titj  returned  to  tb«  Said,  and  aftur  aomo 
tunn  of  Buvcrv   fighting,  the   Uerar  truops 

"    '  ■-    -  •— ■      "JTie  rajah  aban- 


■«e  <niip«lla>(l 
tmd  in  hia  c 


In  sf  lli*  troops  would  have  escaped,  il  then.' 
M  botn  an  boor  of  duyli^t  loft. 

.  JmjMOthit;  Gnat  Doir.  HinC,  c/ 


rla,  AkchiUjIUi  Cami-bell.  Ath  Earl 
yH],  althoiigh  a  meiDber  of  the  CoD- 
u,  attached  himself  to  the  ride  of 
,.jit,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  waa  of  grfat 
ante  lu  htr  in  averting  a  collieion  between 
Us  Stlormnn  and  the  French  troops  in 
!U(.  Be  waa  said  to  have  formed  a  plot 
I*  mtrf  ofl  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  almost  on 
0*  MB  of  her  marriage  with  Damley  ;  and 
It-  iel«d  B«  premdcat  at  the  mock  trial  of 
Bg«fc«JIftirfcuti]oy'8raurder,  in  1567.  On 
At  lUicatinn  of  the  queen  he  was  appointed 
■■  of  tbv  Oommienon  of  Regency  during 
Mmj's  abae<ic«i  but  on  her  escape,  1G68, 
}MMd  hrr  paitTi  and  commanded  her  troops 
it  ths  battle  of  I>u)gside.  A  year  or  two 
htor,  bowcrer,  he  submitted  to  the  govern' 
■«1  of  HtirUm  and  obtained  on  indemnity. 
Us  usiiiiil  the  widow  of  the  Ktgcnt  Muiray, 
od  tima  bmune  posaeaeed  of  some  of  the 
iiom  Jrw(d*,  bia  enforced  rostoiation  of 
vbi(&  bv  Morton  caused  him  to  head  the 
IutJt  lli«i  tormiog  againat  the  Regent. 

ABrniBL«iJ>  Campbell,  Stu  Eabl 

lAUaiTts    OF   {t.    16U8,    d.    ioei], 

■■itBH  Ilia    lather    iu    1638,   and   at   once 

If  th*  Carmnatun,  whose  forces  he  cora- 

"rf  wfaan  they  wpre '•"fealed  by  Montrose 

'  rbr   arid    Kilaythe.      His  i-ruottics 

re  RoralM'  in  lMO-1  earned  him 

■Uv  hatTBcl  of  all  hia  opponents.  Mid  in 

■  plot   to   niurdc   him,  known  as  the 

aa,  «*•  fortoed.    The  same  y<wr  he  was 

OMd  •  naraou,  aad  ai  1661  supported  tht 
<MM  tt  flM^— ■    II-.  "l"'"'  l>e  erownecj    at 


1  Atb 

Scone.    Immediati']>  <i':  '      i.lli" 

marquia  was  taken  [I  tiI 

was  supposed  to  hiit<  '  i.i- 

tions  with  Cromwi'll  ,!'« 

Parliament  of  16aU  li<    .    ,  i<  <  ii- 

shire.  As  a  conscqiiinci',  lie  mis  i(iifii'a<'hBd 
for  high  treusoa  immediately  after  the  Kes- 
executed  at  EAlinburgh. 


Axgjio,  Archibald  CAUpniLL,  9tu  Kaill 
OF  (if.  I(i85),  waa  the  sod  of  the  prwoding. 
Ue  was  restored  to  bis  estates  and  earl- 
duin  in  1663,  which  h»d  been  forfeited  by 
his  father's  treason,  and  joined  the  Itoyulist 
purty  in  Scotland.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Scotch  Teat  Act,  in  1681,  Argyle  refused  to 
take  the  required  oath,  except  with  a  reaerva- 
tion,  stating  that  he  did  not  thereby  debar 
himself  from  attempting  any  amendment  in 
Church  or  State.  For  Uiis  bo  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  being  found  guUty  of  "  leaiing- 
malcing,"  was  sentenced  to  dcakth.  He.  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape  to  Holland,  where  he 
remained  till  leSB,  when  he  joined  tloumouth 
in  bis  attempt  to  dethrone  James.  Hut  then 
seems  to  have  been  do  sympathy  between  the 
two,  and  Argyle  waa  suspected  and  distniBted 
by  the  EnKlish.  Aigyle  landed  in  Hoolknd 
in  May,  1685,  but  found  himself  j'lined  by 
very  few  followers  except  his  own  clansmen. 
Divisions  were  Hfe  in  his  couneila,  and  after 
an  abortive  march  on  Qlasgow,  his  followera 
dispersed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he 
himself  was  captured  in  the  disguise  of  a 
cnrter,  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  on 
his  former  sentence  of  death. 

BarUD,  Hist,  tf  BeMamdi  Hacaolaf,  Hi*,  ef 
England. 

Argyle,  Obougb  Doi-olas  Camphru., 
Btk  Di-Ka  or  (A.  1823).  wos,  na  Mnrquis  of 
l.ome,  very  prominent  in  the  controversy  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  relating 
to  pfltroDage.  In  1852  ho  accepted  ofBue 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  retained  the  same  office  under  Ix>rd 
Palmerston.  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  again 
under  Lord  Pslmerston  in  18SD,  Postmaster- 
General  in  1860,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Hr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  186R 
to  1874.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
admbistration  [1886)  us  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but 
rf^ired  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
his  colleagues  on  their  Irish  policy. 

Argyle,  John,  Makouis.  afterwards 
DcxK  OP  (d.  1743).  OB  Lord  Lome,  wrm 
made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot  bv 
William  lU.  In  I(i<)2  he,  together  with  hi's 
kinsmen  Breadolbane  and  the  Itsster  of  Stair, 
planned  the  infamous  mHsaacre  of  Glencoe. 
The  greater   part  of    the    troops  employed 
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in  that  a£Eair  were  Campbells.  In  1703 
lie  sacceeded  to  his  father's  honours  and 
estates,  and  was  sworn  of  Anne's  Privy 
Council.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  Loid 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  zealously  advocated  the 
Union.  For  these  services  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  England  and  Earl  of  Greenwich.  In 
1706  he  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Ramil- 
lies,  and  commanded  in  the  attack  on  Kenin. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  su]roorted 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  for  the  Union. 
He  fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet ; 
but  was  at  enmity  with  Marlborough,  his 
commander-in-chief.  At  this  time  he  was 
clofloly  connected  with  the  Tories,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Catalonia  in 
1710.  The  army  was  demoralised  by  the 
defeat  at  Almanza,  and  he  could  obtun  no 
supplies.  He  returned  to  England,  and  was 
maae  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces 
in  Scotland.  He  was  soon  at  variance  with 
the  ministry;  and  opposed,  in  the  Upper 
House,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Protestant  succession  was  in  danger.  As 
Queen  Anne  lay  dying,  Argyle  entered  the 
Council  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  queen  should  be  requested  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer. 
It  was  done ;  and  it  was  owmg  to  this  vigor- 
ous action  that  Bolingbroke's  plans  at  once 
fell  to  the  ground.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  Argyle  was  continued  in  his 
employments,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  Mar's 
rebellion,  in  1715,  Argyle,  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland,  met  the  rebels  at  Sheriffmuir, 
where  Mar  was  defeated.  But  the  conduct  of 
Argyle  caused  it  to  be  suspected  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities. 
Cadogan  was  sent  to  reinforce  him.  As  soon 
as  the  duke  marched  forward,  the  Jacobites 
retreated  before  him;  the  Pretender  fled  to 
France,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 
Argyle  was  a  follower  of  Walpole  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  ministry,  but  in 
1739  he  distinctly  joined  the  Opposition. 
Walpole,  wishing  to  preserve  so  powerful  a 
support,  kept  him  in  his  places,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Walpole,  Argyle  was  again  placed 
in  o£Qce;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  wiUi  the 
arrangement  of  the  ministry,  and  resided. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  he  intrigued 
with  the  Jacobites.  It  was  only  after  Sir 
John  Hindo  Cotton,  a  noted  Jacobite,  had 
been  placed  on  Uio  Board  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  duke  condescended  to  join  Pel- 
ham's  administration.  Argyle  was  a  brave 
soldier  and  an  accomplishea  orator ;  but  his 
political  career  was  one  long  course  of  incon- 
sistencies. 

Coxa,  ITolpolf  ;  Burton,  HtMory  of  BooOand, 

[L.  C.  S.] 

AztfTle«  Pbihaob  op.  In  1445  Sir  Duncan 
anpbeil  of 


Camp 


Lochow,  the  head  of  the  great 


Argyleshiro  ftunily  of  the  CampbeU% 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Campbdl,  by 
James  II.  of  Scotland.  His  gEandA(m,  Colin, 
was  created  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1464.  He 
married  Isabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Ijord 
of  Lome,  and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Lord 
Lome.  Archibald,  the  eighth  earl,  who  was 
subsequently  executed  for  treason  in  1661, 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1641.  His  son 
Archibald,  ninth  earl  rwho  was  restored 
to  the  family  estates  ana  the  earldom),  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  1685.  The  attainder 
was  reversed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
Archibald,  the  son  of  the  last-named  earl^ 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Argyle.  His  son  John,  second  duke,  re- 
ceived a  British  peerage  as  Duke  of  Green- 
wich in  1719.  He  left  no  male  issue,  and 
his  English  honours  ceased ;  but  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  created  in  her  own  right 
Baroness  of  Greenwich.  His  Scotch  honours 
devolved  on  his  brother  Archibald,  third 
duke,  from  whom  they  passed  to  his  nephew 
Archibald,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  title.  John,  the  fifth  duke,  was  created 
a  peer  of  England  as  Baron  SundricU^  in 
1766. 


Battlb  of  (May  19,  1791). 
After  the  capture  of  Bangalore,  during  Lord. 
Comwallis's  campaign  in  Mysore,  the  English 
army  marched  to  Seringapatam,  and  (May 
13)  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles  from 
that  city.  Tippoo  was  enoamped  between  them 
and  Seringapatam,  with  his  right  veetinff 
on  the  Cavery.  Lord  Comwallis  hoped 
by  a  night  march  to  turn  the  enomy*^  left 
before  daylight,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  A 
terrific  storm  arose,  and  delayed  the  march  by- 
repeated  halts,  till  it  became  iB4>06sible  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan.  In  the  morning 
Lord  Comwallis  determined  to  gain  a  hUl 
commanding  the  left  of  the  enesay,  and  or- 
ganised an  attack  in  front,  under  cover  of 
which  Colonel  Maxwell  was  to  se»e  the  lull. 
Tippoo  perceived  this»  and  made  his  prepara- 
tions accordingly ;  but  in  spite  of  this  Max- 
well crossed  a  difficult  ravine  and  gained  the 
hill.  The  attack  became  general  al<mg  the 
front,  and  was  assisted  by  Maxwell*s  flank 
attack  along  the  hill,  and  Tippoo's  army  was 
already  wavering  when  Colonel  Floyd  and  the 
cavalry  charged  his  rearguard  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it,  nothing  but  the  unwieldy  move- 
ments of  the  Nisam's  horse,  which  now 
came  up,  allowed  Tippoo's  army  to  escape  a 
total  rout. 


Mill,  BitL  itf India:  CormwiOlis,  Dtvpaiekm, 

Arkenholmf  Battlb  of  (May  1, 1455)» 
was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk  between 
the  supporters  of  James  II.  of  Scotland  and 
James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brothers. 
The  rebels  were  defeated.  Archibald  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Murray,  fell  in  the  combat;  Hugh 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  captured  and 


IrUow.  'Tui  Bimji  or  (1T9S),  wna 
he^t  (Jtiiina  the  Iriiih  rebellion.  The  town 
iru  infeade-i  by  General  Needhnm  with  130 
Aodeat  BritODB.  800  Irish  militiu,  300  Dur- 
hun  Foiribl^,  and  aoaie  yeomaary,  agninat 
n\ia  J')hn  Murphy,  who  led  soum  27,000 
nMt  *ith  a  few  guiu  to  the  attack.  In 
ipttrot  the  dctennined  tun  with  which  they 
ami  on,  tho  reb«lB  w«re  benton  back  with 
fRtU  tcMB,  anil  hjul  to  give  up  the  idu  of 
nurhinir  on  Dublin. 

ArliaBton,  HeioiT  Bbbhbt,  Eahl  or  (*. 

,  f.-aa  originaUy  intended  to  lake 

<  liundi,  but  on  tho  outbreak  of 

A  ..    he  joined  the  Royalist  army 

-  .  . -..;i.:..'.r.     Alter  the  death  of  Charles 

1 ,  l>F  jiiiti'd  CharlcB  II.,  and  was  employed 

bf  huD  as  ambBHsador  to  Madrid.     In  1662 

lii  ttM  miulv  one  of  the  SecretarieB  of  Statu. 

mi  in  lOCI  was  created  a  baron.    In  1667 

t   tL<'  Cabal  ministry.     In   1674  he 

l."l  by  the  House  of  Commons, 

..tht-e  to  Kir  J.  Williamson,  pur- 

11^  tocn.  the  post  of  Lord  (.Thnm- 

..      1  >.  .  h  he  huid  till  1681.    Arlington 

•  u  a  <'jiflii'lu",  but  never  showed  himself 

••T)'  i^ouB  fur  his  n^ligion,  thuuf;h  rtady 

lo  mga  tha  secret  atauBes  in  the  IVeaty  of 

I>vnx.    Sharing  the  wont  of  politics!  prin- 

Iafk,  taid^tiie  cosmopolitan  indifference  lo 
MHtitntunu  and  religions"  which  distin- 
gnbad  the  pulitirians  with  whom  he  was 
iBMistad,  Arlington  was  neverthelcas  in 
■My  nmfiKta  superior  to  most  of  them.  He 
vatiaatvwi  to  maintAinhimaelf  at  r.onrt,  and 
in  Ott  punuit  of  this  object  he  displayed  great 
nVdcC)-.  mnorce,  and  flexibility  of  temper ; 
M'ba  waa  regarded  as  the  man  in  Eng- 
hai  who  Itaat  ovmt«pped  the  lino  of  go<>d 
naduct.  Ha  potseased  Hie  culture  of  European 
■arty  at  that  time :  by  the  eiceswe  which 
■«■«  ia  favour  at  the  court  he  was  littlo 
•Atted :  hit  hoots  of  Insure  he  devoted  l« 
Uk  aiadr  of  tbe  liteiatv  produrts  of  that 
hnllal  age."  Rankc,  Hitl.  of  Sng.,  vol.  iii.. 
|>  in.     See  also  Hacaulav,  BUI.  of  Eng., 

ArCactoB's  L^bn  to  8ir  ir.  Timplf  (pnbtlabed 
MSIianoiialf  Id  ITOl]  an  nt  •nne  irapDnuiM 
lar  i^<liylonatiichu(4r7ot  Cbkrleall.'snigii. 

Kvf^A^  Thb  SpjUnsB,  is  tbe  nsjne 
iNallir  afiplkd  to  the  great  militan-  and  naval 
mfe^ian  detipatched  by  PhiUp  II.  of  t^pain 
M^  Eiig;ts>nil  in  IS6B.  The  eijuipping  of 
tomat  d*et  was  protracted  by  bis  incorrigible 
Un  of  dcdar  and  hesitation,  but  it  is 
MhUetlMt  it  wa«  ready  to  sail  in  1G87. 
hmMit  in  any  raae  have  been  kept  waiting 
«•  tw  nofo'tin  the  IVince  of  Panna  had 
ka  unr  ready  in  Flanders,  hut.  however  that 

Ihv  it  wa«  ilelayeil  by  Dmke'i  vigorous 
E   aa     lb«     ooaoa     ol     Portugal     ami 


Andalusia.  Early  in  1S8B  the  damage  ho 
had  done  was  repaired,  and  the  Invincible 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  latter  days 
of  May.  It  was  commanded  by  Don  AlonBO 
do  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  '  Sidonia.  who 
succeeded  to  the  commnnd  on  the  death  of 
Diia  Alvaro  de  Basan,  the  Uarquis  of  Santa 
Cruz.  It  consisted  of  13Q  vessels,  manuod  by 
8.4dU  sailors,  and  2,088  galloy-sluvcs.  It 
curried  1!),296  soldiers,  and  2.0S0  pieces  of 
artilleiy.  The  provisions  of  food  and  anmiu- 
nition  were  abundant,  but  the  ships  were  ill- 
fitted  for  the  navigation  of  the  Chunm-I,  of 
which  the  Spanish  sailers  knew  nothing. 
From  tbe  beginning  it  met  with  1om<'S  and 
misfortunes.  It  was  scattered  by  a  gulo  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Lisbon,  iluring  which 
(ine  galley  wont  down,  and  two  werti  seiied 
by  the  slaves  who  revolted,  and  overpowered 
the  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  Friduv,  July 
23  (N.S.).  that  Mt>dina  gidonia  could  rally 
his  ships,  and  sail  from  Corumia.  On 
Thursday,  July  28,  the  fleet  was  off  tha 
Lizard,  and  hod  its  flnt  sight  of  the  English 
fleet  on  Saturday  the  30th.  The  English 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Bowanl  of  Effing- 
ham, had  thirty  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
a  large  number  o(  volunteer  ships,  with  him, 
and  was  assisted  by  Drake.  Hawkins.  Fro- 
btsher.  Winter,  Haleigh.  and  other  seamen. 
The  Armuda  was  steered  tor  Calais  Bond. 
On  Sunday,  July  31,  some  fighting  took  place, 
in  whith  Uie  unwieldy  Spttnish  eliijM  were 
completely  outmana-nvred.  Tbey  wore  built 
so  extremely  high,  and  drew  so  few  feet 
of  water  in  proportion,  that  they  could  not 
tarry  enough  sail.  The  handy  Fjiglish  vessels 
cloned  and  drew  off  as  they  pleased.  Our 
seainen,  acting  on  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  followed  in  the  English  navy, 
truated  to  their  rapid  and  accurate  artillery 
fire,  and  refused  oil  temptations  to  board  the 
enemy,  whose  vessels  were  crowded  with 
soldiers.  Tbe  Grst  encounter  proved  the 
wiedom  of  this  evBlem  of  tactics.  Tlie  flag- 
ship uf  the  Andaliuiitn  squadron  was  dis- 
abUKl,  and  fell  into  the  bands  tit  I>rake  after 
a  long  ligbt.  The  Armada,  arranged  in  the 
halt-moon  farmnlion  which  had  been  adopted 
at  Lepanto,  continued  its  way  through  the 
Channel,  keeping  indifferent  order.  On 
August  2  there  weis  another  indecisive  can- 
nonade off  Forlland.  in  which  the  English 
seamen  followed  their  naual  system  of  attack  : 
end  though  they  did  not  do  the  t^paiiianis 
any  considemble  damage,  they  further  proved 
their  superiority  in  aeainanship,  and  oon- 
\-inted  tha  enemy  that  ho  could  only  hope  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terma  By  Saturday 
the  0th,  the  Spanish  Armada  had  rcjithed 
Calais,  and  waited  lor  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  was  U>  join  it  from  Flanders.  But  the 
prince,  by  one  of  the  fitraordinarj-  oversights 
which  ruined  all  Philip's  plans,  hud  no  armed 
ships,  and  was  closely  biocitaded  by  the  Dutch. 
On    Sunday    night   (August    7)   the   English 


(74) 


admiralfl  aent  fire-ships  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  cut  their  cables  and  stood  to  sea  in  a 
panic.  On  Monday  they  were  fiercely  attacked, 
and  soon  became  utterly  disorganised.  On 
Tuesday,  August  9,  the  Armada,  greatly 
diminit^od  by  loss  of  vessels,  which  had  been 
sunk  or  compelled  to  strike,  or  driven  on 
shore,  was  drifting  helplessly  on  the  coast  of 
Zeeland.  A  sudden  change  of  wind  saved  it 
for  the  moment,  but  the  crews  had  no  more 
stomach  for  the  fight.  By  the  next  day  they 
had  quite  lost  heart  and  begun  to  fly  to  the 
north.  They  were  followed  for  some  dis- 
tance by  a  few  English  vessels,  but  there  was 
no  effectual  pursuit.  Elizabeth's  fleet  had 
been  ill-provided  with  powder  and  shot,  and 
still  worse  with  food.  They  had  put  to  sea 
in  a  hurry,  and  they  had  moreover  been 
now  engaged  almost  incessantly  for  days.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  after 
three  general  engagements  and  numerous 
skirmishes  the  ships  were  out  of  ammunition. 
The  want  of  provisions  is  less  excusable.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  volunteer  vessels 
were  almost  as  badly  found  as  the  queen's, 
and  that  what  is  often  called  Elizabeth's 
parsimony  was  in  fact  want  of  experience 
in  equipping  a  large  force,  and  was  common 
to  her  with  her  people.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  the  vessels  of  the  Royal 
Navy ;  the  volunteers,  though  they  proved 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  helped  to  make 
a  moral  impression  on  the  Spaniards,  did 
comparatively  httle  of  the  real  work.  The 
preparations  on  shore  were  probably  dis- 
tinguished more  by  spirit  than  efiiciency, 
but  they  were  never  tested,  and  it  is  im- 

Sossible  to  know  what  they  would  have 
one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
the  Prince  of  Parma  had  a  veteran  force  in 
Flanders,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  Armada  were  as  new  as  the  Eng- 
lish militia.  The  Spiniarda  straggled  homo 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  con- 
tinual storms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  vessels  went  down  or  were  driven  on 
shore.  Only  fifty-three  ships  reached  Spain, 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  so  terrible,  that 
it  was  said  that  every  family  in  the  country 
lost  a  member. 

The  standard  historians  of  Elizabeth's  rei^, 
and  Camden,  Fuller,  or  Uakluyt,  need  acarcoW 
be  mentioned,  nud  the  Muue  may  be  said  of 
Froude  or  Motley.  There  is  a  very  icood  oo- 
count  of  the  A.nn>ida  iu  Sonthey's  Ia)9  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Ejffingham,  in  the  Cahine*  Cyclov<xdia, 
with  copious  citations  of  authorities;  and  a 
French  writer,  M.  1^'omeron,  has  to'd  the  story 
very  fully  In  his  recent  Li/i  of  Philip  11.  On 
the  Spauish  side,  may  be  mentioned  8^rader, 
Herrera,  and  Cabrem,  in  their  Lives  of  Philip. 
Cabrera  was  an  official  historian,  who  wmte 
uader  royal  dictation,  and  (fives,  of  course,  the 
royal  view.  He  is  chiefly  valuable  as  Bhowitif;; 
wh4t  the  Spanish  gov*-mment  wished  to  be 
believed.  Several  accounts  by  eye-witne^wes 
are  to    be  found  in  the    Doeummion   In«di*oa 

Spanish    Stat«    Papers),    particularly   in    the 
urteeath  and  forty-eighth  volumes. 

[D.  H.] 


AxtOBight  The  School  (or  Univeusity) 
OF,  was  the  centre  of  early  Irish  monastic 
civilisation  and  learning.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  scholars  who  made  Ireland  famous  iu 
France,  and  those  who  founded  Glastonbiiry, 
came.  The  most  famous  among  the  Irish 
scholars  trained  at  Armagh  is  of  course  Johu 
Scotus  Erigena,  whose  death  may  be  placed  in 
the  year  875.  Even  the  capture  of  Armagii 
by  Olaf 's  Danes  was  not  suiiicient  to  destroy 
entirely  its  school  and  its  fame  for  learning. 
The  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  school 
there  is  vouched  for  by  the  proceedings  of  a 
synod  in  1158,  which  decided  that  no  one  waa 
to  be  instituted  as  a  professor  of  theology 
who  had  not  completed  his  education  at 
Armagh.  The  presence  of  foreign  students^ 
can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  ezistenoe  of  a  learned  body  in 
Armagh  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  see 
was,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ostmen,  almost 
always  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

Anuaglly  Tub  Synod  of,  was  held  in 
1170,  when  the  Irish  prelates,  alarmed  at  thu 
English  invasion,  which  they  regarded  as  a. 
divine  visitation,  determined  that  all  English, 
slaves  should  be  set  free. 

▲rmad  Hautrality-    In  1 780  a  coali. 

tion  known  as  the  First  Armed  Neutrality  wa«* 
entered  into  by  the  northern  powers,  who  re- 
sented the  right  of  search  which  was  claimed 
by  England  in  respect  of  aU  neutral  vessels. 
In  the  treaty  then  made  between  Russia^ 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  principle  was  pro> 
claimed  that  '*free  ships  make  free  goods,'* 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  an<l 
that  a  port  is  to  be  considered  blockaded  only 
when  a  sufficient  force  for  its  blockade  is  in 
front  of  it.  There  was  some  ground  for  tho 
contention  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  tho 
sea  should  be  the  same  as  on  land.  At  thia 
time  Qreat  Britain  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  with  the  American  colonies ;  France 
and  Holland  were  also  at  war  with  her ;  and 
the  right  of  search  was  indispensable,  if  aho 
was  to  make  any  use  of  her  naval  supe- 
riority. Nevertheless,  pressed  as  she  waa,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  take  any  active  stepa 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  though  she  con* 
tinned  to  exercise  her  right,  which  had  been 
admitted  by  the  several  powers  in  former 
treaties.  The  armed  neutrality  was  aban- 
doned by  Sweden  in  1787 ;  in  1793  Russia 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  expressly  recognised  the  right  of  search 
on  neutnd  vessels;  and  in  the  same  year 
America  made  a  similar  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1799  Napoleon,  by  a  re- 
markable exercise  of  diplomatic  skill,  induced 
the  Americans  to  adopt  a  maritime  code  on 
the  basis  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780 ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  other  powers  saw  an 
opening  for  a  profitable  trade  with  France,  if 
the  right  of  search  were  abolished.  The  prin* 
ciplesof  the  ArmedNeutrality  were  aocoxdingly 


t  Iht)  determined  peraiUeocs  ut 
,•,  vemiueait,  Miubinal  with  the 

Kuity  of   Napolouu,  inductjd  the 

<  '  m  nguin  t«  miter  iaUi  a  toali- 
I-  Ulfl  Stimid  Arnttd  Aeulralilji 

<  '.I'.'c  ita  principles.  The  Knglinh 
i.l«4  with  dwiure  enei^.  A 
i  .Itched  to  the  Biiltit: ;  nud  Ihe 

.:.  :i'  III  ijf  Cvpenlui((Bii,  lollowed  by  the 
™.  „i  Lilt  I"*!!!,  effectuiill)'  bruko  up  thit 
uiuUuxu  couliUoa.  Oa  Juui-  IT,  1801,  Ihe 
IbtiliiM  Gontentinn  of  8l.  Pctenbuig  whs 
•laoed:  and  QniiUy  u  wiriBS  of  tnuitiEd  wtis 
bMw««n  Great  Brituia  and  tliu  northern 
a  bjr  which  Iho  Armod  N'eutrtdity  wua 
i.__j  L..  yjp  right  of  toarch  was 
aaqr  oamad,  uid  it  woe  K^toed  Uiut  bk>i:k- 
I»  UBM    bn   fefficient  tu  be  vulid.      [Nbd- 

K«b  wd  ScIumU.  Hid.  if  TniUi.  it  34,  uxl 
n  ai  -5  .  AliaoB.  Hut.  -/  Euro]- ,  JaiJgmeiiU 
.>!  3ir  W.  Scott  ID  Uvbtiuutt'i  itoiwrta. 


IB  wen:  thuse  Duti:h  Pruteatuii 
(glIiiTE<lAniiiGiuBtHanneiu8eii),tn  oppusition 
to  iIlc  mure  rigid  loUuwurs  of  Calvin.  The 
jiny  wa»  the  fruit  of  the  reaction  which  had 
■liiai  in  the  bet-inDin^  of  the  levimteeitth 
VDlary  in  the  minds  of  many  men  against 
~'  "  Knned  the  bigotry  of  eilreme  Pro- 
''  D.  and  which  main  them  inquire 
■MUcr  Ole  Kefomiers,  in  their  doaire  U> 
■K  rid  of  ttut  evils  uf  Popery,  hud  not  also 
Mbnyed  much  that  »aa  vit*!  in  Catholiu 
QhMtuiHy.  In  tbo  Netherlands  Ihe  con- 
norasy  bvtween  the  ArmiaiuDii  and  "  Go- 
Buata  "  hid,  csrly  in  the  ITth  centriiy.  to 
lolait  commotioua.  To  disputes  of  dn^iniiu 
■9e  added  thoie  concerning  the  ri^hta  of 
lU  Cliarch  with  iBterence  to  tho  authority  of 
1^  eiiil  govcroment  in  ecclcsiaatical  aSaira. 
Be  AnuiniuDs.  vith  their  leanings  to  the 
oiKlrinieB  of  Zwingli,  maintained  the  rigrht  of 
lit  l^tuir  to  oondQi't  the  govuinnteat  of  the 
llouvh.  in  conformity  with  the  modei  of 
^njjlure.  and  urgul  that,  by  th'.-  u]di>pend«nco 
ikiBwd  liy  spiHtnal  aathority  in  the  Bo- 
lonaed  Chun-h.  a  new  popedom  waa  beinc' 
It  m.  The  Gomariatfl,  on  the  other  hand, 
■ridly  adhering  to  tbe  prindptea  of  Calvin, 
Imaiided  tho  eomplete  autonomy  of  the 
'-■borth.  This  echimn  Bpread  to  the  ^litical 
■arid.  Tho  heads  of  the  mnnicipal  ohpirchy 
■rir>d  vtlh  th(^  ArminiaDB.  The  leaders  of 
tk  pmnilKr  party,  under  Maurice  the  Stadt- 
Uto.  rioclan^  against  their  riralg  for  the 
GaiMdHA.  At  the  national  Synod  of  Dort, 
■Ud  omuDnniHl  ita  sittings  in  1618,  the 
•ktatf  iBilnl  with  the  latter  in  reeard  both 
W  daatrine  «od  Church  authwity.  The  Sj-nod 
Mmd  ita  MnuTi-nfe  to  the  strict  Calvinistio 
nt*toa  onronditjotial  election  by  gmre.  and 
tS»  hufawtidrnce  "f  the  Church.  Sileneod 
»  HaK"-^    AxmiiiianiBm  took  firm  root  in 


England,  and  was  welcomed  by  many  who 
shured  in  the  reaction  against  I'uriUiniem. 
A  violent  controversy  begau  letwtt'nCt^ilviuisls 
and  Arminiana.  Jaincol.  attempted  to  silence 
it  (laai) :  but.  in  (act,  in  hia  later  years,  the 
king,  who  had  been  a  CuJviniBt  all  his  lite, 
and  had  even  wiitteu  a  book  aguiuKl  Vuraliua, 
thH  Huccesaor  uf  Amiiniua,  leaned  luwurds 
Anninianism.  For  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by 
aacribiog  equal  authority  to  all  ministers  o! 
God's  Word,  no  matter  what  their  position, 
indirectly  condemned  tho  English  Church. 
Tluj  Puiituna  and  Presbyterians  regarded  tho 
spread  of  Anninianism  with  great  dislike, 
and  on  March  2,  1629,  the  Conioions  msolved 
thikt  "  vbosuever  ahiLtl  bring  in  inuovalion  in 
religion,  or  by  favour  seek  lo  introduce  Popery 
or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a  lupilal 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth." 
But  Arminianism  continued  to  guin  iuUueuce 
miong  the  High  Chnrchmen,  and  tho  term 
(amu  to  be  applied  genemUy  to  all  those  who 
objected  both  to  the  Roman  and  Calvinist 
doctrines  and  theory  of  Church  government 
(though  they  considered  the  Romun  CathoUc 
(.Thurch  as  corrupt  and  unsound),  and  who 
wished  that  tlie  English  Church  should  occupy 
a  middle  position  buCwoen  Kome  and  Geneva. 
Charles  I.  and  Laud  were  claimed  by  this 
party  HB  its  champions.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  equally  averse  to  Romanism  and  Puri- 
tanism, and  Ihey  wore  reftarded  by  the  English 
Anninians  as  thi>  grunt  defenders  of  the 
Church  frum  the  dhn)ccrs  which  threatened 
her  on  both  aides.  After  the  Hestoratlon  tho 
umno  "  Arminian"  tell  into  disuse.  [Laud.] 
buke.  Hilt,  g/  i;ng.,Ll»,Ao.;  Hook.'lrch- 
buAnpi ;  Pen?,  HUt.  of  Ilu  Kag.  Cfturcft .-  B.  B. 
Ourdmer.  Uiit-  of  Jfsg,,  JWS— J«l.-  neircIceD, 
Chu,-ch^„iStal..  [S.J.L.] 

Anna,  Absizk  of.    [Assiee.] 

Amstrong,  Six  Johk,  of  Oilnocldo 
U.  1531),  was  tho  head  of  a  powerful 
family,  which  held  practically  independent 
power  on  the  borders  of  England  ond  Scot- 
htnd  and  tho  "dobntcable  hmit."  The  Scots 
government,  however,  regarded  tho  Arm- 
strouKS  as  robbers,  and  James  V.  deter-  ■ 
minod  to  suppresu  them.  In  1S31  the  king 
entered  the  border  country  at  tho  head  of  a 
powerful  force.  Sir  John  Armstrong  came 
lo  meet  the  king  in  great  state,  and  attended 
by  a  train  of  gentleman.  Hoivos  immediately 
seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  Pitscottie  Chronicle  repiescntB 
him  as  saying  to  James,  when  his  entroatiea 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  " '  I  am  but  ane 
fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  face ;  but 
luid  I  known,  sir,  that  yo  would  have  taken 
my  life  this  day,  I  should  hnve  lived  upon 
the  borders  in  di^spite  of  King  Uarry  and  you 
both;  for  I  know  King  Harry  woijd  down- 
weigh  my  best  horse  with  gold  to  know  that 
I  was  condemned  to  die  this  day." 

flron.    of  PilimlNf:    Armatrong,  HiiL   uf 
LidditdaU ;  Burtao.  Httl.  uf  Seou,  Hi. 


(  76) 


.      [MlLITiJlT  StBTBK.] 


Army  Plot  (1641)  was  an  attempt  to 
use  the  English  army,  which  had  not  been 
disbanded  uter  the  Scotch  War,  to  coerce 
the  Parliament.  There  were  two  distinct 
plots  for  this  purpose:  (1)  Percy  Wibnot 
and  other  officers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment proposed  to  induce  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  would 
stand  by  the  king :  (a)  if  parliamentary  pres- 
sure were  put  upon  him,  either  to  compel  him 
to  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  force  him  to  dis- 
band the  Irish  army  before  the  Soots  were 
disbanded ;  [b)  or  if  the  full  revenue  he  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years  were  not  placed  in 
his  hands.  At  the  same  time,  a  plot  some- 
what similar,  but  contemplating  the  direct 
employment  of  force,  was  being  contrived 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Henry  Jerm^n 
with  the  approval  of  the  queen.  They  m- 
tended  to  conunence  operations  by  placing 
the  command  of  the  armv  in  the  hands  of  the 

m 

Earl  of  Newcastle  and  Greorge  Young. 
Charles  at  first  endeavoured  to  get  the  two 
parties  to  work  together,  and  finding  this 
impossible,  decided  against  Suckling's  plan. 
Young,  seeing  no  prospect  of  becoming 
lieutenant-general,  betrayed  the  plot  to  tho 
Earl  of  Newport,  through  whom  it  reached 
Pym  (April  1).  Meanwhile,  Suckling  had 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  he 
was  also  arranging  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Strafford  from  the  Tower.  Pym  made  use 
of  his  knowledge  of  this  double  plot  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
support  of  the  people.  On  May  3,  the  I^:o- 
testation  was  drawn  up,  on  the  next  day  it 
was  taken  by  the  Lords,  on  the  5th  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
provide  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  8th  that  Bill  and  the  Attainder 
Bill  both  passed  their  first  reading  in  the 
Lords.  The  king,  left  without  any  support, 
^ve  his  assent  to  both  Bills  on  the  10th. 
Percy,  Jermjm,  Suckling,  and  others  fled  to 
France,  but  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Thus  the  first  attempt  to  use  the 
army  against  the  Parliament  gave  fresh 
strength  to  the  popular  party.  (2)  At  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  Daniel 
O'Neill  was  sent  by  tho  king  to  sound  the 
officers  of  the  army  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  up  the  troops  to  London  if  the 
neutrality  of  the  Scots  could  be  secured. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  officers  was 
entrusted  by  the  king  with  a  petition,  to 
which  he  was  to  obtain  signatures  in  the 
army.  The  petition  protested  against  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders, 
tho  diminution  of  tho  king's  ^' just  regalities,'* 
and  the  tumultuous  assemblies  round  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  concluded  with  a 
promise  to  defend  King.  Church,  Parliaiment, 
and  Laws.    The  leaders  of  the  army  repu- 


diated the  petition,  and  O'Neill  was  obliged 
to  fiy,  but  the  king  still  persisted  in  his 
intrigues  for  this  purpose  both  during  his 
journey  to  Scotland  and  his  stay  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  this  new  plot 
made  Pym,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  demand  that  the  king  should 
employ  only  such  ministers  as  Parliament 
should  approve;  otherwise  the  Commons 
would  be  obliged  to  provide  for  Ireland  with- 
out the  king.  He  followed  this  by  bringing 
the  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  that  there  was  **a 
second  design  to  bring  up  the  army  against 
the  Parliament,  and  an  intention  to  make 
the  Scottish  army  stand  as  neutral."  This 
event  did  much  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
'*  Grand  Remonstrance." 

Cluendon.  HiMt.  ofihs  BtbMion ;  SCay.HMl.  of 
th0  Long  Pari;  Whitelocke,  Mtmoin;  8.  S. 
Qapdinar,  Hut.  o/Eng.  [Q.  H.  F.] 


i^  Battle  of  (June  7,  1782),  took 
place  in  the  Mysore  War  between  the  British, 
under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  troops  of 
Hyder  Ali,  commanded  by  the  Sultan  in 
person.  Aiter  an  indecisive  action,  Hyder 
retreated. 

Aniold,  Bbkedict  {b.  1740,  d.  1801),  was  a 
druggist  at  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  when 
the  American  War  of  Independence  broke  out. 
On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  col- 
lected a  body  of  volunteers,  seized  some  arms, 
and  obtained  a  commission  to  capture  Ticon- 
deroga  on  Lake  Champlain.  Subsequently 
he  proceeded  on  his  own  account,  after  sur- 
prising St.  John's,  to  equip  a  small  flotilla 
on  the  lake.  He  displayed  great  bravery 
and  skill,  but  he  offended  Congress  by  his 
independence,  and  he  was  in  turn  offended 
by  their  want  of  confidence,  though  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Philadelphia, 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  forcos. 
At  length,  mortified  by  the  insults  put  upon 
him,  he  entered  into  communications  with  Sir 
H.  Clinton  to  betray  West  Point.  The  project 
failed  through  the  capture  of  Major  Andre 
(q.v.),  but  Arnold  managed  to  escape  to  the 
British  lines,  and  for  some  time  he  commanded 
a  corps  of  American  refugees.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  being  captured  by,  and  escaping  from, 
the  Frendh,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
died. 

J.  Sparks,  Lif»  of  AnuAd;  Bancroft,  Hiii.  of 
Amtrica. 


m^m,M.wmmmf  Bbfencb  OF  (1867).  On  July 
25,  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th  Native  Regiments, 
quartered  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  Bengal, 
mutinied,  plundered  the  town  and  station  of 
Anah,  and,  headed  by  Koer  Singh,  a  Zemin- 
dar, who  had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house 
where  sixteen  Englishmen  and  sixty  Sikh 
police  had  taken  refuge  and  fortified  them- 
selves. Mr.  Boyle,  an  engineer,  was  the  Ufe 
of  the  defence,  and  it  was  to  his  servioes  that 


Uw  nccanfiil  M>nduct  of  it  mB  due.  An 
lOrafi  to  relieve  the  bemegeil  from  Dina- 
fwir  Uleil ;  but  Miijar  Vijii»iit  Eyre,  of  the 
■nilkiT,  lortneil  a  smBU  fit!  Id  torw,  with 
ihlcb  ks  def mted  the  rGbeli  with  «overe  loBa 
m  August  ^nd,  und  on  tlio  3rd  releued  the 
^Ultnt  Ullle  garrigoo. 

Sa  J.  Kaje.  UiM.  of  t\e  8ep<»i  War^  Tot.  Hi  ; 

Ans&i  Pkerade  of.  1.  Scotch. — In 
lift;,  eir  B.  Boj-d  wM  creatod  Earl  of 
Imn.  Itis  widov  married  James.  I«rd 
UioiltoD,  and  the  ourldotn  puBiwd  into  thnt 
UmiU.  [Hjuhlto!..]  2.  Ikibu.— In  1693, 
CturtH  Bnller,  Warden  of  the  CSnque 
pDit^  uid  Ha>t«r  of  the  Ordnance  in 
litbad,  Hvond  ion  of  Thomas,  Eurl  of 
timoej,  the  son  of  Jamei,  Duke  of  Onnonde, 
■M  erattd  Eftrl  of  Ajtbu.  The  peemge, 
hovner,  beouue  eitinct  with  bioi.  The  pre- 
•snt  peen^  whb  mnfem^d  on  Sir  Arthur 
Qw  in  IT58.  He  was  the  descendant  of  Sir 
IW  0<ire,  capt&in  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Elinbrth's  reign,  who  nnived  in  Ireland  and 
flblained   large   grsnte    of   knd    in  County 

si.ro. 

Amui,  Jaucs   Hamilton,  2nn  Eabl  of 

Uld    DCKS     riT     aUTBLndlAfLT     (d.    1676), 

Itu  he«d  of  the  huuie  ol  Hamilton,  and  a 
aai  relntiTe  of  Jaium  Y.  of  Scotland,  Bct«d 
u  R^^nt  for  some  time,  until  he  was 
ifiijiWed  by  hia  rival  the  Ear!  of  Angus. 
tilt  bead  uf  the  house  of  Douglas.  On 
lb*  death  of  Jsmea  V.  he  again  became 
KrXcnt-  l^e  confirmation  of  a  treaty  with 
En^and,  Io43.  was  qnicklt'  followed  by 
«  ka^ne  on  the  pert  of  the  Regent  and 
Cudmal  Beaton  against  all  English  inter- 
'n*no«,  and  Kwn  ufU'rwards  the  English 
•obuBdor,  i^ir  lUiph  Sadltr,  was  requoslcd 
k>  vithdnw.  In  IdIT  Anan  was  defeated  at 
Pinkie,  uul  in  la&4  the  regency  wan  trana- 
(jmJ  to  Mary  of  Guise,  Anan  being  rc- 
•iinl.^  fv.r  his  acquiescence  by  the  dukedom 
.1  nT.(.ith"rnult,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
I.  '<[^.  He  joined  the  Lords  of  the 
.11  and  supported  tha  Reformers : 
.|  ifp(«ition  lo  the  Darnley  marriage, 
!  -ii.'  resentment  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
'.hal  hi-  jnilfjed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Eng- 
linii.  Retiimtng  some  time  afterwords,  ho 
•M  lOToneilnl  to  the  queen,  and  during  the 
Ciril  War  be  aod  the  rest  of  the  Hamiltons 
■mnrtnl  hn  against  the  Keforming  Lords. 
Eoe  abdication  of  Mary,  1567.  he  was 
1  one  uf  the  Council  of  Regency.  In 
Le  waa  imprisoned  by  Murmy  in 
bnrtiti  CaAtlo.  Ho  wnaamanof  ficklennd 
'  r  character,  of  courteous  manners, 
int  address,  but  by  no  means  fitted 
Iflhe  bis''  po^t'""  ^  which  he  wks  called. 
JjtMua  Hamhtok,  3Rn  Eael  of 
F^m'm  the  tea  of  the  Duke  <if  Chatel- 
-    •-   '^^    tJia    heir   of    the    Hamiltons. 


)  An 

Haviog  left  Fiance,  where  his  life  wus  in 
liangei  from  the  Guises,  he  becnue  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Mary  Quoen  of  Scots, 
whom  ho  planned  to  carry  off  in  1 66 1 .  Hia 
failure  in  his  suit  seems  to  have  affected  his 
reason.  He  became  mod,  and  continued  a 
nuuiiac  till  he  died. 

Arran,  Jamks  Stvaut,  Eabi  of  <rf.  1B96), 
was  a  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  a  brotber- 
in-Iatv  of  Knox.  In  1681  ho  received  the 
estates  and  title  which  the  house  of  Hamilton 
had  forfeited,  as  the  reward  for  hia  seal  in 

trocuring  the  condemnation  of  the  Kegent 
(orton.  He  aided  Lennox  in  compassing  the 
ruin  of  hta  enemy  Morton  ;  a  prisoner  at  the 
"  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  Arran  quickly  revenged 
liimsalf  by  collecting  an  army  in  the  interest 
of  James  VI.,  and  by  taking  the  lend  against 
the  conspirators;  and  having  extorted  a 
confession  from  Gowrie  by  fair  promises, 
used  it  against  him  to  hia  mio.  Ue 
became  Chancellor  and  Lieut«nant- General 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  stroogtli  of  the 
king's  favour,  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  the  Scotch  barons,  rousing  their 
hatred  by  his  arrogance.  The  English 
govenunent  found  means  lo  accuse  him  of 
instigating  a  border  raid,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  the  Scottish  court  in  1684. 
(Shortly  afterwurds,  on  a  combination  against 
biin  of  the  Hamiltons  (whcio  estates  he  held], 
qnd  the  banished  lords,  Arnin  bad  to  enape 
as  best  he  could  to  the  hills  of  Ayrshire.  He 
was  slain  by  James  Douglas  of  Torthorwold 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Morton. 

Arras,  Thb  CoNunEss  of  (H35),  was 
nsscmblcd  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
lietween  England,  France,  and  Buivnndy. 
AmbaasBiIuiB  came  from  England,  Franco, 
Bur^ndy,  the  Pope,  the  Council  of  Easle, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Naples,  Portugal.  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Kavarre,  Poland,  Denmark,  Milan, 
and  Brittany.  The  French  offered  to  cede 
Normandy  and  Guienne  to  the  English,  but 
this  was  indignantly  refused,  and  the  Tresty 
of  Truyes  was  insisted  upon,  certain  territories 
south  of  the  Loire  being  offered  to  Charles  of 
France,  This  being  rejected,  the  English 
representatives  withdrew,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  ulliaiice  wsa  signed  between  France 
and  Burgundy,  by  which  the  latter  power 
agreed  not  to  treat  with  the  English  without 
the  ssnctiou  of  the  King  of  France. 


traced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufua 
— were  commiasions  given  to  certain  in- 
dipiduals  called  CommissionerH  of  Army  to 
press  a  number  of  men  in  their  district,  or 
sometimes  all  men  capable  of  hearing  amis 
for  the  king's  service,  and  to  train  them 
in  military  duties.  Under  Edwnrd  1,  the 
forces  thus  raided  were  paid  liy  tlie  king, 
hut  oniler  Edward  II,  and  Edward  III.  the 
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cost  usually  fell  on  the  townships  which 
furnished  the  men.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
these  commissions,  when  issued  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  were  unconstitutional, 
and  Edward  III.  had  to  promise  that  all 
troops  levied  by  this  means  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  king — a  promise  which,  however, 
was  not  kept.  In  1352  and  1403  it  was  pro- 
\'ided  that  "  the  common  assent  and  grant  of 
Parliament"  should  be  obtained  before  these 
commissions  were  issued,  and  the  latter  of 
these  statutes  further  provided  that,  **  except 
in  case  of  invasion,  none  shall  be  constrained 
to  go  out  of  their  own  counties,  and  that 
men  chosen  to  go  on  the  king's  service  out 
of  England  shall  be  at  the  king's  wages  from 
the  day  they  leave  their  own  counties."  Com- 
missions of  Array,  which  were  frequently 
issued  under  the  Plantagenet  kings,  and  were 
not  uncommon  under  the  Lancastrians  and 
Tudors,  ceased  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
latest  bears  date  1557.     [Milita&y  System.] 

Stubba,  Cand,  Hut. 

Arrest*  Freedom  fbom,  is  the  special 
privilege  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  is  enjoyed  by  them  during 
the  session,  and  for  forty  days  before  and 
after,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  an  analogous  privilege  is  in  a  law 
of  Ethelbert  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
provides  that  "  If  the  king  call  his  people  to 
him,  and  any  one  there  do  them  injury,  let 
him  compensate  with  a  twofold  *  hot,*  and  fifty 
shillings  to  the  king."  In  1290  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  petition  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
that  he  might  distrain  for  the  rent  of  a  house 
held  of  him  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
replied,  that  ''  It  does  not  seem  fit  that  the 
king  should  grant  that  thev  who  are  of  his 
council  should  be  distrained  in  time  of  Par- 
liament." So  too  in  the  Prior  of  Malton's 
case,  in  1315.  The  first  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vilege by  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  1433,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  any  assault  on  a  member 
on  his  way  to  Parliament  was  to  be  punishable 
by  a  double  fine  ;  though  in  1404  Henry  IV. 
had  replied  to  a  petition  that  a  threefold  fine 
might  be  inflicted  for  such  an  offence,  that 
though  he  admitted  the  privilege,  the  existing 
remedy  was  sufficient.  The  existence  of  the 
privilege  was  thus,  by  usage  and  by  statute, 
clearly  established];  but  frequent  violations 
occurred  under  the  Angevin  and  Lancastrian 
kings.  In  1301  Henry  Keiarhley  was  im- 
prisoned by  Edward  I.  after  the  parliament 
of  Lincoln.  In  1376,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Good  Parliament,  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gannt : 
whilst  in  1453  occurred  the  famous  oaso  of 
Speaker  Thorpe,  who  was  imprisoned  during 
the  prorogation  of  Parliamimt  at  the  suit  of 
the  Duke  of  York.    The  Commons  tried  to 


obtain  his  release  ''for  the  despatch  of  the 
business  of  Parliament,"  but  failed,  though  the 
judges  held  that  *'  if  a  member  were  arrested 
for  any  less  cause  than  treason,  felony, 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  sentence  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  make  his  attorney  and  be 
released  to  attend  in  Parliament."  Thorpe, 
however,  was  not  released,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1460, 
Walter  Clerk,  member  for  Chippenham,  was 
arrested  "  for  a  fine  to  the  king,  snd  damages 
to  two  private  suitors,"  whereupon  the 
Commons  demanded  and  obtained  his  release. 
In  1477  John  Atwyll,  member  for  Exeter, 
was  imprisoned  for  debt,  but  was  released  on 
the  petition  of  the  House.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  arrested  members  had  ob- 
tained their  release  either  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  if  they  were  imprisoned  in 
execution  after  judgment,  or  by  a  writ  of 
privilege  issued  by  the  Chancellor  if  confined 
on  mesne  process  (».«.,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  but  before  judgment);  but, 
in  1543,  in  the  case  of  George  Ferrers,  who 
had  been  arrested  as  surety  for  a  debt,  the 
House  demanded  his  release  by  virtue  of 
its  own  authority,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
sheriffs  to  liberate  him  committed  them  to 
prison  for  contempt,  their  proceedings  being 
confirmed  by  the  king.  From  this  time 
members  were  usually  released  by  the  Ser- 
jeant by  warrant  of  the  mace,  not  by  writ. 
In  1603  occurred  the  case  of  Sir  Thomab 
Shirley,  whom  the  warder  of  the  Fleet  refused 
to  release  for  fear  of  becoming  personally 
liable  for  his  debt.  This  led  to  an  Act  dis- 
charging from  all  liability  the  officer  from 
whose  custody  a  person  having  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  has  been  delivered,  and  en- 
abling the  creditor  to  sue  out  a  new  writ  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  some 
time  belonged  not  only  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment but  also  to  their  sf'rvants  (as  in 
Smalley's  case,  1575,  and  Johnson*s  case, 
1621),  but  in  1770  was  confined  to  the  persons 
of  members,  owing  to  the  frequent  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  used  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  debt.  As  lately  as  1880  it  was 
decided  on  precedents  that  the  duration  of 
the  privilege  is  forty  days  before  and  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  must  bo  clearly  defined.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  always  maintained 
its  powers  of  imprisoning  its  own  members 
for  contempt,  as  in  the  ease  of  John  Stone 
in  1547,  and  Arthur  Hall  in  1581.  The 
right  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  claim 
freedom  from  arrest  has  never  been  allowed 
to  extend  t^  criminal  offences ;  and  though  in 
1572  Lord  Cromwell  obtained  his  release  after 
committal  for  r-ontempt  of  court,  in  more 
recent  times,  members  committed  by  courts  of 
law  for  open  contempt  have  failed  in  obtain- 
ing release  by  virtue  of  privilege,  "though," 
observes  Sir  Erskine  May,  '*  each  case  is  still 


1.  Husll,   PWoKnti,  ToL  i.  lad.  ot  ISIS) , 
Sir  E.  Uu ,  ParbauuMurii  Prului.-   HbUkhi. 

c»d.  B^.  [F.  r  "  ■- 

Arthur,  Erse,  the  tamoiu  British  and 
'"!in-tijn  hero  of  romuice,  hxd  tilteudy  be- 

■  «nt  ih--(riilre  of  much  Ct'ltic  legend,  eepe- 
ruiliviD  Ilrittanv.  whcii  Uooffrevof  Monmouth 

|]ui  Tork.  tboDgh  it  poiMtned  the  tery  fonn- 
timi  01  history,  acquired,  in  spil«  □(  protest 

If.,  h;  WillijuQ  of  MnlmBsbnry},  wide  popu- 
lititi|.uid)>H»methe  source  of  that  elalnrato 
iifnd  of  Ajthui  and  his  Kound  Table  whidi 
U*  iiwpiivd  so  much  that  ia  best  in  literuturc, 
UmKwt's  fictioBB  were  largolj-  regitrded  as 
iimiTf,  man,  by  an  inentable  resction, 
Uiliun  uid  most  of  the  eighteenth  century 

■  ■.!■  !-  ■.    p-  led  to  disbelieve  that  any  Arthur 

.:<id.  Gildas,  nearly  acnntrinMrHry, 

iTit'iition   of  him,  though  the  (re- 

I  :<i-i'<a  to himin  the  obscure  uttorantes 

-:  li,.  'iVvUh  barda,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  may 

!i-  srt  a^^iunat  Ihia.      But  miinv  donv  Ihu  hiB- 

tnial   nine   of   the  Four  iaoit,' *.nd   the 

orliuM  reillv  historiaU  notices  of  Arthur  are 

tvinJ  ii.   •■  Nt-nniuB"   and  thn  "Welah  tenth 

■  ■    '.  -■.r..mtleraIled^w«fc.(7«m*ri*[MW, 

■  !■■»  says  {Man.  IIM.  Uritin.,  Vi-i), 

1  ■  i^niiilat  contn  iiloB  [ridelicet  Sax- 

..:    nJCTbufl  Brilonnm  :  sed    ipse  dm 

!- ■..■.■lum,   et   in   omnibus  bellis  nietor 

■ulitit."      He  then  givn  a  list  'of  Arthur's 

(■tire  victories,  ending  with  the  battle  "in 

mmta  Badoiii&"     Thin  the  Annnlei  Cambria 

pUfoin  A.i>.  516,  and  make  Arthur  a  Christian 

itHi.     The  same  authority  plaona  his  death 

It  thr  Inttle   of  Cvnlan,  in  S3T.     Will  this 

"idcnco  rompwuatt  for  the  silence  of  Gildas  i 

VlmUly  dewnds  on  our  estimate  of  NenniiiB. 

lUay,  likf  Mitton,  n'pndiate  Nonnius  as  a 

^^  '      '  "  il  author;"  but  others,  indmiing 

■nd  Mr.  Skene,  fully  acuept  his 

r.  tfaouch  nvf^nising  the  frarmentary 

'    "        cterof  the  scriesof  treatises 

■o  by  his  namip.     Hr.  Skene 

'  liook,    of   Welti,    i.    60—89; 

.i.162;  ct.  Glennie's  ^r(A«ri™ 

ij  claims  that  Arthur  was  the  leader 

n  Cyrary  of  StraUiclyde  and 

t  the  Saiona ;   and  identifies 

B  regions  as  the  sri^cB  of  the 

— Hon*  Badonis  being  Boiiden 

'"^gow.     Aithnr,  affording  to 

t   a   king,  but  a  tempomry 

"Gwfcdia-."  who  led  the  corahi  null 

BrincM  of  the  Sortbern  Britons  to 

4  Ttctories.      He  was  Ihp  snct^aior  of 

"s  of  He  |p.gionB  encamped 

..»  Piefish  wall.     His  victories  led  to 

Irirtimi  <rf  the  Saions  to  the  country 

e  Pennine  rsnge,  and  so  crested  the 

a  kinitdoin.     He  died  defeated  by  a 

!    tho    h<«lhen     Britinh.    perhaps    in 

to  wili  the  SttioM,    The  great  anlhority 


■vBHlual  character  of 


of  Dr.  Gueat  (Areliifalofiatl  Journal,  Soliabury 
volume,  1949)  also  actopU  Arthur  as  a  real 
ptsrson.  but  places  the  scene  o(  hla  vintorie*  in 
the  western  border-land  of  the  growing  titate 
of  the  West  Saxons  {e.g.,  Hons  Bndunis  is 
Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire).  Mr.  Elton  {Urii/int 
nf  Jiriliik  Biitrxy,  p.  362)  donbtfully  follows 
Mr.  Skene;  while  Professor  Khys  {Veltie 
Jlritain,  p.  231)  regards  Arthur  as  the  "  ideal 
champion  of  the  Brythonic  race,"  whether  in 
WiJes,  Cnnihria,  Cornwall,  or  Brittuiy. 
■■  Whether  ho  was  from  the  first  a  purely 
imaginsiy  citiracter,  in  whom  the  beel  quali- 
ti(4  of  hiB  race  met.  or  had  some  fntrndHtinti 
in  tlio  facti 

bo  difiieult  to  say."    Periaps  n 
ducided  than  this  can  safely  be  said. 

BoBidpe  the  nlwTB-OMntlDiied  luithoritiel,  the 
MyVj/naHAriilimotoify'^  tfutriiDaTboreforTod  w 
H  coauinlng  the  UuU  of  the  WeliL  Icgvoib-  ol 
Arthur,  GsoSnj  of  HnnDiDnth'i  Bri'iih  Hu- 
lory  li  UmnilaEed  In  Bohu'i  Hrisa,  unl  thn  Mabi. 
iW|f>an  bum  been  tnwalaUd  by  Lsilf  CbarlDlIc 
UDSst.  For  the  iuflniUHw  ol  the  Aithnriu 
laitBud  OB  the  litenture  of  Oenniny.  France, 
and  SnDdtnavia.  •»  on  emj  by  Albrrt  fiobulE 
lUuduiirr.  1B41I.  There  am  aunj  edlCiou  uf 
Lf  Jt'iiumi  d>  In  Tailm  ilondi  ti.f.,  Pu^,  ISeO). 
nod  MaioTj'uMprU  d'ilrlhHThukieep  repristM, 
in  1K17  bj  Soathey,  ind  ISM  by  Wrichl.    The 

eodleH.  ■^.  J".  T.] 

Aitliitr  of  Brittany  I*.  llfT,  rf.  1203) 

WHS  the  sr.n  of  Lit-otfrcy  I'lantogcuftt  and  Con. 
Btauce,  Duchess  of  Brittany.  His  mother's 
i-hampiunehipof  the  indepcndBnce  of  her  duchy 
no  doubt  damaged  her  son's  cbanDes  of  succoed- 
ing  to  the  crown  of  hianncle.  She  had,  more- 
over, completely  alienated  Itichard  and  Unnen 
EleoiiDT.  so  thjit,  on  Itichard'a  deulli.  John 
WHS  unanimoaaly  accepted  as  kin;;.  Arthur's 
only  hope  lay  in  gaming  the  iigsistiince  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  at  first  seemed  villing 
to  hdp  him:  and  tht  Barons  of  Anjou.  Maine, 
and  'Touraine,  declarrd  for  him.  War  broke 
out  between  Philip  and  John,  but  the  former 
wflu  more  eager  for  his  own  interests  than  for 
Arthur,  and  very  soon  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  Fhilip'a  sidest  son  Louis  was  to 
marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  niece,  John 
giving  her  the  county  of  Evreui  as  a  mai 
portion.  Arthur,  who  was  betrothed  t 
of  Philip's  daughters,  was  forced  to  do  homage 
to  John  for  Brittany.  Quiirrels  very  shortly 
IjTOke  out  between  .Tohii  and  Philip,  who 
iffored  to  receive  the  homage  of  Arthur  for 
the  coimty  of  Anjou,  and  allow  his  knights  to 
join  him  in  conquering  it.  Arthur  commenced 
opera ti on B  by  attacking  his  grandmother 
Eleanor  at  Mirabel ;  bat  he  was  tnptured  by 
.John,  who  imprisoned  him,  first  at  Falaise, 
and  afterwards  at  Rnuen.  where  he  died. 
The  manner  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  determined  with 
certMnty.  All  that  the  historians  of  the 
neirt  reign  muld  say  was  thnt  Arthur  disap- 
penred.  "  Elapao  igilur  aliqnanto  tempore 
Arthurus    evaouit."      (Matt.     Paris,     ('Aroii. 
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Anfflie.,  iii.,  p.  221.).  The  generally  received 
account  of  hie  death,  which  has  beien  conse- 
crated by  tradition  and  poetry,  was,  that  he 
was  murdered  by  his  uncle's  own  hand,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  peers 
of  France  found  John  g^lty  of  the  murder, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  can  be  held  as 
confirmatory  of  the  accusation. 

The  Chroittcle*  of  B.  Hovedeo,  Badalf  de 
ConeBball,  and  Matthew  Paris  (Bolls  Series) ; 
C.  H.  Pearson,  Hist,  of  Eng.  m  th»  Early  and 
Mid,  Agei. 

Artlmr,  Princk  (^.  i486,  d,  1502),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Vll.  His  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon  was  first  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  in 
March,  1489,  when  he  was  not  yet  three  years 
old,  and  he  was  little  more  thaa  fifteen  when 
the  actual  wedding  ceremony  was  celebrated 
at  St.  Paul's,  Nov.  14,  1501.  Bacon  describes 
the  young  prince  as  a  studious  youth,  and 
learned  beyond  his  years.  His  name  of  Arthur 
was  a  graceful  acknowledgment  on  Henry's 
part  of  his  own  British  descent  through  Sir 
Owen  Tudor. 

Baoon,  HM.  ofHmry  TIL 

AlfticlaSf  Lords  op  thb,  appointed  first 
in  1369,  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  became 
g^radually  a  recognised  part  of  the  legislative 
machinery  of  Scotland.  The  "  Lords  '*  con- 
sisted of  a  committee  chosen  equally  from 
each  estate  to  prepare  the  various  measures, 
which,  when  completed,  were  laid  before  the 
Estates  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 
William  III.  endeavoured  to  remodel  the 
svstem  in  1689,  and  ordered  that  the  Lords 
should  consist  of  twenty-four  persons,  eight 
being  chosen  from  each  estate,  and  took  away 
their  power  of  rejecting  absolutely  any  motion 
laid  before  them.  The  Estates,  however, 
voted  that  a  permanent  committee  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  in  1690  William  gave  his 
assent  to  a  measure  abolishing  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  providing  for  temporary 
committees,  to  be  cdected  as  occasion  might 
iirise.    [Estates.] 

Airtiolas  of  Griaranoas,  voted  April, 

1689,  by  the  Scotch  Estates,  protested  against 
sundry  laws  which  were  hold  to  he  burden- 
some and  danger^ms,  and  were  intended  to 
show  William  III.  in  what  cases  reforms 
were  needed.  The  Estates  complained  chiefly 
of  the  laws  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1685; 
of  the  reference  of  legislative  proceedings  to 
permanent  committees  to  the  iniury  of  free 
parliamentary  discussion ;  and  of  the  Act  of 
1669  which  made  the  Sovereign  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Articles  of  Grievances  differed 
from  the  Claim  of  Right  in  that  the  former 
laid  down  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitu^^ 
tion  which  had  been  violated  by  James  £1. ; 
the  latter  merely  petitioned  for  certain  neces- 
sary reforms. 

Articlas  of  Baligion.    In  England, 

as  in  other  European  countries,  the  Reforma- 


tion period  was  marked  by  several  attempts  to 
codify  or  embody  in  an  authoritative  form 
the  articles  of  reugious  belief.  With  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  discussion,  Henry  VIII., 
witn  the  aid  of  his  theological  advisers, 
compiled  a  Book  of  ArtieUs^  which  was  laid 
before  Convocation  in  1536,  and  subscribed  by 
all  its  members.  These  Articles  established 
the  Bible,  the  three  Creeds,  and  the  first  four 
Councils  as  the  basis  of  belief;  limited 
the  Sacraments  to  three,  baptism,  penance, 
and  the  Eucharist ;  deolared  thai,  though 
the  use  of  images,  the  worship  of  saints, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  church  services  had  not 
in  themselves  power  to  remit  sins,  yet  they 
were  useful  to  Uf t  up  men's  minds  unto  Gtod ; 
accepted  purgatory,  but  denounced  pardons, 
and  masses  for  Uie  dead.  These  Articles 
pleased  neither  the  Reformers  nor  the  Roman- 
ists, and  were  accepted  merely  at  the  king's 
command.  In  1639  Henry  YIIL's  policy 
led  him  to  check  the  growth  of  the  reforming- 
doctrines,  and  Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  ArtieUSf  which  affirmed  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  reception  of  the  communion 
under  one  kind,  Uie  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  binding  power  of  vows  of  chastity,  private 
masses,  and  auricular  confession.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VHI.,  in  the  Parliament 
of  1647  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
repealed.  In  1661  an  order  of  the  Council 
was  issued  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  bidding 
him  frame  Articles  of  Religion.  This  task  the 
archbishop  discharged  with  caution  and  de- 
liberation. He  consulted  with  others,  circu- 
lated a  rough  draft,  and  laid  it  before  the 
Council.  After  many  revisions  it  was  handed 
for  final  consideration  and  emendation  to  five 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  to  John  Knox,  the 
Scottish  Keformer.  Though  it  was  thus  dis- 
cussed and  revised,  the  draft  was  in  the  main 
the  work  of  Cranmer  and  his  friend  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  is  said  to  have  suppUed  the 
greater  share  of  learning.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  Articles  were  submitted 
to  Convocation;  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  they  were.  Finally,  they  were  issued 
in  1663,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  all  the 
bishops  ordering  them  to  call  on  all  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  and  churchwardens,  to  sub- 
scribe. These  Articles  of  Edward  VT.,  from 
their  number,  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
Forty-two  Articles,  They  show  that  Cranmer 
in  framing  them  used  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  especially  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  though  he  did  not  merely  copy 
them,  llie  accession  of  Queen  Mary  within 
two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  did  not  give  them  much  time  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  the  clergy.  On  the 
accession  of  EluEabeth,  Archbishop  Parker  was 
called  on  to  provide  for  the  troubled  condi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1669  EUven 
Article*  were  issued  by  authority,  to  be  held 
hy  all  clergy.  They  were  limited  to  the  defini- 
tion of  fundamental  truths,  and  the  points  in 


uluchthe  CbuTch  of  England  held  the  Roman 
fiKtia  UibemperBlitioiu.  Theee  were  meant 
Id  tc  lemporuy  oaly,  while  Fnrlwr  roron- 
Bterd  the  Koity-ttro  ArticleB  of  Edward  VI. 
Rd  nvued  them,  luid  laid  the  nuiulM  of 
liii  nmaon  before  Coavocation  in  1562. 
it  Ctanmer  hod  Dited  the  Confession  of 
Angtbn^,  Puker  mode  further  use  of  the 
CaiJcMOn  of  Wnitembcrg.  In  his  reviidnn 
bn  Dnntti.id  fonr  of  the  ori^iiuLl  Forty-two 
Aitide*— the  tenth, "  Of  Grace; "  the  aiiteenth, 


XonI  CcioinBiidiiieata  of  the  Idw  "  (the  6m 
put  of  ahiuh  was  Added  to  the  leventh] ;  and 
Ibe  tartf-ficst,  agaiost  "  Heretics  called  Mille- 
utii.'  H»  added  fonr  othera— the  fifth, 
luiiitlh,  niTieteentb.  and  thirtieth  of  the 
FraBntoditiim.  BesidmthegeKreaterchanBeB, 
lie  fiataeolos^  was  altered  in  many  points, 
the  ConvocntioQ  made  further  altentions, 
u>l  ai^ieral  im(Mirtant  omissioiu.  It  strutk 
out  the  end  oE  the  third  Article,  concemiiif; 
ihi  pmu-Jiiog;  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in 
prisoB,  Mud  eoUrely  diBcarded  throe  articles — 
~  Tha  soula  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do 
Dniber  die  *ith  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly  ; " 
"lite  tEsurrectton  of  (he  dead  Is  not  yet 
lirou^t  to  pan:"  "Ml  men  shall  not  be 
■fsd  at  the  length."  The  ArticleB,  now  re- 
dmd  in  number  to  thirty-nine,  were  sub- 
DunMl  Id  ttiu  qneeo.  who  further  struck  out 
llw  praacut  twenty-ninth  Article,  "  (If  the 
nird  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
tin  use  of  the  IiOrd's  Supper."  Sho  further 
Mdid  tn  the  twentieth  Article  the  clause, 
'Hie  f.'hiui:h  hath  power  to  decree  lites  or 

J  bilh."  The  Articles  were  originally  in 
latin-,  but  an  English  traOBlatioD  was  noon 
imhI  of   tbo    Thirlji-tigkl    Arlwlci    as  Ihcy 

rut  the  retiaion  of  the  cjueen  and  Council. 
IS71    the    Artielea   were    committod    by 
CianMaliuB  to  Biahop  Jewel  for  oditomhip. 
Diiy  were  thtai  put  into  their  present  form, 
nil  wnr"  imuul  both  in  Latin  and  English — 
,..ii  . — ^;.,n.  bJ^ing  authoritatita  and  officiaL 
■  ■    -ninth  Article  waa  restored,  and 
livration   of  the   queen,  on   the 
.1   the  Church  to  detenuiae  ritcB 
.      ;  J,   i.'i^'-s,  was  retained  in  the  Engrliah 
\n'n  \r,,    iiut  omitted  in   the   Latin.      The 
!iirtf.mmr  Arlirln  were  then  approrod  by 
ISriuAvttt.    and    a    statute    was    nusaed    re- 
T^irinit  ciibBcriptlon  frtim  all  canJidates  for 
r.,;.    .'.fl.ni        From  this  time  forward  thi-.v 
:  I.'  itnntianl  of  the  opinions  of  the 
i  ■■i.'l.uid.     Aewrdinglv,  the"  Con- 
..I  Ctnons  Bcolesiastical "  passed 
ii   '    :.        idon   in    1003.  and  confirmed  by 
-iiy.  imacted  eieommnnication  as 
to   any  one  who  "declared  the 
Arliclce  to  be  erroneous,  auper- 
noih  "•  ho  may  not  with  a  good 
•uhacri'm  mito."  But  these  Canons. 
toeii  paasoil  by  I'arliument,  are 


)  AA 

binding  only  as  eculeaiaatical  law  on  the 
clergy,  not  on  the  laity.  As  regards  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Act  of  1671  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
idmitted  to  a  benefice  till  he  bad  subscribed 


the  Articles  in  tbo  presence  of  the  Ordinary, 
and  publicly  read  them  in  the  parish  church, 
with  a  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  n 


The  Canons  of  1603  farther  enacted  that  no 
one  should  teach,  either  in  a  school  or  in  a 
pri  vsto  house,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  obtained  a  licence  from  a 
bishop.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
19(S2,  embodied  this  proyision.  iTie  Tolera- 
tion Act  of  1U8S  exempted  from  the  ponaltieti 
of  exi^ittng  statiitus  against  conventicles  such 
dissenting  ministers  and  teachers  as  should 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  omitting 
the  thirty -fourth,  thirty-Hfth,  thirty-sixth, 
and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  which  doclaie 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonial.  Thoae  who  had  scruples 
about  infant  baptism  were  exempted  from 
subscription  to  part  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Article.  This  Act  was  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  indulgence  and  security  from  per- 
secution to  Dissenters,  which  went  on  tiU  in 
ITTS  was  passed  the  Dissenting  Hinisters' 
Act,  enabling  Dissenters  to  preach  and  act  as 
BuhoolmasterB  without  nay  subscription  to  the 
Articles.  From  this  time  forward  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles  ceased  to  bo  a  test  tor  the 
excluuoQ  of  DissHnten,  except  in  the  Univer- 
sities. At  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Leiceeter  as 
Chancellor  hud,  in  1681,  imposed  subscription 
to  the  Articlea  before  matriculation.  At 
Cambridge,  subacnption,  since  161G,  was  re- 
quired of  all  who  took  a  degree.  Thus, 
Dissenters  could  not  enter  the  V  niveraity  nf 
Oxford;  thoy  might  be  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  were  not  admitted  to  any  of  the 
ondowroents.  Thesn  diaabiUties  were  not 
removed  till  the  passing  of  the  University 
TeMs  Act  in  I8T1,  which  exempted  Inymon 
from  any  religious  test.  Thus  the  Articles 
have  coosed  to  he  used  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  for  any  save  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Even  in  their  esse  it 
was  felt  that  subscription  to  a  bodv  of 
dootrinal  statements  was  an  excessive  ohlig-i- 
tion,  if  it  was  meant  to  imply  literal  agree- 
ment with  every  ssntcnco  contained  in  them. 
To  avoid  further  ambiguities,  and  to  relieve 
scnipulouH  consciences  on  this  point,  the 
Clenciil  Snbscription  Act  of  1866  did  awny 
with  subscription  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
and  Buhstitnted  a  declaration  of  assent  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

C«rdwe11,  Si/t^ieUa;    Hordwiak.   Hutory   of 
H.^rhPl-.  [M,U,] 

Articlss  of  WtU*  are  framed  by  the 
crown  for  the  belter  government  of  the 
amiv  and  navy.  Those  which  are  in  force 
tor  the  nrmy  were  first  authorised  in  17H. 
and  are  contirmed   annually  in  the  Mutiny 


Art 


(82) 


Act,  the  Articles  of  War  for  the  Navy  being 
based  on  a  Bill  passed  in  1749.  The  Articles 
of  War,  **  which  are  to  be  obeyed  as  being 
the  commands  of  a  superior  officer,*'  are 
divided  into  sections,  some  of  which  corre- 
spond to  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  others, 
however,  though  they  relate  to  subjects  in 
the  latter,  are  occupied  with  definitions  of 
the  crime  and  the  punishment  appropriate 
to  it.  There  are  some  Articles,  moreover, 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Act.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  legality  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  as  of  other  orders,  may 
itself  become  the  subject  of  examination  and 
controversy  in  a  court  martial;  but  the 
Mutiny  Act,  being  part  of  the  statute  law, 
must  be  obeyed  without  question.  [MiLrrART 
Ststbm.] 

Articuli  Super  Cartas  were  certain 
articles,  twenty  in  number,  which  were  added 
to  Magna  Charta  when  it  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  Parliament  which  met, 
1300.  The  most  important  clauses  are  those 
which  appoint  commissioners  to  investigate  all 
cases  in  which  the  charters  had  been  infringed ; 
those  which  reform  and  regulate  the  jury 
system ;  those  which  remedy  the  abuses  of  pur- 
veyance and  jurisdiction  oi  the  royal  officers ; 
and  those  which  order  that  no  common  pleas 
shall  be  held  in  the  Excheauer  contrary  to  the 
form  of  Magna  Charta,  and  forbid  the  issue  of 
common  law  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal.  One 
article,  which  Dr.  Stubbs  calls  *<a  curious 
relic  of  the  ideas  of  1258,"  allows  the  offiee  of 
sheriff  to  be  elective  in  counties  where  the 
office  is  not  of  fee  or  heritable.  There  were 
also  articles  regulating  administration  of  the 
forests,  and  limiting  the  royal  jurisdiction 
over  them, 

8tat^UM  of  the  Realm,  i.  136 ;    Matthew   of 

WeatmioBter,  p.  433:  Stubbs,  Conrl.  Higt.^  ii.,ob. 

zIt.    The  srticles  are  given  in  Stubbs,  Select 

Charter*. 

Amndalf  Pbbkaob  of.  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, one  of  the  most  trusted  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  besides  grants 
of  land  in  Shropshire,  received  vast  estates 
(seventy-seven  lordships)  in  Sussex,  including 
the  castle  of  Arundel.  In  1102,  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  Roger's  son,  Robert  de  Belesme, 
the  castle  of  Arimdel  passed  to  the  crown, 
and  was  settled  by  Henr^^  I.  on  his  second 
wife,  Adeliza  of  I^ouvain,  who,  after  the 
king's  death,  conveyed  it  to  her  second 
husband,  William  de  Albini.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  William  de  Albini,  the  son  of  this 
marriage,  received  a  grant  of  the  third  penny 
of  the  county  of  Sussex ;  but  he  is  styled  Earl 
of  Sussex,  as  well  as  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Chichester.  In  1243  Hugh  do  Albini,  fifth 
P^arl  of  Sussex,  died  without  issue,  and  part 
of  his  estates,  together  with  Arundel  Castle, 
pasHod  to  John  Fitz-Alan,  a  descendant  of 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl.  He  and 
his  sons  are  frequently  styled  Lords  of 
ArondeL     Richard  Fitz-Alan  V.  1283)  is  the 


first  of  this  family  actually  summoned  aa 
Earl  of  Arundel  (1291|  by  writ.  His  son 
Edmund  was  beheaded  in  1326,  and  his 
honours  forfeited.  They  were,  however, 
restored  to  Richard,  third  Earl,  in  1331.  In 
1680  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  twelfth  Earl,  died 
without  male  heirs,  and  the  earldom  and 
estates  passed  to  Philip,  son  of  Thomas, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  this  earl.  Philip  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  earldom  has  since  continued  in  the  line 
of  the  Fitz-Alan  Howards,  Diikes  of  Norfolk. 
FHowARD.]  The  peerage  of  Aruxdbl  op 
Wardour  was  conferred  in  1605  on  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 
had  fought  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  by  Rudolph  II. 

For  interesting  questions  connected  with  the 
peerage  of  Arundel,  see  the  Lord*'  Fini  Rtport 
on  the  Dignity  of  a  PecTf  esp.  Aj^pendiac ;  and  Sir 
HarriB  Nicolas,  Hiatcrio  Peerage. 

Amndely  Edmund  Fitz-Alan,  2nd  Karl 
OP  {d.  1326),  was  one  of  the  Ordainers  ap- 
pointed in  1310.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
nobles  who  remained  faithful  to  Edward  II. 
after  the  landing  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
He  was  seized  by  the  latter  at  Bristol,  and 
hanged  with  Hugh  Despenser. 

Amndelv  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  4th  Earl 
OP  {d.  1397),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1376,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Scotch 
wars ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
yalour  and  conduct  at  sen.  He  was  for 
several  years  admiral  and  captain  of  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  gained  several  naval  victories, 
and  captured  Brest.  He  joined  Gloucester 
against  De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Lords  Appellant.  In  1397  he  was 
involved  in  Gloucester's  faU,  and  was  seized, 
tried,  and  beheaded. 

Amndeli  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  10th  Earl 
OP  (rf.  1524),  was  one  of  the  chief  nobles  at- 
tached to  Henry  VII.'s  court.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  shipwreck  near  Weymouth,  in  January, 
1506,  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Philip,  and 
his  wife,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  royal 
messenger  sent  to  congratulate  Philip  upon 
his  recent  escape,  and  to  welcome  him  to 
England.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  also  done 
the  king  good  service  as  a  soldier  in  FLmders, 
during  the  wars  in  aid  of  Maximilian. 

Amndely  Henrt  Ffts-Alan,  12th  Earl 
op  {d.  1580),  was  in  1547  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  councillors  who.  under  the  will 
of  Henry  VIIL,  wore  to  assist  the  executors 
in  carr^anGT  on  the  government  daring  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  attack  on  Somerset, 
which  ended  in  his  downfall;  and  having  given 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  alteration  of  the 
succession  of  Edward  YI.  in  favour  of  Lady 


Jim  Gtey,  he  waa  regarded  with  mupicion 
tir  NmhambarlaDd.  who  endenvoured  lo 
i  hi*  leaTing  London.  Hawevar,  ho 
niu^  to  ncHpH  to  Biiyniud'a  Caatle.  and 

it  ino-.  with  the  reat  of  the  Council,  dcrdurad 

'I  I-       -ifirtLv  ftftenrardfl  he  arrested  thp 

^    -'Littubnrltind  at  Cambridge,  and 

I     '-ti  lo  Lcxidon.  After  the  aoueisioii 

l.l'Kiibcah,  Aiundel  bccojno  one  of 

.,:  .^i.i..-.U<*i-s.  "feiirwi  by  all  men,  Cru»l«d  by 

biiui',*'  uid  was  even  named  lu  a  probable 

niu*  fur  her  hand,  a  fact  which  Ind  to  a 

MlivqiunelwilJi  LviceiiterinlAfll.  In  ISfiS, 

u  tbe  lt«d«T  □(  tbe   old  nabihty  anil  the 

CatlioUe  party,  he  showed  himself  Tiiileotly 

n;ipD»d  to  Ciwil  and  the  Befornu^re,  and  vta 

pwM    at    the    WntmiDsUr     Inquiry    as 

■  wti*n  of  Mary  Queen  of  S«)U  -,  in  tbe 

luUiiwinK  y"ar  lie  was  plaixd  under  arrest  for 

rDTuplintc  in  the  northern  rebellion,  and  in 

^dTI  n«  prirv  to  the  KidoUl  eoanjiiracv. 

rrmie.  BM  efSng.;  P.  T.  Tjtler,  imilaiid 
ol/r  RlieM  Tl.  and  Xtr,, 

Arciidel,  I*«n-iP  nowAiiD,  I 8th  Eaklof 

II   of  Thi>auu,  fourth  Duke  of 

.  ,  ■  ■  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in 

I  U.--1  the  onrldom  of  Arundel  in 

-  ^.lolhur.  He  was  restored  in  blood 
rivy  cuaaeillor  in  1580.  On  hia 
I  -ir*^  at  court  he  won  the  favour  of 
I  ijt   quickly  lost  it  through  his 

In  1583  he  waa  chari^  with 
in  the  plot  of  Francia T^vgTuor- 

-  Lui^urreil  auspicion  Ijy  becoming 
"  t<>  the  Catholic  Church  in  l.iSI 

^MtioDS  of  the  Jesuits;  but  though 
-^  uo  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  was 
•j-.-Iily  reli-iued.  On  attempting  to  es- 
upe  Irani  Knghmd,  in  I58&,  he  was  captured 
uU  a^ia  »ent  to  tbe  Tuwer.  where  hp 
MMinnd  nnlil  bis  death.  In  1SS9  be  wiis 
'and  K"'^'  "^  li'Sli  treason  on  a  charge  of 
hrios  prayed  for  the  anceeia  Af  the  Spanish 
Annada.  He  wan  niso  charged  with  corrc- 
^nttleocc  with  Allen  and  other  Catholic 
anmaaiar^.  !!•!  wis  eunilemned  to  death, 
imhf  iteadTiccof  Cecil  and  Hottonwua  not 
tnralrd.  "  la  her  conduct  townrds  thia  un- 
farlMtalp  nobleman,"  remarks  Mr.  Liogard, 
"tbf  qoeen  betis)'cd  an  untceountable  epirit 
if  molge.  He  (wnis  to  have  ^ven  some 
tep  but  aevret  offence  which,  though  never 
ilii«l|ial.  luinbt  never  be  forirotteii." 
aoype.  Atmab;  Lintard,  Hiil.  «f  Ihtg. 
A^Badel, Thomas  (ft.  nrcfl  1354,  rf.  HIS), 
*M  the  lliitil  BOD  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundrj, 
nt  wmt  Bude  Biahop  of  Ety  in  13T4.  He 
Mwd  Gtotmfltar  in  his  oppoeitioa  to  De  la 
i^  aad  otlier  nuniaten  af  Hichard  II., 


,  „    York,   and    retired    from   th" 

CteaaiUarahip  in  '389.  He  was  Chancellor 
■gti  ttvm  1391,  till  his  appointment  to  tho 
c  ot  Cant-Trbury  in  1396.   Shortly 


aftCTwardi  he  was  necuaod  of  treaeon.  and  ttt 
the  king's  request  translated  by  the  Pope  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  He  wna  bnnishMl 
frnin  the  realm,  and  concerted  with  Boling- 
broke  plans  lor  regaining  power  in  Eiigliind. 
He  accompanied  Henry  on  bis  eipediliiin  lo 
Ei^land,  and  on  the  depusitiun  of  Kicbonl 
reoeived  tbe  archbishopnc  unw  more.  He 
strcnnonsly  supportid  tbe  rights  of  tbe  Church 
during  the  renuiinder  of  his  life,  and  wu*  in- 
atrnroental  in  gelling  the  statute  JJr  Ilit'tlirB 
(Jomliurmda  passed.  He  held  the  ChnnecUor- 
ship  a^in  nom  1107  to  HUD,  and  from  Hl'J 
to  14l;j. 

Hook..1rrW>Lil>«ii  iitCnUfhuri;  Poss.  Jiutgai 
«f  £n;lniulj  WiJuni,  KioAanl  II. 

Amndsl,  Sir  Thdhah  {d.  ISiJ!),  waa  one 
of  the  most  trusted  and  sagacious  of  Henry 
Vlll.'s  i-oundllors.  He  enjoyed  much  iii- 
llu(>nee  with  the  king,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  tbe  twenty-foor  ezocuUirs  appointed  to 
carry  out  that  aovereigii's  will.  Ho  WBB  the 
brother-iH-btw  and  inumate  friend  of  the 
T'rotei'loT  Somerset,  in  whoso  fall  he  was  in- 
volveil.  He  was  executed  an  a  charge  of 
treasno,  Feb.,  lad'J. 

Asaf-iiI-Dowlall  (i/.  179T]  BucceodHl  Lis 
father,  Sujah  Dou'lah,  us  Vizier  of  Oude.  in 
1TJ6,  and  was  ultimiitoly  recogniaed  by  the 
Emperor.  A  treuty  was  concluded  with  ihe 
English,  by  which  the  Vizier  agreed  to  niir- 
rcudor  Benares  and  certuiu other oi strict;  of  Ibu 
annuut  value  of  twenty-two  Lies.  This  Vinier 
misgoverned,  ae  hja  father  had  done,  and  by 
17S1  was  in  11  slate  of  the  grentcst  pecuniary 
erabnirasBment.  Hastings  therefore  con- 
cluded an  umingemcnt  with  him,  one  mam 
object  of  which  was  to  relieve  him  from 
burdens  which  ho  professed  himself  totally  un- 
able to  bear.  It  was  proridi'd  by  the  new  treaty 
thst  a  portion  of  the  British  forces  sboulil  be 
withdrawn,  that  the  Vkier  might  resume  all 
jagbires  on  payment  of  compensation.  The 
second  article  enabled  tbe  Vizier  to  dispoajoaa 
the  Begums  (his  mother  and  grandmothor)  of 
Oude  af  their  jaghirea.  and  was  the  prelude 
to  the  cnteltiee  eiprcisad  to  compel  them  to 
Burrendor  their  tressnres,  17B2.  The  im- 
poverishment of  the  Viiier,  however,  con- 
tinued steadily,  owing  to  his  misgovomment 
and  debauchery,  and  in  1788  his  repeati-ii 
requents  that  the  British  force  should  be 
removed  induced  Lord  CsmwnlJia  to  make  a 
freah  treaty  with  bim,  liy  which  tbe  money 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  brigade  at  Futty- 
gHrh  was  reduced  from  aevonty-four  to  fifty 
lacs  on  tlie  condition  that  it  should  be  punc- 
tonlly  paid.  Tbe  misgovemmentT  however, 
continui-d,  and  tbe  Viiier  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  oppressing  his  subjects,  and  in- 
dulging in  boundless  sensuality. 

ConumDii  Sernitclu-,-   UU1,  HM.   of  India: 
MbcbdIht's  Ebuj  ou  Wamn  HMUnpi. 

AflCOlon,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Gara.  whs  a  place  ot 
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great  fitrength  and  importance  in  the  earlier 
Crusades.  It  was  to  this  town  that  Kichard 
I.  led  the  crusading  army  after  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  the  earl^  part  of  1192.  On  the  way 
his  troops  were  intercepted  by  a  great  Saracen 
army,  under  the  command  ol  Saladin,  said  to 
amount  to  over  300,000  men.  The  two 
wings  of  the  Christian  army  were  broken; 
but  the  centre,  commanded  by  Richard  him- 
self, held  firm,  and  at  last  drove  back  the 
enemy  .in  great  disorder.  40,000  of  the 
Saracens  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
^'ictory  threw  the  town  of  Ascalon  into  the 
handsof  the  Crusaders. 

Ascexudon  Island,  situated  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  Ascennion  Day,  1501.  It  was  never 
colonised  until  it  was  seized  by  the  English 
in  1815,  during  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Helena. 

AgftltM.iWj  Antoxy  {d,  1650),  an  author 
*'of  much  reputation,*'  was  sent  by  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1650,  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  refugee  Royalists. 
The  murderers,  with  the  exception  of  one  who 
was  executed,  were  allowed  to  escape,  public 
opinion  in  the  Spanish  capital  being  entirely 
in  their  favour.    [Dorislaus.] 

Asoluuil,  Roger  {b.  1515,  d,  1568),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  English  Greek  scholars,  and  at 
one  time  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  became 
successively  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  YI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  also 
tutor  to  the  last-named  princess  in  1548,  being 
charged  with  her  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages.  In  1550  he  accompanied  Sir 
William  Morysine  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ascham  was,  in  1559, 
made  a  canon  of  York.  As  a  writer  of  English 
prose  Ascham  deserves  high  praise.  His  st^le, 
though  somewhat  rugged,  is  pithy  and  vigo- 
rous. His  work  on  education,  entitled  The 
SehoolmagteTy  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
also  wrote  Toxophilus^  a  treatise  on  archery, 
and  A  Report  of  the  Affaire  and  State  of 
Oermanyy  which  is  of  some  historical  value. 

Ascham'a  ITorlw,  ed.  by  Dr.  Giles,  1856;  A. 
Eatterfeld,  Kogvr  Adcham :  Min  lAihen  und  MtYi« 
Wvrke,  1879.  An  edition  of  TKt  Schoolnuuttr, 
with  notes,  has  been  pablished  by  Mr.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor. 

Ascue  (Askew,  or  Ayscongli),  Anne 

{d.  1546),  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ascue,  of 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  arrested  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  From  her  in- 
timacy with  Catherine  Parr,  Anne  Ascuo's 
prosecution  for  heresy  is  memorable,  as  it 
instanced,  among  other  things,  the  hostility 
of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesfey  to  the  queen;  for  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  for  the  punish- 


ment of  burning,  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  sex, 
was  made  to  undergo  in  the  Tower  the  tor- 
ture of  the  rack,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
from  her  in  her  agony  some  avowal  implicating 
other  court  ladies,  and  possibly  the  queen. 
Wriothesley*s  eiforts  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  entirely  fruitless ;  though  Parsons, 
in  his  '<  Examen  "  of  Foxe's  account  of  her, 
states  that  she  actually  did  so :  "By  her  con- 
fession, he  (the  king)  learned  so  much  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  as  he  purposed  to  have 
her  burned  also,  had  he  live(L" 

VarraJtivn    of    the     B«/omiai«on     (Camden 
Boo.) ;  Fronde,  Hue.  of  Aiy. 

AagSn,  John  {h,  1658,  d.  1738]),  was  the 
author  of  various  pamphlets,  including  a  trea- 
tise, published  in  1698,  on  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  death.  He  was  elected  to  the  Iriah 
Parliament,  and  subsequently  to  the  English 
Parliament,  but  was  expelled  on  account  of 
the  blasphemy  of  his  book.  The  character 
of  the  treatise  was  animadverted  upon  in  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Asgill  wrote  also  a 
tract,  LeJure  Divino,  on  the  hereditary  claima 
of  the  House  of  Hanover;  The  SueoeeeioH  of 
the  Houee  of  Hanover  Vindieated;  and  an 
Eeeayfor  the  Freee. 

Asgill,  Sir  Charles  (&.  1762,  d,  1823),  in 
1 780  waa  a  lieutenant  in  the  aurmy  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  North  America,  when  that  general 
capitulated  at  York  Town.  In  the  following 
year  the  Americans,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
certain  Republican  officer,  cast  lots  for  a  vic- 
tim among  their  English  prisoners.  The  lot 
fell  on  Asgill ;  but  his  mother  wont  over  to 
France,  and  persuaded  Marie  Antoinette  to 
interest  herself  on  his  behalf  with  the  Ameri- 
can envoy.  The  intercession  of  the  French 
queen  was  successful.  Asgill  was  released, 
continued  in  the  army,  and  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countriea. 
In  1798  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  Iriah 
rebellion,  and  after  the  iJnion  was  for  many 
years  employed  in  various  offices  in  Ireland. 


L,  SiKBON  (d.  1662),  was  one  of  those 

clergymen  who  were  ejected  from  their  livings 

by  Laud  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaration 

concerning  the  Book  of  Sporte.    He  became 

chaplain    to   the  Earl  of   Manchester,  and 

had  considerable  influence  with  Presbyterian 

leaders  in  the  war.      He  was,  however,  a 

strong  opponent  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 

was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Breda  to  con* 

gratulate  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 

Ash  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  wrote  an  interastinff  and  valoAbla 
account  of  the  campaign,  **A  true  relation  <(f 
ike  mostf  ehiffe  ofewrrencee  at  and  ainee  the  late 
halUM  oi  IfevDherry  .  .  ,  .  to  vuMttoal*  the 
SarU  of  ManehetUr"  (Lend.,  16U). 

Asliaatoe  iB  a  country  of  western  Africa 
in  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Prah.  It  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Engliahmen   in  1807» 


■tan  ita  king,  I 


'  Tuta,  attacked  Annikm- 
the  coast  built  by  tho 
er  the  MttleniMit  in  I6S1.  Soon 
pnoe  wBB  concludRd  on  dU- 
ftahd  lam*,  and  it  lasted  until  1824. 
•In,  iIm  Athantee*  haviog  atlacknd  th» 
TttlMa,  DTOT  whom  the  EDgiii!!  had  oatiib- 
UmI  I  jirotcctuTalG,  Sir  Chsrlea  UaoCartliy, 
immur  of  Ckpe  CiHUt  Qwtle,  Rdvutmud  with 
I  kiadfiil  ot  Dten  agiuiut  the  king,  but  vas 
nipriisd  uid  slaiii  ut  Eamacuw.  la  182u, 
>ht  dMih  of  MacCaitby  wu  avenged  itt 
llu  tmitlv.  of  Dudowah.  Though  there  were 
we  or  twii  gkirmiahea  between  the  AahantiiuB 
tad  the  ^iihsh  troop«,  pBace  was,  on  the 
•iiiili^  nuuntaiDed  ftvai  that  ditte  luitil  1863, 
wlua  oo  tho  nrfuEol  of  Governor  Pine  to 
pn  ap  Boine  runawaj'  ilSiVes  to  the  King 
aT  AibatttAc,  war  waa  begun  by  the  Utter. 
tit  so'irinur  drove  the  auvagea  back  to 
Iba  Pnh,  bill  his  West  Indian  troopi  fell 
•iiliiiii  tci  tho  climate,  and  he  wu  compelled 
M  withdraw.  Unce  more  faux  waa  pro- 
^no).  In  1871  theqaefltioa  whether  Eag- 
]ni  or  AftauteK  ahould  rule  the  territory 
'ntwcco  thir  f  rah  and  the  cuist.  was  brought 
to  ■  final  iwue  by  the  ceuion  to  EnKland  by 
rl-'  [lutih  of  all  their  claima  on  the  Gold 
r  .^^jitiun  thai  they  should  beallowed 
.  ^s  in  SmnatTiL.  Thereupon  King 
:i,  who  had  aacended  the  thronn 
I  •  I  led  to  the  traoafer  of  the  town 
<<u  the  ground  th&t  it  always  paid 
I    annual  tribute;    he  had  also 

I   -h    to    niusoiD.      He    therefore 

■  :  ■  ;i  riTi'.'Wing  the  wai,  andhiBgeneral, 

.■.:,_-..';  1,   aceordingly  crossed  the  Pruli, 

' .    rn  .     iliv  i-owardly  Fantees  before  them 

■     L-t,   but   was  himself  driven  from 

'    .'    f-.l;;i;iii>  byColonelFestitig.   SirOarnet 

w  ,•.!,;   w.ia  teat  out  in  October  to  take 

ritil  Hid  military  commund  of  tho  Gold  Cuoat, 

fUb  Captain  GIoTer.  B.K.,  who  had  been 

•aa  cot   by    the    Colonial    Office  in   1S72, 

Vimptad  to  raise  a  native  force  at  the  mouth 

rflto  Volta.     Native  troops  were,  however. 

*«T  vnlnatwiHthy.  and  pending  the  arriral 

•f  lone  Eo^tish  soldiers,  all  that  Sir  Garnet 

Wabday  Dould  do  was  to  nccupy  and  alockade 

b  aimiciHl  pobta  on  the  road  to  the  river 

ftth.     With    the   arrival   of  three   English 

n«(inata  and  a   body  ot  marines,  in  Dccem- 

br.  SarGam«t  vua  able  to  invade  Asbuntee: 

b  f^«h  wu  crossed  on  Jan.  20th.  and  on 

^  tut  bt!  aioountered  tho  Ashantees    at 

ImAi^  tad   (tntmted  them  after  a  severe 

.   On  FnbfiBry  4th  the  English  troops 

^bwnuaaic,  th  e  Ashantee  capital,  which 

1^  Jfavd.     The  artny  w»»  overtaken  on  its 

Mnn  narch  by   aomo    onvoya   from  King 

(Um,  uij  ■  b^ly  was  concluded,  by  which 

1^  kng  »m«d   ti>   pay   60.000    ounecs  ot 

rtU,  lo  naomuw  *U  ri^hU  over  the  tribes 

hnot*  aDdor  tho  protw.'tion  of  tho  Dutch. 

toallM  aw  ^wlCi  to  koep  the  nwd  between 


Iha  Proh  and  Commaaiie  open,  and  to  diicon- 
ttnne  human  aacriflccB. 

Bmllaiibiirj.Thi'lihantiiH'Dr;  BU.SUslaT. 
Cmriuuini  arid  Ho^iala;  RradB.  litim  tf  iki 
J.b»t»  Ca^i-iiiiB.  [L.  C.  8.] 

ABhbnmluun,  Sm  John  (^.  1671],  n 
deacendant  uf  &□  old  BuiBOi  family,  Bat  in 
the  I-OQg  Parliament,  and  took  a  promimmt 
a  the  Koyxlist  dde.  and  at  the  uiit- 
of  the  Civil  Wot  joined  the  king, 
ana  was  appointt-d  treaBurer  and  paymaater 
to  the  army.  Ue  attended  Charles  I.  when 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Hcots,  and  im- 
mediately aflcrwardi  fled  to  Frunce.  In  1047 
he  relumed,  and  became  one  of  the  long's 
pereonul  attendants,  and  was  the  chief  con- 
triver of  Charles' »  escape  from  Hiimpton 
Court.  The  busLnees  was  mismanaged,  and 
Aahbumham  was  accused  of  treachery  by  the 
Soyahsta;  for  which,  however,  there  xeuniB  lo 
be  little  ground.  He  remained  in  England 
after  the  king's  dentb,  ond  compounded  for  bis 
estate,  but  being  delected  in  sending  money 
to  Charles  11.,  he  was  in  I6b4  imprisoned  in 
tho  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  CromweU'a 
death.  At  the  Rertomtion  he  received  large 
grants  of  land,  and  was  made  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  king. 

Kino  Ckarlm  lAr  Piriit  wu  imbVshsil  bj  bin 
desceDcluit,  Lord  AshbanbuD.  ia  1B3D, 
AstlllllrtOIl,  John  Dckmmo,  Ibt  Lonii 
(b.  1731.  rf.  ITSa),  woatho  eon  of  an  ntlomcy 
at  Aahburton,  in  Devanahire.  After  being 
articled  to  bis  father,  he  came  np  to  London 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  In  1760  he  made 
a  great  reputation  by  the  defence  which  he 
drew  up  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany against  the  Dutch  claims.  In  1763  he 
still  further  increased  hil  fame  by  his  elo- 
quence in  the  caiwe  of  Wilkes  against  tho 
legality  of  general  warrants.  In  1766  be 
became  Recorder  of  Bristol ;  was  appointed 
in  the  next  year  Soliator-Goneial ;  and  ob- 
tained, in  1768,  ■  seat  in  Parliament  ua  member 
for  Calne.  In  1770  be  went  oat  of  oQice,  and 
throughout  Lord  North's  long  administration, 
vignroualy  opposed  the  government  poliey- 
Un  warmly  maintained  the  legalitv  of  the 
Middl>>sei  election,  opposed  Uie  "test,  Act, 
seconded  Sir  George  Savile'a  motion  for  uu 
inquiry  into  government  pendons,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  perusteut  opponeuls  of  the  poliry 
pursued  towards  the  American  Colonies.  In 
1782,  when  the  Marquis  of  Hockinghom  came 
into  power.  Dunning  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  LancaMer,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage.  Sir  William  Jones  baa  given 
a  true  estimate  of  his  character  when  he  saya 
that  "  his  sense  of  honour  was  lofty  and 
heroic  i  hia  integrity  stem  and  inflexible  ;  and 
no  love  of  dignity,  of  wealth,  or  ot  pleasure 
could  have  tempted  him  to  deviate  in  a  single 
instance  from  ^e  straight  lino  of  truth  and 

Lord  Camplvll.  Lirf  uf  IKt  CfMnerCI'Ti :  Jtite, 


Ash 
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Ashbnrton  Trea^,  Thb  (1846),  was 

concludod  between  England  and  America 
for  settling  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries. 
It  defined  them  to  run  along  the  forty -ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  middlo  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  that 
channel  to  the  Pacific.  It  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  define  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
and  in  consequence  a  dispute,  which  was 
finally  settled  by  arbitration,  arose  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  little  island  of  San  Juan. 

Ashby,  SiK  John  {b.  1642,  d.  1693),  a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Bejlance^  and  took  part  in  the 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry 
Bay.  In  1692  he  fought  in  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  and,  together  with  Dolaval,  was 
entrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
ships.  Nottingham  afterwards  accused  him 
in  Parliament,  together  with  Admiral  Russell, 
of  negligence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  though  triumphantly  acquitted, 
Ashby  seems  never  to  have  taken  active  ser- 
vice again.     [La  Hooue.] 

Ashby  V-  White.    [Aylbsbukt  Case.] 

Ashdown  (-^scdun).  The  name  of  the 
town  on  the  Berkshire  downs,  near  Didcot, 
where  was  fought,  in  871,  a  great  battle  be- 
tween the  West  Saxons,  led  by  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  and  the  Danish  host,  which  had  spread 
over  East  Anglia  and  invaded  Wcssex  this 
year.  The  Danes  had  seized  Reading,  and 
before  this  town  the  Saxons  were  badly 
beaten.  A  few  days  later  they  again  attacked 
their  foes  at  Ash^own.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought,  lasting  all  day,  and  ending  in  the 
flight  of  the  Danes.  One  of  their  kings  and 
five  of  their  "  jarls  "  fell  in  the  battle.  The 
victory  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  Alfred,  who  led  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Wessex  army.   [Alfeed.] 

Anglo^Sa*.  Chron.,aa.  871;  Aner,  D0£«6.  Qttt, 
JElfrtdu 

Ashtee*  This  Battle  op  (181 8),  was  fought 
between  the  English  troops  imder  General 
Smith  and  Bajee  Rao.  The  latter,  after  the 
battle  of  Korgaom,  retreated,  pursued  by  the 
British,  who  on  the  19th  of  February  came 
up  with  him  at  the  village  of  Ashtee,  and 
prepared  immediately  for  the  attack.  The 
Peishwa,  heaping  reproaches  on  his  brave 
general,  Gokia,  for  this  surprise,  fled  at  once, 
leaving  his  army  to  cover  his  retreat.  Gk>kla, 
stung  by  the  insult,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  300  horse,  rushed  on  the  sabres  of  the 
British  cavalry,  and  feU  covered  with  wounds. 
After  his  death  the  Peishwa's  army  was  easily 
discomfited,  and  fled  in  hopeless  confusion. 

Aflke,  RoBEKT  {d.  1537),  was  a  gentleman 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  chief  organiser  of  the 
famous  rebellion  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign, 
known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of    Grace.     His 


sympathies  with  the  prevalent  discontent  seem 
to  have  been  excited  originally  by  his  ao(d- 
dental  sojourn  at  Lincoln  during  the  disturb- 
ances there  in  September,  1536.  Hurrying 
thence  to  Yorkshire,  where  his  character  and 
capabilities  were  very  favourably  known,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  organising  a  much  more 
formidable  movement  than  the  one  which  had 
inspired  his  efforts ;  and,  in  an  astonishingly 
short  space  of  time,  almost  the  whole  king- 
dom north  of  the  Humber  was  arrayed  against 
the  government  of  Henry  and  his  minister 
Cromwell.  When  the  king^s  verbal  con- 
cessions and  promises  had  brought  about  the 
disbandment  of  the  Yorkshire  insurgents, 
Aske  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  at  once  secured  on  somo 
plausible  pretext,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  suspected 
malcontents  at  that  time,  they  were  put  to 
death  after  the  barest  formality  of  a  trial. 
While  D*Arcy  was  beheaded,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  Lady  Buhner 
burnt  at  the  stake,  Robert  Aske  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  hanged  in  chains  on  one  of 
the  towers  of  York.  Aske's  talents  for  or- 
ganisation and  command,  his  evident  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  noble  moderation 
and  integrity  make  him  a  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  character. 

Assam.  A  province  of  British  India,  lying 
along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
to  Northern  Burmah.  The  country  was  con- 
quered in  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  tribes 
trom  Burmah,  who,  however,  gradually  assi- 
milated in  lanpruage  and  religion  with  the 
Hindoos.  The  Mohammedans  never  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  country,  though  they  fre- 
quently attempted  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  the  Assamese  becamo 
closely  connected  with  Burmah,  and  their 
hostile  attitude  to  the  East  India  (Company 
brought  about  the  First  Burmese  War,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  annexation  of  Assam 
in  1826.  It  was  placed  under  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bengal,  but  was  made  a 
separate  chief  -  commissionership  in  1874. 
[Burmese  Wars.] 

AssandlUl,  The  Battle  of  (1016),  was 
the  last  of  the  battles  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute.  Owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Edric,  the  English  were  defeated.  Assandun 
is  identified  by  Mr.  Freeman  with  Aslington, 
near  Rochford,  in  Essex. 

Assassination  Plot,  The,  was  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  William  III.,  first 
designed  in  1696,  but  postponed  by  William's 
departure  for  Flanders.  It  grew  up  side  by- 
side  with  Berwick's  plot  for  the  invasion  of 
England  by  a  French  army.  It  was  entrusted 
by  the  court  of  St.  Germains  to  Sir  George 
Barclay.  Ranks  thinks  that  "  all  direct  evi- 
dence' is  against  the  complicity  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  James  II. ;  though  **  both  of  them 
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vouid  Iwve  been  tut  ra«dy  to  pluck  tho 
fan.*  Cortaiiil]''  Barduy  wua  given  u  coni- 
MSMi  by  Jaine^  himself  uutboruin);  him  tu 
"danch  acu  u!  hoBtilily  ogainat  the  Prini^u 
d  tmnge  ai  ihould  niaat  voaduun  to  lliu 
win  of  tht>  king-'*  &LruJu}~  Ltniled  in 
fajlind  in  Jsouary,  and  iu  cuDJ iinction 
nla  Chaniaek  auii  Farkyns  hatcEod  thu 
Ho  WM  joined  1))'  twuuty  men 
body-Kiuuii,  whum  ho  coUed  hiH 
It  ivnujiied  lo  gain  twenty 
It  little  aire  w>w  Inkeu 
n  tknir  aeUctioD.  It  wun  liBturmined  tu 
■Uaapt  lli»  Ufa  of  tlie  king  (in  Tumhiun 
irtem,  on  hia  Tav  back  to  Kt^a^ngUitx  utter 
himling  in  KiJhmoad  Purk,  on  Uie  loth 
lA  Fcbrtury.  But  the  bemts  uf  BUtno 
it  the  odiispiiatani  fitiled  them,  and  ID' 
fonutian  wm  cuuvcyed  to  tha  Duko  of 
Pdrtlind.  William  Uicroupon  poMponed  hia 
)uuiUil§.  Slill  the  conspiratora  iumgiocit 
tin  werr  imdetectod ;  bot  thoy  were  speedily 
iin>lK<rirul  by  the  arrest  of  sunii.'  of  their 
DDmher.  and  tho  isaue  of  WBmmls  againet 
■ihaa.  A.  joiot  addreca  waa  voted  by  both 
iloiuci  of  PaTliamimt,  acknowledging  the 
Dinoe  goudnis*  whiuh  had  preserved  the 
ting  to  tbi>  prople. 

CoiHmoiLt  Jm.n\alt  ;    Burnut.  tlvt^  i>f  hi*  Oim 
ni»:  HMukr,  llwL  vf  Utif.  i  Uiuuilu;,  i/ut.ti/' 

Awcr  ['•9I»)iriua  monk  attached  to  the 
^mrnia  uiomutdy  of  tjt.  Davidi,  of  which  bii 
iiul*  will  bishop.  I'be  fame  of  his  loamini; 
UKio^  A]fi«d  in  Boo  to  invite  him  to  assist 
Mm  in  biH  stiidieu.  Ue  was  made  by  that 
nmaich  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  but  seems  to 
bsn  riauled  s  gneat  part  of  hie  time  at  the 
•wit,  iwiiiTinQ,  the  king  in  the  revival  of 
^Iahle.«bi<Jl  he  brought  about.  His  name 
o  on  III  n:>me  oitaloguea  of  Bishopg  of  St. 
.11  heir  historical  value  i*  amall,  and 
:<<i^H  in  England  make  it  highly 
!  1 1  <l  he  ever  attained  the  bishopric 
'  ,  I'  plaoe.  Uia  Life  of  King  Alfred 
ii"  iwi-j  'jftltt  Atfrtdi)  was  long  Considered 
t  UtMiuu^ltly  tnutworthy  ttiilhority.  There 
^  ba>f  Ttr.  littlo  doubt  that  tlie  work,  aa  we 
tavs  a  ninr,  contains  largo  additions  from 
lbs  hMHls  of  lat^r  copyists,  the  great  Camden 
Wag  among  the  number.  Some  scholan 
hm  eren  fpiae  so  far  aa  tu  declare  the  Life 
■dirtly  apnrioa*.  This  seems  an  ertreme 
KodnKon ;  but  there  is  tittle  doobt  that  the 
■iffc  onaot  he  rcliod  on  as  a  thoroughly 
Mthmtkninlemporvry  biography.  Acc4>pted 
Tlfclhiw  nnilifiriifiiTi-  tbo  work  is  valuable 
wtactremelyinteieAiag.     [AtriiED.) 

No  jras  of  A«er  «•  hi  ori«t«noe,  nor  sny 
-'  '■dnnJM'orllerUiuiElluhFtii'inlsn.Tlia 

. 1  jj,  Bolm's  AttiilMlirtaii  Mbrnru. 

i.     The  aaseasrnent  of  taxn- 

be  important  when  direct  taiia- 
Diueh  more  importance 


witb  thu  Xorman  rei^ina.  For  the  century  and 
moroduriDgwliich  taxation  was  looked  [or  only 
from  the  laud,  Domesday  remained  the  gnsut 

Hlt«red.  A  township  was  rated  in  UomeBday 
at  such  sud  such  a  number  of  hides,  and  puicl 
its  Daneceld  or  hiduge  aocordingly.  The  towns 
amkuged  with  tho  sheriff  or  the  itinerant 
j  ustices  whut  sums  they  should  pay.  Only  ua 
the  knight's  tee  b(«ame  the  nniversiil  mode  of 
reckoning  the  liability  of  military  teminls, 
this  liubUity  bad  to  be  expressed  in  a  now 
compiUtion— the  Black  Boak  of  (At  Srehtgnr. 
or  rate-book  for  tvnanls-in-chief  *  wbieh 
again  was  revised  more  than  a  conlury  lutnr 
in  tho  TraU  dt  NevUI.  But  Domoediiy  it«-U 
was  a  return  sent  in  to  royal  conimisaionorfi  by 
(och  hundred  andtownsbip.  a  joint  work  utthe 
royal  and  popular  powers.  Whtn.  after  tho 
Saladiiie  tithe  of  1 1S8  upon  movables  as 
weU  As  rents,  taxation  begun  to  fall  more  and 
more  on  peisonal  property,  and  to  advanou 
towards  the  subsidy  of  the  fouileeutb  and 
BUOceedinK  centuries,  tbeu  more  than  over  the 
assautueut  of  a  Iilx  rMjuiiod  the  free  co- 
operation of  each  loiality.  Only  from  a 
jury  of  neighbours  could  a  due  estimate  bu 
reached  of  a  man's  property.  The  aBsassmont 
of  taxation  •*&«  committed  to  represeolatives 
in  each  district,  and  taxation  itself  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  function  far  the  united 
represeatatives  of  the  whole  nation.  When 
this  latter  point  is  rcauhed  iu  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bjstem  of  lidward  I.,  the  mutter  u^ 
asaessmont  losbs  its  main  constitutional  im- 
portance, having  already  done  ita  work.  The 
knights  of  tho  sbire,  who  in  1220,  for  instance, 
assess  the  avecaite  on  their  neighbours,  in 
1295,  assembled  in  one  body,  grant  the  tax. 
and  In  tho  Qood  Parliament  of  I3T6  demand 
thn  right  to  settle  its  appropriation.  And 
indeed,  aa  early  us  133i.  assessment  becomex 
little  more  than  meilmnical  when  tli»  rntini; 
of  the  Ijfteenth,  mode  in  that  ytar  und  ru- 
cordcd  in  the  Exchequer,  was  tbcrBoftt-r 
taken  as  a  standard.  Honcefortb  tliu 
only  question  which  remains  to  ^re  troalile 
ia  concerned  with  tbe  assessment  of  the 
clargy.  When,  from  the  data  above  given 
(1188),  their  "  apiritualitie*,"'  i.i.,  revenues 
from  fe«s,  &o.,  came  under  contribution,  tbe 
aBSi>ssnii:nt  was  carried  out  by  the  sanju 
method  of  juries  of  neighbours,  until,  in  riSO, 
the  Norwich  taxation  made  by  order  of  Pnf* 
Alexander  TV.,  and  in  1291  tho  valuation 
supersi'ding  it,  which  was  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  which  covered  both  "  tern- 
potalities"  and  "spiritualities."  gave  thu 
clergy  a  permanent  independent  rate-book, 
which  was  acttd  on  till  the  ItoFormatiou. 
But  it  left  an  opening  for  constant  disputes 
in  the  next  two  centuries  as  t<i  the  mode  and 
rate  of  assessment  to  be  applied ;  Srst,  to 
lands  acquired  by  tbe  C^urcli  since  tho  valua- 
tion of  1*291,  and  secondly  as  to  the  birga 
cluas  of  chantry  priests  and  private  cliapluinB 
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whom  that  valuation  had  left  out  of  aoooant. 
This  derical  valuation  and  the  lay  aaaess- 
ment  of  Domesday,  as  well  as  the  rating  to 
subsidies  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  were  probably  far  below 
the  real  value.  Not  only  were  exemptions 
wide  and  numerous,  but  the  rating  itself  was 
evidently  at  a  nominal  valuation.  The 
Domesday  hide,  for  example,  omitted  un- 
productive ground;  and  the  later  subsidies 
did  not  fall  on  a  knight's  equipment  or  a 
peasant's  implements.  The  lightness  of  the 
assessment  must,  in  fact,  be  set  against  the 
burdensomeness  of  early  taxation  due  to  its 
uncertainty,  its  wasteful  modes  of  collection, 
and  its  suicidally  short-sighted  principles. 
When  the  methods  of  assessment  ceased  in 
the  fourteenth  century  to  have  a  formative 
effect  on  the  constitution,  their  chief  import- 
ance is  over.  But  here,  too,  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  kings,  going  back  for  precedents  to 
an  age  before  the  national  lib^ties  were  set 
on  a  firm  constitutional  basis,  revived  on 
several  occasions  more  arbitrary  methods,  and 
disregarded  the  valuations  which  had  been 
accepted  for  two  centuries.  Thus  the  com- 
missioners under  Wolsey's  great  scheme  of 
taxation  in  1622,  and  again  in  1525,  were  to 
assess  each  man,  clerk  or  lay,  to  the  value  of 
his  chattels.  In  1621  the  assessors  were  to  dis- 
regard old  rates,  and  to  rate  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  own  knowledge,  not  even  accepting 
his  own  declaration,  and  such  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  in  the  raising  of  ship-money. 
The  whole  practice,  too,  of  benevolences  and 
of  forced  loans  levied  according  to  official  esti- 
mates of  the  individual's  property,  was  an 
application  of  arbitrary  assessment.  Again, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  excise  arose  a  question  of  some 
practical  moment,  how  this  was  assessed. 
Similar  points  of  social  interest  are  connected 
with  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  taxes, 
assessed  on  a  false  principle,  as  the  window- 
tax;  or  the  introduction  of  the  income  tax, 
in  which  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  a  rude 
method  of  joint  assessment  by  the  payer  him* 
self  and  by  an  official  commissioner.  But 
these  methods  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
guaranteed  against  unjustly  operating,  by 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  body  or  a  court 
of  law. 

Madoz.  Ht«e.  of  ih4  Buehtmur ;  Linffsid.  Hitl. 
0f  Snyland,  ill  116-U9 ;  PaoU,  QeachickU  wm 
England,  i.  68a— 6B5 ;  Btnbbs,  C'Ofwt.  Hist,  and 
8ele<A  CharUrt  and  Doevmtnts ;  Hallam,  Coiurt. 
HiMt. ;  May,  ComL  BiM.  [A.  L.  S.] 

Assiento,  Tiu  (1713),  or  the  **  contract " 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
Western  world  with  negro  slaves,  was  at  first 
an  arrangement  between  France  and  Spain. 
After  the  merchandise  had  been  carried  on  by 
Genoa  and  Portugal,  it  had  been  undertaken 
in  1702  by  a  French  company.  By  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  this 
right  was  surrendered  to  England,  and  con- 


firmed by  a  special  treaty  of  forty-two  clauses. 
After  France  had  resigned  the  Assiento, 
Spain  was  to  convey  it  to  England  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  and  a 
lurtiier  term  of  three  years,  the  traffic  was  to 
be  wound  up.  England  was  to  furnish  4,800 
negroes  annually.  With  the  Assiento  England 
was  to  have  the  right  of  sending  two  ships  a 
year,  each  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  to 
America  with  negroes.  A  contest  for  this 
profitable  monopoly  soon  arose  between  the 
African  and  the  South  Sea  Company;  the 
latter  were  successful,  and  obtained  the  fourth 
part  reserved  for  the  queen  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Spain,  England  lost  the  Aasiento,  but  it  was 
once  more  renewed  in  1725,  and  was  again 
restored  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  for  the  remaining  four  years 
which  it  had  to  run.  **  Not  one  person,"  says 
Mr.  Wyon,  "  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  anything  immoral  or  unjustifiable 
in  the  business  itscdf." 

T.  H.  Barton,  RHgn  of  Qn§m  Anms;  Wyon, 
Rtign  of  QuaMi  AmM;  Lecky,  Hitt  i^Btig, 


(assisa-assisia)  is  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful etymology ;  probably  at  least  two  worda 
have  converged  to  create  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  various  senses  of  the  term;  viz. 
(a),  astido  or  astideo^  to  sit  down — i.e.,  a 
session  or  a  settlement,  the  notions  perhaps 
common  to  most  meanings  of  assize;  {b) 
aecido,  to  tax  {cf.  excise  and  attitua  redditus). 
Besides  these  (e)  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection with  the  Anglo-Saxon  asetniss,  a 
law  {ef.  ^tablissement  de  S.  Louis);  and  {d) 
Ducange's  editors  can  explain  assisia  only  by 
reference  to  Arabic. 

Meanings  —  (1)  Session,  and,  specially. 
Judicial  SeMion. — ^This  meaning,  which  is 
found  so  early  as  in  the  Pipe  Roll  2,  Henry 
II.,  may  possibly  be  the  original  one;  ef, 
Watsius,  J)e  Jure  Vet.  Munie.  Norm.,  i.  56; 
*'  assize  est  une  assemblee  do  plusieurs  lagea 
hommes  en  laquclle  ce  qui  y  sera  jugi6  doit 
avoir  produrable  fermet^."  From  this  oome 
the  "Grandes"  and  *<Pctites  Assises"  of 
France,  and  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, called  "Cours  d'Assises,"  in  the  Code 
Napoleon.  The  modem  English  use  to  de- 
note the  court  of  the  justices  on  circuit  is, 
perhaps  by  an  accident,  an  example  of  this 
use  of  the  word.  A  specialised  case  is  the  old 
use  of  assize  for — 

(2)  The  Select  Body  Engaged  in  Administer^ 
ing  the  Trial — p.^..  Provisions  of  Oxford,  in  the 
*'  provisum  est  quod  nullus  miles  non  ponatur 
in  luratis  vel  assisis" — i.e.,  all  knigiits  are 
liable  to  be  jurymen.  The  words  are  clearly 
synonymous,  tiiough  the  old  law  books  make 
a  distinction.  The  *'  sworn  men  "  are  also 
the  *'  men  settled  "  to  try  a  case. 

(3)  A  Law  or  Ordinance  —  i.^.,  the  "lex 
assma,"  the  settled  edict  of  the  king.  In 
reality  a  law,  the  "Assize"  in  this  sense 


1  ba  rather  an 
■■^•■fid  daiing  plQa«iu«, 
■'— '■"-%»et.  Thas,  the  mediuival  lo.^.- 
"  written  law,"  which  sprang 
an  aeaaa  asaigahi  to  "  lei "  in 
;b  BtblK  and  RciiDBn  Ijtw,  wbb  respected, 
ml  rfll  l.-gislative  changes  produced  by  a 
l<--'il  li'[i,,n— o/.  the  Pmtoi's  Ediot,  Iho 
( .[itiiliiri..!.  of  the  CirolbgiaiiH.  the  Pro- 
ti^ut  of  Henry  lU.,  the  "  E»tahIi»hmentJi  " 
dI  m.  Lauu.  all  of  which  had  the  same  objoot. 
laAaacra  itf  each  asaize*  are  the  "  Aaaisde  de 
Jenualcm,"  a  coda  for  the  Frank  kingdom 
of  PileirliiK*.  dmwn  ap  by  Oodfrey  of  BouiUon 
•Jil  hii  h^raas  (1099),  Hen^  ll.'i  AsBiEea  of 
t'l.,-,'ti<lLii^,  Northampton,  Woodstock,  Arms, 
Lvijiiii.-?,  &e.  (■<  Dova«  leges  qima  aasisas 
T.i*nl  ,  for  which  tee  below ;  the  Asnucs 
"f  Aniiii'ti.  Sicilr.  Bouroania,  and  in  Brittany 
■-ii'.  AvLten  ot  Count  Geoffrey  in  11S6.  and 
llu>  ,\f^tt  rii  Count  John  (against  the  Jtws) 
m  V139.  WherB»er  Normiin  or  Frank  in- 
riui-nra  went,  tweUth-ucoitQiy  lav  aasnmi^d 
itui  lottu  ol  assiaes. 

|4J  SUI*  lii9<tUtiimt  af  tht  Priie,  Qualily. 
it,  tf  MriMM  Commadilut. — A  aenae  kindred 
k pKTJoua (laiagittph.  Tbeoeworotbe "aaaisE 
rv-ium  Ttnaliuta  "  of  old  English  and  French 
.. '  i:i  liiird  1.  aimed— not  very  successfully 
.  .  ini  wei^U  and  measnras  (Assise 
r -.  in  Hoveden,  IT.  83).  JohD"fecit 
Ml  .  ii'clainari  nt  legalis  assisa  ponia 
.:.,,. — j,i;i.i  ot»ervarrtiir "  (Matthew  Paris, 
X.S.  1201).  This  points  to  pre-existing 
nutom.  Tberp  were  also  aasisos  of  wine, 
tlr,  alt.  boordB.  timber,  wood,  coal,  butter, 
>nd  cheese.  These  restrictions  on  trade  and 
«  idntteratioD  were  kept  up  quite  late— «.j., 
tknv  wsTM  three  editions  of  the  assize  printed 
a  1528.  1530,  and  15S0.  In  6  and  7  Wm. 
IV,  Arts  regulating  the  assise  of  bread  wbtb 
InuHy  n^pealed.  Thfy  were  carried  into 
New  England  and  long  kept  up  there. 

',i]  J  itodt  af  Trial  jiTMeriW  *y  o"  Aiiiit 
iln  BMSc  o(  law)~«,9.,  the  Qranil  Asnio  of 
llony  n.  and  the  other  "  real  actions,"  the 
isins  of  Mott  d'Ancester,  Novel  Dis- 
■isbl,  and  Dartin  Presentment  [see  below). 
%clman  niUa  them  "brevia  regia  et  litigandi 
boBidat."  Assize  here  means  (<■)  the  law ; 
'li  Ih.i  rale  instituted  by  it. 

'  Trial  ilieif- — e.g.,  in  the  nsaiie  of 
■  n  the  royal  direction  to  the 
:  r>-  robbers  (ut  faciant  asHRain  de 
■  f.  "cum  breribuB  asajsaruin  et 
n  royal  writ  of  1231. 
til — ij.,  the  settlement  of  the 
u — f^ff.,  Pialoffttx  Dt  .IcamartB, 

I  per  comitatas  communes  a$iii<e 

iais   errantibus—qnin    idvo   dicuntur 
a  cognita  snmina  qua  de  comi- 


(9J  J-'iMi. —Vixvd  by  cvuru  of  iuWjce— 
i.f.,  m  Brittany,  "  Is  seignour  peut  oemnnder 
pour  son  betail  I'ossise  ou  lo  dedommuge  a 
aan  choii." 

(in]  Jitinu  Siddilui.—Tius  Sied  rentwhich 
customary  tenants  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
uuinor,  beyond  whioli  tht^y  wore  free.  This 
is  anulogouu  te  the  preceding. 

Tbe  •uiom  la*  tiloaiuies,  aoidi  h  Spattnan 
oud  tho  modmi  works  based  od  litm.  collect 
tho  i^tiot  nnw  of  uilisi  t/.  Dnoange'i  OIoj- 
uri<..n  UKtut  ,1  Infina  LatiiUatiM,  md  tbs  old 
law  books.  BtittOD.  BnotOB,  As.   rT  F  T  1 

AasisSi  •TrsTicES  OF,  were  originally  the 
judges  commissioned  te  try  the  special  assixea 
or  real  actions  mentioned  in  Aasixa  (£).  By 
27  Ed.  I.,  s.  l,c.  3,  it  was  ordered  that  Justices 
ot  Assiie  should,  if  laymen,  also  make  de- 
livsrance  of  the  gaol ;  and  before  long,  the 
common  Uw  judges  always  were  laymen. 
Grsdually  vanaus  other  commisaiona  were 
givan  to  them,  as  it  was  a  main  object  of 
Edward  I.'s  judii^ial  reforms  te  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  too  numerous  Acta  wliich  had 
oyipressed  the    natiiHi   under  his  fatlier.     So 


tbe 


peace,  were  added  lo 
Iboee  above  mentioned;  until  the  judge,  with 
his  five  commisflioDS  under  the  Great  Seal,  was 
on  his  provincial  circuit  generally  oalled  the 
Justice  of  Assise,  though,  prr^rl^  «pealiiig. 
that  was  only  one  of  his  commissions.  By  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.,  the  actionaof  "a»i«ea"  were 
abolished,  so  that  tbe  present  comiciissian  is 
only  fourfold,  bat  the  name  has  survived  the 
fact,  and  thmr  courts  are  still  generally  called 
the  "aseizes,"  and  the  town  of  their  meeting 
the  aaaizo  town. 

Assixe  of  AmiB,  Tui,  was  an  ordinance 
iBSuedbyHcDTj-II.  in  1181.  It  revived  and 
Drganlxed  the  old  naliooal  militia,  based  on 
tbe  obligation  ot  oil  frBemen  to  serve  in  tho 
fyrd.      Honr^   hoped   it  would  be  a  safer 


support  f 


his  throne  than  the  feudal  levies 
ipopular  morceuariea.  By  this 
assize  all  freemen  wero  required  to  provide 
arms  suited  to  their  rank  and  means,  A 
knight,  or  poasesaor  of  over  liitcen  murks 
yearly,  provided  a  coat  ot  mail,  helmet, 
shield,  and  lance:  tho  freeholder  of  ton 
markH,  a  hauberk,  iron  cap,  and  lance ;  and 
all  burgesses  and  "  tota  commnua  liberonun 
hominam  "  a  gambesun,  iron  cap.  and  lance. 
Doubtfnl  cases  were  decided  by  a  jury. 
Elalmrate  provisions  wore  annratod  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Paralleled  in  most 
other    European    i 

renewed  by  Henry  III.'b  system  of  watch 
and  ward,  and  by  Edward  I. 'a  ""  "  '  ' 
Winchester. 

Stnbbs.  3>[kI  CI 

Asaiie   of  ClBTSndoa   (ni>6j.  Henry 

II. 'a  flrrt  great  meanure  of  jiiditial  rotonn, 

wan  remarkable  as  fornially  inatitating.  and 

giving  legislative   recognition   to,  tho   jury 


(90) 


system  in  criminal  trials,  as  connecting  the 
local  with  the  central  jurisdiction,  and  as  the 
first  effort  to  constitute  a  great  administrative 
system.  Henry  I.  had  probably  borrowed  the 
institution  of  justices  itinerant  from  the 
Garolingian  missi.  His  plan  was  now  enlarged 
and  made  permanent.  A  commission  was  sent 
round  to  each  shire,  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sheriffs,  grand  juries  of  the  county 
were  to  present  accused  or  suspected  persons. 
The  ordeal  by  water  furnished  a  further 
means  of  discrimination.  This  new  system 
of  presentment  and  ordeal  abolished  com- 
purgation. Other  provisions  required  all 
qualified  persons  to  serve  on  juries,  opened 
every  franchise  to  the  sheriff,  regulated  the 
treatment  of  waifs  and  strangers  on  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  principles,  directed  sheriffs  to 
help  each  -other,  to  make  lists  of  fugitives, 
forbade  religious  houses  to  receive  "  aliquem 
4e  minuto  populo,**  unless  sick  to  death  or 
of  good  repute,  and  forbade  hospitality  to  the 
heretics  condemned  at  Oxford. 

Stabbs,  Sslaot  Charters,  140—146. 

▲uisa  of  Dajrrein  Presentment. 

An  action  to  determine  the  lawful  patron  of 
a  benefice.  '*  If  a  tenant  in  fee  or  in  tail  had 
himself  presented,  or  if  his  ancestors  had 
presented,  to  a  benefice,  or  if  a  tenant  for 
life  or  years  had  himself  presented  and  the 
nominee  had  been  duly  instituted,  but  after- 
wards the  old  possessor  of  the  advowson  had 
been  debarred  from  exercising  his  right,  he 
could  institute  a  recognition  of  eUirrein 
presentment.**  This  inquest  was  originated 
by  Henry  IL,  and  is  alluded  to  in  QlanviL 
By  Magna  Charta  (art.  18)  it  was  to  be  held, 
along  with  the  assizes  of  mort  ifancester  and 
novel  dUeeisin  four  times  a  year,  by  two  jus- 
tices in  the  county  .court,  in  conjunction  with 
a  jury  of  four  knights  of  that  county ;  but 
the  Charter  of  1217  reserves  cases  of  darrein 
presentment  to  the  Justices  in  banco  (art.  15). 
By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (3 
Ed.  I.,  c.  51),  the  assuee  was  again  assimilated 
to  the  other  two,  and  directed  to  be  held 
every  Advent,  Septuagesima,  and  Lent.  It  be- 
came early  obsolete,  as  the  writ  quare  impedU 
gave  an  easier  means  of  prosecuting  claims 
to  advowson,  and  was  abolished,  with  all 
"  real  actions,"  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  27. 

AesiBe  of  Uort  d'Anceeter.    When 

the  heir  to  an  estate  was  deprived  by  a 
stranger  of  part  of  what  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  predecessor  (antecessor)  at 
the  time  of  the  latter*s  decease,  he  could 
apply  for  a  possessory  writ  de  morte  ante- 
eessoris.  Glanvil,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
earliest  knowledge  of  what  was  probably  then 
one  of  Henry  IL's  novelties,  describes  the 
process  of  the  inquest.  The  sheriff  empanels 
a  jury  of  twelve  lawful  freeholders  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  suit  is  determined  by 
their  testimony.  It  was  held  b^  the  justices 
in  the  shire,  mostly  with  a  jury  of  four 


knights  four  times  a  year,  according  to  Magna 
Charta,  §  Id.  But  the  Charter  of  1217  directo 
the  asbize  to  be  used  only  once  a  year.  By 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  it  was 
held  thrice  in  the  year.  It  became  obsolete, 
and  was  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  TV. 

AesiBe  of  Vorthamjpton  (1176).  A 
re-issue  and  expansion  ot  the  Assise  of 
Clarendon,  marked  by  the  increased  severity 
of  the  punishments,  the  lessened  trust  reposed 
in  the  sheriffs,  and  the  g^radual  limitation  of 
the  ordeal.  Those  presented  by  the  jury  who 
escaped  on  the  ordeal,  had  to  find  bail  for 
good  behaviour  if  accused  of  a  small  offence ; 
but  if  felony  or  "murdrum"  had  to  abjure 
the  realm.  Confessions  before  the  jury  must 
not  be  revoked  before  the  judge.  Some  new 
legal  articles  are  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  land  tenure,  reliefs,  dower,  and 
other  feudal  obligations.  The  concluding 
political  articles  require,  in  reference  to  the 
1173  rebellion,  oaths  of  fealty  even  from 
villains,  the  destruction  of  castles  held  against 
the  king,  the  safe  custody  of  all  others,  the 
registration  of  fugitives  and  outlaws.  The 
justices  are  to  make  exhaustive  inquiries  of 
all  kinds,  hold  all  pleas,  and  look  after  the 
royal  revenua  The  country  is  divided  into 
six  circuits,  to  be  visited  by  six  sommissioQB. 
Stnbbs,  StUd  ChaurUn,  14S— 145. 

AesiBeof  VorelDifleeifldn.  An  action 

that  lay  with  a  tenant  imjustly  di^KMseesed 
of  his  lands,  tried  by  the  itinerant  justices 
before  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  assize  illustrates 
the  widespread  lawlessness  of  the  times.  Its 
limitation  to  recent  disseisins  is  equally  sigzii- 
ficant.  The  Assize  of  Northampton  (chap.  5) 
directs  **Ut  Justitise  Hegis  faciant  recogni- 
tionem  de  dissaisinis  factis  a  tempore  quo 
dominus  rex  venit  in  Angliam  post  paoem," 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  ori^'nal  text  of  the 
assize.  The  assize  is  called  by  Bracton 
^'Summaria  cognitio  absque  magna  juris 
solennitate,"  and  bv  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster the  second  "festinum  remedijim.^ 
Its  history  is  the  same  as  the  history  of  the 
assizes  of  mort  d'ancestcr  and  darrein  present' 
ment.  Analogous  to  it  was  the  assizt  of  frcMh 
force^  so  called,  because  the  plaint  was  to  be 
within  sixty  days  of  the  injury.  It  was  a 
writ  that  lay  by  custom  of  a  town  when  a 
man  was  disseised  within  the  borough.  Similar 
also  was  the  €tssize  of  nuisance. 

Assise  of  TTtnun  lay  with  the  possessor 
of  an  ecclesiastical  ^benefice  to  recover  lands 
of  the  Church  alienated  by  his  predecessor. 
The  term  "  utrum  "  was  the  emphatic  word 
which  directed  the  jury  to  inquire  whether 
the  tenements  or  lands  were  in  frank  ahnoign 
of  the  descendant's  church,  or  the  lay  fee  of 
the  tenant.  It  was  instituted  by  statute  14 
Ed.  in.,  c.  17,  and  practically  ended  by  the 
restraining  statute  13  £liz.,  o.  10. 


»  of  Woodstock, '  

<f  the  Forest,  dnwn  np  by  Hotiry  II. 
IIH,  waa  the  first  cucio  of  any  oLiboiatcnesii 
Igf  Ihe  guverciTnent  of  Uw  foreeta,  which,  (roi 
Ito  bmt)  ol  the  ConijucBt  aL  least,  wer 
nplded  as  spocially  aubject  tu  the  uncon- 
iroIUd  jnriidiction  »f  the  mooareh.  Thu 
(iirat  juriulietioD  ie  amuiged  on  just  tho 
■me  line*  mt  the  county  jurunlictioll,  just  as 
ibi  nnnor  vrganiaation  wub  bused  on  that  of 
IM  free  toHTidup.  The  puniBhcoents  are 
aid  to  be  milder  than  Lhoaa  in  vosuh  unJur 
11017  ^-  ^"^  *^  ^'^'^  "^^'^  "  '"'^  *>' 
•tutiotu  claiun,  which  must  have  been  very 
irkiomg  to  dwcUcra  in  the  forest.  No  one  can 
pc^Mi  k  iog  or  a  buw  and  airaws  without  a 
»nl  lictaco.  Elaborate  rcrulatioDB  have 
raemiee  to  the  woods  and  clearioga  within 
Itia  (oreM  that  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
All  men,  from  archbiahop  and  earl  down  to 
Itie  ample  freeholdur,  arc  cequiied  to  attend 
lb  btwl  courts  OD  tha  sumniDas  of  the 
uMcr  fareeter  (this  ivaa  repeaiod  by  Magna 
Cbula].  AD  pecwHii  over  twelve  yeaza  old 
<tatllili^  within  thp  forest  are  to  sw^ar  to 
imp  the  pence  of  Ihs  foraat.  Ilounds  ore  to 
km  thtsr  foiecUwA  cut  o2.  and  no  tonnets 
V  bWchere  of  hides  are  to  dwell  therein, 
hyood  the  limit*  of  a  borough.  [Fuaesra.] 
Sibct  Charlrti,  IGO-ISt  -.  Beetaf  Bulvn  i.f 
XiqHA    Lw   and    BlscUtooa'a   CimnnUrif 


fr.  F.  T.] 
I,  Tir«  Grasd.  a  form  of  inquert 
if  ttram  recognitors  in  cases  of  suits  tu 
•tetamino  tho  pwaession  of  a  frsHhold,  in- 
■tiUitad  by  Henry  II.  as  an  alternative  to 
■uer  of  battle,  which,  linre  ^e  Conquest. 
hd  bMA  tbe  ordinary  way  of  trying  such 
ttitB.  The  pR>cedure.  according  to  the  asBtza, 
tm  M  fallowa.  On  the  roetion  of  the  posses- 
nr,  tll>  Curia  itef^s  ilopped  proceedings  in 
Uu  toctl  court*  until  aft«r  the  inquest.  On 
th*  lUimanl'iT  command,  four  lawful  knights 
•««  aelectcd  and  summoned,  through  the 
■henR,  to  WeBtminster,  where  they  elected 
IvmItc  lawful  knights  of  their  oeigbbour- 
ioti,  baton)  whom,  and  the  king  or  his 
liiJiiw.  ibn  trial  comes  qO.  If  the  jury 
■aow  tha  beta,  they  have  only  to  declare 
Ihtir  Tonlicti.  If  not,  those  ignorant  are 
Mflaeol  by  better  informed  witnitsM's.  Their 
fcriilim  is  GnaL  I^^iu;  obsolete,  the  Grand 
iaiamMonIr  abolUbed  by  3  nnd  4  Wm,  IV.. 
on.  t7.  The  text  of  Henry  II.'s  ordinance 
■  lost,  bal  a  copiouB  account  of  it  is  ^ven  in 
Charil.  wilb  ma-:b  about  iU  oiuity  and 
p^imwity  to  the  "  duellum." 

"ittnwr.  The  Bl*cii.  a  nnme  oft*-m  given 
in  tia  ansM  nt  Oxford  in  1577,  when  "a 
fmiml  mroar"  tom  either  from  the  noisome 

tf  the  prisonera.  or  tha  damp  of  the 
Otnag    W     which    all    present   were 


seised,  within  forty  hours,  of  fever,  and  many 
di^  (some  accounts  say,  with  probable  ei- 
aRgeration.  300).  includ'ing  the  chief  baron. 
Ibe  sheriff,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Ujifoidshire  gentry. 

A  Ml  Iff  B|  Tuc  Bloodt.  a  ttrm  often  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  aasiies  of  1085.  held  in 
thu  Weatem  Circuit  after  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion ;  when  Cbief  JuHtice  Jefireys  sontcncvd 
more  than  300  rebels  to  death  for  treaaon 
oflor  the  hareit  mockery  of  a  trial 

ilay.  flij'orv.ii..absp.  5.    A  tnwt  railed 


T*. 


Aaaooiatect  CovittiaB  was  the  name 
given  to  the  countivs  of  Essex.  CiiDibrid^e, 
Kortolk,  SuffiiUt,  and  Hertford,  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  Huntingdon  and 
Lincoln.  These  counties  formed  an  asso- 
ciation in  1642  to  keep  the  wot  out  of 
tlieir  own  districts  and  raise  an  army  for 
tha  Parliament.  The  Association  was  first 
commanded  by  Lord  Groy  of  Work,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Earl  of  Manchcstiir  and 
(Jrom>«U.  Other  couottea  formed  similar 
agsadatiooB, "  hut."  snys  Cailyle, "  the  '  EaEtem 
Association'  is  alone  worth  naming.  All  thu 
other  associations,  nu  men  of  cmjibusiB  being 
in  the  midst  of  them,  fell  in  a  fear  months 
to  pieces :  only  this  of  Cromwi^irfi  subsisted, 
enlarged  itHclf,  grew  famous;  and.  indeed, 
kopt  its  own  borders  clear  of  invoaion  during 
thu  whole  course  of  the  war." 

Associfttioa  in  &toiit  of  WiUiau 

III.,  (1)  (1688),  waa  devised  Ijy  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  after  the  prince  bad  landed  in 
England,  in  order  to  bind  his  supporteri 
bj  some  mutual  obligation.  It  was  signed 
first  at  Eioter  and  then  in  all  the  western 
coUDtiea  (:^)  The  more  famous  association,  that 
of  1BII6,  was  formed  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Asinssinatinn  Plot.  The  idea  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  and  eagerly  adopted  by 
Montague.  The  members  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  each  for  himself,  snlemnly  recog- 
nised William  as  rightful  and  lawful  king. 
and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him;  and 
thoy  vowed  that,  if  his  life  should  be 
shOTtenad  by  violence,  they  would  avenge 
bJA  morder.  and  support  Uie  order  of  suc- 
cesiHon  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Itighta.  I'he 
meaaure  was  opposed  by  the  Tories  in  the 
Lawer  House,  headed  by  Musgnve,  on  the 
ground  that  the  formula  implied  an  ab- 
jnration.  and  that  William  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  "  rightful  and  hiwful 
King."  Tjfleda,  in  order  to  conciliate  opposition 
in  the  Upper  House,  proposed  the  verbal 
atteration  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
William  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  English 
crown,  and  that  no  other  peiaon  had  any 
right  whatever  to  that  crown.  This  qoibble 
satisfied  nearly  all  the  Tory  poors.  The 
country  in  general  was  seized  with  great 
enthuBioam.     The  municipal  coTpuratiunii  aU 
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over  the  country  appended  their  signatures 

to  similar  documents.      Eyerywheze  orange 

ribands  were  worn,  on  which  were  written 

in    letters    of    gold    the   words    ^*  National 

Association  for  King  William." 

Burnet,   Hid.    of  h%$    Own    Tium,    It.   299; 
HaoaiiUjf  Hidory,  !▼.  670. 

AwKMriifctifln  Vvctjeet  (1682)  was  the 
name  given  to  the  proposal,  emanating 
from  Fiance,  for  associating  James  YI.  and 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  together  in 
the  government  of  Scotland. 

AMK>eiation    to    Protect    QiCBon 

Elisabothy  Bond  of,  1684,  was  an  attempt 
to  organise  all  English  Protestants  into  "a 
universal  vigilance  committee"  (Froude), 
to  defend  the  queen  against  the  plots  of  the 
Papists.  In  Nov.,  1684,  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
singham  framed  an  instrument  declaring  that 
the  signers  of  it  bound  themselves  together 
on  oath  to  withstand  any  attempt  against  the 
queen's  person,  and  if  any  such  attempt 
should  be  made  and  should  be  siuxsessf  ul,  to 
pursue  to  the  death  the  person  or  persons 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  asso- 
ciation was  primarily  directed  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  and  was  meant  to  show  her 
partisans  that  her  own  death  would  follow 
closely  on  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth. 
The  oath  of  association  was  taken  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  nobUity,  privy  councillors, 
judges,  the  clergy,  and  all  who  held  office 
under  the  crown,  and  a  large  number  of 
private  persona  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  were  among  those  who  signed  the 
Bond. 

8taU  TriaU,  rol.  1. ;  OdUniar  0/  Statt  Pap$rn. 

Ihmuiie  Seriu  (1581—1500);  Fnmdo.  HitTo^ 

Sny.,  zil.  43. 

Associations  (Zrelaad)  Bill  (1826), 

6  George  IV.,  c.  4,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  (Catholic  Associations.  It  for- 
bade periodical  sittings  of  political  associa- 
tions, the  appointment  of  committees  for 
more  than  fourteen  days,  the  levying  of 
money  to  redress  grievances,  the  administer- 
ing of  oaths,  the  exclusion  of  men  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  the  affiliation  of  societies. 
It  lasted  for  three  years,  but  failed  to  crush 
0*Connell*s  agitation. 

Assured  ]jordSi  The,  consisted  chiefly 
of  Scottish  nobles  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Solway  Moss,  Nov.  2o,  1642,  who,  from  a 
long  sojourn  at  the  English  court,  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  identified  with  Eng- 
lish interests.  On  their  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  death  of  James  Y.,  they  under- 
took to  serve  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Scotch 
court,  giving  hostages  to  the  English  king 
for  their  fidelity.  Henry,  however,  soon 
found  that  their  good  faith  was  doubtful,  and 
in  1644  they  openly  joined  the  national 
party.  The  assured  Lords  consisted  of  the 
Earb    of    Cassilis    and    Glencaim*    Lords 


Fleming,  Somerville,  Maxwell,  and  01iphant» 
taken  at  Solway  Moss ;  together  with  the  Eaxl 
of  Angus  and  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  who  had  long  been  refugees  at  tho 
•RngliRh  court. 


I,  Thb  Battle  07  (Sept  23,  1803), 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  was  fought  between 
an  army  of  4,500,  commanded  by  General 
WeUesley,  and  the  great  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Jalnapoor  on  the  2nd,  waa 
retreating  towards  the  Adjuntee  Pass,  while 
the  Bjnglish,  in  two  divisions,  under  WeUea- 
ley  and  CJolonel  Stephenson,  were  attempting 
to  intercept  them.  The  Mahiattas  were 
strongly  entrenched,  with  their  left  resting 
on  Assye,  when  WeUesley  came  np  with 
them,  and  without  waitmg  for  Colonel 
Stephenson,  resolved  to  attack  them.  Wel- 
lesley  had  given  the  most  positive  in* 
junctions  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
pickets  to  avoid  the  cannon  planted  in  tho 
village,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  led  his  troops 
directly  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  which 
poured  an  incessant  shower  upon  the  assail- 
ants. The  74th  Regiment,  which  supported 
them,  was  thus  exposed  to  a  hotter  fire  than 
any  troops  had  ever  before  enoonntered  in 
India.  To  save  it,  more  troops  had  to  be 
moved  up  amid  this  terrific  fire.  The  in.- 
domitable  courage  and  energy  of  the  British 
troops,  however,  bore  down  all  resistanoei, 
and  Sdndiah's  infantry  gave  way.  The 
English  cavalry  then  charged,  and  forced 
them  off  the  field.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  dearly  gained  by  the  loes 
of  one-third  of  the  army. 

WelUngtoa.  Vtipatekn:  O.  Doll.  Kid.  qf  ikm 
MakroUaas  Mill,  Bid.  qf  IiuUo,  ri.  580. 

Astlsy.  JacoB|Lou>  (dL  1651),  had  served 
in  many  foreign  countries,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  Germany  under  Gustavua 
Adolphus.  He  joined  the  army  of  Charies  I., 
and,  having  taken  part  in  the  battles  of 
EdgehiU,  Brentford,  and  Newbury,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  At  the  battle  of  Naaeby, 
Astley  commanded  the  infantry,  and  in  1646 
he  made  a  last  stand  at  Stow^n-the-Wold 
against  the  Parliament.  Here  he  was  defeated 
by  Brereton  and  taken  prisoner.  He  com- 
pounded for  his  estate,  gave  his  parole  not 
to  serve  any  more  against  Parliament,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  lite  in  retirement. 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur  (d.  Sept.  12,  1649), 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  acquir^ 
military  experience  abroad.  He  was  governor 
of  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  soon  after  disabled  by  a  wound.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  governor  of  Reading. 
In  1649,  Ormonde  made  him  governor  of 
Drogheda,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  till  the  rains.  This  he  was  unable 
to  do,  and  on  the  taking  of  the  place  he  was 
literally  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Puritaa 
soldiers. 


■     l^TB 


<o)   , 


ing  the  Angla-Saioiu,  a 


I    title    of 


rto  ii  of  noble  (itlkei)  blood.  In  the  eurliet 
B^od,  tb«  EorUu  and  -Sihel  ue  used  to 
Mgnalv  the  clau  spoken  at  bv  Bade  as 
«Wm.  in  all  probabilitr  "the  deacendantit 
dUu  ptimitire  noblea  of  the  fint  tettlemEDt, 
4ik  ca  ihe  institatioQ  of  royHlty,  ninli  one 
in  dignitv  from  the  ancieat,  atate  of  rade 
--■  e""  (StabbB).  As  the  nobility  of 
LO  mipCTSeiled  by  tJie  nobility  of 
KIM,  the  title  of  jEthcling  vaa  gradually 
uofiaed  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  roya].  and 
m  (he  ninth  and  tenth  cenluriea  'is  lued 
cnlnriTdy  for  the  Bans  or  brothers  of  the 
Ri^ndng  DDg.  Though  he  Mems  to  have 
bfU  no  official  position  in  right  of  his  birth, 
Ihe  alliuHng  was  HUporior  in  dignity  to  all 
am  bnt  the  Idng  md  the  ereat  fuactionatip.'i 
irf  the  Church,  as  shown  by  his  "  wer-gild." 
In  the  "north  people's  hiw"  of  the  tenth 
cntturir,  the  gild  of  the  utheling  and  the 
mJibwhop  (and  in  this  case  of  the  "eorl" 
■lo  lonvsponds  no  donbt  to  the  Daniab 
-jtrl-),  a  15,000  thryroaas,  while  that  of 
lb  luhop  or  flalrlorman  is  8.000.  So  too 
B  tha  laws  of  Athelnan  of  We«e^  The 
HMng  Mtmded  the  Witenag^nnot  aa  one  of 
th  Ida|;iiate8  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  one 
oftiKMi  who  were  least  seldom  abitent  from 
C  'Rw  nuns  irss  kept  ap  after  the  Norman 
nw|lli«l ,  and  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
naf  princes,  the  wma  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
M  alsii  to  William  "  Clito."  the  son  of 
BiuT  L  and  Matilda,  and  possibly  to  Henrj' 

Mabte.  Cmd.  Bill.,  eh.  iLj  Tborpe,  jinr, 
tin  imd  ImMhIm  (|  tftr^fiblO  ^  Aeemaii, 
Kmt.  CkkT',  -nA.  ii..  app^udu  E  E, 

lit,      [Edoae  Athblino.] 

J  (Aethelinga  ei^:«),  the  Isle  it 

ntK^a,  la  atnated  about  seven  mitea  from 
TiBMim.  Hither,  in  8TH,  Alfred  the  Great 
RIHirKl  afler  his  defeat  by  the  Danoa,  and 
w*  be  reoMined  conccsled  for  noarly  a  year. 
vhoo.  slirinK  forth,  he  defeated  the  invadera 
akl  OBBpetlai  them  to  make  peace.  At  that 
IMS  Alnetnay  was  a  voritable  island  in  the 
■idA  <4  bns  and  marahea.  but  it  baa  einCi' 
d  and  ciiltivBtnd. 

I  (,EthkLsta»)   (*.  835,  ».  Sa.'i, 
he  B">D  of  King  Edward,  and 
1  of  AUnd.     According  to  Williain 
„v«hury,  his  mother,  Ecgwyn,  was  of 
J»  fvigin^  and  it  has  b^cn  thou|tht  that 
j»  illeiritinuttu.   On  the  death  of  Edwani, 
^I'ldans  and  Wust.Soxons  chOEie  Alhel- 
^U*  ttirir  kingi   and  he  was  crowned  at 
n-TTianioe.     Th^^^e  appears  to  havo 
_  .  ...  3  oppoirition  to  hia  actmaaion,  and  it 
>•   BuUbh)    (hat    a   oonspiraty  was    formed 
— --  -  •  ■      ',y  some  of  the  leading  nobles 
f  the  royal  house.    The  i " 
rnppreBsed,      and    Athels 
''attained    to    ■   position   of   greater 


power  and  dignity  than  that  of  any  of  the 
preceding  West-Saion  aovereigna.  One  of 
his  sisters  married  Sihtrit^,  the  Danish  King 
(if  Northumhria,  and  on  his  death  Athclstan 
invaded  the  teiritories  of  bis  succeaaor,  Uuth- 
fritb,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  his  kittgdom 
aa  a  tributary  state.  Subscqnontlv  he  made 
Bcvcrul  expeditions  againat  the  Welsh  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  reduced  their  raters 
also  to  the  poaitian  of  subject  princM.  Thus 
under  him  the  state  of  Wenex  bc(»me  one 
□f  the  great  poweni  of  Western  Europe,  and 
woe  held  in  high  e«tinuition  by  foreign 
Bovcmmenta,  Of  Athelatan's  sisters,  one, 
Hlgiva  (.^.Igritii ).  married  Otto  the  Qreat,  Duke 
of  the  8Kxona  (afterwards  Empiirar),  and 
another  Ethilda  (Eadhild),  Hngh,  I>uke  of  the 
French,  and  father  of  Hugh  Capet  Athel- 
stsn  took  a  considemblH  fiharo  in  the  poli- 
tics of  northern  Francs,  and  it  was  chiefly 
bv  his  efforts  that  Louis  d'Outremer,  the  son 
of  Clinrlca  the  Simple,  was  restored  to  hia 
throne.  In  937  a  formidable  league  was 
formed  against  the  power  of  Wessei,  between 
the  Danes,  Scots,  and  Britons.  Conatontine. 
Ihc  King  of  Scotia,  AnlaJ  (Olaf),  the  sim  of 
Guthtrith  of  Northumbrio,  and  Anlaf  (Olaf) 
Cuoran.  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  together 
with  Owen  of  Cumberland  and  other  British 
chieftains,  united  their  forces.  A  great 
Itettle  was  fought  at  Brunanburh,  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  invaders 
were  completely  defeoled,  with  terrible 
loss.  [Brvkakbi'rh.]  Atbelslan'a  subsequent 
years  worepeacefulanduneventful,  Athehrtan 
is  grtntly  praised  by  the  chroniclers,  and 
be  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  vigorous 
ruler.  Such  of  his  laws  ss  remain  show  that 
hia  wars  and  foreign  policy  were  for  from 
absorbing  the  whole  of  his  attention.  Hja 
ordinances  are  mora  particularly  direoted 
l«  the  unforoenient  of  the  syatero  of  mutual 
asBuraooe  and  association,  which  held  so 
groit  a  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  hia  acta  was 
that  in  which  it  is  law  that  every  landless 
man  shall  have  a  lord ;  and  the  "  Judicja 
Civitatie  Lundunia-,"  attributed  to  Athelslsn, 
aro  highly  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
histery  of  gilds  and  civic  aesociations.  The 
chief  imputation  on  Athelstan's  chaiacUr  is 
the  alleged  murder,  by  drowning,  of  his  bulf- 
brother,  Edwin,  on  the  pretest  that  he  waa 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  i^ainat  the  kin);; 
but  the  sl«;y  is  doribtftil.  It  is  told  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  is  not  accepted  by  William  of 
Mttlmeabiirv. 

.(nolo-Sii.  CTinm.:  William  of  Malmesbnty  ; 
Benrjf  □(  HnnHngdoo  -.  Ijlin«iii  u(  Darhain. 
Also  LamfeDlKrK.  AnntihSajoa  Kinw ;  and 
FnliinTa,  Eng.  Ciiinmmir«ill)i.    For  ACheTatau'ii 

and  Stubhi,  Cmii.  UM.,  i.  87.  Ac.  and  Sclcci 

Chnrltri.  07.  [S.  J.  L.J 

AUteUTT,  Tkb    Battlb   of    (1316).  was 

fonRht   betwi'en  Fridlim  O'Connor  iind  thi 

Engbah,  under  William  de  Burgh  and  UiuhnTd 


▲tiL 


(94  ) 
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de  Bermingham.  Eleven  thoufland  O'Connors 
fell  beside  their  chief,  and  the  sept  disappears 
from  history.  The  O'Connors  were  ostensihly 
fighting  in  the  interest  of  Edward  Bruce. 

Athexton  Xoor,  or  Adwalton,  The 

Battle  of  (June  30,  1643),  was  a  skirmish 
fought  between  the  Royalists,  under  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
under  Fairfax.  The  latter  were  completely 
routed,  and  the  capture  of  Bradford  (from 
which  Atherton  Moor  is  some  four  miles 
distant)  by  the  Royalists  was  the  immediate 
result. 

AthlOnOy     QOUART    I>B     GXNKELL,     EaRL 

OF  (b.  1640,  d.  1720),  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
officers  who  accompanied  William  of  Orange 
to  England.  In  1689  he  reduced  some  Scotch 
regiments  who  had  mutinied  at  Harwich 
when  under  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
to  the  Continent.  He  accompanied  William 
to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  body  of  horse 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  When  William 
left  Ireland,  Ginkell  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  reduced  Ballvmore  with- 
out difficulty  and  prooeeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Athlone,  which  he  carried  by  assault,  and 
subsequently  won  the  victory  o€  Aghrim 
over  St.  Ruth.  This  victory  completed  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  (July  12).  Ginkell  then 
besieged  Limerick,  which  he  captuiod  (Oct.  2), 
and  granted  fairly  favourable  term»  to  the 
defenders.  A  violent  dispute  arose  between 
Ginkell  and  Sarsfield,  the  Jacobite  leader,  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  Irish  troops;  tiU 
at  length  it  was  decided  that  they  might  make 
their  choice  between  England  and  France. 
For  these  services  Ginkell  was  created  Earl 
of  Athlone.  The  small  estate  that  was  given 
him  in  Ireland  for  his  services  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Commons'  attack  in  1700. 
[Resumption  Bill.]  After  the  declaration  of 
war  with  France  he  competed  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  the 

g>sition  of  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces, 
efore  the  arrival  of  the  great  duke  in  Flan- 
ders, his  clever  occupation  of  Nimeguen  pre- 
vented its  seizure  by  Marshal  Boumers. 
Ginkell  had  little  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  English  feelings  and  institutions ;  but  his 
abilities  as  a  general  were  certainly  above 
the  average. 

AthlonOy  The  Capture  of  (June  19—30, 
1691),  was  Ginkell's  first  important  suc- 
cess over  the  Irish  followers  of  James  II. 
under  the  French  general,  St.  Ruth.  After 
the  fall  of  Ballymore  the  whole  army  moved 
westward  to  Athlone.  "It  was,  perhaps," 
says  Macaulay,  *'  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  place  in  the  island."  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth, 
and  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in 
Connaught,  the  English  quarter  being  in  the 
former  and  the  Celtic  quarter  in  the  latter.  The 
Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two 


provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  tbe  bridge,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side,  a  castle  towered  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet.  Fifty  or  sixty  vards  below 
the  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.  On  the 
20th,  Ginkell  assaulted  the  English  quarter 
and  mastered  it  with  trifling  loss.  On  the 
22nd  he  opened  fire  en  the  castle.  A 
struggle  now  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
bridge,  resolutely  defended  by  the  Iriah 
under  MaxwelL  St.  Ruth,  thinking  the 
position  perfectly  secure,  had  not  yet  come 
up,  but  lay  about  two  miles  off,  sending  his 
subOTdinate,  D'Usson,  to  conduct  the  defence. 
On  June  30th,  Ginkell  resolved  to  try  the 
ford.  With  Mackay,  Talmash,  Prince  Qeorge 
of  Darmstadt,  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  at 
their  head,  the  soldiers  dashed  into  the  water. 
The  Irish,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
French  commander,  offered  but  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  the  town  was  taken. 

Bomet.  Hitt,  of  hU  Oirn  Tim*;   Maoauhij. 
But  of  Bng. ;  Story's  Continuation. 

AtholOf  John  Stuart,  4tu  Eakl  of 
{d.  1679^,  was  a  staunch  Romanist  and  sup- 
porter ox  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  named 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Regency  established 
on  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1667.  On  Mnrmy's 
return  from  France  he  accompanied  him  to 
Lochleven  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen.  In  1569  he  was  suspected  of  plan- 
ning a  rebellion  against  Murray.  In  1577 
he  combined  with  .Ajgyle  against  the  Regent 
Morton,  whose  deposition  was  in  great  part 
owing  to  his  exertions,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Scotland; 
he  died  soon  afterwards  at  Stirling,  poisoned, 
it  wias  said,  by  Morton. 

AtholOv  Tkb  Pbbraoi  or,  appean  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  of  Soot- 
land,  when  Madach,  a  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
is  stvled  Earl  of  Athole.  From  his  de- 
scendants it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Strathbogie  toiily,  one  of  whom,  David, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Athole,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  married  the  heiress  of  the  groat 
&milies  of  Comyn  and  Valence,  and  be> 
came  possessed  of  vast  estates  in  England. 
His  Scotch  peerage  was,  however,  forfeited  in 
1311  for  his  connection  with  the  Baliol  party. 
These  Scotch  estates  were  granted  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  brother  in-law  to*  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whose  son,  Sir  John  Campbell,  was 
created  Earl  of  Athole.  He  died  (at  Halidon 
Hill,  in  1333)  without  issue,  and  the  earldom 
was  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Douglas,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Robert  Stuart,  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  thus  became  vested 
in  the  royal  family.  In  1457  Sir  John 
Stuart,  of  Balveny,  was  created  Earl  of 
Athole.  The  peerage  became  extinct  in  1625, 
and  in  1628  was  revived  and  granted  to 
John  Murray,  Earl  of  TuUibardine,  who  was 


l)|UuitB  Act  o: 


imtbied  by  fais  mother  from  the  Stuart 
■ril  Jaha,  tho  thinl  earl  of  this  family, 
■BEtaled  Duke  of  Athale  and  Marquis  at' 
TiUitanHiie  in  1703.  in  the  peenige  of  Scot- 
luj,  uil  hie  third  son  sud  sucueaaor  ciaiioeci 
ai  laUbliahecl  his  n^ht  to  tho  bdruny  of 
SiUBft  in  tlie  peerage  ot  England. 

AtfcftOOtti,  Tan.  wens  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  «bi>  rnhkbited-  a  portion  of  Argyleahire 
ud  ttu  greater  port  of  DumtHrtonBluie. 

Utajndsf .      "  Attainder   import!    that 

eniiiiition  o(  civil  rights  and  capauitio*  whidi 

tHk  pkcv  vhenerer  a  person  who  hod  com- 

«)M  Uvwm  or  feionyreeeii-Bd  iudgmont  of 

Uit  or  oatlawiy,"  whether  such  juilgmeut 

i^  pronoiUKsd   by  a  royal    iuittce  afttr 

tail  ud  GOBviction.  or  were  docreod  by  a 

Parlinmunl,  coiled  a  Bill  of 

law  this    involved 

■/  Bl<K^,  lUld  (i)   FurftUari, 

mplrst*  or  partuLi. 

1 1;  Tlui  blood  ot  the  attainted  criminal  was 

yi  la   be    eorriipttd  and   atained,    iind   the 

TDtoe  by  which  bo  could  inherit,  and  traniiDiit 

ad  nrsn  hoU,  property  destroyod.  Attainders 

mntot,     in     foct.    exaotty    like    a    auddeu 

I      juaptwy  ot  illegitimiLcj  in  the  possessor  of 

I      pupstj;  tli«  atteaia  of   inbcrilnnce  was  at 

I      <UB  cut  off,  and  oonld  be  ro-etitnbli>hin]  only 

I      ^1  niecWt  grant  of  the  LeiP;isUtiire.     From 

I       a>  it  Mloinid  that  the  Uoil«  of  the  mminnl 

I      imrted  hock  or  eacheated  to  the  lord  of  tho 

Iiw.  in  ■olioidinatioo,  however,  to  forfeiture 

ID  the  rmw-Q :  and  that  any  title  of  his  de- 

■?«nilanta  which  had  to  be  traced   thrDUE:h 

Maa   to    a    remoter   anoeitor    wai  obstructed 

uj  bamd.       This    was    felt   to  be    such  a 

Widihip  that,  in  the  rreation  of  new  feloniex 

■arc  the  reign  ol  Henry  VIII.,  Parliament 

taa  ilwuys  provided  that  they  ahall  not  in- 

toitv  "  onruption  o£   blood."      Tho    lAatutc 

M  Om.  III.,  e-  115,  still  further  limile  i\s 

•wilian  to  treason  and  murkier.    The  In- 

tettanoB  Art.  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  o.  IDG,  gave 

l«tllm  rvliet  by  enacting  that  Ihe  attainder 

•(  an  Lntermediatv  aneritor  shonld  not  obstruct 

tW  tncing  ot   the    dnoent  through  him  if 

ba  dnath   took   place    before   the  [miperty 

4indniL 

[3)  Ff/eitfrr  /or  trtimm  transferred  to  the 
nmra  tl»  entire  property  al  the  traitor. 
ITalike  aacbeat.  it  was  no  feudal  innovation, 
Vd  dales  buck  ta  Saxon  times,  and,  indeed. 
ka*  ban  tbe  rule  in  the  early  legislation  of 
>M  ntiona.  So  foreign  to  early  society  is 
■ay  omjHiDction  against  punishing  the  son 
Sm  A*  blher'a  crime  Inat  some  ancient 
nih^  not  content  with  redocing  a  traitor's 
iMHwa  ta  beggary,  involve  them  in  the 
«««<sp)t>l  aeiitence:  and  the  Golden  Bull 
^Attt  that  the  auna  ot  a  subject  who  kills 
•  dMtor  har«  their  lives  spared  only  by  the 
■qvrid  bounty.     ITio  two  kinds  of  property 

EtoA  by  En«li*h  law,  lands  and  chattels. 


for  treason,  bat  the  lorfeitura  ot  the  former 
followed  on  judgment,  and  its  operation  went 
buck  to  the  moment  at  which  the  treason 
waa  committed,  making  void  all  olienationa 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  interval ; 
tho  forfifitura  of  the  latter  followed  on  con- 
riction,  and,  from  obvious  motives  of  con- 
venience, had  DO  such  [Ctrospettivo  force. 
Tha  wife's  dower  was  untouched  by  the 
hnaband's  attainder  till  expressly  included  in 
the  forteituro  by  the  merHiess  statute  6  and 
e  Ed.  VI.,  c.  II.    In  the  case  of  coonterfeitini; 


the    ! 


the 


il  loUi  toffeitod  absolutely  to  the  e; 


otfenoe  treason  limited  the  forfeiture  to  tho 
life  of  the  ofiender.  and  expressly  guarded 
tho  wife's  dower  (fi  Elia.,  c.  1 1 ;  B  and  S  Will. 
III.,o.  26;  IS  Geo.  ri.,  0.  2B).  The  colehiated 
8tatuteolQaeenAnnB(TAnne,c.  21)  extended 
tho  same  principle  to  all  treasons  by  enacting 
that  after  the  decease  of  the  Pretender  "no 
attainder  for  treason  should  extend  to  the 
diainheriting  of  any  heirs,  nor  to  thii  prejudice 
of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person"  other 
thsn  the  offender  himself;  but  this  humano 
provision  was  lirat  dela^-ed  by  17  Geo.  II., 
c  38,  and  finally  rq>ealed  by  38  and  40  Geo. 
III.,  c.  93.  Forfnturi  far  fttony  was  only 
partial,  and  scorns  to  have  arisen  from  an  old 
right  of  the  cmwn  to  commit  unlimited  waste 
on  the  lands  of  a  felon.  So  detrimental  did 
this  prove  to  the  interests  of  the  lord  ol  the 
(ief,  and  of  tho  country  at  large,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  wa«  commuted  for 
the  right  to  the  proflte  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  a  rale  confirmed  by  Magna  Charta, 
The  stntuto  IT  Ed.  II.  coofiued  the  two, 
enacting  that  the  king  should  have  his  year 
sud  a  day  and  waste,  and  this  remained  tho 
law  tiU  the  Act  64  Geo.  III.,  c.  146,  which 
limited  forteituro  to  cases  of  trcoaon  and 
murder.  But  attainder,  along  with  its  effects 
of  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture,  was 
finally  swept  away  by  Uiu  Felony  Act,  33  and 
34  Vict.,  c.  23. 

AttundflT.  Bill  of,  was  a  legislative 
Act  of  tho  two  UoiiseH,  iutroduced  and  passed 
exactly  like  any  other  Bill,  and  requiring  the 
royal  assent,  which  declared  a  person  or 
persona  attainted.  Originally  aimed  against 
offenders  who  Sed  from  justice,  and  analogous 
to  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  it  was  soon 
perverted  to  secure  a  more  certain  and  speedy 
deetruction  of  political  opponents  than  oould 
be  hoped  from  the  impartiality  or  the  routine 
of  tho  law  conrta.  No  restriction  was  poasiblo 
in  such  a  mode  of  procedure.  Evidence  was 
usually  heard,  but  not  invnrtably ;  and  even 
the  presence  of  the  accused  was  decided  by 
tho  lawyers  whom  Thoiuas  Cromwell  con- 
sulted on  tha  subject  to  bo  unnecessary,  on 
the  ground  that  there  csn  be  no  authority 
superior  to  statute.  The  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  its  employment  is  in  tho  violent 
bnniihment  of  the  Desponaers  in  lail  by  the 
Parliament  of  Westminster ;  an  act  whi«h  wan 
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held  by  TraflBel,the  jnstice  who  deliyered  judg- 
ment on  the  younger  Hugh,  to  have  inyolred 
attainder.  With  the  deposition  of  Edward  II. 
the  appearance  of  the  more  regular  method  of 
impeachment  attests  a  less  savage  epirit  in 
poUtical  parties,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Bose 
wars  in  1469.  In  that  year  hostilities  broke 
out  on  on  attempt  of  the  queen  to  have  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  head  of  the  Torkist 
NeviBee,  arrested.  He  completely  defeated 
the  force  sent  against  him,  and  both  sides 
rushed  to  arms.  But  the  Lancastrians  were 
better  prepared ;  the  Yorkist  leaders  had  to 
fly  the  kingdom,  and  a  Parliament  met  at 
Coventry  which  attainted  them  in  a  body. 
Two  years  later,  after  the  decisive  victory  of 
Towton,  the  Yorkists  retaliated  by  a  similar 
proscription  of  all  the  prominent  Lancastrians, 
Parliament,  by  the  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise to  40s.  freeholders  (1430),  and  by  the 
terrorism  exercised  through  the  system  of 
Livery  and  Maintenance,  having  become  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
faction.  Yet  a  petition,  so  late  as  1432, 
prapng  that  trials  touching  freehold  or  in- 
heritance should  not  be  held  in  Parliament 
or  council,  shows  that  the  Commons  had  still 
indenendence  enough  to  display  their  sense  of 
the  danger.  The  new  monarchy,  whidi  rose 
on  the  ruins  of  self-destroyed  nobility,  was 
strong  enough  to  content  itself  as  a  rule 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  indictment 
and  impeachment.  But  in  1639  the  kins- 
men of  Beginald  Pole,  including  his  aged 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  were  cut  off  by  Bill  of 
Attainder,  and  the.  same  fate  overtook,  in 
the  following  year,  the  disgraced  minister 
Cromwell,  condemned  by  a  smgular  retribu- 
tion without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
Kevenge  in  the  one  case,  the  preservation  of 
the  royal  popularity  in  the  other,  demanded 
the  employment  of  a  procedure  which  could 
dispense  with  legal  proof  of  guilt.  The  at- 
tainder of  Strafford,  however,  in  1641  marks 
the  triumph,  not  of  a  political  faction,  but  of 
a  constitutional  theory.  By  the  letter  of  the 
Statute  of  Treasons  (1362),  which  oondemned 
attempts  on  the  king's  lite  and  honour  only, 
the  earl  was  innocent;  but  the  Parliament 
maintained  that  the  spirit  of  the  statute  saw 
in  the  king  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  so, 
by  implication,  oondemned  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  existing  constitution.  The 
last  instance  in  English  history  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  attainted  and  executed  in  1697 
for  participation  in  the  Assassination  Plot. 

Beeves,  Hut.  ofSng.  Law,  iiL  424,  Ae.  j  Hallam, 
Cnut.  Hitt. ;  Sir  E.  May,  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tuM;  Stephen,  Commatfan'M  on  th«  Law*  of 
Sng.,  L  141,  Ac. :  Kaiffht,  Political  Cyd^virdia. 
StatDtoe  5  and  6  Ed.  YL:  5  Elis. ;  8  and  9  Will, 
ni. ;  7  Aane;  54  Geo.  m.,  Ac.     rxr  p  -nj] 

Attainder,  Thb  G&bat  Act  of 
(Ireland),  was  introduend  into  the  Iriah 
Parliament  on  Jan.  25,  1689,  and  the  debate 


on  it  lasted  some  time.  James  IT.  niTe  his 
consent  to  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  natu- 
rally had  a  very  had  eSett  on  the  English 
Jacobites.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  names, 
including  half  the  Irish  peerage,  and  even 
many  prominent  Jacobites,  were  included 
in  the  Bill.  All  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  (James  II.)  were  to  sur- 
render and  take  their  trial  before  August 
10,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  deemed  guilty 
of  high  treason.  All  those  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  Not.  5,  1688,  were  to  appear 
for  the  same  purpose  before  Sept.  1,  1689. 
Those  who  had  left  Ireland  before  Nov.  5, 
1688,  and  were  then  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  allowed  till  Oct^  1. 
In  case  of  a  valid  excuse  for  not  presenting 
themselves,  the  estates  were  to  be  pLaoed 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  to 
be  restored  on  the  accused  person's  return. 
The  king's  pardon  granted  before  Nov.  1 
was  to  be  valid,  otherwise  to  be  of  no  avail. 
Macaulay  asserts  that  care  was  taken  to  keep 
the  Hst  of  attainted  persons  secret,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  seems  inconclusive.  The 
same  author  calls  it  an  **  Act  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  civilised  country.**  In 
excuse  for  the  Irish  we  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  since  1641,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  same  time. 

ArohbiBhop  King,  StcU  of  tK«  Pr&tuUutU  m 
Jfelond,  1692 ;  Fronde,  JSna.in  Ireland;  XmmiUv, 

Atterbnry,  Francis  {b,  1662,  d.  1732), 
Bishop  of  Eocheeter,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Christ  Church,  Oirford,  and  distin- 
guished himself  with  his  pen  as  a  defender 
of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  attacks 
of  James  II.    After  the  Revolution  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government 
He  took  orders,  and,  after  being  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  became  one  of  the  ro^'al 
chaplains    (1702),    but   resided    at    Oxford. 
There    he  helped  Boyle   in  his  edition   of 
tho  spurious  Letters  of  Phalaris,  and  revised 
his  Answer  to  Bentley.  He  now  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  powers  of  the 
liower  House  of  Convocation.  In  1 704,  he  be- 
canle  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  CWlisle. 
In  1710,  however,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  SachevereU  prosecution,  and  framed 
the  speech  which  that  divine  pronounced  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     [Saoubv- 
KRBLL.  ]    He  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  subsequently  (1713)  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
"  because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.*'     He  es- 
poused the  Jacobite  cause,  and  on  the  death 
of  Anno  implored  the  ministry  to  proclaim 
James  IV.     Disliked  by  George  I.  because 
of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bishops'  declaration 
of  fidelity,  he  began,  in  1717,  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  Pretender.    On  the  failure 
of  Att<Tbury*s  plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts  (see 
below)  he  was  imprisoned,  and  a  Bill  of  Paiiis 
and  Penalties  being  introduced,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  England,  professing  his  innocence. 


IP  be  rcndrd  iit  Paris,  and  wui  ohiet 


Mm  it  Ibe  Prctendea 


He  b»^me  "Ou: 

ofipd  in  the  achemos  for  a  Highlnnil 
nkDiso  (1T:3>  Attarbury  was  the  type  Dt 
ttc  H^h  Church  (Aergj,  roost  of  whom  were 
Jmte  at  bout,  and  he  "  would  have  nuido 
■I  •tniAble  bidiup."  Bays  Lord  fitanhnpe. 
*tid  bv  bom  A  le«B  good  paitiBBn."  He  was 
idxcCi  *enBlile,  if  toniewhat  fiusy  politician, 
■lajr*  tnll  ut  diiring  achemes  and  speculative 


ffwibf  la  SBcyl.  « 
itterlntET'a  Flot  (1721).  a  Jacobitu 
luMpiracy,  w»8  occanioiied  by  Uie  confusion 
atiigUad  uwiiig  to  the  failure  of  the  Soutb- 
^«  ikhaiic  anil  th«  reriral  of  Jacobite 
kpe*  va  the  birth  of  the  Young  Pretender. 
Il  aa*  fonccctml  by  a  council  of  five — Atler' 
hsly,  O'uimp  dt  Rochester,  the  EarU  of 
Anan  and  UiieJj,  Lords  North  CLud  Gower — 
•bt  GOnaLantly  communicated  with  Jamee 
IW  Old  rrBtcnder.  They  quarrolled  a  pood 
4al  amongut  thansclvM,  and  uHcred  their 
iMdmlitp  U>  Lord  Oxford,  but  he  declined 
IL  llcj  intendtMl  Ui  procure  a  force  of 
l.(M  Bm  front  aliroad,  and,  failing  Chut,  aa 
■fh  anna,  money,  and  men  as  tlii'y  could. 
Tbry  thud  utoposed  to  ataia  the  Bank,  Kx- 
iktqoer,  and  cither  plac<«  where  money  was 
W41  it.  and  to  prociajm  the  Pretender  during 
''  *  itfifc  of  the  king  from  England,  when 
was  ta  embark  for  this  country.  Un- 
for  the  BuccoBB  of  thuir  schcmG, 
1  for  5,000  men  to  the  Kogent 
'  li.f  proniptiy  betrayed  their  de- 
.  iiicliah  envoy.  Sir  Luke  Schaub. 


B  being  opened 
-T.iiienl:  ultimately,  the  leadora 
.    ]  iind  the   ooDspiniey  wus  frua- 

'■.    .>>'>.  a.  S*.  tK.;   SunhoiK,  Bill. 

-'.*      i.oy-Oeneral,  The,  is  the  chief 

IJi^Innd.  irho  is  appointed  to 

'  yr.-rrii  in  all  matters  affecting 

The  meaning  of  the  term  ia 

'iu  .i:.L.ini.iJ  in   the    early  teit-book,  Z*. 

TtrmM  'ic    la    Liy :    "An   attorney  is   one 

■aoioted  \ry  another  man  to  do  something 

^^i  if-^j|   and  i»  either  genoml  or  apcoial. 

. — ^.^  v"-„.-raJ  ii  he  that  is  uppointed  to 

.-    or    BUita,   as   the  attomey- 

l.-ing,  attomey-ficntTal  of  the 

I  iiiji-m    limes    the  Prince    of 

..ii]v  iipr>wi  besides  the  crown 

.11  '■■  Attomfy-Oenenl,"  who, 

.j.Jli"  Hpottn  of  a« '-the  Attot- 

r   iho  Dafhy  of  lAncoHter  or 

,,'    thr    oise' may    be).      The 

-..-.„,  J,-.,,,  f^a    m"»*     *"   '   I™^  ^   "" 

•i^  *ff^«tu.«   iho   c^rown ;   and,  ae  repre- 


allows  applications  (or  patents.  Until 
recently,  the  income  of  the  oDice  wa«  mainly 
dorived  from  patuol  fees.  It  i>  now  hxed  at 
£7,000  per  annum,  eidusivo  of  lees  for  legal 
advice  and  services.  The  first  record  of  the 
designation  "  Atlomntus  R*gis"  occurs  in 
the  91b  year  of  Edward  I.  The  swond 
named  is  William  de  Otselhom  (a.d.  12;H), 
who  two  years  afterward*  is  called  "  king  s 
Serjeant."  In  a.d.  1315—16,  three  AtComuti 
Rc^B  are  mentioned  in  the   same   year  a 


king's  Serjeants.     It  was  probably  during  the 

reign  of  Mat     .     .    ■  - 

orinnally 


irj-  that  the 


ho  hpid  Ixtrn 

the  kinp  geiie- 

al  officer  with  Ihul  piir- 


taliy  became  a 
ticular  function, 
raised  aa  to  whether  the  Attorney- Ocneni  I 
(Sir  Francis  Bacon)  could  legallv  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "because  by  liis  oflicc  hv 
is  an  assistant  of  the  Hou»e  of  Lords." 
Bacon  was  allowed  to  rebiin  bis  seat,  hut  in 
leSO,  1625,  and  1640,  on  the  bestowal  of  the 
office  on  members  of  the  House,  they  vacated 
thetr  seats.  On  the  appointment  of  North  la 
1673,  he  retained  his  seat,  and  his  sui-ccssore 
have  continued  to  ^t  without  hindrance. 
[Solicitor-  Gem  bull.  ] 

7o«,  Jiulga  tj  KHglnnd,  Iff.  U,  207,  Iv,  M, 
138.  IH:  MuinlD^,  I>^il«  o/a  Striwnt-nI-Laii. 
BtB  also  Beeves.  Hu(.  o/  Sn«.  Lwf,  iiv  ;  and 
T™.d.l.i.,.subaom.  [g.  g.  w.] 

AttwDOd,  Thouas  [b.  17S4,  d.  1856],  was 
a  bank'T,  of  Bitminfe'liam,  and  OrHCOchurrJi 
Street,  Loudon,  and  first  attncted  public 
attention  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  1812.  He  condemned 
the  return  to  cash  payments  after  the  war. 
and  wrote  some  pamphlets  advocalinft  paper 
money  in  1815and  1816.  He  was  a  vigoroua 
advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  »nd  the 
chiaf  founder  in  IBSS  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  for  Ilirminghnm  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Auohmnt;,  Sib  Sahcel  («.  1 762,  d.  1 823), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fonrteen,  and 
waa  despatched  ou  active  service  to  America 
nnd-er  Sir  W.  Howe.  He  was  present  >it  most 
of  the  principal  engagements  in  the  earlier 
vEura  of  the  war.  In  1778  he  returned  to 
Kngland,  hut  almost  immediately  left  for 
India,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen  yeurs. 
He  served  in  tbe  campaigns  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  in  Mysore  and  against  the  Kohillas, 
and  he  nlso  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Suringa- 
palam  under  IjOrd  Comwailis.  Returning  in 
17U7,  ho  WB»  gaietled  to  a  brevet- nilonelcy, 
and  in  ISOl  joined  Baird's  Indian  force  m 
Kgypt,  and  became  adjutont-gonend.  After 
the  surrender  of  Aleianilria  in  1802  be 
rotumtd  to  England,  and  four  yeara  later 
was  sent  to  command  a  division  of  the 
troops  in  the   Kio   de    la  Plutu,   which   he 
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found  in  a  dangerous  position.  By  his  skill 
and  energy  he  restored  confidence  to  the 
army,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1807»  carried 
Monte  Video  by  storm.  Auuhmuty,  on  his 
return,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief 
at  Madras,  and  in  1 811  gave  valuable  assistance 
in  the  reduction  of  Java.  Two  years  later  he 
returned  to  £ngland,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  in  Ireland,  which  post 
he  held  till  his  death  at  Dublin  in  August, 
1822. 

Anoliy  (SocHA,  Achaicus),  King  of 
Dalriada,  was  the  son  of  Aodhfin,  whom  he 
succeeded,  796.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  rendered 
great  assistance  in  the  establishing  of 
universities  in  France.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Erfusia,  a  Pictish  princess,  and  thus 
to  have  bequeathed  to  his  grandson  Kenneth 
a  claim  to  the  Pictish  crown. 

AncklailcU  William  Eobn,  Ist  Lobd 
(b.  1743,  d.  1814),  the  third  son  of  a  Durham 
baronet.  Sir  Robert  Eden,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1769.  In  1771  he  published 
'*  Principles  of  Penal  Law,"  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  auditor 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  following  year  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1774  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  gave  him  the  family  seat  of 
Woodstock.  T  wo  years  later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  again,  after  two 
years,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  making 
terms  with  the  American  colonics.  His 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  made  him 
acquainted  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  1780, 
appointed  him  his  secretary  in  Ireland, 
where  Eden  remained  until  the  Rocking- 
ham ministry  came  into  power  in  1782. 
He  conducted  an  active  opposition  to  that 
government,  and  on  their  fall  was  made 
a  privy -councillor  and  Vice -Treasurer  of 
Ireland — an  office,  however,  which  he  soon 
resigned.  In  1785  he  went  over  to  Versailles 
with  plenary  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  and  was  most  success- 
ful. In  1788  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Spain.  On  his  return  a  year  later,  he  was 
raised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  and  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  sent  out  to  Holland 
as  ambassador.  He  held  this  position  until, 
in  May,  1793,  he  was  raised  to  the  British 
peerage.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  by 
Fitt  to  be  joint  Postmaster-General,  and 
only  gave  up  the  place  when  Pitt  went 
out  of  office  in  1801.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  most  of  Pitt's  measures,  and 
especially  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  the 
scheme  for  which  he  had  himself  helped  to 
prepare.  Ix)rd  Auckland  was  the  author  of 
measures  for  bettering  the  condition  of  crimi- 
nals, for  erecting  penitentiaries,  and  for  sub- 
stituting hard  labour  for  transportation. 


Auddandf  Gbobos  Edut,  1st  £aju«  ur 
{b,  1784,  d,  1849),  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Auckland,  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  in  1814  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Preaii> 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1834  waa 
for  a  few  months  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
On  the  return  of  his  friends  to  office,  Lord 
Auckland  was  appointed  Gk>vemor-Oeneral  of 
India,  and  quitted  England  (1835)  for  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  that  country.  At 
a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  before  his  departure,  he  assured 
them  that  **  he  looked  with  exultation  to  the 
new  prospects  before  him  as  affording  hixn  sji 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-man, 
of  promotmg  education  and  knowledge,  and 
of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness  to  millions  in  India.** 
But  before  he  had  been  six  months  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  perceived  a  storm  gathering  in  the 
North -West.  The  complications  which  arose 
brought  on  a  great  political  crisis  with  which 
he  was  not  competent  to  deal.  He  had  little 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  and  acted  for 
the  most  part  under  the  inOuence  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  His  administration 
is  almost  exclusively  comprised  in  the  fatal 
expedition  to  Afghanistan.  [Afghan  Wars.] 
In  February,  1842,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  at  Calcutta  brought  Lord  Auckland's 
administration  to  a  close.  It  comprised  a 
single  series  of  events— the  conquest,  the 
occupation,  and  the  loss  of  Afghanistan. 
For  administrative  or  material  pro^^rcss  he 
had  no  leisure.  Lord  Auckland  on  his  return 
was  created  an  earl.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Russell  Cabinet,  1846,  he  was  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
Annual  BegigUr  ;  Kaye,  it/yhowutam 

Audley,  Jambs  Touchbt,  12tr  Lord 
(d.  1469),  served  under  Henry  V.  in  the 
French  wars.  In  the  reign  of  Hcnnr  VI.  ho 
took  part  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  army  which  intercepted 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath,  in  which  battle 
Audley  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Andley,  Jambs  Touchbt,  14tr  Lord 
(d.  1497),  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  wua 
famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  for  his 
ill-advised  leadership  of  the  Cornish  rebels, 
and  for  his  adherence,  generally,  to  the  caus^^ 
of  Perkin  Warbock.  In  the  conflict  that 
took  place  at  Blackhenth  between  the  rebeU 
and  the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of 
Ix)rd  Dauheny  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Audley  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

Audley,  Thomas  AiTDLBY,  LoTU)  {b.  I48A, 
d,  lo44),  was  a  lawyer,  appointed  in  1529,  at 
the  king's  re({uost.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1530  he  became  Attorney  for 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  November* 
1631,  he  was  made  King's  Serjeant     To 
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ible  him  to  ■eoond  Henry's  deeigna  with 
a  doe  amount  of  penonal  indntmi^  he  was, 
on  May  20th,  1532,  pat  in  poaeeasion  of  the 
Great  Seal,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
■honly  before  his'  death.  Audley  profited 
Wgely  by  eodeeiastical  confiscations,  **  carving 
for  himself  in  the  feast  of  abbey  lands,'*  as 
Fuller  wmarks, "  the  first  cut,  and  that  a  dainty 
moneL*'  The  magnificent  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Aldgate,  London,  which  was  granted 
to  Audley  soon  after  his  adyancement  to  the 
chanoelloiahip,  was  converted  by  him  into  a 
private  mansion.  But  his  chief  spoil  was 
the  rich  monastery  of  Walden,  which  he 
pemiaded  the  kixig  to  grant  him  on  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  Kovember,  1638, 
as  HaroD  Audley  of  Walden.  He  was  named 
in  the  commiasion  for  the  trial  of  Anne 
Bnleyn  and  for  the  examination  of  CSatherine 
Uowvid. 

AugSMlltatioilSy  CouaT  of.  This  court 
vas  instituted  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  was 
e^abliahed  to  secure  to  the  crown  the  rich 
revenues  belonging  to  suppressed  religious 
hoosea.  Its  business  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  and  as  this 
brupetty  was  granted  away  with  lavish 
nberality,  the  court  speedily  became  a  nullity 
&Qd  ceased  to  exist. 


_  aafty  St.  {d.  604) ,  first  Archbishop 
of  Caziiterbary,  waa  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
8t.  Martin,  in  Bome,  and  was  selected  by 
CrRgory  the  Great  as  the  head  of  the  band 
o<  mooka  who  were  to  preach  Christianity  in 
Eaglaod.  After  a  difficult  journey  Uiey 
l-iuded  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  696.  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 
Kthelbert*s  marriage  with  Bertha  had  fami- 
bariaed  him  with  the  idea  of  Christianity, 
lod  he  immediately  gave  permisaion  to  the 
misBonariea  to  preach  and  convert  his  people. 
In  the  next  year  Ethelbert  himself  became 
a  Christian,  and  in  600  Canterbury  was 
made  an  archiepiscopal  see.  with  Augustine 
as  its  archbiriiop,  with  authority  to  consecrate 
twelve  bishops  under  his  primacy.  Kent 
9e<3ni  to  have  become  converted  rapidly, 
sad  on  Christnuis  Day,  697,  no  less  than 
10,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  bap- 
tiied.  Before  his  death  Augustine  was  able 
to  see  almost  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Essex 
Clingtian.  Augustine's  ministry  was  largely 
rjrrupied  by  a  contest  with  the  British 
biahopi.  Their  differences  were  nominally  on 
questions  of  ritual,  but  the  real  question  at 
isme  was  whether  or  not  the  Celtic  bishops 
•hoold  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Conff?rences  with  the  Welsh  bishops 
were  held  at  Aogustine's  Oak  (probably  Aust, 
r>a  the  Severn),  in  603,  but  to  no  purpose, 
sod  the  breach  between  the  two  Churches 
WM  onlr  widened.    Augustine  was  a  man  of 


somewhat  narrow,  pedantic,  and  unconcilia- 
tor^  character — ^tenaencies  which  the  monastic 
traming  of  his  early  and  middle  life  probably 
did  much  to  confirm;  but  his  firmness,  his 
integrity  of  life,  and  his  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  undoubted.  The  work  he  did  might 
have  been  greater,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
wider  culture,  a  greater  insight,  and  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  Still,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  waa  in  the 
higheat  degree  important.  *'He  had,"  saya 
Canon  Bright,  '*  rooted  in  Canterbury  a  defi- 
nite centre  for  any  future  amount  of  Cliurch 
extenaion." 

Beds,  Hid,  .Koo^m.,  1.  23.  fto. ;  Oerraae  of  Oan- 
terbnrr.  Ad,  P(mt\f.  Cantuar.  EccU*.  (BoUs 
Series),  ii.  321 :  Saint  Qn^orj,  Epid.,  nL  6, 30 ; 
Bright.  Barly  JBng.  Church  Hidory, 

Aula  Begis.    [Cukia  Rbgis.] 

Avldeam,  The  Baitlb  of  (May  9, 1645), 
was  fought  between  the  Covenanters  and  the 
Royalists  under  Montrose,  during  the  latter's 
irregular  campaign  in  the  north-eastern  High- 
lands. In  May,  1645,  he  found  himself  near 
Auldearn  in  Nairn,  in  ^esence  of  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  John  Urry  or  Hurry. 
A  mistake  made  by  one  of  the  latter's  officers 
led  Montrose  to  make  an  attack.  The  High- 
landers' rush  carried  all  liefore  it,  and  Urry's 
force  was  broken  and  scattered. 

Spalding.  JCraionalj,  ii.  474;  Burton,  Hid.  <tf 
Scot.,  vi.,  cnap.  78. 

AqIiuI  PlautitUI  was  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  forces  which  Claudius  despatched 
against  Britain  in  the  year  43.  Among  the 
distinguished  officers  wno  served  imder  him 
were  two  future  emperors,  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.  With  their  aid  ho  defeated 
Caractacns,  and  reduced  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  year  60  he  waa 
recalled.  Rumour  makea  him  the  founder  of 
London. 

Amm&le.  William  of  {d.  1179),  was  the 
son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Champagne,  and 
therefore  a  kinsman  of  King  Stephen.  For 
his  valour  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  the 
earldom  of  York  was  given  to  him.  He  held 
out  in  Scarborough  Castle  against  Henry  II., 
but  in  1155  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Auray.  The  Battle  op  (1364),  was  fought 
between  the  English,  who  were  espousmg 
the  claims  of  Montfort  to  the  dukedom  of 
Brittany,  and  the  French,  who  supported  his 
rival,  Charles  of  Blois.  The  English,  who 
were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  were 
completely  victorious.  Du  Guesclin,  the 
French  commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Charles  of  Blois  was  slain. 

Austin,  John  {b.  1790,  d,  1859),  was  the 
first  systematic  English  writer  upon  the 
formal  science  of  positive  law.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  army,  in  which,  however, 
he  remained  only  five  years.     In  1818  he  was 
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called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Tompte ;  but,  in  .pite  of  great  indu«try  and 
a  consummate  cleameas  and  subtlety  of  in- 
tellect, he  was  debarred  from  professional 
success  by  physical  weakness,  and  an  over- 
fastidious  and  exacting  temperament.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Loudon  (now  University  College),  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  numerous  men  of 
future  eminence,  including  Lord  Homilly, 
Grote,  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  and  J.  S. 
MilL  The  text  of  many  of  the  lectures 
has  been  recovered  from  notes  taken  by  the 
last  named.  But  in  spite  of  this  apprecia- 
tion by  the  few,  the  majority  of  students 
could  not  afford  to  pay  attention  to  a 
study  which  was  not  professionally  lucrative, 
and  in  1 832  Austin  resigned  his  chair.  In  1 833 
Lord  Brougham  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission.  In  1834  the 
Inner  Temple  engaged  him  to  deliver  another 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
history  of  law.  But,  as  before,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  no  demand  for  a 
scientific  legal  education.  In  1837  Mr.  Austin 
was  sent  to  Malta  as  a  royal  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  native  grievances,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  highly  successful.  After 
a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  Weybridge,  where  he  died  in 
1859.  As  a  jurist,  Austin  owes  his  rank  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  define  the 
sphere  of  legal  science,  by  disting^hin^  law 
from  history  and  ethics — thus  destroying  a 
confusion  which  has  produced  many  practical 
legislative  evils.  His  writings  are  unfinished, 
and  their  form  is  often  uncouth  and  tedious ; 
but  the  doctrines  which  he  first  enunciated 
are  now  the  common  property  of  every 
thinker. 

Anstin's  Works  are  T?^  Pnvinoe  ofjurigpru- 
dence  Determined,  Lond.,  1832,  and  Ledureg  on 
Juritpradence,  5th  edition,  Lond.,  1875.  The 
latter  work  embodied  the  former,  and  was  pub- 
lished bv  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  author's  notes. 
The  preface  contains  an  interesting  life  of  Austin. 
For  oriticisms  of  Austin's  theories,  m«  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Ancient  Law,  LecturM  xi.  and  xii.  ; 
Hr.  F.  Harrison  in  Fortr>uihUy  Review,  Oct. 
and  Not.,  1878,  and  Jan.,  1879;  Prof.  Pollock  in 
FoHnigktlt  Review,  Jan.,  1883;  Prof.  Holland, 
JuriepnLdence,  Oxford,  1882.  [B.  R.  W.] 

Australia.  At  what  date  Australia 
was  first  discovered,  and  whether  by  the 
Portuguese  or  Dutch,  are  questions  which 
raapr  possibly  never  be  answered.  Certain 
it  IS  that,  whatever  may  be  the  probability 
of  a  concealment,  from  supposed  commercial 
interests,  of  an  earlier  knowledge  of  a 
southern  continent,  the  discovery  was  not 
disclosed  earlier  than  1511,  nor  later  than 
1542.  Between  those  years  the  Portuguese 
published  the  existence  of  a  southern  land, 
corresponding  to  Australia,  which  they  termed 
Gh^eat  Java;  and  subsequent  Spanish  ex- 
plorers,  among  whom  was  Torres,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Torres*  Straits  (1606),  confirmed  the 


correctness  of  the  Portuguese  maps.  Upon 
the  decline  of  Spanish  maritime  supremacy, 
the  Dutch  became  the  chief  explorers  of  the 
southern  seas,  using  their  colony  of  Java  as  a 
starting-point.  Through*  their  efforts  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  surveyed  and  named, 
with  many  other  places  on  the  northern 
coasts,  which  retain  their  Dutch  names  up  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  such  was  the  extent 
of  Dutch  influence  that  the  whole  continent 
was  called  "  New  Holland  " — a  name  which 
is  even  yet  not  quite  supplanted  by  Matthew 
Flinders's  more  happy  appellation  of  *'  Aus- 
tralia." The  southern  coast  remained  undis- 
covered until  1627,  when  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
for  Japan,  being  driven  from  her  course, 
sailed  along  the  shore  of  the  Great  Bight  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles.  Tasman 
(1642)  was  the  first  systematic  explorer  of 
these  shores ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  oiscovery 
of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Tasmania,  the  latter 
of  which  was  called  by  him  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  after  his  betrothed.  The  first  English- 
man who  touched  Australian  shores  veas 
Dampier,  the  buccaneer  (1688),  whose  ac- 
count was  BO  favourable  that  the  Knglish 
government  placed  him  in  command  of  a 
national  expedition.  After  this  expedition, 
by  means  of  which  the  north-west  coasts 
were  first  surveyed,  there  are  few  records  of 
discoveries  until  the  first  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook  (1770).  This  voyage  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Anglo  -  Australian  history.  For, 
although  no  permanent  settlement  was  made 
until  1788,  Cook  saw  enough  of  the  country  to 
convince  him  that  settlement  was  desirable ; 
and  moreover,  by  sailing  along  the  eastern 
coast,  he  completed  the  outHne  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  his  second  (1773)  and  third 
voyages  (1777),  he  visited  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  The  news  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  the  further  discoveries  of  Barr  and  Flinders, 
induced  the  English  government  to  take 
possession  of  the  country ;  and  on  Jan.  20, 
1788,  the  first  English  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay,  a  locality  which  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  more  sheltered  Cove  of 
Sydney.  Inland  exploration  was  first  checked 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs,  under 
various  names,  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles.  These  wore 
crossed  in  1813,  under  the  necessity  for  tind- 
ing  new  pasture  during  a  long  drought. 
The  great  rivers  were  next  explored,  and 
attention  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
traversing  the  continent.  After  various 
attempts,  this  feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Stuart  in  1860,  journeying  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  the  following  year  by 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Burke  and  Wills. 
These  expeditions  proved  that  the  interior 
of  Australia  was  not  a  desert,  and  showed 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  preaent 
telegraph  line  between  Adelaide  and  Port 
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Darven.  All  the  Anatralian  capitals  are  now 
ocmneetod  by  telegraph,  and  the  railway  sys- 
tem,  which  ia  nnder  g^Tenunental  control, 
haa  also  been  largely  developed. 

Indnded  under  the  general  designation  of 
Anatialia,  or  Australaaia,  are  the  colonies  of 
[\)Ninff  South  Wain,  (2)  Victoria,  (3)  South 
AmttrmUUf  (4)  We$torn  AustraOa,  (5)  QueeHS» 
land,  (6)  ToMuumia,  (7)  New  Zealand.  These 
coIonieB  are  not  connected  except  geographi- 
cally, though  a  conference  was  held  (1883) 
in  whidi  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  f^eral 
caTxncil  far  certain  purposes. 

(1)  New  SoiTTH  Wales  (cap.  Sydney),  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  was  used 
as  a  penal  settlement  by  the  Briti^  Empire. 
Governor  Phillip,  however,  speedily  perceived 
the  neoeflsity  for  enoooraging  another  kind  of 
immigntion,  and  through  his  efforts  a  settle- 
ment of  freemen  was  established  on  the 
Hawkeebnrr  River  (1802).  In  1808  Governor 
Bli^  was  deposed  by  a  soocessfol  mutiny  of 
the  New  SouUi  Wales  Corps ;  bnt  the  vigoroos 
measores  of  his  suooesBor,  Oovemor  Mac* 
qaazie,  restored  order,  and  rapidly  advanced 
|ifueperity.  After  the  introduction  of  merino 
sheep  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  and  the  dis- 
covery c^  the  pasture-Luids  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  progress  of  the  colony  was 
very  rapid ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  1824,  with  aU  the  apparatus  of 
a  Court  of  Record,  marks  a  more  settled 
ord£7  and  vigorous  society.  Free  immi- 
l^iration,  which  his  immediate  predecessors 
had  disooniaged,  was  revived  under  Gh>ver- 
nor  Brisbane  (1821).  In  1840  an  Order  in 
Cooncil  suspended  transportation  to  New 
eknith  Wales,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
t)  revive  the  practice  by  Earl  Grey  in  1846. 
This,  however,  was  met  by  the  colonists 
with  the  threat  of  seceflsion;  and,  after  a 
violent  dispute,  the  English  government  gave 
way  (1852),  and  agreed  to  send  no  convicts 
to  any  Australian  colony  which  should 
object  to  receive  them.  Western  Australia 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  colony  which 
^ve  consent,  but  since  1864  transportation 
has  been  discontinued.  In  1842  municipali- 
ties were  first  established,  and  in  1843  the 
legislative  Council  was  miade  partially  elec- 
tive; bnt  government  by  responsible  ministers 
vas  not  introduced  until  1866.  The  most 
important  political  questions  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  have 
bem  the  questions  of  labour  and  land.  In 
the  earlieet  days  of  the  colony,  the  demand 
for  labour  was  met  by  hiring  out  convicts  to 
the  free  settlers  ;  but  from  1821  onwards,  the 
fystem  of  free  immigration  was  largely  ex- 
tended. Not  only  was  every  immigrant 
entitled  to  a  free  passage  and  a  grant  of  land, 
bat  the  shipper  also  received  a  bounty  for 
tnrery  person  whom  he  landed  in  the  colony. 
In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  country 
was  crowded  with  paupers  and  incapables, 
who  bad  often  disposed  of  their  land-grants 


to  speculatoi*  before  they  had  landed.  Aiter 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government, 
the  bounty^  system  was  abolished,  and  state- 
aided  inmugration  has  been  jealously  watched. 
The  questions  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
the  land  are  still  causing  grave  political  dif- 
ficulties in  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  The  community  is  divided 
into  two  classes — the  '*  squatten  "  (or  lessees 
of  large  pasture-runs),  and  the  small  farmers. 
The  former  class  denres  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  large 
landed  estates,  while  the  other  side  maintains 
that  the  alienation  of  the  national  land  is  a 
policy  of  suicide.  The  disposition  of  land 
was  vested  originally  with  the  Governor ;  but 
in  1831  it  was  ord^ed  that  every  alienation 
of  crown-land  should  be  by  sale  at  a  publio  - 
auction,  and  that  a  minimum  price  should  be 
fixed  of  five  shillings  an  acre.  In  1846  the 
influence  of  the  squatters  culminated,  and  a 
measure  was  passed,  known  as  the  Squatters 
Act,  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  to  government 
lessees,  with  an  option  of  purdutse.  Since 
the  introduction  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction.  At  present  any  bon&- 
fide  settler  can  *'  select  '*  not  more  than  640 
acres  out  of  any  unoccupied  land  or  leasehold 
pasture  "  run,"  and  can  become  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  selection  by  residence  and  small 
yearly  payments.  Great  attention  is  paid  in 
New  South  Wales  and  throughout  Australis 
to  education.  Elementary  sdiools  and  uni- 
versities are  supported  by  the  state,  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  establishing  govern- 
ment technical  and  secondary  schools.  The 
legislative  power  in  New  South  Wales  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  as  representing  the 
crown,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  under 
Stat.  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  64.  The  Upper  House, 
or  Legislative  Council,  consists  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  members,  who  are  nomin* 
ated  by  the  crown;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly  or  Lower  House  consists  of 
102  elected  members.  There  is  no  property 
qualification  for  voters,  and  the  votes  are 
taken  by  ballot.  The  population  of  New 
South  Wales  on  April  3,  1881,  was  503,981, 
of  whom  220,427  resided  in  or  about  Sydney. 
The  colony  originally  embraced  all  the  terri- 
tory from  Cape  York  to  the  South  Cape. 
But  its  area  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
creation  of  the  separate  colonies  of  South 
Australia  (1836),  Victoria  (1851),  Queens- 
land (1859). 

(2)  YicTOBiA  (cap.  Melbourne,  pop.  858,562) 
is  the  most  populous  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  It  rose  ioto  importance  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  and  in  1854  re- 
ceived a  constitution  (18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  65). 
This  measure  was  drawn  up  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Act  conferring  a  constitution  upon 
New  South  Wales,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  Upper  House  was  elected  by  voten 
with  a  high  property  qualification.    In  this 
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rcdpect  the  oonstitution  was  altered  in  1881. 
The  colony  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  returns  three  members 
to  the  XiegiBUitive  Council.  The  members 
are  returned  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and 
oae-third  of  their  number  retire  triennially. 
The  voting  qualification  has  been  reduced  to 
a  freehold  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  a  leasehold 
of  £25  per  annum.  All  the  land  of  the  colony 
has  been  disposed  of,  greatlv  to  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  descended  m>m  the  earUest 
Hettlers.  The  accumulation  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  single  proprietors  has  been  such  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  up  the 
large  estates  by  the  imposition  of  a  progressive 
land-tax.  The  commercial  policy  of  Victoria 
has  been  strongly  Protectionist. 

(3)  South  Australia  (founded,  1836,  cap. 
Adelaide,  pop.  279,865),  originally  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  obtained  responsible 
government  in  1856.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  two  elected  Houses.  The  Legislative  - 
Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members, 
six  of  whom  retire  every  four  years,  their 
successors  being  then  elected  for  twelve 
years.  The  Council  is  elected  by  the  whole 
colony  voting  as  one  district  A  property 
qualification  is  required  for  membership. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty-six 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  manhood 
suffrage.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  cabinet  and  specially* appointed 
ministers.  The  South  Australian  territory 
now  extends  over  the  whole  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  great  part  of  the  north-western 
coast. 

(4)  WssTBHN  Australia,  first  called  the 
Swan  River  Settlement,  was  founded  in 
1829,  mainly  under  government  auspices.  To 
induce  settlement,  enormous  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  men  of  influence  and  capital, 
who  in  return  were  to  import  labourers.  The 
result  was  disastrous.  lAbourers,  who  are 
the  settlers  most  needed  in  a  new  country, 
regarded  the  colony  as  closed  to  them,  while 
those  who  were  brought  out  preferred  to  work 
upon  their  own  account.  In  1850  the  colony 
received  a  fillip  of  prosperity,  by  accepting  the 
convicts  which  the  rest  of  Australia  had  ex- 
cluded. The  colony  has  not  yet  received 
representative  government.  There  are  two 
governing  bodies — ^the  Legislative  Council, 
partly  elected  and  partly  appointed  by  the 
crown,  by  whom  the  local  Acts  are  ]>assed, 
and  the  Executive  Council  of  five  official 
members,  by  whom  they  are  administered. 

(5)  QuBBNSLAND  (cap.  Brisbane,  pop. 
213,625)  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
in  1859.  Its  oonstitution  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  mother-colonv.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  and  sugar  is  a  staple  pro- 
duct. The  demand  for  labour  has  been  met 
by  the  importation  of  South-Sea  Islanders 
(Kanaks);-  the  traffic  in  whom  has  caused 
grave  scandals,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 


investigation.  Queensland  has  of  late  years 
developed  an  extensive  trade  in  wooL  In 
1883  this  colony  took  the  initiative  in  pressing 
upon  the  imperial  government  the  creation 
of  an  English  protectorate  over  the  southern 
part  of  ^w  Guinea. 

(6)  Tasmakia,  or  Yak  DisMXir's  Laxd 
(cap.  Hobart  Town,  pop.  115,705),  has  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  South  Australia 
(Act  18  Vict.,  c.  17,  and  Act  34  Vict,  cap.  42). 
The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  have  recently 
become  extinct. 

(7)  New  Zralajtd  (cap.  Auckland,  pop. 
534,008),  a  group  of  islanda  600  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Australia,  was  established  as  a 
self-governing  colony  in  1852  (15  and  16  Vict., 
c.  72).  The  country  was  divided  into  six 
provinces  (afterwards  increased  to  nine),  each 
of  which  was  governed  by  an  elective  Superin- 
tendent and  Provincial  Council.  The  pro- 
vincial system  was  aboh'shed  in  1876,  and 
the  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  General  As- 
sembly of  two  Chambers,  one  nominated  by 
the  crown  (Legislative  Council),  the  other 
elective  (House  of  Representatives).  Members 
of  both  Houses  receive  £210  each  session  to 
cover  expenses.  The  colony  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  native  wan  [Maori  Wars],  the 
most  serious  of  which  occurred  in  1864<--o. 

HaUoyt  Society,  Barly  Voyagm  to  ^luCralui  ; 
the  jouraaU  of  the  Tarioas  ezploren  (•.y.,  Start, 
Stuart,  Mitchell,  M'Kixilay.  ft^ ;  Boawiok. 
Uutoryqf  Port  PMHip;  Luig,  Uidory  qf  JiTciff 
BtnUh  Walm:  Fitxgerald,  Auatralia;  Creasj, 
Britanmio  Bmmrt;  Suadeos,  Hiat,  of  Auatrdiit, 
18d3.  The  Library  of  the  Boyvl  Coloiuid  Insti- 
tate  contains  the  best  English  oolleotion  of 
literature  upon  Australia.  [B.  R.  W.] 

▲lurtralian  Colonies  Act,  The,  was 

passed  by  Lord  John  Russell's  government 
in  1850,  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  It  created  Victoria  a 
distinct  province  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
conferred  on  the  four  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
South  Australia  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  constitution,  "by  means  of  popular 
assemblies,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  were  £10  householders  or  £100  free- 
holders." 

Aturtriftf  Relations  wrm.  Before  the 
sixteenth  century,  Austria  was  merely  an 
imperial  duchy,  too  remote  and  insiflmiacant 
to  have  important  dealings  with  England. 
Tinder  the  Bamberg  line,  the  captivity  of 
Richard  I.  in  consequence  of  his  quaml  with 
Leopold  V.  is  the  only  important  exception. 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  in  1278  granted 
Austria  to  his  son  Albert,  was  a  good  friend 
of  Edward  I.,  but  friendship  for  actual 
Bavarian  and  Luxemburg  emperors  made 
England  necessarily  cool  to  Austrian  aspirants 
to  that  dignitv.  With  Frederick  III- 
(1439—1493)  and  Maximilian  J.  (1493--1519), 
the  empire  became  practically  hereditary  in 
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the  Aortrian  houae.  The  tnditioiial  friend- 
«hip  between  England  and  the  empire 
[Empibs,  BsLATioKe  with]  now  neceMaril/ 
mvolved  cloaa'  relatione  with  Austria.  Maxi- 
miiian  I.  aoquired,  with  the  Burgundian 
Xttherlands,  the  advantages  of  the  old  oom- 
ooercial  and  political  connection  between  £ng- 
Und  and  Flandera.  Charles  V.  united  Spain, 
England's  third  mediaeval  ally,  with  the 
imperial  crown.  But  it  was  rather  with  the 
Aostrian  house  than  Austria,  with  Spain 
nther  than  the  distant  <' Erblander,"  that 
England  now  becomes  closely  involved.  On 
Charles's  abdication,  the  Austro^Spanish 
UoQse  split  up  into  two  lines,  but  the  soli- 
darity between  them  was  such  that  the 
intimate  relations  of  alternate  friendship  and 
hostility  between  England  and  Spain 
practically  aetermined  her  relations  with 
Austria  until  the  death  of  the  last  Austrian 
King  of  Spain  in  1700.  TSpain,  Kela- 
noMs  wiTH.j  Up  to  that  date  it  is  only 
neiistij  to  note  any  peculiarity  of  relation 
between  England  and  Austria.  For  instance, 
wiwii  the  Catholic  Keaction  ended  for  a  time 
the  Anglo-Spaniah  alliance,  the  superior 
moderation,  of  the  imperial  branch  produced 
friendly  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Hberal  and  tolerant  Maximilian  IL  (1664 — 
1578).  Again,  in  tbe  Thirty  Years*  War,  close 
relations  with  Ferdinand  11.  (1610—1637) 
resulted  from  James  I.'s  perdstent  efforts  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Pfalagraf 
Frederick,  hia  0on»in-law,  to  his  hereditar>' 
domiiuoDa.  For  some  years  he  hoped  to  get 
this  by  Spanifih  mediation.  But  when  he 
and  his  son  Charles  found  they  were  being 
played  with,  they  turned  to  that  alliance  with 
France  which  lasted  with  partial  breaks  till 
1688,  and  much  longer  than  the  political 
IttUnee  demanded.  Fear  of  Louis  XIV.  led 
fven  Charles  II.  to  the  Triplb  Alliance, 
which  saved  Austria  Francbe  Comt6;  and 
a^ain,  in  1677,  he  approximated  to  the 
impefial  side.  With  William  III.  the  whole 
infloence  of  England  was  thrown  against 
France,  and  in  the  warn  of  the  League  of 
Ao^buig  (16SS— 1697)  and  of  the  Spawish 
Srocasaiox  (1702—1713)  England  fought  in 
close  alliance  with  Austria.  The  substitution 
oi  a  Bourbon  for  a  Hapsburg  monarch  in 
Spun  led  to  a  closer  union  of  interests 
lAween  England  and  Austria  than  before. 
Yet  there  was  a  constant  strain  in  their 
relations  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  led  to  absolute  hostility  in 
the  second  half.  In  the  Tbbaty  op  Utbbcht 
'1713),  the  Tories  abandoned  their  Austrian 
ally.  The  accession  of  George  I.,  the  head 
of 'the  house  whose  long  attachment  to  the 
empire  had  been  rewarded  with  a  ninth 
electoiate.  made  relations  easier.  But  the 
rommercial  restrictions  imposed  on  Flanders 
in  the  interests  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
the  BaaBiSB  Trratt,  negotiated  through 
F-ngliA  mediaticm,  that  handed   over   that 


country  to  Austria,  with  its  fortresses  gar- 
risoned bv  Dutch  Protestants,  were  warmly 
resented  by  Charles  VI.,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  failure  of  his  Spanish  hopes.  Very 
unwillingly  he  made  a  defensive  alliance 
in  1716,  and  when  Alberoni's  intrigues 
against  the  Utrecht  settlement  produced 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717,  it  was  only 
immediate  fear  of  losing  Italy  that  prevailed 
on  him  to  make  it  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  by 
joining  with  France  and  the  maritime  powers 
to  uphold  the  treaty.  In  1722  his  Ostend 
India  Company  was  established  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty,  and  in  1726 
Ripperda  negotiated  the  first  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  that  re-united  Austria  with  Spain 
against  England,  even  more  than  France. 
Charles  secured  a  further  triumph  when 
Prussia  deserted  Enghind  [Treaty  of  Ham- 
ovBB,  1726]  for  his  alliance,  and  open  war 
between  England  and  Spain  ensued.  But  in 
1727  peace  was  patched  up  fPAUis,  Pbace  op], 
and  in  1731  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
restored  peace  with  England,  and  Charles 
renounced  his  commercial  schemes  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His 
subsequent  misfortunes  in  the  Polish  and 
Turkish  wars  did  not  prevent  England  from 
loyally  supporting  Mana  Theresa  in  the  War 
of  the  AusTKiAN  SvccxssioN  (1741 — 1748). 
But  English  help  was  given  in  an  over- 
bearing and  insolent  spirit  that  destroyed  all 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Bobinson,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  made  himself  most 
obnoxious,  and  England  compelled  the  em- 
press, much  against  her  will,  to  surrender 
part  of  the  Milanese  to  Sardinia  (Treaty  of 
Worms,  1743),  and  Silesia  to  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748)  confirmed  these  cessions,  and  created 
a  patrimonyfor  Don  Philip  at  the  expense  of 
Austria.  This  treaty,  coming  after  thirty 
years  of  friction,  produced  a  definite  rupture. 
Count  Wenzel  Kaunitz  became  Maria's  ad- 
\*iser,  and  negotiated  that  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria  that  continued  with 
partial  breaks  till  the  Revolution.  Hence, 
in  the  Seven  Yeabs*  Wab  (1766—1763), 
Austria  did  its  best  to  ruin  Prussia,  Eng- 
land's constant  ally.  But  Greorge  III.,  intent 
on  the  restoration  of  personal  government, 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  foreign  politics. 
Meanwhile  Austria  approximated  to  the 
Eastern  powers,  and  in  1772  shared  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  Joseph  II.  became  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  Catherine  I  I.'s  schemes 
of  Eastern  empire,  and  his  sister's  marriage 
keeping  up  his  friendship  with  France,  he 
availed  himself  of  England's  difficulties  with 
America  to  repudiate  the  Barrier  Treaty 
(1781),  and  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  Scheldt. 
At  last  the  younger  Pitt's  vigour  restored  to 
England  its  true  position  in  Europe  by 
forming  an  alliance  against  the  Eastern 
powers,  which  in  1790  compelled  Leopold  II. 
(Joseph  was  just  dead)  to  accept  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  Heichenbach,  and  withdraw  from  the 
Turkish  War.  The  French  Revolution  com- 
pleted the  rapproehement  of  England  and 
Austria.  A  close  alliance  was  cemented  by 
heavy  subsidies,  and  in  1793  England  joined 
the  war  against  France.  The  alliance  con- 
tinued till  1815,  only  broken  when  Napoleon 
forced  a  peace  on  Austria,  and  was  re- 
newed again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
TaKATY  OF  ViBNNA  was  successfully  nego- 
tiated (1815)  ;  if  England  did  not  accede  to 
the  Holt  Alliance,  it  did  not  purge  itself  of 
association  with  its  authors  until  the  great 
ministry  of  Canning.  Since  1827  the  two 
countries  have  pursued  very  different  direc- 
tions. While  Austria,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mettemich,  was  the  representative  of 
reaction  and  absolutism  in  Europe,  the  two 
powers  could  hardly  be  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  distant  courtesy.  In  1848 — 9,  when 
Italy  and  Hungary  tried  to  realise  their  in- 
dependence, Enghsh  sympathy  was  largely- 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  wronged  nationah- 
ties ;  but  the  sympathy  took  no  active  shape, 
and  Austria  was  allowed  to  subdue  the  Hun- 
garians by  the  aid  of  Russian  armies.  The 
close  alliance  with  Russia  was,  however, 
severed  by  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Austria 
took  no  part.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  by 
Prussia  in  1866 — her  consequent  exclusion 
from  German  affairs,  and  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions which  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  inaugurate — seemed  to  have  removed  nearly 
all  possible  grounds  of  difference.  Since  1867 
the  political  intercourse  between  English 
statesmen  and  those  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy,  has  been  almost  confined  to 
such  questions  as  have  arisen  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Coze's  HoiMf  otA\iM.'na,  largely  drawn  from  des* 
patches,  is  the  best  (general  aathoritj.  Sanke, 
EngXitih  History  tn  ih$  StwnXMmXh  Centwry,  is 
excellent  on  all  foreig^n  relations;  Ameth's 
Prifu  Eiuen  and  Maria  TKeretM  are  indispens- 
able for  the  eighteenth  oentnry.     [T.  F.  T.] 

Anstriaii  SncoeBsion,  Thb  War  of 

THB  (1741 — 1748),  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  without 
male  issue.  There  was  thus  thrown  open  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  empire,  and 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  latter  had 
previously  been  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  chief  claimant 
to  both  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  next 
important  candidate  was  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
As  both  these  princes  were  allies  of  France, 
it  was  necessary  for  England  to  oppose  their 
designs.  Walpole,  therefore,  had  tried  to 
found  a  gt^ind  alliance  between  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  the  maritime  powers  with 
Austria ;  Frederick,  however,  would  recognise 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  only  if  his  claims  to 
Silesia  were  acknowledged.  This  was  refused 
by  Austria,  and  immediately  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies  crossed  to  the  frontier  (1741) 
Hanover  was  obliged   to  declare  neutrality 


for  a  year.  In  1742  England  and  Holland 
joined  Austria,  and  an  army  of  30,000  was 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Commodore  Matthews,  with  the  fleet, 
forced  the  King  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  mnd 
allowed  Sardinia  to  side  with  Austria. 
Frederick  acquired  Silesia  by  the  treaties 
of  BresUu  and  Berlin,  and  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  The  chief  event  of  1743  was  the 
battle  of  Dbthnobn,  which,  though  nearly 
resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the 
English,  forced  the  French  to  retire  into 
Almce.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  began, 
Qeorge  II.  l^ing  willing  to  recognise  Charles 
of  Bavaria  as  emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
his  claims  on  Austria.  They  were,  however, 
broken  off,  and  the  Treaty  of  Wonns,  in- 
cluding England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia  (Sept.,  1743),  was  met  in  October 
by  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  important 
members  of  which  were  France  and  ProsBia. 
Thus  both  England  and  France  were  nowr 
the  respective  heads  of  two  great  leagues,  and 
the  question  at  issue  was  really  that  of  tbe 
naval  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  power, 
rather  than  the  Austrian  suocession,  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  war.  In  1744, 
after  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  elements,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  made.  The  general  war,  in  which  the 
English  troops  were  not  concerned,  need  not 
be  discussed  hero.  Frederick  of  Prussia  wns 
not  well  supported  by  the  French;  and  in 
1745,  on  the  death  of  Charles  of  Bayaria^ 
Francis,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
elected  emperor.  It  was  then  possible  to 
have  made  some  general  negotiation.  The 
opportunity  passed.  Large  subsidies  were 
voted  to  German  troops,  and  18,000  Hano- 
verians were  taken  into  English  pay.  In 
Dec,  1746,  Frederick  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria,  known  as  that  of  Dresden. 
Meanwhile  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
were  disastrousl}''  beaten  by  the  French  at 
FuNTBNOY  (May,  1746),  and  had  to  retire 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  They  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  with« 
drawing  troops  to  defend  England  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender.  [Stuabt, 
Charlbs  Edward.]  In  1746  Marshal  Saxe 
became  master  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. De«^rted,  however,  by  the  Prussians 
and  Bavarians,  the  French  bef<:an  to  make 
offers  for  peace.  In  1747  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  de- 
feated with  Great  loss  at  Lawpbldt.  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  fell,  and  Maestricht  was  besieged. 
These  disasters  were  counterbalanced  bv  the 
Austrian  successes  in  Italy,  and  by  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  America.  At  length 
the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Pbacb  op  Aix-la-Crapbllb  (Oct,  1 748) .  The 
results  of  the  war,  as  a  whole,  were  not  un« 
favourable  to  England.    She  had  done  much 


Anthoritiea  on  EnffUsli  Historr. 

I  bOLr  ntt'crut  ortit-lc  Ibc  Iua<ling  uuliii)ritii« 
a>  Inell,v  DunsiilurHl  under  the  lollDwin^ 
Du  piTiods  : — (1)  II«(ore  the  English  con- 
tiBi;  {2)  from  the  Eagliah  Ui  the  Nommii 
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to  the  end  of  the  reign  ol  Stephon ;  Auer, 

Lift  of  Ki»f  Alftid  (jirobably  in  part  a 
KPuuino  touteiiijioniry  ninnlivn) ;  the  Ckra- 
Htel»  of  Klhelward  (Utile  moto  Ihnii  a  oouipi- 
tntion  trout  De>ln  and  the  Anglu-Buon 
Chronicloa) ;  the  Entamiam  Eomit  (Life  of 
Uueen  Enuna),  and  i'/e  of  Hdvurd  (A«  Cen- 
ftfor  {M.S.),  havH  both  n  curtain  though 
BeuuudKry  value.  Other  Licrt  atv  those  of 
St.  Cnthbert,  by  Bcde;  St.  Columba,  by 
AdumUHn:  nud  that  ot  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York,  by  Eddiua;  and  the  Inter  oneBot  A  Idlulm, 
by  t'abriciuB,  a  forei^or,  used  by  William  of 
Maluiaibury  in  hia  account  of  Aldlielm  in  the 
Oeala  Fontijitiaii ;  an  anunytnous  Life  ot 
Alcuia,  the  foremost  English  scholar  ot  his 
age,  whose  Litteri  are  niao  of  considBrnblo 
value ;  and  the  I.\ft  of  St,  Itunelnn,  by 
AdoUrd.  Tim  L.'bromdea  and  llialnrios  up  to 
lOOa  are  printed  in  the  ManwuHta  llMorica 


liATEH   Writers  : 


>  the 


Amoni;  these  s 
fin  ronwu  oi  JUniiunuH  ticotud ;  the  mttorit 
titfum  and  Bitiona  EccUnti  DumlmmtU 
{R.S.)  of  Simeon  ot  Darhom;  the  Hittetia 
AniilBrum  (S.  &'.)  ot  Henry  of  Huntingdon: 
snii  the  CkronicUt  of  Kidph  of  DieKtn  {R.  S.) 
Mill  Peter  Langlofl  (fl.S.),  These  iill,  how- 
ever, yield  in  vuluu  to  Wiltiam  of  Malines- 
hury,  whose  Gnia  Rtgmn  Anglnium,  lUilorta 
.VoTflla,  aadlif  Grilii  l^ml'pcum  {II.  .S.)—i 
hifitoty  ot  English  bishops  and  mourislcries 
from  the  time  ot  Augusline— are  llio  beat 
Bourcea  for  the  period.  The  CAtonieon  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  is  also  of  considiirable 
importance.  The  printipal  bif>graphiee  are 
the  Lives  of  Edward  the  Conf  essor.  by  Ethelrod 
of  Rievaulx,  and  ot  St.  Dunstan,  by  Oibom 
and  Eadmer. 

MouEMK  WHITElie  :  J.  M.  Kcmblu,  SaxoHt 
in  England,  1849;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Kormam 
CoHquesI,  which  to  a  great  extent,  but  not 
altogether,  superwdea  Tht  lliiloty  of  Ens- 
land  and  ybrm/iridf/  by  Sir  Franeia  Pulgravc ; 
ahio  Paigtsve,  Enflith  CummoHuvaillt ;  J.  M. 
Lappenlierg,  Bintory  uf  England  ntuler  Hit 
Anglo-Saxon  King> ;  Dr.  W.  Stubbs,  StUet 
Charttn  and  Con$titulional  Bintory  ;  tkhmidt, 
tiatitii  dtr  Anffiltackfm  ;  B.  Thorpe,  AnmnI 
Lav  and  liulitilei  of  England  ;  Win.  Bright, 
Early  Engliih  Chu,-eK  Hiilory  ;  the  LttH  rokt- 
ing  to  English  history  contained  in  the  Vielien- 
«rs  of  ChriiCian  Biography  ;  3.  K.  Green,  Tkt 
Malitngof  England.iaiATIuConjualiif  England. 

3.  Horm&n  Coaqueat  to  tha  Close 
of  the  Twelfth  Century  — Fqk  Nohiian 
IIlsT  II      «  \  o  umofWiX- 
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Vitalis,  Hittoria  £ecU*itutiea ;  Malmeebury's 
Sistoria  Novella  (aboTe-mentioned)  should 
be  compared  with  the  Oeeta  Stephani; 
Chronicles  by  Richard  and  John,  both  prion 
of  the  monastery  at  Hexham  fin  Twysden, 
Decern  Scriptoret),  For  reig^n  of  Henry  II.  : 
William  of  Newburgh,  Rittoria  JRerum 
Anglieantm ;  the  Geeta  Regie  Henriei  {R.  8.), 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough; the  Chronica  of  Koger  HoTeden 
{M.S.),  a  work  of  high  importance;  the 
Imagines  Hiatoriarum  {R.  S,)  of  Ralph  of 
Diceto.  For  the  reign  of  Richard  I. :  The 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Beyizes  {R,  S.) ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury 
{R.  S.) ;  and  Geeta  Regum  (R.  S.),  by  the 
same  author,  with  continuation  by  unknown 
writers  (of  considerable  value) ;  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Reign  of  Richard  /., 
with  prefaces  by  Dr.  Stubbs  {R.S.).  For 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II. :  The  Topo- 
graphia  HibemuB  and  Expugnatio  Hibernice  of 
GixTilduB  Cambrensis  (R.  S.) ;  and  for  court 
and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  period,  the  Gemma 
EeclesuB  and  Speculum  Eceleeiee  of  the  same 
writer  [R.  8.),  the  poem  of  Walter  Map,  de 
Nugis  Curialium^  and  the  de  Nugis  Curialium 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  In  biography,  the 
Lives  of  Lanfninc,  by  Milo  Crispin ;  of  An- 
selm,  by  Eadmor;  together  with  those  of 
Becket,  in  volumes  edited  by  Canon  Robertson 
for  Rolls  Series ;  and  the  Magna  Vita  of  Hugh 
of  Lincoln  {R.  8.),  Domesday  Book^  fac-simile 
edition  by  Sir  Henry  James,  by  photozinco- 
graphic  process,  together  with  account  of  the 
whole  in  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  vol.  v., 
Append  A. 

MoDBUN  Wbitees:  Works  by  Freeman 
and  Stubbs,  named  in  preceding  section ;  also 
Freeman,  History  of  William  Rufus  and 
Historical  Essays  (1st  series)  ;  Ouizot,  Essais 
and  Histoire  de  Civilisation  en  France  ;  W.  F. 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury; 
R.  W.  Church,  Life  ofAnselm;  M.  Rule,  8t, 
Anselm;  Perry,  Life  of  8t.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ; 
Lord  Lj^ttclton,  History  of  Henry  II.;  Dug- 
dale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum  (1655 — 73). 

4.  Thirteenth  Century  and  Keign 
of  Sdward  II. — Contemporaby  Writbks  : 
The  Historia  Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (R.  8.), 
abridged  in  his  Historia  Minor  {ib.), 
specially  important.,  and  exhibiting  a 
great  advance  in  historical  composition ; 
Chronieon  of  William  Rinhangor  {R.  6'.),  and 
Annates  of  Nicholas  Trivet;  Memoriale  of 
Walter  of  Coventry  {R.  5.),  useful  for  the 
reign  of  John ;  the  Annals  of  the  monasteries 
of  Burton- upon-Trent,  Winchester,  Waver- 
ley,  Dunstable,  Osney,  and  Worcester,  all 
contained  in  the  Annates  Monastici  (R,  8.), 
edited  by  Luard.  For  reign  of  Edwani 
II. :  The  Annates  of  John  of  Troko- 
lowe,  a  monk  of  Tynemouth  (R.  5.),  and 
Life  of  Edward,  by  an  unknown  writer 
(probably  a  monk  of  Malmesbury),  in  Hearne; 
aiiBO  another  Life,  by  Thomas  de  la  Moor ; 


Chronieon  of  Adam  of  Murimuth ;  Chromieom 
of  Walter  of  Hemingford  (superior  in  jDon- 
ception  and  accuracy  to  the  average  historical 
literature  of  the  period),  comprising  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Edwards ;  Chronieon  Fetro^ 
burgense  (C  8.),  as  a  specimen  of  local  history. 
For  civic  history  of  London :  The  Munimanta 
Gildhalla  Londonieneis  {R,8.),  edited  by 
Riley,  specially  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  political  and  commercial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  the  Domesday  of  Si. 
Faults  (a  8,) ;  also  Chroniques  de  London  {C.S.) ; 
Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  148S,  edited 
by  Nicolas;  Colleetione  of  a  London  Citizen^ 
edited  by  J.  Gairdner  (C.  8.) ;  the  AnnaUa 
Londoniensea  and  Annalee  Faulini,  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  {R,  8.) ;  Royal  and  Historical  Lettara 
illustrative  of  Reign  of  Henry  III,,  edited  by 
W.  W.  Shirley  (R!8.)\  Letters  of  Bishop 
Groeaeteste,  edited  by  Luard  {R,  8,) ;  Foliticai 
8ongs  of  England,  from  Reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Edward  II.,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  {C.  8.). 

Later  Wbitbbs:  Among  these  Walsin^- 
ham  is  the  chief,  and  his  Historia  Anglicana 
(H.8.)  is  for  this  period  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  the  earlier  writers  above- 
named. 

MoDBBN  Whttebs:  Freeman,  Guisoi, 
Hook's  Livea,  as  specified  in  preceding  sec- 
tion; Dr.  Pauli,  Geschiehte  von  England  (in 
Geseh.  d.  Europdischen  8taaten,  by  Heeren  and 
Ukert) ;  W.  Longman,  Lectures  on  the  Hia^ 
tory  of  England  ;  the  Prefaces  by  the  different 
editors  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  Matthew  Paria^ 
the  Monumenta  Franciscana,  Roger  Bacon,  in 
Rolls  Series,  as  above  specified.  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages;  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Barons*  War  ; 
Lives  of  Simon  de  Montfort  by  Paul!  and 
G.  W.  Prothero;  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England  (commences 
A.D.  1259);  Mullinger,  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  vol.  i.  For  relations  of 
England  to  the  Papacy:  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity  ;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Green- 
wood's Cetthedra  Fetri. 

5.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies.— CoNTEMPOHARY  WiuTEBs :  Adam 
of  Murimuth,  with  continuation  by  unknown 
writer,  coming  down  to  1380.  For  reign  of 
Edward  III. :  Robert  of  Avesbur>',  de  Mira- 
bilibue  Gestis  Edwardi  III.^  edited  hy  Hearne ; 
Higden*s  Folychrcnicon^  with  version  by  John 
of  Trevisa  {R.  8.) ;  Knighton,  History  of 
England  (from  Edgar  to  death  of  Richard 
II.) ;  Chronicle  of  England,  by  a  monk  of  8t. 
Albans  {R.  8.) ;  Walsingham  (see  preceding 
section),  now  of  primary  importance ;  French 
Chronicle,  relating  to  death  of  Richard  II. 
{Eng.  Hist.  8oe.) ;  and  History  of  the  same 
monarch,  also  in  French  {Arehaol.  Britann,^ 
vol.  XX.) ;  Adam  of  Usk,  with  translation  by 
E.  M.  Thompson;  Capgrave,  Chronicle  of 
England  and  Book  of  the  noble  Henries  (both 
R.8.);  Otterboume,  Chronieon  Regum  Anglim, 
edited  by  Hearne ;  Lives  of  Henry  V.  as  toU 
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Ign:  |I)  by  Thvnuu  Elmham,  in  Heamp; 
(J)  by  I'itui  UviuB  (.A.) ;  (3)  "ThB  Uhup- 
fam'iAccoiuit "  (£n?.  Milt,  Sk.)  ;  Puiwiii,  Jj 
(tHfi  rii  Rmn  :  ^mnali  of  the  moDHEteFy  ot 
BL  Alhwu,  by  John  Am  imdmham  Hud  Jolin 
Wbdhuniteds  (both  K.  ti.) :  Cbrumclei  of  the 
meaot  Ucnry  vl^eJiUnlby  CliunliH!r(t'.S.)i 
DdLjatoa'*  (Wm;twMi^nicr,  belonging  tu  lame 
nip  (A.  A.}:  Uanling's  CAiwiicfc.  continued 
bfOnfUn;  Jehaa  du  Wavrin'ii  Vvlltrlum  o( 
Cbnuc:^  (K-S-i;  Williiua  of  Warceatur, 
Jmttb  •Rd  CaUKtiant,  edited  by  Stevenaon 
|Jt.£) :  VknnitU  ai  Jthao  le  Bel,  edited  by 
Pakin ;  the  Chivnicln  of  FrDlBSiut  and  Mons- 
tRlet.  imporMnt.  but  not  ulto^thHr  truat- 
nrthyi  BlondsJ,  <fa  Ktduetione  NormanHia 
(«.«);  ButoTf  of  Arrtrtte  af  KdKord  IF.  in 
BaiUmi  (C.  .S.) :  liiu  I^laH  Ltttcri,  edited  by 
J.  Gsinlner.  ue  importHnt  as  illustrating 
Ihe  muuiera  uul  huCita  ol  thuu|(ht  in  the 
UlMBtbcraitiuy;  Gmttiiiiaiim  ol  i\ia  Croitlaad 
Ortrnttb  (in  liale'a  Seriplertt] ;  Wnrkworth's 
Ctnairti  (C.  8.1  comiirtsea  Hrat  thirteen  yean 
af  King  ^mrd'fl  rvign  ;  the  London  Vhroni^U 
;C.X.l;  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  aitount  of  Ed- 
wBid  V.  and  ItichBTil  III.,  virtunllyR  ronl«m- 
ponrvnftirative;  Ltllm  anil  I'aprri  iUtatrO' 
tin  •/  tkt  Uri^i  of  Richari  HI.  and  Htnry 
I'll.,  tilit«l  by  Goirdner  (A.  S.) ;  Bernard 
iAnili*i.  Lt/n  a/Bmrg  VII..  edited  byUiiird- 
wr  («,«.);  MattrUU  far  a  Hiihry  af  thi 
ta^  •/  JVmry  VIL,  edited  by  CampbeU 
[*.*)  ;  lift  of  Bair»  VII.,  by  Lord  Bacon, 
»  Bfth  ToUime  of  bis  TTerit*,  edited  by  EUia 
od  SpnUing:  the  Vttitiian  RiUtum  {C.S.), 
•  *ie«  of  England  as  it  appeared  to 
im  inlelligetit  foreigner,  temp,  Hrmy  VII.  ; 
Ptlnxii't  akronicU;  WytliTB  Worki,  to  bo 
■vbad  io  edition  by  Tbomoa  Arnold,  and 
nriome  (vith  piFface),  edited  by  F.  D. 
HitUiew  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  : 
fUttMt  J\trKa  and  Sanffi.  from  acceanon'of 
Edaanl  In.  to  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited 
kr  thaau  Wright  (R.  S.). 

Ltns  Wbiteks:  Polydore  Vergil's  Sii- 
)>i«  ^Kyfuv,  &  record  that  often  aSBumeB  tho 
qIih  at  ctridlT  contempnTary  evidence : 
a«U-»  r»»-  */  ri*  Fimilie.  0/  LanrafU.-  and 
Trt,  Um  mun  aource  of  SbakeBpesre's  hia- 
twioU  itnuwu. 

lloDMm  Wiimiifl:  Among^  those  alreadv 
^Md  u*  Hallnm,  MiddltAgf  (two  conclud'- 
Incduptim) :  Freem&n.  limy  (first  seriea) ; 
HoA,  Ikrm  »f  tht  Arehhuhupt;  KoKera,  //<•- 
tef  ^  ftwtf  ;  Lift  and  Tim»  o/  Edwanl  ///., 
^7  Lsofnuu) ;  U.  Wnllon,  Rirhard  11.;  Lord 
fcify*»m,  Bulory  of  Englaml  under  Iht  Heutt 
^U*ru*Ur  :  Lift  md  SngH  of  Rirhard  III., 

5QvdiMV.  For  acadomio  iifo  and  historr 
Ihi^;  Hutier,  EnglUh  Vnirtriilia 
1k^  br  Ifowmnn) ;  Msckenrie  Walcott, 
r^itmtf  tr^bfAam  ind  hit  Colltgu:  Anstey, 
htlvw  (o  Mimimmta  Aaidrmu^a  (A..S.1. 
%J.  B.  KaniMV,  urtlclee  on  Ridinrd  II. 
mi  Hmtr  IV.  in  ^niir"'r!/ Jot  16H2  For 
Wjtfif  and  hi"  opiwneuta:  Shirley,  Preface 


lo  "  FuKciculi  Zixanlorum  {R.  S.)  ;  Rrticle  on 
The  LolliiTda,  in  UninlnBr  imd  Spodding'a 
«tud>e.  .n  bngluh  But^ry. 

0.    Sixteenth    Century.  —  Cuntehfo- 

KiitT  Wkitbus  ;  Among  those  named  in  pre- 
ceding section  are  Polydoro  Vet^i  (no*  eipo- 
cially  imporUint) ;  Hull ;  tho  London  Ch'onitl*. 
For  the  quoalian  of  the  roval  divorce,  the 
inaterialti  collected  inBaiirdr  n/t/u  Rtfaitnalion 
(A.t).  1527—1633),  editrd  by  Itev.  N,  rocotk; 
Harpsfield,  Treatise  of  thi  T-rrleadrd  Livoret 
(C  S.) ;  tho  Catholic  representation  ot  the 
fni-lB  is  to  be  found  in  Nicholas  Sanders's 
Hisloria  Sehiimalit  Anylieani  {lbSb),oI  vhich 
un  enlarged  edition,  with  conLinuHtiun,  waa 
published  hy  Hishton  (transl.,  with  notes,  by 
Lewis,  1ST7) :  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
work  is  entitled  to  rank  hs  coutcmpotsry. 
Wiiolhealcy's  Cinnicli ;  More,  Utepu.  and 
Slarkcy.  Enfield  in  thi  Rugn  of  llnniy 
yill.:  the  collection  known  as  liolinslied's 
Chronicles,  ol  which  HsrriMin's  Ltmiplion  of 
Engljtnd  hflsbeen  reprinted  infcries  puMisbed 
by  the  New  Shakepere  So:  itly.  John 
Slowe.  SumHiary  of  <hr  i'hronitUt  of  E'-i/lnnd. 
Annain,  and  /iurtey  of  London  und  ll'ett- 
mtntttr;  Tfixie.  Butarji  of  Ihe  Actt  and  Monu- 
iitenf  of  the  Vhurth  (ed.  Cottley);  ChnnicU 
of  the  Orey  Friart  of  London  {C.  «.J ;  lAtlert 
on  the  Sappreatan  of  the  Monaaterial,  editM 
by  Wright  {C.  «.):  Narrati«ew  of  the  Hefor- 
ndJiMt  (C.  5.) ;  Literary  Rimaini  of  Edvari 
VI.  (Roxburgh  Club| ;  Uachyn'a  DUry 
(C.  8.):  CluonieU  of  Qunn  Jane,  ete.,  edit«d 
hy  Nichota  [C.  8.) ;  livei  of  More,  by  bia 
son-in-law,  Boper,  and  of  Wolwy,  hy  hie 
gentleman-uaher.  Cavendish  ;  Lifi  of'Xir  Peter 
lartv,  by  Hooker;  Life  of  Queen  ElKubeth, 
hy  Cnmden:  Sir  John  Haringtoo's  Briefi 
Vine  contains  n  series  of  akplclics  of  the 
principal  biehopa  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  For 
nriginiil  documents,  tho  Calmdart  of  Lellen 
und  I'aperi,  Foreign  and  DomaCie,  of  the  Beiyn 
ofBinry  FLU.,  edited,  with  important  pre- 
faces, by  J.  S.  Brewer  :  also  the  "  Domestic" 
series  for  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Klary  and 
Eliiabetb,  edited  by  Robert  Lemon  and  Mrs. 
Ererett  Green;  the  "Foreign"  series  for 
same  reigns,  by  Tumbuil.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
and  Crosby  [all  in  the  series  published  by  the 
Itscord  Cominifsioners].  The  Ztirieh  Letteri 
(edited  by  Hastings  itubinton)  contain  the 
correspondence  between  tho  English  und  the 
Continental  Reformers,  tee  also  Brief  Lit- 
murte  of  the  Traubia  begun  at  Frankfort  (in 
"The  Phreniit."  voL  ii.);  Mid  the  Juumaii 
of  the  Housea  of  PariUment.  The  BardttUke 
I'apert  are  an  important  miscellHneouB  collec- 
tion known  under  this  designstion,  although 
iho  name  of  the  editor,  the  Earl  of  Ilard- 
wicko,  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page  ;  Kir 
Dudley  Digges,  The  Comp/eat  Amia/iadar ;  the 
Cabala — a  collection  of  letters  hv  eminent 
diplomatisU,  fcc. ;  the  liamers  Trnrln.  For 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland,  tho  IForkt 
of    Peterkin,    Calderwood,    and    Archbishop 
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SpottiswocMle ;  also  the  Work*  of  John  Knox, 
edited  by  Laing.  For  proceedingB  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  collectionfi  by  Sir  Simonds  d*Ewe0 
and  Heywood  Townsend ;  the  Burleigh 
Papert.  For  Continental  relations,  the  Cor- 
retpomUnee  of  Granville ;  the  Jtelationt  poli' 
tique*  dea  Pays -Baa  et  de  VAngleterre^ 
edited  by  Baron  Eeryyn  de  Lettenhove ;  the 
Calendars  (R.  5'.)  relating  to  Venice,  edited 
by  Rawdon  Brown ;  and  those  by  Borgenroth 
and  Gayangos  relating  to  Spain ;  for  relations 
of  Scotland  and  France,  the  French  Deapateheay 
edited  by  M.  Teulet.  For  questions  connected 
with  the  career  and  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  her  Letteray  edited  by  Prince 
Lobanof-Rostovsky ;  the  materials  (some  of 
them  of  doubtful  genuineness)  in  Anderson's 
Collectiona ;  the  Zeiter^Boofca  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet ;  the  Sydney  Papera.  Stubbes'  Anato- 
mie  of  Abuaea,  and  Stafford's  Examinatum  of 
Camplainta  (1680),  published  by  the  Npw 
Shakspcre  Society. 

Latek  WaiTEBS :  Fuller,  Church  Miatory ; 
Burnet,  Hiatory  of  the  JtefomuUion  of  the 
Church  of  England  (ed.  by  Pocock),  with 
Harmer's  Specimen;  Collier,  Eccleaiaatical 
Hiatory  (edited  by  Lathbury) ;  Legrand,  ^u- 
toire  du  Divorce  ;  Strype,  Eccleaiaatical  Menuh- 
riala,  Annala  of  the  Reformation^  and  Livea  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Aylmcr,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift ;  Neal, 
Hiatory  of  the  Puritana  ;  C.  Dodd,  Church  Hia- 
tory of  England  (1 742),  the  work  of  a  moderate 
Catholic ;  Life  of  Henry  Vlll.y  by  Liord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  ;  Sir  John  Hay  ward's  Life  of  Ed' 
ward  Vl.y  and  Annala  of  the  firat  Pour  Yeara 
o/"  Reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  Fiddes,  Life  of  Wohey; 
Fuller,  The  Worthiea  of  England;  Lloyd, 
State  Worthiea  ;  A.  Wood,  At  hence  Oxonienaea 
(1691);  J.  Nichols,  Progreasea  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth  (1788). 

MoDEBN  Wbiters  :  J.  A.  Froude,  Hiatory 
of  England;  L.  ron  Ranke,  Hiatory  of  the  Popea, 
and  History  of  England,  chiefly  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries ;  J.  LJngard,  Hiatory 
of  England;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hiatory  of 
the  Church  of  England;  J.  O.  W.  Haweis, 
Sketchea  of  the  Reformation  ;  S.  R.  Maitland, 
Eaaaya  on  the  Reformation;  J.  B.  Marsden, 
Early  Puritans;  J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  and  Hiatory  of  the  United 
Netherlanda ;  W.  Maskell,  Hiatory  of  the 
Martin  Marprelate  Coutroveray;  H.M.  Dexter, 
Congregationafixm  of  the  laat  Three  Hundred 
Yeara;  C.  WonlHWorth,  Eccleaiaatical  Bio- 
graphy ;  F.  Seebolim,  Oxford  Reformera  ;  R. 
Churton,  Life  of  A'fxander  No  well;  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  Livea  of  William  Davison  and  Sir 
Christophor  Hatton ;  Fox  Bourne,  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Engliah  Studiea ; 
Mignet,  Hiatoire  de  Marie  Stuart ;  J.  Hosack, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scota  ;  W.  B.  Devereux,  Livea 
and  Lettera  of  the  Devereux ;  £.  Edwards, 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  M'Crie,  Life  of 
John  Knox  and  Life  of  Andrew  Melville  (the 


latter  important  for  the  history  of  Iftamit^yy 
and  education) ;  Athenee  Cantabrigieneee,  by 
C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper. 

7.  Seventeenth  Century. —  CoirrBif . 
PORAAT  Soubces  :  The  Calendara  of  StaU 
Paperay  "Foreign"  and  "Domestic,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Green,  furnish  the  key  to  the 
most  authentic  and  original  information  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade ;  while 
other  sources  already  indicated,  such  as  the 
Somers  Tracts,  the  Sydney  Papers,  the  Win- 
wood  Memorials,  the  worla  of  Fuller,  Collier, 
Neal,  Dodd,  Nichols,  &c. ,  afford  material  for 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  century. 

First  Half  of  Seventeenth  Century. 
— Contemporary  Writers  :  For  the  reign  of 
King  James,  Camden*s  Annetla — a  compilation 
of  comparatively  little  value ;  other  accounts 
are,  Wilson's  Hiatory  of  King  Jamea  /.  (in 
Kennet) ;  Gtoodman,  Court  of  Jamea  I. ;  Kin^ 
James's  own  Worka.  For  parliamentary 
transactions,  the  Debatea  of  1610  (C.8.)^ 
together  with  those  of  the  years  1620  and 
1621,  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  His* 
tory ;  Rushworth*s  Collectiona^  commencing* 
with  the  year  1618;  the  Proteeta  of  the 
Houae  of  Lorda  (commencing  with  the  year 
1625),  edited  by  J.  £.  T.  Rogers;  the  Mel. 
rose  State  Papera  and  Correspondence;  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Memoriala  and  Lettcrm 
(1762) ;  the  Carew  Lettera.  Narrative  of  the 
Spanish  Marriage  Treaty  {C,  S.)\  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  Expedition  to  the  lale  ofRh^. 
For  Continental  relations,  the  Ambaaaadee  de 
M.  de  la  Boderie,  the  "Venetian  Reports," 
Winwood,  Memoriala ;  Birch,  Hiatorical  View; 
and  the  Memoirea  of  Rusdorf.  For  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Walling^on's  Diary;  the 
lliomason  collection  of  pamphlets  and  '*  The 
King's  Pamphlets,"  both  in  the  British. 
Museum;  Dalrymple,  Memoriala  and  Lettera; 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion 
and  State  Papera  ;  Lettera  and  Papera  of  the 
Vemey  Family  (C.  S,),  Whitelocke,  Merno^ 
riala ;  the  Thurloe  Papera;  May,  Hiatory  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  Sir  Ralph  Verney'B 
^otea  {C.  S.) ;  Scobell's  Collection.  For  par- 
liamentary  proceedings :  Strafford's  Letter* 
and  Deapalchea ;  NalHon's  Collection.  The 
Ormonde  Papera  (edited  by  Thomas  Carte) ; 
A  Contemporary  Hiatory  of  Affaire  in  Ireland 
from  1641  to  1652  (edited  by  G.  T.  Gilbert) ; 
Guthry's  Memoira  ;  Ludlow's  Memoira — eon- 
tain  important  materials  for  Scottish  and 
Irish  history.  Milton's  Proaa  Worka  and  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Hall  give  the  chief  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Episcopalian  and 
Prosb}i»rian  parties.  Sprigg's  Anglia  Redi- 
viva  ;  John  Webb's  Memoriala  ;  the  Hamilton 
Papera  (C.S.);  the  Lettera  of  Charles  I.  to 
Henrietta  Maria  {C.  S.) — belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Puritan  Ttanaactions, 
edited  by  Heywood  and  Wright,  the  Qum-ela 
Cantabrigienaia,  and  The  Puritan  Visitation  of 
the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  edited  by  Profossor 


Uuilagii  Bnnowm  {C.S.),  illuatnte  the  can- 
dilmi  of  the  univenitiBa.  'l~he  Fair/ax  Cor- 
tufttJmcr,  >ucr««iniJy  editeJ  hj  .lohuaon 
ttd  Bfdl,  covers  tlie  period  \&1&^'Q.  I'bu 
i^MtOit  lefMB,  Rrnrdi  if  the  HiigUik  /Vd. 
tmt*/  tim  Sueittif  afJenu,  edited  by  Futher 
Wey;  the  /.i/i  of  Father  JbKo  Gerard,  by 
hlbo-  Harris:  togothpr  vitb  the  worlm  ol 
Jiinmns,  Baitoli,  and  Tanner,  should  be 
cnuultKl  Inr  the  hietmy  of  the  Jefliiit  move- 
tmt.  Thr  priai'ipaj  biDgraphieB  lire  thoio 
of  the  Lo,4  Krfprr  0'illuimt,  by  Bucket :  ol 
(Wwi  Bi'iA  {C.  S.} :  of  Siihop  Jtnirll,  edited 
br  lliyor  aod  Jonea;  of  Tht  l)ulin  if 
Stmaim.  Iiy  Biihnp  Bumet.  Aniong  tlui 
•MnloagTiipbiea  Kre  tbow  ol  A'ir  •^imuni'i 
fSKtt.  »r  JCairrI  Carvy.  Lord  Hrrbtrt  n) 
ritrimt.  l^y  Milhtl  (r.  S.).  *nd  Mrt.  Alia 
Titntrm. 

Lira  WniTSKc :   The  writera  of  the  Uui 

oMarf — Bnpm  [the  author  of  n  llUlorg  of 

B^h^d  b>  (Ar  Dtaih  of  CiarlH  I.),  Dr.  Birch 

(Owrt  anrf  Timri  of  Jamet  I..  Court  aad  Ttma 

tf  Ctarim  /.).  anil   Thomas   Carte  {lift   af 

Ormm*i)—U<i!KaKrvilliBcodailCoHMlilHlio>.al 

li-Kfu.  fivi'ina    [Hillary    of  Iht    Cemtmm. 

'I  1    Iiisneli    (Vonauntarut   on    tht 

■ri  t.).  in  the  mrlitr  part  of  the 

:ry.    ollbaagh   rendcritig    useful 

'  I'ir  time,  must  be  re^rded  as 

t-'-'ded  by  lutoT  and  more  Hyatt> 

<  h.  auch  M  that  rrrpraaented  bv 
.,.    and    Bpttrhf   of    Cramu^'l. 

.    r'd4  la  lUrolMtion  d' Attftrtfrrt 

'">■   Chilloirt   de    la    SerolMlinn 

:uiil  BUKwinUy  ProfeBBor  8.  R. 

■J..I0TJ,   of   England  from  1603  la 

-.   I8fl3~H4.      I!aiJce'«   Hitlory 

)"P     Bysl»jin»lica]ly     consulted. 

':~    are    J.   B.   Hudoy,    Bttayo : 

■  ■■id^    and   IllutlralPHH   of  the 

...    The  colonisation  o(  America 

'   jitiipod    in     BnnwoH.    Sittorti 

,    SlaUi :    Palfny.   Hhlory  of 

i  ,    Tylor,  llMorg  of  AmtricaH 

<  <!   i.     The  vhiut  biogruphies  are 

- ,  by  J.  8pedding  1  Milton,  by 

.  .-ion:  Moniroti.hy  Mark  Napier; 

-.',  by  Eliot  Warburton  ;  Fairfax, 

>>  n>^>-iTU   Uiirktuun :   and   Clarmdon,   by 

t-  II.  Uttrr. 

Saoond  Half  of  Seventeentli  Cen. 
tBrj.^CIonTBBPOiuET  WarTERif;  Amnntt 
thna  BBDMil  in  prvcpding-  Boction  are  Fuller, 
CUlkr.lliarloe.  Winwood,  Whilflocke,  Neal : 
A*  t^tnU  and  Commons  Joumali,  thf 
i>r^^t  fyprrm,  the  Sydney,  Hatton,  and 
Vtsrlax  Carrfpandtvei.  For  the  Crom- 
*t£iui  Pu'Iiaoipnts.  Burton's  JJitry  is  of 
■pmd     TaJoi-,        Bum-^l'ii    Bi$l'«-g     of    A.r 

>  TiiN  lirliMiits  >"  tliB  period  from  the 
'-"       Other   sources 


-■  Kouwt,  Rrfittr. 
"^Jii»  It,  and  JamM  IT.;  Diary  lA  Ixird 
tlvnuLm  ;  Letttn  «n'l  Xmoirt  of  Rir  Wi|. 
l»n  Ttmjib;  Sir  John  Berwby's  Urmoirt ; 


Utitrt  to  Bit  Joseph  WiUiamson  (f.  S.) ; 
liiary  of  John  Evelyn :  JMary  ot  Samuel 
l\'pys;  Mtmuiri  of  the  Comte  de  liraniont; 
BCiry  of  Nurdssus  Luttretl ;  Iiocliu,  Litttri 
on  Tolei-aiioH ;  Turner,  VindieatioH  af  Sati- 
fToft  and  tht  Dtprirtd  Siskopt:  Sir  John 
Dulrymple,  Mmoirt  of  Great  Srilain  and 
lrriand.  Tho  AejotiatioHi  ol  the  Comt« 
d'Avuux.  the  nalf^riuls  collected  by  Hignet 
relating  to  the  Spanish  Succeimnn.  and  the 
furmiiondettH  ot  the  Uiitquis  d'Harcourt 
illustiute  the  aggnHSivD  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Currttpondfnce  of  tlie  Dulte  o(  Shrews- 
burj-,  Macpherson's  Or  i^iMui  raprri,  the  .S'(fl'» 
Paperi  and  LiUtrt  of  Cjirstuirs,  thp  Lillm  of 
Wiliiamill.  (editsdbyCiroenviuirrinateror), 
the  Utt»-i  of  William  III.  and  I«uig  XIV. 
(edited  by  Grimblot),  other  JJifFo'i  of  William, 
tugfther  with  thu  JCtporIt  of  F.  Bonnet  {ter 
Ilauke,  Bialory  of  Eagtand,  vi.  144—404)  and 
u  Qotlretum  of  Stall  Traelt  (3  vols,  fol.j,  are 
nil  variouB  and  valuable  mntetiiil  for  the 
reign  ot  William  III.  In  biogruphy  we 
luive  Baxter,  Aatobiography.  and  (.'ulsmy, 
.inVKnl  of  Iki  ^'ccied  MmitUrt;  Boyer,  Lift 
of  Sir  S-illiam  TcmpU  ;  Roger  North's  Zuri 
(of  his  three  brothers)  ;  >Sir  James  Turoer, 
Mtmoiri.  The  political  poeiuB  oE  Dryduu 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Latem  Whithrb  :  A  fragmeut  by  Charles 
James  Fox  on  the  early  port  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  a  Lift  of  Umt  raonaroh  by  the 
Kev.  J.  8.  Clarke,  together  with  Sir  James 
Uikckinloah's  SniiK  of  lie  Catuti  of  tlir 
Rttoluli/m  of  1888.  scarcely  call  for  notice  in 
comparison  with  Hocanlny's  great  Ilitlary  of 
Fttgland.viiich  deals  in  detail  with  the  reigns 
of  James  IT.  and  William  III.  In  connection 
with  special  features  of  the  period,  Horsrten'E 
Later  FMrilan;  Tnlloch's  Italional  Thiohyy 
in  Fngland,  and  Weld's  Hittory  of  tht  Eoyal 
Society  may  be  mentioned.  Id  biography  we 
have  Courtenay,  Lift  0/  Sir  William  T/mplt; 
Napier,  Life  of  Grahamt  of  Clartrhouu ; 
Dixon,  ZiBM  of  Blake  and  Penn :  tJtory, 
Lift  0/ Cirtlaire  ;  JfraoJr*  of  William  Bow- 
yer  (in  Nichols.  Literary  Anced-ila,  TOl.  i.) ; 
Macaulay.  Essays  on  Sir  Willian  Ttmpli, 
War  of  the  Sueetinon  in  Spain,  and  Sir  Jama 
Macfnntmk  .-  Christie,  Life  of  Shaflfbwy. 

a    Elghtaenth   Centtir^  to  17Se 

CoHTExroHAiiY  WiuTKHS:  Forreipl of  Queen 
Anne — Swift,  Journal  lo  Stella  and  Eittori/  of 
Iht  Four  Lsil  Yean  of  Qftm  Amie'i  Jlnpti. 
together  with  his  pamphlets  On  the  Couducl  of 
the  Allitt  and  Behaviour  of  the  Queen't  lail 
JHinielry;  Bolin^brobe,  Letter  la  Sir  W. 
JFyndham,  and  Litter  en  the  Stale  of  Partie- 
at  the  ArjvMuion  «f  Getrge  J. ;  also  his  Letlen 
and  Correipondence  (edited  by  Parke]  ;  Marl- 
borough's CorretpondeHce ;  Boyer,  Biilory  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  Tindal,  Continua- 
tion ffif  Rapin's  Bielory ;  the  WintiPorth 
Paperi  (edited  by  J.  J.  Cartwright).  For 
reign  ot  the  Hanoverian  sovereigns — Calen. 
dart  of  the  Btate  Papers  have  appeared  for 
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the  first  nine  years  only  {S,  S.)t  but  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  of  the  chief  statesmen 
of  the  period  affords  material  of  scarcely  less 
value.  Among  these  are,  Ths  OrenvUle 
Papers;  the  Bedford  Correspondence;  the 
Chatham  Correepondenee ;  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Rockingham ;  Correspondence  of  George 
III,  toith  Lord  North;  the  Malmesbwry 
Correspondence;  Burke's  Correspondence  and 
Speeches^  together  with  his  pamphlets,  Obser- 
fHtOons  on  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents^  and 
Letters  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland  ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  III. ; 
the  Comwailis  Corrtspondenee ;  Romilly's 
Letters;  the  Rose  Correspondence;  the  Auek" 
land  Correspondence;  Horace  Walpole,  Mc' 
moirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL  ;  the  Letters 
of  Junius ;  Bubb  Dodington's  Diary.  For 
American  affairs  the  Reader^ s  Handbook  of  the 
American  Revolution  (1761 — 83),  by  Justin 
Winsor,  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
guidance  to  all  the  authorities.  For  debates 
in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons — the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine  and  the  Annual  Register ;  'CArexL' 
dish*s  Debates  (a.d.  1768  to  1744). 

Latbk  Hxhtouical  Wkitbks  :  Elarl  Stan- 
hope (Lord  Mahon),  History  of  England  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
and  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
T.  H.  Burton,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  Wyon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Massey,  History  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  George  IIL  ;  Adolphus,  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of 
Xing  George  III. ;  Craik  and  Macfarlane, 
Pictorial  History  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III. ;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Abbey  and 
Overton,  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  dntury ;  Sir 
Erskine  May,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng^ 
land;  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party  ;  T.  Wright,  Caricature  History  of  the 
Georges. 

In  Biookapht. — ^W.  Goxe,  Lives  of  Marl- 
borough, Walpole,  and  Henry  Pelham;  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  LifeofMarlbofWtgh ;  Annals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Earls  of  Stair,  by 
J.  M.  Graham;  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Pre- 
tenders;  Bishop  Monk,  Life  of  Bentley ; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
Moiitagu  Burrows,  Life  of  Admiral  Hawke ; 
H.  Craik,  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift;  Mac- 
knight,  Life  of  Bolingbroke ;  W.  Wilson,  Life 
of  Defoe,  and  W.  Lee,  Life  of  Defoe  ;  John 
Forster,  Biographical  Essays,  Life  of  Pitt; 
Bunbur}',  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer;  Lives 
of  Chatham,  by  F.  Thackeray,  and  of  Pitt,  by 
Bishop  Tomline  and  Earl  Stanhope ;  Life  of 
LordShelburnCf  by  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaarioe ; 
Maoknight,  Life  of  Burke ;  Trevelyan,  Early 
History  of  Charles  James  Fox;  Lord  Shel- 
bume's  Autobiography;  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters;   Romilly's  Letters;    Memoriais  and 


Correspondence  of  Pox,  by  Ekirl  Russell ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Ciive;  Southey,  Life 
of  Wesley;  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,  by 
Tyerman;  Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan;  Brougham, 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  For 
state  of  Education  and  Learning — J.  Q. 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  Unimereity 
Life  and  University  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Baker,  History  of  St.  John's  College 
(edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor). 

8.  From  1788  to  the  Present  Time. — 
Besides  works  named  in  preceding  section, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  the  Regency  ;  George  Rose,  Diary  (1801 — 
15);  Lord  Comwailis,  Correspondence;  Wel- 
lington, Despatches;  WeUesley,  Despatehee ; 
Sir  S.  RomiUy,  Journal  (1806—18);  Loxd 
Colchester,  Diary  and  Correspondence;  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Life  and  Correspondence;  Twias, 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon;  C.  D.  Yonge,  Life^  Lord 
Liverpool;  Erskine,  iS^ptf^AM;  fSrancis Homer, 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence;  Brialmont,  Life 
of  Wellington  ;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson  ;  N^- 
Bon,  Despatches  (edited  by  Sir  H.  Nioolas) ; 
Collingwood,  Correspondence  ;  L%fe  of  Earl  of 
Dundonald  (by  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  Fox 
Boume);  Lord  Dudley,  Letters  (1814—23); 
Alison,  Lives  of  Lord  Londonderry  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  Londonderry,  Cbrrv- 
spondence;  The  GrevUle  Memoirs;  George 
Canning  and  his  Titnes,  by  A.  G.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Ckmning's  Speeches  (with  Life),  6  vols. ; 
Life  of  Earl  Grey,  by  Hon.  C.  Grey ;  Sir 
Robt.  Peel's  Metnoirs,  by  Stanhope  and 
Cardwell ;  also  Life  by  Guisot ,  and  Speeehee 
(4  vols.) ;  Metnoirs  of  John  Charles  Vieeostni 
Althorp,  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant;  Life 
and  Speeches  of  CConnell,  by  his  son ;  Ashley, 
Life  of  Lord  Paltnerston ;  Torrens,  Life  of 
Lotd  Melbourne ;  J.  Morley,  Life  of  Cciden  ; 
Alison,  History  of  Europe  and  Continuation  ; 
H.  Martineau,  History  of  the  Peace  ;  Pauli, 
Englisehe  Geschiehte  teit  2816;  Molesworth, 
History  of  the  Reform  Bill;  Spencer  Walpole, 
History  of  England  from  1815 ;  Kinglake, 
History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  ;  Irvinf^, 
Annals  of  our  Ti»ne  (from  accession  of  Vic- 
toria) ;  Justin  McCarthy,  History  of  our  (Man 
Titnes ;  Bosworth  Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Law- 
rence  ;  G.  Brandes,  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsjteld. 

Genekal  HisTOHXBs  OF  Enoland  :  Amone 
the  best  known  are  those  by  Rapin,  tranalated 
bv  N.  Tindal  (1726);  T.  Carte  (1747—55); 
Hume  (1754),  continued  by  Smollett  (1768) ; 
R,  Henry  (1771—93);  Sharon  Turner  (181* 
—29);  J.  Lingard  (1819—25);  C.  Knight 
(1862);  J.  R.  Green  (1881). 

CoNSTiTXTTioNAL  HisTORiBS :  Prof .  Stubbe, 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  invaluable 
for  the  earlier  and  medinval  period,  and  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
Gneist,  Englisehe  Verwaltungsrecht,  and  Self^ 
Government ;  and  his  Englisehe  Verfiueurngs'- 
geschiehte,  the  best  short  constitational  history 
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of  England.     Halkm's  CotutUuiiotUil  BUtory, 

wliidi  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  YII., 

it  qmaally  naeful    for   the    sixteenth  and 

•srenteenth    centuries;    and   those    by    Sir 

Enkine  May  sjid  Professor  G.  D.  Tonge,  for 

the  eighteenth  and  present  oentmies.   Taswell 

Laiigmesd*s  Constitutional  Miatorp  is  a  useful 

bso&ook  lor  students. 

WoBJLS  FOB  GsNiaAL  Rbfbbxncb  :  T.  H. 

Bortoo,  Migiory  of  Scotland  ;  J.  Mill,  Miatoiy 

^  British  India,  with  Ckmtinnation  by  H.  H. 

Wilion;   Wheeler,  Ristory  of  India;   Miss 

Strickland,  JLirot  of  the  Queens  of  England; 

Ixnd  Campbell,  Livos  of  tks  Lord  CkanetUort 

and  Lwes  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jnstioes ;  Uook, 

Lms  of  the  Arthbishops  of  Canterbttry  ; '  Foss, 

Lwes  of  the  Judges  of  England;  Ck>bbett  and 

BoveU's  8taU  Trials ;  Willis  Bund,  SeleeUd 

8taU  Trials  ;  HalHwell,  Letters  of  the  Kings 

of  England;  Ellis's  Original  Letters;  Rymer, 

Fndera  ;  Willdns,  ConeUiaj  partly  superseded 

by  H^Hilan    and  Stubbs,  Councils;  Madoz, 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Eaehequer ; 

Damont,   Corps    Universel    Diplomatiqns  du 

Droit  dee  Gens;  Eden,  History  of  the  Foor; 

Bogen,  Mistory  of  Prices;  Porter,  Progress  of 

the  Nation  ;  Macphezson,  History  of  Commerce  ; 

VeaoB  liBvi,    History  of  British    Commerce; 

Jamta,  Naval  History  ;  Bruce,  History  of  the 

East  India  Company. 

Of  most  of  the  aboTe  worki^  and  naay  ofeben* 
•ODM  aocooat  will  be  found,  together  with  brief 
crftacfeTm^  in  the  eooondpait  of  An  IntrodntdUm 
to  the  Study  of  Aif  Ujh  Htitory,  Vjr  &  S.  Qaxdiner 
and  J.  B.  Mnlliager.  [For  aothorities  on 
Beottiah,  Irish,  and  Welsh  history  see  Scot- 
Ujn>,  IBSLAVD,  WALsa.]  [J.  B.  M.] 


▲vMlrarj,  BoBBBT  OF  (d,  1367), 
registzar  of  Uie  archiepisoopal  oourt  at 
Gaolerbury,  wrote  a  Hiatory  of  the  fFonder^ 
fal  Daeds  of  Edward  III.^  extending  from 
the  hixtli  of  Edward  to  the  ^ear  1356.  It 
gires  us  a  short  detail  of  pubho  events,  with 
transcripts  of  original  documents  and  extracts 
frons  letters.  It  was  printed  by  Heame  in 
1720. 


I,  a  small  town  in  the  extreme 
of  Normandy,  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
ll.'s  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  after  the 
morder  of  Becket.  Here,  on  Ascension  Day, 
1172,  the  king  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he 
had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death 
«f  Becket;  and  that  he  had  not  so  deeply 
grieved  for  the  death  of  his  own  father  and 
mother.  He  also  agreed  to  abrogate  the 
Constattttions  of  Clarendon  and  all  bad  cus- 
toms introduced  during  his  reign ;  to  re- 
invest the  Church  of  &nterbury  in  all  its 
rig^xta  and  possessions ;  to  pardon  and  restore 
to  their  estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wrath 
in  Beckc^*B  cause ;  to  maintain  200  knights 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  if  the 
Pope  should  require  it,  to  make  a  crusade 
himself  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

AjrlMli«ryElAati0iiCaM,THB  (1704) 
lortiie  ease  of  Ashby  r.  White),  produced 


a  violent  collision  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Lords.  The  vote  of 
a  burgess,  Matthew  Ashby,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  returning  officer,  William 
White.  Ashby  brought  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Queen'a  Bench.  There  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  him,  and  that  decisions  on 
the  right  to  vote  belonged  to  the  Commons 
alone.  Asbb/s  supporters  thereupon  brought 
.  the  case  by  writ  of  error  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Here  the  judgment  given  at  tbe 
Queen's  Bench  was  reversed,  and,  by  this 
important  decision,  franchises  were  placed 
under  the  common  law.  In  spite  of  this  wise 
adWoe  of  the  Whig  lawyers,  William  Cowper 
and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  pass  reeolutions  to  the  effect  that  (1)  neither 
the  qualification  of  any  elector  nor  tiie  right 
of  any  person  elected  was  cognisable  else- 
where than  before  the  House  of  Commons; 
(2)  that  Ashby,  having  in  contempt  of  the 
jttS^isdiption  of  the  House  prosecuted  an  action 
at  common  law  against  William  White,  was 
guilty .  of  breach  of  privilege.  The  Lords 
passed  contrary  resolutions,  and  the  quarrel 
became  so  serious  that  early  in  April 
Queen  Anne  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Ashby,  however,  sued  out  execution  for  the 
damages  awarded  him  at  the  Coimty  Assizes 
against  the  returning  officers  who  had  refused 
to  receive  his  vote.  In  addition,  four  other 
burgesses  were  put  forward  to  sue  the  officers. 
The  Commons  promptly  committed  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  attorney  to  Newgate.  The 
piisoners,  after  two  months,  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus;  but 
these  judges,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holt, 
who  was  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
decided  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  It  was  determined  to  bring  this  by 
writ  of  error  before  the  Lords.  The  Commons 
foolishly  voted  an    address   to    the   Queen 

Saying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of  error, 
er  reply,  that  the  matter  required  careful 
consideration,  was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
a  refusal.  The  Lords  thereupon  passed 
some  important  resolutions:  (l)That  neither 
House  of  Parliament  could  arrogate  to 
itself  any  new  privilege ;  (2)  that  the 
Commons  had  assumed  an  unwarranted 
legislative  power  by  attributing  the  force 
of  law  to  their  declaration;  (3)  that  they 
had  thereby  subjected  the  rights  of  English- 
men to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  (4)  that  every  Englishman 
who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  (6)  that  for  the  Commons  to 
punish  any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
procure  such  a  writ  is  a  breach  of  the  statutes 
provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
(6)  that  a  writ  of  error  was  not  one  of  grace, 
but  of  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
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the  subject  when  duly  applied  for.  A  fairly 
amicable  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
produced  no  result,  as  neither  side  would  give 
way.  The  Queen,  therefore,  prorogued 
Parliament  (March  14th),  thus  leaving  a 
great  constitutional  question  wholly  un- 
decided. Hallam  thinks  that  ''the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  undoubted  right  of 
determining  aU  disputed  returns  to  the  writ 
of  election,  and  consequently  of  judging  upon 
the  right  of  erery  vote.  But  as  the  House 
could  not  pretend  that  it  had  given  this  right, 
or  that  it  wtis  not,  like  any  other  franchise, 
vested  in  the  possessor  by  a  legal  title,  no 
protest  or  analogy  could  be  set  up  for  denying 
that  it  might  not  come,  in  an  indirect  manner 
at  least,  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  be 
judged  by  common  principles  of  law."  [Elec- 
tions.] 

ParUamentary  EUt. ;  ^at4  Ttiais,  vol.  iv. ; 
Hallam,  Conat.  Hut.  ;  Stanhope,  Reign  of  Quf «n 
Anne ;  Hataell,  PricecUiUs ;  May,  Conft.  Kxalt. 

Aylesford,  in  Kent,  is  generally  sup- 
posea  to  be  the  place  where,  in  455,  Horsa 
fell'  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons.  Near 
this  is  Kit's  Ooty  House,  a  cromlech  said 
to  have  been  erected  to  Catigem,  one  of  the 
British  commanders,  who  was  slain  in  this 
battle. 

Aylmer,  John  (h,  1521,  d.  1594),  the  tutor 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  reformers  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign.  In 
1576  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  against  the  Puritans.  He  pub- 
lished an  Answer  to  Knox's  celebrated  BUut 
of  the  Trumpet  againtt  Monatrous  Regiment 
of  Women;  but  having  offended  the  queen 
by  preaching  against  dress,  she  requited 
him  by  vowing  that,  "If  he  held  more 
discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him 
for  heaven ;  but  he  should  walk  thither  with- 
out a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him." 

AysCOHglly  or  AyflOHOy  Sm  Q-borob 
{d.  1673?),  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
In  164*8,  when  the  fleet  revoltea  to  Prince 
Rupert,  Ayscoiigh  secured  the  Lion  for  the 
Parliament.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  had  to  watch  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  in  1651  to  reduce  the 
Scilly  I.«ilAnds.  In  1652  he  took  Barbadoes 
for  the  Parliament.  He  was  engaged,  in 
company  with  Blake,  in  the  desperate  naval 
battles  against  the  Dutch  in  1652;  but  he 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  Blake's  retreat  be- 
fore Tromp,  after  the  action  of  Nov.  29  in 
that  year,  that  he  laid  down  his  command, 
and  remained  in  retirement  during  the  rtv 
mainder  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1666,  on 
the  renewal  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  was 
made  Hear- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  bore  a 
principal  share  in  the  great  victory  obtained 
over  Tromp  and  Ruyter  on  June  3.    In  the 


great  four-days'  battle  of  the  following^  year, 

Ayscough  behaved  with  distinguished  bravery ; 

but  his  ship  ran  upon  a  sand-bank,  and  lie 

was  forced  to  surrender.     The  Dutch  were 

so  elated  at  the  possession  of  this  formidable 

antagonist,  that  they  exhibited  him  in  triumph 

in  several  of  their  towns.     He  was  afterwa^d:s 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  Castle  of  LoBve- 

stein.     He  was  subsequently  released,   and 

allowed  to  return  to  England ;  but  he  took 

no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

BiogrtKphiek  Briimvnioa;  Chamock,  Bioftaphia 
ifovalM,  1794;  Campbell,  Uv—  of  the  AdmiraU. 

AioreSy  Expbditions  to  the,  took 
place  (1)  in  1672,  when  Sir  John  Hawkinn, 
with  twenty  ships,  sailed  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  Mexican  gold  fleet.  (2)  In  July,  1587, 
when  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  the  Sj^inifih 
treasure-ship  San  Ft^lpe,  doing  so  much  to 
damage  the  Spanish  prestige,  and  to  inspirit 
the  disheartened  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  **  worth  at 
the  moment  to  Protestant  England  more  than 
a  general  engagement  fought  and  won/* 
(3)  In  1597,  when  a  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  capture  tho 
Spanish  vessels  returning  from  the  Indie?. 
Raleigh,  having  arrived  first,  took  the  Island 
of  Fayal  without  waiting  for  Essex,  and  a 
serious  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  ad* 
mirals.  Essex  subsequently  took  Flores  and 
Graciosa,  but  from  his  bad  management 
allowed  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  to  escape, 
taking  three  only.  On  the  return  of  Uie 
expedition  to  England,  Essex  was  severely 
blamed  for  its  failure. 


Babinffion's  Conspixaoy  (1586)  orifri- 

nated  with  Ballard,  a  Jesuit,  and  "a  yonng" 
man  of  family  and  fortune  "  named  Anthony 
Babington,  of  Dethick.  Three  elements  may 
be  traced  in  this  conspiracy:  the  devote<l 
adherents  of  the  Papacy:  English  Catholics 
whom  zeal  and  harsh  treatment  had  driven 
to  desperation;  and  lastly,  the  paid  agents 
of  Walsingham.  Babington — who,  whilst  a 
page  at  Sheffield,  had  been  fascinated  by  tho 
charms  of  the  Queen  of  Scots — was  easily 
persuaded  by  Ballard,  after  the  lattor*s  tour 
through  England  in  1585,  to  enter  into  a 
scheme  by  which  Elizabeth  was  to  be  asaasai- 
nated,  and  the  country  then  raised  for  Mary. 
The  conspirators,  who  numbered  severnl 
gentlemen  of  position,  choae  six  of  their 
number  to  commit  the  crime  —  namely. 
Savage,  Salisbury,  Abington,  Tilney,  Bain- 
well,  and  Tichboume— and  felt  confident  of 
success,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  through  the 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  established  by 
Burleigh   and  Walsingham,  agents  of    the 


t  hail  actu&lly  been  niniitted  to  a 
■at*  m  use  aeamt.  tInfoKuii&teljr  for  tho 
Uum  of  Scots,  Babio^B  ravsEJed  th" 
■tub  {dot  to  her  in  a  U-lUr,  which,  like  alt 
ht  MMni  paaaeil  through  Walainghum'a 
iMd>;  uid  her  icply,  eaixinrn^ng  thu 
intors.  xnd  urgiof^  them  to  immediate 
I,  ullimateljr  aeuled  her  tnte.  Proof 
mnoimt  having  bet-n  obtained.  Ballard  wnn 
maWd  Aug.  4,  1586.  and  Bubin^n,  with 
Inr  oUien,  was  captured  ten  duys  after  in  a 
bns  It  Harrow,  whilst  ifio  ]M[>frs  of  Mary 
iWt  aere  Beizett  during  bur  tumpantry 
■boca     from      har     room      nn    h    hnntinK 

led  Inr  a  Special  (Jommi 

ecuted  at  Ty- 
tmi  on  tliR  20th  anil  2lat  of  the  same  month. 
Lmgud  tvfw^  tho  plot  u  in  veiy  great 
DvaHan  snt  on  foot  hy  Waleinghnrn's 
Hi(»;— ■•Tlicre  was  mach  in  tha  fate  of 
'  Joang  men  to  daim  g}-mpatby. 
•blir  had  it  Dot  been  for  the  periidioue 
K*  of  MotTjan  and  Walmn^ham— of 
u  wba  aougrht  to  revenge  faunsolf  on 
th,  and  of  Vi'aMngbum.  who  cared 
ant  ahoae  blood  be  abed  provided  he  could 
iktd  that  of  Mar>'  Stoart — none  of  them 
woidd  bav*  even  thought  of  Che  offence  for 
■Uch  IhBf  BuSered."  On  the  other  hand, 
Kr. Pniodi'iatya  ;— "It  ifl  &Ue, absolutely snd 
mtttj,  thnt  'the  plot  waa  set  on  foot  b^- 
ifttta  of  Walsingham  to  tempt  her  to  join  it 
in  her  deqieration  and  then  t«  destroy  her." 
CWadan.  Sam  »/  Qf'.  BUirAiLln  Llaptrd, 
ffi4.g/Kag.;  P»nde.B>it.  i/Eni;. 

BscImIov,  Of  EntOBT  Bacrelok  {iMhe- 
Imm,  t«va/«iimw),  waa  a  simple  knight,  ono 
aba  had  received  knighthood,  but  hud  oli- 
Uiaid  DO  further  bunonr,  *uch  as  that  of 
be^  maile  baronet  or  Knight  uf  the  Bath. 
Aa  word  waa  also  nsrd  to  denote  a  squire, 
vamcmr-bearer  not  of  the  degree  of  knight, 
*  WA«l-fii  amioruin  niineupati,"  aaya  Spel- 
wa,  "at  aio  innotescerent,  a  litlerarum 
tatAalariia."  A  knight  waa  required  to  have 
■■I  id  tlMOD  before  be  oould  bo  mode  a 
kmwL  "  Dochnleria"  is  also  oucaaionully 
■r4   to    ddrigTinte    apparently    the     whole 

Strj,  or  tlie  whole  liody  of  military  tanants 
i»  the  itiiT«e  of  buron.     Thi      ' 


a  tai-fauleriin  ti>[i 

«w(M,.p.  tTl^  in  12-W.  .■ 

UmpI  of  the  condaet  of  I 

Hulbv*  Pari*,  p  ^f  i  ^ 


AnRlia.' 


F.Mbui 

*v«  BlaaiU>lr  with  boiMa,  ijs..  waa 
•«b  ftn  !■■,  •  alaff.    Sao  Bne.  Bn 
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wt'rti  aubjevlod  to  a  higher  tax  than  thou  of 
other  persona.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  RTHdunted 
Income  Tai.  in  MW,  the  rate  was  higher  for 
bncholara  than  fur  mori-iud  men. 

Back  Jtvaa  Pafliamaut  waa  the 
name  given  t«  an  oseetiibly  of  Cathulio 
di'lecatea  from  all  Ireland,  wbJth  mot  iu 
Dublin  in  Deo.,  I'Wl.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  profesaing  byftlty  and  demanding 
the  franchise.  The  bishopa  ngucd  it  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  delegates  for  the  laity.  Five 
gont&men,  among  whom  were  Byrne  and 
Keogh,  went  over  to  preaent  it.  Duudas  pre- 
xealfld  them,  ami  they  were  aesured  thut 
their  wishes  would  be  eonndured. 


Bmob,  Sta  Nicsni.As  (i.  1 S 1 0,  <j.  1576),  wFifl 
bom  at  Chislchurst  and  educated  for  the  law. 
obtaining  in  163T  the  office  of  Holicitor  to  the 
Court  of  Angmentations.  During  the  reign 
of  Marj',  Sir  Nicholas,  like  many  others,  con- 
formed to  the  Ciithuljc  Toli^ion,  although  he 
hud  bo(Mi,  under  Edward  V'l.,  un  active 
supporter  of  the  Keformatiun.  Having 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  .Anthony  Cooke, 
he  became  Cecil's  brothfr-in-law,  and  by  thy 
lattur'a  recommendnlion  obtained  the  post  uf 
Lard  Keeper  of  the  Cireat  Seal  on  the  accession 
of  Eliaabeth.  He  apeedily  won  the  confidence 
of  the  qneen,  and  became  famous  for  bis 
decisions  in  equity.  In  lliSt  be  did  hie 
beat  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  the 
Hiignanot  lenders  in  France,  and  subse- 
ijui-nlly  strongly  supported  the  marriage  of 
Uie  queen,  whose  favour  he  lost  for  a  time 
in  \hM,  owing  to  his  baring  ;iarticipaUil 
in  the  pablicHtion  of  John  Hnlea'a  book 
on  the  sucression.  The  Lord  Keeper  wub 
for  this  offence  struck  off  the  roll  of  Privy 
Councillors,  at  the  instance  of  his  enemy, 
the  Eari.  of  l^iceeter,  and  "  strictly  enjoined 
to  meddle  vith  no  husinpas  whatever  eicept 
thnt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery."  Shortly 
afterwarda,  however,  he  recover«l  bis  position 
I  at  court.  In  1668  ho  was  one  of  the  com- 
I  missionera  to  inquire  into  tha  guilt  of  the 
I  Queen  of  Seola  in  the  matter  of  the  Dnmlcy 
murder,  and  ho  superintended  the  trial  of 
the  Duke  of  Noi^olk  in  1572,  although 
he  took  no  active  j)art  in  it.  Lord  Keeper 
Bh-oou  had  a  great  mBoenco  over  his  brothor- 
in-kw  Cecil,  and  ia  auid  to  have  framed 
the  Acts  aimed  at  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  Bupportcra.  Ho  died  Feb.  20,  1671). 
having  held  his  ofBce  tor  twenty  years.  His 
son  says  of  him:— "Ho  was  a  plain  man, 
direct  and  constant,  withont  all  finesse  and 
doulilenoase."  wldlst  a  contemporary  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  groate  diligence  and  ability 
in  his  plaoo,  whose  goodnesae  preserved  his 
greatness  from  suspicion,  envyc,  and  hate." 
C«n'lf.n.Bnian/0B,£K7»Mh:  Bumet,  Hi«- 
b>Ti,  „/  Ih.  Ri/orxiolTcn. :  Cuopbell.  tA^m  tf  Uw 
ClunaUon :  Pom.  J^^^m  «i  &tu|lsnrj. 
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BooBR  {b,  1214,  d,  1294  F),  stadied 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  as  a 
Frandflcan  friar.  His  proficiency  in  natural 
science  exposed  him  to  very  severe  treatment 
on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  Accused  of  deal- 
ing in  magic,  he  was  prevented  from  lecturing 
at  Oxford,  and  ordered  to  g^  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Clement  lY.,  in 
1266,  interested  himself  in  Bacon,  induced 
him  to  publish  his  works,  and  procured  his 
release  and  return  to  Oxford.  In  1271>  in  the 
Compendium  Studii  PhUotophim,  he  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  monks  and  clergy.  In 
1278  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  remained 
in  confinement  for  fourteen  years.  As  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  Roger  Bacon 
18  a  personage  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
history  of  medisoval  thought. 

Baoon'a  chief  work  is  the  Opus  U9^\iMt  an 
enoyolopcBdio  surrey  of  existing  knowledge, 
which  has  been  compaxed  with  tne  jpreat  work 
of  his  later  uameaake.  It  ia  printed  by  Jebb, 
Loud.,  1733.    Some  of  Bacon's  minor  philoeo- 

Shioal  treatiaea  aie  pabliahed  in  the  Bolls 
eries,  1859.  A  very  uax^e  number  of  hia  writ- 
Inga  are  atill  in  manaacnpt.  For  acconnta  of 
Bacon'a  life,  and  estimates  of  hia  poaition  in 
philoaophy,  m«  E.  Charles,  Rogvr  Bacon,  1861 ; 
Bchneioer,  JZo9«r  Boeon,  1873:  Mr.  Brewer'a 
Fxefaoea  to  Baoon'a  Opera  Inadtta  (BoUa  Seriea). 

BadajOS  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Originally  in 
the  htinds  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  surrendered, 
by  the  treachery  of  its  commander,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  to  the  French;  and  on  the  5th 
of  May  following  the  first  English  siege  was 
begun.  Owing  to  false  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  French  army,  the  siege 
was  raised,  after  the  operations  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  week ;  but,  when  the  battles 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  and  Albuera  had  checked 
the  armies  of  Massena  and  8oult,  Wellington 
began  his  preparations  for  the  second  siege. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  him  from 
taking  as  much  time  as  he  really  required  for 
the  siege;  and  after  two  desperato  assaults 
on  San  Christoval,  an  outlying  fort,  in  June, 
the  siege  was  again  raised.  But  in  the  next 
year  the  two  previous  failures  were  avenged. 
Tlie  place  was  very  strongly  fortified.  On 
the  north  it  was  washed  by  the  Guadiana, 
with  two  outlying  forts  thrown  across  the 
river,  one  of  which  defended  the  only  bridge. 
At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town,  the 
Guadiana  is  joined  by  the  Bi villas.  On  the 
south-east  beyond  the  HiviUas  an  isolated  hill 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  fort,  called  the 
Picurina.  Within  the  walls,  the  town  was 
defended  by  four  chief  fortresses,  the  castle  at 
the  north-east  comer,  the  Trinidad  bastion 
at  the  east  extremity,  with  that  of  St.  Maria 
close  to  it  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  extreme 
north-west  comer,  by  the  castle  of  St.  Vin- 
cente.  Wellington's  works  were  begun  on 
the  17th  of  March,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  the  Picurina  was  assaulted  and  taken 
after  a  desperate  conflict.  On  the  6th  April 
the  assault  waf  made.     Picton  crossed  the 


Rivillas  and  attacked  the  castle  on  the 
right,  while  Major  Wilson  stormed  the 
smaller  fortress  of  San  Roque  ;  ColviUe  and 
Barnard  assaulted  the  breaches;  Leith  was 
to  make  a  feint  against  Pardaleras,  while 
Walker  made  the  real  attack  at  St.  Vineente. 
The  troops  at  the  breaches  displayed  the 
most  undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  bat 
the  terrible  defences  devised  by  Philippon, 
and  the  stern  resistance  of  the  defenders, 
baffled  all  their  efforto.  In  two  hours  2,000 
men  had  fallen  without  resolt;  and  Wel- 
lington sent  orders  to  the  party  to  retire  and 
re-form.  Meanwhile  Walker's  party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  entrance  through  an 
empty  embrasure  into  St.  Vineente.  By 
sheer  hard  fighting  they  carried  bastion  after 
bastion,  till  the  rumour  of  a  mine  caused 
a  panic,  and  they  were  temporarily  dri^'en 
back.  They  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
sweeping  everything  before  them  took  those 
who  were  defending  the  breaches  in  the  rear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  town.  This  was  the  most 
bloody  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  the  English  lost  6,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Napier,  Fmi,  Wair,;  Clinton,  P«a.  War, 

Badby,  Thomas  (d.  1410),  was  a  tailor  or 
blacksmitn  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  first 
person  executed  under  the  statute  De  Hmretico 
ComburendOf  for  denying  the  Real  Presence. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  his 
execution,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save  him 
by  inducing  him  to  recant.  But  Badby 
remained  firm  to  his  convictions,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  promises  of  the 
prince. 

Walaingham,  Eitt.  AnfL ;  Foxe,  Variyra. 

Bad|peSf  Boyal,  are  distinguished  alike 
from  create  and  coate  of  arms.  They  were 
intended  to  be  worn  on  helmete,  banners,  or 
caparisons,  as  well  as  on  the  breaste  of 
soldiers,  reteiners,  and  attendants.  William 
II.*s  badge  is  said  to  have  been  an  eagle 
gazing  at  the  sun ;  that  of  Stephen  was  an 
ostrich  plume.  Henry  II.  used  the  badge  of 
his  house,  the  planta  genista,  or  broom  plant, 
besides  the  carbuncle  and  a  sword  with  an 
olive  branch.  Richard  I.  had  a  variety  of 
badges:  a  star  issuing  from  between  the 
horns  of  a  crescent ;  a  mailed  aim  holding  a 
broken  lance;  and  a  sun  on  two  anchors. 
John  seems  to  have  adopted  the  first  of  these 
as  his  special  badge,  and  Henry  III.  used 
the  same  device.  The  badge  ascribed  to 
Edward  I.  is  **a  rose  or,  stalked  proper,** 
while  Edward  II.,  in  token  of  his  descent 
from  the  kings  of  Castile,  used  a  castle. 
Edward  III.*b  badges  were  very  numerous : 
amongst  them  were  rays  descending  from  a 
cloud,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  falcon,  an 
ostrich  feather,  and  a  sword  erect.  Richard 
II.  likewise  had  a  variety  of  badges,  such  as 
the  sun  in  ite  splendour,  the  snn  behind  a 


( "«) 


cloud,  «xid  «  white  hart.  By  Henry  IV. 
nuDflroaa  badges  and  devices  were  employed, 
nch  as  an  eagle  displayed,  a  foz*s  tail,  a 
puxther  crowned,  and  a  crescent.  Henry  V. 
bore  an  antelope,  a  swan,  and  a  beacon. 
Henry  VL  also  used  the  antelope,  as  weU  as 
the  ieathfir.  The  T4incastri«n  party,  how* 
ever,  adopted  the  red  rose  as  their  emblem, 
in  oppootkm  to  the  white  rose  of  the 
Yorlasts.  Edward  IV.  had  nomerous 
badges,  SDch  as  a  black  bull,  a  white  wolf, 
and  a  fetterlock ;  but  the  most  famons  badge 
of  the  House  ol  York  was  the  son  in  its 
aplendoor,  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  at 
the  beginning  of  •'Richard  III."  This  king's 
peeoliar  badge  was  a  falcon  with  a  woman's 
^oe,  holding  a  white  rose.  In  memory  of 
the  Untim^  of  the  orown  in  a  hawthorn 
bash  at  Boswoith  Field,  Henry  VII.  adopted 
a  crownod  hawthorn  bosh  as  his  badge, 
Iwsidoe  which  he  need  the  red  dragon  of 
Wales  and  a  white  greyhound,  which  last 
was  also  used  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
boe  the  son  in  splendour.  The  geneial  bodge 
of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  a  rose,  which 
Queen  Mary  frequently  used,  besides  the 
pomegnnate  and  a  sheaf  of  anows.  Elizabeth 
also  used  the  rose,  as  well  as  the  falcon,  and 
James  L  the  rose  and  the  thistle.  Since  this 
time  io3rBl  badges  have  not  been  used,  but 
the  rase  has  oome  to  be  considered  the  emblem 
of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  sham- 
rack  of  Ireland,  and  the  harp  of  Wales. 


Mount  (Mons  Badonicus),  is  the 
name  of  the  place  where  King  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  defeated  the  Saxons  in  620.  Its 
position  is  unknown ;  one  school  of  historians 
identify  it  with  some  place  in  the  south  of 
Vjt^unA^  as  Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire;  an- 
otbMor  vrith  towns  in  the  district  between  the 
Forth  smd  Clyde,  as  Borden  Hill,  near  Lin- 
lithgow.    [Akthub.] 


_  L's  Soil  was  the  valuation  by 

Boeaaound  de  Vied,  the  Papal  Conmiissioner, 
ia  1275,  of  all  benefices  in  Scotland,  a  tenth 
Q^  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  roll 
WIS  the  basis  on  which  ecclesiastical  taxation 
io  Scotland  rested  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Befonnatum. 


Thb  (or  Lucatob),  cooaist  of 
4  number  of  small  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Cuba.  The  principal  islands  are  New  Provi- 
deoee  (in  which  is  situated  Nassau,  the  cumital), 
St  Salvador  (the  first  land  sighted  by  dolum- 
bos  on  his  voyage  in  1492).  Great  Bahama, 
Long  Island,  and  Eleuthera.  Although  the 
Bahunas  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
so  attempt  wan  made  to  colonise  them  until 
1629,  when  an  English  settlement  was  planted 
in  New  Providence.  In  1641  the  English 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  but  re- 
turned again  in  1666,  and  held  the  islands 
until  they  were  compelled  to  retire  by  a  com- 


bined French  and  Spanish  attack  in  1703. 

For  some  years  after  this  the  TWihamas  were 

chiefiy  resorted  to  by  buccaneers,  who  were, 

however,    extirpated    in    1718    by    Captain 

Rogers.    In  1781  the  islands  were  taken  by 

a    Spanish  force,  but  were    recaptured    by 

Colonel  Devereux,  and  finally  given  up  to 

England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783. 

The   government,   which    is    representative, 

is    vested    in    a    Governor,    an    Executive 

Council    of    nine    members,    a    Legislative 

Council    of    nine,    and    a     Representative 

Assembly  of  twenty-eight  members,  which 

meets  at  Nassau,  and  which  is  elected  by 

the  people  of  eleven  different  islands. 

B.  Edwards,  flat,  of  tkt  Wut  /tidus;  B.  M. 
Martin,  Hid.  <tf  t^  Colomiu;  Sir  E.  Cxsaay, 
BriUumic  EmpitK 

Bail  (Fr.  btnlUtf  to  hand  over,  deliver; 
or  Lat.  bajulare^  to  take  up  a  burden)  is  used 
in  English  common  law  to  denote  the  freeing 
of  accused  persons  from  imprisonment,  on 
security  being  accepted  that  they  will  appear 
to  stand  their  trial.  Mminprixe  has  much  the 
same  meaning  as  bail,  and  the  two  terms  are 
used  almost  promiscuously  in  the  old  law 
books.  By  the  common  law  all  offences  were 
bailable  except  murder.  By  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  1276,  the  power  of  granting 
bail  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason  was 
taken  away.  Common  Bail  or  Bail  below 
was  often  required  for  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  trifling  offences;  but  the  bail 
was  entered  in  the  names  of  John  Doe  and 
Richaid  Roe,  and  was  therefore  merely 
formal.  This  was  abolished  by  2  Will  IV., 
c.  39.  By  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,  justices  of  the 
peace  might  release  persons  charged  with 
felony  if  the  evidence  were  not  such  as  to 
raise  a  strong  presumption  of  their  guilt. 
The  modem  practice  is  regulated  by  the  Act 
16  and  16  Vict.,  c.  76. 

Bailifff  a  word  cognate  with  Fr.  bailli, 
from  Old  Fr.  bailler^  to  carry  or  govern,  and 
Low  lAt.  baUivut,  or  b^fulua,  a  governor,  is  a 
person  who  is  entrusted  with  power  of  super- 
intendence by  a  superior.  The  term  was  in 
common  use  among  the  Normans  both  in 
France  and  in  Sicily,  and  accordingly,  after 
the  Conquest,  we  find  it  applied  loosely  to 
many  officials :  thus  the  sheriff  was  called  the 
king's  bailiff,  and  the  district  over  which  his 
jurisdiction  extended  was  called  his  baili- 
wick ;  so  too  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
forester  in  Henry  I.*b  charter:  the  keeper  of 
Dover  Castle  was  also  called  bailiff,  ana  later 
(m  the  word  is  used  of  elective  functionaries. 
The  burgesses  of  Colchester  could  elect  bailiffs 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  under  Henry 
III.,  when  the  right  of  choosing  their  mayor 
was  taken  away  from  the  Londoners,  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  bailiffs  instead.  Gradually  the 
word  became  attached  to  definite  offices:  (1) 
The  presiding  magistrate  of  a  toum,  who  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  English  reeve^  called  in 
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mercantile  towns  port-reeve^  whose  Latin  title 
prepoaitus  was  applied  to  him — with  thi« 
essential  difference,  that  the  reeve  before  the 
Conquest  might  be,  and  in  the  old  free  towns 
frequently  was,  chosen  by  the  citizens,  while 
the  Norman  bailiff  was  almost  invariably 
appointed  by  the  lord — «.^.,  the  bailiff  of 
Beverley  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  His 
duties  were  to  preserve  the  king's  peace,  and 
to  preside  over  the  chief  court  of  the  town. 
Thus  in  Leicester  the  bailiff  was  the  con- 
stituting officer  of  the  portmanmote  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
Beverley  the  archbishop's  bailiffs  held  the 
court  in  his  name  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  the  mayor  had  supplanted  the 
bailiff  nearly  everywhere ;  the  summonses  of 
borough  members  to  a  national  council  are 
addressed  to  the  mayors  of  the  towns  more 
frequently  than  to  the  bailiffs,  and  in  cases 
where  both  are  mentioned  the  mayor  is  placed 
first.  Later  on,  the  citizens  of  Poole,  in  1371, 
were  allowed  to  call  their  chief  magistrate 
mayor  instead  of  prepotituM.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  of  the  bailiff  being  a  p^reat  town 
official  still  lingered  oo,  and  the  inquiries  of 
the  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835 
showed  that  there  were  120  officers  of  this 
nature  in  the  corporate  towns.  [Kbbvb.] 
(2)  The  bailiffa  of  the  liberty  and  the 
manor^  and  closely  connected  with  them  the 
bailifa  of  the  royal  demesne,  were  officials  of 
higher  position  than  those  of  the  towns.  It 
may  bo  conjectured  that  the  latter  are  the 
ballivi  mei  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  sheriffs,  and  they 
are  mentioned  as  officers  of  importance  in 
Henry  II. 's  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Liberties,  which  were  jurisdictions  exempt 
from  that  of  the  hundred,  and  of  lands  held 
in  sac  and  soc,  which  corre8(>onded  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  Norman  manor-system, 
was  the  reeve,  whose  subordinate  was  the 
bydelf  or  beadle,  llie  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  or 
honour  and  of  the  manor,  represented  their 
lords  in  the  eourt-baron,  or  ancient  assembly, 
of  the  township  where  by-laws  were  made, 
in  the  court  customary^  where  the  business  of 
villanasi^e  was  transacted,  and  in  the  court  leety 
which  had  criminal  jurisdiction ;  in  the  great 
bfironial  honours,  whose  system  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  shire,  the  bailiff  attended  the 
ehertJTa  tourn  or  court  for  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge. On  a  liberty  the  lord  and  the  bailiff, 
as  his  lord's  representative,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  execute  the  kinir's  writ  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff  until  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  second  (1296),  when  it  was 
provided  that  if  the  bailiff  neglected  to 
execute  a  writ  within  the  libertv,  a  writ, 
with  a  clause  of  non  omittaay  should  be  issued 
authorising  the  sheriff  himself  to  enter  the 
liberty  and  execute  the  writ.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards,  and  subsequently,  the 


power  of  these  bailiffs  was  narrowly  watched  ; 
they  were  to  be  sworn  to  make  distress,  and 
punished  for  malicious  distress  by  fine  and 
treble  damage;  to  truly  impanel  jurors,  and 
to  make  returns  by  indenture  between  them 
and  the  sheriffs.    They  could  not  arrest  with- 
out order  of  the  sheriff.    The  exclusive  j  aria- 
dictions  of  the  liberties  still  exist  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  1844  the  power  of 
the  bailiffs  was  regulated  by  placing  their 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the 
courts,  i.tf.,  the  county-clerk  or  under-sheriff 
before  whom  they  are  held,  and  subjecting  them 
to  severe  penalties  for  misdemeanour.     With 
the  decay  of  feudalism  the  bailiff  of  the  manor 
became    an    unimportant    functionary    wrho 
looked  after  his  lord's  interests  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  rents,  surveying  improvements,  &c. 
(3)  The  bailiff  of  the  hundred  presided,  after 
the   Conquest,  in  the  smaller  court  of  the 
hundred,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
settle  disputes  about  small  debts.     He  repre- 
sented the  king's  interest,  and  was  probahly 
the  same  as  the  gercfa,  or  reeve  of  the  hundred, 
of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethel- 
red.     He  was  supposed  to  execute  all   pro- 
cess directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  collect  the 
king's  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and  to  attend 
the  judges  of  assise  and  g^ol-delivery.     From 
Bracton  we  learn  that  another  of  his  duties 
was  to  select  four  knights  of  the  hundred,  who 
were  in  turn  to  choose  the  jury  of  inquisition. 
These  jurisdictions  of  the  hundreds  fell,  under 
the  Norman  kings,  into  the  hands  of  great 
landowners,  in  which  case  the  bailiff  was 
appointed  by  the  lord,  and  presided  in  the 
manorial  courts   as  well   as   the    hundred- 
court.    The  functions  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  were,  therefore,  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  on  the  one  sido, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  improved  machinery 
of   the  county  courts,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  III.,   began   to  obtain  in  England. 
These  functions  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
represented  in  later  times  by  (4)  the  nheriff'g 
bailiff,  who  is,  however,  mentioned  as  earlv  as 
1 170  in  Henry  II.*8  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,    ^o 
office  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  constitutional 
importanro ;  bailiffs  executed  writs  and  mad«« 
arrests  within  the  sheriff's  bailiwick,  and  thoy 
were  usually  botmd,  in  an  obligation  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  duo  execution  of  their  offices, 
whence  they  were  called  bound  bailiffe  (vul- 
garly corrupted  into   bum   bailiffs).     Special 
bailiffs  may  alK>  be    nominated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  suitor  in  a  case,  and  approved 
by  the  sheriff,  for  a  particular  occasion.   Their 
persons  were  protected,  and  severe  penalties 
laid    on    them    for    misdemeanour   by    the 
Inferior  Courts  Act  (1844). 

Mereweather  and  Btepbena.  Biel.  «f  Borr»ug\m 
and  Mwiieipal  Corporofioiu;  Stnboii,  CwiM. 
HiH.,  and  SfUel  CharterB;  Atkinp^^o,  Sheriff*; 
Knight,  Politioal  Cyclopedia.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Bailiwick  signifies  either  a  county  in 
which  the  sheriff  as  bailiff  of  the  king  oxer- 
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dies  joriadiction,  or  the  liberty  or  franchise 
of  iome  lord,  *'  who  has  an  exclusive  author- 
ity within  its  limits  to  act  as  the  sheriff  does 
in  the  county/'     [Bailiff.] 

Boillia,  BoBUT  {b.  1699,  d.  1662),  minister 
of  Kilwinning,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Corenainters,  and  a  roluminoos  writer.  He 
vas  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Weat- 
minater,  and  in  March,  1649,  was  one  of  the 
enmmissioneni  sent  to  Charles  II.  at  the 
Hague. 


^  Sir  DAyii>(*.  1768,<f.  1829),  entered 
the  army  in  1772,  and  in  1776  obtained  a  com- 
pany in  a  new  regiment,  raised  by  Lord  Mac- 
ItrCid,  and  destined  for  India.  He  arrived  at 
)Ud»s  in  Jan.,  1780,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hftd  active  employment  made  for  him  by  the 
iimption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Camatic. 
M'liile  proceeding  with  his  regiment,  under 
tok^nel  Baillie,  to  join  Sir  Hector  Munroe,  he 
fril  into  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  set  for 
the  detachment.  Baird,  wounded  in  four 
]>Uces,  remained  a  prisoner  till  he  was  released 
m  July,  1784.  In  1789  he  went  on  leave  to 
Kn^land,  but  returned  two  years  later  as 
b^Qtenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  After 
this  he  was  continually  employed  in  some 
<u.tiTe  service  in  India,  being  present  at  the 
tit^e  of  Pondicherry  in  1793,  and  leading  the 
iturming  party  at  Seringapatam  in  1799. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  aimy  which  Abercromby 
h*d  commanded.  Taking  umbrage  at 
WtQealey's  promotion,  Baird  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803,  and  two  years  later  was  des- 
faiched  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
r>-duced  and  formed  into  a  colony.  On  his 
r^tom  to  England  in  1807,  he  was  sent  under 
L/^rd  Cathcart  to  Denmark,  and  was  twice 
vounded  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  He 
lud  no  sooner  returned  from  that  expedition 
•Lao  he  waa  de8|)atched  with  10,000  troops  to 
Tvinforre  Sir  John  Moore.  Having  effected 
t  junction.  Sir  David  shared  in  all  the  hard- 
'hipf  of  the  dreadful  retreat,  and  finally 
f'^iered  *'Xoellent  service  as  second  in  com- 
mand at  Corunna,  where  he  lost  his  left  arm. 

Chambera,  Siog.  Diet,  of  ScoUmm;   Napier, 
Pm.  ir«w. 

Bi^a6  TLtU>9  the  son  of  Bagoba,  became, 
f'n  the  death  of  Madhao  Rao  II.  in  1796, 
the  natural  heir  to  the  office  of  Peishwa. 
On  aocedtng  to  office,  Lord  WeUesley  made 
rt  his  grvat  object  to  conclude  a  subsidiary 
ailitnce  with  Bajee  Rao.  The  march  of 
H'.'lkar  on  Poonah  (1801)  so  alarmed  the 
Pt:i^wm  that  he  began  to  treat,  while  the 
total  defeat  of  his  own  and  8cindiah*s  troops 
»t  the  battle  of  Poonah,  Oct.  25,  1802,  drove 
him  to  the  English  residency,  and  from 
thence  to  the  coast,  where,  at  his  own  re- 
qo^  he  w&s  transported  by  an  English  ship 
Ui  Rsasqin     He  was  now  eager  for  the  English 


alliance,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1802,  the  memor- 
able Treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded.  The 
Peishwa  himself,  however,  repented  of  the 
treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  affixed  his  seal 
to  it,  and  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues 
with  Scindiah  and  the  Bhonslah  to  render  it 
ineffectual  The  treaty,  however,  had  effec- 
tually curbed  his  power,  and  the  victories  of 
the  English  in  the  war  which  followed  set 
a  seal  to  this  by  completely  breaking  up  the 
Mahratta  Confederacv.  Under  the  rule  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  Bajee  Bao  made  a  vain 
attempt  (1806)  to  reassert  his  lost  power. 
The  Peishwa,  however,  waited  anxiously  for  a 
chance  of  revenge  on  the  English.  A  general 
confederacy  of  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  was 
organised  against  the  English  in  1815.  The 
next  year  Bajee  Kao's  attitude  became  more 
hostile,  and  he  be^an  to  intrigue  with  Scin- 
diah, Ameer  Khan,  and  Holkar,  and 
assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  near  his 
capitaL  A  British  force  was  ordered  up  to 
Poonah,  and  the  Peishwa  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  treaty  of  Jime  6th,  1817,  which 
bound  him  to  dismiss  his  mischievous  minis- 
ter Trimbukjee,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
British;  to  renounce  the  formal  headship 
of  the  Mahrattas  for  ever;  to  dismiss  all 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  refer  all  communi- 
cations from  foreign  states  to  the  Compuny's 
government.  Bajee  Rao  had  no  sooner 
signed  this  treaty  than  he  proceeded  to 
hasten  his  intrigues,  and,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  poworful  support,  he  plunged  into  hosti- 
lities Nov.  5,  1817.  The  defeat  of  Kirkee 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Poonah  and  the  retreat  of  the  Peishwa. 
He  was  again  severely  defeated,  by  Qeneral 
Smith,  at  Korgaom,  on  Jan.  1,  1818,  and  at 
Ashtee,  soon  after  which  battle  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Bithoor, 
sixteen  miles  from  Cawnporc,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  annuity  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1853,  leaving 
an  adopted  son.  Nana  Sahib. 

'WeUesley,  Despatehe» ;  Grant  Duff,  Hiil.  ot  the 
Mahraittu;  Malcolm,  PoUt.  Hiri.  of  India}  Mill, 
HiMt.  of  India. 

BalaolaTa,THEBATrLB  of  (Oct.  25, 1864), 
during  the  Crimean  War,  was  brought  on  by 
the  Kussinn  general,  Prince  Mentschikoff, 
who  moved  a  body  of  30,000  men  on  Bala- 
clava, hoping  to  get  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  supplies. 
The  Russians  first  attacked  the  redoubts 
in  the  valley  of  Kadikoi,  defended  by 
the  Turks,  who  fled  almost  immediately. 
The  Hussian  cavalry  then  advanced  towards 
Balaclava,  but  were  checked  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbeirs  Highland  Brigade,  and  by  the 
Heavy  Brigade  of  cavahy.  The  charge 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  piece  of  cavalry  fighting.  The 
Russians,  though  more  than  twice  as  nu- 
merous  as  their  opponents,  were  driven  back 
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in  confusion.     The  main  body  of  the  English 
and  French  now  came  into  action,  and  the 
fighting  about  the  captured  redoubts  began  to 
thicken.     Lord  Raglan,  thinking  the  enemy 
were  retiring  with  the  guns  from  one  of  the 
redoubts,  sent  orders  to  Lord  Lucan,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  to  follow  and  harass 
their  retreat.      But  by  the  time  the  Light 
Brigade  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  order 
the  broken  Russian  cavalry  had  re-formed, 
and    the    main    body    of    Liprandi's    wrpt 
d*armce   had   advanced   and  formed  at  the 
bottom    of    the    valley.       Notwithstanding, 
Lord  Lucan — "  from  some  misconception  of 
the  order  given,"  as  Lord  Raglan's  despatch 
said,  and  of  the  verbal  instructions  of  Captain 
Nolan,  the  aide-de-camp— "considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards,"  and, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Cardigan's  remonstrance, 
insisted  that  the  charge  should  be  carried 
out.     Accordingly,  the  Light  Brigade  (con- 
sisting of  the  dth  and  11th  Hussars  and  the 
17th  Lancers),  in  all  673  men,  commanded 
by  Lord  Cardigan,  rode  down  upon  the  whole 
Russian  army.      They  broke  their  way  right 
through  the   enemy's  lines,  and    struggled 
back  again  through  the  valley,  in  which  the 
Russian  guns  played  on  them  from  front, 
flank,  and  rear  as  they  rode,  with  the  loss 
of  113  killed,  134  wounded,  and  16  prisoners. 
Except  for  some  desultory  cannonading,  this 
ended  the  batUe.      The   Russians  had  not 
effected  their  object,  but  the^  kept  possession 
of  the  ground  they  had  won  in  the  valley,  so 
that  the  victory  may  be  said  to  have  been 
indecisive. 

For  an  elaborate  description  and  a  full  discns- 
pion  of  the  qneationa  connected  with  the  gallant, 
bat  oolpably  reckless,  "  Charge  of  the  Six  Hun- 
dred," u$4  Kinglake,  iwongum  of  ths  Crinua. 

Balance  of  Power  niay  be  defined  as 
the  existence  of  such  a  connection  and  such 
relations  of  power  among  a  majority  of 
neighbouring  states,  that  no  one  of  them  can 
endanger  the  independence  or  the  rights  of 
any  other  state  without  effectual  resistance, 
and  without  danger  to  itself.  The  term 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Duo  de  Rohan's  work,  Trutitta  Statuum 
£urop€B,  was  published  in  1646.  The  first 
attempt  towards  establishing  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  probably  that  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Sully,  which  dates  from  1603.  Their 
idea  was  to  create  a  confedenition  in  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  *'R6publique  trts 
chretienne."  It  was  to  contain  fifteen  states : 
five  elective  monarchies — the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror (the  ancient  freedom  of  election  being 
restored,  with  a  provision  that  no  two  suc- 
cessive Emperors  wore  to  be  chosen  from  the 
same  house),  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia;  six  hereditar}*  monarchies — 
those  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Lombardy,  the  last  a  new  king- 
dom created  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy;   four 


republics —  Holland,  Venice,  a  republic  con- 
taming  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Central  Italy, 
and  SwitEerland,  which  was  to  be  considerably 
enlarged.  Each  of  these  states  was  to  have  its 
limits  so  weU  defined  that  it  could  not  exceed 
them  without  being  attacked  by  all  the  reet. 
Thei«  was  to  be  liberty  of  conscience — Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  were  to 
be  on  an  equality ;  there  was  to  be  a  general 
federal  council,  to  keep  peace  at  home,  and  to 
make  war  upon  the  infidel.  (See  Solly, 
(Eeonomiee  RoyaUe  in  Petitot's  ColUetitn  of 
Memoirs.)  The  plan  of  Henry  IV.  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  political  system  of  Europe.  It  ea- 
tablished  a  modua  vivendi  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants;  recognised  the  Republics  of 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Netherlands; 
placed  the  German  Empire  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing; and  raised  a  bulwark  against  the 
ambition  of  the  houra  of  Austria.  The 
second  great  settlement  was  that  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  of  rivsiry  between  France  and 
Austria  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  Since  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  had  been  more  seriously  threatened 
by  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  by  the  house 
of  Hapsburg;  but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  Spain  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  line.  England  was  the  principal 
power  in  the  negotiation,  whereas  she  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  third  great  settlement  of  Europe  was  in 
the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1816.  This  was 
designed  to  restore  to  Europe  the  tranquillity 
whidi  had  been  broken  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  Its 
arrangements  were  based  on  calculations  of 
the  balance  of  power,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  falsified  by  events.  The  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  may  at  one  time  have  been 
defensible,  but  it  has  often  given  rise  to 
spoliations  and  violations  of  justice.  It  is 
impossible  to  restrain  every  s&te  within  the 
limits  which  once  sufficed  for  it.  The  growth 
of  wealth,  of  population,  of  colonisation,  the 
inevitable  facts  of  annexation  and  conquest, 
are  witnessed  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Peace  is  destroyed  if  each  of  these  incre* 
mcnts  is  held  to  justify  a  similar  addition  to 
neighbouring  states.  *The  law  of  progress 
determines  the  shifting  of  the  balance;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  each  of  these  changefi 
should  be  the  signal  for  a  European  war. 
The  modem  law  of  nations  depends  rather  on 
securing  the  equality  of  all  states,  great  and 
small,  before  the  law,  and  the  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  stron^^. 
llio  growth  of  one  state  in  power  and  pros* 
perity  is  not  necessarily  a  danger  to  the  rest« 
it  may  even  be  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
additional  guarantee  for  peace. 

Besides  the  works  of  Snily  and  the  Duo  d« 
Sohan  ae&tioiied  above,  •••  Hume,  AMsySi  U. 


A  tlw  vteodivd  WDrb  on  luttnutioiul 
ImlnwU.  Codvi^. 

[0.  B.] 

,  ■  (rf.  1327),  wM   Chan- 

•ilnr  of  Fdcknrl  from  1323  to  1326.  Uo 
■none  of  Kdvnrd  II. 'a  chief  aupporten,  and 
■land  wiUi  the  Despemiera  the  hutred  of  the 
hvOB*^.  Suon  oiler  bia  n[>poiDtiniL'nt  a 
TOa^nrr  *u  formed  to  murdor  him,  and, 
l^n)^  this  failed,  his  toiiara  of  office  wan  a 
Kimhltd  one.  In  I32G,  on  tho  landing  of 
llnrl  Imboll«.he  £ed  with  the  king  and  the 
0  Wttlea,  where  he  wua  seized 
mt  to  tlie  Bishop  of  HereFord'a  paLtce 
■  I^HuIoR.  Umce,  by  the  conDivanvo  of  hia 
OMaiiiB.  big  wu  dragged  by  the  uiob.  and, 
ttta  maeb  Ui-aeagB,  thrust  into  Nowgnte, 
vIkib  be  ahuitljr  afterwanla  died  from  the 
ajonc*  he  had  auatained. 

B»l<lwill.  An^bishop  of  Canterbury 
rllSi — 1190),  bom  at  Exeter,  was  educated 
•t  Find  Abbey.  He  becume  Bishop  of  Wor- 
ovtar  in  IISO.  aod  in  1184,  despite  the 
duna  of  Uto  monlis  of  Canterbury  to  elect, 
^a  dMED  by  the  bishops  of  the  province 
AwhUahop  of  Oantetbury.  He  preached 
Iks  ■■auil  cnaaile  in  tnitliind,  und  himself 
tot  die  irrost.  Be  was  preacnt  at  the  siegu 
•t  Aov.  where  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Blltt,  JoHH  li.  MOA,  </.  1fi63),  one  of  the 
Mt  taabnia  of  the  Uefurmers  under  Henry 
TIIL.  wiM  BW<Ie  Biihopp  of  Os»ory  by  Edward 
TI.la£2.  Ilewascompelledtoleave England 
toiog  tbP  reign  of  Mary,  and  took  ref  nge  at 
Bkaif,  bol  returned  On  tho  accession  of 
Baabcth.  >nd  waa  made  Prebendary  of 
'Watmry-  Bale  was  a  toluminous  writer, 
•sd  wrote,  b(«iile9  sereral  miraulc-plays,  h 
•wk  at  firitiah  bioi^phy,  entitled  lUiiitritim 
Vfw  BrittuiKi^  Sfriploram  C'atBlogui,  which 
rWmJs  from  Jspbot  to  1.^49.  In  hia  conlro- 
■otaj  worlca  ho  is  nolent  and  abusive,  so 
Am  Mr.  Fraade  has  called  him  "a  foul- 
aaisftlni  nifliaD  : ''  bat  he  seems  to  haro  been 
M  bM^  if  too  acalous,  Bef  ormer. 

I  mUrtlna  horn  Bnls'a  tTnrbwia  pnbllahed 
h  tlM  rsrtar  Soinelj  m  IMS.  Tho  fullest  ao- 
MBl «(  blm  i(  siTBU  !d  Cooper,  Atkmt  Canlnb. 

IkUba^  Job*  (of  Burley),  in  conjaoc- 
>■■  vilh  KiMkslun,  hia  brother  in. law,  and 
M(B«oderwHi,  oiiinlepjd  ArrJibiahop  Sharp, 
'til.  He  made  his  escape  after  the  murder, 
■•'  ■»  iin«eol  at  the  batUa  of  Drumclog 

lalfffi  Tir»  F*imT  ot,  wm  one  of  tho 
^HiW  in  Womiandy.  being  poaseraed  of 
lb  k^  of  *<Tv«IIe  nnd  Bailleul;  the  hoiine 
'^^vitrj'rtnaidiTable  estnl^ii  in  the  north 
if^kBd  »ft«-  fiH  Connuost,  and  held 
fcawtand  Bnmard  Castlea.  Itamembeni. 
**«  Unaard  and  Henry  <««  Baltol.  arc 
hi^ituc  an  mctivB  pirt  on  the  aide  of 
filtarfbTj]  UK)  Border  wnr«.  John  deMalm 
*-  I  D»vorSuJJ«    f»   doughter  of 


Alan  of  Oulloway,  and  Margaret,  daughter 

of  Darid,  Earl  of  Huntingdon],  transmitted 
to  his  eon,  John  lialiol,  a  claim  to  tho  Scottish 
crown,  1291. 

B&lioli  JouH  DR,  ono  of  the  regents  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III,,  was  deprived  of  hia  office  by  the 
Enijiiah  party,  1255.  He  was  Lord  of  Nyvells 
in  Normandy,  and  of  Barnard  Castle. 

Baliol,  Jojcn,  Lord  of  Oollnway.  was  the 
aon  of  John  de  BaUoI.  regent  of  tjcotlnnd, 
and  Devorguilla,  granddaughter  of  DaHd 
of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
claim  to  the  Scottish  throne.  On  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in  1290,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  hem  to  Alexan- 
der III.,  BaUol,  in  conjunction  with  Robert 
Bmce,  John  de  Hastings,  and  a  host  ot 
minor  competitors,  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
ot  Scotland.  TogeUier  with  other  Scotfii 
nobles,  he  was  suinmoned  by  Edward  I. 
to  a  conference  at  Brighain,  1291,  whore  the 
sucoesaioQ  to  the  Scotch  throne  was  to  be 
settled.  At  thia  meeting  forty  commismonera 
were  appointed  by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and 
twenty-four  by  Edward,  to  report  on  the 
datma  of  the  competitors;  the  meeting 
wa»  adjourned  to  June,  1292,  when  the 
arbiters  announced  that  as  Baliol  wae  repre- 
sentativo  of  tho  older  daughter  of  David  hia 
olaima  were  .preferable  to  those  of  Bruce. 
Buliol  was  accordingly  declared  King  of 
Scotland  by  Edward,  and  did  homage  to  him 
as  his  liegeman,  Nov.  SO,  1292;  he  was 
CTOvned  at  Scone  ten  days  afterwards,  and 
renewed  his  homage  to  Edward.  Dec.  26,  at 
Newcastle.  Edward  soon  began  to  exact  the 
rights  of  an  overlord,  encDuregin^  appeals  to 
his  own  courts  from  those  of  Baliol ;  on  the 
appeal  of  Macdufi  of  Fife,  the  Scotch  king  va» 
Bunimoned  to  appear  in  lymdon,  and,  though 
he  disobeyed  this  summons,  he  went  to  tho 
English  court  on  the  appeal  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  in  1293.  Little  by  little  Scotch 
feeling  against  the  action  of  the  English  king 
was  arouae4  ;  in  Oct.,  I'iSa,  Baliol,  urged  by 
pnblic  feeling  in  tho  country,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Fiance,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  invaded  England, 
laying  waste  the  northern  countica,  and 
also  aent  a  document  renouncing  his  allegiance 
to  the  English  king.  Edward  at  once 
marched  northwards  at  the  bend  of  a  large 
army,  and  took  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Edin- 
burgh. On  July  10,  1296,  Baliol,  seeing  tliat 
further  resistance  wns  useless,  made  hia  suh- 
misaion  at  Iklontroae,  renouncing  to  his 
liege  lord  tlie  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Edward 
ordered  his  iraprisonmont  in  England  for  a 
abort  time,  after  which  ho  waa  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  lands  of  Bailleu!  in  l'>ance. 

Sjifauign.,  Clyriniieli  ICamden  Bo?.):    Sooti- 
BMordi  iliiutrotrn'o/  tl,,  H^i  „/  S^llnsd,  In- 
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Session  in  1538,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in  the 
same  year,  and  supported  the  Act  for  the 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
lie  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  May, 
1543,  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  In  1547,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  force  sent 
to  assist  the  Queen  Regent,  and  conveyed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knox.  Recalled  in 
1554,  he  was  in  1563  reappointed  a  Lord  of 
Session.  He  was  on  the  commission  ap* 
pointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
mission  to  England  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Damley. 

Knox*  Hwtory ;  Sadler,  SlaU  P^ptn,  L  8S,  Jto. ; 
WCriB,  Life  of  Knox, 

Baltio  Sxpedition,  The  (1854-.55), 
occurred  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
March  11, 1854,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  speeches  calculated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
were  made  by  Lord  Palmeraton  and  Sir 
James  Qraham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version in  Parliament.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  strongly  reinforced  and  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  French  fleet,  established  a 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prizes.  In  August  Bomarsund 
was  bombardea  and  taken;  but  except  that 
a  large  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  the  Russian 
fleet  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothing 
further  of  much  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  government  evinced 
dissatisfaction  that  more  had  not  been  ef- 
fected, and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  waB  treated  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  finally  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rear-Admiral  Dunoas  succeeded  him  in 
1855,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-five  English  war  vessels, 
besides  a  large  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Seas.  The  fleet  consisted  entirely  of  steamers, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
floating  batteries,  mortar  vessels,  and  gun- 
boats. Some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
uf  a  collision  between  one  of  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emigrant  ship.  On  June 
1st,  however,  the  allied  fleets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
This  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  shell 
for  three  days,  with  an  immense  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  but  without  any  appre- 
ciable result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  then  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
ha\nng  effected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
oxprnse  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
expectations  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 
Amnwil  Rtgigitr,  1854-^55. 


Baltiuorey  Gsokob  Calvbrt,  1st  LiOiu> 
(b,  1680,  d,  1632),  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patronage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colony  of  Maryland 
was  successfully  planted.  The  capital  was 
named  Baltimore  m  honour  of  its  patron. 

Bamboroilgllianciently  "Bebbanbnrgrh," 
is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northnmbria,  about  the  year 
647,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Bebte. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 
portions  of  which  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  castle 
was  besieged  bv  Penda  of  Mercia  in  642,  un- 
successfully defended  by  De  Mowbray  againrt 
William  Rufus,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  posaesaion 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institution  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  up  apartmentii 
for  shipwrecked  seamen,  a  library,  schools  for 
poor  children,  an  infirmary,  &c. 

Banbury,  judging  from  the  number  of 
Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered 
there,  was  probably  a  place  of  importance  before 
the  English  Conquest.  It  appears  in  Domes* 
day  Book  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  g^at  castle  was  erected  by 
Alexander,  Biehop  of  Lincoln.  In  1469  a 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edwiurd  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgents,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequently  beheaded.  PEdos- 
COTB.]  In  the  Civil  War  the  inhaoitants 
of  Banbury  were  specially  sealous  for  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperate  siege  in  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  again  besieged 
by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  held  out  till  the 
king  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 

Banerofbf  Richard,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1604  to  1610.  He  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1544,  and  was  educatixi 
at  Cambridge  University.  Bancroft  early 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher, 
and  having  won  the  favour  of  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Hatton,  obtained  rapid  preferment, 
becoming   Treasurer  of   St.  Paul's   (168o), 


iniDgitor  of  the  BubinKton  plot  (<]■*-)< 
kidid  io  Engl&nd  (1685),  having  previously 
utemed  the  (ancCion  of  the  Fope  to  the 
fHtn'i  munler.  He  mailea  tourof  the  north 
ul  wal  o(  Eaglanil,  and  Bubseqnuatly  re- 
|«de<l  to  Mendoza,  who  had  been  unbauador 
U  EUsilMth's  court,  that  the  deaUi  at  the 
qMM  <■«•  luceamr]'  to  the  aucueu  of  an  in- 
■UTBdian.  In  1586  Ballard  raCum»d  to 
faghBil.  and  was  in  clmw  conuDimiciitiou 
nk  BaloBgUm.  Un  Aug.  1.  15HG,  he  wiui 
unMed,  ui>l  exLvuIcd  at  Tybuni  in  the  fol- 


,  St'iiaRcDBa  or  me 
Flaii-K  ar  (Sept.  8, 1708).  The  Freaob  (orue 
uder  UeoBial  HjniibeTt,  which  hod  landed  at 
Killala  oad  routed  the  troops  sent  agaiiuiC  them 
M  CMtlefaar,  found  their  way  to  Longford 
hrralbjra  large  force  under  Lord  Com  wallU, 
•bib  GvD«c«l  Lake  with  fresh  troope  was 
dm  IwJiiad,  to  that  Humbert  hod  no  alter- 
attii*  but  to  lurrcnder.  Eight  bandred 
fnodt,  and  1 ,300  Irish  surrendered,  ftlamy 
of  ihi  lattor  were  at  once  hanged. 

Ballot,  Voir  bit.  The  ballot  ia  properly 
\  noda  of  Toting  in  which  little  bulla  are 
■td,  bat  it  u  employed  to  aignify  any  kind 
of  Knet  vocins.  The  vote  by  ballot  for 
muibeii  of  Parhameul  appeaiv  to  have  been 
tut  pmpoaed  in  the  ivign  of  William  TTl. 
la  I710,  a  Kill  aiithoriung  vote  by  ballot 
wild  the  Commons,  but  wan  Tojected  by  the 
thirds-  During  the  agitation  fur  Furlia- 
tarotarv  reform,  which  resulted  in  the  Keform 
Un  of'  1832.  it  was  not  lost  right  of  as  a 
mwdy  for  bribery :  and  Booie  disappointment 
■ai  bit,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Itcform 
Bill  by  Lord  J.  RoucU,  that  pioviBioru  for 
lilt  voting  were  not  contained  in  it.  It 
•M  Mfilied  that  the  rcsiwn  why  a  ballot 
dMM  wu  not  introduced  into  the  Bill,  wua 
hcoM  it  was  deeitable  that  the  two  questinns 
ilMalil  be  kopt  distinct.  When  it  was  found 
<W  the  minlatiT  did  not  intend  to  follow 
tb>  lUlurm  Act  by  a  Ballot  Act,  the  matter 
«w  Ml(31  up  by  independent  members  of  the 
t^nl  ptxty.  Mr.  tieorge  Grotc  made  his 
■MnMtUoD  m  favonr  of  the  ballot  on  April  25, 
Ittt  Hi-  n-peated  it  ererv  rear  till  1839.  on 
•iiih  o  oui'jn  the  ayes  were  216,  the  noes  333. 
;Iin«  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
[n  i^ken  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley. 
.  juried  his  motion  in  spite  of 
:.i.Ti  of  Lord  J.  Russell  and  the 
r.v-mniiiit  by  »  majority  of  fifty-one. 
tl  wM,  lu/wiiVKr,  rejected  On  sevetnl  suhee- 

nocoaiona.      Vote  by  ballot  was  one  ot 
tats  of  the  People's  Charter,  and  per- 
i«W  tlfc;  imr  to  which  the  girateat  iroporlAr  " " 


It 


odvo 


I   the 


^  tbfl   only  effider 

Iiribery   and  intimidation;    it 

■     -1   the  gniaad  of  the  safeguani 

'-■ail  n~-H    (iiunded  fi   falaehoods.  and  the 

irJaiiiiUy  ot  •  man  promising  to  vote  in  one 


way  uud  voting  in  another.  The  revelations 
made  befure  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  convinced  many  statea- 
moD,  Mr.  tiladstono  among  othm,  that  the 
step  could  not  be  long  delayed.  This 
committee  reported,  in  1HG9,  that  the  ballot 
presented    many  advantagea — that   i' 


I  end  b 


I    of   tlie   evils   i 


electoml  system,  and  that  it  would  tend  I<> 
mitigate  rather  than  to  aggmvuto  those  which 
it  would  not  entirely  remove.  In  1871,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Bpeech, 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced.  It  passed  the 
Commona,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  brought  before  them 
too  late  in  the  session.  It  was  intrcduced 
again  in  18T2,  and  pasaed  the  Commons,  but 
an  amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lords 


numinalioDS  of  the  candidates  and  pubUc  de- 
clarations of  the  poll,  which  had  frequently 
been  occasions  of  serious  disorder  and  rioting, 
were  abolished. 

BtporUof  atltctCoiamUtiiaf  Eomo/QHOtn^i 
<m  tn^Uammart  ond  Jtu«wipiH  BUttm;  im) 
andiaro.  [O.  B.] 

SaUymore,  The  Battlb  of  (June  3, 
1798),  was  toiiyht  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
bi-tween  Colonel  Walptilc  and  Father  Jliiiphy. 
The  former,  marching  carelessly  towards 
Enniscorthy  with  some  600  royal  troops,  was 
■prised  in  a  defile  by  a  body  ot  insurgenls 
der  Father  Murphy.  Colonel  Wulpole  full 
with  a  conirideTable  portion  of  his  force,  and 
his  guns  were  captured. 


surprisei 
under  F 


Balmeriuo,  ARTnvnEtFmNsTDNE.IiOKii 
[i,  ItiSS,  rf.  1746),  was  a  noted  Jacobite,  He 
eurly  entered  the  army,  and  held  command  of 
a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shannon's  regi- 
ment under  Queen  Anne :  but  on  the 
HcceBsion  of  George  L  he  reaigned  his  com- 
miseion.  Elphinslone  took  part  in  the 
Jaj»bite  rebellion  of  1715,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Sherifimnir.  He  escaped  to  Franre 
and  Borvrd  in  the  French  army  imtil  1733. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  the 
Young  Pretender's  standard  in  1745,  and  at 
once  became  colonel,  and  captain,  of  the 
sefond  troop  of  Chariea  Edward's  life-guards. 
Eiirly  in  1746  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bal- 
merino  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cullodon  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason  before  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  found 
guilty,  and  eiecutod.  Ho  maintained  his 
principles  to  the  end.  and  hia  Inst  words  were, 
■'  Uod  bless  King  James." 

S™(.lIo»M«...-  Walpole  Mmoim ,-  Btanhope, 
Hirf.  o/Bh*.;  Bnrlon,  Hirf.  o/Scodami. 

BalnaTis,  Hrnby.  of  Hulhill  {a,  ISTO  ?). 
wiiB  one  of  the  earliest  ot  the  Srotlish 
Keformors.      He   was  appointed   a    Lord  of 


J 
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Session  in  1538,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in  the 
same  year,  and  supported  the  Act  for  the 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
He  -was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  May, 
1543,  appointed  to  tineat  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  In  1547,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  foroe  sent 
to  assist  the  Queen  Regent,  and  conveyed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knox.  Recalled  in 
1554,  he  was  in  1563  reappointed  a  Lord  of 
Session.  He  was  on  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
mission  to  England  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Darnley. 

Knox,  Hidory:  Sadler,  8talU  Pap&n,  i.  8S,  Ao. ; 
WCriB,  Life  of  Knox, 

Baltic  Szpeditioii,  Tk>  (1854-^55), 
occurred  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
March  11,  1854,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  speeches  calculated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
were  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version in  Parliament.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  strongly  reinforced  and  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  French  fleet,  established  a 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prizes.  In  August  Bomarsimd 
was  bombarded  and  taken ;  but  except  that 
a  large  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  the  Russian 
fleet  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothing 
further  of  much  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  govemmont  evinced 
dissatisfaction  that  more  had  not  been  ef- 
fected, and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  was  treated  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  finally  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rear-Admiial  Dundas  succeeded  him  in 
1855,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-five  English  war  vessels, 
besides  a  large  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Seas.  The  fleet  consisted  entirely  of  steamers, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
floating  batteries,  mortar  vessels,  and  gun- 
boats. Some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
of  a  collision  between  one  of  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emigrant  ship.  On  June 
1st,  however,  the  allied  fleets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
This  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  shell 
for  three  davs,  with  an  immense  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  but  without  any  ^P^- 
siable  result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  then  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
having  effected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
expectations  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 
Annual  Bagi$ltr,  1854-A5. 


Baltiniore,  Gbosob  Calvbbt,  Ist  Xjoko 
{b,  1580,  d.  1632),  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patronage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colony  of  Marvland 
was  successfully  planted.  The  capital  was 
named  Baltimore  m  honour  of  its  patron. 

BamborOQlfh,  anciently  "Bebbanbnrgh/* 
is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Cluronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northumbria,  about  the  year 
647,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Bebbo. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 
portions  of  which  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  castle 
was  besieged  by  Penda  of  Mercia  in  642,  un- 
successfully deiended  by  De  Mowbray  against 
William  Rufus,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  dvil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  posaesaion 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institution  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  up  apartments 
for  shipwrecked  seamen,  a  library,  schools  for 
poor  children,  an  infirmary,  &c. 

Bailbuzyp  judging  from  the  number  of 
Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered 
there,  was  probably  a  place  of  importance  before 
the  Engli^  Conquest  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  great  castle  was  erected  by 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1469  a 
battie  was  fought  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edwsjrd  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgents,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequently  beheaded.  PEdoe- 
coTB.]  In  the  Civil  war  the  inhabitants 
of  Banbury  were  specially  zealous  for  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  batUe  of  Edgehill 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperate  siege  in  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  again  besieged 
by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  held  out  till  the 
king  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 

Banorofby  Richard,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1604  to  1610.  He  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1544,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University.  Bancroft  early 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher, 
and  having  won  the  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  obtained  rapid  preferment, 
becoming    Treasurer  of    St.  Paul*s   (1 580), 


Uuit<Tbiirv  (iaS4),  Kiul  Biihop  of 
(I38T].     He  hod  thnady  made  him- 
p  popnliu-  bv  hig  denunciiitioaB  of  the 
,  uid  ArchbUliop  Wliitgift,  who  waa 
__  onlil  for  work,  entruatud  the  io!e 

—wnuuient  of  chtinJi  affairs  to  hini.  Throe 
yma  Utor  he  wu  eiDliluy«<l  an  aa  cmbuuy 
to  Dnmuk-  Biihop  Bancrult  look  an 
Min  put  in  the  Uampton  Court  Conference 
bifVMa  lii»  reiiniaeiibilivea  of  the  Establisb- 
mot  a&d  lltB  Puritans,  at  Hampton  Court, 
n  1M4.  Lmter  in  the  year  he  mipcwdnl 
W^il^ft  as  Ardibiiihop  of  Cnnti^barf,  and 
•1  aKV  imcveded  to  compel  the  clerf^y  to 
■bioibi  the  articloa  impusod  in  the  new 
bnA  of  ouunu  *hich  be  bad  compiled,  tbc 
nanlt  bdiu;  that  BoaiH  three  hundrtd  of  the 
Pwitui  diwf^  were  ejected  from  tbcir  lii-inga. 
At  Ihe  Bine  time  he  waa  aigaged  in  auper- 
Tim'Wiii|'  Ills  prcaent  tnuulation  of  the 
Ehhlc  In  the  following  ye&r  he  pn^aonted 
M  Um  kini^  a  seriea  of  articles  of  coro- 
liamt  a^aiiMt  tbo  judges,  who,  acting  On  the 
idtifs  id  Coke.  Iiad  issued  prohibitioos  in 
Aa  EoJeoutical  CouiU  in  order  lo  stop  tlie 
ntm  balom  them;  hut  the  jadires  declared 
Oil  UiCf  would  Bubmit  to  an  Act  of  Psrlia- 
■M,  and  t»  that  nnly.  The  undaunted 
■nHiiiliii[i,  who  in  the  meiintiin<>  had  been 
ton*  in  •uGoring  the  cundemmition  of  the 
hntaa  Foilcr,  imawed  his  appeal  in  mOU, 
htt  Junas.  who  waa  inclined  to  support  him, 
tbm  a  vlol«nt  kllMCBtian  with  Coke,  thought 
tt  h«t  Id  rmerre  his  oonduaion.  Tint  nime 
mbU  happened  in  the  fallowing  ysar,  when 
le,  nised  on  hf  the  prayers  of  the  eccle- 
■itfeai  lawTeis,  brought  forward  hi*  torn- 
fllittt  ■  third  time.  Buicroft  is  raid  to  hure 
Md  y»  inllauDce  to  soften  the  tigonr  with 
rttc*  rariiiUDent  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
hfiMa  afirr  the  dlacorery  of  the  Qunpowder 
fU ;  bM  hu  Goold  not  prevent  the  passing  uf 
a  BED  <rf  Paina  ami  PenallitiB.  In  1608  he 
■*■  aada  (Jluiirellor  of  the  UiiiTersily  of 
Odatd,  and  j  lut  before  hia  death  took  great 
itt»«  iit  Jonm's  Mheme  for  an  episcopal 
4bt&  £n  Hcfitland.  An'hbisbop  Bancroft 
^  •  mnarkably  sincere  thongh  perhaps  a 
■MTDV-miadMl  man,  nevrr  dalibcistuly  cruel; 
tel  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of 
<W  I^nacopatT- — a  doctrine  which  he  was  one 
^  tl»  ftrat  to  iMert — he  suppreaKd  the 
FwlHM  suueilualy,  and  thev,  in  return, 
■■V  nramitl  lo  abiuo  him.  'lie  haa  Imiui 
aU  CDvetona,  bat  probably  without  much 


--O^-n/li.  ...       .. 

■M.  If  MMliMd.  iai»  -Hit,  Gbspa  Ir.  and  a.! 
irMia»>tiBHfaa«t.»i  <I7i7).  art.  Bwann. 

[L.  U.  S.] 
Buida  ZsIUtdSt  ha  the  Tmlmn  Arc.hi- 
iH^pi.  wen  taken    from  the  Hutch  in  ITUQ, 
Ml  nslund    in    I8DI.      Tlit-y    were  retaken 
U  I  til,  and  a#aiu  rtsloTHl  in  1SI6. 

BftagorianContcoTersy.  [Huadlby.] 


BMuahod  Lords  ti5S3)  was 
given  to  the   Doblea  of  the  Ruthvun  party 

who  seized  t:itirlin(;  ChsUh,  but  wera  compclk-d 
by  Armn  and  a  large  royal  army  (o  fleo 
lumMU  the  bonier.  Tliey  fommd  a  (mail  coin' 
tnnnity,  which  they  attempted  lo  regulati'  on 
utriut  religious  principles  at  Newcontle.  The 
Scottish  government  outlawed  them,  und 
dtmmnded  their  surrender ;  this  was,  however, 
refused.  In  ISS.i  the  banished  lorils.  with  the 
llamiitans  and  Maxwells  and  a  strunx;  force, 
marched  to  flirting,  captured  the  kiag,  und 
procured  the  reversal  of  tlierr  outlawrj-  and 


n  of  their  tx 


Bank  Charter  Acts,  B.t> 


[Bas 


r  Enci- 


Bank  Holidava  Act,  The,  whs  brought 
in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  uod  carried  in  Min', 
1871.  It  Jeclnred  that  EaKer  Monday,  \Vhjt 
Hlooday,  tlie  Urst  Mondny  in  August,  nnd  the 
day  after  Christmas  should  be  kept  as  public 
holidays. 

Tla.TiVJTig  (1)  seems  to  have  originated  in 
modtru  Europe  among  the  Italian  money- 
It'tidera.  especially  thoae  of  Florence,  of  whom 
the  Bardi  and  Peruizi,  who  were  ruined  by  the 
inability  of  Edward  III.  to  jiay  hU  debta.most 
concern  Englisli  history.  Bunking  was  first 
practised  in  England  duiing  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  goldsmitlia  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  it  soon  became  an  imporlJint 
trade,  when  the  udvanlsges  of  cheques  over 
ready  money  paymenta  bei'ame  known,  iu 
apile  of  its  dangers  as  displayed  by  the  fre- 
quent bankruptcy  of  the  golciamiths.  Private 
banks  Bpning  up,  such  as  those  of  Mesiuv. 
Child  at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  Meters.  Hoarc 
in  Fleet  Sti-eet,  and  Lbu  question  uf  anationul 
bank  b^^n  to  be  uagcrlv  discussed. 

(2)  Thb  Bas«  or  'Ekulasi.  was  pro- 
jecled  by  a  Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  who 
submitted  his  pbtn  to  the  government  in 
1691.  It  van  well  received,  but  was  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  until  1BB4,  when  Monlngue,  Ihe 
ableK  financier  in  William  IIl.'s  miuiatry, 
suddenly  determined  tu  establish  the  Bank 
in  order  to  relieve  guvurnment  of  ita  many 
difficulties  caused  by  war  and  misapplied  tai- 
ation.  He  borroweil  £1,200,000  at  eight  per 
oeot.,  and  formed  the  subscribers  into  a  com- 
pany, who  treated  the  loan  to  government  as 
part  of  their  cspilal,  the  interest  being 
secured  upon  the  taxes.  Bytheir  charter,  which 
was  granted  for  eleven  years,  from  July  2', 
the  got  emment  of  the  b^k  waa  entrusted  to 
a  governor  and  twenty-four  directors,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually  by  such  members  of 
the  company  as  possetsfid  £500  capital  stock. 
Sir  John  Uombluw  waa  the  flmt  governor. 
The  company  wa.'«  reattsincd  from  treding  in 
anj'thing  but  bullion,  hills  of  exchange,  and 
forfeited  ph;dges,  nnd  from  lending  monoy  to 
the  crown  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.     Id  spi;e   of    the  popuhirity  of   the 
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Bank  of  England,  the  goyemment  loan  of 
which  was  raised  in  ten  days,  it  had  at  first 
to  encounter  much  opposition,  and  Beveral 
crises  occurred,  especially  during  the  year 
1696.  The  goldsmiths,  who  hated  the  Bank 
of  England,  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
buyinfl^  up  its  paper,  and  suddenly  demanding 
imme£ate  payment  The  directors,  however, 
referred  them  to  the  courts  of  law,  and,  during 
the  time  thus  gained,  managed  to  restore 
their  credit  by  extensive  calls  on  their  sub- 
scribers. They  were  strengthened  by  the  fall 
of  their  rival  the  Land  Bank,  whose  brief 
popularity  had  seriously  affected  their  opera- 
tions during  the  crisis.  This  was  the  idea  of 
two  men  named  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  who  thought  that  a  bank 
could  be  formed  to  lend  money  on  landed 
security,  their  doctrine  being  that  every  one 
who  had  real  property  ought  to  have  besides 
paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  was  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  by  Harley;  he  promised  to  advance 
two  mUlions  and  a  half  to  government 
at  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  being  secured 
upon  a  new  tax  on  salt.  If  a  quarter 
01  the  money  was  paid  in  by  the  Ist  of 
August  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  the  National  Land 
Bank.  William,  urged  by  want  of  money, 
grasped  at  the  idea,  and  headed  the  list  with 
£500,  but  the  scheme  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  subscriptions  never  rose  to  more  than 
£7,500.  Thereupon  the  government  turned 
in  despair  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  sub- 
scribers, in  full  court,  resolved  to  lend  it 
£200,000,  and  thus  began  the  alliance  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Whig  ministries.  In  1708, 
the  Bank  capital  was  doubled,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  important  Act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  notes  by  associations  of 
more  than  six  persons,  which  checked  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks.  In  1720 
came  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  Bank's 
existence.  The  South  Sea  Company  then  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  government  debt,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty-two  millions,  to  its 
capital,  receiving  in  return  interest  at  4  per 
cent. ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  enter- 
tained by  all  public  companies  to  have  the 
government  for  a  creditor  that  the  Bank  of 
England  contended  against  the  Company  for 
the  privilege,  but  was,  fortunately  for  itsolf, 
outbidden.  In  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst 
and  the  Bank  stood  seciire,  though  it  was 
compelled  by  government  to  pay  up  two 
millions  out  of  the  £3,500,000  which  in  a 
weak  moment  it  had  promised  to  lend  its 
tottering  enemy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  run  on  the  Bank  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1746,  which  was  only  averted  br 
payment  in  sixpences,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  it  by  the  mob  during  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  Riots  of  1780,  there  is  nothing  of 
especial  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of 
England  until  1792,  when  a  violent  commer- 


cial panic  occurred  chiefly  owing  to  the  reck- 
less use  of  paper  by  country  banks,  some  fifty 
of  which  failed  totally.     The  Suspension  of 
Cash  Payments  in  1797  was  caused  chiefly  by 
the  drain  of  bullion  due  to  the  war,  subsidies 
to  foreign  allies,  the  exclusive  purchase  of 
provisions   abroad   owing  to    bad    harvests, 
und  the  hoarding  of  com  owing  to  fear  of 
invasion.    A  run  on  the  Bank  set  in  from 
all  sides,  and  on  February  25th,  when  little 
over  a  million    remained    in   its   cellars,   a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  it  to  issue 
cash  in  payment.   This  was  followed  by  a  Bill 
prohibiting  it  to  pay  more  than  20s.  in  cash, 
or  to  advance  more  than  £600,000  to  govern- 
ment; at  the  same  time  the  Bill  of   1777. 
which  prohibited  notes  for  less  than  £5,  was 
suspended.     This  measure,  by  which  Bank  of 
England  notes  became  inconvertible,  though 
intended  to  be  temporary,  lasted  until  1821, 
during  which  period  the  value  of  paper  varied 
very  considerably.     The  Resumption  of  Cash 
Payments  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1819  ; 
the  Act  was  to  have  come  into  effect  in  1821 , 
but  its  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Bank 
two  years  earlier.     In  1825  another  crisis  oc- 
curred.    During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year 
seventy  houses  failed,  and  the  Bank  itself  'was 
only  Eaved,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cluster  of  700,000  £1  notes.     The  measures 
of  the  government  were  prompt;   notes  for 
less  than  £5  were  suppressed,  and  the  law  of 
1708  rep^ed,  banks  with  any  number  of 
partners  being  permissible  beyond  sixty-five 
miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  in  re- 
turn was  allowed  to  establish  branches  to  be 
carried     on    by    its    agents.        The     Beu»k 
Charter  Act   of  1833,  £amed  on  the   occa- 
sion of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  at   the 
instance  of  Sir  R.  Pee),  Lord  John  RusscU, 
and  others,  attempted  to  stop  runs  on  the 
Bank  by  enacting  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  be  made  legal  tender, 
whereby  the  country  banks  would  be  enabled 
to  meet  a  panic  with  notes  instead  of  gold. 
A  deduction  of  £120,000  a  year  was  to   be 
made  in  tiie  sum  allowed  by  government   to 
the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  National 
Debt,  while  in  return  a  quarter  of  £14,686,800, 
the  sum  due,  was  paid  back.     The  principle 
that   the  paper   issued  and  specie  kept    in 
hand  should  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  was  established,  and  the  Bsunk 
was  compelled  to  publish  a  general  statement 
of  its  condition  quarterly.     In  spite  of  this 
remedial   measure,   bullion  was  continually 
lacking  in  London,  and  in  1839  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  imminent  danger  of  stoppinsr 
payment,  so  that  Sir  R,  Peel  brought  forwartl 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1 844.    Its  object  bein^ 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes,  it  enacted  that 
the  Bank  should  not  be  allowed  to  issue  nior« 
than  £14,000,000   in  notes,  unless  a   corre* 
spending    amount  of    specie  were  retained. 
Further,  no  new  banks  established  after  the 
measure  becsAie  law  were  to  issue  their  own 
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xtotes)  and  the  old  liaiilcs  were  not  to  increaae 
their  iasae.  Sir  E.  Peel's  great  Act  was  the 
UA  important  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
the  Bank  of  England. 

(3)  JoiKT-JSrocK  Baxks  were  rendered 
poflsibie  by  the  Act  of  1825.  They  increased 
largely  in  numbers  after  1836.  By  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  they 
were  allowed  to  accept  bills  of  any  amount 
or  date,  and  could  sue  or  be  sued.  Banks 
otheET  than  the  Bank  of  England  are  regulated 
by  the  Companies  Act  (1862).  This  Act 
provides  that  no  association  of  more  than 
ten  persons  can  carry  on  a  bank  unless 
nsgjsiend  under  the  Companies  Act,  that  an 
unlimited  company  may  convert  itself  into 
a  limited  one,  that  a  bank  of  issue  shall, 
with  certain  relaxations,  though  registered  as 
a  limited  company,  have  unlimited  liability 
with  rrapect  to  its  notes,  and  that  accounto 
must  be  audited  and  published  once  a  year. 
There  is  also  the  law  of  1867,  which  provided 
for  minute  registration  with  regard  to  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  banking 
company. 

\i]  The  Ba3«k  op  Scotland  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1695.  Its  capital  was  £100,000  sterb'ng, 
of  vhich  about  £10,000  was  paid  up,  and  it 
bad  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in 
Scotland  for  twenty-one  years.  Its  capital 
va«  intact  from  state  loans,  and  it  was  also 
temporarily  exempt  from  public  burdens. 
Keverthcleas,  the  great  African  Company 
started  a  banking  branch  in  rivalry,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  exciting  pur- 
toit  of  trade.  The  bank  began  to  issue 
Botes  and  establish  branches  in  1696,  and 
in  1704  it  issued  £1  notes,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  After  the  union  of  Eng- 
iknd  with  Scotland  it  undertook  the  re- 
tootage.  and  conducted  it  with  great  success. 
Its  capital  was  increased  to  £2,000,000  in 
1774,  and  to  £2,500,000,  its  present  amount, 
in  1804,  with  power,  if  necessary,  to  raise  it 
to  £3,000,000.  It  established  an  office  in 
Icodtm  in  IS67,  the  restrictions  of  English 
joint-stock  banks  not  affecting  Scottish. 
After  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
expired,  many  unchartered  banks  started,  of 
vbich  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland  (1727)  and 
the  British  Linen  Company  (1746)  were  the 
oldest  and  most  successful.  The  smaller 
^snks,  were,  however,  absorbed  in  the  earlier 
pert  of  the  century  into  seven  or  eight  large 
Unks  witii  constantlv  increasing  branches 
stiU  in  existence.  In  1844  Sir  R.  Peel's  Bank 
^^'harter  Act  allowed  the  Scottish  banks  then 
timing  notes  to  continue  to  do  so,  provided 
tbat  for  every  note  issued  above  the  average 
issue  of  the  previous  year,  a  corresponding 
ajDoant  of  specie  should  be  kept  in  stock. 

{h)  Thb  Baxk  or  Ireland  was  established 
in  1783  by  charter  in  pursuance  of  a  request 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  same 
oonstitation  and  privileges  as  the  Bank  of 


England,  and  a  capital  of  £600,000,  increased 
to  £1,000,000  in  1809,  and  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  4  per  cent.  It  was  prohibited  from 
lending  money  on  mortgage,  and  this  re- 
striction was  not  repealed  until  1860.  The 
restrictions  on  joint-stock  banks  as  to 
paper  issues  caused  such  an  amount  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  that  in  1821  government 
allowed  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  increase  its 
capital  to  £3,000,000,  while  joint-stock  banks 
were  to  be  established  beyond  fifty  miles 
from  Dublin. 

Qilbort,  Higt.  and  Prmcipln  of  Banking,  and 
HisL  of  Banking  in  Ir^nd ;  Mocleod,  Thtory 
and  Pradxc*  (^  Bankifig ;  M'Cnllocb,  Dictionary 
fif  CvtMMTc*;  Sir  H.  Pamell,  (}h%irvniyoin»  <m 
Faper;  Moleaworth,  Hi»t.  of  Eng.  Statutes: 
5  and  6  W.  and  M.,  c.  20 ;  3  and  4  WiU.  lY., 
c  98;  7  and  8  Viot..  o.  32 ;  and  25  and  26  Vict., 
o.  89.  [L.  C.  8.] 

BaalEmptcy  Legislation.    In  the 

English  Statute  Book  iHrnost  the  first  recog- 
nition of  bankrupts  as  distinguished  from 
fraudulent  debtors  is  the  Act  13  Eliz.,  c.  7, 
by  which  the  goods  of  a  trader  who  failed  to 
meet  his  obligations  were  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  By  Acts  passed  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  years  of  Queen  Anne, 
bankrupts  who  had  paid  a  dividend  might, 
with  the  consent  of  their  creditors,  obtain 
their  discharge  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  by  the  Act  1  and  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  66,  proposed  and  carried  by 
Lord  Brougham,  a  special  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  established.  It  provided  that 
six  commissioners  and  four  judges  should  be 
appointed  to  try  all  cases  of  bankruptcy. 
The  commissioners  could  adjudicate  only  m 
cases  where  there  was  no  dispute;  if  the 
matter  was  disputed  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
judge.  By  an  Act  of  1849  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts were  rendered  more  certainly  liable 
to  punishment,  and  composition  by  arrange- 
ment made  possible.  In  1861  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  were  extended  to 
others  besides  traders.  The  most  important 
of  the  numerous  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  the 
present  century  is  that  of  1869,  which  re- 
modelled the  Court,  and  made  important 
changes  in  the  law.  The  commissioners  were 
abolished,  and  there  were  to  be  a  Chief  Judge 
(usually  a  Vice  Chancellor)  and  a  number  of 
registrars.  The  county  courts  were  consti- 
tuted local  bankruptcy  courts  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Chief  Judge,  ^he  property  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  creditors  instead  of  official  assignees, 
and  there  were  provisions  by  which  the 
bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge, 
except  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
creditors,  unless  he  had  paid  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound.  The  Act  also  provided  for 
*'  liquidation  by  arrangement,"  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  creditors;  and  repealed  or  con- 
solidated all  former  enactments  on  the  subject 
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of  bankruptcy.  In  1883  a  new  Bankruptcy 
Act  was  carried  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It 
enacted  severe  punishments  against  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  and  abolished  the  system 
of  trustees,  substituting  for  them  a  staff  of 
official  receiyers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  Scotland  bankruptcy  was  placed 
on  a  legal  footing  by  the  Act  of  1696.  There 
is  no  separate  Bankruptcy  Court,  but  by 
7  Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  the  Sheriffs  have  juris- 
diction as  well  as  the  Court  of  Session.  In 
Ireland^  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1872,  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
England.     [Debt.] 

Banneret,    or    Bjutfht-Banneret, 

was  a  degree  of  knighthood  superior  to  that 
of  knight  bachelor.  Bannerets  were  privi- 
leged to  carry  the  square  banner  instead  of 
the  pointed  pennon  borne  by  other  kniffhts. 
The  distinction  was  originally  awarded  for 
special  bravery  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  comer  of  the 
pennon  so  as  to  make  it  a  banner  was  per- 
formed by  the  king  in  person  stanaing 
beneath  his  own  royal  bauner.  Bannerets 
ranked  before  all  other  knights  except  those 
of  the  Gfarter.  The  dignity  was  altogether 
personal,  and  was  never  hereditary.  It  has 
been  sometimes  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as 
a  rank  of  peerage  inferior  to  a  barony.  It 
conferred  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The 
order  gradually  died  out,  and  in  modem  times 
has  become  extinct;  but  a  knight-banneret 
was  created  by  George  III.  as  late  as  1797. 

The  name  is,  of  course,  derived  from  banner ; 
bat  it  WAS  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive or  diminutive  of  boron,  and  the  Latin  form 
iMrofiotiia  occasionally  occurs  in  some  writers 
and  old  State-papers. 

Stubbs's  Const.  Hist.,  liL,  obap.  zz. ;  Selden, 
Titles  0/  Honour,  790—792. 

Baonocklramy  Thb  Battlb  op  (June  24, 
1314),  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  the  English 
ever  suffered,  was  fought  near  Stirling,  on 
the  attempt  of  Edward  II.  to  relieve  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  being  besieged 
by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scots  were  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  English  troops,  who,  including  a 
large  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  auxiliaries,  may 
have  numbered  nearly  100,000  men.  Bruce, 
however,  gained  the  victory  in  gteat  paH 
by  having  previously  dug  holes  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  impede  the  magnific(mt  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  massing  his  foot  into  solid 
squares  and  circles — a  system  of  receiving 
cavalry  hitherto  unpractised,  except  at  the 
battles  of  Falkirk  and  Courtrai,  where  it  had 
been  signaUy  successful.  The  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  the  camp  followers 
of  the  Scottish  army  formed  part  of  a  reserve 
completed  their  discomfiture ;  the  rout  was 
thorough,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
victors^  hands.  The  Scotch  generals,  in 
addition  to  Bruce,  who  slew  in  single  combat 
Henry  do  Bohun,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
English  knights,  were  Bando'ph,  the  king's 


nephew,  Edward  Bruce,  Walter  Stewart,  and 
James  Douglas;  the  English  were  led  by 
Edward  II.  in  person,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Gloucester.  Edward  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  ride 
at  full  speed  to  Linlithgow,  hotly  pursued  by 
Douglas ;  his  privy  seal  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  victors.  The  result  of  the  battle  'waa  a 
futile  meeting  of  Scotch  and  English  commis- 
sioners with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

Seotiehrowicon,   zU. ;    Dalrymple,    AnnaU    o/ 
Scotland/    Bobertson,    Scotlana    under    JSarly 
King9 ;  and  eap.  Barbour's  great  poem,  Ths  Bruc*, 

Bantam,  in  Java,  was  the  site  of  an 
English  settlement  from  1603  to  1683,  in 
whioh  year  the  English  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  place  was  again  in  the  poaaesaion 
of  the  British  from  1811  to  1814. 

Baatry  Bay  »  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west 
of  the  county  <3f  Cork.  Here,  on  May  Ist, 
1689,  Chateau  Renard  anchored  with  a  CVench 
fieet  and  put  on  shore  a  quantity  of  stores. 
Admiral  Herbert  followed  him;  but  an 
engagement,  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both 
parties,  was  all  that  took  place.  In  Dec, 
1796,  a  large  French  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  tho 
line,  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  transports, 
sent  to  aid  an  Irish  rising,  anchored  here  for  a 
week.  They  did  not  immediately  land  their 
men,  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Hocho, 
their  commander,  who  had  got  separated  from 
the  squadron  ;  and  subsequently  a  storm  arose 
and  arove  them  back  to  France.  In  1801, 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell  mutinied 
here.  Twenty-two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
mutiny  were  condemned  to  death  at  Ports- 
mouth  in  Jan.,  1802,  but  only  eleven  were 
executed. 

Baptists,  Thb,  are  a  sect  of  Protestant 
Nonconformists  who  hold  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  invalid.  On  the  Continent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
body  of  men  with  similar  views  were  kno^vn 
to  their  opponents  as  the  AnabapiitU,  or  res 
baptisers.  They  spread  over  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but,  in  con> 
sequence  of  the  violence  of  their  religious 
and  social  doctrines,  were  forcibly  suppresst-d 
(about  1535)  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists 
fled  to  England,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  true  sect  never  existed 
here  in  largo  numbers,  and  the  luime  was 
vaguely  applied  to  all  who  insisted  on  adult 
baptism.  The  Anabaptists  or  Baptists  suffered 
fur  their  faith  under  the  Tudors,  by  whom 
their  secret  conventicles  were  forbidden.  The 
last  of  them  who  was  burnt  alive  was  Weight- 
man,  in  1612.  During  the  next  few  years 
their  views  were,  in  part,  adopted  by  the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  tho  two  sects. 
In  1633  the  Peculiar  or  Calvinistic  Baptists 
separated  from  the  Independents,  and  founded 


ribirehof  their  owii,iind  in  1644  the  London 
tiplim  CbunJiea  publishod  a  ConiewiuD  of 
fuA.    Tile  alory  of  tbair  p«ra«oulion  after 
it  RMtontion,  and  of  tho  gradiuJ  removul 
<Jfta>  ttiigiuua  dirabUitin  ufUa  the  Kevolu-   ' 
Int.  dote  not  dtfiBr  from  Ihut  of  other  difl' 
Mtmf  diimJiGn.      During  the  aerenltrGnth 
cMwj  the  difiianiicts  between  the  Pecnlisr 
nd   OeDcnt    Baptists,    prindpally   on    the    | 
faliiui.'  of   tile   Kodemption,  became  vider, 
*1  m  ITTO  the  latter  body  became  Beparated   I 
OM    die    Genital    Baptists'    Now   and    Old    I 
CttaMUD.      The  Scotch  Baptista  appear  to 
hw  iMcome  ■  recognised  body  about  1760, 
1*  aBch  ciiuivh  ia  complete  in  itatlt  und  the 
tjtm  of  ^vvnuuent  is  congregatioaBlf  coa- 
ukiihlc  ■liSvrcocoa  of  opinion  prevail  amnng 
ftc  Bkptiflta  DO  minor  puint*.   As  a  rule,  neigh- 
luating  (liutvhca  unite  into  asaocintiona,  and 
fk  BapUat    nnion   of    Great    Britnitt   and 
MmA  cuDnKU   them   all  together.      The   , 
Willi  >*■    huve    dianlsyed    much    eners}-   in 
cfaicny  in  India  and  the  Eaat,      ' 

Frit*.  JVirfMlanI  S<mcoiyfitrmUy  in  JTnutand; 
Ba|Ca«iBd  BeoDett.  Hut  if  Ditenltrt;  Wiimu, 
■Ht  if  riiunl'iv  CbarclUi !  StoaebUai.  Hut,  d/  , 

■uBItariuUh  woa  the  title  of  mme  Irttera 
Wnm  in  the  Dublin  joumain  by  Henry 
flmi  ami  hi*  folUiwoia  in  1T6T.  Baiataria 
•W  ItdtBil,  and  TowDBhend  was  Sanpho ; 
lit  naoihtfa  of  hia  I'ouDUil  were  the  oCGceia 
rf&aK]io'i  hontpJiold.  Theae  tutlcrn  cmatcd 
Mah  anaation  on  acconnt  of  their  wit  and 
Ufacm 

Blllwillll.  ooe  'A  the  Windward  laUnda, 
■  n^foaiwl  to  have  been  diacox-pred  liy  the 
PanagofH  about  1518  :  it  was  first  coloaised 
V  ■»  English  eipBditioii  under  Sir  Oliver 
Ujb,  l«i>a.  and  in  1624  was  granted  by 
Iwn  I.  to  Lord  Ley,  who  aent  out  a  number 
>)  fiAmifiir  Shortly  afterwarda  tho  whole  of 
Ik  Cuibboilt  Islanils  wna  made  over  to 
Liad  (^iii"l«.  and  a  long  diapute  enaaed  bb  to 
Ik  TVn<T»Jii|)  of  Barbados  ;  the  quarre!  lasted 
\atime  v«iri>,  and  freijuentcolliaions  between 
tt*  e«<i  iBTtirc  took  pliicr  in  the  island.  In 
ItIT  Uod  Carliale  granted  a  leitite  of  the 
■And  for  tventV'One  yean  to  Ixtrd  Wil- 
•«;i^,  who  fortified  the  island  for  the 
t^,  uul  in  1651  defeated  a  targe  Futlia- 
■■tan  fotfe  which  had  been  sent  out 
(^  MisUn4  voder  Adjnirsl  Ayscoe.  The 
BaWiub^  however,  were  shortly  after- 
■•*  cumpvlled  to  capitulate,  though  many 
■4  Ik  tcwiiiig  moo  anbae^luently  received 
(^  Qlarin  IJ'  substantial  rownrda  for 
IkM  bfahy.  In  I'iBS  the  aoveceignty  of 
IWafai  Ihouhh  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
IkaaM^Carr  goremment  WHS  dissolved;  in 
tClaid  tC^i  «Ut«  ineiirT«t:tions  broke  •'jut. 
*«  *rre  ((wmlilT-  enpproasod.  In  the  next 
■luL.  MuiJiiIlV  donng  the  administration 

•ftM  Haw*  (1733 '^^)-  the  nondition  of  the 

(inWialw  wsa  BiDch  improved,  both  aociuUy 
'*'  |*lititan}-<  tiiou^li  pioperty  in  the  island 


wsB  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  severe 
hurricane  in  17B0.  The  condition  of  tho 
nlavea  in  Barbadoa  waa  almort  a«  bad  aa  in 
Jnmaira.  and  in  1  S£6  there  was  an  insurrection, 
which  was,  however,  aoon  quelled ;  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1834,  and  the  apprentice 
ayatem  done  away  with  in  183B.  On  the 
HSBiuuption  of  tho  sovereignty  of  the  ialsnd 
by  the  rrown  in  1563,  m  Ui  of  i\  per  cent, 
was  imposed  on  all  native  produce  exportivl. 
This  tan  proved  a  great  burden  upon  the 
planters,  and  was  abolished  in  1838.  The 
Hovemor  of  Barbadoa  is  governor- in -chief 
of  the  Windward  Islands ;  the  administration 
is  reprcBentjitivB,  and  is  vested  in  a  legislative 
and  executive  council  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  a  house  of  asBembly  of  twcntv- 
four  members  elected  by  the  freeholdeii.  "It 
is  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Barbadians 
that  it  boA  hitherto  been  found  intpniclicablu 
to  form  a  Eedetation  of  the  Windwiird  Islands, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Leeward  IfliindB. 
Barbados  Was  divided  into  pariabes  as  early 

as  less. 


BtU-boor,  JuHN  [d.  13I>G),  was  the  author 
of  the  preat  national  Scottish  epic,  Tki  Unre, 
<J!  his  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably 
bom  about  the  year  1316 ;  studied  at  OKfotd. 
and  became  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  Clerk 
of  tho  King's  household,  and  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Exchequer  in  Hcotbind.  Tht 
hrtice  extends  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
nl.  to  the  death  of  King  Robert.  It  ia  u 
noble  epic,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  true 
chivalrous  feeling:  and  is,  moreover,  highly 
interesting  hintorically,  as  beiiig  almost  the 
only  Bcottiah  authority  for  this  period. 
Barbour  also  wrote  a  book  of  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  and  The  Brule,  dealing  with  the  story 
of  Brutus. 

Tbo  earllHt  edition  of  The  fimce  wu  printed 
at  Kdinbnrgh  in  ISTV.  Tba  poem  has  1>««n  care- 
fnll.v  edited  by  Mr.  Inn«  for  tho  8[u]dmii  Clnh 
(IHAfl) ;  and  br  Ur.  Skeut  fur  ttae  EulT-Eugllab 
Ten  SocJetj  (ISIS). 

BKrbadB,  one  of  the  Leeward  lelnnds, 
and  colehi-uted  (or  the  salubrity  of  its  climiit''. 
is  the  proporty  of  the  Codnngtou  family, 
who  have  held  it  under  lease  from  the  crown 
since  l(i84. 

Barcalona,  (he  chief  town  of  Catalonini 
plsycil  iin  important  part  in  the  Kpanixh 
Succession  Wiir.  In  1701  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  it  hy  Sir  George  Booke,  who 
landed  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  with  some 
marines,  relying  npim  co-opention  within 
the  dty.  The  design,  however,  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  canspiiators,  and 
tlie  prince  Kislily  re-embarhcd.  In  1706 
the  allies,  nndor  the  IMnce  of  Darmsisdt  nnd 
the   Earl  of  Poterborongh,  appeared  before 


the 


The  I 
y  had  been  reiMured  u 


t'ngthuned, 
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and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  town  and 
the  strong  castle  of  Montjuich  were  ver>' 
great.  The  besieging  force  was  weak,  and 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  showed  little  disposi- 
tion or  capacity  for  regular  siege  operations. 
After  a  fortnight  the  troops  prepared  to 
embark ;  but  Peterborough  suddenly  an* 
nounced  his  intention  of  attacking  Montjuich. 
Ascending  the  hill  at  dawn  with  1,400  men, 
he  surprised  the  garrison  and  captured  the 
fortress.  The  castle  of  Barcelona,  now  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  from  the  hill,  soon  surren- 
dered, and  on  Oct.  3rd  the  town  capitulated. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  besieged  in  Barce- 
lona in  1706,  by  a  fleet  imder  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  under 
Marshal  Tess^.  Sir  John  Loako,  with  thirty 
ships,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  but 
hesitated  to  attack  the  French  fleet  till  Peter- 
borough, who  had  put  off  in  an  open  boat, 
arrived  on  board  his  ship  with  instructions  to 
supersede  him.  The  French  army  retired, 
and  the  fleet  followed  its  example.  After 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  Catalans  refused  to 
surrender  Barcelona  to  Philip  of  Anjou ;  but 
the  place  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  in  Sept.,  1714.  In  the  Peninsular 
War,  Barcelona  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
Feb.  13,  180%.  In  March,  1809,  an  attempt 
on  it  was  made  by  Lord  ColUngwood,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catalan  levies  and 
Somatenes ;  but  the  French  continued  to  hold 
it  tiU  the  end  of  the  war. 


)laj,  William  {b.  1541,  d,  1605),  a 
Scotchmanby  birth,  after  serving  many  years 
in  France,  came  to  England  in  1603,  and  was 
well  received  by  James  I.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  still  remaining 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  had 
also  written  a  work  in  favour  of  extreme 
views  of  royal  authority,  which  recommended 
him  to  James  I.  His  Catholicism,  however, 
prevented  his  preferment,  and  after  spending 
two  years  in  England  he  returned  to  Franco 
just  before  his  death.  His  controversy 
with  Belbirmine  respecting  the  Papal  power 
earned  him  considerable  fame,  and  his  views 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  authority 
were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  English 
Catholics.  In  politics  he  was  a  vigorous 
upholder  of  extreme  monarchical  principles. 

BftTclay'B  chief  works  are  D»  Rtgno  tt  Begali 
Pote^iU  Adveraua  Buchonanum,  «te.,  and  De 
P&UttaU  Papa,  printed  toicether  at  Hanover, 
1617.    See  Locke,  Treatise  on  Oovemmnd, 

Bardolfy  Thomas,  Lord  (6. 1367,  </.  1408), 
was  one  of  the  nobles  who  joined  Henry  of 
Lancaster  in  1399,  but  he  subsequently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Percies,  and  joined 
m  the  plot  to  put  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  He  fled  to  Scotland  in  1405,  and  in 
1408  took  up  arms  in  Yorkshire  a^inst  the 
king,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Bramham 
Moor. 


[DaviDS.] 
Barebones'  Parliament   (July  4th 

to  Dec.  12th,  1653)  was  the  nickname  grven 
to  the   Assembly    summoned    by   Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rump  (q.v.^.      It  derived  its  name 
from  a  certain  Praise-God  Barbon,  or  Bare- 
boues,  a  leatherseller  of   Fleet  Street,  who 
took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  as  a  member 
of    this    Assetnbly.      It    consisted    of     139 
persons    summoned   as   representatives — 122 
for  England  (including  7  for  London),  6  for 
Wales,  6  for  Scotland,  and  6  for  Ireland — 
who  were  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers 
from  lists  of  persons  *'  faithful,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  covetousness,'*  furnished  to  them 
by  the  various  churches.   Amongst  them  were 
Blake,  Montague,  Monk,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  men  of  position  and  influence.  They  be- 
gan by  electing  Cromwell  and  four  other  officers 
to  be  members  of  their  body.  They  set  to  work 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  law,  re- 
laxed imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  a  Civil 
Marriage  Act,  commenced  the  codification  vi 
the  law,  and  began  the  process  of  abolishing 
the  Court  of   Chancery.      They  decided  to 
abolish  the  power  of  patrons  to  present  t<t 
benefices,  and  the  institution  of  tithee.    These 
resolutions,  especially  the  latter,  would  have 
rendered  the  existence  of    a  State   Cfhurch 
impossible,  and  Cromwell  and  the   countr\' 
at  largpe  were  not   prepared  to  go   so  far. 
A  sudden  stroke  solved  the  difficulty.     On 
Dec.  12th  Sydenham,  one  of  the  members, 
having  mustered  his  friends  before  many  of 
the  other  party  had  arrived,  suddenly  pro- 
posed, with  the  ooncurrence  of  the  Spoaker, 
that  the  Parliament  (which  he  described  a^ 
useless  and  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth) 
should  resign   its  power  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.     This  motion  was  at  once  carrie<l, 
and  those  who  dissented  were  expelled  by  a 
company  of  soldiers  under  Colonel  Goffe  and 
Major  White.     The   '* sober  men"   of   that 
meeting,  as  Cromwell  called  them,  rosigncil 
their  power  into  his  hands.     He  acctiscd  tb«* 
other  party  of  an  intention  "to  set  up  th»* 
judicial  law  of  Moses,"  and  to  abolish  all 
magistracy  and  ministry  as    anti-christian. 
Some  historians,  objecting  to  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  title  of  Barebones*  Parliament,  have 
caDed  this  Assembly   •*  The  Little    Parlia- 
ment," while  others  prefer  to  style  it  "  Thv 
Assembly  of  Nominees."      It  has  bt«n  de- 
scribed as  an  assembly  of  obscure  fanatit  h. 
but   \Vliitelocke  says  that    "many   of    this 
assembly"   were    "persons  of    fortune   and 
knowledge." 

Whit«1ocke,  MemoriaU;  Ladlow,  Memoirn; 
Banke.  Hut.  o/Eng. ;  Gaisot,  Oromwtll;  Carl^te* 
CromwM  ;  Muson,  Life  of  Jfilton,  toL  t. 

Barillon,  French  ambassador  in  Enirland 
(1677—1688),  was  employed  by  Louis  XI V,  t« 
keep  Charles  11.  and  James  II.  in  deponden<<o 
upon  France,  or,  at  any  rate,  inactive  in 


f 


With   this   ohject    ht- 

<,LiitiTBl  botweea  the  court  and 

''Jt'tv»   vriting  to  hia  Difieler  in 

he   hiji]  as  an  indutiiublu 

-rrtmeut  between  the  King  of 

hiit    l^liuBeiit  is  Bat  toe  tho 

or  Hnjesly-"     WhtD  early  in 

'.  il  opjMtirion  aecmed  likely  In 

■  i-s't  posiliuD.   it  was  Borillon 

'^    .^^-  .^.i     Lhe    brin^jing    over    of    Irish 

U-uja.     Vtt  hi^  tiUowed  himself  to  be  dup«d 

It  Suodia^nil'a  aesiiRuiceit ;  and  it  was  tW 

IM  rauon  that.  aft^T  he  hod  been  obliged  to 

Wrt  Eutiuid   by  William,  be  was  out  up- 

ptOfi  to  atlviul  James  in  Irolund. 

.._...  ._  _ii  ia/oil 

»>.  t/ Jam-.  .I„  ■piwi.dil. 

Barkliam,  •fuux  (A-  1672,  d.  1S42],  hie- 

il.  ;ind  antiquary,  assigted  Spreil 

fr,.  Sulori/  of  Grist  Brilain.  uuil 

_  ,  ■  ..iKT  purtion  of  Uuillim's  J)uplay 

Ba^ki:ig  AblMf  wua  one  of  the  oldest 

!  -    r,         :j  jun«rit'S  in  Kn^laad.       It  was 

I  -Hii  founded  by  St.  Erkenwald, 

i     riil'iti.  and  after  U^ing  eucked  by 

-    \:\    m70  wofl   restored  by  Edgar. 

-  ot  the  convont  were  vory  biTRe, 

-<!.  holding  more  than  thirteen 

'  i-..'~  :<    r  uiil  a  half,  held  her  lands  from 

t»  tiDVD  as  a  Iwruny.     The  nuns  were  of 

ilt  BoudicUne  onlrr.  and  after  120U  exer- 

OBd  ihm  right  0f  electing  their  own  abbew. 

DMXBTMit  ina  surreudcrcd  to  Uemy  VIII. 


.2sr> 


Sa**reiu  (i/  tumim,  I 


,    Jobs    W.    1662).    a    poH- 

:  ibm  Strand,  served  in  the  City 
and  imbtiequenlly  obtained  a 
the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
1^  I«rt  in  the  Icing's  trial,  and  was  one  of 
h*  who  aigDod  the  deatfa-warrant.  Sub- 
'^mHiif  tie  berame  LieatGOant  of  the 
*--«  iftd  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the 
Mv.  At  the  Rfstjiration  he  fled  to  the 
BMl,  tial  was  bi'ttaycd,  brought  bock, 
«ltnoatHl  at  Tybiin. 

Sn«   O«oko«,   ■  civil    sorvant 

rf  Ife  Brng^  catablishnient,  hud  riaen  by 
'  — " — -11,  ^RTvice  of  twpnty-eiirht  years 
f'titulciir  ODd*r  Lord  Wellesley. 
~  nnd  official  eiperieni-e  wore 
w»B  cinite  nnr^qual  to  the  re- 
■  i  cmliire.  On  the  death  of 
in,  the  govemmmt  of  India 
.1%  (180S— IM07)  in  Sir  Gcorgo 
1(1.  The  reanlt  of  hia  determined 
-—..^..Jon  fK-'W  ■"■"  «>«  restoration 
<•>  aoDdiah  and  Holkar  of  many  of  the  ad- 
•  •hich  Eiurland  bud  gained  by  the 
FBS  B  great  opponent 
r  (uterjiriae  in  India,  and  caused 


the  Coaipany  to  aaaume  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  ini-luduig 
the  three  bundroi  dandng  girls.  In  spite  of 
the  favour  of  thu  Direutora.  Sir  George  was 
not  appointed  Gavemor-Ueneral,  but  was 
nominatvd  Governor  of  UadruB  in  1H07. 
His  want  of  taut  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  this  position,  and  he  was  involved  in  bitter 
disputes  with  his  subordinates.  His  obstinacy 
and  'I'iulenec  did  muth  to  prudure  the  Madras 
mutiny,  liut  he  displayed  uiueh  lirmni-BS  wliilo 
it  bisted.     The  result  of  the  mutiuy  was  bis 

Mildolni,  PolU.  HI.1.  e/  India;  MiU,  Hut  o/ 

Bantard  CftStl6,  in  Durham,  was  occu- 
pied bv  the  Itovaliats  under  Sir  George  Howes 
during'  the  Nonhem  rebeUion  of  ISSO.  It 
was  nubseijui'-ntly  taken  by  the  rebels  under 
the  Eurl  of  WestmoreLmd  in  the  course  of 
the  mime  episode. 


■e(),  ■» 


Barnard,  Siu -loHx  (i.  16Hft,i/.  171  .. 
an  E^minenl  Landou  merchant  who  became 
Lord  Mayor  in  1757.  Ho  aut  (or  London 
from  1722  to  17S9.  He  was  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  ^ir  lUibert  Walpole's,  und  in  liaS 
attacked  that  minister's  sinkiiig  fund  and 
the  excise  scheme,  which  he  declared  "  could 
not,  even  by  malice  il«lf,  be  represented  aa 
worse  than  it  really  was."  In  1737  he 
introduced  a  Bill  (which  was  rejected) 
to  lower  the  intereBt  of  the  National  Debt  by 
botTowin|(  money  at  three  per  ciait.  to  redeem 
the  annuities  for  which  a  higher  rate  was 
being  paid.  In  1T42  he  decluied  to  nttvnd 
the  secret  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Walpole's  administration.  He  attempted, 
but  without  Buctesa,  to  modorote  the  outtry 
rained  against  Admiral  Byng.  Hu  wus  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  was  much  respected 
by  oil  parties. 

Cms,  ITslpiiIi;  Staahape.  Hid.  ttfKnt. 


Bamet,THRllATn.eoF(H71),n 


a  fought 


Eiward  IV.  and  the  En'rl  of  War- 
wick and  the  Lancaslriana.  On  March  Uth 
Edward  landed  at  Jlavenspur  and  marched 
towards  Loudon,  do  attempt  being  made  to 
check  bim.  Having  been  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  of  Loudon.  Bdwanl,  learning  that 
Warwick  was  posted  at  Bamet,  marched  out 
to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  bis  army  on  Hadloy 
Green.  The  fight  commenced  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  April  H,  which  that  year 
was  Easier  Day.  The  Lancastrian  right  wing 
undcrr  Lord  Oxford  was  at  first  viclorisus,  and 
drovt'  in  Edward'a  left ;  but  a  heavy  iog 
occasioned  them  to  misCnlte  a  part  of  their 
own  army  for  the  Yorldst  force;  confusion 
ensued,  of  which  Edward  took  advantage  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  very 
severe  fighting,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
given  on  either  side,  the  YorkiatB  were 
completely  victorious,  and  Warwick  and  bis 
brotlier  Montagu  wum  aloin.     It  is  impossible 


(130) 


to  give  any  authentic  statement  of  the  num- 
bers or  the  losses  on  either  side. 

Wtirkworth,  Chronidet  vol.  vl,  1883  (Camden 
Soc) ;  0«ntl«iiian'«  Mag.  (Oct.,  1844) ;  Huiori«  of 
the  ^rrttNil  of  Sdmard  IV.  (Camoen  Boa); 
Arehaciogxa^  vol.  xzix. ;  and  esp.  Tran$aetion$ 
of  Lond.  and  MiddleBot  ArehoBolog.  8oc,,  voL  vi., 
1883. 

Baroda  CommiBsion,  Thb  (1875). 
The  Guicowar,  Mulhar  Rao,  was  in  this 
year  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
Kesident,  Colonel  Pbayre.  He  was  tried  by 
a  mixed  commission  of  three  English  and 
three  natives.  The  commission  failed  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  the 
English  members  considered  the  case  proved, 
while  the  natives  thought  the  charge  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Governor-General,  however,  held  the  former 
opinion.  The  Guicowar  wus  therefore 
deposed  by  proclamation  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
his  widow  allowed  to  adopt  an  heir. 

Baron.  The  history  of  the  word  baron  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  questions  hotly 
disputed  may  be  virtually  settled  by  strict 
discriminatioa  of  the  meaning  of  a  name. 
The  word,  which  originally  meant  "  man  " 
or  '^  freeman,*'  has  now  come  to  mean  the 
simplest  grade  of  the  peerage.  Between 
these  extreme  points,  it  passes  through  im- 
portant alterations  of  meaning.  The  word 
nrst  occurs  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  When  William  the  Conqueror's 
"  barons  **  are  spoken  of,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
this  means  all  who  held  lands  directly  of  him 
— ^that  is«  of  course,  if  they  held  by  mili- 
tary service.  In  this  large  body  of  chief 
tenants — some  1,400  in  number,  including 
ecclesiastics — there  was  naturally  from  the 
first  a  tendency  to  a  practical  division 
between  the  g^at  lord,  who  had  knights 
holding  under  him,  and  the  simple  knight, 
who  held  but  his  own  small  estate.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  with  Madox  that  this  was 
also  a  clear  legal  distinction,  "an  original 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and 
tenure  by  knight  service ; "  and  it  would  be 
imx)083ible  as  yet  to  find  any  principle  on 
which  to  base  such  a  legal  distinction.  But 
already,  under  Henry  I.,  the  practical  dis- 
tinction had  become  accentuated,  and  it  soon 
came  to  be  the  custom  that  the  greater  "baron 
of  the  king  "  should  treat  for  payment  of  his 
relief  and  aids  directly  with  the  king,  instead 
of  paying  through  the  sheriff ;  that  on  the 
rates  becoming  fixed  his  relief  should  be 
100  marks,  while  ordinary  chief  tenants  paid 
100s.;  similarly,  that  he  should  lead  his  own 
tenants  to  the  host,  while  the  other  served 
under  the  sheriff's  banner;  that  he  should 
be  amerced  by  his  equals  in  the  King  s 
Court,  not  by  the  sheriff ;  and,  most  decisive 
of  all,  that  he  was  summoned  propria  nomine 
by  a  special  writ,  not,  like  the  "  lesser  barons," 
by  a  general  writ  to  the  sheriff  for  each 
shire.      From  the  biography  of  Becket  and 


the  JHalogut  de  Scaecario,  we  see  that 
this  last  distinction  was  recognised  and 
customaxy  early  in  Henr}'  II. 's  reign ;  while 
in  Magna  Charta  it  is  claimed  and  conceded 
in  the  Article  14,  which  deals  with  the  mode 
of  convoking  the  Great  Council ;  and  it  is 
acted  on  thereafter,  even  though  this  articlt^ 
was  dropped  in  the  later  re-issues  of  the 
Charter.  The  greater  barons  had,  in  one 
sense,  a  qualification  by  tenure ;  they  would 
all  be  holders  of  a  barony,  not  (that  is) 
a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees,  as  was 
sometimes  stated — for  some  baronies  consisted 
of  no  more  than  one  or  two  such  —but  holders 
of  some  group  of  knights*  fees  which  had  at 
the  Conquest  been  endowed  with  such  a 
special  character,  or  had  since  come  to  be 
so  regarded ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
as  early  as  Henry  I.'s  Charter.  These  lead- 
ing landowners,  with  the  earls,  could  not 
well  be  left  unsummoned.  But  outside  thin 
inner  necessary  body,  the  king  had  a  wide 
circle  of  holders  of  baronies  out  of  whom  to 
select  those  whom  he  should  by  his  writ  call 
to  special  attendance  in  host  or  in  council. 
And  here  a  further  exclusion  went  on.  For 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  special  summonses  to  the  host 
were  sent  to  more  than  100  barons  ;  while  to 
/Edward  I.'s  Parliaments  the  number  so  called 
was  hardly  half  as  great.  And  even  so, 
many  of  those  who  were  called  were  not 
holders  of  baronies,  but  of  much  smaller 
estates;  many,  too,  were  called  only  occa- 
sionally. Here,  then,  is  to  be  seen  Edward's 
steady  design  of  "  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
tenure  from  the  region  of  government.'*  The 
reluctance  of  all  but  the  greatest  lords  to 
attend  co-operated  in  this  direction ;  and 
"Edward  I.  is  the  creator  of  the  House  of 
Lords  almost  as  truly  as  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  in  the  sense  that  to  him  was  due 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  selection  (to 
a  great  extent)  of  its  members,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  con- 
stituted by  writ  of  summons,  not  by  tenure. 
Xor  would  it  be  against  the  desires  of  the  gn^it 
barons  themselves  to  see  the  substitution  of 
summons  for  tenure  as  the  qualification. 
For  mere  ten urc-in- chief,  if  accepted,  might 
have  flooded  the  House  with  the  lesser  chief 
tenants,  and  have  brought  into  it  any  mere 
purchaser  of  a  baronial  estate.  During  the 
same  period  the  "lesser  barons"  had  gradually 
ceased  to  attend  as  barons,  and  merged  int » 
the  mass  of  the  country  freeholders,  whom 
they  inspired  with  their  high  spirit  and 
traditions  of  constitutional  resistance,  and  to 
whom  they  acted  as  leaders  in  shire  moot  and 
in  national  Parliament.  Under  the  policy  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  operation  of  his  statute 
Qtna  EmptoTe9y  and  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  idea — representation  for  all  below 
baronial  rank,  whether  chief  tenants  or  not — 
tennre^in-chief  lost  its  constitutional  value. 
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and  the  separation  of  chief  tenants  into  barons 
and  knightly  or  nobles  and  gentry,  was  ac- 
eompJisfaed.  To  complete  this,  it  was  only 
required  that  the  right  to  receire  the  special 
soBunons  should  be  regarded  as  hereditary; 
sod  this  too,  as  a  legal  principle,  dates  from 
Edmurd  L's  reign.  A  further  limitation  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  baron  was  effected  when 
the  crown  created  barons  by  letters  patent, 
first  in  1387  ;  but  the  instances  are  Tery  rare 
till  the  doae  of  Henry  VII/s  reign.  In  these 
patents  the  right  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  heirs 
male,  while  the  older  baronies,  by  writ  of  sum- 
XDoos,  could  desc-end  through  females  (so  Sir 
Jchn  Oldcastle  became  Lord  Cobham  in  right 
of  his  wife).  The  mere  personal  summons, 
not  inheritable,  continued  under  Lancastrian 
Idngs,  but  definitely  ceased  under  the  Tudors. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  life  peerage  was 
disallowed  aa  obsolete  in  the  Wensleydale 
case,  1856.  Since  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
case  in  1626  the  receipt  of  such  a  writ  is 
an  inherited  right  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Tbn%  oat  of  the  g^reat  mass  of  ^'biurons"  of 
the  Conqaest^  the  leading  families  were 
gndoally  selected  (as  it  were)  by  the  crown. 
These  lamiliea  faaTe  long  since  disappeared; 
the  crown  has  supplied  their  place  with  a 
body  four  timee  as  numerous ;  but  this  body 
has  now  a  rig^ht  with  which  the  crown  can 
CO  longer  interfere.  When  the  kings  of  the 
fooiteenth  century  introduced  new  grades 
'dake,  marquis,  yiscount)  beside  the  old 
haronial  body  of  earls  and  barons  proper,  the 
void  baron  sank  to  its  narrowest  meaning — 
that  which  it  now  bears,  a  peer  who  sits  by 
no  higher  title.  The  bishops,  till  the  Kefor- 
iBation,  eat  both  in  their  Old  English  character 
and  in  their  new  character  as  barons.  But 
Henry  VIII.''8  new  sees  had  no  baronies 
utached.  The  number  of  abbots  who  sat 
W  fallen  from  100  or  more  in  the  thirteenth 
f.^tury  to  a  fixed  number  of  27  under 
Edward  HI.;  those  who  could  claim  that 
t^  did  not  owe  the  service  of  a  whole  barony 
««re  glad  to  be  excused.  At  the  Reformation, 
v^hea  the  abbots  were  excluded,  the  balance 
fi  nambers,  for  the  first  time,  was  left  with 
the  lay  lords. 

The  political  history  of  the  baronage  may 

W briefly  summed  up  in  three  periods: — (1) 

The  feudal  baronage,  whose  policy  was  the 

vcakenin^  of  the  central  power,  and  whose 

ilhancea  and  habits  were  those  of  Normans, 

^f»  nearly  eliminated  by  forfeiture  before 

Magna  Charta.    The  last  great  baron  of  this 

trpe  may  be  found  in  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester, 

vho  died  in  1232.     The  dispened  character 

of  their  extates,  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 

Old  English  spirit,  the  strong  arm  of  the 

Xonnan    king,  made  this  feudal  class  less 

f^mnidable  than  it  proved  on  the  Continent. 

(2)  On  its  ruins  had  been  rising  the  new 

lamiliea  of  the  ministers  rewarded  by  Henry  I. 

and  Heary  II.,  out  of  which  was  formed  the 

national   Darraiage  which  took  the  lead  in 


winning  the  Charter,  which  defeated  Henry 
m.'s  plan  of  personal  government,  and  which 
finally  secured  from  Edward  I.  the  results  of 
a  struggle  of  a  century.  Their  typical 
representative  is  Richard,  Earl  Marshal  in 
Henry  III.'s  reign.  (3)  As  the  great  fiefs 
began  to  fall  in  to  the  crown,  and  as  the 
constitutional  leadership  passed  on  to  the 
knights,  the  baronage  turns  from  national 
aims  to  dynastic  partisanship,  family  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  ostentation  of  chivalry. 
The  people  are  still  only  too  ready  to  believe 
in  and  to  accept  them  as  champions.  But 
they  become  more  and  more  a  narrow  class, 
bound  up  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  royal 
houses ;  and  they  are  left  alone  at  last  to 
fight  out  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  the  aid 
of  their  own  retainers,  and  to  he  almost 
exterminated  in  the  struggle.  Yet  when 
they  were  gone,  and  the  Church  was  power- 
less  in  its  anti-national  Romanism,  the  nation 
was  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  new  despotism. 
For  England  still  required  its  nobles,  and  in 
their  worst  phases  they  had  played  a  necessary 
part  on  the  political  stage.  £ven  the  selfish 
factiousness  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  nobility  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
national  grievances  for  its  faction  cries ;  the 
traditions  of  noble  leadership  had  been  found 
still  to  have  invaluable  strength  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War;  and 
for  the  rest,  the  nobles,  busy  with  place- 
hunting  and  court  intrigues,  left  space  for 
the  silent  growth  of  literature,  of  commerce, 
and  of  municipal  life. 

The  great  barons  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
at  400  in  Domesday,  nearly  half  of  whom 
held  estates  in  two  or  more  counties.  The 
number  of  lesser  barons  was  rather  smaller. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  both  clai'ses  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  but  the  former  have 
increased  the  average  size  of  their  estates. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  baronial 
body  has  sunk  to  something  less  than  100 
families,  still  holding,  however,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  England.  Soon  after, 
the  two  representative  estates  of  clergy  and 
the  Commons  had  risen  up  to  share  with 
them  the  functions  of  legislation.  The 
baronial  body  retained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent privileges.  They  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  standing  council,  which 
took  upon  itself  the  administration  when 
the  king  was  a  minor.  They  held  with 
the  king  the  supreme  judicial  power,  both 
original  and  appellate.  They  could  be 
judged  only  by  their  brother  peers.  Till 
nearly  the  Yorkist  period  they  were  called 
to  give  counsel  and  consent  for  legislation, 
whUe  the  Commons  only  had  the  right  of 
petition.  For  general  administration  they 
were  called  to  **  treat  and  give  counsel ; "  the 
Commons  only  '*  to  execute  and  consent." 

Selden,  Titles  of  Honour;  Madox,  Baronia 
Anglica:  Dagdale,  Bamnagt  of  Mngland;  Sir 
H.  Nioolas,  aittoric  Pt^ra^;  Lorda  B^porUtm 
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tk§  Dignity  <ff  Pmt,  1825—26  and  1829,  an>.  ii  , 
pt.  1 ;  HalW.  MiddU  Agm;  Stubbs,  Congt.  Higt., 
iwwim;  Gneist,  VtnoaUungattcht^  i.  ISO— 136. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Baronets  were  first  created  by  James  I. 
in  1611,  when,  being  in  want  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  army  in  Ulster,  he  offered 
the  title  of  baronet  to  all  **who  would  pay 
into  the  Exchequer  JB1,080,  in  three  annual 
payments,  being  the  sum  required  for  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  for  three 
years."  In  Ireland  baronets  were  instituted 
in  1620,  and  in  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  in 
162*5,  and  called  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
because  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish 
them  for  the  encouragement  of  the  settling  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  principle  of  this  dignity 
was  to  g^ve  rank,  precedence,  and  title  without 
privilege.  A  baronet  was  to  remain  a  com- 
moner,  but  his  title  (unlike  that  of  a  knight) 
was  to  be  hereditary.  Since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  it  has  been  usual  to  remit  the  payment 
due  to  the  crown  on  creation  of  a  bcux>netoy. 
It  was  intended  that  the  number  of 
baronets  should  be  limited  to  200,  but  the 
number  was  exceeded  even  before  the  death 
of  James  I. 

Barons'  War,  Th«.  The  first  distinct 
appeal  to  arms  of  tiiis  war  was  made  in  1263 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  £arl  of  Leicester. 
Five  years  before,  the  incurable  misrule  of 
Henry  III.  had  provoked  the  more  public- 
spirited  of  his  barons  to  place  him  under  the 
control  of  a  commission  of  reform,  and  then 
of  a  council ;  from  this  control  he  had  now 
been  for  three  years  struggling  to  free  him- 
self, but  with  little  success.  The  situation 
grew  daily  more  distracted ;  England  had  two 
rival  governments,  the  king  and  the  Baronial 
Council,  each  claiming  obedience,  and  for- 
bidding what  the  other  commanded.  From 
time  to  time  efforts  had  been  made  to  arrange 
the  points  in  dispute,  but  in  vain.  Of  these 
points  the  principal  were :  the  observance  by 
the  king  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the 
right  of  holding  the  royal  castles,  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  state  officials 
and  counsellors,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners  from  places  of  trust  and  profit.  Not 
one  of  these  demands  of  the  barons  could 
Henry  be  brought  to  loyally  concede.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1263,  the  smothered  disgust  of 
the  barons  burst  into  open  war.  But  the  cam- 
paign had  barely  bei^un  when  Henry's  astute 
brother  Ilichard,  King  of  the  Romans,  inter- 
posed and  patched  up  a  kind  of  reconciliation. 
Some  months  of  troubled  peace  followed,  which 
both  parties  spent  in  diligent  search  after  the 
means  of  getting  a  lasting  peace.  In  Decem- 
ber thoy  agreed  to  submit  their  quarrel  to 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (St.  Louis) ;  and  the 
chief  men  of  both  sides  swore  solemnly  to 
abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
At  Amiens,  in  Jan.,  1264,  St.  Louis  heard  the 
case  that  the  king  in  person  and  the  barons  laid  ' 
before  him,  and  gave  judgment.    Thia  waa  in 


favour  of  the  king  on  every  one  of  the  points 
specified  above,  though  the  "  liberties,  statutes, 
and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  Elngland 
that  were  before  the  time  of  the  Provisions  '* 
were  left  intact.  [Akiexs,  Misb  of.]  Not- 
withstanding their  oaths,  the  earl  and  his 
party  easily  found  an  excuse  that  satisfied 
their  consciences  for  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  this  decision.  War  was  now  entered  upon 
in  earnest ;  and  in  March  the  hostile  armies 
were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  —  the  king^s  at  Oxford,  the  earl's 
at  Brackley.  Here  a  last  attempt  at  a 
pacification  proved  fruitless.  Then  the  com- 
batants parted,  the  king  marching  to  take 
Northampton  and  Nottingham,  the  barons  to 
add  the  array  of  the  Londoners  to  their  own, 
and  to  lay  siege  to  Rochester.  This  operation 
brought  on  the  battle  that  decided  the  cam- 
paign. For  the  king,  alarmed  for  Rochester, 
hurried  to  its  relief,  and  finding  the  siege 
raised  on  his  arrival,  went  on  to  the  reductioxi 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  De  Montfort  cautiously 
followed,  and  on  reaching  Fletching  learned 
that  the  royal  army  was  but  ten  miles  off,  in 
and  around  the  town  and  Cluniao  Priory  of 
Lewes.  Thither,  on  May  14,  he  led  hia 
followers,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
patriotic  ardour,  along  the  slopes  of  the  bush- 
less  downs,  and,  almost  with  sunrise,  burst  in 
upon  the  half -prepared  Rojralista.  The  fiery 
onset  of  Prince  Edward  routed  and  made  havoc 
of  the  earl's  left  wing,  where  the  Londoners 
fought,  but  only  rendered  the  baronial  victory 
more  sure.  Carried  off  the  field  by  his  f  uiy, 
Edward  left  his  Either  and  unde  to  be  crushed 
by  the  right  and  centre  of  the  attacking 
force.  Next  day  the  two  kings,  Edward 
himself,  and  his  cousin  Henry,  were  prisoners 
in  the  earl's  hands.  De  Montfort  was 
now  master  of  king  and  kingdom.  He 
strove  hard  to  effect  a  settlement ;  called  a 
Parliament  of  the  imperfect  type  then  in  use ; 
drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government ;  and 
was  dihgent  in  framing  measures  of  reform. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  took  the  step  that 
has  made  him  immortal:  he  summoned  in 
Henry's  name  a  national  assembly  that  was  the 
first  to  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  full  Parlia- 
ment, duly  chosen  citizens  and  burgesses,  as 
well  as  knights  of  the  shire,  barons,  abbots, 
and  bishops.  This  body  began  its  sittings  at 
London  in  January,  1265 ;  and  did  its  best  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  creator.  But 
this  position  was  already  imdermined.  The 
baronial  party  had  split  into  sections,  one  of 
which,  under  Gilbert.  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
openly  thwarted  Earl  Simon's  designs,  and  at 
last  broke  away  from  the  old  leader  altogether. 
The  end  came  swiftly  on.  While  De  Montfort 
was  suppressing  disturbances  in  South  Wales, 
Edward  escaped  from  his  guards,  gathered 
round  him  his  father's  friends  and  De  Mont- 
fort's  foes,  and  by  rapid  marches  secured  the 
line  of  the  Severn.  Early  in  August,  however, 
the  alow  moving  earl  had  forced  a  passage 


I  thu  barrier,  luui,  with  the  Icing  still  in 
k  poawanon,  had  nsched  Evesham,  hoping 
Id  SKct  lu>  MD  Sinioii,  who  was  leading  the 
Imp  id  the  louth  and  east  to  join  him.  With 
OD  Aug.  I,  1:265.  he  waa  Btnrting 
liain  when  he  vils  caught  by  his 
■Mir*  oppiiDent,  who  had  shortly  before 
miimlj  fMea  npon  und  destroyed  th(» 
fwntgn-  Himon'a  forc«  at  Konilwurth.  Bf 
■in  and  well'executod  disponitions  he  non- 
nciiisnJ  the  old  wBirior  on  every  side ;  and 
■Aw  a  Blubbom  contest,  the  great  carl  and 
kn  hcavMit  followen  perished,  Sgbting  dps- 
pinl>ly.  Yet  the  war  lingered  fur  two  years 
tmger.  Th"  harshnpsa  of  the  rictors.  who 
FRadtinmd  the  Utids  ol  the  rebels  forfeit, 
ilivic  xSuB  raotiuislicd  to  despair.  The  aioge 
'i  Kcnilvoith  W-4S  prolonged  till  late  in  1266 : 
Did  at  Axholm,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
oktiiut*  bmd  of  oatluwB  held  out  stiBSy 
•nincl  tli«  Bfttiulta  of  Edward.  At  length 
AiboLm  whS  taken;  and  by  this  time  expe. 
niBcv  htA  taught  its  captor  moderation.  In 
Uw  iHHmm  nf  Spttlworth  he  offcrred  mildET 
IttBia  ta  tfcs  def AidcrTS  of  the  ciutle ;  and  it 
■ntndned  at  lost  (Dec.,  12GG).  In  the 
nantint*  cithers  of  "the  l>isinherited "  had 
natd  Hy.  and  one  niorp  mege  became  neci'S- 
nry.  ThU  lasted  till  the  summer  of  I26T. 
■kim  Ediiard  forced  his  way  into  the  place, 
nal  thu  ended  the  Barons'  War.     [Uoht- 

w.  TS,  B<m™.'  B-bt;  PwU,  Jif 
ilfnrt ;  PrptJi«ro.  Uf,  of  Simon 
.  „...bl»,  Cp-iL  Hut.,  nb.  liV. 

Tub  BAnxB  of  (March  6, 
IRII),  vBB  foiight  between  the  English  and 
Inda,  snd  the  French,  during  [he  Penin- 
War.  G*ner»l  Graham,  who  had  been 
adad  through  the  winter  in  Cadiz,  leam- 
Bf  that  Soalt  bad  nuuched  to  Badajoa, 
kvIthI  to  rid  hiinselt  of  Victor's  beneging 
hfn.  To  effect  this  puTposo  ho  embarked 
ILMM  mrm.  -who  landed  at  Tarifa.  in  the  rear 
<f  Ike  Frmi^h.  Bat  with  an  ill-timed  modesty 
iinkani  (rare  np  the  chief  command  to  Xa 
flt^  tha  ^psaish  general,  who  evstematically 
Mfbctel  fail  sdTice.  Th(>loH'ridgeof  Barosa 
•M  tb*  krj  both  to  offensive  and  defensive 
■Pwawuto.  and  Gmham  was  very  anxious  to 
iM  it;  but  La  Peiia  ordered  him  to  march 
■bniali  a  thick  wood  to  Bermejs,  and  left  the 
^^U*  at  Borosa  crowded  with  baggage  and 
HnA.il  only  by  a  wholly  inadequate  force. 
TiAw  BO  sooner  (aw  Oraham's  rorps  enter  thp 
*nd  Umh  he  attacked  and  took  Barosa,  cni. 
>%aff  a  SpAiiiidi  division  which  was  on  its 
•Wk  Owham.  on  hraringol  Victor's  tactics, 
««crh™d»bnut.  and.  marthingbacktothe 
pin.  without  a  mon.enfa  hesiUtion  rwolv--,! 
*>UtKt  aJfhouirh  the  key  >;f  tli..-  fiM_  of 
Wife  r„  .Jn»ilv  in  the  .-nemv  a  p..-nc-ion. 
a.  irowJinRJjr  deapi>Uh<^  '*"!  „'' "/  "fV 
toittict  iMr^  who  wns  "H  the  Himk,  Kliilr 
iMnadBOkeamckodtheheighls.    "Th<- 


English  bore  strongly  onward,  and  llicir  in- 
cessant slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French 
from  the  hill  with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and 
numy  brave  soldiers."  Victor  was  soon  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  British,  having  been  twenty- 
four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  eihaualed  to  puisue.  In  the  meantime 
IjQ  Peiia  looked  idly  on,  so  that  the  remains 
of  the  French  army,  retreating  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  were  oHowcd  to  escape. 

Napier,    Pii.iiuv4ar    Wn' :  A.  U.  Dclavnje, 
Ltfc  of  Lord  LYKidrnki  Alisoa,  Uitl.  o/  Europf, 

Bnmtokpon,  an  important  military 
station  io  I>Dwer  Bengal,  fifteen  miles  from 
Calcutta,  was  the  place  where,  during  thu 
First  Bunneso  War  (q-v.)  the  -ITth  Native 
liegiment,  who  were  inhered  for  service,  pre- 
sented  a  memorial  (Oct.,  l»2i),  setting  forth 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  cattle,  and 
legging  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viduig  means  of  conveyance.  The  tcpoya 
were  informed  that  they  would  receive  no 
'  tance.  On  Nov.  lat  the  ITlh  broke  out 
open  mutiny,  and  refused  b 


ordered  up  scvtml  European  reginienta  and  a 
detaohment  of  hone  artillery.  The  scpojrs 
were  ordered  to  march  at  once,  or  ground 
arms :  on  their  refusal  a  volley  was  dincbarHed 
on  them  by  the  srtiUery,  and  the  European 
regiments  fell  on  them.  The  slaughter  was 
very  greet.  The  ringleaders  wore  subse- 
quently tried  by  court-martial  and  executed  ; 
and  DtheiB  were  sentenced  to  bard  labour  in 
irons.  It  was  at  ISanuckporo  tliat  the  first 
mutinous  demonstrations  took  place  during  the 
Kopoy  rebellion  of  1867-  In  February  of  that 
year  the  native  troops  quartered  at  this  place 
refused  to  bite  the  ends  of  their  cartridges. 
On  Mar.  29  the  34th  Native  Infantry  muti- 
nied; it  was  disbanded  &Iay  S,  the  lOth 
Nutive  Infantry  having  bucn  previously  dis- 
banded Mar.  31- 

Eaje.  SepoD  War,  L  366  log. 

BaiT^,  IMAC  (».  1726.  rf-  1792),  in  1746 
entered  the  army,  and  sorvud  in  Flanders  and 
Canada.  In  1759,  he  wiia  present,  and 
severely  wounded,  at  the  storming  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  In  ITfil,  I«rd  Shel- 
hume  gave  his  vacated  seat  for  Chipping 
Wycombe  to  Barre.  Two  days  after  taking 
hia  scat,  he  made  a  most  riolent  attack 
on  Pitt.  He  strongly  supported  Bute's 
government  in  the  debates  on  the  Peace  of 
Paris  iu  1762,  and  was  rewarded  for  hie  ser- 
vice* by  being  appointed  Adjutant- General 
to  the  British  Forces,  and  Boon  afterwards 
Governor  of  Stirling  Castle.  But  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Shelbume  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  B»rr6  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Oron- 
viUp  ministry  in  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  Wilkes  for  libel,  and  was  summarily  dis- 
missed from  his  military  appointments  and 
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roduced  to  half-pay  in  Dec.,  1763.  He  con- 
tinued strenuously  to  oppose  the  ministry  in 
their  action  with  regard  to  Wilkes  and  general 
warrants,  and  his  ability  as  a  debater  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  he  was  one 
of  the  "  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  spoke 
against  the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserve 
and  remarkable  temper."  He  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  pohcy  of  the  Rockingham 
government,  and  on  Pitt's  taking  office  in 
1766  he  received  a  minor  appointment.  But 
in  Oct.,  1768,  he  retired  with  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  on  account  of  differences  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  whom  he  forthwith  attacked 
in  Parliament.  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  administration  Barr6  was  out  of 
office,  and  was  especially  active  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
and  the  right  of  Wilkes  to  his  seat.  In  the 
second  Rockingham  administration  in  1782, 
Barr6  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ; 
but  while  Burke  was  proposing  his  Economical 
Reforms,  and  before  the  contemplated  enact- 
ments could  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  Barr6 
accepted  an  enormous  pension  of  £3,200  a  year, 
which,  however,  he  was  subsequently  induced 
to  resign  in  return  for  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  identify  Barr^  with  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius;  but  the  asser- 
tion rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  The  closing 
days  of  Barr^,  like  those  of  his  old  adversary, 
Lord  North,  were  darkened  by  blindness. 

Walpole,  Msmoirs  of  ths  Bmgn  of  George  III. ; 
Stanhope.  Rit*..  of  Eng. ;  TreTelyan,  Early  Tsars 
of  C  J.  Foas;  Britten,  JuniiM  EtMcidatsd. 

Gerald   db.      [Gikaldus  Caic- 
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Barrier  Treaty.  Thb  (1715).  The 
project  of  giving  the  States-General  a 
**  barrier "  against  France  by  means  of  a  line 
of  fortresses  along  the  frontier  had  been  raised 
in  the  Grand  Alliance  negotiations  of  1701, 
and  again  in  1703,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  hostility  of  Austria.  In  1709,  however,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  former  bound  herself 
to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  the  right  of  supply- 
ing garrisons  for  the  Flemish  fortresses,  in- 
cluding Yprcs,  Menin,  Lille,  Toumai,  Cond6, 
Valenciennes,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Damm,  and 
Dendermonde.  The  treaty  w{is  signed  by 
Townshend  on  the  part  of  England,  as  Marl- 
borough refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  The 
arrangements  were  revised  and  considerably 
altered,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Dutch,  hy  a  second  agreement  which  was 
come  to  in  1713,  in  which  the  number  of 
btirrier  fortresses  was  greatly  curtailed.  The 
treaty  was,  however,  not  definitively  signed 
till  Nov.  15,  1716.  The  chief  provisions 
were  that  the  Low  Countries  were  guaitinteed 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  nnd  were  not  to  be 
alienated  on  any  conditions  whatsoever. 
The  Dutch  were  to  garrison  Namur,  Tournai, 


Menin,  Fumes,  Wameton,  Ypres,  and 
Knoque;  and  Dendermonde  was  to  be 
garrisoned  jointly  by  Dutch  and  AustriaxL 
troops.  The  Dutch  were  very  dissatisfied 
at  this  curtailment  in  the  number  of  towiu 
ceded  to  them,  and  still  more  so  at  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  by  which  England  was 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  Holland,  as 
regards  the  commerce  of  the  Belgian  towns. 
But  the  treaty  was  altogether  a  disturbing 
element  in  European  politics,  and  an  especial 
source  of  friction  in  the  relations  of  England 
and  Austria.  It  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  alienation  of  England  and  Austria 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  The  Barrier  Treaty  was 
annulled  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
1786.    [Utkkcht,  Treaty  of.]    • 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Histinrs  dss  TraiUn.  ii.,  ch. 
11  :  Leck^,  Hist,  of  the  Eightsenth  Csnturn; 
Wjron,  Be%gn  of  Q.  Anns. 

BarrowistSy  Tub,  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  of  their  leaders,  Henry 
Barrow,  a  lawyer,  wore  a  sect  of  Separatist 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  closely 
allied  in  their  doctrines  with  the  BrowniBts. 
Henry  Barrow  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1587,  for  his 
"  schismatical  and  seditious  opinions,"  and 
imprisoned,  but  continued  to  issue  inflam- 
matory pamphlets  urging  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  **  writing 
and  publishing  sundry  seditious  books  and 
pamphlets  tending  to  the  slander  of  the 
queen  and  government,  and  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  April  6,  1693.  The  Barrowists 
shared  the  aversion  of  the  Brownists  to  legal 
ministry ;  and  were  deemed  still  more  proi>er 
subjects  for  persecution.  They  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  Church  on 
the  grounds :  First,  that  the  worship  of  the 
En  gush  Church  was  idolatrous;  second, 
that  unsanctified  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  Church;  third,  that  the  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  no  lawful  calling ; 
and  fourth,  that  the  government  was  un- 
godly. For  these  views  many  of  them  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  1693,  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  making  a  monthly  attendance  at 
church  compulsory,  a  great  number  of  the 
sect  went  with  the  Brownists  to  Holland, 
and  subsequently  founded  a  new  home  in 
America. 

J.  B.  Marsden,  Christ' an  Churekss  ond  Ssots ; 
MoahRlm,  EccletiastiecH  Hitlory  ;  Boguo  and  Beu- 
nett,  Hist,  of  DisscfUsrst  i,  175,  Ac 

Barton,  Axbrbw  {d.  1612),  was  a  contem« 
porary  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  one  of  Soot- 
land*s  first  great  naval  commanders.  In  1497, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  escort  which  accom- 
panied Perkin  Warbeck  when  he  left  Scot- 
land. In  1612,  after  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  English  shipping,  he  was  killiHl 
in  an  engagement  with  two  ships  that  had  b^en 
expressly  fitted  out  against  him,  and  had  fallen 
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wnlii  him  in  the  Duwns.     His  death  vub 
g  of  ihe  «ieTaiu!i!a  which   lud  tu  tha  in- 
t  EjiglmiJ   by  Jamea  V-.  mill  the 

EuuKETU  M.  1S34),  beUer 
Nun.  or  Uolj  Maid  of  KonI, 
at  of  Kichard  Uualere,  iocum- 
ut  l)i»  paiiah  of  AldiDuton  in  Kl-hI. 
re  axnted  by  the  mor^  Uiub  uf  «oino 
niisgB  when  imder  the  inAuente  of 
,  f  mtggetAied  to  liur  mnat^r  aud  lAiuiti 
_  JimMJiXf  vt  nia^lng  her  a  meuiiB  uf  fun' 
mgiLt  gTo«iui;diBCoutent  aguimtt  the  king. 
A*  «u  accairdiiigly  tanghl  to  coimttrfeit  a 
mp  uf  Uslias,  uid  then  to  give  utlei'ance  to 
jntftnata  tvap«cIu>K  matteis  declared  to  bo 
MwW  to  )uir  by  the  Hotv  lihost,  A»  her 
MUib  WTtn  bU  in  Kupiiort  of  thi.'  uli<ricul  party 
ad  "«""*  tbe  kini;'*  iwvnl  legtaltitian,  aho 
■  with  irrmt  favour  hy  the  clergy 
tte  correspcadcid  with  Queen 
l^l^QiLB  knd  Charles  v.,  and  became  in  u 
rfMH  tma  a  ilwruccfoui  power  in  Englund. 
Tbcn.  how*Tiir,  ahe  IjuliUy  diMiired,  ainonit 
Am  llits|>a.  that  it  H^nry  divon.'ed  Cittberine, 
td  ■Willi 111  again  during  ha  lifHime,  hv 
ikold  not  be  m,  king  a  month  lon)^,  but 
tm  •  nlUin*!  d»th,  it  «us  thought  high 
iMa  M  lalui  parlicuUr  notice  of  her  madneu, 
at  bf  Iba  Iting's  orden  ihe  and  her  niore 
'  ~    '      "  aciMimplici!*  were  ajnatcd.  Uaring 
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SUX  Chamber.  Eliuibeth  Burton  und 

Ihii  imfiMiiiii  the  nun  Sunday  at  SC  Paul'H 
Cnm^  iniDodiatcly  aSlet  the  eernion.  The 
■Mf  DBltor  of  thQ  iiDiiOBturt!  wtu  then 
kvqAt  brmollj  before  the  Parliainvnt.  iiiid 
*"  '  '  nx  others  were  attaintod  of  high 

<ixecut«il  May  S,  1634. 
EalL   rV*iH<l'.~   Pnnde,  Hid.  of  Bna.,  IL 
As. )  SwlDlfl  2S  Haa.  YlIL.  o.  ll 

_k   DoTOn  (The  Royal   Gift;   ia 

le  uf  a  work  written  by  King  Jamea  I. 

.■ail  addivfwl  tobii  nldaet  son.  Prince 

In  this  work  he  mainlaini  that  the 

,       Jj  hHix  ia  i-c(ilr«iafltical  tut  well  bh  civil, 

^  Ihenfore    the  king  ia  ncoesaarily  head 

W  tt«   ChnriJi ;    and  that  eqiuility  among 

^D*9*  ia  iaoonsistent  with  monarchy.   The 

HM  adrncmtea    the   catabliahment    of    epin- 

1  the  baniahment  of  the  principal 

■   *  ■        *n  the  coontry. 

The  Bttiliam  Do™  waa  priatcd  at  Ifdlnburith 

Bssiii  n  Komse.  the  mat  of  the  Marquis 

: .  »-aa  «iiu  of  the  BoyahBt  strontc- 

J  ^  it  Wars.     Standing  uh  it  did  a 

[riim  Bufiingatoke.  it  command  ed 

iiriripul  RMds  ta  the  West      It 

Titti^   uttof^kpd  by  thu  Purlia- 

.-r  ,-,  without  BuercM.    Finnlly, 

j  l-riUinut  defence,  it  wiu  taken 

/  . .    •  (/tnbor  )*)•  ISlS,  and  burnt  tu 

i  gnnii»d.     ■■Tl"'   jubilant   K..yiJisw   huJ 


given  it  the  niune  of  Batlinf  House,"  on 
act'DUnt  of  the  difficulty  experiouced  by  their 
oppouentB  before  it. 

Clanailon,    Bitl.    of  Hu  RAtHvm ,-  Ouljls. 

Basi  Kook,  The  Fuhtbebs  or,  in  tho 
Kirth  (it  Forth,  was  held  by  nome  of  its  Jaoobilo 
prisoiKTi,  who  overpowered  their  guard,  for 
.laniBB  II.  from  ISSl  to  Ittfl*,  when  the  little 
^u^^iBon,  numbering  about  twenty  men,  capi- 
tulated on  honourable  temu. 

Bauein,  Tna  TuEAtr  or  {Dec.  31. 
IHOJ),  wu  concluded  between  the  Engtiiih 
nnd  Bajee  Iluo,  the  Puiahwa.  Ila  itipn. 
liiLiona  were  that  a  Britiah  force  of  R,000 
infuntry,  with'  a  miitable  couiplcment  of 
artillery,  should  be  autioned  witliiu  the 
Peiihwa's  domiuioua:  that  districts  in  the 
Iluouan,  yielding  twenty-iui  lacs  of  rupees  u 
your,  were  to  be  naaigned  for  their  support ; 
that  the  Pciihwa  ahould  entertain  no  Euro- 
peans in  his  tervice  belonging  to  any  nation 
at  war  with  the  English ;  that  he  should 
engage  ia  no  hostilities  or  negotiations  with- 
out their  oonuuneuiw,  and  should  refer  all 
hia  claims  on  Sunit,  the  Nizam,  ami  the 
Guicowar,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Govetnor- 
Gi-neral.  The  trtnty  also  guaranteed  their 
rights  to  the  aouthem  ja^hiMare.  teudatoriea 
of  the  Peishwu.     [Uajeu  ItAu  ;  Wellbblcv, 

ilABQ1.'ia.] 

Welleale;,  Onpaleka  r  HUl,  BM.ofHAia. 

Baasst,  Philip  {d.  1271),  was  a  member 
of  the  great  judicial  family  which  furnished 
HO  muny  j  udges  and  minitters  to  thu  Angevin 
kings.  In  1*233  he  JDined  in  tho  revolt  of 
Eichnrd  MarshidJ,  but  quickly  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  and  was  one  of  Henry's 
staunchest  supporters  against  the  burona.  In 
I2fil  ho  was  appointed  Junticior  of  Kniiland, 
ae^niingly  in  coDJuoction  with  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  and  held  the  office  till  Vili'i.  Ho 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Lewes 
(".Sir  Philip  Uaaaet,  that  brave  knight,  worst 
was  lo  overcome,"  says  Robert  of  Gloucester), 
but  was  eventually  taken  prisoner.  The 
king's  victory  at  Evcahani  released  him,  but 
ho  waa  not  roBtored  to  his  office,  though 
cooBtiintly  employed  in  the  royal  service  till 
his  d^th. 

BaJttwiok,  Jo«m  (*.  1693),  a  physician, 
published  in  a  work  entitled  FlofieUuin  I'anli- 
fic..t  (163'>].  attacks  which  he  declared  to  be 
directed  aolely  against  the  Pope  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy,  but  which  were  considered  by 
tho  Enifliah  binhopa  to  reflect  on  themselves. 
For  this  he  was  condemned  by  the  High 
Commiasion  Court  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  two  other  works, 
Apalegitiem  ed  Prenle$  Aaglieamt  (lS3fl), 
and  the  Ifgie  lilanf  (16:j7j,  in  which  be 
accused  the  bishops  of  an  inelinutiuu  to 
Poi-ery.  Por  this  he  wna  sontenccj,  in  1637, 
to  a  hne  of  £5,(100,  thu  loss  of  his  van,  the 
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Bat 


pillory,  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  1640 
he  was  released  hy  the  Long^  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  against  him  cancelled,  and  £5,000 
given  him  in  repaiation.  Bastwick  was  alive 
m  1648,  but  when  he  died  is  uncertain. 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  half-witted, 
crack-brained  fellow,  unknown  to  either  uni- 
versity or  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  one 
that  had  spent  his  time  abroad  between  the 
schools  and  the  camp,  and  had  gotten  a 
doctorship  and  Latin." 

Clarendon,  Ht<e  of  Ou  B^Mlion,  i\L  S^ 

BfUratolaad,  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1871,  was  annexed  by  Great 
Britain  in  186S.  It  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  Cape  Colony,  and  its  local 
affairs  were  administered  by  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  at  Cape  Town  and 
by  five  magistrates,  each  presiding  over  a 
special  district.  But  the  government  of  the 
colony  found  itself  constantly  in  difficulty 
with  the  native  tribes ;  and  negotiations  are 
now  (1884)  pending  for  the  resumption  of  the 
control  of  the  proNdnce  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

Batavia*  Thb  Capturb  op   (181 1),  is 

chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  conquest  of  the 
last  surviving  French  settlement  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  1810  the  inland  of  Java  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  France  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  with  the  French 
empire ;  and  the  Indian  government  was 
bent  upon  its  reduction.  In  March,  1811, 
10,500  men  were  sent  out  under  Sir  S.  Auch- 
muty,  and  early  in  August  landed  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Batavia.  The  united  French  and  Dutch 
troops  abandoned  Batavia,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  a  very  strong  camp  called  Fort 
Cornelius.  On  August  8th  the  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  works  were 
occupied  by  the  English.  At  length  it  was 
deciaed  to  make  a  desperate  attack  on  the  main 
fort,  as  the  lateness  of  the  season  necessitated 
speedy  action.  The  attack  was  delivered  from 
three  sides  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.  On  the  right  Colonel  Gillespie  burst 
in,  and  pushed  the  defenders  before  him 
until  they  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  the 
assaulting  parties  in  the  centre  and  left,  who, 
after  a  stubborn  fight,  had  almost  simulta- 
neouslv  ovi^thrown  the  defenders  and  burst  in. 
The  storming  force  lost  872  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  few  troops  who  escaped  from 
Foit  Cornelius,  after  resisting  for  a  few  days, 
came  in ;  and  with  them  the  whole  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  British,  to  be,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

.    AUson,  Hi$t.  of  £vrop«,  iz.  684 ;  James,  Naval 
Hut. ;  Annual  R§gi»tm;  1811. 

Bate's  Case  (1606).  The  Levant  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  granted  by  Elizabeth  a 
monopolv  of  the  trade  with  Turkey  and 
Venice,  had  allowed  non-members,  to  import 


currants  on  payment  of    6s.   6d.   per  uwt. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1603, 

the    government  continued  the  imposition. 

In  1606  a  merchant,  John  Bate,  refused  to 

pay,  and  the  case  was   brought  before  the 

Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  judgment 

for  the  crown.     It  was  laid  down  from  the 

bench  that  the  royal  power  was  double, — 

ordinary^  unchangeable  without  authority  of 

Parliament,  and  absolute,  varying  according  to 

the  king's  wisdom ;  under  the  absolute  powur 

came    all    matters    of    commerce,   including 

customs.     Relying  upon  this  decision,  Cecil 

published,  in  1608,  a  Book  of  Sates  imposing 

fresh  duties  on  many  articles.     In  1610  the 

Commons  declared  that  impositions  without 

consent  of  Parliament  were  unconstitutional, 

and  petitioned  for  their  removal;  from  this 

time  the  question  constantly  recurred  in  the 

struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

S.  B.  OardiDer,  Hint,  of  Eng.,  1603—1642,  chap. 
kI.  ;  Hollam,  ConU.  flut.,  chap.  ri. 

Bath,  Order  op  the,  is  generally  supposod 
to  have  been  eetabUslu)d  by  Henry  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  1399.  After  that  it  became  the 
practice  of  English  kings  to  create  Knights  of 
the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation^  and 
upon  othar  great  occasions.  But  after  th<» 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  the  practice  fell  into 
abeyance,  till  the  order  wa»  revived  by 
George  I.  in  1726^  It  was  subsequently 
remodelled  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1815,  and 
at  present  consists  of  three  classes- — Knights 
Grand  Cross,  or  G.C.B.'s;  Knights  Com- 
manders, or  K.C.B.*s;  and  Companions,  or 
C.B.»s. 

Bath,  William  Pultbitbt,  Earl  of 
(b,  1682,  d.  1764),  was  of  good  family  and  in- 
herited a  large  fortune.  He  entered  tho 
House  of  Commons  (1706)  and  distinguishf^l 
himself  on  the  Whig  side  during  the  la^t 
years  of  Anne*s  reign,  having  contracts 
a  close  friendship  with  Walpole.  Ho 
defended  his  friend  when  he  was  sent  to  thn 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  corruption.  [Wai  - 
POLE.]  On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  FuU 
teney  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Stato. 
In  the  political  language  of  the  day  h(^. 
Stanhope,  and  Walpole  were  known  as  tb<« 
three  "  grand  allies."  When  WalpoU»*» 
quarrel  with  Stanhope  resulted  in  his  retin*- 
ment  from  office,  Pultcney  followed  his 
patron  (1717).  When  Walpole  becam** 
supreme  in  1721,  Pultoney  naturally  ex- 
pected a  position  in  the  Cabinet.  Instead,  a 
peerage  was  offered  him.  In  disgust  he,  aftor 
some  hesitation,  joined  the  Opposition  (17'jr>>. 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bolingbroke  brouirht 
out  the  Craftamartf  a  journal  in  which 
Walpole  was  bitterly  attacked.  In  1728  h** 
conducted  a  vigorous  assault  on  Walpolr*s 
sinking  fund,  but  without  much  success ;  but 
his  speech  against  Walpolo*s  excise  schonio 
was  more  successful,  and  the  minister  wa<« 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  measure. 


nune  had  prenonaly  been  itnick 
die  litt  of  privy  coandllorB.  Ha  sup- 
^■Ilil  tbc  Prinoe  of  Wale*  in  oppnaition  to 
ft«tii)K«iidWalHiIe.  In  1740  he  wus  one  of 
Ba«  'ho  Koeded  from  the  House — an  unwiHO 
t^  rtkh  h*  attempted  in  vain  to  eiciue.  In 
IHl  h»  GOtuliiCted  that  last  grsnil  attack  on 
ITa^ole't  loraign  policy  wbicb  drove  liun  from 
•Aa,  Pultfoiej'.  however,  declined  to  form  a, 
mniitry,  and  ivtintd  inui  thu  Upper  Houae  ua 
LfeJ  JSalL  Ht  ^ni4iifilly  sank  mto  inKi^nifi" 
ma.  and  bis  popularity  WNnod.  In  1T43  bie 
Inradi  aoEiweded  in  pprauadm^  him  to  come 
(■ivarj  BB  candidatA  tor  the  promiorBhip  in 
ttamHiai  to  Pelhain  i  he  tailed,  however, 
•Mm^  fiupported  by  the  iplendid  talents 
ti  CutMM.  Id  I;46,  he  and  (innviUn 
((^tlen't)  were  conuuisaioned  by  the  kdoB 
H  bn  a  miniatiy.  This,  the  "  Forty  hours' 
MiraMry,"  vaa  an  c^^regioua  failure,  and  the 
tUkama  >«tanied  to  power.  Lodi{  before 
U*  deatli  Pidteoer  had  becinne  altogether 
IvgEUai  by  the  p<^ticat  world.  Hin  talents 
XT*  nmoderable.  and  his  public  lite  was 
«  the  whole  nMpeetablc,  and  marked  by 
^d^ktaiAi  and  integrity  ;  but  he  van  some- 
■hat  waating  in  steadfastnesa  of  pnrpose  and 
tanUion-  Uia  pailiamentary  eloquence  ap- 
(•an  t«  hare  been  uf  a  very  high  ordor. 
nadea  mnne  poems  whieh  were  highly 
pnuad  W  Pope,  Pult^ney  waa  the  aathor  at 
ma«l  rigorous  political  pamphlets. 

Coa,  tt*mBm  of  WaipoUi  H.  Ifalpolo, 
CHm  JI.,  Hid  CaUlsfu  ^  BavO.  and  HabU 
J-J-™  [L.  C.  S.] 

BKUlsrrt,  Ali-bn,  1st  Ei-ttL  (i.  ieS4, 
L  i::Si.  ™t<™d  Trinitv  CoUeRe.  Oxford,  in 
I09.  tin  was  retumod  for  the  borough  of 
Cinocaate*  in  1705,  and  va*  created  a  baron 
a  III  I.  In  1 723,  at  the  attainder  of  Attcr- 
t^,  iK  bitterly  Isanted  the  bishops  for  thidr 
wiirmalj  agninat  thmr  brother.  As  a  Tory 
p'rtaHtin .  bv  aiipported  the  claim  of  Boling- 
■>(>  to  be  reetontd  to  his  seat  in  the  Honse 
it  \MiM.  During  Wulpale'a  administration 
b  via  an  active  meniber  of  the  oppoiritioii. 
h»*  1757  to  ITtiU  he  was  Treasurer  to 
fintfa.  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  in  1762  was 
Mnt  EaH  Bathurat.  A  aomewhat  acrimo- 
mm  politidun,  hie  speeches  wore  marked  by 
dMrooatic  wit  and  brilliancy  of  metaphor, 

3milT»t,  Hbkkt,  Zkd  F.Atu.  (A.  ITU. 
i  IjM),  tho  con  of  Allen,  first  earl,  entered 
hdnment  for  Cirenceater  in  1736.  He  was  a 
^dr  oppcoimt  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
"  ir«5  WAS  Toaiic  Solicitor-Gononil  to  the 
rtisM  of  Walea  hy  ll»e  Lmcester  House 
l««T.  On  the  dimth  of  the  prince,  he  took 
*^  t»  «.ncili«t«  Uio  court,  and  was  re- 
iwWio  irS<  bv  a  puiane  judgeship.  Un 
•timtbotCbnrieB  Yorke  in  1770,  fee  was 
MBtod  on-  of  the  Uu;;e  CoonnusiODers  to 
iSmOwmt  Se-L  "  N" /no  "*  the  three. 
•I  Lord  OsmpbeU,  "  had  any  «onfldenco 
7m^  o/(tt  hi-  coU^'S'^     ^'^  -^^^ 


the  Learned  trio  hnd  pone  on  for  a  twelve- 
month  fluunderingand  blundering,  the  public 
ditJwtisfactiun  was  ao  loud  that  some  clianga 
was  considered  necessary."  The  dinngo 
made  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bsthursl 
to  the  Woolaaek.  Left  to  himself,  he  got  on 
better  than  he  had  done  with  his  two 
colleagues,  and  relied  with  aach  modeaty  on 
the  help  of  better  men  that  he  made  few 
nuHtakes.  In  177H  he  resigned  the  Great 
t^eal  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Thiirlow,  and 
became  President  of  the  Couneil,  which 
otHce  he  held  till  Lord  North's  resignation. 
His  last  rears  he  spont  in  retirement  in  the 
country.  He  has  b«en  justly  called  "  one  of 
the  weakest,  though  one  of  the  wortbieat  of 
OUT  Chancellors.'' 

Campbell,    Ur«    qf   On   OMKceUm.-    ?au. 
Jiut«ai>/En«laiul. 

BathnTBt,  Hinrv,  Sbd  Eabi  (&.  1762.  J. 
IKHl.  was  the  snn  of  the  second  Karl 
BHthurst.  In  1804  he  waa  appointed  Master 
Worker  of  the  Mint.  In  1S07  he  became 
Prtaidentof  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  ia09 
he  was  Secretary  of  Stale  for  ForeiKn  Affsirs, 
which  he  held  only  from  Oct.  11  to  Doc.  6.  On 
June  11,  im2,  he  was  appointed  Beccotoryof 
^late  for  the  Colonies,  and  dis('.hargod  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  nearlv  sixteen  years. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Council,  which  oQire  he  retained  till  the 
resignation  of  the  Wellington  Bdministration 
in  1831. 

Bata,  Thb  Pakliakent  of  (1426),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Parliament  which 
assembled  in  thia  year  whoa  the  quarrel 
between  the  Iluke  of  Gloucester  and  Curdinal 
Beaufort  waa  nl  its  height.  It  reci'ived  its 
name  from  the  bate  or  bl  udgeons  carried  by 
the  buBlile  and  eitited  partisaiiB  of  the  rival 
Btateamen. 

BaMls  Abbey  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Hustings,  the  bi|.;li  iiltar  ntunding,  it  is  said, 
on  the  ver>'  spot  where  Harold  planted  his 
banner.  It  was  not  consecrated  till  lOM. 
The  abbey,  which  waa  dedieiited  to  St. 
Martin,  and  Ulled  with  Benedictine  monks 
bom  Marmoutior  In  Normandy,  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  Conqueror,  und  enjoyed, 
many  privileges,  including  that  of  sanctuary. 
The  abbot  was  mitred  and  was  a  peer  of  Purlia- 
ment.  At  the  disaolution  of  the  monaiitcries 
in  Honry  VIIL'a  reign,  the  income  of  the 
abW  was  estimated  at  £aSD  Ha.  7id.  The 
■buildings  of  tho  abbey,  which  are  portly  in 
ruins,  and  have  been  partly  eonvertod  into  a 
dwelliog-house,  show  that  the  structure  must 
anciently  have  been  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence.  The  Roll  op  Battli  Asbkh, 
wbich  WHS  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the 
abbot,  contiiined  a  list  of  all  those  who 
fought  on  the  Norman  side  in  the  buttle  of 
Hustings.  The  catalogue  was,  however,  much 
tampored  with  by  the  monks  in  later  times, 


m 


(188) 


and  itt  of  comparatively  little  value  as  an 

authority.     A  remnant  of  the    exceptional 

position  of  Battle  Abbey  is  to  be  found  in 

the  fact  that  the  incumbent  of  the  parinh 

is  still  included  among  the  Deans  of  Peculiars, 

though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special 

"duties. 

Camden,  Britannia;  Dn^dole,  Monaiiieon; 
Freeman,  NomuM  ConMtst,  it.  406.  An  aoooaut 
of  two  manaacript  ChzonioleB  of  Battle,  ap- 
parently of  amaU  Talne.  ia  given  bj  Hardy,  Xi«- 
aeriptiM  Catalogs,  UL  23, 16& 


««»»«««,  Richard  (&..  1615,  d,  1691),  a 
celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  was  in  earlier 
life  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1640  was  presented  to  the  Uving  of 
Kidderminster.    During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
chaplain  to  Whalley's  regiment,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bridge- 
water,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester.    He 
was  a  very  moderate  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  polity,  and  in  temporal  matters 
an  adherent  of  limited  monarchy ;  so  that  he 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Cromwell  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Protector's  life.    At  the 
Restoration  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  took  a  loajding  part  in  the 
Savoy  conference.     He  was  even  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refused.    In 
1662,  however,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Baxter  quitted  the  Church  and 
remained  for  some  years,  in  retirement.     In 
1672  he  settled  in  London,  and  lectured  at 
several  Dissenting  places  of  worship.    Subse- 
quently, however,  he  was  much  harassed  by 
legal  proceedings  under  the  Conventicle  Act, 
and  in  1685  was  brought  before  Jeffreys,  who, 
treating  him  with  his  usual  brutality,  sen- 
tenced him  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
and  fined  him  500  marks.    Baxter  was  an 
extraordinarily  prolific  writer  of  polemics  and 
works  on  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
over  160  treatises.      Some  of  them,  «.^.,  The 
Saints^  EverUuling  Sett,  and  Reaaons  for  the 
Christian  Religion^  are  still  widely  popular. 

Bazter'a  Practical  fTorlcs.  with  Life  by  W. 
Orme,  Loud..  1830  (23  Tola.);  Tulloali,  Bn^Itth 
^\ntani$m  and  \t»  Leaden;  Baxter's  Narraiivt 
of  tfc«  Motti  tAemoTohle  Paswigea  of  hie  Life  and 
Timee  (1699) ;  Sir  J.  Stephen,  £«ayf  in  BccXe- 
•Mutioal  Biography. 

Bayenz  Tapestry.  Trb,  was  in  all 

probability  the  idea,  and  possibly,  in  great 
measure,  the  handiwork,  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  tapestry  or  needle- work  representing, 
in  a  number  of  pictures  worked  in  woollen 
thread,  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  events 
which  led  to  it.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide  and 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long;  and  is 
divided  into  seventy- two  compartments,  with 
Latin  superscriptions  indicatmg  the  objects 
represented.  The  Tapestry  is  an  authority  of 
the  utmost  value  for  the  period  with  which 
it  doals.  It  was  presented  by  Matilda  to 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  of  which  see  her 
brother-in-law  Odo  was  bishop,  and  it  is  to 


be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  museum  at 
Bayeux. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry  has  been  reprodooed  in 
engravinga  hj  Stothazd,  folio,  1747,  and  in 
photographa  by  J.  Comte.  4to,  1870.  It  has 
alao  been  engrayed  by  the  Antiquarian  Sooiety, 
with  elacidationfl  by  O.  C.  Brace,  1855.  For 
an  eiEhanstiye  and  valuable  diaouarion  of  the 
efaaxmoter,  origin,  fto.,  of  the  Tapeatry,  see  Free- 
man, UTomum  Conq^neitf  iii  563  aeq. 

Beaoliy  Xead,  Trb  Battli  oy  (June 
aO,   1690),   fought  during   the   war  of    tho 
Austrian  Succession  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the 
other,  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 
Lord  Torrington,  who  commanded  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  had  abandoned 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  under  Tour- 
ville,  and  retreated  up  the  Channel,  when 
peremptory  orders  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
engage  the  enemy  were  sent  him.  Accordingly, 
when  the  enemy  were  sighted,  he  bore  down 
upon  them,  placing  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
van.    He  had  less  tiian  sixty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  French  had  eighty.     But  his  ships 
were  superior  in  equipment  and  crews  to 
those   of   the    enemy.      The  Dutch,  under 
Evertsen,  fought  bravely  for  several  houra^ 
receiving  very  little  assistance  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  and  they  finally  drew  off  in  a 
shattered  condition.     Torrington  thereupon 
sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.     His  conduct 
and  motives  on  this  occasion  were  loudly  con- 
demned, and  the  action  was  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  disgraceful  one  for  En^Iano.      llie 
only  use  Tourville  made  of  his  victory  was  to 
bum  Teignmouth.   [To&rxnoton,  Viscount.] 
Maoaulay,  Bxtt,  o/Eng.,  iii.  O06. 

BeacoilB,  or  signal-fires  on  the  coast  and 
on  conspicuous  positaons  in  the  inland  country, 
intended  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  or  of  other  danger,  have  been,  used 
from  an  early  period  in  England.  According 
to  Stow,  beacons  were  set  up  by  Edward  II. 
when  the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Queen 
Isabella  was  expected.  They  were  regularly 
used  at  stated  places  along  the  line  of  the 
Borders,  to  give  warning  of  raids  of  the 
Scots.  Lord  Coke  says  that  regular  beacons, 
"pitch-boxes  as  they  now  be,*'  were  estab- 
lished only  after  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
Inland  beacons  were  erected  by  the  sheriffs  at 
the  expense  of  the  country ;  beacons  on  the 
coast  wore  originally  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  subse- 
quently, by  8  Eliz.,  chap.  13,  transferred  to 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  House. 

Beaconsfield,  Bbnjamik  Disraxu,  Earl 
OP  {b.  1805,  d.  1881),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  Cttriositig* 
of  Literature,  He  was  first  destined  for  the 
law,  but  he  soon  turned  to  literature.  In 
1827  he  published  his  first  novel,  Vipiam 
Orep,  ana  subsequently  travelled  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  East  for  some  years. 
In  the  year  1832  he  appeared  as  Uke  Badical 


lor  High  'Wycombe.  His  opmiDus 
■■II  naduBlly  chiuiging,  aad  in  1H36  he 
fAHAei  ■  Kiiei  c&llod  T\t  Lctttr,  a/  ftimny- 
■^  vhicb  waa  a  violent  attack  on  the 
partji.  In  1837  he  wtia  retumed  as 
'■ire  momber  for  UaidEtonc.  Hii 
fat  qwuh  in  tli«  House  waa  a  oonspipuoua 
bOan:  it  concluded  with  the  vell-knoTD 
nrls:  **I  have  be^nn  sersntl  tiineB  manv 
ftia^  and  I  have  c4ten  auct.-eeded  at  last.  I 
AiU  bI  down  DOW  ;  but  the  time  irill  come 
•iMn  yoa  will  hear  me."  During  the  first 
pan  of  hiv  parliatnentary  Cnreor  bo  was  a 
•uprioit/T  of  Sir  Rob*rt  Peel ;  but  when  Feel 
,i„i...j  t.^^if  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1  'i--nioli  turned  tooards  the  Pro- 
.[:<i  at  once  became  their  lender. 
r,  1862,  Lord  John  HuBsell  re- 
!  l^rJ  Etobv  entered  office  with 
Br.  Ih<fi3.^lj  as  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer. 
!■  ItM  he  returned  to  office  and  hroughl  in 
•  Befbnn  Bill,  which,  however,  did  not  meet 
■iUt  nroeli  aupport.  The  Liberals  smin 
Mtmnl  to  office,  and  for  ten  years  longer 
Ht.  DiaraeU  led  the  oppoeition,  and  lererely 
sibdaad  Lord  I^lmerston'a  forragn  poliry. 
la  IM7  the  Libemla  once  more  rwgned,  and 
lAdDwbyand  Hr.  Disraeli  came  into  power. 
Tl«y  iiDiiMdi«tel}'  hrtinght  in  and  carrie<l  n 

Bifaia  nillliii  Mini in  iif  I iiiliiililiiiilTinM 

■lodl  *«•  tarried  alter  a  violent  and  bitter 
ttaarie.  In  Feb.,  1868.  Lord  Derby  ntir'.-d 
nojlr.  IHaraeli  became  Prime  Minister. 
BJataMre  of  office  was.  however,  very  short. 
Ml.  Oladatone  carried  his  Irish  Church  Keaolu- 
li«»  IgMIUt  the  povommpiit.  and  in  the 
r»n»l  elrctkm  which  followed  the  Conserva- 
-.„  — ^  '•nm  pletely  beaten.  Mr.  Disiaeii 
'  r:,ke  office  in  I8TS,  but  in  1874 
1 1,  dissolved,  and  when  a  gnienil 
■  med  the  Con»exvative«  with  n 
*  (!ily,  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime 
Dnjit-.-r.  holdini;  office  for  six  years,  fieveml 
•■aiarfa  of  dimestic  legislation  were  poseed 
tuiwg  this  period,  including  a  Faotary  Act 
[Wr*^.  an  Artisnjis"  Dwclliuas  Act,  and  the 
Afrinilliinl  H'lldin^  Act.  In  March,  1HT6, 
t^:  iDdignaUon  in  England  «u  violently 
odlid  by  Lho  reports  of  atrocious  cruelties 
lartiiwd  by  the  Turks  on  the  Bulgarian  Chris- 
«»*;  and  tbe  support  given  by  the  government 
Is  ibe  Varin  was  mado  the  text  for  vigorous 
■tefca  by  •otnc  of  tiie  leading  Liberal  states- 
■n.  In  Aug-,  187S,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  raised 
Itlht  pMfsge  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  fiescons- 
W.  Thjoughoiit  1870  and  1877.  the  Prime 
IsMler,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in 
III  rounlry,  and  the  withdrawal  of  two  of 
b  «wn  ootlregnn,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
QawvwB  continued  to  maintain  a  guarded 
mi  mn  ht-tile  altitude  towards  Hussia; 
•!  ■hoi  th«  Bo«»i"ns  icemed  about  to  enter 
CoMantnionle  tlit  British  fleet  was  ordered 
bUlrDajifuielJes.  and  an  Indian  contingent 
oht  to  Malta.  When  a  treaty  was 
\\gtweea    ii>^  belligerents  at  San 


Slefano,  Lord  Reaconafield  insisted  llmt  the 
document  sliuuld  be  submitted  to  the  gruat 
powers.  A  general  congreM  at  Iterlin 
followed,  which  Lord  BoaconsSeld  himself 
attende'l  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Engbnd,  rmd  in  the  summot  of  1878  the 
Eastern  Question  was  temporarily  set  at  rest 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  the  gGnenil 
election  of  tHSO  Che  Libemla  were  rotunicil 
by  an  enormons  majority,  and  Lord  BeucoTis- 
Geld  redgoed.  In  the  winter  ot  ISHl 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  complication  <if 
maladies,  and  saecanibed,  after  a  sevLre 
struggle,  on  April  19th.  He  was  biu-ied 
at  Uughenden,  in  fiuekinghamshire,  and  a 
memorial  was  voted  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
was  the  author  of  a  poem,  Tk*  UnmlH- 
tioHttTi/  Epic,  a  Life  of  Lord  GtOTti§  Bintititk, 
several  political  pamphlets,  and  a  number  of 
novels,  m  which  many  of  his  ideas  and 
theories  on  politics  may  be  traced.  Tbe  best 
known  of  these  brillu)nt  political  romances 
are  Sybil,  Cimingiby,  TaHtrrd,  and  Eiidymtot}, 
which  last  was  published  within  a  few  months 
of  the  writer's  death. 

O.  Bnu»1«,  CknraUrrMtd;  Cua1ienJ.C!ari^T, 
Idr<l  SniiVKi/liMilMml'amiit;  T.  F.O'GoDnar, 
lAJii  CUjdeD.KniilandMiiIiri^DTdBiMm^td; 
BeocoUflflald's  5p«mJih. 

Beadle,  or  Bedkli.  [Old-Eng.  iydrj,  from 
A nglo-Snxon,  l-codan,  to  hid),  properly  means 
tho  appiiritor  of  a  court  who  summoned  pemonH 
to  appear  in  answer  to  charges  brought  againut 
them.  Bedells  seem  before  the  Conquest  tn 
have  occopied  a  position  on  the  jiirindictlons  of 
the  liberties,  and  lands  hold  in  sac  and  sot, 
corresponding  to  that  of  iioder-bailiff.  The 
estate  of  liGominster  had,  according  to  Domei- 
daj  Book,  eight  pyopatiti,  or  reaves,  nnd 
eight  ledHli.  Their  privileges  were,  to  have 
a  little  land  of  their  own.  and  to  be  exempt 
from  manual  labour.  The  kinj'i  btdrtU 
were  peisonagcs  of  considerBble  iraportanie, 
and  are  m-oitioned  in  the  lists  of  tenants-iii- 
ohiof  in  Bedfordshire.  After  the  Conquest 
the  office  sank  in  importance,  and  the  bedells 
appear  SB  criers  in  the  manor  courts,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  time  as  petty  village  faoction- 
ariea ;  ui  the  forest  courts  Ihey  made  pro- 
clamations and  executed  proeessen:  while 
rural  deans  employed  bedells  to  cite  clergy  to 
visitations,  whence  came  tbe  present  parvchial 
beadles.  At  Oxford  University  there  is 
on«  esquire  bedell  and  three  yeomen  bedells, 
each  attached  to  the  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  and  arts;  they  are  elected  in  con- 
vocation, and  con  bo  forced,  if  necessary,  to 
rosign  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Their  duty 
consists  chieHy  in  hmring  the  nuic«a  before 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  At  Cam- 
bridge, whore  there  are  three  esquire  bedtUs 
and  one  yeoman'  bedell,  they  ore  supposed  to 
attend  profeasora  as  well. 

~  Iroituctiim  Eg  DnrnHday,-  SliMa  EM*. 
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BeatontBAYiD,  Cardinal  (6. 1494,<f.  1646), 
the  son  of  James  Beaton,  of  Balfour,  inras 
educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  in  1619  was  appointed  ambassador  from 
Scotland  to  the  French  Court.  He  was 
employed  in  various  negotiations  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  was  made  a  caixlinal  by  Paul  III. 
in  1638.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Arch- 
bishop James  Beaton,  in  1639,  he  suoceeded 
him  as  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  much  zeal  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  James  V.,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  the  regency  by  means  of  a 
forged  will,  but  failed,  and  waa  for  a  time 
imprisoned.  On  his  release  he  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1646,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  bringing  to 
the  stake  those  Protestants  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.  His  cruelty  towards  the 
members  of  the  Heformed  party,  together 
with  his  French  and  Italian  sympathies, 
caused  the  cardinal  to  bo  bitterly  hated  by 
the  Reformers.  A  plot  (to  which  Henry  YIII. 
and  the  English  Privy  Council  wore  probably 
parties)  was  concocted  for  his  assassination. 
On  May  29,  1646,  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
was  seijsed  by  Norman  Leslie,  the  Master  of 
Rothes,  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  others, 
and  he  was  murdered.  His  character  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Iconoffraphia  Scot Ua  :^**  The 
cardinal  was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambi- 
tion; by  long  experience  he  had  acquired 
address  and  refinement,  and  insolence  grew 
upon  him  from  continual  success.  His  nigh 
station  in  the  Church  placed  him  in  the  way 
of  great  employments;  his  abilities  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  these,  nor  did  he 
reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit. 
....  He  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
proud,  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  licentious 
tyrant." 

leono^irafhia  SooHoa;  l^lor,  OriamaX  LetUn  ; 
Knox,  HUtory;  PiUeotii*  Chron.,  i.  488|  Cook, 
Hut.  of  ikB  R>-fonn<Uion  m  JSoottand;  T.  U, 
Barton,  Hitt,  of  Scotland, 

Beaton,  James  {d.  1639),  was  made  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  1606  ;  in  1609  he  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1623  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  took  part  in  the  fray  of  **  Cleanse  tho 
Causeway*'  (1620)  between  the  Douglas  and 
Hamilton  factions,  and  subsequently  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  English  poli- 
ticians, who  sought  to  win  him  over  to  an 
English  alliance.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  crafty  and  subtle,"  and  he  certainly 
managed  to  evade  Woleey's  elaborate  plans 
for  getting  possension  of  his  person.  At  last, 
in  a  rash  moment,  tho  archbishop  quitted  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  He  finally  became  an 
ally  of  EIngland  and  a  great  friend  of  Wolsey. 


As  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  granted  Queen 
Margaret  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  though  she  found  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  as  well. 

Beaton,  Jambs,  a  nephpw  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  obtained  the  archbimopric  of  Glas- 
gow, 1662.  He  was  secretary  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  whose  behalf  he  pressed  on  aA 
alliance  with  Spain,  1665.  In  later  years 
he  became  Mary's  ambassador  in  France, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtaixi 
aid  for  her. 

Beauchamp.  The  Family  of,  was 
founded  in  England  at  the  Norman  Con* 
quest  by  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo  or  Beauchamp. 
The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  conveyed  to 
the  family  by  Isabella,  sister  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Mauduit.  She  married  William 
de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley  (d,  1268), 
the  seventh  repreeentatiTe  of  the  family 
from  Hugh.  Their  son  William  was  first 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guv,  the  second  earl, 
is  known  to  history  as  *^  Tha  Black  Dog  of 
Arden."  Richard,  the  fifth  earl,  married 
the  widow  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Beauohamp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  their  son  Henry  was 
created  Premier  Earl  of  England  and  I>uke 
of  Warwick ;  but  he  died  without  male  issue 
in  1446,  BO  that  the  dukedom  and  the  male 
line  of  this  brunch  of  Beauchamps  expired. 
But  his  other  honours  passed  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  and  on  her  death  at  the  age  of  six 
thev  reverted  to  her  aunt  Anne,  who  nuu** 
rica  the  great  King-maker,  Kichard  NeTiUe, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  subsequently  created  Earl 
of  Warwick.  [Nbyillb.]  On  Uie  death  of  her 
daughters,  Anne's  inheritance  was  restored 
to  her,  and  by  her  transferred  to  King 
Henry  VII.  The  present  Earl  Beauchamp  is 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley,  in  the  female 
line.    The  peerage  was  created  in  1815. 

Beanfbrtp  Thb  Family  of,  was  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine,  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  He  married  her  in  1396, 
but  aU  their  children  were  bom  before  this 
marriage.  These  children  were  four  in  number: 
John,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset ;  Henry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  cardinal;  lliomas.  Chancellor  and 
Duke  of  Exeter ;  and  Joan,  married  to  Balph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  name  of 
Beaufort  which  they  bore  was  derived  from  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in 
Anjou.  They  were  all  legitimated  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1397,  by  royal  letters  patent  and  a 
papal  decree.  The  letters  patent  were  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV.,  who,  however,  introduced 
a  restrictive  clause  "excepta  dignitate  regali," 
which  now  appears  as  an  interlineation  in  the 
patent  roll  of  20  Richard  II.  From  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  descended 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  arose  the  Tudor  claim  to  the  throne^ 
[TuDoa.]     Charles  Somerset,  the  illegitimate 
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•on  of  Heniy,  third  Duke  of  Somenet,  was 
crealad  fiarl  of  Woiceeter  by  Henry  YIIL 
Thfi  fi^  earl,  a  distingouhed  partiiaii  of 
Cbaries  I^  wu  created  Marquis  of  Worcester 
in  i64X  His  grandson,  the  third  marquis, 
Taa  crested  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682. 

Paaulbit  HsmtT,  Ga&ddcal  (6.  1377, 
d.  1447)»  was  Uie  nataral  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swynford.  In  1398  he  was  made 
Bidiop  of  linoohiy  and  in  1405  translated  to 
Winchester.  In  1403  he  was  appointed 
CfaanoeUor,  hut  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on 
his  af^Konianent  to  Winchester.  During  the 
ktter  part  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  Beaufort 
nded  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
accused,  apparently  not  altogether  without 
leaaon,  of  urging  him  to  compel  his  father  to 
shdicate  in.  his  flavour.  On  Henry  Y.'s 
accession  he  once  more  receiTed  the  Great 
Seal,  which  he  retained  till  1417,  when  he  pro- 
coded  to  Constance  to  attend  the  Council 
which  was  endearouring  to  heal  the  ffreat 
sdusm  in  the  Church.  Beaufort  exerted  his 
inflnexioe  to  induce  the  Council  to  elect  a 
Pope  before  proceeding  with  the  reformation 
of  the  CSinrch.  In  gratitude  for  his  assist- 
aooe,  the  new  Pope,  Martin  Y.,  offered 
idm  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  however,  the 
king  reiaaed  to  allow  him  to  accept.  On 
the  acoessioo  of  Henry  YI.,  Beaufort  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  B^rency,  and,  in  1424,  was  for  the 
tiurd  time  invested  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, which.he  held  till  1426.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Henry  YI.*s  minority,  Beau- 
fort's great  aim  was  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gexoQS  influence  of  Gloucester,  whose  selfish 
acheooes  both  at  home  and  abroad  threatened 
the  gmtest  danger  to  the  State.  The  first 
great  quarrel  between  the  rivals  took  place 
ia  1425,  when  riots  occurred  in  London,  and 
things  wore  such  a  serious  aspect  that  Bed- 
lend  had  to  return  from  France  and  effect  a 
lecoociltatiosi.  In  1426  Beaufort  committed 
the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  accepting  the 
eardinal'a  hat ;  it  laid  him  open  to  suspicion, 
sad  csnaed  him  to  be  regaroed  with  distrust 
by  many  who  had  previously  sided  with  him. 
In  1427  he  led  a  futile  crusade  against  the 
Hossitea  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1429  he  preached 
a  crusade  with  the  same  object  in  England, 
ftot  together  troops,  but  took  them  to  the 
asBulance  of  the  English  in  France  instead 
of  to  Bohemia.  From  1430  to  1434  Beau- 
fort was  for  the  most  part  abroad,  and 
the  next  six  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  labouring  for  peace  with  France, 
GkKieester  being  the  leader  of  the  war 
party.  One  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
aaembly  of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  which, 
however,  failed  to  effect  anything.  In  1440 
1^  attempted  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
by  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  since  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 


do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  treaty.  This 
was  one  of  Beaufort's  last  public  acts;  he 
gradually  retired  from  political  life,  and  em- 

Sloyed  his  last  years  m  the  affairs  of  his 
iooese.  In  1444  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  truce  made  between  England  and 
France,  and  thus  his  policy  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful. He  died  peacefully  very  shortly 
after  his  great  rival,  Gloucester,  and  the 
legends  which  make  him  the  murderer  of 
the  "  Good  Duke  Humphrey,'*  and  paint  the 
agonies  of  his  death-bed,  are  unsubstan- 
tiated by  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence. 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  Bedford,  the  mainstay  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  "It  must  be  remembered 
in  favour  of  Beaufort,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
**  that  he  guided  the  hebn  of  State  during  a 
period  in  which  the  English  nation  tried  nrst 
the  great  experiment  of  self-government  with 
any  approadi  to  success ;  that  he  was  merci- 
ful in  his  political  enmities,  enlightened  in 
his  foreign  policy ;  that  he  was  devotedly 
faithful  and  ready  to  eacrifioe  his  wealth  and 
labour  for  the  king ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  death  everything  began  to  go  wrong, 
till  aU  was  lost'* 

The  ChxoniclM  of  Moiistrelet,Wli«thBni  ttede, 
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Beanfbirtp  Maroaret  (d.  1509),  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  great  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  cSitherine  SwjTiford.  Left  by  the  death 
of  her  father  in  the  guardianship  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was  married 
by  him  to  his  son  John  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years.  Suffolk,  however,  was  soon 
afterwards  attainted  and  murdered  at  sea, 
and  Margaret's  marriage  with  John  de  la 
Pole  was,  as  a  consequence,  pronounced  a 
nullity.  In  1466,  when  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Margaret  Beaufort  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight,  by  Katherine 
of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  This 
husband  died  in  1466,  before  her  son  Henry, 
afterwarde  Henry  VII.,  was  bom,  and  she 
then,  in  1469,  married  Sir  Heny  Stafford,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  1481  Margaret  was  once  more  a  widow, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1482,  she  married 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  her  husband 
being  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley.  By 
the  I  orkiat  princes  Margaret  Beaufort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  treated  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  leniency,  considering  the  prominent 
position  she  occupied  among  tne  Lancastrians 
in  virtue  of  her  son.  Her  wealth,  which 
was  great,  was  simply  transferred,  by  Richard 
m.,  from  her  own  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband,  Lord  Stanley,  whose  control  over 
its  disposal  appears  to  have  been  merely 
nomin^.  She  was  the  foundress  of  St^ 
John's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  and  gave  many 
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Beaton*  Bayid,  Cardinal  (6. 1494,  <f.  1646), 
the  son  of  James  Beaton,  of  Balfour,  inras 
educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  in  1519  was  appointed  ambassador  from 
Scotland  to  the  French  Court.  He  was 
employed  in  various  negotiations  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III. 
in  1638.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Arch- 
bishop James  Beaton,  in  1539,  he  succeeded 
him  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  much  zeal  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  James  V.,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  the  regency  by  means  of  a 
forged  will,  but  failed,  and  wajs  for  a  time 
imprisoned.  On  his  release  he  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1546,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  seal  in  bringing  to 
the  stake  those  Protestants  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.  His  cruelty  towards  the 
members  of  the  Reformed  party,  together 
with  his  French  and  Italian  sympathies 
caused  the  cardinal  to  be  bitterly  hated  by 
the  Reformers.  A  plot  (to  which  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  English  Privy  Council  were  probably 
parties)  was  concocted  for  his  assassination. 
On  May  29,  1546,  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
was  seized  by  Norman  Leslie,  the  Master  of 
Rothes,  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  others, 
and  he  was  murdered.  His  character  is  thus 
stated  in  the  letmographia  Seotiea  :  — **  The 
cardinal  was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambi- 
tion; by  long  experience  he  had  acquired 
address  and  refinement,  and  insolence  grew 
upon  him  from  continual  success.  His  high 
station  in  the  Church  placed  him  in  the  way 
of  great  employments;  his  abilities  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  these,  nor  did  he 
reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit. 
....  He  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
proud,  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  licentious 
tyrant." 

le&nografhia  SeoUoa;  loftier,  OriavMl  L«ttert ; 
Knox,  Uislory;  Pit»coti%4  Ckron.,  f.  488 {  Cook, 
flt«(.  of  the  R^fo^-mation  in  SooUand;  T.  U, 
Bttztou,  Hitt,  of  Scotland. 

Beaton,  James  {d.  1539),  was  made  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  1505  ;  in  1609  he  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1523  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  took  part  in  the  fray  of  '*  Cleanse  the 
Causeway*'  (1520)  between  the  Douglas  and 
Hamilton  factions,  and  subsequently  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  English  poli- 
ticians, who  sought  to  win  him  over  to  an 
English  alliance.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  crafty  and  subtle,"  and  he  certainly 
managed  to  evade  Wolsey's  elaborate  plans 
for  getting  possession  of  his  person.  At  hist, 
in  a  rash  moment,  the  archbishop  quitted  tbe 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  He  finally  became  an 
ally  of  England  and  a  great  friend  of  Wolsey. 


As  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  g^ranted  Queen 
Margaret  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  though  she  found  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  as  well. 

Beaton,  James,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  obtained  the  archbi^opric  of  Glas- 
gow, 1552.  He  was  secretary  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  whose  behalf  he  pressed  on  a& 
alliance  with  Spain,  1565.  In  later  years 
he  became  Mary's  ambassador  in  France, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtain 
aid  for  her. 

Beauchamp.  Thb  Fakilt  op,  wua 
founded  in  England  at  the  Norman  Con* 
quest  by  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo  or  Beauchamp. 
The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  conveyed  to 
the  family  by  Isabella,  sister  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Mauduit.  She  married  William 
de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley  {d,  1268), 
the  seventh  representative  of  the  &mily 
from  Hugh.  Their  son  William  was  first 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guy,  the  second  earl, 
is  known  to  history  as  '*  The  Black  Dog  of 
Arden.'*  Richard,  the  fifth  oarl,  married 
the  widow  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Beauohaznp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  their  son  Henry  was 
created  Premier  Earl  of  England  and  I>ttke 
of  Warwick ;  but  he  died  without  male  issue 
in  1445,  BO  that  the  dukedom  and  the  male 
line  of  this  branch  of  Beauchampa  expired. 
But  his  other  honours  passed  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  and  on  her  death  at  the  age  of  six 
they  reverted  to  her  aunt  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried the  great  King-maker,  Richard  NeriUe, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  subsequently  created  Earl 
of  Warwick.  [Netillb.]  On  the  death  of  her 
daughters,  Anne's  inheritance  was  restored 
to  her,  and  by  her  transfeired  to  King 
Henry  YII.  The  present  Earl  Beauchamp  is 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley,  in  the  female 
line.    The  peerage  was  created  in  1815. 

Beanfbrtp  Tub  Family  op,  was  descended 
from  John  of  Graunt  and  Catherine,  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  He  married  her  in  1396, 
but  aU  their  children  were  born  before  this 
marriage.  These  children  were  four  in  number: 
John,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset;  Henry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  cardinal;  Thomas,  Chancellor  and 
Duke  of  Exeter ;  and  Joan,  married  to  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  name  of 
Beaufort  which  they  bore  was  derived  from  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in 
Anjou.  They  were  all  legitimated  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1397,  by  royal  letters  patent  and  a 
papal  decree.  The  letters  patent  were  con- 
firmed by  Henry  TV.,  who,  however,  introduced 
a  restrictive  clause  "excepta  dignitate  regali,'* 
which  now  appears  as  an  interlineation  in  the 
patent  roll  of  20  Richard  II.  From  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  descended 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  arose  the  Tudor  claim  to  the  thrones 
[TuDoa.]     Charles  Somerset,  the  illegitimate 
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mm.  oi  Honiy,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  was 
crwted  &rl  of  Worcester  by  Henry  YIIL 
The  SUh  eerl,  a  distingoished  partisan  of 
CliarleB  L,  was  created  Marquis  of  Worcester 
in  1642.  His  grandson,  the  third  marquis, 
Tss  crested  Jyuke  of  Beaufort  in  1682. 


HsHST,  Gasdznal  {b.  1377, 
d,  1447),  was  the  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swynford.  lo  1398  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln^  and  in  1405  translated  to 
Wini^ester.  In  1403  he  was  appointed 
ChaofieUor,  but  reaigned  the  Great  Seal  on 
his  appointment  to  Winchester.  During  the 
latter  port  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  Beaufort 
tided  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
accused,  i^iparently  not  altogether  without 
reason,  of  urging  him  to  compel  his  father  to 
abdicate  in  his  flavour.  On  Henry  Y.'s 
accession  he  once  more  received  the  Great 
Seal,  vdiich  he  retained  till  1417,  when  he  pro* 
cecded  to  Constance  to  attend  the  Council 
which  waa  endeavouring  to  heal  the  great 
schism  in  the  Church.  Beaufort  exerted  his 
inflnencae  to  induce  the  Council  to  elect  a 
Pope  before  proceeding  with  the  reformation 
of  the  Qiurch.  In  gratitude  for  his  assist- 
ance, the  new  Pope,  Martin  Y.,  offered 
kirn  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  however,  the 
king  refused  to  allow  him  to  accept.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  YL,  Beaufort  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conn- 
cU  qI  Begency,  and,  in  1424,  was  for  the 
third  time  inveeted  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
eellor,  which.he  held  till  1426.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Henry  YT.*s  minority,  Beau- 
fort's great  aim  was  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gexouA  influence  of  Gloucester,  whose  selfish 
icbemee  both  at  home  and  abroad  threatened 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  State.  The  first 
fpmX  quarrel  between  the  rii'als  took  place 
in  I42d,  when  riots  occurred  in  London,  and 
things  wore  such  a  serious  aspect  that  Bed- 
feid  had  to  return  from  France  and  effect  a 
Rcoodliatioii.  In  1426  Beaufort  committed 
tlie  great  ™^«ft»lr«  of  his  life  in  accepting  the 
cardinal's  hat ;  it  laid  him  open  to  suspicion, 
and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
bjr  ooany  who  had  previously  sided  with  him. 
In  1427  he  led  a  futile  crusade  against  the 
Hoantca  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1429  he  preached 
a  crusade  with  the  same  object  in  England, 
got  together  trooM,  but  took  them  to  the 
asistance  of  the  English  in  France  instead 
of  to  Bohemia.  From  1430  to  1434  Beau- 
fart  was  for  the  most  part  abroad,  and 
the  nest  six  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  labouring  for  peace  with  France, 
(xlooeeater  being  the  leader  of  the  war 
party.  One  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
sssembly  of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  which, 
however,  failed  to  effect  anything.  In  1440 
he  attempted  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
b)*  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  since  the  battle  of  Agin- 
conrty  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 


do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  treaty.  This 
was  one  of  Beaufort's  last  public  acts;  he 
gradually  retired  from  political  life,  and  em- 

Sloyed  his  last  years  m  the  affairs  of  his 
iocese.  In  1444  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  truce  made  between  England  and 
France,  and  thus  his  policy  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful. He  died  peacefully  very  shortly 
after  his  great  rival,  Gloucester,  and  the 
legends  which  make  him  the  murderer  of 
the  "  Good  Duke  Humphrey,"  and  paint  the 
agonies  of  his  death>bed,  are  unsubstan- 
tiated by  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence. 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  Bedford,  the  mainstay  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  *'  It  must  be  remembered 
in  flavour  of  Beaufort,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
**  that  he  guided  the  hebn  of  State  during  a 
period  in  which  the  English  nation  tried  first 
the  great  experiment  of  self-government  with 
any  approach  to  success ;  that  he  was  merci- 
ful in  his  political  enmities,  enlightened  in 
his  foreign  policy ;  that  he  was  devotedly 
faithful  and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and 
labour  for  the  kmg ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  death  everything  began  to  go  wrong, 
till  aU  was  lost" 

The  Chxonicles  of  Monatrelet^Wlietluunttede, 
Hardyng,  and  the  Continuator  of  the  CroyUud 
Chron.;  Stabbfl,  Congt.  Hut.,  toL  iii. ;  M.  CreiKh- 
too,  Hidory  of  th«  Pafocy,  &o.        [F.  8.  P.J 

Beailfortp  Maroaket  (d.  1609),  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  great  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swynford.  Left  by  the  death 
of  her  father  in  the  guardianship  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was  married 
by  him  to  his  son  John  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years.  Suffolk,  however,  was  soon 
afterwards  attainted  and  murdered  at  sea, 
and  Margaret's  marriage  with  John  de  la 
Pole  was,  as  a  consequence,  pronounced  a 
nullity.  In  1455,  when  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Margaret  Beaufort  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight,  by  Katherine 
of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  This 
husband  died  in  1456,  before  her  son  Henr}', 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  was  bom,  and  she 
then,  in  1459,  married  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  1481  Margaret  was  once  more  a  widow, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1482,  she  married 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  her  husband 
being  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley.  By 
the  Yorkist  princes  Margaret  Beaufort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  treated  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  leniency,  considering  the  prominent 
position  she  occupied  among  tne  Lancastrians 
in  virtue  of  her  son.  Her  wealth,  which 
was  g^reat,  was  simply  transferred,  by  Richard 
m.,  from  her  own  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband,  Lord  Stanley,  whose  control  over 
its  disposal  appears  to  have  been  merely 
nominaL  She  was  the  foundress  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  gave  many 
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other  benefactions  to  the  two  uniTenitiefl,  and 
to  many  religions  houses.  The  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort  is  the  reputed  author  of  The 
Mirroure  of  Golde  to  the  Soul,  adapted  from  a 
French  translation  of  the  Speculum  Aureum 
Feceatorumt  and  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde; 
and  of  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Chritit 
attributed  to  Gerson. 

Walpole,  CotoIo^tM  o/Soyal  and  IfoMc  AvXhon, 

Beailg^,  The  Battle  of  (1421 ),  was 
fought  between  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  Y.,  and  a  com- 
bined force  of  French  and  Soots,  under  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The 
English  were  completely  routed,  and  Clarence 
was  slain.  The  effect  of  this  battle  in 
strengthening  the  Dauphin's  party  in  France 
was  very  great,  and  Henry  had  u>  uudertake 
another  expedition  to  France  to  restore  the 
prestige  of  the  English. 

BeanlMU  Abbay^  a  famous  abbey  and 
sanctuary  in  Hampshire,  was  founded  by  King 
John  for  Cistercian  monks  in  1204.  There  Anne 
Neville,  widow  of  the  King*maker,  took  refuge 
after  her  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Bamet 
in  1471 :  and  to  Beaulieu  it  was  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  fled  in  1497,  after  the  failure  of 
his  attempts  to  seize  the  crown. 

Beaumonty  The  Families  op.  (1)  Turolf, 
descendant  of  one  of  Rollo's  comrades,  married 
the  sister  of  Gunnor,  wife  of  Duke  Richard  the 
Fearless  of  Normandy.  From  this  marriage 
descended  Robert  de  Bellomonte,  or  Beaumont, 
who  inherited  the  county  of  Meulan,  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  his  mother,  and,  following  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  obtained  there 
ninety-one  manors.  In  reward  for  the  support 
he  gave  to  Henry  I.,  he  received  the  earldom 
of  Leicester.  His  eldest  son  Waleran  suc- 
ceeded to  the  county  of  Meulan;  his  second 
son  Robert  to  the  English  earldom.  With 
the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  Robert,  without 
issue,  1204,  the  earldom  expired.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  afterwards  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  having  married 
Amicia,  eldest  sister  of  the  last  earl,  received 
a  grant  of  the  earldom  from  John.  (2)  Henry 
do  Beaumont,  styled  in  1307  "  consonguineus 
regis,'*  and  possibly  a  descendant  of  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament in  1309  as  a  baron.  His  descendant, 
John  Beaumont,  sixth  boron,  was  created 
viscount  1440,  being  the  first  of  that  dignity 
in  England.  His  son,  a  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  was  attainted  1461,  and  his  estates 
conferred  on  Lord  Hastings.  In  1485  he  was 
restored  in  blood  and  honour,  but  on  his  death 
without  male  heir  the  viscounty  became  ex- 
tinct. In  1840  the  abeyance  of  the  burony 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Miles  Stapleton, 
a  descendant  of  the  last  viscount's  sister. 

Beaumont,  Hkxky  de  {d.  1340},  was 

the  son  of  Louis  of  Bricnne,  and  grandson  of 
John  of  Bricnne,  King  of  Jerusalem.     He 


was  employed  by  Eklward  I.  in  Scotland,  and 
became  one  of  Edward  II.'s  favourite  ad- 
visers. In  1311  the  Ordainers  deinand«d  his 
banishment,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out,  as  we  And  him  subsequently 
enjoying  the  royal  favour.  He  deserted 
Edward  in  1326,  and  joined  Isabella  and 
Mortimer,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  posses- 
sions,  and  gave  him  some  of  the  oonnacated 
lands  of  the  Despensers. 

Backet,  St.  Thomas,  Abchbibhop  op 
Cantbrrtthy  {b.  1118,  d,  1170),  was  the  son  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  a  native  of  Rouen,  a  merchant^ 
and  at  one  time  port-reeve  of  London.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Caen.  Thomas  was 
put  to  school — first  at  Merton  Priory,  and 
then  in  London.  He  was  trained  in  knightly 
exercises  in  the  household  of  Richard  de 
L'Aigle  at  Pevensey,  and  grew  tall  and  strong. 
His  father  lost  money,  and  Thomas  became 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Osbem  Eightpenny,  his 
kinsman,  and  there  gained  a  good  insight  into 
business.  He  was  introduced  into  the  house- 
hold of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  took  minor 
orders.  As  Theobald  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  fii^pnTiirjil  jurisprudence  into  England, 
Thomas,  who  soon  became  his  favourite, 
devoted  himself  to  that  study.  He  went  to 
Bologna,  where  Gratian  was  lecturing,  and 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Auxerre. 
On  his  return  Theobald  employed  him  in 
some  important  negotiations.  In  1152  ho 
prevailed  on  Pope  Eugenius  to  forbid  the 
coronation  of  Eustace,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  success  of  Hexuy  of  Anjou.  Tho 
archbishop  richly  rewarded  Becket*s  services. 
He  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and 
of  Otford  in  Kent,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Lincoln;  in  1164  Archdeacon  of  Cant4>r* 
bury  and  Provost  of  Beverley.  When  Heiuj 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  made  Thomas  his 
Chancellor.  The  early  years  of  the  reign 
must  have  been  full  of  work  for  the  new 
Chancellor.  Thomas  was  zealous  for  his 
master.  When  Henry  levied  scutage  on 
Church  lands  the  Chancellor  approved  the 
step,  while  his  old  patron  Theobald  opposed 
it.  The  scant  regard  which  he  had  for  eccle- 
siastical pretensions  is  proved  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  suit  between  the  Bienop 
of  Chichester  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle  {Chron. 
de  Bella,  pp.  88—104).  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  Chancellor  was  taken  up  with  hearing 
causes,  and  he  visited  some  counties  as  an 
itinerant  justice.  His  style  of  living  was 
splendid,  and  many  youngnobleswere  educated 
in  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  kin^^a 
eldest  son,  Henry.  This  splendour  was  rn- 
markably  displayed  in  his  embassy  to  Louis 
VII.,  in  1158,  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Henry.  In  the  expedition  to  Toulouse 
the  next  year,  he  fitted  out  and  maintained  a 
large  force  at  his  own  expense,  and,  clad  in 
armour,  led  his  troops  in  person,  and  dis* 
tinguished  himself  in  the  field. 
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la  1161  Hemy  was  anxioue  to  make  his 
Chancellor  archbiahop.  Tbomaa  waa  nn- 
vilimg  to  accept  the  office,  and  told  the  king 
that  it  would  -ceet  him  the  royal  favour.  The 
next  jear  he  waa  elected  by  the  monks  of 
Christ  Ghuroh  and  hy  the  saffragan  bishops  and 
clergy  of  GaRterbury.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
and  the  following  day  received  consecration. 
From  that  time  the  life  of  Thomas  was 
dbanged.  Till  then  his  sympathies  and  efforts 
had  been  wholly  for  the  king ;  henceforward 
they  were  devoted  to  the  Church.  The  man 
remained  the  same — ^impulsive,  vigorous,  ob- 
itinate,  and  sensitive.  He  was  not  sudi  as 
would  serve  two  masters,  and  soon  resigned 
the  Qiancellonhip.  He  made  some  devoted 
friends,  and  already  had  many  enemies. 
Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  a  strict 
ecclesiastic,  disliked  the  appointment  of  one 
who  had  led  so  secular  a  life,  and  this  feeling 
w«0  probably  shared  by  many.  In  reclaiming 
the  property  of  his  see,  Thomas  made  other 
fflfflniffB,  and  seems  to  have  acted  with  im- 
pditic  violence.  In  1163  he  attended  the 
(Jt^mcil  of  Tours,  and  came  back  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  He 
sooa.  increased  the  feeling  of  distrust  awakened 
in  the  king's  mind  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Oiancellozship,  for  heexccmjmunicated  one  of 
the  tenants  ox  the  crown,  contrary  to  the  rule 
kid  dowrn  by  the  Conqueror.  He  also  opposed 
«  diaxige  which  the  king  wished  to'  make 
with  reference  to  the  assessment  of  a  taz^ 
which  Dr.  Stobbs  has  thought  {Cantt,  Hist,, 
i.  462)  to  have  probably  been  the  Dane- 
g«ld,  and  high  words  passed  between  the  king 
and  the  archbishop.  The  same  year  (1163), 
ic  a  Coancil  at  Westminster,  Henry  proposed 
his  plan  of  bringing  criminal  clerks  under  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  lay  courts.  Though,  this 
ehauge  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
itate,  it  was  naturally  offensive  to  churchmen. 
IhozDas  was  not  alone  in  objecting  to  it ;  he 
wm»  alone  in  daring  to  withstand  it.  Henry 
<^jmplained  of  the  exactions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  demanded  whether  the 
lasbope  ooold  agree  to  the  customs  of  his 
modiktiier.  By  the  advice  of  the  arch- 
Hfibc^  they  answered  that  they  would  do  so 
*  aving  their  order."  This  answer  enraged 
the  king,  and  Thomas  was  called  on  to 
nmoder  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkhamp- 
^ead.  la.  Jan.,  1164,  at  a  Council  at  Clarea- 
dtsHf  the  famous  Constitutions  were  brought 
lorwaxd  whieh  purported  to  be  declaratory  of 
the  indent  customs  of  the  kingdom.  These 
CkaatitationB,  by  bringing  the  clergy  under 
•eeokr  jmiidictioo,  by  their  settlement  of 
the  eiectMn  aad  status  of  bishops,  by  taking 
away  the  right  of  free  appeal  to  Kome,  and  by 
odier  proviaions,  tended  to  destroy  all  clerical 
immoaitiee.  Thomas  was  persuaded  to  con- 
ient  to  them.  After  he  had  done  so  he 
repainted,  withdrew  his  consent,  and  begged 
the  Pope  to  pardon  him  for  his  weakness.  In 
U^ber  the  same  year  the  archbishop  was 


cited  to  a  council  at  Northampton.  He  was 
not  summoned  personally,  as  was  his  right, 
but  throufi^h  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  to  answer  a 
plaint  made  against  him  by  John  the  MarshaL 
At  this  council  a  violent  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  and  he  was  commanded  to  render 
an  account  of  his  chancellorship,  though  he 
had  received  an  acquittance  on  his  resignation. 
The  bishops  did  not  stand  by  him.  Some; 
like  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Chichester,  were  his  enemies ; 
others  were  afraid  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop saw  that  the  king  was  46tormined  to 
crush  him.  He  fled,  took  ship,  and,  landing 
near  Gravelines,  found  shelter  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin.  Flanders  was,  however,  no  saro 
place  of  refuge.  Louis,  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  embarrassing  Henry,  welcomed  the 
archbishop  to  France.  Alexander  III.  was 
at  Sens,  luiving  been  forced  to  leave  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic.  His  fear  of  turning 
Henry  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
made  the  Pope  half-hearted  and  vacillating 
in  his  support  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  com- 
manded lum  to  take  no  steps  against  the 
king  for  awhile.  Henry  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  .and  banished  all  the 
kindred  of  the  archbishop.  His  violent 
measures  were  carried  out  with  great  brutality 
by  Ranulf  de  Broc.  Thomas  found  shelter  in 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Pontigny .  There  he  led 
a  life  of  ascetic  severity,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  must 
have  strengthened  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  clergy.  In  1 166  Alexander  was 
able  to  return  to  Home.  Freed  from  the 
papal  prohibition,  the  archbishop  at  Yezelay 
solemnly  exconmiunicated  his  most  violent 
enemies,  and,  with  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion,  declared  that,  unless  the  king  re- 
pented, he  would  excommunicate  him  also. 
In  return  Henry,  by  threatening  the  Cister- 
eians,  compelled  them  to  cause  the  archbishop 
to  leave  Pontigny.  He  took  shelter  at  Sens. 
The  Pope  was  still  in  danger  from  Frederic, 
and  disapproved  the  Vezelay  excommuni- 
cations. In  1167  he  thwarted  the  archbishop 
by  sendinp^  legates  to  Henry,  and  thus  sus- 
pending his  legative  power.  The  destruction 
of  Frederic's  army  by  pestilence  did  not 
enable  the  Pope  to  act  more  firmly,  for  he 
was  forced  to  remain  in  exile.  In  1169  a 
meeting  took  place  between  Henry  and  the 
archbishop  at  Montmirail  in  the  presence  of 
Louis.  The  archbishop  refused  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  two  kings,  except  with 
the  condition  *' saving  the  honour  of  God,'* 
and  no  good  was  done.  The  same  year 
another  meeting  took  place  at  Montmartre, 
and  ended  in  failure,  for  Henry  refused  the 
archbishop  the  kiss  of  peace.  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  end  the  quarrel.  He  was  annoyed 
b^  the  violence  of  the  archbishop,  and  excited 
his  indignation  by  absolving  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury  whom  Thomas  had  ex- 
commanicated.    Henry,  in  1170,  caused  his 
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eldest  son  to  be  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  threatened  to  lay 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  he 
now  had  power  from  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce. Louis  was  enraged  with  Henry,  and 
formed  a  combination  against  him.  [Humty 
JI.]  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at  Freteval, 
July  21.  Even  after  this  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  were  on  anything  but  friendly 
terms.  The  king  complained  because  Thomas 
delayed  his  return  to  England,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  get  him  out  of  France.  The  arch- 
bishop complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  Ids 
see.  Henry  still  put  off  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  archbishop  luided  in  England  Dec.  1, 
and  was  greeted  with  delight  by  the  people. 
A  morbid  desire  for  martyrdom  had  taken 
hold  of  his  mind.  He  came  back  with  no 
intention  of  living  in  peace  with  his  enemiea; 
he  would  withstand  them  to  the  end,  and  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
sent  before  him  papal  letters  suspending  and 
excommunicating  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  coronation.  He  went  to  London  to 
see  his  former  pupil,  the  young  king,  and  all 
the  city  was  moved  with  joy  at  his  coming. 
Young  Henry  refused  to  see  him,  and  bado 
him  return  to  his  see.  His  enemies,  and 
especially  the  family  of  De  Broc,  annoyed 
him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  oo 
Christmas  Day,  he  uttered  a  violent  anathema 
against  them.  When  the  king  hoard  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  bishops  he  spoke  the 
well-known  hasty  words  of  anger  against  the 
archbishop.  Four  of  his  knights,  Hugh  de 
Morville,  Reginald  FitsUrse,  William  de 
Tracy,  and  Richard  Brito,  acted  on  these 
words.  They  crossed  to  England,  took  with 
them  Ranulf /de  Broc  and  a  band  of  men,  and 
murdered  the  archbishop  in  his  church,  Dec. 
29,  1170.  Archbishop  Thomas  was  canonised 
1173,  and  his  festival  was  appointed  for  the 
day  of  his  martyrdom.  The  impression  that 
the  martyrdom  made  on  the  popular  mind 
was  very  deep,  and  for  three  centuries  after 
his  death  his  shrine  was  the  favourite  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Englishmen. 

The  oontemponry  Lives;  in  vene,  Qamier, 
VU  «f«  Saifd  Thomast  ed.  Hippeao  ;  in  prose, 
William  FitzStephen,  Herbert  of  Bostaam. 
Edward  Grim,  Bover  of  Poutignj,  and  John  of 
Salisbary.  Dr.  Oilet's  imperfeot  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  St.  Thomas,  of  John  of  Saliaborx, 
and  others,  in  Patre*  Ecelu.  Anglic^  is  now  hdng 
sapereeded  by  MaUriaUfnr  th«  Hilary  of  Areh- 
hMyi>p  Thomaa  Bedul,  ed.  Gsnon  Robertson  (Bolls 
Series).  See  also  Bucket :  a  Biography^  br Canon 
Bobertson  :  and  Saint  Thomo*  o/"  Cant^ury,  in 
Freeman,  HMorieal  Batay,  Ist  Series. 

[W.  H.] 

Beckford,  Aldb&mak  {b,  1708,  d.  1770), 
was  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant,  owning 
large  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  Going 
through  the  regular  steps  of  municipal  dignity, 
he  became  an  alderman,  and  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Common  Council 


he  was  a  firm  and  enthiiaiasiic  supporter  of 
Lord  Chatham.  In  1768  Beckford  became 
Lord  Mayor,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  re-elected — an  almost  unprecedented 
honour.  With  the  Cityanthorities  the  govem- 
ment  was  very  unpopular,  nor  had  it  a  fiercer 
opponent  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  king 
had  been  treated  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  of  an  answer.  A  remonstrance 
was  next  sent,  to  which  the  king  replied 
with  a  dignified  rebuke.  Nevertheless, 
Beckford,  on  May  23rd,  laid  another  remon- 
strance before  the  king,  and,  when  the  king 
had  expressed  his  annoyance  and  displeaaure, 
proceeded  to  argue  with  him.  "The  in- 
solence of  Beckford,'*  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  exceeded  all  his  or  the  City's  past  exploits.'* 
Within  a  month  he  was  dead  of  a  fever, 
which  common  report  said  was  caused  bv  the 
excitement  of  his  interview  with  the  Idnr. 
Beckford's  enormous  wealth  descended  to  hu 
son  William,  the  eccentric  author  of  Vulk^k, 

Bedcluuiiber  Question,  Thb  (1839^ 

1 84 1 ) .  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melboumo 
in  1839,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  his  mentioning  in- 
cidentally to  the  Queen  the  changes  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  royal 
household,  he  received  a  letter  from  her 
Majesty  sajnng  that  the  removal  of  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  repugnant 
to  her  feelings.  Finding  that  Sir  &bert 
would  not  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Queen 
summoned  Lord  Melbourne  to  her  aid.  Xiord 
Morpeth^s  sister  and  Lady  Normanby  were 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  Peel  speciaUr  ob- 
jected. The  desire  to  support  the  ^ueen 
mduced  the  Whig  statesmen,  in  spite  of  their 
previous  humiliations,  to  return  to  their 
posts.  In  1841,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  the  question  arose  again. 
The  Prince  Consort,  however,  arranged  that 
three  great  Whig  ladies  should  resign  the 
situations  which  they  held  in  the  Household 
of  their  own  accord.  This  prudent  com* 
promise  settled  the  difficulty,  and  saved  the 
assertion  of  Peel's  principle. 

Hansard,  Dthatm.  3rd  aeries,  zliii.  999,  Ac. ; 
Spencer  Walpole,  Hitt.  cf  A19.  /rom  181S. 


(Bjbda)  (b.  672,  d.  736)  was  bom 
probably  at  Jarrow,  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbey  of  Wearmouth,  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop.  By  this  learned  man  Bede  was 
educated,  and  eventually  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  an  offshoot  of  the  Wearmonth 
foundation.  Here  Bcde  spent  the  remaind'^r 
of  his  life,  dividing  all  the  time  not 
engrossed  by  religious  teaching  between 
learning  and  teaching.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  author,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  long  list  of  his  writings  which  be  ap- 
pended in  his  fifty-ninth  year  to  his  JSn*^ 
»ia§tieal  Hitiory,  and  even  on  his  death-b(^ 
he  was  busy  with  literary  labour.    Hia  great 
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work  is  the  Hi$iorim  Etelniattiga  OmUit 
Amfhi  —I,  on.  which  hie  fiune  rests.  It  is 
divided  into  fire  books.  The  first  twenty- 
two  chapters  of  the  first  book  form  only  on 
introdiiction,  wherein^  alter  a  short  descrip- 
tkai  of  Britain  and  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
we  have  the  history  of  the  country,  reaching 
from  JoHos  C»sar  to  the  introdaction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Angles  by  (Hegory's 
mwsinnanee.  From  this  point  only  (chap.  26) 
begins  the  independent  lesearch  of  Bede. 
The  Chazeh  hiBtory  of  the  English  is  then 
csxned  down  in  this  book  to  the  death  of 
Gregory  the  Oreat  (604).  The  second  book 
begms  with  a  long  obituary  of  this  Pope,  so 
important  for  the  Fingliwh  Church,  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  Edwin,  King  of  North- 
omhna  (633).  The  third  book  reaches  to 
635.  VLere  begins  the  fourth  book,  extending 
to  the  death  of  Cuthbert  (687),  the  famous 
sunt  already  twice  oelebntted  by  Bede  him- 
Bdf.  The  last  book  (to  the  year  731)  con- 
chides  with  a  survey  of  the  several  sees,  and 
of  the  general  state  of  Britain  in  that  year. 
Bede*s  MUUry  ^  <Mi'  main  and,  indeed,  almost 
oar  <mly  anthentio  source  of  information  for 
the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the 
oanTersioii  of  the  English  to  Christianity,  and 
is  therefore  a  work  of  much  interest  and 
importance,  apart  from  its  attractions  of 
style.  Besides  the  SUtoria  EecUMiOBtica^ 
which  was  transbited  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
it  is  said,  by  King  Alfred,  Bede  wrote  a  very 
krge  number  of  minor  works,  among  which 
•re  a  Life  of  St,  Cuthbert;  a  ChronUon, 
or  general  summary  of  history  up  to  the 
Jfvr  729 ;  The  Livee  of  the  Abboti  of  Wear' 
mtntth  and  of  Jarrow,  and  An  Epistle  to  Egbert^ 
ArchHehop  of  York,  which  gives  an  interesting 
soooont  (k  the  state  of  the  Church.  All  are 
of  considerable  historical  importance,  though 
th«y  yield  in  interest  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  greater  number  of  Bede*8  com- 
positicms — said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
150 — ^were  probably  theological  treatises  or 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  best  edition  of  Bede  is  that  of  Dr.  Gilss, 
la  ax  vols..  Loud..  1848.  tc.;  and  there  is 
a  good  editkm  of  the  Historical  Works  hj 
Mr.  Stereoson  (Bag.  Hist.  Soo.).  in  two  vols., 
LondL,  1841.  An  edition  of  the  Bi$t.  Eecla. 
Jwfhwr.  has  been  pabHshed  bj  the  Clarendon 
mm,  and  there  is  a  translation  in  Bohn'a 
AaHqiuaifn  lAbraru,  A  scholarly  edition  of 
Bodn  fiL  and  It.  of  the  Eietory  has  been  pnb- 
hafaed  W  the  Pitt  Presa^  nnder  the  editorahip 
of  Ftai,  Mayor  and  Kr.  Lnmb/.  which  oontaina 


a  vast  amount  of  Itsamtxw  and  research,  and  is 
emiched  with  a  tranalaoon  of  Ebert'a  account 
of  Bede.  from  which  the  aain  facta  atated  above 

[F.  S.  P.] 


first  appears  in  history  in  671, 
when  the  Britons  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Sa^nt^  under  Cuthwulf.  The  castle  under- 
went many  sieges.  In  1138  it  was  taken  by 
King  Stephen,  and  in  1215,  during  the  war 
bi^ween  John  and  the  barons,  it  was  captured 
by  Falkes  de  Broaut^^  who  continued  to  hold 


it  till  1224,  when  he  took  one  of  the  justices 

grisoner.  Thereupon  a  f oroe  was  levied  against 
im,  and  Bedford  was  besieged.  On  its  capture, 
the  castle  was  dismantled.  During  the  Great 
Bebellion  Bedford  declared  for  the  Parliament, 
but  in  1643  was  captured  by  the  Royalists. 

Bedford*  Pbb&agb  of.  In  1415,  John, 
third  son  of  Henry  lY.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  1649,  John  Russell,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England,  who  had  received  tlie 
lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Wobum,  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  created  £arl  of  Bedford.  In  1694 
William  Russell,  fifth  earl,  was  created  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

Badibrd,  Joinr,Ih7KBOF  {b.  1390,  d,  1436), 
was  the  third  son  of  Henry  lY.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1416.  In  1416 
he  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the 
French  fleet,  and  in  the  next  year  commanded 
an  expedition  to  Scotland  to  avenge  the 
*'Foul  Raid"  (q.v.).  During  Henry  Y.'s 
absence  in  France,  Bedford  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  England,  and  on  his  death-bed 
Henry  constituted  him  Regent  of  ]*Yance. 
To  cement  the  Burgundian  alliance,  Bedford, 
in  1422,  married  the  sistor  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  vigour  and  abUity  of 
his  administration  the  English  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  conquests  for 
several  years,  but  even  gained  ground  upon 
their  enemies.  In  1424  he  won  the  great 
victory  of  Yemeuil ;  but  the  relief  of  Orleans 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  English 
arms,  and  in  revenge  for  the  powerful  aid 
she  had  given  to  the  enemy,  Bedford  caused 
Joan  of  Arc  when  she  fell  into  his  hands 
to  be  burned  to  death  as  a  witoh.  In 
1432  his  wife  died,  and  in  the  next  year  he 
married  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  thereby 
increasing  Burgundy's  estrangement  from 
tbe  English.  In  home  affairs  Bedford  was 
always  ready  to  act  as  the  mediator  between 
Gloncestor  and  Beaufort,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence over  the  former  was  able  to  resteain 
his  reckless  and  extravagant  disposition  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  latter  years  of  Bed- 
ford's life  were  embittt-red  by  the  follies  of 
Gloucester,  the  successes  of  the  French,  and 
the  defection  of  Burgundy.  With  him 
perished  all  hopes  of  English  supremacy  in 
France,  and  afi  chance  of  retaining  even 
Normandy  and  Guienne.  A  brave  soldier,  a 
skilful  general,  a  prudent  and  far-sighted 
politician,  and,  taken  altogether,  a  juBt  and 
merciful  governor,  Bedford  had  in  him  many 
of  the  elements  of  greatness.  "  He  was 
certainly  equal,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  pos- 
sibly superior,  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  But 
for  the  treacherous  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  would  probably  have  overrun 
France  and  expelled  Charles  the  Seventh. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  hero  of 
Aginoourt  would  have  been  able  to  effect  to 
much  as  the  hero  of  Yemeuil  did."  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  was  the  champion  of 
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a  cauw  which  wbb  radically  unjuat,  and 
which  waa  deetined  from  the  beginning  to 
ultimate  fiiilure.  The  greatest  blot  on  Bed- 
ford's memory  is  his  treatment  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  which  it  is  difficult  to  palliate ;  it  was 
equally  cruel  and  impolitic.  But,  if  we 
except  this  episode,  Bedford  was  seldom  g^ty 
either  of  harahness  or  impolicy. 

Th»  Wanof  ih»  BfkgXvih in fVanc«  (BoUs Seiies), 
with  Mr.  Gftevenson's  valuable  introdacdonB ; 
Lord  Brooffhiun,  JSnolaiui  and  France  imcUr  tfc« 
£oiiMO/Lan«Me«r;  Stabbs,  CoMt.  Sii^.^  Tol.iii. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Badfbrdy  Johk  Russell,  Ist  Earl  of 
{d.  1656),  was  a  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
Russell  obtained  considerable  grants  out 
of  the  monastery  spoils,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  his  £miily.  In 
1636  he  co-operated  energetically  with  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  repressing  the  first  seeds 
of  discontent  in  loncolnshire.  Later  on  in  his 
career  Russell  again  disting^shed  himself  by 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  of  1549  in  the  western  counties. 
Defeating  the  insurgents  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  city  of  Exeter,  which  had  just 
pre^'iously  been  hard  pressed  by  the  rebel 
forces ;  and  in  entirely  destroying  their  hopes 
in  CSomwall  and  Devonshire,  which  were  at 
once  placed  under  martial  law.  In  the 
Council,  Russell,  after  these  events,  took 
part  with  Warwick  against  Somerset,  and 
materially  contributed  to  hasten  the  Pro- 
tector's &11.  For  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion Russell,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  in 
1539,  was  now,  in  1650,  created,  by  North- 
umberland's influence,  Earl  of  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  YI.  Russell  thought  it 
prudent  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  mode  of 
worship.  He  continued  accordingly  under 
Hary  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour,  and  he  was 
employed  by  her  on  several  embassies  of 
importance. 

Bedford,  Francis  Russbll,  2nd  Earl  of 
{b.  1528,  d.  1585),  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  most 
trusted  counsellors  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign.  In  1561  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  three 
years  later  to  Scotland  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph.  He  subsequently  com- 
manded the  Northern  army  at  Berwick,  and 
in  1566  was  sent  to  represent  Elizabeth  at 
the  baptism  of  James  VI.  In  the  course  of 
his  negotiations  in  Scotland  he  managed  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  taking  part  with  the  Scotch  lords 
against  Mary,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  he  subsequently  opposed. 

Burgl\U}f  Pap9r§;  Fronde,  HUi.  o/JSny. 

Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  4th  Earl 
OF  {d.  1641),  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Thomhaugh,  and  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
the  third  earl,  in  1627,  succeeded  him  in  the 


earldom  of  Bedford.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  great  work  of  draining 
the  fens  called  the  Great  Level,  afterwards,  in 
his  honour,  known  as  the  Bedford  LeveL  In 
politics  he  occupied  a  moderate  position.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Pym,  but  was  de- 
sirous of  devisLDg  a  modus  vivendi  between 
king  and  Parliament.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Ripon-with  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  ministry  irom 
the  more  moderate  of  the  opposition  leaders, 
he  oif  ered  Bedford  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
and  practically  that  of  Prime  Minister.  Thi^ 
scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  success,  was 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  £axl  of 
Bedford  from  small-pox.  Clarendon  sums  up 
his  character  thus : — "  He  was  a  wise  man, 
and  would  have  proposed  and  advised 
moderate  courses ;  but  was  not  incapable,  for 
want  of  resolution,  of  being  carried  into 
violent  ones  if  his  advice  was  not  submitted 
to ;  and  therefore  many  who  knew  him  well 
thought  his  death  not  unseasonable,  as  well 
to  his  fame  as  his  fortune." 

Clarendon,  Hist,  of  ih4  RtbMion:   Dugdalo, 
HiBt,  qfBwbankiing;  Lodge,  FortraiU. 

Bedford,  William  Russbll,  Ist  Duke  of 
{b.  1614,  d,  1700),  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  Strafford, 
and  a  moderate  supporter  of  the  Parliament. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the 
Parliamentary  standard  with  a  body  of  liorae, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  but 
he  separated  from  the  Parliament  in  1645, 
and  joined  the  king.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  Royalist  jride,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  His  estates 
were  confiscate  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  peace  with  the  Parliament  and  getting 
them  restored.  He  took  some  part  in  the 
Restoration,  and  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  after  which  event  (in  1694)  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  John  Russell,  4th  Dvilb  of 
(b.  1710,  d.  1771),  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1732.  Ten  years  later  he  took  an  active 
part  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1744  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Firet 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1748,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department,  but  resigned  in  1751,  on  th<^ 
dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwich.  Fire  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. In  that  oflSce  he  did  not  succeed,  and 
exasperated  the  Irish  by  asking  for  his  sister- 
in-law  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
His  principle  of  government  was  to  silence 
opposition  by  donatives:   nor  did  he  forget 
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his  friendB,  espedally  Bigby,  in  the  geneial 
distnbation  of  Irish  money.  In  1761  he 
reagned  on  Bute's  acoesaion  to  power.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Paris  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negotiate  for  peace.  In  the  Grrenville 
mioistry  he  became  President  of  the  GoonciL 
He  seems  to  have  acted  an  independent  part  in 
the  king'sdoset,  and  to  hare  insisted  as  firmly 
M  GnBTOle  himself  on  the  dismissal  of  Lora 
Bate,  to  whom  he  was  now  thoroughly 
opposed.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
Xhin  knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  in- 
curred the  most  violent  hatred  by  opposing  a 
Bill  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  silks.  In 
1*65  be  was  summarily  dismissed  from  office 
along  with  Qrenville,  and,  refusing  the  over- 
tares  alike  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
out  of  office.  But  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1769  proposed 
to  resoscitate  a  statute  of  Henry  YlII.  in 
order  to  dispense  with  juries  in  the  American 
Colonies.  w  alpole  calls  the  duke  "  a  man 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  good-will  to  his 
coontry,"  but  says  that  ^*his  manner  was 
impetuous."  To  this  unfortunate  trait  was 
probably  doe  his  almost  universal  unpopu- 
lizity.  His  portrait  has  been  drawn  by 
Jomos,  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  the 
xascour  of  peraomd  animosity. 

Bad/Wtl  Corrtap.j  Chtdham  CorT§tp.j  TrewtAjKa^ 
Ariy  HitL  »/  C.  /.  Fox  ;  L«(tor«  ofJwniiu, 

Buflfiird  I^^Tttl  is  the  name  given  to 
a  flat  district  in  the  east  of  England,  which 
oomprises  the  Fen  country,  and  includesparts 
of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hunt- 
nif^doDshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  lincoln- 
iime.  During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this 
diitzict  was  a  vast  swamp,  partly  inundated 
bj  the  sea.  Atteinpts  were  made  to  reclaim 
it  in  the  leigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  and 
taAct  was  jiosaed  for  tiiis  purpose  in  1601. 
In  1634,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  a 
noffiber  of  other  landowners  of  the  eastern 
econties,  obtained  permission  from  the 
oovn  to  drain  the  district  on  condition  of 
nceiving  95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands 
ft-T  themselves.  The  works,  however,  owing 
^  disagreement  with  the  crown,  and  the 
HtiI  War,  were  suspended  for  some  years  till 
1649,  when  the  undertaking  was  renewed. 
In  1664  the  company  was  incorporated  by 
P'vbI  charter,  and  it  still  exists.  The  opera- 
ti<%9  of  the  original  projectors  have  oeen 
^3ip*}y  supplemented  by  drainage  works 
Qiuiertaken  in  more  recent  times. 


^ ^     an    Indian   word    for   (|ueen, 

jnineos,  ftel,  is  generally  used  as  the  title  of 
vivTes  of  a  ntgning  or  defunct  monarch,  or 
'A  a  woman  re^nnant — €.g,y  Begum  of  Bhopal, 
Befumsol  Oude. 

[CuYB,  Lord.] 

^  AHTHomr  (A  ISIO),  son  of  Walter, 

Baron  of  Eresby,   accompanied   Edward  I. 


on  his  Crusade  (1271).     On  his  retnin  he 
took    orders,    and    was    made   Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1279,  and  bishop  in 
1283.     In  1290  he  was  sent  by  Edward  to 
act  in  oonoert  with  the  g^uardians  of  Scotland, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  as  lieu- 
tenant for  Queen  Margaret  and  her  husband; 
and  in  1294  he  was  employed  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor.     He  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1296,  com- 
manded a  division  of  cavahry  at  Falkirk  in 
1298,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Caer- 
laverock  in  1300.     In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  who 
constituted  the  chapter,  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  his  Hfe.     His  first  quarrel  with  Edward 
was  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  show  his 
franchises    to   the    royal    officers,    but   this 
difference  was  soon  compromised,  and  in  1295 
Bek  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
counties  beyond  the  Trent.    He  obtained  the 
empty  but  high-sounding  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem   from    Clement  V.,  to   which 
he  added  the  title  of  **King  of  the  Isle  of 
Kan."  After  he  got  possession  of  the  island  by 
mortgage,  Edward  I.  compelled  him  to  hold 
it  "as  of  the  king's  g^ft,"  and  deprived  him 
of  his  palatine  rights  over  Durham ;  these  were, 
however,  restored  by  Edward  II.,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  till  his  death  in  1310.     Bek  represented 
the  Baronial  party  in  the  Church,  which  saw 
in  Edward  I.'s  consolidating  and  centralising 
policy  the  overthrow  of  its  own  privileges. 

BekcagSOgf  Thb  Convention  of  (Oct.  3, 
1805),  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  in  order  to  enable   Sweden  to 

i'oin  heartily  in  the  European  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  The  terms  of  the  convention 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Con- 
vention  of  Helsingborg,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  preceding  Aug^ust,  and  consisted 
in  an  arrangement  as  to  the  subsidy  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain.  Sweden  agreed  to 
employ  12,000  men  in  Pomerania,  for  whom 
England  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £12  lOs. 
annually  for  each  man.  Pay  for  five  months 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  Sweden  in  advance, 
and  £50,000  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Stralsund  into  an 
efficient  stato  of  defence. 

AliBon,  Evd.  of  Bwrcv  **  Fyffe,  Mod.9m  Ewrop: 

Bekety  Thomas.     [Beckbt.] 

BelaJiyse,  John,  Lord  {d.  1689|,  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Fauconberg,  and,  like  his 
father,  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  Royalist 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Edgehill,  Newbury,  and  Naseby, 
and  the  sieges  of  Beading  and  Bristol,  and 
subsequently  was  made  Governor  of  York. 
He  was  wounded  several  times,  and  three 
times  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1644,  and  at  the 
Restoration  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
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force  in  A&ica  and  governor  of  Tangiers, 
which  offices  he  held  till  1667.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

Belesmey  Robbrt  of,  one  of  the  Norman 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Roger  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
created  Earl  of  Montgomery.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  disaffected  harons  against  the 
Norman  kings.  In  1077  he  joined  Robert 
against  his  father,  in  1087  he  opposed  William 
II. *s  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  in 
1101  supported  Robert's  claims  against  Henry 
I.  On  this  latter  occasion  he  was  banished 
from  England,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Normandy.  In  1112  he 
was  sent  to  Henry  as  an  amlHissador  by  the 
French  king,  but  Henry  served  him  as  a  rebel 
and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown.  He  stands  out  as 
the  very  worst  example  of  the  feudal  noble. 
"  His  contemporaries,"  says  Lappenberg,  **  are 
unanimous  in  describing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  characters  known  in  history, 
to  whom  the  most  unheard-of  barbarities 
were  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  in- 
satiable enjoyment.'*  Ordericus  Yitalis  ex- 
claims, when  mentioning  his  banishment  from 
England  in  1101,  "  Rejoice,  King  Henry,  and 
^ve  thanks  to  the  Lord  Gk)d,  for  you  became 
a  free  ruler  from  the  day  when  you  banished 
Robert  of  Belesme  from  your  realm." 

Ordericus  Yitalis,  707.  &c. ;  Freeman,  WUUam 
RvfUMt  i.  181,  ke.t  and  Norman  CorupusL 

Belfiuit  was  the  site  of  an  important 
Norman  castle  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  De  Burghs,  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1333,  William  de  Burgh 
was  murdered  there  by  the  rebellious  English 
of  the  Pale.  The  castle  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  O'Neils,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  after  the  rebellion  of  Shane  0*Neil, 
and  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1604  the 
castle  and  district  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  settled  there  numerous 
colonists  from  Devonshire.  The  castle  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  town  speedily  grew  up  round 
it.  In  1611  the  town  was  constituted  a 
borough,  and  became  very  flourishing.  In 
1637  Strafford  gave  it  certain  trading  privi- 
leges which  did  much  to  increase  its  pros- 
perity. The  town  has  ever  since  continued 
to  increase,  and  has  become  the  chief  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  in  Ireland. 

BelgM,  Ths,  were  the  inhabitants  of  ^rt 
of  the  south  and  south-west  of  ancient 
Britain.  Their  districts  included  the  modem 
counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  part  of 
Somerset.  They  were  in  all  likelihood  closely 
connected  with  the  Continental  BelgSB  and 
are  generally  considered  to  have  belonged  to 
the  (Gallic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  Britain  from  north-eastern 
Gaul.     It  is  probable  that  they  contained  a 


very  consideiable  intermixture  of  Germanic 
elements,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  other 
authorities,  have  maintained  that  the  Belgfse 
were,  in  fact,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  and  were 
comparatively  late  settlers  in  this  island.  A 
directly  opposite  opinion  has,  however,  been 
maintained  by  other  Celtic  scholars.  [Biutoxs  ; 
Cblts.] 

See  for  Tuioos  view*.  Bb^B,  CMie  Britain  ; 
Elton,  Origint  of  Bng.  Hitt. ;  Wrigbt,  Th«  C«it, 
th4  Roman,  andth*  5axon;  Goote,  Tlu  Amuom 
<^BrHmin. 

Belganm,  Thb  District  of,  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Portuguese  state  of  Goa,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Peishwa  in  1817. 

Belgian  Qnestion,  Tus   (1830—32). 

The  effect  of  the  Frendi  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  in  Europe,  was  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  nationalities.  Belgium,  among  others, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and  all  Europe 
now  became  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Dutch  government  applied 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  for  troops.  Thereupon  he 
summoned  the  London  Conference.  This 
Conference  in  vain  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  It  lingered  on  till  Sept.  30,  1832, 
and  then  separated,  having  effected  nothing, 
the  final  cause  of  separation  being  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  three  Northern  and 
the  two  Western  powers  as  to  the  employment 
of  force.  A  convention  was  immediately  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France  for 
carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
November.  This  treaty  was  signed  Oct.  22, 
and  on  the  6th  Nov.  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  vessels  bearing  the  Dutch  flag  in  British 
ports.  A  French  army  entered  Holland  and 
captured  Antwerp;  and  the  war  was  over. 
Belp^ium  gained  her  independence  with  the 
capitulation  of  Antwerp. 

Annual  StgitUr,  1832 ;  Walpole,  ifiii  iff  Aif . 
from  1816, 

Belleisle,  (l)  Tkb  Battle  of,  was  fought 
Oct.  25, 1747,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  English  fleet  oommanded  by 
Admiral  Hawke.  Early  in  the  day  Hawke  fell 
in  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  convoyed  by  nine 
men-of-war.  Without  waiting  for  his  ships  to 
fall  into  line  of  battle,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  capture 
of  seven  out  of  the  nine  men-of-war.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
admiral  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for 
the  exploit.— (2)  Thb  Captlkb  of,  took 
place  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  In 
1761  (June  7),  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel, 
conveying  8,000  troops  under  General  Hodg- 
son, arrived  before  the  south-east  point  of 
the  island.     The  troops,  after  being  onc<^  re- 

?ul8ed,  made  good  their  landing,  oaptured 
'alais,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  island 
was  held  till  the  close  of  the  war  0703^. 


Bal 
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BcUlllffliail&y  Sib  Edwabd  {d.  1549],  was 
tent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy  by  Somerset 
in  1548,  hATing  previously  won  fame  for 
himsetf  in  Hungary  and  at  Boulogne,  as 
well  as  in  the  Iflie  of  Wi^t,  where,  in  his 
capacity  of  governor,  he  d^eated  the  French 
in  I945.  His  short  period  of  rule  in  Ireland 
was  eminently  successful,  and  was  marked 
by  strong,  wise,  and  vigorous  administration. 


is    the  territory  of    the 

Khan  of  Khelat,  situated  on  the  Scinde 
frontier,  and  lying  to  the  south  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  between  that  country  and  the  sea. 
[Khkt.at.] 


The  Trbatt  of  {Ajig,*  1773), 
was  concluded  between  Warren  Hastings  and 
the  Virier  of  Oude.  Its  stipulations  were  that 
Hastings  should  lend  the  Vizier  an  English 
force  to  be  used  against  the  Rohillas,  and 
should  cede  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allaha- 
bad ;  that  the  Vizier  should  give  a  donation  of 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  monthly  payment 
of  two  lacs  for  the  services  of  the  troops ;  and 
that  he  should  pay  fifty  lacs  additionally  for 
the  ceded  distri^.    [Bohilla  War.] 


%  John,  Admiral (b.  1 650,  d,  1 702) , 
entered  the  merchant  service  very  early  in 
life.  In  1680  he  was  master  of  a  ship 
which  traded  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is 
srid  to  have  pickled  the  heads  of  a  crew  of 
Sailee  pirates,  which  he  threw  down  as  salt 
provisions  on  the  table  of  the  Cadiz  magis- 
trstes.  On  his  return  James  II.  placed  him 
in  comxDand  of  a  ship  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
William  III.  employed  him  in  checking  the 
Dutch  privateers,  and  in  bombarding  the 
French  porta,  duties  which  he  carried  out  with 
ciHuage  and  success.  In  1698  he  was  sent  with 
asqoaidron  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
att^Dpted  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
t^tkn  owing  to  the  attempted  colonisation 
<rf  the  isthmus  of  Darien  by  the  Scotch.  On 
his  return  ha  was  made  Vioe-Admiral  (1700). 
He  was  sent  out  again  in  order  to  engage  the 
^H^^nish  colonies  to  disown  Philip,  the  fVench 
claimant  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  or,  if  they 
nfnsed  this,  to  seise  their  galleons.  He 
arrived  at  Barbadoes  in  1701  and  sailed  thence 
fw  Jamaica,  where  he  heard  that  Du  Oasse 
had  arrived  with  a  squadron  of  French  ships 
in  Older  to  crash  the  English  slave  trade.  On 
August  19Ul,  1702,  Benbow,  while  cruising 
off  St.  Domingo,  came  in  sight  of  Du  Caase. 
He  resolved  to  attack,  but  the  captains  of  his 
three  best  ships,  from  motives  of  personal  dis- 
like, refnaed  to  bring  their  vessels  into  action. 
Benbow,  however,  with  his  own  ship,  fought 
the  oiemy  for  four  days.  At  last  the  captains 
addressed  a  written  remonstrance  to  him,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  odds  were  too 
groat  for  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  Ben- 
bow, who  was  badly  wounded,  returned  to 
Jamaica  to  die.    Berare  his  death  he  had  the 


satisfaction  of  procuring  the  condemnation  of 

two  of  his  captains,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 

third  from  the  service. 

Campbell,   lAvm   nf  iK$  iLdmirob,    vol.   iil.| 
BwgraphM  Britonntaa. 

Benbwrb,  Tub  Battxx  of  (June  5th, 
1646),  was  fought  between  Owen  Koe  0*Neil 
and  General  Monroe  with  the  Scottish  and 
English  troops.  O'Neil  had  his  rear  protected 
by  a  wood,  and  his  right  by  the  Blackwater. 
Monroe  had  ordered  his  brother  to  ioin  him 
with  a  considerable  force,  but  this  O'JMeil  pre** 
vented,  while  he  amused  the  Scots  by  feints 
till  his  own  forces,  detached  for  this  purpose, 
had  rejoined  him.  Monroe  now  tried  to 
retreat,  but  was  at  once  charged  by  the  Irish, 
his  horse  fled,  and  the  only  formidable  stand 
was  made  by  an  English  regiment  under 
Lord  Blaney;  when  they  bad  been  cut  to 
pieces  the  rest  of  the  Scots  fled  in  dis- 
order. Ix>rds  Montgomery  and  Blaney,  with 
21  officers  and  150  men,  as  well  as  all  the 
artillery  and  ammunition,  were  captured, 
Monroe  himself  escaping  with  difficulty. 
Altogether,  3,243  of  the  English  and  Scots 
fell,  while  the  victors  lost  70  killed  and  200 
wounded.  This  battle  was  the  last  great 
victory  achieved  by  an  Irish  general  on  Irish 
soil. 

Whitelocke,  Mvmonab ;  IbcOeoghegan,  EitL 
d'lrUnMU,  17«. 

Benoli,  Kino's.    [Kino's  Bbnch.] 

Bencooleiiy  in  Sumatra,  was  held  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  trading  settlement 
from  1682  to  1824.  It  was  attacked  and  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1760.  In  1824  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for 
their  Malacca  settlements. 

Benedict  Bisoop  was  bom  of  a  good 
Northumbrian  family,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  King  Oswy.  In  653  he  went  on  a  pilgrim* 
age  to  Home,  and  on  his  return  laboured  hard 
in  missionary  work  in  the  north  of  England. 
After  two  years  he  undertook  a  second  journey 
to  Rome,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he  took  the 
tonsure,  and  remained  some  time.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  again,  and  was  commissioned 
to  return  to  England  as  assistant  and  inter- 
preter to  Archbishop  Theodoric.  On  their 
arrival  in  England,  Benedict  was  made  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Canterbury. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  abandoned 
this  office,  and  undertook  another  ioumey  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  he  received  from 
Egfrith  of  Korthumbria  a  grant  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear  (674).  Here  he 
founded  a  monastery  with  a  church  of  stone, 
and  glass  windows,  and  endowed  it  with 
numerous  books,  pictures,  and  relics,  obtained 
by  him  on  his  journeys  to  Rome.  In  682  he 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  Jarrow,  where 
Bede  spent  most  of  his  life.  By  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  monasticiflm  and  to  eodesiastiGal 


Ben 
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art  in  England,  Benedict  did  work  of  con- 
siderable  service  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

Benediotilies,  Tub,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  orders,  founded 
629  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480—542). 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  neither 
uniformity  nor  permanence  in  monutic  so- 
cieties. Benedict's  work  was  that  of  organi- 
sation; instead  of  fluctuating  assemblies  of 
indiyiduals,  there  was  to  be  a  careful  grada- 
tion of  ranks  and  duties;  and  though  the 
abbot  was  bound  to  consult  the  monks,  his 
authority  was  supreme.  Moreover,  though 
the  Benedictine  rede  was  milder  than  {xrerious 

?Tactices,  the  vow  was  rendered  irrevocable, 
nstead  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
contemplation,  the  monks  were  to  busy 
themselves  in  manual  labour  or  in  reading. 
Soon  most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  West 
were  subject  to  the  Benedictine  rule.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  into 
England.  Probably  it  was  introduced  by 
Augustine,  whose  companions  were  in  au 
likelihood  Benedictine  monks,  but  the  first  in- 
troduction is  also  claimed  for  Benedict  Biscop, 
and  for  Wilfrid.  The  order  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Kenred's  to  the  monks  of  Evesham 
in  709  ;  but  Bede  has  no  reference  to  it,  nor  is 
it  alluded  to  in  the  act  regulating  the  English 
clergy  at  Clovesho  in  747.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Edgar  that  the  strict  Benedictine 
rule,  under  the  auspices  of  Ethel  wold,  Dunstan, 
and  Oswald  (himself  a  Benedictine  of  Fleury), 
became  genmtdly  prevalent  in  England,  and  a 
"Oonconi  of  Rules"  was  promulgated  by 
Dunstan  for  the  guidance  of  English  monks. 
Henceforward  the  Benedictines  became  by 
far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  England.  All  the  cathedral 
convents,  exc/ept  Carlisle,  and  four  of  the 
cathedrals  instituted  by  Henry  VIH.,  namely, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxfoxd,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  all  the  English  mitred  abbeys 
except  Waltham  and  Cirencester,  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  order.  So  important  are  they 
in  comparison  with  all  other  orddrs  of  monks 
in  England,  that  the  history  of  English  monas- 
ticism  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  [Monasttcism.]  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  number  of  Benedictine  abbe3r8  and  cells 
was  113,  with  revenues  amounting  to  over 
£57,000,  besides  73  Benedictine  nunneries 
with  revenues  of  nearly  £8, 000. 

Mablllon,  Arm^  OrdinU  8.  B«n«Tieti .-  Smith 
•nd  Cheethftm's  Diet.  ChriU.  Antiq. ;  Dr.  Stubbii'* 
Fretaoe  to  MmMridU  of  S.  DunHan ;  and  the 
flnt  lour  voli.  of  Oagdale'a  tfonoatioon. 

Beneltoe  denotes  *' the  right  which  a  clerk 
has  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  on 
condition  of  discharging  certain  services.*' 
For  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice  four  things 
are  necessary  :^(1)  Ordination  as  a  priest:  a 
deacon  or  a  layman  may  bo  presenteo,  but  he 


must  be  ordained  priest  before  he  can  be 
instituted.  (2)  JPr$9entation  by  the  patron. 
In  ^eory,  a  patron,  himself  a  clerk,  may 
petition  for  his  own  admission ;  but  the  usiiiil 
plan  is  to  make  over  the  right  to  some  other 
person  before  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
(3)  Institution  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  the 
bishop,  if  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
clerk.  If  the  bishop  refuse,  the  patron  has  a 
remedy  by  guare  impedit  in  the  common  law 
court,  and  must  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  refusal.  When  the  bishop  is  himself 
patron,  there  is  neither  presentation  nor 
mstitution,  but  collation.  (4)  Induction  to  the 
temporalities  by  the  archdeacon  or  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  upon  the  bishop's  mandate. 
The  papal  power  of  granting  dispensation 
from  that  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  two 
benefices  by  the  same  person,  was  transferred 
at  the  Reformation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  evils  of  pluralism  were 
so  great  that  by  the  Acts  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106, 
and  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  98,  it  was  forbidden  to 
hold  two  benefices  unless  the  churches  wer« 
within  three  miles  of  one  another,  and  the 
value  of  one  was  not  greater  than  £100.  In 
1867, 6,403  benefices  were  in  the  patronage  of 
private  persons,  6,485  in  that  of  the  crown, 
public  bodies,  and  functionaries. 

Benefit    of  Clergy  ^    ^^    ^^^^ 

claimed  by  the  clergy  to  immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  It  wa^ 
never  extended  to  high  treason  or  offences  not 
capital,  and  where  the  punishment  would  not 
touch  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offender.  It 
was  at  first  restricted  to  bond-Jlde  clerics,  but 
subsequently  got  extended  to  all  who  could 
read  a  verse  in  the  Psalter,  known  aa  the 
*<  neck- verse,"  generally  out  of  the  5l8t 
Psalm.  Should  it  be  declared  by  the  bishop's 
commissary  that  the  prisoner  read  it  liko  a 
clerk,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was,  however,  an 
indictable  offence  at  common  law  to  teach  a 
felon  to  read  in  order  ihsX  he  might  claim 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  abuse  of  this  custom 
was  very  great,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six« 
teenth  centuries  it  produced  constant  disputes 
between  the  judges  and  ordinaries.  Henry 
VII.,  in  1488,  restricted  it  by  declaring  that 
it  should  not  be  nllowed  more  than  once  to 
persons  not  actually  in  orders,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  neck- verse  was  no  longer  r*^ 
quired  to  be  read.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  George  IV, 
Benefit  of  clergy  never  extended  to  women 
tin  they  were  induded  by  the  Statute  3  and  4 
Will.  III. 

Blackstone,  It.,  oh.  28 ;  Hale,  "PitOM  oftK$  Ooipii  ; 
Statates  5  Anne,  oap.  6 ;  7  and  8  Oeo.  IT., 
oap.  28. 

Benevolenoes,  a  means  of  raisinffmoney 
by  extorted  loans,  were  first  used  by  Edward 
IV.    Probably  in  earlier  times  the  practioe  of 
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expecting  and  even  aakuig  for  "  free-will  offer- 
ing '*  wu  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  kings. 
Kdmird  II.  and  Richard  II.  seem  to  have 
msde  some  use  of  this  method  of  levying 
money.  But  Edward  IV.  raised  it  to  a  Bystem, 
and  by  his  popular  manners  was  wonder- 
fully Boooeastul  in  dealing  with  that  large 
number  of  his  subjects  who  did  not  know 
bow  to  refuse  a  king's  request.  Such  a  method 
of  using  personal  pressure  was,  of  course,  im- 
constitutioiial,  and  gave  the  king  a  dangerous 
means  of  raising  money  without  Parliament. 
Under  Kichard  ill.,  in  1484,  an  Act  of  Par- 
tiament  was  passed  abolishing  benevolences 
as*' new  and  unlawful  inventions;"  but  in 
spite  of  this,  Kichard  III.  continued  to  exact 
ibtan.  'E.eDxy  VIL  also  revived  them,  and 
obtained  a  quasi-parliamentary  sanction  by 
an  Act  of  14^2,  which  enforcea  the  payment 
of  arraan  of  money  promised  by  private 
persons  to  the  king.  It  was  often  argued 
seiioaaly  that  the  law  of  Richard  III., 
being  the  act  of  a  "  usurper,'*  was  not  valid. 
Henry's  Chancellor,  Archbishop  Morton, 
used  to  beg  for  his  master,  and  invented 
a  dilmnma  which  was  known  as  **  Morton's 
fork.*'^  If  a  man  lived  handsomely  he 
told  him  that  he  clearly  had  money  to  spare ; 
if  be  lived  plainly,  that  he  was  saving 
money,  and  must  be  rich  enough  to  help 
the  long.  Henry  YIII.,  in  1546,  appointed 
axmnisBioners,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  bene- 
vnlence,  were  to  move  men  to  giant  to  the 
king  twenty  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  value 
(d  their  lands :  those  who  refused  were  to  be 
sommoned  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Council. 
EUabeth  at  times  solicited  loans,  but  she  was 
fmgtl,  and  generally  repaid  theiA  in  time. 
James  I.,  in  1614,  had  recourse  to  this,  amongst 
other  schemes  for  raising  money.  The 
Gooncil  wrote  to  the  sheri^  requesting  them 
to  solicit  subscriptions  in  their  counties.  Lord 
B^cxm  defended  the  proceeding,  saying  that 
St  a^ed  for  a  free  gift,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  liie  extortions  of  previous 
times.  So  many  protests,  however,  were 
Biade  against  this  exaction,  and  so  little 
iBoney  was  raised  by  it,  that  it  was  not  again 
aaed  by  the  crown.  Even  Charles  I.,  in  his 
worst  stzaita,  rejected  proposals  for  reviving 
so  anpopnlar  a  usage. 

Stabba.  Con^  Rial.,  ill.;  HaUam,  C<nut.  Hiti, 

[F.  8.  P.] 


The  province  of  British  India 
rhich  lies  about  the  lower  portions  and  the 
df^2ta&  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It 
includes  the  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper, 
Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  sixty-four  millions.  Bengal 
was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  subsequently  ruled 
by  Mussulman  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
various  reigning  dynasties.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Nawab  of  Ben^  was  a  deputy 
of  the  Mogul  at  Delhi.    The  first  EngliA 


settlements  were  formed  between  the  years 
1620  and  1640.  In  1696  the  English  bought 
a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on 
which  Fort  William  (Calcutta)  was  erected. 
For  many  ^ears  the  English  were  involved  in 
frequent  disputes  with  the  native  governors, 
culminating  in  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  massacre 
of  the  Europeans  in  1766.  [Black  Hole.] 
This  was  followed  by  Clive's  great  victory 
at  Plassey,  and  some  years  of  fighting. 
FClivb.]  In  1766  the  dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  was  ceded  to  tiie  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Nawab,  Meer  Jaffier,  was 
pensioned  off.  A  native  dewan  was,  however, 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues.  In  1773 
Warren  Hastings  abolished  the  double  govern- 
ment, and  placed  the  administration  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Governor- 
General  of  India  was  also  Gfovemor  of  Bengal, 
till  1864,  when  the  offices  were  separated, 
and  Bengal  was  placed  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  1793  Lord  Comwallis  effected 
the  "Permanent  Settlement,"  by  which  the 
temindar€f  or  tax  collectors,  were  recognised 
as  proprietors  on  payment  of  a  land  tax  to 
the  government;  but  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  were  recognised  and  extended  by 
the  Bengal  Land  Law  of  1869. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  Oris$a^  and  AnndU  of  Rural 
Bmgol ;  Stewart,  Hut.  of  Btngal.  r^  q^  g -] 

Benfipal  Mutiny  (1796—6).  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  Lord  Comwallis's  adminis- 
tration had  been  the  abolition  of  sinecures 
and  perquisites  in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
The  civilians  had  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased salaries,  but  this  was  impossible  in 
the  army,  and  though  the  pay  was  very  high, 
it  was  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  civilians. 
Sir  John  Shore  therefore  found  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  widespread  spirit  of  mutiny. 
'Delegates  were  elected  from  each  regiment  to 
form  an  executive  board,  and  the  terms  offered 
by  it  were  that  the  Company's  regiments 
should  not  be  reduced;  that  the  king's  troops 
should  be  limited  by  law;  that  promotion 
should  go  by  seniority ;  that  all  the  old 
allowances  should  be  restored.  If  this  was 
not  granted,  they  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  government  themselves  by  violence.  The 
matter  was  entirely  mismanaged.  At  one 
time  obnoxious  regulations  were  issued,  which 
merely  enraged  the  mutineers;  at  another 
the  greatest  concessions  were  made,  one  of 
the  ringleaders  being  promoted  to  a  confi- 
dential post  in  the  India  House.  The  arrival 
of  Lord  Wellesley  ended  this.  Seeing  a 
number  of  malcontent  commanders  congre- 
gated at  his  first  levie,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  regiments  within 
twenty-four  hours.  His  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end, 
quelled!,  it  was  said,  by  a  glance  of  Lord 
WeUesley's  eye. 

Benxdntftoiiy  Thb  Battlb  of  (Aug.  16th, 
1777),  fought  during  the  American  War  of 
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Independence,  took  place  at  Bennington,  in 
New  HampBhire,  where  the  Americans  had 
stored  large  supplies.  Burgoyne  had  detached 
a  considerable  force,  under  Colonel  Baum, 
to  seize  the  magazines  at  Bennington,  and 
thence  to  march  on  to  Albany  and  join  the 
main  army  there.  Finding  the  place  stronger 
than  he  expected,  Baum  entrenched  himself, 
and  sent  for  reinforcements.  General  Stark, 
with  the  New  Hampshire  men,  in  vain  offered 
him  battle,  and  on  being  reinforced,  determined 
himself  to  attack.  T^  movement  was  con- 
ducted with  great  skill,  and  Baum's  position 
was  secretly  surrounded  before  he  was  aware  of 
an  intended  attack.  The  entrenchments  were 
gallantly  held  until  ammunition  failed  the 
defenders,  who  then  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  American  lines. 
Baum,  however,  was  shot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
force  laid  down  its  arms. 

SensinfftoXLy  in  Oxfordshire,  near  Wal- 
lingford,  alt'Eough  now  a  village,  was  in  early 
times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  one  of  the  four  towns  that  Cutha  took  from 
the  Britons  in  671 ;  and  in  775  Offa  defeated 
Cynewulf  of  Wessex  here,  and  took  the  town 
from  him. 

J.  B.  Oraea,  Ths  Makimg  ofBttgUmd. 

Benthaxn,  Jebbmy  {b,  1747,  d,  1832), 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Queen^s  College, 
Oxford,  was  originally  intended  for  the  bar, 
but  being  possessed  of  private  means,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  reforma- 
tion, rather  than  the  practice,  of  the  law, 
and  wrote  numerous  works  with  this  object. 
In  spite  of  their  unequal  value,  his  books 
remain  a  storehouse  for  the  politician  and 
the  law  reformer.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
administrative  reforms  which  have  not  been 
suggested  wholly  or  in  part  by  Bentham's 
writings.  But  his  value  does  not  only  con- 
sist in  being  a  suggester  of  reform  on  the 
details  of  legislation  and  procedure;  he  is 
also  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  juris- 
prudence. His  place  in  that  science  is  mid- 
way between  Hobbes  and  Austin.  Hobbes 
had  first  discerned  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
be  the  form  of  government  the  sovereign 
authority  is  ultimately  absolute ;  but  he  had 
deduced  from  this  the  theory  of  non-resistance. 
Bentham  perceived  the  fallacy  in  this  deduc- 
tion, and  separated  clearly  the  le^al  necessity 
for  obedience  from  the  political  duty  of 
resistance.  The  test  of  the  propriety  of 
political  resistance  Bentham  held  to  be 
*<  Utility,"  in  the  sense  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This 
maxim,  whatever  may  be  its  value  as  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy,  furnishes  an  excellent 
rule  for  practical  action.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  by  thus 
making  the  good  of  the  community  take 
precedence  of  every  other  object,  Bentham 
otfered  a  clear  rule  of  reform,  and  gave  a 
distinct  object  to  aim  at  in  the  pursuit  of 


improvement.  In  this  respect  his  influence 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Jua  nature 
in  Boman  law. 

Bentbam'B  works,  which  are  verj  Dumeroiui, 
have  been  collected  by  his  diaciple*  Bowrini^ 
(London,  1837),  who  has  prefixed  to  the  co11<h> 
tion  a  sketcli  of  Bentham's  method.  Those  of 
his  writings  which  will  beat  repay  perusal  are 
Ttu  Fraqm^ni  on  QwMmmtnA  (1776),  in  answer  to 
Blaokstone ;  ITie  Book  o/  FoUocies,  and  Tk«  Tract 
on  Ucury.  His  theory  of  punishments  is  con- 
tained in  Th9  PrincJpUs  of  liorak  and  Ltgitlatum 
(published  separately  by  the  Clarendon  Frees), 
and  in  a  tganslation  from  the  French  of  hia  dis- 
dple  Domont,  entitled  The  Theory  of  Lflywlotios. 
For  criticisms  of  Bentham's  philosopby,  see 
preface  to  Green  and  Orose's  edition  of  Ham*, 
and  W.  L.  CJonrtenay,  Orituasm  on  the  PAtliMouJtf 
qrJ.&Mttt.  [B.  E.W.] 

Bentmdc,  Lord  Geobob  {b.  1802,  d.  1848), 
acted  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  Canning, 
and  in  1828  entered  Parliament  for  Lyme 
Regis.  He  was  chiefly  occupied  in  sporting 
matters  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
He  came  prominently  forward  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition  in  1846,  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel  abandoned  the  cause  of  Protection. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  Protectionists, 
he  quickly  became  their  chief,  and  led 
them  in  the  bitter  campaign  which  followed 
against  PeeL  In  this  position  he  displayed 
an  energy,  determination,  and  organising 
power  which  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
lor  high  distinction  as  a  political  leader. 
He,  however,  died  suddenly  from  heart  dis- 
ease, within  three  years  of  the  time  when 
he  had  first  come  prominently  before  the 
public 

B.  IHsraeli,  lord  Oioryo  Bmiinok:  a  Fotiliaal 
Biography  (1851). 


Bentincky  Lord  William  (h.  1774, 
d,  1839),  entered  the  army  in  1791,  and  was 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Marshal 
Suvaroff  during  the  campaign  of  1799 — 1801. 
In  April,  1803,  he  quitted  England  as 
Governor  of  Madras,  which  post  he  flUed  till 
Jan.,  1808.  In  August  of  diat  year  he  woa 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  Por- 
tugal under  Sir  Harry  Buirard.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  GoxTmna,  and  later  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Sicily 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition  he  Ismded  in  Catalonia  (1813), 
and,  after  some  successes,  was  repulsed 
at  Villa  Fianca,  In  1814  he  left  Sicily, 
repaired  to  Tuscany,  and  incited  the  Italians 
to  throw  off  the  French  yoke.  In  1827 
he  went  to  India  as  Governor- GtoneraL 
He  arrived  in  1828,  and  was  compelled  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  unpopular  duty  of 
retrenchment-,  owing  to  the  deficit  cansed  by 
the  Burmese  War.  All  allowances  were 
reduced,  and  an  order  was  issued  (Nov., 
1828)  to  curtail  the  l»tta  allowances  at  all 
stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcutta.  This 
impolitic  and  unjust  order  nearly  pro- 
duced a  mutiny,  but  was  forced  on  Lord 
William  by  the  Directors.    The  revenue  was 
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aogmented  bv  increasing  the  opium  trade, 
and  by  resoming  all  lands  ftaudulently 
alienated  from  the  state.  In  1832,  on  the 
murder  of  the  Rajah  of  Oichar  (a  little 
pmrince  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal), 
Lord  William  annexed  it,  in  accordance 
vith  the  general  Mdah  of  the  people ;  and  in 
1834  Coorg  -was  also  annexed.  In  other 
respects  Lord  William  based  his  policy  on 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  The 
assomption  of  the  government  of  Mysore 
-w-^  hovever,  forced  upon  him  by  the  in- 
competence of  its  ruler.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  establish  a  connection  with  the 
independent  states  beyond  the  Company's 
tenitoric^  and  to  form  defensive  alUances 
with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  Hunjeet 
8ing,  of  Lahore,  with  whom  Lord  William 
ocndaded  treaties  in  1831.  The  civil  ad- 
mini8^:ation  of  Lord  William  stands  high 
in  the  history  of  British  India  as  an  em  of 
progreaa.  The  reform  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  laws,  t2ie  admission  of  native  Christians 
to  office,  the  settlement  of  the  North-West 
ProTinces,  the  abolition  of  suttee  and  the 
sapprasion  of  the  Thugs,  the  introduction  of 
steam  oommimication,  and  the  encouragement 
of  ^location,  serve  to  mark  the  period  of  his 
rule  with  distinction.  In  1835  Lord  William 
Ktomed  to  England.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Glasgow  in  1837,  but  he  did  not  take  any 
prominant  part  in  home  politics. 

Mill,  Hiat.  oflnd^  book  Ui.,  chap.  8. 

Baoni  (d.  1046)  was  the  son  of  Ulf,  and 
coDseqaentlv  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  wife  of 
£arl  Godwine.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  uncle,  and  probably  about  the 
year  1045  received  an  earldom  which  seems 
to  have  included  the  counties  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Buckingham. 
On  the  outlawry  of  Swegen  in  1046, 
pst  of  his  earldom  was  granted  to  Beom. 
<>n  Swegen's  return  Beom  consented  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  king,  but  Swegen, 
baring  lured  him  on  board  his  ship,  murdered 
Him  and  buried  his  body  at  Dartmouth.  His 
Rmains  were  subsequently  translated  with 
creat  pomp  to  Winchester. 

Anjfi0-Sa*on  Chron. ;  Freeman,  Vorm.  Conq, 


[Mahrattas,  Thb.] 

_  QrEEX  (rf.  circ.  1230),  was 

tii«  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  and 
in  1191  was  married  at  Cyprus  to  Richard  I. 
i%e  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  it  was  owing  to  discourtesy  shown  to  her 
at  Cyprus  that  Hichard  I.  attacked  and  con- 
qzierea  the  island.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  resided  chiefly  in  the  dower 
city  of  Le  Mans,  and  compounded  with  King 
John  for  her  dower  lands  in  England,  re- 
cexring  in  return  a  promise  of  2,000  marks 
a  year,  which  was  very  irregularly  kept.  She 
retired  in  1230  to  the  abbey  of  L*Espan,  to 
which  she  was  a  great  benefactress,  and  here 


she  is  supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after- 
wards. 

Bereiford,  William  Carr,  Ist  Yiscount 
{b.  1770,  d.  1854),  a  natural  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  entered  the  army 
in  1785,  and  first  saw  active  service  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793.  In  1799  he  went 
to  India,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade 
of  Sir  David  Baird^s  army,  which  was  on 
its  way  to  oppose  Napoleon  in  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  he  remained  as  commandant  of  Alex- 
andria, till  its  evacuation,  when  he  returned 
home,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland.  In  1805  he 
shared  in  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  he  was  despatched  as  brigadier- 
general  with  a  small  force  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  he  took,  only,  however,  in  turn 
to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  an  over- 
whelming force.  After  remaining  a  prisoner 
for  six  months,  he  managed  to  escape,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  sent  in  command 
of  an  expedition  against  Madeira,  of  which, 
on  its  capture,  he  became  governor.  In  1808, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  joined  the 
British  armies  in  PortugaL  He  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore^s  expedition,  and  rendered 
good  service,  both  on  the  retreat  and  in  the 
battle  of  Corunna.  In  the  spring  of  1809, 
he  was  appointed  marshal  and  generalissimo 
of  the  Portuguese  armies,  and  proceeded  to 
co-operate  with  the  commander-iu'Chief .  But 
in  May,  1811,  he  rashly  engaged  the  French 
at  Albuera,  and  by  good  fortune  rather  than 
skill  of  his  own  gained  a  victory,  which, 
however,  weakened  him  so  much  that  he  was 
unable  to  reap  any  benefits  from  it. 
[Albuera.]  In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and 
1813  he  was  second  in  command  to  Welling- 
ton, and  was  present  at  Nivelle,  Bayonne, 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse  [Toulouse],  in  the 
last  of  which  especially  he  took  a  most 
important  part.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  was  immediately  charged 
with  an  important  mission  to  Brazil,  where 
he  was  delayed  just  too  long  to  allow  him 
to  be  employed  at  Waterloo.  In  the  year 
1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  armies  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  for  some  time  held  that  office,  until  he 
came  into  political  conflict  with  the  people, 
when  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1822.  Of  his  victory 
at  Albuera,  Napier  says:  "No  general  ever 
gained  so  great  a  battle  with  so  little  increase 
of  military  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford  " 
But  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  vigour 
and  energy  he  displayed  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Portuguese  armies;  and,  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  he  rendered  most  valuable 
service  on  many  occasions  throughout  the 
Peninsular  War. 

Napier,    P«iiMiJuUir    War;    Clark,    Gcorptcm 
Bra.  [W.  K.  S.] 

BerUn,  The  Treaty  of  (1878),  was  con- 
cluded  between   Great    Britain,    Gennany, 
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Austria,  Fnmce,  Italy,  Raasia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  aifairs  in  the  East  after  the 
war  between  Buasia  and  Turkey.  Its  chief 
provisionB  were,  that  Bulgaria  should  be  an 
autonomous  and  tributary  principality  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultem,  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Christian  government  and  a  prince  freely 
elected,  and  provisionally  administered  by  a 
Russian  commissary ;  and  that  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  should  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  and 
should  have  a  Christian  governor-general, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Porte  with  the 
assent  of  the  powers.  In  the  event  of  the 
Porte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  rectification  of  their  frontier,  Uie  powers 
would  mediate.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austro-Hungary.  The  independence  of 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro  was 
recognised.  Ardahan,  Kars,  Batoum,  and 
other  portions  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to 
Russia.  Complete  toleration,  equality,  and 
protection  of  all  religions  was  guaranteed  in 
Turkey.  The  plenipotentiaries  who  repre- 
sented England  in  the  Congress  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which 
preceded  the  treaty,  were  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

^  Bermndaji,  The,  or  Bomers  ZBlaads, 

situated  in  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  discovered  in  1627  by  a  Spaniard  named 
Bermudas,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  islands. 
They  are  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
though  about  twenty  only  are  inhabited.  In 
1609  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  wrecked 
there  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  took  possession 
of  the  Bermudas  for  the  crown,  and  settlers 
soon  began  to  arrive  from  England.  In  1616 
a  Bermuda  Company  was  formed,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  many  Royalists  came  out  to  settle. 
The  islands  were  strongly  fortified  and  ren- 
dered almost  impregnable,  a  precaution  which 
alone  preserved  them  for  England  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  The  govern, 
ment,  which  has  been  representative  ever 
since  1620,  is  vested  in  a  governor,  an  execu- 
tive council  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of 
thirty-six  members. 

fi.  K.  Martin,  BrUith  Coloniu;  Coke,  W$§1 
Indiu, 

Bernard's  Case  (1858).  On  January 
14th,  1858,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by 
a  man  named  Orsini,  and  others,  to  murder 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  throwing 
bombs  filled  with  explosives  at  him  near  the 
Opera-house  in  Paris.  The  attempt  failed, 
but  many  persons  were  injured  and  some 
killed.  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  was  indicted  in 
England  for  being  an  accessory  to  the  attempt 
before  the  act.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Bernard  was  an  active  accomplice  in  the  plot. 
But  a  good  deal  of  political  feeling  had  been 


impOTted  into  the  matter.  The  French 
Foreign  Office  had  addressed  a  despatch  to 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy ; 
this  had  caused  great  irritation,  which  waA 
increased  by  the  msulting  language  towards 
England  used  by  some  of  the  French  officers 
in  their  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  felt  that  the 
conviction  of  Bernard  woul,d  be  a  mark  of 
subservience  on  the  part  of  England,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  unconstitutioual  government 
of  the  French  Emperor.  The  trial  took  place 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  April  14; 
and  after  a  six  days*  hearing  the  jury 
turned  a  verdict  of  Sot  Guilty. 


^  Sib  John  Boubchxbb,  Lord 
(3.  circa  1469,  d.  1532),  the  holder  of  many 
important  state  offices  during  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  the  best  of 
the  early  writers  of  English  prose,  was  bom 
at  Therfield  in  Hertfoitlshire,  and  probably 
educated  at  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  In 
1474  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  grand- 
father—  John  Bourchier — who  had  been 
created  Baron  Bemers  in  1455.  In  1496 
Bemers  aided  in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  the 
Comishmen,  who  had  risen  against  Henry 
yil.'s  tax-gatherers,  and  after  fighting 
with  the  army  in  France  at  the  taking  of  Te- 
rouenne  (1573),  he  accompanied  the  Princess 
Mary  to  Paris,  as  her  chamberlain,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII. 
(1514).  Inl515he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  subsequently 
English  envoy  in  Spain,  attended  Henry  VII L 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gk>ld,  and  was 
installed  in  the  office  of  Deputy  of  C^ais  in 
1520.  Although  in  ill-health,  and  embarrassed 
by  debt,  he  zealously  performed  the  duties  of 
the  position  until  his  death  in  1532.  It  was 
at  C^dais  that  he  undertook  a  translation  of 
FroiBsart's  Chronicles.  Tlxe  translation  was  so 
sldlfully  executed  in  idiomatic  Enghsh  that  it 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  an  original 
work,  and  to  its  popularity  has  been  ascrib^yl 
the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  historical  readini;^ 
and  composition  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  other  works  include  translations 
of  several  French  and  Spanish  romances,  and 
of  the  Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aureliue. 

H.  Walpole.  Royal  and  N<'}>U  Antkon,  t  S99. 
The  edUio  prinofpa  of  B«menl'  Froi*$art  was 
]^rinted  by  Pjnson  in  London  in  two  toIs.. 
1523  and  1525.  After  paMing  throogh  manj 
editions  in  the  8izt«enth  oentoiy  it  wm«  re- 
printed b/  Mr.  Utterson  in  1812. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Bemicia.    [Nobthuxb&ia.] 

Bertha  (Behcta),  Quebn,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  and 
the  wife  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  On  her 
marriage  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  profess  Christianity  and  worship 
ss  she  pleased.  The  little  Roman  church  of 
St.  Miutin  at  Canterbury  was  eet  apart  for 
her  use.    Her  influence  was  of  great  servioe 
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to  Angoslme  in  hiB  mimionary  Trork.     [Av- 
Bede,  HitL  BeoU*.,  L,  o^.  25. 


(Bborhtkic)  {d.  800),  King 
of  Weasex,  snoceeded  on  C^iiewulf^s  death. 
Ue  maxried  £adburgh,  daughter  of  Ofbiy 
aod  ia  said  to  have  met  his  death  by  drinking 
a  cup  of  poison  prepared  by  her  hands  for 
Another  pexson.  Uia  reign  is  chiefly  remark- 
able tar  the  banishment  of  Egbert  and  the 
fint  appearance  of  the  Danes  on  the  English 
a>ait.  Peace  was  secured  by  the  practical 
ftcksowledgment  on  the  part  of  Wessex  of 
the  sapremacy  of  Mercia. 

Asfflo-Stixoft  Ckrtm. ;  Henrjr  of  Hantingdon. 


was  one  of  the  fortresses  de- 
li vf^red  to  the  English  in  1174,  as  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Faiaise,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands 
till  1189.  It  was  one  of  the  four  burghs 
Kdiabnrgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Stirling  being 
the  other  three)  having  a  parliament,  or 
(tHirt,  of  their  own,  and  from  its  importance 
ffid  wealth  was  for  centuries  a  thorn  in  the 
Side  of  KnyrlimH-  In  March,  1296,  it  was  taken 
hj  Edward  I.,  and  most  of  the  townsmen  put 
to  the  sword,  but  was  recaptured  by  Wallace 
in  September,  1297.  Haying  fallen  again  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  taken  by 
Bmce  in  1318,  and  hold  by  the  Scots  until 
aft»  the  battle  of  Ilalidon  Hill,  1333,  when  it 
v^  seized  by  Edward  III.  From  this  time  it 
wu  rarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  until  it 
*«  surrendered  by  Henrj-  VI.,  in  1461,  in 
onkr  to  secure  a  refuge  in  Scotland.  It  became 
a^ain  an  English  possession  in  1482.  It  was 
^SEuie  indi^pendent  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
hnd  in  1^1.  In  1836  it  was  created  a  county 
of  itself. 


James  Fitz- Jambs,  Duks  of  {b, 
1S70.^.  1 794) ',  was  the  natural  son  of  James  II., 
W  Arabdla  Churchill,  the  sister  of  the  Duke 
^  Haxlborough.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
t^  to  leam  &e  art  of  war  under  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Bada  in  1685.  In  1687  he  was  created  Duke 
Gf  Berwick.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
Btawick  fought  for  his  father  in  Ireland,  and 
^^4  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He 
scenmpanied  James  to  France,  and  served 
^iain-  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  Flanders. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Neerwinden,  but 
exchanged.  In  1696  Berwick  took  a  very 
pRiminent  part  in  the  unsuccessful  plot  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  which  was  to  have  been 
lided  by  a  French  force ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  darker  schemes  of 
^>me  of  the  plotters,  who  aimed  at  removing 
William  III.  by  assassination.  In  1704, 
Berwick,  whose  military  talents  were  now 
highly  esteemed,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
outnd  of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  In  1 705 
He  suppressed  the  Oatmisard  insurrection  in 
Laneuedoc.  In  1 706  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain, 
and  he  did  much  to  restore  the  French  cause. 


which  previously  appeared  almost  desperate. 
In  1707  he  completely  routed  the  English  and 
Imperialists  at  die  g^reat  battle  of  Almanza,  in 
which  hisopponent  wasa  Frenchman,  Ruvigny, 
Marquis  of  Galway.  In  1709,  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  he  was  employed  in  Dauphiny, 
and  conducted  a  skilful  defensive  campaign. 
In  1713  he  returned  to  Spain  and  captured 
Barcelona.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Guienne ;  and  in  1718  he  once 
more  led  a  French  army  into  Spain,  this  time 
in  opposition  to  Philip  v.,  whom  he  had  done 
so  much  to  place  on  the  throne.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  interval  of  peace,  which 
terminated  in  1733,  Berwick  was  called  to 
superintend  the  operations  on  the  Khine. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsbui|f.  Berwick  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  One  of  his 
sons  was  created  Duke  of  Liria,  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  in  the 
peerage  of  France.  Berwick's  military 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  his  celebrated  uncle.  In  some 
other  respects  his  characteristics  were  not 
unlike  those  of  Marlborough.  He  had  the 
same  coldness,  and  could  be  disturbed  neither 
b^  excitement  nor  by  danger.  His  integrity, 
piety,  and  high  sense  of  duty  were  unques- 
tioned, and  his  character  has  been  very  highly 
praised  by  Montesquieu.  Bolingblx)ke  called 
him  the  best  great  man  that  ever  lived. 


Berwick's  HImotrM,  written  by  himself  down 
-  -    ^  |73| 

re  pal 

tariqut  by  MonteMquiea. 


to  1716,  and  oontinned   to  1734  hy  the  Al)b6 
Hook,  were  pablished  in  1778,  with  an  Eloge  HU- 


[S.  J.  L.] 

Berwick,  The  Pacification  of  (1639), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  agreement  con- 
cluded between  Charles  I.  and  five  Scotch  Ck)m- 
miasioners,  the  terms  being  that  the  Scottish 
and  the  Royalist  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
ecclesiastical  matters  referred  to  a  free  general 
assembly,  and  civil  matters  to  a  parliament. 

Berwick.  The  Treaty  of  (January,  1 560) , 
was  concludea  between  Queen  Elizabeth  (repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  (q.v.).  Its  object  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  garrisons  and  troops 
from  Scotland,  Elizabeth  engaging  to  send 
troops  to  the  North  for  that  purpose. 

BeMboronifli,  John  William  Pon- 
SOKBT,  4th  Eabl  of  {b.  1781,  d.  1847),  better 
known  as  Lord  Duncannon,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Knaresborough  in  1805.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Whig  party  for 
many  years,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
drafting  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1831  he  was 
made  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  1834  he  received  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  in  1835  the  Privy  Seal.  In 
1846  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  appointed 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  His  accession  was  very  popular, 
as  he  was  a  resident  Irish  landlord,  and  had 
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always  displayed  a  patriotic  and  liberal 
interest  in  Irish  affairs.  His  Ticeroyalty  ex- 
tended over  the  period  of  the  great  famine, 
and  his  efforts  were  earnestly  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  that  calamity.  He  died  in 
May,  1847,  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

Sezley,  Nicholas  Yansittart,  Lord 
(fi.  1766,  a.  1851),  the  son  of  an  East  Indian 
Director,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1792.  In  1796  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Hastings.  In 
February,  1801,  he  was  sent  with  plenary 
powers  to  detach  the  court  of  Denmars  from 
the  Northern  Alliance.  Returning  to  England 
he  waa  elected  for  Old  Sarum,  and  supported  the 
Addington  ministry,  under  which  he  held  the 
office  of  joint  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  He 
continued  in  office  when  Pitt  again  resumed 
the  Premiership,  and,  in  1805,  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  place  he 
resigned  in  the  same  year  through  some 
difference  with  Pitt  in  regard  to  Lord 
Melville's  conduct.  In  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Grenville  he  again  became  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  In  1812,  having  published  some 
letters  on  financial  questions,  he  was  appointed 
Chan  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Liverpool. 
In  this  important  office  he  remained  eleven 
years,  and  on  his  resignation  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
he  held  for  nine  years.  *'  Industrious  and 
plodding,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  he  had  made 
an  excellent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ;  but 
he  had  neither  the  knowledge  of  finance  nor 
the  dexterity  of  debate  which  would  have 
qualified  him  for  the  post  which,  by  a 
strange  fate,  he  occupied  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  his  successors." 

Memoin  of  Lord  Li««rpool;  Castlereaghf  Me- 
nioirs  and  Lefpatehti;  Bpenoer  Walpole,  Hitt.  qf 
Sng.  from  1816. 

Beymaroo,  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  23, 
1841),  was  one  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
English  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  The 
English  were  in  cantonments  near  Cabul ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  November  a  large  force  of 
Afghans,  which  had  assembled  with  cannon 
on  the  Beymaroo  hills,  was  dislodged  with 
some  difficulty  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  On 
the  22nd  they  appeared  again  at  Beymaroo. 
On  the  23rd  a  sb-ong  force  set  out  before 
daybreak  to  dislodge  them.  The  hill  was 
carried  without  difficulty,  but  thousands  of 
men  quickly  swarmed  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
English  were  overmatched,  with  only  a 
single  gun  to  answer  the  long-range  match- 
locks of  the  Afghans.  The  troops,  shot  down 
like  rabbits,  pining  with  cold  and  hunger, 
lost  courage  and  refused  to  follow  their  officers. 
Finally,  the  whole  body  of  English  soldiers 
abandoned  the  field  and  took  to  flight. 
[Afghan  Wars.] 

Kaye,  Afghan  War;  Abbott,  Afgham,  Ww, 


Seyront.  The  Bomra.kdment  of  (1H40). 
A  joint  British,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  squadron 
in  this  year  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
proceeded  to  bombard  Beyrout,  a  sea-port  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pachalic  of 
Acre,  which  was  held  by  the  troops  of  the 
rebellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali. 
The  town  was  quickly  reduced  to  ruins. 

Bliawnlpore,  or  Doodpontra.  is  a 

native  state  of  the  Punjaub  govemea  by  a 
prince  called  the  Bhawul  Khan,  with  Bhawul* 
pore  as  his  capital.  The  Bhawul  Khan's 
dominions  extended  at  one  time  across  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Upper  Indus,  but  he  was  a 
tributary  of  the  Dooranee  monarch.  Runjeet 
Singh  demanded  the  same  tribute,  and,  on 
failure  of  payment,  seized  the  territory' 
between  the  rivers.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde 
also  took  from  the  Bhawul  Khan  a  large 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Induj^. 
Thus  pressed,  he  readily  accepted,  in  1838, 
the  protection  of  the  British,  by  whom  his 
dominions  were  guaranteed  against  furthi-r 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  his  powerful 
neighbours. 

Sliopal  is  A  small  Indian  native  princi- 
pality  in  Malwa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
bnddah.  In  1778  the  reigning  prince  was 
the  only  chief  in  Central  India  who  afforded 
any  support  to  G-eneral  Goddard  in  his  adven- 
turous march  across  the  peninsula.  This 
created  an  undying  friendi^p  between  the 
Bhopal  dynasty  and  the  English,  who  pro- 
tected Bhopal  against  the  Mahrattas.  In  1817. 
during  the  3Iahratta  War,  Lord  Hastings  con- 
eluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  this  state,  and 
granted  it  five  valuable  provinces  which  h^id 
been  taken  from  the  Peishwa.  The  Bhopnl 
state  has  long  been  governed  by  female  rulers 
or  Begums,  who  have  displayed  great  capacity 
for  administration.  The  principality  is  said 
to  be  the  best  governed  of  the  Indian  native 
states.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  Begnm  of 
Bhopal  gave  great  assistance  to  the  Engliah, 
and  both  she  and  her  daughter  and  successor 
were  created  Knights  of  the  Star  of  India. 

SllOlUlla  was  the  family  name  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Nagpore  or  Berar.     [Maiihatta^.] 

Bhotan  War,  The  (1864^-1865).  In 
the  year  1862  a  quarrel  arose  between  th^ 
independent  Bhotan  state  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  and  the  English  government  with 
reference  to  some  frontier  territories  in 
Assam.  Various  outrages  were  committed 
by  the  Bhotias  on  English  subjects,  and  in 
1863  an  embassy  under  the  lion.  AshUy 
Eden  was  insulted  and  ill-treated.  War  was 
declared  in  Nov.,  1864.  It  was  badly  con- 
ducted, and  the  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
Bhotias  struggled  desperately,  but  finally 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Bhotiais 
ceded  the  frontier  districts  of  Assam,  for  whi«'h 
the  English  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  grant  of 
26,000  rupees. 
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U  A  native  state  of  Bajpiitana. 
Tbe  town'of  Bhaztpore  has  been  twice  be- 
sUr^red  by  the  English.  (1)  In  1805,  the 
Bhaztpore  Bajah  having  taken  part  with  the 
MzJmttaa,  General  Lake  determined  on  in- 
vif^ing  the  {dace.  It  was  a  town  and  fortreas, 
ei^ht  miles  in  circumference^  eurroonded  by 
» lotty  mud  wall  of  great  thickness,  and  pro- 
tf<ted.  by  nomeroiia  bastions,  and  a  deep 
ditch  filled  with  water.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  ibont  8,000  of  the  Bajah's  troops  and  the 
rtpmnant  of  Holkar*8  infantry.  Without  a 
soffidokt  siege  train,  without  an  engineer 
oSeer  of  any  experience,  without  even  a 
reconnaissance.  Lake  resolved  at  once  to  carry 
tl^  town  by  assault.  Four  unsuccessful 
asiaolts  were  made,  entailing  the  loss  of  3,200 
a»n  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
Anally  were  f:ompeUed  to  withdraw.  This 
sanwable  siege  lasted  from  Jan.  4th  to 
AfHil  2l8t.  (2)  In  the  year  1825,  a  disputed 
«33oasian  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  occurred. 
The  expelled  prince  had  been  under  British 
pFoteetion,  and  so,  though  Lord  Amherst  was 
ii  first  inclined  for  non-intervention.  Lord 
Ojmbermere,  the  commander-in-chief,  under- 
t<jok  to  reduce  the  hitherto  impregnable 
itjTinghQld.  Having  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  women  and  cluldren,  which  was  refused, 
be-  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After 
two  months'  siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and 
in  tvo  hours  the  town  was  taken ;  the  fortress 
yna  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  zightf  ol 
pince  lestored. 

Bhya,  in  Hindustani,  signifies  "lady,** 
a&i  was  affixed  to  the  names  of  all  Mahratta 
biifA  of  distinction—^.^.,  Tara  Bhye,  the  wife 
ci  the  first  Holkar ;  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  cele- 
^saied  concubine  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  &c. 

Bihle,   £noush   Translations  ov  the. 

la  the  early  times  of  English  Church  history 

teanslationa    of   portions  of    the   Scriptures 

^fK  undertaken   for   the  use  of  the   less 

Wued  priests.  Bishop  Aldhelm,  of  Sherborne 

vbo  died  in  709),  is  said  to  have  translated 

tb>»  Pslter.      Bede  translated    the    Gospel 

^i  H,  John,  and  finished  the  work  on  his 

'i^ftth-bed  in  735.    King  Alfred  encouraged, 

^  lie  did  not  actually  undertake,  the  trans- 

^itk}D  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  current  in 

tif-  tfrnth  oenttiry.    Towards  the  end  of  that 

c^ory,  a   Benedictine  scholar,  iElfric  (who 

<i^d  Archbishop    of    Canterbury    in   1005), 

translated    parts  of   the   Books   of   Moses, 

toe«ther  with  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Esther, 

•^ob,    Karcabees,    and   Judith.      After   the 

\<xnnan   Conquest,  the   early  form  of    the 

Eoglisb  language  gradually  altered,  and  these 

tnnslaUons  beoune  obsolete.    In  the  middle 

of  the  thirteenth  century  a  version  of  the 

whole  Bible  in  Norman-French  was  current 

amongst   the   nobles.      In    the    fourteenth 

century,  about  1325,  two  translations  of  the 

Psalms  into  English  appeared  almost  at  the 

ttme  time.    One  was  by  William  of  Shore- 


ham,  a  Kentish  priest ;  the  other  by  Bobert 
KoUe,  who  is  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Ham- 
pole.  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
saw  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  a  work  directed  by  John 
Wyclif.  Besides  being  a  philosopher  and 
theolog^ian,  Wyclif  was  also  a  fervent  and 
diligent  pastor.  He  was  struck  by  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  and  resolved 
to  remedy  it.  He  himself  undertook  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  friend  and  follower, 
Nicolas  of  Hereford,  began  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Nicolas  advanced  in 
his  work  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Baruch,  when 
he  was  called  to  account  for  a  sermon  which 
he  had  pi'eached  at  Oxford.  Wyclif,  most 
probably,  completed  the  unfinished  work. 
It  would  seem  that  this  translation  was  done 
by  the  end  of  1382,  and  was  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people  by  itinerant  preachers. 
The  tran^tion  was  made  from  the  Latin 
version  of  St.  Jerome,  known  as  the  Vulgate. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  style  between 
the  work  of  the  two  translators.  Nicolas  of 
Hereford  gave  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Latin  in  a  stiff  and  bald  manner.  Wyclif 
was  less  a  slave  to  the  original,  and  showed  a 
power  of  forcible  and  idiomatic  writing  which 
sets  his  translation  as  the  highest  point  in 
the  development  of  Middle  English  prose. 
No  sooner  was  the  work  done  than  Wyclif 
was  aware  that  it  needed  revision.  This 
task  he  at  once  began,  and  it  was  carried  on 
after  his  death  by  his  follower,  John  Purvey, 
who  finished  the  revision  in  1388,  and  thereby 
gave  greater  uniformity  and  precision  to  the 
work.  The  circulation  of  the  Wyclifite 
versions  in  manuscript  amongst  the  people 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doctrinal 
changes  which  the  influence  of  the  German 
reformers  introduced  amongst  a  growing 
party  in  the  English  Church.  But  Wyclif*s 
translation  existed  only  in  manuscript,  and 
the  printing-press  had  begun  to  work  its 
change  in  the  spread  of  literature.  A  printed 
Bible  was  nece&sary,  and  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  a  Cambridge  scholar,  William 
Tyndale.  He  did  not  adopt  Wyclif's  version, 
because  its  language  was  by  this  time  anti- 
quated, and  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
text  had  in  his  day  made  considerable  pro- 
gress amongst  learned  men.  Tyndale  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
text  of  Erasmus,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
it.  In  1526  this  translation,  which  was 
printed  at  Worms  in  1525,  was  secretly 
introduced  into  England,  and  was  largely 
circulated,  though  efforts  were  made  by  the 
bishops  to  seize  the  copies  and  commit  them 
to  the  flames.  Tyndale  next  began  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1530,  an  English  version  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  was  continuing  his  labours 
when,  in  1635,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Antwerp 
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and  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  in  the 
following  year  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.     At  his  death  his  translation  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles.     His  work  was  revised  by  his 
frieod  and  fellow-labourer,  John  Rogers,  and 
its  publication,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Matthew  (probably  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
found  the  funds  for  the  undertaking),  was 
begun    secretly    in    Antwerp.      Meanwhile, 
another  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
in  progress  at  the  hands  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  was  favoured  by  Cromwell.    This  trans- 
lation was  not  made  from  the  original,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Gh^rman  trand&tions.     It  was  pub- 
lished secretly  (probably  at  Zurich)  in  1536, 
and  dedicated  to  Henry  YIII.,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Cranmer  and   Cromwell. 
Tyndale's  version,  as  edited  by  Rogers,  was 
completed  from  Coverdale' s  translation.     It 
was  published  by  Grafton,  an  English  printer, 
in   l937i  and  received    the    king's   licence. 
The  royal  sanction  given  to  this  translation 
marked  the  final  victory  of  the  party  which 
was  in  favour  of  doctrinal  reform.      From 
this  time  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous  for  the 
people,  but  was  expressly  sanctioned.     The 
circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
was  eagerly  promoted.    In  1 639  was  published 
at  London  an  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible, 
slightly  revised  by  R.  Tavemer.    In  1640  a 
considerable    revision    of    this    version  was 
made  under  Cranmer's  direction,  and  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  known  also  as  the  Ghi^t  Bible, 
was    the    first  "appointed    to    be    read   in 
churches*'  by  royal  command.     In   1642  a 
reaction  set  in.     The  Roman  party  objected 
to  Cranmer*8  Bible,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  revision  in  their  own  favour.    Henry  VIII., 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  forbade  the  perusal  of 
the  New  Testament  in  English  to  women, 
labourers,  and  uneducated  persons.     During 
the  reigpis  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  way  of  translation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth appeared  a  new  version,  known  as  the 
Genevan  Bible,  because  it  was  the  work  of 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  where  it  was  first 
published  in  1560.    Chief  among  the  trans- 
tatoi's    were    Gk)odman,    Whittingham,    and 
Knox.     It  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  but,  as  was  to  bo  expected, 
betrayed  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
Culvin.     In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
these  various  translations,  Archbishop  Parker 
thought  it  desirable  to   establish  a  uniform 
and  amended  edition.     He  accordingly  dis- 
tributed the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  as 
thoy  stood  in  Cranmer's  edition,  amongst  the 
bishops  for  revision,  desiring  them  not  to 
change  the  text  save  where  it  varied  mani- 
festly from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original 
llic  result  of  two  years  of  revision  was  the 
publication,  in  1668>  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 


The  Convocation  of  1671   ordered  that  all 
Church  officers  should  provide  copies  for  use 
in    their    churches.       Finally,   the   English 
Bible  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.    For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
complete  revision,  forty-seven  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were  selected 
for  the  task.     They  divided  themselves  into 
three  companies,  which  met  at  Westminster, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.    Twenty-five  under- 
took the    Old  Testament,   fifteen  the  New 
Testament,  and  seven  the  Apocrypha.     They 
worked  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  kin^ 
for  their  gfuidanco.  •  They  were  bidden  to 
take  as  their  basis  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
depart  from   it  only  when  necessary.     The 
work  done  by  the  separate  committees  was 
afterwards  supervised  and  reduced  to  regn> 
larity  by  a  committee  of  six  persons.     After 
three  years'  labour  the  version  known  as  the 
Authorised  Version  was    produced.       Some 
doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
authorisation.     It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
words  **  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches ; " 
but  there  exists  no  record  of  any  aathoxi- 
tative  or  exclusive  authorisation.     However, 
either    by    royal   authority  or    by    natuxal 
selection,  the  version  of  1611  has  ousted  its 
predecessors,  and  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
has  been  exclusively  used  in  England.      In 
1870  the  conviction  that  increased  knowledj<e 
both  of  the  text  and  of  the  language  of  the 
original  required  an  alteration  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
vocation   of    the    Province    of    Canterbury. 
Two    companies    for    the    revision    of    the 
Authorised  Version  were  appointed,  one  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  Uie  New. 
The    members    were   chosen    from   Biblical 
scholars  of  various  Protestant  donominatiims, 
and  committees  were  formed  in  America  for 
the    purpose    of   acting   with   the    English 
revisers.    Following  previous  precedent,  th 
object  of  the  revisers  was  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  with  as  few  changes  as 
was  consistent  with  faithfulness.      The   re- 
vised version   of   the  New  Testament   was 
published  early  in  1880. 

Anderson,  ^nmnlf  o/  tht  EnglitX  Bfhl* ; 
Cotton,  Hut.  of  EdUunu  oT  th«  JlrmlMk  Bihu  ; 
Madden  and  Forshall,  WydiJiU  V^rmon: 

[M.  C] 

BidaMOa,  The  Passage  of  the  (Oct.  7. 
1813),  by  the  English  in  the  Peninsular  AVar, 
was  a  well-planned  surprise  of  a  remarka>»ly 
strong  position.  The  French  held  the  height  * 
of  a  lofty  mountain  group — ^the  Rhune,  tli- 
Commissari,  and  the  Bayonotte — and  thoy  hmi 
also  strengthened  their  position  by  artifii  in 
works.  Wellington,  with  gr<^eat  skill,  con- 
cealed the  real  point  of  his  attack.  Suddenly 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th,  the  column- 
of  attack  forded  the  river  with  such  celerity 
that  the  French  had  not  even  fired  a  scui 
before  the  troops  fonned  up  on  the  right  bank 
Oi\e  after  another    the   three   ridges — th 
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Bkyoaette,  Gommiflaari,  and  Puerto  de  Vera — 
v««  faooeaaiTely  carried;  bat  Clausel  fell 
1>4ck  on  the  Riiime,  the  strongest  of  all,  and 
held  it  during  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
afnid  of  being  cat  off,  he  retreated,  and 
cuQcentfsted  his  forces  on  the  ridge  behind 
tere.  The  Iom  of  the  alliefl  was  1,600,  that 
of  the  French  200  less;  bat  many  of  the 
reported  loeaea  among  the  former  were  really 
ftrugglers,  who  were  becoming  more  nnmerous 
tsvery  day. 

Napier,  Pemmmdar  War;  CUston,  Prntnmlar 


Bigod,  Faxilt  of.  Roger  Bigod,  a  noor 
Norman  knight,  entered  England  with  Wil- 
Ikm  the  Conqueror,  and  in  1075  received  a 
grant  of  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
Kalph  of  Wader,  £arl  of  East  Anglia.  His 
eUer  son  William  was  drowned  in  the  White 
i^iip,  1120;  his  younger,  Hugh,  obtained  the 
esrldom  of  Norfolk  from  Stephen  (date  uncer- 
tain j,  was  confirmed  in  it  by  Henry  II.,  and 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  1 174.  His  son  Roger, 
secmid  earl  and  godson  (afterwards  third 
«(trl),  was  among  the  twenty-five  executors 
of  Magna  Charta.  Hugh,  third  earl,  married 
^ad,  eldest  co-heiress  of  William  Marshall, 
£arl  ai  Pembroke,  and  had  two  sons — Roger, 
ioorth  eari,  who  inherited  the  Marshalship  of 
F.nglamd  through  his  mother,  and  died  with- 
oat  imie;  and  Hogh,  who  was  appointed 
Jsiticiar  by  the  Barons  in  1268,  and  whose 
«n  RogcET  aocoeeded  his  uncle  in  the  earldom 
in  1270.  It  was  this  Bigod  who  helped 
t>  aecure  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 
He  rarrendered  his  earldom  and  estates,  in 
1302,  to  the  king,  and  received  them  back  for 
life  only ;  and  though  he  left  a  brother,  upon 
til  death  in  1307,  the  earldom  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  Bigod  family. 

BOletiBlf  soldiers  in  private  houses  had  be- 
t»n#'  snch  an  oppressive  burden  under  Charles 
I  that  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Petition  of 
Hisht  is  expressly  directed  against  the  practice 
■'t  qtiartering  soldiers  or  mariners  on  private 
iSfliTiduala  against  their  will.  The  practice, 
i^wever,  still  continued  until  an  Act  passed 
^  16S1  provided  that  "no  officer,  military  or 
nril,  or  other  persons,  shall  quarter  or  billet 
uij  soldier  upon  any  inhabitant  of  the  realm 
■ '  any  degree,  quality,  or  profession  without 
His  consent.*'  This  Act  is  suspended  annually 
^y  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  allows  soldiers  to 
be  billeted  on  innkeepers  and  victuallers. 


ly  pARLiAMicNTAitT,  are  either  public, 
doling  with  matters  of  public  policy,  or 
{.'tivate,  being  such  as  concern  personal  or 
local  interests.  The  system  by  which  legis- 
Ution  was  founded  on  petition  made  it  pos- 
nl>le  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  petition  so  that 
the  statute  should  not  really  answer  to  the 
rH)oe8t,  and  even  to  found  a  statute  on  a 
petition  in  which  the  Commons  had  not  con- 
curred. These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
redgn  of  Henry  VI.,  when  bills  in  the  form  of 


statutes  began  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses. 
As  the  Commons  have  the  sole  right  of  taxa- 
tion, the  larger  number  of  bills  must  originate 
with  them.  Bills  on  certain  subjects,  such 
as  religion  and  trade,  must  originate  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  mode  of 
procedure  with  reference  to  bills  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons, 
however,  a  member  has  to  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Lords.  When  leave  is  moved  for,  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  read  and  its  object  is  usually 
stated.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  is 
ordered.  It  is  then  presented,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  put  that  it  be  now  read  the  first  time. 
This  question  must  be  decided  without 
amendment  or  debate.  If  it  is  negatived, 
the  bill  disappears  fiom  the  orders,  but  the 
question  may  be  again  brought  forward.  If 
it  is  carried,  the  question  is  put  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  bill  is  printed. 
When  the  day  comes  the  bill  appears  in  the 
orders,  and  the  question  is  put  that  it  be  tww 
read  a  second  time.  This  is  the  critical  stage, 
and  the  whole  principle  can  now  be  made  a 
matter  of  debate.  A  bill  may  be  opposed  at 
all  its  stages,  but  as  it  is  at  this  point  that 
opposition  is  generally  made,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  this  subject  hero.  It  is  usual,  in 
opposing  a  bill,  to  do  so  by  an  amendment  of 
postponement  for  three  or  six  months,  or  by 
some  rosoliition  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
measuro.  "  The  previous  question  "  may  also 
be  moved.  By  this  means,  however,  the  bill 
is  not  extinguished  and  can  be  ordered  for 
another  day,  while  the  postponement  of  a  bill 
to  a  time  when  Parliament  wiU  not  be  sitting, 
or  the  adoption  of  an  adverse  resolution,  puts 
an  end  to  it  for  the  session.  It  is  unusual  to 
reject  a  bill  in  direct  terms,  and  such  a  course 
would  imply  that  it  contained  matter  offen- 
sive to  the  House.  When  the  bUl  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  it  is  brought  beforo  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  receives 
any  amendments  which  may  be  made  to  it. 
Wnen  it  has  received  its  final  shape  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  has  then  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  after  that  the  question  is 
put  "  That  this  bill  do  pass,"  and  on  this  it  is 
not  usual  to  divide.  It  is  then  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  or  down  to  the  Commons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  House  which  receives  it.  If  it  is  amended, 
it  is  again  sent  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  if  the  amendments  are  disagreed 
upon,  it  is  usual  to  send  a  message  to  state 
the  reasons  of  the  disagreement,  or  to  desire 
a  conference.  When  the  bill  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  it  receives  the  royal  assent, 
which  may  be  given  by  commission,  in  the 
words,  "  La  reine  le  venlt."  The  form  of 
dissent,  *'  La  reine  s'avisera,'*  has  not  been 
used  since  1707,  so  that  the  crown  may  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  relinquished  its  right  in 
this  matter.    All  money  bills  must  originate 
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with  the  CommonB,  and,  though  the  Lords 
may  reject  a  money  bill,  they  may  not  amend 
it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  unconstitutional 
practice  of  **  tacking,"  by  which,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  wished  to  force  a  measure 
on  the  Lords,  it  was  tacked  on  to  a  money 
bill,  so  that  the  Lords  had  to  pass  the  biU 
entire  or  refuse  the  supply.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  questions  of  the  Insh  For- 
feitures, 1699,  and  of  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  1706.  The  rejection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duty, 
2 1  st  May,  1 860,  was  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
by  the  Commons.  Such  rejection  is  now  made 
almost  impossible  by  including  the  whole  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  budget  in  a  single  Act. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  on  private  matters 
occasioned  the  appointment  of  Receivers  and 
Triers  of  Petitions.  These  officers,  if  they 
found  no  redress  for  the  wrong  complained  of 
in  the  Courts,  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment. Petitions  to  the  Commons  are  frequent 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  From  these 
petitions  private  bills  took  their  rise.  These 
pass  through  the  same  stages  as  public  bills. 
in  dealing  with  them  the  judiciid  functions  . 
of  Parliament  are  especially  prominent.  Pri- 
vate biUs  are  brought  in  on  petition  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  promoters.  Before  a 
private  bill  is  brought  in,  it  is  subjected  to 
examiners  of  both  Houses,  who  see  that  the 
standing  orders  are  complied  with.  The 
second  reading  of  a  private  bill  affirms  the 
claim,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preamble  can  be  made 
good.  It  is  referred,  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  or 
Special  Committee  to  decide  on  this,  and  by 
this  Committee   the  question    between  the 

Setitioners  and'  their  opponents  is  heard  and 
etermined«    [Pabliamrmt.] 

Sir  T.  E.  May,  ParUamentary  PraeiuM;   txid 
the  aathorltles  eiTen  nader  FAMiiAMMvr. 

[W.  H.] 

SinffhAllIf  Sib  Riorakd,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  Ireland,  1680,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  able  naval  officers.  In  1686  he  was 
employed  on  service  in  Ireland,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  Scotch  force  which  had  landed  to  join 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  He  was 
subaequently  made  Governor  of  Connaught, 
and,  whilst  holding  that  office,  gained  con- 
siderable notoriety  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  Spaniards  who  wefe  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada 
in  1688. 


{d.  660),  the  apostle  of  Wessex, 
was  probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Honorius  to  "  scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those  farthest 
inland  territories  of  the  English  which  no 
teacher  had  yet  visited,"  but  landing  in 
Hampshire  in  634  he  found  that  Wessex  was 
still  in  heathenism,  and  accordingly  preached 
the  Qospel  there,  meeting  with  immeoiate  suc- 
cess.  The  two  kings,  Cynegils  and  Cwichelm, 


were  baptised,  and  Birinus  was  established  as 
Bi^op  of  Dorchester,  from  whence  he  *'  went 
up  and  down  among  the  West  Saxons, 
that  is,  from  Dorset  to  Buckinghamshire, 
from  Surrey  to  the  Severn,  preaching,  cate- 
chising, baptising,  calling  many  people  to  the 
Lord  by  his  pious  labours,  and  building  and 
dedicating  churches." 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron.;  Bede,  Hitt,  Rcdn. ;    W. 
Bright,  Early  Bng.  Church  Hut. 

Sinuin^liaiiiy  John,  Kaul  of  Louth 
{d.  1329),  was  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
Athenry,  and  was  nominated,  in  1318,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in 
Irekmd.  He  won  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  and 
sent  Edward  Bruce*s  head  to  Edward  III. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  and  for  liia 
prowess  in  fighting  the  O'Connors,  he  waa 
made  Earl  of  Louth.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Butlers  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  their  feud  with  tho 
houses  of  De  Burgh  and  Poer.  In  1329  be, 
together  with  some  160  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, was  treacherouslv  murdered  by  the 
**  Germans  and  savages. 

Birmingliaiiiy  &&  &  market  town,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Previous  to  the 
Conquest  it  formed  piut  of  the  possessions  of 
a  faxnily  of  the  same  name^  and  the  manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Binninghams  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Leland's  time  it  was 
already  known  for  its  cutlery  and  hardware 
manufactures.  During  the  Civil  War  Prince 
Kupert*8  passage  through  tho  town,  in  164.3, 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place.  Birmingham 
shared  largely  in  the  industrial  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  rapidly- 
reached  a  position  of  the  first  importance 
among  English  towns.  Its  inhabitants  took  a 
very  prominent  share  in  the  transactions  which 
led  to  the  Keform  Bill,  and  have  been  distin* 
guished  by  their  activity  in  all  political 
movements  since  that  time.  It  received  the 
franchise  by  that  measure,  a  municipal  constt* 
tution  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1836,  and  a  third  representative  in  1868. 

Birmingham  Political  Union,  Th«, 

was  an  association  formed  in  the  beginning  of 
1830.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments;  hut  it  soon  adopted  tho 
programme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  agitation  for  that 
purpose.  As  early  as  Feb.,  1830,  it  was 
noticed  and  denounced  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  by  Huskisson.  Its  leading  member 
was  Mr.  Attwood,  who  afterwards  Bat  in  the 
reformed  Parliament  for  Birmingham.  The 
original  design  was  "to  form  a  general 
pohtical  union  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  people ; "  and  as  the  political 
unions  of  many  other  places  were  affiliated  to 
that  of  Birmingham,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reform  agitators  of  that  town  were  practically 
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at  the  head  of  the  movement.  When  the 
House  oi  Lords  showed  a  dispoeition  to  reject 
the  Bill,  immense  meetings  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  in 
viiich  threats  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and 
«Tea  of  open  violence,  were  freely  used.  In 
1831  a  proclamation  was  iasaed  against 
political  uniona,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Binoingham  Union  considerably  modified 
lU  or^ganiaation.  It  continued,  however,  to 
display  great  activity,  and  on  the  7th  of 
K4y/l832,  all  the  Unions  of  the  Midland 
Counties  aMembled  at  Newhall  Hill,  Birming- 
ham, to  the  number  of .  150,000  members. 
Such  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the 
eoontry  had  their  effect  on  the  House  of 
Luf  da,  and  brought  about  the  final  acceptance 
ofthieBilL 


_  Hiots  (1791)  arose  out  of 

tbe  intolerant  party  spirit  which  was  largely 
eroked  in  England  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  In  many  places 
MBocations  had  been  formed  for  the  oelebra- 
tioa  of  the  14th  July,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Bevolution.  The  extreme  Tories,  who 
tfrted  themselves  *'the  friends  of  order," 
e^^nrhere  took  alaim  ;  and  in  Birmingham 
ft  handbill  was  circulated  in  which  the 
pfindples  and  objects  of  the  association  were 
groBBly  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  The 
tasodation  at  once  denied  its  authenticity, 
sad  at  first  Uiought  of  giving  up  the  meeting 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
ciztnilar.  This  opinion  was,  however,  over- 
rolel;  and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
14th  July.  While  the  members  of  the 
tftodation  were  at  dinner,  the  hotel  was 
iornmnded  by  a  mob,  who,  after  shouting, 
**  Church  and  King ! "  for  half  an  hour,  retired 
oidy  to  retom  in  redoubled  force.  .  They 
tfaiai  broke  into  the  house,  but  found  that  the 
nemben  had  fled.  Baffled  and  disappointed, 
tW  diverted  their  fury  upon  two  Dissenting 
i^'itpels,  which  they  demolished.  They  next 
attacked  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  set- 
tbg  8re  to  it  burnt  it,  together  with  the  vain- 
ly library  of  its  owner ;  and  for  two  days  and 
Bights  they  carried  on  the  work  of  destruction 
«^)i]ut  the  property  of  prominent  Dissenters. 
()n  the  third  day  their  efforts  slackened,  and 
39  the  fourth  several  squadrons  of  cavalry 
tfjoing  into  the  town  soon  restored  order. 
Laofi^<ad,  Binaimgham;   Adolphns,  Hid.  qf 

BisllOp.  The  highest  order  of  clergy  in 
the  Church  The  early  British  Church  was 
of^mised  under  bishops,  three  of  whom  were 
pn^sent  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  Chris- 
tianity, which  died  away  before  the  invasion 
o£  the  English,  was  brought  back  in 
southern  England  by  the  Roman  missionary 
Augustine,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Pope 
Gre^^ory  I.,  established  bishops  to  direct 
t>»e  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  converts.  In 
Xorthumbria    the     Colnmban     missionaries 


had  monastic  bishops  after  their  custom. 
When  the  conversion  of  England  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Church  united  under  the 
Roman  organisation.  Archbishop  Theodore 
(669 — 693)  carried  out  the  work  of  diocesan 
arrangement.  The  whole  of  England  was 
divided  into  dioceses  which  were  the  sphere 
of  administration  of  a  bishop.  England  was 
also  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
over  each  of  which  was  set  an  archbishop. 
The  mode  of  electing  bishops  seems  to  have 
varied ;  sometimes  the  clergy  appointed,  some- 
times the  king  in  the  Witenagemot.  The 
bishops  sat  in  the  Witenagemot^  and  also  in 
the  shire-moots ;  they  had  temporal  juris- 
diction within  Uieir  own  lands;  moreover, 
they  exercised  a  penitential  discipline  over 
moitd  offenders,  and  judged  the  offences  of 
the  clergy.  The  connection  between  Church 
and  State  was  close,  and  we  find  no  disputes 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  juris- 
diction. Similarly,  national  or  provincial 
councils  made  canons  for  the  Church,  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
eialdormen.  Bishops  soon  showed  themselves 
statesmen,  and  Dunstan  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  first  great  English  minister.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  William  I.  recognised  the 
political  importance  of  bishops  by  dis- 
possessing the  English  occupants  of  their  sees 
and  setting  Normans  in  their  stead.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  was  in  all  things  William  I.'s 
chief  adviser,  and  by  his  influence  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  separated  from  the 
secular  courts.  The  bishops  no  longer  held 
pleas  in  the  hundred  court  or  shire  court,  but 
in  courts  of  their  own,  which  alone  decided 
spiritual  cases  according  to  canon  law. 
William  II.  applied  to  the  lands  of  bishops 
the  full  rigour  of  feudal  extortion,  and  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  that  he  might  himself 
receive  their  revenues.  Under  Henry  I. 
Anselm  raised  the  question  of  investitures — 
he  refused  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
king  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.^  The 
residt  of  this  conflict  was  a  compromise,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  bishops  were  to 
receive  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual  offlce 
from  spiritual  persons,  and  were  to  do 
homage  to  the  lung  for  their  temporalities. 
By  this  change  the  bishops  were  not  really 
benefited;  their  constitutional  position  was 
made  more  like  that  of  barons,  and  lost  much 
of  its  distinctive  character.  The  election  to 
biHhoprics,  according  to  the  canons,  was  in- 
vested in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
churches;  but  practically  their  right  was 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will. 
The  methods  of  capitular  elections  frequently 
led  to  disputes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Pope.  In  120G  Pope  Innocent 
III.  rejected  both  the  nominee  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  ap- 
pointed Stephen  Lani^on  archbishop.  From 
this  time  the  Popes  frequently  appointed,  and 
appeals  were  common.    The  system  of  pro- 
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visioxiB  was  in  the  next  century  extended  to 
bishoprics.  But  as  the  crown  grew  stronger 
in  the  next  centary  the  king  nominated,  and 
the  Pope  appointed  the  same  person  by  pro- 
vision. Papal  interference  waa  strong  enongh 
to  overthrow  the  rights  of  chapters,  but  waa 
powerless  against  a  strong  king. 

The  bishops  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  a  strong  element  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  oppression,  and  rank 
amongst  the  stauncheat  upholders  of  English 
liberties.  But  the  growth  of  Lollardism  in 
the  fourteenth  century  led  them  to  support 
the  crown,  and  under  Henry  VIII.  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  royal  will.  The 
alternations  of  religious  policy  in  the  reigns 
of  £dward,YI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  led  to 
frequent  deprivations,  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  case  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to 
the  execution  of  bishops.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  tiie  rapacity  of 
courtiers  despoiled  the  sees  of  many  of  their 
possessions.  Elizabeth  showed  her  bishops 
scant    courtesy,    suspended    them    at    her 

Sleasure,  and  even  threatened  them  with 
eposition.  From  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bishops 
exercised  little  political  influence.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  epiacopacy  was  abolished  and 
bishops  were  dispossessed  of  their  sees  till  the 
Restoration.  The  petition  of  the  seven 
bishops  to  James  II.  against  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  and  their  subsequent  trial  for 
libel  and  acquittal,  is  the  last  time  when  the 
action  of  bishops  materially  affected  the  course 
of  English  history. 

At  present  a  bishop  is  the  head  of  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  He  has  the  power  of 
ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  of  consecrating 
churches,  and  performing  certain  ecclesiastical 
acts  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he 
is  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  certain  cases 
within  his  diocese,  and  exercises  disciplinary 
power  over  his  clergy.  There  are  two  arch- 
bishops and  thirty-one  bishops  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Archbishops  of  Ckntefbury 
and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  always  sit  as  lords 
spiritual  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  of  the 
other  bishops,  twenty-one  are  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  order  of  seniority  of  crea- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  in 
no  case  a  lord  spiritual,  and  by  an  Act  of 
1847,  it  was  enacted  that  the  number  of 
lords  spiritual  should  not  be  increased  by 
the  creation  of  new  bishoprics.  The 
election  to  bishoprics  was  settled  by  an 
Act  of  1544 ;  providing  that  the  king  send 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  his  licence  to  elect, 
called  his  conge  tTflire^  which  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  person  whom 
he  would  have  them  elect;  if  they  delay 
aboTB  twelve  days  the  king  may  nominate. 
In  the  rear  1848  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford  elected,  according  to  the  royal  eongi 
d^Hire^  Dr.  Hampden ;  but  at  the  time  of  his 


confirmation  objections  against  him  were  ten- 
dered. The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided 
that  these  objections  need  not  be  received,  as 
the  e<mgi  d^elirt  was  imperative.  Thus  the 
appointment  to  bishoprics  ia  practically  vested 
in  the  crown. 

Btabbs,  Conpf.  Hivt ;  Hook,  tAvu  of  the  Artk- 
bi«Kof»  qf  Cowtorbttry ;  Diooesan  Hwlorim,  pul»> 
lished  br  the  Societj  for  Promoting  GhrUtJan 
Knowledge ;  Bams  and  Phillimore,  £ocUsiaata- 
ool  Xiow :  Godwin,  Bi  PrtBralOmt  AngliBB. 

[M.C.] 

BudlOpirio«  'Hie  sphere  within  which  a 
bishop  exertdses  Ids  authority.  In  the 
Briti^  Church  there  seem  to  have  been 
three  bishoprics  corresponding  to  the  three 
provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided  hy 
the  Romans.  When  in  697  Pope  Gregory  I. 
sent  Augustine  to  evangelise  England,  his 
scheme  for  ecclesiastical  organisation  waa 
that  London  and  York  should  be  the  centres 
of  the  ialand.  Augustine  was  to  be  Biahop  of 
London  with  twelve  suffragans,  and  was  to 
send  another  to  York,  who  was  in  turn  to 
have  twelve  sufEragans.  This  scheme  waa 
not  fully  carried  out;  but  the  formation  of 
sees  marks  the  progress  of  the  conversion  of 
England,  and  the  sees  followed  the  di visions 
of  kingdoms  or  tribes.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury was  Bishop  of  Kent ;  in  604  he  sot  up 
Justus  at  Bochester  as  Bishop  of  liVest  Kent, 
and  Mellitus  at  London  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons.  In  625,  Paulinus  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  with  his  see  at 
York ;  but  the  work  of  Paulinus  did  not  Iast« 
and  Northumbria  received  Christianity  from 
the  Columban  monks  of  lona,  one  of  whom, 
Aldan,  was  made  Bishop  of  lindisfame  in 
635.  In  630  Felix  created  the  sec  of  Ea&t 
Anglia  atDunwich.  In  635  the  West  Saxons 
received  as  bishop  Birinus,  who  fixed  his  aoat 
at  Dorchester.  The  see  of  Mercia  was,  in 
650,  set  up  at  Lichfield.  Thus  the  early 
kingdoms  received  bishops,  and  were  con- 
verted into  ecclesiastical  dioceses.  The 
further  organisation  of  England  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  who  laboured 
from  669  to  693.  He  broke  up  the  largQ 
dioceses,  but  in  so  doing  followed  the  lines 
of  tribal  arrangements  that  were  earlier  than 
the  seven  kingdoms.  He  divided  East  Anglia 
into  north  and  south,  and  sot  a  bishop  over 
the  northern  part  at  Elmham  in  673.  He 
established  a  see  for  the  Hecanas  at  Hereford 
in  676,  and  for  the  lindiswaras  at  Sidna- 
chester  in  678.  The  Northumbrian  Churuh 
had  before  this  conformed  to  the  Roman  use. 
Its  large  extent  was  divided  by  the  recog- 
nition of  York  as  the  see  of  the  Deirans^ 
while  Bemicia  was  divided  between  Lindis- 
fame and  Hexham,  which  was  made  a  see  in 
678;  in  681  the  Northumbrian  dominions  in 
Strathclyde  received  a  bishop  at  Whithem. 
In  680  the  Hwiccas  had  a  bishop  at  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Middle  Angles  at  Leicester. 
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In  706  Wenex  was  (liTided  by  a  new  see  at 
t^Storbonie,  and  in  709  a  mission  see  for  the 
Sottth  Sazona  was  set  op  at  Selsey.  In  909 
King  Edward  the  Elder  divided  the  see  of 
Sherborne,  and  gave  the  men  of  Somerset  a 
bishop  at  WeUa,  and  the  men  of  Devon 
i  bishop  at  Crediton.  The  troubles  of 
Xoithnmbria  affected  its  episcopal  arraDge- 
mente;  after  814  no  Bishop  of  Hexham  was 
appointed,  and  throu^  the  ravages  of  the 
I^cls  the  biahopric  of  Whithem  ceased  about 
810.  In  875  the  monks  of  lindiafame  were 
driven  to  qoit  their  monastery,  carrying  with 
them  the  body  of  St.  Guthbert.  In  882  they 
settled  at  Ch^ter-le-Street,  whence  they  were 
again  driven  in  990,  and  finally  settled  at 
Dozham  in  995. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqnest 
episoopal  sees  were  transferred  from  villages 
to  dUee,  as  being  more  convenient.  Already 
in  1050  the  see  of  Crediton  had  been  changed 
to  Exeter.  In  1075  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
removed  to  Old  Saram,  that  of  SeUey  to 
Cliicheater,  and  that  of  Ijiohfield  to  Coventry. 
'Hie  aee  ol  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lin- 
eohi  in  1085.  In  1088  the  see  of  Wells  was 
^aosfeirod  to  Bath ;  that  of  Elmham,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Thetford  in  1078,  was 
finally  eetabliabed  in  Norwich  in  1101.  With, 
the  gradoal  conquest  of  South  Wales  the 
BridSh  Church  lost  its  independence,  and 
received  Norman  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of 
St  Darid**  (who  bad  noTer  perhaps  exercised 
any  pimctiGal  authority  over  the  other  Welsh 
toshops)  became  a  suffragan  of  the  province  of 
Cant^bury  in  11 15 ;  Bangor  and  Llandaff  soon 
afterwards;  and  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  was 
established  (pr  possibly  only  re-established) 
in  1143.  Moreover,  Henry  I.  cared  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  England 
by  subdividing  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
io  1 109,  and  setting  a  bishop  over  the  ^reat 
oainater  of  Ely.  In  like  manner  the  allegiance 
of  the  new  English  possession  of  Cumberland 
iru  stren^^Uiened  l^  the  appointment  of  a 
Biishop  of  Carlisle  in  1133. 

From  this  time  till  the  Beformation  no 
oev  sees  were  created.  After  the  dissolution  of 
ihemaoaateriee,  Henry  VIII.  made  some  show 
of  lesttoring  the  goods  of  the  Church  by  the 
craation  of  aiz  new  bishoprics — Westminster 
ia  1540,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Peterborough, 
lad  Oxioni  in  1541,  Bristol  in  1542.  The 
6fB  of  Westminster  did  not  long  continue. 
Its  first  occupant,  Thomas  Tbirlby,  wasted 
its  posaeenons ;  he  was  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1550,  and  the  see  was  dissolved.  In 
U42  the  ancient  see  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which 
was  foonded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  was 
snnexisd  to  the  province  of  York  ;  but  as  the 
island  of  Man  did  not  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown  till  1825,  its  bishop  was  never  a 
peer  of  Parliament.  No  further  creations  were 
made  till  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
present  century  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
see  of  Bipon  in  1836,  and  of  Manchester  in 


1847.  Ip  1836  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united.  An  attempt  to  unite  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  proved  abortiva  Within 
the  last  few  years  new  sees  have  been  created 
by  voluntary  effort,  accordizig  to  the  provision 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  sees  of  Truro 
and  St.  Albans  were  founded  in  1877,  that  of 
Liverpool  in  1880,  that  of  Newcastle  in  1882^ 
and  that  of  Southwell  in  1883. 


Wsrton,    AngUa    Sacra ; 
SecUma  Anglicawg. 


Le    Neve,    Fanti 
[M.  C] 


Bishopric,  The.  A  special  title  given  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  bishops  of  Durham.  On  Cuth- 
bert's  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfame 
in  683,  Egfrith,  the  Northumbrian  king,  made 
him  large  grants  of  land  round  Lindisfame, 
as  well  as  the  vill  of  Craik  near  York,  and 
the  town  of  Carlisle.  In  883  the  monks 
of  Lindisfame  were  fleeing  with  the  body 
of  their  patron  saint  before  the  DanisK 
invaders.  The  Danish  king  was  dead, 
and  his  host  was  without  a  leader.  St.  Cuth- 
bert appeared  in  a  vision  to  Abbot  Eadred, 
and  bade  him  tell  the  Danes  to  take  as  their 
king  a  young  captive  who  was  a  slave.  The 
Danes  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  their  new 
king  Guthred,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  showed  his  gratitude  by  conferring 
on  St.  Cuthbert  the  land  between  the  TjTie 
and  the  Tees.  Over  this  now  grant,  and  the 
old  lands  of  the  church  of  Lindisfame,  the 
bishop  was  given  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
the  kmg.  fiishop  Cutheard  (900—916)  pur- 
chased the  ancient  parish  of  Bedlington  north 
of  the  Tyne,  with  an  area  of  thirty  square 
niiles,  and  received  a  grant  of  similar  juris- 
diction over  it.  It  is  probable  that  William 
the  Conqueror,  finding  this  state  of  things. 
Considered  it  desirable  to  leave  it  unchanged, 
and  recognised  the  lands  of  the  church  of 
Durham  as  a  county  palatine.  [Palatinb 
Counties.]  The  Bial^prie  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  dioee$e  of  Durham.  It  consisted  of 
the  modem  county  of  Durham,  and  the  dis- 
tricts known  as  Bedlingtonahire,  Islandshire, 
and  Norhamshire.  'Within  this  the  bishop 
held  his  own  courts  and  appointed  his  own 
officers ;  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  he  had 
his  own  mint.  The  men  of  the  bishopric 
were  similarly  privileged,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  HaliwerefolCf  men  for  the  defence  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  his  j^atrimony.  This  ex- 
ceptional position  continued  till  the  Eccle- 
siastical .  Commissioners  recommended  its 
abolition  in  1833,  and  with  the  death  of 
Bishop  van  Mildert,  in  1836,  the  bishopric 
came  to  an  end. 

Snrtaes,  Hiktar^  tf  Hwrham ;  Bains,  Hutory  o/ 
Norih  Durham-  Bjmeoma  Monaohi,  HMtoria 
'BccUaim  Dunelmenns,  in  Twysden,  Decent  Scriv- 
to*"*^  [M.  C] 

Biflhons,  Ths  Sbvbn,  is  the  appello- 
tion  usually  given  to  the  prelates  who 
were  tried  for  their  resistance  to  James  II.'s 
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DadSirBtioa  ot  Indul^^on  (q.v.)-  On  April 
2Sth,  I6B3,  the  king  Uiued  his  secoDd  Declara- 
tion of  lodulyence,  nud  on  May  -tth  ui  Ordur 
io  Council  anjolnod  thut  it  nhould  bo  read  in 
■U  chuithea  <in  two  Buccewive  tjundaya.  tho 
biibopa  being  requiied  to  diBtribule  copies  of 
it  in  their  dioceses.  The  Primate  Bancroft 
uid  lix  bi^opa  (Ken  ot  Bath  and  Wclk, 
White  of  Pttirborouth,  Llovd  of  St.  Aaupb, 
Trelawny  of  Bristol,  l^ko  of  Chichester,  Aud 
TumsT  of  Ely)  dn-v  op  and  presented  a 
petition,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  tho  Churdi, 
txit  begging  to  ba  excuied  from  midiil^  io 
Divine  survice  an  illegal  dptliralion,  sioco 
Parliunent  hnd  declared  that  tho  soverei^ 
had  no  paver  to  dJspenHe  vith  statut4?& 
"This  is  tho  stundacd  of  rebellion,"  James 
Hud  as  he  read  it;  and,  when  only  four 
churches  in  London  oboycd  the  order,  he 
detertnin«l  lo  lake  hii  revenge  by  trying  the 
biahop*  fur  publishing  a  seditious  libeL  Tho 
biahopa,  after  having  at  the  king's  command 
acknowledged  their  writing,  wore  committad 
to  tho  Towtr.  where  Ihey  were  vidlcd  by 
many  Whig  peers  und  a,  deputation  of  Nan- 
oonfonnist  ax  oipathisere.  'ftlien  the  ti^al 
oame  on,  tho  haudwiiting;  waa  proved  by  the 
vvidoDce  of  tho  clerk,  who  hud  heard  tho 
bishops'  confession;  and  Sunderland,  whom 
they  had  beggrd  to  present  it,  proved  the 

Euiahing.  Among  tho  coiiosol  for  the 
fence  was  Somera,  afterwards  ChancGllor, 
whoae  speech  on  this  occasion  created  hia 
reputation.  After  lonm  boun'  disputing,  the 
Idng'a  braver,  who  wna  on  the  jury,  waa 
persuaded  to  riik  the  loss  of  royal  patrnnaf^. 
■nd  ft  verdict  of  A'ur  Guilty  was  returned 
(June  30th).  Ilie  action  of  Ibo  king  in  this 
matter  lost  him  the  ncUve  support  of  tlie 
Church,  and  dispoKtil  it  Io  at  least  acquieaee 
in  the  maxsur^B  of  WtUiam  uf  Orange. 

HaaubiT,  Hoi.,  oIl  tio.  ;  Vvikv.'JtiA^tmf., 

SUck  Act,  Tnn  (1T22),  waa  tho  name 
given  to  an  Avt  passed  to  check  the  oat- 
lagra  eomniiltol  by  persons  with  their  fac-iv 
yMdnoMl  or  olhs twite  disguistd.  who  ap- 
HHad  in  Eoping  Forest,  near  Waltbam,  and 
oaatrDjrod  tho  deer.  Tho  penalty  of  death 
"VH  impcMBd  on  all  surh  transgrnMiona  of  the 
'niD  Act  wua  made  perpetual  in  I7SH, 


bat  m 
Black  Aasiia.    [AivitxR.] 
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BUckbtmi  Biot»,  Tita  (laiO),  were  a 

demonjitinlloa  by  the  wmvum  ot  1.«ncasliire 
Bf^Dst  tlin  uft'  ot  mai'hinory.  In  April  > 
lain  nunilmr  of  utionB  nsMnnbled  at  Hiii- 
fleld  and  pniceodnl  to  Act-rington,  when  thry 
d«i»o)[sh^  the  moi-binery  in  •DTcral  nilla. 
Tho  mob  th'n  pmeordcd  to  Rlaekl'urn,  and, 
tbuugb  a  |NUtv  <■!  <lrnKi>ona  arrivwl  there  as 
lh->  riWra.  thoy  coold  not  prevent 
nui  brmkinit  into  the  fai^lory  *f 
Ianii<Bl-T,  Ikvica  and  Co.    A  cilliaion 


occurred ;   stones  end  firearms 
used  by  tho  mob;  and  the  Riot 
A  great  lical  of   Moasrs.  Eccles'  i 
waa  destroyed,  and   mucb   dama^  donal 
through  the  town  ;  and  the  excitemmt 
came  so  dangerous  that   tho  dnigoon*  1 
ordered  to  clear  the  streota.     The  t  " 
duya  grcatdeai  ot  destruction  was  CO 
and  another  collision  occurred  between  ^ 
rioters  and  the  military,  in  which  the  fi 
were  finally  routed  by  a  discharge  of  moa 
nino  persons  being  killed  and  setrral  w 
Similar  riots   bruke   out   next    day  i 
cboBtor.      Trocw,    however,   quickly   j. 
into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  tho  r 
assemblages  were  at  an  end. 

Black  Daath,  Thr.  This  nun. 
bc«n  given  to  an  ipidemic  disoase  of  tea 
dostructivuness  which  duvoslnted  J  ^_ 
in  common  with  tho  rut  of  Burd 
in  1348— B,  and,  bunt  forth  anew  ii 
and  again  in  1369,  In  contemporary  i 
later  liti,ralun)  it  is  usually  called  t 
"  Pestilence,"  or  the  "  llreat  Pestil  - 
nnder  tho  former  of  which  eipraniuna  il 
mentioned  by  both  Chuuoer  Had  LanglM 
It  is  regarded  as  baving  been  morelj  I 
aggrava^  outburst  of  the  ordinary  pUi|r 
which    had    been    anion  Idcring    omons   | 

Iiopulation  since  1342.  and  waa  Bu£]i^ 
rindled  into  futul  activity  by  the  «  . 
of  spedal  causes,  duo  to  natural  | 
mcna  at  rare  conenrrf&ce  and  eaoe 
power.  The  force*  of  na 
told,  had  been  let  loose ;  tor  Mvna]  j 
mighty  earthiiuskos,  furious  tomideaaj 
wind  and  ruin,  violoiit  flouds,  ekHiilB'> 
locusta  darkening  the  air  OT  |Kiisoning  It  « 
their  corrupting  bodies,  and  other  afana 
manifesliitiona  ot  elemental  atrifts  had  b 
trom  China  to  Europe,  destroying  n 
their  works,  bligliting  viignUIion,  t 
fruitful  lands  into  noxious  swunpi.. 
Tinllating  Ibe  almnsphere.  Whdthar  t 
'ilsturlwiicos  of  nature  were  answernblefl 
tho  visitnlion  may  be  queationcd ;  but  tl 
is  abundance  ot  evidence  to  provtt  thilr 'I 
actual  occurmncfl,  and  the  ahlnsi  •riaollfta 
writer  on  Ibo  subject  — Hecker — lias  no  doaM 
of  the  conniHliun  between  th«  adiill^ratioD  e( 
the  air  that  followed  them  and  the  viralnM* 
of  the  pealilcnco.  "This  disosse.''  ho  Bijn^ 
"was  a  cDnscqucnco  of  violent  commolimM 
in  tho  earth's  orgnniam — if  any  disaaa*  of 
coamical  origin  can  be  m  coiisiderrd,**  It 
would  hi>  ante  at  Insst  in  eaii\HVi  lb«l  Um 
lingvnng  traces  of  the  epidcmio  of  134S.  and 
the  general  physical  demomliaation  producad 
by  the  distiirbanco  of  llio  oonditiona  of 
life,  left  men's  IknIim  an  nui-r  prey  to  tbs 
malignant  agency.  Tb>  nuickniing  power, 
hnwuvrr,  came  from  the  RasL  Gamed  Iff 
mminnrce  ai'nias  the  lllack  t*a»  fram  Wnalaa 
Asia  to  Oonstantinople,  the  dismas  iipi  iwd 
widely    and   swiftly    from   that    centre,   and 


1347  fell  upon  KicilT,  Maxseilies, 
muni  towns  on  the  toast  at  Ituly. 
brief  paiua  nt  Ibeae  [ilat'es,  it  brake 
Ji  luutptiriDg  fury  at  Avi|(Doii  in 
iauaiy,  1348  ;  otivancod  tteiice  to  tjouthein 
I'lUice,  In  Spun,  to  Iiortheni  Italy,  and 
]a  April  ajipeared  at  Florence,  i¥here  it 
uodi-i  till:  obtcrvatiuD  of  Bocraccio, 
bu  baa  \iiH  a  detailed  account  of  tin  sctiou. 
Ptstiiig  Ihniagh  France  and  visiting,  but 
un  ■■  ret  ravagmu;,  Oennsiiy.  it  made  its 
■35  to  £n)^laiid.  Thia  country  it  enterc^d  at 
Mac  point  is  Doraet,  whore  it  cut  down 
it!  Sist  I^slith  victims  in  August,  134S, 
TImiob  it  travelled — ^by  way  of  Devon  and 
SummM.  of  Bristol,  Gloiic«at«r,  and  Oxford 
— (u  Liindon,  bnt  so  slowly  that  winter  bsd 
began  l>cfure  it  reaiched  the  CApilaL  Soon  it 
aibnMxd  tli«  wbnle  Idngdom  *.  110  spot,  how. 
(ler  ieoiaied,  aica[)«d  its  nigo:  England 
b«ame  m  in«re  pest-houie.  Its  (^ief  aj-mti- 
toois  ill  this  counlfy  were  spitting,  in  some 
oua  actual  Tomiting,  of  blood,  the  breaking 
«ot  «f  inllanunatory  bolls  in  parts,  or  over 
the  whole,  id  the  body,  and  the  ntipeaninw 
tl  thoar  daiV  blotches  upon  the  skin  which 
Mggeated  its  most  Bturtling  name.  Some  of 
its  victims  died  almost  on  the  fint  utUtck. 
Mnu  in  twelve  houis,  some  in  two  days, 
sltnMt  all  within  tho  Hist  three.  Before  it 
■DolicHl  sliill  was  powerlesB;  few  recovered, 
Odtil.  ■■  tlie  plague  drew  towards  its  ciuse, 
■691  bclhongbt  them  of  opening  the  bard. 
dty  boils  — a  treatment  tliBt  relieved  the 
mlem  of  the  Tcnom  and  saved  many  lives. 
(Vsta^'on  bore  it  everywhere;  tile  dothet, 
llw  biistb.  Bcorytbini;  tht^  patient  touched, 
Uw  *eiT  air  that  SDnonnded  him,  were 
pDUBOed  with  it:  even  a  glance  of  bis  eye, 
mat  fancied,  nigbt  strike  down  the  onlooker. 
iHcamr  in  England  on  this  visitation  lasted 
lor  sbaal  »  year ;  bnt  its  destructive  energy 
■void  ■nem  to  have  been  at  its  height 
May,    1349,    and    tbe    foUowing 

tuu,    the    summer   heats    doubtless 

*■—'-''" C  its  fury.  The  havoc  it  mode  in 
Um  pupolalion  fai  eiccedcd  that  made  by 
■If  Kmilar  sooorgs  recorded  in  history ;  the 
ttsg^BTalifins  of  a  contemporary  annalist, 
(TUB  w  they  are.  belp  na  to  realise  its 
nttai.  "  Towns,  once  close  packed  with 
iBm.  were  utrlpped  of  their  inhabitants ;  and 
ta  M  pernicious  ■  power  did  the  plague  rise 
that  tliv  living  were  scarre  able  to  bury  tbe 
d-ad.  In  cerUiin  relitfioas  houses,  out  of 
tnmty  inmates  there  bardly  survived  two. 
Bv  serenl  it  was  rockoned  that  barely  a 
latlh  put  of  tlie  population  bad  been  left 
»IiT»."  It  is  stated  that  it  slaw  lOO.OOO 
boBian  bring*  in  London — 50.000  of  whom 
WBi  buried  in  a,  plot  of  ground  which  Sir 
Wsltrr  Miumy  luid  bought  tor  the  purpose. 
■  space  now  covered  by  Smith  field— nearly 
W.MHI  in  Iiorwich.  and  prO|fOrIionste  num- 
bers io  Bristol  anil  othrr  l^dinir  citJes.  These 
Bnmbos   o*  tbougbt    incredible;    but  one 


half  the  population  died  by  this  outbreak, 
whtUit  nnoIliHr,  of  equal  induistry.  adntits 
tiuit  the  full  sum  of  the  victims  cannot  hkve 
been  less  than  a  third.  And  the  leaning  of 
historians  is  generally  towards  tha  higher 
njckuning,  by  which  the  actuiit  carnage 
would  amount,  at  highest,  to  2.fi{IO,0D0,  at 
lowest,  to  I.&UO.OOO,  fur  the  estimntca  of  the 
impuktion  at  Ihu  time  nmge  from  3,0DO,000 
to  5,000,000.  Fur  obvious  reasoas.  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest  among  the  clergy  and  the 
humbler  dosses;  yet  the  contjigion  reached 
oven  the  highest.  A  newly-ciectod  Primate, 
Bradwardine,  and  Edward  Ill's,  daughter, 
Joan,  caught  it  and  perished.      For  a  time  its 

Cgrea  Stemed  arrested  by  the  Scottish 
der.  and  "  the  foul  death  of  the  Euglish  " 
ia  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  oath  with  the 
Scots,  who  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  Ihtur 
enemies'  misfortunes ;  but  the  scofien  soon 
involved  themselves  in  the  same  diauiters  by 
making  a  foolish  raid  into  England,  and  the 
work  of  death  went  forward  in  Scotland  also. 
The  disease  passed  over  to  Ireland,  wbera,  if 
report  can  be  trusted,  it  discriminated  between 
the  intruding  English  aod  the  natives;  the 
former  were  taken  and  the  latter  left.  Its 
immediate  efierts  on  sodety  wore  of  the  kind 
usual  in  such  fHchtful  calumilies.  Humanity 
showed  itself  at  its  worst  and  its  beat  1  thei« 
was  much  reckless  profligacy  and  revolting 
selflshness,  but  not  a  few  eiamples  of  self- 
soczifleing  devotion.  The  terror-stricken 
rashed  to  religion  for  comfort  und  help; 
many  gave  up  lands  and  goods,  and  Bought  a 
hnven  in  monustcirlcs;  on  earlier  and  tierce 
fanaticism — that  of  the  FlageUnnta — was  re- 
organised, and  fascinated  or  horrified  men  by 
ita  ghastly  ritual.  The  permanent  impression 
tbat  the  Black  Death  mode  on  the  human 
memory  is  shown  in  several  ways — in  this 
conspicuously,  that  it  was  set  up  as  a  Sied 
mark  to  reckon  time  from;  it  was  long  a 
piactici'  to  date  ebartcrs  and  legal  instru- 
ments from  it.  Far  more  important  were 
its  economic  and  remoter  historical  con. 
soquaacca.  The  great  social  movement  of 
the  foorteenth  ccnturj'  gained  by  it  an  im- 
petus, if  not  an  originating  force,  and  found 
in  it  the  most  favoniable  conditions  of 
success ;  it  led,  by  regular  Slagea,  to  the 
rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat  Tyler ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  farming  was  revolu- 
tionisad  1^  it.  It  has  even  been  surmised 
that  England  owi>s  to  it  the  picturesque 
hedge-rows  that  divide  her  Gelds.  It  is 
certain  that  the  wages  of  labour  at  once 
more  than  doubled  through  the  scarcity  of 
labourers;  that  proclamntions  were  issued 
and  statutes  were  passed  fixing  the  price  of 
labour  at  its  former  rate,  and  impoung 
penalties  on  all  who  demanded  or  gave  more ; 
that,  these  proving  ineffective,  olhcra,  and 
again  others,  were  passed  with  the  same  aim 
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and  a  like  result;  that  ill  feeling  arose  be- 
tween those  who  lived  by  and  those  who  lived 
vn  manual  labour,  whidi  at  last  drove  the 
working  classes  into  rebellion.  And  the 
difficulty  of  getting  their  lands  tilled  by  the 
old  method  of  villein  services  and  hired 
labour  fon;ed  the  lords  and  religious  houses 
to  break  up  their  estates,  hitherto  managed 
for  them  by  bailiffs,  into  farms,  which  they 
let  on  leases  to  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  this  was  the  issue  of  a  long  and  compli- 
cated process,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
abundant  to  be  given  here.  The  visitations 
of  1361—2  and  1369  were  also  formidable  in 
the  extent  of  their  ravages,  yet  mild  as  com- 
pared with  their  terrible  predecessor.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  stages  in  the  gradual 
settling  down  of  the  **  great  mortality  **  into 
the  endemic  state  that  it  remained  in  for 
centuries. 

Hooker,  Spidemica  oftkt  Middle  Aget;  J.  E.  T. 
Bogers,  Bwtory  of  Agrieuttun  and  Prle«a  in 
England,  vol.  i ;  LoDgman,  Lift  o/Sdwnd  III. ; 
Papers  in  vol.  li  and  vol.  lii.  of  Fortnightly 
S0maw,  by  F.  Seebohm  and  J.  E.  T.  Bogers. 

Black  Dog  of  Axden,  Trb,  was  the 

nickname  applied  by  Piers  Gkiveston  to  G-uy, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  **  Does  he  call  me  dog  F  " 
said  Warwick.  "  Let  him  beware  lest  1  bite 
him." 

Walsingham,  Hut.  Anglie.  (BoUs  8eri«s),  vol. 
L  115,133. 

Black  Friday  was  the  name  given  to 
the  11  til  of  May,  1866,  when  a  commercial 
panic  was  at  its  height. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  The  (June 
20,  1756).  Suraj-ud-Bowlah,  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man,  cruel,  effeminate,  and 
debauched,  who  succeeded  Aliverdi  Khan 
early  in  1756,  was  greatly  enraged  with  the 
Knglish  at  Calcutta  for  concealing  a  fugitive 
from  him.  He  marched  down  on  Calcutta  on 
June  18  on  the  pretence  that  the  English  had 
erected  some  new  fortifications  without  con- 
sulting him.  The  town  was  ill-prepared  to 
resist  an  assault,  and  was  moreover  weakened 
by  the  disgraceful  desertion  of  'Mr.  Drake, 
tno  governor,  with  the  military  comman- 
dant, who  slipped  off  unperccived,  and 
rowed  down  to  the  ships.  Mr.  Holwell  was 
thereupon  placed  in  command  by  common 
consent,  and  the  fort  was  gallantly  held  for 
forty-eight  hours,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  surrender.  The  Nawab  gave  Mr.  UolweU 
every  assurance  of  protection,  and  retired 
about  dusk  to  his  encampment.  In  spite  of 
this  the  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were 
thrust  into  a  narrow  chamber,  some  twenty 
feet  square,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  and,  however  suited  for 
the  confinement  of  a  few  turbulent  soldiers, 
meant  simply  death  to  the  crowd  thrust  into 
it  at  the  sword's  point  in  one  of  the  hottest 
nights  of  the  most  sultry  season  of  the  year. 


The  agonies  endured  during  this  terrible 
night  were  horrible  beyond  expression.  The 
night  was  intensely  hot,  and  as  the  tonaento 
of  thirst  and  suffocation  came  upon  them, 
the  prisoners  struggled  with  one  another  for 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  at  the  windows.  They 
insulted  the  guards  to  induce  them  to  fire  on 
them.  The  majority  died  in  raving  madness; 
and  the  few  who  survived  owed  their  lives  to 
the  freer  ventilation  obtained  by  standing  on 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  d)*ing  compcmions. 
Twenty-three  ghastly  survivors  alone  were 
dragged  out  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Holwell 
was  80  broken  that  he  had  to  be  carried  before 
the  Nawab,  who  manifested  no  compunction 
at  the  results  of  his  infamous  cruelty. 

J.  Z.  Holwell'B  QmwM  Ifafraiivt,  fte.,  1758: 
Mm.  Hiat.  <tf  India,  toL  It.,  chap.  iii. ;  and  the 
striking  aoooant  in  Mamnlay's  Esasj  on  Xiord 

Clive. 

Black  Mail  was  the  compulsory  pay- 
ment exacted  by  the  border  chieftains  fttnn 
the  dwellers  in  the  more  civilised  districts  on 
the  English  side  in  return  for  the  protection 
of  their  cattle  and  goods.  The  levy  of  bUu-k 
mail  was  made  a  felony  by  43  Elis.,  c.  13 
(1601).  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  chiefii  of  some  of  the  High- 
land clans  bv  those  who  lived  in  their 
neighbourhood  in  return  for  the  immunity  of 
their  cattle  from  capture.  It  did  not  entirely 
cease  tiU  1745. 

Black  Xonntain  War,  Thb  (1868). 

The  Hussunzye  tribe  of  Afghans,  inhabiting 
the  Agror  Yall^  in  the  BUok  Mountain 
range,  broke  out  into  hostilities  and  attacked 
a  ijolioe  station.  As  they  showed  no  ^a- 
position  to  submit.  General  Wylde  was  seat 
against  them,  Sept.  2Gth,  and  after  various 
operations,  which  lasted  till  the  7th  ol  Nov., 
reduced  the  inanrgents,  who  submitted,  and 
the  force  was  withdrawn  on  the  lOtk. 
[Lawbbncb,  Lobd.] 

Black  Fxiiice.    [Eowakd,  The  Bxjlcs 

P&INCE.] 

Black  Sea  Oonfbrenoe,  Tns.    In 

1871,  in  consequence  of  a  dedaration  by 
Russia  that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1666  with  regard  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  Oonlero&oe 
of  the  Powers  was  invited  to  meet  at  Londou 
to  settle  the  questions.  In  assuming  a  right 
to  abolish  her  own  treaty  engagements,  tbers 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  counted  upon 
some  general  understanding  she  had  anived  at 
with  Prussia,  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  power 
would  assist  her  in  effecting  her  wishes.  Some 
delay  arose  in  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
ference owing  to  the  anomalous  position  of 
France,  but  on  Dec.  18th,  Lord  GranvUle 
received  a  formal  intimation  that  a  FVench 
plenipotentiary  would  present  himself  at  the 
Conference.  The  emergency  at  Paris,  how- 
ever,  prevented  this,  and  the  representativeB 


lu  BrogLii',  tbu 
kdi  plcnipotaotuiy.  evHatuiiU)*  appuiuvd 
§lhnl  latb.  An  the  nwult  ol  the  L'.m- 
»  liui  Trwty  of  Lundiui  vrwi  («uctu>U<l. 
bprurniuu  «cn-  Uut  sitklia  XI.,  XilU 
B  XiV.  of  thv  Treaty  of  I'liria,  185lj,  are 
'  ' :  t^t  Ute  principle  of  closmK  tlie 


>  the  deetc  of  friendly  nail  alliuil 
I.  in  the  event  thiit  the  pxecutioa  of 
■llipiiLtlJoiu  of  the  Tnatf  of  Psria  sibould 
■iirr  h ;  Ijut  the  conuniwion  for  maimging 
nUTigntiuD  of  the  Dsmube  iihould  bv  cun- 
liuad  in  ita  pnaent  furm  for  a  (urlhtr  period 
li  Iwdre  ycuB.  Thi.-  n«ult  of  this  treaty 
■U  Id  ohu  Uui  Block  tiaa  to  Ituuiun  hhips  of 
w,  ud  to  allov  UiD  8u1Uq  to  ojien  tlib 
u  foiei^  ships  ut  wu-  if  thu 
»  of  hi*  tluDDfe  reqnirod  it. 
&  W&teb.  Thb,  WH«  the  imine  orifrin- 
m  to  thci  semi-independent  boliia  uf 
aadsrawhoweruuntnutudby  the  English 
irilh  Ihu  doty  of  LeepiDg  order 
«  Higtilandi.  They  vere  embodied  a»  a 
1  of  the  re^LiT  anny  (the  43rd, 
"i  th«  i2nd)  in  1740.    Three  yenrs 

I   they   were   removed   to    London. 

Ib  Kay.  IT43,  the  gmUer  part  of  the  regi- 
Brat  mutinied,  and  set  out  northwards. 
TttJ  «em  {larined,  aurroanded,  and  com- 
{tUed  lO  surrender.  Throe  ringleaders  wers 
M  to  dosth,  Bud  the  rsmuindn'  of  the 
ngiOMat  aeDl  lo  the  Weet  lodios  and  to 
fbDdorm.  An  a  regiment  of  the  rt^^iLlar  nnny 
Ifae  Itbtck  Watch  hue  eiaai  honit  a  dintin- 
piuJ>HJ  piirt  in  nearly  all  the  wars  in  whiih 
tu^lind  )ui3  be^Q  engaged. 


ie»tll,THH  Battlb  or  (June  32, 

it»;i.  WHS  fought  between  the  troops  of 
UMuy  VII.  and  the  Cornish  rebels.  The 
ntujt  bkd  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill  St  Blnckhcath,  within  sight  of  Londiiil. 
Hie  kia^  liad  recalled  the  troupa  denined  for 
•vtin  ai^nst  S<»tlsa'),  and  had  oollecled 
tg(Etb<C  at  llAudaii  a  large  anny  composed  of 
•U  Uw  ilKhting  men  in  the  neighbouring 
mmliea.  no  stationed  one  portion  of  his  anuy 
tabder  fai>  jiersMuil  coinmand)  in  St.  Goorgo'a 
ruJik.  Jl  aecond  detachment,  under  the 
unmHt4  of  the  EarU  of  Oxford  and  Suffolk, 
>u  Didarad  to  make  a  oircuiloui  mareh  round 
One  bill  oocapied  by  the  rebels,  and  take  up 
<H  rtronf;  a  puaition  as  possible  in  their  rear. 
fits  nimamifirr  of  hi*  foreea,  under  Lord  Dau- 
haiT.  he  aent  forwani  to  attack  the  rebvls 
is  mat.  The  Comialunsa  fought  bravely; 
knt  iU-Bnni<d,  ill-led,  without  borse  or 
sttillBty,  they  were  unable  to  offer  any 
long  iijistsiii  ri  tn  the  disciplined,  wiill' 
ainqiped  ttoop*  »ha  attacked  tiiem  in  front 
■lid  rear  simiiltant-uosly.  Two  thousand 
al  lh«r  B  amber  were  sliiin.  and  the 
Among  the  Urge 


number  of  prisoners  were  thu  rebul  luidun 
Lunl  Audloy,  Itichofll  Joseph,  and  Thomaa 
Kluomioi;k,  who  were  put  to  death. 

BlacUow  frm.  an  eminence  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  was  the  ncene  of  tho 
eiecutioo  of  Pipra  Gaveston  by  the  revolted 
barons  under  the  Earls  of  Lancnstcr  and 
Warwick  in  131-J. 

BlaAkstou*,  ScB  WitUAM  [i:  1723,  d. 
1780),  was  the  iiostbumous  sen  of  a  C'huapide 
Bilk-merLi.'r,  and  was  educati^l  at  thu  CLurter- 
house  and  Fenibroka  College,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  Al!  Souls,  and  wns 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middl" Temple  in  I74<J. 
Ills  practice  was  never  large,  and  after  a 
few  years  he  devoted  his  attitntion  mainly  to 
collegiate  matters.  As  bunnr  of  AU  Souls 
he  showed  administrative  skill  and  loal  for 
reform ;  and  the  building  of  the  CodrinRton 
Lilfnry  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions. 
In  17S7  hn  waa  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Qneen's  Culli'ge,  whrre  his  architecLuml  acti- 
vities aguin  displayed  themselves.  A  year 
Intor  he  was  elected  to  the  newly  founded 
Vinerian  Profeaeonihip  of  Law,  and  delivered 
frum  that  chair  tho  lectiima  which  wore  aub- 
sequontly  (17C6)  embodied  in  the  "  Conunen- 
turies."  The  fame  of  his  lectures  caused  bim 
to  return  to  a  more  active  profeeaional  life. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  New 
Inn  Hull,  a  post  which  he  held  fur  five  years 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  at  Oxford  a 
college  for  legal  education.  He  also  during 
this  period  sat  in  Parhament  for  llundon  and 
Westbury.  From  1770  until  hia  doath  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  tho  Common  Tleaa. 
As  a  writer  upon  law  his  faults  are  mainly 
those  of  bis  age — on  unscientifie  arrangemeat 
aiki  a  loose  terminology.  Buntbam  has  exposed 
tbi«e  faults  with  great  vehemence,  but  at  the 
■ame  time  docs  full  justice  to  Blaukstunu's 
merits  as  an  expoimdur.  "  He  it  is."  he  aays, 
"  who.  first  of  all  institutional  writi'ni.  has 
taught  jurisprudence  to  speuk  the  language 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman."  This 
sentence  accurately  ropresenla  Blackstonc's 
claim  to  be  rememhti^d,  and  will  explain 
why  laymen  regard  his  work  with  revureouu 
and  lawj'ers  with  indiffurencc. 

Beiidea  ike  Commtnttri-  on  lk>  Ian  aj 
Ejtaland,  of  which  uoinsroai  editioai  have 
appeared,  BliokHKiue  wrote  HTeral  tracts  on 
qoeiliiuu  of  ooBititBtional  l«r,  tbat  dd  the 
MiilJkaei  Elaution,  uul  on  the  EiCeoI  of 
the  Powon  of  Psrhament,  helng  the  two 
tfst  knawn.  Tbe  (bimnmlarini  bsve  booD  n- 
srrmiigod  with  doabl/nl  ladvuaUnH  K*!-  Kerr 
Bi>d  Mr.  8«]au)l  Stephen.  A  Li/>  by  J.  C. 
Clitbanjw  is  prefaced  to  BlMkatuna'a  Rmttrlt 
{IoUd,  ITtIt).  a  UDgnphy  ud  liit  at  warm 
pnblided.  and  In  rniuinaorijit,  bj  a  "  OeBllmwn 
of  Luicala'ii  Inn  "  IDr.  Duiuclau).  apDnreO  in 
I7M.  S«  aba  MoBUurne  Burro-s,  Sorthw.  «/ 
AU  SovU,  ud  Juuiui,  Littn  iiiU. 

[B.  R,  W.] 
Blackwatar.THE  Battle  of  (1598),  was 
foiifllt  near  the  fort  of  that  niime  in  Tyrone. 
Huah  O'NeU,  caUed  the  •■an^h  rebel/' here 
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defeated  the  Bnglish  Hanhal,  Sir  Henry 
Bagnall,  who  haa  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort.  O'Neil  killed  the  EugliBh  leader 
with  his  own  hands.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  the  Engliah  fell,  and  all  their  stores 
and  ammunition,  were  captured  by  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  the  fort  itself.  The  forces  engaged 
on  each  side  amounted  to  something  like 
5,000  men.  This  victory  led  at  the  time  to 
an  almost  geneial  revolt  of  the  natives. 
Sifdney  Pap»n;  Froode,  Hut.  ofSng. 

BladeiUiberipy  Thb  Battle  of  (Aug.  24, 
1814),  fought  durmg  the  American  War,  took 
its  name  from  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  This 
position  commanded  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river;  and  here  the  American  general,  Winder, 
prepared  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  British, 
under  General  Ross,  upon  Washington.  To 
effect  their  object  it  was  necessary  for  the 
British  to  carry  the  bridge  and  the  command- 
ing position  of  the  Americans.  Ross  accord- 
ingly formed  his  forces  into  two  columns,  one 
under  Thornton,  tiie  other  commanded  by 
Brooke.  The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the 
former;  and  so  fierce  an  onslaught  did  his 
column  make  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge 
that  it  was  earned  immediately,  together  with 
a  fortified  house  at  the  farther  end.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  Thornton's  column 
was  joined  by  Brooke's  men,  and  a  general 
attack  was  made  upon  the  American  position. 
One  impetuous  charge  carried  it,  and  the 
whole  American  army  broke  in  confusion, 
and,  flying  through  Washington,  never  stopped 
till  they  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  G^rgetown.  After  a  short  rest, 
the  British  advanced,  and  on  the  same  evening 
entered  Washington  without  encountering 
any  further  opposition. 

Blake,  Robbrt  {b.  1597,  d,  1657),  was  bom 
at  Bridgewater  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for 
Bridgewater.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  raised  a  regiment,  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Bristol,  and  successfully  held 
Taunton  against  the  Royalists.  In  1649 
Colonel  Blake  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  navy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was 
eminently  successful  as  a  naval  commander. 
He  drove  Prince  Rupert  from  the  British 
seas,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Tag^s,  ana,  in  January,  1651,  destroyed 
almost  the  entire  Royalist  fleet  in  Malaga 
Harbour.  Later  in  the  year  he  recovered  the 
Channel  Islands  from  the  Royalists,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  In 
May,  1652,  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive 
action  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Straits  of  Dover; 
and  on  September  18  defeated  them  in  the 
Downs.  In  November  he  fouq^ht  a  terrible 
engagement  against  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Tromp,  whose  forces  were  greatly  superior. 
The  Knglish  were  defeated  and  compelled  to 


take  refuge  in  the  Thames.  Blake  was  present 
in  the  bloody  and  obstinate  engagements  in 
February  and  June,  1653,  but,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  took  no  part  in  the  great  English 
victory  of  July  29,  in  which  Van  Tromp  wa* 
killed.  When  war  broke  out  between  Kngland 
and  Spain  in  1656,  Blake  was  appointed  to 
command  the  EngUsh  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  April  he  performed  the  daring 
feat  of  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Teneriffe 
in  spite  of  the  fire  £rom  the  forts,  and  cap- 
tured a  large  fleet  of  galleons  which  lay  at 
anchor  there.     He  died  the  year  following, 

I'ust  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound, 
le  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
after  the  Restoration  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  hung  at  Tyburn.  Clarendon 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  ability  as  a 
naval  commander.  '*He  was  the  first  man 
that  declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it 
manifest  that  the  science  might  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined ;  and  despised 
those  rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice, 
to  keep  his  ship  and  his  men  out  of  danger, 
which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point 
of  great  ability  and  circumspection ;  as  if  the 
principal  art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a 
ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  safe  home 
again." 

Clazviidcm,  Hut.  of  tlu  BdMim ;  Whitelocka. 
M«moriaU:  (iuisot,  vrmKvn^;  Hepworth  Dison, 
Sob«rt  BtaJM :  Aimxnl  and  6«MraI  at  Sra. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Blaaoliey  Dauohtke  op  Hbkbt  IV. 
(h.  1392,  d.  1409),  was  married  in  1403  to  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Rupert. 

Blaaohe  of  Lanoaster.     [Lakcas- 

TE&.] 

Blaaehe  of  Vftvarre,  wife  of  Edward 

Crouchback  (second  son  of  Henry  III.),  and 
mother  of  Thomas  of  Lancastiv  (executed 
after  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  1320), 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  of  Artoia,  broth^ 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  widow  of  Henry,  Kin^ 
of  Navarre. 

Bland,  John  (July,  1555),  the  rector  of 
Adisham  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  Protestant  persecution  of  Mary's  reign. 
Being  convicted  of  heresy  by  a  commission 
composed  of  Thornton,  Bishop  of  Dover, 
Collins,  the  deputy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Nicholas  Harpsfeld,  the  archdeacon,  he  was 
burnt  at  Canterbury. 

Bland's  Caae  (1586).  John  Bland,  a 
currier  of  London,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  using  slanderous 
language,  saying  that  the  curriers  could  get  no 
justice  in  the  House,  and  that  the  shoemakers 
were  unjustly  favoured.  On  account  of  his 
poverty  he  was  dismissed  upon  making  his 
submission  on  his  knees,  and  paying  twenty 
shillings  to  the  sergeant.  This  is  an  impor* 
tant  precedent  for  the  power  of  the  JBousa 
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of  GommonB  to  punish  even  persons  who  are 
not  memben  for  offences  against  its  privi- 


DTwcs,  Jowmah  of  fhs  ParluiiMiite  of  Qmmh 
maabetk  (1082),  p.  366. 


The  name  given  toabody 
of  Manchester  workmen  who  met  at  St. 
Peter's  Field,  March  10,  1817,  each  man 
carrying  a  blanket  or  great  coat  with  him. 
It  was  intended  to  join  the  Derby  rioters,  snd 
march  on  London;  bnt  the  attempt  proved 
completely  abortive. 

Blaspliemy.  Before  the  Beformation, 
offences  against  religion,  of  which  blasphemy 
was  one,  were  almost  exdosively  dealt  wim 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  several 
statutes,  pajBsed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave 
the  bishops  power  to  deal  with  the  offence. 
These  powen  were  not  finally  dropped  till 
the  temporary  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  1640,  and  their  revival  after  the 
Beetoration  without  the  ex-offieio  oath.  In  1 67 7 
the  common  law  writ,  d$  karetieo  eomburendo, 
was  abolished  by  Parliament ;  but  the  judges 
benceforwaid  treated  blasphemy  as  an  offence 
at  oommcm  law.  It  has  been  held  to  consist 
of  denial  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God, 
or  uttering  contumelious  reproaches  against 
Jesus  Chi^  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  denying 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  According  to  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Hales  in  the  case 
of  £ex  ▼.  Tayhr,  "  Christianity  being  parcel 
of  the  law  of  Kngland,  to  reproach  the  Chris- 
tian religrion  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of  the 
kw: "  but  in  a  hiter  case  (1883)  it  has  been 
held  that  a  person  may  attack  the  f unda- 
atpntals  of  reli^on  without  being  guilty  of 
a  blasphemous  bbel  "  if  the  decencies  of  con- 
troversy are  observed.'*  Penalties  against 
hhsphemy  were  enacted  by  9  and  1 1  Will.  III., 
<ap.  32,  SAd  by  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  160.  In  Scot- 
land a  statute  of  1661  prescribed  the  penalty 
of  death  for  blasphemy,  which  was  mitigated 
to  fines  and  imprisonment  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  and 
7  WilL  IV.,  and  1  Vict.,  c.  6. 

Bir  J.  Stephoi,  Hist,  of  tht  Criminal  Loir,  it 
9H^  ftc 


Ths  Battlb  of  (Aug.  13, 
1704),  was  fought  during  the  third  campaign 
in  ^  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Lmis  XIV.  had  detennined  to  menace 
Vienna,  hoping  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
foQ  vm  of  the  assistance  of  his  Bavarian  ally. 
Uarlbonragh,  however,  perceived  his  object 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Prince  Eugene, 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  forces  in  Wiir- 
temberg.  They  were  hampered  by  their 
colleague.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  a  general  of 
the  old  formal  schooL  The  Schellenberg,  a 
hin  above  Donanwdrth,  was  stormed,  and 
the  Bavarians  driven  from  it  Next  day 
Karshal  Tallard  effected  a  junction  with  the 
armies  of  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.    Marlborough  and  Eugene  got  rid 


of  Louis  of  Baden  by  persuading  him  to  attack 

the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt,  and  preparod  for  a 

decisive  battle  near  Blindtheim  or  Blenheim. 

This  village  was  situated  on  the  northern  bank 

of  the  Danube,  near  the  place  where  it  is 

joined  by  a  little  brook,  the  KebeL  About  two 

miles  away,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  is 

a  range  of  low  wooded  hills.  The  small  stream 

of  the  Nebel  runs  from  these  hills,      llie 

Nebel  divided  the  two  armies.     Marlborough 

commanded    the  left  of   the   allied    forces, 

Eugene  the  right.     Tallard  was  opposed  to 

Marlborough,  the    Elector  of   Bavaria  and 

^iarsin  to  Eugene.    Tallard  committed  the 

great  error  of  throwing  all  his  bast  troops 

into  Blenheim,  thereby  weakening  the  centre. 

The  attack  of  Lord  (jutts  on  the  A-iUage  was 

repulsed.    Marlborough,  seeing  the  weakness 

of  the  French  centre,  threw  his  cavalry  across 

the  Nebel,  and  after  a  terrific  struggle  cut 

the  French  line  in  two.    Meanwhile,  on  the 

right,  Eugene  only  saved  the  battle  by  the 

steadiness    of  his   Prussian    infantry.      He 

had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulties 

of  the  ground.    Marlborough's  cavalry  charge 

on  the  French  centre  had  won  the  day.    l^he 

French    cavalry    fled;    Tallard    was   taken 

prisoner.     The  French  troops  in  Blenheim 

were  surrounded,  and    surrendered   after  a 

gallant  resistance;  but    the  forces  opposed 

to  Eugene  retreated  in    good    order.    The 

allies    are    computed   to    have   lost    11,000 

men  out  of  an  army  of  62,000,  the  French 

altogether  40,000  out  of   60,000,   including 

14,000  prijgoners.    The  broken  army  of  the 

enemy  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 

withdrew  beyond  the  Bhine. 

Marlbonmfrh'fl  CorremondmM;  Coxe,  HarU 
horough;  Alison,  Life  of  Marlborough  ;  Staahope, 
S»ii/n.  of  Qu$en  Anno, 

Bligh,  Captain  Williah,  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  mutiny  on  the  Bounty, 
in  April,  1789,  which  was  caused  by  his 
tyrannical  conduct,  was  in  1806  appointed 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  but  his  ap- 
pointment  was  so  unpopular,  and  his  conduct 
so  harsh  and  despotic,  that  in  January,  1808, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  colonists,  and  the  other 
civil  aod  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
sent  back  to  England.    [Pxtcaihn  Island.] 

Blockade.  [NExnuALiTY ;  A&mbd  Nbu- 
TRALiTT ;  Paris,  Dbclahation  of.] 

Blockade,  Thb  Amekican.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  a  State  cannot 
blockade  its  own  ports.  When,  therefore,  the 
American  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861, 
President  Lincoln  had  to  choose  between  the 
blockade  or  the  declaration  that  the  Con- 
federate ships  were  pirates.  The  American 
government  chose  the  former,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April  declared  the  ports  of  the  revolted 
provinces  to  be  blockadea.  This  practically 
recognised  the  existence  of  war  with  the 
Confederatop,  and  the  English  government 
were  therefore  justified  in  recognising   the' 
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Southern  States  as  belligerents,  which  was 
done  May  14,  1861.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment protested  that  the  recognition  by  Eng- 
land was  an  unfriendly  act,  but  subsequent 
writers  on  international  law,  both  American 
and  English,  are  agreed  that  England  was 
acting  strictly  according  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Wheat<m»  International  Lan;  Philliiaore, 
InivmaiumaJi  Law. 

Bloet,  KoBERT,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (d. 

1123),  though  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  was 

Chancellor  in  1090,  which  office  he  held  till 

his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln   in 

1093.     He  became  one  of  Henry  I.*s  chief 

ministers,  and  is  the  first  man-  to  whom  is 

ffiven    the    title   of   Justiciar,   indicating   a 

definite  office.     He  held  this  office  from  1100 

to  1107,  when  he  probably  fell  out  of  favour 

with  the  king,  aiid  retired  into  private  life. 

Henry  of  Huntingdoix,  who  was  brought  up 

b^  the  bishop^  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 

his  household,  and  says  that  Bloet  "  excelled 

all  other  men  in  gr^ce  ol  person,  in  serenity 

of  temper,  and  in  courteay  of  speech." 

Heniy  of  Himtlngdoaa  Hut.  Anqlor,,  p.  800 
(BoUfl  Series). 

Blois,  Pbter  of  {d.  1200),  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Brittany,  and  studied 
at  Paris  and  Bologna.  Subsequently  he 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  and  was  invited  to 
England  by  Henry  IX.  He  became  Chancellor 
of  Canteroury  Cathedral,  and  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Bath»  but  was  deprived  of  i\ 
for  his  attachment  to  William  Longchamp. 
Afterwards,  however^  he  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  waa  the  author  of  numerous 
letters,  more  than  200  ol  which  are  extant. 
Many  of  them  are  vevy  valuable  for  their 
notices  of  the  politica  and  manners  of  the 
writer's  age.  The  Continuation  of  In- 
gulfs History  of  Cvowland  from  1089  to  1117 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  of 
Blois ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  composed 
at  a  later  date. 

Hardv.  D«script»M  Catato^vf,  If.  12&  Peter  of 
Bloia'  Epifltles  were  printed  bj  Dr.  Oilee  in  the 
PoItm  JSeolMia  ilngKcana,  Oxford,  18i7;  and 
thej  will  be  foond  iM  M igne,  Paftroloyia,  voL 

ao7. 
Blondal,  or  Btondiaii,  db  Kbslb,  vas 

a  celebrated  French  troubHOour  who  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Richard  I.  Qe  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  king's 
imprisonment  in  Germany  by  siiu^mg  the 
king's  own  favourite  lays  before  each  keep  and 
fortress  till  the  unfinished  song  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  answered  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle  of  Loewenstein,  where  Richard  was 
imprisoned.  The  story,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Blondal,  Robert  (b,  1390  ?  d,  1460  ?),  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  and  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary 


of  Anjon.  He  wrote  several  works  designed 
to  excite  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  Ve  Beduetione  Normanniaf  which  is  a 
highly  valuable  contemporary  narrativo  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Fingliah  from  Northern 
Fkttnce. 

Blondel's  Da  S«d.  Norman,  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  ExptUMtou  of  tho  Snyluk  from  Hor- 
maady  (Soils  Series),  18B^ 

Blood|  CoLONBL  Thomas  (d.  1681),  was 
an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  remarkable  for 
his  reckless  audacity.  In  1663  he  joined  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  Dublin  Csjitle,  but  the 
plot  being  discovered,  he  fled.  In  1670  he 
seized  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  streets 
of  London  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
at  Tyburn,  but  the  duke  fortunately  escaped. 
In  the  next  year  Blood  distinguished  himself 
by  attempting  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  from 
the  Tower,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
object.  Qiarles  II.,  however,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  worth  £600  a  year. 

Blore  Eeftthi  Thb  Battlx  of  (1459),  was 
fought,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  be- 
tween the  Lancastrians,  under  Lord  Audley, 
and  the  Yorkists,  who  were  commanded  by  tho 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  latter  was  marching 
southwards  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord 
Audley  was  despatched  to  intercept  him. 
They  met  on  Blore  Heath,  about  two  milt<s 
and  a  hidf  from  Market  Drayton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  Yorkists,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  completely  victorious.  Lord 
Audle>^,  and  man^  other  leading  men  on  the 
same  side,  were  killed,  and  a  lai'ge  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  Salisbury's  further 
march  was  uninterrupted,  and  he  efHected  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow. 

Boadieea,  Bnddig,  or  Boudicca  (the 

ordinary  form  of  the  name  has  been  stigma- 
tised  as  **  the  gibberish  of  editors  '*)  {d.  62),  was 
tho  widow  of  Prasutagus,  chief  of  the  Iceni. 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  PauUaus. 
The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  ooDquerors 
had  been  brought  to  a  olimax  by  the  atro- 
cioos  treatment  to  which  Boadioea  and  her 
daughters  were  subjected,  and  the  revolt 
she  headed  was  a  national  one,  and  indnded 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Gentral  and  Eastern 
Britain.  Her  success  at  first  was  very  great. 
The  Romans  were  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers,  and  many  of  their  important  towns 
taken,  including  the  colonies  of  Oamelodunum, 
Londinium,  and  Verulamium.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius  and  his  veterans  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  British  were  signally  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  outside  London. 
According  to  Tacitus,  Boadici«  committed 
suicide,  but  Dio  Cassius  asserts  that  she  died 
a  natural   death.     Her   revolt   taught  the 
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Romaiu  that  the  BritonB  were  rtill  capable  of 
resifltoooe  to  opprewion,  and  the  recall  of 
Saetomus  in  the  next  year  was  the  inaugura- 
tioQ  of  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  poUcy. 

'nMatas,   ituMtb,  zir.  SL  fto.:  AaricolBL,  15: 
I>ioGaaniH.ai.  1«12. 

Board  of  Control,  Board  of  Trade, 

te.  [CoMTBOL,  Board  of;  Tblai>b,  Boa&i> 
OF,  Ac] 

Boehor,  Joak  (Joan  of  Kent),  was  an 
Anabaptist  who  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
mianoners  appointed  to  inquire  into  heresy 
in  1649.  Tl^ir  report  being  that  ahe  held 
hoetica]  and  erroneoiu  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  incarnation,  she  was  burnt  to 
death  May  2nd,  1550.  ''She  died,"  says 
Mr.  Froude  (BUt.  of  Eng,,  v.  291),  "being 
one  of  the  yery  few  victims  of  the  ancient 
hatred  of  heresy  with  which  the  Eeformed 
Church  of  England  has  to  charge  itself.'* 

Bodaad,  in  Anglo-Saxon  legal  phrase- 
ology, was  that  land  which  was  held  by  book 
or  charter.  Originally,  it  was  distinguished 
both  from  the  **  Folcluid,"  or  public  domain, 
■nd  from  the  ''ethel,"  or  estate,  which  was 
heid  by  an  indiriduai  by  prescriptive  right. 
But  in  later  times  the  characteristics  of  ethel 
Itsd  were  lost,  and  bocland  was  equivalent  to 
*'a]od,**  or  land  which  was  held  in  full 
ownenhip  by  an  individual,  whether  it  had 
been  inherited  as  part  of  an  original  allot- 
ment, or  whether  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  publie  land  and  allotted  to  an  individual 
by  the  king  and  the  Witan,  by  charter  or 
l^gal  proeeas.  Bocland  might  De  alienated 
m$er  mvm,  or  devised  by  will,  and  it  might 
be  entailed  or  otherwise  limited  in  descent. 
The  owner  was  not  liable  to  any  public 
boidens  on  his  land,  except  the  irin&da  mmm- 
••/«•.    [Land,  Tsnurb  of.] 

QetasDid,  GtfMtM  d«r  AngeUi^lutm,  p.  588;  Allen, 
Oa  ihs  PrcmyotiM,  p.  143 ;  Beeves,  HM.  o/  £iif . 
Xsw,  i.  5  (ad.  of  laaO);  Spehnan,  Glowary; 
Lodge,  Eaaam  on  Anf^Sato^  Xa»;  Stabbs, 
CmuA.  Bitt.,  L  86. 


U  or  Boethuiy  Hbctob  {b.  1466  ?  d. 
1536),  Scottish  historian,  was  bom  at  Dundee, 
itodied  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  and  became 
iizst  Principal  of  the  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Scotland,  fitvt  published  in  Latin  in  1626, 
snd  translated  into  English  by  Bellenden  ten 
y«an  later.  It  is  composed  with  a  good  deal 
of  literary  skill,  but  is  altogether  valueless  as 
an  authority,  the  narrative  being  full  of 
legends  and  romantic  tales  of  all  kinds. 
Boece*s  History  was  very  popular,  and 
through  it,  aa  Mr.  Burton  says,  **the  won- 
drous tale  of  the  annals  of  Scotland  got  a 
hold  on  the  European  mind.*' 

A  metrieai  version  of  the  Bwk  of  th«  Chr<mi4f48 
of  Soodand  o/  Hedor  Boyis  was  exeonted  hj 
Wniiam  Stetnffd  at  the  oommand  of  Ujurgarat, 
wife  of  JsaiM  IV.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tomball  In  the  BoUs  Series  (1858). 


BollOSnia,  Relations  with.  Dealings 
between  England  and  Bohemia  begin  with  the 
grant  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  to  his 
son  John,  which  established  a  Qerman  line 
of  kings  in  Bohemia,  and  involved  it  in 
Western  politics.  Jolm  constantly  resided 
in  France,  and,  as  the  opponent  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  the  friend  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
was  led  by  his  restless  chivalry  to  take  part 
in  the  war  agninst  England,  which  ended  by 
his  death  at  Crecy  (1346).  His  son,  Charles 
IV.,  was  of  a  more  practical  temperament; 
and  the  same  Diet  at  Metz  which  accepted 
the  Golden  Bull  witnesHcd  his  attempted 
mediation  between  France  and  England.  In 
time  more  intimate  relations  grew  up  on  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  his  dBughter, 
with  Kiehard  II.  Under  Wenzel,  her 
brother,  still  more  than  under  Charles,  the 
Luxemburg  house  had  become  national  Kings 
of  Bohemia  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  which  degenerated  into  a  mere  title. 
Hence  close  dealings  between  Bohemia  and 
England ;  and  as  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy 
were  associated  with  the  hated  German  in- 
fluence, the  Bohemian  national  perty  greedily 
listened  to  the  doctrines  of  WicUf,  which 
all  the  Bohemians  at  Richard's  court  had 
ample  opportanitics  of  learning.  What  in 
England  was  mere  abstract  dialectic,  and  at 
best,  the  expression  of  inarticulate,  discontent, 
was  turned  by  Bohemian  patriotism  into  the 
watchwords  of  a  national  party  of  religious 
Puritanism.  Prague  became  a  more  popular 
Oxford.  Jerome  of  Prague  actually  brought 
Wiclifs  teaching  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Moldau.  The  direction  taken  by  Hubs  was 
entirely  the  result  of  English  influence.  In 
one  library  there  are  still  five  treatises  of 
Wiclif  copied  out  in  his  own  hand,  with 
copious  notes.  Henry  V.  had  already  become 
intimately  allied  to  Sigismund,  by  their  com- 
mon eflorts  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom. A  fresh  link  of  orthodox  antagonism 
to  heresy  united  the  sovereigns  if  it  separated 
the  peoples.  The  Council  of  Constance 
marks  the  time  of  their  closest  approxima- 
tion. With  the  suppression  of  the  national 
movement,  Bohemia  sinks  into  insignificance 
or  dependence.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  its 
crown  with  the  Austrian  house.  Only  on 
the  last  attempt  at  the  assertion  of  Bohemian 
nationality,  which  in  1618  led  to  the  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  Ferdinand  of  Styria  for 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  the  son-in-law 
of  James  I.,  were  direct  relations  between 
the  two  States  renewed.  But  though  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Pfalzgraf,  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  England,  James  re- 
fused to  support  him  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  battle  on  the  Weissberg  (1620)  destroved 
at  once  the  fortunes  of  Frederick  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  nationality  and  independence 
of  the  Czech  kingdom. 

Palocky.  Qe»ehicht§  von  BShmm,  is  perhaps 
the  best  general  aathority  on  Bohemian  histoxy. 
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Mr.  Creiffhton's  Hwtory  o/  tlu  Papaey  (Bk.  II., 
Ob.  iii.  and  iv.)  bringa  out  veiy  eleftflr  the  oon- 
nection  bettre«*n  Hum  and  WicUf.  Cl .  2Iilman» 
Laiin  Chrutiantty  (vol.  viiL),  u>d  Lens,  KSnia 
Bigi»mund  und  Hnnrieh  V.  For  the  history  of 
the  Pfalrgraf'fl  relations  with  England,  »$e 
a  B.  Gardiner,  BiaL  o/Eng,,  ieOS—1649. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Bolliui.  Thb  Family  op,  waa  founded  by 
a  certain  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  eaid  to  have 
been  a  kinsman  of  William  I.  In  1199 
Henzy  de  Bohun  waa  created  Earl  of  Here- 
ford by  John  (apparently  inheriting  the 
office  of  Constable  from  his  fitther  Humphrey, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Miles, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  High  Constable). 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  last  Earl  of  Essex  of 
the  house  of  Mandeville,  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  His  son  Humphrey,  second  Earl  of 
Heroford,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  about 
1236.  William  de  Bohun — ^who  foug^ht  at 
Crecy — fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Heroford,  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton 
1337.  His  son  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Hereford,  Essex,  and  Northampton,  and  died 
1372,  leaving  two  daughtei's,  Eleanor — who 
married  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Buke  of 
Gloucester — and  Mary — who  married  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  who 
thus  gained  the  earldoms  of  Hereford,  Essex, 
and  Northampton. 

Bois-le-Duep  Thb  Battlb  of  (Nov.  12, 
1794),  was  fought  during  the  campaign  of  the 
allies  with  the  Ehiglish  contingent  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  Flanders.  For  some  time 
past  great  propsurations  had  been  pushed 
forward  by  Moreau  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris,  who  were  resolved  on  subjugathig 
Holland  while  the  severity  of  the  winter 
had  neutralised  the  defensive  advantages  of 
the  country.  To  carry  out  this  project,  the 
first  step  was  to  cross  the  Meuse,  and,  with 
this  object  in  view,  boats  for  a  bridge  had 
been  collected  at  Fort  Crfevecoeur  on  that 
river.  When  all  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  passage  was  attempted  at  day- 
break on  the  12th.  But  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  pre- 
vented  all  the  attempts  of  the  French,  though 
Moreau  omitted  no  pains  or  skill;  and  at 
length,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  passage,  that  able  engineer  desisted  from 
the  attempt^  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter 
quarters  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 
AUson,  Hiat.  o/Ewropt, 

Boldyn,  Annb.    [AmrB  Bolbtn.] 

BolejTUy  Ma&t.  An  elder  sister  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  second  queen  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
at  one  time  herself  an  object  of  the  king*s 
passionate  admiration.  This,  however^  was 
one  of  Henry's  earlier  attachments,  and  took 
place   at  a  period  when  his   affection  for 


Catherine  of  Arragon  was  still  sufficiently 
stroxig  to  prevent  his  seriously  entertaining 
any  idea  of  a  second  marriage  by  means  of  a 
divorce.  Mary  Boleyn  married,  in  July,. 
1521,  Sir  William  Pavey,  a  descendant  of  the 
Beaufort  family,  and,  disappearing  for  awhile 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  was  spared 
any  renewal  of  the  fickle  king's  dangerous 
attentions. 

Boleyxi,  Sib  Thomas.  [Wiltbhisb. 
Eabl  of.] 

BoUngbrolcay  Hbnbt.    [Hbkbt  IV.] 

Bolingbrolce,  Heioit  St.  John,  Vis- 
count (fi.  1678,  d,  1751).  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  the  year,  1700  he  married, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Wootton  Bassett,  and  attached 
himself  to  Harley  and  the  Tories.  When 
Harley  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in 
1706,  St.  John  was  made  Secretary  for  War. 
He  retired  with  the  ministry  in  1708,  and 
returned,  when  the  Tories  came  in  again 
after  the  Sacheverell  episode,  in  1710,  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  position  of 
that  party  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  one. 
Peace  was  loudly  called  for  by  a  section 
of  the  people,  and  was  in  itself  a  desirable 
enough  object.  But  there  is  little  to  be  urged 
in  excuse  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  brought 
about  Under  St  John's  conduct,  Engluid 
deserted  her  allies,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
her  agreements,  proceeded  to  enter  into 
private  negotiations  with  France.  [UTascRT. 
Trbatt  of.]  At  home  the  Tory  leaders  were 
engaged  in  a  course  of  intrigufs,  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  predominance  the 
Whigs  were  sure  to  gain  under  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  army  and  the  civil  service 
were  being  gradually  filled  with  men  who 
were  really  Jacobites,  and  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  of  changing 
the  succession.  The  struggle  for  power 
between  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Bolingbroke  (called  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Viscount  !Bolingbroke  in  1712)  inter- 
fered with  this  project,  and  yery  greatly 
weakened  the  party.  Through  the  influence 
of  Lady  Masham  with  the  queen,  Oxford 
was  dismissed  in  July  2, 1714.  But  Boling- 
brokers  tenure  of  imdivided  power  was  very 
short.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  was 
seized  with  the  attack  of  apo|ilexy  which  was 
to  prove  fatal  to  her.  At  the  council  which 
was  summoned  on  the  emergency,  the  Whig 
Dukes  Argyle,  Somerset,  and  Shrewsburr 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  resolution  by  which 
the  last-named  became  Lord  Treasurer.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen  (Aug.  1)  Bolingbroke 
deliberated,  and  was  lost.  The  Whig  dukes 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  proclaimed  the 
Elector  king,  and  sent  special  messengers  sum- 
moning him  to  England.  The  new  Parliament 
was  violently  Whig.    Bolingbroke,  knowing 
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tiuit  he  vould  be  impeached,  fled  to  France 
(Hatch  25,  1715).  On  the  10th  of  June  he 
^raa  impeached,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
his  name  iras  atrack  off  the  list  of  peers  and 
sentaice  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  him. 
He  now  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender, 
and  vas  nominated  by  that  prince  his  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  in  1716  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  prince's  employment,  and  a  breach 
took  place  between  him  and  the  extreme 
Jacobites.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
Franoe,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  study 
and  to  tiie  society  of  the  Marquise  die 
Yillette,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  ultimately  married.  In  1723 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Enghmd, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  al- 
lowing him  to  enjoy  his  property;  but  he 
was  1^  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole, 
and  for  many  years  carri^  on  relentless 
hostiUties  with  that  minister  by  means  of  in- 
trigue and  political  journalism.  He  con- 
tiibnted  largely  to  the  Cra/t»man^  a  periodical 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  a  re- 
potation  very  damaging  to  Walpole*s  canse. 
In  1735,  however,  he  found  it  prudent  once 
more  to  withdraw  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1742.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
he  found  that  his  allies  in  opposition  were 
not  dispoaed  to  admit  him  to  any  share  of 
power.  He  withdrew  altogether  from  politics, 
and  spent  the  remaining  nine  years  of 
his  life  in  philosophical  retirement  at 
BatteiBea.  Bolingbroke's  writings  produced 
more  eff^ect  on  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  their  intrinsic  merits  seem  to 
warrant.  His  political  and  historical  works, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Letteru  on  the  Study 
9f  BiHery,  Semarks  on  the  Siatory  of  Eng- 
Umiy  A  IHMssrtation  upon  Parties^  The  Idea  of 
•  Patriot  King,  and  A  Letter  to  Sir  William 
Wmdham,9xe  evidently  composed  in  great  part 
to  justify  his  own  action  in  public  life ;  but 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  disqui- 
atian,  and  some  fine  passages  of  declamatory 
doquenoe. 

B^'Unpibroke's  Worke  were  pal>liahed  1^  JBCallet 
hi  1754  m  5  vols.  Hi«  Corrnpondence  appeared 
hi  1796.  edited  hy  Gilhert  Parke.  Sm  also  the 
eeoay  OP  BoUngbroke  in  B^vaxuHX^VAnAeterre  an 
I)iM.ha,iiihiumAe ;  O.  W.  Cooke.  Uem/oin  of 
BelMitfbrolM,  1835;  Kackniffht,  Li/«  of  BoXing- 
^nke,  1888;  Brosota,  Bolmo6rolw  und  AU  Whiaa 
oeiniv  ZeU,  1883;  Cosa'e  WahaoU;  and  the 

[S.  J.  L.] 


BdHngbrOtkay  Boosa  (d.  1441),  a  chap- 
lain of  iTomphrey,  Buke  of  Gloucester,  was 
executed  for  having  conspired  with  Eleanor 
Cobhaxn,  Bochess  of  Gloucester,  to  destroy 
King  Henry  VI.  by  magical  incantations. 

Bolton  Castle,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  Mary  Stuart's 
imprisonment,  1568.  The  'intrigues  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  caused  her  to  be  removed 
in   the    following    year   to   the    ''  straiter 


custody  "  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at 
Tutbury. 

Bombay.  A  presidency  and  governorship 
of  British  India.  The  town  and  island  of 
Bombay  were  oeded  to  England  in  1661,  as 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza 
on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  A  few 
years  afterwards  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  return  for  a  nominal 
annual  payment.  In  1687  Bombay  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  presidency ;  but  in  1753 
it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Calcutta 
government.  The  dominions  of  the  presi- 
dency were  very  limited  in  extent  until  the 
wars  with  the  Mahrattas,  comprehending  only 
the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  with  Salsette 
and  Basaein ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  it  included 
Surat,  Broach,  Ahmednuggur,  Belgaum, 
Sholapoor,  and  the  whole  dominions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Poonah  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Sattara,  which  was  annexed  in 
1848.  In  1843,  on  the  conquest  of  Sdnde, 
that  province  was  also  placed  under  the 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bond  of  Asaooiation  (1584).     [As- 

SOdATIOX.] 

Boni&ce  of  Sawv'  {d.  1270),  Axch- 

bishop  of  Canterbury  (1245 — 1270),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  conse- 
quently uncle  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife 
of  Henry  lU.  To  this  connection  he  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  He 
was  one  of  the  most  unclerical  and  most 
unpopular  of  our  archbishops ;  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  foreigners  at  Henry  III.'s 
court,  and  his  tastes  were  military.  At 
times  when  his  interests  seemed  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Poitevins  he  sided  with  the  Barons, 
but  his  policy  was  a  purelv  selfish  one,  and 
seen  through  by  all  parties.  During  the 
Barons'  War  he  was  absent  from  England, 
but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Prince 
Edward  on  his  Crusade. 

Boni&ce,  Saint  {b.  680,  d.  756),  bom  at 
Crediton,  was  a  monk  of  the  Exeter  monas- 
tery. His  original  name  was  Winfrith.  In 
715  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  received  a 
commission  to  preach  to  the  heathen  nations 
of  Germany.  His  earnest  missionary  labours 
met  with  the  greatest  success  in  Friesland, 
Thuringia,  and  Franconia,  and  immense 
numbers  were  converted.  He  laboured  in 
Central  Germany  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  established  the  bishoprics  of  Salzburg, 
Passau,  Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  and 
Erfurt,  and  a  very  large  number  of  monas- 
teries. His  influence  in  civilising  and  evan- 
gelising the  wilder  parts  of  Germany  was 
very  great.  Besides  his  labours  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  organiser  of  the  newly  converted 
distrida,  Boniface  was  equally  great  as  the. 
restorer  of  the  older  Churches  on  the  Bhine 
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Ly  Bbrtramd  db  {d,  1200),  one  of  the 
moat  famous  troubRdoun,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  quarrels  between  Henry  II.  and 
his  sons.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Poi- 
teyin  rebellion  against  Richard,  inciting  by 
his  verses  the  young  Prince  Henry  against 
his  father.  Taken  prisoner  at  Limoges,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  Henry  II.,  and  even- 
tually ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of 
Giteaux. 

Boronglilnidge,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1322^, 

during  the  baronr  revolt  in  Edward  II.  s 
reign,  was  fought  between  the  royalists  under 
the  command  of  the  king  and  Sir  Andrew 
Harclay,  and  the  baronial  forces  headed  by 
the  Kurls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford.  The 
barons  were  totally  routed,  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford slain,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  taken 
prisoner  and  subsequently  executed  at  Ponte- 
fract. 

Borongll-SngliMh  was  the  name  given 
in  Englana  to  a  not  unusual  custom  in  certain 
manors  "  that  lands  shall  descend  to  the 
youngest  son,  or,  in  default  of  issue,  to  the 
younger  brother  of  the  owner.**  Certain 
analogous  extensions  of  the  custom  which, 
for  example,  gives  rights  of  succession  to  the 
youngest  daughter  or  sister,  though  not 
strictly  included  in  the  recognised  custom  of 
borough-English,  may  be  roughly  grouped 
with  it  under  such  a  term  as  "  ultimogeni- 
ture"  (suggested  by  the  Real  Property  Com- 
missioners), **  junior-right,"  or  "juniority" 
(Elton).  The  foreign  <*  Droit  de  Mainet6," 
"Juveignerie,"  and  "Jiingsten  Recht,"  are 
closely  analogous  to  borough-Elnglish.  Con- 
cerning its  origin  we  can  only  guess.  The  theory 
of  the  old  lawyers  that  the  youngest  was  natu- 
rally the  weaxest  and  wanted  most  attention, 
is  obviously  inadequate  to  explain  it  Neither 
does  Sir  Henry  Maine's  view — ^that  it  sprang 
from  the  '*  patria  potestas,**  and  the  youngest 
son  inherited  because  the  least  likely  to  hBLve 
forfeited  his  rights  by  emancipation — wholly 
cover  the  ground.  Mr.  Elton,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  problem  is  difficult,  perhaps  in- 
soluble, suggests  the  theory  that  the  custom 
is  a  survival  of  very  early  times,  perhaps  pre- 
Aryan,  certainly  before  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Slav  had  branched  off  from  their  common 
parent  stock.  Just  as  primogeniture  sprang 
TTom  the  Aryan  domestic  worship  which  it 
was  the  special  function  of  the  eldest  to  con- 
duct, so  *' ultimogeniture "  may  be  a  sur- 
vival of  ancestor- worship  in  a  race  tha6  saw 
no  pre-eminence  in  the  eldest.  The  wide- 
spread nature  of  the  custom — and  some  more 
direct  evidence — supports  this  view.  We  read 
of  it  in  England  so  far  back  as  GlanviVs  time, 
and  by  its  modem  name  in  the  Year-book  of 
the  Birst  of  Edward  I.  It  occurs  especially 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  and  the  environs  of  London,  and 
lesi  BO  in  the  eastern  counties.    It  is  also 


very  common  in  Someiset,  but  rare  in  the 
Midlands,  and  unknown  north  of  the  Hnmber. 
A  very  early  form  of  the  custom  appears  in 
the  Welsh  laws  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
also  in  Brittany  and  other  Celtic  districts.  It 
was  also  very  common  in  North  France, 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  and,  recently,  in  South 
Russia. 

Elton.  Origint  of  SnglUh  Higtoryt  ehap.  Tiii., 
with  the  aathorities  there  quoted,  aapeeudijr 
Comer,  BoroughrRnglish  tn  bvsttM ;  Andmt 
Lawf  and  In§litvte$  of  Walc$  (RoUa  Series),  Cod. 
Dim.,  ii.  23,  and  Cod.  Vanad.,  ii.  12,  16. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Boroughs.    [Towns.] 

Bosoawes.  Edward  {b.  1711,  d.  1761), 
first  disting^uished  himself  at  the  attack  on 
Porto  Bello  in  1740.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  to  the  East 
Indies  (1747).  In  1755  Boacawen  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  capture  of 
two  French  ships,  and  became  vice-admiml, 
and  in  the  following  year  admiraL  In  that 
year  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  took  the  townof  Louisbu^. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  Lagos  Bay,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament.  In  1760  he  was  sworn  of  tho 
Privy  CoundL  Boscawen's  career  was  brief, 
but  he  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
naval  heroes  who  won  such  triumphs  on  thto 
sea  during  the  closing  period  of  George  II. *s 
reign.  His  personal  courage  was  brilliantly 
displayed  in  every  engagement. 

Bosoobel,  iu  Shropshire,  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Ginard,  was  the  hiding-place  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  1651.  The  fugitive  king  was  committed 
by  Lord  Derby  to  the  charge  of  some  wood- 
cutters named  Penderell.  Here  he  remained 
in  concealment  for  some  days,  and  at  ono 
time  it  was  even  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  pass  some  time  in  an  oak-tree  in 
the  Boscobel  woods,  so  hot  had  the  pursait 
become.  The  king  eventually  effected  his 
escape.  From  his  hiding  in  the  oak,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  oak-leaves  on  the  day  of 
the  Restoration  (May  29)  originated. 

Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Botolph.  It  rose  to  great  importance 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  ox  tho 
chief  ports  in  the  langdom.  Edward  III. 
made  it  one  of  the  wool  staples,  and  its 
prosperity  continued  till  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  whioh  time  it  grmda- 
ally  declined. 

Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  was  settled  in 
1630  by  John  Winthrop,  most  of  the  earliest 
colonists  coming  from  Lincolnshire.  Daring 
the  Great  Rebellion  the  settlers  sided  wiUi 
the  Parliament,  and  even  received  two  of  tho 
regicides  with  rejoicing  in  1660.  The  town 
was  on  bad  terms  with  tiie  royal  government 
all  through  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeentk 
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eentory,  and  in  1689  a  rebellion  broke  oat, 
and  the  goremor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  country.  The  Boston 
people  warmly  supported  the  revolution  of 
16^.  The  town  increased  greatly  in  wealth 
and  oonseqnence,  and  was  noted  for  the  stem 
Pozitanism  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  sturdy 
flpizit  of  independence.  Boston  took  the  lead 
in  resisting  the  att^npt  of  the  English  govern- 
meni  to  apply  its  revenue  system  to  the 
Cokmies.  On  March  5th,  1770,  the  riot 
known  as  **  the  Boston  Massacre  '*  took  place, 
and  in  Dee.,  1773,  the  attack  on  the  tea  ships 
was  made  in  Boston  harbour.  For  a  time  the 
tnde  of  the  town  was  nearly  mined  by  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  (q.v.),  and  a  large  number  of 
Knglish  troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  port. 
ThetownwassurTOunded(l  775)  by  an  American 
foroe,  between  whom  and  the  British  the  battle 
ol  Bonier  Hill  was  fought,  June  17.  The 
Britiflh  abandoned  the  place  in  March,  1776. 
After  the  war  Boston  became  one  of  the  chief 
dties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  centre  of 
art,  Hteratnre,  and  education.  During  the 
qnarter  of  a  century  preceding  1860,  Boston 
vas  ihe  head-quarters  of  the  movement  for 
the  aboHtioii  of  negro  slavery. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Thb  (1774),  is  im- 
poztant  as  being  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
<if  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
Indepenfience.  In  the  year  1773,  in  order  to 
find  a  market  for  the  accumulated  stores  of 
the  East  India  Ck>mpany,  Lord  North  with- 
drew the  whole  of  the  duty  payable  in  Eng- 
land on  any  teas  exported  to  America  by  the 
Company.  The  t^,  however,  were  still 
snbject  to  a  colonial  tax  of  threepence  on  the 
pound.  On  Dec  16,  1773,  the  people  of 
Boston,  excited  by  the  speeches  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  wharf 
vhere  tfaiee  tea  ships  lay,  and  threw  their 
eargoes,  Talned  at  £18,000,  into  the  water. 
Popular  indignation  was  aroused  throughout 
Eo^and  by  this  act,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  little  port.  On 
Kan^  14,  1774,  Lord  North  brought  in  the 
Barton  Port  BUI.  The  proamble  set  forth 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  Boston,  the 
eoiBmeroe  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  could 
not  be  safely  carried  on,  nor  the  customs 
be  duly  collected  there ;  and  it  was  therefore 
proposed  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  June 
it  ahoold  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  lade 
or  tmlade,  to  ship  or  unship,  any  goods  within 
the  harbour.  The  king  in  Council  was  to 
have  the  power,  when  peace  and  order  should 
be  established  at  Boston,  and  full  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  teas  destroycnl,  to  restore  the 
town  to  its  former  position.  Some  opposition 
was  offered  to  tile  nieasui^  by  Dowdeswell, 
Borke,  and  Charles  Fox,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  approved  both  by  Parliament  and  the 
country.  Hie  BiU,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill,  was 
reeeivad  with  great  indignation  in  America. 


The  Ist  of  June — the  day  appointed  for  the 

Boston  Port  Bill  to  come,  into  forco — was  set 

apart  as  a  solenm  fast     On  the  meeting  of 

tiie  Massachusetts  Assembly,  Oeneral  Gage 

found  the  spirit  of  resistance  so  tmanimous 

among  the  delegates  that  he  felt  compelled 

to  dissolve  it  immediately. 

ParliatiMiUary  Hwf.,  xvii. ;  CKatham  Corr$n<m- 
dene*  ;  Bancroft,  HitL  of  ^iiMnea  ;  Mahon,  fltiA. 
t>f  Eng.,  tL  51. 

Bosworth  Field,  The  Battle  op  (Aug. 
21,  1485),  was  fought  between  Bichard  III. 
and  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  VIL  On  August  1,  Henry  landed  at 
Milford  Haven  and  passed  on  without  opposi- 
tion to  Shrewsbury,  being  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  Wekhmen.  He  then  marched  on 
to  Tam worth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th. 
On  the  20th  he  was  at  Atherstone,  where  he 
was  met  by  Lord  Stanley  and  his  uncle,  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  promised  to  desert 
Richard  during  the  battle.  Meanwhil^ 
Richard,  having  mustered  his  forces  at  Not- 
tingham, marched  to  Leicester  and  encamped 
at  Bosworth  on  the  2 Ist.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  two  armies  met  between  Bosworth 
and  Atherstone  at  a  place  known  as  White- 
moors,  near  the  village  of  Sutton  Cheneys. 
The  battle  was  mainlv  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, the  Stanleys  for  some  time  keeping 
aloof  from  the  fight  .till,  at  a  critical  moment, 
they  joined  Richmond.  Richard,  perceiving 
that  ho  was  betrayed,  and  crying  out,  '*  Trea- 
son, treason!"  endeavoured  only  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  refused  to  leave 
the  field  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  The 
crown  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  placed  by  Sir  William  Stanley  on  the 
head  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  once  saluted 
king  by  the  whole  army.  Among  those  that 
pensheid  on  Richard's  side  were  tihe  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe, 
and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  while  the  only 
person  of  note  in  Henr}'*s  army  who  was 
slain  was  his  standard-bearer,  Sir  William 
Brandon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Richard  himself. 

Continnator  of  the    Croyland    Chron.,  574 
Hall,  ChronicU,  418;  J.  G&izdner,  Ewhard  III. 

Bdt  'was  a  word  which  signified  amends,  re- 
paration, either  in  the  simple  sense,  as  burh  bot 
— ^t.^.,  repair  of  fortresses — or  more  often  in  the 
sense  of  money  compensation  for  wrongdoing. 
In  the  earlier  laws  of  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes,  most  offences  are  regarded  as  in- 
volving a  breach  of  the  general  peace,  and  as 
putting  the  offender  in  outlawry  and  at  feud 
with  the  community,  till  at  any  rate  he  has 
come  to  terms  with  the  injured  party ;  some 
less  grave  offences  regarded  as  merely 
wrongs  to  the  individual  have  a^  fixed  com- 
position attached  to  them;  while  in  some 
cases  is  seen  the  idea  of  crime  as  demanding 
punishment     It  is  indisputable  that  these 
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oonceptionB  belong  to  very  different  stages  of 
thought,  and  respectively  succeed  each  other. 
Any  offence,  it  is  clear,  originally  put  the 
offender  at  feud  with  all,  and  exposed  him  to 
his  victim's  vengeance.  The  right  of  ven- 
geance then  became  limited  by  the  growth  of 
fixed  compositions.  And  lastly,  in  the  most 
developed  codes,  the  idea  of  punishment 
has  intruded  upon  the  region  of  composi- 
tion payments.  In  the  c^e  of  Alfred, 
a  discrimination  is  made,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  homicides  paid  for  according  to 
the  wergild  of  the  slain,  while  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  wilful  murder  of  a 
lord,  the  crime  is  to  be  punished  by  death. 
The  b<5t,  then,  or  money  payment,  represents 
the  view  of  a  misdeed  which  regards  it  as  so 
much  damage  to  the  individual,  reparable  by 
payment  at  a  fixed  tariff.  For  less  grave 
offences  the  amends  must,  by  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  be  accepted.  In  graver  offences  only,  if 
the  amends  be  not  paid  or  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  party  injured,  does  he  re-enter  on  his 
right  of  feud,  under  certain  legal  limitations. 
These  two  are  the  "  bdt-woi-thy "  class  of 
offences.  And  even  in  the  "  b6t-les8  '*  offences, 
the  king  can  at  pleasure  accept  an  amends  in 
money  for  them ;  for  instance,  the  penurer  is 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  but  the  king  can 
allow  him  to  redeem  it  at  half  his  wergild. 
In  case  of  treason  against  a  lord,  Alfred 
says  "  the  king  apd  his  witan  dare  not  grant 
mercy."  The  relation  of  the  "b6t"  to  the 
"  wite  **  is  verj'  irregular,  and  indeed  inexplic- 
able. The  amount  of  the  bot  itself  is  equaUy 
perplexing ;  68.  is  the  amends  for  knocking  out 
a  front  tooth,  only  ds.  for  breaking  a  rib ;  6s. 
for  breaking  the  arm,  but  lis.  for  destroying 
the  little  finger,  and  20s.  for  cutting  off  the 
beard.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment was  on  an  estimate  of  the  part  affected, 
and  its  value  or  appearance,  the  degree  of  the 
affront,  and  the  social  position  of  the  injured 
party,  or  even  that  of  the  offender.  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  system 
compared  with  that  of  other  Teutonic  tribes 
are — (i.)  the  strict  maintenance  of  rights  of 
private  property  by  severe  treatment  of  theft 
and  stringent  enactments  to  secure  bail ;  (it.) 
the  great  attention  paid  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Churcii  and  the  enforcement  of  its  pre- 
cepts ;  (iii.)  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kingly 
power  and  its  recognition  as  the  source  oi 
j ustice.  There  are  many  minute  variations  be- 
tween West- Saxon  and  Anglian  law  as  to  the 
ratios  of  the  payments  of  b<5t. 

WiMa,  Daa  Sttafredd  dtr  Oermanen ;  K.  Ton 
Xanr«)r,  in  KrttUehe  Vebertehau^  ▼ol.  iii.  (the 
best  modem  tareatlae  on  the  subject) ;  Schmidt 
Qwtt*  der  AngtltachMn  ;  Thorpe,  Andmd  Law 
and  InttUvita;  Sharon  Turner,  Hut.  of  ikt 
Aixglo-Saxcm;  toI.  iiL,  Aimendiz  T;  Kemble, 
S<wQii«;  E—ay%  in  AngXo-aaxcn  Xato.  Boston, 
1876  (the  beat  short  tiXMunt  in  English). 

[A.  L.  8.] 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  2nd  Earl 
OP,    the    son   of    John   Stewart,    Prior   of 


Coldingham  (an  illegitimate  son  of  Jamee 
v.),  and  Lady  Jane  Hepburn,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  a  favourite  of 
James  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  1687.  His  life  was  a  series 
of  rebellions  against  the  king,  whom  he 
attempted  to  seize  at  Holyrood,  1592 — an  at- 
tempt which  was  frustrated  by  the  citixens  of 
Edinburgh.  The  same  vear  he  made  another 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Uie  kins  at  Falkland ; 
and  in  1593  suddenly  appeared  at  Holyrood, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  to  ask  pardon, 
as  he  said,  for  his  treason.  In  1594  he  again 
attacked  Edinburgh,  being  only  beaten  off  by 
the  citizens ; .  but  from  this  time  his  power 
was  broken,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
country. 

Bothwell,  James  Hxpburn,  4th  Earl  of 
{b.  1536,  d.  1578),  was  Lord  Warden  of  tlie 
Scoteh  Marches,  as  well  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  Scotland,  in  which  capacities  be  \» 
said  to  have  acted  more  as  a  mamuder  and  a 
pirate  than  as  an  officer  of  state.  In  1558  he 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles ;  and  in 
the  following  year  distinguished  himself  as  a 
partisan  of  the  queen  regent,  and  an  opponent 
of  Arran  and  the  reforming  lords.  Me  was 
one  of  the  nobles  sent  to  Mary  in  France 
after  the  death  of  her  husband;  and  in  1561 
was  made  a  member  of  the  I^vy  CounciL 
He  was,  however,  in  constant  difficulties, 
owing  to  his  turbulence  and  violenoe.  In 
1662  he  was  impeached  for  having  plotted 
to  carry  off  the  queen,  and  outlawed ;  bot  in 
a  few  months  ho  returned,  and  married  I^dy 
Jane  Gordon,  a  sister  of  Lord  Huntley,  and 
about  the  same  time  began  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Queen  Mary.  From  this  time  his 
life  becomes  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  queen.  After  Kizzio's  murder,  Mary  fled 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  of  which  Bothwell  had  the 
custody ;  and  subsequently  he  returned  with 
her  to  Edinburgh.  In  October,  1566,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  her  when  Iving  wounded 
in  his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  and  after  he  had 
compassed  the  murder  of  Damley,  1567,  he 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  Mary  at  Seton. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lennox  to  bring 
the  murderer  of  his  son  to  justice  ended  in 
Bothwell's  acquittal,  owing  to  the  non-ap. 
pearance  of  the  accuser,  and  brought  him 
fresh  proofs  of  the  queen's  regard  in  the 
shape  of  large  grants  of  land.  In  1567  he 
carried  off  Mary  as  she  was  going  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  probably  with  her 
own  connivance,  and,  having  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  married  the  queen. 
May  15,  1567.  Shortly  afterwards  a  c<^xn- 
bination  of  the  leading  barons  of  Scotland 
forced  Bothwell,  who  previous  to  his  marriage 
had  been  made  Duke  of  Orkney  and  8het« 
land,  to  fly  to  Borthwick  Castle,  and  thenc«» 
to  Dunbar.  On  the  queen's  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy,  after  the  conference  at  Carberrv 
Hill,  Bothwell  had  to  escape  as  best  he  uou)^ 
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to  the  Orkneys.  Punaed  thither,  and  driyen 
to  sea,  he  was  arrested  by  a  Danish  war-ship 
of  the  coast  of  Norway,  on  suspicion  of 
ptraej,  and  oonyeyed  to  Denmark.  There  he 
%u  imprisoned  by  Christian  IX.,  first  at 
Malmoe  (1567—1573),  then  at  Dragshohn 
1.1073—1578);  but  the  king  refused  &e  de- 
mands of  the  Scottish  government  for  his 
t'jrtiadition  or  execution.  The  so-called 
"Testament"  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
during  this  period,  is  probably  a  forgery. 
Bothvell  was,  as  Randolph  said  of  him, 
'*  despiteful  out  of  measure,  false  and  untrue 
u  a  devil;*'  and  it  is  not  the  least  extra- 
oi^dinary  feature  in  Mary's  career  that  she 
^toold  have  conceived  any  affection  for  this 
brotal,  ferodouB,  and  unscrupulous  border 
diieL 

F.  &  Schism,  Li/«  of  BoOtw^U  ;  truia.  by 
D.Bmy,1880. 

Bothwell  Bridtf 6f  The  Battle  of  (June 
32,  1679),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist 
tioops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mooth,  and  the  forces  of  the  revolted  Con- 
^enticlen,  or  Covenanters.  The  insurgents 
occQpied  a  strong  position,  with  the  Clyde 
tetween  them  and  the  enemy ;  but,  as  they 
ittpmpted  to  defend  instead  of  destroying  a 
^ndge,  Monmouth  cleared  the  passage  of  the 
liTer  by  his  artillery.  The  insurgents  were 
forced  to  retire  to  a  hill  near  by,  known  as 
Hamilton  Heath,  where  they  were  attacked 
^  the  Royal  troops  and  completely  routed. 
^vell  Bridge  is  in  Lanarkshire,  near 
Huiiilt<nL 

Bottle  Plot,  The  (1823).  This  name 
*tt  given  by  Canning  to  a  riot  in  a  Dublin 
*^'<*tre,  got  up  by  the  Orangemen,  when 
*■  nttle  and  a  bottle  were  thrown  into 
^«  box  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  then  Lord- 
I^aitenant,  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the 
(^Hcs.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
iiB  {or  oonspiracy  with  intent  to  murder 
^^  was  brought  in  against  those  arrested. 

Boiiloglie,  Captitsb  op  (1544).  This 
^ut,  the  one  important  result  of  the  com- 
^oaXion  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. 
^^  the  subjugation  of  France  in  1544,  took 
P^  September  14,  1544,  after  a  pro- 
^^f^  siege  of  nearly  two  months.  Accord- 
^e  to  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign, 
^Iss  was  to  strike  across  France  by  Cham- 
I*gBe,  Henry  by  Picardy,  and  neitiier  was 
to  rtop  till  he  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
limited  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of 
|he  pTench  monaitshy.  The  first  thing, 
w^^erer,  that  Henry  did  was  to  sit  down 
^  the  balk  of  his  army  before  Boulogne ; 
^  when  Qiarles  reproached  him  for  not 
^^^^^g  to  the  method  of  invasion  deter- 
mined upon  between  them,  Henry  retaliated 
"y  accasing  C&arles  of  a  similar  breach  of 
^eir  contiact.  The  siege  of  Boulogne  is 
principally  memorable  for  the  length  of  the 


resistance  made  bpr  the  garrison  under  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  weak  for- 
tifications, and  besiegers  strong  in  numbers 
and  offensive  engines.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  gallantry  displayed  on  this  occasion  by 
the  men  of  Boulogne,  that  when  the  fall 
of  the  town  was  clearly  an  event  of  a  few 
days  only,  they  were  allowed,  on  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  town,  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  property;  whereupon,  according 
to  Hall's  Chronicle,  "the  kmg's  highness, 
having  the  sword  borne  naked  before  him  by 
the  Lord  Marquis  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  conqueror,  rode  into  the  town,  and  all 
the  trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walls  of  the 
town,  sounded  their  trumpets  at  the  time  of 
his  Altering,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all  the 
king's  true  subjects.  The  town  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  till  1550,  and 
was  restored  to  the  French  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

Boulter,  Hugh  {h.  1671,  d.  1742),  Arch« 
bishop  of  Armagh,  studied  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  w'bb  elected  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  at  the  same  time  as  Addison. 
He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark. 
In  1719  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  in  1724  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  the  Irish  primacy.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  Ireland, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Swift  on  the  policy  of 
diminishing  the  gold  coin,  though  he  con- 
curred with  him  on  the  question  of  Wood*s 
patent,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  system  of  Protestant  Charter  Schools.  He 
founded  many  charities  in  Armagh,  Drogheda, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland. 

Biogmphia  Britanniea, 

Boim'tyy  Queen  Anne's.  [Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.] 

Bonroliier,  Family  of.  The  founder 
of  this  family  was  Sir  John  de  Bourchier, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  His  son  Robert  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1340  (the  first  layman  who 
held  the  office),  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1342,  and  died  1349. 
The  barony  devolved  on  Henry  Bourchier, 
Count  of  Eu,  grandson  of  his  younger  son. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  1461,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Henry,  upon  whose 
death  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

Bourchier,  Thomas  (d.  1486),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1464 — 1486),  was  the 
son  of  William  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  After  holding  minor 
preferments,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1435,  and  was  translatea  to  Ely  in 
1443.    On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kempe, 
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the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Ckmunoxu 
prayed  that  the  Pope  would  confer  the 
primacy  on  Bourchier.  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1454. 
In  1455  he  was  made  Chancellor,  and  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  eighteen  months,  both 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  being  anxious 
to  conciliate  a  member  of  so  powerful  a 
family.  Bourchier  was  at  first  inclined  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  contending 
factions,  but  subsequently  became  a  distinct 
partisan  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  welcomed 
t|he  return  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  in  1460,  and 
croMoied  Edward  IV.  in  the  next  year.  In 
1464  he  waB  made  a  cardinal.  He  crowned 
Richard  III.,  and  two  years  after  performed 
the  same  office  for  Henry  Vll.  Me  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  instrumental  in 
mtroducing  printing  into  England,  and  left 
a  reputation  for  personal  generosity  and 
kindness. 

Hook,  LivM  of  the  ArehbiMhop». 

Bou'vineSy  The  Battle  of  (July,  1214), 
was  fought  at  a  small  town  between  Lille  and 
Toumay,  between  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
and  the  lorcesof  the  Emperor  Otto  IV. ,  with  the 
Flemings  and  some  English  auxiliaries,  under 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  John  had  joined 
the  alliaiice  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Germans  and  Flanders  in 
the  war  he  was  carrying  on  with  Philip  for 
the  recovery  of  his  French  territories.  The 
battle  (in  which  the  forces  engaged  on  both 
sides  would  appear  to  have  been  very  large) 
terminated  in  a  signal  victory  for  the  French. 
The  defeat  consummated  the  separation  of 
Normandy  from  England,  and  by  depriving 
John  of  further  hopes  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
his  Continental  dominions,  as  well  as  by  the 
loss  of  prestige  it  occasioned  him,  had  some 
effect  in  compelling  him  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  baroos.  The  battle  is  memor- 
able as  being  one  of  the  few  occasions  in 
which  men  of  English,  High-German,  and 
Low-German  race  hiave  fought  side  by  side 
against  the  French  and  have  been  completely 
defeated. 

Boger  of  Wendover,  UL  287  (Evg.  Hist.  See.). 
5m  Freeman,  N^orm.  Conq.,  v.  TOiS,  who  spealu  of  it 
M  "  that  daj  of  darkneflB  and  gloom  whea  three 
branohes  of  the  Tentonio  race,  the  Oemum,  the 
FlemiDflr.  and  the  Engliahman,  sank  before  the 
armfl  of  men  of  the  hovtile  blood  and  speech." 
Xn  Sismondi,  Hi»t.  d««  Fran^ait,  ji.  4SH,  a  some- 
what different  Tiew  is  taken. 

Bowas,  Sir  Robert,  was  a  distinguished 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  lawyer  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VlII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.  In 
the  great  Northern  rebellion  of  1 536,  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  surrender 
of  Hull  to  the  rebel  forces.  In  1542,  whilst 
in  command  of  a  body  of  3,000  cavalry,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Halydon- 
rigg  by  a  Scottish  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Huntley;  and  on  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  countries,  became 
Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches. 


During  the  exercise  of  this  office  he  compiled 
his  Informations  on  the  state  of  the  Marches, 
and  their  laws  and  customs — a  work  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  details.  In  June, 
1552,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
a  position  which  just  then  was  environed 
with  dangers.  As  Master  of  the  RoUa,  8ir 
Robert  Bowes  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  King  Edward  VI.,  which  fixed  the 
succession  to  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
He  retired  from  his  office  two  months  after 
Mary*s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  old  duties  on  the  Scottish  border. 
The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Boycottintf  was  the  name  applied  to  the 

system   of   socud  and  eommerci^  ostracism 

which  was  extensively  resorted  to  in  Ireland 

during  the  land  agitation  of  1880  and   1881. 

Landlords  who  were  disliked  by  their  tenants, 

tenants  who  had  paid   rents  to  unpopular 

landlords,  and  other  persons  who  incurred 

the  hostility  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Land 

League,  were  rigidly  isolated.  No  intercourse 

was  held  with  them,  and  no  one  could  be  got 

to  work  for  them,  or  even  to  supply  them 

with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  name  waa  deiired  from  Captain  Bovoott, 
of  Lough  Mask  Houae,  a  Majo  landlord  and 
agent,  one  of  the  first  against  wliom  the  prooesa 
was  pat  in  force.  Gapt.  Boycott  waa  *'  reiieired  ** 
hy  a  number  of  Orangemen,  eaoorted  by  a  lazge 
military  and  police  force,  Mov.  11, 1880. 

Boyle,  Cha&lbs,  Ist  Lord  {b,  1676,  d. 
1731),  second  son  of  Boger,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  took  part 
in  the  controversy  with  Bentley  on  the  letters 
of  Pholaris.  In  1700  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Huntingdon,  and  in  1703 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Orrery.  In 
1709  he  fought  at  Malplaquet,  and  in  1713 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  on  hia  return 
received  an  English  peerage.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  G^rge  I.,  but  in  1722  waa  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  bein^ 
concerned  in  Layer's  Plot,  of  which,  how> 
ever,  he  was  acquitted.  His  later  yean  were 
devoted  to  philosophical  studies. 

Boyne,  Thx  Battle  or  thb  (Jal^  1, 1690\ 
was  fought  between  the  troops  oi  William  III. 
and  the  Irish  under  James  II.  James,  march- 
ing from  Dublin,  had  taken  up  a  position 
behind  the  river  Boyne,  and  there  waited  for 
the  invading  army.  His  position  waa  strong, 
and  Schomberg  endeavoured  to  diasuada 
William  from  the  attack.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  the  English  right,  under 
young  Schomberg,  was  sent  to  cross  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  mile« 
higher  up,  and  thus  turn  the  Irish  right. 
The  bridge  was  captured.  Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Boyne  the  road  to  Dublin 
runs  through  the  passage  of  Duloek.  If 
Schomberg  secured  this  pass  the  Irish  re- 
treat would  be  cut  off.    Langon,  conunander 
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pf  the  French  aSies,  marched  to  oppoie  him. 
Tho5  the  Irish  alone  were  left  to  withstand 
Willum.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  con- 
Bitmg  entirely  of  cavalry,  he  forced  the  pas- 
nge  of  the  river  not  far  above  Drogheda. 
Tbe  centre  of  his  army  was  commanded  by 
the  eider  Schomberg.  The  Irish  infantry  fled 
vithoai  a  blow ;  the  cavalry  under  Richard 
Hamilton  fooght  bravely  on.  The  gallant 
Scbomberg  fdl  while  rallying  his  troops. 
Bat  at  this  moment  William  came  up  with 
his  left  wing,  and  the  battle  was  won.  The 
]nsh  cavalry  retreated  slowly,  fighting  to 
the  laet;  their  leader,  Hamilton,  was  taken 
prisoner.  James  fled  early  in  the  day  towards 
i>aUin.  The  fugitives  poured  through  the 
puBaf^e  of  Dnleek,  where  the  French  had 
iteadily  resisted  Meinhart  Schomberg's  attack. 
Coiuidering  the  great  importance  of  the  vic- 
tors, the  loas  on  either  side  was  not  great. 
About  600  English  had  fallen,  and  1,500 
Inah. 

A  ftrikiiiir  and  detailed  aoooont  of  the  battle 
i»  given  in  IfaoauLu'e  flisiory. 

Boj*Ftttriot0  'vt^as  a  name  given  by  their 
aemies  to  a  body  of  young  and  rising  men 
vho  formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir 
Sobert  Walpole's  administration,  but  who 
coalesced  neither  with  the  Tories  nor  with 
the  malcontent  Whigs.  The  chief  memben 
of  this  party  were  Lyttleton,  G^eorge  Gren- 
^  Lord  Gobham,  and,  above  all,  William 
Pitt. 

BnctOB,  Hextbt  {d.  1268),  the  writer  of 

inloabie  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 

^d,  WHS  educated  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 

^Boaelf  to  the  study  of  law.    la.  1246  he  was 

tppMsted  one  of  the  judges  errant,  and  later 

on  was  (me  of  the  king's  clerks  or  secretaries. 

^^  u  lapposed  to  have  become  an  ecde- 

^ic  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  and  to 

^^e  been  Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple.     His 

*^'f^  entitliid  De  Legibtu  et  Consuetudinibua 

^^lt€f  is  our  great  authority  for  mediaeval 

^^^iA.  law.    An  excellent  eidition  is  pub- 

IbH  in  the  Rolls  Series  (1878,  &c.),  with 

%Ti&a«UtioD,  Notes,  References  to  Olanville, 

^-.  and  Introductions  by  Sir  Travere  Twiss. 

%  editor  suggests  that  '*  the    immediate 

^j^  which  Bracton  had  in  view  in  com- 

P^)^  hii  work,  was  to  draw  up  a  manual  of 

f^  eatnmon  law  of  England  for  the  use  and 

^^iitniction  of  the  Justiciaries  of  the  Eyre.  *' 

8m  Sir  T^ven  Twiee's  Introdaetions; 
f««v^  Eiat.  of  Eng.  Law ;  Ofiterbock,  flmrioiu 
M  Bnd<m  iMd  sMM  VtrhlUtni$9  awn  Rtmwim 

Bziddock  Ikrwiif  situated  between 
weaid  and  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  was  the 
*^  of  a  baUle  during  the  Civil  War.  Here, 
^  in.  19,  1643,  the  Royalist  oflScers,  Sir 
»^  Hopton  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  coming 
^f^n  Bodmin,  enconntered  and  defeated  the 
J'ouMnder  of  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
^<^v«a,  who^  without  waiting  for  (he  sup- 


port of  his  superior  officer,  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, had  crossed  the  Tamar  and  occupied 
liskeard.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  that 
the  Comishmen  resumed  the  offensive,  drove 
back  Stamford  and  his  forces,  and  carried  by 
assault  Saltash  and  Okehampton. 

There  is  a  full  aoooimt  of  the  battle  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Bevil  Qrenyille.  printed  in  Forater'e  Life 
of  Pym.  800  also  Clarendon's  HiaL  of  tha  Jto- 
Mlion,  vi.  848. 

Braddook,  General.  [Buquesnb,  Fort.] 
Bradshawy  Johk  {b.   I602,  d.   1659), 

was  a  barrister,  but  was  very  little  known, 
either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  ^litician,  when,  in 
1648,  he  was  made  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  instituted  to  try  Charles  I. 
The  reason  for  his  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  all  the  leading  lawyera  to 
serve  on  the  trial,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
some  one  possessed  of  le^  knowledge  as  the 

E resident.  For  his  services  he  was  given  the 
ouse  of  the  Bean  of  Westminster,  the  sum 
of  £6,000,  and  large  grants  of  land,  and 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  subsequently  presided  at  the  trials  of 
the  Buke  of  Hamilton  and  other  Royalists, 
and  was  President  of  the  Councils  of  State 
from  1649  to  1C51.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  1654,  and  was  probably  one  of 
those  excluded  for  refusing  to  sign  the  en- 
gagement recognising  Cromwell's  authority. 
In  1659  he  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  conmiissioner 
of  the  Qreat  Seal;  but  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  styled  "stiff  Republicans,'*  or  "  Common- 
wealth's men,"  and  was  sincerely  opposed  to 
the  government  of  one  person,  whether  king 
or  protector ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
be^  a  man  of  any  marked  ability.  After  the 
Restoration  his  body  was  disinterred  and 
hung  in  chains  at  Tyburn. 

Bradwardiney  Thomas  {b.  drea  1290,  d, 
1349),  a  native  of  Chichester,  educated  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  scholaiBtic  philosophers,  and  was 
known  by  the  title  of  Doctor  Profundus.  He 
became  C^iancellor  of  the  university,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
Edward  III.  In  1349  he  was  appointed  to 
the  arehbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  consecration  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  Black  Death. 

Bradwudin^e  great  work.  Da  Cauaa  Dai,  was 

printed  In  1618  (Lend.,  foUo).   His  other  works 

were  ohieflj  matbematicaL 

Braemar  Oatharixig,  The  (Aug.  26, 

1716),  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
assembly  of  disaffected  nobles  and  Highland 
chiefs  which  met  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  a  hunting  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  forest  of 
Braemar,  but  in  reality  to  organise  measures 
for  raising  the  standard  of  insurrecUim  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  which  ^^  ?J^^® 
soon  afterwards  (Sept.  6).    Among  tho«>  at 
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the  Braemar  gathering  were  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
the  Marquia  of  ToUibardine,  Lords  Southesk, 
Errol,  Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Strathallan,  Sea- 
forth,  and  Qlengary. 

Braintree  CaM*  Thb.    In   1837  the 

majority  of  the  yestry  of  Braintree  postponed 
a  Church  rate  for  twelve  months  ;  the  church- 
wardens, however,  proceeded  to  levy  it  on  their 
own  authority.  A  prohibition  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  the  churchwardens 
and  the  minority  of  the  vestry  might  legally 
levy  a  rate,  as  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
votes  of  the  majority  who  refused  to  perform 
their  duty  were  not  valid.  The  church- 
wardens and  the  minority  of  the  vestry 
voted  a  rate  accordingly  (July,  1841).  On 
the  matter  being  once  more  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  tribunal 
now  declared  the  rate  valid.  The  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  but  upset  on  appeal  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  pronounced  the  rate  invalid, 
and  altogether  denied  the  right  of  the  minority 
of  the  parishioners  to  levy  it.  It  was  such 
cases  as  this  that  led  to  the  Act  31  &  32 
Vict.,  cap.  109,  which  abolished  compulsory 
Church  rates,  because  "the  levying  thereof 
has  given  rise  to  litigation  and  ill-feeling." 

May.  Cantt.  Hut.,  11.  430.  Set  the  case  of 
OosIuiK  V.  Teley  in  Qneen't  Bench  Btp.,  rii.  409 ; 
■ad  House  of  Lord*  umm,  it.  679. 

BramlUMII  Xoor,  Thb  Battle  of  (1408), 
was  fought  between  the  Esirl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  other  nobles  who  had  revolted 
against  Henry  IV.,  and  the  royal  troops, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Itokeby.  The  latter  were 
completely  victorious,  Northumberland  being 
killed  on  the  field,  and  his  chief  associate, 
Lord  Bardolf,  mortally  wounded.  Bramham 
Moor  is  in  Yorkshire,  between  Leeds  and 
Tadcaster. 

Brandywine,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  11, 
1777),  in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  Brund\^ne 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans, 
under  Washington.  General  Howe  had 
landed  18,000  men  near  the  Brandywine. 
Washington  had  only  8,000  troops  ISt  for 
action.  For  some  days  he  baffled  General 
Howe*s  attempts  to  drive  him  back.  At 
length  the  two  armies  encountered  one 
another.  While  Howe  and  Comwallis  made 
a  flank  movement  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces,  Washington  resolved  on  a  bold 
attack  on  the  British  in  his  front.  To  render 
such  an  attack  successful,  the  co-operation  of 
Sullivan  was  necessary.  But  that  geAeral, 
using  his  own  discretion  instead  of  obeying 
orders,  laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  while 
his  troops  were  in  confusion.  The  rout  of 
Sullivan's  troops  threw  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  into  confusion,  and  soon  they 


were  everywhere  in  retreat.  The  American 
loss  was  set  down  by  Howe  at  300  killed, 
600  wounded,  and  400  prisoners,  as  against 
90  killed  and  500  wounded  and  missing  on 
the  English  side.  Washington  made  good 
his  reti«at ;  but  he  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  saving  Philadelphia  when  he  found  that 
ComwaUis  had  forced  his  way  between  his 
camp  and  that  town. 

Bancroft.    HiaC.    of  tk«    VniteA  Statet,    v., 
(diap. 


l>^H^«4aTiffKtt.-wi  Xtoll  is  the  name  given 
to  the  IssueKoU  of  the  Exchequer  for  thu 
forty -fourth  year  of  Edward  III.,  when 
Thomas  of  Brantingham,  Bishop  of  Exet^  r, 
was  Treasurer,  containing  an  account  of  the 
various  payments  made  during  the  year.  It 
was  diBOOvered  in  the  office  of  PeUs,  and  pub- 
lished in  1835,  with  a  general  introduction 
on  the  character  of  the  Exchequer  Records 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Devon. 

Braose,  William  de  (tf.  circa  1212\  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  in  England, 
and  received  from  Henry  II.,  in  1177,  the 
grant  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Limerick. 
He  was  one  of  the  itinerant  iustioes  in 
Richard  I.  's  reign,  but  fell  out  of  ravour  'with 
John,  who  in  1210  stripped  him  of  all  his 
possessions,  and,  it  is  said,  starved  hia  wife 
and  son  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle.  I)e 
Braose  himself  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.  His  youngest  fon 
Reginald  received  back  a  great  part  of  his 
father's  possessions,  but,  dying  without  heirs 
in  1229,  the  family  became  extinct 
Fobs,  Judge*  ofEng. 


_r.  Sir  Reginald  {d,  1503),  was  one 
of  Hemy  VII. 's  most  trusted  counsellors. 
Together  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was 
the  king's  messenger  in  1485  to  the  city  of 
London  to  ask  the  citizens  for  a  loan  of  6,000 
marks,  obtaining,  after  much  negotiation,  the 
considerably  smaller  sum  of  £2,000.  He  was 
the  object  of  special  hati^ed  to  the  Comiith 
rebels  of  14P7  as  being  the  instrument  of 
Henry's  extortion. 

Bread  Biota  (1816).  The  cessation  of 
the  great  war,  which  caused  many  farms  to 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  harvest,  occasioned  severe  distn>«8 
and  riots  in  all  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  eastern  counties.  Declaring  that  the 
farmers  had  conspired  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  the  mob  set  farm  buildings  on  tire, 
demanded  that  wheat  should  be  sold  cheHp, 
and  in  several  places  broke  into  the  bakera* 
shops.  The  riots  were  suppressed  by  militarx' 
force,  and  the  rioters  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission. There  were  also  occasional  riots 
caused  by  &mine  during  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. The  roost  danmrons  were  tlxosa  of 
1842,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

I^enoer  Walpde,  Hiut,  ofSng,,  i.,  tbrnp^  v. 
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Braavt^,  Falxcs  de,  wm  a  Norman  of 
mean  birth,  who   had    aeryed    King   John 
vith  luiBcnipulous  fidelity  as  a  mercenary 
captain,  and  was  in  1208  rewarded  by  him 
vith  the  sheriffdmns    of    Glamorgan    and 
Uxfordahire,  the  caatlea  of  Chilham,  North- 
unpton,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Bedford,  and 
thft  band  of   Margaret   Kedyers,    widow  of 
Bddvin,  ton  of    the  £arl  of   Devon.     On 
John's  death,  it  was  judged  adviaable  to  con- 
ciliate this  soldier,  who  had  taken  Bedford 
Cattle,  burnt  the  aubiirbs  of  London,  and 
teiToriaed  over  John^s  enemies  in  the  neigh- 
boaring  comtties.      In    return    for  his    aid 
to  the  royal  cause  against   Louis  and  the 
r^bel  barons,  he  obtained  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Katland,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
bam,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Northampton,  for  seyen 
veirs.    Bat  from  1220  onwards  the  vigorous 
work  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  putting  an  end 
to  the  state  of  things  in  which  such  a  man 
roiild  move  freely.     Convicted  at  the  Dun- 
stable Assizes  in  1224  of  thirty-five  acts  of 
.  nolenoe,  he    audaciously   captured    one    of 
the  jnsticea,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford 
C^Hie,  imder  the  care  of  his  brother,  William 
de  Breaate,  who  refused  to  surrender  it,  say- 
ing '*  he  was  no  liegeman  of  the  King  of 
Kn^land.**     The    siege   took   two    months, 
**  vith  great  slaughter  of  the  king's  noblos ; " 
iod  it  required    an   elaborate    siege-train. 
Thi*  castle  was   taken  and  the  garrison  at 
once  hanged.     Falkcs,   now    under    excom- 
miuucation,     had    fled    to    North     Wales, 
the  pnnoe   of  which    district   married    his 
^Qghter  Eva ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  sub- 
mitted himsetf  to  the  king's  mercy.     The 
ju^ment  of  the  barons  was  that  he  should 
^VRxkder  all  his  goods  and  abjure  the  realm. 
Hii  wife,  too,  obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
ol  amstniint ;  and  on  his  first  setting  foot  in 
Xormaadj,  only  his  crusading  vow  protected 
•  bim  from  being  hanged  by  the  French  king. 
H«  {Hevailed  with  Uonorius  III.  to  send  a 
^^  letter  of    intc^rcession  to   the   king. 
J^  on  has  way  back  to  England,  however, 
K  died  in  Normandy.    Falkes  de  Breante 
Jl^a  typical  example  of  the  unscrupulous 
}^^  adventurers  whom  the  early  Angevin 
™^  introduced  into  England  as  able  tools 
«  «>yal  misgovemment. 

JIatdMw  Pari*.  Chroniea  If^^om,  sab  anao 
u3i ;  ^»iiala  <tf  Wavtriey,  p.  900 ;  Boyal  LeU^n  of 
Heazy  m.,  L  543  Mq. ;  and  etpecullj  Walter 
oeCorantoy,  ii.  2SS,  278  Mg.  [A.  L.  8.] 

Breda,  Thb  Dbclakatiok  op  (April  14, 
iWO),  was  the  manifesto  sent  by  Charles  II. 
to  both  honaefl  of  the  Convention  Parliament. 
By  this  the  king  granted  a  free  and  general 
P^^  to  an  « who  within  forty  days  after 
the  pQbhahing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  upon 
™'  onr  grace  and  fevour,  and  shall  by  any 
Public  act  declare  thHr  doing  so,'*  except 
«ich  as  Parliament  shonld  except.  It  also 
Panted  anmeatv  for  all  political  offences  com- 
wtted  daring  Uie  CivU  War,  and  the  subse- 


quent  interregnum ;  promised  that  the  king 
would  rely  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
free  parliament;  and  declared  a  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  so  '*  that  no  man  shall  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  matter  of  religion."  The  king 
also  undertook  that  no  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  titles  of  lands  acquired  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  arrears  of 
Monk's  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  paid. 
Parliamentary  Biat.,  ir.  17. 


The  Treaty  of  (July  31,  1667), 
was  concluded  between  England  on  the  one 
side,  and  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  on 
the  other.  It  was  entered  into  after  a  naval 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  victories  had  been  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted. France  had  joined  the  Dutch,  fearing 
that  England  would  make  herself  supreme  on 
the  seas,  but  she  had  not  taken  much  share 
in  the  war,  her  policy  being  to  use  the  two 
great  naval  powers  as  checks  one  upon  the 
other.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  :—-l.  The  islands  of  St. 
Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat  were 
restorea  to  England,  and  the  province  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  to  France.  2.  England 
and  Holland  made  peace  on  the  principle  of 
uti  pouidetis ;  thus  England  retained  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Holland  retained 
Surinam.  3.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
modified  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  4.  Friendly 
relations  were  restored  between  England  and 
Denmark. 

Kooh  and  Sdioell,  Eiat,  Aet  TraitU,  i.  800. 

BrellOlly  or,  more  correctly,  BHETnoM,  in 
Erse  signifies  a  judge.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  Irish  history  of  which  we  have  any  trace, 
this  class  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  re- 
cognised one,  and  previous  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  to  Christianity  we  have  proof  that 
the  office  had  become  hereditary.  In  fact,  there 
seems  strong  reason  forconnecting  the  Brehons 
with  the  ancient  Celtic  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
whether  or  no  we  choose  to  give  to  that  priest- 
hood the  name  of  Druid.  [Druids.]  Some 
of  the  chief  Brehons,  whose  names  liave  been 
handed  down  to  us,  especially  a  very  cele- 
brated  one,  Dubhthach  mac  na  Lugair,  chief 
author  of  the  S^tehus  Mor^  is  by  later  writers 
often  called  a  Druid.  Ca;sar  tells  us  that  the 
Druids  had  acquired  the  office  of  judges  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  that  they 
were  likewise  bards  who  preserved  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  people.  The  Brehons  as 
they  are  known  to  history — ^thatis  to  say,  the 
Brehons  of  Christian  time— seem  to  have 
united  these  two  offices.  '*  The  Brehons  and 
feast  poets  of  the  men  of  Erin,"  says  an  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Senehw  Mot,  W«  can 
easily  understand  that  when  a  change  of 
religion  came,  and  the  priestly  functions 
passed  to  the  men  ordained  by  Patrick  and 
his  successors,  the  more  secuhir  offices 
would   be  retained  by  the  Brehons.     The 
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preaching  of  St.  Patrick  began  about  the 
year  432,  and  was  crowned  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  most  important  among  his 
early  conversions  was  that  of  the  Brehon 
Dobhthach  above  spoken  of.  We  may 
suppose  there  were  some  mutual  concessions 
between  the  two.  Dubhthach,  who  was 
probably  a  Druid,  renounced  his  magical  and 
idolatrous  practices,  and  Patrick  in  his  turn 
*'  blessed  his  mouth  "  (as  we  are  expressly  told 
in  the  Senehut  Mor)  when  he  uttered  secular 
judgments.  It  was  probably  with  St.  Patrick 
that  the  idea  arose  of  writing  down  the  Brehon 
laws,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  codifying  them. 
We  must  remember  that  at  this  time  Theo- 
dosius  had  just  codified  the  Eoman  law,  a 
precedent  which  would  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  St.  Patrick.  In  fact,  from  this  time 
forward  we  nearly  always  find  that  the  con- 
version of  any  CNirbarous  people  to  Chris- 
tianity is  immediately  followed  by  some  sort 
of  codifjring  of  their  ancient  traditional  law. 
The  first  Siazon  code  is  that  of  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  which  was  undertaken  by 
St.  Augustine.  Whatever  of  the  traditional 
law  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  or  the  crown  law,  is  in  all  cases 
retained,  but  what  is  opposed  to  these  is  ex- 
punged. Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
great  code  of  Brehon  laws,  the  SenehuB  Mor 
(a.d.  438 — 441),  we  find  a  distinction  made 
between  the  '*  law  of  nature  '*  and  the  "  law 
of  Gh>d.'*  The  latter  refers  to  the  laws 
which  came  with  the  revealed  religion ;  the 
former  term  bears  reference  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  where  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
<<  doing  by  nature  the  works  of  the  law,"  and 
therefore  means  all  in  the  ancient  code  which 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  com- 
mandments. The  Senchut  Mor  is  said  to  have 
had  nine  authors,  or  co-operators,  in  its  con- 
struction, who  are  spoken  of  as  **the  nine 
pillars  of  the  Senchus  Mor."  Three  were 
kings,  viz.,  Laeghoire,  Over-King  of  Ireland ; 
Core,  King  of  Cashel;  and  Dairi,  King  of 
Ulster.  Three  were  bishops  or  saints, 
namely,  Patrick,  Benen  (Benigp[ius),  and  Cair- 
nech :  these  we  may  suppose  looked  after  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  code.  Finally,  we  have 
three  Brehons,  who  were,  of  course,  the  chief 
authors  of  the  law,  viz.,  Dubhthach  before 
mentioned,  assisted  by  Bossa  and  Ferghus. 
These  last  two  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
■imply  as  "  bards ; "  but  as  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Brehon  and  the  bard. 

Sm  Ancieni  Laws  of  JtAomd  (Irish  Soils 
Serieflh  £•  O'Cnrry.  MoHn&n  of  th»  Aticient 
Irith:  Sir  H.  8.  Maine,  Early  Hiitnry  o/intti* 
*^uma,  [C.  F.  K,] 

Brembery  Sm  Kicolas  (d,  1388),  was 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1377,  and  again 
from  1383  to  1386.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
royalist  pi^y  in  the  city,  and  in  1387  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appealed  of  treason  by 


the  Lords  Appellant.  In  1388  he  waa  im<. 
peached  by  Parliament,  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed, and  shortly  afterwarda  executed. 
[Appellant,  Lo&ds.J 

BreiineviUe,THB  Battle  op  (Aug.  20, 

1119),  was  a  cavalry  skirmish  fought  during 

the  campaign  in  Normandy  between  Louia  II. 

of  France  and  Henry  I.,  and  arose  out  of  the 

support  given  by  the  former  to  William  Clito. 

The  French  were  united,  and  shortly  afterwards 

Louis  made  peace  and  abandoned  William, 

There  were  only  about  900  men  engaged  in 

this  combat,  and  not  more  than  three  were 

killed.    Both  kings  were  present  on  the  field. 

Orderieut  VitalU.  ziL  854;   Siamondi,  Hist. 
d$»  Fran^aU,  v.  145. 

Brentford,  Patrick  Ruthvsn,  Eahl  of 
(d,  1657),  after  having  served  in  many  foreign 
armies,  joined  the  Koyalist  troops,  and  waa 
at  once  made  a  field-marshal  by  Charlea  I. 
He  had  an  important  command  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindesay  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces.  He  was  created  Earl  of  FortK, 
and  subsequently  Earl  of  Brentford,  by  the 
king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  military 
ability.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  and  obliged  to 
resign  his  command,  being  succeeded  by 
Prince  Rupert.  Clarendon  remarks  that, 
"  both  by  reason  of  his  age  and  his  extreme 
deafness  he  was  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
worda ;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed, 
and  as  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his 
opinion." 

aarendoo,  Si»t.  of  the  B«b«Zl«on,  viii.  »,  &c 

Brentford.  The  Battle  op  (Not.  12, 
1642),  was  fought  between  the  RovaUtU  under 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Parliamentarians 
under  Denzil  Holies.  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  Charles  marched  towards  London, 
touching  Reading  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  At  Brentford  Rupert  cnooanteivd 
three  regiments  which  were  stationed  there, 
and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  forced  the  barri- 
cades they  had  erected,  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Brentford,  taking  fifteen  hunared  prisoners 
and  eleven  cannons.  The  Parliamentary  army 
being  subsequently  reinforced,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  from  Brentford,  and 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Oxford. 
Clarendon,  Hut.  of  the  £«b«Uion,  vi.  ISSw 

Brest,  Thb  ExpEDmoif  against  (1694), 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  English 
government  had  attempted  to  keep  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  secret,  out  it  had 
become  well  known  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. Information  had  been  treacheronaly 
conveyed  to  them  by  various  persons  in 
England,  among  others  by  Marlborough,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  II.  on  the  subject. 
Thus  forewarned,  the  French  government 
sent  Vauban  to  put  the  deft-ncea  rn  order. 
On  the  6th  of  June  the  fleet,  under  Berkeluy, 


nLh  Tiliruub  in  coiiiiiia.iiil  of  the  land  forces, 
•uufl  C^po  t'lDiatore.  It  waa  ptojiosHd  to 
Inid  in  (JtDisret  Bay.  Tti9  Marquis  of 
UstuuUitdi.  [he  slijeat  son  of  the  Duke  of 
laali,  cot«red  tbe  basin  to  rFcoimoilre,  and 
nyerlrd  the  defences  fotmiiliiblu.  But 
Smknlrj  and  Talnuuh  thought  that  be  over- 
Btod  tbe  dimgier.  Next  day  CaenDarthen, 
■ith  aght  ahipe,  was  foUowcd  by  Tahniuh 
ntb  a  hundivd  boaU  fuil  of  Huldieia.  A 
DttrdaDOs  fire  from  the  hattories  swept  avay 
It*  nusi.  Talniaab.  howeter,  iuiugining 
lU  ba  wu  confronted  by  pouiiants,  refuaed 
Id  retire,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  as  hu 
•UaailrlHl  to  land.  Ships  and  boats  hastily 
Mind  tiom  the  bay,  but  not  without  the  lom 
el  (mir  hundrwl  sailon  and  seven  hundred  sol- 
dimi,  ITiK  expedition  ratumed  ingloriously, 
4Ai>r  atteinpting  to  blov  up  the  pier  at 
Iluilurk,  and  bombarding  iJicppe,  Havre, 
salCUaia. 

iMkdom  GoirUi,  ISM-  Banla,  HiM.  iff  Bitg,; 


titm  Ote  nmtdnaed  suvc«aw»  of  Ednaid  II 
*Ule  tte  French  king,  John,  vho  had  been 
WbB  prisoner  at  Foitiers.  remained  in  cap- 
blitjf  in  Bngland.  The  protracted  negotiu- 
■Mi  vcn  brought  to  a  close  by  a  dreadful 
Mnn,  recdfded  in  history,  wbiiji  was  inter- 
ymil  to  be  a  manifestation  of  Divine  wrath 
Mtlw  oontiniuuic.-e  of  hoatilities.  The  English 
uualllml  their  pretenuons  to  the  crown  of 
PiaBce.  H  well  w  to  Kormandy,  Toiiminp, 
Hune,  aad  Aiijod.  France  consented  to 
••41  Qanmny,  Guimne,  Poitou,  and  their 
^HiwmIsiii  im  and  outlying  distrii-ts ;  and  in 
tMilliwii  France.  Calais,  Guisnes,  and  tho 
nmij  of  P<mthieD.  King  John  was  to  pay 
■  tmom  of  3,U0O,U0a  gold  crowns.  The 
t—liiw  of  Brittany  vas  left  open.  The 
flilitl  ware  to  break  off  their  slliaoce  with 
Ai  Beats,  and  to  abstain  from  asMBting  Uism 
apoat  the  English,  and  tbe  English  were  to 
(M  aa  further  aid  to  tbe  Flemingn.  By  a 
f  ■!«  trntty,  the  Kings  of  Fiance  and 
luMte  wRre  to  be  reconciled. 


l^^nl.  But.  </£< 
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KDJghtOtl,  »a— t ; 


SretwiJdft-  A  title  of  supremacy  among 
lb  Mily  Anf{lo-SaxoD  kings.  Bede  {llul. 
&*!■.,  it.  6j  gprea  a  list  of  seven  Icings  who 
M  raled  over  tbe  English  south  of  the 
BuBbv.  Tbe  first  fuur— Ella  of  SuBsei, 
(JHviia  of  Wrwex.  Hedwald  of  East  Anglia, 
■ad  Qhijbert  of  Kent  —  conld  have  had  no 
p*«irv*c»  Ibe  Korthumbrinns,  even  if  they 
ti)  imHf  poaansed  the  inQucncu  Bede  as- 
m^  to  tlmn.  But  the  last  three — Edwin, 
Onatd,  ami  Osvy  —  were  Northumbrian 
knv^  ami  therefore  their  "  imptiHum  "  or 
'd^liu."  afcording  to  Bede,  must  have  oi- 
ir  all  South  Urilaia.     Oswald  is.  in 


fact,  called  by  Adaniiuin  (fit,  8.  Coiumba), 
"  Totius  Britaunioi  Inipiirator  ordiuatua  a 
Deo,"  and  hintory  pinvcs  the  reality  of  their 
power.  The  Auglo-Saxon  Chroniide  (».  a. 
Sil),  when  enlarging  on  the  exploits  of 
Ej|;1jert.  quotes  Bedu's  list,  and  adds  to  them 
Egbert,  saying,  "  And  be  was  the  eighth 
kiug  that  was  BnUtalda."  Went-Saioa  pre- 
judice probably  caused  the  chronicler  to  pass 
ovsr  the  ip^at  Mercians  of  tbe  eighth  century, 
of  *hom  Etbelbftld  claimed  to  bo  "  King  ot 
thoSouthEngli8h,"BadOffa"lteiAngloniai" 
(IW.  Dip.,  i.  96,  ltl2,  &u.),  while  Charles 
tha  Oreut  called  the  latter  the  "  Kreatost 
of  the  kings  of  the  West."  Besides  this 
pasasge,  the  renuirknble  word  Bretwulda 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  a  bilingual  charier 
of  Athelatan  in  934  (Cod.  Dip.,  v.  218),  which 
descri  bes  him  Oi  "  King  of  the  AnglO'Saions 
and  Brjitaeuicaldii  of  all  the  i^snd" — in 
Latin,  "  Anglo- Saionum  nee  non  totius 
BHtanniiB  Rax."  In  seeking  the  moaninp  of 
Ihisrare  title  we  must  Qrstdi.'tlinguish  Ix^twcen 
the  name  Bretwalda  and  the  fact  ot  over- 
lordaliip.  Every  one  admits  the  suucessivo 
hegemony  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
Wessez  over  English  and  British  aUke.  But 
tha  nature  of  this  supremacy,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Brctwaldadom  to  it,  have  been  mud) 
debated.  Rapin  started  a  theory  ot  an  elec- 
tive sovereignty,  which  Tumor  and  Lingard 
at  least  tacitly  accept,  and  which  Palgrave 
worked  uut  to  new  consequences  in  bis  Etig- 
Itik  Cmntnojiacalllk.  Palgrave  connects  tha 
title  with  the  imperial  position  of  tbe  kings, 
us  icberitors  ot  the  remains  ot  Roman  Im- 
perialism that  still  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  legions.  The  Bretwalda  was  Ihu  suc- 
ceesor  of  Caruuaius,  the  predecessor  of  Edgar. 
He  illuslrates  the  continuity  of  Komnn  and 
British  influence  after  the  ikiglish  Conquest, 
and  the  all-pervading  fascination  of  Kome. 
"  H  eptarchio  Enghmd  was  a  federal  monarchy 
under  an  elective  Bretwalda,  the  "  wielder  of 
Britein."  Uut  of  this  office  grew  the  Uter 
Enghab  kingship.  Atbelstan.  the  last  Drot- 
WRlda,  the  first  "  King  of  the  English."  marks 
the  contact  of  the  two  titles.  Against  this 
brilliant  but  unsupported  theory  Kcmble 
(SazBHi  iH  England)  does  his  best  to  minimiso 
both  fact  and  title.  The  word  is  not  "  roller 
of  Britain,"  but  "  wide  ruler"  (from  /iryleti. 
broad  ;  cf.  iryltncsinitif).  Tbe  idea  of  elec- 
tion among  the  "  kites  and  crows,"  of  con- 
tinuity between  rival  races,  of  a  meeting  ot 
Welsh  princes  to  transfer  to  Ella  the  "Em- 
pire of  Britain,"  is  quite  untenable.  How 
could  the  feeble  princes  of  the  south-east 
mitke  their  inSuence  felt  np  to  the  Unmber? 
Ballam  [MiddU  ^gtt,  ii.  35S— »,  and  Arckao- 
lofia,  vol.  xxxii.]  inclines,  though  with 
more  moderation,  to  a  similar  view.  Mr. 
Freeman  {Norm.  Omg.,  vol.  i.,  note  B)  loans 
to  "  an  inlermediale  position  between  Kemble 
and  Palgrave,"  Ho  accepts  the  title  aa 
significant  of  a   subatantiai  hegemnny,   but 
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rejects  Palgrav6*B  doctrine  of  Roman  in- 
fluence and  continuity.  The  Bretwaldadom  is 
of  "purely  English  growth."  Dr.  Stubbs 
(Qmst,  Sitt.f  i.  162)  seems  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Freeman  in  a  view  that  certainly  best  ac- 
counts for  the  facts.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
Ella  and  the  eaiiier  Bretwaldas,  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  connecting  the  triumph 
of  the  Northumbrians  over  Cadwallon,  and 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Britons,  with 
Edwin's  assumption  of  imperial  style  and 
emblems.  {S^e  Bhfs*  Celtic  Britain,  p.  134, 
for  an  ingenious  recent  development  of  Pal- 
giBve's  theory.)  But  there  is  no  evidence  for 
a  consistent  &eory,  and  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  making  too  much  of  a  name  that 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  authorities. 

Beddefl  the  authorities  referred  to  is  the 
text,  see  Freeman,  JlTormafi  Cfm^uett,  i.  542, 
note  B,  where  there  is  an  exhaustiTe  state- 
ment of  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  various 
imperial  titles  assumed  by  early  English  kings. 


%  William  (d,  1226),  was  em- 
ployed as  a  minister,  a  judge,  and  an  ambas- 
sador by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and 
Henry  III.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  royal  prerogative  under  the  two  latter 
monarchs,  and  received  valuable  rewards  for 
his  services.  His  generosity  and  piety  are 
oelebratod  by  most  of  the  chroniclers  of  these 
reigns. 

8m  Matthew  Paris,  Htsi.  Anglor.^  ii.  123,  iii. 
853,  Ac. ;  Hoveden,  Ckron.,  iii.  16,  964,  fto. 


Bora  (or  Boroimhe)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Kennedy,  King  of  Monster. 
His  first  warlike  exploits  were  performed 
tinder  the  banner  of  lus  brother,  the  King  of 
GasheL  After  his  brother's  assassination, 
he  became  King  of  Munster,  and  as  such  com- 
pelled the  Danes  of  Dublin  to  pay  tribute. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  long  and  finally  success- 
ful war  against  Malachy,  the  King  of  Tara, 
and  his  nominal  overlord.  In  the  end  he  was 
acknowledged  as  lord  even  by  the  0*Xeils,  and 
Malachy,  their  chief,  followed  in  his  train  as 
an  under-king.  The  whole  island  had  now 
submitted  to  Hm,  but  the  Danes  made  an  efliort 
to  re-establish  their  supremacy.  Leinstor 
joined  the  Ostmen,  but  they  were  overthrown 
by  Brian  in  twenty-five  battles  and  finally  at 
Clontarf  (1014).  Brian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  eighty-three  years  of  age,  did  not  com- 
mand in  person,  but  remained  in  his  tent, 
where,  after  the  victory  had  been  won,  he 
was  killed.  Tradition  makes  Armagh  his 
burial-place.  Brian  Boru  must  be  regarded 
as  the  popular  hero  of  early  Irish  history,  and 
the  stories  told  about  bis  reign  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.  The  O'Briens 
and  many  other  distinguished  Irish  families 
claim  him  as  their  ancestor. 

AnnaU   of  Initfall:  l^tola  Soya;  O'Connor, 
B9r.  Htbfm.  Senpt.  Fit. 


Bribery,  (l)  Indikbctt  B&ibe&t,  by  the 
bestowal  of  titles  and  offices  and  the  like,  has 
at  some  periods  of  our  history  been  frequently 
employed  by  the  crown  and  by  its  ministers. 
The  practice  became  very  common  under  the 
later  Stuarts,  and  under  William  HI.  the 
abuse  had  become  so  great  that  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  1701,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  holding  an  office  under,  or  receivmg  a 
pension  from,  the  crown,  should  be  eligiblt^ 
for  election  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  This 
Act  was  speedily  repealed  in  favour  of  one 
which  reu(&red  the  holders  of  any  new  office 
created  after  Oct  the  2dth,  1705,  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House,  as  well  as  person« 
who  were  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure,  and  which  further 
obliged  members  to  vacate  their  seats  on 
accepting  any  of  the  existing  offices,  though 
they  might  be  immediately  re-elected,  in 
1742  another  Act  was  pas^  against  place^ 
men;  and  in  1782  government  contract<«rft 
were  prohibited  from  sitting  in  the  Houmj. 
After  the  beg^ning  of  Mr.  Htt's  administra- 
tion, the  practice  of  bestowing  places  as  a 
bribe  to  members  gradually  became  much  less 
common,  and  almost  ceased  after  the  Kef urm 
Bill ;  though  a  ceitain  amount  of  this  in- 
direct  form  of  bribery  is  perhaps  a  necoieary 
accompaniment  of  our  parliamentary  systenL, 
which  places  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
leaders  of  the  successful  party.      [Pensions.] 

(2)  Di&BCT  BaiBEKT  by  sums  of  money 
mav  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

(i.)  Bribery  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  tJu 
Croum  or  its  Ministers  was  largely  employed 
during  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  long 
himself  took  the  money  of  France,  and  partly 
employed  it  in  bribing  members.  Instiuio<» 
had,  however,  occurred  under  James  I.,  and 
we  are  told  that  Richard  II.  occasionally  used 
*' gifts"  to  secure  the  passing  of  unpopular 
measures  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
William  III.  found  it  neoessaxy  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  propitiating 
obstinate  members;  and  under  George  II. 
(especially  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole)  bribery  was  **  reduced  to  an 
organised  system.'*  Under  (George  UI.,  Lord 
Bute  frequently  bribed  those  whose  votes 
he  wished  to  secure.  In  regard  to  the  peace 
of  1762,  Horace  Walpole  says :  *'  A  shop  was 
publicly  opened  at  the  Pay  Office,  whither  the 
memb^  flocked,  and  received  the  wages  of 
their  venality  in  bank-bills,  even  to  ao  low  « 
sum  as  £200  for  their  votes  on  the  treaty. 
£26,000,  as  Martin,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
afterwards  owned,  were  issued  in  one  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  single  fortnight  a  vast  majority 
was  purchased  to  approve  the  peace.**  In  1 76S 
Lora  Saye  and  Sole  returned  Mr.  Grenville  a 
bribe  of  £300,  saying  that  **a  free  horn 
wanted  no  spur."  The  praoUoe  continued 
under  Lord  North,  but  gradually  died  out 
under  the  powerful  and  popular  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.     The  un)on  with  England   in 
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\m  waa,  however,  passed  through  the  Irish 
Parliameiit  by  the  Bystematio  bribery  of  the 
Uppoeition  members^  carried  out  on  an  enor- 
moasacsle. 

^li;  BrUtrf  of  Jnd§e9  mmd  MiniMttrt  was, 
even  io  eariy  times,  of  Tery  freqaent  oocur- 
RAce ;  sod  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
oae  or  mare  of  the  judges  coirupt.  In  1401 
» sutate  was  passed,  to  the  enect  that  all 
jodges,  officers,  and  ministers  of  the  king 
c^pncted  of  bribery  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
Ifibe,  be  punished  at  the  king's  will,  and  be 
(iisiiiarged  from  the  king's  service,  whilst  the 
person  vbo  offered  the  bribe  was  held  gailty 
of  a  misdemeanour.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
StoartA  judicial  bribery  was  common,  the 
ke^t-known  instance  Doing  that  of  Lord 
(."hancellor  Bacon,  who,  in  1621,  was  found 
vulxv  OD  his  own  confession  of  having  re- 
«ivtd  extensive  bribes,  and  was  heavily 
^  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  degraded.  There 
aiv,  hovever,  many  other  instances  of  judges 
beis^  removed  for  corruption.  Judicial  and 
mmuterial  bribery  has,  however,  been  prac> 
tkiUy  unknown  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

■iii.)  Bribify  eonneeted  with  EUctumi,  The 
first  instance  of  a  penalty  inflicted  for  bribery 
in  elections  was  in  1571,  when  a  fine  was 
in>po«d  on  the  borough  of  Westbury  for  re- 
ofifini^  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  for  the  election 
c<f  Thomas  Long  as  their  member,  *'  being  a 
f^n-  simple  man,  and  of  small  capacity  to 
«ne  in  that  place,"  though  Long  himself 
*M  not  expell^  from  the  House.  Under  the 
^toarta  the  practice  of  purchasing  votes  con- 
^^<^  uid  had  become  quite  common  by  the 
Hl^  of  Charles  II.  In  1696  an  attempt 
«!•  made  to  pass  a  statute,  which  subse- 
'i^Dtly  became  law  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to 
^'^  a  property  qualification  of  £600  a  year 
"<i&  land  on  county  members,  and  £300  a 
y^  on  borough  members,  in  order  to  check 
tbe  cystem  \rj  which  men  who  had  made 
^^  in  trade  or  otherwise,  used  to  buy 
"^  in  places  with  which  they  had  absolutely 
**  wnnection.  Ten  years  before  this,  how- 
"|T)  the  first  Bribery  Act  had  been  passed, 
thf.g|fh  bribery  had  even  then  been  recognised 
*«  an  offence  by  the  common  law,  and  had 
'^  condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House 
*'  Commons.  The  increase  of  corruption 
J!«if  Oeorge  II.  led  to  an  Act  in  1729  in- 
Btftin^  severe  penalties  on  persons  receiving 
^^*^\  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect, 
*^  in  1762  another  Act  was  passed  inflicting 
P"caniary  penalties  for  bribery.  There  were 
tiro  methods  by  which  candidates  might  pur- 
!;«««  a  seat:  they  could  either  buy  the 
™">w«h  outright  from  the  corporation  or 
F'JP'ietor,  or,  if  the  electors  happened  to  be 
™'**P«Mleat,  they  could  buy  individual  votes. 
C'Xamples  of  tiie  first  method  are  by  no  means 
"'^'^wunoo.  la  1767  the  mayor  and  oorpora- 
««» of  Oxford  offered  to  return  their  sitting 
«n<*mbw8,  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton  and  Mr.  Lee, 
w  the  next  election  for  £667.    The  offer  was 


refused,  and  some  of  the  aldermen  were  sent 
to  Newgate,  but  subsequently  discharged, 
after  having  been  reprimanded  on  their  knees 
by  the  Speaker.  The  borough  of  Ludgershall 
was  sold  for  £9,000;  and^  says  Sir  JEhnikine 
May,  **it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that 
agents,  or  '  borough-brokers,*  were  commis- 
sioned by  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs  to 
offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder.*'  Bribery 
of  individual  electors  also  prevailed  to  a  large 
extent,  prices  generally  ranging  from  twenty 
gfuineas  to  one  guinea  a  vote ;  though  it  is 
said  that  the  electors  of  Grampound  on  one 
occasion  received  £300  a-piece.  In  1768, 
1782,  and  1786  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  bills  to 
restrain  corruption;  and  it  was  not  until 
1809  that  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Curwen  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  seats  by 
bribery,  and  actually  passed.  Heavy  penal- 
ties were  imposed  by  it  on  corrupt  agreements 
for  the  return  of  members ;  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  returned  by  bribery  or  corruption, 
it  enjoined  the  forfeiture  of  their  seats,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  effectual. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1832  made  no  distinct 
provision  for  the  restraint  of  bribery,  which 
continued  to  be  practised  more  or  less  openly, 
in  many  cases  leading  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs.  In  1841  a  new  Bribery  Act 
was  passed  extending  the  powers  of  election 
committees.  In  1852  an  Act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  royal  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  corruption;  and  two 
years  later  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
was  rendered  a  misdemeanour,  which  might 
be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  for- 
feiture of  franchise;  by  this  Act  also  the 
accounts  of  election  expenses  were  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  1856  another  Act  permitted  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll,  though  no 
money  was  to  be  given  to  tho  voters  them- 
selves for  the  purpose.  In  1883  an  Act,  called 
the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Act,  was 
passed  to  prevent  bribery,  and  limit  the 
expenaes  of  elections.  Stringent  penalties 
a^nst  corruption  are  enacted  in  it.  A  can- 
didate found  guilty  of  bribery  is  incapaci- 
tated for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
voting  at  an  election  for  seven  years.  Persons 
convicted  of  bribery,  or  "undue  influence," 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and 
•a  fine  of  £200.  The  practice  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poll  is  rendered  illegal.  Sinoe 
the  year  1868,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
resigned  its  privilege  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  controverted  elections, 
the  mode  of  questioning  the  vahdity  of 
an  election  is  to  present  a  petition  against 
it.     This  petition  is  tried  before  one  of  the 

i'udges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
aw.  The  judge  certifies  the  result  of  the 
trial  to  the  Speaker,  and  at  the  same  time 
reports  any  violations  of  the  law  relating  to  cor- 
rupt prsctices  which  have  been  proved  before 
him.    The  House  thereupon  takes  the  requisite 
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action  on  his  oertificate  and  report.     [Elbc- 

TI0N8.] 

Broom.  Conat,  ham;  SirT.  E.  May,  Const. 
Hut.;  Walpole*  M.»moir%;  MacaolAy,  Uitt.  of 
Bng. ;  Mahon,  fliat.  o/Eng, ;  Moles  worth,  Hi$t. 
of  the  Reform  BUI.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Bridgemailp  Sib  Orlando  {b.  1609,  d. 
1674),  was  the  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  was  returned  as  member  for  Wigan  to  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1650.  He  took  part  with 
the  king,  and  in  1644  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oxfoi-d  Parliament.  In  1645  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  TJxbridge.  During  the  Common- 
wealth he  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
himself  to  conveyancing.  Bridgeman  and 
Sir  Geo&rej  Palmer  are  credited  with  the 
invention  of  an  important  legal  expedient 
during  this  period.  **  This  was  the  notable 
contrivance  of '  trustees  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,*  of  whicli  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  protected  the  interests  of  tenants  in  tail 
agamst  the  risk  of  being  defeated  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  preceding  life  tenants.  From 
this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  modem  type 
of  settlement.*'  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  very  shortly  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  presided 
at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  In  1667  he  was 
made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
held  it  till  1672.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry, 
was  created  Lord  Bradford. 

Brodxick,  Engliah  Land,  p.  58. 

Bridge  of  Dee,  Thb  Affair  of  (1639),  is 
the  name  given  to  the  forcing  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dee  by  Montrose  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  bridge  was  gained  by  its  de- 
fenders being  drawn  o£E  by  a  stratagem,  and 
access  was  thus  obtained  to  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Sept.,  1644,  Montrose,  this  time  on 
the  Royalist  side,  again  fought  a  successful 
engagement  at  the  bridge  of  Dee. 

Bridge  Street  Gang  (1820).  A  nick- 

name  bestowed  on  the  **  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation '*  formed  for  the  suppression  of  sedi- 
tious, libellous,  and  blasphemous  literature, 
which  made  itself  very  unpopular  by  its 
activity  in  instituting  prosecutions  against 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 

Bridgewater«  An  ancient  town  in 
Somersetshire  on  the  River  Parret,  and  said  to 
derive  its  name  (Burgh- Walter)  from  a  Walter 
of  Douay,  to  whom  the  manor  was  gn^nted  at 
the  Conquest.  A  fine  castle  was  built  here  in 
Henry  II.'s  reign  by  William  de  Briwere.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  Royalists  in  1643,  but 
in  July,  1645,  it  was  captured  by  Fairfax.  By 
this  capture  the  Parliamentarians  secured  a 
line  of  forts  extending  from  sea  to  sea  which 
blocked  up  and  practically  isolated  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Bridge  water  was  one  of  the 
places  that  declared  for  Monmouth,  and  it 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  that  he 
met  with  hiB  overthrow  at  Sedgomoor.    The 


borough  of  Bridgewater  waa  disfranchised  in 
1870. 

Bridlington,  John  op  {d.  1379),  a  regu- 
lar canon  living  in  the  diocese  of  York,  was  the 
author  of  a  curious  poetical  retrospect  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.',  "  compiled,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  **in  a  form  which  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  modem  literature — namely,  that 
of  a  supposed  old  text,  and  of  a  recent  com- 
mentary.** It  has  been  printed  in  vol.  i.  of 
Mr.  Wright's  Folitieal  Fottnt  and  Son^s  (Rolls 
Series,  1859). 

Bridportf  Alexander  Hood,   1st  Yis- 
COUNT  {fi.  1726,  d.   1814),  entered  the  nav>% 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1746,  and  post-captaic 
in  1756.     In  1758  he  served  under  Admiral 
Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean,  and   under 
Sir  Edward   Hawke    in    the  Channel.      In 
1766  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.     In  1778,  he  took  an  active 
share  in    the   engagement  off  Ushant.     In 
Sept.,  1780,  he  was  appointed  Rear- Admiral 
of  the    White,    and    in    1782    commandod 
the   centre  squadron  of  the  fleet   sent  oat 
under    Lord    Howe     to    relieve    Gibraltar. 
On  Feb.    1,   1793,   he  became  Vice-Admiral 
of   the    Red;    and   on   the   very   next   day 
France  declared  war.      On  the  1st  of  June, 
1794,    the    division    of    the    Channel    fleet 
commanded   by   Lord    Howe    attacked    and 
utterly  defeated   the  French  fleet   off    the 
Hy^res  Islands.     In  this  action  Hood  played 
a   conspicuous   part,   and  in   the    folio win|c 
August  he  was  created  Baron  Bridport,  in 
the  Irish  Peerage.     In  the  following  June, 
having  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  sailed  with  fourteen 
ships  from  Spithead  to  cruise  off  the  French 
coast,    and    chased    a    French    fleet     into 
Port  L'Orient.     During  his  tenure  of  com- 
mand in  the  Channel  occurred  the  mutiny 
of  the  fleet,  which  cannot*  however,  be  in 
any  way   attributed    to    his    conduct.       On 
the  contrary,  the  men  disavowed  all  intention 
of  giving  personal  offence  to  the  admiral,  and 
called  him  their  father  and  friend.   At  length, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Lord  Brid- 
port   and  Lord    Howe,   and    the    tact    and 
prudence  displayed  by  both,  the  men  were 
brought  back  to  their  allegiance,  and  again 
sailed,  in  1799,  under  Lord  Bridport  in  pur- 
suit  of  the   French   fleet,  which  this    time 
eluded  them  and  escaped    to  the  Mcditer* 
ranean.     On  resigning  his  command  he  bo- 
came  general  of  marines,  and  in   1801   waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.     He  lived  on 
for  thirteen  years,  chiefly  in  retirement. 

Allen.  Naval  fioMlei;   James,  ITaval  Il%»t.: 
Lodge,  Portraits. 

BriefSp  Church,  were  letters  addressed 
by  the  sovereign  to  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  clergy,  empowering  them  to  raise  volun- 
tary contributions  for  building  churches,  and 
for'  charitable  purposes  generally.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  bean  issued  before'  th« 
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fififonnatioii,  and  may  pooaibly  be  derived 
from  the  briefs  given  by  the  papal  court  to 
meDdicant  friars,  empoweiing  tiiem  to  collect 
coQtiibationfl.  The  granting  of  brief«  appears 
to  have  led  to  great  abuses.  It  was  regulated 
by  Anne,  cap.  14,  and  practically  abolished 
by  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  though  briefs  have 
bmi  itsued  for  special  purposes  since  the 
4te  of  the  latter  statute. 

Briefs, Papal.    [Bulls;  Papacy.] 

Brinatas,  Thb,  were  a  powerful  tribe, 
ot  confedemcT'  of  tribes,  of  ancient  Britain. 
ThfT  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
Qorth-wfitem  part  of  Southern  Britain,  as  far 
«9  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  appear 
to  hiTe  been  driven  northward  from  their 
original  southern  possessions  by  later  oolo- 
nbti.  According  to  the  view  of  some  authori- 
^  they  were  descendants  of  the  earlier 
[DOQ-Cdtic]  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They 
y^re,  at  any  rate,  among  the  rudest  and 
incest  of  the  British  tribes.  Gartismandua, 
the  queen  of  one  of  the  Brigantian  tribes, 
*v  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  delivered 
^^uactacaa  to  them  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
hff  idogdom.  But  the  nation  was  weakened 
by  a  dvil  war,  which  broke  out  between 
^^^^mandoa  and  her  husband,  Venusius; 
tt'i  after  being  defeated  by  Cerealis  in  69, 
^^  subdued,  iafter  some  difficult  campaigns, 
by  Aizricola.  There  was  a  tribe  of  Brigantes 
poasibly  a  colony  from  Britain)  which  occu- 
pied the  present  county  of  Wexford,  in  Ire- 
iaiii 

^IW^ifna,  Ayricola,  22,  Ac. ;  Elton,  Oriatiw  of 
W  Hilt. ;  Skene,  CeUie  SooOand,  L  71 ;  Wright, 
Cdt,  Boman,  and  HoMon. 

Brigham,  Tmi  Confesencb  op  (July, 
I^',  van  a  meeting  held  by  the  Scotch  estates, 
D^v  Berwick,  to  decide  about  the  marriage 
jf  th*'  Jlaid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward  of 
KoffiaDd.  A  treaty  was'  made,  and  accepted 
^  Edward,  providing  that  the  rights  and 
«»Ttie8  of  Scotland  should  continue  unvio- 
"^ ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
''a'un  s^-parate  from  England,  divided  by  its 
^^T  boundaries ;  and  that  no  parliament 
^»  to  be  held  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
^  to  discuss  matters  respecting  that  king- 
wn.  and  other  points  favourable  to  Scotland. 
1^  BiHol  obtaining  the  crown  of  Scotland 
"^Edward,  the  English  king  required  as  a 
wndition  of  its  bestowal  the  renunciation  of 
weTreatyof  Brigham. 
Brmer,  FoecUra,  i,  735—6. 

Bright^  John  {b.  1811),  the  son  of  Jacob 
Brirht,  of  Oreenbank,  near  Rochdale,  took  an 
«tivf  port  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1831—2, 
jnd  beiaime,  in  H39,  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
p'  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  In  April, 
}^\  he  an<«ucces8f  ully  contested  the  city  of 
P^Him,  for  which,  however,  he  was  returned 
T  Tv?^  following;  and  he  continued  to  sit 
lor  Durham  till  1847,  when  he  waa  returned 


for  Manchester.    He  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  Parliament  on  Mr.  Ewart's    motion   for 
extending  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  Aug. 
7,  1843.     During  the   inteirval  between  his 
election  for  Manchester  and  the  accession  of 
the    first   Derby    ministry    to    power,    Mr. 
Bright's  activity  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  was  varied  and  continuous.    In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  proposed  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  Free  Trade  in  land  to  the  state  of 
things  which  produced  the  Irish  famine.    He 
app^ed  unsuccessfully  for  the  despatch  of  a 
royal  commission  to  investigate  the  state  of 
India ;  and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official 
salaries.    In  the  Legislature  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces,   especially    at    Manchester,    he    co- 
operated earnestly  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  financial  reform,  with  a 
view    to   the   reduction  of   the   naval   and 
military  establishments.     He  also  denounced 
the   Russian   War  with  great   energy,  and 
at    the    general   election    that    ensued,    he 
was   rejected    by    Manchester,     but    in    a 
few  months  was  invited  to  fill  a  vacancy 
at  Birmingham.     In  1868  ho  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  President  of   the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  office  in  Dec,  1870.    On 
his  recovery,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy   of  Lancaster,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  1874.    On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power,  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
1880,  Mr.   Bright  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.    He  resigned  in  July 
17,  1882,  owing  to  a  difference   of  opinion 
with    his   colleagues  as  to  their  Egyptian 
policy. 

J.  Horley,  Ia/b  of  Cohden,  1«81 ;  W.  Eobert- 
son,  Lt/»  and  Txmea  of  John  firiyht,  1883. 

Brihtwald  (b.  area  650,  d,  731),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (692—731),  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Mercia.  During  his  arch- 
bishopric, the  much- vexed  question  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  almost 
all  the  British  bishops  adopting  the  Roman 
practice.  This  period  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  missionary  enterprise  abroad,  and  the 
English  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  Germany. 

Bede,  Hut.  Ecdc;  ;  Hook,  Livea  of  th9  Arch- 
bishops. 

Brihuega,  The  Battlb  of  (1710\  was  a 
neat  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  arms 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 
General  Stanhope,  with  Starembcrp,  his 
Austrian  colleague,  had  occupied  Mndrid,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  city. 
They  therefore  retreated  into  Catalonia, 
marching  in  two  parallel  armies.  The  French 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Vend6me,  pursued 
with   remarkable   rapidity.     Stanhope    waa 
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surprised  and  surrounded  at  Brihuega.  The 
walls  of  the  town  were  battered  with  cannon, 
and  a  mine  sprung  under  one  of  the  gates. 
The  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed,  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  bayonet  against  terrible  odds.  At 
length  the  British  general  saw  that  further 
resistance  could  produce  only  a  useless 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  concluded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  600  in  number,  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Staromberg  appeared.  His  slowness 
had  ruined  his  cause ;  but  the  battle  that 
ensued,  called  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,  was  ad* 
mirably  contested,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Venddme.  The  Austrian  general  spiked  his 
cannon,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

Stanhope,  Hi$t.  o/Etign  of  Qium  Anns,  454. 

BrisbftUdt  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825, 
and  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  1822—26. 
It  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  till 
1869.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

firifltol  h&fl  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North,  it  was  the 
seccmd  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Bobert  of  Gloucester,  natural  sou  of  Henry  I. 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  Bristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Matilda 
in  1141,  and  sixty  years  later  the  ill-fated 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  claims  to  the  throne  might  be  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  lo99  Henry 
of  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  in 
1609  a  colony  of  settlors  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  made  the  seat  of 
one  of  Henry  VIII.'s  now  bishoprics.  The 
town  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the.  beginning  of  the  Goeat  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennee.  In  July,  1643,  the 
Royalist  successes  in  the  west  made  the 
possession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
as  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
a  very  brief  attack,  Fiennes  determined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rupert  off^^  such  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  his  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro>iUititfi 
till  tSeptember,  1646,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  cH)mmand  of  the  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  unaccountable  a  manner  as  Fiennes 
had  done  two  years  before.  In  1656  Bristol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  the  ^vemment. 
In  1686  it  was  the  one  town  in  Somerset 
that  refused  to  receive  Monmouth.  In  J7lo 
serious  riots  broke  out  here  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1793  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopular  bridge-toll,  and  many  persons  lost 
their  lives  before  they  were  suppressed ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  1831  [B&istol 
Riots]  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  part  built  by  Wil- 
liam  Cannynge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Eejer.Memoin ofBrittol,  1881 ;  Evans, Chrono- 
logicol  Hitt.  ofBrutol,  1824. 

Bristol,  John  Diort,  Ist  Karl  op 
^b.  1580,  d,  1653).  He  was  bom  at  Coleshill. 
in  Warwickshire,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Hevengham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  James  I. 
In  1611,  and  again  in  1614,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  James  conferred  on 
him  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617  Bigby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  ne^tia- 
tions,  commenced  during  his  former  embaasieek 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  Maria.  On  his  return  in  1618  hs 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  James's  aon-in-law, 
Frederic,  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  basis  that  the  Emperor  should  restore  the 
Palatinate,  and  that  Frederic  in  return  should 
renounce  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  the 
Empire.  But  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
If  Digby*B  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  draw  the  sword.  James,  by  his 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1621. 
shattered  the  policy  of  his  ambassador.  In 
1622  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  thi» 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  in 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  treatment 
of  English  Catholics,  Spain  would  support  a 
compromise  in  Grermany.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken,  since  the  Spaniards  were  aiming  at 
no  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  3Bnglish 
nation  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1622  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol    The  visit  of  Chaxins 
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and  Boekmgham  to  Spun  in  1623  resulted 
in  the  bnaldzig  off  of  the  negotiation  and 
the  jecall  of  Bristol  On  hia  return  Bristol 
nt  ordered  to  remain  in  confinement  at  hie 
own  hoofe,  hecanee  he  ref need  to  admit  that 
be  bad  been  at  fftult  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Buckingham.  In  1626  he  appealed  to  the 
Hoott  of  Lords  and  brought  accusations 
igaiait  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles, 
(0  defend  his  favourite,  retaliated  by  ac- 
eosing  Bristol  of  high  treason.  In  1628  Bristol 
opposed  the  king's  first  answer  to  the  Peti- 
bon  of  Right  When  Strafford  was  im> 
pached,  Bristol  sought  to  save  his  life  while 
impMatating  him  from  holding  ofEice.  On 
tile  faredmg  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
king's  ode.  At  its  close  he  went  to  Paris, 
There  he  died  Jan.  16,  1653. 

A  few  of  Bristol's  DespatehsB  are  printed  in 
the  ApMndix  to  the  CUir0nd<m  8t(U4  Paptn^ 
▼oL  i.  ror  his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  Spain, 
Mtthe  Oamyitfn  Jftae«(l<niy,  toL  vi. :  f6r  hia  own 
iapMfhmant,  and  ihe  eliaigea  that  he  made 
agiuBit  Bnfffcingfiann,  Tariiamnim  JBTiatory, 
VOL  vii.  •  for  a  feneral  acoonnt  of  hia  political 
aner,  fi.  S.  Oardinar,  Ritt,  ^  Enolaiid,  ifiOS— 
»«.  [B.  M.  G.] 

Briftol,  GsosoE  DiOBT,  2kd  Earl  of  {ft- 
1612,  i.  1677),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  wu  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for 
^^otKtahire  both  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
Pariiaments.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
B^n,  sod  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
i^taSord's  impeachment,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  voted  asainst  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
bid  hronght  in  against  Strafford.  He  re- 
CQTcd  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
^ida  at  Baron  I>igby»  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  ooofidential  advisers.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
^^^^  of  1^9  Five  Members,  after  the  failure 
of  which  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons 
vuifled  to  Holland.  On  his  return  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Hull,  under  the 
^  of  Gfir  John  Hotham,  who  connived  at 
^mpe.  He  joined  the  king,  and  took 
fttt  in  most  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
^'j^  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
^xat,  he  threw  up  his  command.  At  the 
^^Qsion  of  the  war  he  fled  to  France, 
vittre  he  dirtinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
f^  Fronde;  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
^of  sopplaAting  Hasirin  and  becoming 
'noe  Mimder  ^France,  he  was  obliged  to 
^pe  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Bestora- 
^  be  returned  to  England,  but  his  flighly 
^  ontrostworthy  character  prevented  his 
^^  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
"'^'^t  a  chaxge  of  high  treason  against 
* jIirnidQii,  whidi  was,  however,  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
°<>  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
^'i^bted  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
<^tora  of  his  time,  but  unstable  and  head- 
><trong  to  the  last  degree. 

Ckreadoa,  Hiat.  o/  (fcc  StfUtlton,  and  Lt/f  ; 


Brifltoly  Frbdertck  AvoVBTirs  Hbuvxy, 
£aju<  of  (<^.  1803),  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  was 
an  eccentric  nobleman  who  affected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  regiments  of  Volunteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
second  Dungannon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  In  1784  he  entered  Dublin 
in  almost  royal  state,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  president  of  the  Convention  there,  but' 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  party,  and  was  disappointed. 
When  the  Convention  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  made  inflammatory  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  arrest  was  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, Reform,  and  separation  from  England. 

Bristol  Biot«  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  tbe  popular 
indignation  which  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  public  entry  into  Bris- 
tol of  the  recorder.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persons,  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  and  set  fire 
to  several  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorders 
to  continue  unchecked;  at  length  they  in- 
structed the  military  to  re-establish  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  loss  of  life.  The  blame 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commander  of  the 
military,  who  might  have  used  the  discretion 
with  which  the  msgistrates  had  armed  him 
(probably  in  order  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility themselves)  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  consequences, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £68,000  damages. 


^^,  [BRiTAmriA ;     Romans     nc 

Britain  ;  Britons  ;  and  Great  Bkitain.] 

Britaillr  Count  op  (Comes  BritanniseV  was 
a  Roman  officer  who  in  Constantino's  scheme 
of  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supreme 
general  of  the  mUitary  forces  m  Bntain. 
His  jurisdiction  was,  however,  subject  to 
that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Caval^-  wid 
Infantry  in  tbe  West.  His  Vf^J^'^^^ 
locaUsed  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 

tween   the  Wa«h    and  Wight,  ''^'^J^ 
mort   exposed  to  piratical   Saxon   .»«uKjl 
The  «  Owledig  "  is  thought  by  «T"  *°,^I, 
inherited  the  |ower  o*  the  ^  ^'^^, 
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Bxitajmia,  or  Brittania  (the  latter 

very  rare  form  is  the  "  theoretically  correct  *' 
spelling),  a  name  constructed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  tribe-name  Brittones,  known  to 
them  as  Britanni,  and  used  by  them  to  denote 
the  larger  of  the  "  British  Islanda/'  originally 
styled  Albion.  After  Gsesar's  time  this 
is  the  general  usage,  but  in  an  earlier  form 
"  al  fiptraviKoX  k^o-oi  "  are  said  to  have  in- 
cluded leme  (Ireland)  as  well  as  Albion. 
[Bbitoks.] 

Bh^a,  CAHo  Britain,  pp.  208—211. 

BritaiLnia»  Thb  Boman  Divisions  of. 
Originally  only  one  Province  of  Britain  was 
constituted,  but  it  is  possible  that  Sevenis 
divided  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Britain; 
though  whether  this  statement  rests  on  a  mis- 
conception of  Dio  Cassius,  a  merely  popular 
use  of  the  words,  or  a  regular  legal  sub- 
division of  the  province,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. In  Diocletian  and  Constantine*s  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Empire,  Uie  *< diocese"  of 
Britain  was  divided  into  four  ''provinces,*' 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Flavia 
GsBsariensis,  and  Maxima  Gassariensis.  To 
these  Valentia  was  added  in  369.  It  consisted 
of  the  district  between  the  two  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  The  situation  of 
the  rest  is  absolutely  unknown,  for  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  chronicle  of  "  Hichard 
of  Cirencester,"  from  which  the  ordinary 
identification  comes,  is  an  eighteenth-century 
forgery. 

Httbner,  PreftuM  to  toI.  rii.  of  Corpw  Iiucnp. 
L<A,,  eri^o  a  well-diffosted  Bummiixy  of  all  that 
is  known  on  this  subject.  Cf.  Kh^B,  C«ltio 
Briiaia,  and  Elton,  OriginM  qf  jSny.  Hutory. 

Btitanny,  Rblationb  with.  There  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Britanny  received  its  present  population 
from  Britons  who  fled  from  the  Saxon 
invaders.  Individual  cases  of  emigration, 
settlements  from  the  days  of  the  soldiers  of 
Maximus  downwards,  there  mav  well  have 
been.  Intimate  relations  certamly  existed 
betvieen  Welshmen  and  Britons  in  the  earliest 
times.  Similarity  of  language,  place-names, 
institutions,  and  traditions  point  to  the  racial 
unity  of  Gaul  and  Briton.  In  their  western 
sea-girt  highlands,  each  alike  struggled 
against  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  Boman  and 
Teutonic  influences,  yet  preserved  unimpaired 
their  tongue  and  nationality.  But  the  coloni- 
sation theory  is  rather  a  popular  attempt  to 
explain  these  phenomena  than  a  proved  fact. 
If  ^  the  Britons  did  conquer  Armorica,  whom 
did  they  expel,  and  how  did  fugitives,  dis- 
organised by  defeat,  manage  to  win  so  large 
and  fair  a  territory  P  The  popular  legends, 
moreover,  speak  as  much  of  migrations  from 
Armorica  to  Britain  {e.g,^  the  legend  of  St. 
Padam  in  Roes*  WeUh  Saints)  as  from  Britain 
to  Armorica.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
English  monarchy  over  Britain,  the  early 
relations  of  Wales  and  Britanny  became 
fewer.    But  even  in  England  Alfred  sends 


gifts  to  Breton  AbbeySi  and  Athelstan  gives 
a  shelter  to  Alan  when  the  Breton  zevolt 
against  William  Longsword  of  Normandy 
had  been  put  down.  The  superiority  which 
Rolf  had  previously  established  over  Britanny 
thus  continues,  and  accounts  for  the  numb^ 
of  Bretons  in  tlie  Conqueror's  army,  and  their 
large  g^rants  of  land  in  the  west  of  England. 
Alan  of  Britanny  received  that  Honour  of 
Richmond  which  so  long  remained  a  Hnk 
between  England  and  Britanny.  It  was  from 
Britannv  that  Walter  Map  brought  the  old 
Welsh  Book  of  Legends  of  Arthur  that  is 
professedly  the  basis  of  G^ffry  of  Mon- 
mouth's history,  and  Rhys  Ap  Tewdwr'a 
return  from  his  exile  in  Armonoa  marks  a 
new  era  in  Welsh  literature.  like  the 
Welsh,  the  Bretons  were  constantly  harasaed 
by  war  and  faction;  and,  in  1148,  when,  the 
dount  of  Porhoet  defeated  Hoel  VI.,  the 
defeated  party  invoked  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Anjou  as  Rolf's  successor.  Henry  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  brother  Geoffiy,  whoee 
death  was  succeeded  by  the  triumph  of  the 
native  prince,  Conon  IV.  But  Henry,  since 
1164  King  of  England,  compels  Conon  to 
abdicate  and  marry  his  daughter  Constance 
to  his  son  Geoffry.  Thus  Henry  IL  practi- 
cally adds  Britanny  to  the  Angevin  Dominions. 
GeofiPry  died  in  1186,  and  the  rivalry  of  John 
and  Philip  Augustus  for  his  territory  ulti- 
mately lea  to  his  son  Arthur's  murder,  the 
French  triumph,  and  a  new  line  of  Breton 
princes  sprung  from  Geoffry's  daughter.  In 
1342  Edward  III.  found  another  opportunity 
of  intervention  in  favour  of  John  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  native  claimant,  against  Charles  of 
Blois,  the  friend  of  PhUip  VI.  For  many 
years  the  Breton  succession  war  was  an  epi- 
sode in  the  great  hundred  years'  struggle  of 
France  and  England.  Left  unsettled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  question  was  at  last 
decided,  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Montfort.  In  the  early  stages 
of  England's  second  struggle  for  France, 
Britanny,  though  less  energetically  than 
Burgundy,  sided  with  the  English.  But 
Arthur  of  Richmond,  brother  oi  the  duke, 
and  inheritor  of  the  old  Honour  of  Alan, 
broke  with  the  English,  and  became  the  g^reat 
supporter  of  Charles  VII.  In  1488  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  produced  a  European  contest 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Anne  which, 
despite  the  exertions  of  Henry  VII.,  resulted 
in  her  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.,  and  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Britanny  to  France. 
Thus  the  old  ally  of  England  became  a  pro> 
vince  of  her  hereditary  enemy. 

Beds,  NeiiniuB,  the  Auglo-Stuon  Chnm.  and 
the  Brvi  y  Ty^inf»ogion,  contain  the  earlittit 
references  to  the  colonisation.  Cf,  £lt<m, 
OriginM  of  Eng.  Hi»t.,  p.  365,  note,  which  refers 
to  the  H\ttori<f$  of  i?rtianny,  by  Hallft^en  and 
BeCouraon.  Freeman's  ^^orman  Con^iMft  (voL 
L  190,  206;  vol.  iii.  813;  vol.  iv.  ITS  296)  frizes 
an  Account  of  later  dealings.    For  Henry  II.*a 


relations,  see  Ijttelton,  Htsiorv  of  Henry  tl, 

[T.  P.  T.] 


■ritub  £«rioit.  The.  On  the  out- 
leak  -jf  llir  wur  iM^lwean  UnbelLi  of  Spurn 
ai  Ikin  l.atloo,  ID  lS3o,  iui  Onlar  in  Gouocil 
■M  iuuni.  on  Lorl  PalmcrsWit'a  luggeB- 
im.  •ulhorwing  -iiiiy  penoos  lo  engsge 
teu{t  Uw  next  twQ  719m  in  the  military 
«1  Mril  survioe  of  her  Mnjtwty  UalHilbi  II., 
I^ma  of  Spain."  De  Lacy  Kvriu,  a 
tdmal  in  the  Biitish  nrmy,  wu  seliX'tDd 
(Mtlui  tiraiRunil.  RwTuita  to  the  number 
W  10.000  weio  rapidly  enliited,  and  dee- 
■IcM  undef  his  ordfie  to  tbo  PenineuU. 
Qeji  did  not  effect  much.  Id  1B3T  Emiu 
Mvmed  to  England;  nntl  in  I83H  Uiu 
KiliMrv  irithdrew  the  Order  in  Council, 
<id  the  corps  wu  diMolved. 

,  Taa  NoitTu.    (Wilku.] 

I,  Tte  geneial  namu  given  by  the 

Baaim  U>  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain. 

b  abinatogj  baa  gmeiulty  been  tiacod  to 

*i  Wdah  MM  {n>ottuI  or  tattooed),  bat  it 

a  aora  probably  kiniired  with  brtthgn,  ihi: 

WiU  for   cloth.      Thus,    the  Britons  weni 

fl>  daUlMl  people,  as  opposed   (o  the  pre- 

UlUc  ui-ujiiuita,   vho    probably   woru    but 

Init  olothtujr.      The   claasical   form  "  Bri- 

bNH**  pajsnl  awny  trilh    the  IComnna,  and 

■■•  Bap«a«lal   by  the  morn  corm-t  form, 

•  BMion»»."   Modem  inqujroi*  have  soui»ht  a 

I      H..I1  i„r  ih*!  va^e  use  of  the  word  Briton 

■   '  !.  -   rl   {in  it»  Welah  form,  Brython] 

:■■  \i  i)t  iho  Celtic  atock  otherwiao 

'   >nirii.- :  ami  il  has  been  pointml 

:  I  rt;e   Gaelic    aurvjrals  prevented 

:  :!t\   from   being   exclusively  the 

I      ither  group  of  tribea.     [Celts,] 

,.  -.•    veatigea    of   the    Gael    hiiJ 

-i   sway  before  regular   hiatory 

!■■  I.-  I  .noot  do  much  ham  in  trenling 

^^^^  BriloDs  in  the  mora  ^eneml  sense  of 

^^^HiMianl   writen.      But,   politically  and 

^^^■By,  ■«  hare  not  aulBcient  information  to 

^^HFft   clou'    line    bettreen   Brython   and 

PlHri  (Gael)  :  eapedajly  if.  with  Mr.  Elton, 

W  ^i»}«rt  tho  Bctounta  in  Bede  and  his  aijiool. 

1h  ah**itii>  of  himic  kingship,  the  nearer 

WmiiBsUini      (eapeciiiUy    in    tha     South - 

tit)  to   Ui<?   faighnr    cultnre   and    civOisn- 

b«  sf  GanU  the  prodominance  of  Dmidiam 

[DiomI  otrx  the  ordinary  Aryan  polytheism 

•n,faTba{i».   the  chief  marks  of  tho  "Bry- 

fcim"    Inbp*       Linguistically,    they   are 

Uammbi^   from  Ihe  Gael  tnr  the  use  of 

"I"  initoad   of   the   older  "qu"  or  "qv." 

IW  tribra   of    th«   aoufh   were,    from   their 

MffabourbacKl  or  their  aSSnity  to  the  GsuIb, 

lt>w«  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  Ointii 

*Jfc  tccordinjf  to  Caewir.  tho  most  civiliwri 

MkML      V^mAm  these.  Ih"  thi'^f  tribes  of  tho 

BUbM  mm  the  Ik'lgTP.  Aln-Wlii,  th-  lii'Ciii, 

lb DotMrigfti,  aoil  the  Puirinonii  (Guith-li.) 

»'  Iha  Boalh:     thr      Uubnni,    Tutu  vc  11a nrii, 

thrttari.  and  Ctomarii    of   Midcllo  England ; 

H*  loMli,  C^iuami^ni,    nnd   Trinobantes  of 

n*  niainii  Countiiie ;    thu  tiilurce,  Demetx, 


and     OrdovicoB     of    South- Eastern,    Soulh- 

W(..atrm.  and  NoHhctn  Wales ;  tho  Bri- 
f>nati^  and  some  leas  important  tribes — sul'h 
aa  tho  Pu-iai,  Seguitii,  Utudini.  Sulguvw,  and 
Damnonii— of  the  diatii<:t  between  Ihu  Iliim- 
ber  iind  Iho  Northern  WalL  Bej'Oiid  this 
latter  the  Britons,  in  any  precise  sense, 
hardly  extendod. 

Eltus.  Or>iifu  0/  Enstiih  Uiiloru  («McUtl; 
Fh>r.  ii.).  with  StiVi'B  later  CAIie  DrVInIx  .- 
Skeue,  C^Ilio  Bcatttnii,  )ri<«  a  riUier  dlRinoit 

uid  (raliKaUiBiciU  detaili. 

of  the  Briton.,  m"h.T9.    The  chief  Uihw  m-i 
Dcntiooed  under  thair  tujtnu  umM.     Vor 

Bi.'it^w!'      '^'"^  "^  ^""^  "[T^tvr* '" 

Britton  ia.the  title  of  an  early  tminiiHiry 
or  abatract  ("  Summa  de  legibua  Aiigliu;  qiini 
vocalur  Bretone")  of  English  law  puiport- 
ing  tu  have  been  written  by  contiiiuiid  uf 
Edward  I.  Nothing  ia  known  with  tort-iinty 
OS  to  the  authonhip  of  the  work.  Tlie  theory 
that  it  was  the  work  of  John  le  Breton. 
Biahop  of  Hereford,  is  unt«-nuble,  bccausi.- 
there  are  aJluaiona  in  the  work  to  events 
which  occurrud  after  the  denth  of  that 
prelate  in  1275.  Selden  and  others  have 
thou)cht  that  the  book  was  written  by  Henry 
do  Bnieton,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  his 
great  work.  [Buacton  ]  Britton  is  a 
very  useful  guide  lo  the  English  legal  ayslem 
of    the    thirteenth    century.      It   has   been 

Erintod,  in  1640,  by  Edward  WinKSte.  and 
f  Mr.  P.  M.  Nichols,  with  an  English  (rana. 
lation,  Oxford,  186a. 

Broad    Bottom    Adminiitratiou, 

Tub  {\1U — Mbi],  wiia  a  cant  imuie  given 
to  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Felhauis. 
after  they  had  contrived  to  rid  theniaelvBa  of 
Carteret  by  threatening  to  resign,  bouiuse  its 
supposed  policy  was  to  admit  to  ofHce  the  heads 
of  Opposition,  both  Wliig  and  Tory,  except 
CVrteret  and  Bath.  Chesterfield  and  Pitt 
were  persuaded  to  relinquish  tlieir  oppontion 
{the  turmer  hciKiniing  Lord-Lieutounut  of 
Ireland),  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  the 
Tory  LordGower,  and  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place  aliout 
tha  court ;  while  other  posts  were  given  to 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford.  Lords 
Cobham  and  Hobort,  and  Bubb  Dodington. 
In  1746  the  Pelhams,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  oni'e  more  BUiiplunted  by 
UranviUe  (Carteret),  demanded  the  iidmiseiuii 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  on  the  king's  ratusal 
resigned;  but  on  Granville's  tailors  to  foroi 
a  ministry  they  relumed  to  office. 

CoH,  Ptlkim ;  SUobopc,  U.,t.  «/  Eni. 

Brokttn  Xea  wss  the  name  ajiplied  by 
the  Scottish  goveranieut.  in  the  lifleenth 
century  and  subsequently,  to  such  persona  in 
tho  Highlands  us  had  no  chief  t{>  be  renpon- 
sEble  tor  thuin.  The  government  had  so  far 
reuuguised  tho  tribal  institutions  that,  by  au 
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Act  of  Council  of  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
the  chiefs  were  held  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  writs  against  their  followers. 

BroniUyp  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1530,  d,  1587), 
was  in  1566  made  Becorder  of  London,  and  in 
1570  Solicitor-Oeneral,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  1572 ;  he  was  subnequently  em- 
ployed in  the  attempt  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1579.  In  1586  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators  in 
Babington*s  plot,  and  was  President  of  the 
Commiision  for  the  trial  of  Blarv  Stuart, 
whilst  he  shared  with  Burleigh  aod  Davison 
the  responsibility  of  despatching  the  warrant. 
He  died  shortly  afterwiuds,  having  never  got 
over  the  anxiety  of  the  presidency. 

Bromptoilt  John,  Abbot  of  Jervaulz, 
compiled  a  chronicle  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  selections 
carefully  made  ht>m  older  chroniclers.  This 
work,  which  embraces  the  period  from  597  to 
1199,  possesses  little  authority,  but  curiously 
enough  is  constantly  quoted  by  historians. 
It  was  printed  by  Twysden  in  his  Seriptor$9 
Decern^  1652. 

Brooktt,  Sir  Jambs  {h,  1803,  d,  1868), 
after  serving  with  credit  in  the  Bengal  army, 
visited  Borneo  in  his  yacht  in  1838,  and 
assisted  the  Sultan  against  the  revolted  Dyak 
tribe.  In  return  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
with  the  title  of  Rajah.  He  did  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  island,  and  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  earned  on  several  occasions 
the  thanks  of  the  British  government,  to  whom 
he  more  than  once  offered  to  surrender  Sarawak. 
The  island  of  Labuan,  having  been  acquired 
by  the  British,  Brooke  was  appointed  its 
governor,  1847;  but  in  1851  senous  charges 
of  cruelty  were  brought  against  him  by 
Joseph  Hume.  A  Koyal  Commission  was  ap- 
l)ointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  came  to 
no  definite  conclusion.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  governorship. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  England ;  but 
ho  made  frequent  visits  to  Sarawak. 

Pari.  D«ha*M  (8rd  aer.),  toI.  118,  p.  439,  Mq.  A 
oollectloii  of  Sir  J.  Bruoke's  Lttttn  was  issued 
iul863. 

Brougham  and  Vaiiz,  Hbkrt,  Lord 

h.  1778,  (/.  1868),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
>ougham,  of  Brougham  Hall,  Westmore- 
land, eduoatad  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  bar  in  1800.  When  the 
Edinburgh  Review  was  established  in  1802, 
Mr.  Brougham  became  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
In  1807  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
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y!ngli«h  bar,  and  in  1808  he  began  to  practise 
in  the  Ck»ttrt  of  King's  Bench,  and  on  the 
northern  circuit.  In  1809  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Gamelford. 
His  powers  of  debate  were  soon  recogni»?d, 
and  he  became  the  ri^ral  of  George  Oazmingt 
and  his  most  formidable  opponent.  In  the 
election  of  1811,  llr.  Brougham  was  beaten 
at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  waj 
excluded  from  Parliament  till  1816,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Winchelaea.  In  1820 
he  undertook,  with  Denman,  the  defence  *A 
Queen  Caroline.  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial  his  popuhuity  was  as  unbounded  u 
the  queen's.  On  Feb.  11,  1822,  he  movc<la 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
consideration  of  the  public  burdens.  particu« 
larly  those  pressing  on  the  agricultuial  in- 
terest. This  motion  was,  however,  negatived. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  a  resolution  con- 
demnatory of  the  unconstitutional  inflaence 
of  the  crown  in  the  government,  which  wa.^ 
also  lost.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  exposing  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  On  April  17th  of  the  same  year, 
he  exchanged  aouse  of  such  an  insoltiw; 
nature  with  Canning,  that  the  Speaker  was 
compelled  to  order  both  into  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  they  only  escaped 
this  by  retractations.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  foundint;: 
the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1825  he 
took  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, and  also  of  the  London  University 
In  1828  he  delivered  his  famous  six  houn* 
speech  on  Law  Reform.     In  1830  he  came 

frominently  forward  as  the  champion  oi 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  sooner  met  than  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bracing a  comprehensive  measure  of  refonn. 
A  ministerial  crisis,  however,  supen'ened. 
The  Puke  of  Wellington,  having  been  de- 
feated on  a  government  measure,  resigned : 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  under 
Earl  Grey,  including  Brougham,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  induced  to  aooept  the 
Chancellorship,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  the  great  question  of  ParliamenUr)' 
Reform.  But  though  no'longer  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  personally  relieved 
from  the  ciiargo  of  the  Reform  Bili«  his  beat 
powers  were  called  forth  in  support  of  it ;  and 
his  speech  on  the  7th  Oct,  1831,  when  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  a  display  of  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham's 
success  was ,  not  very  great.  He  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  English  equity, 
jurispnidence,  and  with  the  practice  of  hi« 
court,  and  his  manners  gavQ  great  offence  to 
the  distinguished  advocates  who  practised 
before  him.  His  extraordinary  energy,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  many  defects,  and  he  had 
the  distinction  of  getting  through  the  arroara 
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™  ^  ow»rt  ▼ith  nnexampled  rapidity.  In 
1834  Brougham  resigned  with  the  Whig 
gDwnment  In  1835  they  returned  to 
power  under  Lord  Melbourne,  but  Lonl 
^agham,  who  had  never  acted  cordially 
;nth  the  leaden  of  hie  party,  did  not 
^oni  with  them,  and  Cottenham,  greatly  to 
Brougham  a  anger  and  chagrin,  waa  made 
Uxd  OianceUor.  Releaaed  from  party 
^  he  now  acted  independently,  and  evei 
Z^u  ^!^^^  to  court  the  Toriee,  and 
^eciaflytheDukeofWeUington.  But  for 
the  reuainder  of  hia  long  Hfe  the  part  he 

S^^iL^^'''"  ^"^  unimportant,  though 
nfwr^"  ™'y  8tiU  kept  him  before  ^e 
f^^^Si  ^•^^^former,  and  a  member 
L^  7  ^'^^^'  ^»  continued  to  do 
W  Ti^"^^  °^y  °*  ^«  judgmente  in 

^  .  ^  5?*!«ham'8  poweni  of  mincT hia 
^^  X^""^^'^  ^'  '^^^^  lo-«  of  Ub^rty 

fimes  in  CU  J??-  T^    conapicuous 

neatraKaed^li??^^  quahtiea    not    been 

w«nt„fBj»™7~f"'«*.  M  extraordinary 
'^n.^Cl^'^  »?  eccentricity  wlud. 
««»ly  l»TB  fcflSl  *  'Manity-he  could 

•Httw  dBrifi*?k'  '^,«*^yra|;fcy,  which  was 

•wthr.  TbetoJ.r^^^"'^'"  often  outruat- 
**»'•  W«  olCfi."'^.^  "^d  o'  I'Wd  Camp. 
«««^«riv»j  il^i_«»«  ^ork  of  a  Dot  t5o 
*«  »  «wat  tiiiJ'^,?^?*^  "«>*«  hmely 
*»iwwlittlom2'  ®i*®P"*'  *>«*  hia  writuiga 
''*»*•  ■«  ttr»-.,^«  bert  of  his  hiatoriS 

**"«^*a'otoVJr'*  ^^hJ^  Sp«ch««  were 

Bromrhtfl  [S.  J.  L.] 

^  17<  0«'i?^  Cam  Hobhousb,  Lord 

fetJJaxiiin  Hobhon  ®^*^®**   *^   ®^   ®*' 

oaoter  School  ««T\^  educated  at  West- 
Wee.  He  waT,!  **  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Bjrin,  accom^J??  V".^'"**^  {riend  of  Loi^ 

TsAey  and  (WJ*"'^""^^  ^»  fi«t  visit  to 
liVnl  TiewB  in^;.,.-^®  adopted  advanced 
drofAtA  of  Pari;  *^""ca,  and  was  a  zealous 
he  wiwe  a  work^n''?^  Reform.     In  1816 

^t  offen«  l^heT^I^  v  ^*^'  "^'""^  «»^« 
I>««nber.  1819  7  ^'"K**^^*  government.  In 
l*tten,  which  coi?  ?*"«<l"ence  of  one  of  these 
t«  oertamnusmW^r!?  ^°*®  "^^^^  remarks 
^^faichiS^r'^i^^^^^"'^^^  Commons, 

»  few  iX  '2^®''^^'  ^""^  ^^  liberated 
diaaolwdhlfj.T^V'^^^  Parliament  waa 
^tofi ;«'  J«ith of  George  IV.,  in  1820. 

Slfr'?'^*^  Inl832he 

rta^EarlOreySi  8rovemment  as  Secretary 

^«f  Wtf.  Jn  1833  he  was  appointed  Chief 


Secretary  for  IreUnd ;  and  in  1834  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  He  waa 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1835 
to  1841 ;  and  again  from  1846  to  1852.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  in  1 83 1 ;  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Broughton  in  1851. 

BrownuitSy  The,  were  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  began  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines about  1680.  They  were  ultra- 
Puritans,  regarded  the  Church  of  England 
as  impure,  and,  assuming  the  character  of 
Separatists,  refused  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  her.  They  were  violent  op- 
posers  of  episcopacy,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffered  much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  In  1593  a  statute  waa  passed  enact- 
ing the  penalty  of  impiisonment  against  any 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  should 
forbear,  for  the  s^ce  of  a  month,  to  repair  to 
some  church  untU  he  should  make  such  open 
submission  and  declaration  of  conformity  as 
the  Act  appointed.  In  consequence  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  Act,  a  hirge  pro- 
portion of  the  Brownists  sought  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  whence  subsequently,  in  1670,  many 
of  them  sailed  from  Amsterdam  to  found  a  new 
home  in  America.  The  members  of  the  sect 
who  remained  in  England  endured  consider- 
able persecution,  until  the  principle  of  Tolera- 
tion was  recognised.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign  they  became  merged  in 
the  sect  of  the  Independents.  The  Brownists 
objected  alike  to  Episcopacy  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  favoured  a  purely  congregational  system, 
without  convocation  or  sjhk^,  and  without 
any  separate  order  of  priests.  [Bjuuiowibts  ; 
Indbpendsnts.] 

FnUsr,  Ctuirch  Hi»t.  g  Neal.  Hi»t.  of  the  Puri- 
tans I  Mosbeim,  Eode:  Riti. ;  Maaaon.  LiU  of 
Jfilton,  vol.  ii. 

Brace»  Thb  Family  op  (or  de  Brus),  was 
of  Norman  descent.   The  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  family  quickly 
assumed  a  powerful  baronial  position,  being 
frequently  involved  in  border  warfare  with  the 
Scotch.     David  I.  of  Scotland  made  over  to 
the  house  of  Bruce  the  lands  of  Annandale 
about  1 1 30,  and  thus  it  obtained  its  recognition 
as  a  power  in  the  south  of  Scotland.     1  aabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.,  married  Kobert  de 
Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  their  son  became 
a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  12ft  1. 
Their  grandson  was  the  great  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland  1306 — 1 329. 

Bmce,  Edwakd  (rf.  1318),  was  the  >>roiheT 
of  Robert  Bruce.    He  commanded  tbe  reserve 
at  Bannockbum,  and  dispersed  the   EngliBh 
archers.  His  restless  spirit  gave  mucH  troiiUe 
to  his  bK.ther,  who    gladly  let  him    go    to 
Irehind,  to  assist  the    native  rebels  against 
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England.  On  May  25th,  1 3 1 6,  he  landed  from 
a  fleet  of  300  sail  at  Lome,  on  the  coast  of  An- 
trim. With  some  600  men  he  took  Dundalk, 
and  was  joined  by  a  Lirge  native  force.  The 
O'Neil  resigning  his  daims,  he  was  crowned 
king.  At  the  River  Boyne  he  defeated  the 
O'Connors  and  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
proceeded  to  besiege  Carrickfergus.  In  Meath 
the  Lord  Justice  Mortimer  succumbed  to  him, 
and  the  flight  of  another  English  force  before 
him  led  to  a  rising  in  Munster  and  Leinster. 
In  1316,  however,  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled the  Scots  to  retire  into  Ulster  and 
leave  the  Wicklow  septs  to  their  fate.  The 
De  Burghs  and  Geraldines  also  agreed  to  a 
truce  in  face  of  a  common  foe.  But  Robert's 
arrival  counteracted  all  this,  and  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Carrickfergus,  though 
the  English  victory  at  Athenry  restored  ^e 
balance  somewhat.  The  Bruoes,  however, 
followed  by  20,000  men,  now  marched  straight 
on  Dublin,  and  the  De  Lacys  openly  joined 
them.  Dublin  was  not  taken,  but  the  ooqntry 
was  wasted  as  far  as  Limerick ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  this  done  that  the  8cots  themselves 
sulferod  severely,  on  their  retreat,  from  want, 
and  it  was  only  the  snpineness  of  the  English 
which  enabled  them  to  regain  their  old 
position.  In  1317,  Robert  Bruce's  good  sense 
induced  him  to  g^ve  up  the  contest  and  leave 
Iroland;  all  his  forces,  however,  remained  with 
his  brother.  The  Anglo-Irish,  still  fighting 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  gain  any 
advantage.  I  n  1 3 1 8,  however,  Edwud  Bruce 
and  the  De  Lacys,  joining  their  forces,  marohed 
to  Dundalk,  but  wero  met  near  that  place,  on 
Oct.  5th,  by  the  now  united  English,  wero 
routed,  and  Bruce  himself  killed.  His 
body  was  quartered,  and  the  head  sent  to 
Edward  II. 

Walnnghun,  Hitt.  Anglio. ;  Moore,  flut.  of 
Irtland, 

BracOf  Robert,  Kino  of  Scotland  (b. 
1274,  t.  1306,  d.  1329),  was  the  grand- 
son  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  rival  of  John 
Baliol.  In  1297  he  fought  for  Edward  I. 
against  Wallace,  then  joined  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  in  the  same  year,  rotumed  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  English  king  until  1298, 
when  he  again  joined  the  national  party 
in  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
guardians  of  that  kingdom.  In  1304  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  mutual  support 
with  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  about  the  same  time  became  reconciled 
to  Edward,  at  whose  court  he  resided  until 
Feb.,  1306,  when  -hearing  that  the  king, 
owing  to  some  information  that  he  hfui 
obtained  from  Comyn,  intended  to  put  him 
to  death— ho  fled  to  Scotland.  Having 
stabbed  Comyn  at  Dumfries  in  a  quarrol,  he 
determined  to  assert  his  right  to  reign  over 
Scotland  iis  the  ropresontative  of  David  of 
Huntingdon.  He  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Scone  (March  27th,  1306)  by  the  Coun- 
teu  of   Buclian,  of  the  house  of  Macduff. 


Edward  I.  at  once  procured  from  the    Pof 
the    excommunication    of    Bruce,    and     -yru 
on  his  way  to  revenge  the  death  of  Corny 
when    he    died  at    Burgh-on-the-SancLs,     i 
1307.     Before    this,    however,     Bmoe     hst 
been    twice     defeated     (at     Methven.      an 
Dulay^,     though    he    had    somewhat      re 
trievea  his  fortunes  at  Loudoun  Hill.       I 
is    to    this    period    of    his    life    that     th 
marvellous  stories  told  by  the    chroiiicler 
about    him    mainly    refer.     There     is      m 
doubt  that  Bruce  had  to  conceal  himself  ii 
the    fastnesses    of    the    mountains,    and    t< 
support  himself  as  best  he  could.     In    130) 
he  routed  his  old  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Bnch&n 
at    Inverury,    harried  Lome,  and    receivet 
additional  support  by  a  declaration  of   alle- 
giance on  the  part  of  the  clergy.    A  feeble 
incursion  into  Scotland,  undertaken  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  1310,  was  revenged  by  Bmce  in 
the  two  following  years,  when  he  invader) 
England     and    laid    Durham     waste.       In 
1313   Bruce  ravaged  Cumberland,  and  laid 
violent  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling*,    tbo 
attempted  relief  of  which  by  the  English  led 
to  the  Scotch    victory  of  Bannockbum   in 
1314,  a  battle  in  which  Bruce  displayed  as 
much  generalship  and  valour  as  he   after- 
wards Sid  moderation  in  the  use  he  made  of 
his  victory.     His  attempts  to  bring  about 
peace  were,  however,  unsuccessful.     In  1316, 
when  he   left   Scotiand  for  a  time    to    aid 
his  brother  Edward  in  Ireland,  his  absence 
was    made    the    occasion    of   many    onsuc- 
cessful   inroads    by  the   English.      An    at- 
tempt at  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
(John  XXIL)  having  failed,  Bruce,  in  1318, 
took  Berwick,  and  harried  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire.    The  next  year  Edward  II. 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  recover  Berwick,  only 
drawing  down  on  his  kingdom  retaliator>' 
raids  on  the  part  of  Bruce,  who,  in    132*2, 
entered    into    negotiations    with    the    rebel 
Earl  of  Carlisle.    At  length,  on  March  30th. 
1323,    a    truce    was    concluded  at   Thoxpc, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
ratified  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Berwick.      The 
peace  was.  however,  soon    broken,  and  in 
1326    Bruce    again    ravaged    the    north  of 
England,  evading  the  English  army,  which 
he  reduced  to  great  straits  by  destroying  all 
their  provisions.     In    1328,  another  treat}' 
very  ravourable   to  Scotland  was  made  st 
Northampton,  by  which  Robert's  son  David 
married  Joanna,   daughter    of   Edward  II- 
"The  good  King  Robert"  died  at  G8rdro«, 
June  7,  1324,  and  by  his  patriotism,  wisdom, 
and  courage  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
good  man.   He  married,  first,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  secondly,  Elisabeth 
de  Burgh,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

Fordtto,  Scatiohnmieon ;  Barbonr's  gnnt  poem. 
Tht  Bntee,  whioh  Is  the  fullest  aooonnt  oi 
Braoe'fl  exploits,  and  is  valuable  as  beii^  th« 
work  of  a  nearlr  oontemporaoeoua  wntsr; 
Wslvinirbam,  Mid,  AfigHe.:  finrtoa.  Hid.  o/ 
ScatUnd, 
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ic  ^  1399,,  mad  Lord  of 
/VM  liSooHGB  on^m,  and  the  soQ 
ol  Bobol  6i  Bm»  lad  IwbtJla,  dan^^ifter 
of  IUft vid  c£  Hatat^B.  He  iraa  one  of  the 
SMSiKck  CiwiiBiMrii  who  vent  to  SiOia- 
baty  to  oods  akoit  ^  omnagv  of  Prince 
£d«az^  od  lie  Mad  of  Xorvmy  (1286). 
Ob  t2ie  A^nlr  iv  the  wmuextmon  to  the 
Scc4c^cr«"«.ifta  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Xorvmj  'l^.  Brace  put  in  a  daim  as  the 
iJcJucBdant,  ia  the  aeareit  degree,  of  David 
of  Hvatagdoa.  He  abo  declared  that  in 
1240  AVrmAr  IL  ^d,  in  an  Aaaemhly  of 
tbe  Faftw  mogiieed  him  aa  his  heir  in  the 
eT«at  id  Ui  djiag  dhahOem  (since  that  time, 
h«/ve^«r*  «dff  aale  desoendants  had  been 
bocn).  ^  <ttlT  other  competitor  whom 
{{race  k«d  toW vis  Jolin  Baliol,  in  whose 
U^oor  Kdnrd  fiaaUr  decided  (Nov.,  1292). 
on  tte  ra^tttioB  of  Babol  in  1295,  Bruce 
uied  mrifwialhr  to  persoade  Edward  to 
birdtaw  tb(  kinidgm  on  him.  He  died 
^oftlT  adertuk 


.  &w  Of  IUmiin,  was  a  powerful 

pietmb  aoBidi  '^A.  556,  d:  583)  who  had  his 
capital  at  InvenMiL  In  560  he  defeated  the 
^c<^  of  ryiiada,  ilaTing  their  king,  Gabran, 
and  drimg  them  liack  to  Kintyre.  This 
dtimt  «u  mipartant,  as  it  led  to  the  mission 
of  St.  ColiDDfaa,  br  whom  Bmde  was  baptised 
in  563.    rpicTB.]' 


^^ ,  ThsBattlb  of  (937),  was 

foQgkt  by  Athd^an  against  the  combined 
fare€«  of  Aniaf  the  Dane,  who  came  over 
from  frfland,   Constaniine  of  Scotland,  and 
0»€n  of  Cumberland.    This  nowerful  com- 
bdiatioo  was  thoroaghly  ronted  by  Athelstan, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  great  Saxon 
Tjctorr  orer  this   great  Danish  and  Celtic 
leafoe'  a  noble  war-song  was  composed,  which 
ii  Mesetred   in    the  Anglo-Saxoti   Chronicle. 
TV  fite    of  the   battle    is    yery  doubtful; 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  Lothians,  in  North- 
ombaiand,  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  has  been  iden- 
tified, with  some  plausibility,  with  Brumby, 
ia  Lincolnshire. 

AmaSmx.  Ckron.,  I  290  (Kolte  ed.);  Free- 
_  mrman  Con^..  i.  61.  For  a  spirited 
Tmiihtiir'  of  the  "Sony  of  the  Fight  at 
Braaaabnrb."  aee  Mr.  Freeman's  (MSnqXUh 
Jiift^ry,  p.  155. 

Smtns  {or  Brvtv)  was  the  name  assigned 
to  the  fabulotts  hero  who  was  supposed  to 
hare  grren  his  name  to  the  ishind  of  Britain. 
.\c€oiling  to  the  account  given  by  GeoflErey  of 
Monmooth,  and  universally  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Brutus  was  the  great-grandson 
of  JEneas.  Having  been  banished  from  Italy, 
he  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  became  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  Trojans.  After 
many  diflScultiefl,  he  succeeded  in  reachiog 
AlWoo,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
fdants.  Having  destroyed  these  monsters, 
the  Trojans   occupied  the  country,  which, 


in  honour  of  their  leader,  they  calkd 
Britain.  Brutos  died  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  island. 

Brat  y  Tywjiwgioii,  or  Thb  Cmo- 
inci.B  OF  THa  PiuNCES  OF  \Vai.ks»  is  the  name 
of  a  most  important  Welsh  chronicle  which 
extends  from  the  abdication  of  Osdwal  at 
Kome  in  the  vear  681  to  the  conquest  of 
I  Wales  in  1282.  It  is  printed  with  an 
Kw.gHA  translation  in  the  Rolls  Series  vlS60). 

SuoeaiieeTS  (the  name  is  deri^'od  from 
a  word  used  by  the  Caribbean  Indians  de- 
noting dried  or  cured  meat)  were  associations 
of  piratical  adventurers  which  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    The 
buccaneers  were  chiefly  English  and  French, 
and  owed  their  origin  to  the  attempts  made 
by  other  European  nations,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centun*,  to  acquire  a  share  in  the 
rich  American  trade'  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted  to  engross.    The  buccaneers,  thou^ 
in  later  times  they  carried  on  general  piracy, 
directed   their    chief    efforts    against    the 
Spaniards,  whom    they    regarded    as   their 
natural  enemies.      In   1625    they  took    St. 
Christopher,  and  in  1630  Tortuga,  which  they 
made  their  head-quarters.      In  1670,  under 
Henry  Morgan,  thev  captured  Panama  with 
immense  booty;  and  in  1683  and  1684  made 
the  expeditions  to  the  Soutli  Seas  which  are 
described  in  Dampier's  famous  Voyage:     In 
1670    a    treaty,    called    **The    Treaty    of 
America,'*  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  the  buccaneer 
as80ciatiozu^  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual.  The 
wars    between    England    and    France,    by 
making  the  English  and  French  buccaneers 
enemies,  did  much  to  weaken  them,  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  they  gradually  disap- 
peared.     The  most  noted  buccaneer  chiefs 
were  Montbars,  Francois  L'Olomais,  Mans- 
velt,  and  especially  Henry  Morgan,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  made  deputy- 
governor  of  Jamaica. 

J.  Barney.  Hwf.  of  ilf  Buccan««ri,  1816. 

Buchy  Jean  db  Ghailly,  Captal  de  (rf. 
1377),  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  commanders  in  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aquitaine,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Black 
Prince,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Toitiers  and 
Navarrete.  In  1372  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  died  in  captivity  five 
years  later. 

Budtailt  John  Comyn,  Earl  of,  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Edward  I.  He  was  de- 
feated  by  Bruce  at  Inverury,  and  had  his  ter- 
ritory harried  by  the  victorious  troops.  His 
wife,  Isabella  Macduff,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  was  a  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
crowned  that  king  at  Scone,  March  27,  1306. 
For  this,  she  was  imprisoned  by  Edward  I.  in 
a  cage  at  Berwick,  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
dared  to  support  Bruce. 
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Bncliaa,  John  Stfwart,  Earl  of  {d. 
1424),  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, led  a  Scotch  army  of  about  6,000  men  to 
France,  to  aid  Charles  Y.  against  the  English. 
After  winning  the  battle  of  Beaug6,  he  was 
created  Ckinstable  of  France  and  Count  of 
Aubigny,  and  was  slain  at  Vemeuil,  1424. 

Bndiaaaii*  Georgb  {b.  1506,  d.  1582), 
studied  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  f^rl  of  Cassilisin  1532,  and 
subsequently  to  a  son  of  James  V.  Ue  bitterly 
assailed  the  friars  in  his  FraneiscanuSf  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution  from 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  found  it  unsafe  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1544  he  went  to  Paris  and  taught  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon.  Three  years  later  he 
went  to  Coimbra  in  Portu^.  Here  he  was 
seized  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  began  his  version  of  the  Psalms. 
On  his  release  he  remained  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  in  1560  came  to  Scotland  as  Latin 
tutor  to  Queen  Mary.  He  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen,  and  in  1567  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  ac- 
companied the  Regent  Murray  to  England, 
and  took  a  considerable  share  in  political 
affaiis,  being  among  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present 
at  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  York  in 
1568  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  has  been  charged  with  the  forgery 
of  the  "  Casket  Letters  '^  (q.  v.).  In  1571  he 
printed  his  tract  J)e  Maria  Scotorum  Regina^  a 
very  bitter  attack  on  Mary.  Meanwhile,  in 
1570  he  had  become  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
James,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Director 
of  the  Chancery  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  some  years.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  is  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  tirbt,  of  non-classical  poets. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  important  prose 
works.  The  famous  treatise,  Le  Jure Regni  apud 
Seotot,  published  in  1579,  is  a  political  dialogue 
on  the  source  and  origin  of  kingly  power.  It 
is  filled  with  the  principles  of  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  its  author  has  been 
not  inaptly  styled  **  the  first  Whig.**  The 
JUrum  Scoticarum  Hiatoria,  published  in  1582, 
is  an  authoritative  record  of  Scotch  affairs  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Buchanan's  IToi'Im,  2  vola.,  1725  (ed.  Burman) : 
Irrinff,  Memoir  of  Buchanan. 

Buoldnghaill  was  an  ancient  borough 
at  the  time  of  Uie  Domesday  Survey.  It  had 
been  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  captured 
by  the  Danes  in  1016.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  wool  staples 
there.  It  received  a  charter  from  Mary  in 
1554,  which  was  surrendered  and  restored  in 
1684.  The  borough  formerly  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament ;  but  it  was  deprived 
of  one  of  its  representatives  in  1868. 


Bnokingliajii.  Pberaob  of.  (i.)  William 
Gilbrd  is  said  to  have  received  the  earldom 
of  Buckingham  from  William  I.  His  son  died 
without  issue,  1164.  (ii.)  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  iwas 
created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1377,  died  1397. 
His  son  Humphrey  died  without  issue,  1399. 
(iii.^  Humplutjy,  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  in- 
herited the  earldom  of  Buckingham  from  bis) 
mother,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  1444.  His  great- 
grandson,  third  duke,  was  beheaded,  1521, 
and  his  honours  forfeited,  (iv.)  Greorge  Vi  !- 
Hers,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1616,  mar- 
quis 1618  (his  mother,  being  later  in  the  year 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life,  died 
1632),  and  duke  1623.  Geoi^ge  VilUers, 
second  duke  of  this  line,  died  without  ii»ut', 
1687.  (v.)  John  Sheffield,  Marquis  of  Xor- 
manby,  created  Duke  of  BuckinghamshiTt^ 
1703.  His  ion  Edmund,  second  duke,  dicHl 
without  issue,  1735.  (vi.)  George  Gren^'ille, 
Earl  Temple  (son  of  (}eorg^  Grenville,  Premier 
1763—66,  and  brother  of  Ix>rd  Grenxille. 
Premier  1806 — 7),  created  Marquis  of  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  county  Bucks,  17H4. 
His  son  was  created  duke  in  1822. 

BuckiiigliaJiiy  Henry  Staffoud,  Dvkk 
OF  {d,  1483),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Margaret  Beaufort,' 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  He  was  doubly  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  and  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Woodville,  daughtpr  of  Earl  Riven*, 
made  him  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IV.  II «• 
was  one  of  Richard  III.*s  great  supporters, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
crown  for  him.  But  before  Richard  had  been 
on  the  throne  many  months  Buckingham 
became  alienated  from  him,  the  chief  reason 
being  apparently  Richard's  refusal  to  givt- 
him  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Bohuns,  to  which  Buckingham  had  a  claim. 
Influenced  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  he 
entered  into  a  project  for  calling  over  Hesir^-, 
Earl  of  Richmond.  This  scheme  was  sup. 
l)orted  by  the  Woodville  party,  and  Bucking- 
ham arranged  that  he  should  head  a  rising  in 
the  west  of  England,  while  Richmond  was  to 
land  in  the  south.  But  the  insurrection 
ended  in  failure.  Buckingham  had  raised  a 
small  force  in  Wales,  but  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Severn  were  broken  down,  whiU- 
unusually  heavy  rains  had  so  swelled  the 
rivers  as  to  make  them  impassable.  Being 
unable  to  get  provisions,  most  of  his  nu-n 
deserted,  and  Buckingham  himself  took 
refuge  in  Shropshire,  but  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  taken  to  Salisbury,  and 
executed  there. 

Buold&ffliaJll,  Edward  Staffobd,  Dvkb 
OF  {d.  1521),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Duk** 
of  Buckingham,  was  restored  by  Henr>- 
VII.  to  all  his  father's  dignities  and  posHe^ 
sions.    In  1521  he  was  tried  and  executed 
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far  high  trauon^  the  chief  evidence  for  the 
charge  being  that  he  had  unguardedly  let  fall 
gome  ezpresions  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  entitkd  to  succeed  to  the  throne  should 
Uie  king  chance  to  die  without  issue.  No 
<babt  his  connection  with  the  royal  line  was 
his  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
ofiioe  of  Constable,  whicii  the  Duke  of  Bock- 
iB^ham  inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of 
Hcfefovd,  waa  forfeited  by  his  presumed 
ofence,  and  was  never  afterwards  revived  in 
Eaglaad. 


_  Oeokge  Villie&s,  Duke 

nr,  bom  Aog.  20,  1592,  was  a  younger  son  of 

Sff  George  Yilliers  of  Brookaley.    In  1614 

be  vas  first  bronght  before  the  notice  of 

Jasiffi  I.,  and,  being  an  active,  handsome, 

and   intelligent    youth,    his   companionship 

ierred  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of    the 

king.    In  1615,  after  the  fall  of  the  former 

faronrite,  Oarr,   Earl  of   Somerset,  Yilliers 

vas  left  without  a  rival  in  the  king's  fa%*our. 

In  1616,  he  was  created  Viscount  Yilliers; 

in  1617  he  became  Earl;  in  1618,  Marquis  of 

Baekingham.     By  the  royal  bounty  he  was 

Vide  one  of  the  richebt  noblemen  in  England, 

and  all  the  patronage  of  the  court  was  placed 

in  hi«  hands.     Few  men  could  endure  such 

npid  and  unmerited  advancement  without 

detriment  to  their  character.     Buckingham 

vu  a  vain  and   arrogant  man,  not  ready 

to  take  advice,   and  not  content  that  any 

ibcold  hold  office  who  did  not  owe  their  pro- 

ootion  to  his  good-will.    Charges  of  malver- 

ntioa  were  broug^ht  against  various  officials, 

and  several  nobleznen  of  high  birth  deprived 

of  Uieir  offices.      But  although  some  reforms 

vere  e&cted    in    the    public  service,    and 

^lihoa^  Buckingham   was   not    personally 

anriciooB,  the  atmoaphere  of  the  court  re* 

pained  venaL    Those  who  sought  promotion, 

if  they  had  not  directly  to  purchase  office, 

*^  expected  to  requite  the  service  in  one 

^  or  another,  to  win  the  favour  of  Buck- 

^^i^^'b  dependants,  or  possibly  marry  one 

^  liis  needy  relations.     Over  the  direction 

*(  Jameses  foreign  policy  Buckingham,  during 

^  first  part  of  his  career,   exercised    no 

i|>predable   influence.      In    1619    the   Pro- 

t'^ts  of  Bohemia  had  risen  in  rebellion 

**«n»t  their  king,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 

^  had  bestowed   the  crown   on   James's 

^'wtttflant  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine. 

J^  Paktinate   had    been    in    consequence 

niTsded  by  a  Spanish  army.     James  hoped 

^  Ket  it  restored  to  the  Elector  by  nego- 

^ting  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince 

^les  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.     Bucking- 

•^^  as  penonal  motives  prompted  him,  joined 

*k°*  ^      approved  of  a  Spanish  alliance  or 

**[«»  ^ho  desired  to  render  assistance  to  the 

^Mtant  party  in  Grermany.     In  1620  he 

Md  married    a   Catholic,    Lady   Catherine 

manners,  and  in  1622  his  attitude  became 

<Bore  decided.     He   entered   into   a   close 


friendship  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Gondomar,  and  the  following  year  prevailed 
on  James  to  let  him  and  the  prince  g^  to 
Spain,  under  the  belief  that  once  there  they 
could  readily  prevail  on  Philip  lY.  to  restore 
his  lands  to  the  Elector.  Arrived  at  Madrid 
Buckingham  soon  discovered  his  delusion. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  toleration  for  the 
English  Catholics,  but  refused  in  return  to 
bind  themselves  in  any  way  about  the  Pala- 
tinate. During  his  absence  James  conferred 
on  Buckingham  the  title  of  duke.  The  new 
duke  and  Charles  both  returned  home,  irate 
with  the  Spaniards  and  eager  to  declare  war. 
A  Parliament  was  summoned  and  its  support 
asked  (1624).  For  a  time  the  duke  waa 
immensely  popular,  but  his  popularitv  was 
short-lived,  lie  had  many  schemes  in  his 
head  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  but 
he  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  and 
did  not  understand  the  first  conditions  of 
success.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  concessions 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics, 
although  a  distinct  promise  had  been  given 
to  the  Parliament  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  be  done.  James  and  Buckingham 
expected  that  in  return  Louis  would  aid  them 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  Dire  misery  and  misfortune 
bofeU  an  isolated  body  of  12,000  men  sent  to 
paM  through  Holland  and  fight  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  In  March,  1625, 
James  died,  and  Charles,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  duke,  came  to  the  throne.  A 
Parliament  was  summoned  from  which  CSiarles 
parted  in  displeasure  because  it  expressed 
distrust  of  the  duke*s  capacity.  A  fleet 
despatched  to  Cadiz  to  seize  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  returned  without  effecting  its  object. 
Want  of  money  led  to  the  summoning  of  a 
second  Parliament,  which  impeached  the  duke 
and  was  angpnly  dissolved  by  the  king  (1626). 
Buckingham,  always  buoyant  and  sanguine, 
believed  that  if  he  could  achieve  success  he 
should  recover  popularity.  Anger  against 
the  French  king  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  and  Buckingham  sailed  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  to  succour  the  Protestant 
town  of  La  Hochelle,  which  had  rebelled 
against  Louis  (1627).  He  effected  a  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  but  was  subsequently 
driven  off  by  the  French  with  heavy  loss. 
The  king  summoned  a  third  Parliament, 
which  passed  the  Petition  of  liight  and  after- 
wards drew  up  a  Kemonstrance  asking  that 
Buckingham  should  be  removed  from  office 
(1628).  In  consequence,  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  popular  feeling  became  more 
excited  than  ever  against  the  duke.  He  was 
at  Portsmouth,  preparing  a  second  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  when  as  he  left  the 
room  where  he  had  breakfasted  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discontented  officer, 
John  Felton,  who  had  served  under  him,  and 
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who  thought  with  one  blow  lo  avenge  hi« 
private  wrongs  and  rid  his  countr}'  of  a 
pubUc  enemy  (Aug.  22,  1628). 

The  fullest  aooonnt  of  Bnokingham  i«  ^  he 
foaDd  in  John  yorater'a  Lt/f  o/  Miiat,  and  8.  B. 
Oardiner,  Hut,  qf  England,  JfiM  -JM*. 

[B.  M.  O,] 

Buckintfliamy  Gboroe  Villiem,  2nd 
DuKB  OP  (b.  1627,  d.  1688),  was  the  son  of  the 
lirstduke.  He  served  in  the  Royalist  army,  and 
Was  present  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  after 
which  he  retired  to  the  Continent.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1657,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  through  whose  in- 
iluence  he  was  able  to  recover  a  portion  of  his 
large  estates.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
In  1666  he  took  part  with  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  on  a  charge  of  having  en- 
deavoured  to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  in  less  than 
a  year  he  was  pardoned.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Cabal  ministry  in  1668,  he  became  one 
of  its  chief  members,  and  when  it  fell  in  1673 
he,  like  Shaftesbury,  joined  the  Opposition.  But 
his  health  was  so  baa  that  he  took  little  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
private  character  he  ranks  as  the  most 
profligate  member  of  the  most  profligate  court 
England  has  over  seen.  He  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  hired  Colonel  Blood  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  while  his 
seduction  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  death  of  the  earl  in  a  duel  with  Bucking- 
ham created  a  fearful  sensation  even  in  those 
days.  He  is  thus  described  by  Dryden,  under 
the  name  of  Zimri,  in  some  famous  lines  of 
**  Absalom  and  Achitophel " — 

**  A  man  so  varions  that  he  seemed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wronip, 
Wm  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  .  .  . 
Railiut;  and  praisins  were  his  usual  themes ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  Judgment,  in  extremes   .  . 
He  laughed  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief, 
By  formiog  parties,  but  eould  ne'er  be  chief." 

"  Buckingham,"  says  Jlanke,  "  is  a  forecast 
of  the  Regent  [Orioans]  and  Dubois.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  evcr^'thing  works  to- 
gether, amusement  and  labour,  distraction 
and  exertion,  good  and  bad ;  the  most  refined 
culture  can  go  with  intolerable  insolence ;  for 
such  men  have  every  kind  of  ambition,  they 
must  be  first  in  everything  and  remain  first. 
Social  considerations  and  sympathies  caused 
by  hatred  of  predecessors  determine  their 
political  action  or  inaction.*'  Macaulay  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  sated  man  of  plessure, 
who  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime." 

Corte,  Li/0  of  Ormonde ;  Burnet,  Hitt.  of  Hit 
Own  TivM ;  Ranke,  Ri»t.  of  Eng. ;  Macaulay, 
Hift.  of  Eng.  Buckii^pham's  miacellaneous 
Work$  were  printed  in  one  vol.,  8vo,  1704. 

Bii6]ci2lff]ia]ll8liir6|   John  Sheffifld, 
DvKB  OF  (S.  1649,  d.  1721),  was  the  son  of 


Edmund,  Lord  Mulgrave.  On  his  fatherV 
death  (1658),  he  became  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
In  1666  he  served  against  the  Butch  and 
returned  home  to  take  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  Again,  in  1672,  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  waa  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  Subsequently 
he  passed  over  to  France  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenno.  On  his  return  Mul- 
giave  engaged  in  a  professional  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  bitterly  offended 
the  royal  family  by  entertaining  hopos  of  the 
hand  of  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne.  | 
In  1680  he  was  sent  to  destroy  Mooriah  j 
pirates  who  were  attacking  Tangiere.  On 
the  accession  of  Jicmes  II.  he  was  created 
Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 
After  4lie  Revolution  Mulgrave  readily  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
William  created  him  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
and  named  him  a  Cabinet  Councillor.  In 
1703  "he  was  created  Duke  of  Normanby, 
and  soon  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  in  this  year  built  Buckingham 
House.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  office 
for  caballing  with  Nottingham  and  Rochester 
against  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  Forth- 
with he  became  a  violent  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy 
CouDcil  (1707).  In  1710,  however,  when  the 
Tories  were  restored  to  power,  ho  was  made 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rochester,  Lord  President.  He  entered 
eagerly  into  the  plots  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  is  said  by  Swift  to  have  been 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  was  sincere  in  his 
intentions.  The  death  of  Anne  destroyed  bi» 
hopes.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  political  disgrace.  Buckingham  wrote 
some  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
£9eay  on  Satire  and  the  J^My  on  Poetry. 

Johnfon.  IAte%  cftheP9ei§;  Bnmet,  HuA.  of 
HU  Own  TifM. 

BnenoB  Ayrea.  EzpEDmoNs  aoaihs? 

(1806—1807).  In  the  spring  of  1806,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  was  in  command  ojf  the 
naval  forces  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  with, 
out  any  authority  from  the  home  government 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  taking  with  him  all 
the  naval  force,  and  1,600  troops.  The  arma- 
ment arrived  off  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  24  th 
June.  No  time  was  wasted,  and  on  the  28th 
the  land  forces  surprised  and  captured  Bncnoa 
Ayres,  while  a  femt  was  made  by  the  fleet 
against  Monte  Video.  But  the  inhabitants 
secretly  organised  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  on  August  4th,  and  was  assisted  from 
without  by  the  militia  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  British  garrison,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  overpowered;  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 
Sir  Home  Popham  escaped  with  the  squadron, 
and  anchored  for  a  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.     A  fresh  foroe  of  3,000  troopa 


ma  dflif  l«hed,   noder   Sir   Sftmoel    Auch- 

rnulf,    wko,    on    Die    2iid    Fabniar>-,    1S07, 

■HiUkU   Munlo   't'ldm,   ami  CMirinl   it  bv 

ifarm  afUx  a  niuel  itubWrn  conflict,  in  whicb 

br  Hr.li-ti  lixa  WBB  <iOU.  In  Juno,  Aucbmuty 

■.    [ly   G<!nDiai  CiBuJuni   with  re- 

wliich  hrnught  np  the  total  of 

[I'M  to  9,000  men ;  and  Genenil 

v.iia  seiil  out  to  Uke  tommand  of 

V'-e.      Un  the  fi\h  July,  aa  Httsck 

Lthciut  duu  prepuntitiu  ar  design. 

iviea-       The  town  h»d  no  ngukr 

.<-.    and   the    inhabitonta    trusted 

<h:-ir  udvautagHMU  position  on  the 

ptiii    Had    toweis.      I''r>ui    these    polnl«    of 

■■Mage  Ik*  Bttacldng  truops  were  met  by  a 

4Mlrvct(*«  fir«.      Un  the  right.   Auchmuty 

«uad  tbs   Plan   dp  Turoa,   with  ill  krgt' 

■on  ol  aU   atiMa;    bnt  this  advunUge  whs 

moe   tbjui    counterbiiUnced  by  the   dcfeitt 

cf  ibf  English  at  aU  other  quuilera.     Next 

anrniim  thu  Spanish  geneial  offered  to  re- 

Mun  kJI  ilritiah  priaonera  on  condition  of  the 

mrBBUou  of  Jlontc  Video,  and  all  thp  rot 

<J  lb-  t«i!>on  of  thu  I*  Pliila;  and  the  aitua- 

lian  W9t  ao  hopelew  that  thu  English  gcDenil 

*■■  gUd  to  obtain  such  easy  lurma. 

Atlaou.UiK.  ^Esmpr. 

BnUSi  Pat*!.,  are  the  IcttsTB  isaiied  by 
tb  ronra  lO  their  oBicia]  cnpncit  y.  uddrrsaed  to 
lividuaU  OT  commnniticB  uauiiily  oi 


I.  I'apallettonmay beeillipr Briefs 
tr  BctXB.  The  Inttor  arc  considered  the  more 
MUunibitive  and  important.  They  are  in- 
•uiably  wHtt«n  in  Latin  on  thick  piirchment, 
in  aof'vla''  archaic  charaetera,  and  sealed 
■A  Ifce  titUa  ar  globular  teal  of  lead  attached 
l>  llle  4octunciiit  i^  thnnds  of  nilk  or  hemp. 
The  bricl  i*  whttm  in  cursive  ihamcteia.  on 
fapv  w  thin  parchmi^t.  and  waled  in  whk 
«iA  llie  asl  of  the  Fisherman  {•«t  smnlii 
Ftmatii  is)  It  generally  refen  to  matti'lv  of 
fcaplina.  B;  an  ordinance  of  th«  Conqueror. 
WrMiaatita  in  En^lnnd  wore  forhidden  to  re- 
•anekittara  from  the  Fape.nnleaa  Iheybadpre- 
Tirnsly  r^btained  the  itn'al  permiMion.  Ijoynl 
tnm,  fitrbidding  tbe  IntrrHlui'tion  of  papal 
mb  wittir«t  bcrnce,  wtre  isaued  by  Edward 
I!  in  13>i:.  xnd  by  Edward  IIL  in  1337  and 
H!4  T>'  pttxmre  or  publish  them  was  de- 
•<ar4  hnA  tnsKin  by  13  Elia..  cap.  2.  [For 
AaTuions  bulla  of  iinpoTtiinue,«ue  under  their 
btlo.  r.p.,  Ci.anii-tB  Laidob;  and  for  the 
vkolB  anbjK'l  sec  Fafac):.] 

nm  nrloua  bolls  relitiiv  to  Bnirlsiid.  a*  well 
Imtan^MiMaguti^  X>nBannm,Laitmbars.  ITB. 

BalwcVi    EfWAKD    Litton.      [Lyttoh, 

Bllwor,  ^Pi  HBKnv.    [Dallino,  Lomd.] 

Blltllfllkhll ff  fl  The  name  of  the  distriut 
klvwB  Oude.  Slulwn.  llonir,  and  B<-npil. 
It  was  conquoml  by   Itujput  ttibijs  in  the 


adcpendenc 
K  chtinnel  i 


fourteenth  century,  and,  though  tutpoaed 
t<j  frequent  attiKLs  frqfn  the  Mohaniniedaas, 
it  alwHya  managed  to  maiBt  them  suuccaa- 
fully.  In  Ihu  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
contary,  however,  largo  portiona  pawed  into 
tb«  pusfesuon  of  the  I'ciihwn.  and  towaidi 
tho  end  of  the  century  the  whole  province 
WHS  in  Miihratta  hands.  The  Traaty  of 
Basaeio  ceded  a  poition  of  the  territory  to 
England,  and  aoun  aft«rwards  the  Itajah 
Baluidur  wan  indiH'cd  to  part  with  his  largi' 
terriloties  in  Bundelkhuiid,  receiving  com- 
ppnsHtion  elsewhere.  On  Uie  eilinction  of 
the  l'eishwit'«  indcpcDdence  in  1818,  all  his 
■iivi'ri'ign  rights  in  Buudelkhand  were  finally 
wdud  tu  ihb  British. 

Bunker  Hill,  The  Battle  or  (June  17. 
1776),  \i  □olifouble  as  t 
battle  of  the  War  of  Amer 
Boston  is  separuted  by  a 
arm  of  the  soa  from  the  suburb  of  Charleston. 
Un  Juno  12th  Gcnrral  Onge  had  dectarc-d 
mnitiitl  law,  and  was  in  pootesaion  of  Chorloa- 
toD  and  Boston.  To  secure  his  position  in 
the  formiT,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
oi-cupv  two  hills  which  commandpd  it- 
Breed'  Hill  and  Bunker  Hill.  The  hitter  was 
further  from  Cbarleston.  but  waa  the  higher 
of  the  two,  and  douiinnted  Breed  Hill  and 
Charleston.  On  the  night  of  the  161h  a  body 
of  American  militia  were  sent  to  seiEe  It. 
When  on  the  next  morning  they  were 
descried  on  the  top  of  Breed  Hill,  which 
tltej  had  occupied  by  mistake,  Gngo  doter- 
mined  to  attack  them.  Three  thousand 
regulars,  under  Howe  and  Pigot,  oiaaulled 
the  position  in  front,  unsupported  by  any 
movement  from  the  rear.  Twice  they  were 
drircn  back,  but  in  the  third  attempt  they 
were  joined  by  Clinton,  and  iucccfded  in 
dislodging  Die  defeuderB,  who,  however, 
made  good  their  retreat  io  Prospect  HtU, 
whfre  they  encamped.  The  loss  of  the 
a*sailiintB  in  to  lierce  on  imuult  was  216 
killed  and  H28  wounded  and  missing.  In 
the  course  of  the  assault,  Charleston  had 
been  set  on  (ire  by  the  British  troops  under 
Howe,  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  this 
act  far  moiB  than  counturlwliinced  any  gain 
resulting  to  them  from  the  buttle,  especially 
B»  they  remained  idly  wnti^hing  Washington, 
wbo  was  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  quite 
unable  to  offer  any  scrio  " 
vi^goTous  measures. 


the  si 

liiiment  in  1796  asmemlierfrir  Boroughbridge 
In  1737  be  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the  following 
year  vigoroualy  pmt^strd  ii gainst  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  gsg  the  press.  Two 
years  Liter  he  devoted  nil  hi>  energies  to 
prevent  the  Huapemuon  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act,  and  to  secure  better  prOTision  being 
made  for  political  prisoners.     In  1802  he  was 
elected  for  Middlesex,  and  was  re-elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  former  election 
being  declated  void.    At  the  election  of  1806 
he  issued  a  celebrated  address  to  the  Middlesex 
eloutors,  and  on  being  re-elected  gave  a  warm 
support  to  the  administration  of  Fox  and 
Lonl  Qrenville.     On  the  resignation  of  that 
government  he  stood  for  Westminster,  and 
was  easily  elected.    In  1810  he  was  convicted 
by  the  Houso  of  Ck>mmons  of  having  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  certain 
letter' addressed  to  his  constituents.     Burdett 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
and  the  people  defended  his  house.      The 
result  viras  a  series  of  riots,  in  which  the 
people  were  fired  upon»  and  some  of  them 
killed.     Burdett  proceeded  to  bring  actions 
against  the  Speaker,  and  nearly  every  one 
who  had  had  a  hand  in  his  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  but  was  unsuccessful.     His  im- 
prisonment terminated  with  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  and  he  resumed  his  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1811,  when 
he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  opposing  the 
Regency  Bill,    in  1819,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  House  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  Manchester  magistrates  at  Peter- 
loo,  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his 
constituents,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of 
£2,000.     In  1822  he  supported  Lord  John 
Russelfs  proposed  Reform  Bill,  and  continued 
one  of   its  warmest  advocates    till   it  was 
carried.      After  this  Sir  Francis  gradually 
fell  away  from  the  Liberals.    He  denounced 
the  alliance,  which  took  place  shortlv  after- 
wards, between  the  ministry  and  O'Uonnell, 
retired  from    Brookes's    Ciub>    and   openly 
joined  the  Tories.     In  1837  he  was  returned 
as  Conservative  member  for  North   Wilts. 
Till  his  death  in  1844  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constitueAcy. 

Lord  Holland's  Mtmoin;  IA/0  and  Opiniona 
of  Earl  Gr«y;  peel's  Momoir§;  Walpole,  Hi<t. 
of  Eng,  from  1816;  Soebock,  B.«form  JParlio- 
m«?U. 

Burford,  The  Battle  of  (752)^  between 
the  West  Saxons,  under  Cuthred*  and  the 
Mercians,  under  Fthelbald,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  Wessex^ 

BlurgeML  A,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
inhabitant  01  a  borough  or  town  exercising 
a  trade  there,  and  enjo\dng  the  rights  of 
freedom  or  citizenship.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  boroughs,  the  burgesses  were  *'  the  owners 
of  land;  the  owners  of  houses,  shops,  or 
gardens;  the  burgage  tenants,  from  whose 
burgages  the  firma  burgi,  or  rent,  was  origi- 
nally due.  In  a  trading  town  they  would 
be  ^ho  members  of  the  gild,  and  in  the 
judicial  work  of  the  town  they  wore  the  clasd 
who  furnished  the  judices  and  curatores.'' 


They  were  also  the  electoxB  of  the  monicipiii 
magistrates  in  cases  where  the  corpomtioiis 
had  not  become  close,   and  were    in  mo«t 
cases    the    holders    of    the    parliamentary 
franchise.    The  privileges  of  the  burguesea 
were  in   former  times  very  considerable — 
tf.^.,    participation    in    the    income    of    tho 
corporation,  exclusive  right  of  trading  within 
the  borough,  and  the  like.    These  pri^dlegcs 
have,  however,    been    swept   away  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  and  the 
burgesses  are  now  simply  the  constituency 
which  elects  the  borough  council.    The  tf  nn 
burgess,  too,  is  often  applied  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  borough  in  Parliament.     By  m 
law  of  Edward  II.,  the  burgesses  returned 
for  any  town  were  entitled  to  two  shillingca 
a   day  for   expenses,  and   the    practice    of 
paying  members  of    Parliament  was   occa- 
sionally  resorted    to    up   to   the   reign    of 
Charles  II.     By  an  Act  of  Henry  V.  it  wa:s 
decreed  that  a  burgess  of  Parliament  must 
be  resident  in  the  borough  which  returned 
him ;  but  this,  however,  was  not  enforced  for 
long.    [Towns;  £lbctiok8.] 

Mereweather  and  Stephens,  RitA.  of  Borough*  ; 
Grant,,  Oil  Corporationg ;  Madoz,  Fii-ma  Burgi  ; 
Bradpr,  On  BwouQh» ;  Stephen,  ComuMntarirs  - 
StnbM.  Con§t.  Jiitt.,  especially  chaps.  zL  and 
zxi. ;  Gneist,  Self-GovertiVMnt, 

Burg*!!,  Hubert  de  {d.  1243),  fint  appears 
in  history  as  one  of  Richard  I.'s  mioisters. 
In  1199  John  made  him  his  Chamberlain.  On 
the  capture  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  1202,  he  was 
entmrted  with  the  charge  of  the  imprisoned 
prince  at  Rouen,  and  continued  a  £siithful 
and  active  servant  of  John  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  king's  reign.  In  1215  he 
was  appointed  Justiciar,  and  in  the  next  year 
bravely  defended  Dover  Castle  against  the 
French,  who  wore  compelled  to  raise  the  sie^e, 
and  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  De  Burgh 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Channel.  On  tho 
death  of  William  l^Iarshall  he  became  Repent 
of  the  kingdom,  the  custody  of  the  king^s  per- 
son being  entrusted  to  Peter  dee  Roches.  Be- 
tween these  two  there  was  constant  rivalry,  De 
Burgh  representing  the  English,  Des  Roches 
the  foreign  interest.  In  1224  the  reckless 
turbulence  of  Falkes  de  Breaut6  gave  De 
Burgh  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  De  Brcaut^  was  banished,  and, 
on  the  king  attaining  his  majority  in  1227, 
De  Burgh  attained  supreme  power  by  the 
exile  of  his  great  rival,  Dcs  Roches.  In  this 
year  also  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
ICent;  and,  in  '1228,  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar  for  life.  From  this  date  till  1232 
England  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  well  governed.  In  1232  the 
intrigues  of  Des  Roches,  who  had  been  per* 
mitted  to  return,  and  the  king's  weariness  of 
restraint,  occasioned  his  fall.  He  was  accused 
of  connivance  with  Twenge  in  his  attacks  on 
the  Italian  clergy,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  was  attributed  to  the  mismanage- 


He  wiu  driven  fTiim 
wo  yam  BuSotcd  Iho 
t  the  hunda  of  tbe 
for  whom  lie  luul  done  m>  much. 
Tit  iliffpiu«  at  Dea  Kochwi  iu  1:234  reslored 
bn  hi  bvviu-,  I'ut  lie  did  not  reaimie  hia 
•Aee,  uiil  the  romainder  of  Iub  life  was  epeut 
is  fttiKmBit.  broken  only  by  occa»ionHl 
qpcamLOCM  in  Uie  political  ureiiu,  u  in  123S, 
■Ma  he  sapj><.it«l  the  king  iipiinst  Uii? 
{Dvcriul  bstoitUil  confederacy  beaded  by 
Hchuil  of  ComwHll.  llubdtt'fi  potjcj'  whb  a 
Ibtmiagbl}'  DBtionkl  one.  Ue  iiisialiid  tho 
Wmn-hmrnta  of  tbe  I'ope  and  tli»  rupaoily 
>i  tkg  fonagnttn,  a»  well  as  thu  iirbitr>inii«ut 
rf  tba  king  uul  the  totbulenco  of  the  ImronH, 
Hb  ijni  wu,  however,  limiled  to  a  restora- 
lin  of  the  KdnuDutmtive  Byetem  and  policy 
Hi  iiaty  li.  It  id  Hid  thai  bq  Eteei  black- 
■Utb.  when  imlpred  to  put  chuini  ou  Hubert. 
B^Jini,  "Do  whut  you  wili  wili  me:  mtJieT 
■Bsld  [  die  tbsa  put  futten  on  him.  Is  not 
ht  llat  tailhful  and  Diagn&iiitnoua  Hubert, 
'bo  hath  w  often  anattliMl  Englnnd  frotn  the 
Bm«ii  of  (ureignera  and  leatored  England 
Id  EogUod  -f  " 

Ka«uot  Wenaoter ;  Katthew  PiiHi,  OUroniM 
«v™.F— a,  J"dlC<  »/«»(.  [K.  8.  P.] 

Bnrffh.'WAi-TER  Ucuiv  (A.  1 743,  it.  1783], 
>M  a  ctlebnted  IHeIi  barriator  and  politician. 
tit  iiiiijo  n  most  Bucteaaful  pnittite  at  the 
W,  and  vu  uppointcd  Prime  Hergeant  in 
1*711.  Aj  It  member  of  the  Iiiish  Parliament 
it  titl»iige>l  to  the  nationul  party  of  Flood 
■»j  tirUlon,  he  appiored  of  (he  Volunteera, 
a)  tor  a  brilliant  speech  on  a  free  trade 
tm&m  ot  GMttan'B,  in  which  he  described 
Uw  raoilitJOD  of  Ireland  aa  one  of  "  emotbcred 
IT,"  lie  thoaght  it  necefsur)'  to  resign  office, 
Tiivndi  tile  end  of  hta  lifo  he  cooled  lowardt 
ttt  Voluiit»«r  mOTfincnt,  fearing  that  it 
■Olid  Rubroil  England  and  Ireland,  but 
■nnrtrd  tba  cause  of  Tritih  independence 
«  is  n»k  of  all  chane™  of  preferment.  Jnrt 
Won  lita  desth  ho  wna  apjioint^  Chiuf 
bna  of  Uio  Exchequer.  Huuey  Borgh  ia 
Asiibrd  u  Uie  bcal  evenr-day  apwikor  of  the 
Ida  I'uliament,  thoagh  hia  manner  •t.-aa 
itaof  a  lawyer.  He  wai  avaiiiind  oatenta- 
>«•  man,  aid  died  henrily  in  debt,  but  hie 
MfljtJM  vm  paid  by  a  Porlianientnry  grant 
IKfiatJ  by  flnttan  on  account  of  his  in- 
ttfilty  aaii  ivtiiotiam. 

V,Aj.  Uai^r.ofFvbtic  0,-im-on  in  fr.taB,}^ 


>,  Li/t  ■ 


•th«.n  Viral 


•iidCaklliaiBn.imd  King  Duncan. who' 
^F-linp  l-i  teltn  the  territodca  of  thn  Euila 
'll>Tl;ii<<y  c^  Uiu  nininhind.     It  Teaullcd  in  h 
"i>fiy  for  Hiorfinn. 
Bnnharsli.  Henht  ob  («.  Wrea  isen.  d. 

lltO),  na  ■  nephew  of  Xriird  Badtesmpre, 
I^Ub  wboBB  influMice  he  wtia  innde  liishop 
d  Lacotn  in   13'iO.     He  was  auspected  of 


lonipllcily  with  his  uncto  in  1322,  and  waa 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  though  he  b 
hrtve  been  restored  before  tho  end  of  the 
reign.  He  aided  with  the  queenoud  Uortimer 
againat  Eitward  II.,  and  for  hia  support  ho 
waamaaeTreHBUrer,  and.in  13S8,  Chuncellor, 
which  office  he  hold  till  the  fall  of  Mortimer, 
He  was  frequently  em  ployed  by  Edward  III., 
and  died  at  Ghent,  whiter  he  had  gone  on 
diplunmtic  buidooaa, 

BnrKoyns,  John,  Lievt.-Gen.  (b.  1730, 
d,  lld'2),  a  naianil  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  in 
176i  acted  as  brigadiec-gmeral  under  Ixird 
Tyrawley  in  Portugal,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  hiiusclf  by  a  most  during  and 
Buccesaful  raid  upon  a  strong  body  of  trooiis 
who  were  guarding  tbe  Dia^rinea  at  Valentia, 
In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  eomnmnd  in 
America.  Tho  neit  year  ho  was  aiimmoned 
home  toadiise  tho  king  on  colonial  i(UL'Btiens, 
but  returned  to  hia  conimand  in  1777,  when 
he  at  once  issued  an  invitation  to  the  natives 
to  join  the  English  flag.  Ma  then  organised 
an  expedition  in  order  to  join  Clinton,  who 
waa  advancing  from  the  aeutb.  Before  they 
could  meet,  however,  Burgoyne  had  nn-* 
countered  such  diffiuultiea  that  he  was  com' 
pcUed  to  BuiTcnder  on  the  17th  Oct.  at 
(^arutogu.  He  was  allowed  to  come  home  on 
paruU,  and  no  aooncr  bad  he  arrived  than  the 
Opposition  made  overtures  to  him  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  diBHstez  on  the  government. 
Ho  thus  became  odious  to  the  ministry,  whom 
he  charged  wiLh  mifimanagement  in  not 
supplj-ing  him  with  proper  resoDTccB ;  and 
the'  kmg  meanwhile  refused  to  Bee  him,  or  to 
allow  him  a  court-martial,  which  he  demanded. 
This  the  ministry  also  strenuouslv  opposed, 
kuDW^ng  that  the  corruption  of~  the  War 
Department  would  come  out  if  any  inquiry 
were  held.  In  1778  Burgoyae  rafused  to  go 
back  to  America,  en  the  ground  that  hia 
honour  did  not  compel  him  to  do  so;  and  the 
niinistry  seiW  the  eppoliunity  to  dismiBB 
him  from  the  army.  On  tbe  Hockinuhiim 
ministry  coming  in  in  1782,  be  WUB  reinstated, 
and  appointed Comuiander-in.chiuf  iu  Ireland, 
Burgoyno's  previous  sendees  lead  us  to  infer 
that  tho  disaBter  of  Sucatuga  wns  not  entirely 
due  to  himself;  and  this  iueu  IB  confirmed  by 
the  steady  refwul  of  the  government  to 
allow  an^  imiuiry.  In  the  ubsriiee  of  that 
inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  form  u  Just  eatiinuto 
of  IlurgojTiB'a  merits. 

Russell,   Fan  LMcn   o/  Jioir.n;  BULDLopr. 

BOTgOjne,  Sm  John  lb.  1782,  rf.  ISTI). 
the  son  of  General  Burgoj-ne,  wna  educated  at 
Eton  and  Woolwich,  and,  in  1793,  receirud  a 
tho  Hoyal  Engineers, 
the  Heditermnenn  < 
Ralph  Abercromby,  and  saw  active  service 
throughout  the  French  wars  in  Sicily.  Egypt, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  R)iHin  Ho  wna  with  Sir 
John  Moore  at  the  retreat  to  Cttunna ;  and. 
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in  most  of  the  great  battles  and  neges  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  he  was  first  or  second  in 
comnumd  of  the  Engineers.  In  1812  he  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  as  commanding  Engineer 
under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  present  at  Waterloo,  though 
he  returned  in  time  to  form  one  of  tiie  army 
of  occupation  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July, 
1815.  During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
important  civil  appointments.  When  the 
Russian  War  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
out  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
appointed  Lieut.-General  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  East.  It  was  Sir  John  Bnr- 
goyne  who  was  most  strenuous  in  dis- 
suading Lord  Raglan  from  attacking  Sebas- 
topol  on  the  north,  and  supported  with  equal 
warmth  the  flank  march  and  attack  on  the 
south  side.  From  the  first  he  pointed  out  the 
Malakofir  as  the  key  of  the  entire  position ;  and 
conducted  the  siege  operations  before  Sebas- 
topol  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  1855, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  England,  leaving 
Sir  Harry  Jones  to  complete  the  work.  Soon 
'after  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  subse- 

auently  received  a  field-marshars  bdtony  and 
lie  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

Bnrgimdy,  Relations  with.  Of  the 
ten  Burgundies  that  history  knows,  England 
had  important  dealings  only  with  the  I^Vcnch 
iief,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  under  its  last 
line  of  Valois  dukes.  The  imperial  free 
county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comt6)  also  be- 
longed to  them.  They  began  with  Philip  the 
Bold  (le  Hardi),  whose  valour  at  Poitiers  was 
rewarded  by  his  father  John  with  the  grant 
of  the  vacant  duchy  on  his  taking  the  hand  of 
its  heiress  (1 363) .  The  acquisition  of  Flanders, 
so  closely  bound  to  England  by  economical 
and  political  ties,  hostility  to  Louis  of  Orleans, 
whose  championship  of  Richard  II.  and 
absolutism  involved  his  hostility  to  the  Lan- 
castrian monai-chs,  first  brouf?ht  the  house 
into  intimate  relations  with  England.  The 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  fought  for 
supremacy  under  the  mad  Charles  VI.,  and 
their  feuds  gave  ample  opportunity  to 
English  intervention.  Both  united  to  with- 
stand Henry  V.,  and  met  a  common  defeat  at 
Agincourt  (1415).  But  the  murder  of  John 
the  Fearless  (1407—1419)  on  the  bridge  of 
3Iontereau,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Armagnai'S,  led  to  Burgundy  throwing 
its  whole  weight  on  the  English  side.  Paris, 
the  centre  of  Burgundian  influence,  welcomed 
the  entry  of  Henry  V.  and  the  new  duke, 
PhiUp  the  Good  (1419—1467).  Up  to  1436, 
this  close  alliance  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
tain their  hold  of  North  France.  But  the 
nationalist  revival  stirred  even  Philip,  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  broke  his  close 
family  tie  to  the  English  house,  and  the 
mad  attempt  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  on 


Holland  and  Hainault  completed  the  alien- 
ation which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Airaa  (1435) 
between  Burgundy  and  France,  and  even  an 
attack  on  Calais  Irom  our  old  ally.  In  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  PhiUp  and  his  aon 
Charles  generally  sympathised  with  the 
Lancastrians.  Charles  the  Bold  (1467—1477) 
regarded  his  descent  from  Jolm  of  Gaunt 
through  his  Spanish  mother  as  making  him.  a 
member  of  the  Lancastrian  house;  and  he 
showed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  exiles 
whom  Edward  IV. *s  accession  had  driven 
to  the  Netherlands.  But  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  Edward,  and  as  Louis  XI. 
definitely  supported  Warwick,  and  reconciled 
him  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Charles  i^ery 
unwillingly  joined  the  Yorkist  causey  and 
married  Edward's  sister  Margaret.  When  in 
1469  Eklward  was  driven  from  England  hj 
Margaret  and  Warwick,  he  found  refuge  in 
the  ^Netherlands,  but  a  personal  interview 
only  produced  personal  hostility  between  him 
ana  Charles.  Despite  Charles's  inadequate 
support,  Edward  won  back  his  crown;  and 
fear  of  France  caused  the  renewal  of  the 
political  alliance.  In  1474  a  common  ex« 
pedition  against  France  was  determined  upon, 
but  Charles  lingered  at  Neuss,  and  came  at  last 
without  an  army ;  so  Edward,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Pecquigny  (1475),  abandoned  Burgundy  for 
France.  The  marriage  of  Mar}',  Charles's 
daughter,  with  Maximilian  I.,  broui^ht 
Flanders  and  England  into  new  relations 
that  passed  on  to  the  Austro-Spaniah  Alliance. 
But  the  conquest  of  Burgundy  by  Louis  on 
Charles's  death  (1477)  put  an  end  to  the 
independent  ejustence  of  the  Houae  of 
Burgundy. 

Comines,  Mdmoirn;  Bi^note,  Ht^o«r«  d«i 
Ducsd«  Bourgogne;  Kirke,  Charts  tk«  BeHd; 
J.  Oairdaar,  PrefaoeB  to  Th«  Paatv^  IMten. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

BnrkOy  The  Family  of,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  William  Fitzaldelm  de  Burg^h, 
a  descendant  of  Eobert  ^lortain,  and  first 
cousin  of  the  g^reat  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
He  was  the  seneschal  of  Henry  L,  and  was 
made  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1176.  In  1225 
Henry  III.  bestowed  the  province  of  Con* 
naught  on  Richard  de  Burgh,  son  of  Fits- 
alddm,  who,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
O'Connors,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
there.  His  son  Walter  bec»me  Earl  of  Ulster 
in  right  of  his  wife  l^Iaude,  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  at  this  point  the  De  Burghs 
split  up  into  two  families — those  of  UisUrund 
Connauffht.  Of  the  Ulster  line,  Richard  de 
Burgh,  known  as  the  Red  Earl,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Fitzgeralds. 
raised  the  De  Burghs  to  the  position  of  the 
most  powerful  family  in  Ireland.  The  Ulster 
earldom  expired  with  his  grandson  William, 
murdered  m  1333  by  the  English  of  Ulster. 
His  dau^ter  Elizabeth  afterwards  married 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
IlL,  whereby  the  etirldom  of  Ulster  becams 


■PfcMof 

if     Rn.li.l 


attuched  to  tKe  royiil  funily 
penon  of  Edward  IV.  Tho  Dp 
of  CmmaDght,  scoruing  lo  hold  tluir 
of  s  Tomau,  und  feurins  that  their 
,  _  .  mona  might  pasa  by  iiuirhaKe  into 
tffcar  lMi)d«i,  dccUred  themaelven  iadeuntdent 
d  Bagliab  law,  and  renounced  En^li«b 
■■ama.  They  awumed  the  name  of  ButIch, 
lad  £Tided  Cuniuught  between  them,  Sir 
VilEkn,  ancestor  of  the  CUmriciitdeH, 
Hkins  Gttlway  with  the  title  of  MauWiilium 
fl^Miir  (the  TJiiper),  and  Sir  Edmimd, 
1ii«lin  of  the  Mavoa,  taking  Mayo  with  the 
liU*  of  UMWiUMm  Eighter  (the  X«»e[}. 
lb  Bnt  Brul  of  Clanricarde,  created  io  IMS, 
«i  Wiltiiun.  or  Ulick,  "  of  the  heads."  to- 
mUed  bom  his  Tictorins  orirr  the  Guialdinca. 
it  U16  tlie  Bnikes,  fearin);  that  CoDnaught 
■M  to  lie  L-oloniaed  as  (.'Ister  had  been. 
■nka  ont  into  opeit  rebellion.  Thereupon 
ll>ir  territoriea  were  utterly  laid  waste, 
Mi  As  taoe  waa  nearly  extinguiahed.  In 
itSi.  Waotwortb't  commiaaion  of  inquirv 
iU*  dctactii-e  titl»  detlored  (he  Lands  ol'  the 
kfaa  to  liava  lupiied  to  the  crown.  Uliik. 
Waevw,  tlui  fifth  earl,  and  second  EnrL  of 
HLAIhsoa,  wsacreuted  Uurquisof  CUnricanle 
!■  lu*  MTviccit  iu  Bubduing  the  rebtUioD 
4  IMI.  and  lie  ia  the  direct  ancoBtor  of  the 


t  Trinity  CoUege, 
nmr  to  London  I«  study  at  the  ftllddle 
Taiipli-  in  1750.  The  atady  of  hiw  was  tiot 
(a^Tiial  to  him;  and  he  soon  demted  it 
Iw  Iibrialiir^  His  f)nt  attempts  in  this 
dlii  Ktiv  mode  iu  1758.  «nd  ixinaigted  of  ^ 
rWmiiun  af  yalHrai  Society,  which  waa 
aunjial  4i  a  aatire  on  Bolingbroke'!!  theory 
(fUw  crigin  of  society,  and  A  FAileiapAicet 
ittmrjf  inlo  (A*  Origin  af  our  Idcat  on  the 
mitmt  amd  BrttiUifal,  which  waa  warmly 
■ibiil  by  soch  judges  aa  Lesaiag  and  Kant, 
U  tISg  Uie  Srat  volnme  of  the  Annual  Btgii- 
»  «u  publiabed,  and  contained  a  survey  bj' 
lart>  (rf  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  In 
Illl  bearrompanied  "  Single.spoech  "  Hamil- 
kB.wbo  waa  privute  aecretaryto  Lord  Halifax, 
til  Ireland.  The  r-innection  laated  four  years. 
tt  Ik  end  of  which  time  Burke  threw  up 
t  paaion  vhi<h  Uamilt^n  had  procnied  for 
Mt.  umI  Tvtumed  to  Enicl^nd.  In  tne  «aine 
jm  Ku-kiugbam  came  into  office  and  np- 
PDiIhI  Burke  his  secrutarr.  In  Doc.,  176-i, 
ftiVBcfa  the  infiuence  of  I^rd  Temey,  Burke 
•M  rctoTtMHl  to  I'srliament  tor  Weodover, 
■til  ki^  ou  tinu  in  mitking  himself  known  to 
tiM  Honan  by  a  upeech  on  the  Americ^m 
MinieB,  whji»)  won  for  him  a  coutpliiiient 
Iran  Pitt.  In  1T69  he  wrote  his  remarkable 
|iB[diInt,  Otm-ralioni  on  th»  I'rnnt  Stntt  of 
U<  SMian-  Burke  waa  alwiiya  on  the  aide 
rf  nnatitiational  iinlfer  and  liberty  on  »mh 
Vmbatm  ■•  the  right  of  a  romtituenty  to 
•^oam  Us  own   rD^resentativc,   the  freedoui 


Bur 


of  the  preBB,  thu  legality  of  general  w 
issued  by  Purliumeiit,  and  tho  ivUtionB  of  a 
iKilony  to  the  mother  couutry.  In  1770  he 
published  Tluin^hU  on  Ihg  Prcttnl  Dueaatmlt, 
whiuh,  though  uoauct'es^ful  as  a  pamphlet, 
placed  ila  author  in  the  front  rank  of  politii  al 
philosopherH.  In  1772  he  was  offered  the 
dirretiou  of  a  cummisHion,  which  was  to  en- 
Hmine  the  deloiln  of  every  de|iflrtment  in 
India;  but  loyalty  to  hia  party  made  him 
decline  the  o^cr.  In  ApHl,  1774.  he  made 
one  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  all  bia  great 
ipeei^ea — that  on  American  taxation.  In 
November,  177*.  he  was  invited  to  atand  tor 
Bristol,  and  represanti'd  that  city  for  aii 
years.  In  March,  177o.  ho  moved  his  resolu- 
tions in  favoor  of  coneiliution  with  America  ; 
he  urged  the  goiemment  to  recogniae  the  old 
constitutional  maxioi  that  taxation  without 
repreeentation  is  iil^al,  to  return  to  the  old 
custom  of  accepting  what  granta  the  genenl 
aaaemblies  of  IJie  coloniua  slioold  freely  con- 
tribute, and  above  all  thinga  not  to  enter  ujwn 
civil  war.  Two  years  later  Burke  addrcued 
a  letter  to  the  Sheriff*  of  Bristol,  in  which, 
in  the  clearest  and  moat  independent  way,  he 
explained  to  his  conatituontA  the  prini^iplea 
which  had  giiided  him  in  his  poliuy  towards 
the  colonies.  In  Feb.,  17S0,  he  brought  in 
his  reeolutions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
administration.  HisflrBtprojei't  was  directed 
againat  tho  corruption  of  Parliament  and  the 
sources  of  that  corruption,  and  was  contained 
in  a  plan  (or  the  better  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  and  the  economical 
reformation  of  the  civil  and  other  eatablish- 
ments.  In  the  name  year  Burke  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Bristol,  finding  that  his 
independence  waa  distnateful  to  the  electors. 
Lord  Rockingham's  inlluence,  however,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  seat  of  Itlalton  in  York- 
shire; and  on  that  noblemsn  succeeding  Lord 
North  in  I7S2,  he  accepted  the  Payniastership 
of  the  Forces.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Itovking- 
ham  in  July,  his  ministry  became  divtded 
agntust  itself;  Lord  Shelbume  succeeded  to 
tlue  Premiership:  and  Burke.  Fox.  and  Sheri- 
dan resigned.  The  combination  ajtainat  him 
proved  too  strong  for  Shelbume,  and  in  April, 
ITS3.  he  made  way  for  a  coalition  ministry 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duka  of  Port- 
land. Burke  returned  to  the  Pay  UOico,  and 
immediately  committed  a  grave  indiscretion 
in  restoring  two  clerks  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  mnlvpT&tttion.  The  most  important 
act  of  this  adminietration  waa  the  introdiictinn 
of  Fox's  India  Bill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
devised  anddrawn  by  Burke,  Burke  and  Fox 
ailvocuted  the  miinsure  with  all  their  energy 
and  power  :  but  the  king  saw  bis  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  n  ministry  which  he  disliked, 
nud  aueeesafuUy  used  Ilia  influence  to  have 
the  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  This  suc- 
cese  he  followed  up  hy  diamisatng  the  minis- 
try and  sending  for  Pitt,  who.  in  .Ian.,  178f. 
became   Prima   Minister.      The   India   Bill. 


which  Pitt  introduced,  was  &  i"omproini»e,  of 
mach  narrower  scope  than  Fox'a  Bill,  and 
•Beau  to  havo  etcaped  any  rioleut  attack 
from  Burke.  Hv,  hoivGvcr.vigorDUBlyiittiic^ked 
Pitt'a  Irish  policy,  oa  well  HI  the  commercial 
trist;  with  France.  A  more  glorious  Held 
for  the  exorcise  of  hia  power*  w&s  now  oponed 
for  Btitko  in  the  pmsecation  of  WsEren 
Uoatingi.  In  April,  1786,  Burke,  in  answer 
to  a  cballengo  ttom  UaatioKa'a  fricnda,  laid 
before  Parliament  hia  cha^^.  Tho  find 
uhnixo  was  thrown  out;  thn  necond  and  third 
wore  supported  bv  Pitt  and  carried  by  bo 
large  u  mnjcrity  that  io  May,  1787.  Burko 
brnueht  forward  n  reaolulion  ta  impoauh 
Hastings.  The  management  of  the  proaeca- 
tion  was  entriutad  by  the  Commons  to  BuTke, 
Foi,  Sheridnn,  Windham,  and  Grey.  The 
trial  begiin  in  Feb.,  1788,  and  was  opened  by 
Itiirke  in  a  speech  pecutiariy  impoaaioned 
und  pcriuNBivc.  Seven  years  went  by 
Iwforo  the  Lords  brought  'in  thoir  verdict 
of  acquittal.  In  the  sitnie  year  wbich 
MW  tha  impoachmont  of  Warren  Unstinn, 
]ii>liUci  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  illness  Of  the  king.  Pitl'v  Regency 
Bill  waa  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Oppo«i- 
tion,  and  by  no  member  of  it  more  bitterly 
tfann  by  Burke.  The  kinit's  unexpected  re- 
eovery,  however,  rendered  all  the  prepara- 
ttoni  of  the  Opposition  unneccnary,  and 
(tave  Pitt  H  further  lease  of  office.  In  the 
following  year  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
ItevoUition  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  act 
in  Burke's  career.  For  the  remainder  of  hia 
life  bis  thoughts  continued  to  he  centred  on 
F'nnce.  His  pnsnennto  love  of  order  and 
rnvBTBQca  for  the  past  prevented  him  from 
■var  iharing  in  the  generous  enthuuasm 
wbich  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  French  people 
awalrened  ia  Fox.  Wordsworth,  and  Cal»idge. 
He  distrusted  the  PnTisians,  and  foroaiLW  too 
•arely  that  the  popular  outbreak  would  end 
in  ■omcthing  very  different  from  liberty.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  Feb.,  1790,  that  Burke, 
in  the  Uoiise  of  Coitimona,  openly  avownl  his 
horror  of  the  prini'iples  that  were  Iwing 
worked  out  in  Paris.  His  avowal  waa 
couDhed  in  nu'ih  terms  that  it  occasion<yl  a 
lirawh  uf  hii  longstanding  friandehip  with 
Fox.  In  the  next  month  the  breach  had  en  far 
wtdDDeJ  that  Burke  dnsrrtod  Foi  nn  a  moitinn 
for  the  rapeal  of  the  Ttwt  and  Corjionilion  Acta 
which  ho  himself  had  snggealMl  At  length, 
In  KoTwmber,  appeared  tlxi  Jti/btlieru  on  llu 
fitjuk  Unalutian.  Ila  ■mccsm  was  wonilcrful. 
aitd  it  did  much  to  alienate  the  nujority  of 
Rnglishmen  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
Henilution.  In  the  conrvc  of  the  next  ynnr 
Barks  Hnaily  nrnounccd  hia  connection  with 
Fos.  In  Au^uid  h*  publinhnd  his  Appnl 
fnm  llu  Sr»  t„  tS.  tlU  )fhig>.  He  rontiniied 
IB  rarllamenl  In  alArm  agitinHt  Uie  munleroua 
othaJsTa  in  ^'n<n'«,  and  their  advoealaa  on 
thi*  aide  of  Uie  Channel.  In  ITS*  ho  loirt.  his 
brother  and  hii  only  son,  and  he  nevar  re- 


covtirsd  from  the  lilow.     In  tl 
retired  from  Parliiiment,  but  ho  still  w 
Francii  with  the  same  unmilignted  appn 
Hion.    He  found  time,  □everllicless,  lu  gj 
the  u'orld  his  sound  views  on 
in  hia   TkaughU  and  DtlaiU  a 
1TU6  he  wrote  his  LeClir  lo  «  AeUt  L 
scathing  answer  to  some  ohjecti< 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  pi 
Pitt  bad  generously  bestowed, 
year  iippearcd  the  first  two  Lttl*n  c 
cull  fcaea,   bnllisnt    specimens   t 
most  gorKeoua  rbclorie,  in  wbich  h 
against  any  peace  with  the  nation 
mi'nt  of   Franco.     His  work,  boi 
ended,  and  he  died  at  Beoconafleld  01 
of  .Inly,  1797.     It  ia  imponiibU 
limits    to    give   any  ade(|nale   f 
Burke's  character  and  genius.     ? 
haps   be   permitted   to   quote  tb 
n    competent   critic     (Mr.    John    SI 
"  There  have  been  more  important  sta 
for   he  was   never  tried    by   ■    poai 
supreme    rcg|M)ii9ihility.      liiere    hn^ 
many  more   effective   orators,   for   1 
imaginative  siipplenuss  prevented  hi 
penetrating  to  the  inner  mind  of  hia  h  .^ 
.  .  .  There  have  been   many  sabller,  i 
original,  and  moro  lyBtomntic  tliinlcM  ^ 
the  conditions  of  the  anoial  u 
one  that  ever  lived  used  the  ((enetal  ii 
the  thinker  mora  sucoeasfuUy  la  Jnf 
particular  problems   of  the  stateam 
one  has  over  come  ao  close  to  the  d 
practical  politics,  and  at  the  s 
momberud  that  thosn  can  only  be  and 
and  only  dealt  with  hy  the  aid  of  thi 
ounccptions  of  political  philosophy." 

Th«  but  slitlnn  of  Bnrke'i  Ifgrb  ia  tbU  H 
Biwers,  193*.    Tbe  giaudard  bingr^b;  is  Bv 

aUmo\a  br  tt'ialtbt.  Bta^.^d  H^onaU*. 
Sh  xlu  JoliD  UorlsT.  dtmniul  Bitkt:  B 
UiiHn^id  SlHd)  I  and  Uis  article  in  tbe  Xw^ 
eloiwdia  IfrllasniM  (uinth  vi.i.  hj  tbc  ■■• 
•mier.  Also,  Hulllt.  Polilicat  £m»  aod  flto- 
Tunn  «/  llw  Bril.  SmaU;  BobBrtim.  Lihiirm 
onBurtfi  E.J.  PvM>'S-4«*'*'*'^'>."'"'^**Ml 
sicellfDl  iutroilnolorr  eMVn  Ki-ttintkmm 
Ji™...™,-  Bfl/ort  Pn-lt't  :  J««.  Onrfm  JUi 
atmahapB,  Lifr  iif  fill,  nat  Hial,  aT  Rxg. 

fw.  K.  8.] 

Bnxlaigli,    or    Bnrghl*;,   Wiluam 

Cec-ii.,  lx>iii>  {i.  ihiO.il.  |.'il9S).homat  Boutnd 
in  LiDColnsliire,  was  the  son  of  liobcrt  Oneil, 
Master  of  the  Uohea  to  Hnnri-  Vllt..  wfcn 
e'liicalMl  hini  f<ir  the  law.  Havin^t  marTwd 
the  sister  of  Rir  .lohn  Cheke,  he  bccamr  inti- 
with  the  Protector  Somerset,  his  frwdd- 


tutor  of  Edward  VI.  In  lft4T  ho  accompa 
the  Protertnr  nn  hia  expMlttion  to  S<«tlaB< 
and  in  th«  feliowiug  ynir  bw»Bi»  SecretBTjr 
of  Htate.  <hi  the  tall  of  the  I'rotector.  )m 
was  imnrisoned  tor  a  short  time,  hut  qwodily 
lo  favour,  and  thtoniriiont  the  r  ' 
ird   VI,   continued  to  prrfon 


dutua  of   Socielary   of   SUte.     Tliough   no 

tiTOiirer  of    Martliumberlnnd'i    scliemo    fur 

tlUnng  tlu    tud'eauon,  hv    wbh    at  length 

■Ddiuwl  to  aign  "tlie  device"  aa  a  vitneu; 

uut  at  this  moat  critical  period  of   his  cai«ur 

flunk^etl  to  KTUid  the  diapliwsuro  of  Mary; 

ha  cuufnrmed    to   the   C.ithciliu  religion,  and 

UCBine  *rry   friendly    with   Pole.      Before 

Uiry'i  d«iU>,  Cecil  entered  into  I'omispond- 

oin  vith  tfao   Prinusai  Elizabeth,  on  whose 

■auaioii  ha  fauad  himwJE  at  oiuw  la  high 

liivur  4it  umrt ;    be   wus  immediately   up- 

pointM  Secrutury  of    Stat«,   and    for    forty 

nan  cujuyed  Iha   eutiru   conUdenee  of   the 

^tnn,  to  whom  be  whh  "the  ocade  afae  ran- 

hUoI   «a    DV<ry     omergeucy,     and    whose 

lamn    ihe     geucrrally    Bljeyed. "       Daring 

tloiBt  tbe  wholo  of  Elimbeth's  reign,   Sir 

WtDiuu  OcQ  may  he  said  to  bave  practically 

aiietl«l  tlw  aiEai n  of  the  niitioa;  though  on 

ui>  or  Iwo  ocuimoiis,  disgusted  at  tho  treal- 

■Mttt  be  rtci^iv^  from  hifi  bitt^rr  r^ntminH,  the 

unakm,   rfairf  of  whum  was   Lcirectur,  he 

vwiKi  ih«  point  of  rt'liring  ultogHhur  from 

rnbik  lite.      In  1S60  be  wi-nt  to  SootUnd,  M 

i.^rnii.i»!iourr,  to  end    the  war,  and  on    his 

.jL:<jaated  the  pragreu  which  the 

.  :  'itsador,  Do  liuiidm,  had  made  iti 

I  V  iiUuDgly  advocHting  on  oUiance 

I  ii;^ueoot  leoilas.     Id  apttc  of  his 

I    jwlicy,  Ceal  was  no  favourite 

'i|i!c;  and  the  court  pirty, beaded 

■  1 .  whoae  morriago  with  Ute  queen 

i-ly  opposed,  atroTe  hard  U>  work 

1  I'll  pcrfoctioii  lo  which  be  hroQght 

1!  <.'4q>ianBge.  by  whith  every  pli ' 


"ici  aait  was  hatched,  undeubtodly, 
.  Ill   oae  Odcusion,  rawd  Elizabeth 

-  riiitiufii  and  the  country  from  an 
■  r.  though  it  provoked  againat 
1  r-tlh  ol  men  Uko  Arondel  and 
'.<>f^!  aiiDH  he  thwarted.     His  great 

-  I  III-  fomatioD  of  a  Proteslxnt  con- 
.-urru'i.  u><.«iuiBlof  Engknd.Swedea.Dcn- 
wtk.  Uk'  (icnmin  princca,  tht-  Scotch  IVotea- 
hBl^  ajul  tbo  OllTiuisla  in  France  and  Flan- 
<«■,  agHisat  the  Catholic  powers ;  his  great 
•■■hling-I>luL-k  wu  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
skaM  KXMration  be  did  not  eease  to  advise  as 
llMlMely  nnwiMiry  (or  the  safety  of  the 
t*Mi  aoil  of  the  realm.  More  than  oni-e 
*<•  the  iMiaaian'g  diK^-cT  directed  afainst 
Cadi  kimarU,  uid  in  1572  tlie  plstof  Bemey 
wi  UaUier  might  bave  boea  suorestful  but 

s  spies.  The  great  blot  on 
L  on  his  ndmitiiatmtton  is  the 
^■KCUlioD  uf  thp  Qilholica  for  practising  the 
niH  and  cmmsniwi  of  their  reliijioii,  to 
■hich  Out,  ami  «vcn  Eliaibeth  )i,-i-^-]|,  hud 
UK  KmdMl  te  confarm  in  the  time  uf  t)>,'ir 
Mad.  Tq  hii  eoODaiaicul  spirit,  too,  niiiy  he 
ucnhad  that  impreparad  slato  o!  thi'  siaciitil- 
uol  Iba  naTy  which  so  materially  increased 
th*  danear  to  he  apprcheaded  frum  the  Ar- 
nada.   The  hiatorj-  of  Cecil,  who  in  ibll  hud 


been  croitod  Lord  Burleigh,  from  the  ni 
Giun  of  Elizabeth  to  his  dxath.  Aui^st  1, 1 
ia  the  history  of  Knglond.  >o  cloaely  is  his 
name  identihed  with  the  whole  carrent  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Ihe  reign.  He 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  called  a  great 
man  ;  but  he  was  an  adroit,  skilful,  and  sen- 
sible statesman,  of  tried  judgment,  untiring 
peiBcvorance  nnd  apptistion,  and  boundlesit 
industry  in  maatering  detniU. 

Tbg  BargMiu  Papm,  ed.  bf  Unrdfn.  17»; 
JfiiMin.  Ac,  V  Or.  £-  I^arcs  (S  <bU.  Mo. 
IS^-31).  For  v«rv  dlSdmiC  eetiuiBUii  n[  Bur- 
leigh BU  Frdndo.lli.l.o/Enj;  Liugnnl,  Hi^ 
^  Eng..-  una  UaOLDlnr'a  oell-knowa  fMSy. 
.rg™«r^«th«,c«««EimB«.,^^  ^^ 

BnrmeBe  Wara.  (i)  Ftiisr  BL-uMesE 
Wak(1B24— 183fi).  At  the  time  Clive  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  EnKliah  Empire  in  India, 
Alonipia  hod  established  a  great  dominian 
on  tho  other  side  uf  Uie  Ganges.  He  nnited 
under  his  sway  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pogu, 
AvA.  and  Aracan.  Both  nations  extended 
th«ir  dominions  until  they  became  contermi- 
nous; and  the  Burmese  b<»<flme  so  confident 
in  their  own  eucceas  that  they  domaadod  of 
I.^rd  HaBtinsB  that  he  should  surrender 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  some  other  places. 
which  they  claimed  us  original  dependencies 
of  Aracan.  Uis  refuaul,  and  the  encreach- 
nients  of  the  Burmese  in  seizing  Cochar,  a 
district  of  Bengal,  and  a  little  iahind  On  Uie 
const  of  Chitlagong,  produced  war.  In  March, 
1934,  the  English  Klliicked  and  occupied  Ran- 
goon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Imwaddi.  From 
then  to  December  the  Burmese  again  and 
again  assaulted  Rangoon,  which  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  English.  Stockade 
lighting  conttnued  till  March,  and  then  Sir 
Archilnld  Cumpbell  found  it  possible  to 
advanee  up  the  Irawaddi  lo  Prome,  and 
found  it  deserted.  The  English  remained 
there  during  the  rainy  season.  In  November 
liostilities  were  renewed,  and  tho  English 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within  turty- 
hve  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital.  There  at  lengl^i, 
ia  February,  1826,  the  Treaty  of  Yiindaboo 
waa  concluded,  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded 
Assam,  Amcan.  and  the  coast  south  of  Marta- 
Lan,  and  gave  up  their  chkims  to  the  English 

(aj  Second  BiranrasB  Wah  (I8S2).  After 
the  Peace  of  Yandaboo,  however,  and  espe- 
cially after  a  change  of  dj'nasty,  which  oc- 
curred in  1837.  the  English  continued  to  be 
trT3Hted  with  great  insolence,  and  even  out- 
rage, by  the  court  of  Burmah.  The  saccessive 
residents  were  insulted,  and  the  traders  were 
subject  to  perpetual  extortion.  In  IS')1  Com- 
iDOdore  Lambert,  in  the  For,  appeared,  and  to 
him  ike  Gnglinh  residents  in  Itangaon  com- 
plained. Communieiitione  were  o|)ened  with 
the  court  of  Ava,  but  without  success,  and 
thcroupna  Commodore  Tjimbert  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  port  of  linngoon.  The  matter 
was  rafeired  tolhegovemment,and,HFterthrei' 


(  SOB  ) 


appUcationi  had  been  made  m  vain  for 
reoreBs,  Lord  Dalhoone  (12th  February,  1852) 
determined  on  war.  Two  expeditions  were 
sent  from  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  the  Benfcal 
column  landed  in  the  Kangoon  River  on  the 
2nd  April.  After  some  stockade  fighting  the 
town  of  Martaban  was  captured,  and  on  the 
nth  April  the  siege  of  Rangoon  commenced. 
On  the  14th  the  place  was  carried  by  storm. 
The  natives  of  Pegu  now  came  over  and  flocked 
in  numbers  to  the  standard  of  Geneial  God- 
win. On  the  17th  May,  Baasein,  the  western 
port  of  Burmah,  was  captured.  In  September 
the  army  moved  on  Prome,  which  was  cap- 
tared  9tii  October.  On  the  20th  December  a 
proclamation  was  inued,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Directors,  annexing  Pegu.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  drafted,  but  the  commissioners 
could  not  come  to  terms.  The  war  therefore 
ended  without  any  treaty  being  concluded. 
It  was  not  till  1862  that  the  relations  of  the 
Burmese  court  and  England  were  placed  on  a 
regular  diplomatic  footmg.  In  1867  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  British  vessels  were 
allowed  to  navigate  Burmese  waters;  and 
several  miuions  were  subsequently  despatched 
into  the  interior  of  Burmah.  In  one  of  theee 
JVIr.  Margary,  an  Englishman,  was  murdered 
by  the  Chinese  at  Manwyne  in  February,  1875. 
Since  1867  there  has  been  no  further  outbreak 
of  hostilities — ^though,  on  account  of  the 
jealous  and  suspicious  attitude  of  the  Burmese 
court  towards  England,  and  the  anarchical 
condition  of  the  coimtry,  this  has  more  than 
once  feemed  inmiinent. 

MUl,  Httt.  of  India;  SnodfOMP,  B%wMa»  War, 
1887 :  Yule,  Narrativ0  qf  tU  ICiwiPA  to  Ava,  1866  i 
HcMahon,  T^  KartuM,  1870. 

Bamed  Candlemas  was  a  name  be- 

Btewed  by  the  Scots  on  the  spring  of  1355—6, 
at  which  time  Edward  III.  completely  ravaged 
Ea«t  Lothian. 

Bnmell,  Robert  {d,  1292),  was  one  of 
Edward  I.*s  great  ministers.  In  1265  he  was 
Secretary  to  Prince  Edward,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  that  king  was  raised  to  the 
Chancellorship.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  and 
assisted  the  king  in  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms.  From  1274  to  his  death  he 
was  practically  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  at 
his  manor-house  at  Acton  BumcU,  in  Shrop- 
shire, that  the  important  statute  De  Merca" 
toribut  was  passed.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  in  1275  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  '*Ab  a  statesman  and  a  legislator," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "he  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.** 

Ounpbell,  Live$  of  t\e  Lord  Chancdlort. 

Blim9S«  Sib  Albxandbr  [b.  1803,  d»  1841), 
when  a  young  officer  in  the  Bombay  army, 
was  selected  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1830,  to 
take  charge  of  a  n:isBion  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
which  was  to  proceed  up  the  Indus,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  an  attempt  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  on  its  bunks. 


He  was  badly  received  in  Sdnde,  and  it 
only  the  energetio  remonstrances  of  Colonel 
Pottinger,  Besident  at  Cutch,  which  procured 
him  means  of  transporting  his  convoy  up  the 
Indus.  Ho  was  well  received  by  kunjeet, 
and  proceeded  to  Simla  and  submitted  a 
report.  He  was  directed  to  return  to  Bom* 
bay,  through  Afghanistan,  Balkh,  and  Bok. 
hara,  and  to  explore  and  report.  In  1837 
Capt.  Burnes  nuide  his  appearanoe  at  Cabul, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammed.  In 
1839  he  accompanied  the  Afghan  Expe- 
dition, and  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
task  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Mehrab 
Khan,  ruler  of  Beloochistan,  which  he  aooom- 
plished.  In  1840  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  was  left  in  Cabul  to  succeed  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten  as  envoy.  In  1841  he  was  murdered 
in  the  Cabul  massacre.    {Apoham  Wabii.] 

Eaje,  Indian  Officert, 

Burnet,  Gilbert  {b.  1643,  d.  1715),  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh.  He 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  visited  England, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1665  he  waa 
ordained  and  presented  to  the  living  of  8a  1> 
toun  by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  who  himself  became  Burnet's 
pupil.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  I^o- 
tessor  of  pivinity  at  Glasgow,  and  beoune 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  relation  of 
whom  he  married.  He  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Lauderdale,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused of  instigating  the  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  thought  it  advisable  to 
leave  Scotland  and  to  settle  in  London.  In 
1675  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
ChapeL  He  became  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  well  known  at  coort. 
During  the  Popish  Plot  he  made  great  ^orts 
to  save  the  victims  of  that  delusion.  In  1681 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ffittorp  of 
ths  JUformaiiottf  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  zealously  Protestant  Commons  for  ik  In 
1683  he  accompanied  Russell  to  the  scaffold, 
and  was  examined  by  the  Commons  on  the 
charge  of  having  written  his  dying  speech. 
On  the  accession  of  James,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Continent,  and  after  travelling  for  a  vear 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  prince  and  his  wife.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  directed  against  James, 
whose  bitter  enmity  he  excited.  He  accom- 
panied William  to  England  as  his  chaplain, 
and  after  the  Revolution,  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  Mary  to  a  share  of 
the  throne.  In  religious  poHtios  he  took  the 
unpopular  latitudinarian  side.  While  most 
vigorously  opposed  to  granting  any  rights 
to  Catholics,  he  was  in  favour  of  toleration 
for  Dissenters.  Accordingly,  he  attempted, 
with  hiB  friend  Tillotson,  to  draw  up  a  schemo 


of  rtroDeiliitJQD  vtth  the  PreBliyterinns.  and 
)u  fupporttfl  NoLtjiigham's  GimprchEnaian 
KU.  In  pulitica  he  ms  a  thoroughi^in){ 
Whi^.  He  proHMed  to  iuaert  tbe  imaie  of 
UK  l>niKne<  Sophia  lU  lecured  in  the  BUI  of 
RifAu,  but  tbe  clsiuo  vis  tejeOed  by  the 
Cnunoiu.  He  wsa  therefore  ragnrded  by  tbo 
ufhonti  of  the  hoiua  of  Bnuiav'ii.'lf  as  the 
ihtd  nippurter  of  their  cause.  He  aleu  clainiB 
to  han  inarrlad  ia  the  Bill  of  Kif^hts  the 
duiu  which  forbids  tiie  •ovontiga  to  mairv 
■  i^nit.  In  1693  it  voa  rewlved  by  the 
Iflanuna  that  a  (luBtornl  letter  of  lua,  in 
vhidi  he  had  ^wkeii  of  Bnjflanil  as  buiug 
d  by  William,  should  be  liomt  by  the 
On  tbe  death  of  Uiiry  he  wrute  a 
a  eulogy  on  her  irhimcler.  In  169S  hu 
«H  ^ipomtwl  liitor  to  the  youitf;  Duke  □( 
fttomaetor,  tJw  heir  to  the  thione,  whose 
•daDttiimhcoanliilly aupcritttendrfd.  InliOl 
tit  JilfMtitn  0/ Ih.  -Ilnrty-mm  Artielet  waa 
amund  io  Convocation;  and  the  ume  year 
ID  inUfd-tual  altempt  was  made  ia  the  House 
li  CuiBuiuns  to  get  him  removed  from  hia 
fu4  ilniil  Ihi?  young  prinra.  Ue  violently  at- 
IKknl  thi!  Ui;uuuonul  Conformity  Bill  in  1 704. 
H<  via  •  fUktincb  aapporter  of  the  Union 
■dh  fioutland.  and  was  ctiaiTtnitn  of  the  Coin- 
■iMe*  lor  LiHiaideriiig  the  Artifles  in  the 
Urda.  ilia  aue  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
Ma  ihown  by  hia  acheine  for  the  augnienlD- 
kn  li  ftnall  livings,  whinh  ultimatrly  ri. 
fnmi  inlJi  Qnoen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  the 
SachuTeiell  opisode  he  enoiiFiated  the  doc-trinei 
id  Ua  Whigs  in  a  i!p««i.-h  against  poraivo 
I  iMinUB.  Ue  upbraided  Qneen  Anne  with 
I  W«noae4  ileaign  of  gettling  the  rrown  on 
<l  AaFMandvr.  and  towards  the  (-tone  of  his 
'  r  opposed  the  Tory  Peace  of 


Tka  81>*>n  of  Iki  Hrformati^  0/  Ih.  ChurcJk 
tf  Xi«UKl  IS  ■  nalusble  piece  ot  histoiioal 
vsuHttioD.  daapiU  iM  chuuur  ol  parti- 
■Haa-h  Buniet  s  other  Importmnt  work  i« 
Ite  RW*ry  r^  Bit  Om  Tiln.  (ISM-ITISI, 
■aUAnI  pnaUiBBKnul)  by  l*"  h"  ia  17^- 
■t  Pitkn  faar  of  ^ibiK  i-ffsnce  tha  edICiji 
M  —wta— il  muy  rana«ea  <n  the  original 
^mim^JSt  i  bat  the  mpyrwvd  pbhs^4  are 
T  «mi  ai  the  •dititui  piibli>h«a  by  Koutb 
a  ttn.  THe  HUIorr  Is  tbe  wiirk  nl  a  violent 
«t%,  dtMeetcd  and  .iiscfllanrad  hj  the  •nthnr'i 

nMicssuu)  i»rti.litie. ;  -—  "  ' ■■ — 

■d  tlacBlv  "an-     '  " — 


ta  ^m  wbft  bad  borap  4  promliHrat  uuira  in 

frnfilMa.  and  asreral  otber  hiiCorleol  and 
(ksn  nata.  Inaln.liDic  TV  Li/i  mi  Dial\  -f 
JaWknl  tf  BorJMliv,  lft«i  Hi  Li>  <•/  Sir 
aobw  aSc.  MU;  Utmnri  -{  Ihf  DiJui  i>^ 
laaJtA.  WJi   and  a  tnnalation  at  Mores 

Tc.iHteAitivnoftheHifl.  V^i  B'/ormnKM 
'tb.tti.7."li.  bt  K.  Poaxk.  INM;  aaJorthe 
«■■■  -fHu  l>m>  Tiwi.lhotof  OitnMinB  mis., 
lit.,  r^-ir  an  able  mtloisia  otthe  latter  wnrk 
■-<lai|.,t.K«l(*.Hr  RHnifl  ;seea]*QOIdmiini>. 
•1  Bwl.  0/  Es;    17X1 .  and  P.  Nlotnm.  Mi 


17H:  ai'd^nh.  TiUodon;  BbosnlST,  HM,  tT 
SIl^^,■  liwflraj.kia  UriloaniMi  Wion.  finm  w 
*»«  ^■"'•.  [S.  J.  L.] 

BTim'i  Hm,TBE  Battlb  OP  (1847),  wna 
toiii^hl  in  KiiHirliinil  belwetrn  a  British  force 
which  wuB  eDdeBVOuring-  to  seize  Sandilli,  the 
Kaffir  chief,  and  the  Kaffirs;  the  Briliah 
were  defeated. 

Bnrrard,  Sih  Haurt  (i.  1766,  if.  1S13). en- 
tered the  uroiy  early  in  life.and  first  savr  active 
service  in  the  American  War,  being  pr*sent 
at  Cnmden,nnd  under  Lord  Kawdon  in  South. 
Carolina  in  1781.  In  1798  he  distinguished 
himaelf  in  the  unfortunate  eipedition  to 
Uatead.  At  AILmaar  be  was  posted  on  the 
left  in  L'ommsnd  of  the  brigade  of  Guarde,  and 
rendered  good  lervico  in  supporting  Aber* 
cromby's  ntlaik.  In  1807,  he  went  as  second 
in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen : 
Hud  on  his  return  he  was  made  a  bnronet. 
In  the  following  year  he  wns  seat  out  with 
reinforcements  to  PortugaL  lie  arrived  just 
in  time  to  Snd  that  Wellesley  had  defeated 
Junot  at  Vimiero  and  was  arranging  overy- 
thing  for  a  hot  pursuit.  Buriard  st  onui 
forbade  any  further  advance,  und  recoiled  the 
troops  to  their  positions.  Tbe  rtaiiUs  of 
tliis  prohibition  were  disastrous,  since  they 

Sroventad  Wellesley  from  totally  destroying 
unot's  army,  and  rendered  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  oeceisary.  A  court  of  inquiry  won 
held,  in  which  Sir  Barry  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame ;  but  popular  indignation  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  being  employed  again. 
Napier,  a  not  too  gentle  cntic,  says  that  "  it 
is  absurd  to  bbime  Sir  U.  Burrard  for  not 
adopting  one  of  Ibose  prompt  and  daring 
conceptions  that  distinguish  great  geueials 
only."  Wellosley  himself  attnowledgcd  tlmt 
Sir  Hsrry  Bumird  had  acted  on  fair  military 


Btuttowss,  Tet 
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to  one  of  Oie  Bcn.'sforda,  and  was  offered  a 
scat  in  Ihc  IriHh  I'nrtiament.  but  deuliusd  to 
U-come  a  mere  pliicemaD  and  to  vole  atminst 
his  oonvictioas.  Ue  preferred  to  go  to  tliu 
bar,  and  soon  became  lamooB.  In  178U  ho 
was  a  delegate  to  the  great  Volunteer  C(in- 
vention.  He  entered  the  Irish  Fflrliamer.t 
shortly  before  tbe  Union,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  bHrristcra  who  declined  to  be  bought 
over  by  Iiord  Castlereiighi  his  friend  Charles 
Bushe,  afterwards  Solicitor-General,  being 
another.  When  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  Lord. Lieutenant,  Burrowts  pro- 
posed to  hia  friends  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  Yeomanry  to  defeat  the  Union,  but 
he  was  disaoaded  from  the  step,  much  to  his 
subsequent  regret.  His  speeches  were  among 
the  best  that  were  made  on  the  anti-Union 
ride.  in  IS!  1  he  appeared  as  counsel 
tur   the   arrested  dologates   of  the   Catholic 


Bur 


(2W) 


Ck)nvention,  and  won  his  ease.  He  was  a 
particularly  earnest  man,  and  thoroug^y  in- 
corruptible. 

Lecky,  Leader*  of  PvMie  Optnum  in,  IrAand ; 
Grattan,  L\f«  and  TimM  of  Qrattan, 

Barton,  Henky  {b.  1679,  d.  1648),  was 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Prince  Charles,  but 
after  Charleses  accession  to  the  throne  he  was 
removed,  and  for  accusing  Laud  of  Popery 
was  forbidden  the  court.  In  1637  he  was 
accused  before  the  Star  Chamber  of  writing 
Behismatical  and  libellous  books  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  the  government.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his  ears, 
be  fined  £5,000,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  1640,  when  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  against  him  annulled,  and  £5,000 
compensation  given  him. 

Barton,  John  Hill  (*.  1809,  d.  1881),  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
1831,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture. He  became  Secretary  to  the  Prison 
Board  of  Scotland  in  1854,  Historiompher 
Royal  in  1867,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Frisons 
in  1877.  He  wrote  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat 
and  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  1847;  Narra- 
tives from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland^  1852 ; 
several  works  on  legal  and  general  subjects ; 
A  Hintory  of  Scotland  to  1688,  1867 ;  A  His- 
tory of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  174^, 
1853;  and  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne^  1880.  Mr.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland 
(issued  in  8  vols.,  1873)  is  a  very  able,  careful, 
and  accurate  work,  and  is  the  best  general 
Scottish  history  which  has  appeared  in  recent 

times. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Barton  is  prefixed  to  his 
work,  Th»  BookkuvUr  (new  ed.,  1882). 

Bary  St.  Edmands,  in  Suffolk,  was 
probably  a  Roman  settlement  of  some  im- 
portance. Previous  to  the  ni  uth  century  it  was 
known  as  Beodric*s-worthe.  It  derived  its 
modem  name  from  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  who  was  taken  prisoner  here  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  In  his  honour  an 
abbey  was  founded  here  which  became 
famous  in  monastic  history,  and  is  now  a 
ruin  of  great  interest.  It  wns  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Benedi'^tine  foundations  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Dissolution  was  found  to  be 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  In  1214  a 
great  meeting  of  the  barons  took  plac«  at 
Bury,  when  they  swore  solemnly  to  compel 
King  John  to  grant  a  charter.  It  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  Peasants'  revolt  of  1381. 
Frequent  Parliaments  were  held  here,  the 
most  &mous  in  1446,  at  which  Duke  Hum- 
*  phrey  of  Gloucester  was  arrested. 

B.  Yates,  Hutory  of  St.  Bdmundalmry,  1801 


Baaaco,  Thb  Battle  of  (Sept.  27,  1810\ 
secured  Wellington's  retreat  to  the  lines 
which  he  had  prepared  on  Torres  Vedras. 
He  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Busaco  range  of  hills,  with  a  very  st«ep 
front.  Ob  the  29th,  in  the  early  dawn, 
Massena  ordered  the  EUiglish  position  to  be 
assaulted  in  the  centre,  where  the  as- 
cent was  easiest.  Picton  was  in  command: 
and  here  the  French  assault  was  so  rapid 
and  determined  that  after  driving  back 
the  skirmishers  they  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  threw  the  third  division  into 
confusion.  At  that  moment  Greneral  Leilh, 
who  was  on  Picton *s  right,  seeing  the 
danger,  moved  up  a  brigade  to  his  assistance ; 
and  the  French  were  driven  over  the  hiUside. 
Meantime  Ney,  on  the  French  right,  had  led 
his  men  over  more  difficult  ground,  but  with 
equal  gallantry  attacked  Craufurd,  who  com- 
manded on  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  line. 
When  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  position,  Craufurd  launched  against 
them  a  reserve  of  1,800  men,  whose  onslaught 
it  was  impossible  to  withstand,  and  the 
second  assault  of  the  French  &dled.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  take  this  strong  post 
by  assault;  and  Massena,  in  the  evening, 
hastily  began  to  execute  a  flanking  march 
round  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
forces.  Wellington  perceived  the  movement 
only  just  in  time,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to 
meet  it.  The  allied  troops  were  in  grest 
danger  on  several  occasions ;  but  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  the  French  army  rendered 
its  movements  slow,  and  saved  the  allies  from 
defeat.  As  it  was,  they  were  worsted  in 
several  skirmishes  with  French  scooting 
parties,  and  the  negligence  of  Craufurd  at  the 
last  moment  imperilled  the  safety  of  the 
allied  army ;  but  at  length  Wellington  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  forces  en- 
sconced behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras, 

Kapier,  PmiiMitlar  War^  book  xi.,  chaps.  7  aad  8. 

BaBsy-Castelnaa,   Chableb   Joseph, 

Marquis  op  {b.  1718,  d.  1785),  a  distinguished 
French  officer,  was  Dupleix's  able  lieutenant, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  maintaining 
French  influence  in  the  Beccan  and  Camatic. 
In  1748  (Oct.  17)  he  caused  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  On  the  arrival 
of  Lally  in  India,  Bussy  found  himself  subor- 
dinate to  that  officer,  who  rendered  his  plans 
ineffectual.  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Wandewash  and  conveyed  to  England,  but  at 
the  trial  of  Lally  he  was  released  on  parole 
and  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  cleir 
himself.  He  wrote  a  Memoire  cotUre  M.  rir 
Lally,  Paris,  1766. 

S—  the  ProcM  d»  LoZIy  in  Voltaire's  Work*. 

Bate,  John  Stuaet,  3ro  Earl  of  {h,  171S, 
d.  1792),  son  of  James,  second  earl,  married, 
in  1736,  Mar)%  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  whwe 
right  he  innerited  a  laxige  fortune.      In  etirly 
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life  he  became  hj  accident  acquainted  with 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  soon  acquired 
great  influence  over  him,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  were  the  charms  which  endeared 
him  to  the  prince,  since  he  is  described  as 
"cold  and  unconciliating  in  his  manners, 
proad  and  sensitiTe  in  his  nature,  solemn  and 
sententious  in  his  discourse. "  During  the  later 
yean  of  George  II.  he  had  remained  attached  to 
the  conrt  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  Bcandal  attributed  to  their  relations  a 
character  which  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
^how  that  they  possessed.  But  no  sooner  was 
George  III.  seated  on  the  throne  than  Bute  took 
advantage  of  his  ascendency  over  the  young 
king  to  come  to  the  front  in  politics.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  early  in  1761,  he 
became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  the 
coUetigfae  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
opposed  on  the  question  of  the  Continental 
*tr.  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  leaving  Bute 
supreme.  The  discovery  of  the  Family  Com- 
pwi  between  France  and  Spain,  which  Pitt 
ti^dsnspected,  led  to  a  necessary  rupture  with 
^piin ;  but  Bute  was  none  the  less  resolved  to 
(tnne  to  terms  with  France  and  to  desert 
<iennanT,  and  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
<i«!cessor9.  On  Nov.  3,  1762,  the  preliminaries 
vere  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  and  peace  was 
definitely  concluded  in  the  following  Februar}*. 
Bst  tbo  ministry  was  unpopular ;  and  this 
unpopukrity  gradually  developed  into  a 
^^rce  hatred,  which  amused  itself  in  burn- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  in  effigy  in  almost 
fTery  pubUc  place.  This  extreme  feeling 
»n  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  justified 
ty  Bate's  public  measures ;  and  two,  at 
BAT  late,  of  his  chief  sins  in  the  popular 
^'^  are  well  set  forth  by  a  contem- 
lionry  writer,  who  says  that  ho  was 
"tterly  «« unfit  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
^•ngknd,  because  he  was  (1)  a  Scotchman, 
'-i  the  king's  friend,  (3)  an  honest  man.'* 
lo  April,  1763,  he  had  to  3ricld  to  the  storm 
*A  indignation  which  he  had  aroused;  and 
^  never  afterwards  fiUed  any  prominent 
•^Sc*  in  the  State.  But  he  retained  his 
mfioenoe  over  the  king,  and  was  all-power- 
^^^  in  the  Closet,  until  George  Grenville, 
"^  the  failure  of  Bute's  attempted  in- 
tnpKs  with  Pitt,  insisted  on  his  complete 
^'^iBusfial  from  the  court  as  a  condition  of  his 
''•n  return  to  power.  From  this  time  fbr- 
*^  there  is  little  evidence  that  Bute  had 
iny  hand  in  the  i>olitics  of  the  day,  though 
aj*  withdrawal  could  not  remove  the  suspicion 
'A  his  secret  inflnence  at  the  back  of  the 
^JiTone.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
MM  life  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retirement 
2t  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  midst 
of  his  family. 

^Walpdle,  Memoin  of  the  Reign  of  George  II L  ; 
^Ihtnarle,  JBodbinyKam  and  Kie  Conitfnvporariee  ; 
J«we,  Qevrge  Sclwyn  and  Hie  ContemporartM, 
ud  Oee/rge  Ul. ;  LtiUre  ofJvniue  ;  Hacaulaj'B. 
•wnd  £Mij  on  CkathMm.        p^   R   S  1 


Butler,  Thb  Family  op,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  Theobald  Gualtier  or  Walter  (a 
brother  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England),  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Leinster  from 
Henry  II.,  together  with  the  hereditary  office 
of  Pincema,  or  Butler,  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  The  Butler  family  did  not  play 
a  very  prominent  part  in  Irish  history  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Edmond  le  Boteler  was  created  Earl  of 
Carrick  for  his  exertions  against  Edward 
Bruce  and  the  Scots.  From  him  sprang  two 
lines,  those  of  the  Earls  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Earls  of  Carrick.  The  earldom  of  Ormonde 
was  created  in  1328,  and  James,  the  seccmd 
earl,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  first  cousin  of 
Edward  II.,  raised  the  family  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  Burkes  and  the  Fitzgeralds. 
The  Butlers  were  powerful  chiefly  in  the  Pale, 
and  though  they  adopted  some  Irish  custonut, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  faithful  to  their 
English  origin.  They  almost  alone,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Fitzgeralds,  supported  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  the  English  connection. 
Kilkenny  and  part  of  Tipperar}'  formed  their 
Palatinate,  and  they  stood  next  in  power  to  the 
Fitzgeralds.  The  title  of  Ossory  was  created  in 
1527,whenPierceButler  consented  to  resign  the 
title  of  Ormonde  to  Thomas  Bolcyn,  Viscount 
Rochfort,  but  the  latter  honour  was  restored 
to  him  after  the  execution  of  Rochfort.  The 
Butlers  joined  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munster 
insurrection  of  1569.  They  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  English  history  during  the 
seventeenth  century;  they  were  now  Pro- 
testants, and,  though  Irish  in  sympathy, 
thoroughly  Royalist  in  their  views,  and  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  English  connection.  James, 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  created  marquis 
in  1642  and  duke  in  1661,  commanded  the 
Royalist  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  and  after  the  Restoration 
was  governor  of  the  countrj'.  His  son 
Ossory  died  in  the  service  of  William  of 
Orange.  James,  the  second  duke,  was  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  old  Pretender; 
in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his 
honours  were  extinguished  and  his  immense 
estates  forfeited  (1716).  His  brother  and 
heir,  Charles,  was  created  Baron  Butler  of 
Weston,  Hunts. 

Butler,  Samubl  (6.  1612,  d.  1680>,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  satires  in 
the  Englii«h  language.  The  earl}'^  years  of  his 
life  are  obscure,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  employed  by  Selden  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  to  have  been  recommended  by  him 
to  the  Countess  of  Kent.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  rigid  Presbyterian,  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunit)'  of  observing  the  various  traits  of" 
bigotry  and  absurdity  which  he  subsequently 
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wove  into  Hudibra*.  This  work  waa  pub- 
lished in  three  parts;  the  first  in  1663,  tbe« 
second  in  1664,  and  the  third  in  1678.  Tho 
work  is  a  satire  on  the  Independents  and 
Presbyterians,  and  is  of  considerable  his- 
torical interest  as  g^iving  a  striking  picture 
of  many  of  their  peculiarities.  Its  abounding 
wit,  and  the  extraordinary  copiousness  and 
variety  of  diction  displayed  in  the  dialogues, 
as  well  as  the  genuine  humour  of  some 
of  the  comic  situations,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  satires. 
Butler  was  the  author  of  a  satire  on  the 
Koyal  Society,  Th6  BUpkant  in  the  Moon;  a 
collection  of  Characters^  and  some  other  works. 
He  seems. to  have  gained  little  or  no  solid 
reward  from  the  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  extremest  poverty  in  London. 
In  1721  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  pro« 
voked  from  Samuel  Wesley  a  well-known 
epigram. 

An  edition  of  Budihraa  with  oopions  and 
useful  explanations  of  aliusions,  &o.,  ia  that  of 
Grey,  Lund.,  1741. 

Butty  Isaac  (b.  1812,  d,  1879),  the  son  of 
an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  educated  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  in  1835,  was  made 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  the  following 
year.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
on  the  Gonservatiye  side.  He  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  0'Ck)nnelL  In  1844  he  was  made  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1848  defended  Smith 
O'Brien.  From  1852  to  1865  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Toughal,  but  did  not 
distinguish  himself.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
as  Home  Rule  member  for  Limerick,  and 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  new  party, 
and  in  1872  foimded  the  Home  Rule  League. 
But  he  was  opposed  by  the  more  extreme  and 
violent  section  of  his  party,  and  by  the  end 
of  his  life  he  had  Uttle  authority  left  in  the 
Home  Rule  ranks. 


,  Thb  Battle  of  (Oct.  23,  1764), 
was  fought  between  the  Engbsh,  commandea 
by  Major  Munro,  and  the  army  of  the  Vizier 
of  Oude.  The  latter  was  completelv  routed, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp,  with  all  its 
stores  and  130  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of 
Plassoy.  It  demolished  the  power  of  the 
Vizier  Sujah-Dowlah,  the  only  chief  of  im- 
portance in  the  north,  and  made  the  English 
masters  of  the  valley  of  the  Granges. 

Buxtou,  Sx&  Thomas  Fowbll  (b.  1786, 
d,  1845),  a  member  of  the  brewing,  firm  of 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  in  1816  esta- 
blished a  well-organised  system  of  relief  for 
the  poor  in  Spitalfields,  and  soon  after 
examined  the  state  of  the  prisons,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fry. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  exposing  the  horrors  of 
the  prison  system,  which  excited  great  atten- 


tion. He  now  stood  for  Weymouth,  and 
was  trii^mphantly  returned.  He  continued 
to  represent  this  borough  till  1837,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Villiers.  In  Parliament 
he  proved  himself  an  important  ally  of  Mack- 
intosh on  the  question  of  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  1823  he  brought 
forward  a  resolution  "that  slavery,  being 
repugnant  to  the  Christian  Religion  and 
the  British  Constitution,  ought  to  be  abolished 
at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  all  concerned."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1831  that  the  principle  of  eman- 
cipation was  conceded,  chiefly  owing  to 
Mr.  Buxton's  efforts,  and  in  1833  govern- 
ment introduced  a  measure  of  emancipation. 
Mr.  Buxton  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts,  but  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  api»«ntic6ship  which  was 
still  sanctioned  by  the  law.  In  1837,  on 
his  defeat  at  Weymouth,  he  quitted  Par- 
liamentary life;  and  in  1839  he  published 
The  Slave  Trade  and  its  liemedyy  in  which 
he  proposed  the  colonisation  of  Africa. 
An  expedition  with  this  object  was  sent 
to  the  Niger,  but  it  proved  a  complete 
failure.  In  1840  Mr.  Buxton  was  created  a 
baronet* 

Bye  Plot,  Thb  (1603),  was  set  on  foot 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Watson, 
and  was  joined  by  ardent  Catholics  like  Sir 
Griffin  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley,  as 
well  as  by  Puritans  like  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton 
and  George  Brooke,  who  were  cUscontenteU 
with  the  policy  of  James  I.  Their  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king, 
compel  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to 
grant  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Puritans. 
Many  were  inveigled  into  joining  on  the 
pretence  that  the  meeting  was  merely  for  tho 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  general 
toleration.  The  scheme  was  badly  arranged, 
no  definite  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Bye  Plot  had  no  connection  with  the  Main 
or  Raleigh's  Plot,  with  which,  however,  Cecil 
and  the  other  ministers  managed  to  mix  it  up 
in  popular  belief.  Watson  was  executed, 
Markham  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  Qrev 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  Copley  buiished. 
8.  R.  Qordiner,  Htat.  of  JBn^.,  voL  i. 


,  Sx&  Gkokob.    [To&uniQTOv,  Via- 


COUNT.] 


J,  John,  Adxi&al  (6. 1 704,  rf.  1 757),  was 
the  ^fourth  son  of  Lord  Torrington,  and 
served  at  sea  under  his  father.  In  1766  he 
was  sent  out  with  a  fieet  of  ten  ships  of  war, 
poorly  manned  and  in  bad  condition,  with 
orders  to  relieye  Minorca  in  case  of  attack. 
Only  three  days  afterwards  the  French  fleet 
attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  in  that 
island.  Bjrng  arrived  off  St.  Philip  on  Ma\ 
19th,  and  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  wiUi 
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the  governor.  On  the  following  day  the 
oigageoient  took  place.  Bear-Admital  West 
on  the  right  attacked  the  enemy  with  vigoar, 
and  drove  them  back ;  but  Byng  held  aloof, 
and  the  action  was  indecisive.  After  a 
cuandl  of  war,  he  sailed  off  to  Gibraltar 
and  left  Minorca  to  its  fate.  Byng  was 
liFoaght  home  under  arrest,  and  tried  by 
ooort-inartiaL  Uis  judges  acquitted  him  of 
traBchery  and  cowardice,  but  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  relieve 
St  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  fleet. 
Ha  was  recommended  to  mercy.  Pitt  in 
vain  tried  to  induce  the  king  to  pardon 
him.  Byng  was  shot  at  his  own  request 
an  the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship  in  Ports- 
month  Harbour ;  he  met  his  fate  with  great 
ooorage.  Voltaire,  who  had  tried  to  help 
Him  by  sending  him  a  laudatory  letter  of  the 
Dnke  of  Richelieu,  says  that  he  was  slain 
"  poor  encouragter  les  autres."  It  is  probably 
tme  that  Byng*  had  not  done  as  much  as  he 
mi^t  have  done  for  the  relief  of  Minorca. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  harsh- 
ness and  injufltioe  of  applying  the  severe 
peaaUiee  prescribed  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  naval  code  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  was 
rightly  acquitted  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 
Though  Byng  was  perfe<^y  honest  and 
■efficiently  brave,  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
ceded that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity.  **  He 
trembled  not  at  danger,  but,  like  many  other 
*«ak  men  in  high  places,  he  did  tremble  at 
wpongibility."     [Minorca.] 

Lmdom,  Qm^iU,  1756-^;  Staahope,  Hicft.  of 

Byimi,  John,  Lorb  {d.  1652),  was  the 
^0^  eon  of  8ir  John  Byron.  He  was 
one  of  Charles  I.'s  pezvonal  attendants,  and 
vas  hy  him  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
in  1641.  As  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
rT'tal  ceiuse,  the  Parliament  was  anxious  to 
^  rid  of  him,  and,  in  1642,  the  king  cou- 
nted to  appoint  Sir  John  Conyers  in  his 
P^.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Byron 
ni«ed  a  troop  for  the  king,  and  at  the  battle 
^  EdgehiQ  was  in  command  of  the  reserve. 
He  ^wed  great  bravery  at  Boundaway  Down 
^  Newbury,  and,  in  1643,  was  created  a 
P^,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  of 
^Wer,  «'here  he  sostained  a  long  siege,  capi- 
tnlaUng  only  when  all  the  provisions  were 
fcxhao^iBd.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
^icTemor  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  took 
P^  in  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
failoFP  of  the  Kovalists  returned  to  his  charge 
of  the  Bake  of  York,  and  died  at  Pi 
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GalMl,  Trs  (1667—1673),  was  the 
^i^^o»  given  to  the  ministry  formed  in  the 
'^  of  Charles  II. ,  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon. 


The  word  *'  Cabal  *'  had  been  used  previously 
to  denote  a  secret  Committee  or  Cabinet, 
and  answers  to  the  **  Junto"  of  a  somewhat 
later  date.  [Carikrt.]  It  happened,  how- 
ever, rather  curiously  that  the  initials  of  the 
statesmen  who  formed  this  administration 
spelt  the  word  *'  Cabal."  These  ministers  were 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley- 
Cooper  (Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 
^  They  agreed,**  says  Ranke,  "  in  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative  by  moderat- 
ing the  uniformity  laws  with  the  help  of 
France,  and  during  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  foreign  war;  but,  otherwise,  they  were 
attadied  to  widely  different  principles. 
Lauderdale  was  a  Presbyterian;  Ashley- 
Cooper,  a  philosopher;  Buckingham,  if  he 
held  any  opinion  at  all,  an  independent; 
Arlington,  a  moderate  Catholic;  Clifford,  a 
eealous  one."  At  first,  in  foreign  policy,  a 
new  departure  was  taken  by  the  rormation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (q.v.),  which  compelled 
Louis  to  desist  from  his  schemes  of  aggression 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  this  line  of 
policy  was  not  long  pursued.  War  with  the 
Dutch  and  alliance  with  France  followed, 
with  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Dover  (1672). 
Money  was  obtained  by  seizing  that  which 
had  bieen  deposited  for  security  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, while  Parliament,  which  might 
have  proved  obstructive,  was  prorogued.  A 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  granting  liberty 
of  worship  to  all  sects,  was  ipsued.  But  the 
war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Declaration 
was  received  with  great  suspicion  even  by 
the  Dissenten.  The  Treasury  was  empty, 
and  in  1673  Parliament  had  to  be  summoned 
to  grant  supplies.  Charles  was  comp«3lled  to 
withdraw  the  Declaration,  and  to  assent  to 
the  Teet  Act,  which,  by  excluding  all 
Catholics  from  office,  obliged  Clifford  and 
Arlington  to  r^gn,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Cabal  Ministry. 

Banke,  Hict.  o/  Sng.,  lit  515  ;  ICacaoIay,  Bi«t. 
efSn,g.,i  218. 

CMimetf  Thb,  although  familiar  by 
name  to  every  one  as  the  most  powerful 
body  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
State,  is,  properly  speaking,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  Theoretically,  the  Cabinet 
is  only  an  irregular  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  Hanory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Privy  Council  is  the  proper  body  to 
advise  the  sovereign ;  yet  the  memben  of 
the  Privy  Council  do  not  attend  unless  they 
are  specially  summoned,  and  they  have  only 
formal  business  to  transact.  The  Cabinet 
Council  took  its  rise  under  the  Tudors,  but 
was  then  only  a  small  irregular  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  memben  of  the  Privy  Council, 
whom  the  sovereign  chose  from  time  to  time 
to  consult.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  Council  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
when  all  members  of  the  Conndl  wera  sworn 
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as  Privy  Councillors,  the  Privy  Council  be- 
came unwieldy  from  its  numbers.  Charles  II. 
complained  that  the  g^eat  number  of  the 
Council  made  it  imfit  for  the  secrecy  and 
despatch  which  are  necessary  in  great  affairs. 
He  formed  a  select  Committee  of  the  Council, 
called  the  Cabal  or  Cabinet^  which  deliberated 
on  all  matters  of  business  before  they  were 
submitted  to  the  larger  Council.  This  method 
of  government  was  very  unpopular — partly 
from  the  character  of  the  ministers  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,,  a&d  partly  from  the 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  In  1679  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Sir  William.  Temple  to 
restore  the  Privy  Council  to  its  former 
position.  Its  numbers  were  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to 
be  the  chief  officers  of  State,  and  the  rest 
made  up  of  tea  Lords  and  five  Commoners. 
The  joint  income  of  the  Council  waft  not  to 
be  less  than  £300,000,  which  was  thought  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  income  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  promised 
that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  advice  of 
this  Council,  but  he  continued  to  consult  his 
Cabinet  as  before.  The  Cabinet  assumed 
more  definite  duties  under  William  III.,  who- 
also  introduced  his  principal  minister»  into 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time»  the  king 
chose  his  Cabinet  from  the  two  great  parties, 
until,  in  1693,  he  formed  a  Ministry  ex- 
clusively of  Whigs, called  the  *'  Junto."  The 
accession  of  George  I.  made  a  great  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  Cabinet,  because  the 
king,  not  understanding  English,  cetised  to 
attend  its  meetings.  Both  he  and  his  suc- 
cessor, George  II.,  cared  more  for  the  affairs 
of  Hanovej:  than  for  those  of  England.  Under 
their  reigns,  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
government  was  consolidated,  although  the 
Toriei*,  in  consequence  of  the  remains  of  Jaco* 
bite  sympathies  among  them,  were  excluded 
from  power.  George  III.,  on  his  accession, 
determined  to  free  himself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Revolution  Whigs.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  up  Cabinet  government, 
although  he  was  accused  of  consulting  "an 
interior  Cabinet "  other  than  hia  responsible 
advisers.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
Pitt  to  office,  in  1783,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
assumed  the  authority  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  As  Mr.  Traill  says.  {Central  Gowm' 
mentf  p.  20),  there  are  three  waya  in  which 
Cabinet  government  has  been  matured  and 
strengthened  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
viz. :  1.  Political  Unanimity — the  principle 
that  a  Cabinet  should  be  formed  on  some  defi- 
nite basis  of  political  opinion,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  coalition,  of  agreement  on  certain  specified 
points.  2.  Unity  of  Responsibility — that  is, 
that  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  should  stand 
or  fall  together;  the  first  instance  of  this 
dates  from  1782.  3.  Concert  in  Action — 
that  the  Cabinet  should  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  units,  each  governing  his  own 


department  independently  of  the  rest,  bat  of 
a  body  of  men  acting  in.  concert  for  the 
common  wel&re.  In  theory,  the  choice  of 
the  Cabinet  belongs  to  the  crown,  but  in 
practice  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  even  he  has  no  abs:>lute  choice  in 
the  matter.  As  Mr.  Bagehot  says  {EnglUh 
(Jonatitution,  p.  14),  **  Between  the  compulsory 
list,  which  he  must  take,  and  the  impoaaiblti 
list  that  he  cannot  take,  a  Prime  Mini8ter*a 
independent  choice  in  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  is  not  very  large :  it  extends  rather 
to  the  division  of  &e  Cabinet  offices  than  to 
the  choice  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  pretty  well  settled  who 
shall  have  the  first  places.*'  The  numbers  of 
the  Cabinet  generally  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  The  following  Ministers  have  usually 
been  members  of  it : — The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Home,  the 
Foreign,  and  the  Colonial  Secretaries,  tho 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralt}',  the  Secretaries 
for  India  and  for  War,,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster*  The  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Grovenunent  Board, 
are  sometimes  members,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  entirely 
secret,  no  minutes  of  proceedings  are 
taken,  and  what  passes  is  not  supposed  to 
be  divulged. 

Alphena  Todd,  PffHunmcntanf  GoMmmcnt  i« 
fnyland.  1867;  W.  Bagehot,  T^  Engliah  Con- 
BtittdUm;  the  Constitutional  Hirtories  of 
Hallam  and  May ;  H.  D.  TniU»  Central  Govern- 
mtnt;  Sir  B.  Peel's  Memoirs;  and  the  politi- 
caJt  histories  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centaiies  — e.0.,  t^oaa  of 
Haoanlajr^  Lord  Btanh«pe,  Maaaey,  and  Spenoer 
Wftlpole.  [O.  B.] 

Cabot,  JoHir  {d,  1499),  was  a  Venetian 
sicrchant,  who  settled  at  Bristol  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.  In  1497t  having  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  king  for  the  discovery  of 
unknown  lands,  he  set  sail  from  Bristol,  with 
his  son,  in  order  to^  discover  the  North- West 
Passage  ta  Indisk  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  they  discovered  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Florida.  John  Cabot  thus  de> 
selves  the  honour  of  discovering  the  mainland 
of  America,  which  he  reached  June  24th,  1497, 
a  year  before  Columbus. 

Cabot,  Sebastian  {b.  1477,  d,  eirc»  1657), 
was  the  son  of  John  Cabot.  In  1497  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  great  voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  adventurers  visited  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundlsnd,  Labrador,  and  Florida, 
In  1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  induced  Cabot 
to  enter  the  service  of  Spain ;  but  on  the  death 
of  the  king,  in  1616,  he  retuxned  to  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  another 
attempt  to  diacover  the  North* West  Passage^ 
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TLdting  Hodson's  Bay.  In  1623  he  sailed  on 
a  Toyage  in  the  inleresta  of  Spain,  and  dia- 
coTered  St.  Salvador  and  the  River  Plate, 
returning  to  £tirope  in  1531.  In  1648  he 
utain  settled  in  Kni^land,  and  received  a 
pension  from  Edward  VI.,  with  the  title  ol 
"Grand  Pilot  of  England."  In  lHoZ  he  did 
rood  service  to  English  commerce  bv  being 
in^tnimental  in  establishing  the  trade  with 
KiuBia. 

J.  F.  inc]io!]a,  Uf$  0/  SetHMtian  Cabot.  18». 

CabvLMAaiSACBB  AT ;  Hbtrbat  fbom,  &c. 
^AfokajiWaius.] 

Cade's  TtoTtnlllfyn  is  the  name  generally 
eiven  to  the  rising  in  soath-eastem  England 
in  the  summer  of    1450.      Parliament  was 
sitting  at  Leicester  vainly  striving  to  frame 
measores  to  check  the  enormous  evils,  finan* 
cul  and  political,  from  which  the  country  was 
Boffering,  when,  early  in  June,  news  came 
that  the  commons  of  Kent  had  risen  in  arms 
onder  a  captain  who  called  himself  Mortimer, 
and  whom  Thomas    Grascoigne,   an    Oxford 
theologian    of    the    day,    represents   as    **a 
<i^«oendant  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  bastard,*' 
vhoever  he  might  be.     But  the  captain  proved 
to  le  one  Jack  Cade,  described  by  later  writers 
u  an  Irishman  who  had  killed  a  woman  of 
^oaaez,  fled  to  France,  fought  there  against 
the  English,   come    back    to  England,  and 
*^ded   the    daughter    of   a    squire.      He 
ondoabtedly  gave  proofs  of  militaiy  capa- 
city;  and    we   are    told   that  the  Primate, 
in   a    conference     with    him,    found    him 
''sober  in  talk   and  wise  in  reasoning,'*   if 
"arrogant' in. heart  and  stifle  in  opinion.**    At 
uj  nte,  the  rising  he  led  waa  no  wanton 
one.    Misrule   at  home  and  failure  abroad 
h^d  brought  on  men  in  power  a  hatred  and 
contempt  almost  univen>aL  The  amiable  king 
vu  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  hi»  headstrong 
?tfen  and  the  friends  of  the  late  unpopular 
^e  of  Suffolk.      The  royal   income    bad 
dviodled  by  improvident  grants;  the  Ex- 
^oer  was  well-nigh  bankrupt ;    grievous 
^a  oppressed    the  commonS)  whilst   their 
htoorite,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  excluded 
^  the  government.     The  bonds  of  law 
^^  relaxing    on   all    sides.     The    lawless 
Daider  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Dover,  on 
May  2nd,  had  been  followed  by  a  report  that 
tW  idng's  vengeance  would  fnU  on  the  county 
^  Kent.     The  men  of  Kent  were  in  no 
hniDonr  to  submit  to  royal  severities ;  they 
f^lved  on  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms;  and 
in  combination  with  the  men  of  Surrey  and 
HosKx,  and  headed  by  Cade,  who  called  him- 
^If  "*  Okptain  of  Kent,  **   assembled,  on  June 
1<  in  considerable    force,  on    Blackheath. 
^^  was  no  tumultuous  gathering  of  a  mere 
clownish  mob,  but  an  organised  enterprise, 
deliberately  carried   out  by  means    of    the 
T^lar  local  machinery;  and  men  of  good 
birth  are  known  to  have  taken  part  in  it.    In 


their  formal  complaint  we  learn  the  provoca- 
tion and  aims  of  the  rebellion.  Prominent 
among  the  first  were  the  heavy  taxation,  the 
abuse  of  purveyance,  the  appointment  of  up- 
starts to  high  office,  the  treasonable  loss  of 
France,  undue  interference  of  great  men  at 
elections,  and  exactions  under  colour  of  law ; 
among  the  second  it  was  urged  that  the 
alienated  crown  lands  should  be  resumed,  the 
friends  of  Suffolk  discarded,  and  the  king's 
contidence  given  to  York  —  in  fact,  redress 
of  grievances  and  change  of  counsellors. 
The  king  at  once  mustered  an  army,  and 
marched  to  London:  and  thence,  after  some 
delay,  moved  on  Blackheath.  Cade  fell  back 
before  his  advance ;  and  Henry,  thinking  the 
brunt  of  the  danger  over^  sent  only  a  small 
force^  under  Sir  Humphrey  and  William 
Stafford,  in  pursuit  of  him.  Cade  faced  round 
at  Sevenoaks,  and  there,  on  June  18th,  a  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  king*B  force  was  routed, 
and  both  the  Staffords  killed.  Cade  returned 
to  London,  and  occupied  Southwark.  The 
Londoners  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  the  Common 
Council,  to  open  their  gates  to  the  rebels;  and 
on  July  2nd,  Cade  led  them  across  the  bridge 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  city  by 
striking  London  Stone  with  his  sword.  For  a 
time  he  preserved  the  show,  and  something  of 
the  reality,  of  discipline,  making  his  men  re- 
spect the  persons  and  pxoperties  of  the  citizens, 
and  returning  with  them  every  night  to 
Southwark.  But  he  took  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  in  special  ill-odour 
with  the  country,  out  of  the  Tower,  and  had 
him  arraigned  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  but 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and 
beheaded  in  Cheap.  Crownaer,  Say*8  son-in- 
law  and  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  another  were 
also  murdered.  Then  discipline  gave  way ; 
robberies  became  frequent,  Cade  himself  plun- 
dering friend  and  enemy  alike.  This  conduct 
enraged  the  Londoners;  they  turned  upon 
Cade ;  and  under  the  command  of  Matthew 
Gough,  a  soldier  of  renown  in  the  French 
wars,  sought,  on  July  6th,  to  hold  the  bridge 
against  the  rebels.  Cade  promptly  made  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  them ;  drove  them 
with  heav^  loss  to  the  drawbridge  at  the 
centre,  which  he  set  on  fire ;  and  killed  their 
leader.  The  contest  lasted  through  the  night; 
but  the  Kentish  men  fell  back  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Chancellor  (Archbishop  Kemp) 
seized  this  moment  of  discouragement  to 
tempt  the  insurgents  with  offers  of  pardon. 
These  were  produced  by  Bishop  Waynflete 
at  a  conference  with  Cade,  and  were  gladly 
accepted.  Soon  almost  every  man  of  the 
rebels  was  making  for  his  home.  But  their 
captain,  distrusting  his  pardon,  or  yielding  to 
his  instincts,  flung  open  the  gaols,  and  turned 
the  released  prisoners  into  a  new  force. 
With  this  he  went  to  Rochester,  whither  his 
booty  had  been  sent  by  water.  A  price  was 
now  set  on  his  head ;  and  his  men  quarrelled 
with  him  over  the  plunder.    He  left  them 
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and  fled  into  Sunex.  He  was  headins:  towards 
Lewes,  when  he  was  caught  at  Heathfield 
in  a  garden,  by  Iden,  the  new  Shenif  of 
Kent,  and  struggling  against  capture,  was 
cut  down  and  wounded  to  the  death.  He 
died  before  his  captors  could  get  him  to 
London. 

Pastoo  Letters,  with  ICr.  Gaiidxier'B  PreffMse 
to  Tol.  iv. ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Thorold  Bogers's  Introduo- 
taon  to  Loci  0  Libro  Veritatv.m ;  H  iok,  Life  of 
Stafford  in  Livet  0/  t1i§  ArchJbiahopt,  voL  It. 

[J.  R.] 

Cadis,  ExPBDinoift  aoainbt.  The  Jlrat 
f  1696)  was  undertaken  to  create  a  diversion  in 
lavour  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Melun.  In  June, 
1696,  a  combined  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Etfingham  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  entered  Cadiz  harbour,  where 
8ir  Francis  Drake  had  burnt  the  shipping 
nine  years  before,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Spanish  vessels  assembled  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Essex,  with  3,000  men, 
landed  at  Puntal,  and  captured  the  town,  ex- 
torting a  ransom  of  120,000  crowns  from  the 
citissens.  The  expedition  returned  ten  weeks 
after  it  had  left  Plymouth,  having  done  much 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  Spain,  and  to  assert 
the  naval  superiority  of  the  English.  The 
second  (1625)  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  by  Spanish 
aid,  and  the  consequent  expedition  planned  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  seise  a  Spanish 
port  and  intercept  the  treasure  fleet.  An  open 
breach  took  place  in  September,  1625,  when 
Charles  concluded  an  aUianoe  with  Holland 
(Sept.  8th),  and  a  joint  expedition  was  ag^reed 
on.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (Lord  Wimbledon) 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command,  with 
Lord  Denbigh  as  rear-admiial  and  the  Elarl 
of  Essex  as  vice-admiral.  The  combined 
fleet  arrived  in  Cadiz  Bay  on  Oct.  22nd ;  but 
instead  of  at  once  attacking  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  and  assaulting  the  city,  the  next  day 
was  spent  in  capturing  the  fort  of  Puntal, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
llie  delay  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  garrison 
the  before  defenceless  city,  and  made  a  surprise 
impossible.  On  the  24th  Wimbledon  landed 
his  troops,  and  marched  northwards  to  meet 
a  Spanish  force  of  whose  approach  he  had 
heard ;  but  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and,  after 
a  useless  and  disorderly  march,  he  returned 
next  morning  to  his  fleet.  The  fleet,  which 
was  to  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  found  them  posted 
in  an  inaccessible  creek,  and  accompliMhed 
nothing.  Cadiz  was  now  too  strong  to 
attack;  so  on  Oct.  27th  the  soldiers  were 
re-embarked,  the  fort  of  Puntal  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  put  to  sea  to  intercept 
the  treasure  ships.  This  portion  of  the  enter- 
prise also  failed ;  the  ships  wore  unseaworth^, 
and  disease  raged  among  the  crews;  and  m 
December   the   fleet  returned   to  England. 


The  third  (1702)  occurted  during  the  M"ar 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  was  convinced  tluit 
the  Spaniards  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  that  Cadiz  would 
form  a  good  basis  of  operations.  Accordingly 
a  joint  expedition  of  English  and  Dutch  was 
fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde ;  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
disapproved  of  the  whole  plan,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line. 
The  land  forces  amounted  to  14,000  men.  It 
was  first  designed  to  attack  Gibraltar,  but 
this  idea  was  given  up.  For  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  was  delayed  by  storms.  Cadia  was 
strongly  fortified  and  was  defended  by  the 
veteran  ffeneial  Yilladrias.  Ormonde  first 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  governor  Bran- 
caccio,  and  then  the  inhabitants,  but  without 
success.  As  the  town  itself  was  supposed, 
though  utterly  without  reason,  to  be  impreg- 
nable, Yilladrias  having  only  200  men,  the 
allies  occupied  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  which 
they  ruthlessly  pillaged,  the  ofiScers  being 
as  unprincipled  as  the  men  (July  18th).  An 
attempt  to  take  Fort  Matagorda  proved  an 
utter  failure;  dysentery,  too,  broke  oat 
among  the  troops.  Accordingly,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  Ormonde,  sorely  agaunst 
his  will,  was  constrained  to  re-embark 
his  troops,  and  they  set  off  homeward 
**with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  in- 
famy." On  their  way  home,  however,  the 
expedition  partly  retrieved  its  chaiactc^  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  galleons  in 
Vigo  Bay. 

Cadoipail,  William  Ist  Eahl  op  {d, 
1720),  was  one  of  the  officers  whom  Marl- 
bcHx)ugh  most  trusted.  He  was  made  colonel 
of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Horse  in  1703,  and 
general  in  the  following  year  for  his  gallant 
uttack  on  the  Schellenberg.  In  1705  he 
was  elected  member  for  Woodstock,  fie 
fought  at  Ramillies,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1706,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
exchanged.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  States  GcneraL  Cadogan 
led  the  van  at  Oudenarde,  having  been  sent 
on  to  construct  pontoons  across  Uie  Scheldt, 
by  which  the  army  effected  the  passage. 
He  also  supported  General  Webb,  in  his 
gallant  fight  with  the  enemy  at  Wynen> 
dale.  At  the  end' of  the  year  he  was  made 
lieutenant  -  general.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  States  General,  but  was 
recalled  by  the  Tory  ministry.  In  M&rK 
borough's  last  campaign  he  surprised  Boa- 
chain  and  Cambrai,  and  broke  the  barrier 
which  Villars  had  termed  his  *'  non  plus  ultr^."* 
On  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  ho  resigned 
his  appointments.  On  the  aooession  of 
George  I.  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Horae, 
and  envoy  to  the  States  General  When 
the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715  broke  out. 
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Camlnidge  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
ftfttioD,  named  Camboritum.  After  the 
Eogliah  conquest  the  name  of  the  town 
wu  changed  to  Grantchester,  the  modem 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  stone 
bridge  KTOSB  the  Cam.  In  1267  it  was  forti- 
fied by  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  taken  by 
the  bsrons.  In  1381  it  was  attacked  by  the 
ioBOigentSy  and  many  of  the  colleges  were 
pillaged  and  their  charters  burned.  Daring 
tlie  Great  Bebellion  it  was  occupied  and  forti- 
tied  by  the  Parliamentarians.  The  town  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since 
Edvaid  I.*B  time. 

Cambridgey  ITnitxrsitt  of.  [Unitek- 
nrus.] 

Camliridge,  Rich  a&d  Plantaoenbt,  Eabl 
or  {d.  1415),  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund 
d  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Cambridge  by  Henry  V.,  but  in  1415 
^v  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  with  Lord 
SeiDpe  of  Masham  and  others,  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  On  the  dis<:overy  of  the  plot  Cam- 
bridge was  beheaded.  He  married,  first, 
Anne  Mortimer,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
through  whom  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  were  transferred  to  the  family  of 
York;  and,  secondly,  Maud,  daughter  of 
Thoraaa,  Lord  aifford. 

Cambridgey  George  Fbbdsrick  Wzl- 
LUX  CiuaLEs,  Duke  of  {b.  1819),  son  of 
Adolphos  Frederick,  seventh  son  of  George 
HI.,  was  bom  at  Hanover.  He  became  a 
tt>lonel  in  the  Briti^  army,  1837 ;  a  maior- 
?«&eral  in  1845 ;  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1^.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  saw  active 
Berrioe  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
°Ufln,  as  commander  of  the  two  brigades  of 
Uuidfl  and  Hiflrhlanders.  In  1862,  he  be- 
(ame  field-marshal ;  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Viflooont  Hardinge  was  appointed  Com- 
naader-in-chief. 

CaialmBkeniieth.  The  Battle  op. 
[firiauxo,  Battle  of.J 

Camden^THB  Battle  of  (August  16, 1 780), 
fuaght  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
<Wt  arose  out  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Americans  to  save  the  Carolina  provinces 
from  falling  into  Bntioh  hands.  In  the  early 
j*rt  of  the  summer,  Washington  despatched 
1^  Kalb  with  3,000  men  to  join  Gates  in  the 
u".^ ;  ani  Virginia  sent  out  a  large  body  of 
Militia.  The  centre  of  the  British  force, 
•^  was  widely  extended  over  South  Caro- 
lina, lay  at  Gaioden,  but  Cornwallis,  on  hear- 
I^S  *^  Gates*!  advance,  concentrated  a  large 
o*iy  on  that  place.  A  skirmish  at  da)break 
^^  August  16  between  the  vangnarda  of  the 
1*0  armies  soon  developed  into  a  general 
wttle.  The  British  were  outnumbered,  but  a 
P^  part  of  the  American  force  was  raw  and 
ondiaciplined,  the  steady  attack  of  the  regulars 
*M  irreflstible,  and  the  flight  soon  became  a 


hopeless  rout.  The  American  losses  were 
very  heavy  both  in  men  and  stores.  Among 
the  former  was  De  Kalb  himself.  The  victor}' 
was  the  most  decisive  advantage  gained  by 
the  British  during  the  war.  It  placed  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  almost  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  British.    [Cohmwallis.] 

Bancroft,  HM.  of  AvMfica,  iv.,  ohap.  15 ;  Stan- 
hope, Hu<.  of  Eng.t  chap.  t2. 

Camdeii.  Cha&les  Fratt,  1st  Eahl 
{b,  niZfd.  1794),  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Sir  John  Pratt  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  called  to  the  bar  in  1738.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1752,  he  defended  a  printer  who  was 
prosecuted  for  an  alleged  libel.  His  practice 
and  his  reputation  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  until  when  Pitt  came  into  office  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General. 
WTien  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  1761,  Pnilt 
continued  in  office  as  Attorney-General,  and  in 
the  following  January  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  While  he  held  this  posi- 
tion, he  continued  to  maintain  constitutional 
principles  against  tyrannical  attempts  to 
oppress  the  subject,  and  decided  in  nu- 
merous cases  against  the  legality  of  general 
warrants.  To  him  Wilkes  applied,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  ordered  his  release  on  the 
ground  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.  On  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham cabinet,  in  17C5,  he  whs  mised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Camden.  In  Februarj*, 
1766,  he  made  a  grrat  speech  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  against  th(» 
Declaratory  Act.  In  the  following  July 
Camden  was  raised  to  the  woolsack.  Lord 
Camdcn*8  opinion  on  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  expel  Wilkes  seems  to  have  been  at  variance 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  cabinet,  though 
in  his  perplexity  as  to  the  right  course  to  take 
he  continued  to  belong  to.  the  government ; 
but  in  January,  1770,  he  openly  declared 
his  differences  'with  his  colleagues  on  that 
subject  of  the  Wilkes  question,  and  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal.  In  1772  he  warmly 
opposed  the  Hoyal  Marriage  Act.  In  January, 
1 7  82,  he  supported  Lord  Shelburne^s  amend- 
ment to  the  address  on  the  King's  Speech. 
On  the  formation  of  the  second  Kockingham 
cabinet  in  March,  1782,  Lord  Camden  pre- 
ferred the  office  of  President  of  the  Council 
to  the  Great  Seal.  In  1783  he  resigned,  and 
offered  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  "Coali- 
tion" Ministry.  Soon  after  Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister,  Camden  was  aguin  made 
President  of  the  Council.  In  May,  1786, 
he  received  an  earldom.  He  conducted, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  government  in  i elation  to  the 
Regency  BilL  The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
debate  on  Fox's  Libel  BilL  On  the  eve 
of  fourscore  years,  he  made  his  final  and 
successful  effort  to  put  on  the  statute-book 
those  principles  as  to  the  rights  of  juries 
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which    he   had    bo  oonsistently  maintained 

throughout  his  life. 

8l(U€  Tft'ola,  toIb.  xviii.— iz.  ;  PariiammUarff 
Hut.,  Tols.  XTi— xxiz. ;  Campbell,  Livei  of  tl^e 
Chanc«lloni  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Camden,  John  Jeffubys  Phatt,  Ist 
Marquw  (*.  1759,  d.  1840),  Bon  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  entered  Parliament  in  1780  as  mem- 
ber for  Bath.  In  1796  he  succeeded  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  On  his 
entry  into  Dublin  in  March,  1796,  there  was 
a  serious  riot,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  bloodshed.  In  1797  he  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Grattan,  on  account  of  the 
severities  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
authorise  in  Ulster :  but  the  Parliament,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  dis- 
affection, was  on  his  side.  The  English 
government  was  more  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  ultimately  supported  Lord  Camden,  and 
took  his  side  in  the  dispute  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  General  Abercromby.  He 
was,  after  the  beginning  of  1797,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rebel  plans,  but  was 
unable  to  act  on  his  information  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  consequently 
urging  the  gravity  of  the  situation  oq  the 
English  cabinet,  but  it  was  only  after  Father 
Murphy^s  successes  that  the  Guards  and 
other  English  troops  were  sent  out  to  support 
him.  The  Whigs  in  England,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  attack  him  as  a  tyrant  of  the 
worst  kind,  Sheridan  moving  for  his  recall 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Dukes  of  Leinster 
and  Norfolk  in  the  Lords.  Both  motions 
were  defeated,  but  popular  clamour  was  so 
great  that,  in  June,  1798,  he  was  recalled. 
In  1804  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  1812 
was  made  a  marquis.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  held  the  lucrative  post  of  Teller  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  during  more  than  half  that 
period  he  patriotically  declined  to  draw  the 
enormous  emoluments  of  the  office. 

Camden,  William  (b.  1551,  d.  1623}, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  anti- 
quaries, was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at 
8t.  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford.  In  1576 —6  he 
became  a  master  at  Westminster  School;  in  1589 
received  a  prebend  at  Salisbury  Cathedral; 
in  1593  he  became  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1597  Clarencieux  King-at- 
arms.  In  1607  he  was  commissioned  by 
James  I.  to  translate  into  Latin  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors. In  1622  he  founded  his  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  Chiaelhurst 
the  next  year.  Camden's  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Britannia  give  Fiorentisaimorum 
Regnorum  Anglia^  Seotia^  Hibernian  et  InsU' 
hrum  AdjacefUimny  ex  Jntima  Antiquitate 
Chorographiea  Deseriptio,  which  first  appeared 
m  1586,  and  had  gone  through  a  ninth 
edition  in  1594.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in  1607.  It  is  an  interesting 
work,  and  the  care  and  learning  shown  in  its 


compilation  still  make  it  of  great  value  to 
scholars.  Though  many  of  Camden's  aati- 
quarian  theories  have  been  dispelled  by  later 
research,  his  work  is  important  as  a  great  store- 
house of  facts.  He  also  wrote  an  English  anti- 
quarian work  of  less  elaborate  character,  called 
ketnaines  Concern ing  Itritain,  1605,  which  has 
been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1615  he  pub- 
lished the  tirst  part  of  his  AnnaUe  JUrmn 
Angiiearum  Regnante  Elizabetha,  the  second 
part  of  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  It  is  not  a  work  of  special 
value. 

The  Britannia  was  tranaUted  into  En^lidh  by 
P.  Uolland  1610;  and  by  Bishop  Uibson  in  16&^ 
whioh  translation  was  reprinted  in  1722  and 
enlarged  in  1752  and  177:2.  An  enlargtsd  tra.ii»> 
lation  was  publish«}d  by  Gough  in  3  vols.,  1789. 
An  edition  of  Camden's  Work*  in  (» vols,  was  pub- 
lished in  187U. 

Camden  Society,  Thb,  was  founded  in 

1838  for  the  purpose  of  printing  ancient 
chronicles,  documentsi  and  memorials  relatinj^ 
to  English  history  and  antiquities.  It  has 
published  over  130  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  the  historical  student. 
The  Camdeu  Society's  works  bear  especially 
upon  the  history  of  England  under  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.     [Autuouities.] 


Cameron  of  3^ocliiel.   "a  gracious 

master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy,'*  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  James  II. 
in  the  campaign  of  1689.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Camerons  at  EiUiecrankie  (q.v.), 
but  after  the  death  of  Claverhouse  he  refused 
to  serve  under  his  successor.  Cannon,  the  Irish 
commander,  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  In 
1692  he  took  the  oaths  to  William  III.  ydth. 
the  other  Highland  chiefs. 

Cameron,  Richard  {d.  July  20,  1680), 
the  founder  of  the  Cameroniana,  was  bom 
at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  village  tradesman.  He  entered  the 
ministry  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  He  proceeded  to  still  further 
lengths  by  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  by 
which  he  and  his  followers  practically 
declared  themselves  rebels,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  offering  armed  resistance 
to  the  government.  In  1677,  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Holland ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1680  he  returned,  and  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish  of  Aird's  Moss. 

Cameroniaas,  The,  took  their  name 
from  Richard  Cameron,  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  They  were  some> 
times  called  "  Covenanters,"  from  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  I^eague  and  Cove- 
nant, and  afterwards  "  McMillanites  **  (from 
the  name  of  their  first  minister  after  the 
Revolution)  and  "Moimtain  Men."  Their 
creed  considered  as  enemies  to  righteousness 
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Romuusts,  Episcopalians,  and  more  espe- 
ciaUy  those  moderate  Presbyterians  who  had 
accepted  the  indulgence  of  Charles  II.  Be- 
sides holding  the  binding  obligation  of  the 
GcTenant  on  Uie  three  kingdoms,  they  main- 
tained the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the 
Scriptures  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  and 
ooodact.  The  sect  was  not  extinguished  b}' 
the  defieat  of  Aird's  Moss,  and  the  death  of 
their  leader.  They  issued  a  defiance  to  the 
royal  authority,  Oct.  28,  1684,  and  in  return 
were  proscribed  and  hunted  about  from  place 
to  place  by  the  royal  troops.  The  Game- 
Tonions  were  most  numerous  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  south-western  Scotland,  where,  on 
Ike  accession  of  William  III.,  their  warlike 
tanpeiament,  which  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nately  displayed  at  Dunbar,  Bothwell  Bridge, 
and  Aird's  Moss,  was  utilised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  C&meronian  Regiment.  The 
Revolution  secured  for  Scotland  a  Presby- 
terian church  government ;  but  many  of  the 
more  extreme  Cameronians  refused  to  swear 
all<^iauce  to  William  III.,  or  to  attend  the 
estabhshed  places  of  worship.  These  Cove- 
nanthig  nonjurors  became  t'-3  "Reformed 
ftrabyterians,"  or  the  "OU  Presbj-terian 
DMsenters,"  and  formed  a  Presbytery  and 
nbsequently  a  sjTiod  in  1 74  3.  ITiey  founded 
nmnerous  churches  in  Enghmd,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  their  number  in  Scotland  in 
1S40  was  estimated  at  about  6,000. 

Bobertaon,  flirf.  o/tlu  Seottuh  Church. 

CtaaxpbeSlt  The  Familt  of,  is,  according 
to  tradition,  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
the  ancient  kings  or  chiefs  of  Argjie,  and 
from  one  of  these,  a  certain  Diarmid,  the  clan 
^  supposed  to  derive  its  name  of  Scol  Diarmid, 
^7  which  it  was  known  in  Erse  and  Gaelic, 
in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  name 
was  changed  to  Campbell  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  the  house  with  a  person  of 
tliat  name.  A  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  of 
Whow,  was  among  the  Scottish  kxiights  and 
Wjfns  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Berwick 
in  1*291.  His  son,  Sir  NeU  Campbell,  was  a 
strong  snpporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
«st«  he  married.  His  son,  Sir  Colin,  received 
^*rge  grants  of  land  in  Argyleshire  from  King 
mtat  and  his  successor.  His  grandson, 
Duncan,  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland  by 
James  I.,  and  raised  to*  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Camp^jell.  The  grandson  of  this  peer,  Colin,  was 
made  Earl  of  Arg>'le  in  1457.  Archibald,  the 
^'J^Hth  carl,  was  created  3Iarquis  of  Arg^-le  in 
1541 ;  but  was  executed,  and  his  honours  for-, 
ieited  in  1661.  The  earldom  was  restored  to 
^a  son,  Archibald,  the  ninth  carl,  in  1663,  who 
^M  beheaded  in  1685.  His  son,  Archibald, 
*a»  restored  under  William  III.,  and  created 

Duke  of  Argj'le  in  1701.    [Aroyle,  Peerage 

op.] 

Campbell,  Johv,  1st  Lord  {d.  1779, 
^.1861],  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of 


the  ducal  house  of  Arg^-le,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  minister  of  Cupar. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Cupar,  and  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1806.  He  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 
In  1827  he  obtained  a  fdlk  gown,  and  in 
1830—31  he  represented  Stafford  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1832  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  Feb.,  1834,  was 
appointed  Attorney- General  During  his 
period  of  oflSce  he  inaugurated  several  im- 
portant law  reforms,  among  which  were  the 
Act  called  Lord  CampbelFs  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it  affects 
newspapers  [Lihel,  Law  of],  and  an  Act 
limiting  the  power  of  arrest  in  cases  of 
disputed  debt.  He  was  also  engaged  as 
counsel  in  several  cases  of  great  importance, 
notably  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  before 
tfae  House  of  Lords,  for  shooting  Captain 
Tuckett ;  the  case  of  Stoekdale  v.  Hamard ; 
and  the  defence  of  Lord  l^Ielboume  in  the 
action  for  damages  raised  by  ^Irs.  Norton. 
In  June,  1841,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  received  the  Irish  Chancellorship,  which 
post  he  held  for  only  sixteen  days.  In  1846 
Lord  Campbell  joined  the  Whig  cabinet  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1 850 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  held  that 
oflSce  till  he  was  appointed  Ijord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  b}'  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859. 
Lord  Campbell  published,  in  1849,  The  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  England f  in  seven  volumes.  It  is  a  work 
disfigured  by  inaccuracy,  carelessness,  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  more  recent  Chancellors)  by 
tho  prejudices  and  personal  jealousy  of  the 
author;  but  it  nevertheless  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  He  also  wrote 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices^  a  much  inferior 
work.  He  was  found  dead  in  bis  chair  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  Juno  24th,  1861. 

Lord   Campbell's    MemoivB,   edited    by    bis 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hordcostle,  1870. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.  {b,  1708,  d, 
1775),  was  the  writer  of  many  useful  historical 
works  which  had  a  considerable  reputation  in 
the  last  century.  He  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  and  was 
editor  of  the  Modem  Universal  History.  He 
also  wrote  A  Folitieal  Survey  of  Oreat  JBritain, 
1772,  and  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  careful  and  interesting  work. 

Campbelly  Bir  Colin.    [Clyde,  Lord.] 

Camperdown,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  11, 
1797),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  In  the  autumn  of  1797  a  great 
Dutch  fleet  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  Oct. 
9.  The  Dutch,  under  De  Winter,  weighed 
from  the  Texel.  Admiral  Duncan,  who  had 
been  lying  in  Yarmouth  Koads,  crossed  the 
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which    he    had    so  oonBistently  maintained 

throughout  his  life. 

State  TnaZs,  vols,  xvili.— zz. ;  Parliamentary 
Hi$t.t  Tols.  ztL— xziz. ;  Campb«ll,  Live»  of  tn« 
Chancellors;  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng, 

Camdexiy  John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  Ist 
Marquis  {b.  1769,  d.  1840),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, entered  Parliament  in  1780  as  mem- 
ber for  Bath.  In  1795  he  succeeded  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  as  Viceroy  of  Irehind.  On  his 
entrj'  into  Dublin  in  March,  1 796,  there  was 
a  serious  riot,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  bloodshed.  In  1797  he  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Grattan,  on  account  of  the 
severities  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
authorise  in  Ulster ;  but  the  Parliament,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  dis- 
affection, was  on  his  side.  The  English 
government  was  more  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  ultimately  supported  Lord  Camden,  and 
took  his  side  in  the  dispute  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  General  Abercromby.  He 
was,  after  the  beginning  of  1797,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rebel  plans,  but  was 
unable  to  act  on  his  information  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  consequently 
urging  the  gravity  of  the  situation  on  the 
English  cabinet,  but  it  was  only  after  Father 
Murphy^s  successes  that  the  Guards  and 
other  English  troops  were  sent  out  to  support 
him.  The  Whigs  in  England,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  attack  him  as  a  tyrant  of  the 
worst  kind,  Sheridan  moving  for  his  recall 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Dukes  of  Leinster 
and  Norfolk  in  the  Lords.  Both  motions 
were  defeated,  but  popular  clamour  was  so 
great  that,  in  June,  1798,  he  was  recalled. 
In  1804  ho  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  1812 
was  made  a  marquis.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  held  the  luci-ative  post  of  Teller  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  during  more  than  half  that 
period  he  patriotically  declined  to  draw  the 
enormous  emoluments  of  the  office. 

Camden,  William  {b.  1551,  d.  1623), 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  anti- 
quaries, was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford.  In  1576 —6  ho 
became  a  master  at  Westminster  School ;  in  1 589 
received  a  prebend  at  Salisbury  Cathedral; 
in  1593  he  became  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1597  Clarencieux  King-at- 
nrms.  In  1607  he  was  commissioned  by 
James  I.  to  translate  into  Latin  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors. In  1622  he  founded  his  Professorship 
of  Histor}'  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  Chiselhurst 
the  next  year.  Camden's  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Britannia  sire  Fiorfntissimontm 
Regnorum  Anglue^  Scotia^  Hibernian  et  InsU' 
farutn  Adjatentiumy  ex  Intitna  Antiquitate 
Chorographiea  Description  which  first  appeared 
in  1586,  and  had  gone  through  a  ninth 
edition  in  1594.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in  1607.  It  is  an  interesting 
work,  and  the  care  and  learning  shown  in  its 


compilation  still  make  it  of  great  value  to 
scholars.  Though  many  of  Camden's  anti- 
quarian  theories  have  been  dispelled  by  later 
research,  his  work  is  important  as  a  great  store- 
house of  facts.  He  also  wrote  an  Engliah  anti- 
quarian work  of  less  elaborate  character,  called 
ItetnaiiUM  Concerning  JBritain,  1605,  which  h»s 
been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1615  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  AfuuUet  JUru^n 
Angliearum  JtUgnante  Jilizabetha,  the  aecoud 
part  of  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  It  is  not  a  work  of  spoeiid 
value. 

The  Britannia  was  translated  into  English  bj 
P.  UoUond  1610;  and  bj  Bisbop  Uibson  in  16^^ 
whioh  translation  wm  reprinted  iu  1722  and 
enlarged  in  17^2  and  1772.  An  enLtrg«d  trAiks> 
lation  was  published  by  Gough  in  S  vols.,  178B. 
An  edition  of  Camden's  Works  in  6  vols,  was  pub- 
lished in  1870. 

Camdon  Socidty,  The,  was  founded  in 
1838  for  the  purpose  of  printing  ancient 
chronicles,  documents,  and  memorials  relating 
to  English  history  and  antiquities.  It  has 
published  over  130  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  the  historical  student. 
The  Camden  Society*B  works  bear  especially 
upon  the  history  of  England  under  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.     [Authokitixs.] 

Cameron  of  3^ocliiel.    "a  gracious 

master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy,"  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  James  II. 
in  the  campaign  of  1689.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Camerons  at  Killiecrankie  (q.v.), 
but  after  the  death  of  Claverhouse  he  refused 
to  serve  under  his  successor,  Cannon,  the  Irish 
commander,  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  In 
1692  he  took  the  oaths  to  William  III.  with 
the  other  Highland  chiefs. 

Cameron,  Richard  {d.  July  20,  1680), 
the  founder  of  the  Camoronians,  was  bom 
at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  village  tradesman.  He  entered  the 
ministry'  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  He  proceeded  to  still  further 
lengths  by  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  by 
which  he  and  his  followers  practically 
declared  themselves  rebels,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  offering  armed  resistance 
to  the  government.  In  1677,  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Holland ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1680  he  returned,  and  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish  of  Aird's  Moss. 

Cameronians,  The,  took  their  name 
from  Richard  Cameron,  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  They  were  some* 
times  called  "  Covenanters,"  from  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Coves 
nant,  and  afterwards  "  McMillanitcs  "  (from 
the  name  of  their  first  minister  after  the 
Revolution)  and  "Mountain  Men."  Their 
creed  considered  as  enemies  to  righteoosnesi 
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Bomanifltfl,  Epiflcopalians,  and  more  eepe- 
cialljT  those  moderate  Presbyterians  who  had 
accepted  the  indulgence  of  Charles  II.  Be- 
ades  holding  the  binding  obligation  of  the 
Ccrenant  on  the  three  kingdoms,  they  main- 
tuned  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the 
Scriptnrea  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  and 
condact.  The  sect  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  defeat  of  Aird*s  Moss,  and  the  death  of 
their  leader.  They  issued  a  defiance  to  the 
royal  authority,  Oct.  28,  1684,  and  in  return 
vere  proecribed  and  hunted  about  from  place 
to  place  by  the  royal  troops.  The  Came- 
rooians  were  most  numerous  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  south-western  Scotland,  where,  on 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  their  warlike 
temperament,  which  had  been  so  unfortu- 
oately  displayed  at  Dunbar,  Bothwell  Bridge, 
and  Aird's  Moss,  was  utilised  b^'  the  forma- 
tion of  the  O&meronian  Reg^mient.  The 
Revolution  secured  for  Scotland  a  Presby- 
terian church  government ;  but  many  of  the 
more  extreme  Cameronians  refused  to  swear 
silegiance  to  William  III.,  or  to  attend  the 
ertabiished  places  of  worship.  These  Covo- 
lanting  nonjurors  became  ^"3  "Reformed 
Rrwbjteriana,"  or  the  "OU  Presbj-terian 
wasenters,"  and  formed  a  Presbytery  and 
sobsequently  a  sj-nod  in  1743.  They  founded 
nimierouB  churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  their  number  in  Scotland  in 
1840  was  eiftimated  at  about  6,000. 

Bobertaon,  Hid,  oftlu  SeottUh  Church. 

Guapbelly  The  Family  of,  is,  according 
to  tradition,  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
the  ancient  kings  or  chiefs  of  Arg^'le,  and 
itota  one  of  these,  a  certain  Diarmid,  the  clan 
^^  supposed  to  derive  its  name  of  Scol  Diarmid, 
>iy  which  it  was  known  in  Erse  and  Graelic. 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  name 
was  changed  to  Campbell  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  the  house  with  a  person  of 
that  name.  A  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  of 
I^  how,  was  among  the  Scottish  knights  and 
Vvona  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Berwick 
^  1291.  His  son.  Sir  NeU  Campbell,  was  a 
«rr/ng  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
'^Bter  he  married.  His  son,  Sir  Colin,  received 
arge  grants  of  land  in  Argj^leshire  from  King 
Robert  and  his  successor.  His  grandson, 
^can,  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland  by 
James  I.,  and  raised  to"  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Campljell.  The  grandson  of  this  peer,  Colin,  was 
njade  Earl  of  Argj-le  in  1457.  Archibald,  the 
righth  earl,  was  created  Marquis  of  Argj'le  in 
Ifril :  but  was  executed,  and  his  honours  for-. 
in\»i  in  1661.  The  earldom  was  restored  to 
^  son,  Archibald,  the  ninth  earl,  in  1663,  who 
^^^  beheaded  in  1685.  His  son,  Archibald, 
^a«  restored  under  William  III.,  and  created 
I^kc  of  Argyle  in  1701.  [Argyle,  Peerage 
©p.] 

Casapbell,   John,   1st    Lord  {b.   1779, 
^'  1S61),  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of 


the  ducal  house  of  Arg^-le,  was  the  son  oi 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  minister  of  Cupar. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Cupar,  and  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1806.  He  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 
In  1827  ho  obtained  a  fdlk  gown,  and  in 
1830—31  he  represented  Stafford  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1832  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  Feb.,  1834,  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  During  his 
period  of  oflSce  he  inaugurated  several  im- 
portant law  reforms,  among  which  were  the 
Act  called  Lord  CampbelPs  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it  affects 
newspapers  [Lihel,  Law  of],  and  an  Act 
limiting  the  power  of  arrest  in  cases  of 
disputed  debt.  He  was  also  engaged  as 
counsel  in  several  cases  of  great  importance, 
notably  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  shooting  Captain 
*  Tuckett ;  the  case  of  Stoekdale  v.  Hansard  ; 
and  the  defence  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
action  for  damages  raised  by  ]SIrs.  Norton. 
In  June,  1841,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  received  the  Irish  Chancellorship,  which 
post  he  held  for  only  sixteen  days.  In  1846 
Lord  Campbell  joined  the  Whig  cabinet  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1 850 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  held  that 
office  till  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859. 
Lord  Campbell  published,  in  1849,  The  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  in  seven  volumes.  It  is  a  work 
disfigured  by  inaccuracy,  carelessness,  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  more  recent  Chancellors)  by 
the  prejudices  and  personal  jealousy  of  the 
author;  but  it  nevei-theless  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  He  also  wrote 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  a  much  inferior 
work.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  24th,  1861. 

Lord   Campbell's    Memoirs,    edited   bj    bis 
daughter,  Mrs.  Uardcostle,  1879. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.  {b,  1708,  d. 
1775),  was  the  writer  of  many  useful  historical 
works  which  had  a  considerable  reputation  in 
the  last  century.  He  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  and  was 
editor  of  the  Modem  Universal  History.  He 
also  wrote  A  Pblitical  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
1772,  and  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  carefid  and  intei-esting  work. 

Campbelly  Sir  Colin.    [Clyde,  Lord.] 

Camperdown,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  11, 
1797),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  In  the  autumn  of  1797  a  great 
Dutch  fleet  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  in  the  mvasion  of  Ireland,  Oct. 
9.  The  Dutch,  under  De  Winter,  weighed 
from  the  Texel.  Admiral  Duncan,  who  had 
been  lying  in  Yarmouth  Iluads,  crossed  the 
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German  Ocean,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  1 1th,  nine  miles 
from  the  coast,  near  Campordown.  At  half -past 
eleven  Duncan  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to 
engage,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line  in  two  divisions 
and  engage  to  leeward.     But  the  weather  was 
so  hazy  that  the  signal  was  not  seen  by  many 
of  the  ships,  which  accordingly  engaged  in 
close  action  as  each  captain  saw  an  opportu- 
nity.   The  two  flag-ships  passed  through  the 
line,  followed  by  a  few  loading  ships,  while 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  the 
enemy  to  windward.    The  action  was  fought 
with  the  desperate  stubbornness  which  had 
always  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations.     De  Winter  in  the    Vrigheid^ 
asaailed  by  the  English  admiral's  ship  and 
two  others,  after  a  de^iperate  contest,  sur- 
rendered, when  he  was  totally  dismasted,  and 
had  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  fight  his 
guns.     One  after  another  the  Dutch  shipa  • 
followed  his  example,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  British  to  secure  the  prizes  before 
night  set  in.     Eight  of  the  Dutch  ships,  with 
over  6,000  prisoners,  were  taken.  The  English 
lost   1,040  and  the  Dutch  1,160  killed  and 
wounded.    In  the  action  the  English  had 
16  line-of-battle  ships  carrying  8,221   men, 
and  the  Dutch  16  line-of -battle  ships  carrying 
7,157.    The  Dutch  prizes  were  so  shattered 
as  to  be  quite  useless. 

Allen,  Jfuvol  BoCt'e*;   J»mes,  Na«al  KM,, 
ii.  78,  fto. ;  Alison,  RuA.  of  Europe,  iv.  273. 

Camviail,  Edmund  (3.  1540,  d.  1581),  was 
bom  in  Condon  and  educated  at  Oidord,  where 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College; 
but  having  openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
to  which  he  had  long  secretly  inclined,  suf- 
fered a  short  imprisonment.  On  his  release 
he  went  to  Cardinal  Allen's  college  at  Douay, 
where  he  became  noted  for  his  learning  and 
virtues.  His  affability  and  high  moral  cha- 
racter made  him  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  June,  1581,  he  undertook 
a  "  missionary  journey  "  to  England,  in  com- 
p£my  with  Robert  Parsons.  Their  zeal  was 
such  as  to  cause  the  Parliament  of  1581  to 
pass  the  harsh  statute  against  any  one  har- 
bouring a  Jesuit,  and  active  measures  were 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries. In  July,  1581,  Campian  was  taken 
at  Lyfford,  in  Berkshire,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  Catholics  who 
had  given  him  shelter.  He  was  then  indicted 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's 
death,  and,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
Dec.,  1581. 

8taU  TriaU :  Froude,  HUt.  of  Eng, ;  Camden, 
Aimalw  ;  Lingard,  Eiat,  of  Eng. 

Camalodnniim,  a  town  of  Celtic  and 
Roman    Britain,   is  now   generally  allowed 


to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Colchester. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  under 
Cunobelin,  or  Cymbeline  (q.v.).  In  44  it  was 
taken  by  Aulus  Plautius,  and  in  60  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  Two  years  later  Boadicea 
and  the  Iceni  captured  and  burnt  the 
city  and  defeated  Petilius  Cerealia,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Camulodunum,  Suetonius  Paulinus  re- 
trieved by  a  complete  victory  the  honour  of 
Rome. 

Canada  was  probably  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1497,  and  by  him  taken  possession 
of  for  England,  though  the  occupation  of  the 
country  was  never  formally  entered  upon.  In 
1525  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  Francis  I., 
under  the  leadership  of  Giovanni  Verrazano, 
a  Florentine,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  had  previously  been  claimed  for  Eng- 
land by  Cabot,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  Ia 
Nouvelle  France."  In  1641  another  French 
expedition,  under  M.  de  Robesval,  gave 
Canada  its  present  name,  mistaking  the  Indian 
word  "  kanata "  (huts)  for  the  native  name 
of  the  country.  In  spite  of  various  attempts 
on  the  part  of  England  to  establish  her  claim 
on  Canada,  the  country  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  until  1763,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Queboc  Bill,  passed  in 
1774,  established  the  government  of  Canada, 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  tecV 
ings  of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  was  the 
means  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  French  Canadians,  by  whose  aid  the 
American  invasion  of  Canada,  in  1776,  was 
easily  repulsed.  In  1790  the  province  of 
Canada  was  divided,  at  the  suggestion  o( 
Pitt,  into  Upper  (or  Western)  and  Lower  (or 
Eastern)  Canada,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
representation,  whilst  the  division  also  served 
to  mark  out  the  locality  where  the  English 
and  French  elements  respectively  prepon- 
derated. Each  province  had  a  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legislntive 
Council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  Re- 
presentative Assembly  appointed  by  the 
people.  For  some  years  after  the  establi^ment 
of  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  there  were  fre- 
quent disputes  between  them  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  giving  rise  to  such  discontent 
that,  in  1812,  the  Americans  projected  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  bo  joined  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Canadians,  however, 
stood  firmly  by  the  British  during  the 
American  War  of  1812 — 15,  and  the  attacks 
on  East  and  West  Canada  were  repulsed.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  March,  1815,  the 
disputes  again  broke  out,  varying  in  degree 
according  as  the  policy  of  the  governors  was 
conciliatory  or  the  reverse.  The  grievances 
of  the  French  or  national  party  seem  to  hav» 
had  real  existence.  The  Executive  and  the 
Upper  Legislative  Chamber  were  composed 
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'ji  crown  nomineeB,  and  in  no  senae  repre- 
aented  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  administration  (especially  in 
matten  of  local  gOTemment)  was  clumsy, 
ioeflkient,  and  perhaps  corrupt.  The  discon- 
tent among  the  French  Canadians  continued 
to  increase.  The  refusal  of  the  government 
to  make  any  concessions  at  length  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  in  1837  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Lower  Canada.  Hiis  insurrec- 
tion, though  crushed  almost  at  its  first  out- 
break, had  still  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Home  Government  to  the  danger  of 
OHglecting  any  longer  the  demands  for  reform 
«hich  were  being  urged  upon  them  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  accordingly,  in  1838, 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  GEuiada  to 
report  on  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the 
future  government  of  the  province.  The 
result  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  in 
1840,  from  which  time  discontent  and  insur- 
rection have  been  at  an  end.  The  changes 
introduced  by  the  union  were  considerable. 
A  single  government  was  instituted,  with  a 
single  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
C^^Mmcil  of  twenty  or  more  Ufe  members,  and 
a  Lower  House  of  eighty -four  deputies,  ap- 
pointed by  popular  election  every  four  years. 
The  reforms  of  1840  were  consolidated  by 
Lord  Elgin  (1847),  to  whose  practical  and 
fir-sighted  administration  of  his  office  of 
^tovemor-General  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
l^anada  is  due.  In  1856  the  Upper  House 
vas  made  elective.  In  1867  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  of  British  North  America 
vere  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Dohik xox 
or  Cakada.  The  Dominion  embracing  the 
vhole  of  British  North  America,  with  the 
exception  of  Newfoundland,  includes  the 
v^arioua  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
(^axttda.  New  Bnmswick,  Nora  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Hanitoba,  and  the  North- West  Territories. 
The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  exen^ised 
by  a  Governor-General,  who  is  advised  by  a 
Privy  Council ;  whilst  there  are  two  Legisla- 
tive  Chambers  called  the  Senate  and  the 
Uonse  of  Commons,  the  members  of  which 
meet  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 
Md  the  seat  of  the  Executive  Government. 
The  various  provinces  are  administered  by 
lieutenant  -  Governors,  appointed  by  the 
(iovemor- Genera),  and  luive  separate  cham- 
bers of  legislature.  The  Province  of  Canada 
proper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of 
the  two  districts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  each 
having  a  provincial  government,  vested,  in 
the  case  of  Ontario,  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  consisting  of 
et^ty-two  members  elected  for  four  years; 
in  the  case  of  Quebec  in  a  Lieutenant* 
<^iovemor,  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  sixty- 
five  membcm,  and  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Since 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  the  connec- 
tion with  England  has  shrunk  to  very  slight 


proportions.  Canada  has  a  supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  there  is  therefore  now  no  appeal 
from  the  law-courts  of  Canada  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other 
English  court  of  law.  The  legal  system  in 
the  older  provinces  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  in  Quebec  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
French  Canada,  founded  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  edicts  of  the 
French  kings,  and  the  Civil  Law,  are  still 
recognised  by  the  courts  for  certain  purposes. 
The  trade,  population,  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  ad- 
vanced greatly  of  late  years,  especially  in 
the  North-west  Territory.  The  area  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  3,600,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  which 
is  increasing  fast,  was  4,320,000  in  1881, 
of  whom  over  a  million  are  of  French 
descent. 

F.  Farkman,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada ;  J. 
MacMuUen,  HM.  o^  Canada.  1868  ;  H.  C.  Lodge. 
Short  Biet.  of  th«  Sng.  CiAoniie  in  Amerioaf  Jl. 
Todd,  Fariiameidar^  Govt,  tn  the  BntwH 
CoUmim;  B.  M.  Martin,  BriHeh  Colon^f;  Mur- 
doch. Life  of  Lard  Hydvnham,         [F.  S.  P.] 

CaiinmgyGBOROB(d.  1770,  d.  1827),  was 
bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  poor  barrister. 
His  mother,  left  in  needy  circumstances,  went 
upon  the  stage,  and  afterwards  married  an 
actor.  George  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  Strat- 
ford Canning,  a  London  merchant,  the  father 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe,  to  Eton,  where 
he  had  a  brilliant  career.  WhiUt  at  school 
he  founded  and  contributed  largely  to  a 
school  magazine  called  T?u  Mieroeoem.  In 
1787  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Pitt,  and  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  later  life.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  Whig,  devoted  to  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  inclined  to  look  favourablv  on  the  French 
Revolution.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  at  first 
went  to  the  bar,  but  in  1793  was  induced  to 
enter  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  spoke  frequently  during  his  first 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  always 
as  a  supporter  of  the  ministry.  In  1796  he 
became  member  for  Wendover  and  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  autumn 
of  1797  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Hookham  Frere,  Jenkinson,  George 
Ellis,  and  Gifford,  a  satirical  paper  called  The 
Anti'Jwfobin.  Some  of  Canning's  contribu- 
tions have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  year  1799  Canning  laboured 
earnestly  with  Pitt  to  effect  the  union 
with  Ireland,  on  the  basis  of  giving 
equal  political  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
When  this  measure  failed,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  king,  Canning  left 
the  government  with  his  chief.  Pitt  was 
succeeded  by  Addington,  who  was  assailed 
by  n<^nniTig  with  untiring  ridicule.     '*  Pitt  is 
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to  Addington,"  he  said,  "  as  London  to  Pad- 
ding^n."     In  1799  he  married  the  daughter 
of  General  John  Scott,   who  brought   him 
a  large  fortune.     In    1804   he  returned   to 
office,  with  Pitt,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,   Fox  came 
into  office,  and  Canning  had  to  retire.    In 
March,  1807,  he  took  office,  under  the  Duke 
of  Poitland,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  this  capacity  he  executed  the  bold  stroke 
of  securing  the  Danish  fleet  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands    of   Napoleon  (Sept.,  1807). 
He  also  organised  the  assistance  g^ven  by 
England  to  Spain  against  Napoleon,  which 
eventually  tended  more  than  anything  else 
to  effect  the  emperor's  downfall.    Ho  could 
not     agreo    with     Lord    Castlereagh,     the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  after  the  failure  of 
the    disastrous    Walcheren    expedition,    for 
which  Castlereagh  had  been  largely  respon- 
sible, resigned  his  office.    Castlereagh  became 
aware  that  Canning  had  intrigued  against 
him  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel.     They  met  at  Putney, 
and  Canning  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Canning's  resignation  of  office  was  an  event 
which  long  retarded  his  advancement.     He 
remained  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics.     After  the  murder  of 
Perceval  in  May,  1812,  Canning  andWellesley 
received    the    king's  commands   to    form   a 
ministry,  but  they  were  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  Grey  and  Grenville.     Lord  Liver- 
pool  became  Prime  Minister  instead.    Lord 
Liverpool  offered  him  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  wbich  Canning  refused.     In  1814 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  Portugal.     Two 
years  later  his  impatience  of  being  out  of 
office  led  him  to  accept  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Board   of  Control  in  Lord   Castle- 
reagh's  cabinet.     In  this  ministry  he   was 
forced    to    sanction  measures  of   repression 
of  which  he  could  not  approve.    He  agreed 
with    his    colleagues    in    their    dislike    of 
Parliamentary  reform,  but  differed  from  them 
both  with  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  harsh  measures  adopted 
towards  the  Princess  of  Wales.    During  tho 
trial  which  followed  at  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  Canning  travelled  abroad  and  refused 
the  Home  Office  offered  him  by  Liverpool. 
In  November,   1820,   ho   came    to  London, 
resigned  office,  and  then  returned  to  France. 
In  1822  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany appointed  him  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings 
as  Governor-General.     He  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  went  down  to  Liver- 
pool to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  when  I^ord 
Castlereagh   (the  Marquis  of  Ix>ndonderry, 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs)  suddenly 
committed  suicide.     Canning    gave  up  the 
brilliant  prospect   of    the  Viceroyalty,  and 
succeeded    Londonderry.      Ho    now  showed 
his    resemblanco   to    those    English    states- 
men,   who,   like   Chatham   and  Palmerston, 
have  been  able  to  sympathise  with  the  as- 


pirations of  foreign  Liberals.  He  supported 
constitutional  principles  against  the  re- 
actionary efforts  of  Mettemich.  He  protested 
against  the  Congress  of  Venice,  and  against  thu 
intervention  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Holy  AUianoe. 
He  was  the  fint  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America ; 
as  he  said  he  *'  called  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.*'  He 
protected  constitutional  government  in  Por- 
tugal, and  effected  the  severance  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil.  He  still  longed  anxiously  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  but  this 
was  temporarily  hindered  by  the  agitation  of 
0*Connell,  and  was  not  effected  till  two  yoar^ 
after  Canning's  death.  He  supported  Hus- 
kisson  in  preparing  the  way  for  free  trade, 
and  laboured  to  effect  tho  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  Feb.,  1827,  Canning  became  Prime 
Minister.  His  last  act  was  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  July,  1827.  He  died  on  the  follow- 
ing  August  8th.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
shock  to  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
for  he  was  the  most  prominent  opponent 
of  the  system  of  reaction  which  was  €m- 
deavouring  to  stamp  out  aspirations  for 
liberty  wherever  they  were  found,  and 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  violent  outbreaks 
of  1830  and  1848.  Few  names  stand  hightr 
on  the  roll  of  English  ministers. 

Canning's  Spe^chn,  published  in  6  vola , 
London,  1888.  The  boBt  anthoritMS  for  his 
life  ore  the  two  works  of  his  private  oecpa 
tary,  Stapleton,  77m  PoUtiedl  Life  of  th* 
Rt.  Hon.  Qeorge  Canning^  3  vols.,  1831,  ax^ 
Oeorge  Canning  and  Hig  Timet^  1856.  Tbero 
is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  hia  career  in  Ixucd 
DaUing'a  Historical  Charaaters.  [Q.  B.] 

Canniiiff,  Charles  John,  Yiscount  {b. 
1812,  d.  ISOU),  third  son  of  George  Canning, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester  Lodges  Kensington, 
Dec.  14, 1812.  Ho  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  August,  1836,  he  was 
returned  for  Warwick,  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  six  woeks.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother*  Viscountess  Canning, 
March  15,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deaths  of  his  two  elder 
brothers.  He  g^dually  acquired  tho  reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  conscientious, 
painstaking  young  statesman,  without  taking 
any  very  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In 
1841  he  was  offered  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaim.  In 
1846  he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  began  to  take  a  larger  shan' 
in  the  business  of  the  House.  In  1848  he 
supported  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill ;  in 
1860  he  supported  Lord  Derby's  resolution 
condemning  Lord  Palmcrston^s  foreign  polirA\ 
and  spoke  against  Lord  John  Russell's  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  In  1851  Lord  Derbv 
offered  him  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  refuse*!, 
feeling  himself  really  a  liberal.    In  1852 
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came  into  office,  and  Canning  became  Post- 
master-General.   This  office  he  continued  to 
hold  under  Lord  Palmerston.   In  1855  he  was 
appointed  Crovemor-General  of  Lidia,  and  on 
Feb.  Irt,  1856,  he  disembarked  at  Calcutta. 
He  was  a   cold,   impa8si\'e  man,  to  whom 
few  would  ha^e  ventiued  to  make  known  the 
public  agitation  at  the  close  of   1856  and 
opening  of   1857 ;   and  he  may  be  entirely 
ac^aitted  of  the  charge  of  not  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with,  or  not  following  up 
if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  as  yet  intan- 
gible and  confused  rumours.   When,  however, 
the  mutinies  did  begin.  Lord  Canning  issued 
onier  after  order,  warning  the  sepoys  against 
any  false  reports,  and  disclaiming  any  idea  of 
depri\-atioii  of  caste.   Unfortunatel}',  stronger 
measures  than  these  were  necessary  to  have 
Ftifled  the  Indian  Mutiny.      When  once  it 
had  broken  out  he  did  his  best  to  bring  up 
troops  to  the  front,  and  he  endowed  ever>' 
T>etson  in  authority  with  extra  powers,  while  at 
u.e  same  time  refusing  to  allow  any  retaliatory 
massacres.     In  1858,  on  the  termination  of 
tiie  Mutiny,  he  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all 
Ottde,  though  this  was  repudiated  by  the 
Beard  of  ControL   In  August,  1858,  he  issued 
from  Allahabad  the  proclamation  prowding 
for  the  sole  dominion  of  the  crown,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  East   India 
Company.     The  rest  of  Lord  Canning's  ad- 
minigtration  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
judicial  reforms  in  1860 — 61,  the  completion 
of  many  railways  and  canals,  and  the  famine 
in  the  North-west  Provinces,  1860 — 61.      In 
I.S62  lady  Canning  died:  this  hastened  the 
<iq>arture  of  the  viceroy.    His  health  had 
be4a  oonsideiably  impaired  by  the  cares  of 
the  previous  six  years;  and  he  died  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  England  (June  17, 
1  ^3),  ^  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  industrious 
ud  amscientious  public  servant "  (limea). 

Canon  l^w.  [Ecclesiastical  Jurib- 
Dicnos.] 

Canttfrbuzy  was  probably  a  place  of  no 
importance  before  the  Boman  occupation  of 
Britain.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Duro- 
Vf'mam,  a  Latinised  form  of  its  Celtic  name, 
^htch  means  the  town  of  the  rapid  river. 
Ihe  fact  that  the  Saxons  called  it  the  burgh 
of  the  Kent  men  would  show  that  it  was  the 
most  important  place  in  the  province.  Under 
the  de«^dants  of  Hengist  it  became  the 
ca[<ital  of  Kent,  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance the  first  bishopric,  and  the  metropolitan 
^'f'i  of  England.  The  town  was  ravaged 
^vptal  times  by  the  Danes,  and  almost  de- 
«royed  by  them  in  1011.  In  1067  the  Danes 
^'unit  down  the  cathedral.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Lanfiaac  and  Anselm ;  but  partially  destroyed 
'including  the  choir)  in  1174.  It  was  rebuilt 
>'>■  WaiiMn  of  Sens  immediately  afterwards. 
Important  additions  were  made  in  the  two 
following  centuries,  but  it  was  not  till  1495 
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that  the  great  central  tower  was  completed. 
Its  importance  was  considerably  increased 
after  the  canonisation  of  Becket,  when  it  be- 
came  the  principal  centre  of  pilgrimage  in 
England.  It  was  a  town  on  the  ro3'al  demesne, 
and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve,  or  provost, 
till  the  time  of  John,  when  two  bailifis  were 
appointed :  the  right  of  electing  the  bailiffs 
being  granted  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign.  A  charter  was  granted  in 
26  Henry  VI.,  which  established  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  councilmen.  Edward 
lY.  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
formed  it  into  a  county.  The  city  came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of 
1835.  The  city  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  since  23  Edward  I. 

Canterlmryy  Archbishops  of;  Sbe  of. 
[Abchbishop.] 

Canterbnzy,  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
1st  Viscount  (b.  1780,  d,  1845),  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  called  to  the  bar,  1805,  and 
first  sat  in  Parliament  for  Scarborough,  1807. 
In  1817  he  succeeded  Mr.  Abbot  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  office  he 
held  till  1834.  The  activity  of  commercial 
enterprise  which  followed  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  led  to  a  rush  of  private  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
showed  great  skill  in  dealing  with  it.  When 
Earl  Grey  resigned  in  1832,  Manners  Sutton 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  his 
temporary  ministry';  this  was  apparently  to 
oblige  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1834,  when  Lord 
Melbourne  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
ofiice,  a  rumour  was  started  that  Manners 
Sutton  was  to  be  the  Tory  premier ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  his  active  negotia- 
tions in  forming  the  Peel  ministry,  the  Whigs 
threw  him  out,  and  elected  Sir.  Abercromby 
Speaker  in  his  place.  In  1835  he  was  called 
to  the  Upper  House. 

Cantii,  The,  were  a  British  tribe,  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  the  present  coimty  of 
Kent  (which  derives  its  name  from  them)  and 
a  part  of  Surrey.  They  were  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  and  were  the  most  important 
of  the  peoples  of  south-eastern  England. 
From  their  proximity  to  Gaul,  they  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  the  most  civilised  of  all 
the  native  tribes  at  the  time  of  Ceesar's 
invasion. 

Cantilupe.  Walter  de  {d.  1265),  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Cantilupe,  one  of  the 
itinerant  justices,  and  in  1231,  he  was  himself 
appointed  an  itinerant  judge.  In  1236  he 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  he  boldly 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  Pope.  He  sup- 
ported Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Barons' 
War,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty -four  coun- 
cillors appointed  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
Oxford  Statutes,  and  he  solemnly  absolved 
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the  barons  before  the  buttle  of  Lewes.  For 
the  part  he  took  in  the  contest,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope. 

Cantilnpe,  St.  Thomas  db  (tf.  1282), 
the  nephew  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  was  a 
roan  greatly  respected  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. In  1265  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  relinquished  the 
office  in  the  same  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  He  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  Englishman  who  was  canonised. 

Canton  was  first  visited  by  the  EInglish 
about  1634.  From  1689  to  1834  the  East 
India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  that  port.  In  1841,  during  the  £rBt 
China  War,  Canton  surrendered  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  and  the  following  year  foreigners 
were  granted  permission  to  settle  in  the  town. 
In  1856,  after  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow, 
war  was  declared  between  England  and  China, 
and  Canton  was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
The  bombardment  led  to  an  exciting  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (beginning  Feb. 
26, 1857),  in  which  men  of  all  parties  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  Lord  Palmerston's 

government,  and  a  motion,  proposed  by  Mr. 
6bden  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
was  carried  against  the  ministr>'  by  a  majority 
of  16.  Canton  was  occupied  by  the  English 
and  French  in  Dec,  1857,  and  held,  under 
English  and  French  Commissioners,  till  Octo- 
ber, 1861. 

Canute  (called  Cnut  in  the  English  of  his 
own  day — a  word  that  Pope  Paschal  II.  could 
not  pronounce,  and  therefore  Latinised  into 
Canutus),  King  {b,  eirea  995,  «.  1017, 
d.  1035),  was  the  vounger  son  of  Swegen, 
or  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Uie  tirst 
foreign  conqueror  of  all  England.  His 
connection  with  England  began  in  1013, 
when,  being  still  a  lad  in  years,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  great  expedition  that 
forced  the  English  to  take  Swe^  as  their 
king  and  drove  Ethelred  into  exile.  Young 
as  he  was,  his  father  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  tleet  and  the  care  of  the 
hostage  when  starting  on  his  southward 
march  from  Gainsborough.  But  a  few 
months  later  (Candlemas,  1014)  Sweyn  ended 
his  days;  and  the  Danish  fleet,  with  one  voice, 
chose  Canute  as  his  successor.  By  his 
father's  death  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  land- 
less viking,  a  splendid  adventurer;  for  the 
English  at  once  restored  their  native  king  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Danish  crown  fell  to 
Sweyn's  elder  son  Harold.  Caught  unpre- 
pared by  a  sudden  march  of  Ethelred,  he 
sailed  away  from  Lindcsey,  cut  off  the  hands, 
ears,  and  noses  of  the  hostages,  put  the 
wi-eiches  ashore  at  Sandwich,  and  went  off  to 
Denmark.  Next  year  (1015)  he  was  back 
again  at  Sandwich  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army.  Coasting  round  to  Poole  Bay,  he 
landed  his  men,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
master  of  Wessex.    The  first  days  of  1016 


saw  him  in  Mercia  also ;  his  burning*  and 
ravagings    soon    compelled    submission;    at 
Easter  he  was  getting  ready  to  lay  si&ge  to 
London,  the  only  part  of  England  that  still 
de6ed  his  power.     But  at  this  moment  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  and  the  accession  of  his 
vigorous  son  Edmund  to  the  command  of  the 
national  cause,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conflict. 
Inside  London,  Edmund  was  chosen  king: 
outside,  Canute ;  and  a  fierce  and  chequered 
struggle  between  the  rivals  began.    Edmund 
rallied  the  men  of  Wessex  to  his  standard ; 
there  were  two  Danish  sieges  of  London,  both 
unsuccessful;    five    minor    battles,    four    of 
which  are  given  as  English  victories,  one  as 
doubtful ;  and  one  last  great  battle,  that  of 
Assandun,  in  Essex  (Ashington  or  Athdon). 
This  was  a  terrible,  seemingly  a  cnishing, 
overthrow    of    Edmund.      But    while    this 
triumph  assured  Canute  a  kingdom  in  dog- 
land,    it    failed   to  tear  Wessex    from    the 
indomitable    Edmund.      At   Olney,   in    the 
Severn,  the  rivals  came  together,  and  agreed 
on  a  division  of  the  land  between  them  which 
made  the  Thames  the  common  boundary  of 
their  dominions.   This  compact  had,  however, 
but  a  brief  trial.    On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov. 
30)  Edmund  died;  and  in  1017  Canute  was 
accepted  as  king  of  the  whole  kingdom  (1017 
— 1035).  Hisreign  was  comparatively  unevent- 
ful.   He  began  it  by  dividing  the  realm  into 
four  earldoms,  giving  two  of  them  to  Danei<, 
a  third  to  Edric,  the  treacnerous  Englishman, 
and  keeping  Wessex  under  his  own  immediate 
rule.      He  put  away  his  Danish  wife    and 
married  Emma,  King  £)thelred*s  widow,   a 
lady  nearly  double  his  age.    He  slew  the  one 
son  of  Ethelred  who  was  within  his  reach, 
Edwy,  and  sent  the  two  little  sons  of  his  doad 
antagonist  to  Norway,  to  be  made  away  with 
there.     He  had  three  other  Englishmen  of 
high  rank  put  to  deaih,  and  soon  took  the  same 
course  with  the  traitor  Edric.     Next    year 
(1018)  he  wrung  from  the  country  a  payment 
of  £83,000  to  satisfy  his  fleet,  the  bulk  of 
which  thereupon  carried  his  army  back  to 
Denmark.    Having  thus  established  his  throne, 
he  entered  upon  the  line  of  conduct  that  has 
gained  him  the  good  word  of  modem  his- 
torians,   purposing    henceforward    to    rule 
England  for  the  English  and  by  the  English. 
One  by  one  the  leading  men  of  Danish  Dirth 
were  removed  from  England  or  slain,   and 
their  places  given  to  Englishmen.    Thus  the 
famous  Godwin  and  renowned  Leofric  cam** 
to  hold  posts  of  the  highest  trust;   indeed, 
after  a    little,   Canute  handed  over  to  the 
former  his  own  special  care,  the  earldom  of 
Wessex.     He  confirmed  the  laws  of   Kins; 
Edgar,  who  had  made  no  distinction  betweon 
the  Danish  and  purely  English  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  treatingall  his  subjects Hsmembers  of 
the  same  body  politic.    He  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  people  by  religious  foundations^ 
by    gifts  to  monasteries  and  churches,    by 
doing  reverence  to  the  saints  and  holy  places 
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they  mvered,  by  preferring  the  charch- 
men  they  honoured,  and  by  many  other 
graciooB  and  politic  acta.  Though  other  conn- 
tries  dftmanded  h^a  care,  he  beatowed  the 
hugest  ahare  of  hia  time  and  attention  on 
England,  making  her  intereata  hia  peculiar 
ctmcem.  We  are  told  that  he  even  placed 
Kngliah  biahopa  in  Danish  aeee,  and  brought 
Rngliah  workmen  to  instruct  hia  Daniah  sub- 
jects in  their  handicrafta.  And  in  England 
itadf  he  seems  to  have  favoured  Weaaex  moKt. 
Kor  ia  this  strange.  It  is  true  that  he  waa 
iapreme  lord  of  many  lands ;  Harold's  death 
in  101 S  gave  him  Denmark;  Norway  he  con- 
qoered  in  1028  ;  in  1031  he  isvaded  Scotland, 
and  made  King  Malcolm  admit  his  superiority; 
Swden  ia  also  reckoned  among  his  vassal 
kingdoms.  But  no  one  of  these  could  in  real 
worth  compare  with  England;  and  of  England, 
Weaaex  waa  the  fairest  portion.  In  1027  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  wrote  from 
thence  a  letter  to  hia  English  people,  full  of 
peoitenoe  for  the  past,  good  promiaea  for  the 
future,  and  lofty  mond  sentiment.  He  was 
in  high  esteem  among  foreign  princes ;  his 
nster  Edith  married  Robert,  &e  Norman 
duke;  hia  daughter  Gunhild,  King  Henry 
II  r.  of  Germany.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury'  in 
November,  1035,  perhaps  still  under  forty 
Tears  of  age.  Canute  haa  been  greatly 
praised  by  some  modem  historiana.  Dr.  Stubbs 
reckons  him  among  the  *'  conscious  creators 
of  English  greatness;"  Mr.  Freeman's  judg- 
ment of  hia  policy  and  character  is  exceedingly 
favoorable.  Clearly  his  rule  brought  many 
blesinga  to  England ;  under  it  she  enjoyed 
Ion?  unbroken  peace,  a  firm,  yet  humane, 
administration  ot  the  laws,  and  a  comparative 
^t^dom  from  vexations  imposts  and  oppres- 
nou.  In  hia  later  years  he  issued  a  body  of 
Uwt  which  testify  to  his  preservation,  in  full 
integrity,  of  the  national  constitution,  to  his 
^Wd  for  religion,  to  his  strict  impartiality, 
ud  respect  for  the  people's  righta.  The  quiet 
tkat  settled  down  on  the  land  may,  perhaps, 
be  explained  in  part  b}'  his  institution  of  the 
HiHsrUf  a  permanent  force  of  fighting-men, 
3,000  or  6,000  in  number,  owing  obedience  to 
A  military  code — ^the  earliest  approach  to  a 
"Standing  army  in  England.  Not  without 
reason  did  the  common  folk  cherish  his 
Bfmory,  if  only  by  repeating  simple  tales  of 
hia  8a}'ings  and  doings. 

An^U'Sazom  CkrmieU:  Freeman,  BUtory  of 
the  V«rm«n  Conqiett.  vol.  i. ;  tiappenberg, 
AmfUSutom.  Kim^  vol.  ii.  [J^  R.] 

Cape  Broton,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
^ova  Scotia,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  it, 
*as  first  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  but 
ranained  practically  uninhabited  until  1714, 
vhen  it  waa  occupied  by  the  French  for  fish- 
ing purpoaea;  a  few  years  later  the  town  of 
Loaisbourg  was  built,  and  the  French  estab- 
lished a  regular  aetUement  on  the  ialand, 
which  formed  a  convenient  basis  for  hostilities 
•gainst  Nova  Scotia.     In   1744,  an  attack 


was  made  upon  Fort  Ro}'al,  the  capital  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  De  Queanay,  the  Governor  of 
Cape  Breton;  the  English,  in  retaliation, 
attacked  and  took  Louisbourg,  and  held  Cape 
Breton  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  m 
1748.  In  1758  Louiabourg  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  and  General  Wolfe,  and  all  ita 
fortifications  destroyed.  A  few  years  after- 
warda,  Cape  Breton  waa  created  a  separate 
colonv,  and  Sydney,  its  present  capital,  was 
founded  in  1820.  However,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Nova  Scotia,  and  haa  ever  since 
that  time  remained  a  county. 

B.  Brown,  Hut  of  Cap*  Brgtcn,  1809. 

Cape  Coast  Castle.    [West  Africa.] 

Cape  Colony.     [South  Africa.] 

Capgrave^  John  {b.  1393,  d.  14G4),  was 
Prior  o!  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  provincial  of  the 
order  of  Auguatinian  Friars  in  England.  He 
wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1417,  and  a  work 
entitled  The  Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries, 
which  contains  the  lives  of  great  men  who 
have  borne  the  name  of  Henry.  Capgrave  is 
one  of  our  few  contemporary  authorities  for 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur}'  and 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  his  works  are  of 
some  value.  His  Chronicle  and  Book  of  the 
lUustrious  Henries  have  been  edited,  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Hingeston. 

Caradoo  (Caractacus)  (d,  drea  54).  A 
British  chief,  said  to  have  been  son  of  Uuno- 
belin  or  Cvmbeline.  At  the  head  of  the 
Silurians  of  the  West,  Caradoc  carried  on  a 
struggle  of  nine  years  against  the  Romans 
under  Vespasian  and  Plautius.  After  sus- 
taining frequent  defeats,  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  his  own  district  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Brigantes,  whose 
queen,  Cartismandua  (q.v.),  delivered  him  up  to 
Ostorius  Scapula  (a.d.  51).  He  was  carried 
in  chains  to  Rome,  where  his  dignity  and 
noble  bearing  are  said  to  have  induced  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  order  hia  release.  His 
subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

Tacitna,  Annal.y  lib.  zii.,  and  BUI,,  lib.  iii. ; 
Die  Caaaina,  lib.  iz. 

CarausillS  {d,  293)  was  a  native  of 
Batavia,  and  the  first  "  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
onid."  In  this  office  he  managed  to  accumu- 
late great  wealth,  and,  in  286,  with  the  aid 
of  some  Frankish  warriors,  seized  the  great 
naval  station  of  Gesoriacum,  and  proclaimed 
himself  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  His 
talents  enabled  him  to  keep  this  position  and 
maintain  hii4  power  in  Britain  till  293,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officer,  Allectus. 

Cart>err7  ^^^^  (near  l^Iusselburgh)  is 
the  place  where  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and 
Queen  Mary  met  those  of  the  Confederate 
liords,  June  14,  1667.  There  was  no  actual 
collision,  but  Bothwell,  seeing  that  his  chances 
of  victory  were  almost  hopeless,  made  hia 
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escape,  while  Mary  sairendered  herself  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange. 

Cardmakar,  John,  a  notorious  preacher 
of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield  during  the  Marian  persecution. 
May,  1555.  He  recanted  when  examined 
before  Gardiner,  but  subsequently  withdrew 
his  recantation. 

Cardwellt  Edward,  Viscount  (b.  1813), 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  ana  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
1842  as  member  for  Clitheroe.  He  supported 
Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  financial  changes  of  1845 — 
46.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from 
1845 — 46,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration.  In 
1859  he  accepted  the  ofiSce  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1861  to  1864,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Dec.,  1868,  he 
became  Secretary  for  War  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  In  his  former  capacity 
his  name  is  associated  with  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase in  the  army.  In  1874  he  resigned  with 
his  colleagues,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Cartflia|f6  Bay^  ^^  St.  Lucia,  is  famous 
as  having  been,  in  1778,  the  scene  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  Fi-ench,  under  the  Count 
d*Estaing,  and  the  British,  under  Admiral 
Barrington  and  General  Meadows.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated. 

Carew*  Sir  Gborob  (d.  1613  ?),  was 
secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  a 
distinguished  diplomatist,  being  sent  by 
Eliza&th  as  her  ambassador  to  Poland,  1597, 
and  by  James  I.  to  France,  1605 — 9.  He 
was  the  author  of  A  Relation  of  the  State  of 
France^  printed  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1749. 

Carew,  Sir  Nicholas  (d.  1539),  was  a 
courtier  and  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was 
executed  March  3,  1539,  for  the  offence  of 
having  held  conversations  with  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  about  **a  change  in  the  world," 
which  was  supposed  to  imply  a  design  of 
setting  Cardinal  Pole  on  the  throne  in  place  of 
the  king.  Bletchingley  Park,  in  Surrey,  one 
of  his  forfeited  possessions,  was  subsequently 
granted  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  as  a  portion  of  her 
separation  allowance. 

CareWf  Sir  Petbr  {d.  1575),  of  Mohun 
Ottoiy,  in  Devonshire,  spent  his  boyhood  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Western  rebellion,  in 
1549,  Sir  Peter  and  his  brother  were  sent  down 
to  Devonshire  with  orders  to  crush  the  insur- 
gents ;  they  were,  however,  unable  to  make  head 
against  them  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments under  Ijord  Russ(>ll  and  Lord  Grey ; 
in  fact,  the  violence  of  the  Carew  party  was 


said  by  Somerset  to  have  widely  extended 
the  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  the  iiLSur- 
gents,  Carew  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary, 
whom  he  proclaimed  in  Devonshire,  1553. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  he  joined  the 
anti- Spanish  party,  and  was  entrusted  'with 
the  task  of  raising  Devonshire,  while  8ir 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  to  raise  Kent.  His  action, 
however,  in  the  rebellion  of  1549  had  made 
him  so  unpopular  with  the  country  people 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  effectual 
against  the  government,  and  was  compellod 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  France  for  the  re» 
mainder  of  Mary*s  reign.  In  1560,  C^arew 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.),  and  in 
the  same  ^-ear  was  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  reorganise  the  army  in  Scotland.  A  few 
years  later  Sir  Peter  became  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Munster,  where  many  cruelties 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  joined  the  expedi- 
tion of  Essex  in  1575,  but  died  the  same  year. 

Carew*!  Life,  bjr  John  Vowel,  ma  edited  by 
Mr.  Macleaa,  Lond.,  16S7. 

Cargill,  Donald,  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  was  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  1680. 
For  having  excommunicated  Charles  II.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was,  on  his  capture  at 
Glasgow,  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  executed, 
July  26,  1681.     [Came&omians.] 

Carletoily  Sib  Dudlbt.    [Dorcbb8tbb, 

LOHD.] 

Carleton,  Gut.    [Dorchbstbr,  Lord.] 

Carleton,  Hbnrt  Botlb,  Ist  Baron 
{d,  1725),  was  a  leading  Whig  politician.  In 
1701  hewascreated  Lo^  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  waa  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  "tacking"  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  He  waa  em- 
ployed by  Godolphin  to  request  Addison  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  being  The  Campaign., 
In  1707  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  SacheverelPs 
trial,  and  in  consequence  of  that  ill-adrised 
step  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  Boyle  was  raiaed 
to  the  peerage,  and  created  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  an  office  he  held  until  hiii 
death.  "  He  was,*'  says  Budgell,  **  endowed 
with  great  prudence  and  winning  address; 
his  long  experience  in  public  affairs  gave  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  business." 
Budgell's  Liv0M  of  tke  BoyltB, 

Carlisle  was  probably  a  Roman  station, 
and  has  been  identified  with  Luguvallam  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  from  which,  indeed, 
the  name  has  been  derived — Caer-Lael.  The 
town  was  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  875,  and  re- 
built with  a  strong  castle  by  William  Rufus. 
It  was  held  by  the  Scots  durin^^  their 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  beginning:  cf 
the  great  church  of  St.  Mary's  ia  attributed  to 
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David  L,  King  of  Scotland.  Suliflaqueiitly 
it  wu  frequentljr  besieged  in  the  course  of 
the  bolder  wars,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sieges  being  the  unsuccessful  one  by  William 
the  Lion  (1173).  The  place  surrendered  to 
Charles  Edward  in  1745,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  proclaimed  him  king.  The  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Rof  us,  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648. 

Culiale,  Gborob  William,  7th  Earl 
07  [b.  1802,  d.  1864),  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church.  In  1826  he  accompanied 
hi  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  his  visit 
to  Russia  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  He  was  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Hottse  of  Commons  for  the  family  seat  of 
Uorpeth,  and  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
was  in  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
RoBsian  emperor.  During  the  agitation  of 
the  Refonn  Bill  he  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
£arl  Grey,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment which  followed  the  success  of  General 
Oascoyne's  motion,  he  was  returned  for  Tork- 
fihire,  which  seat  he  held  till  the  passing  of 
the  Refonn  Bill  in  1832.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1836  to  1841,  and 
Chaooellar  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1849  to  18dl.  In  1855  he  became  Lord- 
Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  and  began  a  career  of 
popularity  almost  without  parallel  anvong 
I^  viceroys.  A  change  in  the  government 
Ignored  him  for  a  short  time;  but  he  re- 
tamed  again  in  1859,  and  held  this  office  till 
the  Bommer  of  1864,  when  illness  compelled 
lum  to  lay  it  down. 

Cttlifllay   IjVCT,     COITMTBSS   OF    {b,    1600, 

tf.  1660),  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Percy, 
ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1617  she 
^  married  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died 
in  1636.  She  was  a  favourite  attendant  of 
Qneen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  Strafford's  mistress.  After  his 
<^^^  she  became  the  eonJidanU^  and  it  was 
^d  the  mistress,  of  Pym,  to  whom  she  be- 
^7«d  all  the  secrets  of  the  court,  and  it 
w  by  her  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  king's  desire  to  arrest  the  five  Members 
in  Janoary,  1642.  In  1648  she  seems  to  have 
*<^iated  the  Royalists  with  money  towards 
"uong  a  fleet  to  attack  England,  and  on  the 
^Restoration  she  was  received  at  court,  and 
^ployed  herself  in  intriguing  for  the  return 
o!  Qneen  Henrietta  to  fkgland,  which  was 
opposed  by  Clarendon  and  others.  Very  soon 
after  the  queen's  return  she  died  suddenly. 

Carliflle.  Thb  Statvtb  of  (1307),  passed 
by  Edward  I.  in  Parliament,  after  he  had  pre- 
rionaly  obtained  the  consent  of  the  barons  to 
It  in  1305,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  drain 
o{  En^flh  gold  to  Rome  by  clerical  exactions. 
It  forbade  the  paj-mcnt  of  tallages  on 
P^mastic  property,  and  rendered  illegal  other 
imposts  by  which  money  was  to  be  sent  out 


of  the  country.  Though  never  acted  upon, 
this  statute  is  most  important  as  the  precedent 
on  which  the  Acts  of  Proviaors  and  Praemunire 
and  the  whole  series  of  anti-papal  assertions 
of  the  independence  of  Knglish  nationality 
were  based. 

SeattttM  cftht  EnUm,  i.  lAO. 

Carlow,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
castles  founded  by  the  Xorman  conquerors  of 
Ireland,  was  often  taken  and  re-taken  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  July,  1650,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Royalists,  and  after  a  short 
siege  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under 
Sir  Hardress  Waller.  In  May  25,  1798,  a 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  royal  troops 
and  the  rebels,  in  which  400  of  the  latter 
were  killed. 

Camawon,  Hekrt  Howard  Molykbuz 
Hekhekt,  4th  Eahl  of  {h,  1831),  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration^ 
1858—9,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administra- 
tion, 1866.  He,  however,  resigned  on  account 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  in  1867.  On  the  formation 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet  in  1874,  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  second  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  1878  he  resigned, 
on  account  of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question. 

Camatio  was  the  name  formerly  given 
to  the  district  in  south-eastern  India  ex- 
tending aJong  the  coast  from  the  Guntoor 
Circar  to  Cape  Comorin,  now  included  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  countr}'  was  governed 
by  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  at  Arcot.  It  was 
cut  up,  however,  in  the  south  by  the  Mah- 
ratta  Hngdom  of  Taniore,  the  British  and 
French  settlements,  and  the  almost  indepen- 
dent districts  of  the  Polygars  of  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  &c.  It  was  feudally  subject  to 
the  Viceroy,  or  Nizam,  of  the  Deccan.  In 
1743  Anwur-ud-Deen  was  appointed  Nabob 
by  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  On  his  death,  the 
succession  was  disputed  between  Chunda 
Sahib,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French,  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  supported  by  the 
English.  The  latter  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  nominee  as  Nabob  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Camatic ;  but  both  he  and  his  sou, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah,  who  succeeded  in  1795, 
failed  to  raise  themselves  from  a  position  of 
dependence  on  the  English.  The  discovery 
of  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sahib 
(q.v.)  determined  Lord  Wellesley  on  annex- 
ing the  country,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
alliance  treaties  had  thereby  been  broken. 
On  the  death  of  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  therefore, 
an  arrangement  was  made  (1801)  with  Azim- 
ulOmrah,  his  nephew,  to  the  effect  that  the 
entire  civil  and  military*'  government  of  the 
state  should  be  resigned  to  the  Company,  and 
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one-fifth  of  the  revenue  should  he  reserved 
for  his  support.  On  his  death,  in  1825, 
the  title  was  continued  to  his  infant  son,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  childless,  in  1853, 
the  title  was  extinguished. 

Camef  Sir  Edward  (d,  1561),  was  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  where  he  hecame  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  in  1624.  He  was  frequently  em* 
ployed  as  envoy  to  various  foreign  princes  hy 
Henry  VIII.  In  1530  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Rome  to  arg^e  against  the  citation  of 
Henry  to  appear  at  the  Papal  Court.  He 
fi^uently  represented  the  English  sovereign 
at  Rome  under  ISIary,  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  was  finally  detained 
by  Paul  TV.  at  Rome,  and  compelled  to 
become  governor  of  the  English  Hospital 
there.  This  was  declared  to  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Edward,  who  dis- 
Uked  the  religious  changes  of  Elizabeth,  was  a 
wiUing  captive. 

Carolina,  Qttbiw  {b,  1682,  d,  1737), 
wife  o!  King  George  II.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach.  In  the  year  1705  she  married 
Prince  Geor^  of  Hanover,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  immorality,  she  maintained  the 
greatest  influence  during  his  life.  During 
the  quarrels  of  her  husband  and  his 
father,  she  retained  her  influence  over  the 
first  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
second.  In  1727  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  When  Wolpole  was  displaced  from 
power,  it  the  commencement  of  the  reig^, 
she  espoused  his  cause,  being  persuaded  of 
his  financial  abilities,  and  attracted  by  the 
jointure  of  £100,000  a  year  he  secured  m  her 
favour.  She  therefore  persuaded  the  king  that 
Compton  was  unfitted  for  the  post  of  minister. 
During  her  life  she  continued  the  firm  friend 
of  Walpole,  and  upheld  his  policy  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroad.  She  was  deeply  morti- 
fied when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
Excise  scheme.  In  1737  she  reprieved 
Porteous,  who  was  condemned  for  firing  on 
the  crowd  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  quarrel  between  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  her  husband,  she  violently  es* 
pousod  the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  consequence, 
she  and  her  son  were  on  extremely  bad 
terms,  and  the  queen  often  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  prince's  death.  Her  influence 
over  the  king  continued  unimpaired  till  the 
end  of  her  Ufe,  and  on  her  death-bed  the 
monarch  gave  a  rather  curious  testimony  of 
it.  The  dying  queen  besought  her  husband 
to  marry  again.  *'Non,*  answered  the 
sobbing  prince,  "i'aurai  des  mattresses." 
"  Oh,  mon  Dieu ! "  was  the  reply ;  "  cela 
n*emp6che  pas.'*  Caroline  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  intelleirtual  ability.  She  knew 
something  of  philosophy  and  theolog}%  and 
affected  the  character  of  patroness  of  litera- 


ture and  poetry.    She  took  creditable  pains 

to  get  the  higher  posts  in  the  Church  filled 

by  men  of  learning  and  character.    She  was 

a  valuable  ally  of  Walpole,  and  materially 

assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 

The  best  ooootmt  of  the  aoeen  is  gained  from 
Herre/a  Ifeiaoir*.  See  ai«o  Horace  Walpole, 
M§m<nr$,  and  Stanhope,  Siat.  of  Eng, 

Caroline    of   Bmnswiok,    Qveks% 

wife  of  George  IV.  {b.  1768,  d.  1821),  was  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Charles  William  Frederick 
of  Brunswick,  who  died  after  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  1806,  and  sister  of  Duke 
William  Frederick,  who  was  kiUed  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  1815.  Her  mother,  Augusta, 
was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales, 
and  sister  of  George  III.  At  the  ag«  of 
twenty-seven  the  princess  was  married  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Regent 
and  king.  A  more  unfortunate  choice  oould 
not  have  been  made.  The  prince  waa  already 
married  to  Mis.  FitsHerbert,  and  although  that 
marriage  was  considered  void  under  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  he  was  averse  to  con- 
tracting any  other  similar  tie.  The  princess 
had  been  badly  brought  up,  was  clever, 
but  uneducated  and  undisciplined,  im- 
pulsive and  indiscreet,  with  a  good  heart, 
but  devoid  of  regulating  judgment.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  April  8,  1795.  A 
daughter,  afterwards  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  was  bom  on  January  7,  1796.  Even 
before  this  the  prince  had  treated  his  wife  so 
badly  as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  his 
father.  He  now  wrote,  on  April  30,  1796,  to 
say  that  they  were  to  live  apart  This  rer 
pudiation  of  his  wife  without  any  reason 
except  personal  dislike,  within  a  year  of  their 
marriage,  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and 
almost  to  excuse,  any  conduct  of  which  she 
might  afterwards  have  been  guilty.  Matt<>ni 
remained  thus  for  the  next  ten  years.  The 
princess  Uved  quietly  at  BlacUieath.  In  the 
year  1806  rumours  were  set  afloat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  improper. 
She  always  had  a  fancy  for  children,  and 
before  her  death  had  adopted  half-a-dosen. 
At  this  time  she  had  adopted  a  child  named 
William  Austin,  and  scandal  said  she  was  his 
mother.  A  delicate  investigation  was  ordered, 
evidence  was  laboriously  collected,  and  a  r(»port 
laid  before  the  king.  The  report  acquitted 
the  princess  of  improper  conduct,  but  seemed 
to  fix  upon  the  charge  of  indiscretion. 
Assisted  by  Perceval  and  others,  she  vigor- 
ously defended  herself,  and  was  entirely 
acquitted  by  a  Minute  of  Council  in  180f. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  was  heir  to  the 
crown.  As  a  child  she  had  been  allowed  to 
see  her  mother  regularly,  but  as  she  was 
growing  up,  the  permission  began  to  h^ 
refused.  Canning  and  Brougham  took  the 
side  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  had  the 
whole  force  of  popular  opinion  with  her,  for 
the  prince  was  very  much  disliked,  and  the 
wrongs  of    the  princess  were  calculated  to 
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touch  ihe  hflart  of  the  multitude.    The  queen 
took  a  strong  diidike  to  her,  and  about  1813 
she    was    forbidden   to    attend    the    royal 
drawing-room.       In  June,    1814,   she  went 
abzoad,  with  an  allowance  of  £35,000  a  year. 
8he  went   first  to  Brunswick,  and  then  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.      Her  conduct  was 
rery  eccentric,  and  her  suite  giaduallv  left 
her^  upon   which  she  fell   into    the  hands 
of  an  Italian  family  named  Bergami.    She 
vent  to  Jerusalem,  and    then  returned  to 
Italy,  living  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  on  the  Lake 
of  Como.     On  January  29,  1820,  George  IV. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife  assumed 
the  title  of  queen.     Before  this  a  commission 
had  been  sent  out  to  Milan  to  collect  evidence 
of  the  queen's  conduct  during  her  sojourn  at 
the  Villa   d'Este.      The    king  ordered  her 
name  to  be  omitted  from  the  Liturgy,  and 
forbade  royal    honours  to    be   paid  her  at 
foreign  courts.     The  queen,  finding  herself 
thus  treated  at  Bome,  determined  to  come  to 
Ea^and.     She  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiaam  in  London.    Immediately  after  her 
arcival  steps  for  commencing  her  trial  were 
taken  in  ^  House  of  Commons.  On  November 
6  the  BiU  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
fiz,  and  on  the  third  reading  it  was  passed 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn.   This  result  was  received  with  general 
dehght  throughout  the  country.  On  November 
29  the  queen  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a 
great  peril  and  affliction.    In  the  next  session 
•f  Plarliament    she   accepted  a  pension    of 
£oO,000  a  year  from  the  government,  and  from 
that  time  her  popularity  gradually  declined. 
In  1821  George  IV.  determined  to  be  crowned 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Hall.    The 
qoeea    daisaed,  according   to    ancient  pre- 
cedent, to  share  the  ceremony  with  him.    At 
an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  coronation 
the  queen  set  oat  with  a  coach  and  six.     She 
bad  no    ticket  of  admittance,  and  was  re- 
palsed  by  the  officials.    As  she  retreated  the 
}een  of  the  crowd  followed  her.     This  was 
oa   July   19,  and  she  died  on    August    7. 
However  much  she  may  have  been  deficient 
in  moral   dignity,  we   may  feel  convinced 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  grave 
charges  brought  against  her  chanicter;  and 
that  for  the  lighter  indiscretions  of  her  life, 
her  education    and   the    treatment    of   her 
husband  are  quite  suflicient  both  to  account 
and  to  atone. 

Paati,  Snaliseks  Otuchiohte  ami  1815 ;  Speaoer 
Walpdla,  JETift.  of  Eng.  nne9  1816;  Tlu  GrevOU 
Mtmoir*:  G.  Boee,  Diary;  Duke  of  Backing- 
buBu  Jfmoir*  vf  tlM  Cowrt  of  ikt  Btgmey. 

[0.  B.] 


,  William  {b.  1649,  d.  1715), 

was  educated  at  Utredit,  where  he  became  ac- 
qnainied  with  William  III.  He  was  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot 
and  was  tortured  at  Edinburgh.  After  the 
Bevohition,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 


William,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  un- 
official secretary  for  Scotch  affiurs.  The 
king  appointed  Garstares  his  chaplain  in  Scot* 
land.  In  1704  he  became  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  the  Union.  "Sprung  of  that 
respectable  middle  class,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"to  whom  it  has  been  in  a  manner  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  ScotA  priesthood  to 
belong,  id  rose  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  proudest  heads  of  the  proud 
feudal  houses  of  Scotland."  Carstares  was 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  and  is  honour- 
ably distinguished  among  the  public  men  of 
his  age  by  his  firmness  and  honesty.  A 
volume  of  Carstares's  State  Fapera  and  Lettert 
was  published  in  1774,  and  is  of  considerable 
value  as  illustrating  Scottish  afEairs  during 
the  Revolution. 

M'Cormick,  LiU  ofCaratam  prefixed  to  the 
State  Papen;  Story,  Character  and  Career  of 
WUliam  Carstareet  1874;  Macanlay,  Hui.  of 
Snf. ;  and  Barton,  Ht«i.  of  Scotland. 

Carte,  Thomas  {b.  1686,  d,  1754),  bom 
at  Clifton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the 
Church.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Stiiarts.  He  declined  to  take  the  oath  to 
George  L,  and  abandoned  the  priesthood ;  and, 
being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Jacobite 
plots  of  1715  and  1722,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  Fiance,  where  he  resided  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  Uie  author  of  a  Life  of  Jamet^  Duke  of 
Onnotide,  3  vols,  folio ;  and  a  Hietory  of  England 
to  the  year  1654.  Both  are  valuable  works, 
showing  much  learning  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  though  the  strong  Stuart 
partisanship  of  the  writer  is  very  marked,  es- 
pecially in  the  life  of  Ormonde. 

Carteret,  Lord.  [Graitvillb,  Johw 
Cautbbbt,  Eakl.] 

CarthludaaSf  The,  one  of  the  regular 
monastic  orders,  was  an  ofbhoot  of  the 
Benedictines.  The  order  was  instituted 
at  Chartreuse,  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  in 
1080.  The  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  much  more  rigorous  and 
austere.  The  Carthusians  came  into  England 
about  1180;  but  they  failed  to  make  much 
way  in  the  coimtry.  There  were  only  nine 
monasteries  of  the  order  in  England :  ^  the 
Charterhouse  (the  name,  of  course,  is  a 
corruption  for  Chartreuse)  in  London,  and 
those  at  Witham,  Henton,  Beauval,  St.  Anne's 
Coventry,  Kingston-on-Hull,  Mountgrace, 
Eppworth,  and  Shene.  There  were  no  Car- 
thusian nunneries  in  England. 

Cartunattndaa  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Biigantes,  from  whom  Caractacus,  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Romans  (a.d.  51),  sought  shelter 
and  assistance,  nnd  by  whom  he  was  treacher- 
ously betrayed  to  his  enemies.  [CARAOoa] 
According  to  Tacitus,  Cartismandua  quitted  her 
husband,  Yenusius,  and  married  his  armour- 
bearer,  Vellocatus.  Venusius  drove  her  from 
her  texritories,  and  forced  her  to  seek  an  asylum 
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in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  who  marched 
into  the  district  and  took  possession  of  it. 
Tncitus,  Annal.,  zii.  36,  40 ;  Hid.  U.  45. 

Olurtwrigllt,  Thomas  {b.  1535,  d.  1603), 
the  leader  of  the  Chorch  of  England  party  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  which  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  during 
the  Marian  persecution.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  returned,  and  acquired  g^reat  re- 
putation as  a  preacher,  becoming  so  active 
a  supporter  of  a  Presbyterian  polity,  and  so 
determined  an  opponent  of  episcopacy  that 
he  was  prohibited  from  occupying  the  pulpit, 
and  expelled  from  the  university.  In  1572 
he  published  his  Adtnonition  to  Parliament 
(q.v.),  and  was  drawn  into  a  long  controversy 
with  Archbishop  Whitgift.  In  1584  he  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  but 
released  by  the  queen.  In  1590,  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Leicester,  Cartwright 
was  examined  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  "  for  setting  up  a 
new  discipline  and  a  new  form  of  wor^ip/' 
remaining  in  confinement  for  nearly  two  years. 
Hook,  Livf  of  ihs  AvcWnthop; 

Caraca|f«  was  a  tax  on  every  carucate  or 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  first  imposed 
over  the  whole  country  by  Richard  I.  in  1 198, 
when  the  tax  was  five  shillings.  John,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  fixed  it  at  three 
shillings.  A  carucate  was  originally  as  much 
land  as  could  be  ploughed  by  one  team  in  a 
season,  but  it  af  terwaids  became  fixed  at  one 
hundred  acres. 

Caslialy  The  Synod  op  (1172),  was  a  great 
assembly  of  the  Irish  Church,  attended  by 
all  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  eccle- 
siastical disorders,  which  had  formed  one  at 
least  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Adrian,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.,  were  condemned.  Thus  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  was  forbidden,  the  tithe 
introduced,  the  appropriation  of  benefices  by 
laymen,  and  levying  of  cashery  on  the 
dergy  abolished.  In  other  ways,  too,  the 
Roman  discipline  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  were  recognised. 

QiraldoB  Cambrensis,  Dt  EKpugfuai,  Hibfim. 

Casket  letters  are  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  documents,  supposed  to  be  the 
correspondence  between  Bothwcll  and  Marj' 
Stuart.  Bothwell  left  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
a  casket  containing  some  papers,  for 
which  he  sent  after  his  fiight  irom  Car- 
berry  Hill.  His  messenger  was  intercepted 
whilst  returning,  and  the  casket  and  its 
contents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  On  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  contained  in  it,  the  charge  that  she  was 
an  accomplice  in  Damley^s  murder  was 
founded.  The  letters  were  laid  before  the 
Scotch  Council  of  Grovemment,  and  the 
Hootch     Parliament    adjudged    the    charge 


S roved  (Dec.  1567).  They  were  again  pro- 
uced  before  the  English  Commissioners  at 
Westminster,  compared  with  some  other 
writings  of  the  queen*s,  and  accepted  as 
genuine  (Oct.,  1568).  The  letters  descended 
horn,  one  Scottish  regent  to  another,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie.  After  his  execution  (1584)  they 
disappeared.  Thev  had,  however,  bpt-n 
translated  into  different  languages  and  pul>- 
lished.  3£ary  continually  asserted  them  to 
be  forgeries,  and  demanded  first  to  see  the 
originals,  then  to  be  provided  with  copies 
Neither  of  these  requests  was  granted.  An 
argument  in  feivour  of  the  theory  that  the 
letters  were  forgeries  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  most  criminatory  letters  weru 
eridently  originally  written  in  Scotch,  and 
the  copies  publishea  were  a  translatifni  of  this 
Scotch  original  into  French.  But  3Ia^,  until 
after  her  fiight  into  England,  always  used  the 
French  language  in  her  letters.  Therefore 
the  conclusion  is  that  she  could  not  have 
written  these  letters.  But  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  non-existent  documents  is 
naturally  difficult  to  solve.  Amongst  English 
historians,  Froude,  Burton,  and  Laing  believe 
the  letters  genuine ;  Caird  and  Hosack  take 
the  opposite  view.  Of  foreign  writers  on  the 
subject,  Ranke,  PauH,  Mignet,  and  Gaedeko 
accept  the  letters^  whilst  Schiera,  Fhilippson, 
Gkiuthier,  and  Chantelauze,  deny  their  authen- 
ticity. 

Oautbier,  Marit  Stwnt ;  Mignet.  Ifarif  Stwati  ; 
Schiern,  BotkweU  ;  Philippson,  Wtd  BwnpA  in 
Z«ttaU«r  vom.  Pfcaipp  11. 

Ca88iterid«8,  Thb,  or  Tin  Islands,  first 
mentioned  bv  Herodotus,  and  alluded  to  by 
Polybius  and  other  early  writers,  are  gener- 
ally identified  with  the  Scilly  Isles ;  but  under 
the  name  Cassiterides  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  included.  [Scilly  Islbs.] 
Elton,  OHgifu  ^  'Rmq.  Bid. 

CassiTellaiiiiiui  (Caswallox),  at  the 
time  of  Cesar's  second  invasion  of  Britain  (b.c. 
54),  was  chief  of  the  Cassi,  and  had  shortly 
before  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trino- 
bantos  and  murdered  the  lawful  king.  The 
Roman  invasion  drove  the  tribes  of  the  south- 
east of  Britain  to  form  a  league,  at  the  head  of 
which  Cassi vellaunus  was  placed.  For  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Romans, 
but  his  stronghold  being  captured,  and  the 
other  tribes  having  deserted  him,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Caesar,  gave  up  the  country  of  the 
Trinobantes  to  Mandubratius,  son  of  the  late 
king,  and  contented  himself  with  keeping  his 
own  domains.  After  the  departure  of  Ctenr 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cassivellaunus. 

CastUlon,  The  Battle  op  (1463V  was 
the  last  engagement  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  between  England  and  France.  In  14.VJ 
the  Gascons  rose  against  the  French,  and 
besought  aid  from  England.    Talbot,  Earl  of 


Shtswibuiy,  WBB  lent  out.  and  was  at  first 
my  cucv<!ss(ul.  tn  June,  1433,  heuring  that 
lh«  Freoch  were  beneging  CaetiUon,  a  fortress 
an  lb:  DunlggiiD,  be  uuuvIuhI  with  u  bdulII 
Jmro  to  relieve  it,  but  the  Frtncli  -were 
itnmgcT  than  he  iningined,  and  lie  was 
ddeatHi  and  dain.  With  his  di>ath  ail  the 
Itopa  of  tlie  Kngliih  were  at  an  end. 
Cutlsbar  ILaceB    [1799).     The  name 

Cm  tu  ^E  cDgugunient  fon^ht  neav  Costle- 
oD  Aug^ust  26,  1798,  during  the  French 
nidoi)  In-lurid.    GeDeralslAtni  und  Uutchin- 
■na.  vith  2,UU0  Irish  militia,  a  liicge  body  of 
fFominij-.   iind  Lord  Koden's  fenciblc«,  ad- 
I        nn«d   against   Upneral   Humbert,  who  had 
'        Uid  .t   KilLik  on  the  17th  of  Iho  month, 
'(■■-'--   }:u\  with  him  800  French  troops, 
l.'ino  of   the  Iridi  rebcla.     Tdo 
t.r.  would  not  stand  their  ground, 
..in;  and  the  yeomanry  following, 
.      -   wi;!^  taken,  and  Roden'ii  honto 

"  save  the  da;-.     Of  Lake's  men 

.  killed  and  thirtj'-four  wounded; 

lAtach  loss  was  lienvicr,  but  they  took 
~  200  prisoners,  nod  the  town 
ito  the  hands  of  the  insut- 

with   whom  it   remained  for  ubout  a 

ifUii^ht.  till  the  Biirrciider  of  Uuinbert  ul 
'  ■liia^mut  k.  on  beptemlier  8th. 

CHtl«^e«gl^  ViBCODST.  [LOHBON- 

Cftvtlmi,  of  whieh  there  nre  remiunB  of 
»aHv  .^fM)  in  England  alone,  buloag  chiefly  to 
1^  pTiul  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
ibctiwliUciifthe  fourlvFutlici?ntuiy.  Itiatrue 
Ibul  ftmng  [ilacm  were  fortified  by  Alfreil 
a4  bu  nicovsort ;  bat  the««  would  tarely 
k  mnv  than  a  mound  and  u  diteh,  with 
•ixir-u  v.vfT  and  jielisadei  and  Dumesdav, 
'.:  >ni  totty-niae  liutlos.  gives  oniy 

■  ;..'.™i.,Arundel,aBeiu«tin8nnder 
r.   They  were  a  Norman  product, 

■_*    at    Herefotd  and  Warwick, 

' .  -->-'  >rks  in  place  of  masonry  show 

'   <:Tmtn    builder  used  an   existing 

-  J '  s.   They  nre  identical  in  type 

. .  nt   caitle*   of   Normandy,   and 

>  [h  thnn  in  development.    Thus 

16"  -w. Tiled  point  of  tlie  Norman  castle  is  the 

—HI  1 1  nctiutgukr  keep,  with  walls  as  much 

m  M  fed  thick,  and,  a»  at  Rochester,  ovar  lOU 

k>t  hirt.  with  ita   stalls,  ehapel,  chamber?, 

bl<iini_  wi'U^Qiaking  it  complete  in  itself  ns 

r:.     The  base  conrt  in  the  castles 

■  -.  il->!y  after  the  Nonnan  Conquest 
;.    London,  Newr«atle)   was  for 

ft  [o  th'' prolEotionofaitockBde. 

■  --■?■  ■■  '1  by  drciiit  walls,  with 

■■'    have  complete  the 

■  itiiMtion  by  Bolid  work* 

.1(1.    The  "Edwardian" 

'     I .   . : '.    n  <    exhibits    a  aystem , 

'   j>    smuTSe'led  this,  of  concen- 

'  'i.h  alulful  omuigement  nl  parts, 

I  ide  a  far   largtr  area.    Such 
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u  t-aslle  us  Bumborough  could  occonimudiite 
II  iHrgo  ttiirrisun  with  stores,  horses,  and 
rattle,  and  could  be  alonned  only  in  djitoii. 
The  duke  in  Nomumdy  had  exereised  the  right 
of  holding  a  garrison  in  the  castles  of  his 
barons,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Engliind 
jealously  maintained  the  requirenientoE  a  ro)-al 
licence  for  their  ereL-Hon.  Uf  Uie  forly->nino  in 
DoTnesday,  thirty  were  built  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  In  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  day  a,  S7S 
were  built,  or,  according  to  Halph  de  Dicoto, 
1,116.  Heary  II.,  on  his  accession,  hadto 
besiege  and  recover  for  the  ci-own  the 
"  adulterine  "  instlos :  and  after  the  revolt  of 
1 1 73  it  became  a  definite  policy  of  the  crown 
to  keep  down  their  numbers,  and  liave  a 
voice  in  tbe  appiuntment  of  awlaUnns,  One  of 
tba  first  ste}u  of  the  barons  of  12.^8  was  to  sub- 
stitute nineteen  of  themselves  for  the  alien 
fm'ouTites  as  guardians  of  the  rojikt  cashes, 
and  the  lost  stand  of  the  defeated  party  was 
made  in  Be  Montfort's  castle  of  Kenilworth 
from  Oct.,  1265,  to  Dae,  1266.  After  this  the 
castles  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  royal  power. 
Th«  Edwardian  rastles  wore  cbiuoy  national 
defences  on  the  coast  or  the  Welah  and  liiroteh 
Marches.  The  number  of  licences  to  "crenel- 
late  and  tencllate  "  rises  to  its  height  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.; 
the  Commons  In  1371  even  petition  that 
leave  to  do  this  may  be  giren  freely  for  all 
men's  houses  and  tor  the  walls  of  boroughs. 
But  these  were  castellated  mansions  rutlier 
than  true  castles.  In  them  the  keep  sinks  lo 
a  guardhouse,  the  walla  arc  Icj^h  solid,  the 
windows  are  adapted  Ut  convenience  rather 
thso  defence.  However,  under  the  Stuurts 
such  fortifled  mansions  proved  capable  of 
standing  a  siege.  But  tbe  last  tastlea  are  not 
later  than  Tudor  limes,  and  even  the  "  Peel  " 
towers,  for  defence  against  tlie  lik'als,  fall 
into  ruin  after  tho  union  uf  the  kingdoms. 
The  caetles  had  been  n  heavy  cost  and 
trouble  to  the  crown.  Bridgnoiih  alone  hod 
coat  in  repairs  £213  during  Hcnr;-  II. 's  reign ; 
the  Conatablc  of  Bridgnorth  besides  was  paid 
40  inartiB  salary;  and  the  jurors  of  125K 
declared  it  required  £20  a  year  to  keep  it  up 
in  time  of  peace.  The  tenure  of  castlo  guard, 
at  the  iDte  of  forty  days'  service  for  a  knight's 
fee.  commuted  ofl«n  for  a  mark  on  the  fee. 
was  a  burden  vexatious  both  to  nobles  and 
gentry.  Some  castles,  like  Lancaster  and 
ijicbniond,  were  associated  with  a  i)uasi-royal 
jurisdiction  over  tho  distiict.  In  others  the 
lurds  would  be  only  too  ready  to  arrogate 
such  rights.  Klany,  no  doubt,  like  Bridg- 
north, served  as  centres  of  tyranny,  even 
when  in  royal  hands.  And  this  tendency 
prahnbly  accounts  for  the  Frequent  changes 
made  by  the  crown  in  the  persona  chosen  ns 
royal  Mmstables,  and  for  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward I.  finds  it  necessary,  even  after  Henry 
II.'s  determined  assertion  of  royal  rights,  tJi 
make  the  Quo  Warranto  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdictions  claimed  by  each  of  his  barons. 
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It  is  only  by  closely  tracing  the  local  history 
of  some  one  great  castle  that  the  justice  can 
be  realised  of  Matthev^  Pansys  description  of 
them  as  **  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves," 
or  the  bitter  words  of  the  contemporary  Eng- 
lish monk  of  Peterborough  on  the  castles  of 
Stephen's  reign  :— '*  They  filled  the  land  full 
of  castles,  and  when  they  were  finished,  filled 
them  with  devils  and  evil  men;  .  .  .  then 
they  tortured  men  and  women  for  their  gold 
and  silver ;  .  .  .  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns;  .  .  .  they  spared 
neither  church  nor  churchyard;  .  .  .  they 
robbed  the  monks  and  the  clergy;  .  .  . 
the  eatih  bare  no  com;  the  land  was  all 
ruined  by  such  deeds;  and  it  was  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  saints.*' 
The  castles  of  England,  on  many  sides 
illustrate  the  national  history.  Berkeley  has 
its  story  of  royal  tragedy,  Kenilworth  of 
constitutional  struggle,  Carlisle  of  border 
romance.  The  names  of  Montgomery  and 
Balliol  and  Granville  recall  the  baronial 
families  who  brought  into  England  the  titles 
of  their  Korman  castles.  And  the  immense 
households  which  the  later  spirit  of  chivalry 
gathered  together  into  Alnwick,  or  Lancaster, 
or  Warwick  made  the  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  local  centre  of  vast 
social  influence,  even  when  the  days  of  its 
military  and  constitutional  domination  had 
passed  away. 

VioUet-le^Dnc,  Ettay  (m  Military  Architee- 
tw0;  J.  H.  Parker,  Donumtic  Architecture; 
G.  T.  Clark  in  Archceolog,  Journal,  i.  93,  xxiv. 
02;  King,  Munimenta  Antiqva;  the  Segw(i*um 
de  Richfnunde:  Selden,  Title*  o/Fonaur;Madox, 
Baronia  Angliea ;  Dugdale,  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land; Lord^  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer, 
1825-9.  2nd  Bejport,  pt.  i. ;  and  the  good  county 
hiatorieii,  Bucn  as  Surtees,  DurKam,  Ertou, 
Shropehire,  &o.  [A.  L.  8.] 

Cat«au  CambrasiSy  Thb  Treaty  of 

(April2,  ldd9)^was  concluded  between  France, 
bpain,  and  England  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  chief  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  had  been  the  question  of 
Calais,  which  the  French  wore  determined  to 
keep.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the 
French  should  keep  the  town  for  eight  years, 
and  then  restore  it.  The  P'rench  gave  up 
their  claims  on  Milan  and  Naples ;  they  also 
agreed  to  evacuate  and  raze  the  fortresses 
thoy  had  built  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  to 
give  substantial  bonds  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais.  The  Dauphin  and  Duuphiness  were 
to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  to  agree  to  re- 
cognise Elizabeth*8  right  to  the  Englirii 
crown. 

The  treaty  is  given  in  Bymer,  Faadera,  zv.  505. 

Catesby,  William  (d.  1488),  one  of 
Kichard  Iil.*s  ministers,  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1484,  and  seems  to 
have  owed  his  rise  to  Lord  Hastings,  of 
whom  he  was  at  first  a  close  follower,  though 
he  afterwards  deserted  his  cause  when 
Hastings    fell    under    the     displeasure    of 


Richard.     He    was    taken  at  the  battle  of 

Bosworth  and  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 

Henry  YII.     The  three  principal  advisers  of 

Richard  III.--Catesby,  Sir  Richard  Katclifi, 

and  Lord  Lovel,  are  held  up  to  opprobrium 

with  him  in  the  well-known  contemporary 

rhyme : — 

"  The  Cat,  the  Bat,  and  Level  the  Doer, 
Role  all  England  under  the  Hog.  '* 

Cathedral  is  properly  the  chief  church 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  the  bishop's  seat  was 
established.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
on  the  Continent  generally  followed  the  lines 
of  the  political  organisation  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  province  usually  became  the 
diocese,  and  the  church  of  the  provincial  capital 
became  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  In  Cngland« 
however,  Christianity  was  largely  brought 
by  missionaries,  who  lived  together  under 
monastic  rules.  Hence,  among  others,  many  of 
the  English  cathedrals — tf.y.,  Worcester — were 
originally  monastery  churches,  over  which  a 
bii£op  WHS  set.  In  other  cases  the  bishop 
was  set  over  a  district,  and  chose  his  own 
cathedral  church.  Hence  the  bishope*  seats 
were  frequently  changed,  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  they  were  ordered  to  bo  fixed  in  citic* 
and  walled  towns.  Thus,  among  others,  tlie 
older  cathedrals  of  Sherborne,  Seise}-,  and 
Dorchester  gave  place  to  those  of  Salisbury. 
Chichester,  and  Lincoln.  [Bishofhic] 
English  cathedrals  were  of  two  classes,  aoeord- 
ing  to  their  origin.  The  clergy  attached  to  them 
were  in  some  cases  monks,  in  others  secular 
canons.  In  the  first  case  the  bishop  reckoned 
as  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  second  ca>^ 
he  was  the  head  of  his  chapter.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  secular  and  ofBcial  duties 
of  the  bishop  tended  to  sever  him  from  hi^ 
cathedral,  and  the  chapter  took  possession  of 
it.  The  dean  became  more  powerful  than 
the  absent  bishop,  who  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  own  church,  and  retained  little  savo 
a  visitatorial  power  over  his  chapter.  The 
annals  of  most  medieval  episcopates  are  full 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  bishop  and  the 
monks  or  chapter,  leading  to  constant  appeals 
to  Rome  and  a  diminution  of  the  epiBco{«tl 
authority.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monasterioa,  the 
monastic  cathedrals  were  re-modelled.  The^ 
*'  cathedrals  of  the  new  foandation "  ar^ 
Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  Th»* 
bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  VIII. — Bristol. 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
and  Westminster — were  provided  with  cathe- 
drals after  the  same  model.  Westminster, 
though  it  lost  its  bishop,  has  retained  its  dean 
and  its  position  as  a  cathedral  church.  In 
recent  times  new  bishoprics  liave  been  f  oumU-d. 
and  the  bishop  s  seat  established  in  nld 
collegiate  and  parish  churches,  which  hav^n 
been  turned  into  cathedrals  at  Manchester. 
Ripon,  Liverpool,  St  Albaus,  and  Newcastle. 
[Chaptbk.] 


tUtHbsd  by  'ibt  SocteCy  lor 
KmjwlodgB.       [iL  C.] 

Cfttherine  of  ArBOon,  Uheen,  first 

ril'  ..1    ileniy  VIU.    (4.    HS6,  d.  153B1,  was 

liiiuuntfiM  <A  the  (our  JnupiitL-ra  o(  Ferdi- 

und,  Kiag  of  Anigun,  iinil  IbdWIIb,  Queen 

uJ  tWik,     The  foruign  pobcy  of  Uenry  VII. 

•w  lubd  on    a   miifwiil  and   devnlopmeiit 

•I  the  Uadilional  mnibvval  nllumca  between 

&i-hii'l  111(1  thi-  SpniuBh  kini^tlimis.     Ueaen. 

-  1  T  '.I'J  a  tri.4itr  was  nude  htiLvMRttw 

-  to  tement  Ihiiir  friendshiji  liy 

In  H98,  Arthur,  the  uliiiut 

.     XU.,  wM  contwclwl  to  Cuthe- 

. .  iinil  in  1301,  vhm  AlihurwuB 

J .  1 ,  CHthi'HnH  was  ni-nt  to  EngUnd. 

I     wM   then    cBlebratnl  in   St. 

:r.il;  bat  (our  inontlui  uftermirda 

J       It  waji  agreed  that  CatberiiiB 

.  .turned  Ui  Ilenry,  Arthur's  younger 

il\^iia.     A  Iib(mI  dispooation  wua  obtdincd 

"""  " "Iff  and  a  oantnct  of 

nea  Hann-  VIII. 
the  tliront!,  in  Ia09,  his  fint  act  was 
Calhtrine.     He  vug  then  eighteen 

,  lUidalle  "Tistft-enty-foiir.    Cotharine 

M(  hUilKinie,  but  Bhu  wus  lively,  of  an 
dispoaiticin,  well- inf urn  lecJ.  snd  de- 
t»  bftr  husband.  Uer  married  life  was 
A  Sn(  bappy.  But  of  her  three  sons  niid 
tvn  tljuu!hti.-rs.  All  died  in  iofMncy  eioupt 
tiny,  iibe  c«aB«l  to  beu  childnm,  uid 
ifanml  iJiiF  cfiecta  of  ndmncing  years  motli 
M*  than  Old  Henry  VIU.  ^he  had  lo>t 
flary's  aBectious,  Lot  still  retuined  bia 
lln  111^  wtim  Anne  Boltyn  appeared  upon 
lb  ttvtw.  With  tho  erowib  of  the  Mng'a 
MUdUnenl  to  Anne  scruples  about  ihQ 
nUilv  I't  his  marriage  with  Catberino 
■wf  m  hjs  mind.  In  ISSi  thcce  scruples 
tBd  •»  br  that  he  (insulted  with  Cardinal 
Ifiilti  J'  bow  to  obtain  n  diforcci.  Tbrough- 
iM  ittf  romplicatpd  negotiations  for  that 
fOfiat  Calbuiuic.  nlooo  HOil  friendleiu  as  she 
vM,  niiiiri  H  a  firm  and  diguiliiNl  attitud". 
ft>  was  inUmissive  to  Uenry'a  will  on  alt 
■nil  fmsts,  but  rcfosod  to  make  any  nd- 
wmkaa  whioli  might  facilitate  u  divorF«. 
Sw  Mood  DpuD  tbn  justina  of  her  twue,  and. 
ftawk  Wolarv  and  the  papnl  nuncio,  Com- 
MgW  I'lii'd  her  in  erery  way,  iiha  renmined 
bs..  (In  Juno  1,  lu2lP,  she  and  the  king 
.  !■  (r.re  the  legate  at  Windwir. 
r  tiiBt'd  to  admit  the  jiirisdiu- 
<  ':iirt.  nying  she  had  appealed 
K  riir   Poiw,  tScment  \1I.,   being 

Q  uw  i-nwrr  of  tliH  Emperor  Charles  V., 
•bii  ■•*  Calluirinn'a  ni^pbew,  was  driven  to 
min  tlw  appral  and  advoke  the  case  to 
t— »  U'«tsi>v  hod  failed,  and  hit  disgrace 
Stni  Henry  patiently  puraued  his 
t*l«t  "(  obtaining  a  divorre  from  Rome: 
"  Ibta  iBeanu  more  improbable,  he  attempt c<l 
"    ""   «  the  Pope.     In  1631  Cathorina 


was  ordered  to  leave  Windsor;  she  relirt-d  to 
Amptbill,  and  was  no  longer  treated  bb  qiiwa. 
Shu  slill  rtmained  firm  in  her  position  that  she 
WHS  the  kini^'s  wife  by  lawful  mnrringe,  and 
would  so  abido  till  the  court  of  Rome  shall 
have  made  thereof  an  end."  Bnt  Henry  VIII. 
made  an  end  his  own  wnv.  Oo  Mnreh  30, 
t533,  Craamer  was  ma^  Archbishop  of 
Cnntcrbury.  Ue  cdted  Catherine  to  appear 
before  him  at  Diuwbible.  Catherine  piiid  no 
heed  to  his  citation,  and  was  pronouu(«d  con- 
tunmoious.  On  May  13  Cranrntrr  gave  his 
decision  that  the  marriiige  was  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  contracted  in  defianoe 
of  the  Divine  prohibition.  From  this  time 
Catluirino  was  styled  in  EngLtnd  the  Dowager 
I'rincBSS  of  Wales.  At  Easter,  1531,  Popn 
Clement  VII.  pronounced  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  ti>  be  lawful,  snd  ordered  Ihc 
fcingto  take  bnekhislegitimate  wife.  Henry 
VIII.  replied  by  an  Act  o(  Furliamont  de- 
claring the  niamage  unlawful,  and  making  it 
treason  to  uiiestion  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Cutberine 
livad  in  retirement  in  one  of  the  royal 
mnjiors.  Henry  VIII.  did  not  cease  to  en- 
deavour to  |,Ki,-i,iv  t.-M„i  li.r  M.LiiiisBion  to  his 

will,  hut  Mil ri.-la[ith    m- ilcl  the  l«wful- 

nOB8  of  hiT  ii^miLi:.'!-.  ,'-^ly,  'liiii  iit  Kimbolton 
in  Jnnuiiry,  l.i.i'i,  :iii.l  ■■!>  i.-i  J-nthbod  wrolu 
Henry  n  li-tur  ;iBiuvui(i  liim  uf  her  (orgive- 
neas.  and  commending  to  his  care  their 
daughter  Mary.  By  Uenry'a  orders  she  was 
buried  with  becoming  pomp  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Peterborough,  which  was  floon 
after  erected  into  a  cathedral. 

Ths  Staii  Fopni  ol  Henrj  Vltl.'s  n'ga  ; 
J.  S.  Brewer.  Ttt  Ri  g«  «/  Hc-rv  Ylll. :  Pronile, 
Hiitoru  of  Knolnnd;  filrickluid,  Liin  nf  llu 
Qv>n>irtr£i<«Und.  [M.U.] 

Catherine  of  B 

of   Charlua   II.   (ft.   1 

daughter  of  .Tohn,  King  of  Portug:il.  She  wus 
married  to  CTuirlos  II.  in  laSS.  Her  married 
lifo  seems  not  to  have  been  happy,  owing  to 
her  husband's  infidelitiea  and  the  hurshnees 
and  neglect  with  which  he  treated  har.  She 
mixed  very  little  in  politics,  ami,  tbough  u 
sincere  Eoman  Catholic,  never  made  any  real 
atlempla  to  get  Romanism  re-ostublished  in 
England.  Nolwithstunding  this,  she  was  ac- 
cused by  Titus  Dates  of  plotting  against  the 
king's  life,  but  the  informer's  equivocations 
wore  detected  by  Charles,  and  the  charge  was 
dropped.  After  her  hoaband's  deslh  she 
lived  quietly  in  EngUnd  till  1692,  when  she 
retumud  to  her  native  country,  where  she 
spent  the  rest  ol  her  life. 

Catherine  of  I'rance,  Qi'-xen,  wife 

of  Hcnrv  V.  {6. 1101, rf.  UJSl,  waslhedaughter 
of  Charles  VI.  In  112(l  ahe  was  married  to 
Henry  V.,  in  aifordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  '1  reatv  of  Troyes.  By  him  alio  had  only 
onu  son,  Henry  VI.  In  "ll23  ahe  took  for 
her  second  husband  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
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gentleman  attached  to  the  court,  *'  the  small- 
neas  of  whose  estate  was  recompenced  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  person,  being  every  way  a 
very  compleat  gentleman."  By  him  she  had 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund 
Tudor,    was    the    feither    of    Henry    YII. 

[TUDORS.] 

Catherina  Eowardi  Quebk,  fifth  wife 

of  Henry  VIII.  {b.  ?1522,  d.  1542),  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Educated  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  she 
early  developed  a  taste  for  levity  and  frivolity. 
Henry  VIII.  was  captivated  by  her  beauty 
and  vivacity,  and  married  her,  July  28,  1540. 
But  the  levity  which  had  marked  her  before 
her  marriage  continued  afterwards,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  guilty  of 
improper  conduct  with  at  least  one  of  her 
former  lovers*  Derham.  In  Nov.,  1541,  she 
was  charged  with  adultery,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  On  Dec.  10  two  of  her  paramours, 
Derham  and  Culpepper,  were  beheaded.  In 
1542  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  her  was 
passed;  and  on  Feb.  12  following  she  was 
executed.  Immediately  afterwards  a  bill  was 
passed  making  it  high  treason  for  any  woman 
whom  the  king  married  or  sought  in  marriage 
to  conceal  any  questionable  circumstances  in 
her  past  life. 

Strickland,  Qumiw  of  England. 

Catherine  Parr,  Queen,  sixth  wife  of 

Henry  VIII.  (A.  1513,  d.  1548),  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  was  connected  by  birth 
with  the  Nevilles  and  other  great  ^milies. 
She  was  carefully  educated,  ana  married,  at  an 
imusually  early  age,  to  Edward,  Lord  Borough, 
who  left  her  a  widow,  and  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  was  married,  for  the  second  time,  to 
John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  with  whom  she 
lived  happily  for  several  years.    During  this 

Seriod  she  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
octrines  of  the  Reformers.  Lord  Latimer 
died  in  1542,  and  Catherine  was  besieged 
by  many  suitors.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
famed  for  hor  accomplishments,  and  her 
husband's  death  had  left  her  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  favoui-ed  of  her  suitors  was  Sir 
Thomas  SejTnour,  who,  however,  prudently 
withdrew  his  pretensions  when  the  ki n^'  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  lady.  In  July,  1543,  she 
was  married  to  Henry,  and  Uiis,  unlike  the 
king's  previous  matrimonial  alliances,  excited 
no  dissatisfaction  among  any  class  of  his 
subjects.  In  the  very  difiicult  position  of 
queen  she  acted  with  great  prudence.  She 
ministered  to  the  growing  bodily  infirmities  of 
the  king,  and  endeared  herself  to  his  children. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  sincere 
and,  as  far  as  prudence  allowed  her,  an  active 
supporter  of  Uie  Reformers.  In  spite  of  her 
great  caution,  Henry  conceived  a  mistrust  of 
her  theologiod  learning,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Bishop  Gardiner  to  sign  uticles  of 


impeachment  against  her,  and  to  order  her 
arrest;  but  Catherine's  skilful  management 
succeeded  in  averting  the  danger.  It  i£ 
probable,  however,  that  Henry  was  meditating 
a  fresh  charge  of  treason  againat  her  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  death.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  event  Catherine  married  her  former 
suitor.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral.  Her  husband,  however, 
neglected  her,  and  had  obviously  fixed  his 
affections  on  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
union  was  unhappy,  and  in  August,  1548,  she 
died  in  childbirth.  From  some  words  spoken 
by  Catherine  during  her  last  iUnees,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Sejnmour  poisoned  her; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion. Catherine  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  FrayerM  and  MfiditationSj  and  a  tract 
called,  Thfi  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,  which 
is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  and  in 
parts  with  some  genuine  eloquence. 

Strype,  MtmoriaU:    StriokUnd,    Qh— m   o/ 
England. 

Catholic    Association,    The,    was 

founded  by  Daniel  O'Connelf  in  1823.  It 
embraced  all  classes,  and  was  really  repre* 
sentative  in  character,  though  not  nominally 
so.  It  received  petitions,  appointed  com- 
mittees, ordered  a  census  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  collected  the  Catholic  Bent.  This 
was  a  subscription  raised  all  over  Ireland  by 
means  of  officers  called  Wardens,  appointed  by 
the  Association.  O'Connell  managed  all  the 
money  that  came  in,  without  accounting  for 
it  to  any  one.  In  1825  Parliament  attempt4ed 
to  put  down  the  Association  by  means  of  the 
Convention  Billy  but  the  Association  dissolved 
itself  before  the  Bill  came  into  force.  This, 
however,  was  merely  in  appearance;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  continued  to  exist,  and  th« 
Catholic  Rent  was  still  raised.  In  1829,  aftiT 
the  victory  won  at  the  Clare  election,  thf 
Convention  Bill  having  expired,  the  old  Asso- 
ciation was  renewed,  and  it  declared  that 
none  but  Catholics  should  in  future  be  elected 
for  Irish  constituencies.  The  members  al») 
began  to  assemble  at  monster  moeting«,  to 
which  they  marched  in  military  army;  but 
a  proclamation  against  these  meetings  was 
obeyed  by  the  Association.  "When  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  was  passed  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  for  suppressing  the  Association. 
But,  its  object  being  fulfiUca,  the  Association 
was  dissolved  before  the  Bill  became  law. 
Shell  and  Wyre  were  the  leaders,  next  to  the 
"  Liberator  "  himself. 

Catholic  Committea,  Thb,  was  an  as- 
sociation of  some  of  the  loading  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  which  was  established  in  the  rei^n 
of  William  III.,  and  was  intended  to  watch 
over  Catholic  interests.  The  Committee  b^ 
came  extremely  active  during  the  agitaticm  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centary. 
In  1791  there  was  a  split  in  the  Committtxr. 
the   bishops  and  the  noblemen,  like  Lord 
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Fingal  and  Lord  Kenmare,  aeparatisg  from 
the  more  violent  party;  Uie  latter  pressed 
for  ixutant  emancipation,  while  the  former 
were  willing  to  wait.  The  yiolent  party 
detennined  on  a  convention,  and  on  an 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  under 
Bvnie  and  Keogh.  The  consequence  was  the 
Back  tame  Parliament  (q.  v. ) .  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  itself,  after  a  hot  debate, 
act»pted  the  Relief  Bill  of  1703,  and  the  Back 
Lane  Parliament  dissolved.  But  from  this 
time  the  moderate  party  lost  influence,  and  in 
1798  the  Committee  dissolved  itself.  In  1809 
and  1871  it  was  reconstituted,  andreassembled 
fora  short  period.    [Catholic  Emancipation.] 

Catholic    Emaiicipation.     In    the 

reign  of  William  III.  various  statutes  had 
be^  passed  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
vhxch  forbade  Uiem  to  hold  pro|>erty  in  land, 
and  sabjectcd  their  spiritual  mstructors  to 
the  penaltiea  of  felony.  These  acts  had 
ceased  to  be  applied,  but  they  were  a  blot 
upon  the  statnte  book,  and  served  as  a  temp- 
tation to  informers.  In  1778  an  Act, 
brou^t  in  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  repealed  these 
penalties  with  general  appro\'al.  These 
Acts  did  not  apply  to  ^^tland,  but  it 
was  contemplated  to  repeal  similar  enactments 
which  still  disgraced  the  Scotch  statute  book. 
This  stirred  up  fanaticism  in  Edinburgb.and 
Gfaisgow  in  1779;  riots  took  place  in  the 
Scotch  capital,  and  the  houses  of  Roman 
Catholics  were  attacked.  A  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  Scotland,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  more  than  half  a 
madman,  was  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
association  spread  to  England,  and  a  branch 
was  established  in  London,  and  in  consequence 
the  disturbances  known  as  the  Gordon  Riots 
Tq-v.)  broke  out.  In  1791  Mr.  Mitford"brought 
in  a  bm  for  the  relief  of  **  Protesting  Catholic 
Dissenters** — ^that  is,  Roman  Catholics  who 
protated  against  the  Pope's  temporal  author- 
ity, and  his  right  to  excommunicate  kings  and 
absolve  subiects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  right  oi  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Hr.^  Pitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Bill  was  altered  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  at  last  it  passed  in  a  form  which 
allowed  Roman  Catholics  who  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  secure  to  themselves  free- 
dom of  education,  of  holding  property,  and 
'jf  practising  the  profession  of  the  law.  It 
also  allowed  Catholic  peers  to  approach  the 
king.  Roman  Catholics  were  still  worse  off 
in  Ireland.  Their  public  worship  was  pro- 
scribed; they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
in  the  learned  professions;  they  were  deprived 
of  the  gnaidianship  of  their  children ;  if  they 
had  landed  estates  they  were  forbidden  to  in- 
termarry with  Protestants.  In  1792  some  of 
the  worrt  of  these  disabilities  were  removed  by 
tLb  Irish  Parliament,  and  in  1793  this  relief  was 


further  extended.  The  restraints  on  worship 
and  education,  even  the  disposition  of  property, 
were  removed ;  they  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration;  they  could  hold  some  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  In  the  same  year  a 
similar  Bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1799,  when  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  in  contemplation,  Pitt  in- 
tended to  admit  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
George  III.  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  step, 
and  would  not  allow  his  minister  to  give  any 
direct  pledge.  When  Pitt  attempted,  after 
the  Union,  to  carry  out  his  tempered  scheme 
of  relief,  the  king  refused  his  consent,  and 
Pitt  resigned  office.  After  this  the  question 
slept,  but  in  1803  the  Catholics  obtained  a 
fuiiher  slight  measure  of  relief  on  condition 
of  subscribing  the  oath  of  1791.  In  May, 
1806,  Lord  Grenville  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  but 
his  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
129.  A  similar  motion  was  made  by  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  112.  In  1807  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  ministry  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  to  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
the  army.  This  attempt  they  were  obliged  by 
the  king  to  abandon,  and  as  his  Majesty  went 
on  to  require  from  them  a  written  declaration 
that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  they  were  obliged 
to  resign.  Their  successors,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  still  numeious 
petitions  were  presented  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  similar  petitions  were  presented 
in  1810  in  favour  of  English  Roman  Catholics. 
Many  Protestants  began  to  petition  for  the 
relief  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  and  the  feeling 
in  the  universities  became  less  strongly  opposed 
to  change.  After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  and  made  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims  the  basis  of  his 
programme.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  carried  a 
motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
affecting  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  1 29.  In  the 
Lords  a  similar  motion  was  lost  by  abingle  vote. 
A  Catholic  Association  (q.v.)  had  been  formed 
in  Ireland  in  1823.  During  Mr.  Canning^s 
tenure  of  office  it  had  been  dissolved,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  sure  to  c&iry  out  his 
well-known  views.  After  his  death,  in  1827, 
it  was  reconstructed.  In  1828  it  secured  the 
return  of  Daniel  0*ConneU  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  convinced  that  the  time  for  settling  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims  had  now 
arrived.  Besides  other  difficulties,  they  had 
to  face  the  strong  opposition  of  the  king 
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GkK>rge  IV.,  who  now  expressed  as  much  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  as  his  father  had 
done.  At  last  the  king  was  persuaded  to  allow 
the  ministry  to  draw  up  three  measures, 
one  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Association,  one 
a  Relief  Bill,  and  the  third  to  revise  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  After  some  delay 
caused  by  the  king.  Feel  introduced  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Relief.  It  admitted 
Roman  Catholics,  on  taking  a  new  oath  instead 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  to  all  corporate  offices ;  to  all 
judicial  offices,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  to  all  civil  and  political  offices,  except 
those  of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Roman  Catholics  were  still  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  patronage.  The  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  a 
maiority  of  188.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  **  I,  my  Lords,  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war, 
and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could  avoid,  by 
any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to 
do  it.*'  The  Bill  was  opposed  in  the  Lords 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  several 
others  of  the  episcopal  bench,  but  it  was 
carried  on  April  10, 1829,  by  a  largo  majority. 
The  king  gave  his  consent  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Sir  Robert  Foci  writes  in  his  memoirs 
a  solemn  declaration  that  he  acted  throughout 
in  this  measure  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  but  that  they  had  become  impera- 
tively necessary  to  avert  an  imminent  and 
increasing  danger  from  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  institutions  connected 
with  the  Church. 

Peel's  Jfemoirf;  StM>ldton,  Qeorgc  Cannvng 
and  Hu  Time* ;  Pauli,  Eng.  QwchichU  t9it  2815 ; 
Adolphos,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  May,  Con»t.  RUi.  of 
Eng.  [O.  B.] 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy  (181$0)  was 

the  name  given  to  a  wild  plot  formed  by  a 
number  of  desperate  men,  having  for  its  chief 
object  the  murder  of  Lord  Ctistlcrea^h  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministers.  The  originators 
were  a  man  named  Arthur  Thistlcwood,  who 
had  once  been  a  subaltern  officer,  Ings,  a 
butcher,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers,  and 
Davidson,  a  man  of  colour;  and  they  had 
arranged  to  murder  the  ministers  at  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
February,  to  set  fire  to  London  in  several 
places,  seize  the  Bank  and  Mansion  House, 
and  proclaim  a  provisional  government.  The 
plot,  however,  had  been  betrayed  to  the 
police  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  named 
Edwards,  some  weeks  before.  The  conspira- 
tors were  attacked  by  the  police  as  they  wore 
arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street, 


near  the  Edgware  Road.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  one  policeman  was  stabbed  and  several 
of  the  criminals  escaped.  Thistlewood 
was  among  these,  but  he  was  captured  next 
morning.  He  and  four  others  were  executed, 
and  five  more  were  transported  for  life.  A 
good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  employment  of 
the  informer  Edward.s  by  the  authorities. 
Annual  BegitteVt  1820. 

Catjrenchlani  (or  Catuvbllani),  The, 
were  an  ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the 
present  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and 
Buckingham. 

Cavaliers.  In  December,  1641,  frequent 
tumults  took  place  round  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  mori' 
than  one  collision  occurred  between  the  mob 
and  the  officers  and  courtiers  who  made 
Whitehall  their  head^quxirters.  The  two 
parties  assailed  each  other  with  nicknames, 
and  the  epithet,  "Cavalier,"  was  applied  by 
the  people  to  the  Rovalists.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  was  to  become  the 
designation  of  a  great  political  party,  ia  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  Frofessor  Gardiner  says  that 
it  "  carried  with  it  a  flavour  of  opprobrium  as 
implying  a  certain  looseness  and  idleness  of 
military  life."  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  it  was 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  on  this  occasion  **  to 
connect  its  French  origin  with  the  un-English 
character  of  the  defenders  of  the  queon  and 
her  French  papist  adherents,  to  whom  it  was 
chiefly  applied."  According  to  the  statement 
of  "William  Lilly,  an  eye-witness  of  these  riots,  it 
referred  at  first  rather  to  Uio  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  RoyaHsts  than  to  an)i;hing  foreign 
or  sinister  in  their  characters.  **The  courtiers 
having  long  hair  and  locks,  and  always  wear* 
ing  swords,  at  last  were  called  by  these  men 
'  Cavaliers  ;  *  and  so  aU  that  took  part  or  ap- 
peared for  his  Majesty'  were  termed  Cavaliers, 
few  of  the  vulgar  knowing  the  sense  of  the 
word  *  Cavalier.* "  It  thus  exactly  correspondt'd 
to  the  term  Rqundhoad  [RouNDmADl.  The 
earliest  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Journal  of  Sir 
S.  D'Ewes  are  found  under  the  dates  of  Jan. 
10,  and  March  4,1641.  The  king  complained  of 
its  use,  accusing  his  opponents  of  attempting 
'*  to  render  all  persons  of  honour,  courage,  and 
reputation  odious  to  the  common  peoplo  under 
the  stylo  of  Cavaliers,  insomuch  as  the  high- 
ways and  villages  have  not  been  safe  for 
gentlemen  to  pass  through  without  violoncv 
or  affront.'*  The  name  at  first  used  as  a 
reproach  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Ro^^alists 
themselves  as  a  title  of  honour.  **  A  complete 
Cavalier,"  wrote  Dr.  Svmons,  in  a  eermon 
preached  before  the  royal  arm}',  "  is  a  child  of 
honour.  He  is  the  only  reserve  of  English 
gentility  and  ancient  valour,  and  hath  chti«en 
rather  to  bury  himself  in  the  tomb  of  honour 
than  to  see  the  nobility  of  his  nation  vas- 
salagcd,  the  dignity  of  his  country  captivated 
or  obscured  by  any  baiM)  domestic  enemy,  or 


by  any  fomgn   fore-conquored  foe."     Thu 

mme  thiu  ori^riaiitHl  continaed  to  be  used  tii 

deacribe  lh«  Church  fLud  Kin^  pftrty  tUl  the 

mtiDdnEtion  of  the  «)>ithet  ■"  Tory."    [roKV.] 
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Cavendiali,  Tiiokah  {i,  isGl,  rf.  1592),  u 
^[illi.'iiuia  of  Sul!ulk,  littad  oiil  in  ISHfl  fui 
•■petition  for  discovery  and  privateering, 
hiring  imbibed  a  love  for  eeu  mi  >  en  lure 
luring  s  voyage  with  Sir  Humpliruy  (iilbert 
in  1585.  A  futile  attOL'k  un  Sierra  l(LH>ue  wru 
Uloved  hy  a  d»cent  cm  the  cauats  of  Chili 
ud  Poni,  where  he  met  with  mni«  eiice«bs, 
c^itariiig  •ome  of  thu  Spanish  truisurc-BhipB, 
Matdy  3u>  "  Santii  Anna  "  from  the  Uauilltu. 
B*  rftuined  to  PlymoQth  in  Sejitamber,  1688. 
by  Oia  Holnccos,  Javu,  and  the  Ciipe  of  Gcxiil 
Hope,  with  the  honour  of  being  the  second 
Tkffti.l.....T.  hLo  hud  rin-unnuiviguted  the 
(Ma,  and  wns  knighted  by  the  qiiecn.  Un 
Hai  off  the  MKUt  of  Brazil  whilst  engaged  in 
MMfcar  vojvge  of  ditooveiy. 


iii>I,-ni1  the  tieadory,  and  cot  off  U>  Delhi. 

'■■-'.  Iht-y  were  brought  hack  by  Nana 

inverted  the  Eeadancy.    Not  less 

l-rson*  had   takea  refuge  there, 

'   Iniiged  the  deCencs  from  June  6th 

.  t:  J.  ttU  the  Ammunition  unil  jiro- 

1-     all   gone.       Then   Nana   Sahib 

'     ' :  .^ninoit  Ihem  lately  to  Allahabad 

■n   of  surrender.      Tho  oflur  was 

ri.l  :io  (he  27lh,  the  aurvivorH,  men, 

I  iliildron,  were  marched  down  to 

^  'ii-.h  had  been  prepared  for  them, 

.ilx'ut  45(1.    They  had  no  sooner 

riiiii  «  murderouB  Are  was  opened 

'   r:i  both  bonta.    "Jinny  pensIiBd, 

■li  in  thinr  boats:  but  their  crewH 

'    .'  ihf  m,  and  one  by  one  they  were 

'    :'  'I  I .     A  conaiderablc  number  were 

'.  nnd  otherwiseput  to  death,  but 

■  f  vpd."   Aftor  Havelock's  lictory, 

M  »iis  dodded  that  thoy  should  be 

I  n  ilh  those  who  bad  BBcaped  from 

Tbuy  wore  all  brutally  destroyed 

.   LJi .  -Hftmi  bj-  shot,  lome  by  sword- 

i't« ,   ihi-  bodic*  were  'siat  into  a  well,  and 

lute  it  no  doubt  that  manv  wero  thrown  in 

•aUr  rtill  ali™,    CtxuMs  Mltiwt.] 

Satr,  Styof  ir«r. 
Curton,  Wat-MV  (i.  f  HH.ii.?U9\).  the 
im  Eueliui  printer,  wna  bom  near  HadloH-, 
a  Hani,  add  upi)runtici:d  to  a  rich  London 


mercer  in  1438.  He  Ipft  Enghmd  in  M41  to 
trHnsatt  busbesa  in  connection  with  hi*  Inulo 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  finall}-  took  up  his 
n»idcnce  at  Brugee,  where  be  remained  for 
thdrty-flve  years.  Ho  joined  there  the  gild 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  had  a  dapfll  in 
the  city.  In  U63  Caxton  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  gili  Soon  nfter- 
wards  he,  toj^ther  with  another  English 
envoy,  was  entrusted  by  Edward  IV.  with 
the  task  of  renewing  an  expiring  commerdnl 
treaty  between  EngLind  and  Burgundy.  In 
1470,  Caxton  used  hia  inRuenca  at  Bruges  in 
behalf  of  Edward  IV,,  who  wm  taking  refnge 
then^  from  the  ZjancastrianH,  and  in  the  naxt 
year  the  Duchess  of  flurgundv  offered  hira  a 
post  at  her  court.  By  theduchess'ti  command 
he  uompleted,  in  14T1,  a  tnuiBliition  into 
English  of  a  popular  French  coUuclion  of 
rumanceB  concerning  the  Trojan  War,  Ho 
bc<ame  af^uniated  with  Colard  Klanxon,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  printing 
which  Gutenberg  had  perfected  gome  sixteen 
years  before.  Togcthor  they  printed  Cuiton's 
translation— 7A<!  Seeuytll  0/ Iht  MiHaiyt  of 
JWyi— and  1474  has  been  the  year  MBsigned 
as  the  date  of  the  production  of  Oiis,  the 
firat  Enftlish-iirintHd  book.  Tho  e:[pcriment 
proved  eminently  successful  to  another  of 
Caxton'g  tmnalutions— We  Game  and  riai/e  ./ 
Ike  CA*M— issued  from  the  same  pressin  H76, 
In  1470  Caxton  arrived  in  England  with  new 
type,  and  set  up  a  press  near  the  western 
entrance  to  Weslminstcr  Abbey.  During  the 
following  fifteen  years,  lie  printed  miinv 
works— thivalrie  romances,  religious  works, 
and  translations.  His  pntrous  included 
Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Hmry  VIL, 
and  the  chief  noblemen  and  many  mercbuntsof 
the  day.  Caiton  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church j'ard,  outside  Westminster  Abbey, 

TUB  bwl  biogrophj  of  CUton  in  (hat  by  Mr. 
WltlUm  BLadBt.  whloh  bu  prutioillr  aupsr- 
Hded  tii  iU  predecaMars,  [g,  L.  L  ] 

I  {685—688), 
Cerdic  through  Coawlin. 
Uis  name  is  genurajly  considered  h>  be- 
speak a  British  origin,  the  some  us  the 
Wulsh  Cudwallon,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  brother 
was  railed  Slul,  i.e.,  "  mule,"  a  man  of  mixed 
descent.  On  being  banished  from  Wussei,  ho 
reUrrd  to  Sussex,  which  kingdom  he  subilued. 
Ho  was,  however,  subsequently  expelled, 
returned  to  Wcsbcx,  and,  on  the  death  or 
abflicntion  of  Cuntwine,  became  king.  He 
then  conquered  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  twiiMi  ravaged  Kent.  In  6SS  he  ab- 
dicated, and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  baptiBed  by  the  Pope,  and 
received  the  name  of  Peter.  Ue  died  on 
Easter  Day,  689. 

An^lo~S<aon  ChroH, ;  Bflury  of  Haatiaedoa. 
CaawUlliKtngofWessex. succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  lattcrhalf  of  tho  sixth  century  on 
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the  death  of  his  father  Cymric.  Under  his 
leadership  the  West  Saxons  enlarged  their 
boundaries  and  the  Britons  were  driven  back. 
In  568  he  defeated  Ethelbert  of  Kent  at 
Wimbledon,  and  three  years  later  gained  a 
g^at  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Bedford, 
which  brought  the  important  towns  of  Ayles- 
bury, Bensmgton,  and  £ynBham  under  his 
dominion.  In  577  he  won  a  victory  at  Dere- 
ham, in  which  three  British  kings  fell,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  success  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  three  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester,, 
and  Cirencester.  In  584,  again  attempting 
to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  upper  Severn 
valley,  he  fought  a  doubtful  battle  at  Fad- 
diley  in  Cheshire,  defeated  the  Britons 
at  Frithem  in  Shropshire,  but  after  this 
is  said  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
them  against  Ethelbert,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  at  Wodnesbeorh  (P  Wanborough, 
about  three  miles  from  Swindon)  and  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  (?  590^.  Two  year»  after 
this  ho  died.  Ceawlin  is  reckoned  as  the 
second  Bretwalda  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle ;  and  William  of  Mabnesbury  says  of  him 
that  "he  was  the  astonishment  of  the  English, 
the  detestation  of  the  Britons,  and  eventually 
the  destruction  of  both." 

An\jlO'8aae&n  Chron. ;  Will,  of  Malmetbaiy. 

Cocily  Sir  Robebt.    [Salisbury.] 

Cecil,  Sir  Wiluam.    [Burleigh.] 

Celts  in  the  Briti«h  Isles.     The 

Celts  form  one  among  that  largo  group  of 
peoples  which  is  commonly  called  the  Aryan 
group,  and  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  several 
considerable  peoples  of  the  East.  The 
name  Celt  was  that  by  which  the  people 
were  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  whereas  the 
Bomans  always  knew  them  under  the  name 
of  Galli,  or  Gauls  ;  both  these  words  probably 
mean  the  same  thing,  namely  the  warriora^  or 
according  to  Professor  Rh^s,  the  kiU-weariufft 
or  clothed  people.  .  Another  name  by  which 
the  Celts  of  South  Britain  were  known  is 
Cymrtff  which  is  still  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh  designate  themselves,  and  which 
possibly  reappears  in  the  Cimbri  spoken  of 
by  the  Roman  historians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Celts  at  one  time  formed  the 
most  powerful  confederacy  of  nations  in 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Celtic  peoples  were 
driven  back  from  their  more  easterly 
possessions  by  the  Romans  and  the  kindred 
races  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  by 
the  Teutonic  peoples  :  so  that  at  tbo  time 
when  the  light  of  history  first  shines  on 
them  with  any  clearness  we  find  them  in 
possession  only  of  the  three  most  western 
lands  of  Europe — namely*,  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, Gaul,  and  the  British  Isles. 

It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands,  though  they  consisted 
fundamentally  of  the  some  race,  formed  in 


any  sense  a  single  nationality,  or  spoke  an 
identical  language.  In  the  British  Islands 
some  dialects  of  Celtic  are  still  spoken 
and  others  are  but  recently  extinct.  These 
we  can  classify.  They  are  the  Welsh, 
or  Cymric  (K^inraeg),  the  Cornish,  the 
Manx  (dialect  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man;, 
the  Irish  ^rse  or  Gaidhelic),  and  the  High- 
land Scottish,  or  Scottish  Gaelic  To  these 
wo  must  add  the  only  other  living  Celtic 
tongue,  the  Breton  of  Britanny,  otherwise 
called  Armoric.  These  six  dialects  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes,  the  Gaidhelie  (Goideiic) 
and  the  British  or  Cymric.  The  first  in- 
cluded Irish,  Manx,  and  Scottish  Graelic  ;  the 
second  comprises  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Armoric.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  divi- 
sion was  in  force  as  long  ago  as  the  date  of 
the  first  Roman  invasion,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Islands  then  consisted  of 
two  great  nationalities,  the  Britons  in  the 
lower  part  of  Britain,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Thei-e 
can  be  little  doubt  that  of  the  two  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Britons  was  most  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Gauls. 

Many  of  our  geographical  names  serve  to 
remind  us  of  these  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  word  Gaidhel  (which  is,  of 
course,  etymolog^cally  allied  to  Gaul)  is  pre- 
served in  the  words  Gael  and  Gaelic,  now 
used  only  for  the  Scottish  Gaels,  thouy^  iu 
the  native  Irish  the  same  word  (Gaedhil)  i» 
applied  to  that  nationality  and  language :  it 
is  preserved  again  in  Galway  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  lesser 
local  names.  The  word  Cymry,  which  is  still 
the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  call  themselves, 
has  been  for  us  Latinised  into  Cambria,  and 
remains  again  in  Cumberland  (Cumbria) 
which  once  included  a  much  laiger  area  than 
it  now  includes.  Britain,  Briton,  are  named 
which  have  been  bestowed  from  without — 
namely,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans — while 
Wales,  Comira//,  have  likewise  been  bestowed 
from  without  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
Britain.  All  the  Celtic  nationalities  were,  as 
we  know,  an  immigrant  people  into  Europe,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  they  made 
their  way  into  these  islands  they  found  them 
empty  of  inhabitants,  or  that  no  traces  of 
these  earlier  races  continued  to  exist  after 
the  Celts  had  been  long  settled  there.  Some 
among  the  tribes  which  Caesar  counted 
among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  may 
have  belonged  to  this  earUer  stock,  in  parti- 
cular the  Siluros,  who  inhabited  the  south  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  near  Caerleon 
(Isca  Silurum),  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribes 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  been  desig- 
nated as  representing  theeo  more  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  were. 
it  is  generally  believed,  allied  to  the  origixvil 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Iberians,  and  to  the 
Basques,  their  modem  representatives.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Gaelic  branch  preceded 
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the  Cymric  in  the  conne  of  invasion,  and  that 
the  hitter  aa  they  advanced  drove  the  Gaels 
towards  the  north  and  west.  At  the  time  of 
Csesar's  invasion  the  Cymric  Celts  may  he  said 
to  have  compoeed  the  hody  of  the  population 
Booth  of  the  Futha  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde;  and 
Bs  the  names  Britannia,  Briton,  were  hy  the 
Romans  bestowed  only  on  the  country  and 
the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ialand, 
the  wonl  Briton  may  be  used  synonymously 
with  Cymric-Celt.  In  fact,  the  Cymric 
people  came  in  after-times  to  designate 
themselves  as  Biythons.  When  first  known 
to  the  Romans,  therefore,  the  Britons  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  nation,  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  more  primitive  elements, 
and  with  the  addition  of  one  intrusive 
nationality,  the  Belgao,  who  had  made  a 
settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
Belgse  were  likewise  Celtic  by  blood, 
bat  were  not  cloeely  aUied  to  tne  native 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  These  Belgie  seem 
to  have  been  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  offered  the 
most  formidable  resistance  to  the  Roman 
srms.  The  exact  districts  over  which  they 
extended  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  centre 
of  their  possessions  probably  lay  somewhere 
near  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 
With  the  exception  then  of  some  primitive 
tribes  and  the  intrurive  Belgse,  the  Britons 
bom  the  Channel  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Gyde  were,  at  the  time  of  Ca)8ar's  invasion, 
esentially  one  people  belonging  to  the  Cymric 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [Britons].  North 
of  the  firths  the  land  was  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  were  to  the  classic  writers  first 
known  as  Caledonians,  but  afterwards  by  the 
Bomans  known  as  Picts.  This  name,  it  is  well 
known,  means  simply  the  painted  or  stained 
{Pifti},  and  was  bestowed  upon  all  those  who 
h&i  not  adopted  the  Roman  civilisation,  but 
adhered  to  their  national  system  of  staining 
themselves  with  woad.  Concerning  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Picts  there  is  considerable 
dilute.  Tacitns  says  that  they  were  of  Ger- 
man origin.  This  assertion  was  formerly  very 
geoerally  accepted,  and  still  is  by  some 
scholars.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
of  a  Celtic  stock.  Mr.  Skene,  who  has 
ondertaken  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
question,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
belonged,  not  to  the  Cymric  buib  ta  the  QaeHc 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [Piers].  Jjk 
Ireland  again  the  ioMbitants  were  probably 
to  be  divided  into  several  nationalities.  There 
was,  in  the  first  place,  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
stratum of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  which 
we  have  noticed  traces  in  England.  Irish 
tradition  teUs  us.  of  four  nationiuities  who,  at 
different  times,^  held  rule  in  the  inland, 
namely,  the  Nemidians,  the  Firbolgs,  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann,.  and  the  Milesians,  or 
Scots.  Should  we  set  aside  what  seems  purely 
mythioal  in  the  tradition,  and  with  that  the 
Nemidians,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  made,  it 


is  not  unlikely  that  the  three  names  which 
remain  do  really  represent  three  peoples,  out 
of  which  the  Irish  nation  is  composed.  The 
Firbolgs,  who  are  described  as  a  dark  and 
slavish  race,  very  likely  represent  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Iberian  stock,  while  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann  and  the  Milesians  were 
two  different  branches  of  the  Gaelic  race, 
having  somewhat  different  appearances  and 
national  characteristics.  The  Milesians,  who 
eventually  obtained  the  supremacy,  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  Scots,  who  gave  its 
name  first  to  Ireland,  and  later  on  to  Scotland 
[Scots]. 

Such  is  the  general  ethnology  of  the  Celtic 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What 
we  know  of  their  social  life  and  religion  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is  gained 
almost  solely  from  the  testimony  of  Roman 
historians,  and  therefore  applies  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  who  were  the 
only  people  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
invader.  We  have  some  other  sources  of 
information  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions, 
and  in  all  that  is  most  ancient  of  what  has 
been  preserved  of  their  ancient  laws,  especially 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  of  the  Irish  [Brehom]. 
This  last  source  of  information  shows  us  that 
the  Celts,  where  untouched  by  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, adhered  to  a  form  of  social  organisation 
which  was,  at  one  time,  pretty  general  among 
the  Aryan  peoples.  The  distinctive  features 
in  their  state  of  society  were  that  each  tribe, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  each  village,  con- 
stituted a  state  in  itself,  a  political  unit 
whose  tie  of  union  with  any  other  village  was 
only  of  a  very  loose  character.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tie  which  united  together  the  in- 
habitants of  any  single  village  was  remark- 
ably close,  most  of  the  lano,  for  example, 
being  held,  not  individually,  but  in  common, 
by  the  whole  body.  This  form  of  society  is 
commonly  distinguished  by  students  as  the 
Village  Community  {see  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
Village  ComtnuniticM  of  the  East  and  West), 
The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gauls, 
if,  as  C»sar  tells  us,  the  special  home  or 
college  of  the  Gaulish  priests,  the  Druids, 
was  m  this  island  [Druids].  Of  this  creed 
we  do  not  know  much.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  very  closely 
resembled  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours of  the  Celts,  of  which  some  traces  have 
come  down  to  us.  As  with  the  German  races, 
and  as  with  the  Romans  themselves,  the 
highest  divinity  was  probably  a  god  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  thunder.  Beside  him  stood 
a  sun-god  whom  the  Gauls,  when  they  be- 
came Latiaused,  identified  completely  with 
Apollo,  and  who  perhaps  corresponded  to 
the  Freyr  or  Fr6  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
His  original  Gaulish  name  may  have  been 
Granus.  To  form  with  these  a  trilogy  we  have 
a  god  of  war,  probably  similar  to  the  Teutonic 
Zio  or  Tiw,  and  called  by  the  Roman  writers 
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Mars.  The  chief  goddess  of  the  Qauls  is  called 
by  Cssar  Minerva,  but  we  have  proof  that 
they  worshipped  another  mother  goddess  who, 
like  the  Roman  Lucina,  presided  over  births, 
and  whose  image,  holding  on  her  lap  a  child, 
is  frequently  dug  up  in  France,  and  always 
taken  by  the  peasantry'  for  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  To  this  pantheon  of 
nature-gpods  was  joined  a  lower  form  of  nature- 
worship,  especially  an  adoration  of  trees  and 
streams.  As  to  the  Teutons,  the  oak  was 
to  the  Gauls  an  especially  sacred  tree.  The 
Celtic  worship  of  streams  was  more  peculiar, 
and  the  traces  of  it  still  survive  in  the  special 
reverence  paid  to  wells  in  Britanny,  in  the 
more  Celtic  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland. 

For  Celtio  ethnology  and  religion :  ZeoM, 
QramnuMca  CeUica ;  GlUck,  C»Ui9cht  JSigetu 
namen;  H.  W.  EbeL  CaUu;  Studim  (translated 
by  Sullivan)  ;  T.  O'Donovan,  Irish  Grammar  ; 
▲medde  Thieny,  Histoir^  des  Qaulcia;  Roget 
de  Balloquet.  Ethnogeni«  GaulotM;  Gaidos, 
£<qutM«  de  la  ReligUm  (in  Qaviou  and  La  Beligicn 
G«u2ou«  et  U  Qui  d»  Chiif;  also,  Bevtu  Ceiiiqne, 
especiallT  vol.  !▼.,  article  by  Fustel  de  Con- 
langea  ;  Csear,  De  B§U.  QdU.  ;  Taoitos,  Ann.  and 
Agrieola. 

For  Celts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  J. 
Bh{s, C«Uic  Britain  ;  W.  F.  Skene,  CeUio  Scotland  ; 
C.  lllton,  OrigvM  of  Bnglieh  History;  J.  H. 
Barton,  Hietory  of  SrottaiuL  vol.  i. ;  E.  O'Curry, 
Mannere  and  Cxutoma  of  th«  Ancient  Irieh; 
C.  O'Conor,  Rerum  Hibemioartan  Seriptoree 
Veteres;  J.  O'Donovan,  Annaie  of  the  Four 
Mattere;  Chronieon  Seotorum. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

CrnnsUM,  The,  a  numbering  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
appointed  to  be  taken  every  tenth  year  by 
Act  41,  George  III.,  c.  15  (Dec.,  1800).  The 
first  census  was  accordingly  taken  in  1801, 
and  has  been  repeated  every  tenth  year  since. 
At  each  recurrence  of  the  census  it  has 
been  rendered  more  complete,  and  at  the 
present  time  elicits  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able and  accurate  information.  It  is  taken 
simultaneously  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
special  officers.  The  official  figures  of  the 
various  enumerations  since  1801  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  included) : — 


1801  .  . 

.  .  16,837,300 

1&51  .  . 

.  .  27,058,143 

1811  .  . 

.  .  18.509.116 

1861  .  . 

.  .  29,57I.M4 

1821  .  . 

.  .  21,272,187 

1871  .  . 

.  .  31,857,338 

1831  .  . 

.  .  ^1.382.485 

1881  .  . 

.  .  35,246,633 

1841  .  . 

.  .  27,2)9,404 

The  first  Imperial  Census  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
was  taken  in  1871,  when  the  population  was 
found  to  be  234,762,593. 

Central  India.  The  official  name  for 
the  group  of  feudatory  native  states  in  the 
centre  of  India,  comprising  the  dominions  of 
Holkar  and  Bcindiah,  and  the  states  of  fihopal 
and  Dhar.    [Holkar,  &c.] 

Central  Provinces,  a  chief  commis- 

donership  of  British  India,  formed  out  of  the 
old  Nagpore   province  and  Nerbudda  terri- 


tories, in  1861,  lie  to  the  south  of  Rewah 
and  Bundelcund.  It  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen districts  and  four  divisions,  and  has 
an  area  of  84,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8,200,000  (in  1872),  of  whom 
nearly  six  millions  are  Hindoos.    [Naopoke.] 

Cenwealllt  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (643 
— 672),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyncv 
gils.  He  tried  to  effect  in  Wesaex  a  relapse 
into  Paganism,  but  his  expulsion  by  Penda, 
whose  sister  he  had  repudiated,  led  to  his 
seeking  refuge  in  East  Anglia,  where  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  After  having  re- 
covered -his  kingdom,  he  defeated  Wullhte, 
the  son  of  Penda,  at  Ashdown,  and  took  him 
prisoner  (661).  He  also  won  two  great 
victories  over  the  Britons  at  Bradford  and 
Pen,  and  extended  his  dominions  on  every 
side. 

Cenwnlf.  Ki^K  of  the  Mercians  (796 — 
819),  was  descended  from  Cenwealh,  the 
brother  of  Penda.  His  reign  was  a  very  pros- 
perous one,  and  he  retained  for  Mercia  that 
supremacv  which  had  been  won  by  Offa.  He 
completea  the  conquest  of  Kent,  which  he 
granted  out  to  his  brother  Cuthred ;  while  to 
conciliate  the  Church,  he  suppressed  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lichfield,  which  Offa  had  founded. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Welsh,  and  his 
army  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Snowdon. 

Ceolnothy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(833  —  870),  made  his  episcopate  important 
in  many  ways.  In  838  he  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Kingston,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kentish  clergy  and  the  two 
kings,  Egbert  and  his  son  Ethelwulf.  This 
treaty''  laid  the  foundation  of  those  amicable 
relations  which  we  find  existing  ever  after 
between  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  and  the 
successors  of  Augustine.  Twice  during 
Ceolnoth^s  life,  Canterbury  was  sacked  by  the 
Danes,  but  the  church  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  were  spared,  probably  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  on  the  part 
of  the  archbishop,  who  also  contributed 
towards  raising  a  fleet  against  the  Danes. 

William  of  Mfdmesbnxy ;  Hook,  Archhiihofa^ 

Ceolwnlff  King  of  the  Northumbrians 
(rf.  737),  succeeded  his  brother  Cenred.  In713 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  confined  in 
a  cloister,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  his 
friends  and  reseated  on  the  throne.  He 
was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  to  him  B<Hie 
dedicated  his  Eccleaiastieal  History,  After 
reigning  ei^ht  years  he  abdicated,  and  spent 
the  remainmg  years  of  his  Ufe  as  a  monk  at 
Lindisfame. 

Bede ;  iin^Io-Seuron  ChroiUoto. 

Ceorl  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  laws 
of  the  kin^  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
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the  following  senses :~,  (1)  num — vir,  maritiu  ; 
(2)  peasant,  rusticus ;  (3)  the  ordinary  non- 
Dohle  freeman.  In  this,  its  ordinary  consti- 
tutional sense,  we  find  (a)  ceorl  opposed  to 
eorl,  as  simple  to  gentle ;  (b)  the  eeorlise  man 
opposed  to  gfMithcundman  and  thegen^  and  in 
the  Northumbrian  ecclesiastical  law  to 
hntdagend  tftninge^-ihegen ;  (c)  ceorl  used  as 
equivalent  to  ttctfhyndeman  in  the  West- 
Saxon  and  Mercian  laws,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  »xxh%fndeman  and  twelfhyndeman.  Origin- 
ally, the  simple  freeman  was  the  comer-stone 
of  the  old  (jerman  state.  Even  the  good 
blood  of  the  eorl  only  brought  with  it  social 
estimation  and  easy  access  to  political  power, 
rather  than  a  different  position  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  in  historical  times  the  ceorl  had 
fall«n  from,  his  old  status.  He  stood  midway 
between  the  "  ingenuus  "  of  Tacitus  and  the 
medisTal  villein.  With  the  development  of 
the  constitution  he  gradually  sinks  towards 
the  latter  condition.  Legally  the  ceorl  still 
was  a  fall  citixen  ;  but  if  he  possessed  no  land, 
his  position  in  a  territorial  constitution  be- 
came extremely  precarious.  The  establish- 
ment of  private  property  in  land  had  deprived 
him  of  msold  right  of  tearing  in  the  common 
land  of  the  state.  Though  still  a  member  of 
the  local  courts  and  of  the  host,  though  still 
fully  ^  law- worthy,"  and  though  his  wergild 
was  still  paid  to  the  Idndred,  the  landless 
reorl  was  compelled,  by  a  law  of  Atholstan, 
t>  choose  a  lord  to  answer  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. The  right  of  selecting  his  own 
master  alone  distinguished  him  from  the 
predial  serf.  In  a  later  stage,  even  the  small 
Luid-owning  ceorl  was  practically  obliged  to 
commend  himself  for  safety's  sake  to  some 
great  proprietor;  and  the** liber  homo  qui 
ire  potest  cum  terra  quo  voluerit ''  of  Domes- 
day repreflenti  this  large  class  of  voluntary 
dependentfl.  Many  grades  of  ocorls  thus 
spring  up  according  to  their  relations  to  their 
**h]afora."  But  while  the  less  prosperous 
orarls  thus  lost  their  freedom,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  blood  nobility  of  the  eorl  helped 
the  more  thriving  of  their  class  to  attain  that 
higher  status  which  no  longer  depended  on 
birth  alone.  The  ceorl  with  five  hides  of  land 
(600  acres),  with  house  and  church,  a  special 
relation  to  the  crown,  and  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  property,  became  "of  thegn 
right  worthy.**  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  growth 
of  thegnhood  depressed  the  '*  ceorUsc  man." 
Its  first  principle  was  dependence ;  and,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  old  freedom  withered  away 
bdore  feudalism.  The  very  name  ceorl  is 
zkot  found  in  Domesday,  and  its  equivalents, 
bordarius,  ootarius,  cotsetus,  socmannus, 
villanos,  indicate  that  the  process  which 
degraded  him  to  the  ^  unfree  villein ''  had 
almost  become  complete.  The  lawyers  of  the 
twelfth  century  completed  the  process.  The 
bsd  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  churl " 
i«  an  indication  of  the  disrepute  into  which 
this  once  honourable  title  had  fallen. 


Schmidt,  Qtutxt  der  Angtl-Sikchtnj  ilnfiouar. 
GloMar.,  sub  verb. ;  Stubba,  Coiwt.  H«t.,  i.  64, 
80.  155.  162.  175.  ii.  453;  Kemble,  The  Soxonc 
in  England;  Oneist,  Englitclu  Fer/a' tuiuit 
QeBokichU,  [X.  F.  T.l 

C«rdiCy  King  of  the  West  Saxons  {d. 
634  ?),  is  said  to  have  been  ninth  in  descent 
from  Woden,  and,  in  company  with  his  son 
Cymric,  to  have  come  to  Britain  in  495,  "  at 
the  place  which  is  called  Cerdices-ora  "  (pro- 
bably in  Hampshire).  His  early  wars  were 
not  attended  with  great  success ;  but  in 
508,  having  made  an  alliance  with  Acsc  and 
Aelle  (Ella),  he  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
In  514,  reinforcements  having  arrived,  he 
continued  his  conquests,  and  in  519  **  Cerdic 
and  C>inric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons."  In  530  they  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Britons  at  Whitgaresburh  (probably 
Carisbrooke).  Four  years  later  Cerdic  died. 
From  Cerdic  all  our  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Canute,  Hardicanute,  the  two  Harolds,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  descended. 
ilnylo-Sajeoii  Chronicle. 

Cerones,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  occupying  the  west  coast  of  Inverness 
and  part  of  Argyle. 

Cassation,  The,  was  the  name  given, 
during  the  Ulster  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  the 
following  years,  to  a  truce  for  one  year,  agreed 
on  Sept.  15th,  1643,  between  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  and  the  confederate  Irish  at 
Drogheda.  The  English  Parliament  im- 
peached Ormonde  on  account  of  it,  and  the 
Scots  refused  to  recogpiise  it.  The  native 
Irish  party,  headed  by  the  Ijcgate,  were  also 
opposed  to  it :  it  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the 
Royalists  in  England ;  and,  after  all,  the  king's 
object  of  getting  help  from  Ireland  in  troops 
and  money  was  only  very  partially  gained. 

Ceylon,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  south-east  of  India,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  has  been  known 
since  very  early  times.  It  was  visited  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
merchants  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  first 
visited  by  the  Poituguese  in  1505,  and  a  few 
years  later  a  fort  was  built  by  them  at 
Colombo.  In  1656  the  Portuguese  were 
expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch,  who 
wore  in  their  turn  driven  out  b}'  the  British 
in  1795,  Ceylon,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
had  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  being  annexed  to 
the  Presidency  of  Madras;  but,  in  1801,  it 
was  made  a  separate  colony.  In  1803,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  King  of  Kandy  to  accept  the 
British  terms,  Kandy  was  attacked  by  a  large 
force,  under  General  Macdowal;  but  the 
expedition  ended  most  disastrously  in  a 
massacre  of  the  British  troops.  In  1815 
Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the 
king  deposed;  a  few  years  later  the  natives 
rebelled,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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In  1831  a  commission  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
island,  with  the  result  that  a  charter  pro- 
viding  for  the  administration  of  justice 
by  supreme  district  and  circuit  courts  was 
issued;  trial  by  jury  was  adopted;  every 
situation  was  thrown  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Singhalese;  and  three  natives 
of  Ceylon  were  appointed  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  unofficial  European 
members.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
at  reform,  insurrections  took  place  in  1835 
and  1848,  both  of  which  were  organised 
b^  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  dreaded  the 
diminution  of  their  influence  under  British 
rule ;  but  the  rebellions  were  crushed  before 
they  had  spread  to  any  very  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  government  of  Ceylon  was  vested 
in  a  jgovemor,  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  five  members,  viz.,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Queen's 
Advocate,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor- 
Greneral.  There  is  also  a  legislative  council 
of  fifteen,  including  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  four  other  official  and  six 
non- official  members  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  form  of  government  has  existed 
since  1833.  The  Roman-Butch  law,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  colony  in  1795,  is  that  which 
is  still  suffered  to  apply,  except  where  it  has 
been  modified  by  direct  local  enactments, 
which  have  introduced  trial  by  jury,  the 
English  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  English  mercantile  law  in  some 
important  matters. 

Martin,  British  Colonin;  Creasy,  Britannic 
Bmmrt;  Teuaant,  Ceylon;  Tumour,  Sist.  of 
Ceylon.  [F.  8.  P.] 

Clialgrove  Field,  Thb  Battle  of  (June 
18,  1643),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist 
cavalry,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
pushed  forward  from  Oxford  on  a  raid,  and 
a  body  of  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Hampden.  The  encounter,  which  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  skirmish  than  a  battle, 
is  memorable  as  the  one  in  which  John 
Hampden  received  his  death- wound.  Chal- 
grove  is  a  small  village  about  twenty- two 
miles  oast  of  Oxford,  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Chiltem  Hills. 

Chaloner,  Sia  Thomas  (&.  1515,  d.  1565), 
a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
whilst  quite  a  boy  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  1541,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  1547,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  Clerk 
of  the  Council  to  Henn?^  VIII.,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  Edward  VI.,  though  his  religion 
debarred  him  from  the  favour  of  Mary. 
Under  Elizabeth  he  acquired  considerable 
renown  as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Qermany  and  Spain,  re- 


maining at  Madrid  for  two  or  three  years 
before  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise,  De  BepublUa  Anglarum  Itutau- 
randa  (Lend.,  1579},  and  some  other  tracia. 

ChalonSp  The  Battle  of  (1274),  began 
with  a  tournament,  to  which  Edward  I. 
was  invited  by  the  Count  of  Chalons-sur- 
Mame.  Foul  play  endangered  the  king^s 
life,  and  resulted  in  a  fight  between  the 
English  and  French,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  were  slain. 

ChallU-ClLatroly  a  castle  in  Poitou, 
belonging  to  the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  was 
besieged  by  Richard  I.  in  1199.  It  was  be- 
fore the  walla  of  this  fortress  that  the  king 
received  his  death- wound.     [Richard  I.] 

Chamberlain,  The  Lord  Okbat,  is 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  sixth  in 
order  of  precedence.  This  office  early  became 
one  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  purely  titular 
dignity.  It  was  granted  to  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  by  Henry  I.  in  1101,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  hereditary  in  that 
family.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Vere, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  daughter  Mary 
married  Lord  'Willoughby  de  Eresby ;  and  in 
1625  the  House  of  Lords  declared  that  the 
office  passed  to  this  nobleman.  On  the  death 
of  the  last  male  descendant  of  this  peer,  it 
was  decided,  after  much  litigation,  in  Julv, 
1779,  that  the  honour  passed  to  his  female 
descendants,  the  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 

Chambco^lain^  The  Lord,  op  ths 
Household,  or  Kin^*s  Chamberlain,  is  still 
an  officer  of  some  importance.  Kotioes  of 
him  are  found  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1341  he  was  ordered  to  take 
an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
Great  Charter,  and  in  1  Richard  II.  it  waa 
enacted  that  he  should  be  chosen  in  Piii^lia- 
ment.  He  derived  considerable  political 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  endorse  petitions  handed  to  the  king ;  and 
frequent  complaints  in  Parliament  show  that 
this  prerogative  was  generally  exercised,  and 
occasionally  abused.  In  1406  it  was  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  King*s  Chamberlain 
should  always  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Under  the  later  Plantagenets  and  Tudurs  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  became  the  chief  functionary 
of  the  royal  household ;  and  his  duties  are  still 
not  altogether  nominal.  By  31  Henry  VIII. 
her  takes  precedence  after  the  Lord  Steward. 
By  modem  usage,  he  is  always  a  peer  of  high 
rank,  and  he  goes  out  with  the  ministry.  lie 
has  also  a  peculiar  authority  over  dxvn&tic 
entertainments,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  players  attached  to  the  Royal  House- 
hold were  under  his  jurisdiction.  But  thf! 
Lord  Chamberlain's  function  as  Licenser  of 
all  plays  dates  only  from  10  Gkorge  II.. 
cap.  28,  1736,  when  Walpole  brought  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  requiring  that  all  dnonas 
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and  plays  should  receive  the  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  before  being  acted,  power 
being  giTen  to  this  officer  to  prohibit  the 
representation  of  any  piece  which  seemed  to 
offend  against  morality,  decency,  or  public 
order.  Hie  duty  of  examining  and  licensing 
plays,  however^  is  not  actually  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  but  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  department,  called  the 
licenser  or  Examiner  of  Plays. 


^ Tm  Right  Hon.  Joseph, 

was  returned  as  M.P.  for  Birming^ham  in 
1876,  having  two  years  previously  imsuccess- 
fully  opposed  Mr.  Roebuck  at  Sheffield.  On 
the  formation  of  the  second  Gladstone  admin- 
istration he  was  nominated  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Clianijpion  of  England,  The,  is  an 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  appear  at 
the  coronation  of  a  sovereign,  challenge  all 
comers  to  deny  the  title  of  the  king  or 
queen,  and^  if  necessary,  to  fight  them. 
The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  instituted 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  According  to 
Dugdale  {Banmage  of  England)  the  Conqueror 
conferred  the  office  on  Robert  de  Mannion, 
with  the  castle  of  Tamworth  and  manor  of 
Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  II.  the  office  was  claimed  by 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby,  and  Baldwin 
de  Treville,  of  Tamworth.  It  was  finally 
decided  tiiat  the  office  went  with  the  manor, 
and  belonged  to  Sir  John  Dymoke,  in  whose 
f&mily  it  remained  down  to  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Chaacallor,  Richabd  {d.  1554),  was  the 
fotmder  of  the  English-Russian  Company. 
Vrhilst  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  the 
noith-west  passage  to  China,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cabot,  in  1553,  he  doubled  the  North 
Cape  (a  feat  never  before  accomplished  by  the 
Engli^),  and  reached  Archangel.  Thence 
he  made  an  inland  journey  to  Moscow,  and 
established  the  first  trading  relations  between 
England  and  Russia.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  established  a  company  to  trade 
with  Muscovy,  which  was  incorporated  by 
Qaeen  Mfuy .  He  set  out  for  Russia  a  second 
time ;  but  on  his  return  voyage,  accompanied 
by  the  Russian  envoys,  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and  perished. 

Chaacallor.    [Chancery.] 

Ckkaok/cmey^  The  Court  of  Chancery  and 
its  equitable  ;juri8diction  have  occupied  in 
England  a  unique  position,  and  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  legal  ^stem,  especially  on  the 
laws  relating  to  land.  But  the  Chancery  and 
the  office  of  Chancellor  existed  for  more 
than  three  centuries  before  it  became  a  court 
of  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  office  was  at 
fint  purely  ministeriaL    The  caneelktriut  of 


Rome,  the  officer  who  sat  behind  the  screen 
^cancelli)  was  merely  a  secretary;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Norman  kin^  under  whom 
this  official  first  comes  into  notice,  was  simply 
the  chief  of  the  royal  clerks  who  superin- 
tended them  in  drawing  up  writs,  and  kept 
the  seaL  As  a  clerk  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ; 
and  as  an  ecclesiastic  nearest  to  the  royal 
person,  he  was  the  king's  chaplain,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience."  Becket, 
when  Chancellor,  is  described  as  Mcundu* 
a  rege\  he  had  fifty  clerks  under  him;  he 
held  pleas  with  the  constable  and  judges  of 
the  curia  regis.  This  came  to  him  only  by 
way  of  delegation  from  the  Council,  when 
to  the  king  in  Council,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  there  came  appeals  from  the 
lower  royal  courts,  and  petitions  in  cases 
where  these  courts  would  not  or  could  not 
do  justice.  By  the  ordinance,  22  Edward  III., 
all  petitions  that  were  **  of  grace  "  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Chancellor.  Henceforth  pe- 
titions are  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  directly. 
Of  these  early  petitions  most  seek  redress 
under  drcumstances  where  ordinary  justice 
might  miscarry ;  as  against  a  partial  sheriff, 
an  encroaching  lord,  or  the  keepers  of  a  gaol. 
So  far  the  Chancellor  was  exercising  only  the 
natural  authority  of  a  king's  representative;, 
since  these  were  cases  of  trespass  {viet  armis)t 
in  which  cases  the  curia  regis  always  in- 
terfered; and  till  modem  times  a  bill  in 
Chancery  preserved  the  formal  statement  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  trespass,  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  court  was  asked  to  interfere. 
The  theory  of  trespass  was  soon  enlarged, 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  procedures  by 
compurgation  or  by  ordeal  oi  battle  would 
cause  many  petitions  for  a  hearing  in  the 
Chancery.  The  court  was  charged,  too,  with 
the  preservation  of  royal  rights,  and  the 
decision  of  technical  points  touching  writs, 
patents,  and  grants  issued  by  its  clerks. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  was  to  supervise  the 
justices  of  thex)eace;  under  Henry  VI.  to 
try  Admiralty  cases,  and  so  on.  But  all  this 
would  not  have  created  in  the  Chancery  its 
distinctive  jurisdiction,  nor  have  thrown  it  into 
rivalry  and  even  hostility  with  the  common 
law  courts.  Many  great  lawyers  have  treated 
this  as  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
law,  and  one  paralleled  in  the  actual  system 
of  Roman  law.  But  the  anomaly  pecuUar  to 
England  is  that  the  equity,  which  is  more  or 
less  truly  said  to  soften  and  correct  while  it 
follows  the  law,  is  administered  bv  a  separate 
tribunal ;  so  that  the  law  itself  has  been 
thrown  into  an  attitude  of  jealousy  towards 
the  equity,  which  was  to  supplement  and  ex- 
pand it,  and  *'  a  man  might  lose  his  suit  on 
one  side  of  Westminster  Hall  and  win  it  on 
the  other."  This  anomaly  may  be  historically 
traced  to  the  common  lawyers'  own  resistance 
to  progress.  They  took  up  too  early  the  view 
that  their  system  was  complete ;  for  every 
wrong  there  existed  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy 
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must  be  by  a  form  of  writ.  Cases,  therefore, 
that  could  not  be  brought  under  the  existing 
forms  of  writ,  would  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing 
in  the  courts.  The  statute  13  Edward  I., 
cap.  24,  therefore  ordered  that  the  Chancery 
should  draw  up  new  forms  of  writ  "  for  like 
cases  falling  under  like  law  and  requiring  like 
remedy."  But  the  judges  were  now  dis- 
inclined to  allow  their  system  to  expand.  In 
their  jealousy  of  the  Chancery  clerks,  they 
construed  the  statute  as  narrowly  as  possible, 
were  loth  to  allow  that  any  new  case  was  a 
'*  like  case,"  and  declined  to  admit  new  forms 
of  defence  at  all.  It  followed  that  new 
grounds  of  action  and  defence  were  left  to 
the  Chancery  Court,  which,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury'', began  rapidly  to  extend  its  action.  The 
earliest  recorded  equity  suit  before  the 
Chancellor  is  a  married  woman^s  petition  on 
an  ante-nuptial  agreement  for  a  settlement, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  hostility  shown  by  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  to  this  jurisdiction  was  due 
to  the  vagueness  in  the  summons  of  the 
subpopna  *'  to  answer  on  certain  matters," 
to  the  searching  mode  of  inquiry  pursued, 
perhaps  also  to  the  generous  hearing  os- 
tentatiously offered  to  the  poor.  But  their 
hostility  embodied  also  the  jealousy  against 
investigation  into  land  titles,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  sacred  franc-tenements, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  closely 
connected,  by  its  principles  and  its  ad- 
ministrators, with  the  Church.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  except  from  1371  to  1386,  all 
the  Chancellors  down  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  device  itself  of  **a 
use,"  or  grant,  of  lands  to  A  to  hold  to 
the  use  of  others,  had  originated  with  the 
Church,  which  had  then  protected  the  use 
by  spiritual  sanction.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  and  other  modes  of  acquiring  rights  in 
land  for  the  Church  had  been  checked  by 
successive  Mortmain  Acts:  those  of  Henry 
III.,  Edward  I.,  15  Richard  II.  The  similar 
attempts  made  by  the  Commons  to  check 
this  growing  Chancery  jurisdiction  failed; 
the  first  recorded  enforcement  of  a  use  by 
the  Chancellor  is  in  Henry  V.'s  reign ;  in 
that  of  Henry  VI.  uses  were  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  till  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  most  of 
the  land  of  England  was  held  subject  to  uses. 
By  this  condition  of  things  the  legiil  was 
divorced  from  the  actual  ownership  of  land ; 
the  feoffee  to  vises  merely  sor\'ed  as  a 
screen  to  cestui  qui  use ;  this  latter,  being 
"  he  that  had  the  use,"  enjoyed  the  profits 
unburdened  with  the  liabilities.  The 
machinery  of  a  use  made  it  easy  to  evade 
in  every  direction  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
land-law;  so  that  land  could  thus  be  con- 
veyed bj'  mere  word  of  mouth,  could  be 
conveyed  freely  or  devised  by  will,  or  charged 
in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  the 
Chancellor  recognised  and  enforce^  all 
such    dispositions.    So  far,   it  was  a  boon 
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to  society  that  the  land  system  should  thus 
have  escaped  from  the  feudal  trammels; 
but  it  had  now  become  an  intolerable  evil 
that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  just 
what  the  feudal  law  had  g^uarded  against, 
viz.,  secret,  uncertain,  and  easy  of  transfer. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  this ;  a 
statute  of  Henry  VII.,  following  a  similar 
Act  of  60  Edward  IV.,  had  set  a  precedent 
for  regarding  the  beneficiary  as  the  real 
owner  in  the  case  of  debts  secured  on  the 
land.  So,  1  Richard  III.,  cap.  1,  allowed  the 
beneficiary's  conveyance  to  be  valid  with- 
out assent  of  the  feoffees,  and  by  4 
Henry  VII.,  cap.  15,  the  lord  could  claim 
wardship  over  the  heir  to  lands  held  through 
a  use.  But  the  final  blow  at  the  system  of 
uses  was  dealt  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1534  ho 
carried  the  Act  which  made  usee  forfeitable 
for  treason,  and  two  years  later,  introduced 
the  great  Statute  of  Uses^  27  Henry  VIII.,  cap. 
10,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  once  for  all. 
But  the  narrow  conservatism  of  the  common 
lawyers,  disguising  itself  as  philosophical 
strictness  of  interpretation,  was  able  to  defeat 
the  great  legislative  design.  In  the  end  the 
whole  effect  of  the  statute  has  been  said  to 
consist  '*  in  adding  four  words  to  every  con- 
veyance. *  *  For,  following  servilely  the  wording 
of  the  statute,  the  judges  managed  to  exclude 
from  its  scope  uses  where  the  use  was  founded 
on  a  leasehold  interest,  where  the  use  implied 
some  active  duties,  or  where  a  further  use  was 
raised  upon  the  first  use.  It  was  held  also 
not  to  apply  to  copyhold  lands  at  all,  nor 
where  a  use  was  held  by  a  corporate  body. 
Here,  then,  were  a  number  of  cases  of  obliga- 
tion unrecognised  by  the  common  law,  and 
left  to  be  enforced  by  the  Chancery  courts* 
which  had  thus  by  Coke's  time  recovered  under 
the  name  of  *'  trusts  "  all  that  hold  over  trans- 
actioDS  in  land  which  the  statute  was  to  have 
transferred  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  first  collection  of  Chancery 
precedents  was  made  and  published,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  was  well  settled  to  give  relief  in  the 
same  main  subjects  as  it  does  now,  viz. :  trust, 
fraud,  accident,  extremity.  Its  chief  develop- 
ments since  that  time  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  *'  implied  trusts,"  and  especially  in  the 
protection  of  mortgagors'  "  equity  of  redemp- 
tion," the  settled  property  of  married  women, 
and  the  estates  of  mmors.  The  doctrine  of 
"  specific  performance "  has  been  its  own 
creation.  The  court's  main  instrument 
besides  imprisonment  has  been  the  adjudica- 
tion of  costs,  and  its  strongest  arm  the  in- 
junction. The  benefits  conferred  on  English 
society  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  boen 
immense.  Much  of  its  semi-  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  renounced  since  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  the  year-books  and  petitions  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  strong  court 
armed  with  the  directest  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  deciding  on  enlightened  principles  with 
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a  prompt  and  elastic  procedure  in  the  ages 
whose  supreme  and  cnronic  grievance  was 
lack  of  goremance.     It   must  be  admitted 
that  this  equity  was  not  always  ideal  justice ; 
the  very  completeness  of  the  inquiries  necessi- 
tated the  long  delays  of  a  Chancery  suit,  just 
as  the  very  elasticity  of  the  procedure  intro- 
duced a  certain  confusion  and  prolixity  into 
the  pleadings.     Too  much  was  left  to  the 
M&sten  in   Chancery  and  done  in  ^*  secret 
chamber- work :  "  and  above  all,  misled  by 
the  half  truth  that  equity  follows  the  law, 
there   were    hardships    a^inst    which    the 
Chancellors  had  not,  in  the  &ce  of  the  judges, 
the  courage  to  graot  relief.     But  there  were 
others  which  they  boldly  followed  up,  as  in 
resisting,  on  grounda  of  **  public  policy,'*  the 
creation  of  perpetuities,  or  in  acting  on  the 
maxiins,  **He    that  seeks  equity  must    do 
equity ; "  '*  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather 
than   the   form;**     *' Equity    considers    as 
done  that  which  ought  to  be  done."    But  the 
loeatest  triumph  has  been  the  influence  exerted 
by  equity  on  the  common  law,  which  adopted 
the  rules  of  equity  as  to  the  construction  of 
d^-eds,  the    admissibility    of    "  set-off,"   the 
;4Wfr  to  change  the  venue  and  grant  a  new 
trials  the  repudiation  of  penalties  in  a  contract. 
^,  too,  the  right  to  make  a  will  of  land, 
denied  at  law,    was   g^nted  by  Chancery, 
and  had  to  be  adopted  by  statute  (32  Henry 
VI II. ).     Finally,  the  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  of  1883  is  a  practical  monument 
of  the  victor}'  of  the  Chancery  and  Roman 
lav  view  as  to  the  status  of  a  married  woman 
over  the  barbarous  code  in  which  her  per- 
fi<>Qalty  was  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
The    lay   Chancellors    who    succeeded    Sir 
Thomas  More  down  to  Lord  Nottingham, «.«., 
from  1332  to   1673,  contrasted  unfavourably 
^th  the  clerical  founders  of  the  great  edifice. 
The  Reformation  interrupted  the  traditions 
of  the  office,  and  broke  up  the  study  of  civil 
kw ;  in  the  want  of  precedents  the  Chancel- 
lor! rehed  too  much  on  intuition  and  common 
tense  (as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  more  settled 
time,  1672,  essayed  to  do,  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture).    This  explains  Selden's  famous  re- 
pfnach,  half- jesting,  no  doubt,  "  Equity  is  a 
''(^fniiah  thing  ....     'Tis  all  one  as  if  we 
ihoold  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  of 
a  foot  the  Chancellor's  foot.    One  Chancellor 
lias  a  long  foot ;   another,  a  short  foot ;   a 
third,  an  indifferent  foot."   The  Tudor  Chan- 
<^UoT8  certainly  seem  to  have  deferred  to  the 
permnal  leanings  of  the  sovereign.     But  no 
s^b  reproach  could  be  made  of  this  or  the 
lart  centur}*,  when  equity  became  as  much  "  a 
laboured  connected  system,  governed  by  estab- 
lished rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedents, 
as  the  common  law  "  (Lord  Eldon).    Still  the 
abases  of  the  court  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them    had  reached  a  monstrous    pitch. 
Venahty  was  the  old  canker  of  the  court,  and 
the  memory  of  Bacon's  offence  was  revived 
by  similar  chtfges  against  Lord  Clarendon, 


by  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  (1700) 
for  corruption,  by  the  flagitious  sale  of  Church 
patronage  by  Sir  K.  Wright,  till  the  accumu- 
lated popular  indignation  burst  upon  Lord 
Macclesfield,  who  was  dismissed  and  heavily 
fined  in  1725  for  misuse  of  the  **  suitors' 
fund  "  and  open  sale  of  offices.  But  even  had 
every  official  had  clean  hands,  the  abuses  of 
delay  and  prolixity  would  have  remained 
an  intolerable  burden.  The  Hestoration 
gave  these  abuses  a  fresh  lease  of  Ufe ;  the 
use  of  English  was  not  eiu&cted  till  1730,  nor 
registries  till  Anne's  reign,  and  then  only  for 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  Meantime,  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  Courts  of  Wards  and 
of  Bequests,  increased  the  business,  which 
accumulated  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  in  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  with  the  proverbial  dilatoriness  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  held  the  scale  almost  continuously 
from  1801  to  1827.  E%'en  the  new  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  established  in 
1813,  failed  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
causes,  because  an  appeal  lay  against  him  to 
the  Chancellor.  A  successful  commission  was 
at  last  appointed  in  1825,  whose  labours  were 
not  wholly  thwarted  either  by  the  apathy 
of  Eldon  or  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Chancery  lawyers;  for  the  energy  of  Brougham, 
Campbell,  and  Westbury  in  time  carried  out 
these  reforms,  and  that  which  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  them,  the  simplification  and 
amendment  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
present  and  preceding  reigns  have  done  more 
for  these  objects  than  all  the  previous  centuries 
put  together;  additional  Yice-Chancellors  and 
clerks  have  been  appointed,  a  court  of  appeal 
established,  the  common  law  side  of  the 
court  and  its  bankruptcy  business  transferred 
elsewhere,  the  suitors'  fund  re-arranged, 
and  the  procedure  gradually  simplified,  while 
the  court  has  been  empowered  (1858)  to 
impose  damages,  try  matters  of  fact  by  a  jury, 
and  take  a  judge  as  assessor  without  applica- 
tion to  a  common  law  court.  When,  about 
the  same  period  (1854),  common  law  courts 
were  given  the  powers  of  an  equity  court  as 
to  examination  of  parties,  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, injunctions,  &c.,  it  became  clear  that 
the  two  ancient  rivals  were  approximating  to 
each  other,  and  would  soon  be  prepared  to  be 
reconciled  or  even  amalgamated.  The  bill 
(1860)  for  this  purpose  was  cut  down  by  the 
influence  of  the  Chancery  lords;  but  in  1873 
the  Judicature  Act  was  passed,  which  followed 
the  advice  of  Lords  Brougham,  Westbury, 
and  St.  Leonards,  and  harmonised,  without 
attempting  completely  to  fuse,  the  two 
systems. 

In  lKELAin>,  there  was  a  Lord  Chancellor 
presiding  over  a  separate  court  of  equity,  the 
growth  of  which  has  followed  very  closely 
the  development  of  the  English  equity 
system.  The  earliest  Chancellor  was  Stephen 
liidel,  appointed  in  1189.  In  Scotland,  the 
functions  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  in  the 
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thirteonth  century  were  probably  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  same  office  in 
England.  But  as  the  Civil  Law  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Scottish  legal  system,  the 
Chancellor  became  the  chief  administrator 
of  law,  not  of  an  equitable  system.  In  1563, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  was  established, 
he  became  the  chief  judge  of  this  court.  In 
Scotland  till  the  Reformation  he  was  generally 
a  churchman ;  and  afterwards  became  a  mere 
officer  of  state.  On  the  union  with  England 
his  separate  functions  were  merged  in  those 
of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor. 

[A.  L.  S.] 
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Arf BStoB  (Heref ast) 1068 

Osbert.  Bishop  of  Exeter 1070 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbory    ....  1073 

Maurice 1078 

William  Welaon,  Bishop  of  Thetford              .  1063 

William  Oiffard 1086 

BobertBloet 1090 

Waldrio 1003 

William  Oiffard 1004 

Boger,  Bishop  of  Salisbur/       ....  1101 

William  Oiffaid 1108 

Waldric 1104 

Arnnlfh 1107 

Oeoffrey  Bnfas 1124 

Boger  of  Salisburj 1136 

PhiUp 1139 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury              .  1142 

Thomas  Becket 1154 

Balph  de  Wameville 1173 

Oeoffrey  Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York     .  1182 

William  de  Longchamp 1189 

Eustace.  Bishop  of  Ely 1198 

Hubert  Walter,  Arcbblshop  of  Canterbury     .  1199 

Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York               .  1205 

Peter  des  Boches,  Bishop  of  Winchester        .  1213 

Walter  de  Grey Jan.  1214 

Bichard  de  Harisoo    ....         Oct.  1214 

Balph  Neville 1218 

Simon  de  Cautilupe 1238 

Bichard,  Abbot  of  Eyesham      ....  1240 

SUvester  of  Eveisden 1242 

JohnMansel 1246 

William  de  Kilkenny 12S0 

Henry  Wingh&m,  Bishop  of  London        .       .  1255 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Bochester .       .  1258 

NicholasofEly 1200 

Walter  de  Merton 1261 

Nicholas  of  Ely 1363 

Thomas  de  Cantilupe ....         Feb.  1265 

Walter  Oiflikrd Aug.  1265 

Godfrey  Oiffard 1266 

JohnChishuU 1268 

Bichard  Middleton 1269 

JohnKirkeby 1272 

Walter  de  Merton 1272 

BobertBumell 1274 

John  Laugton 1292 

William  Greenfield 1302 

William  HamUton 1S04 

Balph  Baldock 1907 

JohnLangton 1307 

Walter  Beynolds,  Bishop  of  Woroevter  .       .  1310 

JohnSandale 1314 

John  Hothun,  Bishop  of  Ely    ....  1318 

John  Salmon,  Bishop  of  Norwich    .       .       .  1320 

Bobert  Baldock 1323 

John  Hotham Jan.  1327 

Henry  deClyff Mar.  1327 

Henry  de  Biughersh.  Bishop  of  Lincoln   May  1327 

.Tohn  Stratford,  Binhop  of  Winchester    .       .  1390 

Bichard  Bnry,  Bishop  of  Durham    .               .  1334 

John  Stratford,  Aronbisbop  of  Canterbory     .  1835 

Bobert  Stratford 1837 


Biobaxd  Bynterworth,  Bishop  of  London       •  1S38 

Archbishop  Stratford         ....  Ap.  1S4U 

Bobert  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Chioheetor    Joly  1340 

William  Kildtfsby       ....         Dec.  IS40 

Sir  Bobert  Bourchier ....    Dec  U  1S40 

Sir  Bobert  Pamyng ISU 

Bobert  Sodyngton 1343 

JohnUfford 1345 

John  Thoresby,  Bishop  of  St.  Darids              .  1S40 

WiUiamEdington,  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1356 

Simon  Longham,  Bishop  of  Ely                        .  1363 

William  of  Wj  keham.  Bishop  of  Winchester .  1367 

Sir  Bobert  Thorpe 1371 

Sir  Bichard  Scrope 1372 

Sir  John  Knyvett       ....        July  1372 

Adam  Houghton,  Bishop  of  St.  DsTida  .       .  1377 

Sir  B.  Scrope 1S7S 

Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy  1379 

Bichard,  Earl  of  Arundel 1381 

Bobert  Braybrooke,  Bishop  of  London    .       .  1382 

Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole ISBJ 

Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1386 

William  of  Wykeham 1389 

Archbishop  Arundel 1391 

Edmund  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter               .  1396 

Archbishop  Arundel 1399 

JohnScarle 1399 

Edmund  Stafford 1401 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Lincoln         .  1403 

Thomas  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham  1405 

Thomas  Arundel 1407 

Thomas  Beaufort  Earl  of  Dorset                     .  1410 

Archbishop  Arundel 1412 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .       .  1413 

Bishop  Longley 1417 

Simon  Oanstede 142S 

Henry  Beaofort 1424 

John  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London  1426 

John  Stafford.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs       .  1432 

John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York     .  1450 

Bichard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury    .               .  1454 

Thos.  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1455 

William  of  Wayufiete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .  1456 

Thos.  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbaiy  .  146U 

George  Neville,  Bishop  of  teeter    .               .  1460 

Bobert  Kirkebam 14fri 

Bobert  SUllington.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  14t!7 

Laurence  Booth,  Bishon  of  Durham       .  1473 

Thomas  Botherom.  Bisnop  of  Lincoln    .  1475 

John  Bussell,  Bishop  of  Linooln  1483 

Thomas  Barowe 14S5 

Bishop  Aloook 1485 

Archbishop  Morton 1467 

Henry  Deane      ........  150U 

William  Warhom,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  1504 

Cardinal  Wolsey                 .       .                       .  1525 

Sir  Thomas  More 1539 

Sir  Thomas  Andl^ 1532 

Thomas,  Lord  Wrlothesley       ....  1544 

William  Paulet,  Lord  St.  John                .        .  1547 

Bichard,  Lord  Bich 1547 

Thomaa  Goodrich,  Biohop  of  Ely     .               .  1551 

Stephen  Gardiner.  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1553 

NichoUu  Heath.  Arohbishop  of  York              .  159 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 1558 

Sir  Thomas  Bioml^ 1579 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton 15lff 

William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  ....  1591 

Sir  Jobn  Puckering 1392 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton 1396 

Sir  Francis  Baoon 1617 

John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   .       .       .  1621 

Sir  Thomas  Coventry 1635 

Sir  John  Finch 1640 

Sir  Edward  Lyttelton 1641 

Sir  Bichard  Lane 1945 

Oreat  Seal  in  Conunission  .  .1649—1980 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon                    .  1600 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman 1667 

Anthony  Ashley,  £arl  of  Shaftesbuzy             .  1672 

Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Nottingham  .               .  1675 

Francis  North,  Lord  Otdldford               .       .  16BS 

George,  Lord  Jeffreys 1685 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  .  .  1989—1693 

John,  Lord  Somers 1998 
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Sb  Ntthan  Wrtebt 1700 

Wmmm,  Lord  Cowper 1705 

Sixum,  Lord  Harocmrt 1710 

LordCowper 1714 

Tbomu^  Lord  Parker 1718 

Peter,  Lofd  King        ......  1725 

Chtflm,  Lord  Talbot 1733 

Philip  Torka,  Lord  Hardwioke                        .  ir^ 

Bobert,  Lord  Henlej 1757 

Charka,  Lord  Camden 1706 

CttarUa  Torke,  Lord  Morden    ....  1770 

Heniy  Bathoxst,  Lord  Apalej  ....  1771 

Edward,  Lord  Thorlow 1778 

AlexBsder,  Lofrd  Longhborongh                       .  1793 

^<riba  Soott,  Lord  Eldon 180L 

Thooua,  Lord  Erakine 1806 

LordEldaii 1807 

Jplm  Siogieton  Coplej.  Lord  Lyndhorat        .  1827 

Hany.  Lord  Broogbam 1830 

Lofd  Ljndhnivt 1831 

Cfaartet  PenjB,  Lord  Cottenbam                      .  1836 

Lord  LfDdbnrst 18U 

Loid  Cottenbam         ....  1846 

Thonaa  Wilde.  Lord  Truro       ....  1850 

Edvard  Sagden,  Lord  8t  Leonard!    Feb.  27  1852 

Bobert  Bolfe.  Lord  Craowortb         .  De&  18  1852 

Predaric  Tbeaiger.  Lord  Cbelmaford              .  1858 

John,  Lord  Campbell 1850 

ficWdBetbell,LordWeatbiiiy     .       .       .1861 

Lord  Czanworth Iggg 

L«rd  Cbelmaford 1866 

Hugh  dima.  Lord  Cairns 1868 

WiUjam  Page  Wood,  Lord  Hatherlej     .       .  1868 

wonddl  Palmer,  Lord  Selbone                      .  1872 

Ewl  Cainu 1874 

£arl£Ubome 1880 

'GSEiikS!  Sin'^^  (<^'  1369);  was  on? 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  English  generals 
dining  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.'s 
THgn.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  opera- 
6oM  of  the  war.  In  1362  he  was  appointed 
Constable  of  Guienne,  and,  in  1364|  was 
»nt  over  to  Britanny  to  assist  De  Montfort, 
•here  he  took  Du  Guesclin  prisoner.  In 
1369  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
French.  Froisaart  gives  him  high  praise 
l»th  for  his  bravery  and  his  clemency 
towards  his  prisoners. 

duttdos    of  Budel^y    (Sik    Johk 

owDOBB),  Lord,  aooomponied  Henry  VIII. 
to  Fiance,  1513,  when  quite  a  hoy.  He  greatly 
<listingaished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  the 
^pon  (q.v.),  and  in  1549  snccessfully  de- 
^trodfid  Boulogne,  of  which  ho  was  deputy 
P^tTaoTf  against  the  fVench.  He  sub- 
lequenthr  became  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
*fi<i  had  the  custody  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
»>d  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  was  a 
wgoted  Papist,  and  assisted  Mary,  with 
»hom  he  was  a  gr'^eat  favourite,  in  her  per- 
secntkm  of  the  Reformers. 

Cliaimel  Xfllands,  The,  comprise  the 
wihwicks  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  latter 
*>i  which  includes  ^k,  Herm,  and  Aldemey, 
f^^gether  with  the  small  and  unimportant 
Ml4ndj!  of  Jethou,  Le  Marchant,  and  the 
pwkets.  They  are  interesting  as  being  the 
la«t  portion  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandj' 
^^*nsining  to  England,  which  has  possessed 
them  ever  ance  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
550  they  were  grvited  by  Childebert  to  a 
5»xon  bishop,  whd    soon   afterwuds   con- 


verted most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
The  Channel  Islands  came  into  the  possession 
of   the  Dukes  of   Normi&ndy  in  the  teuth 
century    by    the    grant   of    Charles    IV., 
and     remained    attached    to    the    English 
crown    when    Philip    II.     conquered    the 
rest  of  Normandy  from  King  John.     After 
the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John,  the  Channel 
Islands  were   attacked   by    the  French   in 
the  reign  of  Edwud  I.,   and  again  in  that 
of    Edward    III.,  when  Du  Guesclin,  the 
Constable  of    Ftance,  almost  succeeded  in 
reducing  them.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
they  did  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
for  a  short  time,  but  were  retaken  shortly 
afterwards  by  Sir  Henry  Harleston.    Under 
Edward  VI.,  Sark  was  also  lost  for  a  time. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Channel  Islands  were  governed  by  Sir 
ViTalter    Raleigh,   and,  during  the    Parlia- 
mentary wars,  espoused  warmly  the  side  of 
the  king,  for  which  their  government  was 
put  in  commission  by  Cromwell.    In   1779 
the  French  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
land,  and  in  December,  1780,  sent  another 
expedition,  under  the  Baron  de  Rulleoourt, 
who    succeeded    in    taking    St.  Holier    in 
Jersey,  although  he  was  subsequently  de- 
feated   and    slain    by  the    British    troops. 
About  the    time    of  the   Reformation,  the 
islands   became    Protestant,    and   were    at- 
tached to  the  diocese  of  Winchester.      The 
Channel  Islands,  though  under  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  have  a  constitution 
of  their  own.    Jersey  and  Guernsey   (with 
its    dependencies)  have    each  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  bailiff,  who  presides  over  the 
States  of  Deliberation,  and  is  nominated  by 
the  crown.     The  States  of  Deliberation  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  composed  of  certain 
officials — the  rectors  of  parishes,  the  judges 
of   the    courts,  and  constables  of    parishes 
(elected    in    Guernsey  by  the    "  States   of 
Election,'*  which  consist  of  222  ratepayers). 
The  courts  of  justice  are  presided  over  by 
the  bailiff,  and  judges  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers.   This  constitution  has  existed  wi^ 
but  little  alteration  since  the  time  of  John. 
Guernsey  is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  and 
Jersey  into  twelve,  some  of  which  are  in- 
cluded   in    municipal    corporations,    called 
"  Central  Douzaines."    The  official  language 
of  the  law  courts  (whose  procedure  is  based 
on  the  Norman)  and  of  the  legislature  is 
French.    The  Queen's  writ  now  runs  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

Berry.  Hi»t.  of  GiMnuMy;  Inglis,  Channel  I*, 
lands;  Aasted,  Chantul  itlanda.      [S.  J.  L.] 

Cliapter,  The,  is  the  body  of  clergy  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral.  Originally,  this  body 
was  the  assembly  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
round  their  bishop.  It  was  the  bishop's 
general  council,  and  contained  within  it 
the  bishop's  officials  for  the  administration 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  clergy  who  had  the 
care  of  the  services  of  the  cathedral  itself. 
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The  chapter  in  the  bishop's  council  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  name  was  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church 
itself,  who  soon  gained  a  position  almost 
independent  of  their  bishop.  Chapters  in 
England  were  of  two  kindft— monastic  and 
secular  [Cathsd&al].  The  monastic  chapters 
were  like  monasteries,  over  which  the  bishop 
ranked  as  abbot,  though  the  resident  prior 
was  the  real  head.  These  monks  were  in 
England  Benedictines,  except  in  the  case  of 
Carlisle,  where  they  were  Augustinians.  In 
the  secular  chapters,  the  dean  rises  into 
prominence  in  the  Seventh  century.  The 
work  of  his  diocese,  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant journeys,  and  the  increase  of  secular 
business  undertaken  by  the  bishop  left  the 
cathedxHls  without  a  head,  and  the  chapters 
everywhere  began  to  manage  their  business 
without  their  bishop.  The  theory  that  the 
chapter  elected  the  bishops  gave  them  at 
times  a  position  of  some  importance,  both 
towards  the  king  and  the  Pope.  C*hapterB 
frequently  appealed  to  Rome  against  their 
bishops,  and  often  were  successful  in  obtaining 
privileges  from  the  Pope.  The  separation  of 
the  chapter  from  the  bishop  became  more 
and  more  definite,  tiU  the  bishop  was  left 
with  no  powers  save  those  of  visitor  over 
his  chapter.  The  chief  officers  of  the  secular 
chapter  were:  the  dean^  who  was  head  of  the 
body;  the  pracentor^  who  superintended  the 
services ;  the  ehaneelhr^  who  was  head  of  the 
educational  and  literary  works  of  the  chapter; 
and  the  Ireaturefy  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  Besides  those 
there  were  the  arehdeaeons,  who  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  diocesan  organisation  of  the 
chapter.  Its  ether  members  were  eanopUy 
as  bound  by  the  rule,  or  prebendaries^  if 
they  held  an  endowment  besides  their  share 
of  the  corporate  fund.  This  last  body  was 
generally  non-resident,  and  their  duties  were 
peHormed  by  vieare,  who  are  now  called 
vicart^Aorml  or  minor  eanont.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  the  moBAsteries  attached  to  the 
cathedrals  were  suppressed,  and  their 
chapters  were  refounded  as  secular  chapters 
under  a  dean.  After  the  same  model  the 
cathedrals  of  the  new  bishoprics  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  were  arranged.  Hence 
came  the  two  claaaeB—Cathedrale  of  the  Old 
Foundation  and  CathedraU  of  the  New  Founda- 
tion. [Cathedral.]  An  Act  of  1838  reformed 
cathedral  chapters  oy  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  canons,  reducing  their  incomes,  and 
bringing  all  chapters  to  greater  uniformity. 
Chapters  at  present  generally  consist  of  a  dean 
and  four  canons,  though  some  of  the  richer 
cathedrals  have  six  canons. 

Walcott,  CotAtfdralta;  £«Miyi  <m  CaiJk«drta«, 
edited  bj  Dean  Howion;  Report  of  the  Ca- 
thedraU Commieeion,  r-^  p  <. 

Cliarlbrdf  near  Fordingbridge,  in  Hamp- 
shire, haa  been  identified  with  Cerdicesford, 


the  site  of  a  battle,  in  which,  in  619,  Cerdic 

and  Cymric  defeated  the  Britons.    Another 

fight  in  527  may  have  taken  place  at  the 

same  spot. 

Anglo-'Sexon  Chron,;  Henry  of  Hnntlagdoii, 
HxMt,  Anglor. 

Charlemonty  Jambs  Caulfield,  IstEa&l 
OF  (6.  1728,  d.  1799),  was  elected  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers  "General  of  the  Patriot 
Army,"  in  Julv,  1780.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
viewed them  in  the  north.  In  1781  he 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  first  and  second  con- 
ventions at  Dungannon,  and  president  of  the 
Dublin  convention.  He  went  over  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Regency  Bill,  and  signed  the 
"Round  Robin"  of  1789.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club.  On 
his  estates  the  rebellion  of  1798  assiuned 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  form.  Mr.  Froude 
speaks  of  him  as  **  the  mo8t  enthusiastic  and 
the  most  feeble  of  revolutionary  heroes." 

Charles  Z.,  Kino  (6.  Nov.  19,  1600, 
8.  March  26,  1625,  d,  Jan.  31,  1649),  second 
son  of  James  I.  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline.  He  was  a  handsome  and 
athletic  youth,  with  reserved  and  diffident 
manners.  James's  brilliant  favourite,  Bucking- 
ham, gained  complete  ascendency  over  him,  and 
in  1623  the  two  young  men  went  to  Madrid, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  back  with  them, 
as  Charles's  bride,  the  Infanta.  Buckingham, 
who  had  expected  that  he  would  readily 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  cfFect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  soon  discovered  his 
mibtake ;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to  retura 
home  foiled  in  his  object,  refused  to  leave  the 
country,  making  promises  that  it  was  im- 

Sossible  for  him  to  perform,  and  allowing  the 
paniards  to  suppose  that  he  would  become 
a  Catholic.  At  hut,  finding  that  if  he  married 
the  Infanta  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
her  to  England  until  his  promises  were  per- 
formed, he  returned,  along  with  Bucking- 
ham, to  England.  In  opposition  to  promises 
made  to  Parliament,  Uharles  gained  the 
hand  of  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Lioais 
XIII.  of  Franco,  by  consenting  that  the  laws 
against  English  Catholics  should  not  be  en- 
forced. Shortly  before  the  marriage  was 
consummated,  James  died,  and  Charles  a^ 
cended  the  throne.  Thus,  he  began  his 
reign  under  ill  auspices.  He  had  made 
to  Parliament  and  to  the  King  of  Frmnce 
promises  incompatible  with  one  another; 
and  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a 
man  whose  temerity  and  self-confidence  weie 
about  to  involve  his  country  in  a  seriee 
of  military  disasters.  Charles  dissolved  his 
two  first  Parliaments  because  they  refused  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  duke.  To  var  with 
Spain  was  lulded  war  with  France.  Money 
WHS  raised  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
persons  refusing  to  lend  were  imprisoned. 
In   1628  a  third  Parliament  met.     Charles 
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made  coQomona  to  public  opinion  by  passing 
the  Petition  of  Right  (q.v.)-     Soon  after  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  was 
murdered  by  Felton ;  and  the  king  for  the 
future  himself  directed  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment   Though  B.uckingham  was  removed, 
there  was  small  hope  of  good  understanding 
oetween  Charles  and  the  nation.    Charles  had 
no  dedre  to  make  alterations  in  government. 
He,  indeed,  prided  himself,  when  involved  in 
any  dispute  with  a  subject,  on  having  the 
law  on  his  side ;  but  he  was  content  to  rest 
his  case  on  legal  subterf  uget^  or  to  obtain  his 
end  by  the  appointment  of  subservient  judges. 
Moreover,  while  he    claimed    the   right  to 
nominate  ministers  at  will,  and  to  pursue 
whatever  policy  seemed  good  to  himself,  he 
^ed  to  perceive  that  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors  had  remained  mn^uestioned  only 
when  they  had  ruled    in    accordance  with 
national  desires    and    aspirations.     Charles 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  nolders  of  Calvin's 
creed,  who  formed  the  majority  of  thoughtful 
aod  esmest  men  at  that  time.    Within  the 
Chnrch  had  grown  up  a  small  party,  the  so- 
called  Annimans,  holding  doctrines  akin  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Home.    Each  party 
desued  ta  suppress  the  other,  and  Charles, 
who  (avoored  the  Arminiaiw,  was  incapaUe 
of  hohling  the  balance  erenly  between  the 
two.    Parliament  met  again  in  1629,  only  to 
he  angrily  dissolved,  bcKcause  the  Commons 
i^osni  to  give  the  king  a  grant  of  tonnage 
vid  pomdage  until    he  should  consent  to 
ponoe  the  Chnrch  policy  approved  by  them. 
For  eleven  years   Charles  ruled  without 
Parlkments.      Hts  government  became  in- 
tfluelv  unpopular.      Peaoe  was  made  with 
hoth  ^ance  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  diflScuH 
to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  out  of 
the  fixed  revenue,  and  hence  old  rights  of  the 
^^Kiwa  wspe  once  more  enforced,  and  "money 
niied  by  means  which  brought  little  into  the 
^icbequer,  while  they  irritated  large  numbers 
pf  persons.     The  system  culminated  in  the 
imposition  of   ship -money,  when    Charles, 
^King  desirous    ot   having   a    fleet   in    the 
Channel,  imposed  what  was  really  a  heavy 
ttt  on  the  country.    North  of  the  Humber, 
the  Court  of  the  North,  «nder  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Wentworth,  in  the  south,  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  punished  by  fines  and  im- 
P'uonnient  persons  who  refnsed  to  submit  to 
demands  of  which  the  legality  was  question- 
^hle.    At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction 
'^   ^^^   Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    an 
tccleaiastical  policy  was  pursued  which  ran 
directly  contrary  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling,  and  rendered  both  the  bishops  and 
^  Court  of  High  Commission  objects  of 
?^eral  odium.      The  attempt  to  impose  a 
Cliorch  service,  similar  to  the  English,  in 
Presbyterian    Scotland,    led    to    the    rising 
m^  arma  of  the  iScots.     Charles    summoned 
Wi>ntworth,  now  created  Earl  of  Strafford, 
U>  his  aide  from  IieUnd,  and  called  a  ParHA- 


ment,  which  he  dissolved  in  three  weeks, 
because  it  refused  to  support  him  in  carrying 
on  war  against  the  Scots.  The  advance  of  a 
Scottish  army  into  the  kingdom  compelled 
him  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1641)  to 
summon  another— t^e  celebrated  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles  was  for  the  time  unable  to  resist 
the  demands  of  the  popular  representatives. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  whatever  bills  were 
offered  to  him,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  his  faithful  servant  Strafford,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  injured.  [Strafford  ;  Long 
PARLiAM»fT.]  In  1641  he  went  to  Scotland, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  royalist  party 
there,  and  on  his  return  to  London  went 
in  person  te  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
axrest  five  members,  whom  he  accused  of 
high  treason  (Jan.  ^,  1642).  [Five  Mem- 
HERs.]  The  attempt  ha>'ing  failed,  he  left 
London,  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  on  Aug.  22 
the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  at  Notting- 
ham. A  considerable  army  eoon  gathered 
round  him.  Men  who  thought  that  the 
concessions  already  made  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  royal  authority,  as  well 
as  all  levers  of  the  existing  form  of  Chnrch 
service,  took  his  side.  At  Edgehill,  his 
cavalry,  composed  of  country  gentlemen, 
readily  proved  its  superiority  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian horse.  But  want  of  subordination 
Srervented  his  officers  acting  in  union,  and 
eprived  him  of  victory.  Charles  could  not 
maintain  discipline  himself,  nor  did  he  depute 
authority  to  those  who  possessed  the  art. 
High  commands  were  given  to  the  wrong  men, 
and  officers  were  allowed  to  act  independently 
of  one  another.  Hence,  the  royal  strategy 
broke  down,  while  the  gallantry  of  individuals 
was  spent  in  vain  against  the  disciplined 
troops  that  Cromwell  brought  into  the  field. 
The  passing  of  the  Self-Benying  Ordinance 
(•q.v.)  placed  all  the  forces  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  Led 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  remodelled  army 
destroyed  at  Naseby  (June  14,  l'64d)  the  last 
army  which  Charles  was  able  to  bring  into 
the  field.  The  king  now  authorised  Gla- 
morgan to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  promising  to  allow  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  if  they  would 
place  20,000  men  at  his  service  (Aug.  12). 
In  April,  1646,  to  avoid  being  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  Parliament's  -officers,  Charles  took 
refuge  with  the  Scotch  army  near  Newark. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  not  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  king  while  he  refused  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England ;  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  army  into  Scotland  in  January,  1647, 
they  surrendered  him  into  the  power  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  demanded  of  Charles  that 
he  should  abandon  his  right  to  appoint  either 
ministers  of  state  or  officers  of  the  militia, 
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and  that  he  should  conBent  to  the  establiah* 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Independents  were 
willing  that  Episcopacy  should  be  maintained, 
a  toleration  were  granted  to  Dissenters. 
Charles  expected  to  be  able  to  play  one  party 
off  against  the  other,  and  by  such  means  to 
recover  the  whole  of  his  former  prerogatives. 
During  the  war,  he  had  negotiated  at  once 
with  Fresbyterians,  Independents,  and  Irish 
Catholics;  and,  in  spite  of  the  distrust  that 
his  conduct  excited,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
course.  From  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  army,  he  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Here  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  promising  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
for  three  years  if  they  would  send  an  army 
into  England  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
The  Civil  War  again  revived ;  zealots  rose  in 
arms,  while  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  crossed  the  boiler.  Fairfax 
suppressed  the  Royalists,  while  Cromwell 
crushed  the  invaders  at  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire  (Aug.  19,  1648).  The  army 
returned  to  London,  demanding  that  Charles 
should  pay  with  his  life  for  the  blood  that  he 
had  caused  to  be  shed.  The  Commons, 
forcibly  purged  of  the  more  moderate  Presby- 
terians, voted  that  it  was  treason  for  the 
King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the 
ParUament  and  the  kingdom,  and  passed  an 
ordinance  for  instituting  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  composed  of  men  of  their  own  party. 
As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  they  further  resolved  that 
whatever  is  enacted  by  the  Commons  has  the 
force  of  law  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
or  the  House  of  Peers.  The  trial  was  held 
publicly  in  Westminster  Hall.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  judges  had  been  named  on 
the  ordinance;  but  only  about  eighty, 
amongst  whom  were  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Bradshaw, 
Cromwell's  cousin,  presided.  Charles  was 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  being  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  He  refused 
persistently  to  answer  to  the  charge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  had  no  lawful  authority 
derived  from  the  people  of  England  by  which 
to  try  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him;  and  on  Jan.  30,  1649,  he  was 
executed  on  a  scaffold  raised  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  crowd,  which,  had  the  decision 
rested  with  it,  would  eagerly  have  delivered 
him  from  death.    [Grbat  Rbrelliok;  Com- 

MONWBALTH  ;   LoNG  PaKLIAMENT.] 

IntenuJ  albdn  dorloy  the  reAgn  of  Charles  I. 
are  bent  studied  in  the  Calendar*  of  StnU  Paters 
(Domestic  Series).  The  Hardtctclt*  Papen  con- 
tain materials  relating  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  matches,  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
ahi,  and   the  Scotch    troublas   of   1637—41. 


The  Msmomfs  and  LMvn  published  by  bar 
Daniel  Oalzymple;  Th»  Court  oimI  Timn  «/ 
Charles  I.,  by  Thomas  Birch ;  HaUiweU's  LtUf% 
of  th«  King%  of  Englaitd  ;  Th«  L§tUn  of  CharUt  I. 
to  H mrwtia  Jf  aria,  edited  for  the  Camdesi  Socie^ 
by  John  Bruce ;  Tfc«  Atmi  ofiht  liv  Ji«Hb«n, 
by  John  Forster— are  works  which  throw  light 
on  the  chsiaoter  of  the  king  and  the  motives 
of  his  actions.  ▲  Boyalist  acoount  of  the  years 
1644  and  1645,  and  of  the  negotiations  canned 
on  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648,  is  to  be  foniid  iu 
Sir  Edward  Walkers  RidorioaX  ZKceourMs ;  and 
of  the  king's  personal  history  dnringthe  last 
two  years  of  his  life,  in  bir  Thomas  Herbert's 
Jfemoirs.  For  modem  aocoonts  see  Baake,  Bt«t. 
of  Eng.;  and  esp.  8.  B.  Gardiner,  Hist.  o/£«f. 
lWS—ie4»,  10  Tola.,  18B3->84. 

[B.  M.  G.] 

Charles  ZZ.,  Kino  (6.  May  29,  1630,  t. 
May  8,    1660,    d,   Feb.    6,    1685),   was    the 
eldest    son    of    Charles    I.    and    Henrietta 
Maria.    In  his  ninth  year  he  was  created 
Prince  ol  Wales,  and  when  the  CHvil  War 
broke  out  he  accompanied  his  father  at  the 
battle    of    Edgehill.     In   1644  he  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  we«t 
of  England ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the  ro)*al 
cause  he  waa  obliged  to  retire  to  8ciUy,  to 
Jersey,  and  eventually  to  France.     When 
matters  appeared  to  be  drawing  to  extremity 
with  the  long,  seTcral  of  the  ships  of  the 
Parliament  went   over  to  the  prince,   who 
made  some  attempts  to  blockade  the  Thames, 
and  even  landed  near  Deal,  hut  was  aoon 
obliged  to  withdiaw  to  Holland,  whence,  in 
the   hope  of   saving   his  father's    life,    he 
despatched    to    the    intending    regiddee    a 
paper  signed  and  sealed,  but  oQierwise  blank, 
for   them   to  insert  their  own   conditions. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  January,  1649, 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
February  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland 
at  Edinourgh.      In  1650  he  came  over  to 
Scotland,  and,  having  taken  the  Covenant, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  January  1,  1651. 
Charles  exhibited  courage  and  conduct    in 
opposing  Cromwell's  troops  before  Edinburgh, 
but  his  caose  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
owing  to  the  discord  among  his  supporters. 
He  suddenly  determined  to  leave  Scotland 
and  march  into  England,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as   Worcester,   where    (Sep- 
tember 3, 1650  he  received  so  severe  a  defeat 
that  his  caiMB  seemed  utterly  ruined.   Charles 
escaped  from  the  battle,  and  after  an  adven> 
turous    flight    of  forty-four  days,  through 
the  western  counties  and  along  the   south 
ooHst— during  the  early  part  of  which   he 
owed    his    nfety    entirely    to  the   fidelity 
of  a    laboorxng    family — he    succeeded    in 
finding  a  ship  near  Brighton,  which  landed 
him  nfely  in  France.     For  the  next  nine 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  Ftaoce, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  sometimes 
relieved  and  sometimes  repulsed,  according  as 
the    various    sovereigns    or  their   ministets 
threw  off  or  yielded  to  their  dread  of  Crom> 
welL    He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  fiaithful 
adherents;  but  his  little  court  was  also  beset 
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extreme  selfishness,  was  posaossod  uf  much 
talent.  The  naliiml  champion  of  the  [irin- 
ciplo  of  homditnry  right  at  a  time  when 
hereditary  right  was  exposed  to  (itlack, 
Charles's  position  was  one  of  considimiblB 
difficulty.  He  played  hii  pari  dexterously, 
and  with  considerable  ability,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  showed  much  capacity  for 
governing. 
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[S.  J."  L.] 
CIiHTles,    EiiWAitn.    [FsBTESDEH,    Th» 

Charlotte     Aagasta,    PamcGss    (». 

Jan.  T,  17;l6.  rf.  Nuv.  8.  18111).  waa  the 
daughter  of  George  IV.  and  Caroline  at 
Brunawick.  Uwiiig  to  the  diaunioQ  of  hur 
parents,  her  earlier  years  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement, away  from  the  court,  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  Ducbeaa  of  Leeds,  Lady 
Clifford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  &h!e 
Eu'ly  gave  proofs  of  a  noble  character  and 
intcUectuol  quHlilieg  above  the  nvenige.  8ha 
was  destined  by  her  lather  to  many  William, 
Prince  of  Cranire ;  but  her  own  affections  hod 
been  fixed  on  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
became,  in  1830,  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Yielding  to  her  father's  desire,  the  princeiw 
agreed  to  many  tho  Prince  of  Orange,  and  tho 
betrothal  was  arranged  between  them,  when 
the  princess  broke  oS  the  match,  partly  in 
anger  at  her  father's  conduct  to  her  mother, 
partly  because  of  her  repugnance  to  the 
prince.  In  l81o  she  was  married  to  Leopold 
of  Soxe-Coborg.  and  in  the  following  year 
(Nov.)  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  did 
not  survive  her.  Her  death  eauued  great 
grief  throughout  the  onUre  nation 

Chanaontli  is  n  village  on  the  Dotset- 
ahire  coast,  about  two  miles  from  Lyme 
It^gis.  In  SSQ  Egbert  was  defeated  here  hy 
the  Danes,  and  in  810  his  son  Etbelwulf  met 
with  n  like  disaster  at  the  same  place. 

Chamock,  Robeht  (if.  169fl),  a  Fellow 
of  Magdulen  College,  Oxford,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  supjiorted  James  in 
hia  illegal  ejection  of  the  Proteslant  Fellows 
of  his  college  by  means  of  tho  Court  of  High 
Commission.  After  the  Revolution,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Jacobite 
conspimtors,  and  waa  among  the  chief 
organisers  of  the  Aesnasinatioo  Plot  (169f!), 
H«  wiiH  nrrrslcd,  and  his  trial  bBf;Mn  on 
March    11.      The   now   Act  for   regulating 
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procedure  in  caaea  of  high^treaaon  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  the'  25th.  It  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  examine  his  witnesses  on  oath, 
compel  their  attendance  at  court,  and  have 
the  service  of  counsel.  The  prisoners,  Char- 
nock,  King,  and  Keyes,  claimed,  not  without 
reason,  to  have  their  tnal  postponed  till  that 
date.  Their  request  was,  however,  refused, 
and  they  were  all  condemned.  Chamock  left 
behind  him  a  paper  in  which  he  justified  the 
plot,  on  the  ground  that  William  was  a 
usurper,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
human  society.    [Assassination  Plot.] 

Charter,  Thb  Gbjiat,  Slc   [Great  Char- 

TEB,  &C.] 

Charter  Schools  (I&bi^xd).    In  1730, 

an  association,  with  the  prinaate,  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  its  head, 
was  formed  to  provide  Protestant  education 
gratis  for  the  Catholic  poor.  Before  that 
time,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII., 
Protestants  had  to  rely  on  private  enterprise 
entirely  as  far  as  education  was  concerned. 
In  1733  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  associa- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  the  endow- 
ment was  not  to  exceed  £2,000  a  year.  On 
Oct.  24,  1733,  the  corporation  Degan  its 
work ;  day-schools  and  boarding-schools  weie 
established.  They  were  really  industrial 
schools.  After  five  years'  schooling,  children 
were  bound  out  as  apprentices  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  (girls  got  a  small  portion  on 
marrying),  and  the  whole  cost  of  education  for 
one  child  came,  in  the  day-schools,  to  only  £9 
per  annum.  The  boarding-schools  increased 
from  four  to  fifty,  and  George  II.  granted 
£1,000  from  his  privy  purse  in  their  support. 
The  day-schools  soon  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
boarding-schools  were  supported  by  parliamen- 
tary grants  after  1745,  when  a  special  tax  was 
devoted  to  this  object.  Altogether,  by  1767, 
£112,000  had  been  devoted  to  the  Charter 
schools.  In  1750,  parents  were  forbidden  to 
take  back  their  children,  when  once  they  had 
entered,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  becoming 
Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  the  society  was 
allowed  to  take  up  all  children  between  five 
and  twelve  found  loitering  about,  and  put 
them  into  their  schools.  However,  by  1757, 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Catholics  not  to  be  enticed  into 
changing  their  children's  religion,  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  became  clear  that  the  Charter 
schools  were  a  failure.  Howard,  in  1758, 
investigated  this  school  system,  and  brought 
to  light  great  abuses ;  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  consequence  found  chil- 
dren who  had  been  at  school  for  twelve  years 
unable  to  spell.  Still,  for  twenty-five  years 
after  the  Union  they  continued  to  exist,  and 
vast  sums  were  spent  on  the  education  of 
some  2,000  children.  Mr.  Froude  calls  the 
Charter  schools  "the  best-conceived  educa- 
tional  institutions  which  existed  in  the 
world,'*  while  Kr.  Lecky  says  of  them  that 


they  "  excited  in  Ireland  an  intensity  of 
bitterness  hardly  equalled  by  any  portion  of 
the  penal  code."  Of  one  thing  there  can  be 
no  doubt:  they  completely  miled  in  their 
object — ^the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  Protestantism. 


Steveiu,  The  CfiarUr  SehooU;  Froode, 
in  Ireland;  Leokj,  HiM.<^ Eng.intheBighUmdh 
Century,  vol.  ii. 

Chartists  (1838 — 48)  was  the  name  given 
to  the  members  of  a  party  in  England  who 
supported  certain  reforms  which  were  gene- 
rally known  as  the  "  People's  Charter."  The 
Charter  consisted  of  six  points,  viE. :  (1)  man- 
hood suffrage;  (2)  equal  electoral  districta; 
(3)  vote  by  ballot ;  (4)  annual  Parliaments  ; 
(6)  abolition  of  property  qualification  f<Mr 
members;  (6)  payment  of  members.  These 
points  seem  first  to  have  been  urgped  to- 
gether at  a  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on 
August  6,  1838,  where  the  chief  ^eakers 
were  Attwood,  Scholefield,  and  f eargus 
O'Connor.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
London  in  the  following  September.  Daring 
the  following  year  the  cause  was  advocated 
by  tumultuous  meetings  and  processions^ 
which  had  to  be  put  down  by  the  law,  and 
a  petition,  the  size  of  a  coacJi- wheel,  said  to 
be  signed  by  a  million  and  a  quarter  peti- 
tioners, was  rolled  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Biots  took  place  at  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Newport.  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  arrested.  On  May  2,.  1842,  another 
monster  petition,  purporting  to  contain  more 
than  three  million  signatures,  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  Pun- 
combe  proposed  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel,  while  Macaulay, 
Peel,  and  Roebuck  spoke  on  the  other  side. 
After  this  the  agitation  slumbered  till  1848. 
when  a  huge  meeting  was  held  on  Kennington 
Common  on  April  10.  The  intention  was 
to  carry  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  monster 
petition  with  five  million  signatures.  There 
was  great  fear  lest  London  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  rising,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
measures  for  protecting  the  Bank,  Custom 
House,  Exchange,  Post  Ofiice,  and  other  public 
buildings.  A  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants 
of  London  were  enrolled  as  special  constables. 
The  duke  disposed  his  troops  with  masterly 
skill,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  sight.  The 
meeting  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  dissensions 
between  the  loaders  of  the  Chartists,  and  no 
disturbance  took  place.  Similar  precautions 
were  again  taken  in  June,  but  the  threatened 
demonstration  ended  in  smoke.  On  August  16 
an  arrest  of  armed  Chartists  was  made  at  the 
"Orange  Tree"  public-house,  in  Orange 
Street,  London,  and  some  more  in  Oreen 
Street.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  attack  the  different  clubs  about 
midnight,  and  aUo  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  The  chief  ringleaders  were 
tried  and  punished.  This  latter  outbreak  of 
Chartism   was  connected  with  the  revola> 
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tionuydifltarbanoes  which  took  place  through- 
oat  Europe  in  1849.  After  this,  Chartism  ex- 
pired, and  agitation  took  a  different  form.  It 
is  atnnge  Umt  reforms  so  unequal  in  impor- 
tucer  and  some  of  them  so  little  calculated  to 
effect  the  end  aimed  at  hy  their  promoters, 
ahoold  hare  been  advocated  with  such  an 
amoont  of  passion. 

Annmal   JUaiaUr ;  S.  Walpole,  Hui.  of  Xng. ; 
MeCarthr.  xitil.  <l^  Our  Own,  Timu, 

[O.  B.] 

Chartley  Manor,  in  Staffordshire,  was 
at  one  time  the  place  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots* 
impriflODment.  in  IdSd — 86  she  was  at  her 
own  reqaest  removed  here  from  the  care  of  Sir 
Amyau  Paulet  at  Tutbury.  CHiartley  was 
veil  known  to  Walsingham^s  spy  Gifford, 
and  this  afforded  the  latter  exceptional 
fecOities  for  copying  the  treasonable  cor- 
lespondenoe  of  the  captive  queen. 

dUbtham  was  a  village  of  small  impor- 
tance till  the  establishment  of  a  dockyard 
and  naval  arsenal  in  the  time  of  Queen 
EHzabeth,  when  preparations  were  being 
made  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
doekyards  were  improved  under  Charles  I. 
aod  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  fortifications 
itrengthened  after  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  in 
1667.  Ihese  were  enlarged  and  strengthened 
between  1757  and  1808,  and  during  the 
present  century  Chatham  has  been  rendered 
one  of  the  most  important  dockyards  and 
itnmgest  naval  fortresses  in  the  world. 

Chaihailif  William  Pitt,  1st  Earl  op 
(*.  Nov.  15. 1708,  d.  May  11,  1778),  was  the 
grandson  of  a  former  governor  of  J^fadias^  who 
M  retomed  to  England  to  buy  estates  and 
rotten  boroughs,  one  of  which.  Old  Sarum,  he 
^presented  in  Parliament.  His  son  Robert 
RKceeded  him,  and  sat  in  turn  for  the  two 
boroughs  of  Old  Sarum  and  Oakhampton. 
Of  Robert  Pitt's  two  sons,  William  was  the 
younger.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  he  left  Oxford, 
vitbout  taking  a  degree,  to  travel  oa  the 
Continent  on  account  of  the  gout,  to  which 
he  was  throughout  his  life  a  victim.  He 
came  back  from  his  tour  to  find  his  father 
dead  and  himself  but  slenderly  provided  for. 
As  a  profession  he  chose  the  army,  and 
obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues;  but  his 
^unily  interest  in  1735  procured  for  him  the 
nat  of  Old  Sarum.  In  April,  1736,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  married  Augusta,  Princess 
of  Saxe  Gotha ;  and  it  was  on  the  address 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  on  this 
occasion  that  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of 
deliyering  his  first  speech,  which  made  a  deep 
imprewion  on  the  House.  This  impression 
w  soon  justified,  as  he  became  so  trouble- 
wme  to  the  government,  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  disroiAsed  him  from  the  army.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  however,  recompensed  him 
by  making  him  his  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
inun  which  position  he  could  in  security  de- 


claim against  the  peace  policy  of  the  ministr}'. 
In  1741  Walpole  resigned;  and  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  who  would  succeed  him. 
Pitt  seems  to  have  made  overtures  to  Walpole, 
which  the  retiring  minister  rejected.    In  the 
new    government    that  was    formed    under 
Carteret,   Pitt  was   entirely  left  out.      He 
vented  his    disappointment    in    the  fiercest 
invectives  against  Walpole,  and  in  advocating 
the  most  violent  measures  for  his  prosecution. 
All  his  violence  failed  to  injure  Sir  Robert, 
now  the    Elarl  of  Orford,  who  retired  into 
private  life,  and  left  Pitt  free  to  transfer  his 
attacks  to  Carteret,  who  now  held  the  reins. 
The  chief  object  of  his  indignation  was  the 
prevailing  method  of  subsidising  with  English 
money  petty  German  States,  for  the  benefit 
of    the    family    estates    of    the    House    of 
Brunswick.      The    old    Duchess    of    Marl- 
borough    died    in    October,   1744,   and    left 
Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,000  "in  consideration 
of  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  laws 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his 
country."     But  Pitt's  ambition  did  not  lie 
in    the    direction   of    money ;    and  on    the 
elevation  of  Carteret  to  the  House  of  Lords 
he  saw  a  chance  of  advancement.     To  take 
advantage,  however,  of  the  chance,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the  king ;  and 
he  accordingly  resigned    his   office    in  the 
household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Pelhams,  against  the  king's 
wishes,  he  was  appointed  early  in  1746  to  the 
post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.    The  govern- 
ment continued  in  security  until  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham,  in  1764,  threw  it  into  con- 
fusion. It  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  form  a  ministry.    His  great  difficulty  was 
as  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  the  rival  claims  of  Pitt  and  Fox  to  that 
office  were  settled  by  a  compromise  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  an  inoffensive 
mediocrity.    Pitt  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  Fox  retired  to  the  lucrative  Pay 
Office ;  but  before  a  year  was  over  they  had 
combined   to    render   their  leader    so   ridi- 
culous   that    Newcastle    was    compelled    to 
make    a    change.     Pitt  was   intractable    on 
the    subject   of    subsidies;    and    the    duke 
turned   to    Fox,    who    became  secretary  of 
state,   with  the  entire    lead  of    the  House 
of   Commons  and   the  management  of  the 
funds  for  corruption.     On  the  resignation  of 
Newcastle,  in  November,  1756,  the  Duke  .of 
Devonshire  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,   with  Pitt    as  first    secretary 
of .  state  and  virtual  prime  minister,     llie 
ministry  was  odious  to  the  king,  who  said 
that  he  was  not  a  king  while  he  was  "  in  the 
hands  of  these   scoundrels;'*  and  in  April, 
1757,  Pitt  and  Lord  Teniple  were  dismissed 
from  their  offices.     But  the  contumely  which 
Pitt  had  experienced  from  the  court  only  served 
to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  countr}' 
at  large.  The  freedom  of  the  City  wus  granted 
to    him;    all  the  great  towns  of   England 
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followed  the  example  set  by  the  Corporation 
of    London ;    and   *'  for  some  weeks,"   says 
Walpole,  "  it  rained  gold  boxes."  During  his 
short  term  of    office    Pitt  found  time  and 
courage  to  pass  several  important  measures, 
including  his  bold  scheme  of  pacifying  the 
>  discontented  Highlanders  by  embodying  them 
in    the   regular  army.      Newcastie   Laving 
failed  to  form  a  ministry,  an  agreement  was 
at  length  arrived  at  between  the  duke  and 
Pitt,  through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Chester- 
field.   The  king,  however,  refused  to  receive 
Pitt    as    a    minister,    and    persuaded    Lord 
Waldegrave  to  accept  with  great  reluctance 
the  premiership.      But  without  Pitt  it  was 
impossible  for  any  ministry  to  work ;  and 
Lord  Waldegrave's  broke  up  almost  before  it 
was  formed.    The  king  was  obUged  to  yield 
to  necessity.    Newcastie  took  the  Treasury ; 
Pitt  became  secretary  of  state,  with  the  lead 
of  the  Lower  House ;  and  Fox  was  silenced 
by  the  gains  of  the  Pay  Office.    Pitt  had  told 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else 
could.     And  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
the  task.    His  early  plans,  however,  were  not 
attended  with  success.   An  expedition  against 
liochefort  failed  through  the  bad  management 
of  the  land  forces.    In  Grermany,  Cumberland 
was    compelled    to    sign    the    humiliating 
Convention  of  Kloster-Seven.    In  India,  the 
conspicuous  success  of  Clive  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  theae  misfortunes.    The  war 
was  vigorously  carried  on  throughout  1758  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  where  Frenchmen 
could  he  found ;  still  the  ^ear  was  marked  by 
no  great  victories  on  either  side.    But  in 
1759  Pittas  energy,  and  his  tact  in  choosing 
men,    were    everywhere    rewarded   by   the 
extraordinary    successes    by    land   and   sea 
which  marked  that  year  of  victory.    These 
victories  gave  Pitt  a  position  of  extraordinary 
influence.      He  was  known    as  the  "great 
commoner ;  '*  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
no  less  than  the  people  at  large  were  hushed 
into  awe  and  reverence  by  the  success  of  his 
measures.    But  the  death  of  Greorge  II.  on 
October    25,    1760,    changed    the    face    of 
affairs ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  new  king's 
partialitv  for   Lord    Bute  would    be   more 
powerful  than  the  nation's  love  of  Pitt.    In 
March,  1761,  Parliament  was  dissolved;  and 
with  it  the    ministry  began   to  break  up. 
Bute  was  made  secretary  of    state  in  the 

Slace  of  Lord  Holdeniess.  But  Pitt  was 
etermined,  if  possible,  to  save  the  country 
from  a  degrading  peace;  and  he  hold  on 
until  finding  his  bro&er-in-law.  Lord  Temple, 
alone  supported  him  in  the  council  in  his 
desire  for  war  with  France  and  Spain,  he  re- 
signed on  October  5,  1761.  He  had  scorned 
all  promotion  and  all  gains  for  himself,  but 
accepted  a  peerage  for  his  wife,  who  was 
created  Baroness  Chatham.  In  Nov.,  1762, 
peace  was  made  with  France ;  and  Bute  could 
no  longer  stand  before  the  open  opposition 


of  Pitt  and  the  fury  of  the  nation,  and  in 
April,  1763,  he  resigned.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  out  of  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  those  of  Grenville, 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  signalised  by  the 
})er8ecution  of  Wilkes,  and  the  still  more 
fatal  attempt  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
Pitt  meanwhile  opposed  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  and  pointed  out  the  mischief  of 
Grenville's  scheme  for  colonial  taxation.  His 
health  became  very  bad,  and  he  retired  into 
the  country  and  took  no  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill.  This  bill,  however, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Bedford  ministry ;  and  the 
king  resolved  to  be  rid  of  Grenville's  bully- 
ing arrogance.  Overtures  were  twice  made 
to  Pitt  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland : 
but  they  failed.  He  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Somersetshire,  as  if  bent  on  finally  withdraw- 
ing  from  public  life;  and  the  Kockingham 
ministry  was  formed.  In  January,  1766, 
Pitt  came  up  to  London,  and  by  hia  able 
assistance  enabled  the  ministry  to  carry  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  government 
was,  however,  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  in  July 
Pitt  at  length  consented  to  break  wiUi 
Temple,  and  to  form  a  ministry  without  him. 
But  he  was  suffering  both  mentally  and 
physically :  he  could  not  stand  the  stxkin  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  accepted  th«i 
Privy  Seal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  was  felt  throughout  the  country  that  he 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  court ;  and  the 
popularity,  which  had  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  him  as  the  **  great  commoner,'* 
failed  to  follow  him  to  the  Upper  House. 
His  policy  was  as  energetic  and  comprehensive 
as  over ;  but  his  mind  was  unhinged,  and  at 
last  gave  way  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
all  public  business.  He  was  taken  to  Hayes, 
and  remained  there  in  gloomy  seclusion  for 
two  years.  In  October,  1768,  he  resigned  tho 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  ministry  came  to  an  end. 
Soon  after  his  resignation,  Chatham's  mental 
malady  passed  away  before  an  attack  of  the 
gout  sharper  than  usuaL  In  July,  1769, 
he  once  more  appeared  at  court,  after  a 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  tht* 
Grenvilles,  and  in  the  following  Janmay 
ho  again  took  his  place  among  the  Lords. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  power,  and 
his  first  speech,  inveighing  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government  towards 
America  and  in  relation  to  the  Middlesex 
election,  was  the  signal  for  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Camden  and  the  IVfarquis  of  Granby. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  himself,  wearied  by  the 
continual  onslaughts  made  upon  him,  and 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  prop  up 
his  falling  ministry,  sent  in  his  resignation  on 
January  22.  Lonl  North  proceeded  to  form 
a  ministry  after  the  king's  own  heart,  which 
would  be  content  to  carry  out  the  king's 
wishes.  Wilkes  and  Ameiica  continaed  to 
be  the  ohief  topics;  North  in  both  points 
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mShsnd  to  the  policy  of  his  predeeeasozs, 
and  Chatham  continu^  to  wage  war  against 
it.  He  warmly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
Te«t  Acts,  lor  which  a  bill  was  introduced. 
During  the  greater  port  of  1773  he  employed 
himself  in  the  study  of  India,  and  became 
Wrongly  convinced  of  the  "necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  Indian  iniquities."  But  as 
the  doods  every  month  thickened  in  America, 
the}'  dispelled  all  other  thoughts,  and  caused 
him  more  and  more  to  dread  the  applica- 
tioo  of  coercion  to  the  colonists.  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  heightened  his  alarm ;  and  in  Hay, 
1771,  he  appeared  in  Parliament  "  to  stand 
for  England  and  America."  In  Jan.,  1775, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing  him  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
wards America  by  removing  the  forces  from 
Boston,  and  he  followed  up  this  motion  by 
presenting  to  Parliament  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
vention of  civil  war.  The  object  of  his  con- 
duct was,  as  he  himself  briefly  expressed  it, 
*'to  Kcore  to  the  <3oloDies  property  and  liberty, 
and  to  ensure  to  the  mother  country  a  due 
arknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of 
their  snhordination  to  the  supreme  legislative 
aathority  and  superintending  power  of  the 
P^liament  of  Great  Britain."  As  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  attainment  of  these 
tvo  ends,  Chatham  was  as  warm  an  advocate 
u  anyone  for  granting  liberty  to  the  colonies ; 
bat  when  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Bori^yne  came  in  Dec.,  1777,  followed  almost 
inoie&tely  by  the  announcement  of  the 
idliance  of  America  and  France,  it  became 
cktf  that  the  Americans  would  be  content 
^th  nothing  short  of  entire  independence;  and 
Chatham  was  as  firm  in  his  opposition  to  this 
t:4ocie«an  as  he  had  been  zealous  in  favour  of 
Routing  them  liberty  and  j  ustice.  At  ibis  point 
Chatham  broke  away  from  his  long  agree- 
meni  with  Eockingham's  party,  but  carried 
Sbdhnme  with  him.  On  April  7th,  1778, 
hs  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament; 
^d  tiw  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  carried  to  Hayes,  and  there  died  on 
May  nth.  A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in 
W^jtminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  Lord  Chatham  was  essentially  a  war 
Duniiter.  It  haa  been  said  of  him  that 
vheoever  a  cannon  in  Europe  was  fired  he 
>^Qtred  to  know  the  reason.  The  epitaph  on 
his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  says, 
tnly  enough,  that  during  his  administration 
Gn^  Britain  was  exalted  *'  to  a  height  of 
pf^^sperity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former 
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Chatswortll,  in  North  Berbyahire,  the 
Iiro|ierty  of  the  Cayendish  family,  was  in 
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1670,  1578,  and  1681  the  prison  of  Mar^ 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  subsequently  gam- 
Boned  by  the  Roundheads  in  1643,  and  by  the 
Cavaliers  two  years  later. 

Chake,  Sia  John  (b,  1614,  d,  1567),  is  well 
known  as  tjie  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  whose 
education  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with 
8ir  Anthony  Cook.  In  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  Cheke  was  imprisoned  for 
the  S3rmpathy  which  he  had  shown  for  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  from  whom  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
On  his  release  he  went  abroad  and 
settled  at  Strasburg,  but,  having  gone  to 
visit  Sir  John  Mason  at  Brussels,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  way,  and  sent  to  England,  where 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Cheke,  who 
was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  "  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  of  those  days,"  was  kept  in 
confinement  until  hard  usage  wrung  from 
him  a  renunciation  of  his  real  convictions. 
He  was  then  released,  but  is  said  to  have 
died  of  shame  at  his  recantation.  He  was 
a  voluminous  and  able  writer,  and  did 
much  for  the  literature  of  England.  Besides 
being  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  YI.,  he  was 
also  the  tutor  of  WiUiam  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  English  Greek  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance ;  and  in  particular  set  himself  to 
reform  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  his  time. 
His  fame  was  still  living  at  Cambridge  in 
Milton's  days,  and  the  poet  refers  to  lum  in 
Sonnet  XI.  : — 

**  Tfay  Age,  like  outb,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
"When  tbon  tanghfat  Cambridge  and  King  Edward 
Greek." 
Strype,  Li/a  ofCluk*;  Fuller,  Worthitt. 

Cll6Stor  was  probably  a  Roman  military 
station,  as  its  Celtic  name,  *^  Caerleon  Yawr,*' 
would  seem  to  attest.  It  is  called  Deva  in  the 
Roman  geographical  writings,  and  would 
seem,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  a  trading- 
place  of  importance^  In  894  it  was  captured 
by  the  Danes,  who  were,  however,  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  English.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  llie  Conqueror 
established  an  earldom  of  Chester,  and  Hugh 
Lupus,  his  nephew,  became  its  palatine.  He 
buUt  the  castle  and  founded  the  abbey  of 
St.  Werburgh.  In  1237  the  earldom  was 
seized  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  since  been  a 
royal  appanage.  In  1300,  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  received  the  homage  of  the  Welsh 
princes  at  Chester ;  and  here  for  a  time  Henry 
IV.  held  Richard  II.  captive.  The  city 
suffered  severely  in  the  plagues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  espe- 
cially in  1602—5.  In  1642  Charles  I.  arrived  in 
Chester.  The  citizens  were  warmly  Royalist. 
From  July,  1643,  until  1646,  the  city  was 
continuously  besieged  or  blockaded  by  the 
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pArliBmenlarian  (oTPea.  «ndat  last  honooralily 
Bumnidered  in  February  of  the  latter  year. 
Groat  riots,  however,  o(!ourred  on  tho  occasion 
of  the  visit  af  the  Duke  of  Momnouth  in  I0B3. 
Ijhoster  van  created  a  biBhopric  hy  Henry 
Vlll.  in  1511,  and  its  fine  ahbaj  church  of 
St.  Worburgh  becamo  the  cathedtaL 


at  Trinity  Hatl,  Cambridge.  Oa  tho  accessioa 
of  George  I.,  ho  was  made  Gentleman  ol  the 
Bodohaniboi-  lo  Uio  Princo  of  Wales.  He  sat 
Ks  member  for  8t.  Germains  in  I'lS.  The 
division  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  court  Boon  drove  him  into  opposi- 
tion in  spite  of  the  entrmtius  of  his  rela- 
tive, Genctal  Stanhope,  and  he  joined  tho 
diacontBDlcd  Whiifs.  [WAtPot.*.]  He 
had  great  aipsclations  from  George  IT,  on 
his  am'eeslon;  but  had  the  misfortune  u> 
offandQuuenCuToline.  The  death  of  his  fathiir 
in  the  previous  year  removed  him  to  the 
Dpper  Uouoe.  In  lT2Shfl  was  sent  at  amhas- 
Mulot  to  the  Hague,  and  on  his  return  was  nuule 
High  Steward  of  tho  Household,  but  was  dis- 
miued  in  1731!  by  Walpole  for  his  opposition  to 
the  Excise  scheme.  Forthwithhebecameapro- 
minentmomber  of  the  Upposition,  and  in  1737 
made  a  magniHctiit  speech  against  the  Play- 
house Hill.  In  1711  he  went  abroad  ;  and  at 
Avignon  metUrmondo,  withirhomitisseid  he 
attempted  to  concert  measures  for  a  Jacobite 
combination agninat  Walpole.  He  waacicluded 
from  office  ander  Polham  a  administiatiou ;  and 
continued  in  opposition,  directing  his  attavks 
especially  against  the  employment  of  Hano- 
verian troops,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Carteret.  At  length,  in  1744,  the  king's 
repugnance  was  bo  far  overcame  that  he  was 
mado  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  ad- 
ministraUon  of  this  office  deaervca  tho  highest 
praiae,  and  his  firm  government  chocked 
any  tendency  there  might  be  to  imitate 
tho  example  ol  tho  Scotch  revoltets  in  1746. 
In  IT4a  ho  wns  again  sont  to  HolUnd, 
where  his  negotiations  induced  the  Dutch 
to  send  troopa  to  tho  campa^T)  which  ter- 
minated   in    the    battle    of   Fontetioy.      In 


mistima,  Uuty  Yarmouth,  hut  finding  that  he 
ootlld  make  no  prngroiB  in  brincing  about  a 
pnu»,  ha  msignod  in  1748.  He  still  oon- 
tinund  to  speak,  and  in  17>il  proposed  and 
narriod  out  the  niFnrmalion  of  tliu  calendar. 
In  I7S2  be  loM  hia  hoaring.  In  1TE7  he  was 
aaked  to  nt^fOtiate  lM>twcan  Pitt  and  New. 
cutl»  durine  the  intriRusa  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  that  ftreal  mtniatry  known  by 
thatrnamoi.  In  1708 hia naiumlfton,  Philip, 
tha  object  of  thn  gmitfat  cars  and  affection 
on  his  pKTt,  and  to  whom  h«  had  sddrcascd 
hli  famouN  iHUri  la  AU  Sim  on  which  his 
Ukimrv'  fame  largelr  iwAa,  dii^l.  and  from  that 
UmoLimslui-Dold'alilu  wnidcsohilc  and  cheer- 


nvursation."  Ijird  Stiiihim' 
referring  to  hia  political  career,  ayi  (M 
"diplomacy  was  especially  "  ''  "  "" 
tastes  and  talents.  At  homi 
though  never  inspirod  by  a  high  and  f» 
voding  patriotism,  doeervee  the  prai  ~' 
humane,  liberal  and  far-sighted  poher. 
defects  were  a  want  of  generosity,  i 
lalioD  carried  beyond  juBtlfiable  boun 
and  a  loosoncsa  of  religions  pnnciple.' 

Maty's  Li/*,  preflTcd  U    ~~ 


Chevalier.    [I'litTTENm 

Ctevy  Ch&ee.    [Oite 

Cbayilfl,  ^in  Tkohah,  Treasurer  of  I 
Houaoliold  to  Henry  VIII,,  wug  appoinU* 
of  tho  Council  of  Executors  by   tho  ll 
will,  1647.      Having  served  in  th-  "*■ 
expedition  of  1547,  be  was  mode  \ 
the  Cinque  Porta,  and  in  1540  he  w 
behalf    of    the    Council    to    tho 
Charles  T.    In  1553  bo  ia  found  ii 
opposition   to   Northumberland's 
altering   the  succession  in   favou 
Jane  Grey,  and  in  Wyatt'a  Rebollion  (^ 
1554,  be  did  good  service  for  the  q 

(Hiichele,  Hinky  (b.  eirea  130!,  J.  It| 

is  said  to  have  owed  hia  educaliuti  U 
of  Wykeham,  and  certainly  w 
Wykeham's  foundations  at  ^ 
Oxford.      He   woa  fruqumtly  tiapl 
diplomatic  businosi  by   Henry  IV..  _.^ 
U<JS  was  made  Bishop  of  81.   Davidft.  | 
1409  he  was  one  of  the  English  delsg 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  id 
to  the  aec  of  Canterbury. 
Henry  V,  on  his  second  and  third  ei,    _ 
to   Pmnee,   and  crowned   (Inecn   Ciitlk 
Chiuhole  has  been  greatly  blimMl  for  t 
Henry  V.  to  go  to  war  against  Fnn. 
it   was  genersdiy  believed  that  tha   1  _ 
war  was  encouraged  by  the  cleiinr,  ttt  M 
popular  alt"ntiun  from  th«    wvkUh,  laf 
and  ciimipti'm  of  the  Church.     But  tUV 
reels  on  no  histarickl  bous,  though  M  ill 
improbablo    that    Chichelo    and    th*   i 
bishops  did  lend  thnr  sanction  to  Iba  h 
ambition,     Chicheln  is  also  acouscid  ol  h 
a   porsciMilor.    but   it   would    : 
averaion  to  tho  liolUrda  was  polittral  i 
than  rt'ligioiu ;  (or  that  ««'t  was  rr^ui]^^,^ 
hostile  to  the  dynasty,  and  a  fo«  t«  all  ^ 
order  as   woU  as  to  tho  Church.      "" 
Henry  Vl.'a  rotgn,  Chichels  a 
confined  hlmaull  almoat  ontiroly  to  bis  ol 
duties.     In  1437  hs  founded  All  SouliO 
at  Oxford,  and  was  mMliUling  the  roaijp 
of  his  MM  when  he  was  removed  by  i 
Chiibi-lB  boldly  rvalsted  the   pntaniin 
the  Pope,  who  wna  dniroiu  of  gcttuix  I 


■   retelialed  fj  Bccnsng  hi 
barona,  the   bishopB,   and   the 
p  of  Oxford  came  forwitrd  to  bear 
merila  of  the  archbishop. 

,    Akthitk,    IjOKD    (i/,   1626), 

gpntj  of  IreUad  from  1604  ta 
e  became  Lord  High  Treiuurtir. 
"    _  it  that  the  Plsnta- 

r  WM  earned  out.  In  1013,  he 
mt  for  the  Sist  time  in  t«EDty- 
~  1  order  to  dimiiuHh  the 
lUMity  he  wus  Uvish  in  the  crtvtion 
mnghs.  The  opppaitioa  was  in  the 
Moe  after  K>nio  disgraceful  bc^qm, 
In  the  understanding  that  the  Penal 
IB  not  bo  eoforfed.  They  then  con- 
Elbe  attainder  of  O'Neil  and  his 
I  The  Unda  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dohurty 
in  wore  granted  to  Chichester,  and 
Imlk  of  the  large  estat^B  left  by 
t  areaeal  repreaenlativea  of  the 
llaxquiaea  of  DonegaL 

a  cathedinl  town,  ii  built  on 

n  settlement,  and  in  generally 

milh   Besnuni    mentioned  in  the 

f  AntaninuH.    It  appears  to  have 

Ml  of  aome  trade.    The  town  woe 

by  Ella,  and  restored  by  hie  son, 

wlioni  it    receivod    its   moiiem 

I0S3    tbo    Bufsei    hi^hnpric    of 

removed    to    Chichealer.      The 

CDOiecnted    in     IIDS,    wsa  bnrnt 

fbuilt  Nt  the  close  of  the  twelfth 

a  city  was  incorparBtod  in  VilZ. 

■  Bt^list  in  the  Civil  War,  and 

md  hold  for  the  PorliamenlarianB 

aller. 

^BatiM.     [Jcancas.} 

B,  HCOH  Cl'LLCiO  E«BnLIT  (J. 
ocated  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
[jKOceeded  to  Aiutrnlia  in  ISiiO. 
werober  of  the  Victoria  ^vem- 
Ini  amral  till  hia  return  to 
agent-general  for  that  colony  in 
■aa  elected  membar  for  Ponteftai-t 


e  became  a  Lord 
jHyiu  April,  1864,  and  Financial 
p  tba  Tneaaarv.  18l!&,  retiiing  with 
|flM.  In  IS68  he  accupled  office 
Oladrionc  as  Pint  Lorrl  of  the 
Imt  was  aoon  compelled  to  rcaign 
I  tiMlUi.  Id  Jan.,  1872,  he  again 
h>  ofBoe  of  agent-general  for 
,  tbu  coantrjr.  and  the  «me  year 
~     of  the  Daehy  of  IjBn  caster. 

Kwtm  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Mr.  Olsdstone'B  second  ministry. 
■WbUa,  T"s  Battle  or  [,Ian.  14, 
longht  dnriu^  the  Bei.*ond  Sikh 
r  jNI  intarchatipre  of  shuts  from 

EBngli*h  pitkcts.  Lord  Goiijrh 
to  attack  the  position  of  Shcre 


Hingat  throo  in  the  afternoon.  General  Camp- 
hell  [CLVna]  moved  forward  his  division  in 
two  brigades.  His  own  victoriously  advanced 
to  the  front,  seized  and  npiked  the  guns ;  but 
the  second  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  and  the  attack  would 
have  tailed  hud  not  General  Campbell  advanned 
rapidly  to  the  rescue,  and  captured  the  guns 
which  wore  pouring  in  this  deadly  fire.  6ir 
Walter  Gilbert's  two  diviBions  were  sufceas- 
ful  on  the  right,  but  not  without  eerioas  loss. 
The  cavalry  brigade  under  Briiradipr  Popo 
got  entangled  in  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
owing  to  some  mistake,  retreated,  but  Ifae 
left  brigade,  under  Sir  Joseph  'lluickwoll. 
behuved  with  great  gallantry.  The  result 
was  that  when  durkness  pnt  an  end  to  tlie 
struggle  Lord  Gough  found  himself  master 
of  unknown  gronnd  in  the  dark,  and  un- 
certain aa  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  victory  which  was  the  nearest  possible 
apijroach  to  a  defeat.  He  was  compolled, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  to  Chitlian walla. 
[Sikh  Wam.] 


fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  By  the  el 
of  a  Jesuit,  John  Fisher,  ho  was  converb^l 
to  tho  Roman  Catholic  communion,  and 
wont  to  Douay;  but  he  was  induced  by 
Idud  to  retom  to  England  and  re-en(^ 
the  English  Church,  in  1631.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury  and  Prebendary  of 
Brixworth.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  ncalously 
Royalist,  .tnd  took  an  active  part  in  the  opera- 
tions at  the  aii^e  of  Gloucester,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Arundel  Castla. 
Being  very  ill.  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to 
the  palace  of  Chichester,  where  ho  died.  Ue 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  tract,  called,  TJif 
Retigvm  of  TraliitBHli :  a  Safi  aSp  la  Sal- 
ra/ion.  first  published  in  163S,  and  very 
frequently  reprinted. 

Cliiltom  Hnndredii,  Thr,  as  the 
hundreds  of  Bodenham,  Dosboroiigh  and 
Stoke,  in  Buckinghamshire,  are  culltil.  have 
attached  to  them  a  Btewardship,  the  holder  of 
which  office  was  chained  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  down  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
woods  of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  At  the  present 
time  the  office  is  used  for  an  interesting 
purpose.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of 
C-ommons  cjinnot  by  parliamentary  law  re- 
sign his  seat  unless  ho  becomeB  disquahfied. 
a  member  wishing  to  retire  applies  for  the 
stewardahip  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  the 
acceptance  of  which,  as  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit  under  the  crown,  necessuiily  entails 
the  I'acation  of  the  seat.  This  method  of 
evading  tbe  restriction  as  to  the  rew^natinn 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  sppears  t^i  have 
come  into  practice  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
about  1T60.  In  the  event  of  two  applicutiims 
bi'ing  made  for  the  post  at  the  same  time,  the 
stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East  Hundred, 
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Hempholme  and  Northstead,  is  bestowed  on 
one  of  the  applicants. 

China*  Kblations  with,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  existed  much  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
there  was,  no  doubt,  indirect  intercourse  at  a 
much  earUer  date  between  English  merchants 
and  "  Cathay/*  For  instance,  the  Florentine 
house  of  Bardi,  which  had  extensive  monetary 
dealings  with  Edward  III.,  had  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  China.  The  first  attempts 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial station  at  Canton,  in  1637,  were  un- 
successful, as  were  others  made  in  1668,  but 
in  1670  a  trade  was  opened  with  Formosa,  and 
a  treaty  concluded.  Ten  yeeirs  later,  a  factory 
was  established  at  Canton.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Manchoo  or  Tartar  djmasty, 
however  (1679)i  a  hostile  policy,  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  adopted  towards  foreign  traders.  Trade, 
which  had  spread  to  seveiai  ports,  was  con- 
fined to  Canton,  and  was  there  conducted 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
HoDg  merchants  and  the  extortions  of  the 
mandarins.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  varied  by  quarrels  between  the 
East  India  Company,  the  French,  and 
Portuguese,  continued  down  to  1792,  when 
Lord  Macartney  was  sent  as  the  first  English 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  but  he  was 
unable  to  efPect  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  Lord  Amherst,  who  was 
despatched  thither  in  1816,  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  perform  the  "  kowtow,"  or  prostra- 
tion, before  the  emperor.  In  1834,  when  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  expired, 
it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  trade  commis- 
sioner to  the  port  of  Canton.  Lord  Napier 
was  the  first,  but  he  soon  gave  way  beneath 
the  anxieties  of  his  position.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Chinese  authorities  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  opium  by 
Engli^  traders,  an  import  forbidden  by  law. 
The  irritation  grew,  until,  in  1839,  the  Chinese 
authorities  insisted  on  the  confiscation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  drug,  which  they  burnt. 
This  proceeding  Captain  Elliott,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  seems  to  have  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  India  in  the  following  year,  the  First 
Chimte  War  (April,  1839^March,  1841)  began. 
The  island  of  Chusan  was  promptly  taken,  and 
the  capital  threatened.  The  Chmese  there- 
upon sued  for  peace,  but  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  and  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy  fell, 
and  Nanking  was  menaced.  Thereupon 
hostilities  were  again  suspended,  and  in  1842 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  concluded  a  treaty  by 
which  the  Chinese  agreed  to  throw  open  five 
additional  ports  to  European  trade  and  pay  an 
indemnity  of  some  four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  together  with  a  million  and  a  quarter 
as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  opium, 
which  sum  the  English  merchants  declared  to 


be  below  their  loss.  The  relations  between 
England  and  China  continued  to  be  iairly 
pacific  until  1866,  when  the  seiaore  of  thus 
lorcha  (or  cutter),  Arrowy  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  was  the 
cause  of  the  Second  Chinese  War  (Oct, 
1855— May,  1858).  The  vessel  was  un- 
doubtedly of  a  suspicious  character,  but 
she  had  obtained  a  British  registration,  and 
in  consequence  Sir  John  Bowring  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  captured  men,  which  was 
done,  but  all  apology  was  refused  by  Yeh,  the 
governor  of  Canton.  Thereupon  the  town 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  English,  the 
Taku  forts  fell  in  1858,  and  the  English  com- 
missioner. Lord  Elgin,  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin  by  which  transit-dues  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  an  indemnity  of  four 
millions  agreed  upon.  In  1859,  however,  the 
English  minister,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  was  fired 
upon  from  the  Taku  forts  while  sailing  up 
the  river  to  carry  out  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  Peking.  Lord  Elgin  was  promptly 
sent  out,  together  with  a  force  under  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French. 
The  Taku  forts  fell,  and  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  save  Peking,  agreed  to  the  ratificatioti 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Shortly  afterwards 
Major  Charles  Gordon  entered  the  Chintw 
service,  and  aided  the  government  in  crashing 
the  Tai-pin^  rebels.  Once  more  (1875^  the 
relations  with  England  became  strained, 
partly  owing  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  partly  to  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  publish  the 
treaties  bv  which  the  British  were  empowered 
to  estabhsh  a  trade  route  from  China  to 
Burmah.  At  one  time  war  seemed  imminent, 
but  it  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  tact 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  who,  in  the  followini; 
year,  by  the  Chefoo  ConventioHf  established 
the  rights  of  foreigners  to  travel  and  protec- 
tion. The  question  of  the  opium  traffic— to 
the  importation  of  which  the  authorities  are 
opposed,  though  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  in  'the  interior  of  the  country — 
still  remained  unsettled. 

Sir  John  Davis,  China;  Prof.  DookIm.  Ckima ; 
L.  Oliphant,  Narrativt  of  Lord  Elgin  *  M\m»<m  Co 
China  :  MacCarthy.  flutory  of  smr  «ira  Tim—  ; 
Ammml  B^gisUr,  187*-7d.  ^j^  q^  §.] 

ChiTttlrj'.  This  word,  which  varioosly 
meant  **  horsemanship,"  **  knighthood."  *'a 
fully-armed  arrav  of  horsemen  or  knights^** 
"  the  knightly  ideal  of  conduct,'*  and  other 
things  akin  to'these,  in  its  widest  application 
embraced  the  whole  brotherhood  of  traintnl, 
approved,  and  dedicated  men  of  the  swoni, 
who  had  undertaken  with  elaborate  and 
solemn  ceremony  to  do  their  fighting  in  a 
peculiar  spirit,  on  principles  and  with  ainw 
of  a  special  character,  as  well  as  the  whols 
body  of  laws  and  usages  that  these  select 
warriors  were  bound  to  observe.  Defined  bv 
I  a  friendly  historian,    it   was    "a  icatenHil 
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•Bodatioa,  or  imther  an  enthoaiaBtic  compact 
betwean  men  of  feeUzig  and  courage,  of 
deIic«oy  tnd  derotion,"  who  had  chosen  the 
profeadoo  of  arma  and  fitted  themselves  for 
it  by  a  long  and  aevere  apprenticeship.  It 
waa  an  inatitntion  in  which  each  futhful 
member  ipbs  animated  hy  a  sentiment  of  con- 
adooa  dignity,  and  regukited  his  life  in  con- 
fonnity  with  a  code  of  military  ethics  that 
railed  a  naturally  demonUising  occupation 
into  a  chastening  discipline  and  ennobling 
ponoit  It  owed  to  feudalism  the  conditions 
which  enabled  it  to  play  its  part ;  but  it  was 
no  eaaential  fiaature  or  direct  offspring  of 
fandalism ;  it  was  rather  a  corrective  of  the 
iendty  and  injustice  that  make  the  chief 
reproach  of  feudal  institutions. 

'Dke  times  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and 
ita  origin,  are  still  controverted  points  among 
iuatoriana.  But  we  cannot  be  far  astray  in 
limiting  its  flourishing  period  as  an  efficient 
and  eamest  motive  and  rule  of  action  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  though  its 
spirit  and  forms  can  be  tiaced  much  earlier, 
ud,  in  show  at  least,  are  perceptible  much 
later.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  dawn  of  English 
cbivalry  in  William  Ruf  ub*s  making  a  certain 
kie  of  oondnct  **  a  point  of  honour ; "  and 
tbe  Flench  wars  of  Edward  III.  display  the 
flitter  and  affectations,  the  serious  mockeries, 
tbat  ontbved  the  decay  of  real  chivalry.  As 
to  ita  origin,  some  find  it  in  the  Crusades, 
nae  in  the  neceaaity  of  confronting  the 
^  that  harassed  France  in  the  eleventh 
outuy  by  "  a  consecration  of  the  arms  of 
^itmg;"  and  some  in  the  slow  rise  to 
tiondeDcy  of  certain  ideas  and  customs — 
one  or  two  as  old  as  the  daya  of  the  Osrmania 
-amid  the  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  'Rob  last  seems  the  safest 
(^ndoaion:  the  ceremonial  with  which  a 
Toong  Gennan  warrior  assumed  arms;  the 
(Ittty  of  aenring  on  horseback  laid  on  certain 
ludholdera  iu  later  times ;  and  the  personal 
attachment  to  a  superior  obhgatorv  on  an 
''pinnt  to  a  military  career,  needed  but  the 
l^low  of  vdigiouB  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
indiTidQal  honour  as  the  master-motive  of 
action,  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character. 
For  the  grand  creation  and  central  figure 
of  chivalry  was  the  knight ;  and  it  is  the 
anion  in  him  of  religious  fervour  and  sense 
of  doty,  with  a  recognition  of  honourable 
obligation,  devotion  to  all  women  and  oon- 
^*^  to  one,  and  a  horror  of  doing  any- 
thing onworthy  of  a  true  knight,  that  is  the 
^  eaaence  of  the  chivalric  idea.  Yet 
phitilry  owed  to  the  Crusades  its  summons 
into  energetic  life ;  in  Milman*s  words,  '*  all 
the  noble  sentiments  which,  blended  together, 
>n  diivalry — the  high  sense  of  honour,  the 
^^^^^  of  duiger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
Mmpaaaion  foe  |he  weak  or  the  oppressed, 
f*neroaity,  selfHsaerifice,  self-devotion  for 
Qthen-^foond  in  the  Crusades  their  animat- 
ing principle,  petpetual  occasion  for  their 


amplest  exercise,  their  perfectiun,  and  con* 
summation.*'  As  the  unit  of  chivalry  was  the 
knight,  or  chevalier,  care  was  therefore  taken 
to  make  and  keep  knighthood  select.  In  most 
places,  though  not  in  all,  gentle  birth  was  a 
necessary  qualification ;  from  his  seventh  to 
his  fourteenth  year  the  aspirant  must  serve  in 
some  noble  or  knightly  household  as  page  or 
varlet;  he  had  then  to  choose,  from  among 
the  well-born  ladies  of  the  society  he  lived 
in,  some  one  as  a  spei^ial  object  of  loyal 
devotion,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  at  the 
altar  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  the  con- 
secrated sword  that  proved  him  an  esquire. 
Uis  manifold  duties  as  an  esquire  had  as 
their  general  drift  to  make  him  perfect  in 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  a  knightly 
character.  Having  "borne  him  well'*  in 
his  long  and  trying  noviciate,  he  was 
*'  ordained  "  a  knight  with  a  most  impressive 
ritual.  After  being  bathed,  and  clothed  in. 
symbolic  garments,  he  fasted  for  twenty-four 
hours,  watched  the  arms  he  was  to  wear  for 
a  whole  night  in  a  church,  confessed,  com- 
municated, had  the  sword  that  hung  from  his 
neck  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  armed  by 
ladies  or  knights,  and  from  one  of  the  latter 
received  the  aeeoktde.  His  most  imperative 
obligations,  taken  on  oath,  were:  io  serve 
Gk>d  and  his  prince ;  to  uphold  the  weak ;  to 
be  true  to  his  word  ;  to  despise  gain;  to  love 
honour ;  to  persist  to  the  end  in  any  adven- 
ture he  undertook;  to  reverence  purity  in 
women;  to  be  faithful,  courteous,  and  humble ; 
and  to  protect  maidens  from  danger  and 
insult. 

Chivalry  had  its  absurd  side :  in  its  name 
men  now  and  then  played  very  fantastic 
tricks.  8ingle  combats,  tournaments,  jousts, 
the  splendid  frivolities  dear  to  an  age  of 
empty  show,  were  its  outcome.  But  its 
nobler  gifts  to  mankind  far  outweigh  these ; 
from  it  sprang  the  Knights  Hospitaller 
and  the  Teutonic  Order,  which,  along  with 
not  a  tittle  that  is  questionable,  certainly 
bore  excellent  fruit.  Above  all,  it  set  a  curb 
on  the  passions  of  men,  and  thus  softened 
the  horrors  of  war;  held  up  before  them  an 
elevating  ideal;  made  active  the  virtues  of 
loyalty,  courtesy,  respect  for  women,  valour, 
justice,  and  veracity.  Its  chief  bequest  to 
mankind  was  the  "  chastity  of  honour  which 
felt  a  stain  tike  a  wound,"  which  still  tives. 
It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  clearest  Engtish 
eye  of  the  fourteenth  century  saw  in  the 
Imight  "  who  lovede  chivalrie  " 

"  Troathe  and  honour,  fredom  and  onrteale.'* 

Hallam,  KidSJU  ^0M,  oap.  iz.,  p.  ii. ;  Milman, 
Latin  CfcmMaiitiy,  dock  vli.,  cap.  vi.,  Freeman, 
Norman  OongwMt,  toL  v.,  461—9  ;  Lacroiz,  Vit 
Jftlttoircet  B^IiotMiMatt  Moym  Ag* ;  Quizot,  UiB' 
tnif  da  (a  Civilimlion,  6th  leotnze  of  last  oonne. 

[J.  R.1 

Chivalrr,  Thb  Coubt  ov,  was  held  before 
the  Constable  and  the  Marshal  of  England 
for  the  trial  of  mititary  offences,  and  for  the 
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deciBion  of  qaestioziB  relating  to  coat  annour, 
personal  honour,  and  the  like.  By  13  Rich. 
IL ,  cap.  2,  it  Ib  declared  that  this  court  has 
cognizance  over  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
except  such  as  may  he  determined  by  the 
common  law.  The  court  has  long  ceased  to 
he  held  ;  the  last  instance  of  its  sitting  being 
in  1737. 

dranda  Sahib  (d,  1752]  married  the 
daughter  of  Dost  Ali,  aepnty  of  the  Camatic, 
and  became  chief  minister.  He  was  made  use 
of  by  Dupleix  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Aroot  against  the  English  candidate,  Mahomed 
Ali.  In  alliance  with  Mozuffer  Jung,  the 
French  candidate  to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  death  of  the  Nizam-ool-Moolk  (1748), 
he  overran  the  Camatic,  and  obtained  inves- 
titure from  Dupleix  and  Mozuffer  Jung, 
dive's  defence  of  Aroot  and  the  death  of 
Mozuffer  broke  the  confederacv ;  and  Chunda 
Sahib  surrendered  to  Monackjee,  the  Tan- 
iorine  general,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English.  The  general 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  convey  him  to  a 
French  settlement,  but  immediately  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  assassinated  at  the 
instigation  of  Mahomed  Ali. 

dmroh  of  England.  Christianity 
came  to  Britain  in  the  wake  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  'and  the  British  Church  was  so 
far  organised  that  it  sent  three  bishops  to  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314.  [Church,  Thb 
Cbltic.^  The  English  invaders  were  heathens, 
and  British  Christianity  was  swept  westward 
before  them.  The  conversion  of  the  English 
was  effected  by  missionaries  from  Rome  in  the 
south,  and  missionaries  from  lona  in  the  north. 
As  the  ritual  of  these  two  sets  of  missionaries 
differed  in  some  points,  different  usages  were 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion,  till  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  (664)  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  adopted  the  Roman  use ;  and  from 
that  time  England  obtained  ecclesiaBtical 
unity  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  work  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  was 
begun  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  668,  and 
the  example  of  unity  given  by  the  Church 
was  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  produce 
unity  in  the  State.  Church  and  State  worked 
harmoniously  together,  and  there  were  no 
questions  to  bring  them  into  collision.  The 
bishop  sat  by  the  side  of  the  ealdormun  in  the 
shire  court,  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
decided  in  the  same  way  as  others.  The 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coincided 
with  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
wrought  by  Hildebrand  on  the  Continent; 
and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  is  apparent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  William  I. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  were  established  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  which  were  to  be  tried 
by  canonical,  not  by  customary,  law.  This 
change  was  considered  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  a  uniform  system  of  law,  to  introduce 
more  regular  discipline  into  the  Church;  but 


it  brought  with  it  a  vexatious  extensum  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
papal  court,  which  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  authoritv  and  independence  of  bishops. 
But  while  making  this  change,  William  I. 
was  careful  to  protect  himself  from  papal 
interference  by  laying  down  three  rules : — 
(1)  That  the  rope  of  Rome  should  not  be 
recognised  as  apostolic,  except  at  the  king's 
command,  and  that  letters  for  the  Pope  be 
fint  shown  to  the  king.  (2)  That  the 
resolutions  of  ecclesiastical  Sjrnods  should 
have  no  legal  force  till  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  (8)  That  no  baron  or  royal  servant 
be  excommunicated,  except  by  the  king's 
consent.  These  regulations  oi  William  I. 
show  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  the  relations 
between  Churoh  and  State  which  was  apeodily 
realised.  Under  Henry  I.,  Archbishop  An- 
selm  raised  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
lay  investiture  to  a  spiritual  oflSoe.  The 
tenure  of  clerical  lands  was,  by  the  growth  of 
the  royal  power,  assimilated  to  that  of  lay. 
The  nomination  of  bishops,  and  their  investi- 
ture with  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual 
dignity,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hildebrand  strove  to  check  the  grow- 
ing secularisation  of  the  Church ;  but  the  State 
answered,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
could  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  powerful 
land-holders  who  did  not  recognise  the  king  as 
their  lord.  In  England  a  oompromise  was  at 
length  made  between  Henry  I.  and  the  Pope. 
The  king  agreed  that  chapten  should  elect 
their  bishops,  but  the  election  was  to  be  made 
in  the  King's  Court;  he  gave  up  the  in- 
vestiture with  ring  and  crosier,  bat  the 
bishops  were  to  do  homage  for  their  tem- 
porahties.  The  crown  retained  the  real 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  rights  of 
suzerainty  over  them,  but  abandoned  its 
encroachments  upon  their  spiritual  dignity. 
Anselm  showed  that  the  Church  was  the  only 
power  which  could  withstand  the  tyranny  of 
the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Beoket  resisted 
Henry  II.;  and  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
offered  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
demands  for  money  made  in  the  name  of 
Richard  I.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Church  fouffht  the  battle  of  the 
people,  while  it  defemutd  its  own  ri^ts 
against  the  threatening  power  of  the  king. 

But  though  the  Church  succeeded  in  a 
measure  in  holding  its  own  against  the  kinic, 
it  was  less  successful  against  the  Pope.  The 
Pope,  as  judge*  in  all  disputed  cases,  gained 
considerable  power  over  episcopal  elections, 
where  disputes  were  frequent.  In  1204  Pope 
Innocent  III.  rejected  the  contending  canoi-" 
dates  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  proposed 
Stephen  Langton,  and  confirmed  his  informal 
election  without  the  king's  consent.  Qiado- 
ally,  the  king  and  the  rope  came  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  they  woold  share 
between  them  the  appointment  to  bishoprioii 
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and  the  result  was  that  the  powen  of  the 
ehaptezv  became  more  and  more  shadowy,  till 
they  pncticaUy  died  away.  Papal  provisions 
and  reservations  over-rode  the  rights  of 
patrons,  and  thoagh  the  Statute  of  Proviaora 
(1350,  1364,  1390)  was  enacted  and  .re- 
enacted  to  check  this  abuse,  the  Pope  and 
the  king  found  their  interests  to  coincide  in 
keeping  a  tolerably  dose  partnership  in  the 
disposition  of  patronage.  Yet  the  Statute 
•fDremmtirt  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  o,  1393),  which 
forbade  the  prosecution  of  suits  in  foreign 
courts,  gave  the  king  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Pope,  and  was  resented  as  an 
in^gement  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Papal 
taxation  weighed  heavily  on  the  clergy,  imd 
tbe  attempt  made  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to 
exempt  them  from  national  taxation  was 
powerless  before  the  resolute  character  of 
Edward  I.    [Papacy.] 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  results  of 
the  oiganisation  of  the  Constitution  by 
Edward  L,  and  the  steady  growth  of  ro3n!l 
and  papal  interference  with  the  appointment 
snd  powers  of  the  bishops,  gradually  di- 
nmidied  the  political  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  its  spiritual  activity  declined.  The 
teadiing  of  Wiclif  marked  dissatisfaction 
fS&inst  the  Papacy,  social  discontent,  and, 
in  A  minor  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
change.  The  social  side  of  the  Lollard 
looremoit  was  the  most  largely  developed, 
ud  it  was  this  especially  tl^t  led  to  legis- 
lation against  heresy.  In  1401  was  paued 
the  statute  Ik  HtBretteo  Comburendo  (2  Hen. 
IV^  c.  15,  1401).  The  Chureh  lost  its  hold 
apon  the  people,  and  became  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  Pope  and  the  king.  There 
was  an  acknowledg^nent  of  abuses  on  all 
^ides,  but  there  was  no  power  to  work  a 
reformatioB.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
^  been  ndned  by  papal  interferenco. 
^^efonn  was  possible  cmly  at  Rome ;  but  the 
I^opes  showed  no  inclination  to  undertake  it. 
^  clergy  gradually  put  themselves  mora 
ttid  mure  under  the  royal  protection  as 
»«MMt  tiie  Pope,  till  Henry  VIII.,  freed 
itm.  any  power  of  the  baronage,  and  willing 
to  aerre  the  interests  of  the  conunons,  found 
the  Church  reduced  to  obsequious  dependence 
on  the  crown.'  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
^  Papacy  about  one  of  the  few  points  in 
vhich  the  papal  interference  with  legislation 
^^  posnble  without  the  king's  consent. 
At  kaigth  he  put  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
royal  power.  By  suppressing  the  monasteries, 
^  deprived  the  Church  of  a  third  of  its 
n)7enuea.  He  severed  the  union  between 
the  English  and  the  Roman  Churches,  and 
cupelled  the  reluctant  clergy  to  recognise 
U6  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  Chureh  in 
England.  He  practic^y  deprived  the  Church 
« legislative  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
licence  for  all  decrees  of  Omvocation. 
H«wy  Vni-  broke  with  the  Papacy  be- 
^'^^  the  Papacy  was  an   obstacle  in  the 


way  of  his  personal  gratification;  but  he 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  to  the  needs  of  England  as  it  was. 
Still,  the  breach  with  Rome  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Henry  VIII.  if  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  the  Papacy.  New  theological 
opinions  were  rapidly  spreading  in  Germany, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholan  in  England;  and  Henry  Vin.'a 
wishio  confine  Hs  changes  to  mere  points  of 
ecclesiastical  oxganisation  was  impossible. 
Yet,  BO  long  as  he  lived  he  held  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  came 
into  power,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  German  Protestants.  The 
steps  in  his  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  formularies  of  the  English  Chureh. 
[Ahticlbs.]  But  the  reforming  party  was  a 
minority  of  the  nation,  and  its  iiipid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  support  to  the  selfish  greed  of  a 
body  of  courtiera,  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  Reformation  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Hence,  the  reaction  under  Mary 
was  greeted  with  delight;  but  it  was  too 
complete  to  be  permanent.  The  CatholioiBm 
of  l^Iary  was  anti-national,  and  the  successive 
failures  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  prepared  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  reverted  to  the  policy  of  her 
father,  and  strove  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  now  hostile  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  CathoUcs  held  to  the 
old  formularies;  the  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary's 
reign,  had  adopted  the  logical  system  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  demanded 
that  nothing  should  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 
Elizabeth  favoured  the  opinion  of  the 
moderate  Reformers,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  but  what  could  be  shown 
from  Scripture  to  be  false.  The  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  1659  which  established  the 
legal  relations  between  Chureh  and  State. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  required  all  beneficed 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office,  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  renounce  all 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Act  of  Uniformitff 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
liturgy  save  that  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  absented 
themselves  from  Church.  The  Liturgy  and 
the  Articles,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  were  devised  so  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
that  might  offend  the  Galvinistio  party. 
The  ideal  of  Elizabeth  was  comprehension 
uniformly  enforced.  It  was  impossible  thai 
such  a  scheme  should  be  entirely  successful ; 


B  that  the  poiviira  of  the 
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ii^waril  I.,  and  tbe  steady  growth  of  royal 
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the  Papacy,  am-idl  diacunUnt,  und, 
in  «  naiiior  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
change.  The  aocial  aide  of  the  IjoUurd 
BOTcncnt  WB8  the  most  largely  developed, 
ud  it  ynm  thii  eapedully  that  led  to  logis- 
Mian  against  herety.  In  1401  was  pained 
th«  atiUute  lif  Jltrfttfo  CambaTmAt  (2  Hen. 
IV,e.  15,  UOI).  TheChureb  lost  its  hold 
apoo  the  pxiple.  and  became  more  and  more 
de^ctubvit  on  the  Pope  and  the  bing.  There 
•a*  on  aeknowledgment  of  abuatu  on  all 
nda,  but  thcte  was  no  power  to  work  a 
RloniutiuB.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
bid  be«n  mined  by  pa[wl  interference. 
iiefiirai  waa  poaaible  only  at  Rome ;  bnt  tbe 
I'opes  ahsared  Du  incltnatiDn  to  undertake  it, 
llie  clergy  ||[mdually  put  tbemaelves  more 
ad  morv  under  the  roj'al  protection  as 
(Cainst  tbe  Pope,  till  Henry  VIII..  freed 
bom  any  puwer  of  the  baronage,  and  willing 
to  terra  the  interests  of  the  commons,  found 
tha  Church  reduced  to  obsaquioaa  dependence 
vn  the  t'rawti--  Uenry  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
l)ic  Papacy  about  one  of  tbo  few  points  in 
•hkh  the  ijupal  interference  with  legislation 
wu  pMBiliIe  without  the  king's  consent. 
At  longth  he  put  forth  the  fiiliieaB  of  the 
niyal  power.  By  auppreesing  tbe  monasteries, 
'  be  iLipHTed  tbe  Church  of  a  third  of  iu 
mMoaa.  Be  aetived  the  onion  between 
the  1f-iffl««fc  and  tbe  Roman  Churches,  and 
'  'nm^dUed  tli«  relnctiuit  dergy  to  recognise 
lb*  kim  ••  aaprenie  btiod  uf  the  Church  in 
Soffiand.  He  poetically  deprived  the  Church 
^Lnalatjvo  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
*«._,  for  all  decreee  of  Convocation. 
'   VTII.    broke    with   tbe    Papacy   he 
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way  of  his  personal  gnili6cation ;  but  lie 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  ecclesiaaticsl  prac- 
tice and  a  re-udjuatment  of  the  eccleeiaslioal 
aystem  to  the  needs  of  England  as  it  was. 
Still,  the  breach  with  Homo  would  have  bean 
impoBsible  to  Uenry  VIII.  if  there  bad 
not  been  a  Beriona  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  the  Papaty.  New  theological 
opinions  were  rapidly  sproading  in  Germany, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bcholan  in  England;  and  Henry  VlU.'a 
wish  to  confine  his  changes  to  mere  piunts  of 
ecclesiastical  organiaation  was  impoasible. 
Yet,  BO  long  oa  he  lived  he  held  the  balance 
between  tbe  old  and  tbe  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  uf  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  tame 
into  power,  and  Arcbbiabop  Cranmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  German  Prolealanta.  The 
steps  in  his  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  ^e  formularies  at  the  Engliab  Charch. 
[Ahticleb.]  But  the  reforming  party  was  a 
minority  nf  tbe  nation,  and  its  I'apid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  support  to  tbe  selfish  greed  of  a 
body  of  courtiers,  who  were  willing  to  Use 
the  Reformation  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Hence,  the  reaction  under  Mary 
was  greeted  with  delight;  but  it  was  tm 
eomplete  to  be  permanent.  Tbe  CatholidsDi 
of  Alary  woe  anli-national,  and  the  sucixssive 
failures  of  Protestants  and  Catholica  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  prepnred  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elicabeth. 

Elixabotb  reverted  M  the  policy  of  her 
lather,  and  strove  to  efieot  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  now  hostile  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Tbe  Catholics  held  to  the 
old  formularies;  the  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary^s 
reign,  had  adopted  the  logical  ayslom  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  demundod 
that  nothing  abuuld  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 
Elinabeth  favoured  tbe  opinion  of  the 
moderate  Kofonners,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  but  what  could  be  shown 
fram  Scripture  to  be  falee.  Tbe  I'rayer  Book 
of  £dwsrd  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  1559  which  established  tbe 
legal  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
The  Art  of  Supnmaey  required  all  benefiued 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  oCBce,  to 
take  tbe  oaUi  of  supremacy,  and  renounoe  all 
foreitcn  jurisdiction.  Tbe  Afl  of  Uni/ormiff/ 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
lituixy  save  that  cootoinod  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  absonteil 
themselves  from  Church.  The  Liturgy  and 
tbe  Articles,  under  tbe  direction  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  were  devised  so  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
thnt  mif^ht  offend  the  t^lvinistiu  party. 
The  ideal  of  Elizabeth  was  comprehension 
uniformly  enforced.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  scheme  should  be  entirely  successful; 
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yet  it  80  far  succeeded  that  the  national 
feeling  of  England  gathered  round  the 
Church)  which  embraced  the  large  nuijority 
of  the  people.  But  a  considerable  Catholic 
party  stood  aloof ;  and  the  excommunication 
of  Elizabeth  by  the  Pope  in  1570,  the  secret 
visits  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  plots  in 
favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  occasioned  a 
rigorous  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Simi- 
larly, the  Calvinistio  party,  or  Puritans,  dis- 
liked many  practices  of  the  prescribed  ritual 
as  superstitious,  and  dio-egarded  them.  In 
1565,  Archbishop  Parker  issued  a  book  of  regu- 
lations^ known  as  the  ''Advertisements"  (q.v.), 
'i^htdTafterWrdfl^i^Q^hKed  the  ro/aI>Ba»3tio». 
He  attempted  to  enforce  regularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  services,  and  thereby  only  drove  the 
Calrinists  into  more  pronounced  opposition.  It 
is  true  that  their  spirit  was  narrow,  and  their 
opinions  tended  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical  democracy. 
Yet  Uie  persecution  of  Archbishop  Whitgif  t 
was  injudicious  and  ineffective.  The  l^gh 
Commission  Court,  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
grew  to  be  a  means  of  royal  tyranny. 

One  result  of  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth 
was  that  the  Church  became  definitely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State ;  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lation for  the  Church  could  only  be  exercised 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  the  rites 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  could  not  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
The  appointment  of  bishops  was  exercised 
by  the  crown,  and  Elizabeth  demanded  that 
they  should  be  crown  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  uniformity  which 
she  required.  They  became,  and  have  to  some 
extent  still  continued  to  be,  disciplinary  officers 
executing  the  law,  rather  than  Fathers  in  God 
to  their  clergy.  The  Elizabethan  bishops 
were  not  men  of  lofty  or  commanding 
character,  and  were  indecorously  dicteted  to 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  Council  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  there  were  loud  demands  for  con- 
cessions. But  James  I.  lectured  the  Puritan 
ministers  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604),  and  agreed  to  a  few  insignificant 
alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  recon- 
ciled no  one.  Archbishop  Bancroft  continued 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  deprived 
many  Puritan  clergy  of  their  benefices.  The 
Puritan  party  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  party  of  cpnstitutional  opposition 
to  the  crown ;  and  in  the  Church  itself  a 
party  began  to  arise  which  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  Episcopacy  as  a  divine  institution, 
and,  by  excluding  Presbyterians  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  party  advocated 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  passive  rosiatance.  Under  Arch- 
bishop Laud  it  attained  to  great  influence, 
and  aided  Charles  I.  in  his  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  conduct,  llie  result  was 
that  Puritanism  in  England  combined  with 


Presbyterianism  in  England,  Charles  I.  lost 
his  throne  and  his  life,  and  the  Charch  of 
England  was  abolished.  But  rigid  Presby- 
terianism would  have  laid  a  heavier  yoke  on 
England  than  the  rigid  Angbcanism  of 
Laud.  Cromwell  gathered  round  him  the 
secto,  especially  the  Independents,  and  saved 
England  from  Presbyterianism  by  advocating 
the  liberty  of  each  congregation.  But  thu 
Puritan  supremacy  was  intolerable  to  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
back  the  Church  of  England,  endeared  to  the 
people  as  a  bulwark  against  Puritanism. 
There  was  some  show  of  desire  to  meet  the 
scruples  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  1661.  But 
Dr.  Sancroft,  who  presided,  was  of  an  un- 
yielding temper,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Puritans  were  unreasonable.  Both  parties 
separated  in  anger.  A  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  Prayer  Book — ^but  they  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  objections 
the  Puritans  had  to  it.  Then,  in  1662, 
was  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
required  all  beneficed  clergy  not  only  to  use 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  only,  but  also  to 
declare  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in 
it.**  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices  for  refusing  to 
make  this  declaration.  Charles  II.  was 
willing  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  Poritans, 
that  he  might  also  grant  them  to  the  Catholics. 
Parliament  and  the  bishops  regarded  Uie 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  England  from  the 
dangers  of  complications  in  foreign  politics 
which  might  come  through  Catholicism  and 
the  dangers  of  the  t3rranny  of  an  organised 
minority  in  domestic  affairs.  The  royal 
indulgence  was  opposed,  and  Acte  against 
Nonconformity  rapidly  succeeded  one  another ; 
the  Corporation  Aet^  the  ContentieU  Art,  the 
Five  Mile  Aet^  the  Teet  Act,  and  the  Act  for 
disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  were  all  pasMd  between  1661 
and  1679. 

In  1664  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  had  texed  themselves  in 
Convocation,  but  it  was  found  that  they  con- 
scx^uently  were  taxed  more  heavily  than  the 
laity.  In  1664  it  was  quietly  agreed  that  th« 
clergy  should  be  texed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  laity — by  Parliament.  Though  Con- 
vocation had  lost  ite  power  of  makinf;;^  canons 
without  the  king's  consent,  it  still  could 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  before 
granting  supplies.  Now  that  it  ceased  to 
grant  supplies,  ite  proceedings  became  merely 
formal,  and  after  giving  occasion  to  a  theo- 
logical controversy  in  171 7»  it  was  not  again 
summoned  for  business  till  1861,  when  it  was 
revived.     [Convocation.] 

The  pohcy  of  Charles  il.  seemed  to  favour 
the  Catholics,  and  popular  suspioion  led  to  * 
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peneentian  of  the  Catholics  in  conBequenoe 
of  the  &]m  eyidence  of  a  pretended  Popiah 
plot    Notwithstanding  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  exdnde  James  II.  fiom  the  throne,  on  the 
enHmd  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  the  general 
oedie  of  England  for  a  settled  government 
led  men  to  accept  him  as  long.    But  James 
n.  strore  to  impose  by  his  prerogative  a 
toleration  which  would  enable  him  to  pat 
Cfetholics  in  all  the  important  offices  of  state. 
He  ordered  a  general  declaration  of  liberty 
of  oonKience    suspending   all    penal    laws 
aboot  religion,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 
Seven  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  San- 
craft,  petitioned  the  king  to  recall  this  step. 
Tbey  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
bnug^t  to  trial  for  uttering  a  lilwl  against 
the  king,  and  their  acquittal  was  a  sign  of 
th«  public    opinion    against  James,  which 
kd  to  the  Involution.     The   accession  of 
William  III.  and  Mary  was  largelv  due  to 
the  &ct  that  the  Dissenters  pref  eired  to  wait 
for  tolemtion  from  the  Church  rather  than 
to  accept  it  unconstitationally  from  the  king. 
In  1689  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  which 
Knnted  some  relief  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
none  to  the  Catholics.     Moreover,  the  Revo- 
lution overturned  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  had  been  a  tenet  of 
AngKranimn ;  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with 
three  hundred   others,  resigned  their  offices 
nther  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William.    The  sect  of  the  Non-jurors  soon 
died  away,   and    Anglicanism    was    strong 
«noa^  to  resist  the  changes  which  William 
IIL,   in    the    interests   of   comprehension, 
tithed  to  introduce  into  its  system.    Anne 
^owed  herself  favourable  to  the  Church,  and 
tn  1704  farmed  the  fund  which  is  known  as 
Qoeen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  giving  up  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  b^efices  certain  eccle- 
aastical  does  which  the  English  crown  had 
inherited  as  the  heir  of  the  papal  claims. 
The  oid.  High  Church  doctrine  of  passive 
ohedienoe  was  revived  in  a  modified  form, 
end  the  impeachment  of  an  obscure  divine, 
l>r.  Sacheverell,  for  a  sermon    embodying 
this  view,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  ministrv.    The  toleration  given 
to  Diaeatera  under  William  III.  was  dimin- 
ul>ed  by  the  Act  of  1711  against  occasional 
codonnity,  and  the  Schism  Act  of   1714, 
«hidi  required  all  teachers  to  have  a  licence 
from  a  bishop.     But  these  were  the  last  Acts 
which  savoured  of  exclusiveness.     With  the 
scoesnott  61  George  II.  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
prevailed.    A  yeariy  Act  of  Indemnity  began 
to  be  passed  in  1727  for  Dissenters  who  held 
<)ffice  amtrary  to   prohibitive  Acts.    From 
this  time  f  orwsrd  there  was  a  gradual  pro- 
gress in  practical  tolerance,  and  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  century  efforts  were  made, 
with  tome  success,  to  repeal  the  disabling 
Acts.    The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were 
not,  however,  repealed  till  1828,  and  in  1829 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  became  law. 

Hi«r.-9* 


Meanwhile,  religious  lethargy  had  invaded 
the  Church  and  Nonconformists  alike.    This 
was  broken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield,  and  their  movement  to  Christianise 
the  masses  met  with  great  success.     It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  with  coldness 
that  deepened  into    dislike,    and  Wesley's 
followers  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodists.    This  movement 
largelv  swelled  the  ranks  of  Nonconformitv, 
but  also  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Church. 
Still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  Church  was  violently  assailed  by  Noncon- 
formists ;  ecclesiastical  abuses  were  remorse- 
lessly exposed,  and  claims  resting  solely  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  *'  by  law  established**  were 
seen  by  their  champions  to  be  untenable.    The 
wave  of  Liberalism  that  carried  the  Reform 
Bill  was  seen  to  be  dangerously  threatening 
the  Church  itself.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century,  the  most  active  party  in  the 
Church   were    the  revived  Puritans,  under 
Simeon  and  MelviU.     A  movement  which 
had  its  seat  at  Oxford,  and  was  begun  by 
Newman,  Keble,  Pusoy,  and  Hurrell  Froude, 
revived  the  old  High  Church  party.    In  a 
fiow  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  laboured  to  restore  the  dog- 
matic basis  of  the  Church.    Their  proposi- 
tions awakened  considerable   alarm,  which 
increased  when  some  of  the  leading  minds, 
notably    Newman    and    Ward,    joined    the 
Church  of  Rome.    Theological  activity  again 
awakened,  and  questions  as  to  the  limits  of 
comprehension  allowed  by  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  its  clergy-  were 
raised  with  much  frequency.     When  these 
questions  had  slightly  subsided,  another  of 
equal  importance  emerged — ^the  question  of 
the  limits  allowed  to  the  clergy  in  criticising 
the   Scriptures,    and  of   individual   opinion 
as  to  their  interpretation.    The  result  of  this 
revival  of  theological  interests  was  to  bring 
forward  many  points    for    settlement.     In 
early  times  appeals  in  cases  of  dispute  were 
decided  by  the  Pope ;  after  the  Reformation 
they  were  decided  by  the  king  in  council,  and 
a  Court  of  Delegates  was  appointed  when 
occasion  required.      In  1832  this  Court  of 
Delegates  was  abolished,  and   ecclesiastical 
api>eals  were  transferred   to    the   appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  council.    In  the 
first  heat  of  party  feeling,  the  composition  of 
this  court  was  not  much  regarded ;  but  more 
recently  this  question  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  oifficulties  in    the    relations    between 
Church  and  State.     Another  consequence  of 
theological  differences  was  to  show  that  the 
Church  was  powerless  to  influence  the  election 
of  bishops  by  the  crown.     In  1847  objections 
were  made  on  theological   grounds  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford;  but  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  legal  means  of  having  these  objections 
brought  to  trial.     In  1861  the  meetings  of 
Convocation  were  revived,  and  though  tha 
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constitution  of  that  bodf  is  not  entirely 
representative  of  the  clergy,  it  gives  expres- 
sion to  many  of  their  grievances.  By  its 
agency  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken.  The  Church  has 
become  in  tiie  present  centur^^  more  vigorous, 
and  more  highly  organised,  and  has  recognised 
within  its  body  considerable  variations 
of  theological  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nonconf ormista  have  been  freed  from  all  dis- 
abilities and  from  all  legal  obligations  towards 
the  Church.  An  Act  passed  in  1868  abolished 
compulsory  Church  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  parish  churches,  and  the  Burials  Act  of 
1880  permitted  Nonconformists  to  bury  tiieir 
dead  in  the  parish  churchyards  with  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  Ireland,  the 
Established  Church,  being  a  mark  of  English 
ascendency,  had  never  commended  itself  to 
the  Irish  people,  who  remained  Catholics. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  Church 
of  the  minority  £ould  be  upheld  by  the 
State,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  partially  disendowed. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
are  closer  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Chureh,  after  the  Kef ormation, 
drew  up  its  own  services  and  formularies,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  State  on  that  basis.  It 
cannot  alter  its  services  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  State,  and  the  interpretation  of 
its  formularies  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  while  the  appointment  of  its  bishops  is 
likewise  in  the  h^ds  of  the  State. 

Bede,  Historia  Eecieaia$tiea ;  Bright,  BarJy 
Engligh  CTiurcH  Hutory  ;  Fuller,  Church  History 
of  Britain;  Collier,  Eodesiastieal  Hiitory  of 
Grtat  Britain;  Biting IZir/oi-nuieMm  of  the  Churek 
qf  £uyland  ;  Short,  RiMtoru  of  the  Chwreh  of  Sng- 
land  to  the  Revdviion  ;  Ferry,  Hittorv  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Death  of  ElitcSbeth  ; 
Moleeworth,  Hiaiory  of  ike  CHurefc  o1  England 
from  1890,  [M.  C.} 

dmrolLt  "^H^  Early  Celtic.  Two  sharply- 
contrasted  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  early  Church  history  of  Celtic  Britain. 
So  long  as  the  Romans  ruled  in  South 
Britain,  the  Christianity  which  gradually 
X)ermeated  from  Gkiul  into  the  iuand  was 
weak,  mainly  confined  to  the  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  affected  very  little  the  native 
population.  The  efforts  made  by  Ninian, 
FalladiuB,  and  Patrick  at  the  conversion  of 
the  Celts  outside  the  province  had  very  little 
result ;  but  a  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
revolution  seems  to  have  closelv  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions.  A  wave 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  excited  perhaps  by 
reaction  from  the  Saxon  conquerors,  ran 
through  the  whole  Celtic  portion  of  the 
island.  The  first  impulse  came,  as  before, 
from  G^uL  Grallic  churchmen,  like  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  re-kindled  the  dying  embers  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  led  the  orthodox 
alike  against  Pelagian  heretic  and  Saxon  or 
Pictish  heathen.  Monasticism,  brought  by 
St.  Athanasius  from  the  East,  found  in  St 


Martin  of  Tours  its  greatest  Western  ex- 
ponent. From  St.  Martin's  great  Abbey  of 
Marmoutier  the  monastic  current  flowed 
through  Britanny  into  Wales  and  Coznwall, 
and  thence  into  Ireland,  where  it  developed 
itself  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  to  Scotlazkd, 
to  which  the  monastic  movement  first  gave 
Christianity.  But  the  Saxon  Conquest  cat 
off  all  communication  between  the  Celts  of 
Western  Britain  and  the  Continent  Separated 
from  civilisation  by  a  wedg^  of  heatheniam, 
the  Celtic  Church  gradually  acquired  a 
character  of  its  own  that  marks  it  off  sharply 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Continent.  When, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  conversion  of  th« 
English  again  renewed  interoourse  between 
the  Celtic  Christians  and  the  Western  world, 
the  differences  between  the  Celtic  Churches 
and  the  Catholic  Christians  had  become  so 
prreat  that  intereommunion  was  regarded  as 
impossible,  and  a  struggle  for  znastery 
between  the  two  Churehes  set  in  that  ter- 
minated only  with  the  defeat  of  the  Celte.  It 
was  not  that  the  Celtic  Christians  were  in  any 
formal  sense  heretics.  The  only  points  that 
could  be  alleged  against  them  were  their 
habit  of  celebrating  Easter  according  to  an 
erroneous  cycle,  which  the  beiter-instmcted 
Romish  Church  had  abandoned,  their  pecu- 
liar form  of  tonsure,  a  few  unimportant 
liturgical  differences,  and  a  willingness  to 
respect  the  Roman  Church  as  the  eajnU  eetUH- 
ortifM,  but  a  steadfast  refusal  to  yield  it  that 
canonical  obedience  which  the  Popes  had  now 
begun  to  claim.  But  though  the  formal 
differences  of  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  Churches 
were  thus  few — though  not  on  that  account 
the  less  hotly  contested — the  difference  of 
organisation,  system,  and  spirit  between  the 
two  Churches  was  of  the  last  importance. 
The  child  of  the  monastic  revival,  Celtic 
Christianity  had  become  through  and  through 
monastic.  Monasticism  had  in  many  places 
absorbed  diocesan  episcopacy.  Great  monas- 
teries had  grown  up  everywhere,  which  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  tribal  characteristics  of 
the  Celtic  State,  whose  abbots,  themselves 
often  of  royal  houses,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
that  left  nothing  to  the  bishops  save  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  apostolical  succession.  In 
the  great  abbeys  of  Ireland,  and  stiU  more  at 
lona — ^the  great  foundation  of  Columba  ^q.v.). 
which  was  the  source  of  the  Christianity  of 
Scotland  and  the  seat  of  a  jurisdiction 
practically  episcopal  over  its  dependent 
Churches  —  the  swarms  of  bishops  were, 
despite  their  higher  rank  in  the  Church  orders, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,  who 
was  generally  a  mere  presbyter.  As  centres 
of  education,  of  Church  worship,  of  spirituU 
Ufe,  of  an  extreme  asceticism,  and  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  the  monasteries  enjoyed  a 
far-reaching  influence.  Their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  tribe  enabled  them  to  permeate 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation  with  a  real,  if 
irregular^   spiritual  enthusiasm.    The  sixth 


I  ■eventh  ccotarica  wen'  Ihe  great  period 
ot  Uw  W«lah  and  Irish  aaiata,  of  Ihe  Hu-licst 
Wi:lali  UtcntuTe.  af  succosatul  reeistJuice  to 
t^  ilngliall.  to  whose  cunqueBts  a  limit  wne 
al  lut  tut.  HeaLhenism  wiu  driven  out  of 
tiltic  Briluia.  When  Augnstim;  and  J^uli- 
nas  hiiied,  AiJaji  trom  Ions  mcceeiled.  At 
laut  half  i>t  the  canit-raion  of  Ki.glund  is  due 
lu  the  Columban  monkB.  Uq  Ihu  Continent 
Celtic  miwioiutrieg  carried  their  owa  uiiagea 
and  planted  thuir  own  monaiteries.  Colutntm 
foiuuied  Luieuil.  in  the  Vosges.  St.  Gall  the 
giMt  ahbey  cnJled  Hfter  him  in  Oppor  Swabia. 
in  Gaul,  Italy,  and  (jemioDy  a  aiiw  wavtt  of 
rdi^us  enthusiasm  waa  cxeiled  by  the 
tinDge  miaaiunariiia  from  Urilain.     [AJmoT ; 

HuNASnCIHK.] 

But  the  monastic  Church  of  Celtia  Britain, 
tboogb  fartile  in  saints  and  misaionariea,  bod 
1  (gtal  wmlcneaa  in  its  want  of  definite 
urganiwitioQ.  Even  in  Wales,  where  the 
(anettuns  of  abbot  and  bishop  were  generally 
uoiJDiiDeit — the  founders  of  the  great  Wel^ 
amuterias  were  also  founders  of  the  Welsh 
MM  ISA.  D»vid,  for  eiamplej-tha  work  of 
iliiriplinn  uid  supervigioD  whieh  belonged  to 
tt>  biabop  could  be  very  imperfectly  performed 
bjr  k  teduae  who  cfaoee  the  remotsat  solitudes 
[ir  his  abode.  Efficient  in  exciting  religious 
tmoCiaii,  the  Cellic  Church  failed  in  ite  more 
iTfiolar  and  routine  dutie*.  The  monks  were 
litter  mianonaries  than  parish  priests,  A 
aii-'ti'  thil  aimed  ut  abjuring  the  world  coald 
'    1,'lily  make  it«  influence  felt  in  the 
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o^ipoaed  to  all  external  influencea, 

:  .       .>  sealed  whrai  thettiumph  of  Wil- 

nta  •!   k^  hitby  and  the  alliance  i^  Oswy  of 

XijiUuuDhna  and   Theodore    of   Canterbury 

I   tlie   Celtic    customs  from   Britain. 

it'llTKT,  SrKon  or.l  Henceforth  confined  to 

od  «e«t  of  the  island,  the  monaatio 

t,  with  it*  capacity  for  expansion, 

■  of  vitality.     It  was  affected   by 

itw  tnflin^nres  from  without  and  from 

"Du  triumph  of  the  Itonuin  party  in 

ngjMid  gave  the  secular  derpfy  a  position 

liit  hj  nde  with  the  Celtic  regulars.    The 

■Hetk   im|iulae  which   bad  cstaliliahed    the 

BIDOUbmoa  continued  so  far  that  monaGticism 

iBeU  was  no  aufBcicnt  expression  ot  the  aevere 

1       aaril  ef  renunciation  that  saw  in  the  life  of 

I       £i  solitMy  anchorite  the  highest  expression 

I       tl  ffiaimi  emotion.     Even  the  tribal  con- 

I       Mcttan  which  in  the  first  flow  of  the  move- 

I       MBt  hod  done  so  much  service  to  the  monas- 

Im4«  alliniAtely  proved  a  anare.    The  secular 

Ufvct  of  the  tribe  began  to  asacrt  itself,  and 

•D  abbp y  wboae  batdvaa  an  horeiiitary  oflieial 

IDDQ  baame  a   monaster}'  simply  in  name. 

As  tiw  abbey  had  earlier  absorbed  the  tribe, 

K 1^  tribe  now  absorbed  the  ulibej;. 

Thm  oMtiled  trom  within  and  without,  the 
Bwnartic  Onirch  could  offer  no  effloiont  oppo- 

£the  atxang    rvaction  in  favour  of 
on  with  Weflteru  Christendoni,  even 


at  the  expense  of  a  loas  of  the  national  usages. 
In  6M  the  Southern  Irish,  in  692  the  Noithen 
Irish,  accepted  the  Koman  Eastor.  Un  the 
death  ot  A[lamnHn(T01),an  oftort  to  introduce 
the  Kanum  customs  into  lona  itself  led  to  a 
schism  in  tbat  monosleiy.  In  717  the 
Columban  monks  wore  expelled  from  tha 
kingdom  of  the  FicU,  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  ccnturv  the  Wel»h  gavo  up  the  Celtic 
Ea«Ier.      t'unn»l  hchisMi  w^is  thus  eniled,  but  it 

of  thf  l'<  1(1'-  <  Iiiiv,'1l'  ^  I  i:lLi''lv  liisnppeari'd. 
The  Ddiii^li  lin.,-.,.ii-,  rl„.  Kui^hah  ovevloni- 
«lii]i»,  Imlli  U.fi  iliiir  illnt,  vl  it  was  not 
until  Ibe  davH  of  JlatilJu.  wile  of  Jlalcolm 
Canmom,  tliat  i^mplete  diocesan  efiiscopacy 
and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  impou^  on 
the  Scots,  and  the  Culdoea  (q-v.)  reduced  to  the 
position  of  canons  regular.  In  the  same  way 
the  Norman  kingn  reoi^nised  the  Church  of 
Ireland  on  a  territorial,  instead  of  a  tribal, 
basis.  Wales,  where  the  Celtic  Church 
had  never  developed  no  far,  whero  diocesan 
episcopacy  always  continued  in  a  way,  gradu- 
ally became  subject  to  Canterbury,  as  well  as 
to  the  English  kings.  The  Norman  Conqneat 
imposed  on  the  Welsh  Church  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  that  completed  tbe  process  ot  union. 
Centuries  earlier  the  Scottish  monks  on  the 
Continent  had  been  comticlled  to  accept  tbe 
Itulc  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  true  Matorv  of  the  old  Celtic  Church 
has  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  fable  aud 
legend  which  has  seen  in  it  u  Protestant 
witness  against  the  errors  of  Borne,  and  a 
Presbyterian  polity  worthy  of  Calvin,  which 
haa  regarded  its  chptractenHtics  as  aurvivnla  of 
tho  mystic  rites  ot  Druidiem,  end  which  boa 
found  the  explanation  of  itn  liantac  observance 
in  llic  Uuartodeciman  practice  ot  the  Churches 

Thu  chlat  matariala  tot  the  huturr  of  tbe  Celdc 
Chunb  are  Id  Haildan  nad  StublM's  Cminedi 
Slid  in  Adsiauu'a  b'/>  of  Colnnta.  Dr.  Boove'i 
introdnutlon  and  notes  to  Adumnaii,  aud  Hr. 
Bkeno's  Critic  ScoIUnd,  ToL  it.,  msj  ba  mentiiHied 
an  IcadlDC  modera  autborJtiei  lot  Irslnuit  aiid 
HcDllind.  In  tha  Litn  •>/  tin  Canbro-Britiih 
Sn.Hti.  amidst  mvcb  tbat  »  wUd  \tgBa±  Hms- 
thlUH  autbeatio  moybfl  ffLeaaed.  Beei  W'lih 
Saivliu  imtiweiiiousntaniptstnieaiistraaEliig 
one  atpaa,  oT  euly  Welsli  Cbnrch  Ma(oi7. 
Pry.»'i  Aiclt»t  Briliik  Phuro*  1«»  nsetnl  com- 
psndlum  otthaC  portioD  of  the  mbjeet.  The 
snan  on  tbe  ChuriAu  at  tM  Briliih  Cdh/ihioii 
andri..SMt«0B(li*Cos«twr*  '- »  ""  "-■'—•- 
Sntaiiu,  are  a  msAterl/  tt 


rat,  lu  A  W.  Hoddnu'i 


, jmbart-a  Honlii  nf  Iht  Wat 

^•esBu  elcMiuent,  »  atten  mislMdliig,  ^tora  □< 
the  mouBAtio  Hflbect  of  tbe  Choreb. 

[T.  F,  T.] 
ChTiEcli  of  Ireland.  [Imsn  Chihch.] 
Clmrcll    of    Sc(rtlaiLd.      [Scotland, 

ClUllCH    Of.] 

Chltrcll  SatoS)  or  ratea  levied  (for  the 
mftintaining  of  the  church  and  churchyard  in 
gix>d  condition)  from  the  pariahionera  and 
occiLpiers  of  land  within  a  pariah,  are  voted 
and  u^aoSHod  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners 
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aaaembled  in  a  vestry  meeting.  Church  rates  are 
of  very  ancient  origin ;  and  as  early  as  970, 
Archbishop  Elfric  ordained  that  Tithes  (q.v.) 
should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  repairing  of  the 
church.  This  Church  rate,  at  first  voTantary, 
became  gradually  obligatory,  and  though  up  to 
1817  the  only  method  of  enforcing  payment  was 
through  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
it  was  in  that  year  enacted  that  the  payment 
might  be  enforced  by  the  county  justices. 
The  objection  of  the  Dissenters  to  pay  these 
rates  led  to  much  litigation  on  the  subject. 
Frequent  bills  were  brought  in  for  their 
abolition,  and  in  1858  a  bill  of  Sir  John 
Trelawney  actually  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  vestry 
meetings  was  frequently  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  the  levying  of  any  rate  at  all,  and 
"  in  1859,"  says  Sir  J.  Erskine  May, «'  Church 
rates  had  been  refused  in  no  less  than  1,525 
I»rishes  or  districts."  The  question  was 
settled  in  1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Church  rates  and  the  substitution  of  voluntary 
payments. 

May,  Con$L  Hiat.j  Lord  Campbell's  LeUtr  en 
tht  haw  of  Church  AotM. 

Chnrcllill,  Arabella  {b,  1648,  d.  1730), 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  and  by  him  the  mother 
of  James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  and 
three  other  children.  She  subsequently 
married  Colonel  Charles  Godfrey. 

Clmxtsllill,    ADifiRAL    George,    was   a 

?'ounger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
n  1693,  when  in  command  of  a  brigade,  he 
took  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Board.  He  had  complete 
ascendency  over  the  head  of  the  Admiitdty, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of 
the  queen,  and  thwarted  the  councils  of 
Admiral  Kooke.  In  1707  he  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  Whigs  for  his  mismanage- 
ment ;  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  altogether 
neglected  to  counteract  a  junction  of  the 
French  fleets,  by  means  of  which  several 
men-of-war  acting  as  convoys  to  merchant 
ships  had  been  destroyed.  He  was  again 
attacked  by  Wharton,  with  a  view  to  injuring 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  reply  to  the 
Commission  of  Inq^iiry,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
cool  defiance,  served  to  exasperate  his  enemies 
still  more.  On  the  death  of  Prince  George 
he  was  dismissed  from  office  (1709).  *'The 
mental  constitution  of  this  man,"  says  ^Ir. 
Wyon,  "  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the 
extreme  school — virulent,  domineering,  and 
fooHsh." 

Coxe.  lAf€  0/  UarVbontugh;  Wyon,  Rsign  of 


Churchwardens  Are  parish  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  aft«ar 
the  condition  of  the  parish  church,  of  provid- 
ing what  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  and  the  services,  of  summoning 
vestries,  aud  of  superintending  church  matters 
generally.  They  are  usually  two  in  number 
(though  occasionally  there  is  one  only),  and 
are  chosen  either  by  the  parson  and  the 
parishioners  jointly,  or  one  by  the  minister 
and  the  other  by  tiie  parishioners.  In  the 
Canons  of  1603  it  is  enacted  that  the*' church- 
wardens  shall  be  chosen  yearly  in  Easter 
week  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister 
and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be,  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  the  minister  shidl  chooee  one 
and  the  parishioners  the  other/'  Practically, 
in  nearly  every  parish,  one  churchwarden  is 
chosen  by  the  minister  and  the  other  by  the 
people. 

Burns,  JBocIm.  Law, 

Cinque  Ports,  Thb,  are  a  gronp  ol 
seven  towns,  situated  in  Sussex  and  Kent, 
which  still  possess,  in  some  degree,  their 
old  and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  original 
members  of  the  group  were  Hastings,  Bom- 
ney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  to  which 
the  *< ancient  towns"  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  afterwards  added.  They  still  retain 
the  privilege  of  holding  two  courts — ^vxs.,  the 
Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Guestling;  but  these  exercise  now  only  a 
very  small  part  of  their  fonner  functions. 
The  Cinque  Ports  owe  their  existence  a«  a 
corporate  body  to  the  fact  that  in  our  early 
history  there  was  no  standing  navy.  Hence, 
whenever  invasion  was  threatened  or  con* 
templated,  it  was  neoessar>'  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  services  of  the  seaboard  towns,  although 
even  before  the  Conquest  the  inland  counties 
had,  under  Ethelred,  to  furnish  their  quota 
of  ships.  Dover  is  returned  in  Domesday  as 
owing  twenty  vessels  in  return  for  its  libeortios, 
and  other  towns  of  the  later  group  had 
similar  duties.  But  as  yet  we  have  no  record 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a  body  possesaed  of 
special  privileges  in  return  for  definite 
duties.  By  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.'b 
reign,  however,  the  name  has  emerged.  It 
was  the  Cinque  Ports  that  contributed  largely 
to  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Monk  in  1217, 
and  four  years  later  we  find  the  same  body 
summoned  before  Hubert  de  Burgh  for  piracy 
against  the  men  of  Calais.  In  1242  Heniy 
issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  prey  upon  Frsnch  merchants  and 
travellers — an  order  whose  terms  they  en- 
larged upon,  to  the  hurt  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  By  this  time,  then,  we  may 
consider  the  Cinque  Ports  to  be  a  recognised 
institution,  with  its  own  officers  and  warden, 
and  in  this  capacity  its  members  espoused  the 
cause  of  De  Montfort,  and  were  sommoned 
to  send  "  barons  '*  to  the  Parliament  of  1266. 
Local  historians  have  claimed  fortheee  barcvns 
a  position  higher  than  that  of  tiie  borough 
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membas,  or  eren  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
It  it  not,  howereTi  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
tbat  we  have  abeolute  proof  that  the  Cinqae 
Ports  possessed  a  charter.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  Edward's  charter  speak 
definitely  of  certain  rights  possessed  by  this 
body  in  the  time  of  Henrv  II.,  and  more 
vaguely  of  others  dating  hack  through  almost 
every  previous  reign  to  that  of  the  Confessor. 
And  we  may  consider  Edward  I.'s  charter, 
thoagh  somewhat  enlarged  by  later  sove- 
reigns, as  a  bdr  sommary  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Cinqae  Ports.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter  the  Cinque  rorts  were  to  have 
oiminsl  and  dvil  jurisdiction  within  their 
limits;  exemption  from  aU  taxes,  side,  and 
tollages ;  the  right  of  assembling  in  their  own 
parliament  at  Shepway,  near  Hythe,  for  the 
puipoee  of  making  by-laws ;  and  several  other 
privileges,  including  the  right  of  regulating 
the  Yarmouth  fishery  and  fair.  In  return  for 
these  conoeanons,  they  were  to  furnish  the 
king  at  call  with  fifty-seven  ships  for  fifteen 
days  esch  year,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
itanoe  where  they  had  to  victual  the  ships  sup- 
plied by  another  town  (London).  The  ofiScer 
in  command  of  the  ships  furnished  by  the 
Cinqae  Ports  was  called  the  Warden ;  and 
onder  Edward  I.  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  acted  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  from  Dover 
toComwalL 

The  Cinque  Ports  continued  to  be  the  main 
■tivngth  of  our  navy  till  the  time  of  Henry 
yil-  In  the  reign  of  this  king  we  find 
nam  that  they  had  already  fallen,  or  were 
wng,  under  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
kingdcon,  though  they  are  still  allowed  to 
^nct  £500  from  their  own  share  of  any 
tf^th  or  fifteenth  levied  on  the  counties  of 
Boasex  snd  Kent — a  privilege  which  Elizabeth 
confirmed  as  a  reward  for  their  services 
agtinst  the  Armada.  The  Charters  of  the 
Cinque  Porta  were  surrendered  to  the  crown 
in  1686,  snd  most  of  their  peculiar  privilege 
and  obligations  were  abolished  by  the  Reform 
Act  (1832),  and  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
(1836). 

Jeakes,  Charien  of  fhs  Ctn^M  Pcrtt;  Qreai 
««i  Ancient  ChaHn"  of  ths  Cinque  PorU  ;  Lyons, 
Bidonf  of  DoMT,  [T.  A.  A.] 

Ciatva,  Thb  GomrENTtoii  of  (Aug.  30, 
1808),  was  an  agreement  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  PeninsSar  War  between  the  French 
aod  Engliah  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  The 
conditioDs  would  have  been  much  more 
<avoQiable  to  the  British  had  not  the  timid 
caution  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Hew 
^^"Irymple  prevented  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
fvom  following  up  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
^«^.  An  advance  was  cautiously  begun 
^^'vsids  Lisbon ;  and  almost  immediately  an 
«nToy  iras  sent  by  Jnnot  to  treat.  Terms 
«ne  drawn  up,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
^glish  admiral,  and  this  he  would  not  give, 
^(s^cutiations  were  accordingly  begun  afresh, 
vhUe  the  English  adranoed  still  i^arer  to 


liBbon.  Jnnot  on  his  side  threatened  to  fire 
the  pabUc  buildings  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  threat 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  on  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed 
at  Lisbon,  the  terms  being  that  the  French 
troops  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  should 
be  transported  to  France  in  English  ships. 
After  some  trouble  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Port  of  Tagus  should 

5 as  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
uch  indignation  was  felt  in  England  on  the 
news  of  the  convention,  although  four  months 
proviously  it  would  have  been  hailed  with 
delight.  Burrard,  Dalrvmple,  and  Wellesley 
wero  ordered  home  to  take  their  trial,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Napier,  Pminmdar  War. 

**  Cirenmspecte  Aga^  "  ^^  ^^ 

title  of  a  writ  or  statute  issued  bv  Edward  I. 
in  1285,  defining  the  duties  of  tlie  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  fixing  the  boundaries  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions,  thus 
putting  a  stop  to  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of 
which  the  cognisance  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Bv  this  statute  breaches  of  morality,  such  as 
adultery  and  false  swearing;  aro  assigned  to 
the  Courts  Christian,  together  with  questions 
of  tithes,  mortuaries,  or  battery  of  a  clerk. 

Cijr61I06Ster  is  situated  on  the  site  of  an 
important  Boman  military  station,  named 
Coiinium.  It  was  captured  by  the  Danes  in 
878.  An  abbey  of  some  importance  was 
founded  by  Henry  I.,  and  a  fine  church  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  town  was  held  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  captured  by  Prince  Rupert  in 
1642,  and  surrendered  again  to  the  Round- 
heads, in  1643. 

Cissa  {d.  620  P)  was  the  son  of  EUa 
(q.v.),  whom  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
617.  His  name  is  traced  in  Chichester  (Cissa- 
ceaster)  and  possibly  in  Cissbury  Camp. 

CisterciaiUif  Thb,  were  a  religious  order, 

an  off-shoot  of  Benedictines,  founded  in  1098 

at  Citeaux.   The  order  owed  much  to  its  second 

abbot,  Stephen  Harding,  an  EInglishman,  who 

enjoined  especially  the  strictest  adherence  to 

the  austere  Benedictine  rule,  from  which  the 

Benedictines  themselves  had  long  departed. 

It  was  Stephen  Harding  also  who,  at  the 

chapter  of  Uie  order  in  ifll9,  established  the 

system  of  government  which  allowed  a  large 

amount  of  independence  to  each  abbey,  under 

the  supervision  of  the  general  chapter  of  the 

order.    The  order  became  very  popular  all 

over  Western  Europe,  and  in  no  country  more 

than  in    England^      They    first    settled    at 

Waverley,  in  Surrey,    in    1129,  and    from 

thence    spread    all    over    England.      Their 

houses  were   very  numerous,  especially    in 

Yorkdiire.    [Mowasttcism.] 

J.  H.  Newman,  CMcreian  Saint*  V»«.f  1844; 
AwkoIm  Cittmrcitnco*,  4  vols  ,  Ljona,  1948. 
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Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Thb  Siboe  of,  during 
the  PeninBular  War,  January,  1812,  waa 
the  opening  operation  of  Wellington's 
campaign  of  1812.  The  fall  of  the  works 
was  hastened,  in  spite  of  many  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  Marmont  with  a  relieving  force. 
On  the  13th  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was 
taken ;  a  well-organised  sally,  however,  de- 
layed the  bombardment;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  14  th  it  was  begun,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  arose,  the  40th  Regiment  seized  the 
convent  in  the  suburbs  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  almost 
continuously,  till  on  the  18th  the  great 
breach  became  a  wide  gap.  On  the  19th, 
soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  assault  was 
begun :  the  fauaae-braye  was  cleared  by  the 
stormers ;  but  the  French,  driven  back,  held 
their  ground  behind  the  retrenchment,  and 
wrought  great  havoc  among  the  British. 
Meanwhile,  the  attack  at  the  smaller  breach 
had  been  made  with  reckless  impetousity, 
which  carried  the  fausse-brat/e ;  and  sweep- 
ing onward,  led  by  Major  Napier,  the  light 
division  dashed  into  the  narrow  opening,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  broke  down  all 
resistance,  until  they  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  town.  Then  part  of  the  light  division, 
driving  all  before  thom,  fell  upon  the  flank  of 
the  defenders  at  the  great  breach,  and  by 
their  overthrow  made  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  storming  party ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
light  troops  cleared  the  streets  and  houses  in 
the  town.  The  town  very  soon  became  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  excesses  and  frenzied 
disorder.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  90  officers 
and  1,200  soldiers. 

Napier,  Pentnmlar  War;  Clinton,  Peninsvlar 
War. 

GiTil  Ust.  The,  is  a  sum  of  money 
granted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  household,  and  the 
personal  expenses  and  bounty  of  the  sove- 
reign. It  originated  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  at  first  comprised 
the  payment  of  civil  offices,  and  pensions. 
Its  amount  was  fixed  at  £700,000  (£400,000 
being  derived  from  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown  and  £300,000  from  the  Excise 
duties).  This  continued  to  be  the  nominal 
sum— ^though  frequent  debts  were  incurred 
— until  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  it  was 
increased  to  £800,000,  being  further  raised  in 
1777  to  £900,000  ;  this  sum,  however,  proved 
quite  inadequate  for  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  debts  on  the  Civil  List  had  continually 
to  be  paid  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  George  III. ;  and  it  was  found  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  list  many  charges,  such 
as  salaries  of  state  officers  and  the  like.  On 
the  accession  of  William  IV.  these  extraneous 
charges  were  further  reduced,  and  the  Civil 
List  fixed  at  £510,000,  a  sum  which  included 
a  pension-list  of  £75,000.  The  Civil  List 
paid  to  the  Queen  by  1  Vict.,  c.  2,  amounts 


to  £385,000,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  (with 
the  exception  of  £1,200  annually,  which 
may  be  granted  in  pensions)  to  the  pay- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  household  and  personkl 
expenses. 

May,  C&Mt.  Hid. 


Wars.     [Barons'  Wak;   Bosbs, 
Wars  of  ;  Great  Rebellion.] 

Claim  of  Biglit,  The,  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Estates  in  April,  1689,  declared 
that  James  VII.  had  forfeited  the  crown  for 
various  offences  committed  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  and  the  privilegee 
of  the  subjects,  and  that  no  Papist  could  ever 
in  the  future  rule  over  Scotland ;  it  further 
declared  the  necessity  of  frequent  I^lia- 
ments,  and  the  burdensome  nature  of  pr^ftcy. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  the  term 
on  which  the  Scottish  crown  was  ofiEered 
to  William  of  Orange.  [Cokvenhoh  of 
Estates.] 

Claimants  of  the  Scottish  Crown 

in  1291.  On  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1290),  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  III.,  a  number  of  competitors  for 
the  Scottish  crown  appeared.  Chief  amongst 
them  were  JohnBaliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
de  Hastings,  the  descendants  of  three  sisten, 
daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Baliol  claimed  as  the  grand»on  of  the  eldest 
sister,  Bruce  as  the  «on  of  the  Becond,  and 
Hastings,  as  the  ton  of  the  youngest  dau^ter, 
claimed  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
tending that  it  was  divisible  like  other  inheri- 
tances. This  disputed  succession  Edward  I. 
determined  to  settle,  and  accordingly  sum- 
moned a  conference  of  Scottish  and  English 
nobles  to  meet  at  Korham,  May,  1291.  It 
was  there  determined  to  accept  Edward^s 
appointment  as  lord  paramount,  and  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  claimants.  Forty  were  named 
by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four 
by  the  English  king.  In  June,  1292,  these 
commissioners,  after  much  deliberation,  re- 
ported in  favour  of  Baliol,  saying  that  "  By 
the  laws  and  usages  of  both  Inngdoms,  in 
every  heritable  succession  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the 
eldest  sister,  waa  preferable  to  the  nearer  in 
degree  issuing  from  the  second  sister.** 
Edward  accordingly  declared  John  BaUoI 
king. 

Besides  these  three  chief,  there  were  ten 
minor,  competitors :  Nicholas  de  Soulis,  the 
grandson  of  Mariory,  natural  daughter  of 
Alexander  II.,  whom  he  declared  to  have 
been  legitimatised ;  Florence,  Earl  of  Holland, 
great  grandson  of  Ada,  daughter  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  sister  of  WiUiam  the  Laon ; 
Robert  de  Pinkeny,  great  grandson  of  Mar- 

i'ory,  daughter  of  Prince  Henry ;  William  do 
los  ;  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  and  WiUiam  de 
Vesa  and  Roger  de  MandeviUe,  the  descen- 
dants ol  illegitimate  daughtera  of  William 
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the  Lion;  Patrick  Salythly,  son  of  an 
illegitimate  son  of  William  ;  John  Gomyn  of 
fiadenoch,  who  clainied  aa  the  descendant  of 
King  Donald  Bane;  and  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  who  claimed  as  the  heir  of  his 
daaghter,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  None  of 
these  claims  were  of  any  validity,  and  they 
were  not  poahed  to  an  open  triaL 

Claiaui,  The  Cou&t  of,  was  estahliahed 
in  1662,  in  accordance  with  the  first  Act 
of  Settlement  to  examine  the  case  of  all 
dispossessed  Ixiah  proprietors.  It  decided  very 
iai^ly  in  favour  of  the  natives,  and  very 
soon  such  large  grants  were  made  to  the 
Bake  of  York  and  others,  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  provide  for  any  other  claimants; 
Thus,  after  it  bad  heard  about  600  claims 
ita  kbouzi  came  to  an  end,  and  the  second 
Act  d  Settlement,  1665,  became  necessary. 

Claaricarde,  Ulick  Burke,  or  Db 
Bi-soH,  IsT  Ma&quib  of  (6.  1604  P  d,  1665), 
vis  BO  created  in  1645.  Though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  continued  faithful  to  the  king 
all  through  the  RebeUion  of  1641  (q.v.). 
His  sympathies  were  largely  with  the 
insurgents,  but  he  refused  the  supreme  com- 
mand they  oflpiered  him.  At  court,  in  1647, 
he  was  able  to  combine  his  loyalty  with  his 
attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  affairs.  When, 
in  1649,  (hmonde  leit  the  country,  he  made 
CUnricarde  Lord  Deputy,  who  in  1650 
induced  ^e  Irish  to  reject  the  terms  offered 
th«in  by  Parliament,  lie  continued  to  hold 
oat  for  some  time  longer,  but .  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Goote  on  the  usual 
t'^nns  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  restoration 
of  part  of  his  estates.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  as  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the  mar- 
qointe  dving  with  him  as  he  had  no  issue. 
At  the  Keetoration  all  his  estates  were  at 
«K8  restored  to  his  heirs.  His  Memoirs 
Cofu$rnmf  tke  Affairs  of  Ireland  from  IS40  to 
^5S  were  published  in  1722. 

Glftre,  Gilbert  de,  Eael  of  Gloucbsteb 
{d.  1296).    [Gix>ucb8TB]l] 

Clare,  John,  £abl  of.    [Fitzoibbon.] 

Claze  Slection  (Julv,  1828)  was  the 
Damons  eontest  in  which  Daniel  O^Connell 
^,  after  five  days'  polling,  returned 
at^inst  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  a  supporter  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  a  Protestant, 
who  was  seeking  re-«jlection  on  becoming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  O'Connell 
^asthe  first  Oatholic  returned  to  Parliament 
nnco  1690.  He  owed  his  election  to  the 
'* forties;*'  the  £50  freeholders  and  the 
gentry  without  distinction  of  political  opinion 
voting  to  a  man  for  his  opponent.  When  he 
vas  dected  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  but 
after  the  Catholic  Emancipation  BUI  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition,  and  took  his 
■eat  April,  1829. 


Clarence,  Gboroe,  Duke  of  (b.  1449,  d. 
1478),  was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  brother  to  King  Edward  IV.  After 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  taken  to  Flanders  for  security, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1461,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  seven  years  in  1462. 
Being  greatlv  vexed  at  the  king*s  marriage, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
against  Mm,  and,  in  1469,  married  Warwick's 
eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  contrary  to  Edward's 
wishes,  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  retired  with 
Warwick.  In  1470  Edward  fell  a  prisoner  into 
their  hands,  and  for  a  time  Clarence  and  War- 
wick had  ever>'thing  their  own  way.  But  the 
escape  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire insurgents,  whose  avowed  intention 
it  was  to  place  Clarence  on  the  throne,  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Clarence  and  Warwick 
had  once  more  to  flee  to  Calais.  Thence  they 
invaded  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
landed  in  Devonshire,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Edward 
was  again  obliged  to  flee  &om  the  kingdom. 
Warwick  with  Clarence  entered  London,  and 
re-crowned  Henry  VI.  But  Clarence  was 
playing  a  double  game.  When  Edward  IV. 
landed  at  Bavenspur  and  marched  south- 
wards, Clarence  was  in  correspondence  with 
him,  and  when  Edward  advanced  towards 
London,  Clarence  marched  out  and  joined 
him,  and  fought  against  his  old  confederate  at 
Bamet.  But  Clarence  soon  quarrelled  again 
with  his  brother.  He  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance of  Warwick  as  the  husband  of  Isabel, 
and  was  unwilling  to  divide  the  earl's 
possessions  with  Kichard  of  York,  who 
married  the  second  daughter,  Anne.  On 
the  death  of  Isabel,  Clarence  was  anxious 
to  marry  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  prevented  by  Edward  IV.  A 
violent  quarrel  ensued.  A  gentleman  of 
Clarence's  household  was  condenmed  for 
using  necromancy  against  the  king.  Clarence 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  king  in  person 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1478,  and  was  made 
away  with  secretly  in  the  Tower.  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  story,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  authentic  evidence,  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 

Clarence,  Thomas,  Duke  of  {b,  1389,  d, 
1421),  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1401  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
in  1412  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign,  and  in  1421  he  was 
defeated  and  slam  at  Beaugc  by  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Scots.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  widow  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  but  left  no  issue. 

Clarendon^  Assize  of.    [Assize.] 
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Clarendon,  Tmb  Constitutions  of  (1 164), 
received  their  name  from  the  royal  hunting- 
lodge  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  where  they 
were  enacted.  They  were  the  outcome  of  the 
determination  of  Henry  II.  to  settle  the  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State  in  matters  of 
jurisdiction.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  national  courts 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  ^^radually  ex- 
tended their  jurisdiction,  and  theur  pretensions 
had  been  favoured  by  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign.  Now,  however,  that  justice  was  once 
more  fairly  administered  in  the  civil  courts, 
it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  cdergy  and  laity 
alike,  the  more  so  since  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
had  shown  themselves  unable  to  perform  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  Many  other 
points  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  had  to  be  settled,  such  as 
questions  of  advowson  and  excommunication, 
of  election  to  bishoprics,  and  of  eodesiastical 
appeals,  and  on  all  these  ^ints  the  Constitu- 
tions are  very  firm  in  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  *<They  are,*'  says  Biehop 
Stubbs,  "no  mere  engine  of  tyranny  or 
secular  spite  against  a  churchman :  they  are 
really  a  p6ut  of  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
trative reform,  by  which  the  debateable 
ground  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon justice,  and  £e  lawlessness  arising  from 
professional  jealousies  abolished.* '  The  Consti- 
tutions were  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  the  Justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy, 
having  the  chief  hand  in  them.  Their  purport 
13  as  follows : — 

1.  Any  controversy  concerning  advowson 
or  presentation  to  livings  to  be  tried  in  the 
king's  court. 

2.  Churches  in  the  ro3ral  demesne  not  to 
be  given  away  in  peipetuity  without  the 
king's  leave. 

8.  Clerks  accused  of  any  civil  offence  to  be 
brought  before  the  king's  courts  and  there  to 
claim  their  benefit  of  clergy. 

4.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  &c.,  to  leave  the 
realm  without  the  king's  consent. 

5.  Excommunicated  persons  not  to  give 
excessive  bail. 

6.  Laymen  not  to  be  accused,  save  by 
certain  legal  accusers  and  witnesses,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  bishop.  If  those  who  are 
arraigned  are  such  that  no  one  is  willing  or 
dares  to  accuse  them,  the  sheriff  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  bishop,  cause  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  swear  before  the 
bishop  that  they  will  declare  the  truth  in 
that  matter  according  to  their  conscience. 

7.  No  tenant-in-chief  to  be  excommuni- 
cated or  to  have  his  lands  put  under  interdict 
without  the  king's  leave. 

8.  Appeals  shall  be  from  the  archdeacon's 
court  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archbishop,  and  no  further  (that  is,  to 
Home)  without  the  king's  leave. 


9.  If  a  dispute  arise  between  a  cleric  and  a 
layman,  whetiier  a  fief  is  held  by  ecclesiastical 
or  lay  tenure,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  dedAia- 
tion  of  twelve  lawful  men,  in  the  preeenoe  of 
the  king's  justice. 

10.  A  man  refusing  to  appear  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court  shall  not  be  excommuni- 
cated till  an  officer  of  the  king  has  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  shall  hold 
their  possessions  of  the  king  as  baronies,  and 
answer  for  the  same  to  the  king's  justices, 
and  do  suit  and  service  and  observe  ail  the 
king's  customs,  exoept  in  cases  of  life  and 
limb. 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  4bc.« 
in  the  royal  demesne  shall  be  vacant,  it  diall 
remain  in  the  king's  hand,  and  he  shall 
receive  from  it  all  the  revenues  and  proceeds. 

13.  If  any  of  the  barons  refuse  justice  to 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  king  shall  give  him 
justice. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  in  for- 
feiture to  the  king  shall  not  be  detained  in  a 
church  or  churchyard. 

16.  All  pleas  concerning  debts  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  court. 

16.  The  sons  of  viUeins  are  not  to  be 
ordained  without  the  consent  of  their  lords. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mention 

of  a  jury  in  clause  6,  and  of  the  principle  of 

recognition  by  twelve  lawful  men  m  clause  9, 

are  the  earliest  instances  of  such  mention  in 

anything  like  statute  laws,  though,  no  doubt, 

the  practice  of  such  recognitions  prevailed 

long  before  this  date.     [Bbckbt.] 

Stabbs,  Contt,  Hut.,  i.  625.     The  Aete  aro 
given  in  Stnbbs's  SdlMt  CharUn,  p.  U7. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hydb,  1st  ISIaxl 
OF  (6.  Feb.  18, 1609,  d.  Dec.  9,  1674),  son  of 
Henry  Hyde  of  Dinton,  Wilts.,  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  1622,  the  Middle  Temple,  1625. 
When  the  Short  Parliament  was  summoned, 
Hyde,  who  had  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  was  elected  member  for 
Wootton  Bassett.  In  the  Long  Parliament 
he  represented  Saltash,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attack  on  the  maladministration 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  Legal  abuses,  such 
as  the  extraordinary  courts,  the  ship-money 
judgment,  the  misconduct  of  the  judges*  and 
other  causes  which  had  brought  into  contempt 
**  that  great  and  admirable  mystery  the  law,** 
met  with  his  chief  attention.  He  shared  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  prooeedizigs  against 
Strafford,  and  his  name  is  not  among  the  list 
of  those  who  voted  against  his  attainder. 
But  the  question  of  Church  government  led 
to  his  separation  from  the  popular  party,  and 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  king. 
In  the  autumn  of  1641  he  became,  though 
without  axiy  official  position,  the  oonfldential 
adviser  of  Charles,  and  the  real  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Commons.  He  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  the  king's  attempt  to  seise  the 
Five  Members,  but  nevertheless  continued  in 
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h»  aerrioe,  drew  up  in  secret  the  royal 
replies  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  Parliament, 
and  finally  joined  the  king  at  York.  Hia 
mtt  irork  was  the  formation  of  the  party  of 
Cozutitatiaiial  Boyalists,  whose  leader  and 
spokesman  he  was,  and  he  now  succeeded  in 
penniadingthe  king  to  ahetain  from  unconsti- 
totiooal  action,  and  take  his  stand  on  his  legal 
rights.  Thus  he  gare  the  king  a  policy,  and 
gathered  rdnnd  him  a  party.  In  the  spring 
of  1643  he  waa  knighted,  made  a  Ihrivy- 
Coonciilor,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezcheqaer.  It  was  hy  hia  counsel  that  the 
king  sommoned  the  Parliament  which  met 
that  aatomn  at  Oxford.  In  all  negotiationB 
he  was  the  king's  chief  agent  and  adviser, 
and  iha  Parliament  recognised  his  importance 
bv  excepting  him  from  pardon.  When,  in 
lUb,  the  Ptince  of  Wales  was  sent  into  the 
West  of  England,  Hyde  accompanied  him  as 
one  of  his  council,  and  also  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  from  the  advance  of  Fairfax,  first  to 
the  SdUy  Isles,  then  to  Jersey  (April,  1646). 
In  September,  1648,  the  outbreak  of  the 
seooiid  CSvil  War,  and  the  rumour  of  an  ex- 
peditJon  to  Kngland  called  him  to  Holland  to 
join  Prince  Quarles,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
n£xt  year  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  and  remained  in  Spain  till  1651.  At 
the  end  of  1652  be  rejoined  the  young  king, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  Restoration  act^ 
88  his  chief  minister,  being  promoted  in 
1658  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Doling  these  years  he  managed  the  king's 
fiiUQces,  conducted  his  negotiations  with 
fcniga  coorts,  and  carried  on  a  constant  oor- 
Rspoodenee  with  the  disaffected  in  England, 
vhich  sonrivea  in  the  collection  entitl^  the 
Ckrtmbm  StuU  Papers.  At  the  Restora- 
tbn  he  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
and  it  waa  by  his  suggestion  that  the  king, 
instead  of  attempting  to  arrange  the  terms  on 
▼hich  he  should  be  restored,  referred  them 
onreaerredly  to  the  future  judgment  of  Par- 
I^^ment.  The  king*s  return  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  administration ;  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  (April, 
1361).  His  daughter's  (Anne  Hyde)  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  York,  which  had  at 
first  seemed  to  endanger,  in  the  end  confirmed, 
^  power.  In  his  domestic  policy  he  tried 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
B^iuost  both  king  and  Parliament.  He 
opposed  the  attempt  to  convert  the  king's 
I)«cIaration  of  Indulgence  into  law  (1663). 
It  was  afterwarda  chained  against  him  that, 
^hen  he  might  have  secured  for  the  king  a 
revennp  which  would  have  made  the  king  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  he  preferred  not  to  do 
"0.  "*  He  had  the  mtiuf,*'  it  waa  said,  "  to 
pot  the  king  oat  of  the  necessity  of  having 
nconne  to  his  Burliament."  On  the  other 
^d,  when  the  Cavalier  majority  of  the 
Rouse  of  Commona  wished  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  (1662),  he  set  his   infiuence 


against  it,  and  kept  the  king  to  his  promises. 
"  He  often  said  it  waa  the  making  those  pro- 
mises had  brought  the  king  home,  and  the 
keeping  them  must  keep  him  at  home."  When 
Parliament  introduced  the  principle  of  appro- 
priation of  supplies  (1665),  and  the  system  of 
auditing  expenditures  (1666),  it  waa  against 
his  advice  that  the  king  yielded  to  them.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  aimed  at  restoring  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  before  1640. 
The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  held  out  to  the 
Nonconformists  promises  of  comprehension 
and  indulgence  which  were  not  observed. 
Clarendon,  after  some  hesitating  attempta  at 
a  compromise  in  favour  of  the  rresb3rterians, 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical system  in  all  ita  rigidity,  and  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  Corporation  Act  (1661), 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665).  Abroad, 
the  aUiance  with  France,  which  began  under 
Cromwell's  rule,  was  continued  under  Claren- 
don. He  favoured  the  Portuguese  match 
(1662)  and  negotiated  the  sale  of  Dunkirk 
(1662).  He  opposed  the  war  with  Holland 
(1665),  but  continued  in  office,  and  was  made 
responsible  by  public  opinion  for  its  misman- 
agement. He  had  alreedv  been  unsuccessfully 
impeached  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  fl663).  In 
August,  1667,  he  waa  dismissed  from  the 
Ch^cellorship,  and  two  months  later  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  on  his  impeach- 
ment. The  charges  brought  against  him 
were  corruption,  the  intention  of  introducing 
arbitrary  government,  and  treachery  in  the 
late  war.  In  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, Clarendon  fled  to  France.  Parliament 
summoned  him  to  return  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  as  he  did  not  do  so,  sentenced  him  to 
exile  for  life.  He  therefore  remained  in 
France  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  9th,  1674.  As  a  statesman  Claren- 
don was  honest,  and  constant  to  his  principles. 
His  attachment  to  the  Church  never  failed, 
and  his  influence  with  both  his  masters  was 
always  used  to  prevent  changes  in  its  govern- 
ment or  discipline.  ''He  did  really  believe 
the  Church  of  England  the  most  exactly 
formed  and  framed  for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  learning  and  piety,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  of  any  church  in 
the  world."  For  the  Constitution  he  had  **  a 
most  zealous  esteem  and  reverence;  and 
believed  it  to  be  so  equally  poised  that  if  the 
least  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off 
or  parted  with,  the  subject  suffered  by  it  and 
that  his  right  was  impaired ;  and  he'  was  as 
much  troubled  when  the  crown  exceeded  its 
just  limits,  and  thought  the  prerogative  hurt 
Dy  it."  During  his  flrst  exile  he  wrote  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  Hi$twry  of  the  Rebel- 
lum  and  portions  of  the  three  subsequent 
books  (1646—1648).  Hia  object  waa  to  ex- 
plain to  posterity  the  success  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  '*  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  those  few 
who  out  of  duty  and  conscience  had  opposed 
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and  resisted  that  torrent,*'  i.e.f  to  justify  the 
Constitutional  Royalists.  The  rest  of  the 
History  of  the  Bebellion  was  written  during 
the  second  exile.  Clarendon  at  first  (1668 — 
70)  set  to  work  on  an  Autobiography  in  which 
ho  recounted  his  life  dovm  to  the  Restoration, 
and  related  over  again  much  that  he  had 
written  in  the  History.  He  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  decided  to  unite  the  two  works,  in- 
corporating portions  of  the  Life  in  the  earlier 
work,  and  also  using  it  to  form  the  latter 
books  of  the  History.  Thus  the  Hietory  of  the 
Rebellion  consists  of  two  parts,  written  at  two 
periods;  the  first  composed  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  history,  the  second  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  biography.  Of  these 
XMirts  the  first  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  accurate.  The  Continuation  of  the  Life 
is  an  apology  for  Clarendon's  administration, 
written  in  1672  for  the  information  of  his 
children.  The  Sistory  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ire- 
land  was  written  to  vindicate  Lord  Ormonde. 

Hiaf  orw  of  the  A«b«Ilton.  1702 :  Life,  1758 :  Rxe- 
torn  ofthM  SaMlton  in  IrAanA.  1712 ;  Siate  Papere, 
1767 ;  Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon,  1838 ;  Calendar 
of  the  Clarendon  State  Papert^  1869. 

In-the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  B^ 
b«num,  edited  by  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
some  small  alterations  were  miCde  in  the  text ; 
these  were  in  part  restored  in  the  edition  of 
1826,  and  the  original  text  was  exactly  printed 

in  18«.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Clarendon,  Hbnrt  Hydb,  2nd  Earl 
OP  {b.  1638,  d.  1709),  was  the  son  of  Charles  XL's 
great  minister,  in  1685  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  found  himself  completely  eclipsed  in 
that  country  by  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel 
and  (as  he  was  a  sincere  Protestant) 
his  alarm  was  great  when  several  Roman 
Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  Tyrconnors 
dictation,  and  when  James  threatened  to 
dismiss  him  for  his  reluctant  compliance  in 
the  reform  of  the  army  and  administration, 
he  wrote  humble  letters  of  apology.  He  was, 
however,  dismissed  in  1687,  shortly  after  his 
brother,  Rochester.  He  was  invited  to  the 
consultation  in  aid  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
When  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  published,  he  told  the  king  that  he  had 
had  no  part  in  summoning  him  to  England. 
He  was  much  grieved  at  hearing  that  his  son, 
Lord  Combury,  had  deserted  James,  but 
at  length  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Salisbury.  Finding  that  he  was  coldly 
received  by  William,  he  soon  resumed 
his  Tory  principles,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Princess  Anne  to  insist  on 
her  rights  to  the  throne.  He  took  part  in 
the  Jacobite  plots  of  1690.  Before  setting  out 
for  Ireland  William  sent  warning  to  him 
through  his  brother,  Rochester.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  He  again  engaged  in  Jacobite 
plots,  and  letters  from  him  to  James  were 


seized  among  Preston's  papers.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  for  six  months,  but 
afterwards  suffered  to  go  free.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary  he  lost  his  influence  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  obscurity. 

Clarendonv  Sir  Boobr  {d.  1402),  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  a 
personal  attendant  of  Richard  II. ;  and  in 
1402,  on  a  rumour  that  Richard  was  still 
alive,  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  but  was 
seized  and  executed. 

Clarendon  Code,  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  four  Acts  passed  during  Lortl 
Clarendon*8  administration,  directed  against 
Nonconformists — viz.,  the  Act  of  Uiiiformit> , 
the  Corporation  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
the  Five-Mile  Act 

Clarkaon,  Thomas  {b.  1760,  d.  1'846},  wad 
bom  at  Wisbeach,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul*8 
School,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridi^*. 
In  1785  he  carried  off  tho  I^tin  Essay,  th«> 
subject  being,  *'  Is  it  lawful  to  maka  men 
slaves  against  their  will?*'  He  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  by  what  he  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trmlBc,  that 
he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  energies  towards 
its  abolition.  Clarkson  began  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  to  prosecute  inquiries  at  every 
port.  The  result  of  his  researches  he  em- 
t)odied  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Summary 
View  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  Whigs  encouraged  the 
movement,  and  Pitt,  in  1788,  supported  a 
bill  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  Middle 
Passage.  Clarkson's  next  publication  was  an 
Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Tradr, 
When  tho  French  Revolution  broke  out,  be 
went  over  to  Paris  to  try  to  indace  the 
National  Assembly  to  set  an  example  to  tho 
world  by  introducing  real  equality  for  bt>th 
white  and  black  men.  So  unceasingly  did  he 
labour  that  in  1794  his  health  completely 
broke  down,  and  he  had  to  cease  from  all 
active  work.  He  occupied  his  enforced 
leisure  in  writing  c  ffistory  of  the  A^hoiitiou 
of  the  Slave  Trade^  which  appeared  in  1808, 
the  year  after  the  Act  for  ito  abolition  had 
passed  through  Parliament.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  had  ju&t 
been  formed.  To  Clarkson's  exertions  is  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  large  measure 
due,  since  it  was  his  researches  which  enabled 
Wilberforce  to  bring  such  convincing  proofs 
,  of  its  horrors  before  Parliament. 

Clarkson's  Kcmoira  ;  Wilberf oroe's  lAfe. 

Classes.  Thb  Act  of  (1649),  passed  by 
the  Scotch  Kstates,  disqualified  four  "  dassc**" 
of  men  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding 
office  for  various  periods.  The  classes  oon- 
sisted  of  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  Halipc- 
nants,  those  who  had  entered  into  the  "£agag<e- 


"  with  Ltdtlc^  L«  Mi<l  [ittrsuiuf  uf  uaraor&l 
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Cleanse  the   CaiuiBway  (1520)  was 

Ihuuaiiiejnircn  tuttBtrett  fight  in  Edinburgh, 
brtwevn  toe  partisuu  uf  thu  Iiuuglas  lumily 
iinl  Ui«  luUoweia  of  tba  crdwa  and  the 
Bvnilum*.  Tlii:  Dvuglasi'S  overpowured  th«ir 
uUigoni't*,  md  djvvo  thoin  froui  the  stroeU ; 
tuin»>  Ibe  lUDu:  of  the  combat,  in  which  the 
Earl  ut  AitgMM,  the  head  at  the  DougLutcs, 
tic*  (iir  Putrjck  IliUuiltOQ,  brother  of  the 
Lul  of  Anxu. 
CI»»rgtttB,  The,  w 


It>  ntTvina    denu 


'as  the  name  pven  to 
c  party  in  Canada, 
1  favour  of  ccceding 
hm  En^tand  and  aiiii(*xing  Canada  to  the 
Dnit«d  Sum.  Thoy  were  at  different  timDS 
jolAid  lor  a  tHuTt  period  l>y  discontented 
Mnbcn  both  of  the  conwirvativo  and  libetsl 

f  is  the  general  name  given  to  the 
nam  tut  ap&rt  in  England  for  the 
nrfbCBauKM  of  pubUc  wotsbip.  ChriBtinmly 
BEaBtalulirasst  Hrst  nionaalii:,undrliun!haB 
'nm  cbieily  served  by  monka.  [Chi'kch, 
Tni  t'aLTit.]  The  elot^  were  mainbiiiied 
W  the  ofleringB  of  the  people  or  by 
ft*  birrla.  The  eccleaiuticat  orgimiantion 
f  Anbbixhop  Heodore  begun  from  the 
-  .1  -IT  diocpuBU ;  hilt  it  aprsad  down- 
.    ptindiea   were   formed   on    the 

'  '  ii^liigs.  ^c  LeviliinJ  ordinaneu 
.   Ljthe  to  God  na  tlrat  recom- 

I  iril  in  ;hT  vaa  enftetod  by  eccle- 
•xliml  •T.imuilii  wliivh  hiut  the  auQiority  of 
tdma^vmots-  Al  Srat  this  titbo  wimt  to  tho 
UwpL  «ho  dii^bul«d  it  into  tour  parts: 
nnr  Iwr  biinaelf,  one  for  the  fabric  of  the 
<iiiavh,  oil*  for  the  pO'ir,  and  one  for  the  in- 
tsmbwit.  It  was,  however,  (reiiuently  given 
^  tjie  lonla  of  lands  to  mana*teiien,  aud  ao 
lk«  lyitirtn  of  apptupriation  began.  The 
ippmpnatorv  were  bishopa,  moDBSteriftf.  or 
TlririMl  ootpor^tiona  who  received  the  titbe, 
Md  aaid  onlr  b  jrartion  which  they  deemed 
itfumt  to  tho  nior  or  cunto  who  discharged 
Ibalfiritaal  dnliea  «t  the  pariah.  Where  tjm 
fHKn  rrreiTad  the  endnwfncntH  of  hia  oRice 
b"  via  (tyled  mtirr.  This  eyatcm  of  appro- 
pnition  IhI  tu  tliv  uniwth  nod  irealth  of 
Dcoiiaie  oiUotSi  and  to  an  inadequate  pro- 
mioD  fiir  the  pamchinl  clergy-  Its  prevalence 
la  Fjurlaml  rendered  easy  ^e  tnuiBferrencu  tu 
llmry  Vlll.  of  ecele^iaatioiil  re vonueB  which 
d  b}'  nppropriatots  in  this  anumalouB 
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the  cler^  were  the  cirillBBts 

<nd  •dnntOFB  of  Enichind.  Thciir  Bj-stem, 
lluiir  couiiuils,  ond  their  learning  made  them 
powifful  in  inHuencing  the  growth  of  the 
"TttamtioB  of  till)  state.  Aftfir  the  Noraiun 
Cwiqaogl  thoir  status  became  moro  doflnlte, 
Mtrnything  elae  became  more  definite  like- 
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wise,  llie  growth  ut  the  canon  law  into  a 
regular  Bystum,  and  the  establiahment  of 
et«loBiaHlical  courts  gradually  led  to  clerical 
exeiiiptiuuB  from  urdioary  jurisdiction,  which 
praduceii  disorders.  Ueiity  II.  Mtovo  to 
remedy  this  by  thu  Constitutions  of  Clarendon: 
but  criminous  clerks  were  still  handed  ovor 
la  ecclesiastical  tribunals  if  they  claimed 
llunetlt  of  Clergy  (<!-''-)•  '  privilege  which 
was  iiot  entirely  abolished  till  1830. 

The  tenure  of  Church  property  was  rega- 
lated  by  the  concordat  betwEtn  Henry  i. 
and  Anselm,  which  eBlabliHbed  the  obligation 
of  homuge  on  all  temporalities.  This  led  to 
the  taxation  of  Church  lands  on  tho  aome 
looting  as  Unda  held  by  other  barons.  The 
taxation  of  the  »piritual  revenue  of  tho  clergy 
was  attcnipled  by  John,  but  was  withstood. 
Tbe  claim  of  the  I'ope  to  tax  the  clergy  fur  a 
crusade  (rradually  helped  tho  kEiig  to  brmk 
dawn  clerical  immuuitim  on  this  head.  The 
crown  demanded  grants  from  the  Bpiriluality, 
who  coniidered  these  demands  in  Conv ora- 
tion. In  this  way  tbe  eletieal  asHi^iiibly 
tuok  part  in  Escnlar  businoss,  and  the  cliirf>y 
b«.aroe  more  deBnitely  organised  into  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  They  were  rei'ogiiised  as 
such  by  Edward  I.  in  bin  FatliametiL  of  1295, 
to  which  he  summoned  the  proclorButchnptcra 
and  of  tho  parochial  clergy.  But  the  clergy 
prt.'ferrcd  to  tax  themselves  in  Convocn- 
tioQ,  and  therefore  did  not  farm  a  elerical 
estate.  Probably  they  considered  that  they 
were  safficientlv  represented  by  the  larae 
Spiritual.      [CoVVOCATIOH,] 

The  clergy  in  (lie  Middle  Ages  were  a 
wealthy  body.  Their  share  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion was  nearly  a  third  oF  the  whole  amount. 
Their  landed  eslatos  were  spread  over  England, 
and  thoir  revenues  from  tithes  ami  ofisrings 
were  still  greater.  The  munnstic  orders 
especially  were  good  farmers,  and  did  much 
to  bring  the  soil  of  England  under  cultivation. 
The  clergy  were  mild  landlords,  andBlimulated 
the  national  industry,  The  numbers  of  the 
clei^y  were  very  large,  and  Ihuy  were  tnken 
from  every  class  of  societ)'.  Even  villeins 
sought  ordination  us  a  means  of  obtiiining  free- 
dom. But  the  wealth  of  the  Church  wuti  un- 
equally divided.  Pluralitiei  were  coinmuu, 
and  many  of  the  higher  clergy  were  devoted  to 
the  buaineBB  of  the  State.  Parishes  were  not 
well  served,  in  Kpite  of  tho  number  of  clergy- 
Very  many  of  them  were  chaplains.  Or  were 
endowed  by  private  persons  to  say  niHEses  for 
their  dead.  Abuses  grew  up  in  proportion  as 
tho  mecbaniam  of  the  Engliah  Church  was 
broken  down  by  Papal  interference,  and 
appeals  to  Home  rendered  futile  the  authority 
of  tho  bishops-  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  clerical  order  was 
amongst  tbe  most  resulute  supporters  of 
natural  liborties  against  the  crown.  The 
fCrowth  of  clerical  corruption  gave  weight 
to  tho  attacks  of  the  Lollards  upon  the 
clergy,    and   the   clergy   Bndiog    tbomsrlvcB 
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threatened  made  closer  alliance  with  the 
crown.  Yet  the  clergy,  though  ready  to  unite 
in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  nerer 
made  a  compact  political  power.  Tliey  were 
divided  amongst  themselves.  The  regular 
clergy  opposed  the  seculars,  the  monks 
disliked  the  Mars,  Dominicans  were  set 
sgainst  Franciscans.  In  current  politics  the 
clergy  were  as  much  divided  as  the  nation. 
They  represented  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  their  influence  was  spread  into 
every  class.  Their  moral  influence  was  not 
so  good.  The  excessive  number  of  clerg>', 
their  wealth  and  idleness,  rendered  them  on 
the  whole  frivolous.  The  obligation  of 
celibacy  was  frequently  evaded  by  con- 
cubioage,  for  whidi  in  some  cases  lioences 
were  purchased  from  bishops. 

After  the  Reformation  the  wealth  of  the 
Ohurch  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  were 
neatly  diminished.  The  connection  with  the 
Papacy  ceased,  and  the  clergy  became  closely 
united  with  the  crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
were  not,  however,  abolished ;  and  under 
Elizabeth  a  new  court,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
Elizabeth  used  the  bishops  as  State  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  uniformity  the 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  were  allowed 
to  marry,  but  were  ill-provided  for,  and  no 
longfer  hieui  an  intellectual  superiority  over  the 
laity.  In  the  struggle  against  Popery  on  one 
side  and  Puritanism  on  the  other,  the  clergy 
became  more  and  more  firm  adherents  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  State,  in  its  desire  for 
internal  unity,  recognised  no  other  religious 
system  save  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
refused  to  extend  its  limits.  At  the  same  time 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  used  to 
sanction  oppressive  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  The  Great  Bebdlion  destroyed 
monarchy  and  Church  alike,  and  at  the 
Hestoration  the  clergy  returned  as  staunch 
Tories.  Even  the  avowed  intention  of  James 
II.  to  re-establish  Romanism  did  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  clergy,  justify  the  Revo- 
lution. Nearly  four  hundred  followed  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  in  resigning  their  benefices 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III. 

The  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
body  were  poor,  and  very  many  of  the  in- 
cumbents laboured  with  their  own  hands. 
Ecclesiastical  incomes  were  still  very  un- 
equally divided,  and  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  wealthy  and  learned 
clergy  and  the  ordinary  incumbents,  who 
were  on  the  same  level  as  their  people. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
poorer  clergy  was  made  by  Queen  Anne,  who 
resigned  the  claims  of  the  crown  on  annates 
and  first-fruits,  dues  levied  by  the  Pope  on 
benefices  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.    Oat  of  these  dues  was  formed  a 


fund,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,*^  £or 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  From 
this  time  the  average  position  of  the  clergy 
has  slowly  increased.  In  1836  a  body  called 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioneni  was  established 
for  the  improved  management  and  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  cathedrals  was 
reduced,  and  the  surplus  revenues  are  applied 
to  the  increase  of  small  benefices.  In  the 
same  year  the  Tithes  Commutation  Act  con- 
verted tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the 
land;  and  so  ended  the  numerous  disputes 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishionets 
which  the  system  ox  tithes  encouraged. 

From  the  reign  of  Anne  the  cl^^  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  political  importance.  In 
1717  the  sittings  of  Convocation  were  practi- 
cally suspended.  Since  Anne*s  reign  no  bishop 
has  held  any  office  of  State.  Duiing  the 
eighteenth  century  the  clergy  were  not 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  till  a 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  religious  zeal  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement.  The  cicigy  were 
content  to  rest  on  their  position  as  officen  of 
a  Church  "by  law  established,**  and  there 
were  many  scandals  in  reference  to  simoniacal 
appointments.  The  Tractarian  movement  of 
1833  did  much  to  deliver  the  Church  from 
Erastianism,  and  to  develop  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy.  In  1838  the  Plurahties  Act  did  away 
with  many  of  the  abuses  caused  by  the  non- 
residence  of  wealthy  clergymen  at  the  bene- 
fices whose  revenues  they  received. 

Politically  the  clergy  have  been  gxadually 
deprived  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  th^ 
State  has  removed  all  the  disabilities  which 
it  had  formerly  placed  on  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
dei]^  are  now  subject  to  the  same  juris- 
diction as  laymen  in  all  civil  matters.  As 
regards  their  orthodoxy,  their  morals^  and 
the  conduct  of  their  ministrations,  they  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops 
and  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  prooedure 
of  the  Bishops*  Court  is  regulated  by  the 
Church  J)i$eipiin0  Act,  1840.  Appeals  from 
this  court  were  formerly  made  to  a  Court  of 
Delegates  appointed  by  the  king;  bat  in 
1932  this  was  transferred  to  the  king  in 
CounciL    [Chcbch.] 

Admission  into  tne  clerical  body  is  given 
by  episcopal  ordination.  Candidates  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  must 
prove  themselves  fit  in  character,  education, 
and  orthodoxy,  and  must  show  that  they 
have  a  definite  sphere  within  which  they  can 
exercise  their  clerical  functions.  By  canon 
law,  ordination  conferred  an  indelible  cha- 
racter on  the  recipient,  and  a  cleig3rman 
could  not  relinquiui  the  priesthood.  *  Th« 
Clerxeol  DiiabUUiea  Act  (1870)  provides 
that  a  clergyman  toaj  execute  a  deed  of  re- 
linquishment, which  IS  to  be  recorded  by  hit 
bishop  in  the  diocesan  registry.  After  this 
registration,  the  priest  or  deacon  is  incapable 
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of  offidatiiig  as  floch,  and  loses  all  his  rights 
as  a  dergyman. 

To  eaSbld  thfi  clergy  to  discharge  their 
duties  more  efficiently,  the  State  exempts 
them  from  certain  civil  responsibilitieB.  They 
cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury  or 
to  hold  any  temporal  office.  Ecdesiastioal 
revenaes  cannot  be  seised  in  payment  of 
debts,  but  are  subject  to  tequsstration,  t.^., 
the  dbiirchwanleas  pay  the  sum  due  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  bcniefice,  after  maldng  pro- 
Tuion  for  the  performance  of  the  services  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
labour  under  certain  disabilities  owing  to 
their  apiiitual  avocations.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading,  and  may  not  sue  for 
debts  doe  from  commercial  transactions.  In 
1800  they  were  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

StoblMi  and  Hftddaa.  CcmmaU;  WilUns.  0cm- 
nUa;  Stabbs,  CcnstUvtional  tfiflorv,  oh.  ziz.; 
Perry,  Hutory  of  ike  Church  of  England;  Short, 
BiMtirji  <if  tkt  Ckweh  of  Xngland;  Blackstone, 
OowmeaUrim,  book  tv.  [M.  C] 

"derieis  bdcos"  are  the  opening 
vorda  of  the  famous  Bull  issued  by  Pope 
Boniface  YTII.,  forbidding  the  king  to  take, 
(^  the  clergy  to  psYt  taxes  on  their  eccle- 
fiastical  revenues.  The  result  of  this  was 
that,  in  1297,  Archbishop  Winchelsey  refused 
to  agree  to  a  money  grant,  whereupon  £d- 
vard  I.  ontlawed  the  dergy,  and  confiscated 
the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Upon 
thii,  many  of  the  clergy  gave  in;  but  the 
irchbiahop  still  held  out,  till  eventually  a 
compromise  was  made,  whereby  Winchelsey 
promised  that  if  the  king  would  confirm  the 
<^>aiteT8,  he  would  do  his  best  to  obtain 
aioney  from  the  clergy,  the  Pope  having  de- 
dned  that  his  prohibition  did  not  affect 
Tolimtaiy  grants  for  purposes  of  national 
defence.    [Ck>K7nufATio  Cartabum.] 

Clareluid,  Ba&baba  Villisrs,  Dtchbss 

or  (i.  1640,  d,  1709),  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 

Onmdiaon,  and  wife  of  Boger  Palmer.  About 

1659  ahe  became  one  of  Charles  II.'b  mis- 

^^^^fs.    In  1662  her  husband  was  made  Earl 

<rf  (Wk-maine,  and  it  is  as  Lady  Castlemaine 

that  hia  wife  is  generally  known.  Her  beauty 

^  itroDg  will  gave  her  inunense  influence 

«t  oonrt,  while  in  the  number  of  her  in- 

Ungues  ahe  ahnost  eclipsed  the  king.    In  1670 

^  ^ru  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 

^^^ly  aftffwards  left  England  for  France, 

vhere  ahe  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.    In  1705 

^  married  Robert  (Beau)  Fielding ;  but  the 

iBairiage  was  subsequently  annulled,  on  the 

KToand  of  the  husband's  having  committed 

bigamy.    Of  her  sons  by  Charles  II.,  the 

eldest  became  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  second 

l>ake  of  Grafton,  and  the  youngest  Duke 

of  Kotthnmberland. 

Hunntoa,  jr*fii«irs  qf  Grammont;  Fepya, 
i>**Tyi  KT«iyn,  Diary. 

Cliffordi  JoKX,  Lord  (d.  1461),  was  the 
nnof  Thomas,  Lord  diffonl,  who  fell  in  the 


first  battle  of  St  Albans.  He  was  a  strong 
Lancastrian,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  (S 
Wakefield,  after  which,  in  revenge  for  his 
father's  death,  he  killed  in  cold  blood  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1461  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Ferrybridge. 

Cliifordy  Thomas,  Lord  {b,  1630,  d.  1673), 
descended  from  an  old  Catholic  family,  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  lus  bravery  in  the 
Dutch  War  of  1665,  and  in  1666  was  made  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  joined  the  Cabal 
ministry  in  1667i  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  in  advocating  the 
war  with  Holland.  In  1672  he  was  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  a  baron.  In  1678 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  compelled  him, 
as  a  CathoUc,  to  resign  his  office,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died.  Clifford  was  one  of  the 
most  sealous  Catholics  at  court,  and  therefore 
a  strong  advocate  of  tolerance  of  all  religious 
opinions.    [Caral.] 

Baake,  Hia.  ofSng. 

Clinton»  Edward,  Lord  {b.  1612,  d.  1684), 
an  able  commander  and  astute  diplomatist, 
was,  in  1650,  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  having  in  the  previous  year  held 
the  post  of  Governor  of  Boulogne.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  though  he 
had  just  before  shown  some  want  of  energy 
whilst  conmianding  the  fleet  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest,  1558.  He  subsequently  became 
a  trusted  adviser  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  1569 
did  much  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the 
North.  In  1572  he  was  created  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  the  same  year  sent  to  Paris  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  France.  His  policy 
was  strongly  anti-Spanish 

Cninton.  Gborob  {b.  1739,  d,  1812),  Vice- 
President  01  the  United  States,  entered  Con- 
gress May  15,  1775,  and  voted  for  indepen- 
dence. In  1776  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  defended  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  against  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
Oct.,  1777.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1777  and  1795,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  1804—12. 

Clinton.  Sir  Henrt  (b.  1738,  d,  1795),  a 
grandson  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  On 
the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  was  sent  out  with  Howe  and 
Burgoyne  in  command  of  reinforcements.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  despatched  to  Charleston. 
He  was  appointed  commandant  of  Long 
Island.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  it  long, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  Gates. 
In  January,  1778,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  and  was  fairly 
successful  in  this  position.  In  1780  ho  made 
an  expedition  to  oouih  Carolina  and  captured 
Charleston,  and  at  one  time  had  almost  won 
back  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.    This  cam- 
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paign  was  stained  by  his  tampering  with 
General  Arnold  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up 
West  Point — a  transaction  which  cost  ^fajor 
Andre's  life — he  failed  also  to  succour  Com- 
wallis.  Circumstances  which  would  have  tried 
a  much  greater  general  than  he,  were  opposed 
to  him,  and  he  was  superseded.  On  his  return 
to  England  a  pamphlet  war  of  mutual  re- 
criminations ensued  between  the  two  generals. 
He  was  afterwards  Qovemor  of  Limerick,  and 
in  1793  was  transferred  to  Gibraltar,  in  com- 
mand  of  which  post  he  died  in  December,  1795. 

Bancroft,  Hiat,  <ff  America  ;  Gordon,  Aneriean 
Bsvclution  ;  Clintoa's  Narrative,  1782,  and  ObMr- 
votioiM  on  Comvcllu't  AnmoWt  1783. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.B.  {d.  1830), 
entering  the  army  in  1767,  first  saw 
active  service,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 — i  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1795,  he  was  appointed  licut.-colonel  of  the 
66th,  and  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  to 
join  his  regiment.  There  he  served  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  expeditions  against  the  different 
islands.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  served  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Ireland, 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  French  invading  force  at 
Ballinamuck.  In  April,  1799,  he  was  at- 
tached to  Lord  William  Bentinek  on  a 
mission  to  the  Austro- Russian  army  in 
Korthem  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Trebia  and  Kovi,  and  the  siege  of 
Alessandria.  Being  afterwards  appointed  to 
join  Suwarof,  he  was  with  him  throughout 
the  enterprising  campaign  in  Switzerland. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  in  India,  where  he  served 
under  Lake  at  the  battle  of  Lasswaree,  and 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1805. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the  Guards  in  Sicily, 
and  held  Syracuse  from  December,  1806,  to 
the  following  November.  .  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  Sweden,  and 
on  his  return  became  adjutant-general  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Sir 
John  liloore  through  the  Spanish  campaign 
and  the  retreat  to  Gorunna.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  he  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  in  the  command  of  a  division  under 
Wellington.  He  rendered  conspicuous  service 
at  Salamanca,  and  was  left  in  command  on 
the  Douro  when  Wellington  advanced  to 
Madrid,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Burgos.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  and  obtained  pro- 
motion, but  continued  to  serve  in  Spain,  and 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France.  His  last  public  services  were 
rendered  to  the  country  at  Waterloo,  where 


he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry.  During 
the  peace  that  followed,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  displajHng  his  great  tactical  abilities. 

Napier,  PetWMulwWar  ;  Bose,  Biograpkieal  DidL 

Cliv6»  Robert,  Lord  {b,  1725,  d.  1774),  wsttt 
the  son  of  an  obscure  country  gentleman  of 
good  lineage,  but  small  fortune.  He  had 
been  sent  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Madras  to  Labourdonnais  in  1746.  The 
counting-house  was  little  adapted  to  his 
genius,  and  he  soon  exchanged  the  pen  for 
the  sword.  Having  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
operation  before  Devicotta,  where  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Major  Lawrence  (1749;. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  under  Admiral  Boscawen.  By 
this  time,  the  success  of  the  confederation 
which  Dupleix  had  aroused  against  the 
English  had  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
all  South  India.  Olive  successfully  persuaded 
Mr.  Saunders,  Oovemor  of  Madras,  to  allow 
him  to  undertake  the  celebrated  expedition 
to  Arcot,  which,  by  dividing  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  saved  the  English  garrison 
cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly,  Ulive's  defenct) 
of  Arcot  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Britis^h 
Empire  in  India.  After  fifty  da3'B,  the  troops 
of  Chunda  Sahib  raised  the  siege.  A  series  ol 
successes,  culminating  at  Trichinopoly,  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  French  generu  D  Auteuil 
to  Chunda  Sahib,  and  this  in  its  turn  brought 
about  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  Dupleix.  AfU-r 
the  capture  of  Coulong  and  Chingleput — two 
strong  places  in  the  Camatic — Olive  returned 
to  England,  in  1 762,  with  his  health  greatly 
impaired.  He  was  received  with  gr^at  dis- 
tinction by  the  Company  and  by  the 
ministers,  and  on  his  return  to  India  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  In 
1756  Clive  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
revenging  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  (q.v.)  on  Surajah  Dowlah.  With 
Admiral  Watson  in  command  of  the  fleet,  he 
soon  recovered  Calcutta,  and  forced  the  nabob 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  Clive 
been  called  away  than  Surajah  Dowlah  bepm 
to  intrigue  with  the  French.  It  was  evident 
that  the  English  power  was  in  serious  danger 
unless  a  prompt  blow  were  stinick ;  and  Clive, 
after  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
nabob's  discontented  subjects,  utterly  de« 
feated  the  native  arm^*  at  Plassey  (1757). 
Meer  Jaffior  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal;  but  his  fellow-tiaitor, 
Omichund,  whose  services  had  been  secured 
by  a  forged  promise  of  £300,000,  received 
nothing.  From  the  new  nabob  Clive  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  a  conce«8ion  of  the 
land  600  yards  around  the  Mahratta  Ditch, 
and  the  .eemindary  rights  of  the  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  The  victory 
of  Plassey  was  followed  by  the  asBsasination 
of  Surajah  Dowlah ;  the  reoonstitation  of  the 


I  of  CUcutl^  wilh  CUtB  Hi  its 
hiwl:  llie  Tout  of  the  invadini;  aany  of  Ali 
Gihui.  tli»  hoir  of  the  Mog^l  Empire  (IToQ) ; 
uui  (he  ratam  of  Cliveto  England,  in  ilflu. 
On  bw  letuin,  he  wu  raoeived  wilh  great 
diitinulina  bv  alL  lanka,  uid  lipnound  with 
m  Iriifa  pecnif^e.  !□  17(J5  be  returned  onoe 
more  lo  Inuis,  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  pIad|fDd 
hi  Rfono  the  luxury  und  coiruplJoo  of  the 
ctril  leiviuits  of  thu  Company — who  hud  mudf 
Inge  fortuBM  by  the  criii!lk«t  oxtortion—iuid 
toMMb  the  disturbed  afiain  of  Bengal.     Ho 

Cm  and  to  these  practices  b;  enforcing 
1>WB  prohibiting  the  Koceptance  of  preBcnti 
tan  Ihe  natiTes ;  while,  at  the  nme  time,  he 
niMd  the  p»y  oJ  tho  civil  Barvico  Ly  appro- 
priMing  to  thiB  purpose  the  proceeds  of  tbn 
alt  monopoly.  The  Nabob  of  Moonhediibad 
nhiR  Oowu*]  wBH  pensioned  off.  the 
ttrannjr  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  waaob- 
tUMd  tor  the  Ornapuny  b3'  imperial  firman,  and 
t  Botin]'  in  the  nnny  was  suceeariuUy  quellL-d. 
b  1767  Clive  finallj'  returned  to  Cog-land. 
■itt  Idi  health  Hhattered  by  Hevpre  sttacka  of 
lUmep,  wh«n  hia  enemies  in  the  India  House 
Bisd  to  imp^mh  him  for  uorrupt  prBi-lices; 
bat  the  Houae  of  Commons  jiasai-d  a  resulu- 
liM  Out  -Robert  Lord  Clive  had  rendered 
BOtUldmcntoHonB  strricni  to  his  countiy." 
Bnim,  howwer,  by  the  prexiire  of  bodily 
at  OMDital  MiSering,  he  put  an  end  to  hia 
ttMtoce  in  Novem^,  n^i.    [Innu;  East 

Km.  Indie :  Hmal*r.  Eoiiui ;  Qleli.  LiTi  "J 
Chin.-  At  J.  U^polm,  Lift  »f  Clie,.  [B.  S.j 
'Olontexll  Thb  BiTTLE  OF,  was  fought  on 
ftUtj,  April  23,  1»H.  Brian  Born  (q.t.) 
nd  1^  ton,  at  the  head  uf  the  IriHh  of 
Hnwtn*,  Connaught,  Sleath,  aiid  IJIator, 
■ore  oaooaeA  to  thp  Ostmen  (q.v.)  of  Ireland, 
br  their  countrymen  from  the 
1  the  Orkneys,  and  supported  by 
At  IjnoMer  Irish.  The  result  was  a  victory 
1«  Brian ;  but  both  be  and  his  son  fell  in  the 
Ma.  file  Danes  are  said  to  have  lost 
(MO  Rrsn.  and  they  never  became  formidable 
to  tk*  native  Irish  aft^r  this  defeat. 

CbUltult,  Ueettho  at.  a  monster 
■Mtiag  in  sanpurt  of  tho  Sjipeal  of  the 
tnoo  vaa  tu  be  held  on  this  historical  sput 
M  (M.  8.  IMS.  The  govoRiinent  issued  a 
iwthwratiop  for  its  prevenlion,  and  military 

Ce>atioiit  were  tnken-  O'Connell  (q.v.)  and 
■riesta  exerted  thomselvei  to  keep  the 
potus  tram  aasenihting,  and  succeeded,  in 
4ll«  of  the  shoit  notice  giveo.  But  it  thus 
kicMie  erident  that  O'Connelt  would  not 
%kl(  and  that  the  Kepeal  movement  was 
lUHU^daid. 

JmMI  bvUsr  (IStS)  I  Utj,  CimjI.  Hid. 

IFInW  ^flilt ''^"   '"^  certain  Records  of 

BcMm  WUtsiilJHIl  letters,  mandates,  tec, 

4f*VrintBiHlnt«.    They  begin  in  I2UJ,  and 

toMI  o(  an  iaAnite  ruiety  of  aubjoclo.    They 


are  uf  vury  great  importance  in  Uie  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fiflettith  cetiturieB  as  conljiiii- 
ing  materials  tor  local  and  family  histories, 
unil  also  OS  shedding  light  on  many  obeeuic 
ports  of  our  national  annuht.  Tho  Close  Hc.lU 
of  John  and  the  first  eleven  years  of  Henry  III. 
havK  b«en  printitd  by  the  Kocoiii  Commisaitin 
under  the  «lil<irHliip  of  Sir  T,  Ualdy. 

Closter-Sevflii,  The  Costention  or 
(ITsT),  WHS  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  8oveu 
Yeitrs'  ^Var.  In  July,  the  Snelish  Com- 
mander, the  Dvilte  of  Cumlierland,  was  de- 
feated at  Hostenbeok  by  the  French.  Hnnieln, 
Gottingen,  Uunuvur,  Bremen,  and  Vmben 
ware  occupied  by  the  Frenuh.  Cumberland 
retired  under  Stade,  but  his  commuiiicutions 
with  tho  Elbe  were  soon  cut  off.  He  there- 
fore accepted  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Deomurk,  and  on  Sept,  8  signed  a  convention 
with  the  Duke  of  Uichetieu.  The  terms  were, 
that  the  assailing  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Hesse  and  Brunswick,  should  be  sent  home, 
and  that  the  Hanoverians  under  Cumberland 
should  pass  the  Elbe,  and  bo  dispersed  into 
different  quartara  of  cantonments,  leaving  only 
a  garrison  at  Stade.  The  convention  was  veiy 
violently  denounced  in  Prussia,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  was  gBDerally  looked  upon  as  eltreniely 
disgTHcetuL  But  perhaps  Cumberhind  took 
the  wisest  course  under  the  uireumstances. 
The  French  were  in  vastly  superior  force,  and 
hia  own  army  was  ill-disciplinad  and  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  way.  The  eoriventiDn  was 
not  rigidly  kept  on  either  side,  and  was  sub- 
seqnently,  at  tho  suggestion  o(  lilt,  repu- 
itiated  by  the  Englisl^  aud  the  Hanoverian 
army  equipped  afresh. 

Slanhope,  Uiit  o/  Eaj.  ;  Leckf .  Biit  •/  Enj. 

CloTSSho  was  the  place  where  Bj-nods 
were  held  in  Anglo-Saion  times.  There 
have  been  numerous  conjectures  as  to  its 
situation,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
witli  Cliffe-at-HoD,  in  Kent,  though  it  is  ulso 
said  to  be  a  place  nearer  London. 

So,  for  the  discussion  of  the   sntileot,  Hr. 
EenUke'B  pumpblst  On  th>  SHprimaTH  BfJttwin. 

ClTtb,  The,  was  a  name  given  to  Uie 
Parliamentary  majority  of  tho  Scotch  Purua. 
ment,  1680,  who  used  to  moot  in  a  tavern  In 
Edinburgh  to  concert  their  measures  against 
the  government.  The  Cluh,  which  was  com- 
posed of  various  eteaienta,  including  Tories, 
discontented  Whigs,  and  men  of  other  poli- 
tical creeda,  soon  attained  considerable  power, 
and  proved  an  immense  hindrance  to  the 
government.  In  16DD  jta  chief  members, 
Annandale,  Rosa,  and  Montgomery,  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Jacobites,  the  result  being 
the  revelation  of  the  Uontgumery  plot. 

Clyde,  Colin  Cahfrbli.,  Lord  (6.  1702, 
d.  ISoii),  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
first  saw  service  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Ho 
received  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1832,  and 
in    the   Chinese  War   in    18j2  went    oat   in 
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command  of  his  regiment,  the  98th.  In  the 
Sikh  War  of  1 848 — 9  he  obtained  consideiable 
distinction,  was  wounded  at  ChiUianwallah, 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Groojerat.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
greatly  disting^shed  himself  at  the  Alma, 
after  which  battle  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Lord  Raglan.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  l&laclava,  the  Highland 
Brigade,  under  Campbell,  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  British  landing-place, 
and  the  repulse  of  a  squadron  of  Russian 
cavalry  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
day's  fighting.  In  July,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
Campbefi  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume 
command  against  the  mutineers.  Leaving 
England  at  twenty-four  hours*  notice,  he 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  Aug.  13,  and  hastily 
collecting  what  troops  he  could,  he  marched 
on  Luclmow,  the  relief  of  which  city  was 
effected  with  consummate  skill  and  general- 
ship. One  after  another  the  rebel  strongholds 
were  reduced,  and  Sir  Colin's  talents  as  a 
commander-in-chief  were  hardly  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  tact  and  temper  in  the 
oifficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  On 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  by 
this  able  general  and  his  brilliant  lieutenants, 
Campbell  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  He 
was  created  .a  field-marshal  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Eaje,  Srpoy  W(vr;  Kinglake,  Inwuicn  cf  tM 
Crim«a. 

Cobbett,  William  {h.  1762,  d,  1835),  the 
son  of  a  Surrey  farmer,  was  bom  at  Fanmam. 
After  spending  some  years  as  a  8olicitor*s  clerk 
and  a  private  m  the  army,  he  went  to  America 
in  1792,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Philadephia.  Here  he  issued  a  series  of 
pamphlets  under  the  title  of  "  Peter  Porcu- 
pine." In  1801  he  returned  to  England  and 
set  up  a  morning  paper,  in  which  he  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Pitt.  This  failed,  and  he  after- 
wards started  the  Weekly  JtegUter,  At  first 
he  was  patronised  by  the  ministry,  but  in  1805 
he  became  an  eager  Radical,  and  a  formidable 
opponent  to  the  ministry.  In  1810  he  was 
prosecuted  for  some  remarks  on  a  military 
flogging,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  but 
still  continued  to  write.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  issued  Twopenny  TrMh,  a  series  of 
papers  wherewith  he  harassed  the  administra- 
tion. In  1817  ho  again  settled  in  America ; 
but  returned  in  1819  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  also  un- 
successfully contested  Coventry  and  West- 
minster. Renewing  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture, he  took  a  farm,  and  attempted  to 
introduce  Indian  com  as  a  staple  article  of 
Engli^  produce,  but  the  project  proved  a 
failure.  In  1831  he  was  prosecuted  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel  with  intent  to  rouse  discontent 
in  the  minds  of  the  labourers.    In  defending 


himself  he  made  a  defiant  speech,  dedazing 

that  "the    Tories   had    ruled  the   oountiy 

with  rods,  but  the  Whigs  scourged  it  with 

scorpions."      The    jury    disagreed   and    he 

was  discharged.    In  1832  he  was  returned  to 

the  Reformed  Parliament  for  Oldham.    The 

exertion    of   speaking   on    the  Maiqnis    of 

Chandos's  motion  on  agricultural  distross  on 

May  25,  1835,  and  remaining  late  to  vote 

were  too  much  for  him.     He  went  down 

to  his  fann  early  next  morning,  and  died 

three    weeks  afterwards.     He  was  a  most 

prolific  and  popular  writer,  and  the  vigour  of 

his  style  and  his  extraordinary  mastery  of 

the  resources  of    the    language  have  been 

deservedly  praised.     Among  his  works  are 

the  Parliaments^  Hiatory  to  tSOS,  in  12  vols., 

a  weU-known  and  useful  compilation  ;  the 

Folitical  Regitter ;    Cottaye  Eeonomy ;   and  a 

translation  of  Marten's  Law  of  NationB, 

Th«re  is  a  good  sketch  cl  Cobbett  In  Lord 
DalliQg,  Htatoriool  Chwtuien. 

Collden.  Richa&o  {h,  1804,  d.  1866),  was 
bom  at  Micmurst,  in  Sussex,  and  became  eariy 
in  life  a  traveller  for  a  cotton  firm,  settling  in 
Lancashire.  In  1830  he  started  a  business  in 
partnership  with  some  of  his  relatives.  He  was 
highly  successful  in  his  new  sphere  of  work, 
and  travelled  abroad  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  house 
to  which  he  belonged  (1834 — 36).  On  his  return 
from  the  latter  country  he  addressed  several 
letters  on  economical  and  political  subjects 
to  the  Manchester  Times,  strongly  advocating 
the  theories  of  his  later  years,  peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-interference,  and  free  trade.  Mean- 
while the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been 
established  at  Manchester  (1838),  and  when 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  joined  its  ranks, 
they  roused  its  energies  to  the  fuU.  At  the 
election  of  1841,  when  Lord  Melbonme  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  on  com,  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  member 
for  Stockport.  He  now  had  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  advocating  his  views;  and  at  last  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  (1846)  and  repealed 
them  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
this  occasion  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden's 
efforts.  While  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  returned  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (1847).  He  had  before  this  refused 
to  join  Lord  Russeirs  ministry,  but  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Derby  government  of 
1852,  and  the  Coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  Aber> 
docn.  He  condemned  the  war  with  Russia  en- 
tirely ;  and  in  this  matter,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by 
carrying  a  vote  condemning  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  China,  his  course  was  so 
distasteful  to  his  constituents  that  he  did  not 
offer  himself  again  for  the  West  Ri<Ung,  and 
remained  out  of  Parliament  till  1869,  when 
he  was  elected,  in  his  absence,  for  Rochdale. 
In  1860  he  n^otiated  the  commercial  trasty 
with  the  French ;  but  always  steadily  refused 
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to  take  office.    To  his  latest  yean  he  oon- 

tinned  an   ardent    adrocate  of  isee  trade, 

and  was  one  of  the  few  English  politicians 

vho,  in  the  early  years  of  the  American  Civil 

War,  were  steady  supporters  at  the  Northern 

States.    He  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1865. 

J.  Korley,  Lift  o/RUhard  Cobden;  W.  Sobert- 
Mm,  LJ/«  amd  Ttmm  qf  John  BrighL 

Cobham,  Elbanob,  was  first  the 
mistress  and  then  the  wife  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  was 
nuiried  in  1426.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Beginald,  Lord  Cobham.  In  1441  she  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  witch- 
craft, and  it  appeared  that  two  of  her 
accomplices  had  by  her  orders  constructed  a 
waien  image  of  King  Henry  VI.,  which  they 
gradually  melted  before  a  fire,  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  king's  life  would  waste 
avaj  as  the  image  was  acted  upon  by  the 
keat  In  the  event  of  Henry's  death,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  the  nearest  heir  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  For  these  crimes  Eleanor 
Cobham  was  compelled  to 'do  public  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Cobham,  William  B&ookb,  Lobd  (d. 
1598),  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts 
vhen  Bailly's  treasonable  letters  were  captured 
in  1571 ;  by  his  oonnivanoe,  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Boa,  was  enabled  to  change  the  packet  before 
it  vas  kid  before  the  Council.  In  1578  he 
vw  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Low  Countries, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
uui  again  in  1588  with  Lord  Lerby,  Sir 
James  Croft,  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  as  his 
comnanions.  He  was  subsequently  created 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

CobhajBv  LoKD*  [Oldcastlb.] 
Coehruey  Robert,  a  stonemason,  was  the 
^Tonrite  and  principal  adviser  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instigated 
to  mQider  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Alar.  On 
Mat's  death,  Cochrane  obtained  a  grant  of  his 
^tea,  a  drcumstanee  which  roused  the 
Scotch  nobles  to  fury.  No  audience  could  be 
obtained  with  the  king  except  through  his 
^voniite.  He  was  hanged,  together  with 
*)me  other  fayourites  of  the  king,  at  the 
^^ridge  of  Lauder,  by  Archibald  **  Bell-the- 
C«t,'*inl482. 

Cocbzaaey  Thomas.    [Dvndoitald.] 

CrOdzington,  Chbistophbb  (&.  1668, 
'•  nil],  was  bom  in  Barbadoes,  and  haying 
Banned  with  distinction  in  Europe,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  was  rewarded 
^ith  the  post  of  Goyemor  of  the  Leeward 
Inlands.  In  1703  he  planned  and  carried  out 
the  attack  on  the  French  at  Guadaloupe. 

Codriiiffioii,  AnicniAL  Sib  Edwabd  (&. 
1770,  d,  18?1),  entered  the  nayy  in  1783,  and 
w  present  at  the  battles  off  the  De  Croix  and 
Tra^dgar;   he  aeoompanied  the  expedition 


to  Walcheren;  and  was  employed  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  oo-operating  with  the  Cata- 
lonian  patriots  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States 
which  followed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral.  In  1816  he  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  1821,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  1826. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  battle  of  Nayarino,  Oct.  20, 
1827.  In  reward  for  this,  Codrington  was 
adyanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath;  wlule  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  he  receiyed  the  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Gteorge;  and  from  the  King  of  France  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  But  at  home 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  "  an  un- 
toward event,''  and  Sir  Edward  was  thought  to 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  his  Philhellenic 
ideas;  he  was  recalled  in  April,  1828.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  full  admiral,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1832  he  had  been  elected 
for  Devonport  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1835  and  1837 ;  but  resigned 
his  seat  upon  taking  the  command  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

Coraasliall,  Ralph  of,  wrote  a  chronicle 

extending  from  1 066  to  1 224.    The  earlier  part 

is  a  compilntion  from  various  sources,  but  from 

1187  this  chronicle  is  important  and  valuable. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Ralph  was  Abbot  of 

Coggeshall  from  1207  to  1210,  and  resigned 

in  the  latter  year  on  account  of  ill-health, 

nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Balph  of  Coggeshall's  CkrenieU  Is  pabliahed 
in  the  Bolls  Series^ 

Coinatfa.  The  Britons  first  learnt  the 
art  of  coining  from  the  Gauls  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
C»sar.  The  GBulish  native  coinage  at  this 
era  consisted  chiefiy  of  rude  imitations  of 
the  gold  staters  of  Philip  IL  of  Macedon, 
which  almost  from  the  time  that  they  were 
struck,  or  sa^r  from  about  b.c.  300,  began  to  have 
a  currency  in  that  country.  These  copies 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  were  again  in 
their  turn  copied  still  more  rudely  by  the 
Britons.  The  coins  of  Philip  which  thus 
afforded  a  prototype  to  both  the  Gaulish  and 
British  coins,  represented  upon  one  side  the 
laureate  head  of  Apollo  (or  possibly  Ards  or 
Heracles),  and  on  the  reverse  a  two-horse 
chariot  or  biga.  The  British  imitations  of 
these  pieces  are  sq  rude  that  at  first  sight  no 
resemblance  between  the  original  and  the 
copy  can  be  detected.  llie  barbarous 
artists,  unable  to  copy  the  head,  have  repre- 
sented it  by  only  a  few  lines  and  dots,  and 
have  at  last  confined  their  attempts  at  copy- 
ing to  the  hair  and  the  laurel  wreath.  On 
the  reverse,  the  chariot  and  charioteer  have 
almost,  or  totally  disappeared,  and  the  horse 
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is  barely  recognisable.  At  first  the  British 
currency  was  entirely  of  gold,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  sUver,  copper,  and 
tin  coins  were  also  issued.  These  began  by 
being  imitations  of  the  gold  coinage,  but  after- 
wards copied  the  silver  and  other  metal  coins 
of  GauL  The  British  coins  were  at  first  entirely 
without  legend;  but  about  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  names  began  to  appear  upon 
them.  Some  of  these  names  are  otherwise 
known  to  history,  as  is,  for  example,  Cuno- 
bolinos,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though CtBsar's  invasion  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  a 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Roman  civilisation 
(which  was  beginning  to  take  a  firm  hold  in 
Gkiul)  set  in  in  Britain,  and  of  this  there  is 
abundant  evidence  on  the  coins.  The  Mace- 
donian t}'pe  G^radually  disappears,  and  we 
have  designs  copied  from  the  contemporary 
Roman  eoinage. 

After  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by 
the  RooMuis,  the  regular  imperial  series  was 
substituted  for  the  native  currency,  the  British 
towns  of  mintage  being  Londinium  and 
Qimulodanum  (Colchester).  The  last  Roman 
coins  struck  in  Britain  were  probably  some 
which  bear  the  name  of  Magnus  Mazimus  the 
usurper,  and  which  were  apparently  issued 
in  A.D.  383. 

From  this  time  forward  a  considerable 
inteWal  occuro.  Doubtless,  Roman  coins 
were  still  current  in  Britain,  though  as  time 
went  on  they  must  have  diminished  in 
numbers.  Then  came  the  rise  of  the  Saxon 
currency.  The  first  coins  issued  by  the 
Saxons  seem  to  have  been  some  small  silver 
pieces  usually  called  teeaUaa^  weighing  twenty 
grains,  and  bearing  generally  no  name,  whose 
precise  date,  on  this  account,  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  determine.  Those  of  the  sceattas 
which  are  probably  the  latest  are  some 
which  have  Runic  letters,  and  which  can  be 
dated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
A\liile  we  are  speaking  of  these  coins  it  is  the 
proper  place  to  notice  a  series  of  copper 
pieces,  very  like  the  sceattas  in  size  and  shape, 
which  were  confined  altogether  to  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  and  which  belong  to  a 
rather  later  period  than  the  sceattas,  namely, 
to  the  eighth  and  part  of  the  ninth  centuries. 
They  are  called  ttyca^ 

We  then  come  to  the  coin  which  long 
remained  almost  the  sole  money  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  insignificant  exception  of  a  few 
gold  coins,  which  were  struck  from  time  to  time. 
This  was  the  penny.  It  was  copied  .from  the 
silver  d$nariuM,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  under  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  had  come  to  supplant  the  goldcurrency 
of  the  Merovingian  time.  The  penny,  like  the 
Carolingian  denarius,  was  a  thin  and  flat  silver 
coin,  weighing  some  twenty  to  twenty-four 
grains;  the  full  weight  being  twenty-four, 
whence  the  twenty-four  grains  which  make  up 
our  pennyweight.  The  usual  type  of  the  penny 


showed  on  one  side  a  rude  head  or  bust,  in- 
tended conventionally  to  represent  that  of 
the  king,  whose  name  was  written  round 
the  head,  while  on  the  reverse,  the  pi«oe 
showed  some  device,  most  frequently  a  fonn 
of  cross :  around  this  device  was  written  IIm 
name  of  the  moneyer,  i,e.,  the  fabricator  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  town  in  which  the  piece  was 
made.  The  pennies  begin  with  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  (a.d.  755 — 794),  and  they  continne 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  the  sole  £ngiish 
coins  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272). 

The  student  must  be  placed  upon  his 
guard  against  confounding  the  actual 
denominations  of  coins  with  the  denomina- 
tions of  money  of  account.  In  early  times 
calculations  were  constantly  made  in  money 
of  account  which  was  unrepresented  by 
any  coined  pieces.  This  •  was  a  remini»> 
cence  of  the  days  when  money  was  com- 
puted altogether  by  weight.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  name  of  almost  every 
coin  which  has  ever  existed  has  denominated 
a  weight  before  it  denominated  a  coined 
piece  {e.g.f  the  Greek  ttater^  the  Jewish 
ehekelf  &c.) .  The  Saxon  money  of  account  was 
of  two  kinds.  One  was  derived  from  their 
weight  system,  which  was  a  combination  of 
the  Roznan,  and  a  non-Roman  Teutonic 
system,  and  whoso  chief  denominations  were 
the  pound  and  the  mark.  The  second  money 
of  account  was  simply  taken  from  the  Roman 
(or  Byzantine)  gold  coin,  the  eolidue^  which 
in  English  was  called  the  thUHny.  We  fre- 
quently  read  of  sums  computed  in  poonda^ 
marks,  and  shillings.  Occasionally  a  soHdos 
in  gold  was  actually  struck.  The  value  of 
these  mone3rs  of  account  relative  to  the  current 
coin  has  remained  unaltered.  The  pound 
contained  twenty  shillings,  or  240  pence ;  the 
mark  two-thirds  of  the  pound,  or  160  pence. 
The  mark  eventually  fell  out  of  use,  leaving 
the  three  forms  of  mone^  by  which  we  stiS 
compute — the  pound  (hber),  the  shilling 
(solidus),  and  the  penny  (denarius).  From 
these  Latin  names  come  our  symbols,  £,  a.,  d. 

The  Norman  Conquest  produced  at  first  no 
material  alteration  m  the  English  coinage. 
The  penny  continued  to  be  the  sole  cuxrency 
down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  pennies 
of  the  first  two  Williams  were  as  varied  in 
their  types  as  those  of  any  previous  moaarch : 
but  after  these  reigns  the  types  diminished 
rapidly  in  number,  and  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  downwards,  through  many  subse- 
quent reigns,  this  coin  was  made  upon  one 
uniform  pattern,  which  showed  on  the  obverse 
a  full  face  crowned,  and  on  the  reverse  a  long 
cross ;  the  whole  displaying  a  distinctly 
architectural  design.  The  yroat  (first  coined 
in  the  reig^  of  Edward  I.)  was  in  type  ulmovt 
identical  with  the  penny.  The  next  important 
change  was  made  by  Edward  III.,  who  intn>< 
duced  a  g^ld  currency  into  England.  For  a  loni; 
period  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^that  is  to  say,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nintii  century  to  the 
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mjddte  of  the  thirteenth — the  gold  coine  in 
ms  in  Western  Europe  had  been  supplied  by 
the  £mperoT8  of  Byzantium,  whence  these 
pieoet  acquired  the  name  of  bezatUa.  Florence 
and  Venice,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
oeotory,  inrtituted  a  gold  currency  of  tiieir 
own,  and  this  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  countnes  of  Europe.  Henry  III. 
had  made  the  experiment  of  a  gold  coinage 
by  striking  gold  pennies  worth  thirty  times 
tB  much  as  the  silver  coins ;  but  this  was  only 
an  experiment.  Edward  III.  introduced  a 
regular  gold  currency,  first  of  Jlorins  (named 
after  the  gold  coin  of  Florence),  and  after- 
wards of  nobleM^  sa  called  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  their  metaL  In  value  they  were 
equal  to  eighty  pence — t.^.,  to  half  a  mark. 
The  noble  represented  on  one  side  the  king  in 
a  diip  (an  allusion  to  the  victory  of  Sluys), 
and  on  the  other  a  highly  ornamental  cross. 
Half  and  fuarter  nobla$  were  issued  at  the 
■roe  timfr  The  type  wsss  slightly  altered  by 
Edvaid  IV.,  who  replaced  the  reverse  cross 
by  a  son,  and  on  the  side  of  the  ship  placed  a 
roie,  from  whence  his  pieces  got  the  name  of 
naa  noHa€.  They  were  also  called  lyala 
(royals),  fiilver  having  declined  in  ynloe 
in  oomparison  to  gold,  the  rose  nobles  wsre 
now  worth  ten  sihilJUng^  and  to  represent  the 
oidsr  value  of  half  a  mark  a  new  piece  was 
ttnick,  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael  trampling  upon  Satan,  and  on  the 
other  a  ship  bearing  a  cross.  This  coin  was 
oUled  the  anpal  nokUt^  or,  more  shortly,  the 
oytf/;  its  half  was  the  angaUt. 

Further  chan^«s  of  importance  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the 
gold  cuirency,  the  pound  aovaraign  was  added 
to  the  pieoes  already  in  drculation.  This 
coin,  which  was  larger  than  any  previously 
ttmck  and  cnrrent  for  twenty  shillings,  re- 
pRiented  upon  the  obverse  the  long  en- 
tbrooed,  and  on  the  other  side  the  royal  arms 
over  a  rose.  Shillings  were  now  first  struck, 
and  the  type  of  the  groat  was  changed  from 
a  front  to  a  aide  face.  Henry  VIII.  struck 
tome  double  -  sovereigns,  as  well  j^  half- 
lovereigns,  and  erouma^  or  quarter  -  sove- 
rai«ns,  in  gcdd,  and  he  issued  a  new  ty|»e  of 
noUe  (not  continued  in  subsequent  reigns) 
called  the  fwrga  nahle.  It  nearly  rosembled 
the  lOffel,  but  displayed  St.  George  in  place 
of  St  Michael  on  the  obverse.  ^This  king  is 
unfavourably  distinguished  dA  the  first  who 
penistently  debased  the  coinage  of  this 
country.  The  debasement  continued  during 
the  two  following  reigns ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  coinage  was  restored  to  its 
lomer  purity.  Edward  Vl.  first  struck  the 
croiea  and  the  luUJ'trown  in  silver,  as  well  as 
the  aixpmte.  In  the  reign  of  Kary  we  have 
sovereigns,  rose  nobles,  angels,  lialf-angeL^ 
half-crowns,  shillings,  groats,  pence,  and  the 
divinona  of  the  pcmny ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
KUzabeth  we  find  the  highest  complement  in 
the  number  of  its  denominations  which  the 


English  coinage  ever  attained.  It  now  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty  distinct  kinds  of 
coin,  vis.,  mi*  gM^  of  the  sovereign,  half-, 
quarter-,  and  half-quarter-sovereign,  rone 
noble  or  ryal,  angel  fnow  equal  to  a  half- 
sovereign),  angelet  and  quarter-angel,  crown 
and  half-crown ;  in  ailvar^  of  the  crown,  half- 
crown,  shilling,  sixpence,  groat,  half-groat, 
three-penny,  and  three-halfpenny  pieces, 
the  penny,  the  three  farthings,  the  half- 
penny, and  farthing.  Qneen  Elizabeth  also 
struck  coins  for  tl^  use  of  the  East  Indin 
Company,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  begin- 
ning of  the  English  colonial  coinage.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  there  was  no  substantial 
alterataon,  though  some  of  the  above  denomi- 
nations were  changed,  and  some  abandoned. 
The  sovereign  was  now  generally  known  as  the 
broadf  and  this  name  was  continued  through 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  through  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  I.  struck  some  pieoes  of 
the  value  of  three  pounds,  and  subsequently, 
during  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  Civil  War,  he  melted 
plate  and  coined  it  into  silver  pieces  of  the 
values  of  twenty  and  of  ten  shillings. 

From  the  accession  of  James  I.  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ,  considerable  fluctuations 
took  place  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  therefore 
in  the  value  of  the  chief  gold  coin.  At  one 
time  the  broad  was  worth  as  much  as  thirty 
shillings.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
became  fixed  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  value 
of  twenty-one  shillings,  and  as  the  g^ld  from 
which  the  money  of  this  reig^  wfts  made 
came  chiefly  from  the  Guinea  coast,  the 
highest  gold  coins  of  this  period  acquired  the 
name  of  guinea-pounds,  or  of  guineaa.  Hence- 
forth, until  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  guinea  entirely  replaced  the 
sovereign,  and  the  gold  currency,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  George  III.,  uniformly 
consisted  of  pieces  of  five,  two,  one,  and  hau 
guineas.  In  L817  George  III.  reintroduced 
the  sovereign,  and  the  guinea  was  abandoned 
save  as  a  money  of  account.  The  first  copper 
pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings  were  coined 
in  1672,  and  the  first  bronze  coins  in  1861. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  began  at  a  much 
later  date  than  did  that  of  England.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rude  pennies  (imitative 
of  the  contemporary  English  coins)  struck  by 
Danish  invaden  during  the  eleventh  century, 
we  have  no  Scottish  money  nntil  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  about  the  year  1124.  The  first 
ooinage  of  Scotland  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  types  of  the  English  money, 
consisting,  like  the  English  ooinage,  at  first 
exclusively  of  penniea,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (David  II. )  of  the  penny 
and  the  groat.  The  tufbla  was  likewise  intro- 
duced by  David  II.,  but  not  continued  in 
subsequent  reigns.  But  after  her  long  struggle 
for  independence  had  come  to  an  end,  Soot- 
land  began  to  issue  a  series  of  new  denomina- 
tions, which  we  will  briefly  mention  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  were  introduced.  Robert 
II.  coined  gold  pieces  called  from  their  types, 
St.  Andrew  and  Lion  (having  the  shield  of 
Scotland  upon  one  side),  and  equal  respec- 
tively to  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  the  noble. 
These  two  names  and  types  were  afterwards 
united  for  one  piece.  James  I.  struck  a  coin 
called  demyf  and  equal  in  value  to  half  an 
English  noble.  In  the  reign  of  James  III .  were 
issued  the  first  coins  in  base  silver,  or  billon, 
and  of  a  yery  low  value,  which  went  by  the 
names  of  plaeka  and  half-plaekt.  The  Scot- 
tish coinage  was  now  completely  separated 
from  the  English,  though  some  of  the  nominal 
values  were  still  retained.  The  actual  valuee 
of  the  Scottish  currency  deteriorated  so 
rapidly  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
(I.),  the  coina^  of  the  two  countries  had  to 
be  brought  into  agreement,  the  Scottish 
■HlliTig  was  found  to  be  worth  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  English  shilling.  Therefore, 
when  we  read  of  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings Scots,  we  may  pretty  generally  reduce 
that  to  the  same  number  of  pence  in  English 
reckoning.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  we 
notice  the  introduction  of  two  new  gold 
coins,  the  rider,  which  shows  the  king  on 
horseback,  and  the  unieom,  on  which  that 
animal  is  holding  a  shield.  Divisions  of  these 
pieces  and  of  the  St.  Andrew  were  struck. 
Two  other  gold  coins,  not  differing  much 
from  these  in  value,  but  different  in  type, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  Y. — ^viz.,  Uie 
eeUf  or  crown,  giving  (as  the  name  implies) 
the  shield  of  Scotland  on  the  obverse,  and  Uie 
bonnet  piece,  where  the  king's  bust  \b  repre- 
sented in  a  square  cap.  The  same  prince 
coined  a  billon  piece,  known  as  the  bawbee, 
a  corruption  from  bae  piece  in  Scottish  French. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have  a  number  of 
new  coins,  which  by  their  names  show  an 
approach  to  the  contemporary  English  coinage 
— viz.,  the  twenty  ehUling  piece,  the  ryal 
in  gold,  the  teetoon,  equal  in  value  to  an 
English  sixpence,  and  a  billon  piece  called 
hardhead.  A  separate  Scottish  coinage  was 
oontinued  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  but  the  coins  were  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  the  English  type. 

The  Irish  coinage  calls  for  little  remark. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  century  strack  pennies,  some  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  known  kings.  The  first 
coins  struck  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest 
were  issued  by  John  whUe  still  a  prince,  and 
governor  of  Ireland.  Henceforward  the  Irish 
coinage  follows  that  of  England,  with  these 
differences— that  it  contains  no  gold  coinage, 
nor  the  higher  denominations  of  silver,  and  is 
generally  of  a  more  alloyed  metal.  The  harp 
for  Ireland  and  the  three  crowns  are  the  most 
distinctive  types.  The  principal  Anglo- 
Irish  mint  places  were  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford.  Edward  IV.  struck  a  considerable  Irish 
currency,  and  at  various  mints,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Limerick,  Trim,  Waterford,  and 


Wexford.  During  the  period  that  James  II. 
remained  in  Ireland,  after  his  flight  from 
London,  he  issued  a  coinage  of  bronze, 
generally  called  g^un-money,  which  assomed 
the  denomination  of  coins  of  corresponding 
size  and  tyi>e  in  silver.  On  the  accessitMi  of 
William  and  Mary  this  coinage  fell  to  its 
metal  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  nominal  value 
of  £22,600  was  bou^^t  back  for  £640. 

The  Ber.  B.  Hnding,  idmois  of  tike  Gomo^f  </ 
EngUmA;  Ed.  Hawkina,  Tht  SaMr  Coma  ^ 
£«i^kiml ;  J.  Evans,  Th«  C«iw»q9  0/  ih»  Ameind 
Bnton«;  Dirk4,  Lee  AnHa-Soacon*  et  U»  SoMttos  ; 
B.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  Beoorda  ^  iJU  CoimM*  V 
Seotland  ;  J.  Lindsay,  The  Cotiiag*  <y  ikt  key. 
torcHy ;  Id.,  Tht  Cotiui^*  0/  SeoUand ;  Id.,  Tk* 
Coinoy*  oflrelanA ;  Aquila  omith,  irtsA,  Om«s  0/ 
fdioard  fV. ;  C.  F.  Keary,  Tfc«  Ceiw/guefWetUm 
JKurofM/romHonoritts  to  CkorifmayiM. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Coke,  Sir  Edward  [b.  1552,  d.  1633>, 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Mileham,  in  Norfolk.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  early  in 
1578,  when  his  extraordinary  ability  speedily 
became  manifest.  Appointed  Reoonler  of 
Norwich,  1586,  he  fultilled  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  such  acuteness  that,  ia  1592,  he 
was  made  Hecorder  of  London,  and  in  the 
same  year  Sohcitor-GeneiaL  As  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1593,  hie  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  flowery  nature  of  his 
addresses  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  few  months 
later  became  Attorney-General,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  Uie  prosecution  for  the 
crown  of  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Essex  (1601).  In  1603,  Coke,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I., 
was  the  crown  prosecutor  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  on  which  occasion  he  disphiyed 
unfeeling  harshness  and  arrogance.  Tliree 
years  later  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  engaged  to 
prosecute  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  his 
management  of  the  case.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  beoime  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and,  in  1613,  was  transferred  to  the  King's 
Bench  and  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  His 
enemies  were,  however,  many  and  powerful ; 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Bockini^ham, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  were  his  implacable 
foes,  and  in  1616  Coke  refused  to  assist 
the  court  by  giving  judgment  for  the 
king  in  the  case  of  (%mmendams,  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  procure  his 
downfall.  The  Chief  Justice  was  removed 
from  his  office  on  the  charge  that  in  his  re- 
ports of  decided  cases  he  had  introduced 
several  things  in  derogation  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  enmity  of  Bacon  con- 
tinued, but  Coke,  by  the  alliance  of  his 
daughter  with  a  brother  of  Buckingham, 
regained  some  small  share  of  the  royal  favour, 
and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  managers  of 
Bacon*s  impeachment.  In  1621  he  entrrcni 
Parliament,  where  he  speedily  drew  upon 
himself   the  hostility  of   the  court  by  his 
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oppostion  to  monopolies,  and  by  bis  deter- 
mmed  asertion  of  the  power  of  Parliaments 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  wa«  impriaoned  in 
the  Tower,  but  was  released  ^er  a  few 
moDths,  and  continoed  to  take  an  active  part 
in  Parliamentary  afiairs,  whilst,  in  1628,  ha 
originated  and  carried  the  Petition  of  Right 
(q.v.J.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  jndge  was  unequalled  in 
his  age.  As  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Mepmrti,  1600 — 1615,  and  the  ComtnerUary 
up&n  LiitUUm,  1628,  he  is  still  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  those  who  would  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  English  law  and 
practice.  [F.  8.  P.] 

CokOf  Roger,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  betection  of  the  State  of  England  during 
tki  Famr  Laet  Iteigns,  Lond.,  1697,  which  is  of 
fiome  historical  value. 

Coke,  Wn^LiAM,  in   1552,  was    made  a 

Cige  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  is  said  to 
ve  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of 
Edward  YI.,  altering  the  succession  in  favour 
d  Lidy  Jane  Grey  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  be  actually  signed  the  document. 
He  died  1553. 

CrOlckesiOTf  generally  identified  with 
th«  Roman  Camuloaunum,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Roman  stations  in  England.  Im- 
meniie  quantities  of  Roman  relics  have  been 
foand  here.  It  was  an  important  centre  under 
the  kings  of  the  West  Saxon  line,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder.  It 
appears  in  Domesday  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  1218  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  of  France.  The  town  enjoyed  con- 
siderable trade  all  through  the  Middle 
A«w.  Dnring  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was 
captured  bv  the  Royalists  under  Lord  Goring 
in  1648.  'B^irlax  besieged  it  for  eleven 
»«eks,  and  finally  took  it.  The  abbey  was  a 
Itenedictine  foundation,  institutwi  in  the 
i«jni  of  Henry  I.,  and  suppressed  after  the 
«xectition  of  the  last  abbot  for  treason  in 
1539.  The  town  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliamfnt  since  23rd  Edward  I.  It  received 
a  charter  from  Richard  I.  in  1089. 

ColoheBtery  Charles  Abbot,  Lord  {b. 
1757,  d,  1829),  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  attained 
rauch  practice  at  the  bar.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1795,  and  strongly  supported 
the  Seditious  Meeting'  BiU.  In  1801  he 
▼as  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
In  1802  he  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he  gave 
a  castinsr  vote  against  Lord  MelWUe  in  1805. 
He  strongly  oppoaed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
effected  several  important  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  business  in  the 
HoQse.  resigned  his  seat  in  1817,  and  was 
niaed  to  Uie  Peerage. 

Col«t,  JoHV  {h.  1466,  d.  1519),  Dean  of 
Si.  Paul's,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 


and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  About  1493  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  studied  Greek  in  Italy  and  Paris, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus  and  other 
scholars.  lietuming  in  1497,  he  lectured 
at  Oxford  on  Divinity  and  Greek.  In  1505 
he  was  made  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  St. 
PauFs.  Between  1508  and  1512  he  founded 
and  endowed  8t.  Paul's  School.  CoLet  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  teachers  of 
the  **  New  Learning  **  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  knot  of  churchmen 
who  aimed  at  the  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  actually 
separating  from  Rome. 

F.  Seebohm,  Th»  Oxford  B^ormen. 

Colaman,  Edward  (d.  1678),  was  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  a 
busy  intriguer,  who  corresponded  secretly 
with  the  French  court.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  accused  by  Titus  Gates  (^f  complicity  in 
the  Popish  Plot.  His  papers  were  seized, 
and  he  was  arrested.  In  his  possession  were 
found  letters  addressed  to  PSre  La  Chaise, 
Louis  XIY.'s  confessor,  in  which  he  asked  for. 
money  to  be  employed  in  giving  *'  the  greatest 
blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  it  has  received 
since  its  birth,"  together  with  other  expres- 
sions of  a  similar  character.  These  were  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive  proofs  of  his  guilt. 
On  his  trial  Gates  and  Bedloe  bore  witness 
against  him,  and  he  was  executed. 

Colepepper,  John,  Lord  {d.  1660),  after 
having  spent  many  years  abroad  in  foreign 
service,  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
monopolies.  In  1642  the  kine  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  royal  councils.  On  the 
outbrecJc  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  king, 
was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1643,  and  a 
peer  in  1644.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charles 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  but  died  very  soon  afterwards. 
Clarendon,  Htti.  of  Uu  BebtOion, 

College,  Stephen  {d,  1681),  known  as 
"  the  Protestant  joiner,"  was  a  citizen  of 
Londoti,  celebrated  in  Charles  II.*s  reign 
for  his  intemperate  zeal  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1681  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
by  Shaftesbury  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  party  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment While  at  college  there,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  a  "  Protestant  flail "  for 
beating  out  the  brains  of  Papists,  and  by 
writing  coarse  rhymes  against  ttie  king.  He 
was  indicted  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  tho 
grand  jury.  Subsequently  he  was  tried  in 
Oxford,  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  seise 
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the  kuig)  on  the  evidence  of  Dogdale  and 
other  informers,  and  executed. 

Colliery  Jbkbmt  (d.  1650,  d,  1726),  was 
rector  of  Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  1686  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  Gray^s  Inn.  He  was  a 
zealous  partinan  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  against 
William  III. ;  he  was,  however,  released  with- 
out trial.  But  having  granted  absolution  to 
the  prisoners  executed  for  the  AssassinAtion 
Plot  (q.v.),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
Returning  to  London,  he  wrote  several  worlm. 
In  1698  he  produced  his  Short  View  of  the  Im- 
fnorality  and  Profanenete  of  the  Englieh  Stage ^ 
in  which  he  attacked  Dryden  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  day.  The  book  was  widely 
read,  and  had  considerable  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  gradual  reformation  of  the  skige. 
Collier  also  produced,  among  other  works,  an 
£eeletiattieal  Hietory  of  Oreat  Britain,  which 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Burnet. 

Collingwoody  Cutmbert,  Lord  (b,  1750, 
<{.  1810),  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on^Tyne,  and 
was  very  early  sent  to  sea.  In  1774  he 
served  under  Admiral  Graves  in  America, 
and  led  a  party  of  seamen  at  Bunker  Hill. 
In  1776  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  stepped 
into  each  place  vacated  by  Nelson,  and  in 
1780  he  accompanied  Nelson  in  the  expedition 
against  San  Juan,  where  his  strong  constitu- 
tion stood  him  in  good  stead  among  the 
pestilential  marshes.  During  the  three  next 
yean  he  did  good  service  in  the  capture  of 
French  merchantmen,  and  on  peace  being 
concluded  in  1783,  rejoined  Nelson  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England, 
but  did  not  long  remain  idle :  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1793,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, though  his  services  were  passed  over  by 
Lord  Howe.  In  command  of  the  Excellent,  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
took  more  than  his  share  of  the  hard  fighting. 
After  this  he  was  employed  in  blockadmg  the 
enemy's  ports,  but  managed  to  obtain  a  short 
holiday  in  1798.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Brid- 
port,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
despatched  with  reinforcements  to  Lord  Keith 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May,  1802,  he 
obtained  a  year's  quiet  enjoyment  with  his 
family,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  join  Admiral 
("omwallisoff  Brest.  In  1804  he  was  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  until  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  compelled  him 
to  retire.  But  he  soon  resumed  his  position, 
and  only  left  it  to  join  Nelson's  fleet  in  it« 
pursuit  of  Villeneuve.  In  command  of  the 
Itoi/al  Sovereign  he  was  second  in  command 
to  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and,  leading  one  divi- 
pion  of  the  fleet,  was  the  flrst  to  engage  the 
enemy.  On  Nelson's  death  the  command 
devolved  on  Collingwood,  who  has  now  been 
acquitted  of  any  blame  for  not  having  saved 


more  of  the  enemy's  ships  after  the  battle. 
He  was  at  once  nused  to  the  peerage  with  a 
life  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He 
continued  actively  employed  in  annoying  the 
French  coast,  and  g^rdmg  the  relations  of 
England  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  So  unremitting  were  his 
exertions,  that  they  produced  a  disease  which 
finally,  on  March  10,  1810|  killed  him  almost 
at  his  post,  and  before  he  could  reach  Eng- 
land. He  was  of  all  the  able  captains  of  ms 
day  second  only  to  Nelson,  nor  was  he  \em 
beloved  by  his  men  for  his  gentle  considera- 
tion and  his  daring  courage. 

Conioffwood's  Lif9  ;  JamM,  ITaval  Hiit. 

[W.  R.S.] 

CrOlonieSy  Thb,  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  enterprising  navigaton 
of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign— such  as  Gilbert 
and  Raleigh  ((^.v.),  by  whom  the  infant 
colony  of  Virginia  was  first  planted,  in 
1587 — but  it  was  not  until  the  persecutions 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  drove  many 
Puritans  to  seek  an  asylmn  in  New  England 
that  colonisation  became  at  all  general 
amongst  Englishmen.  Henoeforward  the 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America  increased  rapidly,  absorbing  the 
settlements  of  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  and,  finally,  the  French  on  the 
Mississippi  [Colonies,  Tub  Ameucak.I 
When  these  colonies  seceded  from  England 
in  1783,  a  new  area  for  colonisation  in  tem- 
perate climates  had  already  been  opened  op 
by  the  discovery  of  Australia.  [AueraAUA.] 
Ijie  town  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  1787. 
and  the  progress  of  the  various  settlements  of 
the  Australasian  group  has  been  oontinuoos 
since  that  time.  Another  group  of  colonies 
are  those  which  have  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest from  other  powers,  chiefly  Rranoe, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Of  those  the  most  im- 
portant is  Canada  (q.v.),  conquered  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  (1767 — 63),  and  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  many  of  which  were 
acquired  in  the  same  war,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  taken  in  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1793—1816).  The  term  Colony  is 
used  somewhat  loosely  to  include  the  various 
dependencies  (whether  true  colonial  settle- 
ments or  not)  administered  by  the  department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
They  may  be  classed  roughly  as : — 

(1)  Agricultural  colonics,  where  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  sheep-farming  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  —  such  as  the  Australian 
colonies  and  those  of  British  North  America. 

(2)  Plantation  colonies,  "where  the  main 
object  of  those  who  go  to  them  is  to  plant 
and  rear  certain  vegetable  productions  which 
abound  in  hot  climates  only,  and  which  are 
of  great  value  in  European  markets  *' — soch 
as  Ceylon,  the  West  Indian  oolonieB,  and 
Mauritius. 
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(3)  Tradmg  colonies — each  as  Singapore. 

(4)  Naval  or  military  stations,  such  as  Malta 
or  Gibnltar,  which  are  considered  colonies. 

The  class  of  penal  colonies  which  existed 
at  an  early  period  no  longer  remains. 

Colonies  may  be  subjected  to  a  further 
diTiaion,  according  to  the  means  by  which 
they  were  aoqoired : — 

(1 )  Colonies  obtained  by  conquest  or  cession, 
legislation  for  ^which  n  absolutely  vested  in 
the>  crown,  until  a  representative  assembly 
has  once  been  granted,  in  which  case  the 
crown  cannot  legislate  further,  though  the 
colony  is  still  subject  to  the  Imperial  ParUa- 
ment.  The  law  in '  conquered  or  ceded 
cdonies  remains  as  it  was,  unless  altered  by 
the  sovereign  in  coundL 

(2)  Settled  colonies,  acquired  by  occupation 
when  uninhabited.  Although  such  colonies 
become  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
has  no  power  of  legislation  by  virtue  of  its 
prerogative,  but  can  only  act  by  orders  in 
coundL  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
oeded  oolof.y  ia  not  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
mnit  nased  before  its  cession :  nor  i0  the  colony 
boonil  by  Acta  made  after  its  acquisition, 
unless  the  Act  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
British  colonies,  or  the  colony  is  specially 
named. 

British  colonies  are  officially  divided  into 
three  clasaea : — 

(1)  Crown  coianieg  are  oeded  or  conquered 
colonies,  where  the  crown  has  the  entire 
control  of  legislation  and  of  the  officials. 

(2)  ColMiua  with  representaiivg  itutituiiong, 
te  without  re$pontible  govermnent^  where 
^  crown  retains  only  a  veto  on  legislation. 

'3)  CoUmiet  karing  both  repretentative  tM- 
t^Uutiont  and  reMpunsibie  government.  Such 
institutions  and  government  were  introduced 
fint  into  Canada  in  the  year  1847,  owing 
to  Lord  Durham's  report.  ''In  colonies 
with  responsible  government,  the  control 
of  all  public  departments  is  practically 
placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
sdnist^rrs  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  England.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment has  in  such  cases  no  control  wiiatever 
over  any  official  except  the  governor,  though 
the  crown  retains  a  veto  on  legislation.  By 
th^  adoption  of  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible govtjmment,"  saj-a  Sir  J.  Erskine 
May,  **  a  colonial  constitution  has  become  the 
very  image  and  reflection  of  Parliamentary 
enTemment  in  England.  The  governor— 
like  the  sovereign,  whom  he  represents — 
hoId»  himsolf  aloof  from  and  superior  to 
parties,  and  governs  throagh  constitutional 
advisers  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency 
in  the  legislature."  The  Ensflish  constitution , 
in  fact,  is  generally  the  type  of  the  colonial 
governments,  which  have  a  governor  acting 
a»  viceroy  orf  the  crown,  an  Upper  Chamber 
t'ither  appointe<l  by  the  governor  or  elected 
by  a  limitm  suffrage,  and  a  Lower  Chamber, 


corresponding  to  the  Hbuse  of  Commons,  and 
like  it  retaining  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
originating  money  bills.  The  transactions  of 
such  colonies  with  the  Home  Gk>vemment  are 
chiefly  confined  to  foreign  and  commercial 
affiiirs.  The  former  are  managed  by  the 
Colonial  Office ;  while  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  various  colonies  have  oommissionere  in 
London  called  Crown  Agents  or  Agents- 
GeneraL  The  colonies  administer  justice  by 
their  own  courts  of  law,  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  all  colonial  supreme  courts,  except  those 
of  Canada,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

B.  M.  Martin,  BrOiiih  CtUcmnj  Craasy, 
Comtm.  tt/Britonnie  Bmpirt;  Sir  E.  Maj,  Com*. 
Hitt,;  Merivole,  Colonuolion ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
G'ovt.  of  Dopendmein;  A.  Todd,  Pari.  Govt,  m 
BrifuH  CotoniM,  See  also  the  articles  on  the 
varioaa  oolonies.  rp.  S.  P.] 

Colonies,  The  African.  [Sovth  Af&xca.] 

ColoxiieSy  Thb  Amebican,  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  North  American  continent  was 
first  discovered  in  1497  by  John  Cabot,  to 
whom  a  patent  was  granted  by  King 
H^ory  VII. ;  but  the  first  attempts  at  coloni- 
sation were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1621 
and  onwards,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  whither 
the  French  followed  them  in  1562.  Tlie 
French  also  soon  after  1536  began  to  make 
settlements  in  the  North,  over  Canada,  Cape 
Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadia. 
Nova  Scotia  was  seized  by  England  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701—1713), 
and  Canada  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War  (1767 — 
1763).  ^Cakada.J  The  first  abortive  attempt 
at  Enghsh  colonisation  was  made  in  1578  by 
Frobidier ;  then  followed  two  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  (1679and  1683),  and  two  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  first  of  which,  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina,  was  for  a  little  while  success- 
foL  At  length,  in  1607,  the  London  Com- 
pany despatched  an  expedition  which  effected 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English 
in  North  America  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River  in  Virginia. 

The  '  thirteen  American  colonies  which 
afterwards  formed  the  United  States  of 
America  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups 
— those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New 
England. 

(1)  The  Virginia  group.  Virginia,  a  name 
given  by  Raleigh  to  one  of  his  unsuc- 
ccsRful  attempts  at  colonisation  in  honour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  first  had  a  very  strug* 
gling  existence.  It  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  a  hardy  adventurer,  John 
Smith  •  who  explored  the  country,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  the 
theme,  with  his  daughter  Pocahontas,  of  some 
romantic  stories.  Fresh  immigrants  soon  began 
to  strengthen  the  colony ;  it  prew  rich  by  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  and  in  161 9,  the  Virginian  House 

Vrh«  AdventurTT and  Di»oour$€0  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  by  John  Ashtoa. 
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of  Burgeasefl  aaiembled  for  the  first  time.  The 
next  few  years  witnessed  some  dangerous 
struggles  with  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
colony  Buffered  greatly  -until  the  submission 
of  the  savages  in  1646,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  great  treaty  at  Albany  in  1684.  In 
1624  James  I.  dissolved  the  London  Clompany, 
and  Virginia  became  a  crown  colony ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the 
import  of  tobacco  to  England  was  secured  to 
Virginia  and  the  Somers  Islands  by  proclama- 
tion. Its  position  under  the  Commonwealth 
was  one  of  practical  independence.  Fortune 
changed,  however,  with  the  Restoration,  when 
Charles  II.  restricted  the  conmierce  of  the 
colony  by  Navigation  Acts,  while  the  Assembly, 
which  was  extremely  Royalist,  persecuted 
Nonconformists  and  limited  the  suffrage. 
Finally  the  whole  of  Virginia  was  banded  over 
for  thirty-one  years  to  Ix>rd  Colepepper  and 
Lord  ArUngton.  From  these  causes  sprang 
a  rebellion,  known  from  its  leader  as  **  Bacon's 
Rebellion,*'  in  1676,  which  was  crushed  two 
years  later  by  Sir  George  Berkeley.  Lord 
Colepepper  was  x;iade  govenior  for  life,  and 
the  position  of  the  colonists  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Stuart  period  was  dis- 
astrous. After  the  RevolutiGa,  however, 
Virginia  recovered  her  prosperity,  and  the 
separate  history  of  the  colony  consists 
chieAy  in  a  series  of  disputes  between  the 
governors  and  the  assemblies.  Mary' 
landf  named  after  Uueon  Henrietta  Maiia, 
was  originally  part  of  Virginia,  but  was 
made  into  a  separate  colony  by  charter 
in  1632,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
a  Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore,  under  a  most 
liberal  constitution,  equality  being  conceded 
to  all  Christian  creeds.  Its  condition  was 
one  of  groat  prosperity  until  Claybome, 
a  man  of  republican  sympathies,  opposed  the 
authority  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  threw  the 
colony  into  confusion,  which  lasted  for  ten 
years  until  1660.  Under  William  and  Mary, 
the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  Roman  Catholicism  became 
illegal;  but  in  1716  it  was  restored  to  the 
descendants  of  its  founder,  now  become  Pro- 
testants. The  Carolinas  were  so  called  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  French  settlers  in  honour 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  North  Carolina 
was  the  scene  of  most  of  Raleigh's  attempts 
at  colonisation,  being  then  part  of  Virginia. 
The  name  was  given  to  them  afresh  by 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  granted  by 
charter  to  proprietaries,  and  a  constitution 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Model,"  prepared  for 
it  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  unworkable;  the  colonists  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  divided  them- 
selves into  two  governments,  began  to  import 
negro  slaves,  and  to  treat  the  Indian  tribes 
with  great  brutality.  Finally,  in  1729  the 
proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the  crown. 
Georgia,  originally  part  of  Carolina,  was 
founded  by  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  with  some 


government  assistance,  as  a  refuge  for  insol- 
vent debtors  and  persecuted  Dissenters  whom 
he  rescued  from  English  prisons.  Its 
religious  ideas  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  advent  of  some  Moravian  settlers,  and  by 
the  visits  of  the  two  Wesleys  and  Whitfield. 
In  1739  Oglethorpe  invaded  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  without  success,  and  tbe 
counter  attack  also  failed.  Slavery  was  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  about  1750,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 

(2)  The  New  York  group.  Of  these  Sev 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  a  common  history. 
They  were  in  the  first  instance  Dutch 
colonies.  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1609,  and  a  setUement 
made  at  Albany  in  1615.  Soon  New  Am- 
sterdam, at  first  a  trading  station,  became  a 
permanent  town,  and  the  island  of  Manhattan 
was  bought  from  the  Indians.  After  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  English 
colonies,  with  the  Indians,  who  nearly 
destroyed  them,  and  with  the  Swedes,  whoec 
settlement,  "New Sweden,**  was  annexed  in 
1655,  the  state  and  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
became  very  prosperous.  In  1664,  however, 
the  country  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
James,  Duke  of  York ;  it  surrendered  to  ^ir 
Robert  Holmes  without  a  struggle  ;  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
New  Jersey.  For  a  few  years  the  Dutch 
recovered  it  again,  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  in  1674.  James  II.  united  New 
York  and  New  England  under  tJie  governor- 
ship of  Sir  £.  Andrews,  but  at  the  Evolution 
he  was  driven  out,  and  the  connection  dis- 
solved. The  rights  of  '  the  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey  were  bought  by  the  Quakers  in 
1682,  but  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  170'i. 
Fentuylvania,  a  district  originally  occupied 
by  the  settlement  of  New  Sweden,  was  :ilso 
purchased  from  Charles  II.  by  William  Penn 
in  1682.  when  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  was 
founded,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Soon  afterwards  a  boundary 
dispute  arose  with  Maryland^  which  ter- 
minated in  the  cession,  in  1701,  to  Penn  of  thf» 
tract  on  the  south  of  the  Delaware,  which  wa.4 
known  as  the  Delaware  Territory,  and  which 
was  attached  to  Pennsylvania,  though  with  a 
separate  legislature,  till  1776,  when  Delawun* 
declared  itself  an  independent  State.  Aftt^r 
the  English  Revolution  Penn's  propriotair 
rights  were  confiscated. 

(3)  The  New  England  groun.  This  was  60 
named  by  John  Smith,  who  made  one  of  the  two 
early  and  unsuccesuful  attempts  to  found  a 
settlement  there.  In  1620,  however,  some 
PuritanNonconformists,  known  as  the  '*  Pilgnm 
Fathers,' '  sailed  from  England  in  the  ATtfj^iorr, 
and,  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay,  effected  a  per- 
manent occupation.  Their  relationn  with  the 
Indians  were  on  the  whole  friendly,  and  fn.«h 
settlements  were  made,  viz..  New  Mamp$kirt 
(1622},   Mauachuutts   in  1628,  Mode  JslattJ 
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by  Boger  Williams  (1631),  and  Omneetieut 

oolonued  irom  Haauchuietta  from  1633  and 

onwarda.    This  last  settlement  involyed  the 

New  Eoglanders  in  two  Indian  wan,  which 

resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Peqaod    and 

Narraganaett  tribes.     The  northern  ooloniGS 

were   sabjected    by    Charles  I.    to    severe 

restrictions,  hot  in  1643  formed  themselves 

into  a  federation    known    as    The    Untied 

Colomtee   ef    New    Bngltmd,    which    proved 

the   germ    of    the    present   United  States. 

Ilaseachasetts   soon  proved  itself   the  most 

powerful  of  the  foor  colonies,  and  in  1676 

cmahed  the  Tndians  in  a  great  war  called, 

after  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  "  King 

Philip's  War."     New  England  was  severely 

oppresBed  after    the  Restoration  by  Andros 

aad  other  governors ;  Massachusetts  forfeited 

her  charter  in  1664,  bnt  with  the  Bevolution 

better  times   came.    In    1690    the    Massa- 

chofletts  government  instigated   a  war  for 

the  conqaeet  of  Canada,  which  lasted  with  a 

long  interval  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (q.v.) 

down  to  the  dose  of  **  King  George's  War," 

ii.j  the  War    of   the  Austrian  Snooession. 

jSoch  was  the  origin  of  the  thirteen  American 

colonies,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 

aouthem,  where  slave-labour  was  -  universal 

with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  were  in  the 

main  aristocratic,  and  the  northern  sectarian 

and  democratic.     Their  constitutions  varied 

eooaderably,  bat  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of 

a  hoose  of  aasembly  elected  by  the  burgesses, 

or  freemen,  reinforced  frequently  by  nominees 

of  the  proprietaries,  a  council  nominated,  as 

a  rule,  by  the  governor,  but  in  Massachusetts 

by  the  freemen,  and  a  governor  appointed  in 

crown  colonies  by  the  king  and  proprietors, 

in  Uie  others  by  the  council. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
Tears*  War  in  Europe,  a  border  warfare 
known  as  Uie  *'  French  and  Indian  War  " 
broke  out  in  America,  during  which  occurred 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the 
French,  who  built  there  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  and  George 
Waahington  when  they  advanced  against  it, 

1755.  War  was  not  formally  dechured  until 

1756,  when  the  newly-built  Fort  William 
Henry  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  fortune 
changed,  and  the  great  success  of  Wolfe  in 
Canada  was  anticipated  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duquesne  (subsequently  re-named  Pitts- 
hoT)?)  in  1758  by  General  Forbes  supported 
by  Waahington.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris 
(1763^,  the  Virginians  defeated  the  Ottawas 
and  their  allies  in  the  last  great  war,  waged 
by  the  colonists  against  the  Indians. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  just 
hint  at  the  events  which  from  that  date  tended 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  Engluid.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Nai^aium  Lmwe  (1657^1660),  by  which 
the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procur- 
ing a  large  number  of  articles  except  from 
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England  and,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
from  Spain,  and  laid  duties  on  the  export  of 
articles  from  colony  to  colony.    These  laws 
were  largely  evaded  by  smuggling,  and  in* 
consequence  Grenville  in  1764  enforced  them 
with  great  severity,  and  by  a  Mewnue  Aet 
laid  heavy  duties  on  various  imports,  includ- 
ing wines.    The  Stamp  Aet  (1765)  followed, 
which  imposed  duties  ranging  from  ^.  to 
£10    on    printed  publications,  but    it    was 
received  with  such  outcry  and  riots  all  over 
America,  that  it  had  to  be  repealed  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  Declaratory  Aet  at 
the  same  time  insisted  on  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.    This  conciliatory  policy  did 
not  continue  long.      In  the  same  year  the 
New  York    Assembly    was    suspended    for 
refusing  to  supply  stores  to  the  royal  troops 
in  obedience  to    the    Quartering    Aet,   and 
Charles  Townshend's  fatal  Reventte  Aet,  im- 
posing import  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
other  articles  followed    in   the  next    year. 
War  was  from  that  moment  inevitable  ;  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  1766 
for  refusing  to  rescind  a  letter  of  protest,  and 
there  was  a  collision  between  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  British  troops,  known  as  the 
"  Boston  Massacre,"  in  1770.     Lord  Korth^s 
Tea    Aet    (1770),    which    removed   the    re- 
strictions except  that  on  tea,  postponed  the 
war  for  awhile,  but  the  rejection  of  Dunning's 
petition  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  from 
the  governorship  of    Massachusetts   by  the 
Tgnglinh  government  was  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  tea  ships  in 
Boston  harbour,  by  the  Boston  J^ort  Aet,  the 
spark  which  set  the  incendiary  forces  of  a 
century  ablaze.    [Boston  Pokt  Act  ;  Ameri- 
can Independence,  Wab  op  ;  United  States, 
Relations  with.] 

Banorof  t«  Hut.  of  America ;  J.  Do/le,  The  Bng- 
1m^  in  America;  Heming,  Enquiry  into  ColouiM- 
Uon;  Belknap.  Ei$t.  of  Hevo  UamfutKin;  Mufa- 
ohvMet*  EieUmealL  CoU«et«on«;  Clarkson,  if  «motrs 
qjT  ITiUtam  Fewn. ;  Stanhope,  Ht«t.  o(  RngUmA  ; 
Macanlay's  Essay  on  Ch4»lha,mi  Ludlow,  Woir  of 
iimmcan  litdependrnw.  [L.  G.  S.] 

CdlonioSy  The  Australian.  [Australia.] 

Colnmba,  St.  {h.  621,  d.  597),  was  a 
native  of  Gartan,  in  Donegal;  he  was  the 
son  of  Feidlhim  and  Ethne,  both  of  Irish  blood 
royal.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he  founded, 
in  645,  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  subse- 
quently established  many  churches  in  Ireland. 
The  victory  of  the  heathen  king,  Brude 
MacMaclen,  over  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  in 
660,  led,  three  years  later,  to  the  mission  of 
Golumba,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
verting  the  Picts :  though  another  account 
ascribes  the  departure  of  Golumba  from  Ire- 
land to  his  action  in  bringing  about  a  battle 
between  two  Irish  tribes.  Golumba  landed  in 
lona  563,  receiving  the  grant  of  the  island 
from  Gonal,  King  of  Dalriada,  or,  as  some 
think,  from  Bnide,  the  Pictiah  monarch ;  here 
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ho  founded  his  church,  which  became  for  160 
years  the  national  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Columban  church,  always  intimately  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was  in  some  points 
of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  opposed  to  that  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  owed  no  allegiance.  [Chubch, 
Tk8  Obltic]  After  two  years  spent  m  the 
establishment  of  his  monastery,  Columba,  in 
6tfd,  went  on  a  mission  of  conversion  to  the 
court  of  Bnide,  King  of  the  Picts,  at  Inver- 
ness ;  having  won  over  the  monarch  to  the  new 
faith,  he  proceeded  to  establish  monasteries 
throughout  the  Pictish  territory.  In  575  he 
caused  Aidan,  King  of  Dalriada,  to  assert  his 

g»8ition  as  a  king,  independent  of  the  Irish 
alriads ;  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  spent  in  founding  churches  amongst 
the  southern  Picts.  ShorUy  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  June,  697,  he  revisited 
Ireland.  The  clouds  of  tradition  and  romance 
in  which  the  facts  of  his  life  are  enshrouded 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  his 
true  character ;  he  is  called  by  his  biographer 
Adamnan  a  man  of  contrasts,  "at  once 
tender    and    irritable,   rude    and   courteous, 

Sateful  and  revengeful.'*  The  verdict  of 
r.  Skene  may  be  quoted: — ''He  was  evi. 
dently  a  man  of  great  force  of  ch^t^ucter  and 
determined  zeal  in  effecting  his  pu^'pose,  but 
he  could  not  have  been  £e  object  of  such 
tender  love  and  implicit  devotion  from  all  who 
came  under  the  sphere  of  his  influence  if  the 
softer  and  more  amiable  features  pictured  in 
the  earlier  descriptions  of  him  had  not  pre- 
dominated." In  later  years,  part  of  his  rdics 
were  removed  to  Kells,  in  Meath,  and  part  by 
Kenneth  HacAlpine  to  Dunkeld. 

Adamnaii,  JAf»  of  St.  Coiumba  (B««v6b*s  «d., 
1857);  Forbes,  JToimdAr  ^  ScotiiMk  Saimta; 
Skene. 

ColTtniTlia,  British,  was  formerly  part  of 
the  Hudson's  nay  Territories.  It  rose  into  im- 
portance owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  there 
(1858 — 1861)  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
settlers.  It  was  created  a  crown  colony  in 
1858.  In  1866  Vancouver's  l8land  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands  were  incorporated  with  it, 
and  in  1871  the  whole  district  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  The 
government,  which,  like  those  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Domioion,  is  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  legislative  assembly 
of  twenty-four  members. 

Combermere,  Stapletok  Gottok,  Ibt 

ViBooVNT  (*.  1772,  d.  1866),  took  part  in  the 
last  Mysore  War.  He  served  with  distinction 
through  the  Peninsular  War,  was  commander 
of  all  the  allied  cavalry  after  1810,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Salamanca 
by  a  ^nd  cavalry  charge.  In  1814  he  was 
for  his  servioea  created  Baron  Combnrmere. 
In  1817  he  was  made  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  India,  and  aooomplished  the  reduction  of 


Bhurtpore  at  the  close  of  the  Burmese  War. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Combeimere  of 
Bhurtpore,  Feb.,  1827. 

Coaunondanifl.  On  the  vacantr^  of  & 
benefice,  it  was  sometimes  customary  to 
assiae  it  to  the  care  of  a  bishop,  to  be  held  U 
eammendam  until  a  proper  person  could  be 
found  on  whom  to  bestow  it.  This  svstein 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law  against  pluralities,  and  was  frequently 
abused.  In  1616  occurred  the  famous  Caae  of 
Commettdam§,  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  Neile,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  for  holdiiig 
a  living,  m  cammendamy  to  which  it  was 
alleged  he  had  been  illegally  presented  by 
the  king,  whose  general  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing a  commendom  was  disputed.  The  case  is 
famous  for  the  subserviency  of  the  judges, 
who,  having  made  some  slight  effort  to  reseut 
the  king's  attempt  to  obtain  a  verdict  &voor- 
able  to  himself,  subsequently  sued  for  pardon 
on  their  knees.  Sir  £dward  Coke's  oppositiooi 
to  James's  unconstitutional  act  entailed  his 
ftiiiiniMMi]  shortly  afterwards. 

CommencUttioB.    [Feudalisk.] 

COBtnidree*  The  history  of  English 
commerce  is  naturally  divided  into  two  paiU 
— ^the  progress  of  navigation  and  the  routes 
taken  by  traders.  But  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  brevity  they  must  be  taken 
together  in  the  present  article. 

The  chief  obiecis  of  mediaeval  maritime 
enterprise  were  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  with 
the  East.  The  former  were  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  and  Englirii ;  the  latter, 
as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  thoM 
of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Florentinee. 
Fish  was  a  far  more  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
prescribed  during  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
week  by  religion,  and  it  supplemented  as  well 
as  varied  the  coarse  salted  food  of  our  ances- 
tors in  winter.  The  principal  ports  engage^l 
in  this  trade  were  Yarmouth  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  for  herrings,  and  Scarborough 
for  cod.  There  were  also  extensive  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Severn,  barrelled  salmon  being  an  important, 
though  comparatively  expensive,  articleof  diet 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i-'y 
before  1436,  Bristol  mariners,  by  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  reached  Iceland  by  the 
Irish  Channel  and  Atlantic,  and  suooessfally 
competed  with  their  6(»krborough  rivals- 
Bristol  gained  considerable  opulence  by  this 
trade,  and  during  this  century  beosme  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom  for  opulenc« 
and  numbers.  The  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  near  Bristol^  was  the  gift 
of  a  rich  Bristol  merchant  in  this  century. 

The  trade  of  England  during  this  period 
was  very  considerable,  and  was  doubtlesalf 
much  assisted  by  their  possessions  in  France. 
The  English  claimed,  by  \*irtue  of  the  sitaatioo 


of  Che  port  of  'TiMi|.tiTT>liiniiir li  il  of  the 

uxTD*  was,  andli'  M  1(rw  H  ttfly  held  Nor- 
oundyand  GnJanM^  wJu  th*  MiMraiDty  over 
fiiituiny,  raold  le^iulale  tmffic  alciDg  the  coaat 
faom  FianJnB  to  BayDDiut.  HuDCe  tbe  ellorta 
Tbich  the  I^ncastrUii  king!  mode  Cor  the 
Diintenuice  of  Heniy  V.'s  conquuste  htid  a 
cammereial  aa  well  a<  a  militury  purpose. 
Vv  Empexol-  Sigismund  told  Henry  V.  that 
Dgrcr  and  CUais  were  the  keys  at  the 
daonnl,  and  ahould  be  kept  as  the  speciul 
ami)^  of  England.  The  trade  with  the 
Baltic  anil  the  coasla  of  Scandioaria  and 
Denmark  w^ta  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanse 
tmnui,  irhich  were  closely  connectod  with 
Umilon,  whore  a  powErful  corporation 
rolled  the  Aldetman  and  Murchanti  of  the 
!!li«l-yml,  had  imi>artant  privileges  froni 
Iki  thirUMith  century  till  towards  the  c!o»a 
uf  Ihu  sixtevnth.  When  the  English  occupa' 
Uuo  of  Normanily  was  gone,  Eag;liah  cuni' 
iDiTc*  was  w^riousiy  allotted  by  the  numerous 
pRsun  whirh  hid  in  the  Breton  porta,  and, 
■Her  the  loas  of  Guienno,  this  part  of 
frvux  was  mmilnrly  oflected  by  tho  docline 
o(  tnide  with  Eni(Iand,  and  vuirily  itrove,  by 
the  n-rrilt  of  1453,  to  renew  its  old  relutiana 
«ith  the  Engliah  crown  anil  people.  The 
mninienial  r^tJons  between  England  nod 
PoftnCBl  were  intimHtc.  But  alUr  the  war 
•ith  France  waa  practically  ovur,  and  LouisXI. 
Wl  aa  mcaos  nntried  tflcont^itiate  Edward  IV., 
lint  couting  trade  of  England  became  agnin 
Mtnwire  anii  pmStable,  for  we  learn  from  a 
mnarkable  treatise  of  the  time,  that  the 
BwlUb  merrantile  marine  hid  nenrly  all  tho 
nrrytng  trade  of  tho  coast,  while  that  of 
Pniioe  WBB  unimportant.  The  writer,  a 
nnujinuui.  thereture  recommendB  a  stringent 
narigBtlnn  law. 

In  the  fotirtiwnth  centurj'  the  prodnoe  of 
Ihr  &ft  was  conveyed  to  Enrme  by  threa 
mail*  at  leuA ;  two  by  land,  a  third 
mainlr  hy  (ea.  The  two  land  routes  started 
fram  *Biizdiad,  one  passing  through  Ucsopo- 
tMmvi  111  Aniioch.  the  other  through  the  biirh- 
Uii.t*  ..(  Aruicoia  to  TrebiEond.  The  third 
■t-  ^|  Ad*^.  np  the  Red  Sea,  Iben  by  a  short 
Und  j>jrimey  to  the  Kile,  and  down  the  Nile 
lo  Ctiia  and  Alexandria.  This  road  ultimately 
P^RMded  the  others.  Central  Asia,  owing 
I*  th*  mdual  advance  of  the  Turks,  aiid 
AMliy  the  conqneat  of  Constantinople,  and 
Am  hn  of  the  Greek  empire,  became  impnss- 
*Us  lor  ronnnerce,  and  the  only  road  which 
noaoMd  open  «•■  tiuongh  Egypt.whereheavy 
MbwonMucted,  though  not'so  as  to  entirely 
mba  tbw  tmde.  The  goods  bronght  from  the 
6*,  dlieOy  cpiDeB,  which  wire  eagerly  pnr- 
rtiiiil  hr  all  who  conid  afford  them,  were 
MnU  lliroiigh  rtaly,  across  the  Alps,  nnd 
fcw«  th*  vntcrvBTs  of  the  Rhine,  tho  Upper 
DHrabs,  *iul  their  atBufsits.  enriching  the 
toweaof  IxnrGT  GCTmanv  and  Flanders.  It 
U  [nmible  that  "ome  Eastern  produce  still 
•-     ■  -J,  way  into  Europe  by  the  Caspian, 


Meanwhile,  the  atennes  of  trade  with  the 
Eaat  were  being  closed  up,  and  the  Western 
nations  begun  to  be  alarmed  nt  the  risk  of 
being  excluded  from  tho  Die  of  producia 
which  had  become  neceasariea  to  many. 
Maritime  enterprise  hud  bficn  atimulated  by 
tho  example  of  the  Portugopse  and  then 
successful  explorations  of  the  African  coast. 
Simultaneously,  Vasco  de  Oama,  under  the 
patronnge  of  the  Xing  of  Portugal,  and 
Columbus,  under  thut  of  Ferdinand  and 
laubella,  strove  to  find  a  waterway  lo  the 
East,  and  so  escape  from  the  flow  of  bar- 
barism which  had  neatly  destroyed  commerce. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Vasco 
de  Oaoia  achierod  tho  Cape  p]iB8age ;  Colum- 
bus, the  discover  of  'he  New  World.  Tlie 
Pope  granted  them,  in  an  age  when  no  one 
was  prepared  lo  dispute  his  authority  in  the 
matter,  the  dominion  over  their  discoveries, 
and  eiclnaive  privileges  o(  trading  thither. 
The  result  in  the  Kew  World  was  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
monopolr.  In  the  East,  factories  were  es- 
(abliBhcd,  eepeciiLlly  on  the  westi.'m  side  of 
Hindostan,  which,  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  liecame  also 
port  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire.  These 
discoveries  were  nuido  only  just  in  time. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  voyages 
of  Columbnn  and  I>e  Gama,  Selim  I.  conquered 
Egypt,  annihilated  what  little  trade  was  left 
by  this  route,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of 
the  Italian  and  free  Geinmn  cities. 

The  seH  route  was  for  u  long  time  costly 
and  unprofitable.  It  was  protected  by  a 
monopoly — due  to  the  papal  grants.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  power,  which,  after  a 
brief  period  of  extraordinary  activitj-,  showed 
sil^e  of  early  decay.  From  these  djscoveries 
the  English  were  excluded,  owing,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  timid  avarice  of  Henry 
VII.,  to  the  respect  still  entertained  for 
Ibe  Pope's  authority,  and  when  that  wua 
diacnrded,  to  the  f«ir  of  the  Spanish  power. 
Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  trade  i~ 
another  quarter.  In  they  ■■■-■-■  " 
Willoughby  attemptpd  a  N 
with  throe  ships.  Two  ■ 
desert  harbour  of  Lapland,  and  the  cnm- 
mandera  and  crews  frozen  to  death.  The 
third  reaching  Archangel,  its  commander  had 
on  interview  with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  employers  the  charter  of  the 
Bus.sian  Company.  The  first  map  of  Kussia 
was  published  in  1S60  by  an  "(rent  of  this 
company ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  operations 
of  the  company  were  trivial.  Simllnr  at- 
tempts were  made  to  open  up  a  trade  wiih 
the  Levant  and  Morocco.  These  were  dis- 
tinct advances,  though  ns  yet  without  de- 
cisive results.     In  the  reign  of  Uenry  VIII. 
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we  learn  from  one  of  his  statutes,  rege- 
lating the  price  of  freights,  and  directing 
what  should  be  the  goods  transported  to 
various  countries — ^it  appears  that  Malaga 
was  the  furthest  port  to  which  at  this  time 
the  English  ship-master  ventured.  It  is 
plain  that  England  had  fidlen  far  hehind 
other  nations  in  the  extent  and  activity  of 
her  mercantile  marine. 

The  resuscitation  of  English  enterprise  was 
due  to  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Drake,  especially 
the  latter.  In  1579  Elizabeth  entered  into  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Holland, 
and  thus  informally  declared  war  against 
Spain.  Two  years  before  this,  Drake  had 
set  out  on  his  famous  voyage.  "His  distinct 
purpose  was  the  plunder  of  Spanish  conmieroe, 
and  he  probably  started  with  the  queen's 
concurrence,  ceitainly  with  her  connivance. 
In  those  days  it  was  verv  difficult  to  prevent 
private  warfare,  especially  when  the  object  of 
such  warfare  was  opulent,  and  possessed  of 
lucrative  privileges,  held  under  what  had  now 
become  a  discredited  authority,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  defend  those  privileges  by  a 
blockade  or  a  police  of  the  seas.  The  practical 
exclusion  of  all  ships  but  those  of  one  nation 
from  these  ancient  and  these  new  markete 
explain,  though  they  mav  not  justify,  the 
buccaneering  exploite  oi  Drake  and  his 
followers.  It  was  the  only  way  of  breaking 
in  upon  a  monopoly  intelligible  to  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  time,  when  England  declared  war 
against  Spain  and  Spain  had  added  the 
possessions  of  Portugal  to  her  own.  The 
commerce  and  factories  of  the  East  became 
lawful  prize  to  the  English  and  the  Dutoh. 
The  latter  were  early  successful,  and  estab- 
lished an  Indian  empire  in  the  Archipelago. 
But  the  English  built  up  their  commerce 
with  the  East  very  slowly;  and  after  many 
reverses,  Elizabeth  granted  charters,  towarcis 
the  contusion  of  her  reign,  to  the  Levant  and 
East  India  Companies,  and  made  considerable 
sacrifices  of  revenue  in  order  to  foster  their 
early  efforte. 

When  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  im- 
minent, England  began  to  plant  colonies  in 
North  America,  Raleigh  being  the  pioneer  of 
those  settlements.  But  they  were  practically 
private  adventures.  The  settlers  found 
neither  fertile  localities  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  nor  opulent  kingdoms,  the  plunder  of 
which  would  enrich  monarchs  as  well  as 
soldiers  of  fortune,  such  as  were  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  settlers  in  the  English  plantations 
had  to  contest  their  occupation  with  vigorous, 
poor,  and  resolute  savages,  who  had  probably 
dispossessed  and  annilulated  a  wealthier  and 
more  civilised  race.  The  later  settlers  of 
New  England  planted  themselves  on  sterile 
land,  and  in  a  climate  of  extremes.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  we  know,  was 
severe,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  these 
settlers  could  acquire  a  few  comforts.  They 
became,  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  empire, 


the  opulence  and  resources  of  which  alresdy 
are  beyond  parallel,  and  will  be  beyond 
rivalry  at  no  remote  date.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  were  weak  and  profitless  to  Eng- 
land. 

After  many  disappointmento,  the  East  India 
Companv  began  to  prosper.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  ito  profite  from  trade 
were  very  large,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family  were  founded  on 
East  India  stock  and  the  sales  of  ite  imports. 
Like  every  similar  institution,  in  the  extra- 
ordinar}'  period  of  stock-exchange  and  stock- 
jobbing activity,  which  became  a  frenzy  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  collapse  of  the  Soath 
Sea  Scheme,  the  East  India  Company  had  its 
rivals  for  privilege  and  monopoly.  The 
Parliament  had  tfUcen  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  giving  patents  for  exclusive  trade, 
and  had  assumed  the  power  itself.  The 
crown  was  not  unwilling  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  such  granto  from  itself  to  the 
Parliament,  especially  as  the  companies  were 
perfectly  willing  to  assist  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  government  by  loans  on 
favourable  terms,  or  even  by  the  handsel  of 
large  sums  down  in  return  for  concessiona. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  much  of  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  was  due  to  votea 
bought  by  those  who  were  eager  to  obtain 
the  lucrative  monopoly  of  a  Parliamentary 
title.  The  habit  of  gambling  in  companies' 
shares  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  almost 
unlicensed  practice  of  offering  lotteries  on 
every  conceivable  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  was  that  the  development  of 
commerce  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
community,  and  that  commerce  was  best 
secured  by  monopoly.  But  monopoly  in  the 
existing  condition  of  commercial  Europe  was 
to  be  secured  only  by  war — ^an  improvemt^nt, 
indeed,  on  the  old  system  of  buccanoexing, 
but  for  a  long  time  accompanied  by  it.  Jamea 
was  too  timid  to  make  war  on  any  pretext. 
Charles  could  not  rely  on  his  subjects,  evea. 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  a  warlike  policy.  But  Cromwell 
consults  the  impulses  of  his  age  and  race 
when  he  declared  war  against  Spain.  He 
demanded  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  religious  freedom  for  Kngliwh  settlers  in 
such  colonies.  His  demands  were  refustxi, 
and  he  seized  Jamaica  (intending  to  seize 
Cuba),  in  the  Antilles,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the 
Flemish  coast.  He  intended  to  control  the 
narrow  seas,  and  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
West.  He  defeated  the  Dutch,  humbled 
them  and  broke  their  prestige,  and  designed 
to  ruin  their  trade  by  his  Navigation  Act 
But  had  Cromwell  lived'  to  the  natural 
span  of  human  life,  instead  of  dying  in  his 
fitt}'-ninth  year,  he  could  assuredly  hate 
founded  an  English  empire  in  the  Gulf  states, 
and  have  expelled  the  Spaniards,  neariy  two 
centuries  before  Canning^s  famous  boa^  was 
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uttered,  that  he  had  called  the  New  World 
into  bemg  in  order  to  redzen  the  balance  of 
the  Old. 

The  commerDe  of  England  grew  rapidly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Wild  epecolation  was  checked  by  the  losses 
cf  the  South  Sea  scheme,  capital  was  accnma- 
lated,  agzicoltore  prospered,  and  the  pacific 
policy  of  Walpole  and  Fleury  aided  pro- 
gress. The  Seven  Years'  War,  avowedly 
carried  on  by  England  in  order  to  secure 
commerce  by  conquest,  had,  and  continues  to 
have,  lasting  effects  on  mankind.  It  gave 
India  and  North  America  to  the  English 
nee  and  to  English  civilisation.  But  it  also 
hrooght  with  it  the  refutation  of  the  old 
eommerdal  doctrine  that  war  makes  trade 
and  conquest  secures  tiade.  England  sought 
to  impose  part  of  the  charges  m  the  war  on 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendenoe  followed.  The  East  India  Ckmipany 
foond  that  they  could  not  live  and  pay 
dividends  on  trade,  though  they  dung  to  their 
monopoly,  and  therefore  they  began  to  pay 
dividenda  out  of  the   tribute  of  oonquered 


It  was  sQpnoeed  that  after  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  English  commerce  had 
wistsined  a  fatal  blow.  The  leading  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Revolution  thought  so.  'Hie  great 
majority  of  public  men  in  England  held  the 
mme  opinion.  But  in  a  Bhort  time  it  was 
found  that  the  United  States  were  better 
customers  than  the  Plantations  were.  The 
fict  is,  commeTce,  unless  it  be  violently  pre- 
vented from  seeking  its  own  career,  has  no 
preference  beyond  what  is  suggested  by 
cheapness  and  convenience.  Besides,  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  practical  invention.  Watt  made 
the  steam-engine  a  power.  The  invention 
of  Arkwright  increased  the  handiness  of  man 
ten  or  twentyf old.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
man  offered,  if  his  patents  were  continued  to 
bim,  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  government  in  England.  The 
•tory  is  periiaps  an  exaggeration,  but  it  has  a 
basis  of  truth.  It  implies  that  the  consuming 
power  of  mankind  was  enormously  increased 
by  invention,  and  that  this  consumption  was 
Bupptied  by  the  machinery  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  Arkwright 
looked  for  his  customers  beyond  the  wants  of 
his  own  countrymen.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  invention  was  the  great  boon  of 
commercial  freedom  granted  in  1846.  The 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  may  regret  that  their 
viewB  are  not  accepted  by  all  civilised  nations. 
But  they  know  uiat  the  members  of  every 
community  wish  to  sell,  and,  though  the  laws 
may  limit  their  choice  in  buying,  that  they 
must  buy  in  order  to  seU.  The  effects  of  that 
conunerdal  freedom  which  we  have  adopted 
are  that  we  always  bn^  in  the  cheapest 
market,  not  only  by  choice,  but  perforce,  as 
those  who  restrain  themselves  have  to  give 


more  and  take  less,  and  that  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  country  is  of  unexampled 
magnitude. 

Sanuto,  Otgta  Dm'  ptr  Franeoas  Tim  lAM  of 
Snylttk  PoUejg:  Ikbah  dea  Htraulta  d*Arme$: 
Schun,  AiyltMhtf  Handelspoltiiki;  Maopheraon, 
Hisiory  qf  Comm«re« ;  Porter,  Prooreu  of  th§ 
l^««<m.  [J.  E.  T.  R] 

CommlMMoioSy  The  Court  of,  for  Scot- 
land, was  an  ecclesiastical  court  created  in 
1563,  "to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice  '*  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Consistorial  Court.  It  was  a  court  for 
the  settlement  of  divorce  cases,  sentences  of 
excommunication,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

CU^mminnoiUI  are  instruments  issuing 
from  the  crown,  and  delegating  authority  to 
particular  persons  to  perform  certain  acts. 
Thus,  in  military  matters  a  commission  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  document  issued  to 
every  militarv  officer,  and  authorising  him 
to  perform  duties  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
Commisti&fu  of  array  were  ro}'al  warrants 
authorising  barons  and  others  to  raise  men 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  training 
them  in  war.  PMilitabt  System.]  Among 
the  permanent  Dodies  of  commissioners,  who 
perform  regularly  duties  delegated  by  the 
crown,  are  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who  are  required  to  supervise  the  care  of 
lunatics,  and  the  Justices  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  [Justices.]  Jioyal  Commiuiont 
are  frequently  issued  to  small  bodies  of 
persons — members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  others — empowering  them  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  laws,  into 
alleged  grievances,  or  social,  economic,  or 
educational  matters;  generally  with  a  view 
to  future  legislation.  They  are  empowered  to 
collect  evidence,  and  to  examine  witnesses, 
though  not  on  oath;  and  their  proceedings 
are  recorded  and  usually  published  in  the 
form  of  a  report. 

CommissioiMrSy  Royal,  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  on  the  address  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  the  judge 
who  has  tried  any  election  petition  has 
reported  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices. 
They  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  on  their 
report  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  way 
of  disfranchisement  or  prosecution  is  based. 
Boyal  Commissions  were  established  in  1863. 

€r0]ii]nitt66.    [Paeliament.] 

Commoa  TfftHflg  are  unenclosed  and 
imcultivated  spaces,  not  held  in  individual 
ownership,  where  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners and  tenants  enjoy  certain  rights  of 
pastura^tf  of  turbary,  or  cutting  turf  for 
fuel,  and  sometimes  of  s$tovert,  or  the  liberty 
of  taking  wood  for  the  f umitiire  or  use  of  a 
house.  These  rights  are,  in  all  probability, 
of  very  ancient  origin,  and  are  probably  a 
survival   of  the    old    Germanic   system   of 
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common  pasturage  on  the  folkland,  or  public 
land.  As,  however,  from  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  folkland  became,  for  the  most  part,  royal 
demesne,  and  large  estates  were  formed,  the 
idea  of  individual  ownership  tended  to  sup- 
plant that  of  common  ownership.  This 
change  was  completed  by  the  feudal  lawyers, 
who  held  commons  to  be  the  wastes  of 
manors,  and  minutely  defined  the  rights  of 
common  pasturage.  It  was  either  appendant j 
as  belonging  to  the  occupiers  of  arable  land, 
or  appurtenant — t.^.,  founded  on  a  special 
grant — or  because  of  vieinage^  or  in  groee.  The 
common  lands  being  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  claimed  the  right 
of  enclosure.  This  was  resisted  by  the  free- 
hold tenants,  and  the  Statute  of  Merton 
(1235)  allowed  the  owner  to  enclose  or  ap- 
prove against  common  of  pasture,  but  only 
provided  that  he  could  show  that  there  was 
left  common  sufficient  for  such  as  were  en- 
titled thereto.  When  the  customary  right  of 
copyholders  became  recognised — i.^.,  about 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. — they  also  claimed 
rights  of  pasturage,  and  resisted  enclosures. 
The  inhabitants  of  villages,  however,  had  not 
this  privilege,  and  as  late  as  1603  the  claim 
of  the  people  of  Stixwold,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
exercise  nghts  of  pasturage  in  the  waste  of 
the  manor  was  overthrown  by  the  courts  of 
law.  Under  the  Tudors  the  practice  of  en- 
closures, together  with  the  still  more  oppres- 
sive plan  of  converting  arable  lana  into 
pasture-land,  became  a  crying  evil.  Bacon 
commented  upon  it  in  the  Mistory  of  Henry 
VI L  ;  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  formidable 
insurrection  in  the  eastern  counties  in  1549  ; 
and  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  Sertnon 
of  the  Plough,  preached  before  the  court  of 
^ward  VI.,  denounced  the  nobles  as  "  en- 
closers,  graziers,  and  rent-raisers."  One  or 
two  attempts  were  made  to  check  these 
practices.  Henry  VIII.  ordered  the  houses 
which  had  been  pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  limited  the  number  of  sheep  on  each 
farm  to  2,000;  and  the  Protector  Somerset 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  "  for  the  re- 
dress of  enclosure.*'  Such  efforts,  however, 
were  of  no  avail,  and  complaints  were  fre- 
quent throughout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Gradually  the  Statute  of  Merton  came  to 
be  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ParUa- 
ment  for  enclosure.  The  first  Local  Enclosure 
Act  was  passed  under  Anne,  and  since  then 
the  permission  of  the  legislature  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
enclosure.  Between  1700  and  1845  some 
4,000  of  these  Acts  were  passed,  and  7,175,000 
acres  of  land  enclosed,  whereby  the  class  of 
small  yeomen  became  almost  extinct.  The 
legislation  on  the  subject,  which  was  con- 
solidated in  1801,  provided  that  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders of  the  manor  was  necessary,  that  tne 


common  should  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings,  the  lord  being 
awarded  one-sixteenth.  He  had  also  the 
power  of  vetoing  enclosures.  The  General 
Eneheure  Act  of  1846  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple, that  of  local  inquiry  through  Endoeure 
CoDunissioners,  so  that  the  poor  could  make 
known  their  grievances,  and  also  set  apart 
certain  portions  of  land  for  recreation  and 
garden  allotments.  Passed,  however,  before 
the  nation  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  it  tended  to  promote  rather  than  check 
enclosure ;  the  land  set  apart  for  recreation 
was  miserably  inadequate,  and  the  great 
commons  and  forests  were  threatened  every- 
where. Accordingly  a  Society  for  the  Vto- 
tection  of  Rural  Ck>mmons  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  one  for  the  Preeerva- 
tion  of  Commons  near  London  by  Mr.  G. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  The-  exertions  of  the 
former  were  successful  in  preventing  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  of  enclosures  between 
1869  and  1876,  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
step  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
common  land  in  England  and  Wales  was  not, 
as  was  imagined,  8,000,000  acres,  but  only 
2,632,000.  The  question  of  urban  commons 
was  not  decided  until  after  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  law  courts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  right  of  a  village  to  its  green  was 
recognised  by  law,  that  of  a  town  to  its  com- 
mon was  not.  The  crucial  case  was  that  of 
Epping  Forest,  over  which  the  crown  has 
several  important  forestal  rights,  which  had, 
until  about  1840,  prevented  enclosure.  When 
the  neighbouring  landlords  began  to  appro- 
priate the  land,  an  old  man  named  Willin- 
gale  resisted  them  on  behalf  of  the  villagers 
of  Loughton,  and  his  cause,  taken  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  resulted,  in  1874,  in  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  landlord*s  preten- 
sions. Soon  afterwards  a  Royal  Commission  de< 
cided  that  the  enclosures  were  illegal,  and  that 
the  forest  should  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  1878,  therefore,  an  Act  was  passed, 
directing  that  Epping  Forest  should  be  pre- 
served for  ever,  open  and  unenclosed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  London,  llie  Cbr- 
poration  of  London  were  made  its  conserva- 
tors—and subsequentlv  of  all  common  lands 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  Finally, 
the  Commons  Act  of  1876  substituted  regula- 
tion and  improvement  in  place  of  the  enclosure 
of  common  lands,  and  laid  down  the  prindple 
that  no  enclosure  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
commissioners  without  distinct  evidence  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
generally.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
question  of  common  lands  is  not  so  important, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  offers  less  temptation  to  en- 
closures. The  first  Whitebo^  rising  in 
Ireland,  however,  in  1692,  was  in  great  part 
due  to  this  cause* 

Flton.  The  Tmw  of  Commona  and  WaaU  Lam4»  ; 
Wingrove  Cook,  IiuHoeiiret ;  Brodxiok,  AiyliA 


;  Shftw  Lflfevn, 
_._  _  ....  _.  ...  _  ._  ,.__Mb.;  Nun,  Tit 
Afnt>dtiiFtt  Cc-mniurkilj  «/  lk>  Middlt  .XuM; 
soiuua  8  ud  0  VlL'i..  c.  IIB.  ud  W  iwa  M  V.ot., 

'-«■  [L.  C.  B.] 

Conunoii  liav  nwy  )>e  defined  sw  that 
pxTI  ul  th>^  law  of  the  land  which,  hefore  Ihu 
Julii^ton'  All  ot  1873,  wua  uiljninUten?d  by 
Ihrac  <™irrt»  which  were  callwi  courta  of 
tonmon  law,  in  distinctiou  to  the  uourta  of 
sgoity.  It  wis  founded  on  the  old  populiir 
k*  of  the  nation,  and  baa  grown  by  the 
pTDcna  of  Icgislnliao  Mid  bj*  the  ossimiUi- 
lim  io  wholti  or  In  part  of  other  eystemi ; 
jiut  in  the  siuae  •fiiy  m  the  jiidicul  si'Mem 
uf  the  royiil  conils  iutroduued  ufter  the  Con- 
qant.  beoune  port  uf 
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mnrriUin  Utt,  ur  nutumt  ;  though  the 
~  ataaaao  law  "  wu  gcnerully  luod  in  a  mure 
tMHcted  aenw  to  dnmhe  ttte  ayatem  of 
cnMoBiAiy  lnw  gtoundcd  on  the  r«.-<irded 
iWlaons  of  niccBsiva  judges,  as  oppeaeil  to 
thi-"  writl»(n"  ot  (rttttiita  law.  Such  det'iaiims 
it  judge*  which  are  prMerved  in  yenr-booka, 
nrpstta  and  digest*  of  caiK«,  na  well  as  certnin 
bamu  law  boula  such  as  the  IhiUihIii  of  t^ir 
E  OcdiB.  arc  of  high  authority  in  our  courti. 
thr  applicsticin  and  interpretatioo  of  the  Ma- 
tMr  1b«  is  bd trusted  to  the  judges.  By  the  way 
ia  which  th*y  earrf  nut  this  work  Um  law  ig 
1.  They  are,  however,  not  tree  to  inter- 
i»  they  choose,  but  must  observe 
in  their  dealings  with  thctn ; 
X,  that  bU  Acts  of  ParUament, 
MtBpt  in  owes  where  the  effects  would  be 
atauhatiy  absnrd  or  unjust,  and  so  contrary 
to  Ihs  oloar  intention  of  Parliament,  are  to  be 
i>hi|ili  lliil  aeooiding  to  the  plain  moiming  of 
IIm  words.  For  judges  are  not  set  to  sijecu- 
lito  ott,  but  to  carry  out,  the  intentions 
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ingot  a  itAlnte,  the  preamble,  though  not  in 
>I>bU  law,  may  be  cODault«d  bh  an  authority. 
A*  rnarda  the  administration  of  statutve,  it 
is  to  £•  obwrted  that  no  statute  is  of  retro- 
nwliiw  tatVB  xailtta  the  same  is  exprHtsly 
•  itiiiil ;  that  repealed  statntes  are  not  to  tie 
Una  iiit4»  acmnnt  except  as  having  had 
kn«  War*  Aeir  repeal ;  that  general  terms 
o^  after  p^ticnlai  cases  apply  only  to 
■«■•  whidi  an  strictly  ejutdtm  gtmsrin;  and 
that  all  panal  stAtntea  and  such  slstutos  as 
it-liir  tn  luatioa  Ue  to  be  construed  striclty. 
■  i  ■  law  begins  with  9  Hen.  III.,  the 
r.  CnBtomary  law  has  the  same 
^<-  Inwaa  tt>  the  ossentof  the  people, 
.' r  ifif a  "  consiata  of  those  rules  and 
nniinis  (ODwming  persons  and  property  which 
kaic  obbuned  by  the  tocdt  consent  and  usage 
(d  the  inhabitants  of  the  country."  Oustoms 
«n  at>«r  geoeral  or  particular.  General 
fWDiw  Uiid  all  men  equally  who  are  under 
lbs  Boke  vondittoiu,  though  they  may  not 
Wc  been  the  subjects  of  enactment.  For 
e,  if  ascertained  and  eatabliahod, 
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becomes  part  of  the  common  law  and  in 
recognised  by  the  courts.  Partinulor  customs 
are  eiceptional  in  their  application.  For  a 
ouatom  to  be  good  it  must  have  arisen  before 
legal  memory,  which  has  been  filed  at  the 
Diet  year  of  Ilichard  I,  This  doctrine  has, 
howcTcr.  been  regubited  by  statute  (2  and  3 
WilL  IV..  c,  71,  1  and  2).  A  custom  roosl, 
moreover,  be  continuous  us  regaidB  right;  it 
must  be  peaceably  enjoyed:  notunreai 
it  uiust  be  certain,  or  at  least  such  ni 
ascertained :  and  it  must  be  conait 
compulsory  in  its  appliciition.  A  pnrticulat 
custom  which  is  contrary  to  gonoral  rights 
must  be  construed  Btriitly.  'I'he  cuBtomaiy 
law  is  devlsred  by  the  judges,  and  their 
OQS  oollcctivelv  ethihit  the  common  law 


the  deolnrBtioo  of  customs. 

Bnwm.  ComiinBlartci  on  (h<  Cmw«>  Lua.- 
Beevo,  HMnTt  V  Kagliili  Lmi.         ny   jj  -j 

Common  Ord«r,  The  Book  or,  whs 
the  service  book  of  the  ocotliah  Keformcrs,  and 
was  compiled,  1567,  hy  Knoi  from  a  m^puil 
issued  by  CaliTn,  It  long  continued  to  bo 
used  by  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  ticotlaud 
and  England. 

Commons,  The  Houke  or,  is  the  Lower 
Chamber  0  r  rtprcBcntati  ve  bcanch  ofthoEnglish 
I'arliRment,appointedbypQpularelect3on.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  constitutional  positioD 
of  the  Commons,  when  they  secured  their  place 
as  one  of  the  estates  of  Parliament,  is  that  they 
hod  little  more  than  a  formal  share  in  legis- 
lation ;  in  control  of  the  administration,  only 
the  power  of  petition ;  and  no  share  at  all  in 
the  function  of  justice;  while  almost  from 
tb  c  first  they  take  the  chief  part  in  the  grants 
of  taxation.  This  theorotjc  position  is  trace- 
able even  at  the  proEient  time,  when  the 
Commons  alone  settle  taxation,  whereas  their 
share  of  legislative  and  admini strati vo  power 
woo  hy  the  conveTsion  of  the  petition  into  a 
"  hill,'  is  only  concurrent  with  that  of  tie 
House  of  Lord",  and  the  Lords  retain  exclu- 
nvely  the  powers  of  justice.  These  peculiarities 
are  due  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  de- 
velopment o(  the  House  ot  Commoni.  Another 
peeiiliarily,  which  only  those  historical  condi- 
tions can  explain,  is  the  meaning  which  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  Commons," 
including  freeholders  and  burgesses  at  once, 
and  which  thus  differentiated  essentially  the 
English   Parliamentary    system,    both   in   its 
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from  the  representative  systems  of  other 
countries.  Lastly,  the  historj'  of  the  third 
estate  brings  oat  the  original  chamdcr  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
being  mere  delegates,  and  the  gradual  re- 
pliicemunt  of  this  by  the  higher  character 
of  senators,  so  that  each  member  is  not  the 
deputy  of  a  locality  but  a  representative  of 
the  whole. 

The  word  "  Qnnmaiii"  {nmmimilBtn,  lom- 
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munauU)  in  found  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy 
often  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  use  of  the  word  for  an  organised 
body  such  as  the  town  corporations,  it  comes 
to  be  also  used  for  smaller  organised  repre- 
sentative bodies,  such  as  the  county  courts 
or  the  corporate  body  controlling  the  boroughs, 
or  again,  the  body  of  tenants -in -chief. 
The  barons  at  Oxford  in  1258  speak  of  the 
twelve  appointed  ffer  le  eommun,  i.e.f  by  the 
baronial  tenants-in-chief,  to  consult  pour  U 
eommun  de  la  terrtf  t .«.,  for  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  whole  constitutional  struggle 
between  classes  in  this  century  may  be  put 
in  the  formula  of  a  struggle  as  to  the 
practical  interpretation  of  the  word  eommu' 
nitas.  And  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  the 
English  Constitution  would  be  cast  in  a  mould 
like  the  French,  constituted  of  clergy,  chief 
tenflints,  boroughs ;  or  at  least  that  it  would 
resemble  that  of  Aragon  (clergy,  magnates, 
kmghts,  towns) ;  for  each  of  these  bodies  had 
in  England  at  one  time  an  identity  of  its  own. 
What,  then,  defeated  this  tendency?  What 
eommon  ground  brought  the  burgesses  and 
freeholders'  class  together  in  England  alone  of 
all  countries  ?  The  answer  is,  the  shire-moot, 
or  county  court.  Here  the  two  classes  had 
been  long  used  to  meet  and  work  together 
under  royal  orders,  the  eommunitaa  ieira  had 
contained  not  only  freeholders  from  hundred 
and  township,  but  also  the  representative  bur- 
gesses from  each  borough,  entrusting  the  duties 
laid  on  the  shire  to  three  or  four  of  the  more 
discreet  knights;  and  after  the  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  set  aside  of  Simon  de 
Montfort*s  dealing  with  the  boroughs  apart 
from  their  shires,  from  1283  the  writ  for 
knights  and  burgesses  alike  was  executed  in 
the  shire-moot.  The  shire  had  brought  over 
the  knights  from  the  baronial  body  to  the 
freeholders,  and  had  now  associated  the 
knights  with  the  burgesses.  The  only  thing 
which  threatened  to  keep  them  still  separated 
in  Parliament  was  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  when  the  old  feudal  taxation  bv  aids, 
scutages,  and  carucages  [Aid]  had  yielded  to 
the  national  taxation  by  subsidies  and  customs, 
it  became  natural  for  the  knights  and  bur- 
gesses, as  the  representative  and  taxing  body, 
to  part  off  from  the  barons,  and  to  sit  together 
in  one  House  of  Commons,  t.f.,  about  the 
beginning  of  Edward  III/s  reign. 

The  English  Parliament,  then,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  consisted  of  two  "estates," 
the  clergy  ana  the  lords,  and  a  third  body, 
which  had  more  the  character  of  a  representa- 
tion of  localities.  It  had  seemed  not  impos- 
sible under  Edward  I.  that  two  other  estates 
might  be  added  —  the  lawyers  and  the 
merchants.  The  former  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Commons'  acquisition  of  adminis- 
trative supervision :  the  latter,  fatal  to  their 
monopoly  of  taxation,  and  so  to  their  one 
weapon  against  the  crown.    However,  not  only 


was  this  not  realised,  but  the  actoally  existing 
estate  of  clergy  entered  on  the  suicidal  policy 
of  escaping  their  position  between  "  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil  *' — Pope  and  king — by 
taJdng  up  a  position  of  jealous  constitutional 
isolation,  and  persisted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  system.  The  Commons  were  left 
alone,  the  sole  body  representativeofthenation, 
and  the  sole  body  too  which  could  be  fairly 
deemedabletoimposeanationaltax.  For  while 
the  making  of  laws  and  the  administering  of 
supreme  justice  nad  been  the  business  of  the 
king  and  his  great  council,  it  had  been  always 
necessary  to  obtain  the  active  concurrence  of 
the  shire-moot  to  raise  a  tax.  Thus  the 
terms  in  which  the  representatives  are  called 
to  Edward  I.*s  Parliaments  are  merely  *'  to 
hear;'*  under  Edward  IL,  '*to  hear  and 
consent  to,"  as  against  the  Lords  "  to  treat 
of "  the  matters.  But  the  separation  of  the 
Houses  increased  the  powers  of  the  represen- 
tative House,  as  did  also  the  appeals  to  them 
made  by  the  contending  parties  of  the  court 
and  the  opposition  baronage  in  1322,  1327, 
1386,  1387,  1399.  Also  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Commons  felt,  as  their  song 
said,  that  they  were  the  "  shippers  mast.  That 
with  their  chattel  and  their  good.  Maintained 
the  war  from  first  to  last."  And  moreover,  the 
knights  of  the  shire  wero  now  taking  np  that 
attitude  of  bold,  yet  wary  and  unsleeping 
opposition  which  justifies  Hallam  in  saying 
that  they  *'  bore  Uie  brunt  of  the  battle  for 
constitutional  liberty.'*  Hiqii  it  was  almost 
wholly  their  energy  which,  in  the  battle  over 
taxation,  secured  to  Parliament  in  1340  the 
sole  right  to  direct  taxation,  and  in  1362  to 
the  increase  of  the  customs;  while,  under 
Richard  II.,  the  indirect  control  by  appro- 
priation and  audit,  and  the  rule  settled  in 
1401,  that  grants  be  made  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  permanently  secured  the  principle 
that  rcKlress  precedes  supply,  as  the  downfiill 
of  Richard  U.  decided  against  the  daim  of 
the  crown  to  an  ordaining  power  tantamount 
to  the  law-making  power  of  Parliament. 
**  The  year  1341  distinctly  marks  the  acqnisi* 
tion  by  the  third  estate  of  its  full  share  of 
Parliamentary  power,  the  Commons  asserting, 
and  the  Lords  allowing  them,  an  equal  sbaiv 
in  the  common  demand  of  right  and  control  ** 
(Stubbe). 

In  legislation  it  had  already  in  1327  be> 
come  the  rule  to  say  "  at  the  petition  of  th«» 
Commons,"  instead  of  *'by  their  assent.'* 
And  this  was  made  a  reality,  the  real  initia- 
tive was  given  to  them,  when  in  1439  the 
petition  was  transformed  into  a  "bill,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  form  of  an  act,"  a  ang« 
which  became  regular  under  the  Tudois.  To 
the  control  of  administration  the  Commons 
had  made  their  first  step  by  their  great  peti- 
tion against  grievances  in  1309,  and  this 
attitude  they  maintained  by  indefatigable 
petitioning  through  the  century,  «^.,  in  1376 
especially;   while  their  being  caUed  on  to 
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ratify  the  depositions  of  Edwaid  11.  and 
Richard  H.  strengthened  their  claim  im- 
mensely, as  did  the  period  of  regency  after 
Edward  HI.,  and  abo%*e  all  the  fact  that,  up 
to  1437.  the  Lancastrian  dynasty's  Parlia- 
mentary title  obliged  the  kings  to  subject 
their  Uouncil  to  instructions  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  constitute  it  of  such  members  as 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Commons.  Even 
Edward  lY.  evaded  rather  than  defied  their 
interference.  The  Tudors  had  the  confidence 
of  their  sabjects,  but  they  packed  the  House 
with  creatures  of  the  court,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction d  more  than  eighty  new  boroughs ; 
vet,  in  the  last  resort,  even  the  Tudors  Imew 
now  to  yield  when  the  temper  of  the  House 
bad  beoi  dangerously  stirred  by  anxiety  as 
to  the  sacceasion,  by  an  ecclesiastical  measm'e 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  or  by 
some  great  defect  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion, such  as  the  abuse  of  monopolies  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  common  spirit  animated  the  whole  House. 
It  was  fax  better  attended,  the  grant  of  freedbm 
of  speech  became  more  of  a  reality  than  the 
warning  with  which  it  was  conjoined  against 
abuse  of  the  grant.  The  old  weapon  odf  im- 
peachment, which  had  proved  so  formidable 
to  unpopular  royal  mimsters  in  1377,  and  in 
13S6,  ami  in  1449,  had  lain  unused  since  then, 
bat  was  brought  forth  once  more  against 
MompesBon  and  Bacon  in  1621,  and  against 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  in  1624,  and,  as  used 
a|2:ainst  Strafford  in  1640,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  ministerial  reliance  on  crown  support. 
Ko  part  of  the  Commons*  work  is  now  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  than  this  supervision 
of  all  public  departments  by  the  machinery 
of  motions  for  a  resolution,  motions  before 
•apply,  and  questions  to  ministers.  Similarly 
the  House,  by  its  representative  character 
and  its  hold  of  the  purse,  has  long  had  practi- 
fiilly  the  final  voice  in  deliberation  on  such 
matters  as  foreign  policy,  and  the  determina- 
ti<4i  of  war  and  peace.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Commons  had  mostly  avoided 
direct  interference  in  such  questions,  but  the 
bilore  of  the  French  wars  had  roused  them  to 
more  straightforward  interposition,  and  this 
jealousy  was  afterwards  revived  by  distrust 
of  the  action  of  the  court.  In  taxation 
the  fourteenth  century  had  seen  the  sole 
right  to  impose  taxes  won  for  Parliament 
by  the  Commons,  the  fifteenth  sees  the 
Commons  secure  the  fruits  of  this  victory 
folely  for  themselves,  for  in  1407  it  was 
allowed  that  a  tax  could  originate  only 
with  the  Commons ;  the  Lords  and  the  clergy 
in  Convocation  have  nothing  to  do  but  prac- 
tically to  follow  with  corresponding  grants. 
This  claim  they  did  not  relax  under  the 
Tudors,  though  it  was  evaded  by  benevolences, 
ind  it  was  this  which  brought  them  first  into 
collision  with  the  Stuart  theory  of  prerogative, 
which  took  nowhere  a  more  offensive  form 
than  in  the  ship-money  and  customs  duties  by 


which  it  aimed  at  superseding  the  representa- 
tive control  of  taxation.  The  Petition  of  Kight 
(1628)  and  the  Bill  of  Bights  (1689)  embodied 
this  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  ^constitu- 
tion, and  it  was  completed  by  the  doctrine 
first  heard  in  1671  and  1680,  and  finally 
vindicated  in  1861  by  their  resolute  action  in 
rejecting  the  Lords*  amendments  to  the  Bill 
for  Repealing  the  Paper  Duties,  that  no 
amendment  can  be  made  in  a  money  bill  of 
the  Commons,  nor  can  the  Lords  even  in- 
directly impose  any  charge.  And  this  the 
language  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  formally  recognises.  It 
is  this  principle  as  much  as  the  necessity 
to  renew  the  Mutiny  Act,  that  gives  the 
Commons  control  over  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  army.  But  with  all  their  sole  con- 
trol, and  the  annual  Appropriation  Act,  and 
Budget,  and  elaborate  machinery  for  audit 
and  for  criticism  of  each  item,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  growth  of  public  expen- 
diture is  not  beyond  tiie  power  of  the  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  to  restrahi.  The 
Grand  Committees  recently  (1882)  established 
may  lead  to  some  more  feasible  means  towards 
this. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  advance  to 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  the  Commons 
have  sometimes  made  errors ;  thus  they  were 
defeated  in  their  attempts  to  tax  the  clergy 
(1449)  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  Lords' 
judicial  powers  (1400,  and  Floyd's  Case, 
1621),  ana  they  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  forcing  bills  through  the  Lords  by  tacking 
them  to  a  money  bill ;  but  most  of  all 
have  tiiey  misjudged  their  dignity  in  the 
interpretation  they  have  sometimes  given  to 
Privilege  of  the  House.  As  to  the  elections 
in  the  shires,  Acts  had  been  passed  in  1406 
and  1430  to  check  the  interference  respec- 
tively of  the  sheriff  and  of  others  than 
freeholders;  but  the  cognisance  of  disputed 
elections  lay  with  king  and  Council  until 
the  Commons  took  notice  of  such  cases  in 
1553  and  1586,  and  in  1604  entered  on  an 
indecisive  conflict  with  the  Chancery,  since 
which  date,  however,  or  indisputably  since  the 
Aylesbury  Case  (q.v.)  in  1704,  the  House  has 
been  judge  of  its  own  elections,  a  function 
it  deput^  to  a  committee  from  1790,  and 
from  1868  more  honourably  delegated  to 
the  judges,  with  marked  results  on  the 
purincation  of  the  public  tone  in  relation  to 
bribery,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stringent  clauses 
of  the  Bill  of  1883.  [Bribery.]  As  to  privi- 
lege of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
arrest,  the  first  important  case  to  be  noticed 
is  that  when  the  Speaker,  Thorpe,  was  im- 
prisoned on  an  action  of  trespass  brought  by 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1463.  But  Henry  VIII., 
in  Ferrers*  Case  (1543)  supported  their  claim, 
and  James  I.  had  to  allow  it  in  his  first 
Parliament  {Shirley*s  Case),  and  it  has  been 
allowed  consistently  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  extended  to 
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members*  servants.  The  House  has  always 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  its  own  memhers 
by  committal  or  expulsion,  though  the  former 
expires  at  a  prorogation,  and  is  so  far  inferior 
to  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 
The  important  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech 
was  not  acquired  till  the  Lancastrian  reigns, 
and  was  little  respected  by  the  Tudor  kings, 
but  under  the  Stuarts  the  release  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  others  (1G29),  and  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  the  Five  Members  (1642), 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  by  the 
King's  Bench  and  its  final  enunciation  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  It  stiU  was  found 
necessary,  after  the  undignified  dispute  with 
Stockdale  (1837-40),  to  pass  an  Act  protecting 
printers  of  Parliamentary  papers  from  liability, 
to  actions  for  libel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
appealing  to  privilege  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  debat^  the  Commons  had  put  Wilkes 
into  the  position  of  a  representative  of  a  just 
and  irresistible  popular  denuind  (1771)  and 
they  have  more  prudently  given  up  this  pre- 
tension, as  well  as  the  inconvenient  custom 
of  excluding  strangers  at  a  single  member's 
request. 

The  constitution  and  structure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  also  a  history  of  its  own. 
In  1295,  37  counties  and  116  boroughs  were 
represented;  the  Tudor  period  saw  the  addition 
of  two  English  counties  with  two  members, 
and  12  Welsh  countiea  with  one  member  each, 
and  more  than  80  boroughs.  It  was  not  until 
Cliarles  II.'s  reign  that  the  Palatinate  of 
Durham  first  sent  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  number  of  boroughs 
increased  up  to  1832,  and  in  the  inter- 
val 46  members  had  been  added  for  Scot- 
land, 100  for  Ireland,  and  five  for  the  Uni- 
versities. After  manv  proposals  for  reform 
extending  to  the  miadle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  1868 
transferred  members  from  many  boroughs  to 
the  counties^  and  increased  the  representa- 
tion of  ScotUud  and  Ireland;  the  total  now 
being  658.  [Refoilm.]  In  1430  the  franchise 
was  dedareci  to  belong  only  to  40s.  free- 
holders; in  1707  a  property  qualification  for 
members  waa  required ;  but  the  former  was 
enlarged  by  the  Bill  of  1832,  the  latter 
aboli&edin  1858.  [Frastcuisb.]  The  origi- 
nal theory  of  the  representative  svstem  under 
which  a  member  was  a  delegate  n^m  a  parti- 
cular place  had  always  tended  to  be  tacitly 
dropp<xi  in  favour  of  the  wider  senatorial 
theory  that  each  member  represents  the  whole 
Commons ;  and  occasional  endeavours  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  require  from  candidates 
residence  as  a  qualification  were  fortunately 
never  acted  on.  A  greater  necessity  was  to 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the  House 
and  make  its  representative  character  a  reality 
by  excluding  law  vers  (1372, 1404),  maintainors 
(1 350,  &c.),  and  sheriffsri 372  and  afterwards) ; 
but  the  *'  undertakers  *^  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  placemen  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  were  not  satis&ctonly 
excluded  till  the  rule  established  in  1707 
disqualifying  pension  holders,  and  even 
obliging  members  appointed  to  office  to  seek 
re-eleotion. 

But  the  essential  defect  in  the  Commons  as 
a  representative  House  up  to  1832  lay  else- 
where. The  representative  system  which 
when  first  constituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  was  an  honest  reflex  of  the  social  state, 
failed  to  expand  to  meet  the  expansion  of 
society;  the  villeins  who  were  unfit  for 
representation  in  1295  had  acquired  practical 
independence  before  1381  ;  the  boroughs 
which  were  worthy  of  representation  at  1296 
fell  into  decay  as  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  the 
population  sbafted  from  the  south  of  £ngland 
to  the  north.  Thus  the  Commons  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  ceased  to  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation  of  contemporary  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence;  yet  reform  was  delayed  till  it  was 
almost  enforced  by  revolution,  a  pregnant 
lesson  which  statesmanship  will  do  well  to 
learn  of  history.    [Parliament.] 

Hatsell,  PrecedentB ;  Hallam.  Mii^  Agt* 
and  Conttitutional  History ;  Oneist,  Vtrmcltun^f' 
r§c1U  and  Doa  Self-government;  May,  ComtHLn- 
Monai  HiiiUiry  ;  Cobbett,  Parluim«nlary  flufor ji, 
andJoumola  (^Hoiwco/OommoiM;  andespedalij 
Stnbbt,  Conttttutional  Hintory;  aadMaj,  Tttatw 
on  Proeedwre  and  Praetiee  ofPaHiam«nt. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Commonwealth,  Trb,  a  term  for- 
merly employed  to  signify  the  general  weal, 
and  the  nanon  with  its  inhabitants,  wus 
specially  adopted  to  designate  the  government 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Chark'S 
I.  in  Jan.,  1649,  and  the  establishment  of 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  in  Dec.,  1653.  After 
the  forcible  election  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers by  Colonel  Pride,  Dec.  6, 1648,  the  House 
of  Commons  consisted  of  eighty  members.  On 
Feb.  6,  1649,  seven  days  after  the  execution 
of  Charles,  this  mutilated  House  resolved  that 
the  House  of  Peers  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
on  the  next  day  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  office  of  a  king.  These 
resolutions  were  afterwards  enlodged  in  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  a  further  Act  passed 
enacting  that  the  people  of  England  and  uf 
all  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  should 
be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  frt^e 
State  (May  19,  1649);  the  executive  was 
vested  in  a  Council  of  State  of  forty-one 
menibers,  re-elected  by  the  Parliament  yearly. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  members, 
this  Council  always  consisted  of  members  of 
Parliament.  The  average  attendance  of  the 
House  was  about  fifty,  and  as  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Council  were  also  the  roost 
active  members  of  Parliament,  it  was  the 
Council  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  government.  There  was  no  indi- 
vidual responsibility ;  all  work  being  done  hv 
committees  formed  of  members  of  the  Council, 
and  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  both  bodies 
united. 
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The  Republic  rested  entirely  for  its  main- 
toianoe  on  the  army.  Tet  amongst  the  mass 
of  officers  and  solc^ers  no  desire  was  felt  for 
the  «>ntinued  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. Before  the  execution  of  Charles  a 
project  drawn  up  by  Ireton  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  demanding  its  speedy 
dissolntion,  and  proposing  the  election  of 
triennial  Parliaments,  a  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral system,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
The  Parliament  was,  however,  unwilUng  to 
decree  its  own  dissolution,  and  the  dangers 
with  wh«ch  the  new  government  was  sur- 
rounded justified  its  refusal  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  consideration.  It  had  to  face  the 
hostility  of  the  Presbyterian  section  of  the 
Puritan  party,  as  well  as  of  old  Royalists  and 
Irish  CaUiolics.  Both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of 
the  three  countries.  Prince  Rupert  ruled  the 
Channel  at  the  head  of  some  revolted  ships. 
Foreign  princes  refused  to  recognise  the 
Republic  Dangerous  mutinies  broke  out 
amongst  the  Fifth-Monarchists  and  Levellers 
in  the  army.  These,  however,  were  quickly 
Eoppressed,  by  the  energy  and  decision  of 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  in  dealing  with  the 
rautineers.  An  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the 
press  (Sept.  20,  1649).  An  engagement  to  be 
true  and  faithfal  to  the  Commonwealth, 
as  establiflhed  without  king  or  House  of 
Lords,  was  required  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminaiy  to  holoing  any  office  in  Church  or 
^te  (Oct.  12),  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  was 
rendered  universal  (Jan.  2,  1650).  In  Ireland 
Cromwell  in  nine  months  brought  the  greater 
put  of  the  country  again  into  subjection  to 
England.  The  following  year  his  great 
victorias  gained  over  the  Soots  ,at  Dunbar 
(Sept.  3,  1650)  and  Worcester  (Sept.  3,  1661) 
destroyed  for  the  time  all  hope  of  a  Presby- 
terian or  Boyalist  reaction,  and  reduced  Scot- 
land to  the  condition  of  a  subject  province. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries.  An  Act 
was  passed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
which  excepted  from  pardon  all  persons  who 
had  taken  port  in  the  massacre  of  1643,  and 
confiscated  a  large  amount  of  land  belonging 
to  Irish  Catholics  (Aug.  12, 1652).  A  further 
bill  was  brought  in  for  the  planting  of 
Protestant  families  on  the  land  thus  confis- 
cated. 

In  March,  1649,  the  Council  of  State 
appointed  Milton  its  secretary  for  foreign 
toDgnea.  After  the  victory  of  Worcester, 
foreign  princes,  who  before  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  Bepublic,  sought  its  friendship. 
Baring  the  two  yean  in  which  Cromwell  was 
reducing  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Bepub- 
licsns  in  London  had  raised  a  formidable 
navT — ^Prince  Bupert,  driven  by  Admiral 
Blak:e  from  the  month  of  the  Tagns  when  he 
sought  refuge,  saw  his  fleet  dispersed  and  de- 
stroyed on  the  Mediterranean  (1649).  Com- 
mercial jealousy  led  to  the  passing  of  the 


Navigation  Act  (Oct.  9,  1651),  intended  to 
transfer  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
Englishmen,  and  in  the  ensuing  summer  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
Provinces.  In  an  engagement  off  Dover  the 
English  under  Blake  were  worsted  by  the 
Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.  In  Feb.,  1653, 
the  hostile  fleets  again  engaged  off  Portland 
Isle,  when  the  Dutch  were  defeated  and  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  Texel. 

After  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  the 
question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
again  rose  into  prominence.  Various  Acts 
had  been  passed  by  which  the  House  sought 
to  express  its  regard  for  religion  and  morality, 
but  the  chief  reform  demanded  remained  un- 
executed, nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
ever  have  the  energy  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  results  in  the  directions 
required.  The  reform  of  the  law,  a  definite 
settlement  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  the  termination  of 
the  system  of  sequestering  the  estates  of 
former  delinquents,  and  of  governing  by  means 
of  committees,  appeared  no  nearer  attainment 
than  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Re- 
public. The  impracticability  of  compromise 
Detween  the  so-called  Republicans,  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  others,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  existing  form  of  government,  and  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  form  the  govern- 
ment should  assume,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Puritan  party  was  assured, 
led  to  the  sudden  and  forcible  ejection  of  the 
members  &om  their  seats  by  Cromwell  (April 
19,  1653). 

From  this  time,  Cromwell  was  practically 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  which  was 
for  the  time  carried  on  by  a  council  of  thirteen, 
including  himself  and  eight  other  officers. 
In  July,  in  answer  to  his  summons,  there 
met  an  assembly  of  139  persons,  known  as 
the  Little  Parliament,  or  as  Barebones'  Par- 
liament, from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
a  leather-seller — Barbon,  a  London  Baptist. 
It  was  representative  of  the  reforming  party, 
and  was  divided  nearly  equally  between  a 
more  radical  but  small  majority,  and  a  hirge, 
loss  radical,  minority.  It  passed  Acts  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  the  institution  of 
civil  marriages.  It  also  brought  in  bills 
affecting  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  voted  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  further  voted  that  the 
choice  of  ministers  should  be  vested  in  their 
parishioners,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  the  report  of  a  committee  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  tithes.  These  votes  on 
the  Church  question  represented  the  triumphs 
of  those  who  desired  to  effect  the  severance  of 
Church  and  State.  The  minority,  opposed  to 
a  voluntary  system,  took  opportunity  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament  of  resigning  their 
authority  to  Cromwell.     The  officers  of  the 
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army  determined  to  restore  the  execative  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  person,  and,  on  Dec.  16, 
Cromwell  was  installed  head  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Colmdars  of  8taU  Paptn  (thmettio  Smet) 
during  the  CammorvweaLth,  edited  bjr  Mrs. 
Green;  Soobell,  Collection  of  Ado  and  Ordi' 
nanoeo  made  in  Parliament  from  1640—1656; 
Thnrloe,  Collection  of  State  PajMrt ;  White- 
locke,  Memorialt  of  Englieh  Affaire  ;  Ladlow. 
lf«nvo«r«;  Tfc«  iletnoire  and  Life  of  Colonel 
Hufchineon,  by  his  Wife :  Brodie,  Conetitidional 
Hietory  from  the  Aceeeeion  of  Charlee  I.  to  th§ 
Beetoratum  ;  Godwin,  Hietory  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  from  ite  Commencement  to  the 
Rettoraiion  of  Cnarlee  II.;  Gnisot,  Hietory  of 
(Hivet  Cromwell  and  tfc«  Englieh  CommontseaUh. 
For  Scotland,  see  espedallj  Lettere  and  Jowmale 
of  Robert  Baillt«,  which  extend  from  1637  to  1662 ; 
and  Barton,  Hieiory  of  Scotland ;  for  Ireland, 
Carte,  Collection  of  OriqinaX  Lettere  and  Pavers, 
and  A  Hietory  of  the  Life  of  Jamee,  Dvie  of 
Ormond,  bj  the  same  author.       rg^  ^^  q. -i 

Componndars,  Thb,  were  a  section  of 
the  Jacobite  party  who  wished  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  "but  for  a  restoration 
accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty,  and  by 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm." 
Tliey  obtained  their  name  about  1692.  The 
Compounders  formed  the  main  strmgth  of 
ih.e  Jacobite  party  in  England ;  but  the  more 
violent  party  or  N'on-Compounders  were  all- 
powerful  at  St.  Qermains.  Their  leader  at 
St.  Germains  was  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who 
resigned  in  1693.  They  were  much  offended 
by  James's  Declaration  in  1692,  and  shortly 
afterwards  recommended  that  James  should 
resign  in  favour  of  his  son,  on  his  refusal  to 
accept  these  conditions,  part  of  which  was  the 
observance  of  the  Test  Oath.  The  remainder 
of  their  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  party. 
[Jacobitbs.] 

Comprehension  Bill,  Thb  (1689),  was 

a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
A  measure  of  similar  tendency  had  been  advo- 
cated on  the  occasion  of  the  enactment  of  tho 
Test  Act,  but  had  been  allowed  to  drop. 
Another  proposal  of  similar  tendency,  a  bul 
to  relieve  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the 
penalties  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  suffered  a 
similar  fate  in  1680.  Nottingham's  Bill  pro- 
vided that  all  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  members  of  both  Universities, 
should  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  on  signing 
a  declaration  that  they  approved,  and  would 
support,  *'  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England ; "  scrupled 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  wearing  of  a  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  admission 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  christening, 
and  the  reception  of  tho  Eucharist  in  a  kneel* 
ing  position,  were  left  at  discretion  ;  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  might  acquire  all  the  privi- 


leges of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  submitting  to  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop.  This  bill  was  mutilated  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  a  petition  subetitated 
that  the  king  would  call  the  houses  of  Con- 
vocation "  to  be  advised  with  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.'*  The  Nonconformist  clergy,  them- 
selves accustomed  to  independence,  and  dis- 
liking formal  subscriptions  of  faith  and  com- 
pulsory  uniformity,  were  not  anxious  for  the 
passing  of  the  measure ;  and  so  the  scheme  of 
comprehension  was  allowed  to  fall  absolutely 
and  finally  to  the  ground." 

ComptOBy  Hbn&t  (6. 1632,  d.  1713),  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  army, 
but  soon  after  relinquished  the  military  for 
the  clerical  profession.  In  1669  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Chxist  Church;  in  1674,  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1676  was  translated  to 
London.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
James  II.  by  disregarding  the  rojral  order  pro- 
hibiting controversial  sermons,  and  was  smi- 
p^ded  from  his  episcopal  functions.  Ho 
joined  Danby  and  others  in  inviting  William 
of  Orange  to  England,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  &e  Bevolution.  He  assisted  in  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  but,  being 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  tho 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  from  that  time 
took  little  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Compnztf atioB  was  a  mode  of  defence 
allowed  Dy  ^glo-Saxon  law.  When  a  man 
was  accused  o3f  any  crime,  he  might,  if  be 
chose,  purge  himself  by  tho  oaths  of  twelve 
meu,  if  he  could  find  that  number  to  swear  to 
his  innocence.  After  the  Conquest,  compur- 
gation gradually  fell  into  disuse,  tiiongh  it 
was  specially  retained  as  an  alternative  to 
ordeal  of  battle  in  certain  chartered  towns. 
The  compurgators  were  not  a  jury,  but 
a  body  of  sworn  witnesses  to  chs^vctn*. 
Compurgation  was  a  custom  common  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Toutonio  tribes,  and  the 
number  of  compurgators  required  in  eariy 
times  varied  according  to  the  heinousness  of 
the  offence,  the  rank  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  and  in  some  cases  reached  one 
hundred ;  in  England  it  was  usually  twelve. 
Thorp«,  Ancient  Lair«,  76 ;  Bnmner,  Sekiturf^ 

richtt  StnblM,  Const.  Hiet.;  Qnitot,  Qioiheatvm 

in  France. 

Comyn,  John,  Lord  of  Badbnocr,  mar- 
ried Marjory,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  influence, 
and,  on  the  competition  for  the  Scotch  throne 
in  1291,  put  in  a  claim  as  a^deaoendant  of 
Donald  Bane.  He  had  been  nkmed  a  regent 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  and,  in  1289,  was  ons 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  sent  to  Salisbary 
to  confer  about  the  marriage  of  the  young 
queen  to  Prince  Edward  of  England. 

Comyn,  John,  called  *<  the  Bed  ^  {d.  1306), 
was  the  son  of  John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch, 
and   Marjory,  sister   of   John   BalioL     Ia 
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1298,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (q.T.)>  ^ 
wBfl  dkoieii  one  of  the  three  guardians  of 
Scotland^  and  in  1302  defeated  the  English 
troops  at  Boelin,  while  in  the  following 
year  he  made  an  unsacoessfol  attempt  to 
relieTe  Stirling.  In  Feb.,  1 304,  he  had  down 
his  arms  and  snbmitted  to  Edward  I.,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  counselled  to  pat  Bruce  to 
death.  Brace  met  Gomyn  in  the  convent  of 
the  Minoritea,  at  Dumfries,  charged  him  with 
hia  treachery,  and  stabbed  hmi,  Feb.  10, 
1306.  Bruce  and  Comyn  were  at  this  time 
the  two  rival  claimants  for  Scotland — Comyn 
as  the  grandson  of  Derorguilla,  having  Uie 
same  claim  which  John  Baliol  had  taooess- 
fuUy  established  in  1292. 


{d.  629)  was  the  son  of 
Eocha,  who  resigned  the  kin^^m  of  Dalriada 
in  hia  favonr,  627.  In  this  year  Conadh 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Ardoorran  in  Ireland 
on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Dalriads;  and  two 
^ears  later  was  defeated  at  another  battle 
m  Ireland,  fighting  against  the  Cruithough 
and  his  own  uther,  who  was  liow  apparently 
king  of  the  Galloway  Picts. 

Coanflrmatio  Cartamm  (1297)  was 

the  name  given  to  an  important  document  in 
which  Edward  I.,  under  pressure  from  the 
barons  and  clergy,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  constitutional  rights  established  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.  It  was  obvious 
that  tiie  Great  Charter,  in  the  mutilated 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  in  1226, 
was  not  sufficient  guarantee  against  arbitrary 
taxation  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
barons  accordingly  drew  up  a  series  of  new 
articles  to  be  added  to  the  Great  Charter,  and 
these  the  king  was  obliged  to  concede.  The 
articles  were  seven  in  number: — (1)  The 
Charters  are  confirmed,  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  every  point  without  breach.  (2)  Any 
jadgment  given  henceforth  contrary  to  the 
points  of  the  Charters  aforesaid  by  the 
justices,  or  by  anv  other  royal  ministers,  to 
be  undone,  and  holden  for  nought.  (3)  Copies 
of  the  Charters  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cathedral 
churdbes  of  the  realm,  and  read  twice  a  year 
to  the  people.  (4)  The  bishops  are  to  ex- 
commnnicate  all  who  break  the  Charters. 
(5)  The  exactions  by  which  the  people  have 
in  former  times  been  aggrieved  not  to  be 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  (6)  For  no  busi- 
ness henceforth  will  the  crown  take  such 
manner  of  aids,  tasks,  or  prizes  but  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the 
coramon  profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient 
aids  and  prizes  due  and  accustomed.  (7)  For- 
asmnch  as  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  have 
been  aore  grieved  with  the  maltote  of  wools, 
we,  at  their  requests,  have  clearly  released  it, 
and  have  granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  that 
we  win  not  talre  such  thing  nor  any  other 
witlurat  their  common  assent  and  good-will, 
saving  to  us  and  to  our  heiis  the  custom  of 
wools,  skxni^  and  leather  granted  before  by 


the  commonalty  aforesaid.  The  confirmation 
of  the  Charters  may  be  held  to  complete  the 
work  begun  at  Kuimymede.  "It  estab* 
lished,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  *'the  principle 
that  for  all  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  the 
consent  of  the  nation  must  be  asked,  and 
made  it  clear  that  all  transgressions  of  that 
principle,  whether  within  the  letter  of  the 
law  or  beyond  it,  were  evasions  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution." 

Stubbs,  CcnaL  flwt. ;  SAmI  CharUn,  487,  Mf. 

CoBg^  d'Slire — "leave  to  elect" — ^is  a 
Norman-French  phrase,  signifying  the  sove- 
reign's permission  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  vacant  see  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  In  pre-Korman  times,  the  bishops 
were,  as  a  rule,  appointed  by  the  king  in  the 
witenagemot,  tiiough  there  occasionally  occur 
instances  of  an  election  more  or  less  free — as 
in  the  case  of  Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(839).  After  the  Korman  Conquest,  the  elec- 
tion became  by  degrees  canonical,  though 
even  then  the  election  was  held  in  the  king*s 
chapel,  and  so  much  under  his  influence  as  to 
be  little  more  than  nominally  free ;  and  the 
dispute  about  investiture  between  Henry  I.  and 
Anselm  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  to  confer  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  chapters. 
In  1 164  a  clause  in  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don mentions  the  custom  that  elections  to 
bishoprics  should  be  "  by  the  chief  clergy  of 
the  Church,  assembled  in  the  king*s  chapel, 
icith  the  assent  of  the  king  ;  "  whilst,  in  1214, 
John,  by  a  special  charter,  made  a  grant  to 
the  chapters  of  free  canonical  election,  re- 
serving, however,  to  the  king  the  right  of 
licence  and  approvaL  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  Magna  Charta,  and  again  in  1361 
by  Edward  III. ;  and  in  spite  of  various 
attempts  at  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  the  crown  as  a  rule  managed  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  its  nominees.  In  1634, 
an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  provided  that  with 
the  eongi  tPilire  the  king  was  also  to  send  the 
name  of  the  person  he  wished  to  be  elected ; 
and  that  if  the  election  is  delayed  beyond 
twenty  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  royal 
licence,  or  if  any  other  than  the  royal  nond- 
nee  was  chosen,  the  dean  and  chapter  were  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  Prsemunire  (q.v.).  It 
was  also  provided  that  after  a  delay  of  twelve 
days  on  the  part  of  the  chapter  the  king 
mi^ht  fill  up  tiie  vacant  see  by  letters  patent. 
This  is  still  the  method  of  appointing  to 
buBhoprics  in  England.  In  Ireland,  before 
the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  the  nominations 
were  made  by  letters  patent.    [Bishop.] 

ConffletOBy  Hbxrt  BaooKB  Paknell, 
Lord  (f.  1776,  d,  1842),  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pamell, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  His 
dder  brother  being  bom  a  cripple  without  the 
use  of  speech,  the  estates  were  settled  upon 
Henry  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  1789. 
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He  entered  Parliament  in  1802  as  member 
for  Portarlington.  He  devoted  himself,  espe- 
cially during  his  Parliamentary  career,  to 
the  questions  of  the  Corn  Law  Reform  and 
Catholic  Relief,  and  soon  became  promi- 
nent as  a  champion  in  the  Opposition.  He 
also  published  several  pamphlets  of  some 
weight  on  these  questions.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  session  of 
1828.  His  motion,  in  1830,  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  List,  on  which  the  ministry  was  out- 
voted, produced  the  downfall  of  the  Welling- 
ton administration.  He  afterwards  sat  for 
Queen's  County  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
subsequently  represented  Dundee.  Ho  was 
created  a  peer  August  11,  1841.  He  died  by 
his  own  hand,  May,  1842. 

Coningsby,  Thomas,  Earl  {d.  1729),  was 
member  for  Leominster  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.     He  was  "  a  busy  and  unscru- 

? ulcus  Whig."  He  accompanied  the  king  to 
reland  in  the  capacity  of  Paymaster-General. 
On  the  departure  of  William  to  England  he 
was  created  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  To- 
gether with  his  colleagues,  he  was  guilty  of 
hanging  a  man  named  Oafney,  who  turned 
informer  in  a  murder  case.  He  superintended 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  During 
the  next  six  months,  by  his  unprincipled 
rapacity,  and  by  the  favour  he  showed  to 
Roman  Catholics,  he  succeeded  in  alienating 
all  classes,  and  was  recalled.  In  1701  we  find 
him  voting  for  the  Resumption  Bill,  although 
he  had  received  considerable  grants  of  Irish 
land.  "He  was,'*  says  Macaulay,  "an  un- 
principled man :  he  was  insatiable  of  riches ; 
and  he  was  in  a  position  in  which  riches  were 
easily  to  bo  obtained  by  an  unprincipled 
man.'*  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anno, 
Coningsby  was  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain. 

ConnailSfllt.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Oonnaught,  originally  called  Olnegmacht, 
comprised,  roughly  speaking,  the  present 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan,  afterwards  added  to 
Ulster.  According  to  tradition,  when  the 
Scoti  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  their 
great  chief,  Tuathal  {d,  eirea  160  a.d.), 
reigned  over  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Olneg-. 
macht,  and  in  the  great  division  of  the 
country  between  his  grandson  Con,  or  Cond, 
"  of  the  hundred  battles,"  and  the  rival  king, 
Mug  of  Munster  (whence  came  the  terms 
Leitii-Cuinon, "  Con's  half,"  for  north  Ireland, 
and  Leith-Mogha,  "Mug's  half,"  for  south 
Ireland),  the  district  now  known  as  County 
Clare,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Olnegmacht,  was  transferred  to  Munster. 
About  this  time  the  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
changed  from  Olnegmacht  to  Connaught.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Laeghaire,  Connaught  was 
converted  to  Christianitj*  by  St.  Patrick 
(about  433).  In  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Irii^  Pentarchy,  Connaught  was  a  fairly  com- 


ptct  kingdom,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Ard- 
Kiagh,  or  chief  monarch  of  Ireland,  usually 
chosen  from  the  king^  of  Meath.  Its  power 
was  at  its  height  in  561,  when  Fergus 
defeated  the  Ard-Riagh  Diarmid  at  the  battle 
of  Sligo ;  but  soon  s^rwards  the  kingdom 
split  up  into  principalities,  and  continued 
through  the  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the 
nobles  unpatriotically  sided  vrith  the  invader, 
though  they  afterwards  changed  sides  and 
aided  Brian  Boru  in  winning  the  great  battle 
of  Clontarf  (1014).  Soon  after  this,  the  great 
sept  of  the  O'Connors  of  Roscommon  be- 
came prominent  in  Connaught,  and  began  to 
wage  civil  war  with  the  O' Neils  of  Ulster 
and  the  O'Briens  of  Munster.  Turlogh 
O'Brien  drove  the  reigning  O'Connor  from 
his  kingdom  in  1079,  but  Turlogh  0*Connor 
overran  the  whole  of  Munster  in  1118,  and 
followed  this  up  by  taking  Dublin.  His  son, 
Roderic  O'Connor,  claimed  the  title  of  Ard- 
Riagh  of  Ireland,  and  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  in  Dublin  in  1166.  Soon  afterwards  he 
drove  Dermot  Macmurrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
from  his  kingdom,  whereupon  the  latter 
sought  help  from  Henr}'  II.  of  England,  and 
the  English  invasion  followed.  Koderic,  a 
man  of  indolent  disposition,  made  little  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  but  did  homage  to  Henry 
in  1175,  when  tbe  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
was  reserved  to  him  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Leinster,  Waterford,  and  Dun- 
garvan.  His  son,  Cathal,  pursued  the  same 
policy  on  John's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1210. 
Henry  IH.,  however,  by  a  gjeat  breach  of 
good  faith,  granted  the  country,  in  1225,  to 
Richard  de  Burgh,  and  after  a  terrible 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  holding  hia  own 
against  tho  O'Connors,  who  were,  as  usual, 
split  up  into  several  factions;  and  the  sept 
was  almost  annihilated  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IL,  when  Felim  O'Connor  joined  Edward 
Bruce,  and  was  defeated  by  his  kinsman  Rory, 
supported  by  the  Burghs  and  Berminghams 
at  Athonry  (1316).  About  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  Burghs  of  Connaught,  the  youngi^r 
branch,  threw  off  their  alleg^iance  to  the 
English  crown,  and  Connaught  was  divided 
between  their  leaders,  while  they  changed 
their  name  at  the  same  time  to  that  of  Burko. 
The  race  rapidly  degenerated ;  they  adopted 
Irish  manners  and  intermarried  freely  with 
the  O'Connors,  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  (1367).  The  power  of  tho  lattor 
revived,  so  that  by  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  still  claimed  to  be 
kings,  and  had  extended  their  dominions  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Dublin.  Their 
strength  was,  however,  checked  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham, 
who  built  a  castle  at  Athlone  to  curb  Con- 
naught. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Burkes 
suffered  a  sterner  punishment ;  they  had  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  Ulster  and  Munster 
insurrections,  but  at  last,  in  1576,  when  the 
hated   Sir   Nicholas  Malby  was   appointed 
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Preddent  of  Coxmaaght,  they  arose  in  rebel* 
lion.      The  whole  of   the    coontrv  was  in 
return  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
unfortunate  race  nearly  exterminated  in  that 
and  the  following  years.    In  1560  Connaught 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into 
counties  by  Act  of  Parliament.    Clare,   or 
Thomond,    originally    part    of    Connaught, 
was  soon  afterwards  added  to  it  again,  but 
after  a  little  while  again  became  part    of 
Manster.   [Burkx  ;  O'Connor.]   In  the  reign 
of  Charles  il  an  /if ^M»ry  into  Titietin  Connaught 
was   made  at  the  instance  of  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Lord  Stratford,  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.    The  idea  was  first  mooted 
in  1634,  but  was  laid  aside  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  Parliament.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  had  voted  the  necessary  supplies, 
Charl^  broke  his  promise  of  making  sixty 
years*  possession  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  1635,  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  defective  titles  in  Connaught, 
wishing  to  dispossess  the  landlords  and  colonise 
the  country  on  the  plan  which  James  I.  had 
pursued  in  Ulster.     After  the  juries  had  been 
warned  what  tiie  consequences  of  contumacy 
would  be,  the  commission  went  to  work,  and 
soon  declared  that  the  lands  of  the  Burkes 
about  Athlone — in  fact,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  province — ^belonged  to  toe  crown.    For 
this  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
was  permitted  to  retain  some  of  his  own 
lands.    In  most  cases  the  landlords  had  no 
title-deeds  to  show,  and  those  who  had  were 
forced  to  pay  large  fines  for  their  confirmation. 
In  Galway  alone  the  jury  refused  to  find  for 
the  king ;  they  were  &iea  £4,000  each  and 
imprisoned,   when  the  sheriff,   on  whom  a 
penalty  of  £1,000  was  imposed,  died.      The 
Trmuplaniation    to    Connaught   was    effected 
daring  the  Protectorate.     Cromwell   deter- 
mined, in  1653,  to  confine  the  Irish  nation 
to   the    desolated  province   of    Connaught, 
and  declared  that  they  must  transplant  them- 
selves thither  within  seven  months  on  the 
penalty  of  death.     There  they  were  to  be 
enclosed  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  to  whom  a 
strip  of  land,  a  mile  wide,  running  round  the 
coast  and  the  Shannon,  was  assigned.    The 
populationwas  now  reduced  bv  war  and  banish- 
ment to  about  850,000,  and  for  them  800,000 
acres  was  set  apart.  By  a  summary  process  the 
estates  of  the  Cathouc  gentry  were  confis- 
cated, according  to  their  degree  of  complicity 
in  the  Irish  rebellion  and  their  resistance  to  the 
Protectorate,  in  various  proportions,  from  one 
to  two-thirds,  which  were  handed  over  to 
adventurers  and  Parliamentary  soldiers,  while 
they  were  forced    to  accept  an  equivalent 
across  the  Shannon.  After  the  appointed  time 
had  passed,  an  Irish  gentleman  was  hanged  for 
refusing  to  transplant,  and  many  hundreds, 
with  their  families,  were  sent  as  ^ves  to 
Barhadoes.  Many  others  were  removed  bodily, 
vith  what  they  could  save  of  their  posses- 
lioni,  to  Connaught.    The  utmost  severity  was 


used  in  the  process,  noble  ladies,  for  instance, 
being  compelled  to  go  on  foot,  and  all  being 
reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  the  bamshed  owners  wandered  about 
their  old  estates,  living  by  outlawry  and  the 
hospitality  of  their  fathers*  tenants.  A  sum 
of  £20  was  laid  on  the  heads  of  these  "  Tories," 
in  1667,  and  their  extermination  decreed,  to- 
gether with  that  of  two  other  "  beasts,"  the 
wolf  and  the  priest.  After  the  Restoration  an 
attempt  was  made  (1661)  to  soften  these  con- 
ditions, the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
declared  that  all  Catholics  who  were  innocent 
of  rebellion  should  be  restored  to  their  estates. 
Those,  however,  who  had  accepted  lands  in 
Connaught  were  forced  to  abide  by  their 
bargains,  and  of  those  who  returned  from 
exile  but  few  obtained  any  redress. 

O'Cuxr ffMamueinM  Malmri4d$  of  AncUnt  Ivx$h 
BUtory;  Fronde,  Bnglith  in  Ir tland,  toL  i. ; 
Ctuack,  Hi$i.  of  th$  Irith  Nation ;  McOee,  Hi$L 
^f  Irdand;  Hav6rtj,flwt.  of  IrAand. 

[L.  C.  S.] 
Conneoticilt.    [Colonies,  Ameaxcjut.] 
Con80rvftti¥6.    [Tort.] 

Consertratom  of  the  Feace.  These 
predecessors  of  our  modem  justices  of  the 
peace  were  persons  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  and  police  in  their 
counties.  Dr.  Stubbs  traces  their  origin  to 
an  edict  of  Hubert  Walter  in  1195.  Accord- 
ing to  this  proclamation  an  oath  against  har- 
bouring or  aiding  thieves  and  robbers  was  to 
be  taken  by  every  one  above  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  usage  dates  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times;  but  its  execution  was  now  assigned 
to  special  knights  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  1230  and  1252  two  or  three  knights  are 
appointed  in  each  shire  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace,  and  in  1253  we  find  the  sheriffs 
summoning  four  men,  and  the  reeve  from 
each  township,  and  twelve  burghers  from 
each  borough,  to  execute  the  same  functions ; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  an  officer 
bearing  the  title  of  '*  Custos  Pacis,"  or 
guardian  of  the  peace,  is  elected  in  the  county 
courts.  Conservators  of  the  same  kind  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  which  deals  so  largely 
with  questions  of  local  police.  Dr.  Stubbs 
considers  that  these  offices  were  originally 
filled  by  the  crown,  but  when  vacant,  by 
election  of  the  shire-moot.  In  the  first 
year  of  Edward  III.  ''good  men"  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  peace  in  each  county, 
but  apparently  were  not  elected  like 
Edward  I.'s  "  Custodes  Pacis."  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  these  Con- 
servators of  the  Peace  were  commissioned  to 
hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  sixteen  years 
later  received  authority  to  do  so  regularly, 
and  they  became  regular  officials  of  the  crown, 
from  whom  they  henceforth  derive  aU  their 
authority. 

Btublit,  Conat.  Hid, 
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Confldlt.  The  Pass  op,  near  Flint,  is 
memorable  lor  a  narrow  escape  of  Henry  II., 
who  was  surprised  here  in  1167  by  the  Wekh 
under  Owen  Gwynnedd. 

Consistory  Courts.    [Ecclbsiabtical 

JuaiSDXOTilUN.J 

Consols  is  the  usual  abbreviation  for  the 
government  stock,  properly  entitled  Three 
per  Cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities.  It 
origrinat^  in  the  prear  1751,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  consolidating  several  separate  stocks 
bearing  interest  at  3  percent.  In  1787  the 
public  debt  was  further  consolidated  by  the 
onion  of  the  Aggregate,  General,  and  South 
Sea  Funds.  By  the  Act  66  Geo.  III.,  o.  98 
(1816),  it  was  united  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment Fund.    [National  Debt.] 

Constable  (derived  from  the  Latin  eomes 
aiabuli,  count  of  the  stable)  was  originally 
an  ofiSce  in  the  Byzantine  court,  the  name 
appearing  in  the  West  about  680  a.d.  In 
Bngland  it  ia  used  in  several  different  senses. 
(1)  It  appears  to  have  been  first  attached 
after  the  Conquest  to  the  keepers  of  the  royal 
castles,  «.y.,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of 
Baynard's  CasUe,  of  Chester  Castle,  &c.,  who 
rapidly  acquired  hereditary  privileges,  and 
exercised  under  weak  kings  usurped  jurisdic- 
tions in  common  pleas,  together  with  oppres- 
sive powers  of  imprisonment,  which  were  not 
finally  abolished  until  1403. 

(2)  The  Lord  High  Constable  appears 
about  the  time  of  Stephen  as  one  of  the 
domestic  dignitaries  of  the  court.  The 
office  existed  indeed  under  the  Norman 
kings,  but  was  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  the  first  High  Constable  who  la  at  all 
prominent  in  history  is  Miles  of  Hereford, 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.  The  High  Constable  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the 
officer  who,  before  the  Conquest,  was  known 
as  the  Staller ;  he  was  quartermaster-general 
of  the  court  and  army.  From  the  Dialog  u» 
de  Seaeeario  we  loam  that  he  was  also,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  he  helped  the  Treasurer  to 
check  the  accounts  of  the  king's  household 
servants.  As  was  the  case  with  the  other 
great  offices  of  the  royal  household,  the  Loi'd 
High  Constable  had,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  become  an  hereditary 
dignity,  and  went,  together  with  the  tenure 
of  certain  manors  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
castle  of  Caldecot  in  Monmouthshire,  into  the 
family  of  Bohun,  through  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Miles  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  extinction 
of  that  line  in  1372  it  was  held  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  (rf.  1397),  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Hereford.  With 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (1399), 
the  office  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  made  Constable  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399,  but  the  office  was  taken 


from  him  in  1403  and  given  to  the  Buke  of 
Bedford.  Subsequently  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set wafl  made  Constable  in  145u,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  considerable  gaps  between 
many  of  the  appointments.  The  Lozd  High 
Constable,  together  with  the  Marshal,  }uLd 
by  the  time  of  Edward  I.  acquired  groat 

Eowers  in  the  management  of  the  army; 
e  superintended  the  mustering,  billeting, 
and  formation  of  troops,  took  care  that 
those  who  owed  service  by  their  tenure 
sent  the  proper  amount  of  men,  and  daring 
the  campaign  held  court  for  the  trial  of  mili- 
tary offences.  In  1296,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  together  with  Bigod  t-he 
Marshal,  refused  to  iake  charge  of  an  army 
destined  for  Guienne,  availing  themselves  of 
the  legal  quibble  that  they  were  only  bound 
to  serve  the  king  in  person,  and  they  gained 
their  point.  From  this  date  also  the  judicial 
fimctions  of  the  Lord  High  Constable  became 
important;  besides  administering  martial  law, 
he  was,  with  the  ^farshal,  whose  functions 
are  by  no  means  distinct,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (q.v.),  and,  as  such, 
decided  questions  of  honour  and  heraldiy. 
These  powers  became  considerably  enlarged, 
and  tended  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  were  strictly 
limited  in  1389.  Edward  IV.,  however,  revised 
and  increased  the  illegal  powers  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  Lancastrians.  The 
Lord  High  Constable  was  empowered  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  cases  of  high  treason,  *'  to 
hear,  examine,  and  conclude  them,  even 
summarily  and  plainly,  without  noise  or  show 
of  judgment,  on  simple  inspection  of  fact.*' 
Richard  III.  bestowed  the  office  on  Henry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  partly,  per- 
haps, with  the  idea  of  making  it  hereditary 
again,  for  Buckingham  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Bohuns.  The  honour  was  conferred  on 
his  son  Edward  by  Henrv  VIL  Henry 
VIII.,  however,  in  1614,  finmng  that  the  fees 
of  the  office  were  exceedingly  burdensome 
to  the  crown,  discharged  Buckingham  from 
his  office.  Since  Buckingham's  dischai^ 
the  Lord  High  Constable  has  only  been 
appointed  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
the  king's  coronation,  and,  in  one  single 
instance  (in  1631),  for  trial  by  combat.  The 
Buke  of  Wellington  officiated  as  Lord  High 
Constable  at  the  last  three  coronations. 

(3)  The  Constablea  of  the  Hundred,  or  High 
Constables,  were  officers  who,  under  the 
Angevin  kings,  performed  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  some  of  the  duties  which  before  the 
Conquest  were  entrusted  to  the  head  man,  or 
reeve  of  the  hundred.  In  a  writ  of  Henry 
III.  (1252),  it  is  provided  that  *<  one  or  two 
chief  constables  should  be  constituted  in 
every  hundred,  at  whose  mandate  all  those 
of  his  hundred  sworn  to  arms  should  as- 
semble," and  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
(1285)  it  was  ordered  that  in  every  hun- 
ored  or  franchise  there  should  be  chosen  two 
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or  more  constables  to  make  the  view  of 
armour.  They  were  elected  by  the  court  leet, 
and  sworn  in  by  the  lord  or  his  steward. 
In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  we  find  that 
they  had  the  power  of  holding  petty  sessions 
for  the  hiring  of  servants.  In  1844  it  was 
provided  that  in  default  of  appointments  in 
the  conzt  leet,  high  constables  might  be 
chosen  by  justices  at  their  special  sessions. 
After  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
the  county  constabulary  (between  the  years 
1839  and  1859),  high  constables  having  be- 
come practically  useless,  the  justices  of  each 
coonty  were  directed  to  consider  and  de- 
termine whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  office  in  each  hundred.    [Hvndbbd.] 

(4)  Hie  l^ty  Constable,  or  Constable  of 
the  ViU,  may,  on  the  analogy  of  the  constable 
of  the  hundred,  be  considered  as  the  de- 
generate descendant  of  the  tithing  man.  He 
also  was  elected  in  the  court  leet  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  in  virtue  of  a 
itatute  passed  in  1673,  the  duty  of  nominating 
and  swearing-in  constables  was  by  degrees 
trsmsfexred  to  justices  of  the  peace.  In  the 
ndgn  of  G«orge  II.  it  was  provided  (in  1751) 
that  no  constable  could  be  sued  without  making 
the  justice  who  signed  the  warrant  a  joint  de- 
f en<bnt.  In  1 842  it  was  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  privileged  classes,  every 
aUe-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-five  who  contributed  to  tiie  poor 
ntoa,  or  held  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value 
ef  £4,  was  liable  to  serve  as  constable.  The 
election  of  the  constabulary  of  boroughs 
imder  the  Municipal  Corp(»titions  Act  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  watch  committee  in 
1832,  and  the  duties  of  tpeeial  eonstabUt, 
who  might  be  sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace  on 
emergendAa,  were  regulated  by  legislation  in 
1827  and  1832. 

(5)  Tk0  Lord  Sigh  ComiabU  of  Scotland 
can  be  trseed  hack  to  the  time  of  David  I. 
In  Scotland,,  ^bob  duties  of  the  High  Constable 
CQDsistsd  in  commaoding  the  army  while  in 
the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Marshal,  judging  all 
transgressions  committed  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  king's  palace,  known  as  the 
eMmer  of  peace.  In  1321,  when  Sir  Gilbert 
Hay  was  made  Earl  of  Enrol,  the  office 
was  made  hereditary  in  his  &mily.  It  was 
expreasly  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  Union, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1747.  It  is  now, 
however,  purely  honorary. 

fltabhs.  OmaC.  Hist.,  i.  ch.  11.  sod  iiL  18. 
SeUet  Ckaftern;  Coke.  InMbam,  iv. ;  Lambard, 
Dirfiii  i/  Camtefcto ;  Stepben,  Commmiarite. 
Statutes  5  and  e  Tict..  a  109;  32  and  SSViot, 
c  «,  aadSSaxidW  Yiet.,  e.  02. 


jy  fourth  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  married  Alan,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Britann^,  to  whom  her  father  gave 
the  earldom  of  Richmond.  In  1090  ahe  died, 
it  is  laid  poisoned  by  some  of  her  husband's 
vaaaala,  who  fbund  her  harsh  and  oppressive. 


Constance  of  Bhitamnt  {d.  1201)  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of 
Britanny.  She  was  married  to  Geoffrey,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor.  After  Geoffrey's  death, 
in  1186,  she  obtained  the  guardianship  of  her 
son  and  the  government  of  the  dudiy,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  marry 
Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  made  himself  so 
hated  in  Britanny  that  on  Henry  II.'s  death, 
in  1189,  he  was  driven  out,  and  Constance 
restored  to  power.  In  1196  she  was  seized 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  her  husband,  and 
imprisoned  for  eignteen  months ;  her  conduct 
during  this  period  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Bretons  was  most  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  her  son,  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
quarrelled  with  her  powerful  mother-in-law, 
Eleanor,  as  well  as  with  her  husband,  from 
whom  she  obtained  a  divorce  in  1198.  She 
now  married  Guy,  brother  of  the  Viscount  of 
Thouars,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters, 
from  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alix,  sprang  the 
Dukes  of  Britanny  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.*8 
reign. 

Constaaca  of  Castilb  {d,  1392)  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
became  the  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  inherited,  through  her,  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

Constantino  {d,  820),  son  of  Fergus,  ex- 
pelled Conall,  King  of  the  Picts,  and  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne  (789),  having  in  all  proba- 
bility authority  over  Dalriada  also.  In  796  some 
monks  from  Landisfame  visited  his  court,  and 
for  them  he  founded  the  church  of  Dunkeld. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus.  The 
reign  of  Constantino  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
marking  the  date  of  the  first  historical  attacks 
of  the  Norsemen  on  the  British  shores.  It 
was  in  793  that  they  buried  the  holy  island 
of  Lindisfame,  and  a  few  years  later  seized 
upon  the  western  islands,  and  slaughtered  the 
monks  of  lona.  By  these  pirates,  who  hence- 
forward for  several  centuries  continued  their 
ravages,  nearly  all  communications  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  time  broken  off. 

Constantino  {d.  877),  son  of  Kenneth, 
succeeded  his  unde  Donald  as  King  of  the 
Picts,  863.  His  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Northmen,  under 
Olaf  the  White,  t^e  son  of  Norsten  the  Red. 
This  chieftain  is  said  to  have  conquered  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland.  When  the  Norwegians 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scotch 
king  at  Dollar  and  Inverdoret,  at  which  last 
batUe  Constantine  was  killed. 

Constantino  (d.  952),  son  of  Aedh, 
reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Alban,  900 — 
943.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  an 
experienced  warrior.  In  904  he  cut  to  pieces 
in  Stratheme  an  invading  body  of  Danes, 
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under  Ivan.  Soon  afterwards  he  united 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  Churches  at  an 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Scone.  In  908 
he  procured  the  election  of  his  brother 
Donald  to  the  throne  of  Strathclyde,  and 
in  918  joined  the  Northumbrians  against 
the  Norsemen,  whose  advance  was  checked 
by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne.  Under  the  year  924  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  amongst 
other  nations  the  Scots  chose  Edward  the  Elder 
for  father  and  lord.  But  these  peaceful  re- 
lations cannot  have  lasted  very  long,  for  in 
934  we  find  Edward's  successor,  Athelstan,  in- 
vading Scotland,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Dun- 
otter,  and  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Caithness  with 
his  fleet.  Constantino,  in  retaliation,  joined 
with  the  Norsemen  and  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  Northumbria 
from  the  English  king,  but  the  united  forces 
were  defeated  at  Brunanburh  (q.v.),  937.  In 
943  Constantino  resigned  his  crown,  and  be- 
came abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  died,  952,  having,  however,  emerged 
for  a  short  time,  in  949,  to  do  battle  with  Kmg 
Edred. 

Skene,  CeUtc  Scotland;  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.; 
Burton,  Hut.  of  SeoUand. 

GonstantillJ  Chloms.  Emperor  of 
Rome  (292 — 306),  ruled  over  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  latter  country. 
Ihe  story  of  his  having  married  a  British 
princess  named  Helena  rests  on  no  good 
authority.  He  defeated  Allectus,  and  re- 
united Britain  to  the  Empire.  He  died  at 
York  in  the  year  306. 

Constitiitions.  Colonial.  [Australia  ; 
Canada  ;  Colonies.] 

Constitlltioily  The  Irish,  of  1782.  In 
1779  the  Irish  Volunteers,  whom  the  care- 
lessness of  the  government  and  the  undefended 
state  of  Ireland  had  allowed  to  become  formid- 
able, had  succeeded  in  frightening  the  govern- 
ment into  repealing  the  trade  restrictions.  The 
movement  was  continued,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Grattan,  aimed  at  legislative  indepen- 
dence. In  1781  Lord  Carlisle,  the  new  viceroy, 
was  ^instructed  to  resist  all  efforts  at  legislative 
independence,  but  nevertheless,  bills  for  the 
repeal  of  Poynings'  Act  (q.v.)  and  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  were  given  notice  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  first,  placing  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the 
English  Parliament,  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
was  carried  in  Dec.,  1781.  The  repeal  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  however,  was  not  carried,  though 
moved  by  Grattan.  When  Parliament  again 
met,  in  Feb.,  1782,  the  Volunteers  assumed  a 
very  threatening  attitude,  and  the  patriot 
party,  backed  by  the  resolutions  of  Dungannon, 
and  aroused  by  the  mention  of  Ireland  in 
some  unimportant  Acts  passed  in  England, 
proceeded,  through  Grattan,  on  Feb.  22, 
1782,  to  move  a  sort  of  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence, but  they  were  beaten  by  137  to  68. 
But,  though  the  resolutions  were  lost,  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  based  had 
been  admitted  by  every  one.  The  Parliament 
was  now  adjourned,  and  when  it  met  again,  in 
March,  the  North  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  office.  On  April  17th 
Grattan  was  content  to  move  an  amendment 
in  the  address  demanding  complete  indepen- 
dence, and  the  House  then  adjourned  to  wait 
for  an  answer  from  England.  On  May  1 7th  re- 
solutions were  passed  in  the  Engli^  Parlia- 
ment conceding  the  repeal  of  Po)'nings*  Act, 
and  of  the  statute  6  George  I.  and  a  bienni&l 
Mutiny  Bill.  On  l^Iay  27th  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment received  the  news,  and  immediately  voted 
£100,000  and  20,000  men  for  the  war.  Flood 
indeed  attempted  to  declaim  against  Eng- 
land's concessions  as  insufficient,  but  failed, 
and  the  House  resolved  **that  the  right  of 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  all  cases, 
internal  and  external,  had  been  already 
asserted  by  Ireland,  and  fully  admitted  by 
England."  The  constitution  of  1782  was  thus 
conceded  ;  though  hailed  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  time,  it  made  corruption  on  a  large  scale 
necessary,  and  convinced  thinking  men  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Union  as  achieved  in  1800. 

Qrattan,  Life  of  Qrattan;  Stanhope,  Mitt,  qf 
Bng, ;  AdolpnuB,  Uitt.  of  George  III. 

GonsnlB  are  persons  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  the  trading  and  commercial  interests 
of  British  subjects  in  foreign  towns.  They 
were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeentii  that 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  them  regu- 
larly. Their  duties  are  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  English  traders ;  to  settie  their 
disputes  where  possible;  to  guard  the  legal 
rights  of  British  subjects  under  foreign  juri»> 
diction;  and  to  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  resident.  By  the 
Consular  Marriage  Act  (12  and  13  Vict.,  c.  68), 
consuls  are  empowered  to  celebrate  marriages 
between  Briti^  subjects  resident  in  their 
district.  They  can  take  evidence  on  oath  as 
to  crimes  committed  on  British  ships,  and  ai« 
empowered  to  send  home  the  offenders  for 
trial ;  and  they  are  also  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  British  shipping,  so  as 
to  see  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  other 
Acts  are  not  violated.  In  some  cases  British 
consuls  are  also  diplomatic  agents  or  chargi* 
efaffaireey  empowered  to  oommsnioate  with 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  stationed,  and  in  this  case  they  ar« 
called  Comula^General.  In  Turkey  and  the 
Levant  the  consuls-general  exercise  the  powen 
conceded  imder  the  capitulations  between 
England  and  the  Porte,  and  are  supreme 
judges  of  the  consular  couxta.  British  consohi 
are  allowed  to  trade  in  tome  towns,  while  at 
other  stations  this  privilege  is  refused. 

Controly  BoAKD  OF.  [East  India  Com- 
pany.] 
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Conventicle  Act,  The  (1664),  enacted 
that  any  one  over  sixteen  years  of  age  pre- 
sent at  an  onlawful  asaemDly  or  conventicle 
was  to  incur  fine  or  imprisonment.  A  oon- 
renticle  was  defined  as  an  a8seml>ly  of  more 
than  five  persons,  besides  the  members  of  a 
family,  moC  together  for  holding  worship  not 
according'  to  the  Church  of  &igland.  In 
1670  the  Act  was  amended,  and  the  penalties 
greatly  lessened,  but  a  severe  fine  imposed  on 
any  one  who  lent  his  house  for  such  meetings. 
The  Conventicle  Act  was  repealed  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689. 

Convention,  Thb  (1688—9),  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Parliament  which  met  after  the 
abdiGation  of  James  II.  to  settle  the  succes- 
Ron.  It  met  on  Jan.  22nd.  It  first  placed 
the  administration  and  the  disposal  of  the 
revenne  in  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  Commons  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
Tot«d  that  it  was  inconsisteat  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  king.  The  Lords,  after  much  discussion, 
negatived  the  resolution  that  the  throne  was 
V34auit,  Danhy'a  paiiy  asserting  that  the 
crown  had  devolved  on  'Mary.  Disputes  there- 
apon  broke  out  between  the  two  Houses.  After 
a  conference,  the  Lords  yielded,  and  a  resolu- 
ihm  was  passed  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  ahoold  be  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  England.  Soon  afterwards  William  and 
Mary  srvived  in  England,  and  the  crown  wa« 
tendered  to  them,  and  accepted  (Feb.  13). 
Aj  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was  established, 
the  question  waa  broached  whether  the  Con- 
vention ehonld  he  turned  into  a  Parliament. 
A  biU  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament 
pEUsed  the  Liords,  and  after  a  sharp  debate  was 
accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  contained  a 
clause  requiring  members  of  both  Houses  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  king  and  queen. 
'*^uch,*'  Bays  Hallam,  '*waB  the  termination 
of  that  coxktest  which  the  house  of  Stuart 
had  maintained  against  the  liberties,  and  of 
late  againat  the  religion,  of  England;  or 
rather,  of  that  far  more  ancient  controversy 
between  the  crown  and  the  people  which  had 
never  been  wholly  at  rest  since  the  reign  of 
John."     [  Rb  voLUTiow .  ] 

Pwrliumentary  Hitt.;  Banke,  fliit.  o/ ]Pna. ; 
Bonet,  Uitt.  o/BU  Ovn  Tim«;  Macauls^,  Hut, 
e/  En^,  :  Hallam,  Oonti.  HUL 

dnxventAxm  Bill,  Thb,  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1793,  declared  the  assem- 
blage of  peraons  calling  themselves  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  illegal.  Fitzgibbon  carried  it,  in 
spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  Grattan  and 
the  Doke  of  Leinster. 

Convention  of  Estates,  The  (1689), 

was  the  name  given  to  the  Scottish  Psrlia- 
ment  which  assembled  on  ^larch  14,  1689, 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Estates  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
King  James  YII.,  "  being  a  professed  Papist, 


did  assume  the  regal  power  and  acted  as  king 
without  taking  the  oath  required  by  law, 
and  hath  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors  invaded  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a 
legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary 
despotic  power,  and  hath  exercised  the  same 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  he  hath  forfaulted  all  right  to 
the  crown,  and  the  throne  is  become  vacant.*' 
On  the  11th  of  April  the  Estates  adopted  the 
Claim  of  Might  which  declared  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  stated  that  no  Papist  could  be  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  Scottish  Church  was 
Presbyterian,  and  finally  declaring  that 
William  and  ^lary  were  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Two  days  later  (April  13)  a 
number  of  resolutions,  called  the  Article*  of 
Grievances,  were  voted.  These  set  forth  a 
number  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
bad  laws  which  the  Estates  desired  to  have 
repealed.  The  Convention  exercised  the 
executive  authority  in  Scotland  till  the  crown 
had  been  duly  onered  to  and  accepted  by 
William  III.,  when  it  became  a  Parliament. 

AcU  of  Parltammt  of  Scotland,  iz. ;    Barton. 
Ri:it.  of  Scotland,  vii.  K5. 

Convention  Parliament,  The  (1660), 

is  the  name  given  to  the  assembly  which  es- 
tablished the  Hestoration  of  Charles  II.  It 
assembled  April  26,  1660,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  "Rump."  It  immediately  accepted  the 
Declaration  of  Breda  (q-v.),  and  issued  an 
address  inviting  Charles  to  accept  the  crown. 
On  the  return  of  Charles,  the  discussions  of  the 
Convention  turned  chiefly  upon  the  questions 
of  the  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
property  which  had  changed  hands,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  the  royal  revenue.  *  In 
regard  to  the  first,  the  amnesty  was  voted  for  all 
but  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  an  Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  holders  of  land  seques- 
trated during  the  interregnum  regaining 
possession  of  their  property.  The  old  feudal 
claims  of  the  crown  for  fines  upon  alienation, 
reliefs,  wardships,  kc^  were  abolished,  and 
the  crown  revenue  was  fixed  at  £1,200,000 
a  year,  raised  partly  from  the  excise,  and 
partly  from  tunziage  and  poundage  now 
granted  to  the  king  for  life.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  settlement  of  the  Church  was  left 
open  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
December  29th,  1660. 

Convocation  is  the  name  given  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  organisation  of  the  Church 
gave  its  councils  great  importance  in 
early  times,  and  under  the  Norman  kings 
this  conciliar  activity  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  Church  had  its  sjTiods  of  the 
nation,  the  province,  and  the  diocese ;    they 
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were  attended  by  prelates,  chapters,  arch- 
deacons, and  the  parochial  clergy.  In  general 
history,  these  synods  became  important  as 
clerical  taxation  was  introduced.  As  this 
became  customary,  diocesan  representatives 
were  sent  to  the  provincial  Convocations 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  assent  to 
taxation.  The  first  definite  instance  of  re- 
presentation in  Convocation  is  found  under 
Archbishop  Stephen  Langton,  in  1226.  In 
1283  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  each  bishop 
should  summon  to  Convocation  two  proctors 
of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  and  one  proctor 
from  each  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  who 
were  to  have  full  power  of  consenting  to  such 
measures  as  the  community  of  the  clergy 
think  fit.  This  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
That  of  the  province  of  York,  dating  from 
1279,  contained  two  proctors  from  each  arch- 
deaconry. Besides  these  elected  members 
were  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  as  ex-ofieio  members. 

The  jealousy  between  the  two  archbishops, 
and  the  difGlculty  in  reconciling  their  claims, 
led,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  quarrels. 
National  Church  councils  became  almost 
impossible,  and  ecclesiastical  questions  were 
discussed  separately  by  the  two  Convocations. 
Such  mattera  as  concerned  ordinary  discipline 
were  decided  for  themselves.  On  other 
matters  they  presented  petitions  to  the  king, 
which  were  called  pravamina. 

When  Edward  I.,  in  1296,  organised 
more  completely  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  estates,  he  wished 
also  to  incorporate  the  clergy  with  the 
parliamentary  system.  For  this  purpose  he 
summoned  to  Parliament,  by  separate  writs 
addressed  to  each  bishop,  the  proctors  of  the 
chapters  and  the  parochial  clergy,  together 
with  bishops,  deaus,  and  archaeacons  per- 
sonally. Thus  the  Convocations  were  sum- 
moned as  spiritual  councils  of  the  archbishops, 
and  the  proctors  were  further  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  the  clause  of  the  king's  writ 
to  the  bishops,  known,  from  its  first  word,  as 
the  '*  pnemunientes  "  clause.  In  this  way  the 
two  Convocations  were  to  be  worked  into  the 
parliamentary  system,  while  retaining  their 
position  as  spiritual  councils  besides. 

The  clergy,  however,  showed  great  reluc- 
tance to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  Pro- 
bably they  thought  that  they  were  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  lords  spiritual,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  parliamentary  dis- 
putes, in  which  their  own  privileges  might 
suffer.  The  crown  in  vain  addressed  letters 
to  the  archbishops,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clerical  estate.  After 
1340  the  crown  acquiesced  in  the  rule  that 
clerical  taxes  should  be  granted  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  of  clerical  proctors  died 
away.  The  duty  of  voting  taxes  led  to  the 
summonB  of  Com-ocation  at  the  same  time  as 


Parliament,  but  this  was  from  motives  of 
convenience,  and  did  not  affect  the  indepen- 
dence of  Convocation. 

In  the  weakness  of  the  clergy  before  the 
royal  power.  Convocation  was  used  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  thie 
English  Church  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  clergy  were  informed  that  they  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Pnemunire 
by  recognising  WolKe3'''s  legatine  authoriiy, 
which  had  been  recognised  by  the  king  him- 
self.  Iniquitous  as  was  this  penalty,  the 
clergy  were  helpless  against  the  king,  and 
Convocation,  in  1630,  assented  to  a  large  sulv 
sidy  to  appease  the  ro^'al  wrath.  In  the  bill 
which  granted  it,  the  royal  supremacy  vas 
admittcKi,  with  the  proviso  "  as  &r  as  Christ*8 
law  allows."  The  Act  of  Submission,  1533, 
practically  abolished  the  legislative  powers  of 
Convocation.  It  establishea  that  Ccmvocation 
"is,  always  has  been,  and  ought  to  be^ 
summoned  by  royal  writ ;  "  there  was  to  be 
thenceforth  no  legislation  without  the  kini^'s 
licence,  and  a  revision  of  the  existing  canon 
law  was  committed  to  a  mixed  oommiasion  of 
clergy  and  laity. 

Henceforth,  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Cant^- 
bury  was  recognised  as  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  clergy,  and  worked  with  Par- 
liament in  framing  the  formularies  and  kvs 
of  the  Church.  The  Prayer-book  and  the 
Articles  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation 
before  being  submitted  to  Parliament  In 
1604  Convocation  drew  np  a  new  body  of 
Canons,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
but  were  not  ratified  by  Parliament.  ThcM 
Canons  remain  as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical 
law  for  the  clergy,  but  are  not  legally  binding 
on  cleigy  or  laymen  except  where  they  in* 
corporate  previous  laws. 

After  the  Bestoration  Convocation  was  suin- 
moned,  in  1661,  to  revise  the  Prayer-book  and 
re-model  the  Ganoiis.  In  this  matter  it  did 
little ;  but  this  assembly  is  remarkable  as  bdng 
the  last  Convocation  which  granted  a  clerical 
subsidy.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
clergy  had  been  taxed  with  the  laity,  ai^d 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreement 
that  this  method  was  more  convenient  ^  Ac> 
cordingly,  this  clerical  privilege  was  abolifihed 
by  a  private  compact  between  Lord  CSuui- 
cellor  Chirendon  and  Archbishop  Sheldon. 
The  important  constitutional  change  was  made 
without  any  parliamentary  authority  (1662). 
Convocation  thenceforth  ceased  to  gnnt 
taxes  and  to  have  any  political  importance. 
The  clergy,  being  mei^ged  in  the  estate  of  the 
Commons,  became  electors  for  momberB  of 
the  Lower  House. 

In  1689  William  HI.  was  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  limito  of  the  Church,  and  of  in- 
troducing alterations  which  would  allay  the 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  A  commission  v** 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  Convocation.     Conrocation 


Bl  in  two  Uouaea :  the  bUhopB  La  the  Upper 
Hoiue.  Uie  other  officials  and  jTocton  in  tho 
Lovsr.  The  etrun^lc  of  pnrtius  took  piaai 
OTKT  ihi^  eiu'tiOTi  of  a  prolocutor,  or  prmidunt, 
<d  the  lyiwer  House,  ami  those  opposed  to  imy 
thuigt^  wen  in  a  considcrnblo  mujority. 
mrt  tbia  the  Lower  Uouso  showcnj  luth,  ds- 
adid  difference  ot  opinion  fnna  the  Upper 
Ihu  aathiug  could  be  done,  and  Convocatiun 
-at*  toua  iiTonigued.  It  wus  not  Hummoaed 
tfpia  lor  t*3i  yoare  i[1700),  when  tht)  dilfer- 
cnna  WtwiKQ  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
wwtt  Hill  more  openly  shown.  Finally,  the 
Luvcr  Uouao  refiued  to  submit  to  the  aich- 
laihop's  prorogation,  and  adjourned  by  its 
ont  ■uuority.  The  next  CoiiTocation,  in 
11(12,  nmuned  the  quE«tion  of  the  archbishop's 
fi^t  <d  pronigatijoa,  and  the  conllivt  between 
tta  two  Houses  continued-  At  length,  in 
1717,  Ui«  writings  of  Hoadlcy,  Bishop  of 
Btngnr,  excite  givat  wruth  Hmongst  the 
dtqff,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  thu 
"  basooriiui  controTerey."  As  it  wus  cleiir 
Hal  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  would 
tawBie  H<i«dlay,  who  was  a  fnvouritu  with 
the  goetnuncat,  ConvucatiDa  was  proroguml 
by  mytl  writ,  and  was  not  again  sonunoned 
fcr  hmiKm  tiU  1861.  It  is  truo  that  it  met 
fciREally  till  17*1,  whan  the  Lower  House 
fnrd  to  admit  the  preaident'«  right  of  pro- 
lOfitivn,  but  it  refu^  to  receive  a  commu- 
Biation  fnna  the  Upper  House.  Beins 
t«d$ed  incorrigible,  it  was  not  ugnin  caUca 
tsgrtlicr.  till  its  rettval  in  1861,  owing  to  the 
iMnased  inleit«t  in  eccleaiagtiiad  affairs. 

"Din  Convocations  of  the  two  provinuf.-! 
(Mr  ni«*t  with  tlie  sessions  of  Parliament. 
IVy  an  sumnuiaed  by  a  writ  from  the 
nvm  to  the  archbiahopB.  In  the  Convo- 
tUkm  of  Oanterhury  the  Upper  House 
nnnUs  of  twenty-three  momliers,  the  Lower 
Uduc  of  auB  hundred  and  fifty-tour.  The 
C«Tocalioii  of  York  containa  nine  mem- 
Wn  in  the  Upper  House,  and  nxty-mne  in 

Bp.  ffilMon,  Smodm  jli^wnnj;  Wilkin*. 
t^ntUla;  OtnlwII.  Ssnoial'c;  Hod;.  1M.  n/ 
CH^eta  uiul  CniiK>oUu>n;  Lalhhun,  Bill,  a/ 
&««-(«.  tM.  C-] 

ftnUfny,        HeKRT      RbIHOI'H,      MAllilHAI, 

A  ITIO,  JAlBa),  CUB  the  second  son  of  the  Srat 
utd  Gunway.  He  untiiryl  the  army  at  the 
<p  of  twenty,  and  distinguished  himself 
•t  Pontunoy  and   CuJIoden.     In    1T41  he 

««s  iwtiiTTioJ  to  I'arliumont  for  Higham 
fntntt.  in  17S7  he  was  sppointed  second 
■ft  tiummainl  of  the  Rochefort  expedition, 
ndar  Kr  John  Mordnunt.  In  17G1  he 
•MBldUidod  the  British  troops  in  Qeromny, 
In  the  ahsDOCO  of  the  Alsrquis  of  Gmnby.  A  t 
lb*  snd  of  Oeo«e  II.'s  reign,  Conway  had 
isn  ■ppointed  GiiM>m  of  the  Bedchaiaber, 
nd  in  WW  coD^nned  in  that  oMco  by  the 
*>*  lane,  until  bis  independent  conduct  and 
^  «]ipiicilioa  to  the  ministry  on  tho  queation 
at  gencnU  tromnts,  cost  him  alike  this  yiM 


and  all  liis  military  commands.  On  Booking- 
hani's  acuession  topower.Conwuywas  amioint^ 
joint  Secrotjiry  of  State  with  the  Duke  of 
UrBtUin.  and  leader  in  thu  Huuso  of  Commons ; 
and,  unlortimately  for  himsulf,  was  permiailed 
by  "  his  evil  genius,"  Horace  Walpole,  to  hold 
his  ground,  until  he  could  no  longer  relrtnt 
with  credit  in  ITQ8,  During  the  lutur  yeim 
of  that  period,  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  toWHrds 
tha  American  colonies  had  been  directly  opposed 
to  Conway's  viuws.  On  the  king's  demand  for 
Wilkes's  exclusion  from  Parliament,  ho  "  con- 
feseed  Uint  he  had  not  the  courage  to  fiice  the 
consequences  of  a  stfp  which  would  make 
every  second  Englishnuin  a  rebel  at  heart,  and 
convert  London  into  a  hostile  capital.''  Ho 
accordingly  resigned  the  seals,  but  acted  as 
an  unpaid  member  of  the  cabinet  until  the 
return  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  reaignatinn 
of  Lord  Camden,  when  he  refused  any  Ion([er 
"  to  provide  respectability  tor  the  whole  ad- 
mini  Btration."  When  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
was  dismitaed  from  the  commnnd  of  the  army, 
his  place  was  offered  to  Conway,  and  doclined. 
In  1772  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jersey. 
Tod  years  later  he  became  Comnuinder-in-chicf 
of  bU  the  Forces.  In  the  some  year  he  brought 
forward  a  motion,  praying  that  hia  Majesty 
would  terminate  the  war  wiUi  the  Colonials. 
This  wna  lust  by  only  one  vote  ;  and  when  ho 
brought  forward  the  same  motion  a  few 
moinths  later,  he  carried  it  against  Lord  North 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  In  Ihe  loUowing 
year  he  retired  into  private  life.  Conway 
waj  a  bniTe  soldier,  and  a  man  of  unsullied 
integrity.  Of  his  character  as  a  statesman 
Lord  Stanhope  says:— "Braro  though  he  was 
in  the  field,  spirited  and  ready  though  be  wna 
in  debate,  he  ever  seemed  in  counsel  irresolute 
and  wavering ;  ao  eager  to  please  all  parties 
that  he  oould  satisfy  none,  and  quickly  swayed 
to  and  (ro  by  any  whisperer  or  go-between 
who  called  himself  his  fnend." 

atonhape.  Hill,  e/  Bnn.;   TnTelTBn.  XtiTi^ 

Tia-t  of  C-  J.  Frm:  Wolyole,  Um.  <if  Gtirgt 

Ul.i  Cfialkoni  CorfupomimH. 


Cook,  CirTAiK  James  (i.  1728,  i.  I77fl). 
tho  fatiiuiis  navigator,  first  guincd  notoriety 
in  Canada,  where  he  did  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Uuebec,  I7q9,  and  subsequently 
surveyed  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In 
1768,  being  sent  to  tho  PaciBo  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  VenuH, 
be  discovered  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales  (April,  1770);  and  four  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  of  discoverj-,  in  which 
he  again  visited  Now  Zealand.  Hia  conduct 
to  the  natives  at  first  was  such  as  to  excite 
their  hatred,  tut  in  his  subsenuent  voyages 
he  invariably  followed  a  conciliatory  policy. 
On  Cook's  third  voj-age,  undertaken  with  l£a 
view  of  discovering  a  north-west  pasBage  to 
India,  ho  visited  Uie  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
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pushed  his  explorationii  to  the  western  coast 
of  America.  He  was  murdered  as  he  was 
returning  from  this  voyage  by  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Captain 
Cook's  ability  as  a  surveyor  and  explorer  is 
the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he 
began  life  as  a  common  sailor,  and  was  entirely 
without  education. 

Cooke.  Sir  Anthony  {b.  1604,  d.  1576), 
a  man  oi  great  learning,  was  selected  as 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1553  he  was  committed  on  sus- 
picion of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  to  put 
Lady  Jane  Qrey  on  the  throne. 

CoomassiOf  the  capital  of  King  Coffee 
CalcaUi,  King  of  Ashantee,  was  entered  by 
the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Feb.  5,  1874,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
that  chief.    [Ashantbe  War.] 

Co-OporatioXL.  The  aim  of  co-operation 
may  be  said  to  be  to  enable  workers  to  work 
**  not  in  the  interest  of,  nor  in  order  to  enrich, 
one  individual,  or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  body  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned, both  as  workers  and  as  consumers  of 
the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life**  (Acland 
and  Jones).  The  societies  that  have  as  yet 
been  formed  with  this  view  are  of  three 
kinds.  (1)  The  Distributive  Societies^  or  Re- 
tail  Stores.  Of  these  there  were,  in  1884, 
about  1,200  in  Great  Britain,  with  640,000 
members,  and  £6,000,000  share  capital.  They 
sell  goods  for  ready  money  only,  and  at  the 
q^xlinary  market  prices.  The  profits  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  are  divided  amongst  the 
members  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
purchases.  (2)  Th^  Wholesale  Societies — one 
in  England  (founded  in  1864),  and  one  in 
Scotland  (founded  in  1868).  They  supply 
the  retail  stores  with  goods;  in  1884  their 
combined  sales  amounted  to  six  millions 
sterling.  Their  managing  committees  are 
elected  by  the  stores.  (3)  About  twenty-two 
Manufaeturing  or  Productive  Societies,  and  five 
Federal  Com  Mills,  The  com  mills  do  a 
business  of  about  £1,300,000  a  year,  and  the 
other  productive  societies  a  business  of  about 
£220,000  a  year.  These  societies,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  combined  in  a  Co-operative 
Union,  founded  in  1869.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  Union  to  abolish  false  dealing  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  "to  conciliate  the  c^n- 
ilicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker, 
and  the  purchaser.**  The  Union  holds  an 
Annual  liational  Congress,  at  which  matters 
that  concern  co-operation  are  discussed — such 
as  the  best  method  of  voting  in  societies,  the 
check  system,  education,  store  management, 
surplus  capital,  co-operative  journalism,  &c. 

"Co-operation,**  it  has  been  said,  ** con- 
siders profit  to  belong  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  any  one  section  of  it,  whether  they  are  cm- 
ployed  in  selling  goods  over  the  counter, 
keeping  the  accounts,  bu^'ing  the  goods,  or 


making  them.**  The  co-operative  movemexit  u 
thus  an  effort  on  the  part  of  labour  to  enuuid> 
pate  itself  from  the  lK>ndage  of  capital  Tbii 
effort  is  seen  assuming  organic  shape  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  when  several  co- 
operative stores  were  started  in  Engknd  and 
Scotland.  These,  however,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  for  the  profits  were 
diWded  according  to  the  capital  invested.  Of 
such  societies  there  were  by  1830  upwards  • 
of  200  in  existence,  besides  co-operative 
mills.  In  1844  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  intro- 
duced its  distinctive  ieature  into  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  divided  profits  od 
the  amount  of  purchases.  The  example  »t 
by  this  society,  together  with  the  bcnefirial 
legislation — such  as  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  and  thr 
abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Duty — of  tht- 
next  dozen  years,  gave  a  new  impetus  U) 
co-operation,  and  by  1862  we  find  450  societita 
in  existence,  with  a  membership  of  90,000, 
a  capital  of  £460,000,  annual  sales,  £2,330,000. 
and  profits  £166,000.  Two  years  afterwards 
(1864),  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Soci^-ty 
had  sprung  into  existence,  and  became  the 
mainstay  of  the  whole  system.  In  1869  the 
National  Co-operative  Congresses  began.  It 
was  at  the  first  of  these  congresses  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  was  formed,  and  its  aim 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  capitalist, 
the  workers,  and  the  purchaser,  **  through  an 
equitable  dinsion  among  them  of  the  fund, 
commonly  known  as  profit,  was  soon  after 
formulated.**  The  Supply  Associations  in 
London,  snch  as  the  "  Civil  Service  **  and 
"  Army  and  Nav)'','*  have  attained  great  im- 
portance. These  associations  cannot  be  its 
garded  as  co-operative  at  all.  The  destination 
of  the  profits  that  accrue  to  them  is  the  same 
as  in  a  private  firm,  and  goes  to  capital 
whereas  the  essential  feature  of  co-operation 
is  in  diverting  the  profits  to  labour. 

Hughes,  Hi^toru  of  Co-operat\^%;  Stuart* 
Address  to  tht  Conqrsss,  1679;  Hugho  aod 
Keale,  Manwil  for  Oo-OftsroUn  ;  Boljoake,  Bil- 
iary of  Co-ovsraiion:  Manhall,  Soomowia  ^ 
Industry,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  9;  Acland  and  Jon*^ 
Working  Men  Coopsraton,  [W.  B.  K.] 

Coorg.  A  province  of  India  on  the  >IaU> 
bar  coast,  between  BIysore  and  the  sea,  ct^m* 
prising  an  area  of  about  1,«500  square  miK^ 
no  ]K)rtion  of  which  is  less  than  3,000  fi'^'t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  vw 
practically  an  independent  prince.  He  \vd 
been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo  on  the  annexation 
of  his  country,  but  had  contrived  to  e6cap«.and 
to  wage  a  successful  guerilla  warfare  in  tbt* 
hills  of  his  own  country,  till  he  drove  out  thf 
troops  of  his  enemy.  During  this  warfan* 
many  of  his  exploits,  which  are  related  at 
length  by  Colonel  Wilks,  exhibit  not  only 
gT'eat  gallantry,  but  also  good  faith  and 
chivalrous  generosity  to  an  extraordtnan* 
degree.    The  assistance  which  he  rendered 
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to  Lord  ComwaUis  in  the  second  Mysore  War 
procured  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  his 
country  at  the  Peace  of  Seringapatam.  He 
died  in  1809,  and  was  succeeaed  by  his 
brother,  who  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his 
fon,  in  1820.  This  prince  ruled  so  badly, 
and  with  such  ferocity  and  cruelty,  while 
exhibiting  such  hostility  to  the  English,  that 
when,  in  1832,  his  sister  and  her  husband  fled 
for  their  lives,  and  rerealed  his  barbarities  to 
the  Britiflh  Resident  at  Mysore,  the  latter,  after 
in  vain  remonstrating  with  the  Rajah,  pro- 
daimedhim  a  public  enemy.  In  1834,  after 
a  g&lhtnt  resistance,  Ck)org  was  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  Madras  presidency.  Twenty 
rears  later  it  was  discovered  that  Coorg 
^u  eminently  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
roffee,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
cf  the  Indian  provinces. 

Wflki,lfy«or«. 

Coote,  Sib  Etbb  {b.  1726,  d,  1789),  first 
AW  service  against  the  Jacobite  insurgents 
in  1745.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
\ean^  War,  the  hostilities  were  renewed 
is  the  Ounatic,  which  had  died  out  after  the 
fwall  of  Dupleix.  General  Count  Lally  was 
Knt  to  India  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
At  first  he  was  successful :  captured  Fort 
^t.  David,  besieged  Madras,  and  re-took 
Aiwt  in  1758.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Porx)ck  and  the  Knglish  fleet  prevented  an 
saault  on  Madras,  and  the  next  year  Colonel 
^te  took  the  command.  He  re-captured 
Wandewadi,  and  compelled  Lally  to  fight  a 
^le  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in 
»Mch  the  latter  was  completely  routed. 
Coote,  in  1760,  gradually  deprived  Lally  of 
^  hi«  conquests,  and  finally  blockaded  and 
aptnred  Pondicherry,  which  was  razed  to  the 
?rowid.  In  1769  he  was  made  commander- 
Jn-chief  of  the  Company^s  army,  and  the 
following  year  returned  to  England.  The 
^wters  of  the  English  in  1780,  during 
''arren  Hastings'  Meihratta  War,  rendered 
J  neosfinry  to  send  out  General  (now  Sir) 
%Te  Coote,  to  take  the  command  in  Bengal. 
The  news  of  Hyder  All's  invasion  of  the 
uinatic  induced  Hastings  to  send  Coote  to 
J^^.  In  January,  1781,  he  began  his 
jd^nce.  Hyder  had  captured  Arcot,  and  was 
"»ieging  five  other  forts.  Coote  pushed  on 
to  Cuddalore  and  Porto  Novo.  Hyder  re- 
^M  to  risk  an  engagement,  and  took  up  a 
^wng  position,  which  he  began  to  fortify- 
A  long  and  arduous  engagement  ensued  near 
i;orto  Novo  (July  1,  1781),  which  lasted 
fix  hours,  and  at  the  end  the  British  were 
completely  victorious,  with  the  loss  of  only 
300  men,  while  Hyder,  who  had  lost  10,000 
^^  was  compelled  to  raise  the*  siege  of 
rnchinopoly.  Seven  weeks  later  Hyder 
^  agam  completely  routed  at  Pollilore, 
i?g.  27,  1781.  Another  victory  on  Sept. 
ft,  allowed  Coote  to  retire  unmolested 
*w  winter  quartos.    In  1782  the  arrival  of 


the  French  fleet  under  SufiPrein  brought 
Hyder  again  into  the  field,  and  Coote  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  action. 
The  French  were  victorious  everj'where,  and 
Hyder  ravaged  the  Camatic  to  the  very  gates 
of  Madras.  In  October  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
shattered  constitution  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Bengal,  and  surrender  his  command  to 
General  Stuart.  In  1783,  April  25,  two  days 
after  his  return  to  Madras,  once  more  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Mysore  War, 
the  veteran  died. 

WUkB,  Mytore;  Mill.  Hi$t.  of  India, 

Coponliaifeny  The  Battle  of  (2nd  April, 
1801),  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Northern  coalition  against  England,  which 
had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  most  cherished 
schemes.  After  safely  passing  Cronenberg 
Castle,  Nelson  persuaded  Parker  to  commence 
the  attack  without  delay.  Two  days  were 
spent  by  Nelson  in  sounding  the  King's 
Channel,  which  lies  between  Copenhagen  and 
a  large  shoal,  and  is  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  Along  the  land  side  of  this 
channel  the  Danes  had  ranged  nineteen  ships 
and  floating  batteries.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  action 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  The  pilots 
entirely  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
Agatnemuonf  the  second  ship,  went  ag^und, 
as  did  the  Bellona  and  the  Russell,  Nelson, 
in  the  Elephant y  came  next,  and  profiting  by 
their  example,  took  a  new  coui-se,  and  so 
guided  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  action 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  Kiou,  with  the  frigates, 
at  once  attacked  the  Crown  Batteries,  and 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  three 
houra,  until  he  was  killed.  The  battle  raged 
for  three  houra  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage being  gained,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  signal  for  recall.  Nelson,  affecting 
not  to  see  it,  continued  the  action,  and  about 
two  o'clock  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  fire 
ceased.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  that  struck,  because 
they  were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  shore. 
Nelson,  wishing  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
sent  ashore  a  flag  of  truce,  saying  that  he 
must  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  prizes, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded  men  on 
board  of  them;  and  during  the  next  day, 
Good  Friday,  the  work  still  went  on.  The 
following  days  were  spent  by  Nelson  in 
maturing  the  negotiations,  and  on  the  9th  he 
succeeded  in  concluding  an  armistice  for  four- 
teen weeks,  his  object  being  to  gain  time  to 
attack  the  Russians.  The  opportune  death  of 
the  Czar  Paul  rendered  any  active  hostility 
with  that  country  unnecessar}',  and  the 
armistice  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  England 
and  the  Northern  powen. 

Southey,  Lift  of  Nelum;  NeUnn  DimatchM; 
Alison,  Hi$t.  of  Europe ;  James,  Naval  Hi«(. 

Copenliageil,  Bombardment  op  (Sept. 
2,  1807).    The  English  ministry  had  learnt 
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in  the  Bummer  of  1807  of  the  eziBtence  of 
certain  secret  articles  in  the  'JVeaty  of  Tilait 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
by  which  the  Danes  and  the  other  Baltic 
powers  were  to  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
lend  their  fleet  to  the  French  for  service 
against  England.  The  danger  appeared  so 
imminent  mat  the  ministry  determined  to 
seize  the  Danish  fleet,  though  England  and 
Denmark  were  nominally  at  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, in  July,  1807,  twenty-seven  ships  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  men  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Gathcart  and  Admiral 
Gambier,  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  passed  the 
Sound,  and  anchored  off  the  i^and  of  Zea- 
land. The  English  commanders  demanded 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  given  up  to 
them  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  the  Danes  refused.  On  the 
16th  of  August  the  British  troops  disembarked 
and  invested  the  town,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fought  a  shaip 
engagement  with  the  Danish  militia  at  Kioje, 
whom  they  completely  defeated.  On  Sept. 
2nd  the  bombardment  began,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  till  eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  city  was  on 
fire  in  several  places.  On  the  6th  the  Danes 
surrendered,  and  agreed  to  give  up  their  fleet, 
which,  accordingly,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  ships  of  the  Une,  besides  smaller 
v^»ols,  was  conveyed  to  England.  The 
triumph,  great  as  it  was,  was  received  with 
doubtful  feelings  in  EIngland,a8  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  to  England  was  hardly  under- 
stood, and  the  afEair  looked  like  an  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  violation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  After  an  animated  debate  in 
Parliament  both  Houses  supported  the  minis- 
ters by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Parliamentary  I>tbate«,  x.  224 ;  Annual  RegUter, 
1807 ;  Alison,  HUt,  of  Europe,  viii  »d. 

Copenhagen  Fields,  Mbbtino  m  (April 
21,  1834).  On  the  conviction  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  for  administering  illegal  oaths, 
the  whole  body  of  labour  uniomsts  summoned 
a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st 
April,  with  the  object  of  overawing  the 
ministry.  A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the 
violent  seizure  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  other  illegal  acts.  Due 
warning  being,  however,  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, preparations  were  made.  Melbourne 
did  not  meet  the  deputation  of  the  union; 
troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public 
offices  defended  with  artillery,  and  5,000 
householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
liIelboume*a  under  -  secretary  received  the 
deputation,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
illegal  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  60,000 
men.  The  crowd,  seeing  the  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  withdrew  quietly,  and 
no  disturbance  followed. 

Copyhold  10  a  species  of  tenure  which 
had  its  origin  in  villenage.     In  the  latter 


half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  degra- 
dation of  the  agricultural  class  seems  to  hare 
been  completed,  and  former  distinctions  were 
merged  into  a  uniform  condition  of  villenage, 
they  who  held  land  by  villein  tenure,  whether 
they  were  villeins  or  freemen,  had  no  means  (if 
asserting  their  rights  to  the  land  as  against 
the  lord.  They  held  part  of  the  demesnes  of 
a  manor  for  the  lord's  advantage,  and  at  his 
will.  They  had  no  rights  in  the  court  of  the 
manor,  and  no  remedy  by  assize,  for  these 
institutionB  were  concerned  solely  with  free- 
holders. In  effect,  however,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  tenure  was  remedied  in  Biacton*8 
time  by  covenants  with  the  lord,  and  his  will 
was  restrained  by  custom.  Attending  the 
court  baron  to  make  surrender,  or  crave 
admission,  or  pay  their  dues,  tenants  in 
villenage  had  their  transactions  entered  in  the 
rolls  of  the  court,  which  became  the  evidence 
of  their  title,  and  of  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
The  court,  while  engaged  in  business  of  this 
kind,  became  separate  from  ita  original  cha- 
racter, and  as  a  new  court,  was  called  the 
customary  court,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the 
court  baron,  of  which  the  freeholders  were  the 
suitors.  A  copy  firom  the  rolls  of  this  court 
constituted  the  title  of  the  tenant  in  yilleDage, 
who  was  hence  called  a  copyholder.  In  &» 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  judges  allowed  the 
copyholder  to  maintain  an  action  for  trespass 
against  his  lord  when  wrongfully  disturbed. 
From  this  time  "  copyholders  stand  on  sure 
ground."  This  kind  of  tenure  still  exists. 
In  it  the  freehold  remains  in  the  lord,  and 
the  tenant  holds  by  copy  of  the  court  roll, 
at  the  will  of  the  lonl,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  Copyhold  land  must 
therefore  always  be  part  of  a  manor.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  no  land  can  havo  been 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  this  tenure 
since  18  Edward  I.  Though  the  copyholder  is 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  the  free- 
hold being  in  the  lord  subjects  tiie  former  to 
some  disadvantages.  For  the  lord  has  a  right 
to  the  minerals  beneath  and  the  timber  upon 
the  soil,  though  he  cannot,  unless  the  custom 
of  the  manor  allow,  come  on  the  land  to 
exercise  these  rights  without  the  copyholder*s 
leave.  There  are  species  of  tenure,  such  as 
customary  freeholds,  which  resemble  copy- 
hold. All  questions  as  to  Uie  freehold  in  any 
such  tenures  should  be  decided  by  ascertaining 
**  whether  the  well-known  rights  of  frt<«- 
holders,  such  as  to  cut  timber  and  dig 
mines,  are  vested  in  the  lord  or  in  th« 
tenant."  It  is  in  the  power  of  oopyholdt«n 
freely  to  alienate  their  lands.  In  the  process 
of  alienation  the  old  character  of  the  tenure 
becomes  apparent,  for  it  is  effected  by  first 
of  aU  suxrenderin^  the  property  to  the  lord, 
or,  instead  of  him,  to  his  steward,  and 
is  completed  by  the  admission  of  the  new 
tenant.  An  estate  in  copyhold  nuiy  be  in 
fee  simple,  tail,  or  for  mo.  An  estate  in 
fee  in  copyhold  is  subject  to  the  incidents  of 
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fealty,  suit,  esdieat,  in  many  cases  to  rent, 
and  moTB  rarely  to  relief.  Other  incidents 
may  pertain  to  it,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor.  Copyholds  could  formerly  be 
enfranchiaed  or  converted  into  freeholoB  by 
agreement.  Now,  by  the  Copyhold  Acts 
(15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  61,  s.  7,  and  21  and  22 
Vict.,  c.  94,  8.  21),  the  tenant  or  the  lord,  by 
malriTtg  application  to  the  Copyhold  Com- 
miasioneTB,  can  secure  a  compulsory  en« 
franchisement  of  copyhold  upon  equitable 
terms.  Hie  origin  of  copyhold  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  subject,  and  many  con- 
flicting theories  upon  it  have  been  broached. 
The  new  here  taken  is  that  of  many  modem 
historians.  For  a  different  explanation  see  F. 
Seebobm,  EngUth  Village  Community.    [Lakd 

TiNUBLB.] 

Ettoa,  om  Cop>y\old»  ;  K,  Digby,  Eiat.  aftU  Lmo 
^  Bml  ProfMTiy;  J.  WllUams,  Law  o/B«al  Fro- 
vtrtfi  Seebohm,  E%g.  VtOoM  Community:  on 
Amv  m  £oim4»m«c  Hit.  ^^  H  j 

Cofmiglit  Aots.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  Anne,  c  19,  which  gave  an  author  the 
copyright  of  his  works  for  fourteen  years, 
with  extension  if  the  author  or  his  representa- 
tire  waa  living  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen 
veaia.  By  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1774  (in  case  of  Ihnaldson  v.  Beckett),  this 
ftatute  was  held  to  have  done  away  with  any 
commonlaw  right  which  the  author  might  have 
inhiswork  beyondtheprescribed  term  of  years, 
fiy  the  Act  64  Geo.  Hi.,  c.  146,  the  author  was 
gianied  copyright  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  the  residue  of  his  life 
ahoold  he  live  beyond  that  period.  By  the 
Act  of  1842  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  45),  the  copy- 
right of  a  book  endures  for  the  life  of  the 
aothor,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards.  If 
this  term  expires  within  forty-two  years  of 
the  first  paolication,  the  copyright  of  the 
aothor  or  his  assignees  is  to  be  extended  to 
that  term  of  years.  Copies  of  all  books  are  to 
be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and,  if  required,  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity^ Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh.  Dramatic, 
artistic,  and  musical  copyright  has  been  pro- 
tected by  3  and  4  Will  Iv.,  c.  16,  8  Geo. 
IL,  c  13,  38  Geo.  m.,  c.  71,  and  5  and  6  Yict, 
e.45. 

Corbenilf  Wiluam  op,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbory  (1123 — 1136),  was  a  canon  regu- 
kr,  and  Prior  of  St.  Osyth's,  in  Essex.  On 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Ralph,  a  contest 
arose  between  the  regulars  and  seculars  about 
Uke  appointment  of  his  successor,  which  was 
settled  by  a  compromise :  William,  who  be- 
kmged,  strictly  speaking,  to  neither  of  these 
parties,  bmng  elected.  The  quarrel  between 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  continued, 
and  to  establish  his  suprenmcy,  William  got 
himself  appointed  Papal  legate,  thin  being  the 
first  instance  of  an  Archbi^op  of  Canterbury 


holding  this  office.  He  was  zealous  in  en- 
forcing the  celibacy  of  the  dergy,  and  after 
Henry's  death  supported  the  claims  of 
Stephen  to  the  throne.  All  his  contempora- 
ries paint  him  in  dark  colours.  The  author 
of  the  Qeeta  Stephani  describes  him  as  "a 
man  of  smooth  lace  and  strictly  religious 
manners,  but  much  more  ready  to  amass 
money  than  to  spend  it."  **  Of  his  merits,'* 
sa^s  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  nothing  can  be 
said,  for  he  had  none." 

Henrjr  of  Himthigdoii ;  William  of  Malnies- 
hory  I  Hook,  Live*  of  the  Avehkiekvpe, 

Cork  was  built  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  principality  of  the 
McCarthys.  In  1172  it  received  a  garrison 
from  Henry  II.,  who  also  in  1185,  granted  a 
charter  to  the  town.  In  1492,  the  citizens 
were  conspicuous  as  supporters  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (q.v.).  Later  it  was  taken  by  Crom- 
well (1649), and  Marlborough  (1690).  At  &e 
K  of  this  century  (1810),  one  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  was  established  in  the  city. 

Corky  RicHAAD  Boyle,  Ist  Eabl  of  {b, 
1566,  d,  1645),  the  son  of  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  went  to  Dublin  about  1588,  and 
acquired  large  landed  properties  in  Ireland. 
Having  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  specially  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord-President  of 
Munster,  and  was  mudi  employed  b^  him. 
In  1612  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
Ireland;  in  1616  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Boyle ;  and  in  1620  made  'Eexl  of  Cork. 
In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords-Justices, 
and  two  years  later  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
in  which  position  he  quarrelled  violently  with 
Strafford.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion 
he  raised  a  large  body  of  horse  for  the  royal 
service. 

Comavii,  or  CoRxvnn,  The,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe,  inhabiting  the  modem 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  and  Chester.  They  are  reckoned  by 
Mr.  Bh^s  to  have  been  of  the  Brythonic,  and 
not  of  the  Gk>idelic,  stock.   [Celts.] 

Comlnuy,EDWARD,yiscouKT  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Clarendon),  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Lord 
Clarendon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Kochester. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  led  three  regiments  from  Salisbury  over 
to  William's  side ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
completely  accomplish  this  act  of  treachery, 
stole  to  the  princess  quarters  with  a  few 
followers.  His  signature,  together  with  that 
of  several  other  leading  men,  was  appended 
to  a  forged  association  in  favour  of  James 
by  William  Young,  the  Jacobite  informer, 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
(1692).  He  was  subsequently  (Governor  of 
New  York  for  six  years,  a  post  m  which  he 
displayed  great  incapacity.  He  is  said  upon 
one  occasion  to  have  dressed  as  a  woman  in 
order  to  represent  the  queen. 
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Comelu,  The  Captlbb  op  (Aug.,  1811), 
was  effectod  during  the  war  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution.  ComeliB,  in  Java,  was  an  en- 
trenched camp  between  two  rivers,  one  of 
which  was  not  fordahle,  and  the  other  was 
defended  by  extremely  formidable  redoubts 
and  batteries.  It  was  resolved  to  cany  it  by 
a  coup  de  main,  and  Colonel  Gillespie  was 
selected  for  that  purpose.  On  Aug.  26,  his 
column  reached  t&e  redoubt  at  dawn,  and, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  dangerous,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  rear  division,  but  attacked  at 
once,  and  carried  the  redoubt  with  the 
bayonet.  Seizing  the  bridge,  he  attacked 
and  captured  a  second  redoubt,  and  with  his 
full  force  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy*s 
reserve,  which  was  posted  with  powerful 
artillery  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  lesser 
fort.  They  broke  and  fled,  and  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Com  ]jaWB  is  the  name  generally  given 
to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  and 
especially  wheat.  They  have  been  passed 
with  two  objects,  which  have  prevailed  to  a 
different  extent  at  different  times :  to  secure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  com  at  home,  and 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  com  produced  in 
England.  There  have  also  been  laws  to  regu- 
late the  traffic  in  com  by  the  com  dealers, 
and  to  prevent  the  practices  called  mgrouinffy 
forestaliinpf  and  regrating ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  exportation 
of  com  has  been  absolutely  prohibited.  Im- 
portation was  practically  nee  till  the  reign 
of  -Queen  Elizabeth,  but  very  little  com  was 
imported.  An  entirely  new  system  was 
adopted  on  the  accession  of  William  III. 
In  the  supposed  interests  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  landowners,  the  exportation  of  com 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by 
bounties.  This  legislation  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  was  expected,  and  the  price  of 
com  continued  to  be  very  low.  When,  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  largely  increased, 
and  when  the  increase  was  coincident  with 
a  growth  of  population,  the  export  of  com 
diminished,  and  the  restrictions  on  imports 
were  felt  as  a  hardship.  This  led  to  Burke*s 
Act  of  1773,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  of 
6d.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or  above 
488.  a  quarter,  and  the  bounty  and  the  ex- 
portation were  together  to  cease  when  the 
price  was  at  or  above  44s.  Com  might  be 
imported,  at  any  price,  duty  free,  in  order  to 
be  again  exported.  This  Act  led  to  a  large 
importation  of  com,  which  did  no  injury  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  but  only  served  to 
maintain  the  increasing  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. At  this  time,  also,  large  quantities  of 
waste  land  were  taken  into  cultivation,  with- 
out any  fall  of  agricultural  prices.  In  1791, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  landed  interest,^  the 


law  of  1773  was  repealed,  and  there  wa^ 
substituted  for  it  an  arrangement  by  whicA 
a  limit  of  54s.  for  importation,  at  6d.  a  quarter, 
was  substituted  for  46s. ;  between  d4s.  and  6U». 
there  was  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  a  quarUr, 
and  below  dOs.  a  prohibitive  duty.  Tht- 
bounty  was  continued  as  before,  and  exporta- 
tion without  bounty  was  allowed  to  46s.  In 
1804  a  new  law,  passed  at  the  bidding  of  the* 
Armors,  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all 
wheat  imported,  when  the  price  w&s  63s.«  a 
middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  between  63s.  and  66s.. 
and  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  above  66s.  In 
1815  the  limit  of  the  price  for  importation  «&j 
fixed  at  60s.  It  was  hoped  that  this  regula- 
tion would  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at 
about  the  same  standard;  but  still  g^reater 
fluctuations  followed.  The  effect  of  tliis 
legislation  was  to  raise  the  price  of  com  wiy 
largely,  and  to  force  a  wide  extent  of  land 
into  arable  cultivation  which  was  not  suited 
for  it.  Another  Act  was  passed  in  1822,  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Act  of  1815;  but  it  never  came  into  opexa- 
tion.  The  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of 
com  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  so  disastxttu^ 
that  the  Council  was  authorised  to  issue  orders 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Acta,  and  to 
permit  the  importation  of  foreign  com  under 
circumstances  of  necessity.  This  fact,  with 
others,  gradually  convinced  agriculturists 
that  the  Com  Laws  were  based  on  a  mistaken 
principle;  and  in  1827  Canning  carried 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons  pointing 
to  a  more  liberal  policy.  A  bill,  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  passed  the  Lower  Houses 
but,  owing  to  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
bill  was  given  up.  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Is 
1828,  carried  resolutions  similar  to  thoeu  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  they  eventually  became 
law.  The  grievance  of  the  Com  Laws  waj» 
always  found  to  var}*  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  bad  seasons  which  followed 
each  other  from  1837  to  1842  gave  rise  to  the 
agitation  by  which  the  Com  Laws  were 
abolished  altogether.  In  1842  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  which 
still  maintained  the  vicious  principle  of  a 
sliding-scale  of  duties,  although  the  scale  whs 
less  onerous  than  those  which  preceded  it 
This  did  not  diminish  the  agitation  for  th(^ 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  ailment 
of  the  repealers  was  strengthened  by  the  Uai 
that  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842«  which 
allowed  the  importation  of  live  oatUe  and 
fresh  provisions,  did  not  affect  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  disastrous  extent  whic^ 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  agriculturist*. 
In  1843  the  principle  of  the  Com  liaws  wns 
virtually  abandoned,  by  allowing  com  to  be 
imported  from  Canada  at  a  very  small  dot)'. 
It  was  now  possible  to  import  com  from 
America  through  Canada,  and  therefore  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  direct  importation 
from  America  should  not  be  allowed.    In  his 
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hidget  (if  1S4&,  Sir  E.  Poel  abolished  the  dutios 
OS  i;iu  articles  out  of  813  th^n  tiuGd.  'ii)U 
ne  ■  Tirttial  abamlonmont  ot  Ibo  principle  of 
putdctim.  In  the  auiue  yuu-  thti  hnrvMt 
M*  nry  Imd.  and  the  potato  crop  in  Irelani] 
failed  BUtinly-  It  VM  then  impossible  ^a 
inad  tils  tempoiaiy  siupennon  oi  the  Com 
lam,  uid  it  was  a  qutwtioii  whethur  it  irofi 
IM  brtter  lu  sboligh  them  altugothGr.  The 
(nnotry  was  deluged  with  the  free  trade  tract* 
«f  Ihe  Anti-Cam- law  Lea^e.  ^it  K,  I'uvl 
■«■  canvinced  that  protectiuu  was  nu  louger 
kBabla ;  but  hii  cabinet  would  not  follow 
him.  Ixml  Stanley  rvsigned,  uid  the  niinis- 
Iiy  hrakH  up.  Lunl  J.  Kugeell  wiis  unable  to 
lofu  a  ixbinut.  and  Hii  E,  Fe^l  was  induced 
lu  Uke  offi'jD  AgHiD.  It  was  known  that  be 
xnld  meet  Parliament  in  Ig-IU  plud^d  to 
wpforl  the  caUH  of  fn<e  trade.  The  ogitulinn 
ht  the  iFjioal  oit  the  Com  Iaws  hod  begun  in 
UuchcMcr  lowarda  tlie  end  ol  1836.  In  a 
MMon  ot  Gnancial  pre&BUre,  it  appeared  to 
nme  of  th«  uuHt  inflaentuil  amaufactureis  of 
Ikal  thririn^  town  thiit  the  only  rorondy  for 
iW  «<ri]  lay  in  bve  trade,  and  that  by  artiG- 
niDr  ka^inf;  up  the  price  of  com  the 
MaBbctiirins  iolenvta  uf  the  country  were 
■■n&od  to  the  suppooed  tienefit  of  tho 
•grirnlnual  intcreels.  The  ye<u  afterwuds 
Ae  Anil -Com- Law  Lcagun  ww  formed. 
Aaun^  its  iDOHt  praniinent  members  from 
•»  Snt  were  Mr.  CoMen  and  Mr.  flrig^hl, 
■kfl  in  a  j^rent  meamre  mcrificed  their 
•wHIy  prosperity  to  the  work  of  con- 
"■ting  their  i-onntri-men  to  their  jirinciptcs. 
Ulp  aUDU  of  money  were  collected  for  the 
^-^-»-  -it  the  League.  A  Free  Trade  Hall 
n  Mancheetcr.     In   1843  the  Lords 

I  that  the  r^ea^e  wOA  a  great 
1    I  i.ired  it  to  the  wooden  horee  by 

i  irpola  were  secretly  brought 
..  ...  L„<.  uiJla  of  Troy.  At  tho  end  of 
lM->  It  WW!  Wronger  thnn  eTcr  in  men,  money, 
^cnUnwiMsm.  When  Parliament  onembled 
a  IMS,  the  Uueen's  Speech  and  the  Addrcaa 
■  nply  tu  it  gave  inoic&tion  ot  the  coming 
dkUwe.  Sir  R.  Peel  nae  immedinloly  after- 
•Im.  and  aroved  honestly  the  alteration  in 
Ut  gjatdoa.  He  said  that  he  had  observed 
4ak^  the  lost  three  years  (IJ  that  wagea  do 
'"*i  the  price  o(  food,  and  that  with 

Diti  da  not  neeeasarily  have  high 
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ifl  ;  (3)  tlal  hy  the  gradual 
■MptkI  of  protection,  indnatry  bad  been 
innatBd  uid  morality^  improved.  Jlr.  Dis- 
<*S  tMkk  the  opportunity  of  violently  assail-  , 
S(lb*  minister  for  his  change  of  opinion. 
b  Mniwy.  Sir  B.  Peel  annoilnced  a  fixed 
ttfiat  nam  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
i*  (Btire  abcdttion.  The  free  traders  at- 
et  rid  of  tliis  delay :  but  they 
f  a  lu^  majority,  and  the  bill 
lliore  waa  a  fenr  test  it  mi^ht  be 
n  Uie  Uouae  of  Lord*,  but  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  secured  its  passing  in  that  as- 
sembly. I'he  frae  trade  in  com  whick  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has  been  so  com- 
plete a  riuccess.  and  has  become  so  indispcnsttble 
to  the  country  in  the  growth  of  population, 
that  there  can  be  little  otuince  of  their  revival. 
Peol'B  MfKwiri  iiid  a^ncllu^  J.  MotlBT, 
jSt. 
[O.B.] 

Cf>mwallu,  CH;iBi.ea,  Isr  Maimuis  (A. 
1T38,  d.  1803),  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  under  Ihe  Manjuia  ot  tirauby 
in  1761.  He  entered  Parliament  tor  Eye,  and 
waa  appointed  Governor  of  tlie  Tower  in 
ITTO.  He  served  in  tho  American  W'ai  of 
Independence,  and  won  much  distinition  nt 
tlia  battle  of  Bnuidywine,  and  the  mcge  ul 
Cherlealon.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mund  of  tlie  British  tones  in  Sooth  Carolina, 
and  in  1780  won  the  victory  of  Cuinden 
ovur  Uatea,  the  following  year  defeating 
Greene  at  Qnildford.  In  1782,  btovkaUed  nt 
Vorktowu  by  the  American  army  and  the 
French  fleet,  bo  was  forced  l«  surrender.  A 
violent  controvert-  look  pbice  on  his  rafum, 
between  Comwalljs  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
as  to  tho  party  dcMning  of  bhime  for  the 
dikasler.  In  178B  he  went  to  India  as 
GoTemoT-GencTttl,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  tlie  Bonpil  army.  His  adminiatration 
lasted  from  178ti  to  17S3,  and  ia  remarkable 
tor  the  Mysore  War;  the  arrangemunta  with 
Oude,  Arcot,  and  the  Mimm^  the  negotia- 
tions  with  Scindiah  and  the  Hahrultas^  the 
Feruanunt  Settlement;  and  a  Heries  of  im- 
portant judicial  and  roi'enue  reforms.  In 
1790  Tippoo's  attack  on  Travancore  caused 
Lord  Comwallia  to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  Blahiattos  and  tlie  Ninam,  and  the 
campaign  began  on  the  llalabar  and  Coni- 
mandei  coasla.  In  1731  Lord  Comwallisde- 
tennined  to  take  the  command  bimself ,  and 
marched  straight  lo  Bangalore,  which  bo 
ca{>tured  March  21.  Tippoo  had  bustcoed 
back  to  defend  bis  capital.  The  Nium's 
force  and  the  Mabratlaa  were  wasting  their 
time  in  siegee  in  the  north.  On  May  13,  1701, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Arikeru,  in  whiuh 
I'ippoo  was  beaten.  In  Alarth,  1TC2,  the 
Treaty  of  Seringapatam  was  signed,  ending 
the  war,  and  leaving  Tippoo  with  reduced 
territory  and  prestige.  As  an  administrator, 
Lord  Comwallia  devoted  himself  to  tliecorrec- 
tion  of  ahusos.  He  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  puhUo  servants  in  order  to  give  them  tlio 
pOBBibility  ot  acquiring  a  comptlence  by 
economy,  and  made  war  on  all  fraode  and 
pecuhition.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  171*4  as  a  diplomatist  in  Handera, 
and  carried  on  fruitless  negotiations  with 
the  emperor  at  Bnissels.  In  IT9S  be 
was  appointed  Master- General  of  tho  Ord- 
nance. In  17II8  he  was  uppuinted  Lord- 
Lioutcnant  of  Ireland  during  the  violence  of 
the  Irish  rebellion,    lu  1801  he  retumvd  to 
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England,   and  was  selected  as   the  British 

plenipotentiary  to  negotiate   the    Peace    of 

Amiens.     On  July  30,  1805,  he  arrived  in 

India  as  Gk)vemor-Greneral,  pledged  to  reverse 

the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley.     His  avowed 

policy  was  to  end  the  war ;  to  break  up  the 

system  of  subsidiary  alliances ;  and  to  bribe  the 

minor  princes  of  Hindostan  to  g^ve  up  their 

alliance  with  us  by  resigning  to  them  iaghires 

out  of  the  lands  south  and  west  of  Delhi. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Lake 

he  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  with  the  intention 

of  carrying  this  plan    out,  but  his  health 

failed  rapidly.     He  resigned  the  government 

to  the  senior  member  of  the  council,  Sir  Greorge 

Barlow,  and  died  at  Ghazeepore,  Oct.  6,  1805. 

CorawaUifl.  Dwpatelm ;  Owen,  S0l«etton8  from 
ComwallM  DupcAchM ;  Ka^e,  Livm  of  Indian 
CMeer$;  Grant  Doff,  UahrattoM;  WUka,  Hist,  o/ 
Jfycort ;  Mill,  Hx»t,  of  India.  [B.  S.] 

Coromandel  CoaJlt.  The  popular  name 
applied  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Deccan.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholaman- 
dalay,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Chola 
dynasty.  The  Coromandel  coast  extends 
from  Cape  Calimere  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kistnah,  and  is  within  the  territory  of  the 
Madras  presidency. 

Coronatioii.  This'  rite  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. In  England  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  use,  even  before  the  union  of  the 
several  kingdoms ;  and  a  coronation  service  of 
uncertain  date,  but  as  old  at  least  as  the 
eighth  century,  is  still  extant.  The  AnglO" 
Saxon  Chronicle  represents  Offa's  son,  Egfirth, 
as  having  been  "  hallowed  to  king  "  in  785.  In 
the  same  authority  we  Und  distinct  records 
of  the  consecration  of  Edgar,  Ethelred  II., 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  II.,  to  the 
kingly  office  with  the  same  rite.  And  the 
two  essential  x>arts  of  the  ceremony,  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  and 
the  anointing,  had  then  been  fully  established ; 
but  to  neither  had  any  exceptional  sacredness 
been  yet  assigned ;  at  most  thev  were  but 
symbols  of  the  divine  approval  of  the  choice 
the  people  had  made.  The  ritual  used  at 
Ethelred  II.*s  coronation  has  survived,  and 
contains  both  these  and  the  form  of  oath 
taken  by  the  king.  By  this  he  promised 
three  things — ^to  hold  God's  Church  and  the 
realm  in  peace,  to  forbid  rapine  and  injustice, 
and  to  judge  justly  and  mercifully.  The 
place  varied ;  though  generally  Kingston-on- 
lliames,  in  Edgar's  case  it  was  Bat£,  and  in 
Edward's  Winchester.  Since  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  however,  it  has  been  the  abbey 
church  at  Westminster. 

With  di£ferences  of  detail  the  ceremonial 
has  not  materially  changed  since  the  Conquest. 
The  form  of  asking  the  clergy  and  people 
present  for  their  voices,  lasted  till  Henry 
VlII.'s  time ;  but  is  now  a  mere  presentation 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  spectators.  The  chief 
variations  have  been  in  the  oath.    Till  1308  | 


this  pledged  three  things  only — ^peace  and 
reverence  to  God  and  Holy  Churdx,  jnstioe 
to  the  people,  and  the  removal  of  bad  and 
upholding  of  good  laws.  But  at  Edward  II. 's 
coronation  it  became  more  comprehensive  and 
precise,  and  took  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Besides  the  three  things  above 
mentioned,  the  king  promised  to  keep  and 
defend  "the  laws  and  righteous  custx>infl 
which  the  community  of  the  realm  should 
have  chosen."  For  centuries  no  vital  al« 
teration  was  made  in  the  body  of  the  oath« 
though  liberties  were  taken  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  davs  with  its  wording. 

The  existing  form  was  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  it  the  sovereign  undertakes 
(1)  to  govern  "according  the  statutes  in  Par- 
liament agreed  on,"  (2)  to  cause  "  justice  in 
mercy  to  be  executed,"  and  (3)  to  maintain 
"  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
by  law."  It  follows  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  Roman  Cathohc. 

This  ceremony  has  long  lost  its  importance. 

Once  it  marked  the  beginning  of  Uie  new 

reign.    It  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as 

giving  the  king  a  sacred  character,  making 

him   the    Lord's   anointed,    against   whose 

authority  it  was  an  impiety  to  raise  ODe*s 

hand.    But  it  is  now  a  mere  pageant. 

Taylor's  (Tlory  of  JS«ga2«iy  ;  Stabba'a  Coiuta»> 
iionoX  flutory;  Freeman's  Ifornuui  OonijMi^, 
Appendix,  note  H,  to  vol.  iiL ;  Benedict  oi  Peter- 
borough, ToL  ai.,  pp.  80—83  (Bolls  Series). 

[J.R.] 

Coroner,  an  official  first  appointed  by 
Richard  I.  in  1194,  had  originallv  very  con- 
siderable powers.  He  was  elected  by  the  shire, 
and  was  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 
place  of  the  sheriff.  By  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  10,  the 
coroner  is  required  to  be  of  the  status  of  a 
knight,  and  to  hold  inquests  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  by  14  £d.  III.,  c.  8,  he  is  requinrd 
to  hold  land  in  fee.  Bv  the  28  Ed.  III.,  c  6, 
their  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  free- 
holders assembled  in  the  county  court,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  sheriffs.  The 
power  of  the  coroner  to  hear  cases  of  felony 
was  abolished  by  Magna  Charta,  §  17,  and  the 
fimctions  of  holding  inquests  in  cases  of 
violent  or  sudden  death  expressly  confirmed 
by  the  statute  4  Ed.  I.,  c.  2,  called,  2>#  Ofrie 
Coronatoria,  Gradually  the  coroner  lost  aU 
his  other  duties  except  that  of  taking  in- 
quisitions of  death,  'the  position  and  election 
of  coroners  have  been  regulated  by  several 
statutes  in  recent  times.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1835,  coroners  were  appointed 
to  boroughs  as  well  as  counties. 

Corporation  Act,  Tub  (1661),  wb§ 
passed  oy  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  11., 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters  in  the  towns.  By  this  statute 
it  was  enacted  that  all  officers  of  corporatioitf 
should  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  within  twelw 
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months  of  their  election  to  office;  and  on 
their  election  ahonld  take  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, allegiance,  and  non-resistance,  and 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
Coqwration  Act  was  repealed  in  1828,  though 
long  before  that  dateithadbecomeadead  letter. 

ftM»|M*ri>.'fcinMj  or  bodies  corporate,  formed 
for  the  continual  maintenance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  privileges,  or  the  holding  of 
certain  property  in  perpetuity,  are  of  two 
kinds: — («)  Corporations  sole,  which  consist  of 
one  person,  such  as  the  king  or  a  bishop,  who 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  never  die ;  and  (b)  Cor- 
pitrotitmM  mggrtgaiey  which  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  so  bound  together  as  to  be  by 
law  cooadered  as  one  individual,  and  which 
by  the  constant  introduction  of  fresh  members 
hare  a  continuous  existence.  Both  sole  and 
iggregate  corporations  are  divided  into 
wylwMstical  and  lay.  The  former  division 
cumprised  such  corporations  as  a  bishop,  or 
the  chaplain  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  latter 
being  again  sab-divided  into  (a)  eitil  corpora^ 
titms,  such  as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham ;  the  municipal  corpora- 
ti<ns,  and  private  corporations  of  the  nature 
of  joint-stock  companies ;  and  (b)  eleemosynary 
evrporati&ms,  which  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  bounty  of  the  founder, 
u  in  the  case  of  the  various  colleges  at  the 
miivatities,  and  the  hospitals.    [Municipal 

CoErORATIOWS.] 

Conridiiey  Tm  Battl*  or  (1562),  was 
irm^i  near  Aberdeen  between  the  forces  of 
^lary  Queen  of  Scots,  led  by  Murray,  and  some 
Highlanders,  headed  by  the  rebellious  Earl 
of  Unntly.  Huntly  was  killed,  and  his  son, 
Bz  John  Gordon,  captured  and  executed. 

Conned  was  a  species  of  ordeal  in  which 
the  accused  had  to  swallow  a  large  piece  of 
hnaA  or  cheese.  If  this  were  performed  freely 
&Dd  without  hurt,  the  accused  was  pronounced 
innocent;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  thit)at,  guilty. 
With  the  introductian  of  Christianity,  the 
boet  was  used  for  this  purpose.    [Ohdbal.] 


Thb  Battlv  of  (Jan.  16, 1809), 
between  the  English  and  French,  was 
foogfat  during  the  Peninsular  War  at  the 
close  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  from 
Kadrid,  pursued  by  Soult.  After  a  march 
in  which  tiie  severity  of  the  elements  and 
neglect  of  discipline  were  more  disastrous  to 
the  troops  than  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
Moore,  on  Jan.  11,  took  up  a  position  round 
the  town  of  Corunna,  and,  having  occupied 
the  road  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  with  his 
best  troops,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  English 
tianaports  from  Vigo.  On  the  14th  the  ahipe 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  before  daybreak  on 
the  16th  the  cavaJry  (the  ground  being  im- 
practicable  for  cavxdry  operations),  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  aU  but  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  had  been  embarked.  Soult  had 
20,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  strong 


force  of  artillery,  while  Moore  had  only 
14,600  infantry.  The  battle  was  begun  with  a 
fierce  attack  by  the  French  on  the  village  of 
Elvina,  which  they  carried,  only,  however,  to 
be  in  turn  driven  out  by  General  Baird^s 
division.  While  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
Moore  ordered  up  the  reserve,  under  General 
Paget,  to  oppose  a  flank  movement  directed 
agunst  the  Knglish  right.  This  was  most 
successfully  effected;  and  almost  simulta- 
neously the  whole  of  the  British  line  began 
to  gain  ground,  until  at  nightfall  they  had 
everywhere  driven  the  French  from  their 
positions.  During  the  following  night  a 
retreat  was  effected  to  the  shore,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  was  carried  out  with 
but  little  loss.  In  the  battle  the  English 
were  said  to  have  lost  800  men,  including 
their  brave  general.  Sir  John  Moore;  the 
French,  between  3,000  and  4,000. 
Napier,  Peninsvlar  War, 

Coshery  was  an  ancient  Irish  custom,  by 
which  the  chief  had  the  right  of  using  the 
houses  and  taking  the  provisions  of  his 
tenantry  for  himself  and  following  at  his 
own  discretion.  The  Norman  barons,  not 
unnaturally,  adopted  so  advanta^;eous  a  cus- 
tom. After  the  final  confiscation  of  Irish 
land  by  Cromwell,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  long  led  a  precarious  existence 
by  such  means,  and  numerous  statutes  failed 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

(yCnrrjfAnnentJriMhCudoms;  Leoky,  Hidory 
of  ths  Eightsenth  Century. 

Gottanhaniy  Chables  Christopher 
Pbpys,  1st  Earl  of  (b,  1781,  d,  1851),  the 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Pepys,  was  (^ed 
to  the  bar  1804.  He  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  to  Queen  Adelaide  in  1830,  and 
solicitor-general  to  the  king  in  1834.  In 
1831  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  In  1834  he  became  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1835  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Whigs  not 
being  prepared  with  a  Chancellor  in  whom 
they  could  confide.  In  1836  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  continued  in  this  oflSce  till 
1841.  In  1846,  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power,  Lord  Cottenham  again  became 
Chancellor;  but  his  health  was  bad,  and  in 
1850  he  received  an  earldom,  and  the  Great 
Seal  was  put  in  commission. 

Cottar^  James  {b.  1690,  d,  1719),  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Cotter,  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  James  II.,  was,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery,  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  in 
England.  In  1713  he  headed  an  attack  on 
the  Protestant  voters  in  Dublin.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Irish  Jacobites;  and  his 
execution  for  rape  in  1719  brought  about  a 
savage  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  his  punishment. 

Gottintftoilf  Francis,  Lord  {b.  1576, 
d.  1653),  o7  a  Somersetshire  family,  was  for 
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many  yean  one  of  the  English  diplomatic 
agents  at  Madrid.  He  accompanied  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  took  part  in  negotiating  the 
marriage  treaty,  and  lost  the  £vour  of  his 
patron,  Buckingham,  by  supporting  it.  In 
1628  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  privy 
councillor.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  which  developed  (Jan.  2,  1631)  into  an 
agreement  for  the  partition  of  Holland.  On 
his  return  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
became,  in  1635,  Blaster  of  the  Court  of 
Wards.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  Laud's 
chief  opponent  in  the  Council.  To  avoid 
impeachment  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  his 
share  in  the  fiscal  oppressions  of  the  previous 
ten  years,  he  resigned  both  his  ofiices.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  sided  with  the  king,  and, 
in  consequence,  took  refuge  in  France.  In 
1652  he  was  appointed,  together  with  CUren- 
don,  ambassador  to  Madrid,  and  died,  in  1653, 
at  Valladolid.  During  his  first  stay  in  Spain 
he  turned  Roman  Catholic,  reverted  to  Pro- 
testantism on  his  return  to  England,  and 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  1652.    Clarendon 

E raises  his  self-control  and  power  of  dissimu- 
ition.    Mr.  Gardiner  calls  him,  *'a  man  of 
the  world  without  enthusiasm." 

Clarendon,  Hislory  of  iM  ReUOion,!   8*    ^ 
Oardiuer,  Hist,  of  Eng,,  1603^1642. 

Cottony  Bartholomew  de,  was  a  monk 
of  Norwich,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  year 
1298,  about  which  time  he  died.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  history  is  of  great  value, 
as  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  he  records.  This  Chronicle, 
edited  by  Mr.  Luard,  has  been  published 
in  the  RoUs  Series. 

Cotton.  Sir  John  Hindb,  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  Jacobite  politicians  who 
formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole*6  ministry  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
In  1740,  when  the  Jacobites  were  concocting 
one  of  their  usual  plots,  we  find  him  described 
as  "  doubtful  of  others,  but  answering  clearly 
for  himself ;  "  and  he  arranged  to  remain  in 
London  as  the  channel  of  communication  with 
James's  friends.  In  1742,  after  the  &11  of 
Walpole,  his  appointment  to  the  Admiralty 
Board  was  pressod  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but 
the  king  absolutely  refused  to  raise  him  to  thit 
office.  In  1744,  however,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
luctance of  George,  he  was  taken  into  the 
administration.  In  1745,  the  French  minister, 
Cardinal  Tencin,  a  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  de- 
manded that  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he 
should  resign  office,  but  this  he  declined  to  do. 
He  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  dismissed, 
and  continued  to  lead  a  small  body  of  Jacobites 
in  the  Lower  House. 

Cotton^  Sir  Robert  {b.  1670,  d.  1631), 
was  a  distmgulshed  antiquary  and  collector 


of  manuscripts.  He  assisted  Camden  (q.T.) 
in  his  labours  on  the  Britannia.  On  tbs 
accession  of  James  I.  he  was  knighted,  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Privy  Council  on. 
constitutional  paints.  He  was  one  of  thos 
who  suggested  to  James  I.  the  idea  of  creating 
baronets,  and  was  himself  raised  to  this  rank 
in  1611.  Sir  Robert  wrote  numerous  anti- 
quarian tracts  aud  pamphlets.  But  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
manuscript  library  he  collected,  which  pas^-d 
to  his'  heir  intact,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
nation  in  1706.  After  being  partly  destonoyed 
by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  plac^  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1757. 

Cotton,  Sib  WiLLoroHRT,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Jamaica  during  the  aUre 
rebellion  of  1831 — 32.  The  insurrection  wu 
crudhed  owing  to  his  promptness  of  actittn, 
whilst  his  leniency  to  the  offenders  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  unwarrantable  cruelty 
with  which  the  neg^roes  were  usually  treated. 
His  clemency  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  planters. 

Cotton  Famino,  The,  1862.  The  out- 
break  of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  was 
followed  by  a  total  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate coast,  was  productive  of  very  disa^ 
trous  results  in  England.  The  cotton  supply,  on 
the  manu&cture  of  which  the  greater  part  oi 
the  Lancashire  operatives  depended  fora  liveli- 
hood, failed,  and  m  consequence  theLancashiri.* 
mill-owners  began  to  work  short  time,  and 
finally  to  close  the  mills  entirely.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  was  kept  up  and  many 
large  fortunes  were  made  by  runnin^^  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  and  bring- 
ing out  cotton;  but  the  general  result  wa5 
that  two  millions  of  people  were  to  a  greit 
extent  reduced  to  destitution.  The  Cottoa 
District  Relief  Fund  was  started  in  July, 
1862,  and  nearly  two  millions  were  subscribetl 
within  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  Relief  Act 
passed  in  Aug.,  1862,  loans  were  granted  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  relief  worl».  The  famine  came  to 
an  end  in  the  sunmier  of  1865. 

Connoili.  Crm. 

(1)  Thb  National  Coukcil.  («)  In 
Anglo-Saxon  Tims;  The  Wxtenagemot.  The 
more  primitive  German  tribes  had  no  kinfr*. 
and  the  supreme  authority  resided  either 
in  temporary  magistrates  or  the  natiim.nl 
council  of  all  freemen  that  met  periodically 
to  discuss  all  matters  of  great  importanro. 
When  monarchy  became  universal,  this 
council  became  the  adviser  and  controUf^ 
of  the  king.  In  the  Campus  ^fartius,  or 
Madius  of  tfie  Frank  monarchy,  we  see  its 
continued  survival  until  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared through  feudal  influence.  In 
England  its  history  was  different.  In  the 
original  kingdoms  of  the  migration,  a  demo- 
oratic  assembly  of  the  freemen,  midx  as  still 
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ezisU  in  tbe  forest  oantonB  of  Swvtserland 
[9«*  IVeeouui,  Eny.  C^nni.y  chap.  L),  certainly 
existed.  But  when  the  "  heptarchic  "  stat^ 
were  conaolidated  to  form  larger  kingdoms, 
Qo  consolidation  of  the  popular  assembly 
followed.  The  "  greater  council "  of  Tadtus, 
the  Campos  Martins  of  the  Franks,  was  only 
continued  in  the  Shiremoot,  the  highest 
folkmoot  of  Uie  English  previous  to  the 
escabliihrneat  of  a  representative  House 
uf  Commoiifl.  But  the  idea  of  a  national 
iaraibly  lived  on  in  the  gathering  of 
nagnates,  which  was  consolidated  in  pro- 
portioD  as  the  kingdom  was  consolidated, 
^milarly  with  Wessex,  and  when  the  West 
Saxon  monarchs  became  kings  of  all  the 
Eogiiflh^thej  gathered  together  the  wise  men 
ct  all  the  land  into  their  Great  Council  or 
V^ltenagemot.  [For  the  details  of  the  consti- 
tution, power,  origin,  and  activity  of  the 
WiUns4f€wwt,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  under  that  head.]  It  is  enough  to 
obKTve  here  that  it  was  composed  of  the  chief 
m-lesiastical  and  temporal  magnates  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  functions  of  the  Witan 
vere  almost  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the 
iinsTi  and  supreme  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  by  death.  They  were  the  Parliament, 
■•^lale.  Privy  Council,  Supreme  Court  of 
Jtutiee,  CivO  Service,  and  Cabinet  in  one. 
Their  powers  were  legislative,  judicial,  de- 
Hbenitive,  tazative,  and  executive.  Though 
in  practice  a  council  of  oiBcialB,  it  remained 
in  idea  the  council  of  the  nation,  virtually 
represented  by  their  natural  leaders.  But  of 
imd  popular    representation    there  is   no 

[h]  In  Jfbrmtm  Time»,  The  Great  Council. 
The  accession  of  Wiltiam  I.  produced  no 
>'id<jen  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
oatiniuil  coundL  The  Great  Council  of  the 
\9nnan  reigns  was  in  most  respects  a 
rrmtinoation  of  the  Witenagemot.  But 
feudal  influence,  the  analogy  of  the  council 
'A  Nonnandy,  and  the  changed  condition 
^  the  country,  soon  produced  a  gradual 
fpQ^iaation  of  the  whole  institution — which, 
although  not  completed  before  the  reign  of 
H«iuy  XL,  gradually  more  and  more  obscured 
the  oU  official  character  of  the  assemblage.  Yet 
the  Qatkmal  idea  lived  on.  The  convocation 
in  1086  and  1116  of  Great  Councils  of  all  the 
^ssdowners,  of  whomsoever  they  held  land, 
is  a  atriking  instance  of  this.  The  gradual 
^nge  of  theory  was  obscured  by  Uie  fact 
that  the  raembem  of  the  assembly  were  the 
"une  as  before  the  Conquest,  though  bishop 
tnd  earl  sat  now  as  holders  of  great  fiefs 
pnmediatehr  under  tbe  crown  jost  as  much  as 
in  their  official  capadty  of  magnates.  But 
the  pfracttoal  change  was  greater  than  the 
theoretieaL  Nominally  possessed  of  all  the 
iverogatives  of  tbe  Wise  Men  before  the  Con- 
qoeat,  their  power  became  very  formal  in  the 
pn«ence  of  such  monarchs  as  William  and 
liia'soQs,  to  whose  ina«tieal  de^otism  revolt 


in  arms  rather  than  opposition  in  council  was 
the  appropriate  check.  Moreover  the  in- 
creasing sanctity  which  environed  the  monarch 
deprived  the  national  coundl  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  that  unique  position  which  made 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  little  more 
in  theory  than  chairmen  of  a  Board. 

(e)  In  Angevin  Titnee.  The  Feudal  Council 
of  Henry  II.  Under  Henry  II.  the  change 
in  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
national  council  became  complete.  The 
accepted  usage  of  his  reign  was  to  summon 
the  whole  body  of  the  tenants  in  chief  to  the 
coundl.  But  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
coimcil  was,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  period.  Except  on  special  occasions 
none  but  the  magnates,  the  bishops,  earls,  and 
royal  officera,  the  "greater  barons,"  were 
likely  to  attend.  We  leam  from  Magna 
Charta  that  the  "greater  barons*'  alone 
received  special  summonses  addressed  to  them 
individually  on  each  occasion  that  the  council 
met.  A  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  summoned  the  "lesser 
barons  "  to  these  assemblies,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  generally  nominal.  The  Angevin 
council  thus  became  a  regularly  organised 
feudal  assembly.  But  the  powers  of  the 
Ghpeat  Council  could  not  but  have  been  un- 
favourably influenced  by  the  change.  In 
becoming  feudal  it  ceased  to  be-  national. 
Even  the  small  place  left  by  the  administrative 
system  of  Henry  II.  for  external  checks  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  filled  up  by  a  body  out  of 
relation  with  a  people  who  rather  reposed 
confidence  in  the  crown,  and  which  was 
representative  mainly  of  the  crushed  baronial 
pfulv  which  Henry  had  subdued.  Still, 
its  formal  consent  was  invariably  g^ven  to 
Henry's  great  legislative  and  executive 
measures.  We  even  hear  of  resistance  to 
ihe  royal  will,  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  is  no  record.  But  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  on  the  immediate  future  of 
the  council  was  the  development  of  new  and 
more  effident  consultative  bodies  out  of  the 
administrative  svstem  which  centred  round 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  Thus  under  Henry  II., 
the  national  council  tended  to  become  baronial 
merely,  and  was  superseded  in  many  of  its 
functions  by  a  royal  council. 

Yet  the  absence  of  a  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation  lent  a  good  deal  of 
national  character  even  to  this  feudal  council. 
Such  an  assembly  gave  us  Magna  Charta,  and 
so  well  did  the  baronage  fulfil  their  new  part 
of  national  representation  that  throughout 
Henry  III.'s  reign  an  oppodtion  at  once 
popular  and  baronial  found  in  it  its  appro- 
priate mouthpiece.  But  the  gradual  grow&  of 
a  directly  representative  Parliament  brought 
the  old  council  into  comparative  disuse. 
Edward  I.'s  completion  of  the  parliamentary 
system  at  once  annihilated  the  political  im- 
portance of  feudalism  and  of  the  feudal  Great 
CounciL    Superseded  as  a  national  assembly 
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by  Parliament,  and  as  a  oonBoltative  and 
executiTe  body  by  the  royal  council,  the  Great 
Council  remained  as  a  Burvival  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Often  it  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Parliament,  as  lor  example, 
the  council  which  sanctioned  so*  many  of 
Edward  I.*s  laws.  Often  it  was  no  more  than 
an  *'afforced"  assembly  of  the  "Concilium 
ordinarium,"  strengthened  for  important 
business  by  the  addition  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  magnates,  and  other  *<wise  men," 
selected  at  discretion.  Such  an  assembly  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  fourteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  {e.g.,  in  1379), 
and  Richard  II.'s  evil  councillors  were  accused 
of  inducing  the  king  to  summon  councils  com- 
posed of  certain  lords  without  the  assent  or 
presence  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Great  Council." 
But  these  assemblies  may  largely  be  regarded 
as  attempts  to  bridge  oyer  the  distinction 
between  the  Boyal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  nation,  and  give  to  the  former  body  that 
prestip;e  which  historical  continuity  and  full 
baronial  support  could  in  a  large  measure 
afford.  No  such  assembly  was  convoked 
in  Tudor  times,  and  Charles  I.'s  summons  of 
a  Great  Council  at  York  in  1640  was  the  last 
instance  of  its  being  called  together. 

(2)  The  Royal  Council.  Besides  the  Great 
Council,  or  the  Common  Council  of  the  nation, 
there  must  have  existed,  as  soon  as  organised 
government  began,  a  smaller  council  of  the 
royal  ministers  and  confidants,  by  whose 
advice  and  co-operation  the  government  was 
carried  on.  The  small  numbers  generally 
attending  the  Witenagemot  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  tiie  lack  of  definite  centralised 
authority,  make  this  assembly  very  hard  to 
discern  in  Anglo-Saxon  times :  but  with  the 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  the  Curia 
Regis  (q.v.)  comes  into  importance ;  and  from 
this  general  court  there  gradually  developed 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  not  only  the 
courts  of  judicature,  but  also  the  organised 
Royal  Council  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
exact  relation  of  the  Curia  Reg^s  to  the 
national  great  council  is  not  clear,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  entirely  separate 
organisations.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  Koyal 
Council  was  a  specialised  form  of  the  Great 
Council 

The  active  despotism  of  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings,  while  reducing  the  national 
council  to  a  form,  greatly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  Royal  Council :  for  when  the 
king  had  so  much  on  his  hands  he  must  have 
the  help  of  clerks  and  ministers,  who  always 
tended  to  become  his  advisers.  The  existence 
of  such  a  Royal  Council  is  dimly  foreshadowed 
by  the  act  of  Henry  11.  in  1178,  when  that 
monarch  reserved  the  decision  of  knotty  judi- 
cial or  financial  cases  to  a  small  circle  of 
"  sapientes,"  or  councillors.  But  under  Henry 
n.  we  have  the  merest  reference  to  its  action 
— none  to  its  constitution  or  powers.  The 
personal  re^ue  of  Richard  II.,  the  foreign 


coundllors  of  John,  may  well  have  been  organ- 
ised in  a  similar  body ;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.  that  the  real  histaiy 
of  the  Royal  Council  begins,  llie  Beg«ii, 
the  legate,  the  great  officers  of  state  comsti- 
tuted  that  **  supremum  concilium,"  tzac^  of 
whose  activity  are  to  be  discerned  in  evmy 
department  of  government.  In  this  body  ihe 
hated  foreign  courtiers .  exercised  their  m- 
fluence.  Against  it  the  Great  Council  d  the 
realm  fought  with  increasing  success.  Thiice 
oaths  were  imposed  on  this  Council  and 
baronial  nominees  added  to  it;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  existence  through  the 
crisis,  and  after  acting  as  a  practical  0>ancil 
of  Regency  during  Edward  I.*s  absence  in 
Palestine,  received  from  that  king  definitiix 
and  organisation. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Royal 
Council  was  its  permanence.  It  was  ahra)*! 
sitting,  always  occupied  in  the  continoooB 
business  of  tke  court.  Its  usual  name  wa« 
the  "  Concilium  perpetuum,"  or  **  Condlinm 
ordinarium,"  in  opposition  to  the  **  Con- 
cilium commune,**  or  **  Concilium  magnum** 
of  the  nation,  already  discussed.  Besides  its 
constant  sessions  for  executive  business,  it 
held  terminal  sittings  to  help  the  king  in 
receiving  petitions  and  hearing  suits.  Its 
functions  were  so  wide  as  to  be  practi- 
cally  incapable  of  definition.  Nothing  was 
too  great,  nothing  was  too  small  to  eacaj<e 
its  interference.  It  advised  the  king,  exe- 
cuted his  resolutions,  shared  in  his  judicial 
and  appellate  powers.  The  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council  were — ^the  chief  ministers,  the 
judges,  some  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  and 
a  few  other  royal  confidants  sununcned  \fy 
royal  writ,  and  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  uf 
office. 

The  power  of  the  Royal  Council  was  slwavs 
growing ;  but  it  acquired  a  special  prominemv 
during  the  weak  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and  it 
is  from  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy 
that  we  can  first  get  a  really  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the  functions  of  a  body  whose  whole 
previous  history  it  is  impossible  to  trace  bat 
obscurely.  Under  Richard  II.  and  the  I/m- 
castrians  the  Royal  Council,  the  engine  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  prerogative,  gradually 
begins  to  subserve  constitutional  ends.  The 
strong  and  organised  parties  of  the  time  are 
represented  upon  it.  Parliament  asserts  oontnJ 
over  it,  and  the  recognition  by  the  lancsfttivA 
monarchs  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  nomi- 
nate its  members  is  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  the  cabinet  govexnment  of  modem  tirnt^ 
In  1406  Parliament  protest  their  great  regard 
for  the  *'  Lords  of  the  continuous  Council,"  in 
language  almost  anticipating  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  a  modem  ministry.  In  turns  caree»^ 
by  king  and  Parliament,  the  "  Privy  Council," 
as  it  now  began  to  be  oaUed — ^though  it  i) 
possible  that  the  Privy  Council  was  in  it» 
ori^n  an  inner  and  secret  conmiittee  of  the 
ordinaiy  Council — acquired  more  and  mon 
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sathority.  Under  Henry  YI.  it  became  a 
Tutiial  Goimcil  of  Regency,  and  its  members 
practically  held  the  royal  authority  in  com- 
miuion.  This  enhanced  their  authority,  but 
broke  their  connection  with  Parliament.  After 
1437  the  long  resumed  absolute  power  of 
nomination.  Efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  led  to  no  result :  and  under  Edward 
IV.  and  the  Tndors,  it  assumed  the  character 
of  an  **  irresponsible  committee  of  govern- 
ment,"  ihe  agent  of  the  prerogative,  and  the 
representative  of  the  royal  pleasure.  It  sent 
forth  outahoots,  such  as  its  judicial  committee, 
the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  many  of  the  anomalous 
councils  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  with- 
drew half  England  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
common  law  were  in  dose  relation  to  it. 
The  temporising  policy  of  a  Henry  YIII. 
and  an  Elisabeth,  which  allowed  some  di- 
vergence of  opinion  amongst  its  supporters, 
kept  up  at  least  the  semblance  of  government 
W  discission.  Its  elaborate  organisation  into 
committees  under  Edward  YI.  illustrates  the 
wid&  of  its  ramifications. 

The  Privy  Council  having  attained  theheight 
of  its  power,  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise 
its  functions.  The  great  variety  and  extent 
of  its  activity  has  abeady  been  noticed.  Its 
ckim  in  1427  "  to  have  &e  execution  of  aU 
the  powers  of  the  crown  during  the  king's 
minority  needs  only,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  '*  to 
bp  alightly  altered  to  make  it  applicable  to 
their  perpetual  functions.*'  The  oiuy  limit  to 
their  usurpations  was  the  common  law ;  and 
this,  while  but  partly  confining  their  judicial 
actirity,  left  the  whole  field  of  general  politics 
open  to  their  aggressions.  They  had  a  veij 
l&rge  share  in  all  executive  business.  Their 
power  of  passing  ordinaneet  (q.v.)  gave  them 
a  practical  share  in  legislation ;  and  the  con- 
fidence, indifference  or  impotence  of  Parlia- 
mtni  allowed  them  taxative  functions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  lent  money  to 
the  king  on  their  own  security,  or  used  their 
infloenoe  over  rich  lords  or  merchants  to 
nesotiate  loans.  Sometimes  they  got  direct 
aothority  from  Parliament  to  levy  taxes, 
sometimes,  especially  during  the  sixteenth 
c«QtQry,  they  did  bo  of  their  own  authority. 
Wherever  no  positive  law  checked  them  they 
poshed  their  way.  Even  in  judicial  matters, 
despite  the  common  law  and  the  jurisdiction 
ol  the  CShancery^  tiiey  were  still,  as  in  1178, 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  on  knotty  points, 
md  the  arbiters  of  private  disputes. 

Rigorous  under  tiie  Tudors,  the  powers  of 
the  Council  became  oppressive  under  the 
Stuarts;  but  besides  the  ever-increasing 
parliamentary  check,  the  tendency  of  the 
Council  to  become  unwieldy,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  very  krge  number  of  nobles  and  officials, 
led  to  a  habit  of  transacting  great  secrets  of 
state  in  an  unauthorised  and  informal  cabal, 
or  group  of  **  cabin  counsellors ; "  a  system 
which  was  complained  of  early  in  the  seven- 
tfeenth    ceutory,   and   accepted  unwillingly 
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towards  its  end.  The  Oabal  of  1667,  though 
in  profession  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  foreign  affairs,  was  practically 
an  anticipation  of  the  modem  Cabinet.  Sir 
William  Temple's  plan  of  reform  in  1679 
proved  abortive,  and  the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  Cabinet  [Cabinet]  government  by 
William  III.,  made  the  Privy  Council  again  a 
constitutional  check,  that  conservatives  desired 
to  maintain  in  power  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  new-fangled  and  illegal  ministerial  as- 
sembly. The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  con- 
tains several  clauses  which  tried  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Privy  Council  to  its  old 
constitutional  position  under  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors ;  but  they  had  little  result.  The 
Council  remained  as  it  does  to  this  day  a  body 
of  great  dignity  and  importance,  into  which 
all  statesmen  of  position  were  fonnally  ad- 
mitted, and  whose  members  were  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Right  Honour- 
able. But  the  nature  of  its  composition,  and 
its  unwieldy  dimensions,  prevented  its  being 
generally  summoned  as  a  whole  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  Councils  in 
the  presence  of  Royalty  are  still  constantly 
held,  but  they  consist  of  a  very  few  coun- 
cillors, and  transact  formal  business.  The 
Privy  Council  Office  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  department  of  the  executive.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  are  im- 
portant ministers.  Recent  legislation  has 
given  special  powers  to  these  oflScers  or  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Council.  New 
business,  such  as  the  ever-increasing  state  re- 
gulation of  education,  is  put  into  its  hands, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  practically  Educa- 
tion Minister.  But  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  the  Pri^'y  Council  is 
practically  obsolete. 

(3)  Local  Councils.  Besides  the  above, 
councils  were  appointed  at  various  times  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  govern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  remote  from  the  centre 
of  authority,  or  imperfectly  united  to  it. 
They  were  modelled  generally  on  the  Pri^-T 
Council,  both  in  constitution  and  functions, 
and  often  exercised  a  jurisdiction  of  certain 
oppressiveness  and  doubtful  legality.  Such 
were  the  Council  of  Walea  and  the  Marchu, 
established  by  Edward  IV.  in  1478,  at  Lud- 
low, to  govern  the  southern  and  border 
districts  of  Wales,  which  until  then  had 
uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  Palatine  privi- 
leges. This  court,  though  losing  its  chief 
reason  for  existence  when  Henry  VIII. 
incorporated  Wales  with  England,  and, 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  in  1640,  was  not 
abolished  until  the  6th  of  William  and  Mary. 
Similar  was  the  Council  of  th§  Norths  estab- 
lished at  York  after  the  revolt  of  1569, 
famous  through  Strafford's  tenure  of  the 
presidency,  and  abolished  with  similar 
councils  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. The  Council  of  Calais  was  of  older 
foundation,  and  continued  until  the  loss  of 
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that  town  under  Queen  Maxy .  The  Stannariet 
Courty  whioh  extended  its  apecial  function  of 
governing  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of  Com- 
wall,  and  superintending  the  mines  there,  to 
general  business,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  engines  of  prerogative,  was  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  its  capacity  for 
aggression.  The  Council  of  the  FaUUinatet 
of  Chester,  Zaneaehire,  Ac,  were  mere  con- 
tinuations of  the  old  feudal  courts  of  these 
franchises,  continued  after  their  incorporation 
with  the  crown,  and  administered  with  such 
regard  for  the  prerogative,  that,  like  the 
other  courts  mentioned,  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Ixmg  Parliament. 

The  whole  rahjeot  of  oounoils  is  one  of  ox- 
oeptional  diffionfty  and  ohaounty.  The  chief 
authorities  include,  Stubbe,  Oond.  Hieb.; 
Oneiat,  BngUKhe  VfrfaaaungMMehiohU  and  Vtr- 
vfaltymgertmt ;  PaVgrare,  Eaeay  on  the  finfr'' 
Council/  Dicey.  Snay  on  ths  Privy  Oowundf 
Kicholaa,  Proeeidinga  of  th»  Privy  wumcA,  and 
for  the  local  oounoils,  the  ▼ariooa  ooonty  his* 
toriee.  Ac.  ^^  j.  T.] 

Gonncil  of  State  was  the  name  given 
to  the  sssembly  elected  on  Feb.  14,  1649, 
immediately  after  Charles  I.*s  execution.  It 
received  a  combination  of  military,  diplomatic, 
police,  and  judicial  powers  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate gave  it  a  greater  control  over  the  State 
and  a  wider  exercise  of  executive  power  than 
the  kings  had  ever  had.  Appointed  by  the 
"Rump,''  and  representing  their  views,  the 
Council  of  State  was  dissolved  by  Oomwell 
immediately  after  his  coup  d'etat  against  the 
Parliament.  Their  successful  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  War  attests  the  vigour  of  their 
government.  A  new  Council  of  State  was 
established  in  1659,  as  the  successor  to  the 
temporary  "  Committee  of  Safety "  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power ;  but  on  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  Lambert  it 
gave  way  to  the  more  famous  "  Committee  of 
Safety,*'  which  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  army.  The  army  scheme  for  the  per- 
manent government  included  a  Council  of 
State  that  never  sat.  Revived  again  when 
Monk  restored  the  Rump,  it  naturally  found 
no  place  when  the  Restoration  brought  back 
the  old  Constitution. 

Baake,  Huitoi^  of  IPnylaiu!;  Ouieot,  Wver 
CromtD«U,  and  fitchord  Cromvo^i  Whitelocke, 
JCemorialc. 

Connoils,  Eoclbsxastical,  are  of  the 
following  kinds : — 

(1)  QxNEKAL,  or  Ecumenical  Councils, — 
».«.,  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
every  nation.  To  these,  bishops  from  Britain 
were  sent  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Aries  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel  in  the  fifteenth. 
Their  decrees  were  accepted  in  England  as 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  though  in 
later  times,  as  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
shows,  hardly  without  some  ratification  from 
the  royal  authority.  The  greatest  interest 
was  at  various  times  shown  by  the  English 


Church  in  these  oouncils,  and  their  acts  often 
profoundly  affected  the  course  of  English 
history.  But  their  influenoe  is  too  indirect 
to  necessitate  any  detailed  treatment  of  it  in 
a  work  on  "Rngliah  history. 

(2)  National  Councils.  Of  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  pre-EngUsh  British  Churuh 
we  know  httle ;  but  when  Archbishop  Theodore 
completed  the  sj^tematic  organisation  of  the 
English  Church  that  the  failure  of  Augustine's 
mission  necessitated,  one  of  his  chief  cares 
was  to  arrange  for  the  assembling  every 
August  of  a  council  of  the  whole  Chuich  over 
which  he  was  metropolitan.  The  councib  of 
Hertford  and  Hatfield,  in  which  most  of 
his  reforms  were  arranged,  were  themselves 
precedents  for  the  future  action  of  the 
Church.  Theso  councils  can  only  by  anti- 
cipation be  called  national,  for  as  yet  the 
English  nation  was  not  in  existence,  but 
they  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
the  development  of  national  unity  by  habi- 
tuating  subjects  of  hostile  but  neighbouring 
states  to  meet  under  the  peace  of  this  Church 
to  discuss  amicably  matters  of  common  interest 
Their  conunon  place  of  meeting  was  some 
border  town  such  as  Clovesho,  an  unknown 
spot  near  London,  where  Mercia,  Wesaex, 
Kent,  and  Essex  met  together  at  a  point. 
They  were  constituted  mostiy  of  bishops, 
though  abbots  often,  and  diocesan  clergy  once, 
figure  among  the  members ;  and,  as  the  line 
between  Church  and  State  was  as  yet  bat 
slackly  drawn,  kings,  ealdormen,  and  other 
temporal  magnates  frequentiy  attended  them. 
But  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
archbishopric  of  York  by  Archbishop  Eg- 
berht,  created  a  jealousy  between  that  see  and 
Cfuiterburv  tiiat  made  these  national  ooundls, 
which  had  never  met  with  the  regularity 
prescribed  by  Theodore,  very  few  in  number. 
They  practically  ceased  with  the  dedine  of 
all  conciliar  activity  in  the  tenth  century; 
and  though  revived  after  the  Conquest,  when 
a  papal  legate  could  summon  a  national 
council  with  an  authority  which  neither 
archbishop  could  gainsay,  tiie  vindication  of 
the  archiepiscopal  powers  of  the  see  of  York 
by  Thurstan  revived  the  old  jealousy  that 
made  the  union  of  both  provinoes  in  a  common 
assembly  ridiculous  or  aWtive.  The  legatine 
oouncils  of  Otto  in  1237,  and  Ottobon  in  1268, 
are  the  chief  later  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(3)  Provincial  Councils. — The  rarity  and 
practical  cessationof  national  oouncils  left  room 
for  the  full  development  of  the  synods  of  tfaf 
two  provinces  of  Cuiterbury  and  York ;  even  if 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  northern 
province  did  not  often  invest  the  councils  of 
the  southern  with  a  practically  national 
character.  The  thirteenth  century  saw  the 
completion  of  the  systematic  representation 
of  the  provincial  svnods,  to  which  the  name 
ConvoeeUioH  (q.v.)  became  graduaUy  applied. 
They  play  an  important  part  in  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  England. 


(i)  DioosAx  CouKoiw,  which  were  ex- 
haurtive  unmbliea  of  the  der^  of  the 
mdiridnal  »«e«,  were  occaHionaiiy  summtiiied, 

(a)  ABcnmucoNU.  Councils  are  occa- 
aonally  h«BTd  of.  But  these  later  varietiw 
■ere  of  ioferior  importsncp.  &nd  never 
nrigiutod  bnomcas  (/t  any  weight. 
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WilkUa.    CnWu;   BoSj,   Huturi  of  ........ 

lieu.     Bdsle'B  Cme.tmgiuliuhO.  !•  the  b«t 
■Blbiritr  tor  eooDcLU  senenU J.   rf  p_  fi 

OsutlMl.TKBENOUeH.  The  word  county 
k  duB  to  the  Vonnan  invaders'  idcDtifltiLtion 
u(  the  old  English  ■'ahiro"  with  their  own 
*  randtatiu."  the  dirtrict  of  a  eount.  Bat  the 
ddic  had  hud  a  very  different  history  trDm  the 
frmldih  oomitatns.  In  the  tint  place,  the 
batw  countiea  of  England  differ  considenilily 
m  that  nri);ina.  The  southern  counties  are,  no 
lontit,  niDch  the  older,  and  arc  still  identical 
*Hb  the  original  aliiros  of  WeaKx.  Wilt- 
Aiie  nay,  for  instance,  be  imagined  to 
bare  eriginated  with  some  few  hundred 
Sum  mtniliea  who  towards  the  end  of 
Ub  tUOi  century  drove  buck  the  Britons 
frsn  this  district,  attained  to  an  tndvpen- 
lint  indiridnality  as  the  "foit"  of  the 
ViluBtaii,  mid  aoon    coales(«d  with 


■<io,a  of  the  Wert  Saions.  It  is 
r  fhe«B  shire*  had  often  sueh  a 
■V.  aa  was  long  tntceuhlo  in  the 
■•  •'{  Kent,  or  the  two  ■'  folks"  of 
.ii^lea.  At  any  rate,  the  Wcst- 
'  11  charaj;t43riied  by  a  primitivo 
M,  having  il»  own  "folk-moot," 
nt  king  or  semi-roj-al  mler,  Uie 
A  and  its  chief  town,  whose  naniu  is 
ogMte  tu  the  shire  name  (Wil.siPtas.  Wil- 
h«).  Hits  had  been  the  hiatory  ilIh)  of 
tan,  Surrey.  Easci,  Middleseit.  and  even 
Idirii  Rent,  when  these,  with  others,  went 
iMlmnated  into  the  kingdom  of  'Wessci. 
B«t  Um  Midland  shires,  on  the  contrary,  are 
<imtmif  artiSciol  areas,  and  do  not  corra- 
nd  lo  tbe  original  "  folks  '*  of  the  Mercians, 
Mil  An^es,  Uid-Anglea,  kn.  They  wero 
IxteUy  narlced  ont  when  re-ponrjnered 
hn  Out  Danes  by  Alfred  and  his  surceaaors 
iiHw  lenCb  century  ;  a  town  was  taken  as  a 
untre,  anil  a  lino,  as  it  were,  drawn  round 
it  Such  w»»  the  formation  of  LaiceslerBhire, 
SntGngtwinBhire,  Northamptonshire.  [But 
WMtiine*  those  older  divinona  nrejireserved 
h flu  bii^prica ;  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
H  eiuntilc,  Mnrcsponded  to  the  old  kingdom 
<!  fht  Hwiata,  and  was  far  more  extensive 
thu  the  modem  Worcestershire :  so  with  the 
«riait  Irinffdnms  of  Essex,  Enst  and  West 
Ral,  and  §-aamrx,j  The  shire  system  then, 
■liirii  wa*  indigmona  to  Wessex.  sprcnd 
"•an  ht«T  on-  Thns.  again,  in  the  north 
""iy  lotkilurc  uid  DuHkam  appear  as  shirca 


in  iKinieailay  Boole;  KorthomlierUnd,  Cum- 
licrland.  and  Wofltmoreland  were  not  formed 
into  shires  till  the  reigns  of  William  Kufus 
and  Uenry  I,  But  the  origin  of  one  shire, 
Rutland,  still  remains  "an  unaolTod  pmhiera 
in  the  heart  of  our  history "  (Freeman), 
Furthermore,  not  till  long  after  the  Norman 
Conqaest  was  it  certain  that  there  would  not 
be  other  shires  formed,  for  the  district  of 
Richmond  was  often  called  a  shire,  as  also 
wore  Hallamshire  and  Norhnmsliiro,  *c. 
Tho  number  of  shires  which  sent  rcpreaenta- 
tives  to  I'arliament  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages  thirty-seven ;  for  Cheshire  and  Durham 
were  not  ineinpoistett  till  1636  and  lli'3 
respectively,  and  Monmouth  added  to  the 
Enitlish  shires  also  in  153A.  Tbe  boundaries 
of  shires— SB,  for  example,  in  Essex  nnd  Nor- 
folk—are  usually  tlie  natural  lines  of  rivns  and 
hills  ;  and  in  many  cases  woulii  ln»  explained 
if  we  tould  only  trace  tho  ancient  forpsls 
and  nuirshes,  as  on  the  western  Ixirder  of 
Notts ;  in  other  case*  again — na  in  the  siniioua 
northern  boundary  of  Wilts,  which  seems  to 
cross  and  recrosa  the  Thames  with  B  sort  of 
methodical  irrcgularitv — there  must  havu 
been  accidents  (5  local  formation,  tribal  re- 
luti-ons,  or  personal  circum stances,  which  we 
can  hardly  now  hope  to  trace.  The  anomalous 
fragments  belonging  to  one  shire,  bat  ontljing 
in  another,  had  often  a  great  hiatoricnl  in. 
tereet :  such  as  the  hundred  of  West  Heon, 
in  Sussex,  but  belonging  to  Hunts,  a  striking 
survival  from  the  sc^tloment  of  Jutish  Meon- 
waraa  soon  absorbed  by  the  West  Saxons  of 
Hants.  Those  have  in  many  cases  been 
consolidated  and  rectified.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  social  characteristiea  of  the 
sevcnil  counties,  we  Und  that  in  wealth  and 
population  the  saothem  and  oastem  part  of 
England  preponderated  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  as  in  political  superiority. 
With  the  rise  of  the  woollen  nuiniitacturo 
after  the  thirteenth  eentnrj-,  tho  balance  of 
jHipulation  spread  towards  the  eastern  connties, 
and  along  the  banks  of  Thames  and  Severn. 
At  last,  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
mannfacture  opened  Out  the  ii>al  and  iron 
Relds  of  tho  north  and  west,  and  reversed  the 
long  predominunco  of  tho  plains  over  the  hill 
distncts.  As  to  the  relative  prevnlence  of 
feudal  sentjlnonts,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  tho 
home ,  cbi^nties  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
continued  t^  be  divided  among  smaller  l3nd< 
lords  than  t^e  great  lordships  of  the  midlands 
and  the  niJrth  ;  it  is  therefore  the  barons  of 
the  north  and  centre  who  are  conspicuous  in 
the  scries  of  revolts  under  the  Norman  kings, 
in  the  struggles  of  Henry  TI.'s  and  Henry 
III. 'a  reigns,  in  Magna  Charta,  and  in  the  op- 
posittnn  led  by  the  house  of  Lnncastcr  against 
the  Pbinla genets ;  and  during  the  War«  of 
tbe  Roses  bne  striking  element  is  the  array 
of  the  trading  and  popular  forces  sgninst  the 
feudal,  tho  array  (that  is)  of  Kent,  Lniidnn, 
the  cuBtcm  and  "  homo  counties,"  against  tho 
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less  advanced  northern  and  western  border 
lands.  The  same  division  is  to  be  found 
during  the  next  century  in  comparing  the 
Protestant  risings  (such  as  Wyatt's)  witii  the 
reactionary  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  supported  by 
the  gentry  of  lincobishire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  north.  To  take  another  instance :  the 
Socmen,  whom  Domesday  shows  so  numerous 
in  the  eastern  counties,  and  whose  presence 
points  to  Hie  revived  spirit  of  freedom  that 
the  Danes  brought  in,  bequeathed  their  bold 
traditions  to  the  revolted  peasantry  of  1381, 
and  to  the  Puritan  yeomen  of  the  Eastern 
Association  two  centuries  later.  But  this 
tenacious  individuality  of  the  shire  comes  out 
in  still  minuter  distinctions.  Kent,  Cheshire, 
Durham,  in  particular,  had  each  its  own 
legal  customs  or  social  traditions:  each,  in 
fact,  its  own  inner  history.  Charles  II.  in 
his  flight  was  once  detected  by  his  horse^s 
shoes  having  been  made  in  four  different 
counties.  It  is  only  the  developed  means  of 
communication  of  our  own  day,  and  the 
operation  of  broad  economic  laws,  that  have 
beg^un  to  obliterate  such  distinctiveness. 
[For  authorities,  set  County  Court.] 

[A.  L.  S.] 

CotlXltittSv  Thb  Irish.  The  history  of 
the  shiring  of  Ireland  is  involved  in  more 
obscurity  than  the  history  of  the  shiring  of 
Inland,  though  not  for  the  same  reason  in 
the  two  cases.  In  England  the  division  into 
counties  was  the  resmt  of  a  slow  process  of 
growth,  the  history  of  which  is  hidden  in  the 
remote  past.  We  can  trace  only  some  of  its 
stages.  But  the  shiring  of  Ireland  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  English  conquest.  The 
persons  who  undertook  it  were  strangers,  were 
aliens  in  the  country,  ignorant  of  its  language 
and  most  of  its  IcK^al  traditions.  The  Iri^ 
shires  are  therefore  distinct,  formal,  and  legal 
divisions,  not  local  and  popular  ones.  Tliis 
being  the  case,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
trace  the  stages  by  which  those  di^dsions  came 
into  existence.  And  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  been  difficult  if  there  had  remained  to  us 
more  of  the  State  papers  relating  to  Irish 
affairs.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  immense 
number  were  destroyed  during  the  different 
periods  of  Irish  rebellion.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  papers  which  relate  to  the 
early  period  of  Anglo-Norman  rule.  There 
were  in  reality  two  conquests  of  Ireland,  one 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  another  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors.  For  during  a  long  interme- 
diate period  (almost  from  the  death  of  Henry 
III.)  the  country  lapsed  into  an  independence 
almost  as  complete  as  if  it  had  never  known 
English  rule.  Now,  though  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly trace  all  the  stops  of  the  shiring  of 
Ireland,  we  must  uiiquestionably  refer  it  to 
these  two  periods  of  English  supremacy,  and 
what  was  not  done  during  the  first  we  may 


feel  sure  was  not  accomplished  in  the  inteml 
between  it  and  the  second.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Englii^  law  wu  sd* 
ministered  regularly  to  the  Rnglish  subjects 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Jii»- 
tices  in  eyre  travelled  for  gaol  deliverv  in  the 
same  way  that  they  did  in  England.  The 
country,  therefore,  must  have  been  divided 
into  districts,  which  in  every  way  corresponded 
to  the  English  shires.  Of  course  this  mriuon 
of  Ireland  was  a  gradual  process,  begiiming 
with  the  districts  first  conquered,  and  gradoally 
extending.  Nor,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proscnt 
county  divisions,  does  the  process  seem  to  bav« 
extended  beyond  Loinster  and  Hunster.  The 
other  two  provinces  were  treated  as  each  one 
county.  Thus  very  early  we  read  of  sheriih 
of  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Pale — a  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  a  docn- 
ment  of  the  year  1201,  or  not  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Earl  d 
Pembroke.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  division  now  known  as  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
constituted  a  county  before  the  county  wss 
formed.  But  it  proves  the  existence  of  bo 
much  of  county  government  in  this  year,  s* 
is  implied  by  the  existence  of  a  sheriff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "county  of  DubUn"— 
evidently  here  distinct  from  the  city— is 
mentioned  only  six  years  after,  in  1207.  Tlie 
county  of  Kildare  is  first  mentioned  in  1249 ; 
Wexford  (Wesford)  in  1261 ;  Kilkenny  in 
1252,  but  more  clearly  in  1279;  of  Louth 
(also  called  Uriel),  the  sheriff  is  spoken  of  in 
1290 ;  but  it  is  not  distinctly  called  a  county 
before  the  year  1301.  Wicklow,  though  it  is 
nowhere  called  a  county  in  the  early  docu* 
ments,  cannot  have  been  behind  the  other 
places  of  the  Pale.  Meath  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  a  very  early  shirini? 
of  the  counties  round  Dublin.  It  seems  only 
to  have  been  settled  daring  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  in  the 
papers  of  that  age  as  De  Lacy's  country.  In 
1297  we  read  of  the  lands  held  in  Meath. 
•*  without  the  boundary  of  any  county,"  which 
implies  that  at  this  date  only  a  part  of  it  had 
been  shircd.  Three  counties  of  Leinster,  by 
their  English  names,  imply  a  late  formation 
— Longford,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
County.  The  last  two  did,  of  course,  receive 
their  names  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  Philipi 
as  the  names  of  their  capitals  —  Philipstovn 
and  ^laryborough  sufficiently  indicate.  But 
before  this  time  they  were  known  as  O&jv 
(also  called  "  O'Connor's  country")  and  Lfix 
("O'Moore's  country"),  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  boundaries  wore  in  any  way 
changed  with  their  names.  Longford  aeenw 
to  have  been  a  later  division,  as  wo  mifc^t  ex- 
pect from  the  smaUnoss  of  its  size.  We  find 
incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  document  of  thi* 
year  1207 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  8ht>* 
that  the  county  came  into  existence  before  the 
sixteenth  century.    Munster  was  divided  into 
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ooontief  almost  as  early  aa  was  Leinater,  for 
all  ita  counties  except  one  are  distinctly  men- 
tzooed  as  such  in  documents  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century,  viz.,  Cork  first  called  a  county  in 
1207/  Umeiick  in  1245,  Waterfoxti  in  1251, 
Tippexaiy  in  1275,  and  Bernr  in  1281.    Of 
dare  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  early 
record ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was 
much  behind  the  others.    It  is  the  one  county 
of  Munster  which  has  an    English-derived 
name,  as  it  was  called  after  the  De  Clares, 
Earls  of  Glouceater,  &c.,  who  settled  in  the 
coontrr,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known  as 
"  De  Clare's  country.'*    After  the  return  of 
Ireland  to  practical  independence,  and  the  re- 
lapse of  the  Northern  families  to  the  condition 
of  natiye  chieftains,  the  country  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  unshired  over  its  greatest 
part.    Gaol  deliveries  were  restricted  to  the 
four  counties   constituting    what    was  now 
known  as  the    Pale,    viz.,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Lottth,  and  Heath.    It  seems  that  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.  there 
were  cmly  parts  of  ^ye  counties  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Kngliah  crown — Uriel 
(Iioath|,  half  of  Dublin,  half  of  Heath,  half 
of  Kildare,  and  half  of  Wexford.    Of  course 
the  counties  which  had  been  already  consti- 
tated  continued  to  bear  their  old  names,  but 
the  jurisdiction  which  made  them  reaUy  shires 
had  ceased.      In  the  document  from  which 
these   particulars  have    been    taken,    UlBtor 
(Wolster)  and  Connaught  are  called  counties, 
it  is,  however,  the  case  that  as  earl^  as  1260 
we  hearof  the  oounty  of  Down,  and  in  1283  of 
the  sheriff  of  Antnm,  and  in  1290  of  the 
sheriff  of  Bosoommon.  In  1296  Sligo  is  known 
in  the  State  papers  of  Elizabeth  as  **  O'Connor 
SUgo's  coun^."    This  is  in  1565.   Five  years 
later  we  find  an  Order  in  Council  concerning 
Uie  ahiring  of  Ireland,  but  no  details  are  given 
as  to  what  new  counties  were  constituted.  The 
completion  of  the  work  did  not  take  place  till 
1607,  after  the  famous  rebellion  and  flight  of 
Tyrooe  and  Tyroonnel,  which  led  to  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster.    In  a  State  paper  of  this 
y^ar,  we  find  a  proposal,  which  was  shortly 
carried  into  effect,  for  dividing  the  whole  of 
Ulster  into  shires.    In  this  paper  there  are 
three  old  counties  mentioned — ^Louth,  Down, 
and  Antrim — and  it'  is  proposed  to  create  six 
new,  viz.,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine  (London- 
derry), Honaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal. 
The  addition  of  London  to  the  older  name  of 
Deny  is  the  most  evident  remaining  trace  of 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  recalling  as  it  does 
the  settlement  of  that  pcurt  by  a  colony  from 
I/nkdozL    That  settlement  was  begun  in  the 
year  1607.      In  the  list  of  James  I.'s  Parlia- 
ment of  1611  the  names  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland  stand  almost  as  at  present,  save  that 
Carlow  is  still  called  by  its  earlier  name  of 


*  Aeeasdlaar  to  the  Bibtmian  Oas«ttwr  It  was 
iiiirBd  ia  mO.  It  wmm  mgain  shired  la  the  reiffn  of 
JaiBM  I.  (OibMn,  Siat.  of  <>nM). 


Cathelagh,  and  that  Cavan  is  absent  from 
the  number. 

DoewnunU  r<4atiny  ta  Irtinnd  from  1187—1300. 
CaUndar,  in  four  toIs.  :  8taU  Papor;  1509— 
1613.  Gibson,  Hiat.  of  Cork  :Hibomian  QoMtttmr  ; 
Topografhica  Htbemica.  There  are  ntuneroas 
oouiity  historiea  for  Ireland,  but  little  inf onna- 
tk>n  ia  to  be  got  from  them  upon  the  present 
sutjecU  [C.  F.  K.] 

Comities  Palatine.    [Palatote.] 

Ootintiegp  Ths  Scomsu.  The  history  of 
the  erection  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  as  tiiey 
now  exist  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
boundaries  in  some  cases  were  not  definitively 
fixed  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  part  of  the  anglicising  policy  of  the 
sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  divide  their 
kingdom  into  sheriffdoms,  after  the  English 
model ;  therefore,  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff  was 
not  the  Gerefa  of  the  ah'eady  existing  shire, 
but  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  for 
whom  a  district  had  to  be  appropriated. 
The  boundaries  of  these  districts  were  for 
long  vague  and  undetermined.  They  must  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — those  of  the 
Highlands  and  those  of  the  Lowlands. 

(1)  Lowland  Countiet.  At  the  time  when 
sheriffs  were  introduced,  Scotland  south  of 
the  Firths  consisted  of  three  distinct  pro- 
vinces— Lothian,  Oalloway,  and  Strathclyde. 
Lothian  formed  part  of  the  English  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  and  was  held  in  fief  by  the 
Scottish  kings.  It  is  represented  by  the 
counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and 
the  Lothians — i.«.,  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
and  Linlithgow.  Each  of  these  counties  takes 
its  name  from  the  chief  town  within  its 
bounds.  From  incidental  mention  in  charters 
and  other  documents,  we  gather  that  each  of 
them  had  a  sheriff  in  the  time  of  David  I.  or 
his  successors,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  their  first  institution.  The  extent  of  these 
counties  would  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  existing  local  divisions.  Thus  Peebles  is 
Imown  as  Tweeddale  before  its  erection  into  a 
county.  Ettrick  Forest  becomes  Selkirk,  and 
Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  form  Roxburgh. 

Strathclyde  has  been  divided  into  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton.  .  Ayr  was  formed  of  the  districts 
of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  which  was 
separated  from  Gallowav  by  William  the 
Lion.  The  first  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  appointed 
in  12*21,  but  the  three  distiicts  were  ruled 
severally  by  baillies,  who  in  many  points 
acted  as  sheriffs.  Lumrk,  which  was  made  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  over  ward  and  the 
nether  ward  of  Clydesdale ;  Lanark  being  the 
seat  of  vustice  of  the  one,  and  Rutherglen  of  the 
other.  Renfrewwas  erected  by  Robert  III.  into 
a  barony,  with  rights  of  regality,  for  his  son 
James.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent 
sheriffdom  in  1414.  Dumbarton,  formerly  the 
Lennox,  or  Yale,  of  Leven,  first  appears  as  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  reign  of  William  the  lion. 
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Gkdloway  was  divided  into  the  aheriffdoms  of 
Duiafries  and  Wigton.  The  sheriffdom  of 
Dumfries  nominally  included  the  districts 
of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  and  that  half 
of  Oalloway  which  forms  the  modem  county 
of  Kirkcudhright.  A  sheriff  is  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  shire  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  But  as  Annandale 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
other,  were  both  stewardries,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff  must  have  been  virtually  limited 
to  Nithsdale.  Wig^n,  the  remaining  part  of 
Galloway,  was  ceit&inly  a  sheriffdom  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  powers  of 
regality  were  joined  to  the  earldom  by  David 
II.  In  every  county  there  were  regalities 
and  baronial  jurisdictions,  aind  hereditary 
constables  of  royal  fortresses,  and  baillies  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses, 
whose  powers  clashed  with  those  of  the 
sheriff.  The  office  almost  invariably  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  district,  and  tended  more  to  swell 
his  consequence  than  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  till  the  Act  of  1747  abolished  hereditary 
jurisdictions. 

(2)  Highland  Counties,  In  the  Celtic  king- 
dom north  of  the  Firths,  where  the  clui 
system  prevailed,  the  country  was  divided 
into  vaguely  defined  districts,  whose  several 
Mormaors  or  earls,  while  professing  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Scots,  each 
claimed  to  represent  the  royal  authority 
within  his  own  territory.  The  introduction 
of  sheriffs  was  therefore  very  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  sheriff  were 
conferred  upon  the  local  chief,  who  had  thus 
the  right  of  "  pit  and  gallows,"  or  power  of 
life  and  death,  within  his  own  territory. 
These  powers  were  only  done  away  with  by 
the  abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions  in 
1 747.  The  boundaries  of  the  Highland  shires 
were  not  definitely  fixed  till  the  oeginning  of 
the  present  century.  Previously,  their  limits 
were  marked  more  by  custom  and  tradition 
than  b^  law,  and  Arrowsmith*s  map,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  is  the  first  in  whidi  the 
counties  are  defined  accurately. 

Bobertson,  Scotland  wider  har  Early  Kings; 
Skano,  CtUie  Scotland ;  Chalmers.  Caledonia, 
vols,  ii,  and  iil. ;  Arrowsmith,  Memoir  r«lat%««  to 
the  JCap  <nf  Scotland.  r^^  ^  i 

Gotinties.  The  Wblsh,  are  mainly  ad- 
miniatrative  cuviaionB  of  ihe  Mercian  rather 
than  the  West  Saxon  type.  They  are  conse- 
quently of  late  origin,  and  in  most  cases  re- 
ceive uieir  name  £nom  the  shire  town.  In  a 
country  so  weU  subdivided  off  by  natural 
Itwundaries  as  Wales,  their  limits  have,  how- 
ever, in  certain  oases,  coincided  so  £ir  with 
these,  that  they  represent  real  dialectic  and 
physical  distinctions.  Moreover,  some  coun- 
ties correspond,  if  roughly,  with  ancient  tribal 


or  local  divisions,  and  still  m<»e  to  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  land 
But  despite  these  exceptions,  the  Welsh  shiies 
are  in  the  main  artificial  "departments" 
rather  than  natural  "provinoes;*'  they  azt* 
'*  shires  *'  rather  than  **  gauen." 

The  Welsh  counties  £dl  into  three  cknn 
according  to  the  period  of  their  creation— viz., 
(1)  ancient  palatine  counties,  (2)  the  ooimtiei 
formed  by  Edward  I.,  (8)  the  counties  formed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  finally  fixed  th« 
limits  of  the  other  two  classes. 

(1)  Ancient  Palatine  Cottntiee — «.«.,  Fern* 
brokeshire  and  Glamorganshire.  Hiese  repre- 
sent the  two  greatest  *'  Marches  *'  which  the 
conquering  activity  of  the  Norman  barons  of 
the  twelfth  century  established  allover  Western 
and  Southern  Wales.  In  the  west,  the 
districts  thus  conquered  were  largely  indaded 
in  the  indefinite  limits  of  the  English  border 
counties,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, whose  earls  under  William  I.  acquired 
regalian  privileges.  Up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  even  the  sixteenth,  large  dis- 
tricts now  in  "  Wales  "  were  included  locally 
within  these  counties,  although  their  in- 
clusion was  but  nominal,  so  long  as  the  lesser 
lords  retained  palatine  powers,  even  after  the 
crown  had  annexed  the  earldoms  themselvi». 
Another  class  of  lordships  mardiers  were 
never  included  within  these  counties,  but  al- 
though independent,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
counties.  The  lordships  of  Denbigh,  the 
"  honour  '*  of  Montgomery,  the  lordships  of 
Brecon  and  Gk>wer,  were  among  others  of  this 
description.  But  Morganwg,  tiie  conquest  of 
iltz-Hamon,  and  the  inheritance  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  great  house  of  dare, 
though  never  formally  constituted  an  earldom 
or  county  palatine,  was  so  virtually.  Its 
lords  were  always  earls,  either  of  Gloucester 
or,  as  later,  of  Pembroke.  They  had  fallest 
regalian  rights  and  privileges,  as  much  as  the* 
Fklatine  Lords  of  Cheshire  and  Durham 
had,  and  they  were  the  greatest  family 
of  the  realm.  So  early  as  1146  we  read  of 
the  "  comitatus  "  (shire-moot)  of  Cardiff,  and 
in  1148  Earl  William  speaks  of  his  *'Tice 
comes"  (sheriff).  Pembroke  was  more 
definitely  created  an  earldom  in  1138,  and 
became  organised  on  the  model  of  an  English 
county.  The  boundaries  of  both  were 
narrower  than  those  of  the  modem  shires  i 
Gower,  for  example,  was  a  separate  lordship* 
although  much  of  Gwent  was  within  the  lord- 
ship of  Morganwp^ .  Similarly  Dewisland  and 
Kemes  were  outside  the  Pembroke  Palatinate. 
The  modem  boundaries  were  assigned  hy 
Henzy  VIII.  adding  to  the  old  nuclei  the 
adjoining  marcherships. 

(2)  Edward  /.'«  Cbim^Mtf-^viB.,  AngloWT. 
Caernarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Cbirdiga°' 
shire,  Caermarthenshire.  Aftor  tlie  conqu^^ 
of  Llewelyn,  Edward  I.  divided  the  distrifj 
which  admowledged  his  sway,  and  to  which 


\c  of  the  "  rrincipality  "  is  rightly  oon- 

Ifawd,  mto  dutrictB  called  ibirei,  but  which 
atiua  be*t  to  the  regular  shire  the  relation 
ut  K  Doited  SlatM  Territory  to  a  State,  than 
lolly  repnoeDt  the  self-goYenung  diBttict 
jonmn^  an  integntl  factor  of  the  body  politic 
a!  K''g'*i"*  In  the  diiitricts  more  imme- 
dkloly  labjiKt  to  Llewelyn,  the  shiree  of 
Ajlgloey,  CaenvtrvcD,  and  Merioneth  were 
aedied.  They  *o  tar  regarded  old  lines 
Ihit  they  oonoMed  of  an  agfjegHtioD  of 
cintreda  ami  tomiiiots.  A  sherifi  in  each 
ibire,  with  coronera  and  bailiffii  in  each 
□mmot,  were  appointeiL  A  county  court  waa 
tu  be  held  once  a  month,  and  the  Rheriff's 
iDnm  twi(«  a  ynr,  at  wbidi  nil  the  inhnbi- 
linli  were  to  he  present.  ShoriSs,  kc,  were 
tin  appointed  for  more  Boutheni  regions, 
•htn  the  power  of  the  Welsh  primes  at  least 
mnninally  extended,  one  to  hold  hia  court  at 
■.udij^an  nod  l^unpeter,  another  at  Coermur- 
■soL,  thot^4>  the  poweiB  of  the  marchen  nmat 
tan  limited  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction  to 
luiQVcir  bouoda  than  modem  Ckrdigamhirc 
•nd  Cbermarthenahiie.  A  sixth  new  county 
•u  formed  in  Flint,  which  consiited  of  the 
iHlani  and  moie  eipoecd  portion  ol  the 
Oiatei  PalatinalH,  hut  which  remained  in  a 
•U  ot  ball  dependence  on  Cheshire.  The 
nal  of  Wales  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 


13)  i 
ddn.  Moatfoi  . 
dun.  and  Monnouthshire.  Henry  VTII. 
inoiirpOTBtion  of  Wale*  with  England  Involved 
On  divioon  of  the  whale  conntry  into  ahire- 
fnjaai.  Hence,  by  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  the 
lural  nlf-goTemment,  of  which  the  shire  was 
■till  the  &BC,  WBB  introdnced  into  the  whole 
liBd.  The  lordshipe  marchers  lost  their 
l«i«ttne  riirhts.  and  were  either  (r.g.,  Gower, 
1. :.\j,ri. ,  m™jrporated  into  oxiBtinS  counties, 
■  .-■  .  ii.ll  into  new  ones.  &aide«  the 
f  Western  Wales,  the  boundaries 
rod  still  more  of  Shropshire  and 
:.i--  ire,  were  madjiiated;  and  the  eld 
»>'Un  counties  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  atill 
•iiW  jaktinatM,  were  aBsimilated  to  English 
Aini :  snd  the  power  of  returning  to  Parlio' 
■■t  dae  member  for  each  coonty,  and  one 
br  lit*  oamlgamated  borongha  (except  in 
wnoUoiiOiu  Merioneth)  wni  conferred.  Mon- 
Vumthahire  had  two  members  giton  it,  and 
n«  Inated  as  a  jmrt  of  Engluid,  bo  far  as 
lbs  wrmli  England  and  WeleB  had  now  an 
'  ■"  jiing.     lla   enclosure  under 

1  English  drcuit  completed 
«  from  Wdee. 

■*  enatiiur  VsIbIi  Cflaotlei 
itm  W-Ma  or  tha  Blalvit 
■en.vm.c.W.M.  Beenlito 
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and  Glairu»vv3ihj 
oMn  ■  if  pfmkratfkin  writti 
OiS.  ttsri..  So.  nOO).   c    W.  ful 
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Tour  in  Wtlm.  Appandii  It.      F 
•blre.Ur.Clark'BjuiwnaD  Tht  I 

Jouea'*  A'miirini  ii  pcrb*^  Uie  bait, 

[T.  F.  T.] 

County   Conxt.    The  "county  oourt." 

the  most  vitid  of  our  nationtl  institutions. 
As  its  being  often  held  in  the  open  air  periiaps 
indicates,  it  was  andently  a  "  folk-moot," 
that  is,  included  all  landownerB  in  the  ahire ; 
and  in  the  sulimission  of  Inwa  t«  the  shire- 
moot  for  formal  seceptance,  n  piece  of  cere- 
monial which  ia  only  recently  obsolete,  wo 
nmy  diBrern  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
several  "  follis."  "Wliile  in  this  aspool  the 
(itiire-moot  hus  the  eoldorman  and  bishop  at 
its  hend,  "  to  declare  the  law,  secular  and 
spiritual,"  ita  newer  aapert  of  dependence  on 
n  central  power  is  embodied  in  the  shiro- 
Toeve,  who  convenes  it,  and  connects  it  with 
the  king.  This  Eindually  tends  tu  supplant 
the  etddonnan  anil  bishop  in  it,  and  Htlor  the 
Norman  CcnqneKt  it  pnsBes  wholly  into  his 
hands.  Its  business  was  to  hoar  appeals 
from  the  hundred  courts,  to  execnto  the 
instructions  of  royal  writs,  and  to  attest 
wills  and  transfers  of  lands.  Meantime, 
however,  a  tendency  to  what  may  be  (^ed 
deleffation,  which  had  already  aifected  the 
hundred  and  township  courts,  had  now  also 
much  modified  the  old  assembly.  And  thus 
in  hisl'jric  times  an  ordinary  shire-moot  is 
not  the  full  folk-moot,  but  contains  also  the 
reove  and  four  '■  bost-mon  "  from  each  town- 
ship, and  purhnpa  the  twelve  theffns  ftum 
each  hundred  or  borough ;  and  it  appears 
thnt  this  quasi-representative  coort  is  called 
mimthly,  instead  of  twice  a  year,  like  the  old 
folk-moot.  It  ia  poaaibte  this  more  frequent 
summoning  was  due  to  Kufus's  minister, 
Flambard,  who  "  drove  all  the  moots ;  "  and 
Henry  1.  in  his  charier  promised  to  amend 
it.  At  the  same  time,  Uie  older  and  fnller 
form  of  the  court  was  still  called  twice 
a  year,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  the  crown, 
such  as  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  and 
meeting  the  justices  itinerant.  Indeed, 
the  shire-moot  after  the  Conquest  gained 
in  connection  vrith  the  central  power  what  it 
lost  in  independent  action.  Thus,  its  dvil 
justice — by  the  use  of  writs  calling  np  cases, 
and  by  the  attrattiDn  ul  the  Common  Fleas 
Court — was  drifting  up  to  Westminster ;  its 
criminal  pleas  belonged  to  the  king,  and  wore 
exccntedby  his  itinonint  justices-  But  both 
for  presentment  of  criminola  and  for  decision 
of  civil  cases  (at  least,  as  to  land]  the  crown 
always  used  "  re<'Ognitore,"  that  is.  culled  in 
the  shire  to  co-operate;  and  ila  co-operation 
WHS  demanded  in  other  ways,  as  for  view  of 
armour  and  election  of  coroners,  for  the 
nefirotiation,  asaesBmcnt,  and  collection  of 
uiniCHKe,  for  exacting  oaths  of  iillegiance. 
and  above  itll,  after  ii&4.  for  tlio  election  of 
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knights  and  burgesses  to  ParliiOnent.  At 
this  fuller  shire-moot  the  attendance  of  all, 
from  archbishops  to  villeins,  was  required. 
The  barons  in  vain  begged  for  exemption ;  in 
1258,  at  Oxford,  among  the  other  g^oTances 
set  forth,  the  barons  complained  that  the 
attendance  required  of  them  was  increasing ; 
till,  by  the  Statute  of  Merton^  they  won  their 
point--that  their  attendance  might  be  by 
attorney;  while  the  Statute  of  Marlhorough^ 
1267,  exempted  all  above  the  degree  of  knights, 
unless  specially  summoned.  Already  indi- 
vidual exemptions  had  been  so  largely  granted 
that  by  1268  there  was  a  scarcity  of  knights 
for  the  **  inquests  "  of  the  court ;  and  in  1293 
a  qualification  of  40s.  freehold  was  required 
for  service  as  a  juror.  So  that  on  all  sides 
the  old  folk-moot  had  been  attacked,  and  by 
the  thirteenth  century  was  attenuated  to  an 
occasional  formality;  but  not  befbre  it  had 
given  birth  to  the  fruitful  idea  of  local  repre- 
sentation, according  to  which  a  small  body  of 
knights  could  act  for  the  whole  shire,  and 
stand  between  the  crown  and  the  county  in  the 
business  of  government.  Thus,  in  1 194  four 
knights  act  for  the  wholeshiretoeleotthegTand 
jury  of  each  hundred ;  under  Henry  HI.  four 
knights  of  each  shire  come  to  Westminster  to 
discuss  the  interpretation  of  articles  in  Magna 
Gharta ;  and,  chiief  of  all,  knights  ^two,  three, 
or  four  in  number)  from  time  to  tmie  assess, 
or  assess  and  collect,  the  carucages.  As  soon 
as  these  knights  cease  to  be  nominated  by  the 
crown  or  sheriff — and  the  precedent  for  their 
election  by  the  whole  county  court  is  finally 
given  in  1254 — ^the  stages  are  complete  by 
which  the  shire-moots  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  yet  transmit  all  their  authority  to 
a  Parliament.  As  "  Parliament  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  shire-moots,"  it  follows  that 
in  creating  a  Parliament,  in  making  the 
election  to  be  by  all  the  freeholders,  not 
merely  the  chief  tenants,  and,  above  all,  in 
closely  uniting  the  burgesses  with  the  knights, 
the  shire  has  done  its  work.  The  rapid 
vrowth  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  stripped 
it  of  the  rest  of  its  functions,  except  that  of 
electing  and  instructing  the  representatives 
sent  to  Parliament,  perhaps  after  discussion 
of  the  grounds  of  its  summons  as  stated  in 
the  king's  writ,  and  (till  1334)  that  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  from  the  townships  the  tax 
granted  in  Parluiment.  It  was  ps^cularly 
during  the  Tudor  period  that  this  non-elective 
body  of  landowners  completed  the  process  by 
which  they  had  strippea  the  old  shire-court 
of  its  powers — ^judicial,  police,  military,  and 
fiscal.  The  statutes  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  which  attempted  to  further  regulate 
the  relation  between  Parliament  and  the 
shires  in  the  interests  of  the  gentry,  were 
aimed  to  check  the  misdoing  of  the  sherifb 
(1406),  and  to  insure  the  election  of  knights 
or  squires  and  the  exclusion  of  maintainors : 
and  in  1430  it  was  decku^d  that  the  right  of 
voting  belonged  only  to  freeholders  of  408. 


and  upwards.  Thus  it  had  now  oome  about 
that  ue  villeins,  who  had  once,  as  the  free 
ceorls,  made  up  the  folk-moot  itaelf,  and 
embodied  in  their  decisions  of  "  folk-right " 
the  principle  that  the  judges  were  no  other 
than  the  suitors;  the  viUeins,  who  even  in 
their  later  period  of  subjection  to  the  loid 
had  still  represented  their  township  befortt 
the  royal  justices,  were  now,  at  ue  very 
epoch  when  they  had  attained  to  a  politi£al 
consdousness  and  practical  emancipation, 
irrevocably  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
political  life  of  their  shire — cm  exclusion  still 
the  lot  of  their  descendant,  the  agricultural 
labourer.  One  side  of  the  old  prindpie  of 
local  government — ^viz.,  co-operation  with  the 
crown  by  unpaid  local  work — ^is  still  pre> 
served ;  but  the  other  side  of  it  has  long  been 
lost  to  view — ^viz.,  the  principle  that  this  work 
is  shared  by  all  the  full  freemen  of  the  ihire ; 
and  now  the  quarter  and  pettv  sessions,  aided 
by  a  few  permanent  omcialB,  and  relieved 
by  the  cential  power's  larger  assumption  to 
itself  of  local  duties  (as  in  the  regulation  of 
prisons),  have  supplanted  the  freeholders' 
county  court,  as  this  supplanted  the  shire- 
moot  of  representatives  from  the  townships, 
and  this  in  its  turn  the  primitive  folk-moot. 
The  county  court  for  general  purxKMSS  now 
only  exists  for  the  election  of  coroners,  and 
(in  theory)  for  the  proclamation  of  outiawry 
and  pubhcation  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Bat 
the  shire  retains  its  own  officers,  lord-lieatenani 
and  sheriff,  justices,  coroners,  and  chief  con- 
stable; through  the  justices  it  manages  its 
own  police,  highroads,  and  bridges,  and  im- 
poses rates.  And  a  tendency  now  appears  to 
be  growing  up  which — ^by  the  establishment  of 
more  representative  county  boards,  and  by 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise — will 
no  doubt  go  further  than  can  yet  be  fuUy 
realised  to  revive  the  long-dormant  acti^'ity 
of  the  shire  and  its  local  hfe.  The  county 
courts,  under  paid  judges,  set  up  in  1846  for 
better  despatch  of  the  lesser  judicial  business, 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  county.  Their  institution  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  they  have  been  justly 
described  as  a  national  boon.  But  in  sijse 
and  functions  they  are  more  like  hundred 
courts  revived  and  centralised ;  and  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  their  name  of  county 
court  is  a  misnomer. 

Bade,  JSoolMiofttcoI  Hutory ;  Ellis,  IntrodttflvM 
U  BomMday ;  Palgrave,  JSnylitH  ODinmoniMaM^: 
Freenum,  fin^lwh  T<nni»  om  Dutriflts;  Oneift, 
y«noaUun9crtckt,  Do*  S«l/-<?ov«nim«ni ;  Oomt, 
Papen  in  ArohacHogioal  Journal ;  Orsea,  JCdkinf 
of  UngXanA;  Commissionera'  Xnlrodnotws  t* 
Ommm  Export  •/ 1861.  [j^^  j^  g  J 

Coiirteiiay«  Edwa&d.    [Dxvoir.] 

Gourtena^y  William  (h,  Hrom  1327,  '* 
1396^,  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon.  After 
holding  many  valuable  preferments  he  became 
Bishop  of  London  in  1376.  He  strongly  opposed 
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John  of  Gamit,  and  WicHf ,  and  it  was  before 
Coartenay  that  the  latter  waa  tried  in  1376. 
In  1381  he  waa  appointed  Archbiahop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Gfaancellor,  but  the  latter  office 
he  held  only  lor  a  few  months.  He  again 
attacked  Wiclif,  obtained  a  condemnation  of 
his  views  by  Convocation,  and  obliged  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port from  him.  Courtenay,  thoueh  opposing 
Widifs  Tiews,  was  strongly  anti-Papal,  and 
readQy  assented  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Praemonire.  He  also  resisted  the  attempt 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  clergy  without  their 
consent,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  allow 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Convocation.  The 
t'k^'tion  of  Courtenay  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Churdi ;  he  was  the  first  of  the 
aristocratic  primates,  and  after  his  time  the 
s€«  of  Oanterbury  and  many  other  bishoprics 
were  oonferred  npon  members  of  noble  houses, 
iitftead  of  being  given  as  a  reward  to  minis- 
ters or  judges,  or  as  a  recognition  of  learning 
to  some  great  scholar. 

Walsiaffiunn,  Hut.  ^Mylw.;  WaUon,  Bicluurd  IL; 
Stahbs,  CnuC.  Hist.,  chap.  zvL 

•    [Mamob.] 
[Mamo&.] 

[Se0  Thb  Indbz.] 


CrOVteaeaSf  Waltkr  ds,  was  one  of 
Hemy  II  .'s  ministers,  and  became  succes- 
BJvely  Bishop  of  lonooln  and  Archbishop 
of  Bonen.  He  accompanied  Richard  I.  on 
his  crosade,  and  in  1191  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing Longchamp.  The  archoishop  held 
the  jnsticiarahip  from  1191  to  1194,  and 
was  active  in  raising  the  king's  ransom.  In 
1196,  however,  he  quazTelled  with  Richard, 
and  the  king  refusing  to  give  way,  he  laid 
Xonnandy  nnder  an  interdict,  until  a  com- 
promise was  effected.  He  supported  the 
claims  of  John^  and  died  during  that  king*B 
reign. 

Covenaatty  Thb.  It  was  the  old  Scottish 
custom  for  those  who  were  united  in  any 
great  cause  to  bind  themselves  together  by  a 
bond  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  death  in 
its  BQpport.  Snch  a  bond  was  the  Covenant 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Beformation  in  Scotland.  It  was  origin- 
ally  a  private  bond,  by  which  the  barons  who 
upheld  the  first  preachers  of  reform  bound 
themselves  together  for  mutual  support  and 
the  dei^ruction  of  Popery  in  1657.  In  1581, 
when  there  was  a  general  dread  of  the  revival 
of  Popery,  a  similar  bond,  entering  more  into 
detail  concerning  the  superstitions  and  reli- 
(rious  errors  that  were  to  be  combated,  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Protestant  ministers.  The 
king,  Jsmes  I.,  was  the  first  to  sign  it,  and  his 
'"sample  was  followed  by  the  courtiers  and 
then  by  the  people.  This  is  generally 
known  as  the  JVsf  CovenanL    In  1638,  when 
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Charles  I.  tried  to  force  the  lgngh'«h  liturgy 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  popular  indig- 
nation foimd  a  vent  in  a  revival  of  this  cove- 
nant, with  a  clause  added  to  it  directed  against 
the  bishops.  The  enthusiasm  about  it  was 
universaL  It  was  signed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  high  and  low  alike, 
and  from  this  time  the  *' Covenant"  became 
the  watch- word  and  war-cry  of  the  Presby- 
terian party.  In  1643,  when  the  English 
Parliament  sought  Scotch  aid,  the  Scotch  de- 
manded that  the  mutual  engagements  of  the 
two  nations  should  be  confirmed  by  a  pact  to 
which  both  nations  should  be  sworn.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Solettm  League  and  Covenant 
was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  amended  by 
Vane,  adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(q.v.),  passed  bv  the  Parliament,  and  ordered 
to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation. 
But  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, in  1643,  though  they  approved 
the  Covenant,  disappointed  the  Soots,  who 
hoped  to  see  it  imposed  on  the  whole 
English  nation.  When  Charles  11.^  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Estates,  came  to  Scotland  to 
claim  the  kingdom  in  1650,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  Covenant  before  he  was  allowed  to 
land,  and  the  signature  was  repeated  at  his 
coronation.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  the 
Restoration,  bv  the  king's  order,  the  Covenant 
was  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in 
London,  and  an  Act  abjuring  and  condemning 
it  as  an  unlawful  oath  was  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  in  1662.  The  extreme 
Presbyterian  party  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  the  Act  of  1 690,  approving  the  Confession, 
did  not  enjoin  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant. 
The  Covenant  was  not  merely  a  declaration 
of  belief,  but  a  solemn  engagement  binding 
its  adherents  to  force  their  behef  upon  others. 
The  name  of  Covenantere  was  first  taken 
by  the  popular  party  after  the  renewal  of  the 
dovenant  in  1638,  and  borne  by  them  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  But  it  is  more  generally 
associated  with  the  insurgents  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  took  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  As 
the  Covenant  had  by  that  time  been  de- 
nounced as  a  seditious  oath,  those  who  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  it  were  naturally  looked 
upon  as  rebels  against  the  government.  .  They 
were,  however,  treated  with  unwarrantable 
severity.  When,  in  1662,  the  Act  uas  passed 
for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bishops  were  ejected  from 
their  parishes.  Round  these  "outed  minis- 
ters,*' as  they  were  called,  the  Covenanters 
rallied,  and  gathered  in  crowds  on  the  hill- 
sides or  any  lonely  place,  to  attend  their 
ministrations.  These  meetings,  called  "  oon* 
venticles,'*  were  denounced  as  seditious,  and  to 
frequent  them  or  to  hold  any  "  intercoromun- 
ing  '*  with  any  persons  who  frequented  them, 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  These 
severe  measures  provoked  the  Covenanters  to 
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take  up  anna  in  defence  ol  tbair  religious 
opinions,  and  led  to  a  rebellion  so  widespread, 
that  it  almost  amomited  to  a  civil  war.  ^e 
first  serious  action  between  the  king's  troops 
and  the  Covenanters  was  in  the  hill*oountry 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  A3rr  ana 
Lanark.  Here,  at  Drumdog,  a  farm  near  Lou- 
don Hill,  a  psjtj  of  armed  Covenanters  who 
were  gathered  at  a  conventicle  were  attacked 
bv  a  body  of  dragoons  under  John  Graham, 
of  Claverhouse,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
their  assailants  (1679).  After  this  success,  the 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  government  became  alarmed,  and  an 
army,  15,000  strong,  was  sent  against  them 
under  the  command  of  the  Diike  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  1,200 
were  made  prisoners,  June  22,  1679.  In 
consequence  of  a  treasonable  protest  called 
the  Sanquhar  Deelaraiion^  put  forth  by 
the  Covenanters,  all  persons  who  wished  to 
free  themselves  of  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
them  were  required  to  take  what  was  called  the 
Abjuration  Oath  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels, 
were  empowered  to  kill  any  one  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath.  The-  sufferings  of  the 
Covenanters  were  extreme*  Numbers  of  them 
were  put  to  death  with,  great  cruelty,  but 
suffering  only  strengthened  their  fanatic 
spirit,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  accession 
of  William,  when  the-*'  outed  ministers"  were 
restored  to  their  pulpits^  and  adherence  to  the 
Covenant  ceased  to-  be  a  crime,  that  the 
Covenanters  abandoned  their  attitude  of 
defiance.  But  some  extreme  Covenanters  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  king  whose  acceptance 
of  episcopacy  in  England  was,  they  thought, 
treason  against  the  divine  right  of  presbyters. 
They  formed  the  earliest  dissenting  Presby- 
terian sects  in  Scotland.    [Cambhonians.] 

Woodrow,  ilnaleeta  and  Htttorj/  o/  th«  Suffer- 
inya  .*  Grab,  EedetMLMiicaX  Rx^wry  of  Scotland ; 
Burton,  fiist.  of  Seoiland,  rj^^  ]^ -i 

GoTttntrr  seems  to  have  owed  its  im- 
portance to  the  magnificent  Benedictine  abbey 
lotmded  by  Leofric  and  his  wife,  Godiva,  in 
1044.  The  town  became  a  prosperous  trading 
centre.  According  to  Iieland,  its  walls  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  1461 
it  was  created  a  separate  county.  The 
beautiful  abb^  church  was  almost  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  several  fine  specimens 
of  medisval  ecclesiastical  architecture  remain. 
The  **  Laymen's  Parliament  of  Henrv  IV." 
met  at  Coventry  in  1404.  In  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  Coventry 
was  an  important  centre  of  the  cloth  and 
woollen  trade.  Its  citizens  were  strongly 
Parliamentarian  in  the  Great  Bebellion ;  and 
to  punish  them  their  walls  were  levelled  after 
the  Restoration.  The  town  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  L 


GOTttntry,  Waltbb  of.  was  a  writer  oi 
whom  little  is  known.  He  probablv  wrote  be- 
tween the  year  1293  and  the  end  of  Edward  L'e 
reign,  and  may  have  been  a  monk,  probably 
of  some  house  in  the  diocese  of  York.  He  u 
the  author  or  compiler  of  a  MemoriaU,  or 
analysis  of  history  extending  from  the  arrind 
of  Brutus  to  the  year  1225.  The  earlier 
portions  are  merely  transcripts  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Roger 
of  Hoveden,  &c.,  but  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Walter  is  a  valuable 
authority. 

The  McmoWolf  of  Walter  of  Ooventiy  wu  first 
diaoorered  hj  Leland  in  th«  aizteeoth  o&atarj. 
It  has  been  edited,  with  most  valiiable  Intro- 
daction«,  by  Dr.  Stubbs  (Bolls  Series,  1872|. 

GOT61ltryv  Thomas,  1st  Lord  (6.  1578. 
d.  1640),  son  of  Sir  T.  Coventry,  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  1616  was  chosoi  Recorder 
of  London,  and  in.  1617  was  made  Solicitor- 
General,  being  advanced  four  years  later  to 
the  Attorney-Generalship.  In  1625,  chiefly 
through  Buckingham's  interest,  he  was  made 
Lord  ICeeper,  and  in  1628  was  created  Lord 
Coventry.  He  has  been  accused  of  advising 
some  of  Charles's  most  arbitrary  acts,  as  the 
refusal  of  the  summons  to  Lord  Bristol,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  but 
Mr.  Foss  maintains  that  he  was  little  more 
than  "  the  messenger  of  the  king  and  the 
orgsui  of  the  House."  In  1635  and  1636  he 
enjoined  the  judges  in  their  charge  to  the 
g^rand  juries  to  urge  the  people  to  pay  the 
ship-monoy  with  cheerfulness,  but  he  took  no 
part  in  the  trial  of  Hampden  for  refusing  to 
pay  his  share.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
advise  the  king  to  summon  Parliament,  but 
he  died  before  the  summoning  of  the  Short 
Parliament. 

Clarendon,  HUt.  oftU  SsMlum. 

GOT^ntryp  Si&  William  {b,  1626,  tf.  1686). 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry. 
In  1662  he  was  appointed  Comnusaioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1665  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  1667  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury.  Having  quarrelled  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  he  challenged  him  to 
fight  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
the  court,  and  retired  into  private  life.  "  He 
was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  bieet  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  man  of  great 
notions  and  eminent  virtues."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  political  tracts,  the  mo«t 
interesting  of  which  is  The  Character  of  tf 
Trimmer,  published  in  1689. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  was  the  grandson  of 
Lord  Coventry  and  nephew  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Coventry.  He  was  a  member  of  ParUament 
in  1670,  when,  having  somewhat  freely  ex- 

grossed  his  opinion  about  the  royal  mistress^*, 
e  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  ws* 
set  upon  by  a  band  of  ruffians  sent  bv 
Monmouth,  half-murdered,  and  his  nose  elit 
with  a  penlmife.    This  outrage  led  to  the 
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ptadng  of  an  Act  agaiiut  unlawful  wmiming 
and  wounding,  which  was  known  as  the 
Covenirff  jlei  (1670). 


'ww.r.MMK.  MiLBS  (h.  1487,  d.  1568),  was 
one  of  the  earliest  English  Reformers.  In 
1532  he  is  aaid  to  have  assisted  Tyndale  in  his 
trazialatioiL  of  the  Bible,  and  three  yean  later 
issued  a  vezsion  of  his  own.  I^  was  on 
close  temaa  of  friendship  with  Cromwell,  and 
in  1535  was  sent  by  that  minister  to  Paris  to 
bring  out  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment known  as  the  Lord  Cromwell's  Bible. 
On  Oromwell*s  fall  CoTerdale  went  to  Tubin- 
gen, and  travelled  in  Denmark  and  othtrr 
Continental  countries.  On  Edward  VI.  's  acces- 
sion he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king. 
In  1551  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but 
was  mnovnd  from  his  see  and  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  subsequently 
released,  and  retired  to  Holland  and  after- 
wards to  Greneva.  He  returned  to  England 
afts-  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  assisted 
&t  the  oonaecration  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
tiu)ugli  he  did  not  obtain  his  see  again,  owing 
to  his  Calrimstic  views. 

Two   ToU.   of    selections    from  CoTsrdsla'i 
mnaerotw  works  weare  published  br  the  Parker 

Cow«]l«  John  {h,  1554,  d,  1611),  was  a 
Gambridge  civilian  who  became  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall  and  Reader  in  Civil  Law.  In 
1607  he  published  a  work  called  Th$  Inter- 
preUr^  which  was  an  explanation  of  legal 
XetTOB  and  theories.  The  book  gave  great 
offence  to  the  common-lawyers.  At  the  insti- 
^ration  probably  of  Coke,  a  great  enemy  of 
Cowell,  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
book  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1610,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  suppress  it, 
because  of  the  unconstitutional  doctrines  it 
contained  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Cowpttr,  William,  Ist  Eakl  {b.  1664, 
d.  1743),  was  bom  at  Hertford.  After 
studying  at  the  Temple,  he  was,  in  1688, 
called  to  the  bar,  and  from  this  time  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  On  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  raised  a  troop 
of  hone  in  his  support.  His  abilities  as  a 
Chancery  barrister  soon  attracted  Somers*s 
notice,  and  in  1695  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Hertford.  In  1696  he  supported  the 
bill  for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
In  1702  William  Cowper  lost  his  seat  for 
Hert&ffd,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  caused 
in  the  boron^  br  the  trial  of  his  brother 
Spencer  for  murder.  In  1705,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Sir  Kathan  Wright,  he  became  Lord 
Keeper  and  Coramissiainer  of  the  Scotch 
Union.  In  1707  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
Hoose,  and  became  the  first  Lord  ChanceUor 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  him  in  this  capacity  on  Sacheverell  was 
influenced  by  party  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 
his  reputation.     In  opposition  to  the  rest  of 


the  ministry,  he  was  in  favour  of  Tn^lfifig 
peace  with  France  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Succession  War ;  and  he  vigorously  op- 
posed Marlborough's  request  to  be  made 
Captain-General  for  life.  [Maklbokouoh.] 
On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Cowper  resigned, 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  Uarley,  who 
wished  for  a  composite  ministry.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  received  the  G^eat 
SesI,  and  was  favoured  with  the  king's 
entire  confidence.  His  sentences  on  the  rebels 
of  1715  have  been  censured  as  too  severe.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Septennial 
Act  (q.v.).  In  1718  he  resigned  office,  probably 
because  George  accused  him  of  espousing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  side  In  his  quarrel  with  the 
court.  ^  He  promptly  became  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  withstood  almost  alone 
the  Peerage  Bill,  and  the  biU  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  accused,  probably  without 
reason,  of  tampering  with  the  Jacobites.  . 

Campbell,  Livft  ofihs  LwdChaneiManj  Mac- 
anlaj.flui.  o/Eng.i  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng, 

GOKtt,  RxcHABD  (5.  1499,  d.  1581),  Bishop 
of  Ely,  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  of 
Westminster  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Edward  VI.,  the  others 
being  Sir  John  Chekeand  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  compelled 
with  the  Protestants  to  take  refuge  at  Frank- 
fort ;  but  returned  to  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  a  remonstrance  from 
Bishop  Coxe  against  the  injustice  done  him 
by  the  bestowal  of  his  land  on  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  that  drew  forth  the  celebrated  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  :  '*  Proud  prelate,  you 
know  what  you  were  before  I  maoe  you  what 
you  are.  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply 
with  my  request,  by  God  I  will  unfrock  you." 
Coze  iB  described  as  *'  an  honest  but  narrow- 
spirited  and  peevish  man." 

Strjpe,  AnnaU;  Bomet,  HM.  o/fh«  BeformaUon. 

Coxe,  William  (ft.  1747,  d.  1828),  Arch- 
deacon, was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow.  He  entered  the  Church,  became  in- 
cumbent of  Kingston,  Canon  of  Salisbur}% 
and  Archdeacon  of  Wiltshire,  1805.  Coxe 
travelled  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  a  careful  student  of  English  and  foreign 
history,  especially  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works,  though 
written  in  a  rather  iminteresting  style,  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  information,  and  are  of 
considerable  value,  llie  most  important  are 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  JFalpole,  Memoira  of 
Marlborough,  Memoira  of  the  Adminittration  of 
Mr,  Pelhamy  and  the  Hiatory  of  the  Souae  of 
Auatria. 

Coyne  and  Zdvery  was  an  ancient 
right  or  custom  in  Ireland  which  enabled 
the  lord  or  chief  to  quarter  his  soldiery  on 
his    tenants.     The    Irish  name  for  it  was 
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"bonaght."  Its  adoption  by  the  Nomum 
aettlerB  waa  so  general  that  even  the  loyal 
Bntlen  enforced  it.  Both  branchea  of  the 
house  of  Fitzgerald  adopted  it  in  Edward 
III.*B  time.  This  custom  was  the  subject  of 
constant  complaints  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  was  forbidden  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1367,  and  made  treason  in  1409,  and  finally 
abolished  in  1603.  Spenser  complains  of  its 
abolition  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  land- 
lord. 

Spenwr,  Vi$w  cf  th$  BtoU  of  Ireland. 

CramSv  Gboiiob(<;.  1721),  was  Postmaster- 
GheneraTduring  the  earlier  years  of  (George  I.'s 
reign.  lie  was  accused  with  his  son  of  nrauds 
in  connection  with  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  while  the  accusation  was  still  pending  he 
took  poison  and  killed  himself. 

Craggs,  Jamxs  {d.  1721),  son  of  Oeorge 
Graggs,  was  a  Whig  politician.  During  tiie 
reign  of  Anne  he  was  employed  in  minor 
diplomatic  business.  He  was  consulted  by 
Marlborough  on  the  question  of  the  dake*s 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  Gaptain-Q«neral 
for  life.  In  1714,  as  the  queen  lay  dying,  he 
was  despatched  to  Hanover,  with  instruc- 
tions to  bid  Lord  Stafford  to  request 
the  States  General  of  Holland  to  guaiantee 
the  Protestant  succession.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Secretary  at  War,  and,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Addison,  Secretary  of  State  (1718). 
He  was  accused  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  died 
of  small-pox  on  the  day  that  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  Commons.  "  Whatever," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  *'  may  have  been  his  con- 
duct in  the  South  Sea  affiiirs  (for  his  death 
arrested  the  inquiry),  he  undoubtedly  com- 
bined great  talents  for  business  with  a  love  of 
luxury  and  literature ;  and  his  name,  were  it 
even  to  drop  from  the  page  of  history,  would 
live  enshrined  for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Pope." 

Boyer,  Pcldicai  HUt.;   Stanhope,   Bmgn  0/ 
QuMH  Anno. 

Craig,  Genbral  Sib  Javes  {b.  1748,  d. 
Jan.  1812),  after  greatly  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  (q.v.),  was,  in  1793,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Jersey.  In  1795  he 
went  out  to  the  Cape,  and  held  the  post  of 
ffovemor  for  two  years,  when  he  was  sent  to 
India,  where  his  military  experience  waa 
much  needed.  In  1808  Sir  James  Craig  be- 
came Govomor-in-chief  of  British  North 
America,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  him- 
self  extremely  unpopular.  His  measures 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  to  his 
treatment  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  refusal  to 
grant  any  concessions  or  to  consider  the 
Question  of  any  redress  of  grievances,  that  the 
discontent  which  was  so  prevalent  in  Canada 
at  this  time  was  due.  His  unpopularity  in- 
duced the  Americans  in  1812  to  attempt  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 


they  would  be  joined  by  a  laige  majority  of 
the  people. 

Craig,  John  {d.  1600),  was  the  friend  and 
coadjutor  of  John  Knox,  on  whose  death  he 
became  for  a  time  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Kirk  partyy  for  whom  he  drew  up  the 
National  Covenant  in  1580.  In  1684,  hov- 
ever,  on  the  Scotch  Estates  taking  action  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  cleigy,  Craig  went 
over  to  the  opposite  side. 

Crauf,  Thomas  (b.  1538,  d,  1608),  a  oele> 
brated  Scottish  judge,  and  an  author  of  00 
little  repute,  was  a  great  favourite  of  James 
YI.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  famous  treatiie 
on  feudal  law,  Ju8  FeudaUj  and  a  tract  on 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Craiguillar  Castle^  three  miles  from 

Edinburgh,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  James  III.  It 
was  burnt  bv  Hertford,  1544,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  for  Queen  Mary,  who  i^wnt  a  good 
deal  of  time  there.  It  was  at  Graigmillar  that 
Bothwell,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  formed  their  agreement  to  kill 
Damley  (1566). 

Crampton  Qnestion,  Thb  (1856).  The 

Crimean  War  brought  England  into  some 
difficulties  with  foreign  powera  on  account  of 
the  attempt  to  enlist  a  foreign  legion.  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  English  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  goveni> 
mcnt  in  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  the 
United  States  government  dismissed  him  from 
Washington,  and  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
two  countries,  which  was  with  difficulty  healed. 

Cranbrookf  Gathobnb  Hardt,  Ist 
Viscount  {b.  1814),  son  of  John  Hardy, 
member  for  Bradford,  was  elected  member 
for  Leominster  in  1856,  and  defeated  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Oxford  University  in  1866. 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
A&irs  in  1858,  Home  Secretary  in  1867. 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1874,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1878. 

Craamer,  Thomas  (b.  1484,  il.l556),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a  Notting- 
hamshire gentleman,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was,  in  1510,  elected  to  a  fellowship.  In 
1623  he  was  ordained,  and  continnea  at  the 
university,  lecturing  and  teaching.  Forced 
to  leave  the  town  to  avoid  infection  in  the 
sweating  sickness  of  1528,  he  was  accident- 
ally thrown  into  the  company  of  Foze  and 
G^^^liner,  the  commissioners  engaged  on 
the  question  of  the  royal  divon^e,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  mentioned  hia  ovn 
conclusion,  that  the  marriage  was  not  mcn'ly 
voidable,  but  void,  being  contrary  to  the  lav* 
of  God,  and  that  its  dissolution  could  therefor? 
be  pronounced  by  the  English  ecclesiaatical 
courts  without  reference  to  Rome.  The  (vm- 
missioners  were  greatly  struck,  and  reported 
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the  matter  to  Henry,  who  lost  no  tune  in 
wmding  for  Cmnmer  and  ordering   him  to 
write  a  treatiae  in  sapport  of  his  theaifl.   Soon, 
after  we  find  him  employed  as  legal  adviser 
to  two  important  embassies  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  respectively,  which,  though  un- 
sacceasfol,  were  not   fniitless.    The    Papal 
mission  discovered  a  singular  consensus  among 
Italian  jurists  in  Henry's  favour,  while  in 
Germany  Cranmer's  visits  to  the  tiieologians 
proved  more  favourable  to  his  own  than  to 
his  master's  suit,  and  before  his  return  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Margaret  Anne,  daughter 
of  Oaiajider,  a  prominent  Bef ormer,  a  marriage 
which,  boin^  uncanonical,  though  not  illegaJ, 
pat  him  entirely  at  the  king's  mercy  when  he 
nenune  Primate.    Henry's  plans  had  mean- 
while been  maturing;   further  delay  would 
have  mined  the  legitiiaaBcy  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
offspring,  and  on  tiie  death  of  Warham  the 
archbishopric  of  Oanterbuiy  was  offered  to 
Cnnmer.     No  sooner  was  the  ceremony  of 
installation  over  than  the  new   archbishop 
wrote  the  king  a  coUuaiTe  letter,  demanding, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal 
should  be  terminated;  and,  the  case  being 
&irly  brought  before  his  court,  gave  judg- 
meat  that  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initio^ 
Feb.   23,  1633.    He  had  now  performed  his 
tairicy  and  withdrew  into  a   literary  retire- 
ment,  which,  broken  only  in  1636  and  1640 
to  pronounce  two  more  iniquitous  sentences 
of  divorce,  lasted  till  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  a 
"TfnisfrfT  as  little  inclined  to  endure  a  rival  as 
Cranmer  to  become  one.      FVom  that  date  his 
greater  prominence  is  attested  by  two  plots 
formed  oy  the  reactionaiy  party  for  his  de- 
struction, from  which  he  was  preserved  only 
by  the  unswerving  confidence  of  the  king. 
Tet  at  no  time  can  he  be  called  a  politician : 
his  influence  was  wholly  personal,  and  con- 
fined to  Henry,  on  whose  death  he  again  sank 
into  the  background.    But  in  this  retirement 
Cranmer  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  order  of  things.    On  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy  he  had  but  two  points  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  continental  Protestants — ^repu- 
diation   of   tiie   Papal   supremacy   and  the 
translation    of    the    Scriptures.      But    the 
patristio  studies  with  wmch  he  maintained 
the  attack  on  the  Papacy  gradually  unveiled 
to  him  the  features  of  a  more  apostolic  and 
spiritual  Christianity,  whose  trut^  he  ac- 
cepted, one  by  one,  as  conviction  was  forced 
upon  his  mind,  till,  in  1660,  he  published  his 
book  against  Transubstantaation,  wherein  is 
maintained  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Real, 
as  against  the  Corporeal,  Presence.    Cran- 
mer*s  recoostitution  of  the  Church  services 
remains  his  real  title  to  greatness.    His  was 
a  formative,  not  a  creative,  intellect,  and, 
while  hie  revision  of  the  old  Uses  may  be 
ranked  for  beauty  and  dignity  with  the  Au- 
tiiorised  Vernon  of  the  Bible,  his  attempt  to 
replace  the  Boman  Canon  Law  is  a  monument 
of  mistaken  energy.     Throughout  all  these 


reforms,  his  appeal  is  not  from  superstition  to 
reason,  but  from  the  Church  corrupt  to  the 
Church  pure ;  nothing  illustrates  his  catholic 
position  better  than  ms  own  words  before  the 
commission  at  Oxford : — **  If  it  can  be  proved 
by  any  doctor  above  1,000  years  after  Christ, 
that  Christ's  body  is  there  in  the  eucharist 
really  present,  I  will  give  all  over." 

Dunng  Edward's  reign  Cranmer  was  con- 
cerned in  two  political  acts  of  great  importance. 
At  the  coronation  the  archbishop,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  altered  the  position  of  the 
coronation  oath,  putting  it  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  assent.  This  innovation, 
by  destroymg  the  conditional  character  of 
that  assent,  amounted  to  the  assertion  of 
absolute  hereditary  right.  The  second  act 
was  the  signing  of  Edward's  illegal  device  for 
the  succession,  which  was,  however,  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  on 
the  assurance  of  the  judges.  It  sufficed  to 
secure  his  condemnation  for  high  treason  on 
Mary's  accession.  The  new  government  seems 
at  fint  to  have  had  no  desire  to  shed  blood ;  but 
Cranmer,  the  pilot  of  the  Beformation,  could 
not  seise  the  numerous  opportunities  of  escape 
which  were  offered ;  he  remained,  either  over- 
rating his  own  strength  or  underrating  the  im- 
pending danger.  With  his  two  bosom  friends, 
Latimer  and  Bidlev,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford 
(Mar.,  1664)  to  hold  an  academical  disputation. 
After  a  parody  of  controversy,  all  three  were 
summoned  bctfore  a  synod  of  presb3rter8  and 
condemned  as  heretics.  His  friends  suffered 
before  him:  the  archbishop's  case  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  application  to  the 
Papal  court,  and  by  the  desire  of  Cardinal 
Pole  to  ruin  the  cause  of  heresy  by  the  re- 
cantation of  the  heresiarch.  In  the  latter 
aim  he  succeeded.  Cranmer  was  at  first  in- 
duced to  accept  the  Papal  supremacy,  not  as 
a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact,  and  his  defence  once 
broken  down,  and  honour  lost,  he  was  led  on 
to  sign  a  detailed  abjuration  of  all  his  anti- 
Pbpid  convictions.  Fortunately  for  the  Be- 
formation, the  queen  had  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  and  to  the  public  eye  Cranmer 
died  a  martyr  (Mar.  21,  1666).  How  far 
repentance  preceded  the  knowledge  of  his 
fate  must  be  left  to  ooniectuie.  At  the 
worst,  he  should  be  judged  by  his  life,  not  by 
one  ^ilure  under  an  overwhelming  tempta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  in  private  life  his  sweet  temper 
exercised  a  peculiar  fascination ;  but  a  certain 
moral  weakness  taints  his  whole  career,  and 
leaves  his  character  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  estimate  in  history. 

8tatt  PofMn  (Henry  YUI.,  Ed.  YI.,  Marr) ; 
Cranmer's  MiacManeou*  WrUing9  and  L«tf«rs 
(Parker  Soo.,  1846)  ;  Pole,  Bvidola;  Foxe,  Book 
of  Jf artyra ;  Strype,  Li^*  of  Cranmtr ;  Bnmet, 
Eittory  of  tho  Reformoium ;  Hook,  lAveg  of  ths 
ArMmopo  ^  Caiilvrirary ;  Blont,  fluf  ory  qf  th« 
JBng.  CfMirok.  [H.  B.  B.] 

Grajfbird  is  &  village  in  Kent,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  London,  and  is  usna^' 
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idcatified  with  Croccanford,  where,  in  *67  {f), 
Iho  BriUina  wure  oiitirel)r  loated  by  Heogist 
itad  .£k, 

AntlB-Saxait  CTiTmi, 
Craoy,  Thb  Uattlb  op  (Aug.  2e,  1346). 
WHS  fought  betWEK'Q  the  English,  under  King 
Edward  III.,  and  Iha  French,  commanded  by 
PhiUpVI.  ThoEiiglisharuiyhodLindedonthB 
iMOMt  of  Normandy,  noar  La  Hague,  on  July 
12,  and  Edward  had  then  intended  to  cross 
the  Seine,  march  through  Picanly  into  Artoia, 
and  there  join  his  Flomish  auidliuriea,  who 
bnd  already  crosaed  the  French  frontiiir. 
But  when  he  arrived  at  Kooen,  he  found  tho 
bridges  over  the  Uuina  broken,  and  the 
French  anny  on  the  oppoaitc  ihote.  Edward 
marched  along  the  riTer  ahnoit  to  the  luburba 
of  Pari*,  and  burnt  St.  Oermain  and  KeuilJy, 
Hiul  at  length  (Ang,  17}  by  a  ctratagem 
aucvcieded  in  cnMsing  the  over  noar  Pontoiao, 
advanced  towarda  the  Somme,  and  croaaedal 
Blanchctaquo,  noar  AbbeviUe.  Not  far  from 
tJua  town,  at  Crocy,  he  halted,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  come  up  (Aug.  28).  The  army 
waa  drawn  up  the  following  morning  in  three 
iliriaions.  'Fhe  dnit,  under  the  command  of 
the  Black  Prince  (or  mthcr  of  the  Eirls  of 
Warwick  and  Orford),  conBiatod  of  flOO  men- 
at-arms,  1,000  Welahmun,  and  3.000  archera. 
The  Koond  diriaion.  placed  behind  them,  and 
slightly  on  their  flank,  conMsted  ol  1,200 
amhen  and  a  body  of  men-at^rms.  The 
third  division  whb  held  in  reaorvo  under  the 
king,  cm  some  slightly  rising  grouad  in  the 
raiT,  and  conjoslad  of  2,000  archers  and  700 
men-at-annj.  According  to  Froisanrt,  the 
whole  army  did  not  amount  to  mora  than 
H,000  men;  but  this  ostimato  is  probably 
nuich  too  low.  The  French  forces  are  com- 
puted at  from  50,000  to  120.000.  The  French 
army  marched  from  Abbeville  at  sunrise,  and 
arrived  at  Crccy  in  tionsiderabie  uonfoaion. 
The  bnttls  was  begun  by  the  advance  of  a 
large  bodv  [itatod  at  L^.OOO)  of  Gcnoeae, 
armed  with  crossbows.  But  the  Genoese  fell 
into  diaonler  befoto  tho  shooting  of  tho 
English  archers.  The  French  cavalry,  ondor 
the  Duke  of  JUonc;on,  then  fell  upon  tho 
En^liah  first  and  socond  divisions.  Aftijr  a 
desperate  oonflict.  during  which  the  king  wns 
more  thim  onc«  roquealod  to  bring  up  the 
iMarves.  the  French  cavalry  retirod  in  the 
graatest  disorder,  and  Philip  himself  fled  from 
Uia  flcLd.  The  French  fought  on  in  a 
dsanltory  manner  till  night,  and  not  till  the 
fnUuwing  morning  was  it  discovoml  that  the 
Fronch  army  was  oomplotoly  Bcattoml  and 
inutod.  Many  thoomnds  of  Fronchmen 
found  dispsTsod  al»ut  tho  Beld,  and 
slain.  Their  wholu  loss  consisUid  of  I, 
knight*  and  a  numlmr  ut  inferior  rank  osti- 
nwlwlat  30,000,  Ihu  most  distinguished  being 
John,  King  of  Bohumia. 

ir  and  iIMsUmI  sawmit  o( 
a.  Fnii-art,  o.  iM.     [S.  J.  L.] 


Greismgham,  Hton  (r«.  1297),  wts » 
pointvil  Treasurer  of  Scotland  by  Elwaid  L 
in  t'iUti,  at  the  anme  time  that  the  Esri  al 
Surrey  was  uppuintod  Guardian.  He  (anied 
out  to  the  best  of  his  ability  tho  comm 
the  English  king  tliat  SM^tland  was 
reduced  to  a  Blato  of  order,  and  as  a  .__ 
quonce  was  hated  by  the  Scotch.  He  km 
slain  at  the  buttle  of  Stirling,  which  wu  ]iM 
by  tho  English  in  u  groat  meaaure  owing  to 
his  precipitaniiy. 

CrSTUit,  The  Battls  or  (July  31,  Nit), 
was  won  by  thu  Etigliah  and  BurgoadiM 
troops,  undel  the  f^rl  of  Hnliabiiry  ud 
others,  against  a  combined  force  of  Pivnck  aid 
Scotch,  and  levies  bom  tipain  and  Lombai^. 
The  English  were  completely  victurions,  aH 
Buchan,  the  Coustahle  of  Fruuw.  wiw  tskM 
prisoner.  His  victory,  which  was  foo^t  on 
tho  banks  of  tho  Yonne,  near  Auxerre,  Mv«d 
Burgundy  from  invasion,  and  greatly  mp}M 
the  power  of  the  French. 

Crichton,  Sm  Wiluak,  CliancoIIor  of 
Scotland,  was  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Csstb 
at  the  death  of  James  I.  (H37).  In  his  m>- 
deavours  to  get  posBoaaiun  of  tho  youn^  kiiw't 
person,  ho  wua  brought  iota  tivalry  with  Sir 
Alexander  Livingston,  from  whom  he  oarriel 
off  James  II.,  only,  howeno',  to  surnttdsr 
him  again  on  considorotion  of  receiving  tar* 
tBin  lands  as  s  reward.  In  conjunctlian  with 
Lit-ingston,  he  planned  and  carried  out  tbs 
murder  of  WiUiam.  Elarl  of  Douglas,  and  hli 
brother.  Uo  was  for  some  time  at  var  with 
the  Douglas  family,  and  was  besieged  by  thsm 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 


■mu.i     -ri      im      wiMiDi^nA      lu      vtv     a4HU:a      HHUO 

W  the  allied  torcca  on  the  peninmln  of  ths 
(>imea  in  the  south  of  Russia.  Tbc  itiniule 
between  liuiaia  and  Turkey  bad  MtmuMy 
ariKn  abnut  the  gUBrdianihip  of  th'  Holy 
Places,  especially  tho  Holy  Sepiilrhrr,  in 
Jerusalem :  but  the  cause  of  it  Inv  modi 
deeper.  Tnrkoy.  the  old  enpmy  of'  ItuMiB. 
had  gradaally  retired  from  the  countrits  she 
had  originallv  conquered,  and,  as  her  powtr 
decayed,  had  become  more  and  morn  unSt  t» 
rule  over  Christian  population*.  Russia,  whs 
had  eniunripnted  herself  from  Tartar  tiiral- 
dom,  was  deeply  intereited  in  nrolnling  tlw 
SUvonic  races  still  under  Turkish  rule,  vlw 
of  the  same  blood  and  origin  aa  horvaUL 
Sho  also  bad  a  natural  desire  to  oxtmd  itt 
power  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  opa  k 
way  for  her  mmmom)  into  the  Ucditmaneui. 
The  Emiwror  Nirholas  wtotn  of  Turkey  *• 
n  dying,"  and  his  plan  fordividiag 
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hi*   poaeancsM  mduded  the   formation   of 
the  I^abum  prindpalitiee,  Serria  and  Bul- 
garia, into  principalitiefl  under  the  tuzerainty 
of  RuflBia,  and  the  occupation  of  Bgypt  and 
Candia  by  England.    Constantinople  was  to 
be  hdd  neither  by  Russia,  Fnmce,  England, 
nor   Greece.      Sir    Stratford    Canning,    the 
Knglish  ambassador  at  Constantinople,    was 
an  enemy  of  Russia.     The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  desirous  of  a  European  war  for 
the  ooosolidation  of  his  throne.    On  July  2, 
1853,  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  river 
Prath,  and  occupied  the  principalities.     On 
KoTember  1,  war  was  declared,  and  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope.    Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  strained  every 
nerre  to  presenre  peace,  but  Lord  Palmerston, 
Foreign  Secretary,  declared  that  he  would 
reeign,  unless  a  strong  course  against  Russia 
wtre  adopted.  The  country  gradually ''drifted 
into  war.'*    On  Feb.  27,  1864,  an  ultimatum 
was  sent  by  our  gOTemment,  which  declared 
that  unless  the  Russian  troops  retired  behind 
the  river  Prutii  before  the  end  of  April,  it 
wotiM  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
No  re^y  was  made,  and  the  war  took  its 
oouise.    Austria  and  Prussia  contracted  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  which 
they  guaranteed  each  other^s  possessions  in 
case  of  attack.     They  also  prepared  their 
fcftjcea  in  readiness  for  war.     Tne  alliance 
between  England  and  France  was  signed  on 
April  10.     The  plan  of  operations  was  very 
^mple.    As  Rufvia  could  be  attacked  only  in 
ker  extremities,  and  England  could  act  only 
upon  a  sea  base,  there  were  not  many  places 
into  winch  the  two  combatants  could  come 
into  oo&flict.    A  fleet  sailed  into  the  Baltic, 
under  Admiral  Napier,  with  great  expectations 
o{  saocessy  which  were  not  realised.    On  Sept. 
14  the  allied  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea. 
They  oooaisted  of   24,000    Engtish,  22,000 
FresQcfa,  and  8,000  Turks.    Their  object  was 
to  capture   Sebastopol,  a  powerful  fortress, 
which  the  Russians  had  recently  constructed 
at  great  expense.    On  Sept.  20  the  Russians 
were  defeated  by  the  aUied  armies  at  the 
passage  of  the  Alma.    It  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  taken  Sebastopol  by  a  eoup 
de  B%mim,  but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
l>esiege  it  from  the  south.    A  brilliant  flank  . 
inarch  waa   executed,  and    the  harbour   of 
BaladavB  was  occupied  by  the  English  as  a 
base  of  operations.  On  October  25  was  fought 
the  batHeof  Balaclava,  signalised  by  the  famous 
rharge  of  the  six  hundred  light  cavalry  upon 
the  Russian  guns,  from  which  few  returned 
alive,  and  the  far  more  effective  charge  of  the 
h«avyoava]ry,underGeneralScarlett.  OnNov. 
5  the  English  troops  were  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  by  large  masses  of  Russians,  and  held 
their  ground  with  great  steadiness  until  the 
afternoon.  This  was  the  battle  of  Likerman,  in 
which  we  lost  2,612  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  RoBsians,  it  is  said,  12,000.    The  winter 


tried  our  troops  severely,  encamped  as  they 
were  on  a  bleak  plateau.  Notwithstanding 
the  devotion  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in 
nursing  the  sick,  the  supply  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation was  insufficient,  and  the  com- 
missariat broke  down.  This  caused  great 
indig^tion  in  England,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  December  the  allied  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  was  broken  up,  and  returned 
home;  and  on  March  2  uie  Emperor  of 
Russia  died.  This  caused  but  a  slight  hope 
of  peace ;  the  fleet  returned  to  the  Baltic  on 
April  4,  and  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
began  flve  days  later.  On  June  7  the  French 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Mamelon,  one  of  the 
Sebastopol  forts,  but  an  attack  made  by  the 
allied  forces  on  tiie  Redan  and  the  Malakhoff 
forts,  on  Jime  18,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  on  June 
28  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  died.  On  August  16  the  French  distin- 
guished themselves  greatly  in  the  battle  of 
the  Tchemaya.  After  a  month's  incessant 
bombardment,  a  final  attack  was  made  on  the 
works  on  Sept.  6,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Russians  evacuated  Sebastojjol,  and 
retreated  to  the  north  side  of  the  ^u'bour. 
They  blew  up  their  forts  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  left  their  wounded  behind  them.  The 
news  reached  England  on  Sept.  10.  This 
practically  put  an  end  to  Uie  war  in  the 
Crimea.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  begun  by  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Austria.  The  Frendi  govern- 
ment were  even  more  anxious  for  a  settlement 
than  the  English.  The  points  on  which 
Russia  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  conces- 
sions were  the  limitation  of  her  power  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Bess- 
arabia to  Roumania.  The  Peace  of  Paris  was 
signed  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1866.  The 
last  English  forces  left  the  Crimea  on  July  12. 
The  English  lost  24,000  soldiers  during  the 
war,  the  French  63,600,  and  the  Russians,  it 
is  said,  600,000.  The  war  added  £41,000,000 
to  the  National  Debt.  [O.  B.l 

The  historr  of  the  war  has  been  iiamtt«cl  in 
great  detail  by  Mr.  Kinglslre,  In  his  Invaticn  of 
ihe  CrivMo, 

Crinaa  (Ckokak,  d.  1046),  lay  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  chieftain, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Duncan,  King  of  Scot- 
land 1034 — 1040.  Crinan,  who  was  also 
known  as  Hundi  Jarl  (the  hound  earl),  was 
slain  in  battle  (1046)  whilst  fighting  against 
Macbeth.  His  son  Maldred  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Oospatrick,  Earl  of  Northumbria. 

Crofts  (or  Croft),  Sib  Jambs  [d.  1690^, 
was  in  1663  made  Deputy  of  Ireland,  his 
tenure  of  office  being  marked  by  the  distress 
suffered  by  the  country  owing  to  the  debase- 
ment of  coinage.  Li  1664  he  took  arms 
against  Queen  Mary  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt*s 
rebellion,  and  for  this  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Under  Elisabeth,  Crofts  became  commander 
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on  the  SoottUh  border,  and  in  1660  crossed 
the  border  with  the  English  expedition  under 
Lord  Grey,  and  visited  the  regent,  Mary  of 
Guise,  at  Edinburgh,  with  &e  object  of 
arrang^g  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace.  His 
mismanagement  at  the  assault  on  Leith  in 
1660  caused  the  repulse  of  the  English,  and 
in  consequence  Crofts  was  dei^ived  of  his 
command  and  sent  to  London.  He  sub- 
sequently played  a  prominent  part  in  parlia- 
mentary life,  was  made  Controller  of  the 
Queen's  Household,  and  became  a  paid  agent 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom  he  made 
important  revelations,  though  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  Elisabeth  prevented  his 

S tying   the  just  penalty  of  Iub  treachery, 
e  was  a  commissioner  at  the  trial  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  1586. 

Cromwell,  Bhidobt  {b.  1624,  d.  1681), 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
She  is  described  as  being  "  a  gloomy  enthu- 
siast, and  BO  bigoted  a  repubUcan  that  she 
even  grudged  her  father  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector." She  married  in  1647  Henry  Lreton 
iq.v.^,  and  subsequently  Charles  Fleetwood 
q.v.j. 

CrVOmwell,  Euzabbth  {b,  1629,  d.  1668), 
was  the  second  and  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Protector.  She  is  said,  notwithstanding  her 
parentage,  to  have  been  firmly  attached  to 
the  Royal  cause,  and  it  is  certain  that  she 
frequently  interceded  on  behalf  of  Royalist 
prisoners.  She  was  married  in  1646  to  John 
Claypole,  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman,  who 
survived  her. 

Cromwell,  Hbkst  {b.  1628,  d,  1673),  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1642,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  obtained  a  troop  in 
Fair&ix's  life-g^uards.  Li  1649  he  attained 
the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  accompanied  his 
father  to  Ireland.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
'*  Barebones  "  Parliament  of  1653,  and  in  1655, 
after  being  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  observe 
the  condition  of  afiEairs  in  that  country,  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  Lord  Deputy.  His 
government  of  Ireland  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
his  measures  pleased  all  except  the  extreme 
men  on  either  side.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  deprived  of  much  of  his  power 
in  Ireland,  and  was  made  Lord-lieutenant 
instead  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  over  the  Pro- 
tector he  was  superseded.  He  now  retired 
into  private  life,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  his  estate  in  Cambridge- 
shire. 

Cromwelly  Oliver  {b.  April  25,  1599, 
d,  Sept.  3,  1658),  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon, 
the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth 
Steward,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the 
family  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex. 


He   was    educated  at  Huntingdon  School. 
and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambiidge. 
where    he    entered    as   a    fellow-commoneT 
on  April  23,  1616.     On  his  father's  death  is 
the  following  year  he  returned  home,  manied 
Elizabeth  Bourchier  (Aug.,  1620),  and  settled 
down  to  farm  his  own  lands.    He  was  elected 
member  for  Huntingdon  in  1628,  and  com- 
plained against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for 
silencing  controversial   preaching.     In  th« 
Short  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parliament  he 
represented    Cambridge,  and  soon  attained 
considerable   influence.    It  has  been  aea^r- 
tained  that  within  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  was  speciaUy 
appointed  to  eighteen  committees,  exclosire 
of  various  appointments  which  he  shared  irith 
the  knights  and  btugeeses  generally  of  the 
eastern   counties.     He    moved    the   second 
reading  of  the  Annual  Parliament  Bill  (Dec. 
30,  1640),  and  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up 
the  Root   and  Branch  Bill.     On   religious 
questions  he  was  specially  active,  and  he  h&d 
decided  to  emigrate  if  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
had  not  passed.    He  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  laying  hands  on  the  executive  power, 
and  moved   (Nov.   6,   1641)   to  entrust  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  power  over  the  trained 
bands   till  Parliament  should  take  further 
order.    In  the  summer  of  1642  he  conunenced 
arming  and  drilling  the  Cambridge  Trained 
Bands,  and  seized  the  plate  of  that  university 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  the  king- 
He  served  at  Edgehill  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  of  horse  which  he  had  xaised,  and  ia 
mentioned  by  Fiennes  as  doing  good  service- 
In  January,  1643,  he  secured  &e  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  arrested  the  Royalist  sheriji 
of  Hertfordshire.     In  March  he  suppressed  s 
rising  at  Lowestoft ;  in  April  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Crowland ;  on  May  13  defeated  the 
Royalists  of  Newark  at  Grantham;  in  July  he 
retook  Stamford,  captured  Burleigh  House, 
and    relieved  Gainsborough.      His   servicet 
were    recognised    by    his    appointment   i» 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  second  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, which  his  activity  had  made  it  possible 
to  form  (Aug.,  1643).    Next  month  he  joined 
the  cavalry  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, ana   helped   to  gain   the  victory  of 
Winceby,  where  he  commanded  Uie  van  [(M- 
11,  1643).    In  the  following  year  he  led  tht^ 
left  wing  at  Marston  Moor,  which,  after  driving 
Prince  Rupert's  division  from  the  field  fell  on 
Newcastle's  foot  in  the  centre  and  decided 
the  victory.     He  was  also  present  at  the 
second  batlje  of  Newbury  (Oct.   27,   IM), 
and  a  month  later  charged  his  commands, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  with  slackness  in 
making  use  of  the  advantages  then  gained- 
Lest  the  war  should  be  protracted  by  ^e  eelf- 
interest  or  incapacity  of  members  of  Parlis' 
ment,  he  supported theSelf -denying Ordinance, 
and  tiie  formation  of  a  regular  armv  officered 
by  prof eseiozuil  soldiers.    In  spite  of  that  law, 
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hia  aenrieee  were  too  valuable  to  be  diapenied 
with.    In  February,  1645,  he  was  sent  on  an 
ezpe<fition  into  the  weet  under  Waller.  When 
he  returned  to  resign  his  command  he  was 
ordered    into    Oxfordshire    to    intercept    a 
conToy  going  to  Oxford,  which  he  performed 
at  lalip  f  ApU  24th).    On  May  10th  he  waa 
continuea  in   his  command  for  forty  days 
longer,  and  Fair&x  was  authorised  to  appoint 
him  to  command  the  horse,  and  this  appoint- 
ment was  oontirmed  and  extended  from  time 
to  time.    At  Naseby  he  commanded  the  right 
win^,  totally  routed  the  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and,  keeping  his  troopers  well  in  hand, 
kd  them  against  the  king*B  centre  with  equal 
sttoceaa.    With  Fairfax  he  then  went  into  the 
west,  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Bristol, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Langport.    Winchester, 
Baaing  House,  and  other  fortresses  were  taken 
by  him,  and  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Oxford. 
During  these  three  years  Cromwell  had  also 
become  the  head  of  a  political  party.    From 
the    moment    he    t(x>k    up    arms    he    had 
sought  to  enlist  men  with  a  religious  spirit 
in  them,  thinking  them  the  only  men  able  to 
oppose  gentlemen  of  honour  and    courage* 
What  their  particular  form  of  creed  was  he 
cared  little.     "The  state,*'  he  declared,  "in 
choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of 
their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  to  serve  it 
faitiifoUy,  that  suffices."    His  enemies  termed 
him  "  the  great  Independent,"  and  saw  in  him 
the  chanmion  of  the  opposition  to  the  imposi- 
ticm  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  on  England. 
This  question  of  toleration,  with  two  other 
questions  then  at  issue  between  the  army  and 
the  Parliament — the  right  of  the  soldiers  to  be 
^iiiy  paid  for  their  services,  and  their  claim 
to  have  a  voice  in  making  a  safe  and  proper 
settlement  with  the  king — ^brought  him  into 
opposition   with    the  Parliament.      Matters 
came  to  a  crisis  when,  in  the  spring  of  1647, 
Paziiament  voted    the    disbandment  of  the 
army.     Cromwell  did  his  best  to  prevent  a 
nti^ore,  attempted  to  mediate  and  reconcile, 
and  when  these  attempts  failed  and  he  found 
bimaftif  in  danger  of  arrest,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Fairfiax  and  the  anny  (June  3,  1647). 
After  the  exclusion  of  the  eleven  members  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Commons  and  the  negotiations  with  the  king. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
e^abliahment  of  Presbyterianism  (Oct.  13), 
and  supported  the  continuance  of  the  ne- 
gTTtiations    with    the  king  in  spite    of   his 
rejection  of  the  nineteen  propositions.     He 
hoped  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Charles 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  propositions,  which 
were  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the 
army  and  the  Parliament.    Even  after  the 
king*a  flight  (Nov.  3)  he  still  continued  this 
policy,  until  the  rejection  of  the  four  Bills 
(Dec.    28,    1647),  and    the  outbreak  of  the 
necond  Civil  War,  Ma^,  1648,  taught  him  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  Charles.     Probably, 
in  March  or  April,  1648,  at  a  prayer  meeting 


of  the  officers  at  Windsor,  where  Cromwell 
was  present,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  king 
to  account  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored. 
Then  he  marched  against  the  Welsh  insur- 
gents (May^,  took  Pembroke  (July  11), 
hurried  norai  to  meet  the  Scots,  and  totally 
defeated  them  at  Preston  and  Warrington 
(Aug.  17  —  19,  1648).  He  was  still  in  the 
north,  when  the  army  again  seized  the 
king,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Newport 
Treaty;  nor  had  he  any  part  in  Pnde's 
Purge,  though  he  approved  of  both  these 
acts.  He  was  present  every  day  during 
the  king^B  trial,  and  his  name  stands  third 
amongst  the  fifty-nine  attached  to  the 
warrant.  Naturally  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  but  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  destined  for 
Ireland  (March  15),  he  could  not  long 
take  part  in  their  sittings.  He  landed  at 
Dublin  August  15,  1649.  The  storming  of 
Drogheda  (Sept.  10)  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison,  which  Cromwell  justi- 
fied: first,  as  a  righteous  judgment  of  Qod; 
secondly,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood  for  the  future.  Trim,  Dundalk,  and 
other  towns  were  at  once  abandoned ;  Arklow 
and  Ennisoorthy  terrified  into  surrender: 
Wexford  held  out,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
Drogheda ;  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Waterford.  In  seven 
months  Leinster  had  been  regained.  In  the 
following  spring,  Kilkenny  fMarch  28,  1650) 
and  Clonmel  (May  9)  were  taxen.  At  the  end 
of  May  Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to 
command — as  Fairfax  refused  to  do  so — the 
army  ordered  to  invade  Scotland.  For  about 
a  month  the  forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lesley 
manoeuvred  round  Edinburgh,  the  Scots 
refusing  to  give  battle,  the  English  declining 
to  attack  positions  too  strong  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  August  Cromwell  waa  forced  to 
retreat  to  Dunbu*,  where  Lesley  attacked  him, 
and  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men 
killed,  and  10,000  prisoners  (Sept.  3,  1650). 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  fell  into  Cromwell's 
hands;  tiie  west  of  Scotland  followed,  and 
before  Christmas  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  was  in  his  possession.  From  February 
to  June,  1651,  he  was  ill,  and  his  army  inactive. 
On  June  25th  he  marched  against  Lesley,  who 
was  posted  at  Stirling,  and  failing  to  dis- 
lodge him,  crossed  into  Fifeshire,  subsequently 
capturing  Perth  (Aug.  2).  The  king's  army 
marched  straight  into  England,  and  estab- 
lished itself  at  Worcester,  where  Cromwell 
attacked  and  destroyed  it  (Sept.  3,  1652). 
The  great  influence  these  services  gave  him, 
Cromwell  used  to  secure  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  settlement  the  country  so 
much  needed.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  his  victory  he  raised  the  question  of 
a  new  Parliament  (Sept.  16),  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  House  to  fix  a  limit  for  its 
own  power.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
the  commission  for  law  reform,  a  very  zealous 
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8ap|K)Tter  of  the  "  Bill  for  General  Pardon  and 
Oblivion,'*  and  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
oonadence  in  the  committee  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel.  His  great  object  was  to 
use  his  influence  and  his  position  to  secure  the 
speedy  meeting  of  the  new  reformed  Parlia* 
ment,  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Hump,  was  not  to  meet  till  Nov.,  1664.  The 
impatience  of  the  army  urged  him  on,  and  a 
petition  from  the  Council  of  Officers  (Aug. 
13,  1652)  demanded  more  alacrity  in  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  bill  which  was  to 
settle  the  constitution  of  the  new  assembly 
seemed  to  Cromwell  and  the  officers  to  m 
meant  rather  to  perpetuate  and  recruit  the 
Rump  than  to  secure  these  reforms.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  stop  this  bill  by 
agreement,  or  to  persuade  the  Parliament  to 
delegate  their  powers;  and  when  he  found 
them  still  hurrying  through  the  objectionable 
bill,  he  put  an  end  to  their  sitting  (April  20, 
1663).  The  result  of  this  action  was  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  elements 
of  the  republican  party,  and  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  former  (with  some  considerable 
exceptions)  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
oUier  as  legitimate.  Cromwell  and  the 
Ooundl  of  Officers  began  by  appointizig  a 
Council  of  Stato  of  thirteen  persons  (April  29 
— JiUy  i,  1663).  Then  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  Puritan  notables  was  summoned  by 
the  Council  of  Officers,  to  effect  the  necessary 
reforms.  But  its  reforming  zeal  seemed  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  law  and  religion, 
so  the  more  conservative  members  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  which  had  en- 
trusted it  to  them  (July  4— Dec.  12,  1663). 
The  Council  of  Officers  renewed  their  delibera- 
tions under  Oliver  Cromwell's,  presidency, 
and  decided  to  make  a  single  person  head  of 
the  government.  Cromwell  was  accordingly 
installed  Lord  Protector  (Dec.  16,  1663),  to 
govern  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Council 
and  a  Parliament,  to  be  summoned  every  three 
years.  For  nine  months  Protector  and 
Council  ^vemed,  raised  money,  and  IcfifiB- 
lated  without  a  Parliament.  His  first 
Parliament  mot  on  September  3rd,  1664,  and 
immediately  called  in  question  the  "  Inistru- 
ment "  of  government,  and  claimed  to  revise 
the  constitution  and  limit  the  Protector's 
powers.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  a 
hundred  members,  it  persisted  in  this  claim, 
and  Cromwell  dissolved  it  (Jan.  22,  1665). 
He  had  to  struggle  not  only  against  discon- 
tented republicans,  but  against  fresh  out- 
breaks of  the  Royalists.  He  replied  by  a 
further  development  of  military  rule,  and^  by 
partially  abandoning  his  policy  of  toleration. 
England  was  divided  (Aug.,  1655)  into  twelve 
mihtary  districts,  governed  by  major-generals, 
tiie  expenses  of  whose  administration  were 
supplied  by  an  income  tax  on  Royalists,  and 
the  public  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  suppressed  (Nov.,  1666).  Abroad,  how- 
over,    the   prospect    was   more    favourable. 


Cromwell  had  signalised  tiie  first  montiuof 
his  rule  by  the  conclusion  of  advantageoai 
treaties  with  Holland  (April  6,  1664),  Sweden 
(April  28),  Portugal  (July  10),  and  Denmark. 
Spain  ana  France  contended  for  his  alliance. 
His  iAfluenoe  forced  Savoy  to  restore  the 
privileges  of  the  Vaudois  (Aug.  19, 1666) ;  the 
conquMt  of  Jamaica  announced  his  rupture 
with  Spain,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  sealed 
his  friendship  with  France  (Oct  24,  1665). 
Hiese  successes,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  some 
constitutional  sanction  for  his  government, 
led  Cromwell  to  call  a  second  Failiazneni 
(Sept  17,  1666).    The  preliminary  exdoikm 
of   about   a   hundred    refractory    members 
secured  a  more  docile  assembly,  in  deference 
to  whose  vote  Cromwell  gave  up  his  insti- 
tution ot  the  major-^enwals.     They  went 
on  to  revise  the  constitution,  to  estaUidi  a 
new  House  of  Lords,  and  to  offer  CromweH 
tbB  titie  of  king.    His  refusal  of  the  title, 
mainly  dictated  b^  the  opposition  of  the  army, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  their  con. 
stitutional  amendmento,  and  he  was  again, 
with   legally   defined    powers,  installea   as 
Protector  (June  26,  1667).    But  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  oom|>oeition  was  materially 
altered   by   the  admission  of  the  excluded 
members  and  the  absence  of  the  new  knrds, 
rejected  the  authoritv  of  the  other  House,  and 
Cromwell  indignantly  dissolved  it  (Jan.  20, 
1668).     This  confusion  at  home  was  perhaps 
compensated  by  brighter  proroects  abroad. 
If   his    plan  fbr  the  union  of  the  Protes- 
tant powers  failed,  the  alliance  with  France 
ripened  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  leagoe 
against   Spain,  and  the  battle  of  Dunkirk 
(June   4,    1668)   made  his   arms  renowned 
through    Europe.      Cromw^'s    vigour  was 
now  beginning  to  decay,  and  being  attacked 
by  a  fever,  he  died  Sept.  3,  1668.    Crom- 
well's person  and  character  are  thus  described 
by  a  gentleman  of   his   household: — ^'His 
body  was  well    compact   and    strong:  his 
stature  under  six  foot  (I  believe  about  two 
inches) ;  his  head  so  diaped  as  yon  mig^t  see 
it  a  store-house   and  shop  both  of  a  vast 
treasury  of  natural  parte.    His  temper  ex- 
ceeding fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  flame 
of  it  kept  down  for  tiie  most  part,  or  soon 
allayed  with  those  moral  endowmenta  he  had. 
He    was    naturally    compassionafe    towards 
objecte  in*  distress,  even   to  an   effieminat« 
measure ;  though  Qod  had  made  him  a  heart 
wherein  was  left  little  room  for  any  fear,  but 
what  was  due  to  himself,  of  which  there  v«« 
a   large  proportion,  yet  did  he   exceed  in 
tenderness  towards  sufferers.    A  larger  sool, 
I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  cIat 
than  his  was."    *'He  was  a  strong  man,* 
adds  another  observer ;  "  in  the  dark  perils  of 
war,  in  the  high  places  of  the  fleld,  hope 
shone  in  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had 
gone  out  in  all  the  others.'*  [Coiciconwbaltb.] 

CSarlyle,    CromwtlV§    IMtwri    amd    Sj»Mcfc«i; 
Noble,  floMM  of  CromwpU  j  Oardinar,  MutUfrjt  *j 
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£C.  H.  R] 

,  Rau'H,  Lobd  (d.  1465),  was 

ODe  of  the  Council  of  Begencjr  duriag  Henry 
VL*s  minority.  He  aided  with^Seaufort 
against  Glonoester ;  in  the  veer  1443  he  was 
appointed  Treasiuer,  and  held  this  inwortant 
office  far  ten  yean,  during  which  time  he 
showed  oansiaezuble  financial  ahility.  In 
1449  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
him,  which  he  attributed  to  Suffolk,  to  whom 
he  was  hittezly  opposed.  He  supported  Uie 
lancastriaa  narty,  out  died  shortly  after  the 
fint  battle  olSt.  JJbans. 

GvOlll^r«IL  BiCHAKD  lb,  1626,  d.  1712), 
third  son  of  the  Protector,  was  educated  at 
Felstead  SclMol,«ntew&at  Lincoln'slnn  1647, 
uul  mazried  Derothy  Mayor  1649.  During 
hid  lathings  life  he  lived  as  a  private  jpenUe- 
man  in  the  country.  In^Jul^,  1667,  he  was 
elected,  after  his  &ther*B  resignation,  Chaa- 
ct-Uor  of  the  Vmretaafy  of  Ozxord,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Council  of  State.  His  father  on  his  death-bed 
D<jminated  him  as  his  successor,  and  he  waJB 
aco^ted  as  such  in  England  and  by  the 
European  powers.  In  his  new  position  he 
is  said  to  have  carried  himself  discreetly,  and 
better  than  was  expected.  A  Parliament  was 
L«8emUed  on  Jan.  27,  1669,  which  recognised 
him  as  Protector,  but  the  republican  minority, 
bf  ftded  by  Vane  and  Haaelng,  united  with  the 
'.'flicers  of  the  army,  headed  by  Lambert, 
Fketwood,  and  Desborough,  to  foroe  him 
to  dissolve  Parliament  (April  22,  1«59).  His 
Mipporters  orged  him  to  meet  force  by  fosoe, 
but  he  replied,  *'  I  will  not  ha^  a  drop 
'^i  blood  spilt  for  the  preservation  of  my 
trreatness,  which  is  a  burden  to  me."  H!e 
feigned  a  formal  abdication  (May,  1659),  in 
return  for  which  the  restored  Rump  under- 
took the  discharge  of  his  debts.  After  the 
K*:ajitoration  he  fled  to  the  Ckmtinent,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty  yeaia,  returning  in 
1680. 

CzonsW^Ilf  Thomas,  Earl  op  Essex 
M.  1 540).  The  early  Ufe  of  Thomas  CromweU 
is  obcKTore,  and  the  various  istories  told  con- 
cerning it  are  scarcely  consistAnt.  fie  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blacknnith  at 
Putney.  In  early  youth  he  served  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  fie  began 
a  commeretal  career  with  a  Venetian  trader ; 
Dfixt  he  was  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  then 
a  wool  merchant  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zea- 
land. He  returned  to  England,  and  did 
business  as  a  scrivener,  beinghalf  lawyer,  half 
money-lender.  He  lent  money  to  the  poor 
nobles,  who  at  the  extravagant  court  of  Henry 
Vlll.were  often  reduced  to  sore  straits.  While 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  he  showed  great 


aptitude  for  business,  and  became  widely 
known.  In  1524  he  was  employed  bv  Gardinal 
Wolsey  to  manage  the  details  of  business 
connected  with  the  suppression  of  tiie  smaller 
monasteries  and  the  foundation  of  Wolsey*a 
Colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  In  this 
occupation  Cromwell  showed  himself  unscru- 
pulous, and  became  very  unpopular.  On 
Wols^-s  fall,  in  1629,  he  showed  his  ex- 
<treme  oleremess  by  using  his  fidelity  to  a 
fallen  master  as  a  means  of  promoting  his 
own  interests.  He  advised  Wolsey  to  buy  off 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  judicious  grants 
of  pensions  out  of  the  sevenues  of  his  bishopric. 
In  carrying  out  these  arrangements  he  com- 
mended himself  to  many  powerful  friends, 
and  pnpared  the  way  for  passing  over  to  the 
•emce  of  the  king.  He  suggested  to  Henry 
VIII.  that  he  should  settle  the  divorce  ques- 
tion by  declaring  himself  supreme  head  of 
the  (jhurch  of  England,  and  prosecuting 
the  matter  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  advice  struck  Henry.  He  made  Cromwell 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  Secretary  of  State.  Cromwell 
devoted  his  energies  to  raising  the  royal  power 
above  all  other  authority,  and  establiahing  by 
its  means  a  new  orderof  thii^.  His  poUtical 
text-book,  according  to  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
Machiavelli's  Priftcipt.  He  looked  to  the 
strong  hand  of  absolutiBm  to  work  roforms. 
£y  his  advice  the  royal  supremacy  was 
declared,  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden, 
and  the  king's  divoroe  was  pronounced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Ounterbury.  In  1684  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  vested  authority  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  solely  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
next  year  Cromwell  was  appointed  *' Vicar- 
General,**  or  the  king^s  vicegerent  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  He  was  already  Chancellor,  so 
that  he  now  held  in  his  own  hands  the  chief 
authority  in  things  secular  and  spiritual. 
Cromwell  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Church 
into  obedience  to  the  crown.  He  humbled 
the  bishops  by  treatix^  them  as  royal  officials. 
He  strucK  at  the  wealth  of  the  Church  by 
ordering  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
visitors,  the  lesser  monasteries,  to  Uie  number 
of  400,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
granted  to  the  crown.  Cromwcirs  hand  was 
felt  everywhere.  He  directed  the  clergy- 
what  they  were  ito  preach  about,  and  revoked 
the  licences  of  those  whowoald  not  obey.  His 
spies  filled  the  land,  and  words  of  discontent 
were  wrested  into  proofs  of  conspiracy,  and  met 
with  condign  pumshment.  The  execution  of 
More  and  f'isher  taught  men  that  they  were 
:to  expect  no  merey  unless  they  obeyed.  The 
Borthem  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  remaining  monasteries. 
But  when  CromweIl*s  success  seemed  certain, 
there  came  a  reaction.  The  violence  of  the 
advanced  Protestant  party  awakened  ^neral 
discontent.  Henry  VIII.  found  that  in  fol- 
lowing Cromwell  he  had  become  allied  with 
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doctrines  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  Six  Articles  (1539)  marked  a 
Catholic  reaction,  which  Beriously  affected 
Cromwell*s  position.  But  it  was  the  progress 
of  foreign  affairs  which  brought  about  his  fall. 
The  changes  which  had  been  made  in  England 
were  viewed  with  anger  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  hindered  from  inter- 
fering in  England  only  by  his  war  with 
France.  Henry  VIII.  trusted  to  his  French 
alliance ;  but  as  France  also  looked  suspiciously 
on  the  new  English  policy,  Cromwell  sought 
a  new  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Oermany.  He  hoped  to  make  a  strong  coali- 
tion, by  which  France,  England,  and  the 
German  Lutherans  should  unite  to  crush  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  As  an  earnest 
of  this  policy,  he  laboured  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Buke  of  Cleves,  and  niece  of  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Smalcaldic  League.  He  carried  his  point, 
and  received  a  new  sign  of  the  royal  &Your 
by  being  created  Earl  of  Essex.  But  the 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  unsuccess- 
ful botii  on  personal  and  political  grounds. 
Henry  VIII.  was  disappointed  in  his  new 
wife,  and  conceived  an  aversion  for  her.  The 
political  schemes  of  Cromwell  did  not  prosper. 
France  drew  nearer  to  the  Emperor;  the 
Lutheran  princes  still  held  by  their  principle 
of  passive  resistance,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
taking  active  measures.  Henry  VIII.  was 
willing  to  aUow  his  minister  full  power  so 
long  as  he  succeeded;  at  the  first  ngn  of 
failure,  at  the  first  appearance  of  difficulty 
to  himself,  he  remorselessly  sacrificed  his 
favourite.  Cromwell  had  few  friends,  and 
his  disgrace  was  a  sure  means  of  bringing 
back  the  king*s  popularity.  On  June  10, 
1540,  Cromwell  was  arrested  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  A 
bill  of  attainder  was  rapidly  passed  through 
Parliament.  Cromwell  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  executed 
on  July  28,  1540.  Cromwell  lived  simply, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  politicAl 
occupations.  His  influence  over  the  king  was 
supreme  while  he  was  in  power,  and  the 
separation  of  the  English  Qiurch  from  the 
Papacy  was  due  entirely  to  his  skilfully 
devised  measures.  He  was  resolute  and 
unscrupulous,  with  'a  dearly-defined  policy. 
But  he  advanced  too  fast,  till  he  stood  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  when  he  lost  the  royal 
favour  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  fall  back. 
He  risked  everything  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  of  Clevea  Had  Anne 
been  personally  attx«ctive  to  the  kinff,  Crom- 
well^s  policy  might  have  developea  results 
of  more  permanent  influence. 

Pole.  Apologia  ad  Carolvm  V. ;  Strype,  Jf«m<v 
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Cropredy  Bridc^e,  The  Battle  op  (June 

29,  1644),  was  fought  near  Banbury,  between 

the  Ro^'alists,  led  by  Charles  I.  in  pezwn,  and 

a  part  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  commandtxl 

by  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  attempt  to 

cross  the  Cherwell    and  attack  the  kind's 

troops  in  the  rear  proved  unsuccessfuL    The 

loss  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  was  verf 

considerable. 

Clarendon,  Hut.  ^  tki  BaMlitm;  Whitdocke, 
Jf«mortaU. 

Crotoye.  Battle  of  (1347),  between  the 
English  and  French  fleets,  was  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  relieve  CaliLs 
during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Edward  III. 
The  French  fleet  was  entirely  defeated,  sikI 
all  attempts  to  relieve  Calais  by  sea  vvre 
abandoned. 

Crowlaadf  or  Ckotlakd,  a  town  of 
Lincolnshire,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Peterborough,  is  the  site  of  a  great  abbey 
founded  in  714  by  Ethelbald  of  Mercia.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870,  restored  br 
King  Ethelred  II.,  and  again  burnt  in  1091. 
In  1112  it  was  a  second  time  restored  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  splendour.  [For  Cbow> 
LAND  Chronicle  9te  Ingulphus.] 

CrOfWn,  The.  In  England  monarchy  wm 
one  direct  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  oonqueit 
in  tho  fifth  and  sijdth  centuries.  In  their  Ger- 
man home  the  Saxons  were  ruled  by  elected 
magistrates  {eMormenC^  in  time  of  peace,  and 
led  to  battle  by  elected  generals  (herftegf), 
whose  authority  expired  with  the  war.  Unlike 
their  old  tribal  forays,  the  expedition  to  Britain 
entailed  a  chronic  struggle  between  natives 
and  invaders,  which  lasted  several  generations; 
and  as  the  duration  of  the  heretoga*s  excep- 
tional powers  were  defined  by  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  now 
rendered  those  powers  permanent  This 
change,  amounting  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
oflSce,  was  recognised,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
adoption  of  a  title  already  in  use  amongst 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  the  title  King,  or 
Cyn-ins  (head  of  the  kin).  The  new  king 
was  ealdorman  and  heretoga  in  one ;  be  ws« 
still  elected,  but  the  danger  of  interregnuro 
in  the  presence  of  an  endless  war  leading  to 
the  practice  of  electing  his  successor  in  his 
lifetime,  the  influence  of  the  victorious  genenl 
was  usually  sufficient  to  secure  his  aon*s 
nomination.  The  prescription  thus  estab* 
lished  gradually  confined  the  national  choice 
to  descendants  of  the  first  king,  and  myth 
soon  explained  and  hallowed  the  preference 
by  investing  them  with  the  halo  of  a  divine 
pedigree.  Christianity  swept  away  the  cJaini 
to  descent  from  Woden,  but  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  introduction  of  Old  Te«te- 
ment  ideas  and  the  example  of  the  Empire. 
The  king,  who  had  hitherto  diilered  from 
his  subjects  only  in  degree,  began  to  assume 
the  style  and  arrogate  the  pretensions  of 
the  BysmtiBO  court    The  oath  of  homa^ 
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taken  by  bis  thanes  was  aflsimilated  to  the 
ncrunentiim  (or  Boman  oath  of  militaiy 
obedience,  oiiginallj  taken  by  the  army  alone, 
but  extended  later  to  the  holders  of  civil  office, 
and  finally  to  all  subjectB),  and  by  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Edmund  had  become  the  oath  of 
allegiance  exacted  from  every  freeman  of  full 
a^.  The  king  was  now  lord  of  the  race  {eyne^ 
klaford) ;  plots  against  his  life  were  punishable, 
like  treason  against  any  Ala/ord  (lord),  with 
death  and  forfeiture ;  and  finally,  the  /Statute 
#/  Tretmm»,  25  Ed.  III.,  by  abolishing  this 
penalty  for  petty  treason,  1^  the  king  on  a 
constitutional  pinnacle,  no  longer  the  first 
among  equals. 

It  is  from  this  fusion  of  Imperial  and  Teu- 
tonic ideas  that  the  theory  prevalent  in  moat 
European  systems  of  law  has  sprung.  The 
lawyers  distinguish  carefully  between  two 
kings — the  ideal  and  the  reaL  The  former  is 
the  state :  the  fountain  of  legislation,  of  jus- 
tice, of  honour ;  i,e.,  the  despot  of  Imperial 
bw.  This  ideal  person  resides  from  time  to 
time  in  thfi  real  king,  who  is  subject  to  all 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  repre- 
sents Uie  Teutonic  head  of  the  kin,  limited  by 
the  caprice  and  free  instincts  of  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  these  two  persons  forms  the 
main  subject  of  constitutional  history,  their 
identification  leading  to  despotism,  their  sepa- 
ration to  limited  monarchy.  In  England  that 
•eparation  is  enshrined  in  the  famous  resolu- 
tion of  lfi42,  in  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
declare  themselves  a  "  council  ...  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  necessities  .  .  .  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  the  king's  pleasure  in  those 
things  that  ait  requisite  thereunto,  and  that 
what  they  do  therein  hath  the  stamp  of  royal 
aathority,  although  his  Majesty,  seduced  by 
evil  counsel,  do  in  his  own  person  oppose  or 
interrupt.'*  This  victory  was  mainly  the 
result  ot  financial  struggles. 

The  Rsvenuss  ov  the  Cbowm  were  of  two 
kiniis,  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  t.«.,  those 
vhich  belonged  to  the  crown  in  its  own  right, 
and  those  which  came  as  a  free  gfift  from  its 
mbjects :  and  their  history  is  the  history  of 
the  absorption  of  the  ordinary  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  consisted  of  (1)  ths 
rents  of  cr&tcn  lands  (1,422  manors  at  the  date 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  1085) ;  (2)  purvey^ 
9nft  (the  right  exercised  on  royal  progresses 
of  bujnng  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  usmg  forced 
k^jour) ;  (3)  feudal  incident*  (the  three  regular 
aids,  escheat,  forfeiture,  relief,  marriage, 
^^^^^P)  *  (^)  ^^**tom»  on  imported  goods 
(price  paid  by  foreign  merchants  for  the  pro- 
t^tion  of  the  royal  pea6e).  The  latter  consisted 
of  (1)  aids  granted  by  the  free  tenants  and 
rlerg\';  (2)  tallage,  a  tax  taken  from  towns 
h'tns  in  the  ancient  demesne  (its  true  character 
is  shown  by  the  alternative  name,  donum\ .  The 
crusade  of  Richard  L,  the  wickedness  of  John, 
and  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  impaired  the 
ordinary  revalue  at  a  time  when  difficulties 
with  Fzaxice  were  yearly  augmenting   ^e 


expenditure.  Edward  I.  met  the  deficiency 
of  the  one  by  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
To  this  end  he  remodelled  Parliament,  intro- 
ducing representatives  of  the  tax-pa>'ing 
classes,  the  country  gentry,  and  the  city  mer- 
chants ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  power  of  the 
new  assembly  grow,  that  in  1275  it  confirmed 
to  the  king  tiie  old  customs  on  wool  and 
leather,  known  thenceforth  as  **  magna  et 
antiqua  custuma :  "  a  grant  which  at  one  blow 
transferred  customs  m)m  the  hereditary  to 
the  parliamentary  revenue.  In  1660,  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  of  purveyance 
narrowed  the  former  down  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  estates ;  and  these  have  in  their 
turn  been  resigned  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
pension.  At  first  the  powers  of  Parliament 
were  limited  to  the  making  of  the  grant,  the 
expending  of  which  lay  wholly  with  the  crown ; 
but  in  1378,  during  Richard  II.'s  minority, 
that  principle  of  appropriation  was  introduced 
(by  the  provision  that  the  tax  granted  for  the 
.  French  war  should  be  paid  over  to  two  parlia- 
mentary treasurers,  Philpot  and  Walworth), 
which,  after  a  temporary  collapse  in  the  period 
of  Tudor  and  Yorkist  despotism,  revived  under 
James  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, adopted  as  a  momentary  expedient  by 
the  Royalist  Parliament  (1666),  and  finally, 
by  the  insertion  of  Lord  Somsrs*e  Clause 
(March,  1690),  acquired  a  permanent  position 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  original  grant. 

The  Chown  was  thb  Fount  of  Law.  *  *  Lex 
fit  consensu  populi,  constitutione  regis,'*  the 
maxim  of  the  Teutonic  empire  was  also  the 
theor}'  of  the  English  constitution,  and  endured 
in  its  original  h^shness  till  in  Henry  YI.'s 
reign  the  Commons  adopted  the  form  of  bill 
instead  of  the  older  petition.  Yet  though  this 
change  practically  reversed  the  legislative 
position  of  king  and  Commons,  the  old  maxim 
still  represents  the  legal  theory.  The  crown 
was  also  the  Fount  of  Justice.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  somewhat  later  origin,  the  shire 
and  hundred  courts  in  their  earliest  form 
deriving  authority,  not  from  the  king,  but  from 
the  nation.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  the  king  might  be  sued  in  his  own  courts 
by  a  writ  of  the  form  "  Prajcipe  Henrico  Regi 
AjiglisQ  ;"  nor  was  it  till  the  present  century 
that  the  abolition  of  private  appeals  in  crimi- 
nal cases  left  the  crown  sole  prosecutor,  and 
removed  the  last  limitation  on  the  royal  right 
of  pardon.  The  process  by  which  the  national 
courts  became  the  king's  courts,  and  the 
national  peace  the  king*s  peace,  was  the  work 
of  Norman  centralisation  operating  through 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  To  strengthen  the 
local  courts  against  feudal  encroachment, 
Henry  I.  occasionally  sent  justices  of  the  Curia 
Regit  to  preside  in  them.  This  practice, 
brought  to  a  system  by  Henry  II.,  superin- 
duced, to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  king  and 
people,  the  royal  upon  the  national  peace,  till 
in  the  end  the  second  was  entirely  overgrown 
and  choked  by  the  first.     The  crown  was 
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further  the  Fount  of  Honour.  In  the  davs 
of  chivahy  any  knight  could  confer  the 
honour  of  Knighthood.  But  with  the  decay 
of  feudal  sernce  the  political  nobility  of  the 
peerage  threw  the  social  nobility  of  the 
knights  completely  into  the  shade.  The  class 
which  owed  title  and  privilege  to  the  special 
writ  of  the  crown  beamie  far  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  state ;  the  legal  mind  soon  con- 
cluded that  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
crown  of  conferring  the  highest  dignity  must 
extend  d  fortiori  to  all  inferior  titles  of 
honour. 

CaowK  SupRBXE  Landowicbr.  Like  jus- 
tice, the  land  belonged  originally  to  the 
nation,  part  being  divided  into  alodi^  hold- 
ings for  the  freemen,  the  rest  preserved, 
under  the  name  of  folk-land,  as  a  common 
stock  for  future  allotments.  These  were 
effected  by  charters  granted  by  the  witan  and 
kinff,  and  hence  were  called  hoe-  or  charter- 
land.  The  king's  influence  growing  with  the 
number  of  his  thanes,  the  witan  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  witness  rather  than  the  author 
of  the  deed  of  grant,  the  folk-land  changed 
insensibly  into  terra  regit,  and  the  thanes 
into  feudal  vassals.  The  Norman  Ck)nqueet 
completed  the  process.  By  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  which  punished  rebellion  with 
forfeiture,  alodial  tenure  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  death,  disappeared,  and  every 
landholder  in  the  kingdom  had  become  a 
tenant  mediate  or  immediate  of  the  crown. 
But  the  growth  of  the  constitutional  system 
and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  (1660) 
have  degraded  this  onoe  all-important  maxim 
into  a  legal  pleasantry. 

Succession  to  thb  Ckown.  The  king,  It  has 
been  shown,  was  in  early  times  elected ;  elected, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  witan  and  accepted  by  the 
people,  their  choice  being  limited  by  unwritten 
custom  to  the  members  of  a  particular  family. 
Primogenituro,  the  offspring  of  feudal  tenure, 
did  not  affect  the  succession  till  the  king  of 
the  people  had  become  also  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  soil.  Vet  so  late  as  1199,  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  assert  with- 
out contradiction,  in  his  opening  speech  at 
the  coronation  of  John,  that  the  Lnglish  king 
rules  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  election,  and  that  the  national  voice  which 
gave  could  also  take  back  the  crown.  The 
old  form  was  observed  even  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  (1625),  of  presenting  the  new 
king  to  the  crowd  at  the  four  comers  of  a 
raised  platform,  and  demanding  their  assent 
to  his  nomination.  The  ground  won  by  the 
solemn  deposition  of  two  kings,  Edward  II. 
and  Richard  II.,  seemed  lost  in  the  Yorkist 
reaction,  but  the  accession  of  Henr}'  YII. 
brought  in  a  frosh  parliamentary  dynasty, 
and  though  the  Stuarts  for  a  tune  forced 
on  the  nation  the  absolutist  maxims  of  the 
Scotch  court,  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
party  was  in  the  end  complete,  and  the  Hevo- 
tution  (1688)  established  for  ever  the  consti- 


tutional principle  that  the  King  of  Kngland  ia 
an  official  and  not  a  proprietary  ruler.  [King.] 

Allen,  On  th9  Prerogaiwe;  Turlor.  61or|  tf 
BegaUty ;  Heam,  TK*  QovemmetA  of  MngUM; 
Stubbs,  CoMtitweionol  flisfory.        r^^  ^  £1 

CrowiLf  Tkb  Wba&ino  of  thb.  As  part  of 
the  regalia,  the  crown  seems  to  hare  been  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  of  linen  or 
clotii,  intended  to  represent  the  halo  symboliGsl 
of  deity.  Like  most  of  the  other  regal  onuu 
ments,  and  the  general  apparatus  of  ooini 
ceremonial,  the  gold  crown  was  borrowed  from 
the  Emperors  of  the  East,  who,  on  the  estaUi^- 
ment  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion, 
claimed  for  themselves  the  theocratic  poeition 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings.  The  crowa 
has  been  worn  by  the  English  monarchs — 

(1)  At  their  (intonation.  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  coronation  oath  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  special  service  is  cele- 
brated in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  oouxse  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  solemnly 
anoints  the  new  king  with  holy  oil,  the  great 
dignitaries  invest  him  with  the  regalia,  thtf 
imposition  of  the  crown,  performed  by  the 
arehbishop  himself,  constituting  the  essential 
act  of  investiture.  At  that  moment  **the 
trumpets  sound,  the  drums  beat,  and  the 
people  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts  or}* '  God 
save  the  king ! '  A  signal  is  also  given  from 
the  battlements  of  the  churoh,  at  which  the 
twent}*-one  great  guns  in  St.  James's  Park  aiv 
fired,  and  also  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower.** 

(2)  In  the  Nomum  and  Angevin  period*  at  tk$ 
Courte  or  Parliamente  held  on  the  three  groat 
Churoh  festivals  of  the  vear,  Christmas,  £Mt<*r. 
and  Michaelmas.  Eoward  I.  firet  omitted 
the  custom,  "  saying  merrily,"  that  *•  crowns 
do  rather  onerate  than  honour  princes." 

The  regalia  used  for  the  coronation  were, 
till  the  Reformation,  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Weetminster,  both 
for  security  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  national 
character  of  investiture.  On  the  diBBoluti<4i 
of  the  monasteries,  they  were  tiansferre-l 
from  the  national  to  the  royal  keeping  in 
the  Tower.  The  Long  Parliament  destroyed 
them,  as  a  protest  against  monarehical  govern- 
ment. On  the  Restoration  a  new  set  was 
made,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

[H.  R.  R.] 

Crown  T.*"*^^  were  in  pro-Nonnan  tiin<« 
of  wide  extent,  all  the  foik-land  (q.v.)  graduaUr 
becoming  terra  regis,  and  the  amount  of  this 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  confiscation^ 
of  William  I.  [Cbown.]  The  re-grunts,  how- 
ever, to  the  king's  followers  and  friends  soon 
reduced  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the  cro'Kn. 
and  under  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  to  paa» 
an  Act  of  resumption,  while  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  an  Act  was  for  some  time  in  fon^ 
forbidding  the  alienation  of  crown  lands. 
The  royal  demesnes  were  largely  increased  by 
forfeitures  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  by  tlu> 
acGuisitivonoss  of  Henry  VII.,  and  by  the 
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eocleaiastical  confiscations  of  Uenry  YIII. ; 
but  tlie  necessities  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
and  the  action  of  the  Long  Parliament,  dis- 
posed of  all  the  royal  estates,  which  were  only 
recovered  in  part  by  the  Parliamentaiy  sales 
being  declared  void  at  the  Restoration.  The 
wholesale  gianting  away  of  the  crown  lands 
has  a  distinct  constitutional  importance,  as 
having  compelled  the  king  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  for  his  income,  which 
wu  often  granted  onl^  on  condition  of  good 
goTemment^  The  laviahness  of  William  III. 
necesntated  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  by 
which  the  alienation  of  crown  lands  was 
greatlj  checked;  though,  in  1800,  this  Act 
vaa  declared  not  to  apply  to  the  private 
property  of  the  sorereign,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance  from  any  one  not  being 
a  sovereign  of  Kngland.  Binoe  George  III., 
the  sovereign  on  his  accession  has  always  sur- 
rendered the  crown  lands  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Parliament,  like  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  for  the  public  service ;  their  superinten- 
denoe  Ees  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
ForestSi  and  Land  Bevenues. 


Thb.  The  general  history  of 
these  religious  wars  does  not  come  within  the 
iUipe  of  the  present  work,  but  a  few  words 
suist  be  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
Crosadfis  on  English  history.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  Robert  of  K'ormandy  joined 
the  fiist  Crusade  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  raise 
money  for  his  expedition,  pawned  Normandy 
to  William  Rnfns,  perpetuated  for  120  years 
the  connection  of  England  with  that  duchy. 
Again,  the  eaffer  crusading  spirit  of  Richard 
I.  neceasitatea  his  raising  money  by  every 
expedient.  Thus  charters  were  sold  to  towns 
many  of  which  thereby  obtained  privileges 
"mhich  they  would  otherwise  probably  never 
bave  acquired ;  the  feudal  rights  of  England 
over  Scotland  were  renounced,  and  the  mde- 
pend^Qce  of  that  kingdom  recognised  for  the 
tnt  time ;  ofiioes  of  all  kinds  were  bought  from 
the  king,  and  the  buyers  were  anxious  to 
recoup  &eoiselvea  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  But  Richard  L's  Crusade  did  more 
than  this;  not  only  did  the  king's  absence 
from  England  and  the  oppressive  government 
of  his  minister  Longchamp  (q.v.)  give  John 
the  opportunity  of  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  barons  and  the  people,  and 
thereby  c^  earning  for  him  a  popularity  which 
did  much  to  support  him  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  himself,  but  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
in  Richard's  absence,  and  the  large  sum  that 
had  to  be  raised  to  pay  his  ransom,  combined 
with  the  harsh  rule  of  the  royal  ministers, 
greatly  alienated  the  people  from  the  king ; 
and  whereas,  up  to  this  time,  there  had  been 
an  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  people 
against  the  oppression  and  turbulence  of  the 
feudal  nobles,  now  parties  are  changed  it  is 
the  king  who  is  the  oppressor  of  the  people, 
while  the  barons  come  forward   as   their 


champions,  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  that 
alliance  which,  in  the  next  reign,  produ(^ 
Magna  Charta.  Of  later  Crusades  the 
most  important  in  English  history  is  the  one 
led  by  Richard  of  Cornwall  in  1240 ;  while 
Edward  I.,  by  taking  the  Cross  in  1268, 
relieves  England  of  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  leading  nobles  whose  absence  for  a  while 
was  necessary  if  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
Barons*  War  were  to  be  healed.  But  on  the 
whole  the  direct  influences  of  the  Crusades 
were  felt  less  in  England  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

CnldeM,  Thb.  There  has  been  great 
controversy  both  as  to  the  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Culdee.  The  derivation  is 
probably  the  Celtic  Cele  De,  worshipper  of  God 
(not  Caeucola,  Cielebs,  or  Columba,  as  some  have 
tried  to  prove).  The  name  does  not  appear 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Columban 
monks  from  the  Pictish  kingdom  by  Kectan 
Mac  Derili  in  717 ;  so  the  Culdees  are 
in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  the  early 
Columban  monks;  they  were  anchorites 
rather  than  monks,  practically  independent, 
being  under  tb.e  control  of  their  own  abbots, 
and  owning  no  allegiance  to  Rome  until  they 
were  forc^  to  conform  by  the  action  of 
Alexander  and  David.  Mr.  Skene  8a}'8 
of  them,  "  They  originally  sprang  from  that 
ascetic  order  who  adopted  a  solitary  service 
of  God  in  an  isolated  cell  as  the  highest  form 
of  religious  life,  and  who  were  termed  Deicolie. 
.  .  .  They  were  finally  brou^t  under  the 
canonical  rule  along  with  the  secular  clergy, 
retaining,  however,  to  some  extent,  Uie 
nomenclature  of  the  monastery,  until  at 
length  the  name  of  Keledens  or  Culdee  be- 
came almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
*  secular  canon.'  "  The  chief  Culdee  mon- 
asteries in  Scotland  were  at  Lochleven,  St. 
Andrews,  Abonethy,  Dunkeld,  Brechin, 
and  Dunblane.  The  Culdees  were  known  in 
Ireland  as  earl^  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect  of  secular  priests 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Their  chief 
establishment  was  at  Armagh. 

Skene.  CeUto  Beotland;  Bobert8on,Xarlv  Kinn 
of  Scotland;  Qrnb,  £ecUt.  fliit.  o/  Scotiand; 
t^inigan,  Hedu.  Hiat»  of  Ireland. 

Cullen,  Cabdimal  (6.  1804,  d.  1878),  was 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  Celtic  family,  he 
entered  the  priesthood  and  became  head  of 
the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  the  Propaganda.  Before  he  became 
Primate  he  had  been  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  government  owed  much  to  him  in  the 
Fenian  rising,  against  which  he  spoke  with 
great  Wgour ;  he  also  did  much  to  encourage 
tiie  temperance  cause. 

CnllodAllf  or  DRUiofossiB  HooB,  was 
the  scene  of  the  closing  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  English  crown. 
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The  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  commanded 
an  armv  of  Highlanders,  who  were  utterly 
defeatea  by  the  roj'al  troops  under  the  Buke 
of  Cumberland  (q.v.).  This  memorable  battle 
was  fought  April  16, 1746.  [Pubtbmdb&,  Tub 
YouNo;  Jacobites.] 

Chulpepper,  Sia  Thomas  (d,  1541),  was 
a  relative  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  one 
of  those  executed  on  a  confession  of  having 
committed  adultery  with  her.  Sir  Thomas 
Culpepper,  it  appears,  had  not  only  carried  on 
a  crimmal  correspondence  with  the  queen 
before  her  marriage,  but  had  had  the  hardi- 
hood, when  the  court  was  staying  at  Lincoln 
in  1541,  to  get  introduced,  by  the  agency  of 
Lady  Rochford,  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber. 
On  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  queen's 
conduct  both  after  as  well  as  before  her 
marriage,  Culpepper  and  Lady  Rochford  were 
both  executed  for  high  treason. 

Cvmberliiiidy  Gborob  Clifford,  3rd 
Earl  of  {6.  1558,  d.  1605),  "  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  his  age,*'  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  naval  adventure.  Jn  1586 
he  mflicted  considerable  damage  on  the  Por- 
tuguese commerce,  and  two  years  later  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish 
Armada  off  Calais.  He  subsei^uently  engaged 
in  several  marauding  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1598  took  Porto  Rico.  The 
earl,  besides  being  renowned  for  his  dashing 
exploits  by  sea,  was  an  accomplished  courtier 
and  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Gkirter,  though 
his  character  was  not  altogether  free  from 
stain.  *'  Before  his  death,"  says  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, "  he  had  squandered  his  fortune ; 
nor,  high  as  he  may  rank  as  a  man  of  talent, 
science,  enterprise,  and  chivalry,  is  his 
memory  as  a  husband  free  from  the  chax^  of 
cruelty." 

Ounpbell,  BritUih  AdmiraU;    CiumiBghain's 
Liv9$  0/  EminetU  EngltBhtnen, 

ClUlberlaad,  Hbnry  Clifford,  IstEarl 
of  (d.  1542),  was  fiimous  as  the  only  northern 
noble  who  remained  loyal  to  the  king's  cause 
during  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1536, 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  His 
successful  defence  of  Skipton  Castle  against 
the  vigorous  attack  of  the  rebels  was  an  im- 
portant  check  to  their  otherwise  triumphant 
progress  through  the  districts  north  of  the 
Humber,  and  considerably  advanced  him  in 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  king.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  July,  1525. 

Ciuiberlaadf  William  Avoustts,  Dukb 
OP  {b.  1721,  d.  1765),  was  the  second  son  of 
Geor^  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  He  adopted 
a  mihtary  career,  and  in  1743  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1745  wo  find  him 
objecting  to  his  projected  marria^  with  a 
deformed  Dutch  princess,  and  sending  to  the 
dying  Lord  Orford  [Walpolb]  for  advice. 
C^ord  recommended  him  to  agree,  on  con- 


dition of  receiving  an  ample  eetabliduDent, 
which  would  at  once  cause  the  king  to  drop 
the  project.  The  plan  was  suoc^fuL  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allies  in  Flanders.  He  fought 
witii  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  glorioas 
defeat  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  then  recalled 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Young  Pretender 
through  England,  and  made  lichfield  hi« 
head-quarters.  He  was  out-manceuvred  by 
the  insurgents,  however,  and  the  Scotch  gut 
between  bim  and  London.  On  their  retreat 
from  Derby,  he  started  in  pursuit,  but  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Clifton,  and  allowed 
the  Highlanders  to  retire  unmolested.  AfttT 
the  defeat  at  Falldrk,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  arrived 
at  Holyrood  on  Jan.  30,  1746.  He  utteriy 
defeated  Charles  Edward  at  Culloden  (q.vj. 
llie  defeated  Highlanden  were  treated 
with  great  brutality,  many  of  them  being 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  the  country 
was  systematically  harried.  By  these  cruel- 
ties the  duke  gained  the  title  of  "the 
Batcher."  The  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  a 
pension  of  ^825,000  a  year,  were  voted  him. 
In  1747  he  again  commanded  in  Flanden, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lawfddt 
Shortly  afterwards  he  transmitted  to  the 
French  overtures  of  peace.  In  1757  he 
was  sent  to  command  Uie  army  in  Hanover. 
He  was  worsted  in  July  at  the  battle  of 
Lawfeldt,  and  his  disoi^ganised  army  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  convention  at  Closter-Sevcn. 
"Here,"  said  George  11.,  when  he  reoeiveti 
him,  "is  my  son,  who  has  mined  me  and 
disgraced  himself.'*  The  duke  promptly  re- 
signed his  military  appointments.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  sednsion,  hi« 
chief  friend  being  Henry  Fox.  In  1765 
George  III.,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford,  applied  to  his  unde  for 
help.  The  latter  applied  to  Pitt,  but  found 
that  statesman,  influenced  by  Temple,  inclined 
to  proposals  which  could  not  bo  accepted. 
The  duKe,  therefore,  turned  to  Whig  honscft, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  Rockingham  at  its  head.  His  death  at 
Windsor  was  remarkably  sudden,  although  hf> 
had  previously  suffered  from  a  paral^'ti^ 
stroke,  and  his  constitution  had  been  utterly 
broken.  **0f  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,*'  Ba}'8  Mr.  Ijecky,  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  possessed  any  remarkable  ability." 

Walpole,  George  Jt.i   Leekj,  fluC.  qf  Aif.; 
Btauhope,  Hut.  of  Bng, 


[)  etymologically,  is  a  more 

correct  form  of  Cambria,  and  equivalent  tn 
Cumberland,  i.r.,  the  land  of  the  Cymry  or 
Welsh ;  (2)  historically,  in  used  first  in  a 
wider  sense  to  denote  the  Brythonic  district 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Ribble,  and  w\«t 
of  the  Pennine  Range  and  Ettrick   Forest, 
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vfaich  retained  ita  native  (Cymric)  population 
after  the  Englinh  Conquest,  and  became  in 
the  sixth  century  a  tingle  state;  secondly ,  in  a 
nuTover  sense  it  is  confined  to  the  southem- 
moflt  portion  of  that  district^  the  modem 
Comberland,    the    xu)rthem    portion    being 
cillai  Reged  and  Strathclyde.     But  Strath- 
dyde  U^.,  Talley  of  the  Clyde)  is  also  used  as 
cqaiTaJent  to  Cumbria  in  the  wider  sense. 
Tbe  dissolution  of   the  Boman   power   in 
Britun  seems  to  have  led  to  a  reversion  to 
the  primitive  divisions  of  the  Britons,  but  the 
toostuit  preaanre  of  the  enemy  forced  them, 
DO  leas   than   the   English    &emselves,  to 
ereater  onion.    Hence,  by  the  sixth  century, 
th^  larger    Cwnhria    was   consolidated   by 
Hhydderch  Hael  (561)  into  a  single  state.    It 
bad  already  been,  according  to  one  theory, 
the  main  seat  of  the  power  of  Arthur  and  the 
(rvkdifiau,  had  sent  Cunedda  to  Gwynedd, 
aad  had  wodnoed  the  Four  Bards,  Talieain, 
Aitforin,  Merddyn,  and  Uywarch  Hen.     If 
the  Goidel  still  ruled  in  much  of    North 
Wales,  it  was  the  largest  homogeneous  British 
Kate.     In  conjunction  with  the  Kings  of 
Scots  and  North  Welsh,.  Bhydderch,  in  673, 
finally  defeated  the  henthen    party  at  the 
^■sttle  of  Ardderyd  (Arthuret,  near  Carlisle). 
He  brought  Kentigem  back  from  St.  Asaph 
to  foozid  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.    Alcluyd, 
the  modem  Dumbarton  (fort  oi  the  Britons), 
Warns  at  once  the  northernmost  stronghold 
^  capital  of  the  state.    Carlisle  was  the 
cliief  fortreas  of  its  southern  portion.    The 
Cambrian  state  became  sa  powerful  that  it 
attempted  before  long  to  attack  the  Angles  of 
Xorthorabria;    but  the  terrible  iBtheUrith 
nrtoged  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Chester 
iB^  the  massacre  ol  the  monks  of  Bangor 
f»oed;  and   as    the   conquests   of   Edwin 
Bcloded  tike  two  Honaa,  tiiey  could  hardly 
hare  left  out  "  Strathclyde,"  as  Cumbria  was 
BOW  often  called.    Whether  Cadwallon,  the 
aHx  of  Penda,  was  or  was  not  a  Cumbrian 
Qimot  be  decided ;  but  his  fall,  in  conjunction 
vith  the  severance  of  the  communication  be- 
tv(«n  Gwynedd  and  Cumbria,  prevented  the 
fonnation  of  a  single  great  Welsh  state.    A 
^  gap  in   Cumbrian  history  marks  the 
OTcrlofdship  of  the  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas. 
M  their  lall,  kings   of   the  '<  Strathclyde 
Wealaa**  again  appear  (#.^.,  their  deaths  are 
OHitioned  in  694  and  722),  but  they  possess 
^y  local  importance ;  and  the  continuance  of 
tiie  Anglian    influence  in   Galloway  (q.v.) 
must  have  aknoat  cut  their  state  in  two.  1^  the 
DiQth  century  we  read  of  the  desolation  of 
Aklovd  by  the  Banes,  and  a  later  Welsh 
^nid  speaks  of  a  migiation  from  the  Vale  of 
^rde  to  the  Vale  of  Glwyd.     But  the  false 
«tf  mology  iiwolved  intiie  identification  of  two 
vords  sufficiently  refutes  this  unlikely  story. 
In  the  tenth  century  a  line  of  Scottish  princes 
^■^came  rulers    ol   Cumbria,   and,    in   946, 
£dmoai  of   Wessex  conquered   the  whole 
cooatry.    He  piobaUy  annexed  the  district 


south  of  the  Derwent,  and  certainly  bestowed 
all  north  of  that  stream  on  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scots,  in  return  for  allegiance  and  help  against 
the  Danes.  But  the  connection  with  England 
did  not  cease,  at  least  for  the  part  south  of 
the  Solway,  which  William  Rufus,  in  1092, 
annexed  to  England.  Its  ruler,  Bolfin,  was 
an  Englishman,  so  that,  before  the  possible 
colonisation  of  Rufus,  which  revived  Carlisle, 
almost  in  ruins  since  Banish  devastations  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  Cymric  character  of 
the  district  had  not  been  entirely  kept  up. 
The  county  of  Cumberland  and  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  were  now  founded ;  but  the  northern 
part  still  remained  in  the  main  an  appanage  of 
Scotland,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Scottish 
kings  on  their  sons.  Yet  a  twelfth  century 
charter  speaks  of  the  "  Walenses  "  as  a  sepa- 
rate race,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  speech 
lingered  in  remote  valleys  until  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  last  remnant  of  Cumbrian  in- 
dependence was  confined  to  the  Pictish  or 
Goidelic  enclave  of  Galloway,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  "  Scots"  into  a  single 
homogeneous  nation  by  the  common  bond  of 
anti-English  feeling  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
judicious legalism  of  Edward  I. 

The  meagre  Welsh  Chronicles,  AntuHn  Cambria 
and  Brut  y  Tywytogion,  published  in  the  Soils 
Series,  and  the  Chronielm  o/th«  Ptcts  and  Scots, 
edited  hj  Mr.  Skene.  In  Ciute  Sootland  "Mr.  Skene 
has  collected  all  that  is  known  of  the  early  politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  and  locial  history  of  Cumbria. 
The  Mime  aathor's  FourAncientBookaof  WoIm  col- 
leetB  theiemainflof  the  poMible  Cambrian  baids, 
and  some  points  of  ita  hiatonr  are  luminously 
discussed  in  chap.  x.  of  the  Introdvdwn.  Sm 
also  Bh^  Celtic  Britain;  PalgraTO,  Sngli»h 
CommoinMoUJ^  vol.  iL,  pp.  ocoxxt.— ooczzix. ; 
and  Freeman,  WHliam  Bvfua,        r^^  y,  T.] 

Chixfew.  Thb,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror.  By  tms 
custom  a  bell  was  rung  in  every  town  at  eight 
o'clock  in  winter  and  at  sunset  in  summer,  when 
all  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  extinguished. 
This  regulation  caused  a  great  clamour  in 
England,  although  the  custom  was  at  that  time 
almost  universal  throughout  Europe;  it  was 
a  call  to  pravers,  an  intimation  that  it  was 
bed-time,  and  a  means  of  guarding  against 
fire.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbur)% 
Henry  I.  allowed  candles  to  be  used  at 
court  after  curfew-bell.  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  curfew  as  an  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  night  was  continued  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  even  later,  though 
the  obligation  to  extinguish  fires  had,  of 
course,  boon  long  since  abandoned. 

Chiria  Regis*  The  name  Curia  Re^ 
was  at  different  times  applied  to  three  dis- 
tinct bodies : — (1)  The  feudal  assembly  of  the 
tenants-in -chief ;  (2)  the  Privy  Council, 
organised  under  Henry  I. ;  (3)  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  founded  in  1178.  (1)  In  the 
first  signification,  the  Curia  Regis  combined 
the  chanuTters  of  Saxon  witan  and  Norman 
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feildal  oourt»  and  constituted  the  Oremt 
Council  of  the  Realm,  whose  consent  was 
required  for  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes  and  the  enactment  of  new  Jaws,  and 
whose  advice  on  ouestions  of  State  policy  the 
king  was  expected  at  least  to  consult.  In  the 
presence  of  this  body  was  undertaken  every 
royal  measure  of  national  importance,  judici^, 
fixumcial,  executive,  and  legislative,  for  as 
yet  no  distinction  between  the  different 
functions  of  government  was  recognised ;  and 
thrice  a  year,  on  the  g^reat  Church  festivals, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  the 
king  wore  his  crown  in  a  solemn  seosion 
convened  at  one  of  the  provincial  capitals. 
(2^  But  such  a  body  was  at  once  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  prompt  despatch  of  business, 
and  too  intermittent  to  preserve  adminis- 
trative continuity.  An  inner  council  soon 
appeared,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  provided 
in  the' royal  household,  and  took  shape  under 
Henr^  I.  as  the  Cktria  Megit  proper.  It  was 
practically  a  committee  of  the  fint,  entrusted 
with  the  administration  generally,  legislation 
remaining,  of  course,  with  the  national 
council,  and  composed  of  the  great  officers 
of  State,  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer; 
the  members  of  the  royal  household.  Con- 
stable, Mughal,  &c.;  a  number  of  clerks, 
chosen  by  the  crown^  This  mixed  composi- 
tion was  typical  of  the  character  of  the  body, 
which  in  different  aspects  might  be  regarded 
as  (a)  the  Privy  Council,  {b)  a  Bureau  of 
Administration,  {c)  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  out  of  whicn  have  sprung  all  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Henry  I.'s  eyes,  finance  was  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means  of  government.  It  was 
in  his  reign,  therefore,  that  the  Curia  threw 
out  the  first  of  its  many  o£^oots,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  organised  by  the  Great  Justiciar, 
Roger  le  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  unless, 
indeed,  the  two  bodies  are  parallel  develop- 
ments of  the  household,  sitting  in  different 
capacities.  From  this  moment  the  Curia 
Regis  confines  itself  mainly  to  judicial  work, 
and  its  members  are  styled  Juatiee$,  All 
appeals,  such  cases  of  first  instance  as 
touched  either  the  royal  interest  or  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  totiants-in-chief,  came 
before  this  court,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
further  extended  by  the  system  of  writs  to 
cases  in  which  the  customary  law  of  the 
local  courts  could  give  no  sufficient  remedy. 
[JusTiCBs.]  How  mr  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Curia  Reg^  were  co-extensive  is  uncertain; 
this  at  least  is  known :  that  every  baron  of 
the  Exchequer  sat  also  as  a  justice  of  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  that  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two  we  owe  the  system 
of  judicial  circuits.  The  first  itinerant 
visitation  by  members  of  the  inner  council 
was  directed  solely  to  the  assessment  and 
coUection  of  the  royal  dues;  but  as  an  im- 
portant fraction  of  the  revenue  was  derived 
xrom  the  fines  inflicted  in  criminal  cases,  one 


duty  of  the  IVeasury  officer  was  to  enter  fitt 
shire  court,  and  hold  the  pleas  of  the  ciown^ 
What  was  begun  by  the  ExcheqwiB'  frtra 
financial  considerations,  the  Cnna  Regis  con- 
tinued  and  extended  from  motives  of  policy. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  ths  reorgBOusstia] 
under  Henry  II.,  after  the  anarchy  of  8t^h«o'4 
reign,  that  the  system  became  part  of  tM 
regular  judicial  machinery;  and  on  iU 
reservation  to  the  Curia  R^;is  of  the  tbiv^ 
assises  of  Novel  ditaeiein  (disputed  claim  u 
land),  Jfor/iftfffMt^  (inheritance),  Drnrim  prt\ 
eeMtment  (advowsons),  regular  circuits  ve 
established.  [Assizb.1  (8)  The  Curia  Regis  ^il 
continued  to  sit  collectively,  accompan}' 
the  king's  movements  from  place  to  place. 
1178  the  increasing  importance  of  the  judimj 
work  induced  Henry  to  establish  a  separa 
committee  of  five  judges  to  hear  the  pleas 
the  crown  (criminal  actions),  who  were  to 
fixed  to  one  spot.  This  is  the  origin  of 
Court  of  Kinff*8  Bench,  the  Curia  Regis  in 
third  and  most  restricted  sense,  "  the  jadi 
committee  of  the  conciliar  committee  of 
full  Curia  Regis."  To  art.  17  of  Ma^ 
Charta  is  due  the  separation  of  the  third  la 
court,  that  of  Common  Pleas  (civil  actioos 
which  enacts  that  '*  The  Common  Fleas 
not  fbllow  our  court,  but  shall  be  held 
some  fixed  place."  But  the  complete  sei^ 
tion  of  the  three  bodies  by  the  estab! 
ment  of  a  separate  staff  of  justicea  for  eacl 
was  not  accomplished  till  late  in  the  reign  o 
Henry  III. 

The  Court  of  Equity  is  but  another  offBhc< 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  Petitions  for  redress  of  th 
hardships  often  infiicted  by  the  common  U^ 
continued  to  be  heard  by  the  king,  in  th 
presence  of  the  Privy  CounciL  As  these  mnlt^ 
plied,  it  soon  became  the  custom  lor  the  Chao 
cellor  to  arrange  them  before  their  snbmiasi 
to  the  king,  and  reject  the  more  extravaga 
Insensibly,  this  prelimmary  sorting  ass 
neater  prominence,  till  by  the  reign 
Richajrd  II.  it  superseded  the  final  e: 
tion  altogether,  and  the  Chancellor's  jui 
diction  took  its  place  among  the  regulu-  la^ 
courts. 

This  fecundity,  however,  did  not  alter  thj 
character,  though  it  impaired  the  vitality,  d 
the  Curia  Regis,  which,  after  an  intramitt^i^ 
activity  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  ^' 
organised,  on  the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  int 
the  Star  Chamber^  a  supreme  court,  special} 
directed  against  the  lawlessness  of  thejrn^l 
feudal  houses;  and  to  this  day  tiie 
Council  retains,  though  it  never  exenx^' 
its  ancient  judicial  competence.  As  head  ol 
the  Executive,  ^e  Cuna  Ri^  is  also  th 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Piivy  CV)uo.'0| 
and  its  infinitely  more  importsat  offi 
the  Cabinet. 

8tiibb8jPref.toB«n«I<etiiai4bb«,  ToI.ti.(B^ 
Series) ;  Heani^  43ovi.  </  finolaiMl,  cfaap  rx.\ 
Stubba,  Oofiat.  HmI.  ;  Oneist,  £119.  Yerf^n^ 
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CnznUDi  John  Philpot  {b.  1760, if.  1817), 
«a£ bomra  humble  parents  at  NewmarlDei, 
rotrntj  Cork,  and  in    1776  he   was  caUed 
to  the  Iridi  bar.     He  soon  roue  to  emi- 
Dence.    In  1782  he  took  sUk,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  waa  returned  by  a  friend  for  a 
cio«e  boTGQ^  in  Westmeath.     He  at  once 
Uok  up  the  popular  cause  in  Parliament, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
Idlliant  oiators  in  the  assembly.    In  1786 
Fttzgibbon,  the  Attorney-General,  challenged 
him  to  a  duel,  on  account  of  some  sarcastic 
wufds  which  Curran  had  uttered  about  him 
k  Parliament.     The    duel   ended   without 
hlorxlahed,  but  Fitzgibbon,  as  Lord   Clare, 
thioaghout  his  life  did  his  beet  to  ruin  his 
adrtrnary.    In  Parliament  Curran  was,  in 
iHlity  at  least,  if  not  in  position,  the  leader 
d  the  Whig  party,  and  as  such  he  strongly 
<^p<aHl  the  meaaorea  of  Pitt's  government 
vith  regard  to  Ireland.    During  the  last  four 
yean  d  the  century  Curran's  voioe  was  con- 
etiuulr  heard,  both  in  the  courts,  defending 
tb£  kadenof  the  rebellion,  and  in  Parliament, 
btdlr  protesting  against  the  Union.  The  un- 
iym^  hatred  of  Lord  dare  almost  reduced 
Cinm  to  beggary,  since  it  was  a  recognised 
fiLt  that  he  had  no  chance  of  winning  a  case 
p  Lord  Clare*a  court,  and  practice  rapidly 
'fes  the  great  orator.     However,  in  1806, 
vttai  Fox  came  into  power,  and  Ponsonby 
U^ame  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Curran 
v^  appointed    Master   of  the  Rolls.      In 
^U  he  retired   on  a   pension.     He  then 
viaud  Paris  and  London,  where  he  became 
k^Toahited  with  Home  Tooke,  Sheridan,  and 
^'•ti  Enikine,  his  only  rival  in  eloquence  at 
tu  English  bar.    He  spent  the  last  few  years 
«f  his  life  partly  in  upland,  partly  in  this 
ftjQ&tjy;  but  his  health  was  gradually  break- 
^  down,  and  in  his  enfeebled  state  his  mind 
B<?  way,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
'VAainthe  13th  Oct.,  1817.   "  Mr.  Curnm's 
^^  at  the  Irish  bar,"  says  his  biographer, 
"^  not  ever  been  approached  since    his 
«>i7ttzre.    There   is   no   man,  not  merely 
kit  him,  bat  near  him.'* 

PbJlliiM.  Lif0  of  Curran;  Plowdim,  Htnt.  of 
hAead;  Moore,  L^e  cf  F^Mgerold;  Hardy,  lAf* 
«/  Oa/imoat ;  Qtattaa'a  L^d ;  Fronde,  Mngluk 
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^CttstOBUI  fint  appear  in  England  in  the 
tnth  century,  aa  the  duties  levied  on 
t,  wciol,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
"P  wine,  which  was  taken  in  kind,  waa 
'  fri§ag9.  Wool,  the  chief  source  of 
1^^  wealth,  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
i  Itiit  extortion,  and  the  exorbitant  toll  taken 
it  waa  called  tiie  maletolt.  General 
^^hiDiliae  was  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  toll. 
^  Great  Charter,  art.  41,  the  king 
'•nii^d  liberty  of  trade  aoconUng  to  the 
h'Dtand  lawnil  customs,  without  any  male- 
N  3ittch  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
^'^  which  should  be  levied  on  merchan- 
Qittil  the  fint  Parliament  of  Bdward  I., 


1276,  granted  the  king  a  fixed  amount  on 
wool,  akins,  and  leather,  which  is  called  the 
tuatumA  magna  oi  antiqua.     This  grant  is  the 
oooatitntional    foundation   of  the    customs. 
To  this  grant  the  king,  in  the  Confirmatio 
Cartarum,  1297,  pronuses  to  conform.     He 
did  not  consider  thai  he  broke   his  word 
by  making  aa  arrangement  with  the  f  oreipin 
merchants  for  the  payment  of  higher  duties 
both  on  the  export  of  wool,  &c.,  and  on  the 
import  of  wine  and  other  merchandise.    This 
increase  waa  called  Hieparva,  or  nova  euttuma. 
It  was  aboUabed  and  rsstorod  in  the  xeign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  next  reign  became 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  was  recog- 
nised  by   statute.      The  popularity  whidi 
attended  the  early  part  of  we  French  war 
caused  Parliament  to  grant  the  king  extra- 
ordinary and  oppressive  customs   on  wool, 
which  amounted  to  the  maletoto.    A  statute 
of  1340  provided  that  this  exaction  should  not 
be  made  a  precedent,   and   that   the  king 
should  take  no  duties  without  the  consent  of 
his  Parliament.     During  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  he  obtained  increased  customs  by 
arrangement  with  the  merchanto.    At  last, 
after    a    considerable    struggle,    all    such 
arrangements  were,  in  1362,  declared  illegal. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century' 
the  customs  on  wine  and  merchandise  were 
taken  at  a  certain  rate  per  tun  and  per  pound, 
by    special  agreement  with  merchanto  and 
towns.    These  customs  were,  in  1373,  made 
the  subject  of  a  grant  by  Parliament,  and  are 
then  called  tunnage  and  poundage.     From 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.  the  duty  per  pound  on 
all  export  and  import  merchandise,  except 
wool,  Ac,  was  Is.,  and  for  this  cause  the  term 
subsidy  came  to  denoto  a  general  duty  of 
6  per  cent.      Henry  V.   first  received  the 
grant  of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life,  and 
this  grant  was  made  to  all  subsequent  sove- 
reigns until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     In  spite 
of  the  settlement  of  the  right  to  levy  customs, 
botii  Mary  and  Elizabeth  acted  on  their  own 
authority  in  the  matter.     Yet  so  trifling  was 
the  exaction  in  either  case,  that  the  ver}'  in- 
novations of  these  queens  seemed  to  aclmow- 
ledge    the    strength    of    the    claim  which 
Parliament  had  so  long  uphold.    James  added 
fre^  '*  impositions,"  as  these  arbitrary  cus- 
toms were  called.     These  impositions  were 
resisted,  but   were   declared    legal   by    the 
judges  in  BaU*t  Case,     Their  decision  was 
followed  by  the  production  in  1608  of  a  new 
book  of  rates,  which  added  imposition  to  the 
amount  of  £70,000  to  the  lawful  customs. 
Against     this     usurpation     the     Commons 
vigorously  protested.    When  Charles  came  to 
the  throne,  the  Commons,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  hundred  years,  would  not  grant  tunnage 
and  poundage  to  the  king  for  life.    The  king 
levied  the  tax  without  the  grant,  and  (1628) 
seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  refused 
to  pay  it.    In  1640,  however,  an  Act  was 
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paflsed  (16  Oar.  I.,  c.  8),  declaring  that  no  such 
payments  ouffht  to  be  impoaed  without  com- 
mon consent  m  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  customs  were  again  granted  to  the 
king  for  life,  and  a  book  of  rates  was 
authorised  by  Parliament,  and  signed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  settlement  of  the  revenue  after 
the  Revolution  closed  the  history  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  customs.  By 
9  Anne,  c.  6,  tunnage  and  poundage  became 
part  of  the  national  income,  and  was  made 
liable  for  the  public  debt ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
customs  was  obliterated  by  the  purchase  of 
the  right  of  prisage  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
to  whose  family  it  had  been  granted.  The 
system  of  levying  customs  by  books  of  rates, 
which  often  caused  confusion  and  loss,  was 
abolished  by  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  13,  the  Custonu 
Consolidation  Act,  which  provided  a  simple 
and  uniform  scheme  of  taxation.  Since  that 
date  several  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  customs.  Among  these  changes,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  effected  by  the  (hutonu 
Tariff  Amendment  Act  of  1860.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  treaty  with  France,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  effected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  has  made  the  light  wines  of 
France  cheap  in  England.  Beneficial  as  this 
Act  has  been,  it  falls  short  in  two  respects  of 
the  highest  standard  of  policy  as  regards 
customs.  It  made  the  regulation  ol  our 
finances  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  it  mtroduced  an  element  ef  un- 
certainty into  a  tax,  bv  levying  the  duty  on 
wine  in  proportion  to  the  alcohol  it  contained. 
The  whole  subject  of  duties  on  merchandise 
is  regarded  in  a  different  light  now  to  that 
which  ruled  our  policy  in  connection  with  the 
customs  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then 
taxes  on  commodities  were  imposed  with  a 
view  to  protecting  native  industry,  and  to 
benefit  particular  trades.  Now  the  only 
principle  which  causes  their  imposition  is  the 
necessitv  of  obtaining  revenue,  and  no  idea 
exists  of  trying  to  favour  home  produce  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  producer.  It  was  also 
widely  held  that  a  nation  acted  wisely  in 
prohibiting  or  checking  the  export  ef  useful 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  in  earlv 
times  the  export  customs  formed  the  principal, 
and  even  in  later  times  a  considerable,  part 
of  the  taxes  on  merchandise.  Sir  R.  Walpole 
saw  the  fallacy  of  this  theory,  and  maae  a 
step  towards  free  trade  by  aboliBhing  in  one 
year  duties  on  106  exports  and  38  imports, 
rhe  system  of  drawhaeks^  orig^inally  looked 
on  simply  as  a  means  of  encouraging  enr 
shipping,  has  now  been  perfected  by  allowing 
the  repayment  of  the  whole  import  duty  on 
the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.  By  the 
use  of  bonded  warehouses,  the  merchant  is 
enabled  to  pay  the  custom  at  the  time  most 
convenient  to  himself.  This  system  was  con- 
ceived by  Sir  R.  Walpole,  and  carried  out  in 
1803.    The  management  of  the  customs  is  in 


the  hands  of  a  chairman   and  a  boaid  o 

commissionen  (6  Greo.  lY.,  c.  106),  who  «i 

under  the  control  of  the  Commisdonenof  th 

lYeasury. 

Btubbft,  Coiut.  Hutory.  c  xviL :  MoCnllocb 
fimtth'a  WeaHkitfiiQtiow:  McCuUoch's  l^id,  t 
ComnMTOi.  [W.  H-] 

CnstOS  BotnlonUlI  is  an  officer  r 
great  antiquity  who  serves  the  function  c 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  sessiona  of 
county.  Acts  were  passed  in  37  Henry  VI 11 
(1646)  and  3  &  4  £d.  YL  (1549)  comvidci&b. 
limiting  his  importance,  and  the  office  v.j 
finally  regulated  in  1688.  He  must  be 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  an 
IS  now  usually  the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  coast} 
though  the  two  offices  are  quite  distin' 
the  one  being  military,  the  other  civil 

Cntch  is  a  native  state  of  India  whi<: 
forms  a  peninsula  to  the  south  of  ScioJ* 
The  Rao  of  Cutch  entered  into  an  af^x 
ment  with  the  East  India  Company  in  li^OI 
and  concluded  treaties  with  Great  Hritais  i 
1816.  Piracy  was  lai^gely  carried  on  by  U 
inhabitants,  and  on  this  account,  anil  i 
order  to  check  the  misgovemment  of  tli 
province,   the   English    intervened  and  d^ 

S)8ed  Uie  Rao.  By  a  treaty  with  Gr>^ 
ritain  made  in  1822,  the  country  \»m^ 
tributary  to  England,  and  received  a  RH 
dent  appointed  by  the  Bombay  govemmenti 

CnthBartf  St.  (d.  687),  was  in  all  pr 

bability  a  native  of  J^orthumbria,  and  boi 

in  the  district  which  afterwards  became  tl 

Lothians.     Early  in  life  he  became  a  roool 

and  afterwaxds  prior,  at  Melxoee,  under  i: 

fint  abbot,   Eats,  one  of  the   disciples  < 

Aidan,  and  followed  him  when  be  was  trani 

ferred   to   Ripon..    Subsequently,  Eata  «1 

appointed  Abbot  of  landismme,  and  CttthN.<i 

accompanied  him  thither  as  prior,  when<Y  1 

retired  to  a  hermitage  on  the  adjacent  uU.:! 

of  Fame.    At  the  entreaties  of  Egfr-d  \ 

Northumbria   he    quitted   his   retreat    ^ 

allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  j 

Lindis&me  by  Archbishop  Theodore  i6S.| 

Before  his  death,  he  again  retired  to  b 

Beclusion  at  Fame,  where  he  died,  Mareh  t 

687.     Cuthbert's  life  while  at  Melnw  si 

Lindisfame  was  one  long  missionar}'  effui 

He  travelled  over  all  northern  Northumbri 

and  converted  great  numbere  from  heathen 

ism.    His  fame  was  very  great  in  the  n(<d 

and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  roix 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  bis  shrint  i 

Durhsm  was  a  groat  centre  of   pil^rrimAj^ 

and  he  continued  to  be  the  &vounte  tad 

of  northern  England. 

The  Life  of  St.  OnthbcH  iwma  written  hj  B«(| 
and  tiiere  is  anothor  I^e  mrittan  bj  as  •»>^ 
mom  and  evidently  contemponmeoue  maw\ 
See  also  Bede'e  EctimeueLieol  JiMCory. 

Cntbred,  King  of  Weasex  (740— 75^ 
was  a  kinsman  of  .Sthelheard,  whom  i 
succeeded.      He   restored    the    pooitioD 
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WesKz  to  what  it  had  1)eea  in  the  days  of 
loi.  In  743,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mer* 
ckoS)  he  defeated  the  Britons.  In  752 
CQthied  and  his  people  rose  against  the 
T(>ke  of  the  MerdaDS,  and  utterly  defeated 
the  Mercian  king  Ethelbald  at  Borford,  on 
thf  borden  of  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
sMre.  In  the  next  year  he  once  more  de- 
feated the  Britons,  and  died  in  764  or  756, 
&it«r  a  prosperous   and   victorious   career. 

Cuttack.  The  country  on  the  Coroman- 
dd  oast  lonning  the  northern  portion  of 
( >ns6a,  and  lying  eastward  of  Berar.  It  was 
crnqoered  hy  the  Mahrattas  in  1761,  and 
Uken  from  them  by  the  British  at  the  outset 
vi  the  campaign  of  1803,  the  fort  of  Cuttack 
auTeBdeiing  on  Oct.  14  in  that  year. 

Cutti,  John,  Lous  {d,  1707),  senred  with 
gnat  gaUantry  in  the  wars  of  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Anne.  At  the  battle 
<fi  the  Boyne,  he  led  the  English  regiments 
thit  had  senred  under  the  States  General, 
i&d  wu  rewarded  by  an  Irish  peerage. 
He  Tolonteered  for  the  unfortunate  expe- 
«itioii  against  Brest.  He  led  the  forlorn 
l»f «  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  for  his  utter 
'^atampt  of  danger  on  that  occasion  obtained 
the  faoooarable  nickname  of  **  the  Salaman- 
<i&r."  In  1702  he  led  the  storming  party 
muat  Fort  St.  Michael,  the  stronghold  of 
Vmloo;  and  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  he 
ra&dQcted  the  assault  on  the  village,  but  was 
iT^pulsed  with  terrible  loss.  I^ing  the 
^nn^  of  the  opposition,  Marlborough 
<iirfcted  him  to  keep  up  a  feigned  attack, 
vhilethe  main  effort  was  made  against  the 
French  centre.  In  1706  he  was  nmde  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  one  of  the  Lord  Justices 
cj  Ireland. 

Mirltorough,  DUpatekm;  Jboralaj,  fltft.  of 


Cwiohelm  (^-  Oil,  d,  636)  was  the  son  of 
CTDegila,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  for 
K.me  time  shared  the  throne  of  his  father. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Edwin  of  North- 
Bmlna.  in  626  he  sent  off  one  of  his  ser- 
^inU  with  a  poisoned  dagger  to  murder  that 
^g:.  whose  life  was  sav^only  by  the  devo- 
tl<a  of  his  dependant,  Edmer.  Two  years 
l^'^Cwichelm  and  his  father  were  worsted 
in  a  battle  near  Cirencester  by  the  Mercian 
^  Penda.  In  636  Cwichelm  was  baptised 
«t  Dorchester  by  Birinus,  and  died  the  same 
year. 

Crmbeliiie  (Cuxobelin)  was  a  British 
''lii'^,  whose  capital  was  at  Camulodunum 
^'^•Ichester)  and  who,  from  the  number  of 
^nxLH  bearing  his  name,  seems  to  have  been  a 
^♦^  powerful  prince.  [Codiaob.]  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his.  sons,  Adminius,  rebelled 
Agvzttt  him,  and  having  been  banished,  by 


his  father,  sought  aid  from  the  Emperor 
GaliguU.  Another  of  his  sons  was  the  well- 
known  Caractacus. 

Die  Canlns ;  Wright,  Tk$  CMt,  fkt  Bamm,  and 

Cymxy  is  the  native  name  of  the  Welsh. 
[Cblts;  BaiTONs:  Walbs.]  There  are  ob- 
jections to  the  very  common  use  of  this  word 
m  a  more  general  sense  in  contrast  to  Gael, 
as  denoting  that  great  branch  of  Uie  Celtic 
race  of  which  the  Welsh  are  the  type. 

Bh^,  C«ttt0  BriltaJiin,  who  raggeats  Brythons 
as  a  better  term  for  the  generic  sense  of  Cjmrj, 

CynegiLi,  King  of  Wessex  (611—643), 
was  the  son  of  Ceolric,  and  nephew  of  Ceol- 
wulf  ,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  son  or  brother, 
Cwichelm,  seems  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.  In  614  they 
fought  against  the  Britons  at  Bampton, 
and  routed  them.  They  appear  to  havo 
been  hard  pressed  by  the  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians,  under  Edwin  and  Penda 
respectively.  In  628  Penda  attacked  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  treaty  was  made  there  which 
mrobably  circumscribed  the  boundaries  of 
Wessex  on  the  north-west.  In  636  Cynegils 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  and 
was  baptised  at  Dorchester,  his  sponsor  being 
the  Northumbrian  king  Oswald,  who  after- 
wards became  his  son-in-law. 

Craewulf^  Kin^  of  Wessex  (756  P — 
784  r),  was  descended  crom  Cerdic,  and  became 
king  on  the  deposition  of  Sigebert.  He  en- 
ffaged  in  several  hard-fought  though  success- 
ful, conflicts  with  the  Britons,  but  at  what 
place  and  in  what  year  we  are  not  informed. 
He  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Offa  of  Mercia, 
and  in  777  the  stronghold  of  Bensing^n 
(near  Wallingford)  was  captured  by  that  long. 
In  784  (P)  Cynewulf  was  murdered  at 
Merton,  in  Surrey,  by  Cjmeheard,  the 
brother  of  the  former  king,  Sigebert.  This 
tragedy  is  very  finely  related  in  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Chronicle^  and  the  story  is,  as  usual, 
amplified  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 


ic  {d.  660  P^,  the  son  of  Cerdic,  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  conjointly  with  his  father,  in  619. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  after  his  father*s 
death  to  the  west  and  north,  defeating  the 
Britons  at  Old  Sarum,  and  afterwards  fighting 
a  drawn  battle  with  them  at  a  place  which 
has  been  plausibly  identified  with  Banbury. 


DaereSy  Lbona&d,  of  Naworth  {d,  1581, 
**  of  the  crooked  back,*'  a  powerful  gentleman 
of  Northumberland,  and  ihe  inheritor  of  the 
lands  of  Naworth.  Dacres  was  privy  to  the 
Catholic  Rebellion  of  the  North  in  1 669,  though 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  even 
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sided  with  the  royalists  when  he  saw  all  was 
lost.  His  arrest  was,  nevertheless,  ordered,  but 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  men  who  assembled  at 
Naworth  to  protect  its  lord.  On  the  first  op- 
portunity Dacres  escaped  into  Scotland,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  Duke  of  Alva's  army 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Aiken,  EUMobtthi  Sadler,  8taU  Paptn. 

IHMSres,  Lord  of  Hurstmoncbavx  (d, 
1541)  (Lord  Dacres  of  the  South),  was  a 
young  nobleman  who,  in  company  with 
several  friends,  had  engaged  in  a  deer-stealing 
expedition  to  the  park  of  an  unpopular  neigh- 
bour. During  the  affray  which  ensued  one 
of  the  foresters  was  killed,  and  the  whole 
party  were  brought  up  for  trial,  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  was  returned.  Despite  all 
the  efforts  of  Dacres's  friends,  Henry  VIII. 
would  not  consent  to  spare  the  young  man's 
life,  saying  he  would  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  ranks.  Lord  Dacres  was  accordingly 
executed  in  1541. 

Dngsastaa,  or  Dawston,  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  victory  won  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Northnmbria  (1603)  over  Aidan,  King  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  followed  by  a  large  force  of 
Irish  Picts  and  Britons.  Ethelfrith  was 
assisted  by  the  Dalriads,  and  gaioed  a  signal 
victory.  Dsdgsastan  is  probably  Dawston  in 
Roxburghshire. 

Dalhoiune,  9th  Earl  of  (6.  1770,  d. 
1838),  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  French  War,  and  especially  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  raised  to  a 
peerage  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
four  years  later  Gk>vemor-(}eneral  of  Canada. 
More  of  a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  he  failed 
to  conciliate  the  democratic  party,  who  were 
clamouring  for  reforms.  AlM)ut  this  time  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians  to 
be  real,  and  in  1828  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
recalled. 

DalllOlUiief  Jamrs  Andrrw  Brown-Ram- 
SAT,  1st  Marquis  and  10th  Earl  op  {b.  1812, 
d,  I860),  was  the  third  son  of  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  his 
successors  in  the  Indian  Yiceroyalty.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  young,  but 
was  soon  called  to  the  Upper  House,,  on  his 
father's  death.  Under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  he  was  successivelv  Vice-President 
and  President  (1844)  of  the  Board  of  Trade— 
a  post  in  which  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any 
other  statesman  for  the  development  of  our 
railway  system.  On  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  he  did  not  quit  oflSce,  but 
was  soon  appointed  Govemor-Greneral  of 
India  (1848).  It  was  a  time  of  great  peril  for 


British  India,  where  the  Sikhs  were  threaten 
ing  much  trouble,  and  in  such  an  emergene) 
DaJhonsie  determined  to  be  on  tike  scene  <^ 
danger.  After  the  victories  of  Gkwjerat  and 
Monltan,  he  re-orffaniaed  the  govenuneut  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  in  1852,  by  the  capture  of 
Pegu,  oompleted  the  frontier  of  British 
Burmah.  The  remainder  of  his  term  of  offi(« 
was  occupied  in  consolidating  the  great 
empire  under  his  rule.  Oude  and  Nagpore, 
in  addition  to  Pegu  and  the  Punjaub,  wenrj 
brought  directly  under  our  govemmeot,  whilej 
the  Civil  Service  was  more  and  more  thrown 
open  to  all  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  crown, 
English  and  Hindoo  alike.  The  administrati^^^ 
departments  received  fresh  eneiigy  from  hi« 
reforms,  and  the  nulway  system,  the  telc^ 
graph,  and  education  were  fostered  by  bid 
care.  Under  the  strain  of  such  work  ld4 
health  began  to  fail,  and  in  1856  he  rcsignfil 
office,  and  soon  afterwards  left  oJcutta  tot 
Europe.  The  Indian  Mutiny,  which  mi 
swiftly  followed  his  resignation,  was  bv 
captioas  critics  of  the  time  attributed  to  hi' 
passion  for  change ;  but  Parliaumsnt  passed 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  servioee,  and  th 
government  showed  its  sense  of  his  merits  b 
creating  him  a  marquis.  He  died  soon  after  hi 
return  to  England,  while  still  oomparativei 
a  young  man,  in  Dec.,  1860. 

Dnke  of  Axgyle,  Indim  wnd^r  DoAmm  nd 
C^^^-  [T.  A.  A] 

Dallinify  Lord.    [6^«  Appindzx.] 

Pa1riada--i>g/-i?*arfg,  "the  home  of  th« 
descendants  of  Riada  " — was  (1)  a  district  in 
Ireland,  including  the  northern  half  of  county 
Antrim,  apparently  one  of  the  oldest  settlt^ 
ments  of  the  Scots  among  the  Picts  of  Cl«tiT: 
(2)  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  Argyk*- 
shire,  settled  by  the  immigrant  Scota  from 
Ireland.  [For  the  history  of  the  JKm^dom  tt 
Dalriadoy  see  article  on  Scots.] 
Skene,  GMtt'o  ScoOand,  vol.  L 

.  Dairy,  Tm  Battlb  op,  was  an  en 
gagement  fought  between  John  of  Lorn,  a 
relation  of  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce.  In 
this  engagement  the  Scottish  king  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  skill  with  which  U 
moved  back  his  armoured  knights  from  the 
swarm  of  half-naked  Highlanders,  who  made 
the  attack  upon  ground  that  was  essentially 
unfavourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

Balsymple;  Sm  Hbw  (b,  1750,  d.  1830\ 
obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  3M 
Regimtnt  in  1762.  After  holding  variout 
other  commands,  he  was  in  1806  appoint 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  remain«>I 
until  August,  1806,  when  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  British  army  in  Portnir&l 
Ho  arrived  at  head-qnartere  the  day  aft«T 
Wellesley's  victory  at  Vimiero,  and  super- 
seded Burrard,  who  had  ahready  supenM^dod 
Wellesley,    and   had   prevented    him    frum 


Did 
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taking  foil  sdrantBge  of  Mb  victory.  On  ' 
Jaoot*8  propoBal,  tenns  were  very  Boon  made 
ly  Dalrymple  with  the  French,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  The 
fit^  of  that  convention  was  received  with  the 
loadat  indignation  in  England,  and  the  three 
crfinnanderB  were  recalled,  and  put  on  their 
tri^  Sir  Hew  was  deprived  of  hu  command ; 
bot  his  difl^irace  waa  of  brief  duration,  and 
UiTQiiiiated  in  1812,  when  he  waa  restored  to 
'M  rank  of  general,  while  two  years  later  he 
vu  made  a  haronet  In  1818  he  waa 
ippoioted  Grovemor  of  Blackness  Castle,  which 
i^  he  aeems  to  have  held  up  to  the  time  of 
hiidadL    [Ynuxso;  Cxntba.] 

CDBsinfbaai,  Emmmi  Xii4Uakmm;   Napier, 

?(WAa«J«r  IPar. 

IHJzynpIey  Sm  Jakbs.    [Staib,  Yis- 

COIST.] 

Oftlzjaiplep  Sot  John.  [Staib,  Snd  Yis- 

S^tlzyiliplOy  David.    [Hailbs,  Lord.] 

l^abTUplay  Sn  Jakbs,  Master  of  Stair 
'i'  1619,  d.  1696),  was  one  of  the  commis- 
B<?a>n  Mnt  toLondon  (1689)  to  offer  the  crown 
^  iSxtiand  to  William  III.  He  was  an  able 
sod  onamipulous  man,  so  unpopular  that  the 
>if}Uk  Parliament  endeavotired  to  pass  a 
A^^ffiQie  disqualifying  him  from  holding 
f^t  on  the  ground  that  he  had  assailed  the 
HKrrti«B  of  the  country  in  the  previous  reigns. 
Ha  Dame  will,  owing  to  the  orders  issued  by 
^  w  Secretary  for  Scotland,  ever  be  execrated 
in  history,  in  connection  with  the  Massacre 
'^Glencoe  (q.v.).  After  an  inquiry  into  the 
Jniter,  he  was  severely  censured  by  the 
^^atf%  who  "  begged .  tiiat  his  Majesty 
^■'pld  give  such  orders  concerning  him  as  he 
n'^ht  deem  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
^  srovemment."  Lord  Macaulay  calls  him 
^  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time — a  jurist,  a 
*tst«9nuui,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator," 
B^  cooaders  that  his  treacherous  cruelty  to 
^  Macdonaldfl  arose  from  the  fact  that 
^rding  them  as  he  did  in  the  light  of 
^^^fms  ot  law,  of  industry,  and  of  trade,  he 
'A&e  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
^  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end. 

Ikttymplmf  Sn  Joiur  (b.  1726,  d.  1810), 
*u  bom  in  Edinburgh,  educated  at  Cam- 
^f^,  and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
iiir.  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Scotch 
^''■hequer.  He  wrote,  besides  some  legal 
*crb,  JftmtoirM  of  Gr$ai  Britain  from  the 
^  Forlumutii  of  CkarU*  IL  to  the  Battle  of 
UBofw^SroU.,  1771. 

Balsiel,  Thomas,  Gbnebal  {d,  1685  P), 
^^•jtiiignished  himself  as  an  officer  on  the 
'^^  side  in  the  Parliamentary  wars.  He 
'^  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
^^  aent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from 
^^uch,  however,  he  managed  to  escape  to 


Muscovy,  where  he  served  against  thePolesand 
Tartars.  After  the  Restoration,  he  returned 
home  (1665),  and  was  appointed  comnuinder- 
in-chief  of  Charles  II.*s  forces  in  Scotland — a 
post  which  he  held  tUl  his  death,  excepting 
for  the  few  days  when  he  was  superseded  by 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Dalziel  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  serva  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Pentland  Hills 
(1666),  only  losing  five  men  on  his  side,  and 
after  this  victory  is  said  by  Burnet  to  have 
**  acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,"  threaten- 
ing to  spit  and  roast  all  the  disaffected. 
After  the  baUle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  (1679), 
General  Dalziel  arrived  at  the  royal  camp 
with  his  commission  renewed,  and  reproached 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  his  leniency  to- 
wards the  insurgents.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  appearance,  and  at 
London,  whither  he  always  went  once  a  year 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  drew  around  him  a 
rabble  of  boys  to  stare  at  his  huge  white 
beard,  which,  not  having  been  shaved  since 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  reached  to  his  waist. 
He  died  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II., 
in  the  year  1685  or  1686. 

Smith,  MtmoitB  of  Criehton;  Burnet,  Bittory 
of  hie  Own  Time;  Qnnger,  BiofrapMocU  Butory. 

XVAmorj^,  Hoger  (d,  1322)^  married  one 
of  the  three  sisters  of  Gilbert  of  CJare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  In  1317,  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warenne,  Roger  joined  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  king's 
councils.  In  1320  Lancaster  received  his 
help  in  his  attack  upon  the  Spencers;  and 
his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  peers  who 
received  pardon  for  anj  illegalities  they  might 
have  committed  in  bringing  the  favourites  to 
1  ustice  (1321).  His  quarrel  with  the  younger 
Spencer  was  probably  due  to  their  joint 
chums  in  the  Gloucester  inheritance :  for 
they  had  married  sisters.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  when  Edward  II.  took  arms,  Roger 
D'Amory  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  king's  recovered  strength. 
His  castles  were  attacked,  and  before  long  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Tutbury — 
a  misfortune  which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

Daaegaldy    The,   was   a   tax   of    two 

shillings  on  each  hide  of  land,  and  was  levied 
primarily  as  a  tribute  for  the  Danes,  though 
it  continued  long  after  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  first  levied  had  passed  away.  It  seems 
orig^inally  to  have  been  a  tax  on  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  have  been  first  levied  in  the 
times  of  Ethelred  IL,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  991.  Edward  the  Confessor  abolished 
it,  but  William  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
revived  it  again  at  a  threefold  rate  of  six 
shillings  the  hide  (1084).  This  tax  was  con- 
tinued imtil  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  An  im- 
position apparently  almost  identical  in  cha- 
racter with  the  Danegeld,  of  two  shillings  on 
the  hide,  formed  one  of  the  earliest  points  of 
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dispute  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket  in  1 163 ;  ^ 
and  as  from  this  very  year  the  Danegeld 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  item  in  the  king's 
revenue,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Danegeld  was 
thus  abolished  by  the  ener^tic  opposition  of 
the  archbishop.  From  this  time  it  was  for 
some  years  represented  in  the  accounts  by  a 
tax,  under  the  name  of  donum,  or  auxilium 
[AxdI,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
still  lened  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage, 
tiU  under  Richard  I.  it  acquired  the  new 
name  of  cameage  (q.v.). 

BtubbB,  Gcnut.  Hict  ,*  Freeman,  Norman  Cim- 
9««st,  ToL  It. 

Da&elagh  (Danelaw,  or  Dbnalaov). 
The  name  given  to  that  part  of  England 
where  Dani&  blood,  customs,  and  laws  had 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  modified,  or 
usurped  the  place  of,  the  corresponding 
Anglian  features.  Roughly  speakiog,  we 
may  say  that  the  Danish  influence  gradually 
lessened  as  tiie  distance  from  Yorkshire  in- 
creased. The  extent  of  Daneland  varied 
at  different  periods.  The  great  stretch  of 
country  that  was  in  later  times  included  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Danelagh  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  three,  if  not  four,  different 
colonisations.  First  came  the  settlement  in 
Deira,  which,  4)eginning  with  the  conquest  of 
York  in  867,  was  consummated  when  Ualfden 
separated  from  .the  southern  here  in  875, 
and  next  year  divided  Deira  among  his  host. 
The  southern  port  of  this  province  may  be 
considered  as  the  very  heart  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  district  where  the  Danes  were  most 
numerous.  Here  the  typical  Danish  endings 
thorpe  and  ciuter  and  by  occur  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  But  the  Danes  do  not 
appear  to  have  spread  into  Lancashire  in 
any  numbers,  and  the  Norse  names  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  pro- 
bably due  to  invasions  of  another  time 
and  family.  Nor  do  the  Danes  seem  to 
have  colonised  beyond  the  Tees.  Across 
this  boundary  river,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  tone  and  the  hatne  are  the 
rule,  and  it  is  said  that  only  four  hye  are 
to  be  found  north  of  the  last-named  river. 
Beyond  its  banks  are  Chester-lo-Street  and 
Chcsterwood ;  Stockton  and  Middleham  take 
the  place  of  Doncaster,  Whitby,  andBarwick. 
But  even  within  the  more  strictly  Danish 
districts  of  the  north,  we  must  not  suppose  an 
extirpation  of  the  Anglian  inhabitants.  These, 
being  very  near  by  blood  and  language  to  their 
conquerors,  came  in  merely  as  new  lords,  with- 
out any  violent  change,  to  an  entirely  fresh 
state  of  things.  So  CoUingham  lies  close  by 
Netherby  and  Alverthorpe  by  Wakefield,  and 
Chester  House  not  very  far  from  North  AUer- 
ton.  The  second  great  Danish  colony  was  that 
of  Lincoln,  which  seems  to  have  spread  down 
to  the  borders  of  Holland  (a  district  distinctly 
non-Danish  in  its  local  nomenclature),  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  general  features  aa  the 


colony  in  Deira,  only  in  a  less  degree.  Thj 
heart  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  be^ 
in  the  Lindsey  uplands.  The  partition  of  th^ 
part  of  the  country  took  place  probably  ij 
877.  The  colonisation  of  Lindsey  seed 
to  be  distinct  from  that  which  inclodi^ 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Nortli 
ampton,  and  which,  in  some  parts,  erd 
extended  a  few  miles  beyond  Watling  Stn^j 
In  later  years  this  settlement  appears  i] 
history  as  embracing  Lincoln,  and  is  thcj 
known  as  the  "  Five  Boroughs."  The  fourd 
and  last  important  Danish  conquest  was  th:^ 
of  £ast  Anglia  and  Essex.  But  here  th 
colonisation  must  have  been  very  slight.  T)^ 
typical  Danish  endings  are  comparatively  n^ 
both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  there  is  onl 
one  district  that  is  largely  characterised  by  tb 
by  termination:  that  lying  round  the  mou^ 
of  the  Yare.  Such  were  the  three  or  four  gre^ 
divisions  of  the  Danish  settlemoits  in  Kn^ 
land,  and  their  furthest  extent  is  marked  \ 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  aq 
Guthrum,  as  up  the  Thames  to  the  Leo,  aloij 
the  Lee  to  its  source,  then  to  Bedford,  ax| 
thence  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street.  B| 
the  whole  of  this  territory  can  never  hni 
been  in  any  strict  sense  Danish,  and  t^ 
greater  part  was  gradually  won  bac^,  and  ii 
corporated  with  ttie  West  Saxon  monarvh 
Under  Edward  the  Elder,  the  greater  part 
Hercia  and  Essex  was  recovered ;  £«st  And 
submitted  in  921,  as  did  the  Danish  earldom  I 
Northampton;  while  in  941,  the  Five  Boroug^ 
were  finally  won  for  the  West  Saxon  crovj 
Meanwhile,  the  Danish  kingdom  of  t^ 
north  had  been  tottering,  and  was  depriv^ 
of  its  independence  by  I^dred  (854). 

There  are,  unfortunately,  very  few  maten^ 
remaining  from  which  to  reoonstrnct  tj 
special  features  even  of  those  divisions  of  t^ 
Danelagh  where  the  Scandinavian  influfmj 
was  strongest.  The  two  great  settlements  | 
Deira  and  Lindsey  were  oivided  into  ridia4^ 
or  trithinge^  and  these  again  aub-dixid^ 
into  wapentakes — a  term  which  correspond 
with  the  hundreds  of  the  south.  The  oxj 
of  the  trithing  was  superior  to  that  of  ^ 
wapentake,  and  this  arrangement  has  h'^ 
considered  to  point  to  a  systematic  division  { 
the  land,  more  especially  as,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
three  ridings  converge  towards  the  town  I 
York.  In  Domesday,  Leicestershire,  Nottini 
hamshire,  and  Derbyshire  appear  as  divid^ 
into  wapentakes,  but  the  trithing,  as  w&t 
be  expected,  is  not  to  be  found  in  tb*^ 
counties.  Northamptonshire  and  RatUn 
had  both  wapentakes  and  hundreds;  wbij 
the  East  Anglian  counties  had  neithj 
trithing  nor  wapentake.  East  Anglia  wa*  i\ 
a  time  governed  by  its  own  Danish  king.  \ 
was  Deira  in  the  north ;  but  there  doi^  nj 
appear  to  have  been  any  such  di^niity  | 
Lindsey  or  the  Five  Boroughs,  though  euob  | 
the  five  towns  may  have  had  its  own  annj 
with  its  own  earj^  and  the  oocuxrenoe  \ 
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tvelve  Uwwmtin  Linooln  and  Stamford  may 
peibape  point  .o  a  simiiar  form  of  govem- 
m£3Lt  in  Leioefler  and  the  other  two  towns. 
Tbi  difference  in  law  between  Damsh  and 
Weit  Saxon  Biitain  cannot  have  been  very 
^mt.  "  The  cistomB  of  compurgation,  wer- 
gild, and  other  pecuniary  compositions  for 
tbs  breach  of  ftie  peace,  were  common  to 
both  races.  Bit,  while  by  Alfred's  treaty 
«'ith  jriithrom,  p.p(;li<ih  and  Danes  were  in 
EaA  inglia  reclDncd  equally  dear,  in  York- 
shire, tie  weigeldof  the  Danish  hoid  was  greater 
than  hat  of  the  Anglian  or  Saxon  thegn, 
Mr.  RcDcoison  consii^rs  that  the  Northern 
DineB  *  eradicated  every  vestige  of  proprie- 
Urjriglts  in  the  districts  actually  colonised,** 
vhereute  Eastern  Danes  quietly  settleddown 
ftioDgiidfiof  the  earlier  Anglian  inhabitants ; 
uui  Dr.  itubbs  has  noticed  how  fully  the 
aUlc^ial  tanre  must  have  been  reinstated  in 
Yorkihiieand  £ut  Anglia.  But  in  any 
case,  howrer  trifling  they  may  have  been, 
i^rtain  eaily  recognisable  distinctions  did 
erpuate  thi  laws  and  customs  of  the  Danelagh 
irum  those  »f  Mercia  and  Wessex.  It  is  to 
this  buA  tht  Edgar  alludes  when  he  wills 
that ''  with  he  Danes,  such  laws  should  stand 
» they  bestaay  choose ;  '*  or,  again,  when  he 
^  the  IMes  inflict  punishment "  according 
io  their  law"  Canute  recognises  the  same 
istinction,  ^hich  re-appears  even  after  the 
Coiqaest,  til  it  vaniiiies  away  during  the 
«»  of  Steplon.  With  Henry  II.  the  king's 
joat'ce  was  ii  every  land,  and  the  historians 
^  bs  reign,  n  nsing  the  term,  show  them- 
aelreK  oncertin  what  shires  belong  to  this 
inaoi. 

The  followjig  are  the  shires  reckoned  in 
tb«  Dan^Iag-h  t  different  periods : — Yorkshire, 
XorfoIkySi^ok,  Essex,  Nottinghamshire,  Lin- 
^^huhizeX«eicQtenliire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland, 
XoTthamftonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hunti^- 
■ioQshire,  Botkinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
HertfordflKi«.    [Danes.] 

BobertOD,  Sooflanl  «n<Ur  fc«r  Early  Jfinff*; 
Stabha,  Cm^thitioiua  BMory ;  Freeman,  Nor- 
•m  Ctmqttsc  ;  Oreen.  Th«  Conqusat  of  England  ; 
Thorpe.  AnUnt  hm  ind  IwAiiuUa  of  England; 
Wonue,  DtnMin  ^nqUnd  ;  I.  Tojlor,  Word*  and 
PloMs;  Stratfeild,  LircoiMhir*  aiui  th«  Danm. 

[T.  A.  A,] 

IHuieB  (also  oilled  Ncrthuetv,  or  Wikinos) 
tte  generically  the  Scandinavian  freebooters 
uid  immigrants  '^not  ody  those  from  Den- 
Bttrk  proper),  whose  intursions  and  settle- 
inentg  AH  a  large  space  in  English  history 
^  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  distiqgulBhed  thfee  stages 
if  Danish  invasion,  in  wMch  the  objects  were 
T'^under,  settlement,  and  conquest  respectively. 
1 1)  The  first  stage  begins  with  the  devasta- 
^  of  Northumiiria,  in  737.  Every  year  saw 
^h  swarms  of  pirates  pillaging  the  coasts, 
Mifi  sometimes  penetrating  fir  mland.  Not 
only  England,  but  all  Northern  Europe,  was 
exposed  to  thefle  inroads,  and  as  the  triumphs 
Bjst.>12 


of  Charles  th#  Great  had  made  access  to 
North  Germaiy  difficult,  it  was  by  "ea  that 
they  common^'  ^^^"^  ^^  *^^  forays.    Their 
object  was  nainly  plunder.     Settlement  or 
conquest  wai  impossible.   Scandmavia  was 
cut  up  into  so  many  poty  atates,  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  cohedon  was  hardly  yet 
obtainable    for    combii^d    efforts.       bated 
with  booty,  the  sea-kiiga  returned  to  their 
native  dales  and  fjord.,  to  saUy  fortii  again 
at  the  approach  of  sunmer.    Fierce  heathens 
as  yet,  they  destroyed  every  Christian  shnne 
and  sanctuary,  spreid  universal  misery  and 
want,  and  added  a  njw  and  terrible  dang;er  to 
the  many  terrors  d  early  mcdiaval  tim». 
(2)    Within  a  ceiturj'  of  the  first  inroads 
of  the  Wikings,  a  great  revolution  in  Scandi- 
navia began  a  ne*  era.     Great  kings  arose  m 
the  north,  who  subjected  to  themselves  the 
wide  diitricts  tlftt  became  known  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  F^nmark.    The  jurU  or  petty 
kinglet  who  ruled  each  harad  (district  or 
countr)  of  Sctndinavia  were  crushed  into  de- 
pendoice  on  e  new  centralising  national  power. 
Hardd  the  Fair-haired  (Harfagr)  in  Norway, 
Gom  the  Old  in  Denmark,  raised  theinselves 
by  iheer  ptrsonal  vigour  into  the  position  of 
loiKS  of  the  whole  land.    Eric  of  Upsala,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  made  ever>'  district  of  Sweden 
and  Gottiand  acknowledge  the  political  and 
regions  supremacy  of  the  protector  of  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Upsala.    It  was  the  same 
m)ce«  that  was  consolidating  England  into 
asingle  state,  and  which  afterwards  becanae 
the  source  of  the  national  idea.    But  as  in 
England  and  Germany,  the  new  development 
proved  a  deadly  foe  to  the  primitive  Teutonic 
polity,  which  had  survived  till  the  eighth 
century  in  Scandinavia,  just  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  the  flxat  century  in  Ger- 
many.     All  conservative  instincts  rovoltod 
against  the  degradation  of  the  sovereign  jarl 
to  the  condition  of  personal  subordination  to 
the  new  monarch.    The  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Northmen  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  sought  to  win  by  their  swords  a  new 
home  for  their  old  polity.    Hence  the  great  I 
Scandinavian  migrations  of  the  ninth  century.  ' 
Again  the  Northmen  poured  into  England, 
seeking,  Uke  the  EngUsh  themselves  three 
centunes  earlier,  a  definite  settlement.    The 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century  is  the  bmit 
of  this  period;  at  its  close  half  Britain  was 
Danish.    The  formidable  alliance  of  Danes 
and  West  Welsh,  which  Egbert  crushed  at 
Hengestesdon,  perhaps  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  change.     Under  Ethelred  I.  of  Wessex 
the  crisis  was  reached.    Between  867  and  869 
Northumbria,  long    distracted    by  anarchy, 
accepted  as  monarch  the  dependent  of  the 
pagan  invaders.    In  868  Mercia  was  overrun, 
Sd  in  870  the  martyrdom  of  the  sainted  King 
Edmund  attested  the  completeness  of  their 
conquest  of  East  Anglia.    In  871  the  ruling 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  mvaded. 
A   briUknt   aeries   of    hard-fought   battles 
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taught  the  invacer  that  Weaskx  was  not  so 
easy  a  prey  as  ^he  subject  tetes.    When 
Etholred  died  in  \he  middle  of  the  contest^ 
his  brother  Alfred  cept  up  the  struggle.     He 
succeeded  in  clearii^r  his  own  teititory  at  the 
expense  of  the  overordship  won  by  £gbert. 
But  Doira,   Northui^bria,  and  Bast  Anglia 
were  regularly  occuj^ed  and  synmetrically 
divided  among  the  coiquerors  witl  the  same 
numerical  precision  as  xiarks  the  allotment  of 
Iceland.    A  fresh  invason  of  Wesssx  in  878 
reduced  Alfred  to  the  Iciest  pitch  of  degra- 
dation, but  his  marvelloi^  revival  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Wedmore,  that  acknowledged  the 
status  quOf  and  gave  the  j>anes  all  the  land 
north-east  of  Watling  Street  (i.«.,  Chester  to 
Hertford),  and  the  Lea  ana  Lower  Thames. 
Within   this  Danelagh  a  new  Scandinavia 
arose;   and  a  new  swarm  oi  haradtkonungr^ 
like  Guthorm  of  E^t  Anglia,  leemed  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Pcndas  and  Elwina.    North 
of  Deira  an  English  line  continued  to  reign 
in  Bamborough.     While  this  was  goir.g  on 
in   England,   other   settlements  were   i>eing 
effected  in  the  north  and  west.    Fiesh  swirms 
of  Wikings,  who  fled  "  from  the  ^jTannv*  of 
Harold    Fairhair,"    colonised    the  Orknt^'s, 
Shetland,  Faroe,  Hebrides,  and  the  southern 
isles  as  far  as  Man,  and  in  Sutherkind  and 
Caithness  effected  a  settlement  on  the  main- 
land.   Indignant  at  their  desertion,  Harold 
went  in  person  to  subdue  them  to  his  sway. 
The  boldest  sought  a  remoter  home  in  the 
hitherto  desert  Iceland,  and  thence  in  Gteen- 
land  and  Vinland  (Mamachusetts)  are  said  to 
have  established  the  first  European  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  Others  wont  to  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  such  names  as  Waterford 
and  Wexford  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Wiking  state.     Thence  they  inflicted  severe 
blows  on  Wales  and  Strathclyde.     The  abun- 
dance of  fords,  holms,  and  garths  in  the  region 
round  Milford  Haven  testifies  that  the  wander- 
ing sea-king  found  amidst  the  deep  inlets  of 
south-western  Dyfed  the  likeness  of  the  fjords 
of  his  northern  home.   Fainter  traces  of  a  pos- 
sible settlement  in  Anglesea,  clearer  ones  of 
an  occupation  of  the  lands  round  Solway  Firth, 
mark  the  ubiquity  of  the  soa-kings^  ravages. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they 
drove  away  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants.     In 
others  they  displayed  that  capacity  for  assimi- 
lation with  the  subject  race  that  always  marked 
their  descendants.     Outside    the  bounds  of 
Britain,  similar  colonising   bands  won  Nor- 
mandy from  the  Oarolings,  and  effected  smaller 
settlements  on  other   parts  of  the  Gaulish 
coast.    Eastwards  over  the  Baltic,  Rurik  and 
his   Wikings   founded  a  dj'nasty  in  Russia, 
whence  the  wkranger  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Scandinavian  name  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
Ctesiirs.   The  Peace  of  Wedmore  began  a  new 
period  in  the  relation  between  English  and 
Danes.     For  a  centur>'  we  hear  little  of  fresh 
invasions  from  beyond  sea,  but  a  constant 


war  went  on  between  the  Danes  in  Engianl 
and  the  West  Saxon  monarciis  who  endt** 
▼oiffed  to  subdue  them.     Even  the  conabu* 
devastations  of   the  "black  pagans,"  whki| 
laid  wa^  Carlisle,  and  harried  with  feartidl 
effects  Wales  after  the  death  of  Howel  I>m« 
were  the  work  mostly  of  Danish  settien  in. 
Ireland,  or  of  colonists  among  the  BrytioiH 
themselves.    The  steps  of  this  new  stniprl* 
are  as  follows :    Alfred  rested  content  viih 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordshp  and 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  amoa?  tlin 
Daniih  settlers.     Edward  the  Elder  iM  ha 
sister  ^thelflaed,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Ma«»ifcs 
went  a  step  farther  by  building  a  striig  lii»'» 
of  fortress  along  the  frontier  of  the  l^elasii, 
which  preventcS  further  invasions  otWewt- 
and  West  Saxon  Mercia,  and  were  rtartinir- 
points  for  the  subjection  of  the  sna  of  thr 
Wikings.    Athelstan  exceeded  this  by  etaU 
lishing  friendly  relations  with  the  pinoe*  a  | 
Scandinavia,  by  defeating  the   g^  conf.^  | 
deracy  of  Danes  and  Celts  at  Bruninbarh,aivd  i 
by  beginning  the  direct  re-conqaeat  of  thi»  i 
lands  cedod  at  Wedmore.     Edred  or  DimsUn 
his  minister,  completed  the  proaeM  by  th." 
conquest  of  Northumbria  and  th<  assumption 
of    imperial  tiUes.      Edgar,    caJed  firet  f) 
power  by  the  northern  and  Dantih  half  of  the 
nation,  consolidated  the  process  by  renewine 
the  libeial,  yet  effectual,  policy  of  DunsUn 
Under  him,  the  Danes  became  Englishrorti, 
and  the  Danelagh  a  merely  legU  distincliflru 
The  re-conquest  was  thus  comfleted.    ^>^ 
Ethelred    the    Unready    evexything    ^<^* 
wrong,  and  before  long  the  dmgers  of  tlif 
eighth  and  ninth  centurj*  weie  revised  hy 
fresh  plunderings  of  new  Wikiig  hordes  from 
Scandina^na.    But  the  first  sta^p  thus  renewed 
soon  led  to  the  second  coming  back,  and  thp 
kings  of  the  north  were  now  loo  powerful  tn 
brook  subjects  establishing  new  Korroandn* 
or  Icelands  at  their  expense.    Eencc  thev 
resolved  to  take  part  in  these  expeditions  nt 
plunder  and  settlement,  and  thui  Mr.  Fir- 
man's third  stage  of   political  csonquwt.  » 
stage  never  attained  on  the  Continent,  b«nn^ 
The  King  of  all  Denmark  now  sets  to  work 
to  conquer  all  England.    After  many  failun* 
Swegen  succeeded  in  his  attenpt,  and  bandt^il 
down  his  power  to  his  greater  ion,  Canute,  who 
reignedaslegalKingcf  England  with  theaawo^ 
of  the  English  people,  which,  if  formal  at  fin*. 
became  ultimately  as  real  as  any  such  popnl*^ 
recognitions  were,  snd  wa«  only  withdrawn 
when  the  quarrels  aad  misconduct  of  Haitha- 
Canute  and  Harold  led  to  the  restoration  ul 
the  West  Baxon  line  in  Edward  the  Confo«or 
The    really  important  Danish    period  «^ 
English    history    now    ends;    but    Witow 
forages  were  still  not  unknown,  and  exp<' 
ditions  of  Danish  and  Norse  princes  still  rt« 
tinned  for  nearly  a  century.    In  England,  th 
great  invasion  of  the  heroic  Harold  Hardisd 
in    1066   mijrht,   if    successful,   hare  pUcj« 
another  Danish  dynasty  on  the  throne.    A 
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through  the  Conqueroi^s  reign  siinilar,  if 
fainter,  aasaiilta  were  feared  in  the  nominal 
interest  of  the  English  caoso.  The  extra- 
ordiniiry  career  of  MagnuB  of  Norway  among 
the  Western  Isles,  ending  in  his  war  in  Angle- 
9fSL  with  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
in  1098,  was  the  last  exploit  of  the  Wikings 
that  has  any  direct  relation  to  English  history. 
Brian  Boroimhe^s  victory  of  Clontaii  (1014) 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  Scandinavian  states 
in  Ireland.  But  in  Scotland,  though  Caith- 
nen  was  annexed  in  1196^  it  was  not  till  1263 
that  the  battle  of  Largs  put  an  end  to  their 
capacity  for  aggression,  and  led  to  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Western  I^ands  to  Scotland ;  but 
they  retained  their  ecclesiastical  dependence 
on  Tzondhjem  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
also  the  Orkneys  and  their  dependencies  were 
pTactically  handed  over  to  James  III. 

Apart  from  the  general  misery  and  want, 
these  plunderings  were  too  irregular  to  leave 
any  deeply-seated  effects  behind  them.  A 
retrof^ression  towards  barbarism,  the  decline  of 
Ifwming  and  culture  that  attended  the  sack  of 
the  Mercian  abbeys,  a  partial  forcing  on  of  the 
feudalising  tendency  as  best  adapted  for  de- 
fence, is  all  that  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Little  positively  can  be  affirmed  of  the  results 
of  the  Danish  Conquest,  either  on  the  nation 
gMieraUy  or  on  those  special  districts  which 
became  Danish  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
That  they  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  nation 
can  safely  be  conjectuml,  but  Mr.  Robcrtson^s 
aj^ument  that  **  a  greatcor  amount  of  freedom 
existed  in  the  Danelagh  than  in  Wessex  and 
English  Merda  *'  is  baaed  on  too  imperfect  an 
indaction  to  be  safely  admitted  as  a  proved 
lict.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
advent  of  a  new  race,  whose  very  object  in 
emigration  was  to  preserve  their  old  Teutonic 
|:«lity  nnstained  by  the  innovations  of  ^ar- 
fagr,  did  largely  tend  to  strengthen  at  a  time 
of  weakness  the  traditional,  national,  and 
Teutonic  constitution  of  England,  and  so  in 
this  respect  to  retard  the  territorialising 
tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  increased  militarism  which 
foreign  invasion  necessitated  was  directly 
feudal.  If  the  Danes  put  off  the  unity  ox 
England  by  undoing  the  work  of  Offa,  Ed- 
win, and  Egbert,  they  made  it  more  certain 
in  the  end  hy  the  effHcement  of  tribal  distinc- 
tions, and  iy  the  consolidation  of  what  re- 
mainod  English,  which  directly  followed  the 
ftroii^le  with  them.  But  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  ihe  Danes  introduced  many  definite 
changes  in  law  or  custom.  The  peculiar 
usages  of  the  Danelagh  may  as  much  be 
Anglian  as  Danish.  Anyhow,  the  fact  that 
the  Danelagh  was  a  territory,  within  which 
all  of  wlmtever  race  acknowledged  the 
""Dani^  custom,"  shows  that  absence  of 
personal  law  is  important  in  English  history. 
The  Danes  never  dispossessed  the  Anglian 
population;  their  institutions,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  were  fundamentally  the  same  as 


the  English.  As  soon  as  they  became  Chris- 
tians they  were  practically  Englishmen,  just 
as  the  Normans  became  Frenchmen,  oxily  in 
both  cases  there  was  a  superior  vigour,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  Wiking  days.  Traces  in  local 
nomenclature ;  the  substitution  of  "  by  "  for 
"  tun ; "  the  **  forces,"  "  nesses,"  **  fords,"  and 
'* holms'*  of  North  England;  the  dirision 
into  wapentakes  and  ridings,  are  clearly 
Danish;  but  such  effects  are  purely  super- 
ficial. The  same  thing  took  a  new  name. 
The  wite,  the  doom,  the  oaldorman,  the  frith, 
became  the  lahslit,  lah,  jarl,  and  grith.  But 
as  the  Northman  became  French  in  Normandy, 
so  he  became  Anglian  in  Mcrcia  and  Goidelic 
in  Man — which,  though  the  ver}'  centre  of 
Norse  power,  retains  to  this  day  its  Celtic 
speech,  while  half  the  place-names  of  the  island 
keep  their  original  form.  Only  in  the  region 
of  government  where  a  thoroughly  Norse  in- 
stitution was  superimposed  on  a  Celtic  polity, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  the  Danish 
influence  clearly  displayed.  In  the  Hebrides 
the  clans  surrived  the  Norse  jarls,  although 
the  local  names  betray  Noise  influence.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  Danish  settlement 
began  the  series  of  events  that  has  made 
South  Pembrokeshire  an  English-speaking 
district.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland,  alone  did  the  Conquest 
extend  so  thoroughly  as  to  supersede  the 
old  language  for  one  which,  under  later 
influences,  easily  became  English.  Though 
great  changes  followed  Canute's  domination,  it 
IS  very  hard  to  say  what  part  of  them  followed 
on  the  introduction  of  Northern  customs  and 
institutions.  Even  the  introduction  of  huscarls 
added  no  new  element  to  English  develop- 
ment. No  one  now  believes  that  Canute's 
"  forest-law  "  was  Danish.  Canute's  idea  of  a 
northern  empire  could  more  easily  be  got  from 
the  history  of  Edgar  than  from  any  precedents 
of  anarchic  Scandinavia.  In  fact,  England 
had  more  influence  on  Denmark  and  Norway 
than  these  latter  had  on  her.  Canute's  reign  is 
of  the  greatest  political  importance,  as  pro- 
ducing on  a  small  scale  the  same  tendencies 
that  were  afterwards  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  Norman  Conquest  But  only 
very  indirectly  can  Danish  influence  be  said 
to  be  a  factor  in  this  process.  The  Northern 
antiquaries,  who  refer  every  point  of  similarity 
with  their  own  state  to  Danish  influence  on 
England,  ignore  how  much  both  have  in 
common,  and  the  assimilative  capacity  of  a 
barbarous  but  vigorous  race  in  contact  with 
one  of  superior,  though  only  slightly  superior, 
civilisation. 

Worsaoe's  Dancf  and  XonoMunu  m  BnglanS, 
Sootlond,  and  Ireland  is  the  fullest  special  work 
on  this  Bubjeet,  but  itii  nsefulxiesa  is  impaired 
by  the  readineas  with  which  every  EngliBb  insti- 
tution  is  assigned  to  a  Scandinavian  original. 
Btnbbs'B  Conafttuiionol  Hutory,  i.  \  77,  gives  an 
exhanative  aummary  of  the  general  effects  of 
the  Daniah  invasiona.  Qf.  Bobertaon,  Scotlann 
nn^ffr  Ker  Early  Kings,  ii.,  Ji$»ay  on  tht  Dane  Law  ; 
9nd  Freeman,  Iforman  Conqtutt,  eapecialiy  for  the 
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reign  of  Conate.  Koniad  MMixer,  whoM  Itland 
ftirem  the  best  aoooout  of  the  purest  form  of 
Soandinaviaa  polity  developed  in  ieolation,  has 
alM>«  in  his  Kntuehs  Uthtnaunk,  treated  perte  of 
the  subject  with  great  disorimination.  For  the 
SeuxdiuaTians  at  home,  Bnorro's  Httnufcrtnyta, 
translated  by  Laing,  abridged  in  Carlyle's  Earlv 
King*  of  Notvay^  is  the  great  authority,  and 
Dalumann's  QMohichte  von  Dannmark  a  good 
modem  account.  For  the  islands,  Munoh's 
edition  of  Chrmiem,  Bcgwm  Mannia  and  Ander« 
son's  Orkney  ingm  Ssja  are  important.  Cf.  Skene's 
CMic  Soodand,  especially  L  908, 325-6.  338.  386, 
482.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Dangerfield,  Thomas  {d.  1686),  the 
inventor  of  the  *•  Meal-Tub  Plot"  (q.v.),  waa 
a  man  of  profligate  life,  who  had  been  more 
than  once  branded,  whipped,  and  imprisoned 
for  felony.  His  disclosures  implicating  the 
Pre8b>'terian  leaders  were  not  believed,  and 
his  retractation  and  subsequent  accusation  of 
the  Catholics  led  fortunately  to  no  judicial 
murders,  as  in  the  case  of  his  fellow-informers, 
Oates  and  Bodloe.  FPopish  Plot.]  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  Dangerficld  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  connection  with  the  Meal- 
Tub  Plot,  and  was  put  in  the  pillory  and 
whipped.  On  his  way  back  to  pnson,  he  was 
brutiuly  assaulted  by  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer 
named  Francis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
died. 

jyAxblBJ,  Madame  (b.  1752,  d.  1840), 
was  the  marriage  name  ox  Frances  Bumey, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Charles 
Bumey,  and  the  authoress  of  Evelina^  Ceeilia^ 
&c.  Her  Monoira,  which  were  first  published 
in  1842,  are  of  some  value  for  the  informa- 
tion they  afford  us  concerning  the  court  of 
Gewge  III. 

Darcjf  Thomas,  Lord  (d.  1539),  was  a 
faithful  subject  of  the  crown  through- 
out the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  During  the 
Comish  outbreak  of  1497,  being  made  one 
of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  for  a 
thorough  inTostigation  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  rebellion,  he  showed  his 
seal  for  the  king  by  the  merciless  severity 
of  his  proceedings.  Later  on,  in  the  same 
^ear,  Darcy  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
in  his  hasty  march  to  the  relief  of  Norham 
Castle,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Scotch 
under  James  IV.  and  Perkin  Warbeck; 
and  it  was  presumably  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion   that   ho   was  ap- 

S Dinted  to  the  Constableship  of  Bamborough 
astle,  and  in  1498  to  the  Captaincy  of  the 
town  of  Berwick  and  the  Wardenship  of  the 
East  and  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland. 
Darcy's  suspected  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
rection that  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1537,  and  his  unmistakable  co-operation  with 
the  Yorkshire  nobles  in  the  popular  rising 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,**  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  Lincolnshire  re- 
volt, were  circumsUinces  which  at  once 
singled  him  out  for  the  vengeance  of  Thomas 
CromwelL      A    very  brief  examination  was 


sufficient  to  prove  Darcy's  treaaooaUe  cod- 
nection  with  the  rioters  of  1537,  and  he  wu 
accordingly  beheaded  June  20,  1539.    [Pn- 

OKIMAGB  OF  GrACB.] 

Baooa's  Ufa  of  Hairy  Til. ;  Frouda.  Hut  •/ 
finyland. 

DardanelleSt  '^^^  Passaob  op  thb,  ^vae 

accomplished  in  1807  by  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, who  thus  lent  considerable  aid  to  the 
Russian  troops  invading  Moldavia  and  W J- 
lachia.  A  desultory  fire  was  opened  on  the 
TgTigliith  ships  from  both  the  European  tad 
Asiatic  sides  of  the  Straits,  but  without  mnch 
effect.  An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Turkiah 
government,  which  opened  negotiations  so 
as  to  save  time.  So  successful  and  w^&Ay 
were  their  defences  that  the  English  admirsl 
determined  at  last  to  retrace  his  steps  (Maivh 
1,  1807) — a  feat  which  he  accomplidied  under 
heavy  fire.  Admiral  Duckworth  then  con- 
tented himself  with  blockading  the  StniU. 
This  expedition,  though  unsuccessful  in  its 
results,  was  well  planned,  and  calculated,  had 
it  succeeded,  to  have  strengthened  very 
materially  the  resistance  offei^d  by  Rosia 
to  Napoleon. 

Darien  Conipaiiyf  Thb.  After  found- 
ing the  Bank  of  fiigland  in  1694  [Banking], 
Hobert  Paterson  conceived  the  idea  of  inao- 
gurating  a  company  in  which  the  Scotch 
shouldfind  a  field  for  their  enterprise  equal 
to  that  possessed  by  the  English  m  the  Ea^ 
India  Company.  The  trade  with  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  had  long  been  passing  roond 
by  the  Cape,  and  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
this  great  Company.  Paterson  therefore  argued 
that  by  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien.  the 
Eastern  world  might  more  directly  exchange 
its  products  with  the  Western.  In  1696  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
giving  to  the  newly-formed  African  Company, 
whose  directors  were  equally  divided  between 
England  and  Scotland,  special  and  peculi&r 
powers  to  make  settlements  and  build  cities, 
harbours,  and  fortifications  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  They  were  likewise  authorised  to 
make  alliances  with  distant  powers  in  thuae 
three  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  defend  them* 
selves  if  attacked;  while  to  restrain  primti' 
adventurers,  all  other  Scotohmcn  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  the  districts  oecui^c-i 
by  the  said  company.  But  when  the  nevs  ti 
this  concession  reached  England  the  Parlii- 
roent  at  Westminster  was  loud  in  condemning 
such  unwarranted  privileges  granted  to  th^ 
Northern  kingdom,  and  William  was  fonfd 
to  disown  his  Commissioner's  Act,  and  witb> 
draw,  OS  King  of  England,  the  charter  which 
as  King  of  Scotland,  he  had  granted  his  rppn^ 
sentative.  The  result  of  this  outcry  was  that 
the  English  capital  was  withdrawn  from  tlw> 
scheme,  and  its  whole  burden  thrown  on  tin' 
Scotch,  who  soon  subscribed  a  nominal  sum  of 
£400,000,  of  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
only  a  little  more  than  half  was  actually  p^d 
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op.  It  was  not  ail  at  once  that  Fatenon  made 
known  the  exact  ipot  at  which  he  would  fix 
his  great  ctation,  and  even  when  the  fleet  was 
ready  to  aai],  in  1698,  ita  destination  was  not 
precisely  known.    A  few  Teesels  had  been 
procuied  from  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  the 
largeit  of  which  woold  have  been  one  of  the 
ffluJleit  in  the  English  navy,  and  the  expedi- 
ti(m  set  sail  under  the  guidance  of  a  council  of 
seven.    The  cargo  laid  in  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  things  which  would  ttot  be  wanted 
br  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  to  which 
they  were  being  sent.    Huge  periwigs,  heavy 
woollen  stuffs,  and  hundreds  of  Knglish  Bibles 
were  scarce  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Spsniards  or  Iniuans  dwelling  in  a  tropical 
cHme.  After  suffering  some  privation  for  lack 
of  proviaiQins,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Isthmus 
of  Dsrien,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
(^Ued  it  New  Caledonia,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  dig  trenches  for  their  new  city  of 
New  Edinbui^gfa.     Negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  natives,  and  the  representative  plan  of 
eovenmient  which  had  beoi  decided  upon  at 
home  was  commenced  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Meanwhile  the  site  of    the  new  settlement 
became  known  in  Europe;  the  Spanish  am- 
bessador  was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  in  the  Spanish  ports  for 
an  expedition  against  the  intruders.    But  in 
Scotland  the  frenzy  increased,  and  in  August, 
1699,  lour  more  ships  were  despatched  to  the 
uthmus,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on  board. 
But  by  the  time  the  new  expedition  reached 
Hb  destination  the  preceding  one  had  disap- 
peared.   Unable  to  toil  in  tiie  tropical  heat, 
and  onaocnstomed  to  tropical  foods,  the  Scotch 
Kttlers  perished  by  scores,  till  at  last  the  sur- 
riron,  disregarding  Pateraon*s  entreaties  to 
be  left  with  a  few  companions  to  welcome  the 
ndnforcements  from  home,  put  off  for  New 
York ;  and  four  months  later  the  second  expe- 
dition found  the  site  of  New  Edinburgh  a 
vUdemess.     It  was  in  vain  that  they  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  colony.  Dissensions 
hroie  out,  and  mortality  was  high;  and  to 
crown  all,  a  Spanish  squadron  anchored  off 
their  walls.     With  great  difficulty  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  between  men  of  two  nations 
who  seem  not  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with   each    other's    language,    and   by   the 
middle  of  April  the  Scotch  party  had  set  sail 
iot  home,  having  already,  in  little  more  than 
four  months,  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  their 
luunber. 

A  atrfkteff  aooooat  is  given  in  Maeanlaj,  Hut. 
tfBw/Und, 

DarUngtoB,  Chajlloite  Sophia  Kil- 
MAxnooB,  Countess  of  (d.  1730),  was  one 
^  the  mistrcases  of  George  I.  In  1721 
the  was  created  Countess  of  Leinster,  and  in 
the  following  year  Countess  of  Darlington. 
We  find  her,  with  her  sister  Madame  de 
Platen  (in  opposition  to  the  rival  mistress, 
the  Ducheaa  of  Kendal),  supporting  Carteret 
in  his  straggle  for  power  wwi  Townshend  and 


Walpole.  '*She  was,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
'*  younger  and  more  handsome  than  her  rival ; 
but,  like  her,  unwieldy  in  person  and  rapacious 
in  character.  From  her  great  size  bhc  was 
called  *  the  Elephant.'  '* 

HamlffiTiHENUY  Stvaut,  Loud  (b.  1541,tf. 

1567),  was  Uie  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 

Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  niece  of  Henr>'  YI H . 

In  1565  Mary  of  Scotland,  his  cousin,  saw  and 

at  once  fell  in  love  with  him.    The  marriage 

was  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  the  some 

year,  in  spite  of  violent  o^>osition  on  the 

part  of  Murray  and    the   Protestants,  who 

viewed    the    union    of   their  queen  with  a 

Roman  Catholic  family  with  great  distrust. 

Damley  was  created  Duke  of  Albany,  and 

was  soon  afterwards,  by  order  of   his  wife, 

illegally  proclaimed  King  of  Scots.     Mary 

soon  found  her  mistake  m  marrying  a  man 

who  was  at  once  foolish  and  profligate.    A 

coldness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  the 

murder    of   Rizzio,  to   which   Darnley  was 

a    party,    only    increased    it.      Loathed   as 

he  was  by  the   queen,  and  endangered  by 

her  reconciliation  to  his  bitterest  enemies, 

DEumley  endeavoured  to  escape  to  France,  but 

was  not  permitted  to  leave  Scotland.    After 

the  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  James  VI., 

whose    christening    he    refused    to    attend, 

Damley  was  seized  at  Glasgow  with  a  violent 

illness,  from  which  he  had  barely  recovered 

when  Mar}' paid  him  a  visit  and  urged  his 

removal  to  Edinburgh.    He  was  accordingly 

conveyed  to  a  small  house  close  to  the  city 

walls,  in  a  district  known  as  Kirk-of-Field. 

In  the  night  (Feb.  10,  1667),  the  house  was 

blown   up  with    gunpowder,  and  Darnley's 

body  was  found  next  morning  lying  in  Uie 

garden  by  that  of   his   page;    but  neither 

corpse  bore  traces  of  violence.    Public  feeling 

at  once  pointed  to  Bothwell  as  the  murderer, 

and  more  tihan  suspected  'Mary  to  have  been 

an  accomplice  in  the  crime.     The  strongest 

circumstimtial  evidence  points  to  the  same 

conclusion. 

Schiem,  Bolhwll ;  Oauthier,  Mari0  Stuart  ; 
Hosack.  Mary  QMenof  SeoU;  Burton,  Htct  o/ 
Scotland. 

DarreixL  Fresentment.    [Assize.] 

Dartmouth,  William  Leooe,  Ist 
Earl  op  (b.  1672,  rf.  1760),  was  a  prominent 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
principles  were  those  of  a  strong  Tory  and 
High  Churchman.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  On  the  accession  of 
the  queen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  the  downfall  of  Godolphin^s 
ministry  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  (1710). 
It  was  by  making  use  of  him  that  Marlborough 
tried  to  avoid  dismissal  from  his  appointments 
by  a  close  union  with  the  Tory  ministry. 
Dartmouth  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  Anne  to  confer  with  the  French  envoy 
Manager  on  the  preliminaries  for  the  Treaty 
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of  Utrecht.  The  wholesale  ei^eation  of  twelve 
pocra  did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  but  he 
continued  in  the  ministry,  and  was  created 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (1714).  On  the  accession  of 
George  he  ceased  to  take  any  share  in  politics. 
*'  Dartmouth,*'  says  Lord  Stanhope,  ''  who  was 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  being  inclined 
to  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  was  a 
good-humoured  and  accomplished  nobleman 
who  made  no  enemies." 

Stanhope,  Hut.  qf  Eng. ;  Coxe,  JCarlborrmyh. 

DasllWOOdy  Sir  Fuancis,  created  Baron 
le  Despencer  {d,  1781),  the  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood  by  Laidy  Mary  Fane,  ob- 
tained his  chief  claim  to  celebrity  in  early  life 
bv  his  reckless  immorality  and  profancncss. 
From  such  sc*enes  as  those  of  his  *'  Francis- 
can Abbev*'  at  Medmenham,  Sir  Francis  was 
summoned  to  become  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
in  1761,  in  which  office  Bute  found  him  so 
convenient  a  creature,  that  on  becoming  Prime 
Minister  he  appointed  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Wilkes  well  understood  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  appointment,  when  he  said  that 
**  from  puzzling  all  his  life  at  tavern  bills  he 
was  called  by  Lord  Bute  to  administer  the 
finances  of  a  kingdom  above  one  hundred 
millions  in  debt."  To  remedy  this  deficit  the 
new  Chancellor  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  cider, 
which  at  once  produced  an  outcry  so  loud  that 
the  proposed  tax  had  to  be  much  reduced. 
Even  then  it  was  productive  of  much  hardship, 
and  served  only  to  add  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Bute's  administration.  Dashwood  had  at  any 
rate  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his  own  incom- 
petence. **  People,"  he  said,  "  wiU  point  at 
mo  in  the  streets,  and  say,  *  There  goes  the 
worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ever 
appeared.'"  Ajs  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  created  Baron  le  Despcncer,  and  with  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  he  retired  from  the 
political  world. 

Stanhope,  Htsl.  of  Bng.  ;  Jesse,  Seliry»  and  hiM 
Cottf iii]>orai*ie« ;  Woipole  b  Jif«mpii*«  <^  (/m  B^ign 
of  G*org0  HI. 

Daubaneyv  Giles,  Lord  {d.  Io07),  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1486,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  period  of  Henry 
VIL's  exile.  Shortly  aftor  receiving  this  proof 
of  ro^al  favour,  he  was  made  deputy  governor  of 
(l^alaiB,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he 
headed  the  expedition  despatched  from  Eng- 
land with  secret  instructions  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  These 
ordera  Daubeney  executed  with  marked  success, 
and  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Dixmudo.  By  a  well-timed  attack  on  their 
camp,  too,  he  inflicted  upon  them  severe  losses, 
slaying  over  8,000  men,  and  capturing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  military  stores.  During 
the  Cornish  revolt  Daubeney  was  a  trusted 
leader  of  the  king's  forces.  His  energetic  attack 
on  the  rebels  at  Deptford  Bridge  precipitated 
tho  ^ncral  enc;agement  at  Blackheath  (1497)} 
which  ended  so  victoriously  for  Henry. 


David  X.,  King  of  Scotland  («.  April  il, 
1124;  d.  May   24,   1153),    youngest   son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Alexander  L    Educated  at  the 
Engli^    court,    owing    to     the     maniiige 
of   his    sister   Matilda   with   Henry   L,  he 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  oi 
feudalism.      On  his  brother  Edgar's  death 
(1107)  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  earl  of  thf 
country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.    Divul 
had  at  this  time  nuirried  Matilda,  daughter 
of    Waltheof,  and   in   her   right   held  th« 
English  earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Hun- 
tingdon.   On  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander (1124),  he  added  the  territorv  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  that  which  he  alTwdy 
ruled,  and  thus  united  the  whole  of  Scotknd. 
The  result  of  his  early  education  qioedily 
became  apparent  in  his  introduction  of  feudal 
<  institutions  and  ideas  hitherto  unknown  in 
his  native  land.    These  innovations,  hateful 
to  most  of  the  northern  nobles,  led,  during 
David's  al»eence  in  England,  to  a  rebellion* 
headed  by  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Mal- 
colm, natural  son  of  Alexander  ( 1 1 30).  The  in- 
surgents, however,  were  soon  defeated,  and  their 
leader  slain.   Four  yean  later  a  fresh  insttrrec- 
tion  was  planned,  but  was  defeated  by  Anglo- 
Norman  aid.    In  1 1 36  David  entered  England 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  support  htn 
niece  Matilda,  Empress  of  Germany,  against 
Stephen,  her  rival  claimant  for  the  English 
crown.    A    peace   was,   however,  condudtHi 
which  lasted  until  1138,  when  David  under- 
took another  expedition  with  the  same  object 
in  view.    He  was,  however,  defeated  at  thd 
famous  Battle  of  the  Standard  (q.v.).  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1139,  another  peace  was  nuuiti 
at   Durham,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Papal  legate.    In  1141,  after  the  capture  of 
Stephen  at  Lincoln,  David  again  joined  hi« 
niece,  narrowly  escaping   capture   at  Win- 
chester;   and   in    1149   knighted   Henry  of 
Anjou  at  Carlisle.     He  dinl  at  Carlisle  in 
May,  1153.     David  I.  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable reputation   for  sanctity.    He  was 
the  founder  of  several  new  abbeys — ^notably 
those  of  llolyrood  and  Melrose — and  was 
the  reK>rganiBer  at  least  of  several  Scotch 
bishoprics. 

Robertson,  Sootland  unAer  h«r  Baiif  Km«; 
Skene,  Ceitie  Sootiatid ;  Burton,  flitt.  q^SwtUad. 

David  XZ.,  King  of  Scotland  (a.  Jane  7, 
1329,  </.  Feb.  22,  1371),  was  the  son  of  King 
Robert  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  the  tenrit 
of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton,  he  was  mar- 
ried (1328)  to  the  Princess  Joanna  of  England. 
At  the  time  of  his  fathor*B  death  (1329)  bo 
was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  kingdom  was 
consequently  governed  by  regents.  In  1332.  on 
the  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol  (q.r.),  he  fl<^ 
io  France,  and  did  not  return  till  1341- 
While  in  France  his  hostility  to  England 
increased,  as  well  as  his  friendi^p  for  Utf 
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land  that  sheltered  him,  and  he  was  led  by 
thi^se  feeliiigs  to  cross  the  border  in  1346.  In 
lidw-srd's  absence  the  northern  barons  were 
hurriedly  called  to  arms,  and  defeated  the 
m^'sdiii^  anny  at  Neville's  Cross.  David  was 
hinuelf  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  released 
till  1357.  This  long  sojourn  in  England 
seems  to  have  begotten  a  love  of  Knglish  ways 
in  the  king's  mind.  An  imprudent  marriage 
a(Kin  gave  disgust  to  his  cousin,  the  High 
Meward  of  iiicotland,  and  this  disgust  was  in- 
U^nsiiied  when  he  proposed  (1363)  that  Prince 
Lionel  ul  England  should  be  accepted  as  his 
aucceasor,  but  the  Scotch  Estates  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposal  The  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  occupied  in  disputes  with  his  Far- 
luuient,  which  showed  a  "surly  resoluteness'' 
in  checking  the  abuses  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive.   He  died  in  the  year  1371. 

2)aTid9  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  brother 
of  Llewelyn,  by  whom  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony.  In  revenge  for  this 
iiijuiftice  David  called  together  sevOTal  Welsh 
ctueftaios — ^amoug  whom  Rhys  ap  Maredudd, 
the  scion  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South 
Wales,  was  the  most  eminent  —  to  espouse 
hi&  cause.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  Edward  I.  (1276).  Next  year, 
when  Llewelyn  surrendered  to  the  English 
kutg,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  peace 
«ai  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers, 
fiat  David,  although  Edward  had  married 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers, 
»nd  granted  him  extensive  territorief  in 
Walc«  and  England,  soon  fouad  cause  of 
romplaint  against  his  jpatran.  The  two 
ijrothers  united  agaioit  the  stranger.  David 
feurpriaed  Hawdeo  Castle,  and  the  marshes 
were  kid  waste.  After  Llewelyn's  death, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  tried  at  Shrews- 
iMiry  (Sept.  30,  1283).  Earls,  barons,  judges, 
kniihts  of  tbe  shires,  and  twenty  Iwrough 
m^nbers,  were  all  present  on  this  solemn 
•jcxaaion;  but  the  baronage  alone  can  be 
ojondered  as  the  peers  of  the  culprit.  He 
vas  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with 
1  ircumstancea  of  special  horror  as  a  traitor 
^  a  murderer. 

Ri^ianger,    CkronicU:    Th§    Qr«ate$t   of  tfc« 
Piamta/getuHs. 

IkmBf  John  {d.  1605),  one  of  the  famous 
<'xplorera  at  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  bom  near 
Dartmouth.  He  made  three  voyages  in  search 
of  &  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of  Green- 
Und  and  Baffin's  Land  across  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  third  he 
rt^Ack^d  the  etitrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  In 
1591  he  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish  (q.v.) 
to  the  South  Sea,  continuing  his  voyage  when 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  had  returned.  In 
later  veara  his  services  were  employed  in 
journeys  to  the  East  Indies  on  behalf  of  the 
nevly  founded  company;  and  it  was  on  his 
return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  that  he 


met  with  his  fate — ^being  killed  by  Japanese 
pirates  off  the  coast  of  Malacca  in  1605. 

Daviflt  Maky,  or  Moll,  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
one  of  Charles  II. 's  mistresses.  She  had 
by  the  king  one  daughter,  Mary  Tudor,  who 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Derweut  water. 

DftvilMlI,  William  {d.  1608),  one  of 
the  diplomatists  of  Uueen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  in  1575  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affairs;  in  1579  he  re- 
visited Holland,  and  four  years  later  was 
again  employed  to  counteract  Scotch  influence 
there.  In  1586  he  became  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  in  favour  of  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  it  is  well 
known  how  he  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the 
other  ministers  for  his  excess  of  zeal  in  des- 
patching the  warrant  for  the  execution  (1587), 
after  he  had  procured  Elizabeth's  signature  to 
it.  It  will  always  remain  a  moot  point  how  far 
the  queen  was  really  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  paper  she  had  signed,  and  of  its  des- 
patch, but  it  is  probable  that  she  found  it 
convenient  to  act  as  she  did  towards  Davison 
in  order  to  clear  herself  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  charge  of  having  desifed  Clary's  death; 
whilst  Davison's  repeated  declarations  that  the 
queen  herself  had  ordered  the  warrant  to  be 
sent  off  did  mat  tend  to  pacify  her  resentment. 
The  unfortunate  secretary  was  brought  to 
trial,  Feb.,  1587,  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned, 
and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  E«iex  and 
Burleigh  to  procure  his  pardon,  was  never 
restored  to  favour. 

Day,  Oeohoe,  Bishop  of  Chichester  {b. 
1501,  d.  1556),  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  Provost  of  King's  College,  1538. 
Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  a  strenuous  op- 
jonent  of  the  religious  changes,  and  for  this 
offence  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  (1550), 
and  soon  after  deprived  of  hia  bishopric,  which 
he  had  held  since  1543.  Under  Mary  he  was 
released,  and  appointed,  with  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tunstall,  members  of  a  com* 
mission  to  purify  the  episcopal  bench  (1553). 

Deane,  Henhy  {d.  1503),  was  Prior  of 
Lanthony,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  entering 
Henry  VII.'s  service,  was  employed  in 
several  public  offices.  When  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  was  appointed  Lord-Deputy  of 
Ireland,  Deane  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (1495),  and  did  valuable  service  in 
aiding  Poynings'  work  of  restoring  order  and 
regular  government  in  that  country.  At 
the  time  of  his  Irish  Chancellorship,  Deane 
was  Bishop-elect  of  Bangor,  and  in  1501,  on 
the  death  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Pri- 
mate  of  all  Enghind.  Whilst  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Henry  Deane  was  in  some  degree 
a  patron  of  Wolsoy,  whom  he  made  his 
domestic  chaplain.  He  died  February  16, 1503. 
Hook,  Livn  of  the  Archbithopt, 
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Daaaet  Richard  (b..l6lO,  d.  16-^3),  son  of 
Edward  Deane,  of  Temple  Guyting,  Glouces- 
tershire, entered  the  Parliamentary  army  at 
the  beg^ning  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  served  in 
the  artillery  under  Essex,  until  taken  prisoner 
in  the  unfortunate  Cornish  campaign  of  1644. 
In  the  "  New  Model "  (q. v.)  he  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  in  1648  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general.  He  commanded 
the  right  wiDg  of  Cromwell^s  army  at  Preston, 
was  present  also  at  Worcester,  and  took  part 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands.  He  was 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  sided 
with  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  and 
with  the  Independents  against  the  Presby- 
terians, took  his  seat  in  the  court  which  tried 
the  king,  and  helped  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Protectorate.  In  1649  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three  generals 
at  sea,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  in 
the  Dutch  War,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
off  the  North  Foreland,  June  2,  1653.  He 
seems  to  have  deserved  the  chaxacter  Eissex 
gives  of  him  in  1644 :  **an  honest,  judicious, 
and  stout  man.*' 

Debt,  Lboislation  coxcsbkxno.  Among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
contract  was  concluded  by  any  set  form  of 
words  or  by  writing,  as  was  the  custom 
among  the  Romans  :  earnest  money  was  paid, 
or  the  bargain  concluded  by  the  delivery  of  a 
straw  or  some  similar  token.  But  in  questionsof 
sale  it  was  necessary  to  have  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  and  in  early  English  law  a  vary- 
ing number  of  upright  men  were  assigned  to 
each  hundred  and  burh,  for  the  purpose  of 
testifying  every  such  negotiation.  So  a 
statute  of  Ethelred  I.  runs :  **  Let  no  man  either 
buy  or  exchange  unless  he  have  burh  and  wit- 
ness ; "  while  Edgar's  law  requires  thirty- 
three  witnesses  for  the  larger  burhs,  but  oiUy 
twelve  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  towns. 
No  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  allowed  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  right 
himself  before  bringing  his  claim  before 
the  proper  court,  and  demanding  justice  four 
times.  We  may  suppose  similar  methods  of 
procedure  in  matters  of  debt  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  local  courts,  subject  to  more 
or  less  change,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Early  Plantagenet  kings;  though, 
as  Dr.  Stubbs  has  remarked,  alterations  are 
slowest  in  the  routine  business  of  the  petty 
courts.  There  are  still  extant  several  writs 
for  debt  issued  by  Henry  I.,  several  being 
addressed  to  the  defendant.  Two  reigns 
later  the  writs  for  debt  found  in  Glanvil  are 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  to  refer  the 
case,  if  necessary,  to  the  king  at  West- 
minster. Debt  was  just  commencing  to  be  a 
question  for  the  king's  court.  In  Glanvil's 
time  the  method  of  deciding  questions  of  debt 
was  unsettled,  both  compurgation  and  the 
duel  being  allowed.  Ijater  on,  compurgation 
won  the  day.    With  the  reign  of  Edv^ird  I. 


we  find  a  statute  upon  the  question,  far- 
bidding  anyone  to  be  distrained  for  debu 
not  due  (3  Ed.  I.).  By  an  Act  passed  in  the 
2l8t  year  of  James  I.,  a  term  of  six  yean 
is  set,  within  which  alone  the  recovery  of 
debts  is  legal ;  while  another  Act  under  tli« 
iame  king  forbids  a  tradesman's  books  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  a  debt  unless  the  sctioo 
be  brought  within  a  year.  An  Act  of  George 
II.  allowed  the  debt  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  set 
off  against  the  debt  of  the  defendant.  In  Nor- 
man times  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  lands  liable  for  the  debts  of  a  man 
after  Ms  decease;  and  even  in  the  debtor's 
lifetime  there  must  have  been  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty, till  Edward  I.,  in  the  Seeoftd  SUtuU  of 
JFettminttm'f  empowered  a  creditor  vdio  had 
obtained  a  judgxnent  in  his  favour  to  take  a 
moiety  of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  satisfy  him- 
self so  far  as  he  could.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  finally  abolished  by  32  &  33  Vict, 
c  62  (1869),  and  punishments  were  proviil<>d 
for  fraudulent  debtors. 

Xnaya  in  Anglo-Saxirn  ham  ;  Byelow,  Htitori  •'/ 
^oo*dvx9 1  Cuuniugiuun,  Late  I>icttoiMry. 

Deocail  was  the  name  originally  amilied 
to  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  south  ux  the 
Yindhya  hills.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom.  Long  before 
the  advance  of  the  English  into  Central  India 
it  had  been  broken  up  among  a  variety  uf 
princes  and  feudatories,  and  the  term  IXwcan 
came  to  be  technically  confined  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Nizam  (q.v.). 

Deoianiui,  Catvs,  was  Procnntor  of 
Britain  when  Boadicea  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  extoiiion  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt. 
At  the  siege  of  Camulodunum,  the  Roman 
colonists  appealed  to  Catus  for  help,  aa 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  legate,  was  away 
in  Mona,  and  he  accordingly  sent  200  aoldier! 
to  their  aid.  After  the  fall  of  Gamulodanam. 
Catus  fied  to  GKiiul,  and  was  suooeeded  in  his 
office  by  Petilius  Cerealis. 

Declaratory  Act,  Thb.    In  178S  Mr. 

Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  explain  the  purport 
of  the  India  Act  of  1784.  It  declared  that 
there  was  no  step  which  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Diroctors  before  the 
paseing  of  that  bill  touching  the  military  and 
political  concerns  of  India,  and  the  collection, 
management,  and  application  of  the  reveniies. 
which  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  a  right  to 
take  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill :  that,  in 
fact,  the  whole  powers  of  government  bad 
been  transferred  to  the  crown.  [East  Inuia 
Company.] 

Declaration,  Thb  Royal  (Nov.  30. 
1660).  When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  thr 
Irish  Roj-alists  naturally  hoped  for  the  rpato- 
ration  of  their  lands;  but  though,  stricilv 
speaking,  their  hopes  were  justifiable,  it  v^^ 
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practically  inexpedient,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Chariea  to  entirely  upset  existing  arrange- 
ments. After  a  commission  hud  sat^  and  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Irish  and  the  Puritans 
had  been  argued  before  it,  a  document  called 
"  The  Koyal  Declamtion  '*  was  issued.  This 
("xcepted  from  all  indemnity  two  classes: 
those  c-oncemed  in  the  UlsteT  Massacre, 
and  those  concerned  in  regicide.  Protestant 
loyalists  and  certain  favoured  persons,  like 
Cianritarde  and  Mountgarret,  were  to  be  re- 
uwtated  in  their  possessions  at  once ;  innocent 
P-ipista  were  also  to  be  restored,  but  the 
adventurers  and  soldiere  were  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed or  comijensated.  Those  who  had 
accepted  lands  in  Conuaught  were,  however, 
to  abide  by  their  bargains;  but  those  who 
had  not  done  so  were  to  have  their  cases 
tt»Qsidered  in  due  time.  This  declaration 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation  (q.v.). 

Fronde.  JBny.  in  Irtiand;  Lecky,  Hist.  o/Eng.  ; 


iie  001128  CondltlOlUulDIUi  (128o)  IS 

the  title  by  which  the  first  article  of  the 
"iifcwrf  Statute  of  JFestminsttr  is  generally 
know-n.  This  iaw  is  extremely  important, 
u  bearing  on  the  relations  between  lord  and 
^'ajssal  Up  to  this  time  land  g^nted  to  a 
man  and  his  heiis  became,  on  t^  death  of  an 
heir,  the  absolute  property  of  the  grantee, 
vho  could  alienate  it  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
now  enacted  that  land  could  never  be 
alieDated,  but  that  on  failure  of  heirs  it  must 
revert  to  the  original  grantor.  Thus  per- 
petual entail  was  establie^ed,  and  the  power  of 
the  king  considerably  increased  by  great  fiefs 
constantly  falling  into  his  hands  through  such 
tailure. 

StoblMi,  Const.  Htit 

]>ee»THE  Briboe  of  (1639),  was  in  1639 
held  by  the  Cavalier  party  in  Aberdeen  against 
the  Covenanting  forces  under  Montrose.  The 
Cav%lierB  bad  hurriedly  run  up  defences  of 
torf  and  stone  to  protect  the  crooked  and 
nanow  passage  of  the  seven-arched  bridge, 
^  held  out  against  the  enemy^s  cannon  for 
a  whole  dav.  Next  day  Montrose,  bv  a 
teigned  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  a  neigh- 
hooring  ford,  drew  off  a  great  part  of  the 
Caralier  forces,  and  with  his  remaining  troops 
forced  the  bridge,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
%  CavaUers  still  left  to  defend  it. 

Beeg.THB  Battle  OP  (Nov.  13,  1804),  was 
fought  between  the  English,  commanded  by 
^»«ieral  Fraser,  and  the  army  of  Holkar, 
"insisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  larj^e  IkxIv  of  horse,  and  160  guns.  The 
Enghsh  did  not  exceed  6,000,  but  among 
Jh^  were  the  gallant  76th  Highlanders,  who 
here  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  enemy  were 
<'«npletely  routed,  and  left  eighty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field.  But  the  victory 
was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  general, 
and  a  loss  of  643  kiUed  and  wounded.  The 
Bm-12* 


command  devolved  on  Colonel  Monson,  who 
had  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  fourteen  of 
the  guns  he  had  lost  in  his  retreat.  Duiing 
the  engagement  a  destructive  fire  was  ox)enc<l 
on  the  British  from  the  fort  of  Deeg,  which 
belonged  to  the  Kajuh  of  Bhurtpore.  A 
battering-train  was  ordered  up  from  Agra, 
and  the  fortress  captured  Nov.  23. 

WeUesley,  Detpatchet;  Mill.  Hiri,  of  India, 

Deering,  Father  {d.  1534),  was  a  monk  of 
Henry  VIlE's  reigu,  who  was  executed  3Iay  5, 
1534,  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  under 
the  auspices  of  the  so-called  "Holy  Maid  of 
Kent." 

De  Facto  King,  Statute  op  (1495), 
was  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII., 
and  was  probably  due  to  the  insecurity  which 
most  people,  in  those  times  of  constant  civil 
war  and  rebellion,  must  have  felt,  no  matter 
to  what  side  they  adhered.  By  this  Act  it  is 
provided  that  all  people  are  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  serve  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  no  person  attending  upon  the  king 
of  the  land  for  the  time  being  shall  be  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  other  process  of  law  sufi'er  any  forfeiture 
or  imprisonment.  This  statute  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  at  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  at  the  Restoration,  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Db- 

FEN'sou).  A  title  first  conferred  on  Henry 
VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1621.  Even  so 
early  as  June,  1518,  when  Luther's  doctrines 
vrere  only  just  beginning  to  make  a  stir  in 
Europe,  we  find  allusions  to  Henry^s  book  of 
(x>ntrover8y  against  the  Reformer ;  but  it  was 
not  till  more  than  three  years  later,  when  the 
king's  zeal  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  publication  of  De  Captivitate  habylotiiea, 
with  its  fierce  attack  upon  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  royal 
author  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work. 
Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
received  instructions  to  present  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  who  read  with  avidity  the  opening 
pages,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  almost  every 
line  by  a  nod  or  word  of  approval.  The 
king  said  the  Pope  had  passed  the  clerks  in 
their  own  fields.  Several  copies  were,  at  Leo's 
request,  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  principal  cardinals  ;  and  a  little  later  Leo 
received  the  ambassador  in  a  consistor}'  of 
twenty  bishops,  approved  the  book,  and  next 
day  conferred  on  its  author  the  title  "  Fidei  De- 
fensor "  (Oct.  1 1,  1521).  This  title,  according 
to  Lingard,  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for 
the  title  **  Rex  Christianissimus,"  which  Julius 
II.  had  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  had  conferi'ed  upon  the  King  of 
England,  but  which  Leo  could  never  be 
brought  to  recognise.  Henry's  defence  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  Assertio  Septum  iSacra^ 
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metttorum  was  published  at  London  in  July, 
1521,  and  rapidly  passed  through  many 
editions;  it  was  fxanslated  into  German  in 
1523,  and  into  English  a  few  years  later. 
Luther  published  a  fierce  reply  within  a  year, 
and  affected  to  consider  the  work  so  con- 
temptible a  treatise  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  "  parcel  of  empty-headed  sophists," 
who  abused  the  king's  name  by  prefixing  it 
to  a  work  "  stuffed  full  of  their  own  lies  and 
yirulence." 

Liugard,  Hurt,  of  Bng. 

'  Defenders,  Thb,  were  a  party  in  Ireland 
that  owed  their  origin  to  a  faction  fight 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  July  4, 
1784.  The  Protestants  were  called  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  (q.v.),  as  they  visited  the  dwellings 
of  the  Catholic  Defenders  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  took  away  their  arms.  The  great 
faction  fight  of  these  two  parties  was  the  Imttle 
of  Diamond  (q.v.).  In  1793  they  rose  in  great 
numbers,  nominally  to  prevent  the  enrolment 
of  the  militia,  and,  although  pacified  in  Sept. , 
1795,  were  soon  in  activity  again.  The  name 
disappears  from  history  after  1798.  The  causes 
of  their  existence  were  to  a  large  extent 
agn^arian. 

DefoerDANiBL(&.  1661,^.  1733),  was  the  son 
of  a  London  butcher,  named  Foe — the  former 
himself  adopted  the  French  prefix.  He  was 
educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Dissent  and 
Whiggpism.  As  an  opponent  of  the  designs  of 
James  II.,  he  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  warning  the  Dissenters  against 
the  design  of  the  king.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, he  engaged  largely  in  trade,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
for  managing  the  duties  on  glass.  In  1697  his 
Essay  on  Projects  appeared.  He  also  published 
a  treatise  on  Occasiomd  Conformity,  and 
another  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  *^  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament ;  *'  one  against  the 
impending  French  war,  and  one  ()n  the  Original 
Power  of  the  Collective  Body  of  the  People  of 
England.  In  1701  his  Trtu-bom  Englishman 
appeared,  a  satire  with  the  object  of  reproach- 
ing those  who  abused  William  as  a  foreigner. 
The  same  year  he  drew  up  the  Legion 
Metnorialf  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  William's  European  designs, 
and  elicited  by  the  treatment  that  the  pre- 
senters of  the  Kentish  petition  received  from 
the  Commons.  In  1702  he  published  his 
famous  pamphlet.  The  Shortest  Way  with 
J)issentersj  an  ironical  performance,  written 
in  High  Church  language,  which  deceived 
even  the  Dissenters  themselves.  The  High 
Church  party  brought  the  work  before  the 
notice  of  the  House,  and  it  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Defoe 
surrendered  himHclf  to  justice,  and  was  fined, 
put  in  the  pillory,  and  imprisoned.  From 
Newgate  he  issued  the  JUvteWj  a  periodical 


paper,  that  was  the  predecessor  of  the  more 
famous  Spectator  of  Steele.  In  1704  he  wus 
released  by  the  exertions  of  Harley,  who 
sought  to  win  him  over  to  the  Tory  side. 
Money  was  sent  him  by  the  queen  to  par 
his  fine.  In  1706  he  published  a  satire  <m 
the  High  Churchmen.  He  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  assist  the  Commission  for  the  Union; 
and  his  commercial  knowledge  proved  of  use 
to  the  English  government,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  aided  them  with  his  pen.  Eia 
history  of  the  Union  was  published  in  1709. 
A  satirical  piece,  entitled  A  Seasonable  Cautitm, 
against  the  Pretender,  which  he  vindicated 
in  the  Jievtew,  caused  his  second  imprisomnefot 
in  Newgate  (1711);  again  Harley  procured 
his  freedom.  On  the  accession  of  George,  he 
was  ti^eated  with  neglect,  and  expos^  to 
attacks  from  the  Whigs  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Harley.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice^  thom^h 
it  be  to  my  Worst  Enemies^  as  a  vindication  of 
his  political  career.  After  this  he  ceased  to 
write  openly  on  political  subjects,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  largely  engaged  io 
surreptitious  political  journalism.  In  1719  he 
produced  the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe^  and 
subsequently  a  large  number  of  otherronianoes. 

Defoe's  Life  and  Works,  ed.  by  W.  Lee  (1889) ; 
W.  Wilson,  Life  of  D^fos  (1890) ;  Prof.  W.  MuiKt. 
De/M  (1879).  [S.  J.  L.] 

De  Grey,  Earl  {b.  1781,iL  1869),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Robinson,  second  Loni 
Qrantham.  On  his  father's  death,  he  entead 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Grantham,  1786, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  aunt,  the 
Countess  de  Ghrey,  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
In  1834—6  he  held  the  office  of  Firat  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  R.  Peel.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  again  took  office,  in  1841,  Earl  de 
G-rey  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ii«- 
land.  He  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  much  credit  up  to  June,  1844, 
when  he  retired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
people  of  Dublin. 

I>0  EaBretico  Comburendo  ^u  th<> 

title  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1401  againi^t 
the  Lollards.  It  was  granted  by  the  kinjf, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  on  the  petition 
of  the  clergy,  a  petition  couched  in  sinular 
terms  being  presented  at  the  same  time  by 
the  CJommons.  By  this  statute  a  heretic  con- 
victed before  a  spiritual  court,  and  refusing  to 
recant,  was  to  bo  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  to  be  burned.  Archbishop  Anindd 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  and 
Henrj'  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  crush 
the  Ivollards,  who  were  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  party  of  liichard  II. 

]>0ira  was  the  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Anglian  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Tert  or 
the  T>Tie  to  the  Humber,  and  extending  inUnd 
to  the  borders  of  the  British  realm  ofStrath- 
clyde.  Like  Kent  and  some  other  district*  of 
Britain,  it  seems  to  have  retained  a  British 
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name,  both  for  the  land  and  its  inhabitants, 
long  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Teutonic  tribes :  for  the  words  Beira  and  Deiri 
appear  to  be  both  related  to  the  oldWelsLDewr. 
In  all  probability,  both  Deira  and  its  northern 
neighbour,  Bemicia,  were,  like  Merda,  origin- 
ally colonised  by  several  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  leader.  later  we  read  in  the  Anglo- Saxon 
Chronielt  that  Ida  established  the  kingdom  of 
Xorthambria  in  647 — a  phrase  which  may 
fiurly  enough  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
he  united  into  one  all  the  petty  settlements 
existing  in  his  time.  Ida's  kingdom,  however, 
may  very  well  have  been  only  co-extensive 
with  the  later  Bernicia,  for  we  are  told  that 
in  560  Ella  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  seems 
to  have  added  the  district  from  the  Tees  to 
the  Uumber  to  his  realm.  On  his  death  (688), 
Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia  drove  out  Ella's  young 
aon,  Edwin,  and  usurped  Deira.  :&iwin, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  refuge  with  Redwald, 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  the  two  together 
met,  and  overthrew  Ethelfrith  in  6 1 7.  Edwin 
now  seems  to  have  once  more  united  Deira  and 
Bemicia ;  but  as  if  to  show  how  verj'  imper- 
fectly even  the  southern  part  of  his  realm  was 
knit  together,  we  read  of  his  having  to  subdue 
the  small  British  kingdoms  of  Lodis  (Leeds)  and 
Elmet,  both  lying  within  the  bounds  of  his 
native  country,  Deira.  The  two  kingdoms 
were  once  more  divided,  only,  however,  to  be 
peimanentlv  re-united  under  Oswy,  the  son  of 
Ethelfrith  (642— 670).  From  tWs  time  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  may 
te  considered  as  merged  in  that  of  North- 
ombria.  But,  though  no  longer  independent 
kingdoms,  both  Deii:a  and  Bemicia  reappear 
35  separate  earldoms  under  the  great  West 
Saxon  kings,  and  Deira  at  least  was  regularly 
partitioned  among  the  Danes  in  876.  Under 
Ethelred  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been 
oft^n  disjoined,  but  were  once  more  united  by 
Ethelred  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  (1006).  Canute  continued  this  ar- 
rangement ;  but  there  was  probably  a  subject- 
earl  for  the  Danes  of  Deira.  Before  the 
aecesrion  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Siward 
was  Earl  of  Deira  alone  till,  bv  the  murder  of 
Eardwulf,  he  once  more  united  Bemicia  to  its 
wuthem  neighbour.  On  Siward's  death  all 
Korthumbria  was  given  to  Tostig  (lOdo) ;  but 
on  his  banishment,  in  1065,  the  old  division 
appeared  once  more,  when  Morkere  ruled 
in  Deira,  and  Oswnlf  in  Bemicia.  With  the 
Conquest  we  may  look  upon  the  old  name  of 
l>tira  as  being  politically  extinct.  Nominally, 
th<^  two  earldoms  of  the  North  lingered  on  for 
a  few  years  under  Morkere  and  Gospatric,  but 
finally  disappear  in  the  time  of  the  great  harry- 
ing of  1  069.  This  strong  act  of  policy  or  cruelty 
may  have  done  much  to  obliterate  the  distinc- 
ti^m  between  the  two  provinces — whether  this 
oirtinction  arose  from  purely  political  con- 
iideiations,  from  a  difference  of  race  between 
thi.  Anglian  settlers  of  Deira  and  the  possibly 
Juliiih  settlers  of  Bemicia,  or  was  in  later 


years  mainly  due  to  the  large  infusion  of 
Danish  blood  that  was  from  976  undoubtedly 
present  in  the  more  southern  district.  [Nortu- 
UJUBKIA.]  [T.  A.  A.] 

De  la  Mare,  SirPbteb {n,  1376),  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire  of  Hereford  in  the 
Good  Parliament  (1376),  of  which  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  In  this  capacity  he  laid  the  opinion 
of  the  Parliament  before  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  Council,  and  though  the  duke  adjourned 
the  House,  continued  the  attack  on  the  offend- 
ing parties  next  day.  When  the  Parliament 
dispersed,  De  la  Mare  was  imprisoned  bv 
Lancaster's  order,  and  was  not  released  till 
Kichard  II.'s  accession,  although  a  strong 
minority  in  the  Parliament  of  Januar)',  1377, 
demanded  his  liberation. 

Delaware,  Henry  Booth,  Lord  {b.  1651, 
d,  1694J,  sat  as  member  for  Chester  in  the 
reign  oi  James  II.  He  was  accused  of  taking 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  tried  in 
the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court.  Although 
Jeffrey,  whom  Delaware  had  formerly  called 
a  '*  drunken  jack-pudding,"  employed  all  his 
brutality  against  him,  Delaware  was  acquitted. 
The  verdict  was  most  popular.  On  the  anival 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  Delaware 
rose  for  him  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  in 
Cheshire,  and  marched  to  Manchester.  He  was 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  James,  requesting  him  to  retire  to 
Ham  on  the  Thames.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  and  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
colleagues,  Mordaimt  and  Godolphin,  and 
attempted  to  diive  Halifax  from  office.  On 
the  appointment  of  Caermarthen  as  chief 
minister,  he  retired  from  office,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Warrington  (1690).  Large 
grants  of  lands  belonging  to  Jesuits  were 
made  to  him,  and  a  large  sum  paid  him  for 
expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  he  complainjsd  bitterly  of 
the  injustice  of  his  treatment.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  bitter  pamphlet  when  Tory 
lord-lieutenants  were  substituted  for  Whigs. 
He  protested  against  the  rejection  of  the  Place 
Bill  of  1692.  "He  was,"  says  Macaulay,  "a 
zealous  Whig  .  .  .  gloomy  and  acrimonious." 

Delaware,  State  of.  [Colonies,  Ameri- 
can.] 

Delgon,  The  Battle  op  (574),  was  fought 
between  the  Scots  under  Conall,  and  the  Picts, 
who  were  victorious,  killing  Conall*s  son  Dun- 
can.   Delgon  is  in  Kintyre. 

Chronide  of  tli«  Ptds  and  SooU. 

Dellli  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  was  definitely  annexed  by 
the  English,  Dec.  4,  1803. 

Delhi,  The  Battle  op  (Sept  11,  1803). 
General  Lake  (q.v.),  with  a  British  force 
4,500  strong,  discovered  Bourquin,  Scindiah's 
general,    encamped    in   a  fortilied   position 
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before  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  amounted  to 
19,000  men,  and  were  drawn  up  with  their 
rear  resting  on  the  Jumna,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  ailillery  in  front.  80  situated,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  appeared  impregnable ; 
and  Lake  ordered  his  cavalry,  who  were 
advancing  in  front,  to  execute  a  feigned 
retreat.  The  enemy,  deceived,  left  their  posi- 
tion, and  rushed  forward  yelling.  The  British 
infantry,  led  by  the  76th  Highlanders  and  by 
Lake  in  person,  advanced  steadily  amid 
showers  of  gi'ape,  and  after  firing  one  round, 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  shock  was 
irresistible;  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  to  the  river,  in  which  the  greater 
number  i)erished.  The  British  loss  was  only 
about  400,  of  which  one-third  was  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Highlanders. 

Wellealej.  Dtepatchea;  Mill,  Hwt.  0/ India. 

Delhi,  SiEOB  OF  (1804).  After  Colonel 
Monson's  unfortunate  expedition  into  Holkar's 
territory  had  been  forced  back  upon  Agra, 
Jeswunt  Rao  made  a  sudden  incursion  to  the 
verj-  gates  of  Delhi  (Oct.  7).  This  city  was 
some  ten  miles  in  circumierenco,  defended 
only  by  dilapidated  walls  and  ruined  ramparts, 
and  filled  with  a  mixed  population,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  British  rule.  The  garrison 
was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  reliefs,  and 
l^-ovisions  and  sweetmeats  were  therefore 
served  out  to  them  on  the  ramparts,  but 
the  British  Resident,  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Clive,  and  nobly 
seconded  by  the  commandant.  Colonel  Brown, 
defended  the  place  for  nine  days  against 
20,000  Mahrattas  and  100  guns,  till  at  length 
Holkar,  despairing  of  success,  drew  off  his 
army. 

'  Wellealej,  Detpateheu;  Mill,  Exit,  of  India ; 
Oiant  Duff,  Mahrattat. 


1,  SiEOE  OF  (1857).  On  May  11, 1857, 
the  mutineering  Sepoy  regiments  fix)m  Meerut 
appeared  before  Delhi,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Brigadier  Graves  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
loughby,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  on  that  day.  All  the  Europeans  who 
could  do  so  fled  precipitately,  and  the  city  of 
the  Great  Mogul  soon  became  the  centre  of 
the  revolt.  It  became  necessary  to  re-capture 
BO  important  a  post,  and  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Sir  Henr}'  Barnard,  after  defeating  an  advance 
division  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the  Ridge,  a 
rising  ground  some  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Delhi  was  defended  by  a  scries  of  bastions 
sixteen  feet  high,  connected  by  long  curtains, 
with  here  and  there  a  martello  tower.  Bas- 
tions  and  curtains  were  alike  of  solid  masonr}% 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
besieging  army  consisted  of  English  troops, 
Sikhs,  Afghans,  and  Ghoorkas,  whilst  the 
rebels  were  30,000  strong,  with  ample  provi- 
sions and  ammunition.  It  was  not  till  June 
23  that  operations  really  began  with  a  sally 
from  the  city,  which  was  beaten  back,  after 
a  day*8  hard  fighting.    During  August  and 


September  the  English  quickened  their  pre- 
parations for  the  attack.  Brigadier  Nicholson 
arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  I'equisite  siegt- 
train,  and  the  heavy  artillery  came  stxio 
after.  On  Sept.  8  four  batteries  opened  fii« 
on  the  city,  and  by  the  13th  a  breach  was 
made.  The  next  morning  saw  the  final 
assault.  Three  columns  were  led  to  the  walk, 
while  a  fourth  was  held  in  reserx'e.  For  sii 
days  the  fighting  continued  in  the  stcwn, 
and  no  quarter  was  extended  to  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  At  last,  on  Sept.  20, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  forced;  but  Baha- 
dur Shah  had  in  the  meanwhile  escaped  to  tbi" 
tomb  of  Homayun,  outside  the  city.  Here  he 
was  captured  by  Captain  Hodson,  and  his  two 
sons  shot  as  they  were  re-ent(>ring  the  dtr. 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  revolatioD, 
which  could  no  longer  threaten  any  consider- 
able danger,  when  its  nominal  head,  the  Great 
Mogul  king,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

Kalleflon,  Indian  Mvtiny  ;  Kaye,  S«fN»y  War. 

De  SjOlme,  Jean  Louis  {b,  1740,  d.  1806), 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  the 
bar,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  till  forc€d 
to  leave  the  town,  from  the  offence  he  gave  to 
the  authorities  by  the  publication  of  hi.^ 
Examen  dea  trois  points  de  droit.  He  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  while  resident  in  this 
countr}',  made  a  careful  investigation  into  our 
government  and  laws,  the  results  of  which 
he  first  published  in  French  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1 77 1 ,  in  his  work  on  The  Constitution  of  England. 
This  was  almost  at  once  translated  into  English, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  De  Lolme 
had  returned  to  Switzerland  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1806. 

Del'ViHy  Lord,  was  an  Irish  nobleman 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel  (1605).  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Dublin,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
Afterwards  he  was  pardoned  by  James  I.,  and 
created  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Demesne  Ijaads  ^ere  the  estates  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  in  early  daj's  were 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  royal  revenne. 
When  these  had  been  held  by  the  crown 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ther 
went  by  the  name  of  manors  of  ancient 
demesne ;  and  each  of  these  manors  of  ancii'nt 
demesne  was  reckoned  as  a  himdred  in  itself, 
and,  like  the  hundred,  subject  to  the  shir**- 
court.  In  the  times  of  Stephen  large  grants 
of  the  royal  property  were  made  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  adherents  to  either  party ;  thr 
resumption  of  these  grants  was  one  of  the 
first  reforms  brought  about  by  Henr^'  II.  A 
similar  course  of  conduct  had  been  porfui^ 
by  William  Marshall  in  the  early  qhs^  oi 
Henr}'  III.,  and  again  by  Hubert  de  Boorh 
In  later  years  it  became  a  custom  for  th« 
kings  to  impoverish  themselves  by  thew  im- 
prudent grants,  and  then  appeal  to  the  Eststod 
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for  support.  It  is  to  this  abuse  that  the  oft- 
repeated  cry  of  reform  pointed — ^that  the  king 
should  **  live  of  hia  own.' '  In  1 3 1 0  the  Ordainers 
forbade  the  king  to  make  these  gifts  without 
their  consent.  A  similar  spirit  was  shown  by 
the  Fbrliaments  of  1404,  HoO,  and  other 
years.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  crown  had  grown  so  poor  that 
Fortescae,  in  his  Dt  Laudibua  Legum  AnglieB^ 
suggests  a  general  resumption  of  the  royal 
possessions,  which  ho  says  at  one  time 
exlended  over  a  fifth  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  he  suggests  that  for  the  future  the 
king  should  only  grant  estates  for  life. 
S?veT»l  towns  {e,g,^  Northampton)  were 
in  royal  demesne,  and  aU  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  so  being  unless  they  had  a 
^^liecial  lord.  The  king  was  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  both  manors  and 
burghs  held  in  demesne — tallage;  and  this 
right  Edward  I.  continued  to  exact  even  after 
the  **  Confirmatio  Cartarum."  This  example 
was  followed  both  by  Edward  11.  and  Edward 
III.,  thoagh  not  without  resistance;  but  from 
the  latter  reign  we  may  regard  the  imposition 
as  extinct. 

Stnbbs,  Coi»ct.  Hut.;  Hallam.  If  id.  Age*  and 
Cimt^  flut. ;  Dig  by,  if  ut.  of  law  of  Seal  Fro- 

Demetet  The,  were  an  ancient  tribe  in- 
habiting the  south-west  comer  of  Wales. 
According  to  Mr.  Rh^,  they  consisted  of 
(ioidels,  or  the  earlier  Celtic  immigrants, 
largely  mixed  with  the  remnants  of  the 
earHer  pre-Celtic  occupants  of  our  island. 

Deinliiifht  Basil  Fzxldino,  2nd  Eahl  {d. 
1675),  son  of  William  Feilding,  and  Mary, 
M<ter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
ambassador  in  Italy  from  1634  to  1638. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  he  took  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  father 
and  Cunily,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at 
Edgehill.  In  June,  1643,  he  was  appointed  com> 
mander-in-chief  in  the  associated  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire, 
and  exercised  his  trust  with  zeal  and  vigour 
till  the  pa»ing  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
lie  represented  the  Parliament  at  the  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge  and  in  other  negotiations. 
Though  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  king's 
tri&l,  declaring  that  he  would  '*  rather  be 
torn  in  pieces  than  have  any  share  in  so 
infamous  a  business,"  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  two  Councils  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth. A  zealons  Presbjlerian,  he  assisted 
his  party  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
and  exerted  his  influence  on  the  side  of  mode- 
ration after  that  event. 

XlemnaiLy  Thomas,  Load  {h.  177^,  d.  1854), 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Denman,  a  London 
phjrsician.  After  completing  his  education 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1806.  Distinguishing  himself  by  the  conduct 
nf  many  cases,  such  as  the  defence  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Warefaam  in  1818,  and  later  for  Nottingham 


— a  town  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
he  was  made  Chief  Justice,  in  1832.  But  his 
greatest  success  was  obtained  when,  in 
company  with  Lord  Brougham,  he  was 
selected  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  1820, 
though  before  this  he  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Luddites  (q-v.),  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Six 
Acts.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  a 
conscientious  love  for  truth,  even  if,  as  was 
said,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  an  advo- 
cate. Amongst  his  many  titles  to  renown 
must  be  enumerated  his  passion  for  liberty, 
his  exertions  against  the  slave  trade,  and  his 
ardour  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
laws. 

Arnold's  Lt/«. 

Denmark,  Belations  with.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Danish  state  by  "  Gorm  the 
Old,"  in  the  ninth  century,  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  English  histor}\  Firstly,  it  sent 
the  fiercer  jarls  and  chiefs  to  find  new 
homes  of  liberty  beyond  the  sea ;  secondly,  it 
established  in  the  old  home  of  the  new  con- 
querors of  England  a  state  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  West  Saxon  monarchy  itself,  llie 
dealings  of  England  with  the  Wiking  invaders 
are  summarised  in  another  article  [Danes  in 
England],  but  with  the  conquest  of  all  Eng- 
land, by  Swegen  (Sveud)  and  Canute  (Knud),  a 
political  relation  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter between  the  two  nations  resulted,  for 
England,  in  important  consequences — for 
Denmark  in  little  less  than  the  introduction 
of  civilisation  from  English  sources.  Vic- 
torious Denmark  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
dependebt  on  conquered  England,  when  the 
death  of  Uarthacanute,  in  1042,  severed  the 
two  countries.  Despite  the  internal  confusions 
which  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  old 
Danish  dynasty,  the  successors  of  Canute  did 
not  at  once  give  up  all  hopes  of  re-conquering 
his  great  pnze.  Among  their  many  abortive 
attempts  may  be  specially  mentioned  those  of 
Saint  Canute  (1080-1086),  who,  both  before 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  Danish  throne, 
strove  earnestly  to  achieve  this  object.  But 
it  is  in  commercial  rather  than  in  political 
de^ilings  that  the  relations  between  Denmark 
and  England  were  now  kept  up.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Scandi- 
navian states  were  economically  bound  to 
England  by  ties  as  close  as  those  which 
kept  England  in  dependence  on  the  Kcthtr- 
lands. 

The  rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League  drove  the 
English  away  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Danish  trade';  but  when  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  nought  a  protector  from  the  over- 
bearing Hansa,  it  was  to  England  that  they 
turned.  In  1490  Henry  VII.  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  King  Hans,  by  which 
the  English,  in  return  for  paying  the  Sound 
dues,  were  allowed  to  have  great  privileges 
for  their  merchants,  including  the  right  of 
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appointing  consuls  with  jurisdiction  over 
offenders  of  their  own  nationality.  Chris- 
tian II.  sought  in  England  assistance  against 
the  revolted  Swedes,  but  his  close  relative, 
Christian  III.,  demanded  all  the  trading 
rights  of  the  English  as  the  price  of  their 
alliance.  The  general  friendship  between 
Sweden  and  France  led  Denmark  to  an 
English  alliance.  James  I.  marriod  a  Danish 
wife,  and  supported  Christian  IV.  in  his 
attack  on  the  Empire  in  1625.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  may  probably  have  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  hostility  between  England 
and  Denmark  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1652  }<>ederick  III.  powerfully  assisted 
the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Cromwdl.  Hut  the  changed 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  a  new 
intimacy  with  the  great  Elector,  on  the  whole 
a  friena  of  England,  produced  another  turn 
in  Danish  politics.  The  hostility  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  showed  to  England 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  only  resulted  in  Eng- 
land, Hanover,  and  Denmark  uniting  to  divide 
a  great  part  of  the  German  territories  of 
Sweden.  The  close  connection  of  Denmark 
with  Russia  was,  before  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  a  new  guarantee  of  English  friendship, 
which  not  even  the  divorce  of  the  English 
princess  Matilda  from  Christian  YII.  and  the 
short-lived  French  policy  of  Struensee  could 
affect.  In  1780,  and  again  in  1801,  Denmark 
joined  the  League  of  the  Neutrals  against  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  the  former  case  peace  was  main- 
tained, while  in  the  latter  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  Parker  and  the  death  of  Paul 
of  Russia  ended  the  dispute.  In  1807  England, 
fearful  lest  Napoleon  should  use  the  Danish 
navy  against  England,  sent  an  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  which  eff'ected  its  object  by 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet  at  the  expense  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  Denmark.  When  peace 
was  made  in  1815,  England  retained  of  her 
Danish  conquests  Heligoland.  During  the 
present  century  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion has  been  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
dealings  between  England  and  Denmark. 
The  Treaty  of  London,  which  settled  the 
Danish  succession,  was  largely  the  result  of 
English  intervention.  The  war  against  Ger- 
many in  1864  was  rashly  entered  into  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  belief  that  England  would  help 
them  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  duchies. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  their 
loss  of  the  much-disputed  territories  to  Prussia 
largely  neutralised  the  good  effect  which  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  their  new  king  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  occasioned. 

Dahlmann's    Qe$ch%chte  von  Dinnemarh  is  a 


food   general   authority   on   Danish   history ; 
'reeman,  Ntyrman  CoiiTumt,  brings  oat  the  early 
deahugs ;  Schanz,  Englisehe  HandeUpolitile,  the 


Deo^aom.  The  Treaty  of  (Dec.,  1803), 
was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 


pany and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Its  stipulations 
were  that  Cuttack  should  be  ceded  to  the 
English ;  that  the  lands  west  of  the  Wurdah, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nizam,  should  be 
restored  to  him ;  that  the  English  should 
arbitrate  on  his  differences  with  the  Nizam 
and  Peishwa;  and  that  all  Europeans  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  England  should  be 
excluded  from  Berar. 

Deorham,  The  Battle  op  (577),  is  the 
name  given  to  the  great  victory  by  which 
Ceawlin  of  "Wessex  broke  up  the  territory 
still  held  by  the  Welsh  into  two  parts,  by 
severing  the  Britons  south  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  from  those  north  of  that  estuary. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  victory,  Bath, 
Gloucester,  and  Cirencester  fell  into  the  handj 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Deorham  has  boon 
identified  with  Dereham,  a  village  between 
Bath  and  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Deposition^  The  Right  of.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  early  English  history'  io  disen- 
tangle the  true  instances  of  a  king's 
solemn  deposition  by  the  act  of  his  VTix&a 
or  his  people  from  those  where  it  may 
merely  have  been  the  result  of  a  domestic 
intrigue  or  disorderly  rebellion.  Of  the 
latter  kind  Northumbria  oftvn  the  best 
examples,  for  out  of  fifteen  kings  ruling 
over  this  realm  in  the  eighth  century,  only 
two  seem  to  have  mot  with  a  natural  death 
while  Btill  in  possession  of  the  throne.  But 
of  these  thiilieen  imfortunate  kings,  only 
three  can  be  claimed  as  in  any  way  exempli- 
fying Kemble's  fifth  canon,  **  that  the  Witan 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people."  If  we  turn  to  Weasex,  the 
question  becomes  a  little  clearer.  Accoiding 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Sigeberht  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingly  office  in  765,  after  the 
mature  deliberation  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  reads  like  the  formal  act  of  a  Witas. 
conscious  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  fearin:; 
to  assert  them  to  the  full ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  one  version  of  the  *'  Chronicle  ' 
makes  the  statement  in  a  more  pergonal 
manner  than  that  just  given,  and  runs:  **  In 
this  year  C.^'newulf  deprived  King  Sigeberht 
of  his  kingdom."  But  another  text  is  even 
more  explicit  than  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in 
ascribing  the  action  to  the  Wltan.  More  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later  it  appears  that 
the  crown  of  England  was  duly  transferred 
by  the  English  Witan  from  Ethelred  to 
Swend.  The  same  inherent  right  of  a  people 
to  discard  its  ruler  if  he  neglects  its  iDter^s 
may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Northum- 
brians when  they  deposed  Tostig  from  his 
earldom — an  instance  which  seems  somevrbat 
forcibly  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  down  to 
the  very  latest  times  some  traditions,  hox^- 
ever  faint,  of  their  old  independence  clung  t^i 
the  great  English  kingdoms,  long  after  they 
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had  been  incorporated  with  the  West  Saxon 
monarchy.  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  power  of  deposition 
was  in  early  English  times  recognised  as 
being  quite  within  the  compass  of  the  rights 
of  that  body  which  undoubtedly  had  elected 
the  sovereign  to  the  throne ;  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  call  in  examples  of  similar  pro- 
eeedings  from  the  annals  of  kindred  Teutonic 
races  on  the  Continent. 

The  same  twofold  power  of  election  and 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  recognised  for 
many  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  That 
which  gave  had  the  right  to  take  away  also. 
But  by  the  time  of  our  next  instance  of  the 
execution  of  this  power,  things  were  wearing 
a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  royal 
power  had  been  growing  for  many  centuries ; 
a  vague  feeling  of  indefeasible  right  was 
abroad;  the  Church  lawyers  had  done  much 
to  magnify  the  power  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  kingly  office.  Accordingly,  when  Bishop 
8tntford'broug^t  his  detailed  charges  against 
Edward  II.  before  the  Parliament  of  1327,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  secure  the  king's 
own  consent  to  his  son*s  election.  Again,  in . 
1399  the  same  problem  had  to  be  fatted ;  for 
eren  then  partisans  of  Bolingbroke  did  not 
seem  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament.  The  question  was  debated 
whether  Richard  II.  should  be  requested  to 
resign  or  be  deposed,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  things  perfectly  legal  by 
adopting  both  courses.  Richard  consented  to 
perform  his  part  of  this  programme,  and  Par- 
liament, after  hearing  the  long  catalogue  of 
charges  brought  against  the  king,  voted  that 
they  formed  a  safiicient  ground  for  his  depo- 
Bttton.  In  these  two  last  instances  of  deposi- 
tion we  seem  to  see  signs  that  Parliament 
hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
required  the  king's  resignation  before  ventur- 
ing to  assert  its  own  authority.  The  case  of 
Charles  I.  is  so  exceptional  that  it  hardly 
comes  under  view  of  this  article.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  doctrine 
of  the  king's  divine  right  had  been  formu- 
lated in  d^nite  terms,  and  whether  accepted 
or  not,  had  a  strong  influence  even  on  the 
minds  of  Whigs.  Unable  to  muster  up 
sufficient  courage  to  state  boldly  its  right  of 
deposition,  ParUament  on  this  occasion  took 
refuge  in  the  theory  of  abdication,  and  made 
theking^s  act  in  fleeing  from  the  kingdom 
equivalent  to  the  verbal  resignation  which 
had  been  extracted  from  the  unwilling  lips  of 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  II. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of 
deposition  vras  in  early  English  times  a  prac- 
tical if  not  a  theoretical,  right,  belonging  to 
the  Witan  and  the  nation ;  but  after  the 
Conquest,  men  being  less  and  less  inclined  to 
break  in  upon  the  divinity  which  to  their 
eves  hedged  ronnd  a  king,  while  still  exer- 
cinng  the  old  right  upon  occasion,  justified 
it  to  themselves  by  requiring  a  voluntary 


renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  king  himself 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  at  his  conse- 
cration ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
allowed  the  fact  of  the  king's  absence  to  be 
translated  into  an  act  of  abdication. 

8tubb0,  Coiui.  Ktflt.,  eap.  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  for  the 
deposition  of  the  An^o- Saxon  kings ;  Lingard, 
If  Ml  0/  £n0.,  and  Pauli,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  for 
Richard  II. ;  Hallam,  Const.  Higt.,  for  James  II. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Derby.  The  chief  town  of  Derbyshire 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  North- 
worthig,  and  owes  its  modem  name  of 
Derby,  or  Deorby,  to  the  Danes,  by  whom  it 
was  held  from  874  to  918,  when  Ethelfleda, 
Alfred's  daughter,  re-captured  it.  Later 
it  was  restored  to  them  as  one  of  the  five 
boroughs,  but  again  united  to  the  English 
crown  by  Edmund.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  was  a  royal  borough.  William 
the  Conqueror  conferred  it  on  William  de 
Ferrers,  and  Henry  I.,  who  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  town  its  first  charter, 
granted  it  to  the  Earls  of  Chester.  In  the  Civil 
War  of  the  sevente^th  century,  though  at  first 
Royalist,  it  was  soon  taken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  later  history  it  is  chiefly 
famous  as  marking  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Toung  Pretender  in  1745. 

Derby  Dilly,  The.  In  1834  Lord 
Stanley  resigned  office  on  the  question  of 
secularising  Uie  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church 
revenues,  and  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  an  intermediate  party 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  de- 
clining all  connection  with  either.  This 
unnatural  state  of  isolation  deprived  the 
country  for  some  time  of  the  services  of  some 
of  its  ablest  statesmen.  The  clique  was 
derisively  known  as  the  "  Derby  Dilly,"  from 
its  leader,  Lord  Stanley,  the  heir  to  the  earldom 
of  Derby.  In  1841,  however,  this  third  party 
came  to  an  end,  most  of  its  members  joining 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government. 

Derbyy  Eabldom  of.  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
lord  of  Tntbnry,  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1138.  The  earldom  continued  in  his  family 
for  eight  generations,  until  Earl  Robert  (de 
Ferrers^  was  deprived,  in  consequence  of  his 
action  m  the  Barons'  revolt,  by  the  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth,  1266.  The  earldom  was  re- 
vived, 1337,  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  father- 
in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son  Henry, 
afterwards  king,  is  styled  Earl  of  Derby 
during  his  fa&er's  lifetime.  In  1485  the 
title  was  granted  to  Thomas  Stanley;  second 
Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
mains. The  elder  line  came  to  an  end  with 
the  death  of  James,  tenth  earl,  1736,  when 
the  title  devolved  upon  Sir 'Edward  Stanley, 
descendant  of  a  brother  of  the  second  earl,  and 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  title,  Edward,  fifteenth  earl  of  this  creation. 
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Derb7|  Thomah  Stanley,  lirr  Earl  of, 
and  2n(l  Baron  Stanley  (</.  1504),  was  a  noble- 
man who  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
rei^s  ot*  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.  He  married  Warwick^s  sister 
Eleanor,  and  gtiined  Edward  IV.'s  favour. 
In  Edward's  pretended  war  upon  France 
(1475),  in  suppoi-t  of  Cliarles  the  Bold, 
Stanley  was  the  ready  recipient  of  the 
bribes  of  the  French  king,  and  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  in  consequence  of  his  counsel 
thus  inspired  that  Edward  IV.  became  a 
party  to  the  Treity  of  Pecquigny,  Sept.  13, 
147'J.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 
Lord  Stanley  figured  as  a  loyal  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  his  young  sovereign,  and  was 
one  of  the  nobles  arrested  at  the  council 
board  in  Richard  of  Gloucester's  conp  d'etat 
of  the  13th  June,  1483.  Gloucester,  however, 
not  only  forbore  proceeding  to  extremities 
with  him,  but  sought  to  secure  his  service 
bv  conferring  upon  him  the  high  office  of 
donstable  of  England.  On  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor  Neville,  Lord  Stanley 
married  ]NIar!^aret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  On  the  landing 
of  Henry  Tudor  at  Milford  Haven,  Lonl 
Stiinley,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  refused  to  join 
Richard,  and  was  only  kept  from  following 
the  example  of  his  brother,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  openly  united  with  the  in- 
vader, by  the  fact  of  his  son.  Lord  Strange, 
being  detained  in  Richard's  hands  as  a 
security  for  his  father's  good  &ith.  He 
still,  howevcr»  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  invaders  with  a  force  of  some  5,000  men, 
and  it  was  his  sudden  support  of  Richmond  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  that  decided  the  day. 
At  the  coronation  of  his  step-son,  Henry  VII., 
at  which  he  officiated  as  High  Constable,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  apparently  continued  in  friendly  relations 
with  Henry  VII.  to  his  death. 

DorbVy  Edwahd  Stanlbt,  3iid  Earl 
OP  {d.  lo72),  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
declared  in  favour  of  ^lary,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample aided  materially  in  preventing  any 
recognition  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  by  the  country 
at  largo.  He  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  Mary's  coronation,  and  subse- 
quently did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
Under  Elizabeth,  Ix)rd  Derby's  religion  pre- 
vented him  from  finding  any  great  favour  at 
court ;  but  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Catholic  peers  to  entice  him  into 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Northern  rebellion 
of  1569,  ho  refused  to  implicate  himself. 

Derby,  Fbudinando  Stanley,  5th  Eakl 
OP  {(l.  1591),  was  the  grandson  of  Elennor, 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  who  was  herself  the 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  through  his 
daughter  Mar>',  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  Jesuits,  upon  his  suc- 
cession to  the  title,  urged  him,   through  an 


agent  named  Hesketh,  to  assume  the  title  uf 
King  of  England ;  but  the  earl  revealed  the 
plot  to  the  government,  and  was  poiaoned 
for  his  loyalty  by  the  conspirators. 

Derbyi  James  Stanley,  7th  Eabl  or  {h. 

1596,  d,  1(551 ),  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 

was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord* Lieutenant 

of  Cheshire  and  Derbysliire,  as  he  was  then 

generally  believed  to  have  a  great  influtnce 

upon  the  people  of  those  two  counties.    He 

is  said  to  have  shed  the  first  blood  of  ihe 

Civil  War    in   a   skirmish    at    Manchester, 

July  15,  1642.     But  his  influence  was  over> 

rated,  and  his  ability  apparently  insufficient 

for  the  post  he  held :  he  was  distrusted  by  the 

king,  and  not  supported  by  the  people.  In  spito 

of  several  successes,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 

the  struggle  and  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Lathom  House  was  heroically  def ende<l  by  hii 

countess,  Charlotte,  till  December,  1643.    In 

1651  he  joined  Charles  II.  on  his  march  into 

England,  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  txm 

Lancashire,  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Col 

Robert  Lilbum  at  Wigan.  He  himself  eacapoi, 

and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  but 

was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  court-martial, 

condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  at  Bolton, 

October  15,  1651.    The  countess  continued  to 

hold  the  Isle  of  Man  till  it  was  reduced  by 

Fairfax  in  Nov. ,  1 65 1 .    *  *  He  was  a  man,*'  ■i>'8 

Clarendon,  **  of  great  honour  and  clear  coungt?, 

and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded 

from  his  having  lived  so  little  time  amongst 

his  equals  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat  his 

inferiors.** 

Clmrendon,  Hi«(.  p/(k«  £«b4Iton  ;  Whitelocke. 
Vemortala. 

Derby  {b,  I77d,  d,  1851),  Edward  Smith 
Stanley,  ISth  Eaul  of,  was  first  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1796.  for  Preston.  In  ISli 
he  was  elected  for  I^ancashire,  which  he  coo> 
tinned  to  represent  till  the  changes  effected  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  1832  he  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  b}"  the  title  of  Bsnm 
Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  to  strengthen  the  Whie 
ministry.  In  1834,  on  his  father*s  death,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Derby. 

Darby,  Edward  Geopfuky  SMmi  Stan- 
ley, 14TII  Earl  op  (*.  1799,  rf.  1869),  entm4 
Parliament  in  1820  as  member  for  Stockbridi^e, 
He  made  his  first  speech,  after  three  years' 
silent  voting,  in  favour  of  a  private  bill  for 
lighting  Manchester  with  gas,  and  its  ability 
was  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1827 
he  took  office  under  Mr.  Canning  as  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  On  the  death  o( 
Canning,  Stanley  refused  to  join  the  Godcrich 
ministry.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentar}*  Re- 
form, reciprocity  in  free  trade,  with  a  modoraU? 
fixed  dut}'  on  com,  and  the  foreign  policy  ^f 
^Ir.  Canning.  Therefore,  from  1828  to  ISW 
he  remained  in  opposition.  He  then  toi>k 
office  under  Lord  Grey  as  Chief  Secretary*  for 
Ireland.    Mr.  Stanley  was  quite  as  earnest  as 
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Lord  John  Ronell  himself »  and  much  more 
vchemeDt,  in  lus  advocacy  of  the  Reform  BilL 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  fall  of  danger. 
The  triamph  in  the  matter  of  Catholic 
Koiandpation,  and  many  grievanceSi  real  or 
fdnried,  had  incited  the  people  to  attempt 
an  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
fverv  kind  of  outrage  was  rife.  It  fell  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  lot  to  introduce  a  Coercion 
Act  in  this  emergency,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  be  hecame  very  unpopular  in  Ireland, 
ami  was  frequently  embroiled  with  Daniel 
U'ConneU.  In  May,  1833,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
cfaaiig«d  vith  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
the  meosore  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  made  a  speech  of  renoarkable  eloquence. 
In  18M,  being  now  by  courtesy  Lord  Stanley, 
hf  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the 
qnestion  of  the  Iri^  Church,  and  with  Sir 
innvt  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
ti^nb'  others,  formed  the  intermediate  party 
kii.)wn  as  the  "Derby  Dilly"  (q.v.).  He 
ejected  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  Sir 
H.  Peel  in  1834,  but  accepted  them  in 
IH4I,  and  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonics.  But  on  the  question  of  free 
t^  in  1846  Stanley  separated  from  Peel, 
^d  was  formally,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
I^ke  of  Wellington,  installed  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Tory  party,  with  Lord  George 
Bt-ntimk  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  his  lieutenants. 
In  1852  he  held  office  for  ten  months,  but 
^j  the  cod  of  the  year  had  to  give  way  to  the 
C'^ition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  In 
^^'f-^.  being  Prime  Minister  again,  he  sue- 
CH-de^  in  passing  his  India  Bill,  but  was 
<i('f<atcd  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
I^fonn.  An  app^  to  the  country  was  in- 
(Swtual,  and  he  resigned  office  in  June,  1859. 
In  186$  his  party  succeeded  in  defeating 
LfTd  KosBelFs  new  Reform  Bill,  but  only  to 
P^  next  vear  a  similar  one,  which  its 
('I'P<nient8  declared  to  be  of  a  still  more 
«««jping  character.  Early  in  1868  Lord 
}^rt>?  surrendered  the  leadership  of  his  party 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  retired 
Dto  private  life  on  October  23,  1869.  Lord 
Jl^by  was  for  many  years  Chancellor  of  the 
t  niversity  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  cul- 
tnrwi  taste,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  in 
1^64  published  a  blank  verse  translation  of 
^  Iliad,  which  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  notice  at  the  time.  Lord  Derby's 
sp^whcs  were  greatly  admired  for  their  elo- 
q  j*^«v*  and  fire,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
^  •'  Rupert  of  Debate.'* 

,  Berbjr,  Edwa&d  Henrt,  15th  Earl  op 
*  1^26),  8on  of  the  preceding  Earl  of  Derby, 
'^^nd  Parliament  as  member  for  L>'me 
^*^  and  became  Under  Secretary  for 
fon-ign  Affairs  in  his  father's  first  ministry. 
In  Lord  Derby's  second  administration,  m 
U.18-.9.  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
*nd  managed  the  transfer  of  the  government 
^'^^  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 


to  the  crown.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1866,  and  succeeded  to  his 
peerage  in  1869.  In  1874  he  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  DisraeU's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  simultaneously  with  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  owing 
to  differences  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
Eastern  Question  in  1878.  In  1882  he 
abandoned  the  Conservatives,  and  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ministry  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Australians  for  the 
annexing  of  New  Guinea. 

Dering,  Sir  Edward  {b.  1698,  d.  1644), 
was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  created  baronet  in 
1627,  and  member  for  the  county  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  the  discussions  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  he  distinp^ished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Laud's  innovations,  and  was 
even  persuaded  to  introduce  the  "  Root  and 
Branch  "  Bill,  which  he  afterwards  opposed. 
He  also  opposed  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
and  was,  in  February,  1642,  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  printing  his  speeches.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  king,  but  in  1644  took  the  Covenant, 
paid  a  composition  for  his  estate,  and  returned 
home  to  die  (June  22,  1644).  Sir  Edward 
published  a  volume  of  his  speeches  without 
the  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
this  reason  was  expelled  the  House,  and  his 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
Proceeding*  in  Kent  (Camden  Soc.)f  1861. 

Derwentwateri  James  Ratclifpb,  Earl 
OF  {d.  1716),  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  II. 
by  his  mistress,  MoU  Davis.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  deeply  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Desborongh.  (or  Disbrow),  John,  second 
son  of  James  Desborough,  of  Eltisley, 
Bucks,  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  married  in 
1636  Jane,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In 
1642  he  became  quartermaster  in  the  troop 
raised  by  his  brother-in-law,  served  through- 
out the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  try  the  king,  but  refused  to 
act.  During  the  Protectorate  he  was  in  suc- 
cession Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  member  of 
the  Scotch  Council,  Major-General  in  charge 
of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  fieet  after  Blake's  death.  He  was  one 
of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  his  House  of  Lords,  but  opposed 
his  taking  the  crown.  After  Cromwell's  death, 
he  joined  the  Wallingford  House  party,  helped 
to  overthrow  Richard,  and  to  turn  out  the 
restored  Long  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  incapacitated  from  all  public 
employment.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, but  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  1686. 
Noble,  The  Hon$e  of  CromaelU 
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Desmondy  GAmurrr,  Earl  of  (d.  1583), 
was  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the 
southern  Fitzgeralds,  who  were  all-powerful 
in  Munster.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  recom- 
mended that  this  province  should  be  made  into 
an  English  presidency  and  English  colonists 
introduced.  But  the  queen,  who  had  set 
herself  against  this  plan,  demanded  that 
Desmond's  influence  should  be  attacked  in 
another  way.  He  was  consequently  soon  ar- 
rested for  treason.  In  1568  he  submitted 
to  Elizabeth,  and  surrendered  his  property 
into  her  hands.  But  in  1574  he  broke 
out  in  rebellion  again,  and  once  more  in 
1579.  Next  year  he  was  cooped  up  with  the 
Spaniards  by  Lord  Grey  at  Smerwick,  but 
escaped  the  horrible  fate  of  the  garrison.  At 
last,  after  wandering  about  for  more  than 
two  years,  his  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to 
the  English,  who  surrounded  his  cabin,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed  (1583). 

Desmondr  Si&  John  {d.  1581),  was  the 
brother  of  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond.  In 
the  hope  of  compromising  his  brother  with 
the  English  he  murdered  two  English  officers 
at  Tralee  (1579).  The  whole  clan  then  sprang 
to  arms.  Sir  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
fall  of  Rilmallock,  in  1580,  but  as  he  spoke 
English  fluently,  he  managed  to  escape.  In 
December  next  year  he  fell  in  with  Sir  John 
Zouch  on  the  Avonmore  River;  that  officer 
slew  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Dublin. 

Desmond,  Maurice  Fitzobrald,  Earl 
OF,  was  one  of  the  early  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland.  Having  engaged  to  give  help  to  Der- 
mot.  King  of  Leinster,  he  landed  at  Wexford 
in  1169.  In  conjunction  with  that  monarch 
he  conquered  Dublin,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Roderic  and  an  immense  host  of  Irish  in 
1171.  By  his  advice  the  beleaguered  English 
sallied  forth  in  three  small  troops,  and  utterly 
routed  the  enemy  —  a  disaster  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  other  Irish  armies. 
When,  in  1171,  Henry  II.  visited  Ireland,  he 
appointed  Maurice  one  of  the  three  chief 
governors  of  Dublin.  He  was  with  his 
colleague  De  Lacy  when  that  baron  was  so 
nearly  murdered  by  O'Rourke's  treachery. 
Later,  Wexford  was  given  him  as  a  fief,  and 
here  he  died,  1176.  Qiraldus  Cambrensis 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  words,  valiant,  and  second  to  none  in 
activity  of  enterprise. 

Qinldus  Cambrenris,  Esepugnatio  Sibtmia. 

Despard,  Edward  Marcus,  Coloxbl  {b. 
1750  P  d.  1803),  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was 
early  employed  in  military  service  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  where 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  English 
colony.  His  conduct  in  this  office  seems  to 
have  given  offence  to  the  settlers,  and  he  was 
recalled,  but  could  never  obtain  an  official 
investigation.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  adopted  the  new  principles,  and 


was,  in  consequence,  put  in  priaon.  Ooj 
his  release  he  attempted  the  assassinatuiQ 
of  George  III. ;  for  this  offence  he  was  tnd 
and  executed  in  March,  1803. 

Desponoerf  Barony  op.  The  first  Iwoii 
of  this  name  is  Hugh  le  Despencer.a  (>te 
of  Henry  I.  In  1264  Hugh  le  Despoif^ 
Justiciar  of  England,  was  summoned 
Parliament ;  in  1265  he  was  killed  at 
battle  of  Evesham  [Despencbr,  Uioh  le,  r 
His  son  Hugh  was  created  Earl  of  Wio- 
Chester  in  1322,  but  in  1326  was  declaFJ 
a  traitor,  and  hanged.  The  same  fate  befel 
his  son  Hugh  "  the  Younger  "  a  month  ktcr 
and  the  honours  of  both  became  todt 
Hugh,  however,  the  son  of  the  latter,  ap| 
to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament 
1338—1349,  when  he  died,  and  the  tii 
devolved  upon  a  nephew,  whose  son  Tbo] 
fifth  baron  by  writ,  procured  the  reversal  o 
the  Act  declaring  his  ancestors  (Edward  II  * 
ministers)  traitors.  Thomas  was  created  i' 
of  Gloucester,  1397,  but  was  degraded,  13 
and  beheaded  by  the  populace,  1400.  when  h 
honours  became  forfeit.  His  attainder 
however,  reversed  in  1461,  and  the  baruny 
Despencer  fell  into  abc>'ance  among  tho 
of  his  daughter  and  eventual  heiress,  Isa 
until  in  1604  it  was  conceded  to  Marj-  Ke^i 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  in  the  person 
whose  son  it  became  united  to  the  earldom 
Westmoreland.  In  1762,  and  again  in  l'^ 
it  once  more  fell  into  abeyance,  but  ult 
mately  devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stapl<<o« 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Despencer,  Hugh  lb  {d.  1265),  wb^ca 
of  the  leaders  of  the  baronial  oppoation  t 
Henry  III.  In  1268  he  was  chosen  aa  ow 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  bann 
at  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  in  1260  ^ 
appointed  Justiciar,  which  office  he  held  tii 
1262.  In  the  next  year  he  was  once  niAi 
advanced  to  the  justiciarship,  and  when  th 
war  broke  out  he  headed  the  citizens  c 
London  in  their  attacks  on  the  houses  of  ti 
royalists.  He  fought  bravely  at  Lewfs,  to^ 
a  prominent  part  in  the  government  i 
De  Montfort,  and  fell  with  Earl  Simon  l^  tb 
battle  of  Evesham.  His  death  is  celebratM  a 
one  of  the  political  songs  of  the  time,  whiv 
Mr.  Blaauw  translates  as  f oUows : — 

"  Despencer  true,  tbe  good  Sir  Hngh, 
Our  justice  and  our  friend, 
Boroe  down  with  wrong  amidst  tbe  throof . 
Has  met  bia  wretched  end."* 

Despencer,   Hugh  l«  (rf.  1326\  ^"j 

of  the  above,  and  known  as  "  the  Youn^'i- 
married  Eleanor  de  Clare,  one  of  the  ^  ^ 
heiresses  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucert^^r.  H 
was  soon  involved  in  quarrels  with  tf 
husbands  of  the  other  co-heiresses,  ^^ 
the  favour  shown  him  by  the  king  ww.^'^j. 
great  part  of  the  baronage  against  hiffi-  °* 


r  >t  BonniKbbri<lge(1322).  IV  suuceoii  uf  Iho 
I  qiie«ti  aiul  Mortiincr  in  U20  obliged  him  to 
Dm,  but  be  wag  raptiuwl.  and  beheaded  nt 
ilifrtiford  by  Jlorlinier'a  orders.  Thu  objctta 
of  Itie  I>ecpenc«ts  seem  to  tiuve  beta  primurily 
«t4h8b,  and  Uii^y  ouvd  but  littlu  for  the 
inttrtvta  of  the  king.  At  the  wine  time,  it  is 
rvidt^nt  tlut  they  wished  to  iiiureaiie  tbe 
un)>uitulici!  o(  tbe  House  o(  GommonB,  auil 
utt  It  to  c(iuiiterbalani«  the  bnconago.  But 
turj  vntiivljr  failed  in  their  aims  ;  tor  while 


Dvspenoer,  Henkv  lb  {d.  HOG),  was  the 
(rtandwiu  of  Hugh  la  Deapeneerthe  Younger. 
Id  13*0  he-  u'U  made  Biahop  of  Norwich,  and 
ID  138]  distinguiBhed  himwlf  by  putting 
i>«n  the  mi'idt  in  Norfolk.  In  1383  he 
uodntouk  as  expedition  to  Flanders,  by 
wkich,  nnder  the  Huise  of  a  cruaade  against 
the  adfaerenta  of  the  anti-Pape  ulement,  ha 
to  inflict  injury  on  tbe  Fnmcb.  lie 
i  Giarelion,  Vpres,  and  other  places, 
BDI  wu  eventually  obligal  to  retire,  and  ou 
Id*  return  to  England  waa  stripped  of  bin 
tctporalitieg  by  Lh«  king. 

Da     Tallano     non    conce&endo, 

STtrrra  or  liaaT).  i»  the  name  given  to  the 
tMtn  form  of  the  gi«at  HtatuCa  known  as 
Am  Gonllniiatio  Cartarum,  which  forbade  (1) 
■BT  laIUg«  or  aid  to  be  taken  by  the  king 
v^hoqt  this  consent  of  the  bishops,  earlH, 
laxini,  knights,  and  other  freemen  of  the 
iwim ;  (2)  any  prize  in  com,  leather,  or  wool, 
fc,  «rilIioiit  the  owner's  consent;  (3)  the 
mtltatt  {q.v-}.  Other  ulausee  confirmed  the 
dortan  and  liVriiei  of  both  clergy  and 
Iqv^n.  pnjrdonod  the  great  earls  and  their 
faitiaana,  whose  firmnean  had  secured  Edwiud'a 
cgMMit  ia  this  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
pMi^tifi  of  the  Charter.  Dr.  Htiibbs  con- 
Mmt  that  the  lAtin  form  nf  this  alatuta 
■•  ool  the  original,  but  rather  the  Frcncb  one, 
•Udi  do««  not  contain  the  word  lallagi,  and 
ii  coached  in  more  general  terms.  He  suggesta 
lial  the  IJitin  form  may  be  the  rough  draft, 
t»  intonnal  statement,  of  the  terms  of  the 
padGcatioa,  and  may  stand  in  the  same 
ftlation  to  the  French  form,  which  became 
tbe  permanent  law  of  thb  land,  as  the  Articles 
(4  tht  Bwons  stand  in  U<  the  Orwt  Charter 
i4  I'ila.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  aa  a 
Matnle  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  chief 
fonti  to  bo  noticed  in  comparing  the  Con- 
fasatia  CWrtajntm  with  the  Dc  Tallngio  aro 
that  tbe  forroer  does  not  contain  the  word 
■taHag*:"  the  latter  does  not  reserve  the 
ri^ila  nt  tbe  king;  the  fonnrr  renounces 
«dy  "mrli  manner  of  aidi,"  &c.,  while  the 
^■Bir  eontain*  no  inch  qualifying  words. 


Dettmgan,  Tna  Battle  or  (July  27, 
17*3),  was  fuut'ht  during  tbe  War  of  the 
Austrian  Suctession,  Lord  Sljiir,  who  was 
[ho  Engliiih  commander,  wished  Ui  drivu 
the  French  from  Germany,  and  aI*o,  if 
possiible,  to  invade  Alsace  and  LorTBine.  The 
Duke  de  Noaiiles,  the  French  commander, 
marvhed  into  Franconia  against  him.  Stair  lay 
idly  on  the  Maine  with  40,000  men,  awaiting 
IS,  000  subsidised  Hanoverians.  Nonilles 
scoured  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  Stair  marched  up  the  river  lowardB 
Franconia.  Ho  passed  Hflnau,  and  moved 
towards  Asrhaflenberg,  About  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  is  tbe  village  of  Dettingen. 
On  reaching  the  pkin  of  Dettingeo,  the 
English  found  that  De  Noaittea  had  oul- 
mardied  them,  and  thus  cut  tliem  off  from 
AeohaBenberg.  Hei'e  they  were  joined  by 
King  George  II-  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. It  was  dolermined  to  secure,  if 
posBible,  tbe  retreat  to  Hanau.  But  Noailles 
had  sent  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Gramniont, 
across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen.  Bridges 
were  thrown  acroes  the  Maine,  and  Kosillcs' 
cannon  played  on  the  retreating  English.  It 
was  determiuud  to  cut  a  way  through  Gram- 
mont's  forces.  The  French  comnunder, 
however,  leaving  a  strong  position  behind  a 
ravine,  advanced  to  the  attack,  thinking  he 
waa  only  opposed  by  the  advanced  troopa  of 
the  English.  Led  on  by  King  George,  the 
English  infantry  broke  through  the  Miemy- 
Grammont  retired  across  the  Maine ;  but  the 

loft  on  the  BeLd.  George,  wishing  to  extricate 
himteLf  from  his  dungerouB  position,  retrained 
from  pureult,  and  pushed  on  tor  Hanau. 
Stiur,  furicus  that  lus  advice  should  he  dis- 
re^nrded,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  Noailles  withdrew  into  Alsace, 
whither  ho  waa  followed  by  the  king,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun. 

Leckv,  Hiil.  of  SujKttrtih  Cmt.:  eualiope, 
BiA.  af  Eog, ,-  ATDSIh,  Maria  Thirvla. 

Deandfldit,  Archbiahop  of  Canturbnry 
[6So— fi64),  was  a  Weflt  Sanon  by  Wrlh. 
Hia  native  luimo  was  Frithona,  which 
he  changed  for  his  I^tin  appellation  on 
being  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
IB  t-Gmurkable  as  being  the  first  Enghahman 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric.  Ho  was  con- 
ciliatory towards  the  British  Church,  and 
Christianity  was  widely  extended  in  Menaa 
and  Northumbria  during  bis  episcopate. 

DsTUflS.  The  town  of  Dcvizoa  appears 
in  English  history  for  the  fimt  time  when 
Koger.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  built  his  great 
castle  here,  during  the  reign  of  Henrj'  I.  It 
wna  sun'endered  to  Stephen  by  his  son  Nigel, 
Biahop  of  Ely,  when  that  last-mentioned 
monarch  threatened  to  hang  Bishop  Roger's 
son  if  the  rebellion  was  persisted  in.  A  few 
yeat^  Inter  it  was  held  bv  PiLi-Hubert  p% 
bL'baJf  of  the  Empress  tlau4.  ^S 
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DeviseSf  Hichakd  of,  was  the  author  of 
a  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  from 
1189 — 1192.  This  fragment  is  of  consider- 
able  historical  value,  both  fur  the  incidents  of 
the  Third  Crusade  and  for  the  condition  of 
England  in  Richard's  absence.  Of  the  writer 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester, 
and  that  he  probably  died  before  the  completion 
of  his  work. 

Devon,  or  Devonshirey  Pberaob  of. 

The  •* third  penny"  of  the  county  of  Devon  is 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  Richard  de  Red- 
vers,  Baron  of  Okehampton,  who  died  1137. 
His  descendants  bore  indifferently  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Devon  or  of  Exeter  untd  the  failure 
of  the  eldest  line,  on  the  death  of  Isabel  de 
Redvers,  wife  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  1293.  The  earldom  was, 
however,  successfully  claimed,  1335,  by  a 
cousin  of  the  late  countess,  Hugh  Gourte- 
nay,  fifth  Baron  Ck>urtenay,  and  it  re- 
mained in  his  family  until  the  attainder  of 
Thomas  Courtenay,  sixth  earl,  1461.  In  1469, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Baron  of  Southwicke, 
was  created  Earl  of  Devon ;  but  he  was  be- 
headed in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  patent  of  his  creation  was  annulled  by  a 
statute  of  1485,  when  the  earldom  was  re- 
stored to  the  Courtenays  in  the  person  of 
Edward,  great  nephew  of  the  third  earl. 
Edward's  g^ndson,  Henry  Courtenay,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  1625,  but 
on  his  attainder,  in  1639,  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  His  son  Edward  was  re- 
stored to  both  titles;  his  death  without 
issue,  in  1666,  left  the  earldom  of  Devon  with- 
out a  claimant  until  1830 — 1,  when  it  was 
restored  to  William  Courtenay,  heir  male  of 
the  last  earl  of  the  Courtenay  family.  In  the 
interval,  in  1603,  another  earldom  of  Devon 
had  been  created  in  favour  of  Charles  Blount, 
eighth  Baron  Mountjoy,  in  whose  person  it 
became  extinct,  1606.  William  Cavendish, 
Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwicke,  was  created 
Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1618.  His  great- 
grandson,  William,  fourth  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  ^larquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  1694,  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688—9. 

Devon,  William  Couutenay,  Earl  of 
(rf.  1511),  was  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VII. 's 
quoen,  by  his  marriage  with  Edward  IV.'s 
daughter,  Catherine.  When  Perkin  Warbeck, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1497,  followed 
up  his  landing  in  Cornwall  by  the  active 
siege  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of 
Devon  was  foremost  among  the  English 
nobles  in  a  show  of  loyalty  to  Henry  VII., 
and  made  a  special  effort  to  relieve  the 
city  before  the  arrival  of  the  succours  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  the  king  himself.  In 
1504,  however,  being  implicated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk  by 


the  evidence  of  one  of  Henry  VII. 'a  spies,  l>ir 
Robert  Curson,  Courtenay  was  atuicul, 
and  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  P&rlumieijl 
of  that  year,  under  the  Speakership  of  Dudky, 
and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Towtir 
during  the  remainder  of  the  king's  Hfe. 

Devon,  Edward  Covutbxat,  £\rl  op 
{d.  1556),  was  the  son  of  Edward  Courtenay, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  was  the  eon  of  Sir 
William  Courtenay  and  Catherine,  damrhtir 
of  Edward  IV.  After  the  execution  uf  \m 
father,  in  1639,  for  conspiring  in  tuvotxr 
of  Reginald  Pole,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tuw^rj 
and  confined  there  until  his  release  by  Mar>', 
in  1663.  Wliilst  still  in  prison  he  was  spoken  u* 
as  the  probable  future  husband  of  the  qunm. 
On  the  announcement  of  Mary's  determiDatk.« 
to  wed  Philip  of  Spain,  a  strong  party  gather  n^ 
round  Courtenay,  and  urged  him  to  nLiny  th<:a 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  to  declare  her  quetn, 
whilst  they  imdertook  to  rouse  the  country, 
and  to  gather  together  a  sufficient  number  ui, 
men  to  ensure  success.  The  chi«^f  of  ih^ 
conspirators  were  Sir  Thomas  WyatU  ^ir 
James  Crofts,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Th^ 
plot  was,  however,  betrayed  to  Gardiner  by 
Courtenay,  and  the  robellioa  waa  ta&i.y 
crushed  by  the  courage  of  the  quitn. 
Courtenay,  mistrusted  and  despised  for  hii 
weakness,  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  anU 
shortly  afterwards  exiled.  He  died  at  Vcnii.-- 
in  1666.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  the  disaoht^^J 
ness  of  his  life  was  the  sole  cause  why  Man' 
would  not  consent  to  take  him  as  her  hitshanJ. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Froude :  **  He  was  too  cowardly  for  a  diQ- 
gerous  enterprise,  too  incapable  for  an  intri* 
cate  one,  and  his  weak  humour  made  m^ti 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  a  person  who.  t« 
save  himself,  might  at  any  moment  betray 
them. 

Noaillefl,  Ainhan»adtB  en  ilii9M«rr«  ;    Stoiiv. 
AnnaU  ;  Froude,  Hut.  of  Bng. 

DevoUi  Charles  Bix)unt,  Eakl  op  [b.  1  ofi*. 
d.  1606),  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mount j<^v 
Having  won  the  favour  of  Queen  EliJBab«*th,  h- 
became  a  rival  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  fo»!;;M 
a  duel,  though  afterwards  the  two  be<\inv 
great  friends.  In  1594,  Blount,  who  K*i 
now  become  Lord  Mountjoy  by  the  death  oi 
his  brother,  was  made  Governor  of  l\»rt*- 
mouth,  and  three  years  later  accompainiil 
Essex  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  ib* 
Azores.  In  1601  he  was  made  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  successfully  crushed  the  r^ 
hellion.  He  was  created  Earl  of  D»*\v<:. 
shire  by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  died  in  l€<n\ 

Devonshirev  William  Catekdian.  4tii 
Eahl  op,  afterwards  Duke  of  (6.  1 640,  <f.  1 7 1 J  > , 
sat  as  member  for  Derby  in  1661.  He  v..- 
swom  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1679,  but  at  tb 
end  of  the  year  he  petitioned  for  his  disnii^Al 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  opponent  «< 
the  court  party.     In  1685  he  was  insulted  in 
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agambling  honae  by  a  bravo  named  Colepepper. 

Indigtumt  at  meeting  this  man  at  court,  con-« 

tnmto  the  king's  promise,  he  publicly  insulted 

him,  after  he  had  declined  his  challenge.    Ue 

va>  tried  before  the  King's  Bench,  pleaded 

sruilty.  imd  was  fined  the  enormous  sum  of 

iiuO.OOO.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  hearing  that 

he  viB  about  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 

thi'  King's  Bench,  Jamesallowed  him  to  go  free, 

on  jEriring  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

He  eagerly  joined  the  Revolution  scheme,  and 

Txs  one  of  those  who  signed  the  invitation  to 

WiUiam  of  Orange.     AVhen  William  landed 

in  England,  Devonshire  appeared  in  arms  at 

D*Tb\%  and  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 

bt7.anie  the  head-quarters  of  the  X>{^orthem  in- 

^oiT'ition.     A  meeting  of  peers  was  held  at 

kL<  house  to  discuss  the  settlement  of  the 

cTuvQ.     Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was 

m.iik'  Lord   High     Steward,    and     Knight 

•-f    the   Garter.       On    the     departure     of 

William  to  Ireland,  Devonshire  was  created 

onv  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  and  vigorously 

Kp-rintended  the  fitting-out  of  the  fleet.    In 

l^'A  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Holland. 

He   was    accused,    apparently    falsely,    by 

PiWon  of  dealings  with  St.  Germains,  but 

tlf  kins:  declined  to  listen  to  the  confes^tion 

of  the  informer.     He  was  created  Duke  of 

l^evtinshireand  Marquis  of  Hartingtonin  1694. 

f*L  William's  departure  for  the  Netherlands, 

t*!  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 

Wc  sabac^iuently  find  him  declaring  against 

*^f  bill  on  the  Irish  land-grants.     He  also 

'•px*ed  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  on  which 

^  opinion  had   not  been  asked.     He  was 

p^spnt  at  the  death  of  William  HI.     He  was 

^T^ied  Lord  Steward  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

Apne,  and,  greatly  to  his  indignation,  dis- 

ai^  from  office  in  1710.    He  was  also  very 

ui'iignant  at  the  appointment  of  his  kinsman 

Ormonde  to  the  command  of  the  army.     "  In 

vmIU)  and  influence,*'  says  Macaulay,  *'  he  was 

>^^od  to  none  of  the  English  nobles,  and  the 

fnitTal  voice  designated  him  as  the  finest 

fnitleman  of  his  time.     His  magnificence, 

^s  tji^tes,  his  talents,  his  classical  learning, 

^  hisrh  spirit,  the  grace  and  urbanity  of 

ki'  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  enemies. 

Hi*>  eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pretend 

ttat  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted  from 

t^  widespread  contagion  of  that  age.*' 

Barnet,  Hwf .  o/Htf  (hen  Timt ;  Boyer,  i4niial«  ; 
Xacaulay,  Hiat.  «/  Ai0. ;  Kennet,  Cawnditik 
Mtmoin. 

Devonroil,  or  DBvoRorrLLA,  was  the 
<^nA4iter  of  Alan  of  Gralloway  and  of  Margaret, 
^iaijphter  of  David  of  Huntingdon.  In  1233 
^h«  married  John  de  Baliol,  the  Lord  of  Har- 
foait  and  Castle  Barnard,  in  England.  Upon 
tho  d^th  of  Alan  (1234),  the  husbands  of  his 
Ukn«  daughters  divided  his  territory  amongst 
ihf:m.  It  was  Devorgoil  who,  after  she  had 
l*'^ome  a  widow,  founded  and  endowed 
ijidlioi  College,  Oxford ;  and  it  was  her  son 


who  is  known  in  histor}"  as  the  King  of  Scot- 
land and  competitor  of  Robert  Bruce. 

D'Ewes.  Sir  Symoxds  {b.  1602,  d.  1650), 
was  educatea  at  Cambridge.  He  was  kniglited 
by  Charles  I.,  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  1 64 1 . 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  however,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  com- 
piled a  Journal  of  all  the  l^arliaments  (both 
Lords  and  Commons)  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign — a  work  which  was  published  several 
years  after  his  death,  in  1682«  and  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  domestic  events 
of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  ccntur}'.  His 
Mnnoirt  were  published  from  the  MSS.  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  Halliwell. 

DeydraSy  John  (1324),  wan  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  true  son  of  Edward  I., 
asserting  that  he  had  been  changed  in  his 
cradle.  The  unpopularity  of  Edward  II.  led 
some  people  to  give  credence  to  his  story, 
but  his  followers  were  few,  and  he  was 
quickly  seized  and  executed. 

Dhoondia  Wan^h.  was  an  Afghan  chief 
who  took  service  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  On  the 
final  capture  of  Seringapatam,  1799,  he  es- 
caped, and  commenced  a  career  of  plunder 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  pursued  by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  defeated,  and  killed  Sep- 
tember 10,  1799. 

Dialogns  de  Scaccario  ib  the  title  of 

a  work  compiled  in  the  twelfth  centur}" 
by  Hichard  Fitz-Nigel,  at  one  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bishop  of  London 
from  1189 — 1198.  This  treatise  is  divided  into 
two  books,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  a 
scholar.  The  first  book,  in  eighteen  chapters, 
describes  what  the  Exchequer  is :  the  origin 
of  its  name,  the  duties  of  its  various  officers, 
with  their  rights  and  honours,  the  definition 
of  the  various  legal  terms  used  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  such  as  hundred,  mur- 
drum, danegeld,  county,  &c.,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Treasury.  The  second  book, 
divided  into  twenty -eight  chapters,  treats  of 
summonses,  the  rendering  of  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  The 
Lialogus  de  Seaecario  was  first  printed  by 
Madox  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer^  and 
has  been  again  published  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his 
Select  Charters.  The  date  of  its  composition  is 
probably  about  the  year  1176  or  1177.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  importance,  and  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  administrative  system  of  the 
Angevin  kings. 

Diamond,  Thb  Battle  of,  was  a  great 
faction  fight  fought  near  a  hamlet  bear- 
ing this  name  in  Armagh,  on  September  21, 
1795,  between  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  and  the 
Defenders  (q.v.).  The  victory  remained  with 
the  former  party,  who  slew  forty-eight  of 
their  opponents.  It  was  shortly  after  this  fight 
that  the  first  Osange  Lodge  was  founded. 
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DicetOf  Ralph  db  {d,  1210),  was  a  chroni- 
cler, whose  writings  are  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  reigos  of  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.  This  author  was  for  a  long  period 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex. The  former  office  he  appears  to  have  held 
as  early  as  1163,  while  to  the  latter  he  was 
elected  in  1181.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
caused  a  survey  of  the  estates  of  that  church 
to  be  made,  part  of  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  has  been  issued  by  the  Camden  Society, 
under  the  title  of  The  Domesday  of  St.  Faufs. 
Ralph  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  many 
important  missions  by  Henry  II.,  and  assisted 
Archbishop  Baldwin  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  I.  His  two  principal  works  are 
Abbreviationes  Chronicorum  and  Imagines  His- 
toriarum.  The  former  of  these  consists  of  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creatiou  down  to 
1147,  and  is  largely  composed  of  extracts  from 
classical  and  mediaeval  writers.  In  parts  it  is 
largely  based  on  Robert  de  Monte,  a  writer  who 
is  the  primary  authority  for  the  early  years 
(1147 — 1158)  of  Ralph's  more  important 
Imoffines.  But  even  this  last  work  can  only  be 
described  as  contemporaneous,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  year  1173  to  its 
conclusion,  1201,  for  which  period  it  is  of 
considerable  value.  Several  minor  historical 
documents  are  ascribed  to  the  same  hand. 
Ralph  de  Diceto's  histories  have  been  edited 
by  Br.  Stubbs  for  the  RoUs  Scries. 

Digby,  SiK  Ebnblm  {b.  1603,  d.  1665), 
was  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was 
executed  for  his  share  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
In  1628  he  undertook  a  privateering  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  defeating  a  Venetian 
squadron  at  Scanderoon.  In  1636  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and  was  employed  by  the  queen, 
three  years  later,  to  obtain  money  from  his 
co-ruligionists.  During  the  gfreater  part  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  he  lived 
abroad,  occupying  himself  with  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy.  A  literary  contempo- 
rary compared  him  to  Pico  dcUa  Mirandola 
for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  a 
scientific  one  styled  him  "the  Pliny  of  his 
tme  for  lying."  "The  truth  is,"  says  John 
Evelyn,  "  Sir  Kenelm  was  an  arrant  mounte- 
bank." 

DiggeSy  Sill  Dudley  (b.  1583,  d,  1639),  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  James  I.'s  reign, 
and  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  king 
on  public  business :  as,  for  example,  on  the 
embassy  to  Husda  in  1618.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  managers  of  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment in  1626.  He  was  imi)risoned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  for  his  language  against 
the  court,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  he 
strongly  advocated  the  Petition  of  Right.  He 
subsequently  made  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  in  1630  had  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
l^IasterHhip  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  that  office 
from  1636  to  his  death  in  1639. 


IMlke.  SibCharlbs  (6.  1843),  the  son  of 
•Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Aft^r  leaiiiig 
college,  he  made  a  prolonged  tour  through  tii» 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  and 
India.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  volasit- 
called  Greater  Britain^  which  attracted  mni 
attention.  He  was  elected  in  1868  in  the 
Radical  interest  member  for  Chelsea.  Id  I  ^'1 
he  moved  in  the  House  for  an  inquiry  into  thf 
Civil  List.  In  1880  he  took  office  as  Undsi 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  Ihil 
became  President  of  the  Local  Govemmts: 
Board. 

XMnknr  Sao.  The  title  of  the  chi'f 
minister  of  Scindiah.  In  1 86 1 ,  under  the  n^ w 
Act,  he  became  one  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India. 

Dirlaton  CastlOy  sevoi  miles  north  of 
Haddington,  was,  after  a  long  siege,  taki-n  ty! 
Bishop  Anthony  Beck  for  Edward  I.,  in  129>». 
It  was  destroyeid  in  1650  by  General  Liunben.| 

Disarminff  Acts  (Ibeland).     Bv  tht* 

7  WilL  and  Mary,  1695,  all  Catholic* Vew 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  excepting  crJy 
those  who  were  protected  by  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  and  other  Articles,  and  who  ver«| 
consequently  allowed  to  keep  a  sword  uid 
pistols,  also  a  fowling-piece.  By  the  same  Act 
any  horse  must  be  given  up  to  a  Prot'-htuit 
on  tender  of  five  guineas.  All  gun-makKri 
were  to  be  Protestants,  and  to  admit  only 
Protestiint  apprentices.  Every  justice  of  tbd 
peace  might  search  for  arms.  The  Act  '^^^ 
not  very  strictly  carried  out.  In  1730.  ht 
instance,  a  (^atholic  gentleman  was  convicttio^ 
carrying  arms,  but  acquitted  because  the  X^i 
applied  only  to  those  aUve  at  the  time  In  1  T'd 
Lord  Gormanstown  and  some  other  gcntltmt oj 
appeared  at  Trim  Assizes  with  their  sworvi? 
they  were  convicted,  but  after  an  apology,  pirj 
doned  on  the  petition  of  the  Grand  Jury.  In 
1739  a  new  Disarming  Act  was  passed,  bn 
little  observed.  In  1793  these  Acts  wen?  iv 
pealed  as  regards  Catholics,  but  a  new  Aot 
George  III.)  was  passed  forbidding  any  yktsx 
to  keep  arms  without  a  licence,  and  allowing 
a  search  for  arms  to  be  made. 

Discipline,  The  Book  op  (1561),  H 
the  name  given  to  a  compilation  adoptc-d  by 
the  Reformers  in  Scotland  as  a  basis  i'J 
the  re-organisation  of  their  Church  and  i*> 
practice.  It  did  not,  however,  receive  tin* 
sanction  of  the  Estates.  In  1581  the  4^v*^ 
Book  of  Diseipiine  was  issued,  with  a  \-i*'V  t » 
rcp^ulate  the  whole  system  of  the  Chun'h  <■' 
Scotland,  but  likewise  failed  to  pass  tb.- 
Estates. 

DisinHeritadf  The,  was  the  nara^ 
given  to  the  remnant  of  the  baronial  party 
who  held  out  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  « 
general  sentence  of  forfeiture  having  Nvn 
issued  against  all  those  who  had  fou«:ht 
on  the  side  of  Do  Montfort  The  di-'in- 
herited  lonis  occupied  Kenilwoxth  and  the 


Itli'  ot  Ely  ;  the  (ormar  place  Burrendered 
■t  the  end  ol  1366,  on  Uie  term*  givun  by  tho 
"  Dictum  of  KeiUlworlh."  but  th'iso  who 
wrre  luKriUing  to  accept  them  muiolAinnl 
the  atruggle  in  the  Islo  ot  Ely.  The  tatter 
pirty  wu  nut  n<lul^^  tiU  I2fi7.  but  vns 
Ken  thai  alluviHl  IhP  aame  l«nn*  thnt  tho 
defenders  of  Keuilwurtb  had  olitiuned. 

Disinherited  Barons,  Tke,  were 
onainlordi  who  had  clnimiin  Scotland,  and 
Ao  wboM  behalf  it  wu  provided  by  the 
Tnmtt  ot  Harliuauptoa.  13*28,  "  that  tbey 
riiaulS  b«  f«ator»l  to  their  lands  and  estates, 
■hereof  Uui  King  of  Scotj  had  tukcn  poasea- 
ncn-"  The  Scotch  regencj,  on  varioui  pre- 
tot*,  dchiycd  to  carry  out  this  article,  the 
Hill  If  bMOK  that  the  bdroiw  rewlved  to 
Mipport  £3wBTd  Baliol  and  to  invade 
:4calk>i<L  Chief  runongrt  them  were  Beau- 
nont  ^rl  of  Bochiui,  Tbomaa  Lord  Wake, 
Dtrid  <te  Stnthbogie,  and  Henry  dc  Fecrera. 
Ita  Out  VKOtm  of  Baliol  (1331),  the  baiODS 
tiFa>ui  to  quarrel  amongst  tboinxelvea  over 
Ihrir  spoils,  nnd  Baliol  »ooa  bad  to  quit  the 
ktn^aiD  hi-  hud  partiuHy  won. 

Diflpenaing  Power,  The,  was  the  name 
riicn  to  tho  royal  prerogatiTB,  by  which  the 
tinmgn  wut  enabled  to  exempt  individuuU 
Inm  Ihf  operation  of  the  penal  lawB.  It  is 
■atlagoo*  to,  and  frequently  confusMl  with, 
thi  Suttfmdu^  Auvr,  by  which  a  right  was 
dainwd  to  abrogate  one  or  coore  statutee 
oninly.  The  origin  of  this  idea  may  be 
tnmd  to  tlw  indent  royal  prerogative  ot 
pidaniag  individual  oSeiulers,  frum  which, 
IB  aft  «^  cuf  Dnacientitic  legislation,  the 
liMuition  to  s  power  of  fvevioiuly  annulling 
tbe  paultion  of  ■  statute  was  eniy.  It  found 
muilmaiice  in  the  clause  iim-aMatilt,  "any 
Lv  la  the  contrary,"  introduced  by  the 
ato  their  Bulla  in  the  thirteenth 
Ilcnry  Itl.  iinilatod  Ihis  clause  in 
pivfUiQatiana  and  grants,  but  not  without 
pirtflst ;  and  in  1391  the  Commons  granted 
to  Rtcbaiil  XL  tlio  light,  with  the  consent  of 
(hr  torda.  of  dispensing  with  the  Statute  ot 
iVoviaot*  until  tho  nmit  Parliament,  ftsSL-rt- 
io;.  liovcvcT.  that  this  was  a  novelty,  and 
riaoiiid  not  be  dmwtt  into  a  precedent.  Tlie 
tirm  ■••  o(  tho  dispensing  power  nlone  madu 
it  pgvnUn  to  conihine  the  rotcntion  of  tha 
Matntw  of  IViTiaora  and  Prirmunire  with 
frimdly  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The 
piw»»  wna  frequently  disnntod  by  Parlia- 
nnt,  and  alihough  assi'rted  by  Henry  V.  in 
Ills,  with  ragnrd  to  a  Uw  for  eipeUing 
•S>ml  from  Ihe  bingdnin.  a  statute  passed  in 
lt44.  bmiling  the  patentii  of  shcrifh  to  a 
TBtr,  MDediUly  forbade  the  king  to  didpcnnc 
nih  this  provision,  or  to  remit  the  penalties 
(or  bMlnng  it.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  dis- 
fettdng  power  was  frMjunntly  employed  (the 
lodiEM  even  deciding  that  tho  king  might 
!CnM  nMiitiona  to  the  statute  of  1144) : 
kilia  this  rasgaan 
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introduced,  by  an  agreement  among  lawyers, 
that  the  king  could  not  dispeose  with  the 
penalties  for  an  oSonca  affaiiut  the  common 
law  («n/iun  in  K),  but  only  of  one  created  by 
statute  imnlmH  prohihilum) ,  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  tho  diapenaing  power 
became  almost  uolimited  ;  it  wai  true  tbiit  the 
king  could  not  dispense  with  future  Acts  of 
I'arliament,  but  ho  could  "  with  things  in 
future  whereof  he  hath  an  inheritance."  The 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  failed  to  decide  finally 
the  limits  of  this  prerogative,  either  during 
the  Tudors  or  tho  two  flrit  Stuarts,  by  whom 
it  was  frequently  exercised:  Lord  Coke,  fur 
inetancs.  leaving  the  question  aa  ho  found  it 
by  dei'iding  that  "no  Act  of  Pailiaroent  may 
bind  the  king  &om  any  prerogatire  which  is 
inseparable  from  his  person,  so  that  he  may 
not  dispense  with  it  by  a  nmi-aliflaHli, 
After  the  Hcstorntion  the  dispenaing  power 
was  revived  by  Charles  II.  for  the  new 
purpose  of  admitting  Catholics  to  ofltce,  and 
in  virtue  of  it,  bo  issued  the  Declatstion  of 
Indulgence.  In  1CT3  the  country  p«rty 
ventured  to  challenge  the  right,  asseiting, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  was 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  by  tbreulcn- 
ing  to  withhold  supplies,  induced  the  king  to 
cancel  the  Declaration.  James  II.,  however, 
determined  to  use  tho  power  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  parpoae  ot  admitting  Catholics 
to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  offices, 
and,  after  dismissing  refractory  judges  and 
barnEtera,  brought  Uie  question  to  nn  issue 
in  Sir  Edward  Hale's  case  (168ej.  This  was 
a  collnaiue  actiou — the  plaintiff,  Oodden, 
being  tho  defendant's  servant,  who  claimed 
as  an  informer  a  penalty  of  £500,  to  which 
his  master  was  liable  for  holding  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  without  taking  the 
Siicrameht.  The  defendant  pleaded  letteiR 
patent  from  the  king,  ond  the  judges,  with 
one  eici'pti™,  dwiiir-it  tbr.l  th.'  king  might 
dispense   nilii   [lu.rl   ■ii.iiiid-   in    pirtieuW 

Bntimnlv,  ys  -iiilt.i    II  ill. mi   In  bnve"5*nlr:d 

the  COndcFllIlfLtiMH    nl    III.'    ]|..ii3<i   of    Stustt." 

Armed  with  this  wtapoii,  Janics  ininicdiately 
proceeded  to  admit  Koman  tulholic  lords  to 
tha  Privy  Council,  and  to  authorise  tleigy- 
men  to  hold  benefices.  For  lhr.se  nnd  other 
arbitrary  acts  he  lost  tho  crown,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  aboliiihed  both  the  Suspending 
and  Ihspensing  power,  declaring  that  "  the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  and  the 


protended  po^-er  of  dispensing  with  laws  by 
regal  authority  without  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
it  iinth  been  assumed  and  exorcised  of  late, 
is  illegal." 


Broom,  ConH.  f^w;  HwnnliiT.,  HMt.  o/Knv., 

THiTftflli.  Behjauin.     [BeAcoMSFiEui.^  _ 
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Disaentem.    [Nonconfo&mists.] 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  (7  and  8 

Vict.).  In  1844  Lord  Lyndhurst  carried  this 
measui'O,  which  provided  that  wher^  the 
founder  had  not  expressly  defined  the  doctrines 
or  form  of  worship  to  be  observed,  the  usage 
of  twenty -five  yeara  should  give  trustees  a  title 
to  their  endowment.  Its  occasion  was  an  attack 
by  some  of  the  Nonconformists  on  the  ten 
I^esby  terian  congregations  which  had  diverged 
into  Unitarianism  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  had  in  most  instances  con- 
siderable endowments. 

Di'Vine  Right.  In  England  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  of  sovereigns  grew  up  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  flourished  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  idea  of  the  sacrcdness  of 
hereditary  right  had  made  great  progress 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  false  pedi- 
gree put  forth  by  Henry  of  Lancaster  to 
justify  his  claim  to  the  crown,  the  history 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  the  thcor>'  by  which  Richard  III. 
strove  to  justify  his  usurpation,  and  the  care 
with  which  Henry  VII.  guarded  his  heredi- 
tary' title  against  an^'thing  which  might  seem 
to  impair  it,  mark  the  advance  of  this  view. 
The  theory  of  election  fell  more  and  moro 
into  the  background.  At  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  king  was  presented  to  the 
people  as  their  lawful  and  undoubted  sovereign 
befora  he  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  Thus  the  ver>' 
form  of  an  election  contract  was  destroyed. 
The  accession  of  James  I.  was  the  triumph  of 
hereditar}'  over  Parliamentary  title.  The 
resolution  which  recogniised  him  as  king 
stated,  **  that  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  England,  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  the  realm  of  England  .  .  . 
did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and 
imdoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to 
your  most  excellent  Majesty,  as  being  lineally, 

t'ustly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  the 
ilood  royal  of  this  realm.*'  Already  in  two 
of  the  religious  confessions  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign — the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man 
(1537)  and  the  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudi- 
tion (1543^ — ^the  duty  of  passive  obedience  had 
been  ostaolished  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fifth  commandment.  In  the  Canons  of 
1606  the  clergj'  went  so  far  in  enforcing  this 
view  that  the  king  felt  that  the  obedience 
they  demanded  for  a  de  facto  king  under- 
mined his  hereditary  title.  He  was  also 
obliged,  at  the  complaint  of  Parliament,  to 
condemn  the  theory  of  his  absolute  power 
put  forth  by  Cowell,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Law  Dictionary. 
Under  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Commons 
complained  of  the  sermons  of  Sibthorpe  and 
Main  waring  (1627)«  and  in  their  remonstrance 
of  May  26, 1642,  asserted  that  the  **  erroneous 
maxim  being  infused  into  princes  that  their 


kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may 

do  with  them  what  they   will,  as  if  tbii 

kingdoms  were  for  them  and  not  they  f>:r 

their  kingdoms    .     .     .      was  the  root  of  .ij 

the  subjects'   misery.'*     The  Act  by  which 

Charles  II.  was  made  to  succeed  immediately 

on  his  father's  death,  and  his  reign  dated  n,  - 

cordingly,  was  a  practical  acknowledgement  -a 

the  doctrine  of  divine  right.    The  Church  u* 

the  Restoration  made  the  absolute  datv  J 

non-resistance  part  of  its  teaching,  and  it  wm 

also  made  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Ruh 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  proclaimed  this  duty. 

and  the  former  university  burnt  the  works  of  its 

opponents.    Closely  connected  with  the  d-K- 

trine  of  the  divine  right  was  Uie  custom  «>f 

touching  for  the  "  king's  evil,"  which  waiJ.  in 

the  eyes  of  the  people,  "a  visible,  palpable 

attestation  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of  the 

royal  line."  A  Latin  service  for  this  ceremony 

had  been  drawn  up  under  Henry  ATI. ;  undtT 

Charles  I.  an  English  one  took  its  plac^.  &ni 

during  the  reign  of  Anne  was  inserted  in  \}i^- 

Prayer  Book.     In  a  single  year  Charles  II. 

touched  8,500  persons ;  in  the  course  of  hi5 

reign    it    is    estimated    that    one    hundr^^i 

thousand  persons  received  his  healing  touch. 

William  III.  naturally  never  atteinptf4  to 

exercise  this  power,  but  Anne  revived  tV 

ceremony.     It  was  again  abandoned  by  tbt 

Hanoverian  kings,  and  the  practice  was  only 

maintained  by  the  exiled  heirs  of  the  Stuarta 

During  the  same  yean  the  theory  of  dirisr 

right  was  passing  away.      It  revived  undtr 

Anne,  and  its  efficacy  was  preached  by  Sach*>- 

verell  and  other  divines.    But  when  GeoxiTf  I. 

came  to  the  throne,  with  a  title  based  on  tbt- 

Act  of  Settlement  alone,  it  was  impossiblf^  f'  r 

any  party  which  accepted  the   Hanovemn 

succession  to  still    mamtain    this   dodrirf 

Moreover,  as  the  Tories  were  in  opposition. 

they  had  no  motive  for  exalting  the  monarchv. 

llie  sole  party  which  continued  to  make  th~« 

tenet  part  of  their  faith  was   the  Jacolatt 

party,  and  it  became  practically  exUnct  by  thr 

accession  of  George  III. 

Sir  B.  Filmer,  Originol  of  Gwtmrtun^  16SS,  u:>l 
PolUical  Disoowraes,  1680. 

Dodington,  Georob  Bcbb  {b,  16.^1. 
d.  1762),  was  a  politician  of  some  pToiiiinen.«- 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  ceotan'- 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1715  as  memUr 
for  Winchelsea,  and  was  almost  at  i^n^- 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  vh-*r 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and  n> 
mainS  till  1717.  He  inherited  a  nuc* 
nificent  property,  and  attached  him^'lf  t- 
Walpole's  party,  but  deserted  that  miiu^t-  r 
in  1741.  Before  this  he  had,  in  173T.  u^^-^ 
all  his  influence  with  Frederick,  PriD04«  «- 
Wales,  to  dissuade  him  from  openly  ettti-i.: 
his  father  at  defiance,  but  was  one  of  the  \<^^' 
ing  friends  and  counsellors  of  the  prinr*'  t  -^ 
many  years.  After  holding  several  ofi^"■^ 
he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  I/r«. 
Bute,  in  the  first  year  of  George  III.'s  rci^ 
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and  was  by  that  nobleman's  influenoe  created 
Baron  Meloombe.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  his  new  honours,  but  died  the  next 
year.  He  had  some  daims  to  being  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Thomson  dedicated  his  Summer.  Among  his 
Ihenda  were  Young,  Fielding,  and  Lvttleton. 
He  left  behind  him  a  Diary  (pubhshed  in 
1784),  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading 
authoritiea  for  the  minor  history  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

Dodowahf  The  Battlb  of  (1826),  took 
place  on  the  Gold  Coast,  between  a  British 
force,  under  Colonel  Purdon,  and  the 
AshanteeSy  who,  after  fighting  with  des- 
perate bravery,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 


%  Tub  Battlb  of  (875),  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Danes,  under 
rhorstem,  over  Constantino  and  the  men  of 
Alban.  As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Conslantine  was  compelled  to  cede  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Boss,  and  Moray  to  the  invaders. 
Dollar  is  on  the  borders  of  Fife  and  Perth- 
shire. 

BoUy'a  ^'^^  '^"^  Biorr  at,  occurred  on 
Jaly  12,  1849.  Fifteen  hundred  Orangemen 
marched  through  this  defile,  which  is  near 
CastleweUan,  to  congratulate  the  Earl  of 
BodeOyibmr  provincial  grand  master.  On  their 
way  back  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Boman 
Catholics,  an  attack  which  the  Protestants 
vere  not  slow  to  return.  The  result  of  the 
sfhay  waa  that  Uie  latter  bodv  drove  back 
their  opponents,  who  left  four  dead  and  forty 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  question  was 
taken  up  in  Parliament,  and  the  Earl  of 
Hoden  was  eventually  dismissed  from  his  lord- 
lieutenancy. 

AmtMol  JUfiMttr  ;  Hmuard**  Dtbaim,  1849. 


is  the  name  given  to  the 
sreat  survey  of  England,  made  by  order  of 
W^illiam  the  Conqueror.  The  name  is  not 
found  before  the  Dialogu*  de  Seaeeario  (q.v.^, 
in  which  (i.  16)  it  is  said  that  the  Englisn 
called  the  book  of  the  survey  '*  Domesdei,'* 
or  "the  day  of  judgment,'*  because  of  the 
•strictneM  of  the  examination.  It  has  also 
been  held  to  refer  to  the  day  of  holding  the 
courts  at  which  the  inquest  was  made.  In 
1084  England  was  threatened  with  invasion 
by  Canute  of  Denmark.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  year  the  king  laid  a  heavy  **  geld,"  or 
tax,  on  all  England  of  six  shillings  on  the 
hide.  The  invasion  of  the  Northmen  was 
not  made.  The  threatened  danger,  however, 
and  the  tax  which  seems  connect^  with  it, 
probably  made  the  Conqueror  anxious  to  as- 
certain  the  capabilities  of  his  kingdom,  both 
ax  regards  defence  and  taxation.  At  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Witan,  after  "  deep 
rp€*ech  "  with  the  great  men,  the  king  ordered 
tHat  a  survey  of  the  kingdom  should  be  made. 
f*^  the  purpose  of  the  sur\'ey  the  country 
divided   into   distiicts,  imd  a  body  of 


commissioners  was  sent  to  hold  an  inquest  in 
each  district.  The  names  of  those  sent  into 
the  midland  counties  are  preserved,  and  show 
that  men  of  high  position  were  employed  in 
the  work.  They  were  bidden  to  inquire  who 
held  each  estate  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  what 
its  value  was  at  the  two  dates,  whether  that 
value  could  be  raised,  and  by  what  title  it 
was  held.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  an 
estate  was  capable  of  contributing  a  larger 
sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  minute  inquiries 
were  to  be  made  as  to  its  extent,  and  the 
men  and  beasts  it  supported.  The  commis- 
sioners gained  their  mformation  in  the  way 
in  which  such  matters  were  usually  managed 
in  England.  They  took  the  same  witness  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  French  (foreign)  baions, 
and  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  pnest,  the 
reeve,  and  six  villeins  of  each  township  :  that 
is,  they  learned  the  particulars  they  wished 
to  know  by  answers  made  on  oath  in  the 
hundred  court.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  an  inquest  had  been  held  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  land  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Etheured  the  country  had  been  surveyed 
and  divided  for  the  assessment  of  the 
danegeld,  and  an  inquest  seems  to  have  been 
held  for  the  geld  of  1084.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  had  not  been  of  the 
searching  nature  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Such  an  inquiry  was  hateful  to  Englishmen. 
**  It  is  shame  to  tell,"  writes  the  chronicler, 
*'  what  he  thought  it  no  shame  for  him  to  do. 
Ox  nor  cow  nor  swine  was  left  that  was  not 
set  down  upon  his  writ."  The  commissioners 
wrote  their  reports  on  separate  rolls,  and 
their  notes  were  afterwards  abridged  and 
arranged  by  the  king^s  clerks.  The  inquest 
was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1086.  With 
its  completion  must  be  connected  the 
assembly  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  oath 
taken  to  William.  As  the  king  appeared  in 
the  survey  as  the  one  lord  of  every  man*s 
land,  BO  on  its  completion  all  landholders 
swore  fealty  to  him,  "  whose  men  so  ever 
the^  were."  He  added  a  fresh  obligation, 
which  bound  all  landholders  equally  to  the 
mere  bond  of  tenure  which  connected  his 
tenants  with  himself. 

Questions  of  right,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  inquest,  led  to  irritation  and  to  some  blood- 
shed. With  matters  of  title  the  commissioners 
did  not  concern  themselves  further  than  to  re- 
cord the  conflicting  claims,  and  in  doing  this, 
they  treated  the  people  of  each  race  alike. 
Cases  of  illegal  occupation  are  often  ranged 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  include 
possessions  gained  by  defective  or  disputed 
titles,  as  well  as  by  acts  of  violence.  These 
are  the  terra  oecupata  of  the  western  shires, 
and  the  invagiones  of  Essex,  &c.  Few  in- 
dications can  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
violence  of  the  Conquest.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of   each  landholder  are    settled 
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by  those  of  hia  atUeeestoTy  and  the  date  at 
which  these  are  ascertained  is  that  of  the  death 
of  King  Edward,  expressed  in  the  Winchester 
edition  of  Domesday  by  T.  R.  £.,  and 
in  the  Exeter  edition  by  the  phrase  ea  die  qua 
rex  E.  vivusfuit  et  mortuua.  There  is  seldom 
anything  to  show  that  the  new  possessor  did 
not  succeed  his  anieceawr  peacefully,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  reference  to  the  reign  of  Harold 
is  avoided.  Nevertheless,  the  record  bears 
witness  to  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  the  lands 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  class, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  smaller  owners 
also,  to  widespread  devastation,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  many  boroughs.  Two  systems  of  measure- 
ment are  used  in  Domesday :  the  one  by  the 
hide^  the  other  by  the  earucate.  The  hide  is 
used  to  signify  an  area  of  a  certain  rating 
value.  It  is  an  old  English  term,  and  though 
it  implies  an  area,  seems  in  Domesday  at  least 
to  be  of  uncertain  extent.  The  foreign  caru- 
cate  is  the  co-relative  of  the  hide,  but  has  a 
more  constant  reference  to  area.  It  is  some- 
times used  of  land  which  is  non-hidated,  i.e., 
not  rated  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  both 
hide  and  carucate  the  terra  ad  unam  earucamj 
or  one  plough-land  of  definite  extent,  is  a 
principal  factor.  (On  these  matters  reference 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  Eyton's  learned  works.) 
As  regards  feudal  organisation,  Domesday 
tells  us  nothing.  The  king  has  become  the 
overlord  of  all ;  to  him  all  aUke  are  bound,  all 
title  is  derived  from  his  grant.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  condition  of  tenure  different 
from  those  which  existed  before  the  Conquest. 
Knights*  fees  and  feudal  incidents  are  matters 
of  later  development. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  preserved  in 
different  books.  The  Domesday  Book  is  the 
name  which  properly  belox^gs  to  the  two 
volumes  called  the  Exchequer  Domeadaf/f  or, 
to  use  the  title  contained  in  the  book  itself, 
the  Liber  de  fFintonia.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  gives,  in  a  short  form,  the  survey  of 
thirty  counties;  the  second  contains  longer 
reports  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  All 
the  survey  is  thus  embraced  by  the  two 
volumes,  for  no  report  was  made  of  the  four 
northern  counties,  nor  of  Lancashire,  except 
as  regards  the  Fumess  district.  The 
volume  called  the  Exon  Domesday^  from 
being  in  the  care  of  the  chapter  of  Exeter, 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
The  Inquisitio  Eiienaia  is  devoted  to  the 
possessions  and  claims  of  the  abbey  of  Ely. 
Mr.  Freeman  considers  that  "  these  three, 
the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, the  Exon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio 
Eliensis,  are  the  original  record  of  the 
survey  itself,  which  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an 
abridged  shape.'*  Though  this  may  be  true 
of  the  other  two  volumes,  as  regards  the 
Exon  Dotnesdai/,  Mr.  Eyton  has  shown  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  stood  in  any  such  re- 


lation to  the  more  concisely  expressed  re- 
cord, and  from  internal  evidence  is  led  U> 
believe  that  no  "single  entry  of  the  £x- 
ohequer  codex  was  copied  or  abstracted  from 
the  Exeter  edition.**  With  the  Exon  Lomet- 
day  some  leaves  of  the  geld-inquest  of  lOM 
are  carelessly  bound  up. 

Freeman,  ^oi-man  Con^ttciC,  !▼.,  e.  21,  t.,  c.  S, 
and  App. ;  Eyton,  Ke\i  to  lionw^Vi  Homtai^n 
Studies^  DoTft  uid  SoTMrn^;  Sir  H.  Ellis.  i«- 
trodwAxon  to  J)<*m9»Aa^.  The  Dome«daj  Book 
wns  reprinted  by  tbe  Kec<>rdCommiMioin,  171C— 
1810,  ondin  fac-simile  1864-5.  [J.  li.] 

Dominieay  the  largest,  though  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  & 
Sunday,  and  named  by  him  in  commemorv- 
tion  of  the  day.  It  was  at  fijret  colonised  by 
the  French,  but  in  1754  was  captured  by  Uie 
British  forces,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  thousrh 
many  French  remained  on  the  island.  In 
1778  it  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  va> 
taken  by  them  in  1 78 1 ,  and  retained  for  a  peiicd 
of  two  years.  In  1796  another  attack  wi< 
made  on  Dominica,  and  in  1805  the  island 
was  once  more  ravaged  by  A  French  fort^- 
under  La  Grange.  In  1813  Dominica  vifcs 
the  scene  of  a  Maroon  war,  but  the  iojur^ 
gents  wez-e  speedily  crushed ;  and  the  insur- 
rection was  made  a  pretext  for  the  employ- 
ment of  most  severe  measures  against  the 
slaves.  In  1871  Dominica  joined  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Leeward  Islands  (q.v.),  having,' 
previously  enjoyed  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Attwood,  Hist,  of  Dominica. 

Domixiica,  The  Battle  of  (April  1 2, 1 7B21 . 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  vavA 
power  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  9th  of  April 
the  division  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  which,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  had  got  separated  frbio 
the  rest  of  tiie  fleet  under  Rodney,  had  main- 
tained  for  an  hour  an  unequal  contest  with 
fifteen  French  ships,  and  the  French  adaio' 
had  thought  it  wise  to  retire  what  the  red  of 
the  Briti&  fleet  came  up.  The  next  two  day^ 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  the  French 
to  action,  and  on  the  Tith  Rodney  aucccedt^i 
in  doing  so.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  French  line,  and 
advancing  in  column,  cut  the  French  fleet  in 
two.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  leadioi;  th** 
English  van,  at  once  became  engagt4  with 
that  of  the  French  fleet,  while  Rodney  ^^ 
busy  with  the  enemy's  centre.  The  action 
was  vigorously  carried  on,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  very  still,  soon  becamf  $•> 
enveloped  in  smoke  that  the  fleets  mutoallv 
ceased  firing.  When  at  length  the  snokf 
cleared  away,  the  French  were  seen  in  full 
retreat.  A  chase  was  immediately  begun,  aad 
five  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  indadin^ 
the  enormous  Ville  de  Paris.  Four  men- 
were  soon  afterwards  captured  bvHood  vhrt» 
cruising  among  the  islanda.     The  En^^li^ 
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laiA  in  the  two  actions  of  the  9th  and  12th 
«a5  companitively  small  Rodney  and  Hood 
were  both  laised  to  the  peerage.  The  battle 
iuielf  is  iamous  in  naval  history  as  being  the 
tint  in  which  the  xnanceuvre  of  breaking  the 
line  was  practised. 

Alien,  N*9<d  BaiOm;  Stanhope,  Hi§t.  of  Bng» 

DominicailSy  The,  or  Black  FaiAaa. 
ThU  orUer  was  loiinded  by  Dominic  in  the 
•unhnning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ap- 
pnjved  by  Innocent  111.  in  1215.  Thirteen 
bn>thren  of  this  order  crossed  into  England 
in  1221,  and  before  long  fixed  their  abode 
At  Oxford,  where  they  soon  liecame  prominent 
in  the  schools.  Their  second  English  house  waa 
the  Blackfnan  in  London,  originally  situated 
tbero  Lincohi's  Inn  now  stands,  but  removed 
^rum  this  place  about  1279.  At  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteriee  there  were 
QftyH^ight  Dominican  houses  in  England  and 
Wilei,  Keveral  of  them  being  situated  in  the 
pHaci{ia]  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  Northampton, 
2ali«bury,  York,  and  Leicester.    [Fkiabs.] 

Dominis,  Mabco  Antonio  de  (b.  1566, 
tf.  1624),  waa  a  Jesuit,  who,  in  1604,  became 
Ari^hbiahop  of  Spalatro.  He  made  the  ac- 
qtLuntance  of  Bishop  Bedell  in  Italy,  and  waa 
induced  by  him  to  quit  his  archbishopric  and 
•trme  to  England,  where  he  published  his 
^"it\L,  I)€  MepubUea  JEceleaiattica  (1617),  which 
vu  aimed  at  some  of  the  evils,  temporal  and 
tvclesiastical,  of  the  Papal  system.  Do 
IVnninis  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and 
"u  much  patronised  by  James  I.  and  the 
Hig:h  Churchmen  in  England.  He  received 
the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  was  made 
I^an  of  Windsor.  In  England  he  saw  that 
hu*  ambition  was  not  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
tap  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  He, 
i^pitfore,  returned  to  Home  (1622),  where  his 
«'*!  Khoolfellow,  Gregory  XV.,  waa  Pope, 
«!ul  seems  to  have  enSarUiined  ihe  idea  that 
W  his  efiforts  England  might  be  restore  to 
^•-  Cliun:h  of  Itome.  But  on  the  death  of 
'Tt.'gory,  De  Dominis  was  arrested  by  the 
Ii^'juisition,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
!^t-  Aoj^lo,  where  he  died. 

Xeirland,  I^fe  ofIMDomini»;  Qardinar,  Hiti. 

Bonaldy  son  of  Constantino  and  King 
<rf  Alban  {d.  910),  was  the  first  ruler  styled  by 
tbn  chroniclers  "  King  of  Alban.*'  He  reigned 
^Mm  889  to  900,  and  was  occupied  during  the 
•"tfly  part  of  his  reign  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  Sigurd,  the  brother  of  Harald  Harfagr, 
wdthe  newly-appointed  earl  of  those  Nor- 
V'^trians  who  had  fled  from  their  native 
•*»untry  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
^  had  already  begun  to  colonise  the  Orkney 
I^linds.  The  new-comers  invaded  Caithness 
and  Sutherland,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Kin^  of  Alban  was  constantly  required  in  those 
flirts  to  keep  them  at  bay,  though  their  incur- 
»i«'iui  ixfold  hardly  affect  that  part  of  Scotland 
fnvt  which  Donald  really  reigned.    Later  on, 


a  fresh  body  of  Danes  from  Dublin  swept 
down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Alban  itself,  aud 
Donald  was  slain  at  Dunotter  in  contest  with 
them. 

Donald  Baloch  of  the  Isles  was  a 

relative  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  on  whose 
captivity  he  raised  a  force  and  defeated  the 
royal  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
Lochaber  (1431).  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
lieutenant,  and  increased  tho  taxes  throughout 
hia  dominions  five-fold  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  funds  for  a  royal  progress  through 
the  Highlands.  Shortly  after,  Donald  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he 
was  killed. 

Honald  BaaOy  Kino  op  Scotland,  was 
brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1093.  After  reip^ng  six 
months,  he  was  driven  out  by  his  nephew 
Duncan.  In  1094,  however,  on  Duncan*B 
death,  he  recovered  the  throne,  which  he 
shared  for  three  years  with  Edmund,  son  of 
Malcolm.  For  some  three  years  Donald  Bane 
continued  to  rule  over  the  Scots  north  of  the 
great  firths,  while  Edmund,  as  the  son  of  the 
Saxon  Margaret,  reigned  over  the  more  Saxon 
population  of  the  Lowlands.  At  last,  in  1097, 
Edgar  Atheling,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
English  force,  after  defeating  and  imprisoning 
his  nephew  Edmund  and  Donald  Bane,  set  his 
other  nephew  Edgar  on  tho  Scotch  throne. 
Two  years  later  Donald  Bane  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  after  being  blinded,  waa  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  Duufeimline 
Abbey. 

Skene,  CMie  Seoiland  ;  Bobertson,  Early  KinqB 
of  SecilnwL 

Donald  Baae  MacWilliam  {d,  1187) 

claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  In  1181,  during  the 
absence  of  William  the  Lion  at  the  English 
court,  he  tried,  with  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
for  six  years  he  there  maintained  a  sort  of 
irregular  warfare,  which  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  in  the  Spey  Valley  (July,  1187). 

Ilonald  Brec,  or  Ilomnal  Breac. 

the  son  of  Eocha  (q.v.),  was  King  of 
Dalriada  (629^642).  In  634  Donald  was 
defeated  by  the  Angles  at  Calathios,  while 
attempting  to  wrest  from  their  hands  th^ 
district  between  the  Avon  and  the  Pentland 
Hills.  In  637  he  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  large  army  to  aid  Congal  Claen,  King  of 
Ulster,  agaiuHt  the  King  of  Ireland,  but  was 
utterly  routed  at  the  battle  of  Ma^h  liath. 
After  another  attack  upon  the  Anglian  terri- 
tory, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Britons 
of  Alclyde,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  out  with 
this  last  lace  upon  the  death  of  the  great 
Khydderch  Hael,  and  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  new  King  of  Alclyde  at  Stiathcarron 
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(642).     On  hiB  death,  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
riada  reverted  to  anaruhy. 

Doroliestery  Dudley  Cablbton,  Vis- 
count {b.  1573,  d,  1632),  was  ambassador  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  from  1610  to  1615, 
and  to  the  United  Provinces  from  1615  to 
1626.  During  the  second  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  he  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Buckingham.  In 
May,  1626,  he  was  created  Baron  Carleton, 
and  on  July  25,  1628,  Viscount  Dorchester. 
On  December  14  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  that 
capticity  advocated  peace  with  France  and 
alliance  with  the  German  Protestants.  Cla- 
rendon says  ''he  understood  all  that  related 
to  foreign  employment,  and  the  condition  of 
other  princes  and  nations,  very  well,  but  was 
ntlerly  unacquainted  with  the  government, 
laws,  and  customs  of  his  own  oountry,  and 
the  nature  of  the  people." 

DorcliOSteri  an  ancient  Homan  station, 
called  Dumovana,  or  Durinum,  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  mint  by 
Athelstan.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
Boman  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  a 
Franciscan  priory  built  from  the  materials 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  reign,  and  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  year 
1295  onwards. 

Dorchester,  CATRBBnni  Sbolht,  Coun- 
tess OF  {d.  1717),  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Siodley,  and  mistress  of  tlames  II.,  by 
whom,  in  1686,  she  was  made  Countess  of 
Dorchester.  She  was  more  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  vivacity  than  for  her  beauty ;  and  not- 
withstanding her  ridicule  of  the  Homish  priests 
who  throng^  his  court,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained her  ascendency  over  James.  After  his 
exile  she  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Portmore. 
It  was  with  reference  to  her  disgrace,  and  to 
the  part  he  himself  took  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  that  Sir  Charles  Sedlcy  said  of  James 
II. :  "  He  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess , 
I  will  maJco  his  daughter  a  queen.** 

DorielauSt  Isaac  (d.  1649),  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
He  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  Essex's 
army  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of 
civil  law,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
charge  against  Charles  L  In  May,  1649,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  Holland,  where  he  was  murdered  at 
the  Hague  by  some  servants  of  Montrose, 
headed  by  Colonel  Whitford  (May  12  or  15, 
1649).  He  was  horied  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  exhumed  at  the  Restoration. 

Peacock,  Army  lAtU  fj  C^.'wiUM'n  wnA  fiouful- 


Doreett    Pbe&aob    of.    In    1397   John 
Beaufort,  Earl   of  Somerset,  eldest  son  of 


John  of  Gkiunt,  was  created  Marqm$  eflhrtit, 
as  well  as  Marquis  of  Somerset ;  the  title  wu 
continued  in  this  branch  of  the  Beaufort 
family  till  the  execution  and  forfeitiire  d 
Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  1463.  In  147», 
Thomas  Grey,  I^ord  Ferren  d  Oroby,  »u 
created  Marquis  of  Dorset;  his  grazKkom 
Henry,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Dnke  o( 
Suffolk,  was  attainted  in  1554.  In  1603 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhunt,  v«i 
created  Earl  of  Jhnet.  Lionel,  seventh  eaii 
was  created  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  In  IStS 
Charles,  the  fifth  duke,  died  unmanied,  and 
the  dukedom  became  extinct. 

Dorset,  Tmomab  G&bt,  1st  MARam  op 
(d.  15U1),  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
the  subsequent  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  first  husband.  Sir  John  Grey.  iStaimfi 
in  his  mother's  prosperity,  he  was  creftt^il 
Marquis  of  Doraet  in  1475,  and  escaped  thd 
hostility  displayed  by  Gloucester  in  1483  to 
all  the  members  of  the  queen-domgcfi 
family  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Sanctiianr 
at  Westminster.  Escaping  thenco  in  nfetv, 
he  joined  with  his  unde,  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
vUle,  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Tower  uhI 
raise  a  fleet ;  but  failure  drove  him  onceafrain 
to  concealment,  until  Buckingham's  rebellion 
afforded  him  another  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
tively hostile  to  Richard  III.  This  moTement 
likewise  failing,  he  forthwith  fled  over  Uu* 
sea  to  make  one  of  the  powerful  party  of 
malcontents  supporting  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
in  Britanny.  On  his  return  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  left  by  Henry  VIL  ai 
security  for  the  French  king*s  loan,  he  en* 
ioyed  the  royal  favour,  though  dunn)(  tV 
Simnel  imposture  he  w^as  imprisoned  in  tb.* 
Tower,  but  soon  released.  In  the  same  r^ip 
he  served  against  the  French  (1491);  fov 
years  later  was  one  of  the  leaders  when  tie 
rebels  were  vanqui^ed  at  Blackheath. 

Dorset,  Henrt  Orsy,  8bd  MAiiartf 
OF  (d.  1554),  married  Frances,  daughter  if 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  aod 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL  By  her  hf 
became  the  Either  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  ^^ 
weak  and  ambitious  character  caused  him 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  Northumberi-wl'* 
proposals  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of  ^ 
succession  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  ^'hifl 
this  plot  failed,  Suffolk  was  paraoncd  on  y*^- 
ment  of  a  fine,  but  in  the  following  y<*^ 
raised  a  rebellion  in  the  midland  counties  ia 
conjunction  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  ^'y^tt 
(q.v.)  in  Kent.  His  few  troops  were  dcf»4»~ 
near  Coventry  by  the  Earl  of  Huntiugdon.  ti J 
the  duke,  having  taken  shelter  with  <a^  of  ^* 
retainers  named  Underwood,  was  by  him  l^" 
traved  to  his  pursuen.  He  was  condemc<^ 
and  executed  Feb.  23,  1554,  a  fiew  days  ii*'^ 
his  daughter,  Lady  Jane  Orey. 

Tytler,  Bng.  fmd«r  Bdward  VI,  c«4  Jf«*f • 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sacktillb,  In  Eaki  or 
(h,  1586,  d,  1608),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Kichaiv 
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Sackrille.  He  wu  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Ounbridge,  atudied  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  senred  in  Tariona  diplomatic  employmentii 
on  the  Continent.  In  1567  he  was  created 
Lord  Buckhunt  In  1587  he  was  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  succeeded 
Burleigh  as  Lord  Treasurer.  In  1604  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  the  joint 
lathor  with  Thomas  Norton  of  the  tragedy 
of  Gorbodtie  (1561),  the  earliest  blank- verse 
diuoa  in  our  language. 

Uonet,  Chaillu  Sackville,  6th  Eabl 
OP  {h,  1637,  d.  1706)^  sat  for  East  Grinstead 
M  Lord  Backhurst  in  1660,  but  declined  all 
pablic  employment.  In  1675  he  became 
Gmtle<man  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  next  year 
•occecded  to  his  father's  title.  In  the  reign 
of  James  XL  he  was  dismissed  from  the  lord- 
iieotenancy  of  Sussex.  He  entered  into  com- 
Dtmication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  landing  of  William,  assisted  the  Princess 
Aane  in  her  flight  from  Westminster.  He 
became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  emploved  his 
patronage  in  helping  genius  and  misfortune. 
Oa  the  departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  he 
*u  appointed  in  Maxr's  CouncU  of  Nine.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
He  was  declared  by  Preston,  on  the  detection 
of  his  pbt,  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
Jacobite  court  of  St.  Genn^wB.  The  accusa- 
tioB  vaa  probably  untrue,  although  Dorset 
vu  no  doubt  angry  at  William's  leanings  to- 
nrds  the  Tories.  Doxvet  is  better  known  as 
the  patron  of  Prior,  Dryden,  Congreve,  and 
Addzaon,  than  as  a  politician.  Macaulay  thinks 
^  "had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to  exert 
luouelf ,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the 
%beflt  posts  in  the  State." 

Johason,  Lf/f  qf  Dontt;  Maeanlaj,  Hut.  c/ 

IKMit  Xahomed  (<f- 1863)  was  the  brother 
^  Fatteh  Khan,  the  vizier  of  Mahmood  Shah 
is  Afghanistan.  In  conjunction  with  his 
^rothen,  he  suooeedcid  to  the  throne  of  Cabul 
^  the  expulsion  of  Kahmood,  brother  of 
Shah  Soojah.  In  1834  Dost  Mahomed  suc- 
ctisfally  quelled  the  attempt  of  Shah  Soojah 
to  recover  Afghanistan,  but  during  this  war 
be  lost  the  province  of  Peshawur  definitely  to 
HoDjeet  Singh.  In  1836  the  Dost  made  over- 
ti|n«  to  Lord  Auckland  for  arbitration,  and  on 
bi<  refusal  appealed  to  the  King  of  Persia. 
^  1M7  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Peshawur, 
ud  at  Jumrood  won  a  fruitless  victory.  In 
1)138  overtures  for  an  alliance  were  made  to 
I^  Mahomed,  and  an  embassy  sent  to  Cabul 
imder  Captain  Bumes.  Dost  Jifahomed  de- 
f^tnd  his  willingness  to  dismiss  the  Russian 
and  Persian  envoys,  provided  the  English 
voold  assist  him  to  recover  Peshawur.  This 
the  Governor-General  refused,  and  Dost 
^(ahomed  therefore  turned  to  Persia  and 
Kuflsia,  and  the  latter  power  guaranteed  the 
dHence  of  Candahar.  Thereupon  the  English 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  to  attain  this 


object,  the  Afghan  expedition  of  1839  was 
despatched.  Deserted  by  Persia,  with  a 
British  army  advancing  on  Cabul,  Dost 
Mahomed  fled  with  a  handful  of  followers  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  of  Khooloom,  he  passed 
on  to  Bokhara,  where  he  was  detained  by  the 
Ameer;  but  on  effecting  his  escape,  he  re- 
turned to  Khooloom,  gathered  an  army  of 
Oosbe^  and  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
proclaimed  a  religious  war.  He  was  defeated, 
however,  September  18th,  by  Brigadier 
Dennie.  After  another  attempt  to  raise  the 
country  asainst  the  English,  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  Wiluam  Macnaughten,  and  was  brought 
to  Calcutta.  He  was  released  in  1842.  In 
the  second  Sikh  War  he  made  conmion 
cause  with  the  Sikhs,  and  captured  Peshawur, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  shortly  after 
driven  out.  In  1866 — 7  an  English  army  was 
despatched  to  aid  him  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who  had  seized  Herat.  Before  he  died^ 
he  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in 
uniting  the  Afghan  power.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1863,  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  younger  one,  Shere  Ali,  to  whom 
Dost  Mahomed  had  bequeathed  his  throne. 
[Afghax  Wabs.] 

J^cmghty,  Thomas,  was  Drake's  second  in 
nnrnmRjirt  in  the  famous  vo}'age  of  1677.  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  Poiluguese  vessel 
captured  near  Santiago.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  Plate  River,  Doughty  deserted  with  his 
men,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  his  crew 
transferred  to  Drake*s  own  ship,  the  Pelican. 
On  the  Patagonian  coast  the  adventurers  came 
upon  a  gibbet,  on  which,  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  Magellan  had  hiuiged  his  mutineers ; 
and  this  spot  was  now  put  into  fresh  service 
for  the  execution  of  Doughty.  A  court- 
martial  was  extemporised ;  Doughty  was  found 
gpiilty,  and  beheaded,  after  first  emlnacing  the 
admiral  and  partaking  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. A  story  of  the  time  makes  Drake 
to  have  been  the  executioner  in  person. 

Donglas  Castle  (in  Lanarkshire),  durine 
the  wars  of  Scotland  with  Edward  I.,  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas," 
from  the  difiiculty  of  holding  it  against  the 
Scots.  It  was  three  times  re-captured  from 
the  English  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and 
its  garrison  destroyed.  About  the  year  1461 
it  was  demolished  Dy  James  U.'s  orders,  while 
the  earl  was  absent  in  Borne.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt,  and  was  in  1639  garrisoned  by 
the  Covenanters. 

Donglas,  The  Family  of,  is  supi>08ed  to 
be  of  Flemish  origin.  The  first  member  of 
the  family  known  to  histor}'  is  Sir  WiUinm 
Douglas,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Wallace. 
The  vast  possessions  of  the  Douglas  family  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  rendered  them  for- 
midable antagonists  to  the  royal  power,  and 
the  fact  that  Archibald  Douglas  married  a 
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daughter  of  Baliol-s  Bister,  while  the  Stuarts 
were  only  descended  from  a  younger  daughter 
of  David  of  Huntingdon,  made  it  at  one 
time  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  Douglas 
would  succeed  in  driving  the  Stuarts  from 
the  throne.  Besides  their  estates  in  Scot- 
land, the  Douglases  had  at  one  time  ex- 
tensive lands  in  England,  just  as  the  Porcies 
had  similar  claims  in  Scotland.  These  claims 
were  to  have  been  satisfied  for  both  families 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Northampton ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  either 
family  would  have  "  inverted  their  position, 
and  made  the  Percies  national  to  Scotland, 
the  Douglases  to  England." 

DoufiflaSy  Thb  Peeraob  of,  dates  from 
Sir  Wil&am  Douglas,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Douglas  in  1357.  The  earldom  came 
to  an  end  in  1455  with  the  attainder 
of  James,  ninth  earl,  after  the  battle  of 
Arkenholm  and  the  unsuccessful  Douglas 
rebellion.  The  Peerage  of  Angiu  had  been 
conferred  on  George,  illegitimate  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1389.  In  the 
Douglas  rebellion  the  Ang^ses  adhered  to  the 
crown,  and  got  a  large  portion  of  their 
relatives*  estates.  In  1633  WiUiam,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Ang^s,  was  created  Marquis  of 
JhugUu.  In  1703  Archibald,  third  marquis, 
was  created  Duke  of  Douglas.  The  dukedom 
of  Douglas  became  extinct  with  him  in  1761. 
The  estates  of  the  Douglas  family  were  the 
subject  of  a  protracted  law-suit,  known  as  the 
Douglas  Cause,  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Archibald  Stewart,  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Douglas,  who  obtained  the  estates  by  a 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771,  and 
was  created  Baron  Douglas  in  1790.  The 
peerage  became  extinct  in  1857.  The  mar- 
quisate  of  Douglas  and  earldom  of  Angus 
passed  to  James,  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  death  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Douglas, 
in  1761,  who  was  descended,  by  a  second 
marriage,  from  William,  first  Marquis  of 
Douglas  {d.  1633.)     [Hamilton.] 

DouglaSy  William,  Ist  Earl  of,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  On 
his  return  from  Franco,  where  he  had  been 
educatea,  in  1346,  his  first  exploit  was  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  Douglasdale  and 
Te'i'iotdale.  He  was  the  godson  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
(q.v.),  whom  he  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest 
(1353)  in  revenge.  In  1356  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers ;  and  in  1357  was 
created  Earl  of  Douglas.  On  the  death  of 
David  II.  he  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
have  disputed  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  but  was  bought  ofF  by  an  alliance 
between  his  son  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  II. 

Douglas,  James,  2nd  Earl  of  [d.  1388), 
tha  son  of  W^liam,  Earl  of  Douglas,  married 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Bobert  II.  He  mc- 
ceeded  to  the  title  in  1384.  He  was  reno^t< 
for  his  bravery  and  skilful  generalship.  Is 
1385  he  took  part  in  a  raid  upon  England  is 
conjunction  with  a  body  of  French  troop^j 
under  John  of  Vienne.  In  1388  he  penetratd 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  York,  and  was  camis,; 
away  Henry  Percy's  (Hotspur)  pennon  W 
Scotland,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Percit*^  *i 
Otterbum.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  dcfts^ 
of  the  English,  who  fled  from  the  field,  lea^in^ 
their  lea£3r.  Hotspur,  in  the  hands  of  thtj 
enemy ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  tbt 
Scots  with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  DoQgk>. 

Doniflas,  Archibai.d,  4th  Eakl  of  \i 
1424),  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  third  Earl  oi 
Douglas.  In  1400  his  ambition  procured  t' 
marriage  of  his  sister  Marjory  with  the  Dub 
of  Romesay  (q.v.),  the  heir  to  the  S^tt 
crown,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  piixT 
the  murder  of  that  young  prince  in  14U'i 
the  September  of  the  same  year  he  heedtni 
army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Engl 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  On  his  relcss 
he  joined  Perc}%  in  whose  cause  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Shrew^b 
(q.v.),  1403.  In  1421  he  crossed  over  to  F 
to  fight  against  the  English  in  that  counl 
There  he  was  created  'Duke  of  Touraine,  as 
falling  in  the  battle  of  Yemeuil,  was  buzie 
at  Tours. 

HonglaSy  William,  6th  Eabl  of  ( 
1440),  and  third  Duke  of  Tooraine,  vi 
the  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Dougl^ 
who  died  1439.  On  sncceedinff  to  the  (w 
dom,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sir  Willau 
Grichton,  who  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  totJ 
young  king,  James  II.,  at  Edinburgh  Cist* 
and  there,  after  some  form  of  trial,  had  hi 
beheaded,  along  with  his  brother  David  ( 1 4  iq 
The  young  earl  was  but  some  eighteen  p«^ 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Douglas,  William,  8tr  Eakl  or  i 
1452),  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  deed 
of  bis  father,  James  the  Gross  (1449 
He  was  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit  ai»l  tv 
power,  possessing  a  large  part  of  soathei 
Spotland.  Having  been  appointed  Lieatciud 
Governor  by  James  II.,  he  rapidly  conoH 
trated  his  power  by  entering*  into  alHaa«i 
with  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Boep  si 
other  great  nobles,  and  by  setting  on  h 
intrigues  with  foreign  powers  and  with  i 
Engush,  whom  he  had  defeated  on  t 
boilers.  In  1450  he  passed  in  state  a 
the  seas  to  spend  the  Jubilee  in  Bom^^. 
speedily  lost  the  king's  i^vour,  and 
deprived  of  his  office :  a  judgment  for  ir 
however,  he  retaliated  by  various  ar** 
defiance  of  the  roj'al  authority.  He  rav. 
the  lands  of  many  of  the  king^'a  mors  i 
diate  friends,  even  daring  to  put  to  death 
John  Herries,  and  assumed  the  portion 
an  independent  prince     In  1462  James 
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nunmoned  bim  to  an  interriew  at  Stirling, 
during  which  the  king,  enraged  at  his  insolence, 
nabbed  him  in  the  throat,  whereupon  he  was 
qaickly  despatched  by  Sir  Patrick  Gray. 
He  married  hie  coiudn,  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
••  Fair  3Iaid  of  Galloway,"  and  so  re-united  the 
pceaessioiifl  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 
Pitjnottie,  Chrontef*. 

DontflaB,  James,  9th  Earl  of  (d.  1488), 
wa2<  theorother  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas 
^«tAbbed  by  James  II.  of  Scotland),  whom  he 
pQcceeded  as  head  of  the  family,  Feb.,  1452. 
Almost  his  first  act  was  to  nail  a  de6ance  of 
the  king  to  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House, 
charging  him  with  murder  and  perjury.  He 
then  declared  war  against  James,  for  which 
act  his  lands  were  subsequently  declared  for- 
tfited  to  the  crown  by  an  Act  passed  in  1454. 
£ut  before  long  the  Angus  branch  of  his  own 
&inily  sided  with  the  king,  and  in  1456  the 
Earl  of  Donglaa  was  defeated  at  Arkenholm, 
two  of  his  brothers  perishing  in  the  battle. 
James  Douglas  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
io  England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  border  foray,  1484,  and 
ns  soon  after  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindorea,  where  he  died  in  1488,  the  last  of  his 
line. 

IkmglaSf  Sni  Aathtbald  {d.  1333\  was 
he  youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Lord 
funes  Douglas,  and  a  warm  adherent  of 
David  n.  In  1362,  having  defeated  Edward 
Bialiol  at  Annan,  he  made  a  successful  raid  into 
^omberland.  On  the  capture  of  Sir  Andrew 
tf array  (1333),  Douglas  was  chosen  Regent 
i  Scotland ;  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  de- 
Bated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  Hill, 
nd  ehorlly  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 

TTrrngliMfi  Sm  Georoe  {d.  1547^,  was  a 
iDther  of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus, 
taring  given  offence  to  James  Y.  of 
cvtland,  he  was  banished  to  England  along 
ith  his  brother  (1528).  Some  years  later  he 
wJk  part  (1532)  in  a  raid  on  Scotland,  to 
inch  country  he  did  not  return  until  the  death 
f  James  V.,  1542,  when  his  forfeiture  was 
sanded.  He  was  one  of  the  Assured  Lords 
I.V.),  and  was  urgent  in  promoting  the  mar- 
iga  of  Mary  with  Edward,  but  did  not  do 
wj-h  real  service  to  Henry  VIII.,  except  by 
Ting  good  advice  to  his  ambassador,  Sir 
ilph  Sadler.  He  perished  at  the  battle  of 
inkie  (1647). 

Ponglflffj  J-'^i'^  Lord  {d.  1330),  called 
rhe  C?ood.  '  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Migla^,  the  friend  of  Wallace.  Many  stories, 
pre  or  less  incredible,  are  told  of  him, 
of  most  of  the  other  patriots  who  were 
iitin^  for  Scotland  at  this  time.  He  was  an 
U  and  gallant  partisan  of  Robert  Bruce, 
i  fiivt  exploit  in  the  king's  cause  being  the 
pture  «of  the  castle  of  Douglas  from  the 
urlii'h'in  1306,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
rriMm.     He  was  in  oonunand  of  one  of  the 


divisions  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314,  and  in  the  same  year  harried 
Northumberland  in  conjunction  with  Edward 
Bruce.  On  the  departure  of  liobert  Bruce  for 
Ireland,  in  1316,  the  charge  of  the  kingdom 
was  committed  to  Douglas,  who  managed  to 
defeat  all  attempts  at  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  English  nobles.  In  1319  ho  invaded 
England  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
beleaguered  castle  of  Berwick,  and  won  a 
complete  victory  at  Milton,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1327,  whilst  on  a  similar  expedition,  he  sur- 
prised the  English  camp  by  night  at  Stanhope 
Park,  in  Durham,  cutting,  it  is  said,  the  very 
ropes  of  King  Edward's  tent.  Later  on,  he 
was  one  of  l£e  Scotch  commissioners  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton. 
After  the  death  of  Bruce  (1329),  Douglas  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  king's  heart  to 
Jerusalem,  but  being  diverted  from  his 
original  enterprise,  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia,  1330.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  at 
Douglas. 

Dalrrnple,  iliiKab  of  Scotland;  Burton,  Hist. 
of  Scotland. 

Douglas,  Sm  William  {d.  1353),  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  was  taken  prisoner 
(1332)  by  Sir  Antonv  de  Lucy  in  a  raid  into 
Scotland,  and  by  order  of  Edwanl  III.  was 
put  in  irons.  Oq  his  release,  he  did  good 
service  against  the  English,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled from  Teviotdale  (1338).  In  1342  he 
took  Alexander  Ramsay  prisoner  owing  to 
a  private  feud,  and  starved  him  to  death  in 
his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  but  this  crime  was 
pardoned  by  David  II.,  who  even  made  its 
perpetrator  Governor  of  Roxburgh  Cystic. 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Gross,  and  while  in  captiWty, 
entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
Edward  III.  He  was  assassinated  in  1363, 
whilst  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  god- 
son, William,  Lord  Douglas. 

Dalxymple,  Annals  of  Scotland. 

l>oiiglMBebellion,THB(l45l).  When 

William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  returned 
from  Rome  in  1451,  he  found  the  king's 
movements  directed  by  Crichton,  and 
unable  to  brook  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  per- 
suaded his  own  dependants  and  the  Earls  of 
Oawford  and  Ross  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him.  In  February,  1462,  he 
was  mxirdered  by  James's  own  hand,  leaving 
his  title  and  estates  to  his  brother  James,  who 
at  once  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  relative's 
fate.  Though  reconciled  to  the  king  for  a 
time,  he  soon  grew  restless,  and  entcr^  into 
treasonable  communications  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  even  sent  a  letter  of  defiance  to 
James,  who  soon  drove  him  to  the  borders,  where, 
however,  the  rebellious  nobleman  gathered 
a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Fife.    At  Arkenholm  the  two  armies 
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met,  but  the  power  of  Douglas  was  thinned 
by  the  desertion  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  the  defection  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  the 
Earl  James  fled  to  Annandale,  and  thence  to 
England.  His  estates  were  declared  for- 
feited by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  in  1484 
the  earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  while  in- 
vading his  native  land,  and  condemned  to 
lead  a  monastic  life  till  his  death  (1488). 

Dover,  called  by  the  Romans  Dubris,  was 
a  place  cd  considerable  importance  in  the 
eany  history  of  England.  It  was  one  of  the 
Cinque  Forts,  and  a  very  usual  port  for  em- 
barkation to  the  Continent.  It  was  here  that 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  committed  the 
outrage  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Godwin 
(lOdl).  At  this  time  the  town  held  its  pri- 
I'ileges  by  supplying  the  crown  with  twenty 
ships  for  fifteen  days.  Harold  founded  a 
castle  here.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  the 
town  was  burnt  by  William's  troops,  and  a 
few  years  later  Eustace  of  Boulogne  attempted 
to  seize  it  by  force  during  William's  absence 
abroad  (1067).  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1296;  in  ld20  it  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  interview  with  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1670,  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.    [Cinqub  Poets.] 

Dover,  Thb  Trbaty  of  (1670),  was  con- 
cluded between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV., 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charles's 
Bister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  this  treaty : 
— (1)  England  and  France  were  to  declare  war 
against  Holland ;  and  England  was  to  receive 
the  province  of  Zeeland  in  case  of  success. 
(2)  The  Prince  of  Orange  was,  if  possible,  to 
receive  an  indemnity.  (3)  Charles  was  to  assist 
Louis  to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  to  receive  as  his  reward  Ostend, 
together  with  any  conquests  he  might  make 
in  South  America.  (4)  Charles  was  to  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £300,000  a  year  from  Louis. 
These  four  clauses  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
public  treaty,  which  was  signed  bv  Shaft«*s- 
bury  and  the  other  ministers,  but  there  were 
secret  clauses  known  only  to  Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, and  Arundel,  by  which  Charles  was  to  re- 
establish Roman  Catholicism ;  while  to  enable 
him  to  crush  an^  opposition  in  carrj'ing  out 
this  scheme,  Louis  was  to  give  him  £200,000 
a  year  and  6,000  French  troops. 

Banke,  Hut.  ofEng. ;  Macaulaj,  Hue.  o/Eng. 

Downing,  Georob  {d.  1684  ?),  was  member 
for  Carlisle  in  16.57.  It  was  he  who  seems  to 
have  first  suggested  that  the  "  Instrument  of 
Government "  should  be  abolished,  and  a  new 
constitution,  which  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
old  constitution  under  a  dynasty  of  Cromwell's, 
substituted  for  it.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1664  was  strongly  in  favour  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  Dutch,  a  course  of  conduct 
which  was  adopted,  though  not  in  the  king's 
name.    A  year  later  he  proposed  in  the  House 


of  Commons  that  the  method  of  contnctiDg 
government  loahs  through  the  goldsmiths 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Trcs^un^ 
should  constitute  itself  a  bank;  and  vh^ 
his  plan  was  adopted,  he  received  a  subordizi&U 
part  in  that  department  of  State.  In  1672  he 
was  again  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  in  1678 
had  once  more  to  defend  his  tinandal  seheiues 
in  the  House,  but  this  time  without  effect 

Downs,  The  Battlb  of  thb  (1666),  vu 
fought  between  the  English  fleet,  oommanddi 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch, 
under  De  Ruvter,  De  Witt,  and  Van  Tmsp. 
The  battle  lasted  for  several  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  Ist  of  June.  On  the  3rl 
Monk  retired,  after  setting  fire  to  his  dis- 
abled ships,  and  late  in  the  evening  wis 
joined  by  his  colleague.  Prince  Rupen. 
The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  ai^i 
bloody  of  all  the  indecisive  battles  fought 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  £nglish  in  thr 
seventeenth  century. 

D'Ojrlay,  CoLONBL,  the  premdent  of  tht 
first  military  council  in  Jamaicxu  (1666),  suc- 
ceeded Major  Sedgewicke  as  governor,  and  U 
his  severe  measures  compelled  the  dishuvit^ 
soldiers  to  colonise  the  idand  for  Kngbnd,  ix» 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  OromwelL 


«^*,,«^.  SiK  Francis  (*.  1646,  d.  1696),  irw 
bom  at  Tavistock,  in  DevoDjahire.  juuiJ 
inured  to  a  sea  life,  he  accompanied  h^ 
relative,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  the  8pani&h 
main,  and  subsequently,  in  1570,  undertook  i 
voyage  oil  his  own  account  to  the  West  Indi«*«. 
In  1672  he  sailed  with  two  vesaels  to  m^ 
reprisals  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  previta^ 
losses  he  had  sustained  at  their  hand**.  s&J 
made  an  unsuooesfiful  attack  on  Nombre  de 
Dies.  On  his  return  to  England,  Drakv  '»'&'* 
at  first  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  Irvlszvi^ 
but  in  1577  sailed,  with  her  sanction.  <« 
another  expedition.  He  plundered  all  tb^ 
Spanish  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  ftivi 
Peru,  captured  immense  booty,  and  final)' 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  returned  to 
England  round  the  Cape,  thuB  circumcA^- 

gatmg  the  globe.  On  arriving  in  EngUc'i 
e  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  in  t^ 
cognition  of  his  daring  (1580).  Five  y«*i» 
later.  Sir  Francis  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  th* 
West  Indies,  where  he  captured  the  cities  <  i 
St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagens.  l''- 
1687,  during  the  preparations  for  the  Spani^l^ 
Armada,  he  commanded  a  fleet  which  d^ 
much  damage  in  the  port  of  Cadis,  whcR  b 
is  said  to  have  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipptii?< 
an  operation  which  he  styled  **  singeing  t^ 
King  of  Spain's  beard."  He  then  csptup^ 
an  immense  treasure-ship  off  the  Axore^  aixl 
returned  home  in  time  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  as  vice-adouru 
of  the  fleet.  In  1595,  in  oonjunctiao  vit^ 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake  sailed  on  an  exi^ 
dition  to  the  West  Indies,  but  nothing  rffecta*! 
was  done ;  and  Sir  Francis  died  on  board  ha 
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met,  but  the  power  of  Douglas  was  thinned 
by  the  desertion  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  the  defection  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  the 
Earl  James  fled  to  Annandale,  and  thence  to 
England.  His  estates  were  declared  for- 
feited by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  in  1484 
the  earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  while  in- 
vading his  native  land,  and  condemned  to 
lead  a  monastic  life  till  his  death  (1488). 

Do^ery  called  by  the  Romans  Dubris,  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
eany  history  of  England.  It  was  one  of  the 
Cinque  Forts,  and  a  very  usual  port  for  em- 
barkation to  the  Continent.  It  was  here  that 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  committed  the 
outraffo  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Godwin 
(lOal).  At  this  time  the  town  held  its  pri- 
vileges by  supplying  the  crown  with  twenty 
ships  for  fifteen  days.  I&rold  founded  a 
castle  here.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  the 
town  was  burnt  by  William's  troops,  and  a 
few  ydars  later  Eustace  of  Bouloc^e  attempted 
to  seize  it  by  force  during  William's  absence 
abroad  (1067).  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1296 ;  in  1520  it  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
Vni.'s  interview  with  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1670,  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.    [Cinqub  Pouts.] 

Dov«r,  Thb  Tbeaty  of  (1670),  was  con- 
cluded between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV., 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charles's 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  this  treaty : 
— (1)  England  and  France  were  to  declare  war 
against  Holland ;  and  England  was  to  receive 
the  province  of  Zeeland  in  case  of  success. 
(2)  The  Prince  of  Orange  was,  if  possible,  to 
receive  an  indenmity.  (3)  Charles  was  to  assist 
Louis  to  make  g^ood  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  to  receive  as  his  reward  Ostend, 
together  with  any  conquests  he  might  make 
in  South  America.  (4)  Charles  was  to  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £300,000  a  year  from  Louis. 
These  four  clauses  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
public  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  other  ministers,  but  ^ere  were 
secret  clauses  known  onl^  to  Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, and  Arundel,  by  which  Charles  was  to  re- 
establish Roman  Catholicism ;  while  to  enable 
him  to  crush  any  opposition  in  carrjang  out 
this  scheme,  Louis  was  to  give  him  £200,000 
a  year  and  6,000  French  troops. 

Banke,  Kttt.  o/Eng. ;  Maoaulaj,  Htct.  ofBng. 

Downing,  Geobob  {d,  1 684  P),  was  member 
for  Carlisle  in  160  7.  It  was  he  who  seems  to 
have  first  suggested  that  the  "  Instrument  of 
Government "  should  be  abolished,  and  a  new 
constitution,  which  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
old  constitution  under  a  djmasty  of  Cromwell's, 
substituted  for  it.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1664  was  strongly  in  &ivour  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  Dutch,  a  course  of  conduct 
which  was  adopted,  though  not  in  the  king's 
name.   A  year  later  he  proposed  in  the  House 


of  Commons  that  the  method  of  coatracting 
government  loa&s  through  the  goldsmiths 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Tra^ury 
should  constitute  itself  a  bank;  and  vhdi 
his  plan  was  adopted,  he  received  a  sabordin&te 
part  in  that  department  of  State.  In  1672  he 
was  again  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  in  1678 
had  once  more  to  defend  his  flnancial  8chc*mei 
in  the  House,  but  this  time  without  effect 

Downs,  Tmb  Battlb  op  thb  (1666).  vis 
fought  between  the  English  fleet,  oommuidai 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch, 
under  De  Ruyter,  De  Witt,  and  Van  Tromp. 
The  battle  lasted  for  several  days,  cosi- 
mencing  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  ^ 
Monk  retired,  after  setting  fire  to  his  di^ 
abled  ships,  and  late  in  the  evening  vas 
joined  by  his  colleague.  Prince  Rupert. 
The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  ani 
bloody  of  all  the  indecisive  battles  foogtit 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  U» 
seventeenth  century. 

D'CHrlay,  Colonbl,  the  pMident  tA  the 
first  military  council  in  Jamaica.  (1656),  sac* 
ceeded  Major  Sedgewicke  as  governor,  and  br 
his  severe  measures  compelled  the  disbandKl 
soldiers  to  colonise  the  iidand  for  England,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  CromwelL 


«,«,..^,  Sib  F&ancis  (b,  1545,  d.  l596^,  ^ 
bom  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.  JbAr'iy 
inured  to  a  sea  life,  he  accompanied  \m 
relative,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  the  Spanish 
main,  and  subsequently,  in  1570,  undertook  ^ 
voyage  oil  his  own  account  to  the  West  Indi<^ 
In  1572  he  sailed  with  two  vessels  to  mak^ 
reprisals  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  prerio  i$ 
losses  he  had  sustained  at  their  hands,  sa4 
made  an  unsuooesaf ul  attack  on  Nombre  d>i 
Dios.  On  his  return  to  England,  Drake  vm.1 
at  first  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  Irtlarji; 
but  in  1577  sailed,  with  her  sanction,  i^ 
another  expedition.  He  plundered  all  tint 
Spanish  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  anil 
Peru,  captured  immense  booty,  and  finally 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  returned  tj 
England  round  the  Cape,  thus  drcamuA^. 

gatug  the  globe.  On  arriving  in  £n^Lin>i 
e  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  in  i>- 
cognition  of  his  daring  (1580).  Five  yie«n 
later,  Sir  Francis  was  sent  witb  a  fleet  to  th^' 
West  Indies,  whore  he  captured  the  cities  of 
St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena.  la 
1587,  during  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
Armada,  ho  commanded  a  fleet  which  dii 
much  damage  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  wberr  1^. 
is  said  to  have  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipptnr. 
an  operation  which  he  styled  "  singeing  t^ 
King  of  Spain's  beard."  He  then  captur^i 
an  immense  treasure-ship  off  the  Aifx^^  ^ 
returned  home  in  tSme  to  take  a  very  activt^  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  as  vice-adminl 
of  the  fleet.  In  1595,  in  coniunction  *ith 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake  sailed  on  an  exj^-- 
dition  to  the  West  Indies,  but  nothing  cfl^iuAl 
was  done;  and  Sir  I^'zancis  died  on  board  his 
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own  ship  off  Porto  Bello,  Jan.  28,  1596,  and 
vas  bazded  in  xoid-ocean. 

8oatb«j,  Lt«ef  0/  the  Adm%ra3$;  Pnrchas, 
Pil^nnu;  Bairow,  Naval  Worthi«t;  Froude, 
Bitt,  pfEng. 

Srapier'B  Letters  (1724)  is  the  name 

of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Swift  against  the 
Dtw  copper  coinage  which  the  government 
were  attempting  to  introduce  into  Ireland, 
and  the  monopoly  for  coining  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  person  named  Wood.  They 
profess  to  be  the  production  of  a  certain 
M-  B.,  a  drapier,  or  draper,  of  Dublin,  and  he, 
rriting  as  an  ignorant,  unskilled  shopman, 
gives  utterance  to  his  own  apprehensions  of 
rain.  While  professing  extreme  loyalty  to  the 
bng,  the  honest  shopman  shows,  or  attempts 
to  {*how,  that  the  patent  was  unjust,  to  begin 
*itli;  that  its  terms  had  been  infringed,  and 
that  the  new  coins  themselves  were  base.  In 
tlii.^  pablication  Swift  hit  the  public  taste  of 
In-iand,  and  became  unrivalled  in  popularity. 
^i  great  was  the  impression  produced  by  this 
*ork,  that  the  patent  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Wood,  who  was,  however,  compen- 
ated  by  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year. 

Brogbeda  is  noted  in  history  as  being  the 

(^■e  where  the  Papal  l^ate  Papera  held  a 

*pu)d  in  1 152,  on  wMch  occasion  the  authority 

«f  the  Roman  Church  was  greatly  strengthened 

ia  Ireland.    It  was  at  this  town  that  Po^iungs' 

4^t  was  passed  in  1494,  and  about  tiie  same 

time  a  mint  was  established  there.     In  Decem- 

^7^  1641,  Drogheda  was  besieged  by  0*Neil 

«ith  a  large  force   of   Irish,  but    was  for 

t^  mon£bs    saocessfully  defended  by  Sir 

Hcwy  Tichbome.     On  Sept.  3,  1649,  Crom- 

*^li  appeared  before  the  town,  which  had 

Wa  garrisoned  by  Ormonde  with  his  best 

^^"Tunents,    most    of    them    English,    alto- 

ffrther  2,600  men,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 

^on,  an  officer  of   great  reputation.    On 

'^  9th  the  bombardment  began;    a  storm 

.tu^mpted  by  the  Puritans  on  the  10th  failed, 

^  the  garrison  refused  to  surrender.    On 

toe  12th  the  storming  of  the  place  was  again 

^t^pted,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 

**'t«jgle.    The   whole  garrison  was   put  to 

jfae  sword,  and  Sir  Arthur  himself  had  his 

«*iM  beaten  out.     Cromwell  admits  "that 

^  officers  were  also  knocked  promiscuously 

*  the  head   except  two."    Altogether,    it 

J*nw  that  about  4,000  people  perished,  about 

^  of  whom  must  have  been  unarmed — so,  at 

'<*«t,  it  would  appear  from  the  depositions  of 

7^ witnesses.    In  1 690  Drogheda  surrendered 

0  William  III.,  directly  after  the  battle  of 

4*  Boyne. 

CromweVn  Lttten;  Carte,  Lift  ofOruwndt; 
^nndB,Eitg,  in  Ireland. 


— .  d'Anliaine  ib  an  old  rule  by 
^hieh  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was 
^imed  by  the  State  unless  the  defunct  man 
«d  a  special  exemption.  This  rule  was  not 
^tevHiar  to  England,  but  common  to  other 

B»r^l3 


countries.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
**aubaine*'  has  been  variously  explained  as 
from  alidinatus,  or  advena. 

Droits  of  Adxniralty  are  the  rights 
claimed  by  the  government  of  England  on 
the  property  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
It  has  been  customary  in  maritime  war  to 
seize  the  property  of  an  enemy  if  found 
within  our  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  this  is  then  ooneidered  as  forming  part 
of  the  Droits  of  Admimlty.  Prizes  captured 
by  non-commissioned  vessels  are  also  said  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  In  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  large 
sums  were  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
money  so  gained  was  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  By  an  Act  of  William  IV. 's  reign 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty  for  that  reig^  were 
to  be  put  to  public  use,  and  the  Lord  Uigh 
Admiral  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  his 
claim  to  the  tenth  part  of  property  captured 
on  the  seas. 

Kent,  Commey\tarie» ;  Bonner,  Law  Dictionary  ; 
Bnrrell,  Lava  JHetwnary. 

Dmids,  The,  were  the  priests  of  the  Celtic 
people  in  Britain.  Oui>  chief,  and  it  may 
{ilmost  be  said  our  only,  information  touching 
the  Druids  comes  from  Caesar.  He  tells  us  that 
there  were  in  Gaul  only  two  classes  who 
obtained  any  consideration,  the  common  people 
being  in  a  condition  little  above  slavery. 
These  two  classes  were  the  noble  order, 
Equites,  as  Cssar  calls  them,  and  the  priestly 
order,  the  Druids.  The  last  presided  over 
all  the  religious  functions.  They  had  the 
care  of  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  they 
intezpreted  the  religious  mythology.  To 
them  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  for  instruc- 
tion. They  were  too,  we  find,  the  judges  in 
all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  settling 
questions  of  disputed  boundaries  or  affairs  of 
inheritance,  as  well  as  those  connected  with 
infractions  of  the  law.  If  any  one  refused  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  they  could  inflict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  excommunication  or  inter- 
diction from  the  sacrifices,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  his  civil  rites,  and  cut  him  off  from 
all  commerce  with  his  fellow-men.  At  their 
head  was  one  chief  Druid,  who  succeeded  by 
election.  Generally,  the  claim  of  one  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  post  was  universally 
recognised ;  sometimes,  however,  disputed 
claims  led  to  bloodshed.  Once  a  year  all  the 
people  who  had  any  cause  for  hearing 
assembled  in  the  most  central  part  of  Gaul, 
the  country  of  the  Ermites  (Chartres),  and 
were  judged  by  the  Druids :  much,  one  may 
fancy,  as  the  Israelites  were  judged  by  their 

i'udges.    As  has  been  already  said  [Celts], 
Britain  was  considered  the  especial  nursery 
of  Druidism. 

Cessar  tells  us,  as  a  distinction,  that  the 
Gennans  had  no  Druids.  But  if  by  this  were 
meant  that  the  Germans  had  no  sacerdotal 
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clasB,  the  statement  certainly  requires  modi- 
fication. The  Germans,  like  most  of  the 
Aryan  races  after  their  earliest  days,  had 
a  class  of  priests  who  stood  side  by  side  with 
their  kiogs  or  chiefs.  The  Celtic  Druids 
were,  we  may  feel  sure,  a  sacerdotal  class,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  found  among 
their  kindred  nationalities:  that  is  to  say, 
their  essential  function  was  to  stand  foremost 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  to  preserve  by  oral 
tiadition  the  mythic  histcmes,  whemer  of 
gods  or  heroes,  which  had  been  composed  in 
verse,  as  well  as  to  compose  fresh  forms  when 
required.  They  were  both  priests  and  bards : 
gleemen,  as  the  Saxons  said,  or,  as  the  Norse- 
men would  have  said,  scalds.  This  was  their 
essential  character.  It  was  in  degree  chiefly 
that  their  functions  difi'ered  from  those  of  the 
priests  of,  say,  the  heathen  Saxons.  The  Celts 
were  undoubtedly,  as  Ctcsar  describes  them,  a 
veiy  religious  people,  and  being  such,  they 
had  raised  their  priesthood  to  a  position  of 
exceptional  power,  and  from  this  exceptional 
position  arose  their  functions  as  judges* 
We  easily  gather  this  much  from  Caesar's 
account  of  Uie  Druids;  for  we  see  that  the 
enforcement  of  their  decrees  was  not 
secured  by  ordinary  legal,  but  by  distinctly 
religious,  penalties:'  they  forbade  men  the 
sacrifices.  If  the  people  had  not  been  ex. 
ceptionally  religious,  this  penalty  would  not 
have  earned  with  it  such  exceptional  terrors. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  ceremonies  which  accompanied 
the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe ;  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  was  in  any  degree 
the  centail  point  of  the  Dniidic  ntual,  or 
that,  if  anythmg,  more  than  one  among  twenty 
similar  rites.  Nor,  again,  must  we  take  too 
literally  a  beautiful  passage  in  which  Lucan 
describes  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  future  life,  for  these  doctrines 
were  not  essentially  different  from  those 
which  have  been  held  by  all  the  Aryan 
nations.     [Celts.] 

Being  raised  to  such  a  high  position,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Druids  took  unusual  care  to 
fence  themselves  round  with  the  mystery  of  a 
priestly  caste.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  among  themselves  have  cherished  doc- 
trines above  those  of  the  common  herd ;  but 
the  theory  that  they  had  a  g^reat  and  secret 
philosophy,  which  by  oral  tradition  they 
handed  down  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
an  extravagant  notion  which  has  been 
cherished  by  enthusiastic  and  uncritical 
minds.    [Bbehons.] 

Boget  de  Balloquet,  ^hnoginU  OauMM,  tome 
ill.  J  M.  Qftidos,  E$miitM  de  la  RAigion  OaulotM. 
and  L0$  Druide$  4  la  Gm  d«  Chiiu:  Fostel 
de  Coolange  In  the  Ji«rtt«  CtUiqu$,  tome  !▼. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Drnmolog,  The  Battt.e  of,  was  fought  on 
the  borders  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  June 
11,  1679,  between  a  ])arty  of  the  Covenanters 
who  had  been  suiprised  at  a  "  oonventide  " 


and  the  royal  troops  under  Claverhoose.  The 
Covenanters,  who  were  led  by  Balfour  d 
Burleigh  and  Hackston  of  RathLUet  were 
victorious. 

Dnuncmbf  Thk  Battle  op  (965),  wu 
fought  between  Duff,  King  of  Alban,  and 
Colin,  son  of  Indulf,  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  latter  was  completely  defeau^ 
two  of  his  chief  supporters,  the  Lord  of  Athd 
and  the  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  being  slain. 

Dnunmoildf  Sir  Gordon,  was  one  of 
the  English  generals  during  the  American 
War  of  1812—14.  In  1814  he  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Fort  Oswego,  and  soon  after- 
wards gained  a  second  victory  over  them  a: 
Lundy's  Lane.  In  August  of  that  year,  how. 
ever,  he  was  himself  defeated  at  Fort  Erie, 
to  which  he  afterwards  laid  unsuccessful 
siege.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  Groveinor<> 
Qeneral  of  Canada. 

DnuninoiLd,  Bia  William  {d.  182S),  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1795  as  member  for  St 
Mawes.  In  1796  he  was  sent  as  enroy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  Naples,  and  in 
1801  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  William  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  than  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  published  several  learned  works  on 
archajology  and  classical  antiquities. 

Dmnken   Parliament,  The  (1661 , 

was  the  name  given  to  the  Scotch  Parliam«*nt 
elected  just  after  the  Restoration.  This  Par- 
liament, which  was  strongly  Royalist,  patoicd 
a  measure  restoring  the  LoitU  of  the  Artir]«r« 
(q.v.),  and  annulling  all  Acts  of  the  preceding: 
twenty-eight  years. 

Drnzy.  Sir  William  {d.  1579),  attainted 
considerable  fame  in  the  reign  of  EUzaU-th 
as  an  able  general  and  administrator.  In  1667 
he  was  in  command  of  the  border  forces,  and 
in  1570,  in  conjunction  with  Lennox  took 
Hamilton  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelheraul:. 
In  1573  he  conducted  the  siege  of  Edinbunrh 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  queen.  Three  years  later  Drury  is^ 
made  President  of  Munster,  and  inausnratt^l 
his  entrance  upon  the  office  with  a  Bucce^sion 
of  vigorous  measures.  He  died  at  Cork,  137^. 

Dryden,  John  (5.  1631,  <f.  1700),  wasedo- 
cated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  At  tht 
Restoration  he  appeara  to  have  changvd  lo.^ 
politics ;  for  after  having,  in  1659,  writtr>n  an 
elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromw»4l 
we  find  him  in  1660  ready  with  another  in 
honour  of  the  new  king.  From  this  time  th*^n.- 
hardly  occurred  any  political  event  of  impt**- 
tance  that  is  not  alluded  to  in  his  PRg^ea.  TH^ 
Dutch  were  satirised  in  1662  ;  and  five  Teai> 
later  the  wonderful  events  of  1665 — 6  wnt 
celebrated  in  the  jinnut  MirabilU,  In  16^1 
he  published  his  ^preatest  work,  Ahtalom  a*^ 
Aehitophel^  a  political  satire,  directed  mainly 
against  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury  aci 
Monmouth  on  the  question  of  the  acoessian  «i 
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the  Dake  of  York.  All  the  chaxactera  in  this 
poem  lire  intended  to  represent  the  chief 
statesmen  of  the  day  under  the  thin  diagnise  of 
Hebrew  names.  Thus  David  is  Charles  II. ; 
Alaialom,  his  fiivomite  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth; Achitophel,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; 
while  the  venatile  Duke  of  Buckingham  ap- 
pears as  Zimri.  The  attack  on  Shaftesbury 
w-^  before  long  continued  in  The  Medal, 
while  by  the  next  year,  in  the  Religio  Laid,  he 
vuis  again  engaged  upon  one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  defending  the  Church  of 
KngUnd  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dissenters. 
Voder  James  II.  Dryden  turned  Boman 
Catholic,  and  his  pension  as  Laureate,  an 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  about 
the  year  1668,  was  renewed  after  a  temporary 
r«ft«tion.  Shortly  after  this  the  poet*s  grati- 
todi-  evinced  itself  in  the  publication  of  the 
HiHi  and  tAe  Panther  (1687),  another  poUtical 
tndreUgioas  poem,  in  which  the  "  milk-white 
hiiMl,  unspotted  and  unchanged,"  represents 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  while  ue  panther,  '*  the 
DoUest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind,"  stands 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  sects 
UP  represented  under  the  g^uise  of  various 
^ts.  This  work  may  hd  oonsidered  as 
I>n-den*8  last  contribution  to  political  writings. 
With  the  Revolution  his  various  offices  were 
taken  away  from  him,  and  he  henceforward 
(oofined  hunself  to  purely  poetical  work. 

in  editum  of  Drjden'a  Wvrht,  with  a  L*/a  b7 
air  Walter  Soott,  was  pabUahed  in  1806. 

DnUin  lias  been  from  the  very  earliest 
^*9  a  place  of  g^reat  importance  in  Irish 
^ory.  Its  name  bespeaks  a  Celtic  origin, 
wd  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Ebluia 
[4  Ptolemy.  In  the  ninth  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes, 
vlio,  with  occasional  reverses,  kept  their 
footing  in  Ireland  till  the  time  of  the  Eng- 
^<h  conquest.  In  1171  the  town  was  unsuc- 
f^fffully  besieged  by  Roderick,  King  of  Con- 
Qaojthtt  with  an  immense  host  of  Irish ;  and  in 
thr>  same  year  was  the  place  where  Henry  II. 
^t'ived  the  homage  of  the  Irish  chiefs.  The 
(^■vemment  of  Dublin  was  then  conferred  on 
Hti^h  de  Lacy.  In  1207  the  new  English 
'^lony  was  granted  a  charter,  and  two  years 
later  was  nearly  exterminated  by  a  native 
n«iig,  which  has  given  to  the  day  of  its  oc- 
com'noe  the  title  of  Black  Monday.  Richard 
^^  appears  to  have  visited  Dublin  twice,  and 
*^  Wing  entertained  there  when  news  came 
of  Bolingbroke*s  invasion.  In  1591  a  charter 
^i  l^ueen  Elizabeth  founded  Trinity  College 
&Rd  the  Univenity  of  Dublin.  A  medieval 
foundation,  which  had  never  flourished,  came 
^  an  end  at  the  Reformation.  In  1646 
I>ubHn  was  besieged  by  the  Papists,  and 
^ag  next  year  surrendered  to  the  Parlia- 
nu-ntarian  forces.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1588,  James  L  held  a  Parliament  in  this  city, 
«hi(>h,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 
in.  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Inlater 


times  Dublin  has  been  the  head-quarters  of 
several  plots  and  seditious  projects,  such  as  the 
plot  of  Lord  £.  Fitzgerald  (1798),  of  Emmett 
(1803),  the  Fenian  Conspiracy  of  1867,  and 
the  plot  of  the  Invinciblee  in  1 882.  [I uelan d. ] 

Dnblillff  The  Tkbaty  of,  conducted  bv 
Ormonde  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Irifrh 
Council  of  Kilkenn3',  became  substantially, 
After  the  failure  of  Glamorgan's  mission,  the 
public  part  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  (q.v.),  and 
was  concluded  on  March  28, 1646.  The  Papul 
nuncio  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  strongly  op- 
posed it,  and  a  synod  at  Waterford  excommu- 
nicated all  who  adhered  to  it.  It  was  practi- 
cally set  aside  by  the  Irish  advance  on  Dublin. 
Clarendon,  Uid.  of  iht  Beb. ;  Carte,  Ontionde. 

Dndair  E^^isode.  In  1870  six  British 
vessels  were  seized  by  the  Germans  at  Du- 
clair  in  the  course  of  their  military  operations, 
and  sunk  in  the  Seine;  their  crews,  moreover, 
it  was  said,  beixig  treated  with  brutality. 
This  excited  considerable  irritation  in  Eng- 
land. On  explanations  being  demanded, 
Count  Bismarck  showed  himself  ready  and 
desirous  to  avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel  by  satis- 
factorily explaining  away  all  causes  of  offence, 
and  offering  the  fullest  compensation  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  claim  it. 

Dudley,  Sik  Edmund  {d.  1510),  was 
one  of  the  unprincipled  agento  of  Ifenry 
VII.'s  rapacity,  to  which  lie  contrived  to 
lend  a  kind  of  legal  support  bv  founding  it 
in  many  cases 'upon  a  revival  of  obsolete 
statutes.  In  1492  he  accompanied  Henry  to 
France,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition  that  he  united  with  Empson  in 
inaugurating  that  system  of  exaction  for 
whic%  he  lias  obtamed  so  unenviable  a 
notoriety.  In  1504  ho  provides  an  example 
of  the  completeness  of  Henry's  power  at 
that  time  by  his  appearance  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Conmions,  while  the  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  also  the  rank  and  office 
of  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Dudley  and 
his  partner  Empson  were  naturally  very 
unpopular;  they  wore  men,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  whom  the  people  es- 
teemed as  his  [Henry  VII.'s]  horse-leeches  and 
shearers,  bold  men  and  careless  of  fame,  and 
that  took  toll  of  their  master^s  grit$t."  On 
the  death  of  Henry  YII.,  his  successor  could 
find  no  better  way  to  ensure  popularity  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign  than  by  the  surrender  to 
the  people's  fury  of  these  agents  of  his  father's 
oppression.  Dudley  and  Empson  were  accord- 
ingly arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
were  at  once  condemned,  and  executed  in 
August,  15 10.  So  general  was  the  disgust 
and  indignation  which  Dudley  and  Empson 
had  excited,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
pass  a  speaal  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  theUlegalitieBof  which  they 
had  been  guilty. 

BaooB,  flmry  YIL 
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in  her  resistanoe  to  the  E^Ush  that  the 
English  leader  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
forces. 

Dnnbar,  Thb  Battle  of  (April  27^  1296), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  English 
forces  under  EViward  I.  and  EarlWaienne  over 
the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  Sir 
Patrick  Graham. 

DunbaTv  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  3,  1650), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  under  Cromwell,  Monk,  and 
Lambert,  over  the  Scots  under  David  Leslie. 
Leslie  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and 
fortified  all  the  heights  between  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  Leith.  For  a  whole  month  Leslie 
kept  his  impregnable  position  till  it  seemed 
that  Cromwell  must  be  starved  into  submission. 
Fearing  this  fate,  the  English  general  removed 
to  Dunbar,  where  he  could  command  the  sea, 
and  Leslie  followed  him  along  the  slopes, 
settling  finally  upon  the  hUl  of  Don,  cutting 
o£f  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  down 
on  them  in  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  2nd  the  Scottish  army  forsook  its  strong 
position  and  foolishly  descended  to  the  lower 
ground.  Leslie^s  caution  had  been  overcome 
by  the  rash  zeal  of  the  preachers  in  his  camp. 
At  daybreak  Cromwell  ordered  his  whole 
force  to  advance  against  the  Scottish  horse, 
which  was  crossing  the  glen  of  the  Broxburn 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  lines  they  were  driven 
back  on  their  own  ranks  behind,  and  the  day 
was  lost.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Crom- 
well uttered  his  memorable  quotation  as  the 
sun  cleared  away  the  mist  from  the  hills  and 
showed  the  certain  rout  of  his  enemies,  **  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
Three  thousand  men  perished  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.  From  Dunbar  Cromwell  passed  on 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  short  time  all  Scotland 
was  in  his  power. 

Garljle,  Cromw«U's  Ltttn'*  and  SptecKea. 

Dunbar  Castle^  in  Haddingtonshire, 
was  granted  to  Gospatric,  Earl  of  March,  by 
Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was  taken  by  Edward 
I.  and  Earl  Warenno,  April  1296,  and  in 
1314  it  gave  shelter  to  Edward  II.  after  his 
flight  from  Bannockbum.  In  1339  it  was 
successfully  defended  for  nineteen  weeks 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  by  Black  Ag^es 
01  Dunbar.  It  was  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  during  Albany's  regency  in  the  time 
of  James  V.,  who  greatly  strengthened  its 
fortifications  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
foreigners.  It  gave  shelter  to  Mary  and 
Darnley  after  the  murder  of  Kizzio,  1561,  and 
again  received  the  queen,  this  time  in  com- 
pany of  Bothwell,  on  the  rising  of  the  Con- 
federate Lords,  1567.  Its  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  regent  Murray. 

Dnnoan,  Adam,  1st  YiscorNT  Campeb- 
sowN  {b,  1731,  d.  1804),  entered  the  navy  early 


inlifo.  In  1749  he  served  in  the  Meditemuieaa 
under  Keppel,  and  in  1755  was  sent  oat  te 
America  in  tiie  fleet  which  conveyed  GenenJ 
Biaddock*s  troops.  He  was  woiuided  in  the- 
attack  on  Goree,  and  obtained  his  lieatensiKy 
soon  after  the  battle.  In  1761  he  took  part 
in  the  expeditions  against  Belleiale  and 
Havannah,  and  was  entrusted  by  Keppel  wiih 
the  difficult  task  of  landing  the  troops  in 
boats.  In  1779  he  was  emploved  in  the 
Channel  till  he  accompanied  Hodney  to  the 
reUef  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  action  of 
Jan.  16,  1780,  Duncan  did  as  good  serri^v 
as  any  one,  and  was  so  hardly  used  in  thi 
battle  that  he  had  not  a  boat  wherewith  tu 
take  possession  of  his  prizes.  In  1782  b*- 
proceeded  again  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  on 
this  occasion  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  17^7 
was  made  rear-admiral.  Seven  years  kt«?r  h-» 
received  the  command  of  a  fleet  stationed  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  this  office  had  to  watch 
the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  TexoL  Meanwhile  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out,  and  Admiral 
Duncan  found  himself  left  with  only  tvi 
ships  to  blockade  the  enemy.  His  firmnt« 
upon  this  occasion  contributed  in  no  sntall 
deg^ree  to  the  suppression  of  this  outbreak; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up  the  sembkmv 
of  a  watch  upon  the  Dutch  admiraL  Ijit^r. 
by  retiring  to  Yarmouth,  he  gave  De  Winter. 
the  Dutch  admiral,  an  opportunity^  of  puttin? 
out  to  sea.  The  chance  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  while  the  Engli&h  d't*t 
made  every  effort  to  cut  off  their  rcb'cat.  On 
Oct.  11,  1797,  he  managed  bv  skilful  tactu^ 
to  get  between  the  enemy  and  the  land.  H'' 
then  broke  through  their  line,  and  after  s  stub- 
bom  contest  off  G&mperdown  gained  a  oompM  > 
victory,  capturing  two  frigates  and  eiffht  line- 
of-battle  ships,  including  the  admiral's  ship- 
Duncan  was  at  once  rewarded  by  a  peenur* 
and  a  large  pension.  He  remained,  howrx-^^, 
for  two  years  more  in  the  North  Sea  befon^ 
coming  home  to  spend  his  last  days  in  retin^ 
ment.  He  died  suddenly  in  London  on  Aug. 
4,  1804.     [Campbkoown.] 

Jamea,  Na^al  Hist.;  Alison,  HM  ofBrnropr: 
Stanhope,  Hiat,  <tf  Eng. 

XhUiOaai  X.,  King  of  Scotland  {d.  1 040\  son 
of  Crinan,  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  snoce^d^'d 
his  maternal  grandfather  Maloolm,  in  10-14. 
Defeated  before  the  walls  of  Durham  in  th** 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Eardulf,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  Duncan  next  attempted  to 
wrest  Caithness  from  Thorfinn,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  in  order  that  he  might  bestnw  it 
upon  his  relative  Moddan.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  the  king  was  worsted  in  a  natii 
engagement  near  the  shores  of  the  PentUnJ 
Forth,  and  in  a  battle  at  Bni^hhead,  in  Eldo 
About  this  time,  his  general,  UarM 
Mormaor,  of  Moray^  went  over  to  Thorfino'^ 
side,  and  slew  Duncan  by  treachery  nmr 
Elgin,  Aug.  14,  1040.  Duncan,  who  is  cail*^ 
in  the  Sagas  Karl  HondaAon  (hound's  Ma> 
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married  a  daughter  of  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. It  is  from  the  legendary  accounts 
preserved  of  the  incidents  of  this  reign  and 
the  next  that  Shakesjpeare  has  formed  the 
bads  of  his  great  tragedy  Macbeth. 

Baiton,  Hitt.  of  Seoiland;  Bobertflon,  Early 
Kings  of  Scotland. 

Dmicaa  IZ.,  I^i^o^  Scotland  (#.  1094,  d. 
1095),  though  some  obscurity  surrounds  his 
birth^  'was,  probably,  the  son  of  Malcofan  Can- 
more  by  his  first  wife.  When  quite  a  boy,  in 
1072,  Duncan  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the 
English  court  after  the  Treaty  of  Abemethy. 
There  he  remained  till  1 093,  when,  with  Norman 
aid.  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bane  (q.T.),  from  the  IScotch  throne.  Six 
months  afterwards,  however,  Donald  procured 
hb  murder  at  the  hands  of  Malpedir  Macljcan, 
Mannaor  of  Meams.  The  scene  of  this  crime 
va8  Mondynes,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  a 
hu£^  monolith  that  is  still  foimd  there 
probably  commemorates  the  event.  The 
secret  of  his  &te  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Norman  by  education  and  character, 
and  had  perhaps  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom 
a>  a  vassal  of  the  English  sovereign.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  fully  recog- 
nisf-d  except  in  Lothian  and  Cumbria ;  for  the 
Gaelic  districts  north  of  the  Forth  -were  at 
moRt  only  divided  in  his  favour.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Torpatric,  Earl  of  Northum- 
Wland,  by  whom^  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son 
WiUiam. 

Bobertson,  Early  Kings  of  Scotland ;  Burton, 
Ht«t.  ofSeoiUmd. 

Ihmcoabey  Chables,  was  originally 
'a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth." 
Be  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  banking, 
and  purchased  for  £90,000  the  estate  of 
Hebnsley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  subsequently 
a^tepted  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise, 
inm  which  he  derived  great  wealth; 
hat  Montague  dismissed  him  from  the 
office  because  he  thought,  with  good  reason, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
In  1697  we  find  him  defending  Sunderland 
in  P&rliament.  He  accused  Montague  of 
peculation,  but  failed  to  make  good  the 
<'harge,  and  was  in  turn  accused  of  naud  and 
i<itwry  in  connection  with  the  Exchequer 
BillR.  A  bOl  of  pains  and  penalties 
^v  accordingly  brought  in  against  him,  after 
he  had  previously  be^  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
cxpeUed  the  House.  The  bill,  providing  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  and  its  ajmlication  to  the  public 
service,  passed  the  Commons.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  measure  was  open  to  censure, 
and  that  bis  judges  had  strong  motives  for 
vfrting  against  him.  Urged  by  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Lotrds  threw  out  the  bill, 
and  the  prisoner  was  released.  He  was,  how- 
<*^'er,  again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Commons, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiesRion. 


XHuidalk  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  defeat  suffered  by  John  de  Courcy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  (1180).  In  1560 
the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
O'Neils;  and,  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered 
to  Cromwell. 

Dundalk,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Oct.  5,  1318), 
was  fought  during  the  invasion  of  northern 
Ireland  by  the  Scots  under  Edward  Bruce. 
Edward  Bruce  had  3,000  men  with  him; 
among  the  commanders  were  the  De  Lacys. 
The  Anglo-Irish  army  was  led  by  John  de 
Bermingham.  The  victor}'  was  won  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  English  forces;  twenty-nine 
bannerets,  five  knights,  and  eighty  others 
fell  on  the  Scottish  side.  Bruce  himself  was 
killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Edward  as  a 
trophy.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish 
invasion. 

DnndaB,    Henby,  Viscount   Melvillb 

ib.  1740,  d.  1811),  was  the  son  of  Robert 
)undas,  who  was  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  as  his  profession,  he  made  his 
way  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  being  Solicitor-ueneral  in  1773 
and  Lord-Advocate  two  years  later.  In  this 
position  he  threw  himself  eagerly  into  poli- 
tics, abandoning  the  law.  Attached  to  a 
ministry  which,  after  a  long  period  of  office, 
was  at  last  falling  beneath  a  weight  of  obloquy, 
Dundas  exhibited  so  much  spirit  and  ability 
that  he  was  at  once  recognised  as  promising 
to  rise  to  the  highest  power.  Not  the  smallest 
source  of  his  rising  reputation  was  the  minute 
knowledge  he  displayed  with  regard  to 
Indian  affairs.  On  the  fall  of  North*s  minis- 
try. Lord  Rockingham  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  Dundas* s  services,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  treasury  of  the  navy,  an  ofiice 
which  he  held  also  under  Lord  Shelbumc. 
He  retired,  however,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  (1783),  but  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  he  resumed  his  old  post  under 
Pitt.  In  June,  1788,  he  resigned  that 
place  to  become  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
With  Pitt  he  resigned  in  1801,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1804  he  again 
followed  Pitt  into  ofiice,  and  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1806,  when  he  was  impeached  for 
misappropriation  of  public  money  during  his 
former  period  of  control  over  the  Navy  Trea- 
sury. Pitt  defended  his  faithful  follower  and 
colleague  with  his  utmost  ability,  but  a 
strong  case  was  brought  against  him,  and 
when  the  numbers  on  (uvision  were  equal,  the 
Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  against  Lord 
Melville.  Pitt  was  quite  broken  down  by  the 
blow,  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
censure  reversed  by  tiie  Ix)rds  in  1807,  after 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Melville,  which  had 
been  erased,  was  restored  to  the  Privy  Council 
list.    He  had  retired,  however,  to  Scotland, 
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and  never  again  took  any  part   in    public 

affairs;  and  in  retirement  he  died  in  May, 

1811.     That  Dundas  had  been   "guilty  of 

highly  culpable  laxity  in  transactions  relating 

to  public  money/'  no  one  can  doubt ;   but  no 

loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  conHequence, 

and  it  was  undeniable  that  he  had  exhibited  a 

most  praiseworthy  energy  in   taking    some 

steps  to  remedy  ^e  hopeless  confusion  and 

midmanagement  which  nad  for  many  years 

prevailed  at  the  Admiralty. 

Annual  R»gitlmr;  QrfnvilU  Paper*;  Pellew, 
Sidnumth;  Bosaell,  foe;  Cunningham,  £miii«n( 
EnglUhvMn, 

Dundee,  in  Forfarshire,  was  granted  by 
William  the  Lion  to  his  brother  David  of 
Huntingdon  (q.v.).  It  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  by  Edward 
Bruce,  1313>  and  pillaged  by  the  Protector 
Somerset.  In  1645  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Montrose,  and  in  16dl  was  stormed  by  Monk, 
who  put  the  whole  of  the  garrison  to  the 
sword. 

Dundee,  Viscount.    [Guaham,  John.] 

Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  was  long  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
some  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  monastery 
which  was  founded  by  Afalcolm  Oanmore  and 
burnt  by  Edward  I.  in  1304. 

Duas^al,  the  son  of  Sealbach,  obtained 
the  throne  of  Dalriada  by  his  &ther*s  abdica- 
tion in  723.  He  was  soon  afterwards  driven 
out  by  Eochaidh,  the  head  of  the  Cinel 
Oabran,  who  subsequently  resisted  DungaVs 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  at  Ross  Foichen, 
though  the  old  king,  Sealbach,  had  himself 
issued  from  his  monastery  to  assist  his  son, 
727.  On  the  death  of  Eochaidh,  733,  he 
regained  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  but  a 
year  afterwards  was  compelled  by  Angus 
MacFergus  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Ireland.  In  736  Angus  invaded  Dalriada, 
and  threw  Dungal  and  his  brother  into 
prison. 

Ckron.  PicU  and  Scot*  ;  Bobertson,  Early  Kinjgt, 

Dunganhill,  Battle  of.  The  English 
army  under  Colonel  Michael  Jones  here 
defeated  the  Irish  on  August  8,  1647.  Six 
thousand  of  the  latter  fell,  while  the  English 
loss  was  inconsiderable. 

Dungannon  Convention,  The  (Sept. 

8,  1785),  is  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  270  of  the  Irish  Volunteer 
companies  assembled  at  Dungannon  under 
Grattan's  influence.  These  delegates  passed 
several  resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — 

ii)  That  freedom  is  the  indefeasible  right  of 
rishmen  and  Britons,  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  has  a  right  to  deprive  them.  (2)  That 
those  only  are  free  who  are  governed  by  no 
laws,  but  those  to  which  they  assent,  either  in 
person  or  by  representatives  freely  chosen. 
(3)  That  the  electoral  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  only  who  will  use  it  for  the 


public  good.  The  object  ot  these  resolutioiis 
was  to  secure  Parliamentary  reform  for 
Ireland,  and  if  the  English  govermneiii 
objected  to  them  the  supplies  were  to  be 
withheld.  In  order  to  keep  the  Parlionu^t 
active  a  convention  of  delegates  was  to  h&v« 
met  at  Dublin  had  not  the  Duke  of  Rutknd 
prevented  this  by  his  fimmeas.  Lord  Cbirk* 
mont  and  Qrattan  were  among  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Convention. 

noade.  Eng.  im.  /r«Iaiid  ;  Onttan's  lAf: 

Dunkeld  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  beinff  the 
site  where  Constantino,  King  of  the  PictB  mm 
789  to  820,  founded  a  church,  perhaps  about  tlr 
year  796,  to  which  Kenneth  MacAlpin  tnn»- 
f erred  the  relics  of  Columba  from  lona  in  831. 
This  last  event  marked  the  date  of  the  final 
decay  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Abbot» 
of  lona,  whose  representatives,  as  heads  of 
the  Pictish  Church,  were  henceforth  to  !« 
the  Abbots  of  Dunkeld.  In  time  Donkeld 
Abbey  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  abbot, 
while  the  bishopric  of  Fortrenn,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  been  filled  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  passed  on  to  Abemethv.  One  of 
the  most  famous  names  in  early  Scottish 
history  is  that  of  Crinan,  lay  Abbot  of  Dunkeld, 
whose  son  Duncan  bcMaime  King  of  Scotia. 
Duncan*s  grandson,  David  I.,  either  rostored 
or  established  it  as  a  bishopric  about  the  yetf 
1127.  The  name  of  Dunkeld  often  emerges 
in  later  Scotch  history,  notably  in  1G89,  when 
it  was  valorously  defended  by  the  Camenni&a 
re^ment  under  William  Cleland  against  the 
Highlanders.     [See  below.] 

Dun^ldf  The  Baitlb  op  (Aug.  21, 16S9), 
was  a  victor}'  gained  by  the  Cameroniana  orff 
the  Highlanders,  and  followed  closely  afUT 
Mackav's  victory  at  St.  Johnston^s.  'fhe  dis- 
orders m  the  Highland  army  had  increased,  and 
Lochiel  had  left  them  in  disgust.  Meanwhik 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  against  MackayV 
wish,  had  sent  a  regiment  of  Cameronians  to 
garrison  Dunkeld  under  Cleland.  Cannoiv, 
at  the  head  of  600  men,  advanced  against  tlte 
town.  The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  wt<n- 
speedily  driven  in;  but  the  greater  part  of  th*- 
regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  rnhkh 
surrounded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  After  all  ammunition  was  spent,  and 
when  both  Cleland  and  his  sucoeasor  in  cora- 
mand.  Major  Henderson,  had  been  shot  dead, 
the  Cameronians  succeeded  in  setting  fire  u 
the  houses  from  which  the  Highlanders  wt>cv 
firing  on  them.  Soon  disorder  spread  amonf 
the  Highland  host,  and  it  returned  hastily  to- 
wards Blair.  *'  The  victorious  Puntas> 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air  and  niiscd,  isith 
one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanks- 
giving. The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to 
be  joj'f ul  and  thankful,  for  they  bad  finished 
the  war.*' 

Dunldrlc    The   port    of   Dunkirk  wm 
throughout  the  seventeenth  centiirv  the  head- 
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quazten  of  pirates  and  priirateerfl  who  preyed 
on  British  commerce.  Accordingly,  when 
Cromwell  allied  himself  with  Loais  l^V. 
aguinst  Spain  (March,  1657),  it  was  stipulated 
that  DanMrk  and  Mardvke  should  be  be- 
«ieg«d  by  a  combined  French  and  English 
army,  and  belong  to  England  when  captured. 
Six  thousand  men,  first  under  Sir  John 
Rejnolds,  afterwards  under  General  Thomas 
Morgan,  formed  the  English  contingent. 
Mardyke  was  captured  in  September  1657, 
and  Dunkirk  besieged  in  the  following  May. 
(Jn  June  4th,  a  Spanish  army  under  Don 
John  of  Austria,  ana  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  in 
which  the  Dukos  of  York  and  Gloucester  were 
serving,  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was 
defeated  witti  great  loss.  The  town  sur- 
rendered four  days  later,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  tUl  1662,  when  it  and  its 
dependencies  were  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
ram  of  five  million  livres  (Oct.  27^  1662). 
The  attacks  on  English  trade  etill  con- 
tinuing, Dunkirk  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  in 
1694,  and  it  waa  stipulated  by  tiie  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  that  the  fortifications  should  be 
d£stioyed,  and  the  i>ort  blocked  up  (1713). 
This  stipulation  was  repeated  by  the  Treaties 
(A  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  and  Paris  (1763). 
Xeveithelesa,  the  city  and  port  were  con- 
tinoally  restored,  and  in  the  years  1778  to 
1782,  the  corsairB  of  Dunkirk  captured  1,187 
English  tcsbqIb.  In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
tn  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
^th  the  intention  of  retaining  it  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  the 
victory  of  Hoondachotten,  by  which  ihe  corps 
posted  to  cover  his  operations  was  forced 
to  ra^«at,  <^liged  the  duke  to  abandon  the 
enterprise. 

Duminff,  John,  Lobd  Ashbxtrtov  {b. 
1731,  d.  1783},  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1766, 
uul  WIS  six  years  later  emploj^ed  in  defending 
the  English  East  India  Onnpany  against  the 
ctmpUiints  roade  by  its  Dutch  rival.  In  1763 
he  defended  Wilkes,  and  in  1767  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-Greneral,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  1770.  It  was  he,  who  in  1780 
April  6th),  brought  forward  the  memorable 
motion,  **That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
has  increased,  ia  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
dimiTii^bed,"  a  resolution  which  was  supported 
hy  Fox,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen. 
George  III.  was  severely  wounded  by  this 
&nd  the  following  votes,  feeling,  as  he  said  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  levelled  at  him  in 
p<*r«)n.  Two  years  later  Dunning  became 
C'hancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under 
l^rd  Rockingham^s  administration,  and  was 
raii«ed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ashburton. 

Xhmotter  (Dun  Nother),  in  Kincardine- 
shire, a  lew  miles  south  of  Stonehaven,  is 
memorable  for  its  siege  by  Brnde  l^IacBile  in 
881.    It  was  again  besieged  in  694,  and  in 
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900  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Donald 
II.  by  the  Danes.  In  934  Atholstan  advanced 
as  far  as  Dunotter  with  his  invading  army. 
The  castle  of  Dunotter  was  taken  by  8ir 
William  Wallace  in  1298,  and  by  Sir  Andrew 
Mory,  1356  ;  in  1645  it  was  besieged  by  Mont- 
rose, and  taken  by  Cromwell's  troops,  1651. 
The  castle  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Keitha,  £arls  Marischal. 

Ihuurtable,  The  Annals  of,  comprise  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic  chronicles. 
They  extend  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1297,  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henr}*^  III.  They  are 
published  in  the  Bolls  Series  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Luard. 

Zhmstabla.  The  Town  of,  in  Bedford- 
shire, is  known  in  English  history  as  the  place 
where  the  barons  met  in  1244,  and  ordered 
the  papal  envoy  to  leave  England ;  and  where 
the  commissioners  for  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine  sat  in  1533.  Dunstable  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  abbey  of  monks,  and  was 
made  the  property  of  the  foundation  in  1131. 

2>ll]i8tan,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(960 — ^988),  the  son  of  Heorstau  and  Cjoieth- 
r3rth,  was  bom  near  Glastonbury.  Two 
of  his  kinsmen  were  bishops,  and  others 
were  attached  to  the  court,  while  his 
brother  as  "reeve"  looked  after  the 
secular  interests  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Kings  Athelstan  and  Edmund  lived  very 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Dunstan 
began  both  his  court  life  and  monastic  train- 
ing at  a  very  early  age.  He  became  guar- 
dian of  the  *'hord'*  of  Edmund,  and  was 
consequently  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  when 
still  very  young.  Glastonbury  was  then 
only  a  monastery  in  name,  served  by 
married  secular  clerks,  though  even  in  ito 
degradation  very  famous,  and  largely  fre- 
quented by  IriiAi  pilgrims  as  the  shrine  of 
St.  Patrick.  Dunstan  reformed  this  lax  state 
of  things,  although  rather  as  an  educationalist 
than  as  a  fanatic  of  asceticism.  Many  tales 
are  told  of  this  early  period  of  Dunstan*s 
life,  which  are  to  be  received  only  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Nearly  all  the  details  of 
his  biography  are  mythical.  In  946  Edred 
succeeded  Edmund.  He  was  very  sickly, 
of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan,  and  the  pro- 
bable companion  of  his  youth.  Dunstan, 
who  had  closely  attached  himself  to  the 
king's  mother,  Eadgifu,  and  other  greot 
ladies,  now  began  his  political  career.  His 
policy  resulted  in  the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
West  Saxons,  under  Edred,  culminating  in 
the  conquest  of  Korthumbria  from  the  Danes 
and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Caesar  by 
the  English  king  in  955.  But  Dunstan  still 
continued  his  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Glaston- 
bury, and  refused  the  bishopric  of  Crediton. 
The  death  of  Edred  led  to  a  reversion  of 
Dunstan's  XK>licy.      He  had  "aimed  at  the 
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unity  of  England  under  the  West  Saxon 
Basileus,  but  giving  home  rule  to  each  state." 
This  policy  was  disliked  by  the  West  Saxon 
nobility,  who  regarded  the  vassal  kingdoms 
as  their  own  prey,  and  desired  to  make  each 
state  a  dependency  of  Wessex.  Their  in- 
fluence triumphed  at  the  accession  of  Edwy, 
a  boy  of  under  fifteen.  The  ordinary  details 
of  the  story  of  Dunstan's  fall  are  quite  in- 
credible, but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  next 
year  saw  him  banished.  His  stay  at  a  great 
benedictine  abbey  in  Flanders  lii'st  brought 
him  in  connection  with  the  monastic  revival 
with  which  his  name  has  been  so  closely  as- 
sociated. Meanwhile  the  dependent  states  re- 
volted from  Edwy,  whose  ministers,  besides 
their  reactionary  policy,  had  set  themselves 
too  much  against  the  monks  to  retain  their 
position.  The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
revolted,  and  chose  Edgar  king  ;  he  recalled 
Bunstan  and  made  him  Bishop,  first  of  Wor- 
cester, and  then  of  London  as  well.  His  re- 
tention of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons  at  both 
sees  shows  that  he  was  at  least  not  zealous  for 
the  monastic  cause.  On  the  death  of  Edwy, 
Wessex  also  acknowledged  Edgar,  and 
Dunstan  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  for  a  second  time  his  policy  triumphed. 
The  glorious  reig^  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful 
was  the  result  of  the  realisation  of  Dunstan's 
ideas.  The  hegemony  of  Wessex  was  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  without  the  degiuda- 
tion  of  the  other  states.  In  ecclesiastical 
affairs  also  the  monastic  question  came  to  a 
head,  but  how  far  Dunstan  was  identified 
with  this  movement  it  is  bard  to  say.  As  a 
Benedictine,  he  doubtless  preferred  monks  to 
secular  canons,  but  he  was  no  fanatic  to  force 
them  on  a  reluctant  race.  In  his  own  see  ho 
did  not  expel  the  canons,  but  in  Mcrcia,  whore 
the  fervour  of  monasticism  was  perhaps  needed 
to  repair  the  Danish  ravages,  monks  came  in 
everywhere.  But  -/Ethelwold  of  Winchester, 
"  father  of  monks,"  was  the  real  monastic 
hero,  although  the  late  biographers  of 
Dunstan  connected  naturally  his  great  name 
with  what  to  them  was  the  g^eat  movement 
of  the  age.  His  spiritual  activity,  how- 
ever, was  rather  the  activity  of  teacher  and 
organiser,  and  after  all  he  was  more  of  a 
statesman  than  an  ecclesiastic.  If  the  coro- 
nation of  Edgar  at  Bath  was  his  work,  and 
if  it  was  a  conscious  reproduction  of  the 
ceremony  which  made  Otto  I.  Emperor  of 
Rome,  his  claim  to  statesmanship  must  be 
exceptionally  high. 

With  Kdgar*s  death  a  new  period  of  con- 
fusion begins.  After  the  troubled  reign  of 
Edward,  the  accession  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready  put  power  again  into  the  hands 
of  Dunstan's  enemies,  and  ended  finally  his 
political  career.  We  do  not  know  who  was 
the  ruler  of  England  during  Ethelred*s 
minority ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
Dunstan.  He  lived  on  till  988,  devoting  his 
last  years  to  the  government  of  his  diocese 


and    his   province,    and   in    the  pursuits  of 

literature,  music,  and  the  finer  handicrafts,  tc> 

whi^h  he  was  alwaj's  addicted.     In  his  old 

age,    as    at    Glastonbury    in  his  youth,  he 

reverted  to  the  same  studies  and  objecta.    Ik 

was,  as    Bishop  Stubbs   says,   the   Gerbert, 

not  the  Hildebrand,   of  the  tenth  century. 

The  unreal  romances  of    later   biognphtrs 

that  have  obscured  his  life  in  a  cloud  of 

m}'th    must    be    disregarded  for  earlier,  if 

scantier,  authorities,  if  we  desire  to  tind  oat 

what  the  real  man  was. 

The  materials  for  DosstHD't  bioer^ikj  ire 
collected  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  his  Jf«man(iU  V 
hututan,  in  the  Bolls  Series.  The  Intrcductx-** 
contains  oU  that  is  known  of  the  saint's  career. 
Dr.  Stnbbs's  collection  includes  a  life  bj  in 
almost  contempornry  Saxon  monk,  wbich, 
nevertheless,  has  a  lar^e  legendary  eleoiect, 
and  later  biographies  by  Adalbert  and  b^  0*ben.. 
and  stlU  later  by  Eadmer  and  WilUsa  of 
Malmesbury,  to  correct  Osbeni's  mistakoe.  It 
is  from  these  later  sources  that  accounts  like 
Milman's  in  Latin  Chrutianity  are  drawn,  aitd 
which  consequently  give  entirely  false  isr 
pressions  of  the  subject.  Hum«*s  famras 
account  represents  the  reaction  against  the 
monastic  idea  that  in^pix^ed  Osbemand  Eadmer. 
Like  that  in  most  of  the  ordinary  histoiia  it  ">* 
historically  worthless.  Mr.  Bobertson's  E$Ui» 
on  Dunstan's  Poliey,  and  the  Coronoiioa  o/Eii*', 
in  his  Historical  £sMiy«,  are  extremely  8ngg<M> 
tive.  but  their  theories  are  not  always  bsseil  oa 
delinite  facts.  [T.  F.  T.] 

DnpleiZy  Joseph  {d»  1750),  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Pondicherry  for  the  French  YotX 
India  Company  in  1742.  Before  this  final 
promotion  he  had  spent  over  twenty  years  in 
the  East,  where  he  had  acquired  an  onomums 
fortune.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1744 
gave  him,  as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  for 
establishing  the  French  ascendency.  Lab:)!!!- 
donnais,  the  I<Vench  admiral,  captured  tbi> 
town  of  Madras,  and  Dupleix,  acting  &« 
Govemor-in-chief,  and  intending  to  destroy 
all  the  English  settlements,  refufied  to  ratiiy 
the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  res'torabCn 
of  the  town.  But  this  act  of  perfidy  i^u 
rendered  useless  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-U- 
Chapelle  (1748),  which  stipulated  for  an  ex- 
change of  conquests  in  India.  On  the  death 
of  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk^of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
dispute  for  the  succession  between  his  son,  Xazir 
Jung,  and  his  grandson,  Muzuffer  Jung,  Dc- 
pleix  formed  a  confederacy  with  Chunda  Sahib. 
the  pretender  to  the  Camatic,  and  iliizuift-r 
Jung  to  oust  the  English  candidates,  Nazir 
Jung  nnd  Mohammed  AH,  and  eventually,  as 
he  hoped,  drive  the  English  from  India.  Th«' 
whole  Camatic  was  overrun  by  the  Frentb, 
and  the  English  and  their  nabob  were  co^i'^' 
up  in  Trichinopoly.  Dupleix  was  equally 
successful  in  the  JDeccan.  A  conspiracy  brf>ko 
out  at  his  instigation.  Nazir  Jung  was  mitr- 
dered,  and  Muzuffer  Jung,  assuming  thovaiant 
dignity,  conferred  the  nabobship  of  th^ 
Camatic  on  Chunda  Sahib,  and  the  vici> 
royalty  of  all  India  south  of  the  Kistna  i>& 
Dupleix.  Clive's  daring  expedition  to.  anil 
defence  of  Arcot,  divided  the  foxt)es  oi  thd 
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allies,  and  the  long  itring  of  saocesses  which 
followed,  caiued  the  complete  failure  of  Da- 
pleix's  pLms.  Ab  his  succeas  deserted  him 
his  employers  became  alienated.  In  1754  he 
waA  recalled  to  die  in  misery  and  poverty  a 
few  years  afterwards  in  Paris. 

Dnplili,  The  Battle  op  (Aug.  12,  1332}, 
was  fought  in  Stratheam  between  Edwoid 
Baliol  the  leader  of  the  discontented  barons, 
and  the  army  of  Da\'id  II.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Mar.  Baliol,  though  at  the  head  of  a  much 
smaller  body  of  men,  and  in  a  most  dis- 
advantageous position,  won  a  complete  victory, 
owing  to  the  over-confidence  of  the  royalist 
troops. 

Dnqnatney  Fo&t.    [Fort  DvauBSNB.] 

Dnrhaili.  This  city  is  chiefly  memor- 
able in  early  English  Mstory  as  the  site  to 
which  the  bishop  and  clergy  from  Holy 
Island  finally  transferred  the  relics  of  St. 
Aidan  to  escape  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  town  seems  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  laid  waste 
the  Korth  in  1070.  The  same  king  built  a 
castle  here  in  1072.  Some  twenty  years  later 
Bishop  William  of  St.  Calais  commenced  to 
build  the  great  cathedral  (1093).  In  later 
history,  Durham  was,  for  its  position  near  the 
borders,  a  place  of  great  military  importance 
in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland. 
As  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  Palatine  juris- 
diction of  its  bishop,  it  was  a  place  of  much 
political  importance.  Its  chapter  was  ex- 
('eedingly  wealthy;  and  the  plan  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  establish  a  university  out  of 
the  capitular  revenues,  was  revived  and  car- 
ried out  in  1833.     [Palatine  Counties.] 

Bnrhaiilf  John  Gboros  Lambton,  Earl 
OP  [b.  1792,  d,  1840),  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England,  was  the  son 
of  William  Henry  Lambton.  After  serving 
ioT  a  short  time  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1814  for  the 
ooonty  of  Durham,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  very  advanced  and  energetic  re- 
former. In  1821  he  brought  forward  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  In 
1828  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Durham.  When  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Giey  was  formed  in  November,  1830, 
Lord  Durham  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Durins^  the  difficulties  which  arose  out  of 
the  Belgian  question,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  special  mission  as  suc- 
oeshor  to  Lord  Heytesbury.  The  object 
of  his  journey  was  to  persuade  the  Rus^ 
lian  cabinet  to  give  immediate  instruc- 
tions to  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  in  the 
liondon  Conference  to  co-operate,  on  behalf 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  cordially  and  effec- 
tively, on  whatever  measures  miteht  ap- 
pear to  be  best  calcukted  to  effect  the  early 
execution  of  the  treaty.    Russia,  however, 


was  as  yet  unwilling  to  join  the  Western 
powers  in  measures  of  coercion  towards  Hol- 
land, and  hence  the  mission  was  a  failure.  In 
1833  he  was  created  Earl  of  Durham  in  reward 
for  his  services  of  the  previous  year  when 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  a  court  to 
which  he  was  accredited  ambassador  in  1836. 
In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Canada  during  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  Rebellion.  His  firmness 
and  arbitrariness,  though  they  saved  Canada, 
excited  a  great  opposition,  which  was  increased 
by  his  lavish  display,  and  when  his  Cana- 
dian policy  was  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham, 
the  ministry  threw  him  over.  He  was  re- 
called and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  soon  after  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  July,  1840. 

Annual  Rtgitttr:  B.  Walpole,  Eist.  of  J9ii9. 
from  18IS. 

Dnrliani,  Simeon  of  {d.  1129),  was  a 
historian  who  appears  to  have  been  a  monk 
and  precentor  of  Durham.  He  was  certainly 
lining  in  1104,  and  probably  died  in  1129, 
as  for  that  year  his  great  work  is  continued 
by  a  different  hand.  The  chief  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  history  of  Christianity 
in  Northumbria,  and  a  history  of  the  Danish 
and  English  kings  from  the  time  of  Bede*s 
death  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  appears 
to  have  preserved  many  facts  of  Anglian 
history  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
existing  versions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^ 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  entirely 
perished  in  those  ages  when,  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Danes,  Northumbria  was  little 
better  than  a  waste.  But  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  that  pass  under  his 
name  are  really  to  be  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

The  works  of  Siroeo^  of  Dnrham  were  printed 
by  Twyaden,  in  his  Scriptorf  Decern,  They 
have  also  been  published  by  the  Sortees  Society 
and  in  the  Bolla  Series. 

Ihurotriges,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe,  occupymg  the  present  county  of  Dorset. 
Prof.  Rhys  considers  them  to  have  been,  like 
the  Dumnonii  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  in 
the  main  Goidels— that  is,  members  of  the 
earlier  Celtic  Invasion,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  infused 
with  the  blood  of  the  pre-Celtic  races — rather 
than  Brythons. 

Bh^B,  Celtic  Britain. 

Ihirward,  Allan  (rf.  1276),  was  Justiciar 
of  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  married  to  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  He  served  with 
great  credit  in  the  French  wars  under  Henry 
III.,  who  afterwards  supported  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  The  Durward  family  was  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  Norman  family 
of  the  Comyns,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
young  king,  Alexander  III.,  from  his  subjec- 
tion to  their  rivals.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  seizure  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  after 
which  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland  looked 
so  serious  that  Henry  III.  was  obliged  to 
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come  northwards  and  penonally  adjust  the 
urovemment  (1255^.  But  the  party  of  the 
Comyns  soon  gamed  g^und,  and  Allan 
Durward  was  forocd  to  flee  to  England,  where 
he  aeems  to  have  been  always  in  favour  with 
HsDry  III.  The  Comyns,  however,  lost  their 
great  leader,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  upon  which 
Allan  Durward  seems  to  have  secured  his  old 
position.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Nicholas  de  Soulis,  one  of  his  descendants 
through  his  wife  Maryoz,  claimed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a  claim 
which,  to  some  extent,  explains  the  charge 
brought  against  Allan,  in  his  lifetime,  of 
intriguing  with  the  Pope  for  the  legitimisa- 
tion  of  his  wife,  so  as  to  make  her  next  heir  to 
the  throne. 

Dynham,  John,  Lord  {d.  1509),  was  a 
Yorkist  leader  who,  in  1459,  sallied  forth 
from  Calais,  and,  proceeding  across  to  Sand- 
wich,  captured  two  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles, 
Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Scales,  whom  he  led 
back  with  him  to  Calais.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  for  his 
services  received  large  grants  of  land  from 
Edward  IV. 


Eadmer  (&.  eirea  1060,  <f.  1 124)  was  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Anselm.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
but,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  was  never 
consecrated.  He  wrote  several  ecclesiastical 
biographies  and  theological  tracts,  besides  a 
'*  Life  of  St.  Anselm"  {Vita  Anselmi),  and  a 
"  History  of  His  own  Times  "  {Historia  Novo- 
mm),  extending  from  959  to  1122.  Both 
these  works  rank  very  high  as  authorities  for 
the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  II.,  and 
the  Vita  Anulmi  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  archbishop. 
Eadmer's  works  were  published  at  Paris, 
1721.     [Ansblm.] 

Wharton,  AngUa  Sacra ;  Wrif^bt,  Bio^ropMa 
Brit.  Literaria;  Cburoh,  Lift  of  An»»lm. 

Ealdfrith.     [See  Index.] 

Ealdgyth^  wife  of  Harold,  was  the  widow 
of  Grifyua,  Kin^  of  North  Wales,  daughter 
of  Elf  gar,  and  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morkere. 
The  date  of  her  second  marriage  is  doubtful, 
but  its  motive,  viz.,  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  her  powerful  brothers,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
[Hakold.] 

Saldorman.    [Alderman.] 

Eanfired,  King  of  Bemicia  (633—634), 
was  the  son  of  P^tholfrith.  After  his  father's 
death  ho  iied  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  death  of 
Edwin  he  returned  to  Northumbria,  and 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom.  But,  like 
Osric,  he  relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  like 
him,  was  slain  by  Cadwallon. 


Sftrl  iBE  word  which  in  the  earliest  An^ 
Saxon  is  a  simple  title  of  honour,  denoting 
a  man  of  noble  blood.     It  was  thus  used 
in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  {eircu  600):    "If 
any  man  slay  a   man   in  an    eorl's   tovn, 
let    him    muce    compensation    for    twelr« 
shillings."      Its  use  was,  however,  restricted 
until  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions ;  in  the 
days  of  Ethelred  the  title  began  to  supplant 
that  of  the  official  ealdorman,  owing  probably 
to  its  similarity  in  sound  with  the  Danish 
JarJf  with  which  it  became  confused.    Thii 
change  was  completed  by  Canute,  who,  finding 
that  the  connection  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  Danish  jarl  was  closer  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  English  ealdorman,  gave  the 
earl  a  permanent  status  among  the  servitiAl 
nobility.     Finally,  he  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  vice-regal  earldoms,  which 
continued  down  to  the  Conquest.     Under  the 
Norman  kinffs  the  title  of  earl  became  easily 
amalgamated  with  the  French  title  of  count, 
both  having  eotnee  as  a  Latin  equivalent.  The 
nature  of  the  office  became  changed ;  it  ceased 
to  be  a  magistracy,  and  became  an  hereditary 
fief.    The  first  carls  of  William  I.,  who,  even 
before  the  conspiracy  of  1075,  bestowed  the 
title  sparingly,  were  men  who  already  hdbl 
the   title  of  count  in  Normandy,   or  were 
merely  the  successors  of  the  English  magis- 
trates of  the  same  name.    Exceptions  to  this 
rule  were    the    great  palatine  earldoms  of 
William,  which  he  created  probably  as  a  part 
of  the  national  system  of  defence.    Such  were 
the  earldom  of  Chester  on  the  Welsh  Marches, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  between  England 
and   Scotlana;    the   earldom  of   Kent,  and 
the  earldom  of  Shropshire.    These  earls  wno 
practically   independent   princes;   land   was 
for  the  most  part  held  of  them,  not  of  the 
king ;  they  held  their  own  councils,  appoint(*d 
the  sherifb,  and  received  the  profits  of  the 
courts.     It  should  be  observed  that  they  were 
all  created  before  the  earls*  conspiracy  of 
1075.    The  sons  of  the  Conqueror  were  also 
cautious  in  creating  earldoms,  but  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  in    order   to  itatn    adherents, 
created  many  of  these  dignities,  which  wen 
for  the  most  part  perpetunted,  though  they 
were  at  first  titular,  supported  by  pensions 
on  the  Exchequer,  and  had  little  or  no  land  in 
the  districts  from   which  their  titles  were 
taken.    The  number  of  the  earls  was  carefully 
kept  down  by   the  earlier  Angevin    king^. 
Those  dignities  wore  hereditary,    and  were 
conferred  by  special  investiture,  the  sword  of 
the  shire  being  girt  on  by  the  kin^,  and  by 
this  ceremony  the  rank  was  conferred.    As 
the  successor  of  the  ealdorman  (or  rathra'  the 
ealdorman  under  another  name,  the  earl  also 
received  the  third  peuny  of  the  county,  which 
after  the  thirteenth  century  was  changed  into 
a  creation  fee  of.  £20.    Hts  relief  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  baron.      Gradual! v   thei» 
dignities  ceased  to  imply  a  territorial  J"Tt»- 
diction,  and  became  merely  honorary.    Th^y 
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DooU  be  created  by  charter,  or  by  letters 
patent,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a  cuatom 
iniroduced  by  Edward  III.  The  title  oon- 
tmued  to  be  taken  from  a  county,  or  county 
town  (with  the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of 
Arundel  and  of  March,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  Welsh  border  districts}, 
long  after  all  local  authority  had  disappeuoa. 
lAter  it  became  the  custom  for  commoners  and 
bsrona  created  earls— for  instance,  Earl  Spen- 
cer and  Earl  Grey — often  to  keep  their  own 
Daroes  instead  of  adopting  local  titles.  An 
earl  is  entitled  right  honourable,  and  takes 
jH^cedence  next  after  a  marquis,  and  before  a 
viscount  or  baron.  [Aldbkxan;  Pauitinb 
Cownss.] 

StuMs,  Coiue.  Hut.,  ohuw.  ti'.,  zi.,  xx.; 
Selden.  TitUa  tfUmuna-i  Lor^  FJfih  JUport  on 
(heDitnitjf  of  a  Pmt  ;  Nicholas,  ai*t.  Purag§i 
Kadoz,  BarvHia  Anglica. 

Earthqnakef  Council  op  thb  (1381^, 
va£  the  name  given  to  the  Synod  which 
condemned  the  tenets  of  Wiclif  and  his 
followers.  [Wicxip.]  It  was  so  called  from 
a  ihock  of  earthquake  which  was  felt  during 
its  first  sitting. 

East  A«0H^  Hiere  is  no  account  left 
OS  of  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  on  the 
eutem  shires  of  central  England,  nor  have  we 
even  any  such  entry  as  that  of  the  Angh'Saxon 
f^kroKiciey  which  for  the  more  northern  Anglian 
(ii^ct  relates  that  Ida  assumed  the  kingdom 
^  Northumbiia  in  the  year  547.  Nothing  of 
tbe  details  of  the  conquest  is  known  to  us 
Bov,  and  we  can  only  dimly  infer  a  twofold 
settlement,  which  has  perpetuated  itself  down 
to  our  own  days  in  the  two  counties  of  the 
North  YdSk  and  the  South  Folk  (Norfolk  and 
Suffolk).  According  to  3Ir.  Green's  surmise, 
the  conquest  of  Norfolk  at  least  was  the  work 
of  the  Gyrwas,  and  may  have  been  achiev^ed 
Ujwards  the  middle  A  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  htstoriad  king  of  the  East  Angles  is 
Hedwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin  (q.v.),  who 
reigned  from  about  593--617.  This  RedWald 
^*u,  according  to  Bedels  account,  the  grand- 
iKm  of  one  Ufia,  from  whom  the  East 
Anglian  kings  took  their  gentile  name  of 
^'flings.  In  his  days.  East  Anglia  was  to 
'^me  extent  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  Redwald  seems  to  have  become 
half  Christian  under  the  pressure  of  his  over- 
M.  But  the  new  creed  was  not  as  yet 
thoroug^y  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
F^ple.  Redwald's  son  and  sncoessor,  Eorp- 
)^ld,  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  subjects 
in  627  or  628,  the  year  of  his  conversion,  and 
for  three  years  at  least  the  land  reverted  to 
paganism.  But  at  last  Eorpwald's  half- 
^ther,  Sigebert  the  Learned,  who  had 
received  the  new  faith  during  his  exile  among 
the  Franks,  returned  to  rme  the  kingdom. 
Under  his  protection,  Felix  the  Burg^ndian 
<'aamienoed  the  work  of  re-conversion  or  con- 
verrion  at  Dunwich.  Two  years  later,  Fursey, 
an  Iiiah  mook,  came  over  to  East  Anglia,  and 


before  long  Si^bert   himself   resigned    his 
throne,  and  retired  into  a  monastery  (634). 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  dragged  forth 
fiom  his  retreat  by  his  people,  who  were  now 
yielding  before  the  growth  of  Mercia,  and 
perish^  in  the  battle  against  Penda.    Anna, 
the  nephew  of  Redwald,  succeeded,  and  is 
noted    chiefly  for  the  sanctity  of  his  four 
daughters,  who  all   eventually  embraced  a 
religious  life.    It  was  at  his  court  that  Cen- 
wealh  of  Wessex  took  refuge,  when  driven 
out  of  his  own  country  by  Penda,  and  it  was 
while  resident  in  the  East  Anglian  realm  that 
he  became  a  Christian.     For  the  hospitable 
shelter  afforded  to  Cenwealh,  Anna  incurred 
the  resentment  of  Penda,  who  now  fell  on  the 
East  Anglians  and  utterly  destroyed  Anna 
and  his  hoet     East   Anglia   seems  now  to 
have   been   dependent   on   Mercia  to    some 
extent,  and    Penda    seems    to    have    used 
Anna's  brother  ^thelhere  as  a  tool  against 
Northumberland.    But    with  the    battle    of 
the  Winwaed,  the  sceptre  of  Britain  passed  to 
Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  and  doubUess   the 
East  Angles  from  this  time,  though  retaining 
their  own  king,  became  dependent  on  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  north.    But  Mercia  was 
not  long  m  reviving,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
by  the  time  of  Oswiu*s  death  the  power  of 
Northumbria   was   only    nominal   in    East 
Anglia.      During   the   reign   of   Wulphere 
(668 — 675),  the  East  Angles  seem  to  have 
been  practically  under  the  rule  of  Mercia. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aldwulf , 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  the  new  diocese  of 
Elmham    was   founded    for   the  Northfolk. 
The  seat  of  this  see  was  removed  to  Thetford 
about  the  year  1078,  and  to  Norwich  in  1101, 
having  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
incorporated   Dunwich,    the  diocese  of  the 
Southfolk.      [BisHOPKics.]     From  this  time 
we    may    regard    East    Anglia    as     being 
something  of  an  appendage  of  Mercia,  till  on 
the  fall  of  that  kingdom  it  was  attached  to 
Wessex.     In  accordance  with  this  view,  we 
find  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  leading  the  East 
Angles  to  fight  against  the  West  Saxons  at 
the  battle  of  Burford  (762).     On  Ethelbald's 
death.    East  Anglia    seems  for   a   time   to 
have  thrown  off  me  Mercian  yoke ;  but  before 
the  close  of  his  reign  it  must  again  have  been 
subject,  though  of  course  still  retaining  its 
own  kings.    East  Anglia  and  Mercia  were  the 
two  kingdoms  whose  frontiers  marked  the 
boimdaries  of  Offals  short-lived  archbishopric 
of  Lichfield.     But  by  this  time  the  davs  of 
Mercians  greatness  were  almost  numbered,  and 
it  had  already  laid  up  a  deep  store  of  hatred 
in  the  subject  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.    For 
in  792,  Offa  had  caused  Ethelbert,  the  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had 
thereupon  seized  his  kingdom.     Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  Egbert  of  AVessex  had 
defeated  Beomwulf  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of 
EUandune  (823),  the  King  of  the  East  Angles 
should  request  the  victorious  West    Sazom 
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sovereign  to  help  them  to  throw  off  the 
Mercian  yokis,  and,  encouraged  by  his  promise, 
defeat  his  tyrannical  overlord  and  his  successor 
in  two  battles.  East  Anglia  seems  to  have 
stiU  dung  to  its  old  kings  under  the  West 
S^xon  overlordship  till  the  days  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  when  its  last  native  king,  Edmund, 
was  munlered  by  the  Danes.  The  lamd 
was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  invaders, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  became  the 
seat  of  a  Danish  kingdom  under  Guthrum 
(878).  [Danelaoh.]  Later  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treaty,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
aided  Hastings  in  his  attacks  upon  fingland. 
Alfred^s  son  and  successor,  however,  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  to 
acknowledge  him  after  a  long  struggle,  which 
lasted  nearly  all  his  reign  (921).  From  this 
time,  though  owing  to  the  infusion  of  Danish 
blood  the  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  may 
have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  side  with  the 
Danes  in  subsequent  invasions,  yet  their 
existence  as  a  separate  kingdom  ceased.  But 
though  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  king- 
dom, they  seem  still  to  have  retained  their 
own  Witan,  which  in  1004  bought  peace  of 
8weyn.  When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  in 
1016,  East  Anglia  somewhat  strangely  fell,  to- 
gether with  South  England,  to  Edmund's 
share ;  on  Canute's  death  it  was  assigned,  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames, 
to  Harold  as  superior  lord.  Under  Canute, 
East  Anglia  had  been  one  of  the  four  great 
earldoms  into  which  he  divided  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  it  continued  an  earldom  under 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office  about  the  year 
1045,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  reign 
seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Gyrth  With  the  Conquest  the  separate 
existence  of  East  Anglia  comes  to  an  end, 
and  from  this  time  its  history  is  to  be  read  in 
the  history  of  England  generally,  f  '  voles  ; 
Akolo-Saxon  Kingdoms.] 

EiKos  or  East  Akolia. 

D'fEa  571^578 

TytiUus 578—599 

Bedwald 599—617 

EorpwaM 617—628 

SigeWt 631-^4 

£gri6 634—635 

Auna 635—654 

Bthelhere 654-655 

Ethelwold 635—664 

Eoldwulf 664—713 

▲Ifwold 713—749 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Cnvon. ;  Lappenberg-,  Anglo- 
Soxon  Kings;  Palgnve,  Engli*k  CmnmonreeaUt* ; 
Freeman,  014  Rng.  Hirf.  [T.  A,  A.] 

East  India  Company,  The,  was  in- 
corporated by  charter,  inl600,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 
Indies/*  with  a  capital  of  £70,000.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  the  company  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing commercial  relations  with  the  Asiatics, 


and  founded  agencies  or  factories,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  of  Sorat  (1614). 
Nevertheless  its  position  was  for  many  yean 
most  precarious ;  its  only  possession  was  the 
island  of  Lantore,  and  after  the  l^Iassacre  of 
Ambojma  (1623)  it  almost  ceased  to  cx'nL 
Better  times  came  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Hooghly  factory  (1642),  and  the  A'aluable 
acquisition  of  Bombay  as  part  of  the  dower  of 
Catherine  of  Braganza  (1661),  to  which  the 
presidency  of  Western  India  was  transfeimi 
in  1685.  Fort  Sfc.  George  became  a  pre- 
sidencv  in  1683,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
that  oi  Madras ;  it  was  separated  from  Ben^l 
in  1681.  Charles  II.  gave  the  company  the 
important  privilege  of  making  peace  or  wax 
on  their  own  account.  Giadually  th<' 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  bocaine 
nnpopular  in  England ;  rival  associations  wei% 
formed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
unchartered  **  New  Company,^*  which  strove, 
j  though  unsuccessfully,  for  freedom  of  trade 
Supported  by  the  Whig  party,  they  made  two 
vigorous  attempts,  in  1693  and  in  1693.  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  but  the  largesses  of  th* 
company  in  secret  service  money  prevailed  in 
Farhament.  Lord  Montague,  however,  in 
the  same  year  established  a  rival  company  in 
the  Whi^  interest,  known  as  the  ^  General 
East  India  Company,**  or  English  Compftnv. 
After  being  partially  united  in  1702,  they 
were  completely  consolidated  by  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  in  1708,  under  the  title  of  "The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.'*  The  capitil 
consisted  of  £3,200,000  lent  to  govenunent 
at  5  per  cent.  From  this  time  the  history  of 
the  company  practicallv  becomes  the  hii^tory 
of  India  (q.v.),  and  it  will  be  sufficient  heiv  to 
indicate  briefly  the  chief  events  from  their 
non-military  side.  The  overthrow  by  Cli^e 
of  the  great  attempt  of  the  J^Vench  to  found 
an  empire  in  India  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  maladministration.  During  this  period* 
however,  was  inaugurated  in  Bengal  the  im- 
portant  system  oi  dual  government,  by  whir^h 
native  princes  surrendered  their  revenues  to 
the  English  in  return  for  a  pension,  and  thf* 
maintenance  by  the  company  of  an  army  of 
defence.  Clive  also  attempted  to  purify  the 
company  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  system  of 
private  trading  and  the  reoeipt  of  presents 
from  native  princes;  but  the  struggle  with 
Hyder  Ali  demoralised  them  stiU  further, 
and  Chatham  contemplated  seriously  th^ 
enforcement  of  the  dormant  rights  of  the 
crown.  The  Bengal  famine  of  1770  wm 
followed  by  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act,  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
which  the  company  required,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  annual  payment  to  govern- 
ment of  £400,000  a  year,  a  new  council  wa^ 
appointed  by  Parliament;  a  supreme  court, 
of  which  the  judges  were  appointed  by  th** 
crown,  was  established ;  and  the  Governor  of 


il  wu  Buule  QoTumot-UeDeritl  uf  Indiu. 
.  »'■  InU  <rf  1T83  was  foUow.il  in  No- 
kibsr  by  Fax't  India  Bitt,  at  which  the 
"~l  (catuiva  were  the  trttneforrente  of  the 
irity  oE  the  company  to  sevon  ccmi- 
onun  nominutcd  in  the  fint  iutanoe  by 
^menti  and,  whtn  vanuiciiw  occurrod,  Liy 
rrown ;  while  the  numngpnicut  of  the 
ntj  aad  comnierce  ot  tbu  cuoipaay  was 
e  cattUBted  Ui  *  lubordiiiAte  i.-ouacil  of 
itora,  entirely  undtr  the  mperiur  council 
and  nciminiiUjd  by  the  Court  of  Pnipriotorg, 
The  measure  waafwy  uupopulHT.nnd  the  king 
lurd  his  pHnsorul  iofluenoc*  in  the  House  of 
lurda  U)  pnK'ure  its  rejection.  Aff'i  India 
SUi  at  thv  following  vmr  wag  fraaiud  upon 
the  ■un•^  Uiics.  A  Bimni  of  (iiulral  was 
citililUhad  as  n  miniatGriBl  depHrtmtnt, 
having  undei  it*  BuperriMon  the  poliliful 
craduct  of  the  compaay,  uid  th«  appointment 
of  tfaw  highest  o&iven  waa  anhjuttcd  to  the 
telu  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  haod,  the 
Fonipiuiy  waa  allowed  the  entire  □mnt(gmni<nt 
of  its  busineu  affiiiia  and  pHtronaKe.  I'hui 
rioutito  guvummenl  Mmtinued  until  the  ad- 
mioiatiatiOD  wna  phM»>d  in  the  haitdB  of  the 
imwn.  PiuwiiiK  over  the  Mtlleinont  of  the 
land-tenure  of  Bengal,  the  Mysore  ami 
Uahmttn  waia.  and  the  ndminiatration  ot 
Lord  Amberstt  we  come  to  the  Govomor- 
litneralahip  at  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
Tha  privilegea  ot  Iha  company  during  this 
prnod  were  seHoualy  affected,  and  in  ex- 
change  for  the  nainwal  of  its  charier  for 
Iwmty  yeara,  it  wub  forced  to  abiuidon  its 
monopoly  ot  trade,  and  to  give  up  all  attempla 
to  (otncl  ihe  Ktttenient  of  Eucopcnne  in 
bdia.  At  the  aanie  time  the  law  was  radi- 
ttd,  and  a  I^khI  memlier,  not  a  aervsat  of  the 
niinpany,  addrd  U>  the  council.  The  anom- 
■iOM  puailion  of  the  company  was  inircaacd 
whan,  in  1853.  the  patrunAgo  of  the  civil 
'  «  waa  taken  bwby  from  it  and  thrown 
to  eoropetition.  The  Indian  Mutiny  pre- 
ted  events  :  and  after  Lord  Palmoreton 
1  Lord    Dfn'by    had    failed   to   produce   h 

bfadory  solntion  of  the  difficulty,  Lord 

John  Bnaaell  proposed  that  the  House  should 
proceed  by  -wvr  of  T<«ulntions.  Tpon  theni 
■U  Ismrd  iho  jtel/or  !/>»  Srllcr  Gmrrnaa«t  nf 
laJia  (10.58).  against  whieh  Mill  proti'^itcd  ho 
~  '  It  provided  that  the  entire  ad- 
I  aheuld  be  ttanafemid  to  the 
. .  'h  wn^  til  govern  through  one  of 
■  BeeretariM  iit  ^tatc  as^stcd  by  a  council 
BftHn.  The  (lovemor-Getii'ral  received  the 
ir  title  of  Ticwroy,  and  the  naval  and  military 
M  of  Oie  company  were  united  with  the 
loaof  the  Queen.  The  Indian  reveniicit 
U  not,  without  the  consent  of  btith  HouiieB 
Dent,  be  applied  to  cany  on  militnry 
I  beyond  the  frontier.  The  eoni- 
^  ftin  eiiftr^  as  a  medium  for  distributing 
\,  and  «a*  finally  eitingainhed  in  1873. 

tmje.  iHmimirfmH™  if  tin  Bn.l  Ii..lio  Com.    j 
— ...      Hi.,„,    gf     Indie:     Malcolm.    1 


CuHipoH^,    USHl;    U'Canhy,    Uiil.  of   Oar  Una 

Xast  Batfbrd  Qnantioa  (1827).  The 

borough  of  Last  IlEllonl  liad  been  eonvictwl 
of  corruption,  and  the  iju«iii>n  of  Ihomaniiur 
ia  which  its  fntnchiaa  nhould  be  diajKwed  of 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  ClouinioDH. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  proposeil  thiit  the}' 
shoulil  be  given  to  the  town  of  Birmingham;  on 
the  other,  that  they  should  lie  trunrfetred  to 
the  hundred  in  which  East  Retford  iB  situated. 
The  Duke  of  lYellinglon  and  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  supporled  the  latler  alter- 
natis'e;  Mr.  Huakisaon  voted  for  the  fonncr. 
and   this   led   to   his  withdi-awsl    from   the 

MolcswoHli.  Hill.  nrr*.  Rf/m™  BiU. 
Ebbsfleet,  in  the  tale  of  I'hanct,  is  iden- 
tified as  the  Wippedesfleot.  where  Ileniji'st 
and  Uorsa  (q.v.)  an-  said  to  have  landed  (in 
ioO?),  and  near  which  Ilengest  and  Aosc 
some  years  later  totally  dn(L-Hted  the  Britons. 
Ebhafloct  WIS  al.io  the  lan'ling  place  of  St. 
Aiigiistine  in  oU7. 

Ea«l«Hiastioal  Commiasioa  Court, 

Tub,  wua  CBtiihlialicd  by  Jum...  II.  in  I6W6. 
It  was  composnl  of  *:V('n  inciiilicrs ;  the  I^jrd 
(.■hnneollor  (.IcBroysj,  the  Anhbishnp  of  Can- 
terbury (Bancroft),  who  eiiuscd  himself  from 
attendmiT,  the  Bishopa  ot  Durbnni  and  Ko. 
cheater,  the  Lord  Trensurer  (KiiclieBtor),  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
(Herbert).  It  enforced  the  king's  orders 
BKoinst  controvi'rsiat  sermons,  deprived  the 
Master  of  Magdalen  CoIIck'o,  Cambridge,  tor 
refusing  to  give  a  degree  to  a  Uen^etine 
niiink,  and  expelled  the  Followa  of  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect  a  royal 
nominee  as  presideoit.  After  the  acquittal  of 
th-e  Seven  Biahopa.  and  the  publication  of  a 
innniffsto  by  William  of  Orange,  Jbdich 
thought  it  advisalilo  to  give  way.  and  tn 
October,  16MH,  dissolved  the  Commission. 

Ecdflnturtical  Commiasioners.  r>^n 

IKOEX.] 

Eoolesiastical  Courts.    [S":  below.] 
Ecclesiastical     Jiiriadiotion.     In 

Kn gland  th>.'  caiiun  luw  iias  a  separate 
hiatory  froui  that  which  prevailed  OQ  the 
Continent.  There  the  influence  of  the 
Theodoaian  Code  secured  it  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  a  readv  soceptnnce.  Here  it 
waa  modified  by,  and  in  consliuit  antagonism 
to.  the  common  law,  Before  the  Conquest, 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  Engbind  conaiitted  of 
rules  of  penance,  canons,  religious  lows,  and 
the  couraeof  apiacopal  jurisdiction.  Knles  of 
penance,  appropriating  to  everj-  ain  the 
amount  of  satiataction  to  be  paid  by  the 
ainner,  ere  liiid  down  in  the  priiitentiala  of 
Arch  bishop  ThDodore,  Bede,  and  others. 
These  were  binding  only  in  bo  tar  na  con- 
(Kience  enforced  them.      Some  cunons  from 
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abroad  were  adopted,  and  others  were  made 
by  provincial  coiineils.  Royal  laws  on  re- 
ligious matters — e.g.y  the  liaws  of  Alfred 
— aro  not  properly  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  They  had  their  binding  force  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides  these 
written  laws,  the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon, 
sitting  in  the  shiro  or  hundred  court, 
declared  the  law  on  ecclesiastical  matters; 
for  to  the  bishop  pertained  the  duty  of 
watching  over  sacred  persons  and  things,  and 
deciding  matrimonial  cases.  As  the  ealdor- 
man  pronounced  the  secular  law  in  matters 
whioh  were  secular,  so  in  ecclesiastical  cases 
the  bishop  pronounced  the  law  which  was 
proper  to  them.  The  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
queror, separating  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
courts,  provided  tiiat  the  bishop  should  judge 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  his  own  court,  and 
according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal  laws, 
which  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  unwritten 
law  which  decided  these  matters.  With  this 
ordinance  must  be  connected  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  like  lAnfranc,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  Continent,  to  the  English 
episcopate.  Dioceses  now  were  broken  up 
into  oifferont  territorial  archdeaconries  for 
the  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  During  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  bishops  were  upheld 
by  papcd  interference,  and  the  middle  of  the 
twelfUi  century  saw  a  great  epoch  in  the 
hiBtory  of  canonical  iurisprudenoe.  In  1149 
Archbishop  Theobald  brought  over  Yacaiius 
from  Lombardy  to  teach  the  civil  law  in 
Oxford.  Yacarius  was  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  Stephen,  but  the  study  which  had 
lately  been  revived  abroad  drew  many  from 
England  to  pursue  it  on  the  Continent 
About  this  time  Grratian,  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
put  forth  his  Decretum^  which  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  canon  law  as  it  then  stood.  As  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  many  principlen  in 
canonical  jurisprudence  were  supplied  by  the 
civil  law,  the  two  systems  were  held  to  be 
closely  joined.  They  were  looked  upon  with 
dislike  by  the  common-lawyers  and  the 
crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  continually 
trying  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They 
harassed  the  people,  and  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  royal  courts.  Henry  II. 
curtailed  their  jurisdiction  by  taking  away 
from  them  case's  of  advowson,  &c.,  and  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  [Bbcket; 
Hbnby  II.]  Their  encroachments  were 
checked  by  prohibitions  issued  by  the  royal 
courts.  Am  the  Decrotum  received  new  addi- 
tions from  successive  Popes,  so  the  English 
canon  law  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
constitutions,  legatine  and  provincial.  Lega- 
tine  constitutions  began  from  the  legations  of 
Otho  and  Otterbuoric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  the 
period  at  which  the  received  text  of  the 
English  canon  law  began*  to  be  formed. 
Successive  arehbishop^,  from  Langton  to 
Chichele,    framed    provincial    constitutions. 


Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  was  so  doaely 
connected  with  papal  and  foreign  inflaence 
that  it  met  with  little  favour  from  English- 
men in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Complaint 
was  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  use  of  pro- 
hibitions. In  1236  the  barons  at  the  Ooimcil 
of  Merton  refused  to  admit  canonical  or 
civilian  principles  into  the  laws  of  England; 
and  the  king  closed  the  law  schools  in  London 
where  the  canon  and  civil  laws  were  taught. 
Archbishop  Peckham,  a  notable  canonist, 
engaged  in  a  vain  struggle  against  Edward  L 
He  drew  on  his  cause  the  defeat  inflicted  hj 
the  writ  Cireunupeete  agatU,  founded  on  13 
Ed.  I.,  which  defines  the  province  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was  limited  to  casei 
merely  spiritual  {t.g.^  heresy) »  to  those  of 
deadly  sin  [e.g.^  xomication),  of  tithes  snd 
offerings,  and  of  assaults  done  on  clerks  and 
defamation  where  no  dama^^ee  were  claimed. 
It  extended  to  all  matrimonial  causes,  and  by 
customary  law  to  those  of  a  teataxnentar)' 
nature.  In  oases  in  which  the  ooadamned 
party  neglected  to  give  heed  to  the  eccle- 
siastical censure,  it  was  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  For  the  bishop  sent  his  n^nificavU 
to  the  sheriff,  who  thereupon  issued  a  writ 
J)e  exeommunieato  eapiendOy  by  whioh  th« 
offender  was  imprisoned  until  he  made  astis- 
^tion.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  seem, 
bv  the  Articuli  CUri  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
this  process,  and  received  answer  that  the 
writ  had  never  been  refused.  The  canonists 
held  that  this  writ  was  a  right,  and  Archbishop 
Boniface  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  declared 
that  its  refusal  might  be  answered  by  an  in- 
terdict. Chief  Justice  Coke,  however,  the  vio- 
lent opponent  of  canonical  pretension,  declared 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
favour.  The  statute,  D«  k^fretieo  eombmrttUff 
was  carried  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvil 
authorities  acting  together.  The  StatuU 
of  Frovisortf  26  Ed.  III.,  st.  4,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Pope's  interference  with  {Mitronsge, 
and  of  Pramunir§,  16  Rio.  II.,  c  6,  by 
cheoking  appeals  to  Bome,  lessened  the 
power  of  Uie  ecclesiastical  law.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  Lyndwood,  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  compiled  his  HwitwiaU^  which  is  a 
code  of  English  canon  law.  The  study  of 
canonical  and  civil  jurisprudence  was  largely 
pursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  both  laws  was  grsntpd. 
A  body  of  skilled  judges  and  practitionen 
versed  in  the  science  of  law  existed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  common-law  courts. 

^Early  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was 
evident  that  that  monarch  disliked  the 
canonical  jurisdiction.  His  breach  with  the 
Pope,  consequent  on  the  avocation  of  hii 
divorce  case,  was  made  the  occasion  for  hit 
attack  on  the  study  and  practice  of  canon 
law.  Having  caused  the  dergv  to  own  him 
as  supreme  head,  **  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ,*'  he  procured  the  great 
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petition  of  the  Ckiminoiu  against  the  practice 

of  the  canon  law  in  1532.     On  thia,  by  23 

Hen.  VIII.,  c  9,  the  appellate  juTisdicticm  of 

the  aichbi^op  vaa    weakened,  and  by   26 

Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  the  power  of  legislation 

was  taken  away  ^m  Convocation,  and  the 

canon  law  wan  declajred  to  be  in  force,  subject 

to  a  total  revision  by  a  royal  commission. 

As  this  revision  has  never  been  made,  the 

canon  law  up  to  that  date,  in  so  far  as  any 

part  of  it  has  not  been  abolished  by  national 

legialation,  seems    to  rest   on  that  statute. 

Soch  provisions  only  of  foreign  canon  law, 

however,  have  force  as  have  been  received  in 

England,  nor  can  any  law  bind  the  laity, 

which  has  not  received  the  assent  of  Parlia- 

ment.    Henry  next  proceeded  to  destroy  the 

study  of  canonical  jurisprudence.    He  issued 

a  mandate  forbidcung  lectures  and  degrees 

in  canon  law.    From  that  time   the  legal 

doctorate  in  Oxford  has  only  been  in  dvil  law, 

expressed  by  the  letters  D.C.L.»  while  Cam- 

hridge  still  keeps  up  the  form  of  the  doctorate 

of  the  two  laws  by  the  LL.D.  degree.     A 

sew  coort  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 

oompoted  of  divines  and  civilians,  was  formed 

in  this  reign,  and  called  the  Court  of  Lelepatea. 

This  court  was  superseded  in  1831,  and  by  3 

ud  4  WilL  IV.  (1833),  c.  41,  it  was  enacted 

that  its  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to 

the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Couneil,  an 

vrangement  which  has  been  again  altered  by 

the  Sapreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 

^e  kigialation  of  Edward  VI.  was  destructive 

ot  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     During  hia 

mga  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  Peter 

^lartyr,  in  his  Reformatio  Legum^  to  accomplish 

the  reviaion  promised  in   1534.    Elizabeth, 

while  making  as  little  declaration  of  power 

w  possible,  fully  kept  up  the  royal  supremacy 

in  action.     She    exercised   this  supremacy 

by  the  Court  of  High  Commigtiony  founded  in 

^aeof  1  Eliz.,  c.  1.    This  unconstitutional 

pOQit  became  an  engine  of  tyranny,  in  which 

it  was  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  eoclo- 

si^ical  practice  of  the  ex-ojleio  oath.     The 

court  was  abolished  by  16   Car.   I.,   c.    11, 

vhich  sets  forth  that  it  had  illegally  inflicted 

fin«8  and  imprisonments.    The  ez^cjleio  oath 

»M  abolished  by   16  Car.  IL,  c.  12.     The 

^^DODi  of  1604,  though  approved  by  James  I., 

v&re  not  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  are 

thftrefore  only  binding  on  the  clergy.    This 

«as  declared  by   Coke,   who    made   on  all 

f^ccasions  decided  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 

f-Dcroachment.    Unfortunately  this  resistance 

vab  combined  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  the 

f^yal  prerogative   in   ecclesiastical  matters, 

ind  tended  rather  to  the  subservience  of  the 

ciergy  than  to  public  Hberty,    That  some 

n^istanee  to  clerical  pretensions  was  needed 

i*  ihovn  by  the  Artieuii  Cleri  of  Archbishop 

Bancroft     In  these   articles  remonstrance 

vaa  mude  against  the  issue  of  prohibitions  by 

the  courts  <^  common  law,  and  against  their 

iDttfpreting    statutes   oonoeming    religion. 


Coke  declared  these  articles  to  be  ''mon- 
strous." A  lamentable  co-operation  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  re- 
sulted in  the  execution  by  burning  of  two 
men  for  heresy  in  this  reign,  under  the  old 
statute  De  hteretieo  eotnhurendo.  This  statute 
was  repealed  by  29  Car.  II.,  c.  29.  The 
gradual  advance  towards  toleration  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  punish  offenders 
against  her  laws,  though,  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}*,  fine  or  imprisonment  and 
civil  disabilities  still  sometimes  followed  her 
censures.  At  length  the  power  of  coercive 
correction  was  taken  away  by  53  Geo.  III., 
c  127. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  are — (1)  The  Court 
of  the  Areh<ieaeon,  of  which  his  Official  is 
judge,  and  which  takes  cognisance  of  matters 
affecting  the  Church  and  clergy  within  a 
distinct  district.  (2)  The  Consistory  Court  of 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is  judge,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  title  of  Chancellor  seems  to 
cover  the  two  offices  of  the  Official,  who  is 
concerned  for  the  most  part  in  what  may  be 
considered  temporal  business,  and  of  the 
yicar-G«neral,  whose  province  is  in  more 
purely  spiritual  matters.  (3)  The  Archbishop's 
Commissary  Court,  which  is  held  for  thn 
archiepiscopal  diocese.  (4)  The  Court  of 
Audience,  in  which  formal  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  in  which  it  appears,  from  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  1696,  that 
bishops  may  be  visited  and  corrected.  (5)  The 
Court  of  Faculties,  which,  by  26  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  21,  has  power  to  grant  certain  dispensa- 
tions which  before  pertained  to  the  papal 
court.  This  court  is  now  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  grant  of  marriage  licences.  (6)  The 
Prerogative  Court  lost  its  jurisdiction  when 
the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce  was  in- 
stituted, 20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  77,  c.  85.  (7)  The 
Viear'OeneraPs  Court  for  the  confirmation  of 
bishops ;  and  (8)  The  Court  of  Arches  [for 
which  see  Archbishops].  By  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  provision  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  appeals 
from  Uie  Judicial  Committee  by  Order  in 
Council.  This  portion  of  the  Act,  however, 
was  repealed  by  39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  59,  which 
preserves  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  these  cases,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  additional  lords 
of  appeal  in  oxdinary,  and  for  the  attendance 
of  ecclesiastical  assessors.  These  provisions 
were  carri^-d  out  by  the  Rules  of  Nov.  28, 1876. 
[See  Chiity's  Digest,  1880.]  A  Royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  jurisdiction 
drew  up  an  exhaustive  report  in  1883. 

Two  Pviblie  StatvtoruLeetures  on  the  History 
of  the  Canon  Lavo  in  Englandt  read  in  Easter 
Term,  1882,  hy  W.  Stabbs,  D.D.,  &c  The  writer 
begs  to  acknowledge  the  Idndness  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  in  allowing  free  use  to  be  made  eft 
these  lectures  in  the  above  arfdcle.  8s«  also 
Oibwn,  Codex;  Phillimore,  Eedes.  Lav;  and 
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especially  the  Intzodoction  to  the  Btport  of  th« 
£nyal  Commotion  on  Eecltnatiicdl  Courts,  1883, 
which  M  a  most  Talnable  digest  of  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  subject.  [W.  H.] 


L.    (1)  KoYAL. 
— Before  the  Conquest,  the  differentiation  of 
clergy  from    laity  had   not    proceeded   far 
enough  to  necessitate  separate  ecclesiastical 
taxation.    The  clergy  paid  their  share  of  the 
dues  customary  fn)in  citizens,  and  if  they 
were  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  laity, 
it  was  on  account  of  their  participating,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Empire,  in  certain  im- 
munities which,  so  early  as  the  Codes  of  Thoo- 
dosius  and  Justinian,  were  permitted  to  the 
clergy.     But  the  great  Papal  and  sacerdotal 
movement  of  the  eleventh  century   resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  clerical  caste,  whose 
claim    for    absolute    inmiunity   from    State 
burdens  was  bailed  on  right  divine.     Yet,  as 
citizens,  the  clergy  still  paid  taxes  like  other 
men.    Besides  their  necessary  share  in  in- 
direct taxation,   the   "  temporalities   of    the 
Church,"  their  lands,  were  chargeable  with 
the  ordinary  feudiil  services.    A  great  pro- 
portion of  lands  held  by  clerg}'mcn  were  held 
by  ordinary  lay  tenures,  with  incidents  pre- 
cisely similar.     Even    the    peculiar   clerical 
tenure  of  frankalmoign  did  not  exempt  the 
tenants  in  free   alms  from  heavy  burdens. 
The  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  however,  its 
tithes  and  offerings,  were  now  secure  from 
taxation.     But  the  growth  of  the  royal  power 
and  ro>'al  needs  made  these  spiritualities  an 
ever- tempting  bait.     Gradually  attempts  were 
made  to  tax  them,  with  results  which,  though 
successful  for  the  crown,  led  to  the  growth 
of  the   constitutional   action  of  the  clergy, 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate, 
and  the  establishment  of  Convocation.     The 
steps  of    the    process   are   as  follows.      As 
long   as    land   only  was  taxed,  the  clergy 
naturally  paid  with  the    rest.      Yet  Arch- 
bishop Theobald    demurred    at    the   clergy 
grantmg  Henry  II.   a  scutago,  though  his 
objections  were  overruled;    and   Heniy  II. 
required  clerks  as  well  as  laymen  to  give 
account  of,  and  pay  for  their  knights'  fees. 
The  Saladine  tithe  of  1187  began  the  now 
epoch  by  at  once  taxing  the  movables  of  the 
laity  and  the  spirituals  of  the  clergy.    Its 
religious    purpose    excused    an    innovation, 
which  at  once  became  a  precedent  for  more 
directly  secular  taxation.     The   ransom   of 
Richanl  I.    took  even    the  chalices  of    the 
churches.      John's   attacks  on  the  wool  of 
the   Cistercians  led  the  way  to  his  formal 
demand  in  1207  of  a  grant  from  the  beneficed 
clergy  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy.     It 
was    refused,  and   a    similar   request    from 
Innocent  III.   was   forbidden  by  the  king. 
But  with  the  alliance  of  Pope  and  king,  a 
joint  pressure  was  put  on  the  clergy  which 
they  could  not  long  withstand.     By  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  taxation  of  spirituals  was  a 
regular  thing,  and   the  clergy  could    only 


obtain  that,  like  the  laity,  they  should  as- 
semble by  their   representatives,  and  grant 
the  tax  themselves,  instead  of  its  being  iiit>i- 
trarily  imposed  on  them  by  the  king.    He 
establishment  of  Convocation   (q.v.)  is  cof 
result  of  this  process.     Under  Edwaid  L  tb>' 
clergy  became  a  regular  estate  of  the  retlio. 
and  their  proctors  in  Parliament  generally 
were  compelled  to  make  much  larger  grants 
than  the  laity.    At  la^t  Edward  I. 's  demand 
of  half  their  revenues  led  to  their  taking 
refuge  in  Boniface  VIII.'s  buU,  CUriei*  lauos, 
which  forbade  clerical  taxation  by  the  cro«n 
Edward's  answer  was  to  outlaw  the  whoU- 
clergy,  an  act  which  soon  led  to  a  compromise. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  growth 
of  clerical  taxation,  except  to  notice  that  the 
clergy  objected  to  return  representatives  of 
their  estate  to  Parliament,  and  preferred  to 
tax  themselves   sepanitely  in   their  deiicftl 
synod  to  sharing  in  the  burdens  and  deliben- 
tions  of  the  nation.    The  importance  attache! 
to  accurate  assessment  of  spiritual  incomes  i> 
seen  in  the  minuteness  of  the  **  Valor  Ecvlt- 
siasticus"    of    Henry    VIII.     This   cuatoir. 
of  separate  clerical  taxation  continued  over 
the  lieformation,   until,   in   1664,   when  an 
agreement  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
CUrendon  resulted  in  the  clerg}''8  abandoning 
this   right  and  reverting  to  the  custom  of 
Edward  I.  by  being  included  in  the  mont'T 
bills  prepared  by  the  House  of  Commoos 
In  13  Ckr.  II.,  the   clergy  gave  their  U»t 
separate  subsidy.    They  received  in  cocnpra- 
sation  the  right  of  voting  at  Parliampntan* 
elections,  but  it  was  too  late  for  them  U 
return,  as  of  old,  special  clerical  proctors  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     [Cowa'ocatiox.] 

(2)  Papal. — Besides  these  special  royal  «• 
actions,  the  clergy  were  also  liable  to  heavr 
taxation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  lliis  va? 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  for  Pcter-pemv 
was  not  an  exclusively  clerical  tax.  It 
reached  its  highest  point  under  Henry  ITI.. 
when  to  ecclesiastical  the  Popes  added  tempo- 
ral suprema?y  through  John's  submiasion,  ani 
diminished  after  the  nationalist  movement  »f 
the  fourteenth  century  affected  even  th^ 
Church,  but  was  a  subject  of  continual  com- 
plaint up  to  the  Reformation.  The  ctowti 
handed  over  the  clergy  to  the  Papacy  in  retam 
for  Papal  permission  of  royal  exactions  m«i^ 
often  than  it  protected  them  against  the  alien 
oppressor.    [Papacy,  Rklationb  wrm.] 

Stubbs,  Const.  Httt.,  U.  186  and  ii.  SSS-t: 
Bincham,  EcelttieuHeal  Antiquxtiss,  aec  t.  ?>« 
olexical  immnnitiM  under  th«  Empim,  fon- 
pare  Herxcv.  EneydopAdit,  b.t.  Immaiii*^"- 
Lathbnrv,  Hui.  of  Ccntooatiom  ;  ColUer,  KoV- 
wuticol  kid.  fr.  F.  T.l 

Eoolesiastical   TiUes    Bill,    Thi 

(1851),  was  passed  in  response  to  a  «rrat 
popular  outcry  in  England  against  the  Popf- 
In  1850  a  great  commotion  waa  caused  b}  a 
papal  bull  appointing  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop  and  bishops  with  territorial  titles  in 
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England.  The  following  year  Lord  John 
Russell  paaaed  the  £cclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
deckling  the  Pope's  bull  null  and  void,  and 
imposing  penalties  on  all  who  carried  it  into 
effect,  llie  excitement,  however,  soon  died 
away,  and  the  Act  was  repealed  in  1871. 

Edberfc  (Eadbk&ht),  PbuKK,  King  of  Kent 
(794—796),  seems  to  have  been  collaterally 
connected  with  the  .facings,  and  to  have 
formt- rly  been  an  ecclesiastic.  On  the  death 
of  Alric,  he  was  elected  king,  but  was  attacked 
tr  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  who  ravaged  Kent, 
and  obtained  the  excommunication  of  Edbert 
by  the  Pope.  Cenwulf  eventually  took 
£<ibert  prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have  caused 
bis  eyes  to  be  put  ont  and  his  hands  ampu* 
Ukd,  but  subsequently  liberated  him. 
An^loStOMm  CkronitAe. 

Sdbert  (Eadbe&ht),  King  of  Northum- 
bha  •737—758),  was  first  cousin  of  Ceolwulf, 
vhom  he  succeeded,  and  brother  of  Egbert, 
Arrhbishop  of  York.  He  was  a  successful 
ruler ;  he  defeated  the  Mercians,  and  reduced 
the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  to  sub- 
jection. His  friendship  was  sought  by  Pepin 
of  France,  who  sent  him  costly  presents. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  abdicated  and  ro- 
tirul  to  a  monantery,  where  he  lived  for  ten 
vears. 

Edburffa  (Eadburh)  {Hrea  800),  wife  of 
B"ortric,  Aing  of  Wessex,  poisoned  her 
htuiband  by  mistake,  having  intended  the 
<leath  of  his  favourite,  Worr.  It  is  said  that, 
"  in  detestation  of  the  crime,  the  West  Saxons 
d^'termined  that  henceforth  no  wife  of  a  king 
»lwald  occnpy  a  royal  throne  by  her  husband's 
nde,  or  bear  the  title  of  queen.**  She  fled  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  made  her 
<n  abbess.  "  But  she  ruled  over  the  monas- 
tery ill,  and  did  wickedly  in  all  things.*' 
KxpellHd  thence,  after  many  wanderings,  she 
M  a  beggar  in  the  city  of  Pavia. 
Wflliam  of  Mmlmembnrj ;  Asser. 

Sdgar(EADOAR),KiNo(6. 943,«.969,</.  976), 
^u  the  son  of  King  Edmund,  and  on  the  death 
of  Edred  seems  to  have  been  made  under-king 
of  Mercia  by  his  brother  Edwy.  But  in  967 
ve  FRad  that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
<^ho8e  Edgar  for  their  king,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  just  at  this  time  he  recalled 
Dunstan  from  exile  and  made  him  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  looks  as  if  he  had  thrown  up  his 
^^Uegiance  to  his  brother.  However  this  may 
he,  on  Edwy's  death  Edgar  was  at  once 
elected  king.  His  reign  owes  a  great  deal  of 
its  importance  and  success  to  Dunstan,  who 
*w  practically  his  prime  minister.  The  re- 
fonns  in  the  Church  which  belong  to  this 
f*^  were  the  joint  work  of  the  king  and  the 
vdhhishop.  Several  new  sees  were  established, 
uui  above  forty  Benedictine  monasteries  are 
«id  to  have  been  founded  by  Edgar.  There 
ar^  but  few  striking  events  recorded  in  Edgar's 
f^ign,  and  the  absence  of  Banish  invasions 


is  very  marked.  There  are  the  usual  wars 
against  the  Welsh,  but  even  of  these  we  read 
but  little  in  the  AnglO'Saxon  Chronicle^  and 
certainly  Edgar  more  than  any  other  Saxon 
king  deserved  the  title  **  Pacificus."  To  pro- 
tect the  country,  the  fleet  was  considerably 
increased,  and  once  a  year  it  sailed  round  the 
island,  often  carrying  the  king  in  person.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  of  thfsc  expeditions  Edgar 
reduced  the  Danes  in  Ireland  to  subjection, 
and  took  Dublin.  The  storv  of  Edgar's 
being  rowed  on  the  Dee  by  eight  tributary 
kings  need  not  be  considered  altogether 
apocryphal.  The  Chronicle  tells  us  that  in 
973  he  was  met  at  Chester  by  six  kings,  who 
plighted  their  troth  to  him,  while  Florence  of 
\Vorcester  enumerates  eight  kings  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  ceremony — Kenneth  of 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Maccus  of 
Man,  Dunwallon  of  Strathclyde,  Sifcrth, 
lago,  and  Howell  of  Wales,  and  Inchill  of 
Westmoreland.  In  973,  after  he  had  been 
king  fiftei>n  years,  Edgar  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Bath.  The  story  that  this  coro- 
nation was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
penance  he  had  to  undergo  for  the  abduction 
of  a  nun  rests  on  no  good  authority,  but  no 
other  solution  has  been  attempted  of  this 
curious  circumstance.  In  975  Ed^r  died. 
He  had  been  twice  married :  first  to  Ethelfleda, 
by  whom  he  had  Edward,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  secondly  to  Elfrida  (^Elfthrvth),  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ethelred.  The  numerous 
stories  of  his  amours,  though  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated,  show  his  private  character  to  be 
anything  but  exemplary ;  as  a  king,  however, 
he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Alfred.  He  was 
the  first  West  Saxon  "  Emperor  "  who  made 
his  supremacy  really  felt  over  the  Mercians 
and  Northumbrians.  His  legislation  seems 
to  show  the  results  of  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  put  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes  on  a  perfe(*t 
equality  before  the  law.  In  recording  his 
death,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  gives  an 
interesting  fragment  of  a  poetical  estimate  of 
the  king : — 

"  This  year  died  Edgar, 
Kin^  of  the  English, 
Dear  Lord  of  West  Saxons, 
The  Meroians'  protector. 
Widely  was  it  known 
Through  many  nations 
Across  the  gannet's  hath  [i.t,,  the  sea], 
That  Edmund's  olZspring 
Kings  remote 
Greatly  honoured. 
To  the  king  auhmitted. 
As  to  him  was  flttinr . 
Was  no  fleet  so  inaoient. 
No  boat  so  strong. 
That  in  the  English  race 
Took  from  him  anght 
The  while  the  nohle  king 
Beigned  on  his  throne  1  " 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Florence  of  Worcester ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon;  Boberteon,  Hwtmcal 
Enays ;  Freeman,  Vomuin  On^UMt,  i.  67.  The 
laws  of  Edgar  are  giren  in  Thociwi,  Xadent  Law* 
anA  IiutittttM.  L  272.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Sd|far    (Eadoar),    King    of    Scotland 
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(1097  —  1107),  Bon  of  ^falcolm  Canmore 
and  Margaret,  obtained  the  crown  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling  (q.v.)* 
In  the  following  year  be  confirmed  Magnus 
of  Norway  in  the  possession  of  the  isles ;  the 
rest  of  his  reign  was  exceedingly  uneventful, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  mild  character,  which 
has  caused  hun  to  be  likened  to  Edward  the 
Ck)nfessor.  In  1100  his  sister  Matilda  mar- 
ried Henry  I.  of  England.  Edgar  died  in 
January,  1107,  and  was  buried  at  Dunferm- 
line ;  before  his  death  he  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  two  brothers,  Alexander  and 
David,  making  the  latter  Earl  of  Lothian  and 
Cumbria. 

Edgar  Atheling  {b.  1058,  d.  drea  1158), 
was  the  son  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, he  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  his  claims  were  disregarded,  and  even 
after  Harold's  death  there  were  very  few  who 
seriously  advocated  his  cause.  William  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  for  two  years  he 
remained  at  the  Conqueror*s  court,  but  in 
1068  his  friends,  fearing  for  his  security, 
withdrew  him  and  his  two  sisters  from 
England,  and  carried  them  to  Scotland,  where 
King  Malcolm  married  Margaret,  one  of  the 
sisters,  and  supported  Edgar's  claims  in  many 
attacks  upon  England.  But  these  were  in 
the  main  unsuccessful,  and  Edgar  at  length 
gave  up  his  claims  to  the  English  crown  on 
consideration  of  receiving  estates  and  a  pen- 
sion from  William.  Alter  remaining  some 
time  in  Scotland,  Edgar  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy (1074),  and  formed  a  g^reat  friendship 
with  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  Kobert ;  soon 
after  this  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  and  on  his  return,  supported 
Robert  against  William.  The  ill-success  of 
the  former  obliged  Edgar  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
peace  between  Malcolm  and  William  Rutus. 
After  the  death  of  Malcolm  (1093),  Edgar 
took  his  sister's  children  under  his  protection, 
and  eventually  got  leave  from  William  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
nephew,  Edgar,  on  the  Scotch  throne  (1097). 
Having  effected  this,  he  joined  the  Crusaders 
just  in  time  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  I. 
while  fighting  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
in  the  battle  of  Tonchebrai  (1106),  but  was 
soon  allowed  to  ransom  himself,  and  retired 
to  his  estates,  where  he  lived  peacefully  till 
he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  himdred  years 
of  age. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chrcn, ;  OrdAricus  Vitalifl,  Hi«t. 
EccIm,  ;  Freexaaxi,  Norman  Conqutd. 

SdgeOOte,THB  Battle  OP  (July  26, 1469), 
was  fought  between  the  insurgents,  led  by 
''  Robin  of  Redesdale,''  and  the  troops  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
former  were  completely  victorious.  Pembroke 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  he  and 


his  brother.  Sir  William  Herbert,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the  rebek 
Edgecote  is  in  Northamptonshire,  a  few  miltt 
from  Banbury. 

Edgehill,  The  Battle  of  (October  23, 
1642),  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War  uf 
the  seventeenth  century.  Two  months  be- 
fore, the  king  had  raised  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  September  9  the 
Parliamentary  army,  under  Essex,  left 
London.  The  king  at  first  marched  west- 
wards to  Shrewsbur}',  where  his  force  to 
considerably  increased,  and  then  determined 
to  push  rapidly  on  London.  Essex  deta-- 
mined  to  prevent  this,  and  marched  on  Wor- 
cester, where  the  two  armies  remained  for 
some  time  within  a  few  leagues  of  one  another. 
At  length  the  king  marched  forward,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October  the  armies  met  at  ij^gt- 
hill,  near  Kineton,  in  Warwickshire.  Th« 
Royalists  occupied  the  hill  while  Essex  drew 
up  his  troops  in  front  of  Kineton.  Tht 
king's  army  was  about  12,000  strong,  while 
Essex's  troops  numbered  about  10,000,  and  by 
Rupert's  advice  the  king  determined  to  march 
down  the  hill  and  attack  the  enemy  on  th^ 
plain.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  th« 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  the  evening.  Rupert 
routed  the  Parliamentarian  cavalry,  but 
rashly  pursued  them  more  than  two  miie< 
from  the  field,  till  stopped  by  the  arrival  of 
Hampden's  regiment  with  the  arUUerr. 
Meanwhile,  the  Royalist  infantry  had  been 
broken,  and  Rupert's  horse  were  in  too  great 
disorder  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day- 
The  armies  remained  facin|peach  other  daring 
the  night,  but  on  both  sides  large  nuxnben 
deserted,  and  in  the  morning  the  two  annies 
marched  away — ^the  king  mto  Oxfordshire, 
Essex  to  Warwick.  The  Parliamentarian  lo» 
was  heavier,  but  the  Royalists  lost  many 
officers  of  nmk,  including  the  Earl  of  lind- 
sey,  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  real  ad* 
vantages  lay  with  the  king,  who  was  able  to 
capture  Banbury,  and  march  to  Oxford  with- 
out resistance. 

Clarendon,  Hivt.  of  tU  iZ«UU«on,  iL  45;  Bub 
worth,  V.  83  ;  Whitolooke,  MnnoruiU. 

Edmburgli  [Badidnet  dyrt^,  "theoastie 
of  Edwin ;  "  m  Gaelic,  Dunedin,  which  mwa 
the  same  thing)  was  founded  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  as  a  frontier  defence  against  thf 
Picts,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  Lothian, 
which  the  cession  of  Canute  put  nnd^r  tht* 
Scottish  kings.  The  introduction  of  Engii^ 
and  Norman  usages  into  the  Scottish  royal 
house  made  Edinburgh  the  chief  royal  rtfi- 
denoe  and  capital.  It  was  g^ven  up  to  thr 
English  in  1174,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Falanw 
restored  to  the  Scoto  in  1189.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  carried  oft  the  regalia  from  th<* 
castle,  which  was  a  few  years  afterwaid» 
re-taken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  1322  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Edward  II.,  and  in  1333  given  iipt*> 
Edward  III. ^from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1341- 
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In  1544  EdJnbmgh  was  burnt  by  Hertford, 
and  ahartly  afterwards  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  1559.  After  the  murder 
of  Damley,  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
frtierate  Lords,  but  subsequently  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Queen  Mary's  l>arty,  until 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render it,  1573.  In  March,  1639,  the  castle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  CoTenanters,  and  in 
1650  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  In  1689  it 
held  oat  for  some  time  for  James  II. i  under 
the  Duke  of  Gordon.  In  1708  a  Jacobite  plot 
vas  formed  for  seizing  the  castle,  another 
Att«inpt  heing  made  in  1716,  and  in  the  re- 
Mlion  of  1745  it  was  captuied  by  the  High- 
landers In  1583  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
«»  foonded  by  the  Town  Council,  partly 
frnm  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  by  Bobert 
Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  from  endow- 
ments bestowed  by  James  VI. 

Duid    Wilion,    Memoviqla    o/    BdMywrgh; 
James  Onmt,  Old  and  HTm  KdinhurgK 

Sdin1nurgli,THBTKBATTOF(July6, 1560), 
"oacted  peace  between  England  and  Scotland 
'<a  condition  that  the  French  were  to  retire 
^nan  Scotland;  the  fortifications  of  Leith 
lodDonbar  to  be  razed ;  and  that  a  fine  should 
^  paid  for  the  blazoning  of  English  arms 
vith  those  of  Scotland  and  France  by  Mary. 

Sdith  (Eadottu)  (d.  1075),  wife  of  Ed- 
vard  the  Confessor,  was  the  daughter  of  Earl 
<kidwin,  and  in  1045  she  married  the  king. 
Her  reUtions  towards  her  husband  are  doubt- 
H  but  she  probably  exerted  her  influence 
in  favour  of  her  father's  policy,  as  on  the 
'^u^ce  of  Giodwin,  in  1051,  she  was  banished 
irota  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  to  a 
^^vent,  but  received  back  again  on  God- 
win's rctom  in  the  next  year.  She  favoured 
^r  brother  Tostig  against  Harold,  and  after 
the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
?^t  respect  by  WUliam.  She  died  in  1075. 
^  was  reverenced  alike  by  English  and 
Xonnans,  the  latter  apologising  for  her  origin 
^  the  famous  line — 

"SicQt  ipiaa  romm  gennit  Oodwinns  Editham." 

[Kdwaad  TMB  CoKTESaOB.] 

Uft  of  Hdfirard  fh*  Cvnfntor  (Bolls  Series) ; 
PiMnaii,  ITonum  C<m«iierf. 

Sdith,  '*  SwAysHscK,"  was  the  mistress  of 
King  Harold.  She  it  was  who  is  said  to  have 
Kjentified  his  body  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Nothing  more  than  this  is  known  about  her. 

Bdailliid  (Eat>mu?ii>),  Kino  (b.  922, «.  940, 
^-  !M6),  afterwaids  called  Edmund  the  Elder 
W  hi'ctorians,  whs  the  son  of  F4ward  the  Elder, 
uid  brother  of  Athelstan.  Before  his  accession 
^  had  already  gained  renown  in  the  battle 
"^  Brunanburh  (q.v.).  His  brief  reign  was 
''biefly  occupied  in  resisting  the  Danes,  whom 
^  btjqoently  defeated,  and  with  whom  he 
';r(mtaftlly  divided  his  kingdom,  as  Alfred  had 
*^^  Watling  Street  being,  roughly  speaking, 


the  boundary.  The  most  important  events 
of  his  reign  are  the  recovery  of  Northumbria 
and  the  Five  Burghs  from  the  Danes,  and 
the  grant  of  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scots,  in  945.  The  next  year  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Fucklechurch  by  a  robber  named 
Ldofa.  His  wife  was  Etholfleda,  a  daughter 
of  the  ealdorman  Elgar,  and  by  her  ho 
had  two  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar  (q.v.).  Ekl- 
mund  received  the  title  of  **  Mag^ificus,"  i.e., 
the  doer  of  great  deeds,  apparently  from  his 
successes  against  the  Danes.  His  sons  were 
so  young  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  they 
were  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Edred. 

AngXoSnauti  Chran. ;  Ln^penbei^,  An{^o-8ta(m 

Sduimd  (Eadmund)  laoNBiDB  (b,  989, 
9,  Apr.,  d.  Nov.,  1016),  was  the  son  of  Ethelred 
II.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  been 
active  in  opposing  the  Danes.  In  1015  he 
married  Aldgyth,  widow  of  Sigeferth,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Five  Burghs,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  principality  of  his  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  Danish  district.  On  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  Edmund  was  chosen  king 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  those  of  the 
Witan  who  were  there,  while  the  rest  of  the 
people  elected  Canute.  The  brief  reign  of 
Edmund  is  taken  up  with  struggles  with  his 
rival,  in  which  the  valour  of  Edmund  and 
the  bravery  of  his  followers  are  in  great 
measure  neutralised  by  the  treachery  of  Edric 
Streona  and  others.  Immediately  after  his 
election  Edmund  left  London,  marched 
into  Wessex,  and  defeated  Canute  at  Pen 
Selwood.  Another  battle  was  fought  at 
Sherstone,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  Edrie's 
treachery  almost  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
English.  Edmund  next  relieved  London,  and 
won  a  victory  at  Brentford.  A  fourth  battle 
was  fought  at  Oxford,  where  the  Danes  were 
once  more  defeated,  and  *'  all  men  said  that 
Edmund  would  have  destroyed  them  utterly 
had  not  Edric  beguiled  him  to  stop  the 
pursuit  at  Aylcsford."  Shortly  after  this  the 
Danes  gained  a  great  victory  at  Assington 
(Assandun),  in  Essex,  in  which  the  ChronieU 
tells  us  **  all  the  nobility  of  the  English  race 
was  destroyed,"  and  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  defection  of  Edric  and  his  men.  Canute 
pursued  Edmund  to  Gloucester,  and  a  sixth 
battle  was  about  to  be  fought  when  the  Witan 
proposed  that  a  division  of  the  countrv  shoiAd 
be  made  between  the  two  kings.  For  this 
purpose  a  meeting  was  held  on  Olney  Island, 
close  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
Edmund  "  was  to  be  the  head  king,  and  have 
Wessex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  with  the  city 
of  London ;  and  Canute  was  to  have  Mercia 
and  Northumbria."  The  story  of  Edmund 
having  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
single  combat  with  Canute  rests  on  no  good 
au&ority.  Very  soon  after  this,  on  November 
30,  1016,  Edmund  died,  having  very  probablv 
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been    murdered   by    Edric.      He    left   two 

young  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  who  were 

exiled  by  Osinute.  His  great  physical  strength, 

as  well  as  his  valiant  spirit,  gained  him  the 

surname  of  "Ironside."      He  reigned  only 

seven  months,  and  during  that  time  he  had 

fought  five  great  battles,  in  three  of  which  he 

was  completely  victorious,  and  in  the  others 

only  defeated  by  treachery. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Florence  of  Woaroester ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon;  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquult,  i.  411,  kc. 

Sdnmnd  (Eadmund),  King  of  Scotland 
(1094  —  1097),  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  Margaret,  joined  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  in  driving  his  half-brother  Duncan 
from  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  Donald  three  years,  having  Lothian  as 
his  especial  province.  In  1097  the  success  of 
Edgar,  his  brother,  prompted  him  to  retire  to 
a  monastery. 

Will,  of  Malmesbuiy ;  Fordnn,  Seotichronieon. 

Sdnmnd  (Eadmund),  Bt.,  King  of  East 
Anglia  (855 — 870).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life.  Of  his  death  we  are  told  that  in  870, 
having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Danes,  he  was  offered  his  life  and  kingdom 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  Christianity  and 
acknowledging  the  Danish  supremacy.  Re- 
fusing these  terms,  he  was  bound  to  a  tree  and 
shot  at  with  arrows,  and  at  last  beheaded, 
at  the  town  called  St.  Edmondsbury  in  honour 
of  him.  His  constancy  in  faith  earned  him 
canonisation,  and  the  English  Church  still 
keeps  his  name  in  remembrance  on  November 
20th,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

AngUhSasnn  Chnm, ;  Simeon  of  Durham. 

Edred  (Eadhbd],  Kmo  (946 — ^966),  was 
the  son  of  Edward  tne  Elder,  and  brother  of 
Athelstan  and  Ikiwacd..  the  latter  of  whom  he 
succeeded.  He  is  said  to  have  been  weak  and 
sickly  in  health,  but  his  reign  was  an  active 
one,  and  the  administration  was  wisely  man- 
aged, for  Dunstan  was  his  chief  minister. 
In  947  the  Northumbrians  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  but  the  next  year  they  revolted,  and 
set  up  Eric,  son  of  Harold  Blaatand,  as  their 
king.  Therefore  Edred  overran  Northumbria, 
and  defeated  them  at  York.  Archbishop 
Wulfstan  was  deposed  in  952,  and  imprisoned 
at  Jedburgh,  but  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
released,  and  made  Bishop  of  Dorchester. 
Edred  died  on  November  23rd,  966,  at  Frome, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Edwy  (q.v).  Edred,  the  "Chosen," 
or  "Excellent,''  as  he  was  called,  seems  to 
have  possessed  considerable  capacity.  He  was 
brave  and  industrious,  and  in  his  reign  were 
begun  the  administrative  and  ecclesiastical 
reforms  afterwards  worked  out  by  Dunstan 
and  by  Edgar. 

Edrio  (Eadric)  Strcona  {d,  1017),  first 
appears  as  the  adviser  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bnce.    After  this  he  seems  to  have  become 


the  favourite  adviser  of  Ethelred,  and  mu- 
ried  his  daughter  Edith,  and  to  him  all  the 
crimes  and  treasons  of  the  court  are  attri- 
buted. In  1005  he  treacherously  monlered 
Elfhebn,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  In  1007  he 
was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians ;  in  1009 
he  betrayed  the  English  army ;  in  1016  b 
murdered  Sigeferth  and  Morkere-;  and  in  tk 
same  year,  after  making  an  attempt  on  tiie 
life  of  Edmund  Ironside,  he  openly  joined  the 
Danes.  At  the  battle  of  Sherstone,  by  pre- 
tending that  Edmund  had  been  slain,  he  tried 
to  throw  the  English  ranks  into  discmier,  btiS 
the  promptitude  of  the  English  king  pre- 
vented defeat,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards we  find  Edmund  reconciled  with  Edric. 
Once  more  in  this  year  Edric  played  the 
traitor,  and  by  detaining  Edmund,  prereattKi 
his  reaping  the  advantages  of  his  >ietory  at 
Otford.  At  the  battle  of  Assandun  he 
deserted  with  his  forces  to  Canute,  who  br 
this  means  defeated  the  English.  In  1017 
the  traitor  was  made  Earl  of  Mercia.  but 
before  the  year  was  out  he  was  put  to  death, 
by  whom  is  unknown.  His  crimes  may  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  English  hitftoriao. 
but»  as  Mr.  Freeman  remark  without  be- 
lieving that  Edric  personally  wrought  all  tbt$ 
countless  and  inexplicable  treasons  which  aif 
laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  impossible  to  dooU 
that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an  extraordi- 
nary injSuence  over  men^s  minds,  and  that 
that  influence  was  always  exerted  for  enl 

AngUhSaxon  Chron.;  Will,  of   HiUmeabiuT ; 
Freeman,  Norman  OonqvstU 

Education  in  SnglancL    Systematit- 

education  in  England  begins  with  the  con- 
version of  the  English  to  Christianity.  The 
English  Church  extended  its  influence  widely 
over  the  Continent.  Bede  is  the  representative 
of  its  culture.  Alcuin,  who  sprang  from  his 
school,  directed  the  educational  system  of 
Charles  the  Oreat.  Most  episcopal  sees  had 
schools  attached  to  them,  and  learning  ^^ 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  dt-rierv- 
Alfred  the  Great  conceived  the  idea  of  e<}u- 
eating  the  people.  He  set  an  example  in  his 
own  court.  lie  did  much  for  the  peri(*'- 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  Anglo^axon 
langpiage  and  literature.  The  Norman  CoO' 
quest  introduced  a  now  language,  and  for  & 
time  checked  the  progress  of  Anglo-Sax(ni 
But  Lanfranc  and  Ansclm  tiansphuit^ 
foreign  culture  to  English  soil,  and  the  f^^^ 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ni--^ 
their  heads.  It  is  said  that  Oxford  in  Ui^^ 
had  3,000  students.  Roger  Bacon  and  Ihin^ 
Scotus  vied  with  the  best  teachers  of  th^ 
Continent,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirtei^rth 
century  the  students  are  fabled  to  h^^" 
reached  15,000.  Colleges  where  students  and 
scholars  were  boarded  rose  in  both  univi^rs- 
ties.  Also  in  Norman  times  many  school! 
were  established  over  the  country  to  take  tho 
place  of  the  Saxon  schools  which  had  dis- 
appeared.    A  principal  occupation  of  th# 
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mooasterT'  schoob  was  to  preserve  the  history 
of  the  country.  England  is  especially  rich  in 
chronicles  of  this  period.  Ethelhard,  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot,  introduced  his  own  translation 
of  Eoclid  into  his  schools.  Disputations  were 
held,  and  prises  in  poetry  and  grammar  were 
established.  We  find  dramatic  entertain- 
meuta  given  in  the  monastery  school  at  Dun- 
stable, a  practice  which  has  been  continued 
till  our  own  day.  A  later  period  brings  us 
to  still  more  ambitious  efforts.  William  of 
Wykefaam  founded  New  College,  at  Oxford, 
&nd  a  great  college  at  Winchester,  intended 
to  supply  between  them  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  hberal  education.  Winchester  was 
opened  in  1393.  In  imitation  of  this,  Henry 
VI.  founded  King's  College,  at  Cambridge, 
and  Eton  College,  near  Windsor  (1441).  In 
H47  four  London  clergymen  presented  a 
petition  to  P&rliament  to  found  schools  in  the 
diferent  parishes.  The  only  result  of  this 
vas  the  Mercers'  School,  at  which  was  edu- 
eu«d Colet,  who  in  1508  founded  St.  Pauls 
SrhooL  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
at  the  Reformation  ought  to  have  provided 
foods  for  an  efficient  national  education, 
bat  they  were  squandered  by  Henry 
Vin.  Edward  YI.  founded  a  number  of 
Kiammar  schools  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
kod,  many  of  which  have  become  distin- 
Roished,  the  principal  being  Christ's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1552.  Elizabeth  to  some  extent 
A>iitmaed  this  work.  The  principal  of  her 
fotmdations  is  Westminster.  In  her  reign 
Jodd  founded  Tunbridge  School ;  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  Rugby;  John  Lyons,  Harrow;  and 
i&  the  next  reign  Thomas  Sutton  founded 
Charterhouse.  These  various  efforts  did  much 
f^  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  but  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
*a*  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Society 
isT  Promoting  Chnstian  Knowledge,  founded 
m  1698,  had  established  1,600  free  schools  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
this  number  was  very  insuflSlcient.  Wesley's 
efforts  for  popular  education  were  principally 
confined  to  his  own  communion.  A  pre- 
tjiwor  of  the  Methodist  movement  in  Wales, 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Uanddowror,  effected  great 
ciianges  by  his  system  of  "  circulating  schools,*' 
tat  his  efforts  were  purely  locaL  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Robert 
Kaikes,  the  editor  of  the  Gloucester  Joumai, 
awakened  public  interest  in  this  cause.  He 
^«8an  to  teach  children  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral during  the  service.  In  1785  was  founded 
"  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
^t  of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  Sie 
British  Dominions."  Dissenters  joined  it  as 
well  aa  Churchmen.  These  Sunday  schools 
i^^^  a  great  impulse  to  the  general  education 
^\  the  poorer  classes.  From  these  small  be- 
ginnings the  Sunday  schools  were  almost 
^veisally  adapted.  A  further  advance  was 
n^e  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial 
system  by  Bell  and  Lancaster.     Bell,  who 


returned  to  England  in  1797,  had  organised 
this  method  of  mutual  instruction  whilst  he 
was  president  of  the  military  orphan  school 
in  Madras.  •  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  young 
Quaker,  employed  the  same  method.  He  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  favoured  by  the 
court.  Under  this  impulse  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  established  in 
1805.  In  thrae  schools  the  Bible  was  taught 
*' without  note  or  comment."  In  opposition 
to  this.  Dr.  Bell  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  "National  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Pnnciples 
of  the  Established  Church,''  founded  in 
1811.  Bell,  at  his  death,  in  1832,  left 
£120,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
national  education.  Lancaster  died  in 
poverty  in  America  in  1838.  By  the  rival 
efforts  of  these  two  societies  education  was 
much  developed,  and  in  1833  a  proportion  of 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population 
was  attending  school.  Up  to  this  time  the 
government  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  this 
movement,  but  the  year  1832  introduced 
a  change  in  this  respect.  In  that  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  in  the  following  vear  £20,000 
was  voted  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  avoid  religious  disputes,  the  sum 
was  divided  between  the  two  gieat  school 
societies,  and  the  grant  was  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 
Its  action  was  at  first  exclusively  on  the 
lines  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  meet 
the  difficulty,  the  Independents  founded  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Baptists  the  Volimtary  School  Society. 
The  further  development  of  the  action  of 
government  was  hindered  by  the  divergence 
of  party  views  on  the  question.  One  party 
was  in  favour  of  an  entirely  voluntary*  sj'stem, 
unconnected  with  the  State.  Among  the 
supporters  of  State  education,  some  were  in- 
clined to  a  gratuitous  B}'stem;  some  were 
for  denominational,  others  for  secular  educa- 
tion. An  impoiiant  step  was  taken,  February 
25,  1856,  by  which  an  Education  Depailment 
was  established  in  two  divisions  :  one  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  other  for  the 
development  of  science  and  art.  A  code  of 
regulations  was  published  in  April,  1860,  now 
known  as  the  "  old  code."  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1858,  reported  in  1861.  It 
gave  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
education  in  England.  In  July,  1861,  a  re- 
vised code  of  regulations  was  issued,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  It 
appeared  in  a  revised  form  in  May,  1862. 
It  reduced  the  subjects  of  teaching  to  "  the 
three  R's," — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
established  six  standards  of  proficiency,  and 
asserted  the  principle  of  payment  by  results. 
The  management  of  schools  was  left  to  local 
bodies,  but  the  inspection  placed  in  the  hands 
of  government.     The  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
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diminished.  The  revised  code  was  severely 
criticised  in  its  details,  but  it  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  future  action,  and  indirectly  fumi- 
liansed  the  nation  with  the  duty  of  educa- 
ting  the  people.  It  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  measure  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  which  became  law  on 
August  9,  1870,  and  authorised  the  formation 
of  School  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  elementary  education  under  the  super- 
vision of  elected  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers in  every  parish  and  municipality. 

[O.  B.] 

Edneatioii  in  Ireland  is  by  tradition 

said  to  have  rea<  hed  a  high  pitch  of  excel- 
lence in  pre-Christian  times.  It  had  its 
military  as  well  as  its  civil  side.  The  usual 
custom  was  for  the  principal  champions  to  pre- 
side over  the  education,  chiefly  athletic,  of  the 
more  promising  youths,  and  thb  system  was 
perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  fosterage,  which 
continued  in  force  as  late  as  a.d.  1600.  There 
were  also  central  military  schools  at  Tara 
and  the  capitals  of  the  other  kingdoms.  We 
are  told  that  when  the  Fianna  fFenians),  or 
national  militia,  was  establishea  {eirea  140 
A.O.),  no  one  was  admitted  to  membership 
until  he  had  passed  a  strict  military  ex- 
amination, which  included  verse-making  as 
well  as  feats  of  corporeal  strength.  The  civil 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  and 
of  the  Fileadh,  or  poets,  characters  often  united 
in  the  same  person,  though  the  former  were,  as 
a  rule,  stationary,  while  the  latter,  a  highly 
privileged  and  protected  class,  wandered  about 
the  country  with  their  pupils.  Learning  was 
held  in  high  esteem ;  from  600  b.c.  we  have 
lists  of  great  lawyers,  historians,  and  poets 
who  were  maintained  at  the  royal  courts. 
Cormac,  King  of  Erinn,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century,  endowed  schools  of  war,  history, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Tara,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  Ollamhs,  or  doctors  of  poetry  (or  rather, 
culture  generally),  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years'  study  of  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  inviolate  by  law,  and  their  duties 
consisted  in  teaching  the  people  history  by 
public  recitals,  and  in  settling  questions  of 
genealogy.  With  the  arrival  of  8t.  Patrick, 
eiducation  was  revolutionised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Latin  and  of  Christianity.  A  great  im- 
pulse was  now  given  to  learning ;  ecclesiastical 
schools  were  founded,  where  churchman  and 
layman  alike  gathered  round  their  saintly 
teachers,  the  most  famous  being  the  School 
or  University  of  Armagh,  where,  it  is  said,  a 
third  of  the  city  was  given  over  to  foreign 
students,  so  greiit  was  its  fame.  Education  was 
conducted  on  a  well-organised  system ;  poor 
students  waited  on  the  rich  in  return  for  gifts 
of  food  and  clothing ;  and  the  efficiency  and 
functions  of  the  teachers  were  minutely 
provided  for  by  law.  During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century,  Ireland  sent  forth  missiona- 
ries and  scholars  everywhere,  and  her  culture 


was  the  envy  of  Europe.      Neither  intenal 
dissensions  nor  Danish  invasions  seem  to  have 
checked  the  advance  of  knowledge;  aboat 
A.D.  1000  we  find  poetry  cultivated  withgreut 
assiduity,  and  royal  preceptors  often  bei^uK 
ministers  of  state:  e.g.,  O* Carroll,  undcur  Brian 
Bom.     A  great  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges   were,    however,    plundered    of   their 
wealth  during  the  anarchy  which  precedtd 
the    Norman    invasion,    and    the    struggle 
that  followed  that  event  destroyed  the  old 
Celtic    civilisation,    without,    unfortunately, 
substituting  that  of  England.     All  through 
the  Angevin  period  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  degenerated.     The  English  settlers  at 
first  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  after  they  had  become,  in  the  four- 
teenth centur}*',  '*moro  Irish  than  the  Irifh 
themselves,"  did  not  have  them  educated  at 
alL     Nevertheless,  two  great  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  university  teaching:  the 
first  at  Dublin,  on  the  authority  of  a  bull  from 
Pope   Clement  V.  in   1311,  an  effort  which 
struggled    on    imtil  tlje    reign   of    Edwsrd 
YI.,  and  the  second  at  Dragheda,  in  Ur>6. 
Both  ultimately  failed  from  lack  of  funds. 
What  other  teaching  existed  was  purely  ec- 
clesiastical,  and  many  learned  priests  wei^ 
brought  up  in  the  monasteries  and  convents 
which  had  been  built  by  the  invaders.    Thesa 
became  rapidly  corrupt,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses  of  the  Pale  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  not  very  detrimental  to  the  caoee 
of  education.     Then  came  the  Reformation, 
bringing  with  it  educational  disabilities  for  the 
Catholics,  but  also  in  1691  the  foundation  of 
Dublin  University.    A  commenoemf  nt  w»* 
made   by   the   establishment  by  charter  of 
Trinity  College,  which  was  to  be  the  Mattr 
UnitersUatia  ;  but  though  it  flourished  greatly, 
the  efforts  in  the  seventeenth    century  to 
found  colleges  xound  it  were  only  partially 
successful,  and  the  University  remained  unin- 
corporated.   During  this  period  the  childnsa 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 
educated  abroad  in  Catholic  seminaries,  or 
secretly  at  home  by  Jesuit  priests.  Education 
in  Ireland  continued  to  be  virtually  confined 
to  Protestants  until  1793,  when  the  disabilibM 
excluding  Catholics  from  Dublin  University 
were  removed  by  law.  During  the  present  an- 
tury  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  soke  the 
vexed  question  of  Irish  University  Education. 
In  1850  the  Queen's  University,  with  coUee* 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gaiway,  was  establibhtri 
but  its  system  of  purely  secular  edueatitm  wai 
disliked  by  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  escn^p- 
tion  of  the  college  at  Belfast,  it   proved  a 
oomplote  failure.     The  Catholic   University 
was  established  in  1854.  and  supported  by 
private  subscriptions.     Mr.  Gladstime's  Irish 
University  Bill  of  1873  was  the  most  ct>mpKt« 
of  the  many  schemes  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  institutions ;  its  aim 
was  to  make  Dublin  University  tho  one  cfn* 
tral  university  to  which  the  other  oollei,'«i 
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might  affiliate  themselves,  but  it  satisfied  no 
one,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons. 
Tests  were,  however,  abolished  in  Dublin 
University,  and  the  Queen's  University  super- 
seded  by  the  Royal  University,  for  which 
a  charter  was  granted  in  1880.  The  Grammar 
Schools  of  Ireland  date  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  provided  that  a  school 
sbould  be  maintained  in  every  diocese ;  but 
thoagh  grants  of  forfeited  land  were  given  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Stuarts,  the  scheme  was 
never  thoroughly  carried  out.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
Maynooth  College  was  founded  in  1795,  and 
after  a  stormy  career,  was  permanently  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  of  five  hundred 
students  in  the  year  1845;  but  in  1869 
thJA  grant  was  repealed,  and  a  compen- 
sation given  instead.  It  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  discuss  the  benefits  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  of  1878,  by  which  a  million 
of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  was  set  aside  for 
the  enconiagement  and  endowment  of  in- 
tennediate  edacation.  Primary  Schools  were 
e^blished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  who 
ordained  that  the  incumbent  should  maintain 
a  school  in  every  parish.  This  duty  was, 
however,  shamefully  neglected,  and  the 
rharter  Schoohi,  started  in  1733  by  the  Pro- 
testants, with  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
eourersion  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  though 
uimirabl}'  planned  on  a  system  of  industrial 
education,  failed  utterly,  through  the  hostility 
of  \he  Catholic  priests,  the  falling  off  of  pri- 
vate bene&ctions,  and  the  peculation  of  the 
annual  Parliamentary  -g^nts.  [Chakteh 
Schools.]  In  1811  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the 
Principle  of  Secularism  was  founded  in  Dublin, 
and  in  1819  it  received  a  Parliamentary  grant. 
This  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  on  account  of 
the  outcry'  of  the  Catholics,  but  in  1833  it  was 
Tested  in  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
hr  whom  it  has  been  excellently  administered. 

O'Cuny,  Jfanntfn  and  Cvstomt  of  the  Ancietd 
IrUK ;  Cusack,  HM.  of  fho  Iritk  Nation ;  Froude, 
£■0.  in  Inland;  Haverty,  Hiat.  cf  Ireland; 
XcCazthy,  Hiet,  of  Our  Own  Time;  vol.  ir.-,  Olad- 
■tona.  Speech  on  Irieh  Vnivenity  Bill,  Hausord, 
vol.  oeziv.,  ool.  378.  rj^  q  g -i 

Sducation  in  Bcotlaiid.    It  is  im- 

pooible  to  fix  with  any  accuracy  the  date 
of  the  first  establishment  of  schools  in 
^-otland,  but  there  are  indications  in  the 
historical  records  that  they  existed  from 
«  very  early  period.  Learning  has  in  Scot- 
land always  been  in  advance  of  the  arts 
^d  refinements  of  civilisation,  which  in 
other  countries  usually  precede  letters.  For 
the  first  foundation  of  her  schools,  as  for  the 
introduction  of  her  earliest  arts  and  indus- 
tries, Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Church.  As 
^rly  as  the  twelfth  century  there  is  mention 
of  schools  existing  in  certain  burghs  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.     With  the  building  of  every 


cathedral  church  a  school  would  spring  up  in 
the  city  for  the  instruction  of  tho  choristers, 
and  though  the  teaching  was  mainly  intended 
to  fit  the  scholars  for  taking  part  in  the 
religious  services,  it  was  not  confined  to 
choral  singing  and  chanting;  for  as  the 
sexvice  of  the  Church  was  wholly  in  Latin,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  who  took  part  in  the  service,  and  the 
Latin  grammar  was  therefore  taught  in  the 
choral  schools.  Thus  the  choral  school  of 
the  Church  easily  developed  into  the  grammar 
school  of  the  burgh.  We  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  number  of  these  burghal 
schools  or  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
even  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  Reformation  ; 
but  while  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  domestic  life  were,  of  the 
rudest,  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
for  it  was  felt  by  the  nation,  and  expressed 
by  a  series  of  **  Education  Acts  *'  passed  by 
the  Scots  Parliament.  The  first  ofliciu 
mention  of  national  education  is  in  1496, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
requiring  "through  all  the  realm  that  all 
barons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  substance 
put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools, 
ira  they  be  aught  or  nine  years  of  age ;  and 
to  remain  at  the  grammar  schools  until  they 
be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect 
Latin ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years 
at  the  schools  of  art  and  jure,  so  that  they 
may  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
laws,"  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  i,'20.  In 
1579  another  Act  ordained  that  *' song- schools 
be  provided  in  burghs  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  in  music."  In  1621  an  Act  exempts 
colleges  and  schools  from  payment  of  a  taxa- 
tion ;  and  in  1633  an  Act  declares  that  every 
"plough-  or  husband-land  according  to  the 
worth  "  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  parish  schools.  In 
spite  of  these  enactments,  however,  on  the 
re-eetablishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  was  found  that  the  existing  means  of 
education  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  that  many  parishes 
were  without  schools.  An  Act,  therefore, "  for 
settling  of  schools  *'  was  passed  in  1696,  which 
orders  the  heritora  (landowners)  of  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  to  "  provide  a  com- 
modious house  for  a  school,  and  settle  and 
modify  a  salary  for  a  schoolmaster,  which 
shall  not  be  under  one  hundred  nor  above  two 
hundred  marks."  This  Act  was  the  basis  of 
the  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  and 
this  system  continued  in  operation  till  the 
whole  machinery  of  education  was  revised, 
and  the  last  Education  Act  passed,  in  1872, 
when  it  was  again  found  that  the  existing 
means  of  education  was  inadequate  to  the 
population.  This  was  due  in  the  towns  to  the 
influx  of  strangers  caused  by  the  increase  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  In  the  rural  parishes, 
too,  the  heritors  bad  in  many  instances  so 
neglected  their  duty  that  there  was  no  house 
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for  either  the  school  or  the  teachers.    The 

returns  showed  that  1,000  new  schools  were 

required,    and     that    64,671    children    were 

without  accommodation.     The  Education  Act 

was  therefore  passed,  the  principles  of  which 

are  the  same  in  substance  as  those  of  the  Act 

of   1494 :   namely,  that   every  child  in  the 

kingdom  shall  have  the  means  of  education 

placed  within  its  reach,  and  that  it  shall  be 

compelled  to  make  use  of  them.    The  new 

Act  places  the  management   of  the  parish 

school  in  the  hands  of  a  school  board,  to  be 

elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

AcU  nf  ike  Scota  Parliament;  Cosmo  Innes, 
Skeich«9  of  Early  Scottish  HvAory ;  Burton,  HitL 
o/ Scotland;  Tytler,  Hitt.  of  ScoUand. 

[M.M.] 

Edward  (Eadward)  the  Elder,  Kino  {b. 
870,  ».  901,  d.  925),  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  seems 
to  have  been  unanimously  chosen  king  on  his 
father's  death;  but  Ethelwald,  a  son  of 
Ethelred,  put  forward  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  having  failed  to  excite  a  rebellion  in 
Wessex,  fled  to  Northumbna,  where  the 
Danes  made  him  their  king.  In  904  he  got 
possession  of  Essex,  and  the  next  year  ravaged 
Mercia.  Edward,  in  return,  invaded  the 
Danelagh,  and  harried  it.  The  Kentish  men, 
stgainst  his  orders,  remained  behind,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torious, but  their  king,  Eric,  and  Ethelwald 
were  slain.  In  906  Edward  made  peace  with 
Guthrum,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eric. 
Edward  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister, 
Ethelfleda  (^thelflasd),  the  "Lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians,'*  to  construct  fortresses  against  the  Danes 
at  Chester,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  Hertford,  and 
other  places.  These  fortresses  were  mostly 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  earthworks.  In 
910  the  Danes  broke  the  peace,  and  were 
defeated  by  Edward  at  TettenhaU,  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Wcdnesfield.  On  the  death  of 
^thelflssd  in  918,  Edward  took  possession  of 
Mercia;  **and  all  the  folk  there,  as  well 
Danish  as  English,  submitted  to  him."  In 
921  the  Danes  failed  in  an  attack  on  Tow- 
cester,  and  in  922  "all  the  people  in  Essex, 
East  Anglia,  and  the  rest  of  Mercia  submitted 
to  him,'*  and  in  the  same  year  the  Welsh 
kings  *'  sought  him  to  lord."  Lastly,  in  924, 
**  the  King  of  the  Scots,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Scots,  and  all  those  who  dwell  in 
Korthumbria,  as  well  English  as  Danes,  and 
Northmen,  and  others,  and  also  the  King  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons,  and  all  the  Strath- 
clyde  Britons,  sought  him  to  father  and  to 
lord."  Edward  had  thus  in  some  sort  gained 
a  supremacy  over  all  Britain.  Wessex,  Kent, 
and  Sussex  were  his  by  inheritance,  and 
Mercia,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia  by  conquest 
from  the  Danes.  Besides  this,  Northumbria, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde  did  homa^ 
to  him  as  overlord.     Edward  died  in  925, 


and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athelstan.  He 
seems  to  have  had  tlu'ee  wives  and  a  numcroiu 
family;  three  of  his  sons  reigned  after  him, 
and  of  his  daughters,  one  married  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  the  West  Franks ;  anotfa>;r 
(Eadgifu)  Louis,  King  of  Aries;  EadhiM 
maiTied  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of  the  French 
(the  father  by  another  wife  of  Hugh  Capet; ; 
while  Edith  became  the  wife  of  the  Emp^^ror 
Otto  I.  Another  daughter  was  given  to  a 
prince  near  the  Alps,  and  another  to  Sitric. 
the  Northumbrian  king.  Of  King  Edward 
Mr.  Freeman  says :  *'  It  is  only  the  unequalK^I 
glory  of  his  father  which  has  condemned  this 
prince,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  EngUnd 
ever  beheld,  to  a  smaller  degi^e  of  popuLii 
fame  than  he  deser^'es.  His  whole  ri^ 
bears  out  the  panegyric  passed  on  him  by  an 
ancient  writer,  Florence  of  Worcester,  that 
he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  ^•arri.r 
and  a  ruler,  and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in 
those  literary  labours  which  peculiarly  di5- 
tinguifih  Al£ned  among  the  princes  of  thr^ 

age." 

Angl<^SnMn  Chr<m. ;  Florence  of  Wowwter. 
•ub  anno  901 :  Freeman,  Normam  Cmmpteit,  I 
58,  Ac.  [S.  J.  L] 

Edward  (Eadward)  the  Maktyr,  Kin« 
{s.  975,  d.  979),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edipr, 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Hi> 
election  was  opposed  by  his  step-mothtr, 
Elh-ida  (iElfthryth),  on  behalf  of  her  own 
son,  Ethelred.  Edward,  however,  gained  thf 
support  of  Dunstan,  and  was  accordingly 
elected.  His  short  reign  is  unimportnau 
except  for  the  banishment  of  Osbc,  thi? 
Earl  of  Dcira,  who  had  been  appointed  hy 
Edgar.  His  accession  seems  to  have  led  to  n 
reaction  against  the  monastic  policy  of  Edgar, 
but  little  can  be  certainly  said  on  this  point. 
He  was  treacheroiuly  murdered  in  979,  with- 
out doubt  by  the  instigation  of  his  st''i»* 
mother,  though  the  story  of  the  traged) 
having  taken  place  at  Gone  Castle,  and  th^' 
details  of  the  crime,  are  only  found  in  th^' 
later  chroniclers.  His  cruel  and  untimely 
fate  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Sditrt^T, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  v:u  '^ 
martyr  either  to  religion  or  patriotism. 

JngUhSojeon  Chron. ;  William  of  ILdnMibarT- 
ii.  1^,  &C. ;  Freeman,  Norman  Conqptd^  i  3^ 

Edward  (Eadward)  the  Cokfessok  > 
1042,  d.  1066)  was  the  younger  son  of  Emmi 
and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  was  bom  pro- 
bably about  1004.  This  Emma— or,  to  call  htT 
by  her  English  name,  Edith — was  the  tlaught*  r 
of  Richard  Sanspeur,  great-grandfathor  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  thavfon- 
second  cousin  to  Edward.  The  early  daj's  J'^ 
Edward  and  his  brother  Alfred  wore  spt'ct  in 
Normandy,  at  the  court  of  their  uncle,  Kiclwrd 
the  Good ;  for  they  had  been  carried  there  by 
Emma  at  the  time  of  SwejTi's  success  in  1013. 
and  did  not  return  to  their  native  land  on  thtir 
mother*B  marriage  with  Canute  (1017).  Hence 
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the  two  young  Athelings  grew  up  to  man- 
hood abroad,  and  learnt  to  prefer  the  Norman- 
French  customs  and  life  to  those  of  England. 
It  M  uncertain  whether  Edward  had  any 
share  in  the  invasion  of  England  that  led  to 
Alfred's  death  in  1036 ;  but  Robert  the  Devil 
seems  to  have  made  at  least  one  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  his  cousins  a  few  years  before 
thiidate.  When  Hardicanute  (Harthacnut) 
succeeded  his  brother  Harold,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  invited  his  half-brother  Edward  to 
return  home,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to  assume 
the  throne  should  any  misfortune  happen  to 
hims4:lf  (1041).  Accordingly,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chronicle,  on  Hardicanute^s  death,  in  June, 
1042.  "all  folk  chose  Edward,  and  received  him 
forking,"  though  the  coronation  did  not  take 
place  at  Winchester  till  Easter  next  year. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  opposition  to 
Edward's  succession — one  party  preferring 
the  claims  of  a  Danish  pretender,  Sweyn  Es- 
trJthMn,  Canute*s  nephew — but  the  eloquence 
if  Bishop  Lyting  and  Earl  Godwin  carried 
the  day  in  favour  of  Ethelred's  son.  A  year 
'>r  two  later,  Magnus,  King  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  was  preparing  to  make  good  his 
pretensions  on  England,  but  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  project  by  the  attack 
of  his  rivals,  Harold  Haidrada  and  Sweyn 
:10*'V,.  It  was  probably  for  her  connection 
with  Sweyn's  party  that  the  Witan  stripped 
Emma  of  her  treasures  (1043) ;  while  the 
(i^ngtfrs  of  this  Danish  element  led,  a  year 
or  two  later,  to  the  banishment  of  the 
m<it  Danish  lords  in  England,  Sweyn's 
brother  Osbeorn,  and  Osgod  Clapa  (10*46). 
Fr«Rn  this  time  the  new  king's  throne  was 
SHcore. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  had  married  Godwin's 
"ianghter  Edith,  and  the  power  of  the  great 
*^V9  house  was  growing  every  day.  At  the 
time  of  Edward's  accession  there  were  four 
n*at  earldoms,  of  which  only  one,Wessex, 
wa«  in  the  hands  of  Godwin.  8iward  held 
N'orthumbria,  Leofric  Mercia,  while  another 
«&rl,  whose  xume  is  lost,  ruled  East  Anglia. 
Bat  in  1043  Godwin's  eldest  son,  Sweyn, 
fw'eivod  an  earldom  irregularlj'  carved  out  of 
th**  western  parts  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
including  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, and  Somerset ;  about  the  same  time  his 
n^^phew,  Beom,  received  the  earldom  of  the 
Middle  Angles,  and  his  second  son,  Harold, 
that  of  the  East  Angles  (1045).  But  Ed- 
ward could  never  forget  the  land  of  his  early 
tife,  and  was  constantly  bringing  foreigners 
over  to  hold  rule  in  England.  His  nephew, 
Halph,  was  made  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Here- 
ford in  succession.  It  was,  however,  by  mani- 
palating  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  that 
Bdward  found  his  readiest  way  of  placing  the 
strangers  in  high  office.  In  especial,  a  Norman 
monk,  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  London  (1044),  and  some  six  years 
later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1051) ;  while 
viother  Norman,  XJlf,  was  made  Bi^op  of 


Dorchester  (1049).  But  all  the  time  these  and 
many  other  Norman  strangers  were  swarming 
into  the  land,  the  house  of  Godwin  was 
becoming  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
the  national  party.  In  1051  things  came  to  a 
climax.  In  this  year  the  king,  who  had  a  few 
months  previously  rejected  the  choice  of  the 
Canterbury  monks  and  Godwin  for  the  sec  of 
Canterbtiry,  gave  the  great  earl  still  further 
offence  by  requiring  him  to  punish  the  men  of 
Dover  for  vengeance  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
insolent  followers  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
This  Godwin  refused  to  do  without  giving 
the  offendei-s  fair  trial.  About  the  same  time 
he  had  another  charge  against  the  king's 
foreign  friends;  for  the  ** Welshmen,"  or 
French,  had  built  a  castle  in  Sweyn's  earldom 
of  Hereford,  and  were  working  all  the  harm 
they  could  on  the  people  thereabouts.  Godwin, 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester,  gathered  his  own  men 
and  those  of  his  sons  at  Beverstone,  not  far 
from  Malmesbury,  while  the  rival  hosts  of 
Si  ward,  Lcofric,  and  Kalph  supported  the 
king  at  Gloucester.  The  meeting-place  was 
transferred  to  London,  and  Godwin's  case 
was  brought  forward  apparently  before  he 
could  arrive  himself.  SwejTi  was  outlawed 
once  more,  and  Godwin  and  Harold  summoned 
to  appear  as  criminals.  In  these  circum- 
stances flight  seemed  the  wisest  course : 
Harold  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  and  Godwin 
to  Flanders,  whence  they  returned  next  year 
to  drive  out  the  Norman  offenders  with  Arch- 
bishop Robert  and  Bishop  Ulf  at  their  head 
(1052).  Next  year,  however,  the  great  earl 
aied,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  West  Saxon 
proWnce  by  his  eldest  living  son,  Harold; 
for  Sweyn  had  died  on  his  way  back  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Sept.,  1052).  Upon 
this,  East  Anglia  was  given  to  Leofric's  son 
JElfgar;  wliile  about  the  same  time  Siwui-d 
undertook  his  expedition  against  IMacbeth, 
and  proclaimed  Malcolm  King  of  Scots  (1054). 
On  biward's  death,  next  year,  his  earldom 
was  given  to  Harold's  brother  Tostlg.  In  the 
same  month  iElfgar  was  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  the  Welsh 
in  their  foray  upon  Hereford.  Harold  was 
now  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  beating 
back  the  invaders,  though  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  Gruffydd  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
co-operation  of -^If gar's  father,  Leofric  (1056) 
— apparently  a  token  of  some  approaches  to 
amity  between  the  two  gi-eat  rival  houses. 
East  Anglia  was  now  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gyrth,  while  another  brother,  Leof  win, 
had  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  other  shires  of 
south-east  England.  In  1062  Gruffydd  of 
Wales  once  more  invaded  England.  But  Harold 
and  Tostig  united  their  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  harrying  his  land;  the  English  soloiers 
were  bidden  to  adopt  the  arms  and  tactics  of 
the  Welsh,  and  before  the  year  1063  was  out 
Gruffydd  was  dead,  and  his  kingdom  divided 
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between  two  native  princes,  who  swore  fealty 

to  Edward.     In  1065  Northumberland  rose 

in    rebellion    against    Tostig,    and    elected 

Leofric*s    grandson,    Morkere,    as    its    earl. 

Morkere,   in  combination  with  his  brother 

Eadwine,  who  had  been  Earl  of  Mercia  since 

about  the  year   1062,  appeared  in  arms  at 

Northampton,  perhaps  meditating  a  division 

of  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  declaring  that 

the  Northumbrians  would  no  longer  support 

the  tyranny  of  Toatig.    Edward  would  have 

pushed    matters    to    extremes,    but  .Harold 

persuaded  the  Oxford  gemot  to  confirm  the 

wishes  of  the  Northerners.     Accordingly  the 

Northumbrians  were  promised  a  renewal  of 

Canute's  laws,  and  Tostig  was  banished.   This 

was  the  last  important  event  in  Edward  the 

Confessor's  reign.    At  the  end  of  the  year 

1065  his  great  church  of  Westminster  was 

consecrated,  and  on  Jan.  5,  1066,  the  king 

died.      Edward   had   no   children,  and   for 

many  years  Harold's  position  in  the  kingdom 

had  been  suc&  that  it  was  scarcely  possible, 

under  all  the  circumstances,  to  elect  any  other 

successor.    Pious,  meditative,  and  given  up 

to  religious  exercises,  Edward,  as  it  has  been 

often  said,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Norman 

cloister  than  the  English  throne.    His  virtues 

earned  him  popular  respect;    but   he    was 

deficient  in  practical  vigour,  and  during  a 

larg^  part  of  his  reign  the  actual  business 

of  administration  was  managed  by  members 

of  the  house  of  Godwin. 

Anglo-Saxon  ChronioU:  Live*  of  Edward  ih0 
Confaaor  (Bolls  Series! ;  PalgTAVO*  Bist.  of 
Jformandv  otnd  EnglatiO,;  and  esp.  Freeman, 
JHorvMn  Conqyut^t  vol.  ii.  [jg.  J.  L.] 

Edward  I.,  Kino  {b.  1239,  «.  1272,  d. 
1 307) ,  was  the  son  of  Henr}"  III.  At  fifteen  he 
married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  father  gave  him  Gascony,  Ireland,  Bristol, 
and  the  march  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Conway,  where  he  had  early  experience  of 
Welsh  warfare.  He  sided  with  his  father  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  1268,  and 
was  carefully  watched  by  the  barons.  The 
party  calling  itself  the  bachelorhood  of 
England  ("Communitas  bachelerias  totius 
Angliee*'),  which,  in  1259,  urged  the  baronial 
government  to  fulfil  its  promises,  found  a 
leader  in  Edward,  who  acted  probably  in 
concert  with  Earl  Simon  against  the  council 
formed  at  Oxford.  This  concert  was  soon 
broken,  and  Edward  joined  his  father^s  side. 
In  1 263  he  seized  the  property  of  the  Londoners 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  hated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
His  rash  pursuit  of  the  Londoners  at  Lewes 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army.  He  was 
kept  in  a  kind  of  captivitv  until  he  escaped 
(May,  1265)  from  Hereford.  The  same  year 
he  won  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham.  The 
pacification  of  the  country  was  due  to  his 
wisdom  as  much  as  to  his  energy.  While  he 
was  active  in  reducing  the  strongholds  of  the 
Montfort  party  and  in  crushing  freebooters, 


he  successfully  advocated  a  healing  poiicy. 
In  1270  he  went  on  the  Crusade,  and  duh 
tinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  In  127:: 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  That 
same  year  his  father  died,  and  Edward 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  king.  He  heard 
the  news  on  his  way  home.  He  landed  ia 
England,  and  was  crowned  in  1274.  Edvaxd 
profited  by  the  troubles  of  his  father*s  rci^ 
He  knew  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  set  him- 
self to  meet  them  by  good  laws.  He  work^i 
not  only  for,  but  with,  his  people,  and  thus 
was  led  to  give  to  all  alike  their  share  in 
the  work.  He  was  valiant  and  prudent, 
and,  above  all,  faithful  to  his  word.  From 
his  education  he  had  imbibed  French  tasU'A 
and  thoughts.  They  encouraged  his  loTe  uf 
power.  The  legal  turn  of  his  mind  madt: 
him  take  ad^'antage  of  subtleties  which 
favoured  his  wishes;  but  what  he  had  promi&ed 
he  fulfilled,  at  least  to  the  letter,  at  any  ajA. 
His  kingly  pride,  his  love  of  order,  perhaps 
too,  his  love  for  his  people,  caused  him  to 
strive  for  the  supremacy  of  England  in  thi« 
island*  Edward  at  once  began  to  amend  th<' 
evils  of  the  civil  wars.  In  1275  his  first  Pariia* 
ment  passed  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster, 
reciting  former  good  laws  and  usages ;  it  alco 
granted  the  king  a  payment  for  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,  the  first  legal  origin  of  tht- 
customs.  [Customs.]  As  in  many  cases  wrong- 
ful claims  were  upheld  by  might,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  men*s  righbi. 
When  its  report  was  made,  the  circuit  yxdsK* 
were  empowered  to  issue  a  writ,  declaring  the 
grounds  upon  which  men  held  their  lands,  levied 
tolls,  &c.  Want  of  money  caused  the  issoe  of 
a  writ  compelling  all  who  had  £20  in  land  to 
be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine.  This  increase 
the  body  of  knights,  and  tended  to  merge  th« 
smaller  feudal  tenants  in  the  great  body  of 
freeholders.  Another  blow  was  given  to  fcodal 
distinctions  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester. 
This  statute  re-organised  the  national  fan^ 
which  had  been  constituted  by  the  Assiie  of 
Arms  [Henry  IIA  and  made  it  a  means  of 
keeping  order.  The  rights  of  the  feudxl 
lords,  and  of  the  king  as  chief  of  them, 
were  preserved  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain 
{De  Beligio»it)j  which  forbade  grants  of  Iind 
to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  for  by  these  grants  th'> 
lord  was  robbed  of  his  rights.  This  measurr 
was  provoked  by  an  attempt  of  Archbishup 
Pcckham  to  extend  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
Edward,  however,  like  Henry  II.,  would  bire 
no  such  encroachments.  A  statute  called  Qi*** 
Emptorety  made  in  1290,  which  stopped  a  tenant 
from  granting  land,  to  be  held  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  lord,  had  the  same  effect  aathe  Statot*' 
of  Mortmain  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  kinr 
and  other  feudal  lords.  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  been  on  the  side  •;* 
Earl  Simon,  was  brought  to  submission  in 
1276.  His  brother  David  was  his  enemy,  and 
was  favoured  and  rewarded  by  Edward.  IV 
brothers  were  reconciled^  and  in   1282  roee 
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against  the  king.  Lleweljm  was  defeated 
and  aiain.  Darid  was  taken,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  traitor  at  Shrewsbury.  By  the 
vStatate  of  Wales,  1284,  Edward  endeavoured 
to  introduce  English  law  and  organisation 
into  that  country.  The  Welsh  war  added  to 
the  king*8  needs.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue 
now  came  from  taxes  on  personalty  and  cus- 
toms. Parliamentary  assemblies  of  different 
kinds  were  often  called  to  make  grants, 
imtil,  in  1295,  Edward  called  an  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  which  have 
from  that  time  been  held  necessary  parts 
of  Parliament.  [Parliament;  Convocation.] 
As  repieaentatives  of  the  freeholders,  and  not 
the  l^ser  tenants  of  the  crown,  sat  as  the 
third  estate,  Parliament  expresses  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Edward,  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
h&  delined  as  "  the  elimination  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tenure  from  political  life."  To 
please  the  people,  and  so  to  gain  money, 
Edward,  in  1290,  banished  the  Jews.  [Jews.] 
'Jn  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  William  the 
UoD,  Edward  was  called  (1291),  as  overlord 
of  Scotland,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  John  de  Baliol.  Edward  took  the 
opportnnity  of  defining  and  increasing  the 
fflbordination  of  the  Scotch  king  to  the 
KnglUh  crown.  He  allowed  appeals  to  be 
aude  to  his  court  by  the  8<J)tch  barons 
^^inst  Baliol.  This  soon  caused  war,  and 
in  1296  Edward  conquered  Scotland,  depoBrd 
Baliol,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  as  his  own. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  IV.  of  France  fraudu- 
i»^tly  seized  on  Gascony.  War  followed, 
4nd  the  Scots  looked  for  help  from  France. 
A  constitutional  crisis  now  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. Edward  had  made  heavy  demands  on 
the  wealth  of  the  Church.  In  obedience  to  a 
Mof  Boniface  VTII.,  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
ind  the  clergy  refused  (1297}  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  on  th^  ecclesiastical  revenue.  The 
long,  in  return,  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
^  the  law.  The  merchants  were  angry 
^nae  the  king  heavily  taxed  and  seize!l 
thnr  wool;  the  earls  disliked  the  whole 
policy  of  Edward,  which  lessened  their  power ; 
^  classes  were  united  against  the  royal 
aathority.  Edward  commanded  the  Constable 
*nd  Marshal  to  lead  a  force  to  Gasconv, 
'hile  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  they  flatly 
refused.  The  archbishop  and  the  king  were 
reeonciled,  and  Edward  set  sail,  but  the 
sttitude  of  affairs  was  so  threatening  that  he 
^^M  forced  to  grant  the  Confirmation  of  the 
^-^rters  by  which  he  renounced  taxation, 
•lirect  and  indirect,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Nation.  This  great  concession  is  an  epoch  in 
our  constitution.  Edward  loyally  kept  his 
^oni,  and  by  the  Articles  upon  the  Charters 
(1300)  confirmed  it  afresh.  Some  irritation 
"n^red  in  men^s  minds,  which  was  especially 
^bleatthe  Parliament  at  Lincoln  (1301). 
In  consequence  of  his  anger  at  the  pro- 
oeedinga  at  Linooln,^  Edward,  by  agreement 


with  the  foreign  merchants,  levied  somo  new 
customs,  the  origin  of  our  import  duties,  with- 
out consent  of  the  Estates.  This,  though 
quite  against  the  spirit,  was  not  contrar)'  to 
the  letter,  of  his  promise.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  Pope  absolution  from  his  word,  but 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  these  two 
matters  alone  did  Edward  seem  to  deal  with 
his  people  with  legal  subtlety. 

In  1297  a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Lowlands 
under  William  M^allace,  who  defeated  the 
English  near  Stirling.  The  revolt  was 
crushed  the  next  year  by  the  defeat  of  Wal- 
lace at  Falkirk.  The  war,  however,  lingered 
on  until  1304.  Meanwhile,  peace  was  made 
with  France,  and  Edward  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip.  In  1305  Wallace  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Edward  now  fully  annexed 
Scotland,  and  designed  that  it  should  send 
representatives  to  the  English  Parliament. 
But  in  1306,  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  one 
of  the  claimants  in  1291,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  adhered  to  Edward,  revolted,  killed  the 
regent  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone.  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  but  still  remained  unconquered. 
Edward  marched  northwards  against  him, 
and  on  his  march,  died  at  Burgh-by-Sands,  in 
1307,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  perfection 
of  the  Parliamentary  system,  the  organisation 
of  the  law  courts,  the  great  statutes  which  he 
caused  to  be  made,  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  constitution,  mark  the  reign  as  of  the  first 
importance.  They  were  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom,  the  legal  genius,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  "  greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagonets,"  as  Edward  I.  has  been  not  un- 
deservedly styled. 

Bisbaiurer,  ChronicU;  Trivet,  Xnnolf ;  Waver- 
Uy  Anntut;  Walter  of  Hemiurford,  flut.  <1« 
Rebu$  GntiB  Edward.  I.,  IL,  tt  III.  (printed  hj 
Heam) ;  Rotuli  Scotia  (Record  Commission) ; 
Stabbs,  Select  ChaHer»,  ConttUutional  Hid., 
and  Hi«  Early  PlantageneU ;  Freeman,  £may«; 
The  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenett ;  Faali«  £«i9- 
luche  Gtechickte.  [W.  H.] 

Edward  IX.,  Kino  {b.  1284,  «.  1307,  d. 
1327  P),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  but  the  death  of  his  three 
elder  brothers  made  him  heir  to  the  throne 
when  an  infant.  He  received  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1301.  In  1297  he  was 
appointed  regent  in  his  father's  absence,  and 
in  this  capacity  signed  the  Canjirmatio  Cat' 
tarum.  In  1306  he  was  solemnly  knighted 
by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Edward  I.  died,  having  on  his  death-bed 
entreated  his  son  not  to  recall  Piers  Gaveston, 
his  comrade  and  favourite,  who  had  just  been 
banished,  and  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Scots.  Both  these  requests,  or  injunctions, 
were  disregarded  ;  the  Scotch  expedition  was 
abandoned,  and  Oaveston  was  not  only  re- 
called, but  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
during  the  king's  absence  in  France  made 
**  custos  *'  of  the  kingdom.    From  this  date 
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till  1312  the  baronfl  were  straggling  agaixut 
the  favourite  and  the  king^s  misgoyemment. 
In  1311  Edward  consented  to  certain  "  Ordi- 
nances," which  practically  put  the  royal  power 
into  commission,  and  in  1312  Gaveston  was 
seized  by  the  barons,  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  his  confederates,  who 
appointed  ministers  and  settled  the  royal 
revenue  without  consulting  the  king.  The 
defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  1314  destroyed 
what  little  influence  Edward  possessed,  and 
till  1321  Lancaster  was  supreme.  In  this 
year  Edward  got  a  new  favourite  in  the 
person  of  Hugh  le  Desponcer,  and  the  high- 
handed conduct  of  Lancaster  alienated  many 
of  the  barons  from  him,  so  that  in  1322  the 
king  was  able  to  get  together  a  suflicient 
force  to  defeat  him.  Lancaster  was  at  once 
beheaded,  the  Ordinances  of  1311  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  baronial  partv  for  the  time 
crushed.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  is 
obscure.  It  would  seem  that  the  queen  was 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Despenoers;  at 
all  events,  she  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
now  the  leader  of  the  barons,  against  her 
husband.  She  had  been  sent  over  to  France 
to  arrange  a  dispute  between 'her  husband  and 
her  brother,  and  being  followed  by  Mortimer 
and  others,  she  collected  troops,  and  landed 
in  England,  whore  she  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  barons.  The  Despencers  were  executed 
and  the  king  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  abdicate. 
The  fate  of  Edward  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  it  is  generally  accepted  that  he  was 
secretlv  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  on  Sept. 
21,  1^.  The  character  of  Edward  U.  was 
singularly  despicable.  He  was  devoid  of  seU- 
oontrol,  firmness,  and  dig^tv,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  favourites  and 
parasites.  His  reig^  is  a  miserable  one; 
defeat  and  disgrace  abroad,  treachery  and 
misgovemment  at  home:  nowhere  can  we 
find  conduct  that  is  praiseworthy.  The 
people,  contrasting  the  irresolute  and  weak- 
minded  king  with  his  noble  and  brave  father, 
were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  no  true 
son  of  Edward  I.,  but  a  changeling,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  his  deposition. 
Edward  II.  was  the  weakest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  showed  little  of  the  vigour  and 
capacity  for  government  which  distingpuished 
most  of  his  family.  **  He  had  never,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  **  shown  himself  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance,  much  less  of  the 
responsibility,  of  kingship."  By  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  France  he  had  two  sons, 
Edward  and  John,  and  two  daughters,  Eleanor 
and  Joan. 
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Edward  XZI.,  Kino  (d.  Nov.  13,  1312. 
9.  Feb.  1,  1327,  d.  June  21,  1377),  son  of 
Edward  II.,  was  bom  at  Windsor.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  the  young  prince  wu 
appointed  g^uardian  of  the  kingdom  (Oct. 
1326),  and  crowned  early  the  following  yar. 
During  his  minority  the  government' wu 
entrusted  to  a  oounol  of  regency,  of  whiit 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  Uie  chief.  The 
administration,  however,  was  really  usurped 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Rogn 
Mortimer.  But  the  latter  was  unpopuhr 
with  the  baronage,  and  had  incurred  ^nenl 
dislike  by  the  treaty-  negotiated  with  the 
Scots  in  1328,  by  which  the  independeoM  of 
Scotland  was  recognised.  In  1330  the  king. 
who  deeply  resented  Mortimer's  am^snoe, 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  powerful 
combination  against  the  favourite.  Martimer 
was  accordingly  seized  at  Nottingham,  tikrn 
to  the  Tower  (Oct  1330),  and  executed  « 
month  afterwards ;  while  the  qneen  mother 
was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Rising,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe.  Hence- 
forward the  government  was  in  Edward's 
own  hands.  He  immediately  renewed  the 
English  attempts  on  Scotland,  assisted  Edward 
Bafiol  in  his  endeavour  to  drive  out  the 
Bruce  dynasty  in  1332,  and  invaded  Scotland 
in  1333.  In  July  of  this  year  he  inflicted  a 
great  defeat  on  the  Scots  at  UaUdon  Hill; 
reduced  the  south  of  Scotland  to  submisnon, 
and  caused  Baliol  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
the  portion  beyond  the  Forth.  Tlie  coontrr, 
however,  was  far  from  subdued,  and  Edwani's 
nominee,  Baliol,  was  driven  from  his  Ihrone, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  country  tiU  restored 
by  the  English.  In  1336  Edwaid  again  led  • 
great  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  rava^ 
all  the  south-east  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while difficulties  with  Fnuioe  were  arising 
chiefly  because  of  the  disputes  between  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  Flemings,  the  interruption 
to  the  Anglo-Flemish  traSe,  and  the  agKTcs- 
sion  of  Philip  on  Aquitaine.  In  1338  (Joly^ 
Edward  went  to  Flanders,  engaged  in  on 
alliance  with  the  popular  chiefs  who  were 
opposed  to  their  count,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Emperor  Louis  Y.,  who 
appointed  him  Vicar-(^neral  of  the  Enpire- 
lu  the  following  year  Edward  advanced  into 
France,  but  the  Jmnch  retreated  before  him. 
In  1340  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
king,  won  a  great  naval  battle  over  the 
French  at  Slujrs,  after  which  the  army  landed 
and  laid  siege  to  Toumay.  A  truoe  was  ctA- 
cluded  for  nine  months  and  Edward  suddenly 
returned  to  Engluid  to  effect  an  adminittn- 
tive  revolution  by  displacing  the  Choncelior 
and  Treasurer,  and  imprisoning  several  of  the 
judg^es,  under  the  impression  that  the  cat- 
ruption  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  goTen- 
ment  had  prevented  his  receiving  the  proper 
return  from  the  taxes.    Mistrusting  oericsi 
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inflaence,  Edwazd  appointed  a  layman,  8ir 
Robert  Boorchier,  Chancellor.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Shtitford,  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  constitutional  liberties,  and  after 
a  yiolent  dispute,  Edward  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  return  for  large  grants  agreed 
to  confirm  the  privileges  of  tbB  barons  and 
clergy.  In  Oct.,  1341,  however,  the  king 
revoked  the  statute,  confessing  that  **  he  had 
dixembled  as  he  ought  **  owing  to  the  pressure 
put  upon  him.  He  did  not  renew  his  opera- 
tions  in  France  till  1342,  when  he  again  led 
aa  expedition  against  France.  Nothing 
effectual,  however,  was  done  till  1346,  when 
£>lward  landed  at  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy, 
intending  to  join  the  Flemings.  But  the 
French  king,  with  a  larg^  army,  was  between 
him  and  Flanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine.  By  a  feint  upon  Paris  Edward  crossed 
the  river,  and  advanced  towards  the  Somme, 
vhich  he  also  crossed  near  Abbeville,  and  then 
vtm  the  great  victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346). 
AdrdQcmg  to  Calais  Edward  blockaded  the 
town,  and  captured  it  after  a  twelvemonth's 
siege.  The  exhaustion  of  his  own  kingdom 
«is  so  great  that  the  king  was  unable  to 
follow  up  these  successes,  and  returned  to 
England  after  concluding  a  truce,  which  was 
tuiewed  from  time  to  time.  The  war  began 
ifn^  in  1355.  The  king  himself  led  an 
amy  from  Calais  but  effected  nothing,  and 
v-^iA  obliged  to  return  home  to  repel  a  Scottish 
f^i  He  advanced  into  Scotiand,  laying 
*aste  the  border  districts  with  great  cruelty. 
In  France  the  campaign  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  south-west  was  signalised  by  the 
■splendid  victory  of  Poictiers,  and  the  capture 
f'f  the  French  king,  John  (Sept.  19,  1366). 
l^mns^  the  truce  that  followea,  the  Scottish 
^in2,  David,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross 
!<K  17,  1346),  was  released,  and  peace  was 
mide  with  Scotland.  In  1359  Edward  again 
invaded  France,  and  laid  waste  Champagne. 
In  1360  (May  8)  peace  was  made  at  Bretigny, 
•ind  the  English  obtained  Grascony  and 
Gainme,  with  the  counties  of  Saintonge, 
^mgord,  Limoges,  Cihors,  besides  Calais,  and 
^  sum  of  three  million  marks  as  ransom  for 
the  French  king.  The  treaty,  however,  was 
hM  carried  out,  and  the  war  continued  at 
£nt  in  Britanny,  and  afterwards  in  the  south, 
*hfTe  Aquitaine  and  Guienne  were  gradually 
rwovered  by  the  French,  so  that  at  the  end 
'--f  Edward's  reign  little  remained  of  all  his 
'inquests  but  Calais  and  Bordeaux. 

The  later  years  of  Edward's  reign  were 
I^siedin  a  state  of  partial  retirement  from 
pablic  affairs.  Old  before  his  time,  and  worn 
^'pt  by  the  fatigues  of  his  toilsome  career, 
I>iward  resigned  himself  to  the  influence  of 
hi)  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  allowed  the 
R^vernmcnt  to  be  largely  carried  on  by  John 
of  Gatmt.  Of  the  struggles  between  the 
h^Tonial  and  clerical  parties,  and  between 
^  reforming  party  in  the  Good  Parliament, 
«ho  looked  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 


Lancastrians,  the  king  was  an  almost  passive 
s^tator.  In  1376  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
died,  and  the  king  was  called  upon  by  the 
Parliament  to  take  action  against  papal  and 
clerical  encroachments.  This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  The  following  year  saw  the 
influence  of  the  Lancastrians  restored,  and  a 
Parliament  elected  under  their  influence, 
which  reversed  all  the  measures  of  the  Good 
Parliament.  In  1377  Uie  old  king,  who 
had  now  lost  all  consideration  and  influence, 
died  almost  alone,  having  been  deserted 
by  nearly  all  his  relatives  and  attendants 
before  his  death.  The  splendid  military 
exploits  of  Edward's  reign  in  later  times 
threw  a  false  glamour  round  his  reign.  But 
though  military  glory  was  the  ambition  of 
his  fife,  there  is  little  reason  to  credit  him 
with  much  skill  as  a  general.  His  successes 
were  due  to  the  splendid  fighting  material 
at  his  command  rather  than  to  his  strategical 
or  tactical  ability.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to 
merit  the  name  of  statesman.  He  was 
neither  great  as  an  administrator  nor  a  legis- 
lator. His  financial  management  was  so  bad 
that  he  was  constantly  overwhelmed  by  debt ; 
his  conquests  were  transient  and  lU-con- 
ceived ;  and  he  altogether  failed  to  realise  the 
gravity  of  the  constitutional  and  social  crisis 
which  was  coining  to  a  head  in  his  reign.  And 
though  anxious  to  shine  as  the  ideal  champion 
of  chivalry,  he  was  both  cruel  and  treacherous. 
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Edward  XV.  (h.  Sept.,  1442,  ».  June  29, 
1461,  d.  Ap.  9, 1483),  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Cicely  Neville,  sister  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Salisburv,  was  bom  in  the  castie 
of  Rouen,  when  his  father  was  Governor  of 
France.  He  was  brought  up  by  Sir  Richard 
Crofte,  in  the  castle  of  Ludlow.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  advanced  his  claim  to  the 
crown  in  1460,  the  young  Earl  of  ^larch  was 
sent  to  gather  troops  on  the  Welsh  borders. 
There  he  heard  the  news  of  his  father's 
defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield  on  Dec.  21. 
He  hastened  northwards,  but  was  pursued  bv 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whom  he  turned, 
and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  near  Wigmore,  on  Feb.  2,  1461.  The 
advance  of  Queen  Margaret's  lawless  northern 
troops  excited  the  fear  of  the  Londoners. 
Edward,  therefore,  on  marching  to  London, 
was  hailed  as  king  on  March  4.  Joined 
by  his  cousin  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
hastened  northwards,  and  met  the  Lancastrian 
army  at  Towton,  where  he  won  a  bloody 
battle  on  March  29.   He  returned  to  London, 
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and  was  crowned  on  June  29.  The  Parlia- 
ment, whicdi  met  in  November,  recognised 
Edward  IV.  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of 
Richard  II.,  and  attainted  Henry  YI.  of  high 
treason.  The  youth,  the  handsome  appear- 
ance, the  fi^oniaJity,  and  the  practical  vigour 
of  Edwai*d  IV.  made  him  at  once  popular, 
and  gave  every  expectation  of  a  prosperous 
reign.  Queen  Margaret,  with  foreign  help, 
still  held  out  in  Northumberland;  but  the 
victories  of  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham  in 
1464,  and  the  capture  of  Henry  VI.  in  1466, 
seemed  to  secure  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Commons  recognised  the  fact  by 
granting  him  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life. 
But  the  young  king  imperilled  his  position 
by  an  imprudent  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Eaizabeth  Grey  of  Groby,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  a  Lancastrian  baron,  Richard 
Woodville,  Lord  Rivers,  who  had  married 
Jaoquetta  of  Luxemburg,  widow  of  his  former 
master,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  marriage 
displeased  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Nevilles,  who  had  planned  a  Burgundian  or 
French  alliance,  which  would  have  secured 
Edward  IV.*s  throne  from  foreign  attacks  in 
aid  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  secretly  in  May,  1464,  and  was  not 
declared  till  Bept.  29.  Soon  Edward  IV. 
showed  an  intention  of  raising  his  wife's 
relations  to  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Nevilles,  who. tried  to  keep  him  dependent  on 
themselves.  The  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  rapidly  widened, 
and  in  1467  there  was  an  open  rupture. 
Warwick  wished  for  an  alliance  with  France, 
but  Edward  IV.  turned  to  Burgundy,  and 
promised  the  hand  of  his  sister  Margaret  to 
the  young  Duke  Charles  the  Bold.  The 
king*i^t)rother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed 
the  usual  policy  of  the  heir  presumptive,  and 
sided  with  Warwick.  The  hopes  of  the 
Lancastrians  revived.  Edward  IV.*s  popu- 
larity had  gone,  and  in  1469  there  was  a 
rising  in  the  north  of  discontented  peasantry, 
led  by  "  Robin  of  Redesdale."  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  declared  his  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Isabella.  Warwick  and  Clarence  joined  the 
malcontent  Commons  in  pressing  for  reforms. 
Edward  IV.  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Archbishop  Neville. 
But  Warwick  saw  that  a  division  between 
the  Yorkists  meant  the  success  of  the  Lancas- 
trians. Edward  IV.  was  released,  and  a 
pacification  was  made.  In  March,  14  70,  there 
was  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Wells,  which  Edward  IV.  put  down 
with  promptitude  and  sternness.  At  the  same 
time  he  gained  proofs  that  Warwick  and 
Clarence  were  plotting  against  him.  They 
fled  to  France,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Queen  Margaret.  Edward  IV.  showed 
unexpected  carelessness,  and  when,  in  Sept., 
1470,  Warwick  landed  in  England,  Edward 
IV.  was  not  prepared  to  meet  him.    Finding 


himself  deserted  on  every  side,  he  fled  to 
Flanders,  and  a  Lancastrian  restoratioQ  was 
easily  accomplished.  Gathering  a  few  troo{«s, 
Edward  IV.  landed  on  March  14,  1471,  at 
Ravenspur,  where  Henry  of  Lancaster  LaJ 
landed  in  1399.  Like  him,  he  declared  at 
first  that  he  had  only  come  to  claim  his  an- 
cestral possessions,  the  duchy  of  York.  Soon 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  pressed  on  to 
Coventry,  where  Warwick  was  stationed. 
Warwick,  advised  by  Clarence  to  aiK'ait  hj 
arrival  with  reinforcements,  refused  to  give 
battle.  Clarence  betrayed  his  father-in-U« 
and  joined  his  brother,  who  hastened  to  I^on- 
don.  W^arwick  piursued,  and  a  bloody  lutUe 
was  fought  at  Bamct  on  Easter  Day  (April  14, 
1471),  in  which  Warwick  was  dain.  The 
victorious  king  then  turned  against  Quetn 
Margaret,  who  had  landed  at  Weymouth.  He 
overtook  her  forces  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he 
again  conquered  on  May  4th,  and  treated  Kj 
captives  with  ruthless  severity.  On  May  '21 A 
Edward  IV.  returned  in  triumph  to  London, 
and  on  the  same  night  Henry  VI.  died  in  the 
Tower.  Edward  IV.  was  now  rid  of  his 
enemies.  The  Lancastrian  claimants  weif 
destroyed,  the  powerful  nobles  had  falliii. 
Edward  IV.  was  secure  upon  the  throne,  the 
people  were  weary  of  war,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  king.  Edwaid 
IV.  used  his  victory  as  a  means  oi  extortioii. 
He  gathered  large  sums  of  money,  and  his 
obsequious  Parliament  granted  him  Unr? 
supplies.  He  obtained  money  by  benevolencfs, 
and  was  a  skilful  beggar.  One  day  he  called 
on  a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  £20  for  hi^ 
pretty  face,  and  doubled  the  sum  when  bi* 
gave  her  a  kiss.  The  professed  object  for 
which  he  gathered  money  was  a  war  ai^^ 
France.  He  allied  himself  with  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  and  revived  the  old  claim  of 
Edward  III.  on  the  French  crown.  In  July, 
1475,  he  led  an  army  to  Calais.  The  expt** 
dition  was  a  failure.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  did  not  join  him- 
He  sent  him  a  message  to  advance  to  St. 
Quentin ;  when  Edward  IV.  arrived  there,  h* 
was  greeted  by  a  fire  from  the  walls.  In- 
dignant at  such  treatment,  he  listened  to  thp 
overtures  of  Louis  XI.,  who  was  willing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  friendship  of  En^lanl 
The  English  nobles  were  open  to  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  Louis  XI.  p^i^ 
75,000  crowns,  gave  Edward  IV.  a  pension  of 
60.000  crowns,  and  betrothed  the  Dauphin  to 
Edward  IV.'s  daughter  Elizabeth.  Tho  tvo 
kings  met,  Aug.  29th,  on  the  bridge  of 
Pecquigny,  which  was  divided  by  a  lattitv- 
work  into  two  halves.  There  the  pence  wai 
sworn,  and  Edward  IV.  returned  inglorioGi 
to  England.  Edward  IV.'s  policy  of  p«A* 
was,  however,  wise  for  England.  Commprce 
flourished,  and  the  king  hiniself  was  a  succe^ 
ful  merchant.  He  was  p;iven  to  pleasure,  and 
loved  mBgnificence.    Hia  oomt  was  distorbod 
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by  tiie  qnarreb  of  his  brotheFB,  the  Duket  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester.  Clarence  was  way- 
word,  and  at  last  Edward  lY.  reeolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  troublesome  brother.  Before  a 
Parliament,  which  was  summoned  in  1478, 
Edward  FV.  accused  Clarence  of  many  offences, 
chiefly  of  plotting  with  the  Lancastrians  in 
1470.  dsrence  was  attainted,  and  met  his 
death  in  the  Tower.  For  the  next  five  years 
there  was  no  Parliament.  Edward  IV.  pre- 
ferred to  raise  money  by  stretching  his  pre- 
rogative to  the  utmost.  The  disturbed  state 
of  Scotland  under  James  III.  gave  Edwimi 
ly.  some  hope  of  extending  his  power  in  that 
direction,  and  the  Duke  of  Oloucester  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  help  the  Duke  of  Albany 
^nst  the  Scottish  king.  No  permanent 
result  was  gained.  Nor  was  Edward  IV. 
more  suorestful  in  his  scheme  for  founding  a 
strong  dynasty  by  means  of  family  alliances. 
He  projected  marriages  for  his  daughters,  but 
they  all  failed.  Louis  XI.  of  France  did  not 
tbide  by  the  Peace  of  Pecquigny,  but  in 
1483  contracted  the  Dauphin  to  J^rgaret  of 
Aostria,  rejecting  the  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Edward  IV.  was  stung  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  up- 
start by  &e  courts  of  Europe.  He  showed 
flgna  of  again  reviving  his  military  schemes, 
but  was  seized  by  an  illness,  the  result  of 
tra  living,  and  died  on  April  9,  1483,  in  his 
forty-first  year.  He  was  a  favourer  of  learned 
men,  cultivated,  and  magnificent.  His  per- 
aooal  qualities  made  him  popular  to  the  end. 
But  he  was  cruel,  extortionate,  and  profligate. 
The  death  oi  Clarence  shows  that  he  was 
without  natural  feeling,  and  had  all  the  cold- 
h^rtedness  of  a  selfish  libertine.  In  the 
vickedness  of  his  private  character  he  is 
liralled  only  by  John  amongst  the  kings  of 
England. 

ThB  best  oontempoimiyantborities  axe  Willuun 
«  WorceBter ;  John  Walwonh ;  Bobert  FabTsn. 
PhflippedttCommines  ;  Th»  Pcuton  UtUn  (with 
MT.  GttirdBer's  valuable  introdnctioufl).  Later 
^fitew:— HabiDfpton,  Li/«  of  Edteard  IV.,  in 
KeuMtt ;  LSngud,  Hvi.  o/Eng. ;  Paoli.  BngUacha 
GtKhiehU,  voL  v.  ;  Stabbs,  Const,  Hiat. 

[M.  C] 

,  Bdward  V.,  Kino  (4.  Nov.  4,  1470,  r. 
April  9--June  22,  1483,  d.  1483),  the  eldest 
m  of  Edward  IV.,  was  created  Prince  of 
wales  in  1471,  and  in  1479  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. In  1482  he  was  sent  to  Ludlow,  in 
me  Welsh  Marches,  being  under  the  guar- 
'^»«whip  of  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  and  at- 
tended by  other  members  of  the  Woodville 
^y.  He  was  at  Ludlow  when  his  father 
4ied,  and  almost  immediately  set  out  for 
^don.  On  April  29  he  reached  Stony 
Mratfopd,  where  he  was  met  the  next  day  by 
thepuke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  arrested 
w>rd  Rivera  and  Lord  Richard  Grey  at 
Northampton.  The  king  renewed  his 
Kjurney  under  Gloucester's  charge,  and 
Inched  London  on  May  4.  The  Council 
*enLi  tohave  already  recognifled  Richard  as 
Hi*T/-14 


Protector,  and  the  coronation  was  fixed  for 
June  22.  The  young  king  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  his  mother  having  taken  sanctuary  at 
Westnoinster  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of 
Rivers  and  Grey.  On  June  13  Hastings  was 
arrested  and  executed,  and  about  the  same 
time  Rivers  and  Grey  were  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract,  whither  they  had  been  taken  by 
Richard*8  orders.  Shortly  after  this  the 
queen  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  Richard,  who  sent  him  to 
join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  The  king's 
deposition  seems  now  to  have  been  deter- 
mined upon.  On  June  22,  Dr.  Shaw,  brother 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  illegitimate, 
Edward  IV.  having  been  married,  or  at  all 
events  betrothed,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler 
previously  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  On  the  26th  a  deputation  of 
nobles  and  citizens  of  London  waited  on 
Richard,  offering  him  the  crown,  which  he 
accepted,  and  the  next  day  began  to  reign  as 
Richard  III.  Meanwhile,  the  two  young 
princes  remained  in  the  Tower,  where,  at 
some  time  between  June  and  October,  they 
were  certainly  put  to  death  by  their  uncle's 
orders.  The  mystery  in  which  this  crime 
was  involved  has  led  many  writers  to  doubt 
whether  the  murder  actually  took  place,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  escaped, 
Edward  must  have  been  murdered,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  for 
Richard  III.  to  have  put  one  of  his  nephews 
to  death  and  allowed  the  other  to  escape. 
Nor  are  the  murderers  likely  to  have  done 
their  work  so  badly  as  to  have  suffered  the 
escape  of  a  boy,  who,  even  if  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  resist 
them.  ^  Mr.  Gairdner,  Who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  sums  up  the  details  of  the  murder  thus : 
"Some  time  after  Richard  had  set  out  on 
his  progress  (August,  1483),  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger named  John  Green  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
commanding  him  to  put  his  two  young 
nephews  to  death.  This  order  Brackenbury 
would  not  obey,  and  Green  returned  to  his 
master  at  Warwick.  Richard  was  greatly 
mortified,  but  sent  one  Sir  James  Tyrell  to 
London,  with  a  warrant  to  Brackenbury  to 
deliver  up  to  him  for  one  night  all  the  keys 
of  the  Tower.  Tyrell  thus  took  the  place 
into  his  keeping,  and  engaged  the  services  of 
^liles  Forest,  one  of  those  who  kept  tho 
prince's  chamber,  and  John  Dighton,  his  own 
groom,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  tyrant. 
These  men  entered  the  chamber  when  the 
two  unfortunate  lads  were  asleep,  and 
smothered  them  under  pillows ;  then  having 
called  Sir  James  to  see  the  bodies,  buried 
them  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase."  The  details 
of  the  murder  were  obtained  from  a  confession 
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made  by  Sir  James  Tyrell  in  ldQ2,  when 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  substantial  accuracy ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  story  was  corroborated  by  a  dis- 
covery made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when,  under  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  the  skeletons  of 
two  3'oung  lads,  whoso  apparent  ages  agreed 
with  those  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  were 
found  buried. 

Holinshed,  ChronielM;  Hall,  ChrontclM ;  Mom. 
Li/«  of  E^voard  Y, ;  J.  Qvdrdnw,  Beign  of  Richard 
lit.  ;  Miss  Hasted,  UicKard  111. ;  and  the  eeraj 
on  Richard  III.  in  Pauli,  ilu/flOtM  f  «tr  JliigiiMfcm 

Edward  VX.  {h.  Oct.  12,  1638, «.  Jan.  28, 
1547,  d,  June  21,  1553),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  bom  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  carefully  educated 
under  the  attention  of  reforming  divines,  and 
became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  new  views  (rf 
religion.  By  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  a  council  of  sixteen  members,  most  of  whom 
were  Keformers ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  will, 
the  king*s  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hortforo,  afterwards  Duke  ol  Somerset,  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  title  of  Protector,  with 
the  practical  control  of-  the  sfovemment.  In 
religious  matters  the  young  king  was  willing 
to  second  the  reforming  projects  of  Cranmer, 
and  willingly  assented  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  Liturgy  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1649, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  As  early  as  1542 
a  plan  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
of  Edward  with  the  infant  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  force 
this  marriage  upon  the  Scots  that  Somerset 
undertook  the  expedition  in  1549,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  iruitless  victory  of  Pinkie. 
The  ill-success  of  Somerset's  policy,  both  in 
home  and  foreign  aflFairs,  brought  about  his 
fall.  The  king,  who  had  chafed  at  the 
studious  and  retired  life  to  which  the  Pro- 
tector  compelled  him,  easily  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was  probably 
no  unwilling  actor  in  the  .series  of  events 
which  established  the  latter's  ascendency. 
Edward,  though,  as  his  literary  remains  show, 
he  now  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs, 
was  still  studious  and  much  interested  in  reli- 

Elous  matters.  In  1552  Cranmer  issuedarevised 
iturgy,  known  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Forty-two  Articles, 
which  wore  of  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
tendency.  [Auticles.]  Meanwhile  Edward's 
health  was  failing.  He  was  always  delicate, 
and  his  health,  it  is  said,  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  Warwick's  removal  of  him  to 
Windsor  in  1550.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Protestant  settlement,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  North- 
umberland to  alter  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  as  arranged  in  Henry  VIII.'s  will,  and 


to  make  a  will  excluding  Mary  and  Eliabpth 
from  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  daughter  of  Henry's  niece,  Fnooes, 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  Privy  Council,  June  21,  1553.  Then 
Edward  failed  npidly,  and  on  July  6  diei 
Northumberland  oeing  supposed  by  many 
people  to  have  hastened  the  end  by  pcnaon. 
There  is,  however,  no  authentic  evidence  to 
confirm  the  suspicion.  Edward  would  seem 
to  have  had  much  of  the  Tudor  talent  and 
some  of  the  Tudor  vices.  He  gave  signs  that 
he  might  have  become  arbitrar}'  and  despotic. 
His  abilities  were  considerable.  He  was  anac> 
comphshed  scholar  for  his  age,  and  his  writing! 
show  a  sagacity  altogether  beyond  his  yean, 
and  giving  great  promise  for  the  future. 

ViehoUs,  Lttfrory  fmiaifla  i^  Edmrd  Vh, 
1857;  Tjtle^Htat.  of  Eng.  under  Edward  YL, 
Fronde,  BUt.  of  Em.,  toIs.  iv.  and  t. 

[a  J.  L.] 

Edward  tub  Atkblino  (d.  1057)  vu 
the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  ana  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1017,  he  was  sent  first  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Hungary.  Hen 
he  lived  under  the  protection  of  King  Stephen* 
whose  niece,  Agatha,  he  married.  In  10-)^ 
Edward  the  Confessor  sent  for  him  as  being 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edvard 
came  to  England  in  1057,  but  died  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  landed.  He  left 
three  childroa— Edgar  the  Atheling,  Mar- 
garet, and  Christina. 

Anglo'Saxan  Chron. ;  Freeman,  Vvrmim  Co** 

^UMt. 

Edward  tub  Black  Paincb  (I.  13^,  i- 
1376)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  HI.  and 
of  Philippa,  and  was  bom  at  Wnodatock, 
June  15,  1330.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall  in  1337,  and  Prince  of  Walee  in 
1343.  When  only  sixteen  yean  of  age  he 
was  in  nominal  command  of  one  of  th# 
divisions  of  the  English  army  at  Crecy,  and 
throughout  the  French  wars  he  played  an 
important  part.  In  1356  he  conunanded  the 
army  which  invaded  south-eastern  Ftance. 
He  marched  from  Bordeaux  through  lAngnt^ 
doc,  burning  and  destroying  the  towns  an«i 
villages,  and  converting  the  whole  roontry 
into  a  desert.  The  next  year  he  marcfafd 
northwards,  and  was  met  by  a  great  armj 
under  King  John  near  Poictiers,  wbetv 
(Sept.  19,  1356)  the  Black  Prince  won  a 
splendid  victory.  In  1361  he  maxriod  Joan, 
the  *<  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1362  «a« 
created  Dukeof  Aquitaine,  and  received  aa  hit 
patrimonythe  possessions  of  the  English crovn 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  government  of 
which  he  assumed  in  1 363.  In  1 367  he  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Spain,  to  assist  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  in  regaining  the  throne  cl 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Henry  of  Tn«' 
tamare,  aided  by  the  French.  Assisted  bv 
a  lAige  body  of  the  Free  Companies,  he  czosw^ 
the  £^n»nees  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  aad 
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Bt  NaviuTelt^  Lbe  Black  I'liouu  won  tbe  CLird 
of  bu  great  victories,  and  complutel;  de- 
feaied  Pedro's  rival,  I'rince  Uenrj,  with 
his  Freoch  ollie*  under  Du  OiieBctin.  But 
ths  priocp'g  aim^  rapidly  wasted  away  hy 
■icknen,  and  with  hit  own  he&lth  futally 
impaired,  he  was  compelled  to  recroBs  the 
PyrcnecB.  Od  the  breakins  out  of  war  onue 
mon  between  England  and  Fiant-e  in  IMS, 
Bdw>rl  took  Limogca  by  itonn,  and  merci- 
1i!«1t  put  to  dirttth  all  tbe  inhabitants,  witb- 
«al  distinction  ot  aga  ur  aei.  In  1371  be  re- 
tomed  to  England,  and  be){an  to  take  a 
promnent  part  in  Engliah  poIiticH  aa  tha 
cbBm[doii  of  the  conetitutionBl  policy  against 
lbe  corrupt  court  aad  Lanautrian  party.  He 
took  a  large  ahare  in  originating  tbe  meaatuvs 
(,(  the  "Good  PorliainoDt"  of  i;i76,  thoug-h 
by  hia  dBBth  (June  U  of  that  ymr)  tbe  work 
was  to  a  great  eilcnt  undone^  The  prinue 
«aa  a  gallant  aoldior,  but  hie  victorios  were 
protiMbly  due  to  the  great  superiority  of  his 
troop"  over  th£i  enemv  more  than  to  his  own 
(MMnUhip.  Tbuugb  full  of  tbe  apuiious 
knigfat-emuitiy  of  tbe  day,  he  was  mercilessly 
iTnel  in  his  campaigiu.  But  in  his  later 
Tiian  be  ahowed  some  underBtanding  of  the 
fdlitical  difficulties  in  Kngland,  and  was  very 
pi^ulsr  with  the  Commons. 

rioliHit.  Clmmitlt :  Jaban  1e  Bel,  dirmw-a ; 
PbiI),  Imt  Scucom  Pi-iiu,  imi :  P«rM]l^  tliil. 

I.  [S.  i.  I.] 

Bdword,  *0n  oF  Henry  TL  (b.  U53,  d. 
1ITI).  waa  tbe  only  cbild  ot  the  king  by  Mor- 
nfd  of  Anjoa.  In  I4S4  be  was  created  Prince 
ol  Wales ;  the  Yorldsla  asserting  that  he  was 
nther  a  bastard  or  a  changeling.  After  the 
tattia  of  Towton,  be  accompanied  his  motJiPr 
lo  tiootland.  In  1470  he  married  Anne 
KtrCle,  daughter  ot  tlie  Earl  ot  Warwick. 
In  1171  Im  fall  in  tho  battle  ot  Tewkesbury, 
w  «M  put  to  denth  immodialely  atterwaraa ; 
tnt  tbe  story  that  be  waa  stabbed  by  lUchard 
of  QkmceBter  rests  on  no  good  authority. 

Edward,  son  ot  Richard  III.  (i.  1473,  d. 
nu),  was  th<>  onlv  child  of  this  king  and 
inue  Seville.  In  i  4T7  he  »a«  created  Earl 
"f  >4at>sliar}',  and  la  U83  Prince  of  Wales 
ml  Earl  of  Chester,  aiid  appointed  Lord- 
Unitenant  of  Ireland.  In  tebruarj',  14S1, 
>h»  members  ot  the  two  houses  o(  Parliament 
Iwk  an  oath  lo  supjinrt  his  aueceagion  to  tbe 
lbt«oe,  but  two  months  ofterwnrdg  he  died. 


Sdwia.  IEadwinb),  King  ot  Morthumbria 
:>l»— 0331.  was  the  son  ot  Ella,  King  of 
'>Mrs.     Havinft  bom  exiled  by  Ethelfred,  he 


look  refugo  with  Kedwald  ot  East  Angli 
AfMr  tha  dmth  of  Etbeltred,  he  obtaint 
Wnsdon  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Bsmiaa.  the  aona  ot  Ethelfred  having  fled  to 
^'uilhiid.  He  conijuered  the  little  British 
kingdom  of  Elmel,  obtained  atizerainty  over 
Uin  and  Anglesey,  extended  his  kinguom  to 
Uh  tirth  vt  Forth,  and  founded  Edinburgh, 


powerful  rival  was  (Jwidielin  o(  Wessei,  who 
Httempted  his  assassination.  This  prujei^ 
failed,  and  Edwin  dofestod  hini  in  626 ;  but 
I'enda  having  made  Metvta  independent  ot 
Northumbria,    in   alliance   with   the   British 

Since  (Jndwalki,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
eathfleld  in  033.  Edwin's  n^gn  is  cbielly 
important  for  tbe  conversion  of  Northumbria 
to  Christianity.  His  second  wife  was  Ethel- 
burh,  daughter  ot  Etbelbert  ot  Kent,  who 
brought  with  her  Paulinus  the  bishop,  and 
thetr  influence,  aided  by  Edwin's  escape  from 
aasiuurination  and  his  victory  over  tlie  West 
Saions,  was  the  means  Of  bis  conveiaion.  He 
was  baptised  at  York  by  PaulinuB,  who  was 
made  the  lirat  archbishop  ol  that  see.  Ko 
grent  was  the  peace  and  tranquillity  ot 
Northumbria  imdpr  Edwin,  that  tt  was  said 
that  a  woman  with  her  new-bom  babe  might 
liave  tnivtllcd  from  sea  to  sea  without  sus- 


Edwy  (Eacwio).  Kino  (B.^5— flS9),  was 
tlie  eon  o!  Edmund,  and  succeeded  to  the 
thrune  on  the  doHth  of  his  untie,  Edred. 
Tbe  account  of  his  reign  in  the  Angh- 
SaroH  droiiMe  is  eitrcmply  meagre,  and 
subnequent  writers  who  utti'mpt  to  supply 
detuila  evidently  write  with  strong  prejudice. 
What  we  uin  gather  tor  ccrUin  is  that 
bis  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  aub-king 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia;  that  in  9S7  be 
made  himself  practically  independent  of 
Edwy ;  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Llunstun,  and 
the  vigorous  opjionent  of  hia  policy,  and  that 
of  tho  ecclisiastical  reformers.  U  is  marriage 
with  Elgiva  was  uncanonical,  and  seems  to 
have  occasioned  general  discontent.  In  9^S 
Odo,  the  arrhbisbop,  divorced  them,  and  tbe 
next  year  Edwj-  ^ed~whcther  murdered  or 
not  it  is  impoBsible  to  decide.  Ethi^lward  tells 
us  that  "  he  was  called  by  the  common  poople 
the  spcond  Pankalua,  meaning  all-boautifii," 
and  that  he  was  "  much  beloved,"  On  the 
other  hand,  John  of  WsUinfctord,  a  thirteenth 
century  chronicler,  says  of  Edwy  ;  "  He  loved 
the  peace  of  this  world,  which  panders  to  all 
vices,  and  is  the  mere  ape  of  i-irtue,  and  to 
it  he  limited  his  tastes.  For  he  was  given  to 
the  pleHsumsof  the  flesh,  was  negligent,  loved 
only  those  who  hrourod  bis  cxceasea,  and 
ha(«d  the  good."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  ot 
the  way  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  monkish 
historians,  who,  having  taken  Dunalan  as 
their  hero,  naturally  regarded  Edwy  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  bad;  tbe  king  evidently 
opposed  "  the  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
monks    tor   secular    canons." 
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Egbttzt,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  [800 — 
836),  was  bom  about  775.  On  the  death  of 
Cynewulf,  he  laid  claim  to  tho  throne,  but 
Bribtic  was  elected,  and  he  fled  lo  OSa,  King 
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of  Mercia.  Thither  the  vengeance  of  hia 
rival  followed  him,  and  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Great.  A  doae  friend- 
ship arose  between  the  two,  and  Egbert 
modelled  his  career  on  that  of  his  benefactor. 
In  the  year  that  Charles  was  crowned  Em- 
peror at  Rome,  Egbert,  in  his  absence,  was 
elected,  on  the  death  of  Brihtic,  to  the  throne 
of  Wessex.  He  returned  to  England,  and  at 
once  set  himself  to  win  for  himself  a 
superiority  over  the  island,  as  Charles  hud 
established  a  dominion  on  the  Continent. 
The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a 
struggle  with  Mercia,  a  contest  which  began 
before  his  return  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
culminated  in  a  great  victory  over  Beomwulf 
at  Ellandune  (823),  after  which  he  annexed 
the  little  kingdoms  which  had  become  Mercian 
dependencies,  and  four  vears  later  the  great 
kingdom  itself  was  reduced.  The  smaller 
kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Sussex  had  previously  submitted  to  him  with- 
out a  blow,  and  shortly  afterwards  North um- 
bria,  a  prev  to  internal  dissensions,  owned  his 
overlordship,  and  was  allowed,  like  East 
Anglia  ana  Mercia,  to  retain  her  line  of 
sovereigns  as  subordinate  kings.  Having 
thus  founded  the  kingdom  of  England,  for 
which,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  high 
position,  he  was  deservedly  honoiired  in  the 
Chronielea  with  the  title  of  Bretwalda, 
Egbert  set  himself  to  reduce  the  "Welsh,  and 
was  as  successful  as  he  had  previously  been 
over  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  ComwaU.  Over 
the  Celts  north  of  the  Dee,  however,  his 
power  did  not  prevail.  In  this  year  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Rex  Anglorum^  but  he 
never,  like  Charles,  ventured  to  aspire  to 
Imperial  honours.  Towards  the  end  of 
Egbert's  reign  an  old  enemy,  the  Danes, 
began  to  re-appear.  They  harassed  the 
country  terribly,  and  on  one  occasion  defeated 
the  king  in  battle.  In  835,  however,  he  won 
over  them  and  the  Cornish  Welsh  a  great 
battle  at  Hengestesdun,  which  for  the  time 
checked  their  invasions.  Though  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  Egbert's 
personality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  ruler ;  he 
was  almost  uniformly  successful  in  war,  and 
displayed  a  wise  moderation  in  confining  his 
efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  a  great  inde- 
pendent monarchy. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  I^mpenberg,  Anglo- 
Saxon  King§ ;  Robertson,  Hi<t.  B»aa]i»;  Free- 
man, Norman  Conqwt.  [L.  C.  8.] 

Egfred(EcoFRiTH),  King  of  Northumbria 
f670— 685),  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Oswy.  The  chief  interest  of  his  reign  lies 
in  his  relations  with  St.  Wilfred  (q.v.).  He 
was  defeated  by  Ethelfred,  and  compelled  to 
restore  Lindsey.  He  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  cruelty,  and  after  having 
conquered  Cumberland,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Picta  at  the  battle  of  Nectansmere  (685). 


Bldon,  JoHK  SooiT,  IsT  Eabl  {h.  ITol, 
d.  1838),  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  New. 
castle-on-Tyne.  At  school  he  evinced  sudi 
remarkable  ability  as  to  awaken  the  intere^ 
of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  who  assisted  in  send- 
ing him  to  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  University  College,  and  was  called  to  tlie 
bar  in  1 77 6.  He  ro»e  rapidly,  and  was  assiited 
by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow^,  who  re- 
cognised his  ability,  and  in  1783  procured  his 
election  for  the  borough  of  Weobly.  In  Par- 
liament he  warmly  opposed  Fox's  E!aat  India 
Bill,  and  on  Pittas  accession  to  offiee,  gave 
him  really  important  support,  when  support  vu 
badly  needed  by  the  young  Premier.  In  1788 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  his  uppointmpnt 
as  Solicitor-General.  In  1793  he  became 
Attomey-Oeneral,  and  in  that  office  he  foond 
ample  employment  in  the  prosecutioins  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  instituted  again»t 
Home  Tookeand  other  supposed  revolntionanr 
characters.  In  1799  he  suooeeded  E>Te  ai 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Eldcn. 
When  Pitt,  two  years  afterwards,  resigned  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  Lord  Eldon  accepted 
the  Great  Seal  at  the  king's  express  desifv, 
and  while  holding  that  office  he  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  George  III.,  and  became 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser.  On  the 
accession  to  power  of  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  he  resigned,  and  made  room  for  Loid 
Erskine,  but  again  became  Lord  ChancellQr 
in  April,  1807.  For  the  next  twenty  yean 
he  remained  in  uninterrupted  possession  of 
the  woolsack.  He  warmly  took  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1809,  and  vigorously 
opposed  alike  any  relaxation  in  the  severities 
of  the  penal  code  and  any  concessions  to  the 
Boman  Catholics.  On  the  question  of  Re- 
gency, in  1811,  Lord  Eldon  incurred  veiv 
warm  censure  from  Lord  Grey,  for  having  oa 
several  occasions  forged  the  king*s  signatan^ 
when  the  king  was  himself  incapable  of 
signing  his  name.  On  the  Prince  of  Walen 
becoming  Regent,  Lord  Eldon  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  his  new  roaster  by  taking  a  wn' 
decided  part  against  the  Princess  Caroline, 
and  thus  rendered  himself  very  unpopoltr. 
In  1814  he  became  an  object  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  mob  in  the  Corn  Law  RiotJ> 
and  narrowly  escape<i  personal  violence  when 
his  house  was  attacked.  As  the  outcry  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  became  stronger.  Lord 
Eldon  more  strongly  than  ever  opposed  the 
measure,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  th« 
admission  of  Canning  to  the  cabinet  on  Lord 
Ca8tlcroagh*s  death.  When  Canning  became* 
Prime  Minister  (1827)  he  resigned  the  s«al  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  never  held  office  again, 
though  to  the  very  last  he  continued  to  vippc^' 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  especially  th*- 
Repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  As  a  judge,  Lorl 
Eldon  holds  high  rank,  and  contributed  mnch 
towards  making  our  system  of  equity  into 
a  perfect  whole.    Sir  H.  Elaine  mils  him 
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"  the  first  of  our  equity  jndgefl  who,  inBteod 
of  eolarging  the  jorisprudence  of  his  court 
by  indirect  legiBlation,  devoted  himself 
through  life  to  explaining  and  harmonising 
it/'  His  great  fiaalt  was  his  hesitation  in 
deciding  cases,  the  resalt  heing  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  a  general 
feeling  among  the  puhlic  that  Chancery  pro- 
c».tding8  were  interminahle.  But  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having  in- 
stituted the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  and  thus 
leering  the  stagnation  on  the  Chancery  side. 

Tvim,  Life  0/  Eldm  ;  Campbell.  Lives  of  tke 
Ckanerilors/8.  Walpole,  Hut.  ofEng.fr<m  18 IS, 

[W.  R.  8.] 

Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine  (^.  1122,  d. 

1204)  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  Poitou,  and  heiress  not  merely  to  that 
I'Toyince,  but  also  to  Saintonge,  Auvergne, 
rerigord,  Angoumois,  Ouienne,  and  Gascony. 
In  1137  she  was  married  to  Louis  VII.   of 
France,  thereby  uniting  the  south  with  the 
north  of  France.    With  him  she  went  on  the 
Second    Crusade,  and   her  conduct  on  the 
»-xpMiition  and    subsequently  was  so  light, 
tkit  in  1152  she  was  divorced  from  Louis^ 
though  the  nominal  ground  for  the  separation 
*is  consanguinity.    In  the  same  year  she 
mjirried  Henry  of  Anjou,  who,  two  years 
I'ttT,  became  King  of  England.    From  him 
«Ke  became  gradually  estranged,  and  in  1173 
f'Qcouraged  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
Uther,  for  which  she  was  seized  and  impri- 
vined,  and  remained  in  captivity,  with  out 
short  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.    On  her 
hoaband's  death,  she  was  released  by  Richard^ 
kndmade  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
s^ce :  and  during  his  reign  she  did  all  in  her 
l-owerto  repress  the  ambition  of  John  and 
thwart  the  designs  of  Philip  Augustus.     She 
f^llf^ted  the  ransom  for  Richard,  and  herself 
ronveyed  it  to  Germany.  At  Richard's  death, 
fihp   came   forward   again   as   John's  chief 
adviser.     She  used  her  influence  to  exclude 
Arthur,  and  took  command  of  the  army  that 
reduced  Anjou  to  submission,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Spain  to  fetch  her  grand-daughter, 
Blanche  of  Ca'stille.    To  the  last  moment  of 
h-'r  life  she  was  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
»nd  shortly  before  her  end  was  striving  hard 
to  keep  to  their  allegiance  the  English  barons, 
while  Philip  Augustus  was  attacking  Nor- 
mandy. 

Benedict  of  Peterborougli.  airiniicl»  (Bolls 
Senei) ;  Lyttelton,  Life  of  Henry  IL 

Sleaaor  of  BritannyC^.  1241)  was  the 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  Con- 
rt  tnce,  Duchess  of  Britanny.  After  the  death 
«>f  her  brother  Arthur,  she  inherited  his  claim 
t'»  the  English  crown,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner 
by  John  m  Bristol  Castle,  where  she  remained 
for  many  years,  till  she  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  the  nunnery  at  Amesbury. 

ElMoor  of  Caatilo  {d.  1290),  wife  of 
Wwaid  1.,  was  the  sister  of  Alfonso  IV.  of 


Castile.  At  her  marriage  with  Edward  in 
1254,  her  brother  renounced  his  pretensions 
to  Gasoony.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  crusade,  and  legend  said  saved  his  life 
by  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound,  and 
was  crowned  with  him  in  August,  1274.  Her 
amiable  character  made  her  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people.  If  the  least  complaint  of 
oppression  came  anyhow  to  her  ears,  she  en- 
deavoured to  redress  the  wrong,  and  her 
large  revenues  were  so  administered  that  no 
oppression  by  her  officers  was  possible.  On 
her  way  to  join  her  husband  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  she  died  at  Orantham  in 
November,  1290,  Her  body  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster,  and  at  each  place  where  the 
funeral  procession  halted  a  richly-carved 
cross  was  erected.  Thirteen  in  all  of  these 
CToeaes  were  raised,  but  only  three,  those  at 
Northampton,  Geddington,  and  Waltham, 
remain. 

Strickland,  Live$  tf  tlit  Qu«eii«  of  England, 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  (<;.  I29i), 

wife    of  Henry  III.,  was   the  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence.    The 
marriage  of  Henr}'  and  Eleanor  took  place  in 
1236,  and  the   young  queen  almost   imme- 
diately obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
her  husband,  which  she  used  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  her  friends  and  relatives.      Her 
uncle,  Boniface   of  Savoy,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  other  important 
offices  were  conf erred'on  the  queen's  nunierous 
rel'itives,  who  drained  the  land  by  their  ra- 
pacity and  extortion.      Still,   the  Provencal 
marriage  was  not  without  its    good  results. 
Provence  was  at  this  time  the  most  cultured 
state  in    Europe;    literature    and   the    arts 
flourished,  and  the  court  was  the  chosen  resi- 
dence   of  the    troubadours    and    scholars  of 
Europe.     Some  of  this  culture  found  its  way 
into  England,  but  it  hardly  compensated  for 
the  great  unpopularity  which  this  influx  of 
foreigners  brought  on  the  king  and  queen. 
A  quarrel  with   the  citizens    of  London  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  which  she  insisted 
they  should  pay  her  as  queen  on   all  ships 
unladed    at    Queenhithe,    and    the    rigorous 
exaction  of  "queen  gold,"  only  increased  the 
general  hatred  of   her.      During  the  king's 
absence  from  England  in  1253  she  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  actually 
sat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
In  1286  the  hatred  of  the  Londoners  against 
her  culminated,  and  it  needed  a  considerable 
military  escort  to  conduct  her  in  safety  from 
the  Tower  to  Windsor.     In  the  Barons'  War, 
which  she  more  than  any  one  had  helped  to 
bring  about,  she  showed  great  determination 
and  courage,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lowes 
had  to  take  refuge  in  France.     After  the  fall 
of  De  Montfort,  she  returned,  and  had  her 
revenge  on  the  citizens  of  I^ondon  who  were 
fined  20,000  marks  for  their  conduct  towards 
her.      Soon  after  Edward  I.'s  acc<»s^ion  she 
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retired  to  the  oonvent  of  Amesbury,  where  she 
died  in  1291. 

Eoyal  and  Hid.  LdJUn  of  R«t^  of  Hmrv  llh 

iBolia    SeriaB);    Paali,    Sngliaeh^    (iMcJtta^U; 
{luuiw,  harontf  War, 

SleaaOTy  daughter  of  King  John  (d, 
1274),  was  married  first  to  William  Marshall 
the  Younger,  and  in  1238,  secondly,  to  Simon 
de  Montfort  This  latter  marriBge  seems  to 
have  been  a  secret  one,  and  quarrels  soon 
arose  between  Henry  and  De  Montfort  con- 
cerning it  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
at  Evesham  (1266),  Eleanor  retired  to  Frunoe 
and  enterea  the  nunnery  of  Montargis, 
where  she  remained  till  her  death. 

EleotioaBf  Pa&liamenta&y,  are  held  in 
virtue  of  writs  issued  either  by  the  crown  for 
a  new  Parliament,  or  in  cases  of  vacancy  while 
the  House  is  in  session  out  of  Chancery  by 
the  Speaker*s  warrant  by  order  of  the  House. 
These  writs  are  addressed  to  the  sheriffs. 
Until  7  Hen.  IV.  the  sheriff  had  to  make  the 
return  in  person  in  forty  days.  The  election 
was  made  in  full  county  court,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  oourt  after  the  writ  was  re- 
ceived. It  appears  that  some  persons  were 
specially  summoned  to  the  election,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  county 
court  w«is  no  longer  generally  attended  by 
great  peopla  Much  irregularity  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  election  of  knif^hts  of 
the  shire  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Sometimes  a  crowd  of  the  lower 
class  attended  the  court ;  sometimes  the  elec* 
tion  was  made  by  a  few  great  people  or  their 
stewards ;  sometimes  it  was  managed  by 
lawyers  or  interested  persons,  and  often  the 
sheriff  ordered  matters  as  he  liked.  To  secure 
the  return  being  in  ac^oi-danoe  with  the  elec* 
tion,  it  was  ordered  by  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  15,  that 
it  should  be  attested  by  the  persons  electing 
in  an  indenture  attached  to  the  writ.  The 
indenture,  however,  was  only  signed  by  a  few 
of  those  who  attended  the  court,  and  it  seems 
that  sometimes  the  electors  chose  certain  of 
their  number  to  exercise  the  common  right 
of  voting.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  dele- 
gates signed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 
Elections  for  cities  and  boroughs  were  for- 
mally made  in  the  county  court  under  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  obligation  of  pay- 
ment of  members*  wages  caused  the  towns 
to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  representation. 
When  the  electors  of  a  borough  had  made 
their  choice,  it  was  reported  to  the  sheriff  in 
the  oourt.  In  case  they  failed  to  elect,  he 
caused  members  to  be  chosen  from  them  along 
with  the  knights  of  the  shire.  The  ceremony 
which  came  in  later  times  to  be  called  the 
nomination,  and  to  be  incorrectly  regarded  as 
something  different  to  a  mere  preliminary  of  the 
election,  was  the  ancient  election  itself  in  the 
county  court.  If  more  than  one  candidate 
was  pr  posed,  the  election  was  decided  by  a 
show  of   haudd.      Aa  a  seat  in    Parliameiit 


became  an   object   of  ambition,  the  custom 
arose  of  taking  a  poll  of  other  electors  vho 
might  not  at  the  time  be  present  at  the  court. 
A  poll  was  taken  only  when  demanded,  sod  it 
was  at  first  incorrectly  regarded  as  an  act  of 
g^race  on  the  part  of  sheriffs  to  grant  tke  de- 
mand.   There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  daiiag 
which  the  sheriff  might  keep  open  the  oomt 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poll,  save  the  data  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable.      Polling  in 
the  eighteenth  century  sometimes  lasted  lor  a 
month,  and  in  cases  in  which  great  effats 
were  made  to  secure  a  seat,  the  whole  period 
was  filled  with  drunkenness  and  riot.     The 
disgraceful  scenes  which  marked  the  Wnt- 
minster  election,  1784,  resulted  in  an  Act,  23 
Geo.  III.,  c.  84,  limiting  a  poll  to  fift«;i'nday^ 
and  ordering  that  the  acrutmy  of  votes  should 
be  closed  six  days  before  the  return  was  made. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Goorg^  IV.  this  period 
was  shortened  to    nine  days  in    the  case  of 
boroughs ;  by  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  45,  to  two  da\i 
both  in  borough  and  county  elections,  and  by 
16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  Id,  to  one  day  in  bc4]L 
By  35   and   36  Vict.,   c.  33,    the  i3allot  Kc\ 
[Ballot],  a  poll  follows  a  disputed  nomixutiou 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  specially 
demanded.      The    use   of    voting   papers  in 
university  elections,  provided  for  by  24  and 
25  Vict.,  c.  53,  still  continues. 

Disputed  Electum*  were,  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  decided  by  the  crown.  From 
1410  mquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sheriif  ^ 
return  was  made  by  the  judges,  the  ultimate 
decision  still  remaining  with  the  crown.  The 
House    gained  the    right  of   deciding  these 

Juestions  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cent  my- 
n  1553  a  committee  of  the  House  decidt^l 
against  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Xowell, 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  It  succea^ly 
upheld  its  right  of  judgment  in  these  matters 
against  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1586,  in 
the  Norfolk  election  case,  and  in  1604,  in  ttu; 
case  of  Sir  F.  Goodwin,  obtained  from  thf 
king  the  admission  that  it  was  the  pn)p^r 
judge  of  returns.  This  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised at  first  by  committees  specially  ap- 
pointed, and  then  by  the  Committee  of  Priri- 
leges  and  Elections.  It  became  the  custom  to 
admit  members  who  were  either  privy  coim* 
cillors  or  barristers  to  this  committee,  though 
not  nominated  to  it.  From  this  cau^  the 
committee,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centur)%  was  held  to  be  open ;  and  for  thr 
sake  of  orderly  management  those  cases  «fte 
soon  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  EIfctaf<D 
petitions  were  thus  decided  by  a  trial  of  th<* 
strength  of  contending  parties,  without  reg-iid 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  remedy  this  f^il 
the  Grenv'dle  Aet^  1770,  provided  for  th«»  eW' 
tion  of  a  committee  (by  a  mixed  syst^^m  o( 
ballot  and  selection)  for  the  adjudication  cf 
election  cases.  Although  this  Act  effects  an 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  Houk>,  it 
still  left  election  questions  within  the  area  «•( 
party  politics,  and  by  allowing  either  party  to 
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itiike  oat  a  oertain  number  of  the  names 
choien  by  ballot,  to  commit  the  dedsion  of  these 
cases  to  the  weakest  men  of  both  sides.  By 
the  £Ueti0»  iMitions  and  Corrupt  Praetieea 
Act,  1868, 31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  125,  these  ques- 
tions  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
Cticta  of  an  election  which  has  been  questioned 
by  pttitiim.  Such  petition  must  now,  by 
thu  Act,  be  presented  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
coiresponding  courts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  judge  of  these  courts  tries  the  petition  in 
the  county  or  borough  to  which  it  refers. 
After  he  has  heard  the  case,  he  makes  a  report 
to  the  iSpeaker  as  to  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices,  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  concerning  such 
practices,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are 
{(oilty  of  them.  The  House  then  acts  on  the 
nfport  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  acted 
on  the  report  of  an  election  committee.  The 
HoQie  has  not  given  up  its  constitutional  right 
of  deciding  questions  concerning  the  right  to 
ita  seats  W  tho  Ejections,  ftc.  Act ;  it  has 
amply  made  over  such  questions  as  iu«  raised 
by  petition  to  a  court  of  common  law  for  in- 
vestigation and  decision. 

Corrupt  Praeiieet  at  ^#ff<tOM.'^These,  be- 
ndes  direct  bribery,  include  treating  and  nndue 
influence  of  various  kinds.     By  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1868,  if  the  ludge  reports  particu- 
lar persons  as  gmlty  of  such  practices,  the  report 
i<  laid  before  the  Attomey-General,  who  in- 
ititutes  a  prosecution  against  them  at  his  di»- 
crction,  without  the  intervention  of  the  House. 
If  the  report  declares  that  such  practices  have 
rxtensively  prevailed  in  a  constituency,  the 
Hotise  gBuersiUy  suspends  the  writ,  and  if  the 
Import  is  confirmed  by  further  inquiry,  dis- 
franchises the  constituency  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment   The  various  acts  which  imply  undue 
influence  or  cormption  were  carefully  defined 
W  the  Corrupt   Praetica  Act  of  1883,  and 
^fty  stringent  penalties  enacted  against  prin- 
opals  as  well  as  their  agents  found  guilty 
of  these  practices.    [Bhibbrt.J     The  House 
i«  very  strict    as  regards  influence,  and  in 
1611   and    1802    made   declarations   to  the 
effect   that    any    interference    in    election 
nmtters  by  peers  was   a  breach   of  privi- 
^e.     From   the   scope  of    the   latter    de- 
claration Irish  peers  elected  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  are  exempt.      To  secure  the  freedom 
of  election,  an  Act  (10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  21) 
orders  that  soldiers  shall  be    restrained  in 
barracks  during  the  day  of  a  poll,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  or  on  necessary  duty. 

Eteetort. — By  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
floenoe  of  feudalism  on  the  constitution,  the 
leaser  tenants-in-chief  were  merged  in  the 
fj^enetal  body  of  freeholders.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  I.  the  Commons  did  not 
coDiist  of  the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown 
mentioned  in  the  Great  Charter,  art.  14,  but 
of  representatives  elected  by  tiie  freeholders 


in  counties,  by  certain  electors  in  boroughs, 
and  by  the  clergy.     In  counties,  the  original 
electors  were  those  who  composed  the  county 
court  in  which  the  election  was  held.     By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  seems 
that  many  came  to,  and  took  part  in,  an 
election  who  were  not  suitors  of  the  court. 
While  an  Act  of  1406  restrained  the  undue 
power  of  the  sheriff  in  making  returns,  it 
did  not  give  the  freeholders  the  sole  right 
of  election.    This  was  not  secured  until  1430, 
(8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7),  and  was  then  limited  to  a 
part  of  them.   This  Act  declares  that  elections 
are  wont  to  be  made  ''  by  persons  of  small 
substance  and  no  value,"  and  limits  the  right 
of  voting  to  resident  holders  of  free  land  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  40s.,  and  two  years 
after  it  was  enacted  that  the  qualifying  free- 
hold should  lie  within  the  county.     By  these 
statutes  the  quality  of  tenure,  and  not  the 
quantity   of   interest,   was    regarded.      For 
instance,  a  life  estate  in  a  freehold  above  the 
specified  value  conferred  a  qualification,  while 
no  estate    in  copyhold    could   do    so,  even 
though  it  were  one  of  inheritance ;  and  copy- 
holders were  expressly  excluded   from   the 
franchise  by  31  Geo.  II.,  c.  14.    The  franchise 
in  cUisa  and  boroughs  before   1832  was  not 
determined  by  any  general  statute,  but  by 
special  acts,  by  charters,  or  by  usage.    Thus 
in    London,    the    parliamentary    franchise 
followed  the  municipal,  and  was  exercised  at 
different  periods  by  representatives  of  the 
wards,  by  the  common  councUmen,  and  by 
the  liverymen  of  the  companies.    The  exclu- 
sive policy  of  corporations  tended  to  restrict 
the  francMse  in  most  chartered  boroughs,  so 
that  idtimately  a  co-optative  oligarchy  alone 
had  any  voice    in    the  election.     In   some 
others    it    had    a   popular    character,    and, 
in  default  of  any  contrary  usage  or  charter, 
belonged  to  inhabitant  householders,  or  else, 
as  in  Bristol,  which  was  a  county  of  itself,  to 
the  40s.  freeholders.     Borough  franchise,  in- 
deed, was  altogether  a  matter  of  local  law. 
The  representation    of    the  eUrgy  was  the 
same  in  extent  and  mode  as  in  the  election 
of  proctors  for  Convocation  (q.v.).     University 
representation  was  established  by  James  I., 
and  in  this  case  the  right  to  vote  has  be- 
longed to  all  who  by  their  degree  constitute 
the    governing    body    of    the    Universities, 
even  though  non-resident.     By  the  Refortn 
Bill  of   1832,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  46   [Reform  ; 
Rbfhbsentation],  the  qualification  was  ex- 
tended in  counties  so  as  to  include  (1)  copy- 
holds, of  which  persons  were  seised  either  in 
law  or  equity,  either  of  inheritance  or  for  life, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10.     (2)  Lease- 
holds, for  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  term  of 
sixty  years  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  of 
a  term  of  twenty  years  of  the  annual  value  of 
£6,     It  also  created  (3)  an  occupation  qualifi- 
cation for  a  tenant  of  lands,  &c.,  at  a  clear 
rent  of  £.50,  paid  yearly.    While,  however,  it 
preserved  the  qualification  conferred  (4)  by 
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freeholds    of    inheritance,  it  provided    that 
freehold  estates  for  life,  of  which  the  annual 
value  was  less  than  J610,  should  not  confer  a 
vote,  unless  there  was  bona  fidt  occupation, 
or  where  such  freeholds  had  been  acquired  by 
marriage,  devise,  &c.    As  regards  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  Act  retained  some  rights  per- 
manently, ^^.,  those  of    the    freemen    and 
liverymen  of  London,  of  freeholders  and  burg- 
age tenants  in  cities  which  were  also  counties, 
&c.    Some  rights  were  retained  temporarily, 
as  those  of  freemen  and  burgage  tcuants  in 
boroughs,   of    inhabitant  householders,   &c., 
and  the  franchise  was  extended  in  favour  of 
the  sole  occupiers  of  any  premises  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.    In  Scotland,  the  county 
franchise  was  fixed  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  65)  at  a 
£10  ownership,  and  moluded  some  classes  of 
leasehold.    The  borough  franchise  included 
£10  householders.     In  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the  qualifica- 
tion in  counties  was  raised  from  a  40s.  to  a 
£10  freehold.    In  1S32  it  was  extended  by 
the  admission  of  certain  leaseholds  and  £10 
copyholds.    By  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867,  30 
and  31    Vict.,   c.    102,  the  franchise  stood 
thus — in  counties,  (1)  the  old  40s.  freeholders 
in  fee ;  (2)  the  holders  of  a  life  estate  from 
408.  to  £6,  if  of  freehold  tenure  and  with 
occupation ;  (3)  of  any  life  estate  above  £d  ; 
(4)  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  sixty  years 
of  the  value  of  £5 ;  (5^  occupiers  of  land,  &c.,  for 
twelve  months,  rated  at  not  less  than  £12;  (6) 
occupiers  whose  rent  is  assessed  at  £50.    In 
cities  and  boroughs  it  was  extended  to  (1)  all 
resident    householders    or   rated    OQCupants 
of    dwelling-houses,  after   paymjint  of    one 
year's    rates;     (2)    all    rat^    occupants   of 
premises  other  than  houses,  of  the  value  of 
£10;    (3)  all  who  have  for  twelve  months 
been  in  the  separate  occupation  of  the  same 
lodgings,  which  arc,  if  unfumi^ed,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.    The  lodger  franchise 
has,  by  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26,  been  declared 
to  include  an   office,   studio,   shop,  &c.     A 
change  of  apartments  in  the  same  house  is 
not  held  to  be  a  change  of  lodgings.    In 
Scotknd,  by  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  48,  tlu9  fran- 
chise is  g^ranted,  in  counties,  to  a  £5  ownership 
and  a  £14  occupation.    A  household  and  a 
lodger  franchise  were  also  fixed  in  boroughs. 
In  Ireland,  by  13  and   14  Vict.,  c.  69,  an 
estate  in  fee  or  for  life  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  or  an  occupation  of  the  value  of  £12,  con- 
ferred a  vote  for  a  county,  and  a  rat«d  occu- 
pation of  £8  for  a  borough  election.     By  the 
li'iih  Reform  Actj  1868,  a  household  occupa- 
tion rated  at  £4  and  a  lodger  franchise  of  £10 
were  created  in  boroughs.     The  county  fran- 
chise remained  unchanged.      In   1881,  Mr. 
C41ad8tone   introduced   another  Reform   BiU^ 
intended  to  apply  to    the  whole  of   Great 
Britain  and  Irc^land,  and  to  assimilate  the 
fianchiso  in  counties  with  that  in  boroughs. 
By  this  Act  the  franchise  was  to  be  granted 
to  (1)  all  resident  male  householders  or  xated 


occupants  of  dwelling-houses;  (2)  lodgen; 
(3)  certain  persons  not  occupying  separate 
tenements  or  apartments,  but  Uving  in  houtee 
occupied  by  others,  who  were  to  vote  under 
what  was  called  the  **  service  franchife.*' 
Pisqualification  imder  all  the  reform  biiis 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infanta,  &c.,  to 
all  peers  except  such  Irish  peers  who  have 
been  elected  to  a  seat,  to  certain  revenue 
officers,  to  police  constables,  to  those  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  to  some  fev 
others.  Irish  Catholics  were  admitted  to  tha 
franchise  in  1793,  on  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration.  In  1829,  Mr. 
Peel,  among  other  measures  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  carried  a  new  form  of  oath,  by 
which  Catholics  were  enabled  to  vote  without 
doing  violence  to  their  convictions.  And 
finally,  by  6  and  6  Will.  lY.,  c.  36,  all  oaths 
in  connection  with  the  right  of  electors  are 
done  away.  Every  one  claiming  to  exercise  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  ParJiamoiit 
must  see  that  his  name  is  rtguUrtd  in  a  list 
drawn  up  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  qualification  lies.  These  lists  are 
afterwards  revised  in  open  court  by  reritsu^ 
^rri4(/tfr«,  who  decide  on  objections  and  claims. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  the 
decision  of  these  officers. 

P«r«OM<  RUeied. — During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  terms  of  the  writs  which  specified 
the  condition  of  men  who  were  to  be  elected 
were  constantly  varied.  Efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  election  of  "  belted  knighti'," 
or  at  least  of  squires  of  good  position,  as 
county  members,  and  of  men  of  the  highi^r 
class  of  burgesses  for  borough  members ;  and 
to  exclude  sheriffs,  lawyers,  and  *'  maintaiDSrs 
of  quarrels.**  It  was  important  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  should  be  of  a 
rank  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
crown  influence  or  of  private  advantage^ 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  secure  men  of  the  position 
required  by  the  writs.  The  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  in  1371  was  the  result  of  special  cir> 
cumstances.  Lawyers  were  seveial  times  ex- 
cluded {f.ff,,  1402)  because  it  was  thought  they 
took  advantage  of  their  position  as  memWn 
to  forward  the  interests  of  their  cUents. 
By  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  1,  residence  ¥ras  declared  % 
necessary  qusiification.  This  statute  yna^ 
however,  constantly  disregarded,  and  is  ex- 
pressly repealed  by  14  Geo.  IH.,  a  58.  A 
qualification  in  real  estate  was  adopted  ^ 
Anne,  o.  6,  and  was  fixed  at  £600  a  year  for 
county,  and  £300  for  borough  members.  By 
1  ana  2  Vict.,  c.  48,  personalty  might  be 
reckoued  in  msking  up  Uie  required  sum,  and 
now  by  21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  26,  ail  projHJity 
qualification  is  abolished.  Pisqualificatiun 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c,  to  ali 
peers,  except  Irish  non-representatiye  peers,  to 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  (by  41  Geo^ 
III.,  c.  63),  to  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  (by  10 
Qeo.  IV.,  0.  7) I  to  iheiifCs  and  other  retoimng 
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offioen  aa  regards  their  own  sphere  of  office,  to 
goTemment  oontractorB,  bankmpts,  and  those 
convicted  of  felony  or  of  cozrapt  practices  at 
electians  under  the  Acts  on  that  subject. 
Persons  holding  certain  places  of  profit  nnder 
the  crown  wluch  do  not  include  those  of 
the  YuioQs  ministers  and  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  State,  were 
diaqnaliiied  by  6  Anne,  c  7.  In  most  cases, 
pensions  held  during  pleasure  entail  disquali- 
fication. The  CSathoUc  BeHef  Bill,  1829,  ad- 
mitted  Roman  Oatholica  to  both  Houses  of 
Ptoliament  on  taking  a  special  oath  provided 
for  soch  cases.  Jews,  though  elected  by  a 
constituency,  were  shut  out  from  the  House 
by  the  terms  of  the  Parliamentary  oath  until 
1858,  when  the  oath  was  so  altered  that  they 
were  able  to  take  it.  fOATHs.]  By  the  29 
and  30  Vict,  c  19,  all  distinctions  or  dis- 
abilities grounded  on  religion  have  been 
remoTed,  the  sole  condition  of  admission 
to  the  House  of  a  member  elected  by  a 
constituency,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified, 
being  that  he  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
that  statute.  From  this  obligation  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  are  at  present 
(I8M)  alone  exempted. 

Outer^B  Sof^n  on  the  Lom  o/  SUtHemM,  ed. 
]£80;  Stublw,  Cmut.  HiMt,,  cb.  zv..  xz.;  May, 
CotuL  Bid.,  eh.  Ti,  ziii ;  Maj,  PmUamtniaru 

f  »^i«-  [W.  H.] 

Slfinur  {Mi^toajl),  son  of  Leofric,-was 

made^irl  of  East  Anglia  on  the  outlawry  of 

Harold  in  1051,  but  in  the  next  year,  Harold 

being  restored,  he  lost  his  earldom.     In  1053 

be  once  more  received  the  earldom.    In  1055 

be  was  aocnaed  of  treason,  and  banished,  when 

be  aOied  himself  witii  tiie  Welsh,  and  ravaged 

Hereforddiire,  but  was  compelled  to  submit 

by  Harold ;  was  received  again  into  the  royal 

^Toor,  and  was  restored  to  his  earldom.    On 

the  death  of  Leofric,  he  was  made  Earl  of 

Mercia.    In  105S  he  was  again  outlawed,  and 

»eain  pardoned.    He  died  probably  in  the 

year  1062,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom 

by  his  son  Edwin.     His  daughter  Aldgyth 

married  (1)  Griffith,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 

and  (2)  Harold. 

AngUi-^oMm  Chnm. ;  Freeman,  Nwrnw^  Con- 
9«st.  iL  l<n.. 

Qghra  (j£l70ifu)  was  the  wife  of  King 
Edwy  (q.v.).  As  she  was  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  Dunstan  and  Odo  endeavoured 
to  get  Edwy  to  divorce  her,  and  at  length,  in 
9oS,  this  was  done.  Of  her  subsequent 
history  we  know  nothing,  the  stories  of  the 
cruelty  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  towards  her 
i^^rting  on  no  good  authority. 

Sliot,  Sib  John  (A.  1570,  d.  1632),  a 
member  of  an  old  Cornwall  family,  was 
educated  at  Exeter  CloUege,  Oxford,  and 
ftodied  law  in  London.  In  1614  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Germans,  and 
at  once  rose  into  prominence  as  one  of  the 
foremost  orators  of  the  time.    Early  in  life 
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he  had  formed  a  dose  friendship  with  Buck- 
ingham,  and  received  from  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Vice-Admiral  of   Devon.     In  this 
capacity    he    disting^uished    himself    by  his 
energy  in  the  suppression  of  piracy ;  but  this 
raised  up  powerful  enemies  against  him,  and 
during  Buckingham's  absence  in  Spain  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  false  charge  laid  against  him 
in  connection  with  his  capture  of  a  pirate 
named  Nutt.    On  the  return  of  Buckingham, 
in  1623,  Eliot  was  released,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  that  year,  and 
immediately  came  forward  as  one  of  the  pro- 
minent champions  of   constitutional  rights. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1625  he  was  strongly  in 
&vour  of  putting  into  execution   the  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  recusants,  and 
opposed  Wentworth  on  the  question  of  the 
latter's  election  for  Yorkshire.    In  the  second 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.   (1626),  Eliot  was 
the  recognised  leader  of   the  constitutional 
party.    He  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  mis- 
management of    the    government,  and  was 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham  should  be  investigated.    In  con- 
sequence (May  11,  1626),  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  but  set  at  liberty  after  a  few 
days.    In  1627  Eliot  was  one  of  those  who, 
with  Hampden  and  Wentworth,  refused  to 
contribute  towards  the  forced  loan  levied  by 
the  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate- 
house.    In  the  Parliament  of   1628   he  was 
again  foremost  in  the  attack  on  royal  mis- 
government,  and  bore  the    chief    share   in 
drawing  up  the  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of 
Right.     On  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
he   was  imprisoned    in  the   Tower  (March, 
1629).      In  spite  of    his  application  for    a 
habeas  eorpust  he  was  not  released.    An  infor- 
mation was  laid  against  him  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Court  of   King's  Bench  for 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  king's 
orders,  and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  be 
fined  £2,000' and  not  to  be  released  till  he 
acknowledged  his  fault.      He  was  kept  in 
confinement,  and  his  health  was  broken  by 
the  harsh  treatment    he   received,   and,   on 
Nov.  27,  1632,  he  died.    During  his  imprison- 
ment  he  wrote  a  treatise  called  the  Monarchy 
of  Many  which  embodied  his  views  on  the 
ttieory  of  constitutional  monarchy.    Eliot  was 
one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  estimable 
of  the  popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
"  Great  as  his  intellectual  powers  were,"  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  "  it  was  not  by  mere  force  of 
intellect  that  he  won  his  way  to  distinction.   It 
was  the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  his  utter  self- 
forgetfulness,  which  made  him  what  he  was." 

J.  Forster,  Sir  J.  Eliot ;  S.  B.  Gardiner,  Hid. 
ofEng.,  1003^1642,  ▼.  186,  Ac.  [g,  j.  L.] 

Slisabeth,  Qveen  (5.  Sept.  7,  1633, 
i.  Nov.  17,  1558,  rf.  :Mar.  24,  1603),  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  bom  at  Greenwich  on  Sept.  7,  1533. 
On    the    death-  of   her   mother,    she    was 
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sent  to  the  castle  of  HtuMdon,  where  she 
and  her  half-siBter  Mary  were  brought  up 
by  Lady  Margaret  Bryan.  Afterwanifl  ahe 
shared  the  studies  of  her  half-brother  Edwud, 
who  became  greatly  attached  to  her.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  YI.,  she  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Catherine,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  soon  married  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  Protector, 
Somerset.  Thomas  Seymour  showed  that  he 
nourished  ambitious  schemes,  and  he  was 
suspected  of  using  the  opportunities  which 
his  marriage  gave  him  of  trying  to  win  the 
affections  of  Elizabeth.  Catherine  died  in 
1548,  and  Thomas  Sejrmour's  conduct  towards 
Elisabeth  was  one  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  rigorous 
inquiiy,  in  which  the  young  girl  conducted  her- 
self with  great  dexterity.  Seymour  was  be- 
headed, and  Elisabeth  was  closely  watched  at 
Hatfield.  Here  she  pursued  her  studies  under 
the  direction  of  William  Grindal  and  Roger 
Ascham,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  lesin- 
ing.  In  the  plot  of  Northumberland  to 
secure  the  throne  for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Elisabeth  took  no  part,  and  on  Mark's  acces- 
sion, was  treated  by  her  with  consideration. 
The  Imperial  ambassadors  doubted  about 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  worked  hard  for  her 
conversion  to  Romanism.  Elizabeth  judged 
it  wise  to  give  way,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1553, 
attended  the  mass.  As  Mary's  maniage 
project  with  Philip  of  Spain  advanced,  1:^ 
suspicions  of  Elizabeth  increased,  and  in  De- 
cember Elizabeth  left  the  court,  and  retired  to 
Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Mary  wished 
to  marry  Elizabeth  to  Edward  Courtenay, 
but  Courtenay  refused.  Wyatt's  rebellion 
brought  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  into  sus- 
picion. Elizabeth  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1654, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  evidence  again^ 
her,  but  without  success.  In  May  she  was 
released,  but  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  and  was  sent  to  Wood- 
stock. Philip  of  Spain,  on  his  amval  in 
England,  showed  more  consideration  towards 
Elizabeth.  He  wished  to  marry  her  in  sudh 
a  way  as  to  promote  his  own  political  plans. 
First,  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
proposed,  and  in  April,  1555,  Elizabeth  was 
summoned  to  Hampton  Court,  whence,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  she  went  to  Hatfield.  It 
needed  all  her  cleverness  to  escape  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  would 
have  sent  her  away  from  England.  When 
this  was  abandoned,  there  came  a  proposal  for 
Eric  of  Sweden,  son  of  Qustavus  Wssa,  which 
was  also  refused.  Elizabeth  in  her  early 
days  foimd  herself  surrounded  by  snares. 
She  learned  to  trust  no  one,  to  act  circum- 
spectly, to  assume  an  ambiguous  attitude 
which  did  not  commit  her  to  anything  defi- 
nite, and  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Mary  on  her  death-bed,  Nov.  6,  1558,  nomi- 
nated Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  in  the  hope 


that  she  would  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Philip  of  Spain  trusted  that  be 
would  find  in  Elizabeth  a  complaisant  aHy. 
When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on 
Nov.  17,  1558,  she  had  already  gained  a 
large  experience  of  the  world  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  her.  She  never  forgot 
that  her  position  must  be  maintained  by 
herself  alone,  and  that  her  interests  were  not 
those  of  any  particular  party  or  system.  Sbe 
never  laid  aside  her  skill  in  balancing  her- 
self between  opposing  parties  and  husband- 
ing her  resources  so  as  to  profit  by  their 
mistakes. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  England  wu 
without  money  and  without  resouroes,  and 
was  engaged  on  the  side  of  Spain  in  war  with 
France.  Philip  U.  wished  to  maintain  the 
Englijsh  alliance,  and  offered  Ms  hand  to 
Elizabeth.  But  the  marriage  with  Philip 
needed  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope;  tod 
Paul  lY.  was  under  the  influence  of  France. 
He  was  ready  to  impugn  the  legitimacy 
of  EUzabeth.  Whatever  doubts  she  might 
have  had  about  her  policy  on  her  acces- 
sion, she  soon  saw  that  the  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism'  at  home  and  peace  with  France 
abroad  were  necessary  for  her  own  security. 
Her  first  measures  were  directed  to  a  religiooa 
settlement.  In  this  matter  she  reverted  to  her 
father's  plan :  freedom  of  the  Engliaii  Church 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  from 
beliefs  and  practices  which  were  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church,  but  a  retention  of  its 
Catholic  foundation.  This  plan  suited  neither 
the  Calvinists  nor  theadherenta  of  the  old 
faith.  But  Elizabeth  appointed  a  committee 
of  divines  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  YI.,  and  Parliament  in  1559  re- 
established the  roval  supremacy,  appiVTed 
the  revised  Prayer  Book,  and  enforcea  its  use 
b^  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Many  of  the 
bishops  refused  obedience,  and  were  depri^*ed 
of  their  sees.  The  new  Archbishop  of  Ouater- 
bur)'',  Matthew  Parker,  was  the  chief  helper 
of  the  queen  in  carrying  out  her  ecclesiastiral 
policy,  and  a  body  of  commissioners,  who 
afterwards  grew  into  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  were  appointed  to  exerdss  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

But  the  greatest  duiger  that  Elizabeth  had 
to  face  was  the  fact  that  the  next  in  order  of 
succession  to  the  English  crown  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  party  in  England  that 
was  favourable  to  the  old  religion  would  hite 
welcomed  her  against  Elizal^th.  Mury  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Ouises  in 
France,  and  it  was  possible  that  Philip  of  Spain 
might  unite  with  them  to  put  down  heresy  in 
England.  Elizabeth  was  urged  by  ParUaroent 
to  marry,and  she  looked  round  for  some  far»isn 
alliance.  But  she  clearly  saw  the  diJBSculties 
that  beset  her.  If  she  married  a  Protestant, 
she  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  a  peaceful  accession  of  Mary;  if  6b.« 
married  a  Catholic  her  husband  would  eithsr 
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be  Bome  inBgnificant  peraon,  or  har  marriage 
would  dnw  her  into  political  combinatioiia 
which  would  Bacrifice  the  independence  of 
her  positian.    Many  husbands  were  proposed, 
but  she  refused  them  all.     It  was  thought 
that  her  penonal  preference  was  for  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but  ahe  abstained 
from  a  marriage  which  would  be  unpopular 
and  pohtically  useless.     She  used  marriage 
projects  as  means  of  political  temporising,  to 
a  degree  which  was  often  ludicrous.    She 
encouraged  in  her  court  a  fantastic  devotion 
to  her  penon,  and  gloried  in  the  title  of  the 
^'Virgin Queen."   llie  progrev  of  the  Ref or- 
mation  in  Scotland  gave  EUsabeth  a  means  of 
strengthening  herself  against  Mary.    In  Jan. , 
1560,  she  eiatmd  into  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  by 
which  she  undertook  to  aid  the  rebel  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  who,  under  the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  garrisoned  Edinburgh. 
9ie  WBS  rewarded  by  tiie  withdrawal  of  the 
French,  and  the  agreement  that  Mary  and 
Fruds  II.  should  £iy  aside  their  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown.  In  Dec.,  1560,  Francis 
II.  died,  Mary  refused  to  sign  the  Tneatv  of 
Edinburgh,  and   in  Aug.,   1561,  landed  in 
Scotland,  the  avowed  agent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Guises.      For  the  next  few  years  the 
history  of  England  centres  round  the  secret 
war  which  was  waged  with  feminine  astuteness 
between  the  two  queens.    Elizabeth  wished 
Mary  to  re8ig:a  her  claim  to  the  English 
BQccession,  offered  her  an  alliance,  and  a^eed 
to  recognise  her  as  successor.    Mair  refused 
to  gire  up  her  claim  for  a  doubtful  boon. 
She  hoped  to  win  back  Scotland  to  Catholicism, 
>ad  looked  about  for  a  husband  who  would 
help  her.      When,    in    1565,    she    married 
Damley,  it  was  a  great  blow  to  Elizabeth, 
vho  aided  Murray  and  the  rebel  lords,  but 
Afterwards  disavowed  them.    The  birth  of  a 
ion  to  Mary  still  further  strengthened  her 
position ;  but  the  murder  of  Damley  and  the 
marriage  with    Bothwell   destroyed  Mary's 
hold  on  Scotland,  and  relieved  Elizabeth  from 
■ome  anxiety.     Mary's  flight  to  England  in 
I468  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  difficult  position. 
^  could  not    make    common    cause  with 
rebels  against  their  queen,  and  thereby  give 
a  dangerous  example ;  she  could  not  restore 
Mary  to  the  Scottish  throne  against  the  wish 
of  her  subjects ;  she  could  not  leave  Mary  at 
large  in  England  to  be  a  centre  for  Catholic 
plots ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  send  her  to 
France,  where  she  would  be  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.     The 
"  Oaaket  Letters  "  (q.v.)  were  used  to  blacken 
)Ury's  character;  die  was  refused  an  inter- 
view, and  was  kept  in  confinement  in  England. 
It  was  not  a  magnanimous  policy,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  caution.     Still, 
&lary  as  a  prisoner  was  powerful  for  mischief. 
There  was  a  plan  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  rising  in 
the  north  in  favour  of  the  old  religion.     The 
£arls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 


advanced  to  Durham,  and  ordered  the  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  Catho- 
lics as  a  body  did  not  rise ;  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  wiUi  severity  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  England  at  the  end  of  1569  was  again 
peaceful. 

In  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  proceeded  to  the 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  and  religious 
strife  was  consequently  aroused  in  England. 
Parliament  in  1571  retaliated  by  repressive 
measures  against  the  Catholics.  It  was 
declared  high  treason  to  call  the  queen  a 
heretic  or  to  name  her  successor.  The 
Established  Church  was  more  vigorously  set 
up  as  a  standard  of  orthodox^',  and  Catholics 
and  Puritans  were  alike  required  to  conform. 
The  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  revived  by  foreign  aid.  A  Florentine, 
Ridolfi,  negotiated  between  the  Engli^  con- 
spirators and  the  Pope  and  Philip  II.  Sup- 
plies were  to  be  furnished  from  abroad,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  from  the  Netherlands,  was 
to  help  with  10,000  men.  The  plot,  however, 
was  discovered  bv  the  vigilance  of  Burleigh, 
who  had  succ»eaed  in  organising  the  intel- 
ligence department  of  the  government  into 
g^reat  efficiency.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  England ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  b^ 
headed  on  June  2,  1572.  Philip  II.  was  pre- 
vented by  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  doubtful  condition  of  France  from  taking 
any  steps  against  England  for  the  time,  and 
from  1572  to  1576  England  was  left  in  peace. 

In  1576,  Philip  II.'s  half-brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  ambitious  of  invading 
England  and  marrying  Mary  of  Scotland. 
He  failed,  however,  to  iwicify  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  his  failure  led  to  his  untimely 
death  through  disappointment.  To  obtain 
foreign  help,  the  Netherlands  welcomed  as 
their  prince  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Negotiations  were  long 
continued  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth,  which  would 
have  marked  an  alliance  of  England  and 
France  against  Spain.  If  Elizabeth  could 
have  been  certain  of  securing  this  end,  she 
would  have  consented  to  the  marriage.  As  it 
was,  she  idlected  great  coyness  as  a  moans  of 
gaining  time.  Her  doubts  were  justified, 
llie  Duke  of  Anjou  failed  in  the  Netherlands, 
because  he  tried  to  override  the  constitution. 
Elizabeth  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
firm  alliance  with  France.  In  England  she 
was  exposed  to  the  incessant  plots  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  tried  to  raise  Ireland 
against  her.  In  1579  James  Fitzmaurice, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  landed  with 
Spanish  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Fort  of  Smerwick,  near  Kerry.  It  was  in- 
stantly besieged  by  the  deputy,  Lord  Orey  de 
Wilton,  and  was  driven  to  surrender,  whereon 
the  Spaniards  were  massacred  by  a  body  of 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Hatred  of  Spain  had  become  a 
principle  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and 
their  attempt  on  Ireland  was  mercilessly  put 
down.  Mure  active  than  soldiers  were  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  in  1580,  were  sent  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Catholics. 
With  unflinching  boldness  and  great  dexterity 
they  travelled  about  England,  and  organised 
the  Catholic  party.  Chief  of  these  Jesuits 
was  Campian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the  queen. 
The  Catholics  were  severely  persecuted,  and 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  England  was  quickened 
by  perpetual  suspicion.  A  plot  to  assassinate 
Elisabeth,  of  which  Francis  Throgmorton 
was  the  chief  agent,  was  discovered  in  1584, 
and  again  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  or- 
dered to  quit  Gngland.  The  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  Elizabeth  grew 
strong  among  the  people,  and  a  voluntary 
association  was  formed  for  her  defenoa  Its 
members  undertook  to  prosecute  to  death  all 
who  should  attempt  the  queen's  Ufe,  or  in 
whose  behalf  such  attempts  should  be  made. 
This  was  a  threat  against  Mary,  whose  death 
was  thus  sure  to  follow  immediately  on  the 
assaosination  of  Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostility  between  England 
and  Spain  was  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. France,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
religious  wars,  had  admitted  Spanish  influence, 
and  had  withdrawn  all  appearance  of  help 
from  the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth  found  it 
wise  to  send  help  to  the  Netherlands,  but  she 
sent  as  little  as  she  could.  She  never  believed 
that  tiiey  would  make  good  their  stand  against 
the  Spanish  power,  but  with  a  niggardly  hand 
she  helped  them  to  prolong  their  struggle.  In 
the  end  of  1585  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent 
to  Holland  with  English  troops.  Leicester 
did  httlo  more  than  besiege  Zutphen,  and 
Elizabeth  negotiated  with  Spain,  and  was 
ready  to  betray  the  Netherluids  if  thereby 
she  could  have  secured  peace.  Philip  II., 
however,  was  irritated  against  England,  both 
on  account  of  the  help  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  still  more  on  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  Spanish  trade  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A 
Spanish  invasion  of  England  was  imminent, 
and  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life  were  reso- 
lutely carried  on.  At  the  end  of  1586,  a 
plot,  contrived  by  Antony  Babington,  was 
discovered  by  the  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham.  He  allowed  it  to  proceed  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  which  implicated  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Then  Babington  was  executed, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try  Mary, 
who  was  found  guilty.  For  a  long  time 
Elizabeth  hesitated  to  put  Mary  to  death.  At 
last  she  signini  the  warrant,  but  gave  no 
orders  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
Mary  was  beheaded  in  February,  1587,  and 
Klizabeth  professed  that  it  was  done  without 
her  knowhidge.    She  tried  with  characteristic 


duplicity  to  rid  herself  of  persoiml  re^mi- 
biHty,  but  England  rejoiced  that  it  was  lic 
of  one  who  was  such  a  fertile  source  of  dang^ 
and  disturbance. 

Mary's  death  brought  the  Spaniah  invBaon 
nearer.  So  long  as  Mary  lived,  Philip  II. 
was  bound  to  fight  in  her  name ;  on  her  desUi 
he  put  forward  his  own  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  A  raid  of  Drake  on  Cadiz,  in  April 
1587.  stirred  Philip  II.  tog^reater  iniiignauon. 
In  May,  1588,  a  large  fleet,  known  as  "the 
Invincible  Armada,"  set  aail  for  F«ng1and.  Its 
huge  ships  were  ill-suited  to  the  task.  The 
preparations  for  a  junction  with  ships  from  the 
Netherlands  failed.  The  Armada  wms  throvn 
into  disorder  by  the  smaller  and  swifter  crait 
of  the  English.  A  storm  completed  its  di»- 
comtiture,  and  England  was  saved  from  s 
landing  on  ita  shores.  During  the  days  o( 
peril  Elizabeth  showed  great  courage,  and 
addressed  in  stirring  words  the  vulnnteers  vLu 
gathered  at  Tilbury.  She  was  personaDy 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  her  peoplt:. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  gave  an  impulse 
to  English  seamanship,  which  had  been  grow, 
ing  rapidly  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Thrti 
for  the  first  time  the  English  showed  tho^ 
qualities  which  have  secured  for  them  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  An  aggressive  war  against 
Spain  was  rapidly  planned,  and  the  Porta, 
guese  were  urged  to  revolt  from  Philip  II. 
In  1589  an  expedition  was  undertaken  agaisft 
Lisbon,  which  failed  in  its  main  object,  but 
convinced  the  English  that  Spain  was  not 
such  a  formidable  foe  as  they  had  thought 
From  this  time  English  privateers  emised  the 
Spanish  main  and  crippled  the  Spanish  txade. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  energetic  in  urging 
schemes  of  colonisation  in  opposition  to  Spain. 
In  1584  he  colonised  Virginia,  iriiich  hr 
called  after  the  Virgin  Queen.  In  1592  he 
penetrated  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in 
1595  to  Guiana.  Though  little  was  done  at 
the  time,  the  way  was  prepared  for  fnUxn 
efforts. 

Spain  was  beaten  back  both  in  France  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  okl 
age,  was  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  martial 
ardour  of  England  was  aroused,  and  the  Eaii 
of  Essex  was  eager  to  distinguish  him^ell 
In  1596  an  expedition  was  made  against  Qidiz. 
which  was  sacked  by  Essex.  Next  year  he  and 
Raleigh  set  out  on  what  was  known  as  **  The 
Island  Vovage,"  which  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  quarrels  between  the  two  command^^ 
Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  were  more  and  niv>re 
desirous  for  peace.  But  troubles  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  where  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrooe, 
gathered  together  the  tribes  of  Ulster,  and 
surprised  the  Fort  of  Blackwater.  In 
Ireland,  Elizabeth  found  occupation  for  the 
energy  of  Essex,  whose  ambition  was  bound- 
less and  whoso  popularity  was  great.  B<it 
Essex,  contrary  to  his  orders,  entored  int> 
negotiations  with  Tyrone,  and  oonchdAi 
peace.    When  he  returned  to   England  in 
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2599,  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
He  had  many  enemies,  and  was  disgraced, 
being  confined  as  a  prisoaer  in  his  own  house. 
At  Isst,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  made  a 
desperate  rising,  in  the  hopes  oi  getting  the 
queen  into  his  hands.  The  people  refused  to 
foibw  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  found 
l^uihy  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in 
February,  1601.  Elizabeth  sorely  felt  tho 
uet^eaaity  of  patting  Essex  to  death,  and  never 
quite  recovered  from  her  grief.  As  she  grew 
old  she  missed  the  homage  of  her  people.  The 
expenses  of  the  Irish  war  forced  her  to  apply 
to  Fuhament  for  money,  and  Parliament 
attacked  the  royal  giants  of  monopolies. 
Elizabeth  gave  way  with  good  grace,  and  her 
last  yeazB  saw  the  defeat  of  Tjrrone's  forces 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  1602.  Elizabeth  had  a 
growing  feeling  at  want  of  sympathy  between 
heiaelf  and  the  new  veneration  which  she  had 
fostered.  Uer  last  ouys  were  unhappy,  and 
she  died  in  March  23,  1603,  after  indicating 
tbe  King  of  Scotland  as  her  successor. 

Eliza&th  lived  in  perilous  times,  and  the 
fortunes  of  England  were  curious]^'  inter> 
voven  with  her  personal  security.  She  found 
England  diaoouiaged,  disunited,  and  poor; 
she  left  it  with  a  strong  national  spirit,  pros- 
perous, and  resolute.  Her  policy  was  shifty, 
but  her  meana  were  scanty.  She  knew  how 
to  choose  wise  advisers,  but  she  never  en- 
tirely trusted  them.  She  knew  how  to 
I>]ay  upon  human  weakness,  and  she  was 
better  served  at  smaller  cost  than  any  other 
tovereign.  England,  in  her  reign,  made 
great  advances  in  every  way,  and  then  first 
usomed  the  chief  charactenstics  which  still 
distinguish  it.  lliough  many  of  Elizabeth's 
doings  were  unworthy,  she  never  forgot  the 
interests  of  her  people,  and  she  never  lost 
their  afiection.  It  is  her  greatest  praise  that 
her  objects  were  those  of  her  people,  and  that 
Kngland  prospered  under  her  rule. 

Camden,  Hut  of  £liMib«tfc;  Nannton,  Frag- 
mtmta  Jbtyoiia;  Sir  John  Harrington,  Nitga 
Antiqimm:  CaUndar  q^  8tnU  Fapen;  Strriye, 
Li/§  ^  Parfur;  Fronde,  Bitt.  qf  Sng.  ;  HalUun, 
CmuC  Hist. ;  Oreen.  EM.  of  iiu  Ewgluh  PtopU; 
WiMNoer.  ixft  JmiMMt  d'EliMah§th  d'AngUttrre. 


tnna.  bj  lOaa  Tonge ;  Aikin,  Court  ^  Qu«tfn 
EliMoh^  [ML  C.] 

SUaabetlL  WoodTille,  Qub«n,  wife  of 

Edvaitl  IV.  (».  eirea  1431,  d.  1492),  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Woodville  (afterwards 
Earl  Elvers)  by  Jaoquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
widowof  John,  Buke  of  Bedford.  She  married 
fint,  about  1452,  Sir  John  Grey,  son  and  heir 
of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby.  He  died  in  1461, 
leaving  her  with  two  sons,  Thomas,  after* 
wards  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Richard.  The 
WoodviUes  and  the  Greys  were  alike  strong 
partisans  of  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  the  widow  of 
^ir  John  Grey  was  deprived  of  her  inheritance, 
and  obliged  to  remain  at  her  father's  house  at 
(^fton  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  she 
Bttde  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  IV.,  who 


privately  married  her  in  1464.  During  this 
period  of  Lancastrian  supremacy,  on  the  flight 
of  Edward  IV.  and  the  restoration  of  Henry 
YL,  Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  sanctuary, 
and  here  her  son  Edward  was  bom.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  had  once  more  to 
take  sanctuary,  being  alarmed  by  the  measures 
taken  by  Bichard  against  her  family.  She 
i-emained  in  sanctuary  with  her  daughters  till 
after  the  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection 
(in  which  she  was  implicated),  when,  in  1484, 
she  was  induced  to  leave  her  retreat,  and 
went,  with  her  remaining  children,  to  Richard. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  connived  at 
Richard's  scheme  for  marrying  her  eldest 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  had  lost  all 
hopes  in  Richmond;  but  this  plan  Richard 
was  obliged  to  give  up,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  EUzabetii  gladly  wedded  her 
daughter  to  the  victor  Henry.  For  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  peace, 
though  apparently  on  no  very  good  terms 
with  her  son-in-law. 

Elisabeth  of  Tork,  Qvben,  wife  of 

Henr>' VIL  {b.  1465,  rf.  1503),  was  the  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville.  After 
being  almost  betrothed  to  Richard  III.  she  was 
married  to  Henry  VIL,  somewhat  against 
her  will,  it  would  appear.  She  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  some  coldness  by  her  husband. 

SUa  (^llb)  (d,  617  f)  was  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  He  is  said  to 
have  come  (in  477)  with  his  three  sons, 
Cymen,  Whencing,  and  Cissa  to  Cymenesora, 
which  is  identified  by  Lappenberg  with 
Keynor  in  Selsea.  He  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Britons,  the  issue  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Having  obtained  reinforcements, 
Ella  captured  the  g^reat  fortress  of  Anderida 
(q.v.),  and  entirely  destroyed  the  British 
power  in  Sussex.  He  is  reckoned  by  Bede  as 
the  first  Bretwalda,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  we  consider  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  Germanic  possessions  in  Britain  at  that 
time,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  second  Bretwalda  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  is  curious  that  we  have  no  genealogy  of 
Ella  as  we  have  of  all  the  other  founders 
of  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain.  Ella 
is  said  to  have  reigned  forty  years,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Cissa.  [Bbet- 

WALJiA.] 

Bedp,  Hid.  Bcdewut.   Anglor.;  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronid*. 

Ellaadtme,  The  Battle  of  (823),  was 
fought  between  the  Mercians,  under  Beom- 
wulf,  and  the  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert, 
and  resulted  in  a  total  rout  of  the  former.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Allington,  near  Ames- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire. 

Elmet  was  the  name  of  a  little  British 
kingdom  situated  between  Leeds  and  York, 
which  retained  its  independence  till  it  was 
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oonqnered  by  Edwin,  and  annexed  to  Nor* 
thumbria  about  625. 

EluhaiiX,  Thomas  op  {d.  eirea  1426),  was 
a  monk  of  St  Augustine*B,  Canterbur}',  and 
afterwards  Prior  of  Le}^n,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. He  wrote  a  Life  of  Henry  V.,  and  a 
Siitory  of  the  Monastery  of  St,  Augtutinee 
from  696  to  1191.  Both  these  works  have 
been  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Elphiiuitoxie,  Mountstuakt  {b.  1779, 
d,  1859),  was  sent  to  India  as  a  writer  in  1795. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Resident  at  Poonah.  He  was  present  at 
Assve.  After  the  war  he  became  British 
Resident  at  Nag^ore.  In  1807  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Cabul.  In  1810,  on  his  return, 
he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Poonah.  Ho 
fought  the  battle  of  Kirkee  in  1817,  when 
Bajee  Rao  attacked  the  British  Residency. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Poonah  territory ;  and  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  in  1819.  In  1827  he  returned 
to  Enghmd.  In  1834  he  was  offered  the 
Governor-Generalship,  but  refused.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  uneventful,  and  he  died  peace- 
fully in  his  eightieth  year. 

Kaye,  Indton  Oi^rs;  Elphinstone's  Memoirt 
(ISBi). 

Ely,  The  Islb  op,  was  orisnnall^  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  fen  land.  It  owes  its  chief  fame  to 
the  great  abbey  which  was  founded  there  by 
St.  Etheldreda  in  673.  In  970  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  settled  with  Benedictines,  having  been, . 
a  hundred  years  previously,  destroyed  by 
the  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Herewaid 
formed  his  Court  of  Refuge,  which  in  1071 
was  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
1108  Ely  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  and 
the  surrender  of  Kenilworth,  some  of  the 
barons  escaped  to  Ely,  but  their  stronghold 
was  taken  by  Prince  Edward  in  1267. 

Smancipationy  Catholic.  [Catholic 
Emancipation.] 

Emanoipation,  Nbo&o.  [Slatb Trade.] 

Emigratioil,  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  used 
for  the  departure  of  persons  from  a  country  with 
a  highly  organised  society  and  thick  popula- 
tion to  settle  in  one  with  abundance  of  un- 
cultivated Boil.  The  word  is  opposed,  never- 
theless, to  colonisation,  which  implies  rather 
the  first  settlement  iu  a  new  land,  whereas 
emigration  signifies  that  the  country  of  which 
it  is  the  object  has  already  made  some  advance 
in  civilisation.  Hence  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense  cannot  be  said  to  have  system- 
atically begun  in  England  previous  to  1815, 
on  the  termination  of  the  great  war  with 
the  French  Empire.  In  that  year  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  was  only  2,081;   in   the 


following  year  it  had  increased  to  12,510,  and 
it  was  34,987  in  1819.    The  average  annusl 
number  of  those  who  emigrated  in  the  tea 
years  from  1826  to  1834  was  60,304 ;  from 
1836  to  1844  it  was  76,923,  thus  showinsr  a 
steady  rise,  though  there  was  a  drop  during 
the  first  half  of  the  latter  decade.    Daring 
the  five  years  ending  1863  the  avenge  tuk 
as  high  as  323,002,  an  exceptional  rate,  pro- 
bably due  to  such  extraordinary  causes  as  the 
Irish  famine,  the  guld  discoveries  in  Aostraiii 
and  California,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  America  through  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  in  England.    The  average  nnk  to 
nearly  a  half  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in 
1860,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  was  raging,  the  total 
was  only  91,770.    In  1870  it  was  256.940;  in 
1879  it  was  217,163,  and  332,294  in  1880,  the 
increase  being  chiefly  of  Irish  emigrants,  and 
their  destination  the  United  States.     The 
countries  to  which  our  emigration  is  chiefly 
directed  are  British  North  America,  the  Umttti 
States,  and  Australia.    The  first  of  these  w&» 
in  favour  until  1836,  after  which  the  ont< 
break  ox  the  Canadian  rebellion,  the  pre- 
ference of  the  enormously  increasing  number 
of  Irish  emigrants  for  American  institutionsi 
together  wiui  other  and  more  general  causes, 
turned  the  scale ;  nor  is  it  to  be  antidpated 
that  the  recent  development  of  agriculture  in 
Manitoba  will  be  able  to  equalise  nnmben 
which  in  1881  were  respectively  176,104  and 
23,9 1 2.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  Scottb 
emigrate  less  readily  than  the  other  inhabttanti 
of  the  British  Isles ;  the  numbers  in  1880  were 
111,846  English,   93,641   Irish,  and   22,056 
Scotch,  and  there  were  also  100,369  foreigners, 
chiefl  v  Germans,  who  sailed  from  British  ports. 
The  fact  that  emigration  was  pioneered  by 
the  ipovementa  of  whole  communities  driven 
forth  by  religious  persecution,  and  bound  for 
unknown  and  uncivilised  lands,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  earlier  emigration 
to  base  itself  on  organised  schemes.    Thas 
Wakefield*s  scheme  of  combined  emigration 
had  its  prototypes  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  afterwards  in  the  ill-fated  Darien  expedi- 
tion.   Now,  however,  the  settled  condition  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  colonies  rendfn 
such  precautions  unnecessary,  except,  as  in  it^* 
case  of  Mr.  Tuke*s  recent  plan,  when  dealmg 
with  a  pauperised  and  helpless  class  like  tho 
Western  Irish.    All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transit  and 
reception  of  individuals.     This  first  re^Mm- 
sibility  was  placed  in  1831  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emigration   CotHmietion,    part   of   whO'< 
duties  was  to  distribute  useful  inforaiatioD. 
and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  IVade.    It  was  regulated  bv  law  in  various 
Faeeengeri    Acts  providing   for  the  oomfoit 
and  protection  of  emigrants,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1836,  and  those  now  in  force  io 
1856  and  1863.     The  welfare  of  settlers  is 
watched  over  in  the  colonies  by  goroanunaU 
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immigTatioii  agents,  who  are  bound  to  supply 
all  ixtfonoation  free  of  coet,  and  this  system 
ifl  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  States. 
It  is  neceflBary  to  discuss  here  the  economical 
oqiects  of  State  emigration.  It  has  been 
frequently  adopted  as  a  relief  for  pauperism, 
notably  by  the  Foot  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834,  and  the  /mA  Lamd  Ad  of  1880.  On 
the  other  aide^  the  colonies  have  offered 
tmosual  and  artificial  advantages  in  order  to 
secure  manual  labour :  thus,  New  South  Wales 
about  1830  started  a  bounty  system,  by  which 
oontractors  who  introduced  immigrants  re- 
ctived  so  much  per  head;  and  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is 
applied  by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Board 
(a  department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  estab- 
lished in  1S49)  to  the  introduction  of  labourers. 
The  upset  price  of  land  is  also  placed  as  low 
as  possible.  There  is  another  and  darker  side 
of  the  emigration  question,  namely,  the  intro- 
duction into  our  colonies  of  inferior  races, 
such  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  which  will 
have  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  future. 

Wakefielil,  AH  of  CoioniM/atum :  Sir  O.  C. 
Lewis,  OovammtnJt  of  DnMndtneUs;  Goldwin 
Smith.  Tht  Bmpin;  Xmght,  Political  Cyelo- 
T«Bdia,  Sound  rtatictical  and  general  informa- 
tioD  can  be  obtained  from  the  Statuman*»  Ym,t 
itook and  the  Colonioi  OfflctUA.      [L.  C.  S.] 


Kpirey  Relations  with  the.  Cut  off 
from  t&  Roman  Empire  by  the  English  Con- 
quest, Britain  began  again  to  have  dealings 
with  the  *<  world  state,"  when  Christianity  and 
political  consolidation  had  renewed  civilisa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
Mercian  overlords  of  the  eighth  century  cor- 
responded on  equal  terms  with  the  great 
house  that  was  soon  to  restore  the  glory  of 
the  Cassars.  Charles  the  Great's  jealousy  of 
Offa  led  to  his  support  of  the  exiled  Egbert 
of  Wessexy  whose  accession  to  the  West 
Saxon  throne  must  have  strengthened  the 
rektions  of  the  two  powers,  and  who  may 
have  found  in  the  Carolingian  Empire  a 
model  for  imitation.  The  presence  of  learned 
men  like  Alcuin  in  Charles's  court  had  a 
similar  tendency.  The  correspondence  of 
Ethelwulf  with  Louis  the  Pious,  whose  grand- 
daughter he  afterwards  married,  kept  up  the 
connection.  Athelstan's  sister's  marriage  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  his  support  of  Louis 
^*Ultramarinus,"  continued  the  dealings  with 
the  Carolingian  house,  even  when  empire 
had  almost  stepped  from  it.  English  dealings 
vith  the  Saxon  Emperors  were  still  more 
intimate.  Henry  the  Fowler  married  his  son 
Otto  to  Athelstan's  sister,  and  Giesebracht 
points  out  the  similarity  of  Henry's  power  in 
Gennany  and  that  of  the  West  Saxon  over- 
lords in  England,  and  even  suggests  conscious 
imitation.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  Otto  aspired  to  a  far  higher 
power  than  his  father.  But  if  Henry  copied 
Athelstan,  the  second  coronation  of  Edgar  at 


Bath  as  *'  Emperor  of  Britain"  suggests  that 
that  monarch  aspired  to  rival  Otto's  crowning 
by  John  XII.  The  assumption  of  Imperii 
titles  by  the  gr^eat  early  English  kings  shows 
that  the}'  aimed  at  least  at  absolute  equality 
in  dignity  with  the  Emperors.  It  is  remark- 
able that  under  such  circumstances  g^ood 
relations  were  maintained.  The  innumerable 
coincidences  of  law  and  usage  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire,  though  in  the  mam 
instances  of  parallel  development  rather  than 
of  influence,  may  in  some  cases  illustrate  the 
effects  of  this  constant  intercourse.  The 
Norman  Conquest  allied  England  with  the 
Papacy,  but  the  continuity  of  the  national 
tradition  soon  tended  to  re-unite  English 
king  and  Roman  Emperor  in  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Hildebrandine  Papac}'.  William 
I.  and  Henry  I.'s  contest  with  Anselm  is  the 
English  reflection  of  the  Investiture  Contest. 
But  the  superior  prudence  of  the  English 
monaxchs  avoided  that  direct  breach  with  the 
Church  which  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  in 
Germany.  Even  marriage  alliances,  such  as 
that  between  Matilda  and  Henry  V.,  did  not 
result  in  joining  England  with  the  Empire  in 
its  extreme  measures,  but  rather  led  to  the 
Concordat  of  Worms,  which  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  Anselm  had  anticipated. 
With  Henry  II.  begins  another  period  of 
still  closer  relations.  Henceforth  the  Imperial 
alliance  becomes  one  of  the  permanent  tradi- 
tions of  our  mediffival  foreign  policy.  Henry 
married  his  daughter  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
instituted  close  friendship  with  the  Gnelfic 
house  without  impairing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  rival  Hohenstaufen  on  the  Imperial 
throne.  In  fact,  Frederick  Barbarossa's  con- 
test with  Alexander  III.  necessarily  produced 
close  relations  with  Henry,  engaged  in  his 
struggle  with  Becket.  Only  the  prudence  of 
his  advisers  prevented  Henry  being  bound  by 
his  ambassaaors  to  support  Barbarossa's  schis- 
matic Pope.  The  Third  Crusade  was  entered 
into  by  iVederick  as  by  Richard  I.,  although 
the  English  monarch  had  given  a  home  to  his 
nephew  Otto  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion 
had  driven  him  from  Germany.  Hence  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  Richard's 
captivity  on  his  return,  and  humiliating  sur- 
render of  the  Imperial  crown  of  Britain  to  the 
German  Emperor.  Henceforth,  hostility  to 
the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  became  the  great 
principle  of  Richard  and  John's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  battle  of  Bouvines  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guelflc  line,  and 
the  house  opposed  to  England  became  undis- 
puted Emperors.  Gradually  the  strong  bonds 
of  connection  were  renewed,  and  the  sister  of 
Henry  III.  became  the  bride  of  Frederick  II. 
All  England  watched  with  keen  interest  that 
Emperor's  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  though 
Henry  himself  was  too  much  bound  by  his 
papal  connection  and  personal  religious 
scruples  to  give  him  any  help.  But  so  long 
as  lus  nephew  remained  alive  as  Frederick's 
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heir,   Henry   refused  to  join  in   the  papal 
cruaade    against    the    Hohenstaufen.       His 
acceptance  of  the  Sicilian  throne  for  Edmund 
of  Lancaster  was  only  when  his  sLster's  son 
was  dead.    But  the  great  connection  between 
England  and  the  Empire  in  this  reign  is  the 
election  of   Richard   of   Cornwall,  Henry's 
brother,  as  King  of  the  Homans.    Though 
never  master  of  Q^rmany,  Richard  was  yet 
the  most  powerful  of  the  claimants  during 
the  Great  Interregnum.     His  influence  led 
directly  to    the   close  commercial    dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hanaa.    He  ob- 
tained for  his  brother  great  privileges  for  the 
Stoelyard,  and  imported  Harz  miners  to  work 
the  tin  mines  of  his  Comish  earldom.    But 
with  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  the  glory 
of  the  Empire  had  departed:  though  in  its 
weakness,  as  in  its  strength,  it  adhered  to  its 
English  connection.      Rudolf  of  Hapsbarg 
had  a  scheme  for  renewing  the  middle  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Edward  I.  Adolf  of 
Nassau  served  as  a  hireling  in  the  army  of 
that  same  monarch ;  Louis  of  Bavaria  was 
closely  allied  with  Edward  III.    They  married 
sisters,  and  had  in  the  French  king  and  the 
Avignon  Popes  common  objects  of  hostility. 
At  Ooblenz,  in  1338,  Louis  made  Edward 
Imperial  Vicar.      But  the  quarrel  for  the 
Hamault  succession  broke  up  a  friendship 
which  Louis*  weakness  made  unprofitable  to 
England.    Even  then  he  found  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, William  of  Ockham,  a  warm  defender 
of  his  theoretical  claims.     The  Luxemburg 
house  now  acquired  the  Empire,  and  their 
alliance  with  France  brought  a  new  coolness 
between  England  aud  the  Empire,  that  was 
not  fully    ended    till    Richard  II.  married 
Wenzel*s  sister,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  [Bokbmxa, 
Rblatxons   with.]    The  friendship  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  Henry  v.,  their  common  religious 
and  European  policy,  was  a  fitting  crown 
to  the  mediffival  dealings  of  England  and 
the   Empire ;    for    after    Sigismund's    last 
assertion  of  the  international  power  of  the 
Empire  at  Constance,  that  splendid  theory 
ceaoed  to  have  any  practical  working.    Eng- 
land continued  the   friend  of  the  nominal 
Emperors,  but  it  is  with  the  rulers  of  here- 
dita[ry  dominions,  not  with  the  nominal  Em- 
perors, that  these  dealings  really  occurred. 
[Buhouicdy,  Relations  with.]    Charles  V., 
who  for  a  time  aspired  to  a  renewal  of  the  Im- 
perial power,  inherited  not  only  the  Imperial, 
but  the  Burgundian  and  Spanish  alliances  of 
England,  and  was  thus  united  to  her  by  a 
triple  bond.    Even  this  was  sundered  by  the 
Reformation,  though  the  old  Imperial  alliance 
may  be  regarded  as  renewed  in  tke  dealinss  of 
England  with  the  German  Protestants.    With 
the    rise  of  Louis  XIV.^s  ascendency,  the 
Anglo-Imperial  alliance  is  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued with  few  breaks  till  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1806.     [At'STKiA,  Rblations  with.] 

Paoli,  BnglUeh§  Qesehiehi^,  brinn  oat  very 
clearly  the  general  deaUoirs  of  Bngund  and  the 


Bmpive  in  mediMval  times ;  Qlasshriclifa  Om 
Dnhch^  KaimrtBU  and  Yon  Baomer'ft  QmAiddt 
d0r  Eohmuiauf§n  may  be  referred  to  for  man 
detailed  information.  [T  F  T1 


^  IMOlLv  8u  Richard  (d.  1510),  was  the 
son  ox  a  tradesman  at  Towoester.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Henry  YIL,  who  employed  him 
in  public  duties,  and  especially  in  financud 
affairs.  Together  with  Dudley,  Empson  was 
the  chief  agent  of  the  illegal  or  quasi-legal 
extortion  of  Henry's  reign.  He  incurred 
great  unpopularity  in  conseattenoe,  and  wis 
executed  with  Dudley  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  leign.    [Dudlsy.] 

Encl08lir08.    [Common  Lands.] 

SngaganiMlt,  Thb,  1647,  waa  a  name 
given  to  a  compact  made  at  Newport,  in 
the  Ide  of  Wight,  with  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners, by  whidi  Charles  I.  engaged  to  sap- 
port  the  Covenant  and  the  F^byterian 
party;  the  CovenanteiB,  on  the  other  hand, 
promising  to  assist  him  against  the  Parlia- 
ment.   [Cma&lbs  I.] 

EnglefielaU  Thb  Battlb  of  (871),  fought 
between  the  English,  under  the  etudorman 
Ethelwulf,  and  the  Danes,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former — Sidroo,  one  of  the 
Danish  iarls,  being  slain.  Englefield  is  a 
village  m  Berkdiire,  about  six  miles  west  of 
Reacung. 

English  Conquest  of  Britsin,  Thi. 

A  dose  connection  is  discernible  between 
the  differing  forms  of  Roman  power  in  the 
island  and  the  history  of  this  great  movement. 
From  the  cessation  of  that  power  in  its  tem- 
poral form  sprang  the  conditions  that  gave  it 
birth ;  with  the  mtroduction  of  the  spiritual 
form  it  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  whose  b^ 
ginning  may  be  taken  as  marking  not  mcrelj 
its  complete  success,  but  its  virtual  ending:. 
As  an  historical  landscape,  ther^ore,  it  ihat 
be  said  to  lie  between  the  year  410,  the  datf 
of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  officials,  and 
596,  that  of  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine. 
But  these  dates  enclose  the  darkest  period 
of  British  history ;  next  to  nothing  that  » 
trustworthy  has  been  recorded  of  the  detaili^ 
of  the  Conquest;  and  notwithstanding  th<* 
huge  contributions  that  genius  and  scholsr- 
ship  have  made  to  the  subject  of  late  yeaif, 
the  fraction  of  solid,  or  even  probable^  fact 
remains  as  meagre  as  ever.  And  our  heA 
authorities  differ  as  widely  as  men  can  diifer 
regarding  the  value  and  interpretation  of  th« 
fragmentary  and  confused  accounts  th^t 
tradition  preserved  among  the  oonquerors; 
between  qualified  acceptance  and  almost  un- 
qualified rejection  our  most  masterly  historical 
intellects  are  divided.  An  account  of  any 
exactitude  is  impossible. 

When  the  auUiorities  of  the  Empire  paxtAl 
with  the  trust  of  defending  Britain,  thev  left 
to  the  inhabitants  their  exo^ent  military 
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organioation,  which  had  hitherto  held  in 
cheek  or  repelled  the  variouB  aaaailants  of  the 
prorince.  At  first  the  Bomanised  Britons 
showed  aozne  capacity  for  working  it  ^m 
their  own  reeoorces;  armies  of  their  own 
niong,  led  by  chiefs  of  their  own  blood,  seem 
to  have  stepped  into  the  vacant  positions,  and 
maintained  the  system  of  di^ences  that  Borne 
had  created  in  comparative  efficiency.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  was  the  line  of  for- 
tresses that  kept  goaid  upon  the  Saxon 
shore,  along  which  we  most  penevering,  re- 
lentlesB,  and  formidable  enemies  of  Britain, 
the  Saxons,  had  been  prowling  in  their 
** keels"  for  generations,  plan&ring  and 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  possibly 
fbrnung  scattered  settlements  upon  them. 
The  Hberated  Britons  naturally  continued 
apoa  this  harassed  frontier  the  vigilance  their 
Roman  masters  had  before  observed;  and 
the  office  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  8hore» 
hitherto  perhaps  the  most  responsible  in  the 
Goontry,  is  thought  to  have  been  retained^ 
aad  to  have  been  first  filled  under  the  altered 
drcomstanoes  by  one  Ambrosius,  or  Emrys, 
whose  faithful  dischatrge  of  his  trust  appeavs 
to  have  won  him  the  lavish  admiration  of  his 
ooontrymen.  It  would  seem  that  under  lus 
gnidanoe  the  Britons  gave  some  promise  of 
ability  to  maintain  their  position. 

Soon,  however,  the  pro^)ect  darkened.  The 
Avfol  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  island 
which  Roman  valour  and  skill  had  so  long 
kept  back  again  approached,  and  the  neces- 
sary warlike  vigour  and  civU  virtue  for 
coping  with  it  were  no  longer  forthcoming* 
Alter  a  brief  quiescence,  the  old  inveteiato 
f oes  of  Bomaniaed  Britain  swarmed  again  to 
the  attack;  the  Picts  from  the  Noitk,  the 
Scots  from  Ireland,  descended  on  her 
towns  and  fields,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
nun  wherever  they  went  Above  all,  the 
German  "Nook"  sent  forth  in  new  abundance 
its  untiring  bands  of  hardy  and  mereileas  ad- 
▼eotoren — called  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes, 
bat  aoon  to  bear  the  common  name  of  English 
->who  sailed  up  and  down  the  eastern  (^Da8t, 
and  famding  at  unguarded  places,  pillaged  and 
plundered  almost  unchecked.  Th^  the 
looHo-jointed  political  and  military  organisa- 
tion (k  the  Britons  fell  to  pieces ;  civil  discord 
Ittralysed  the  state;  the  struggles  of  rival 
princes— tyrants,  as  they  were  called — the 
rage  of  (actions,  wasted  the  strength  of  the 
people;  famine  and  pestilence  thinned  their 
ranks ;  and  the  little  hardihood  that  Roman 
rule  had  left  in  the  native  character  thus 
nuMed  its  small  measure  of  effect  The  fit- 
f ol  efforts  of  isolated  chieftains  to  stem  the 
torrent  ot  calamity  having  proved  unavailing, 
it  would  seem  that  the  southern  Britons  were 
tempted  to  try  the  ooune  of  making  allies  of 
one  class  of  their  assailants  against  the  other, 
^  applied  to  the  Saxons  for  help.  The  Saxons 
(lime  to  their  help,  nothing  loth,  and  so  got 
within  the  defences  of    the    Saxon  Shore, 


secured  their  footing  in  the  land,  and  after 
driving  back  the  Hcts  and  Scots,  quickly 
found  a  pretext  for  turning  their  arms  against 
their  hosts,  and  wrested  from  them  a  con- 
Biderable  share  of  the  soil  they  had  come  to 
defend. 

Whether  such  was  the  actual  form  of  tho 
event  or  not,  we  may  accept  as  an  historical  fact 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (460, 
449,  or  earlier),  an  alien  race  of  German 
origin  seized  upon  a  part  of  south-eastern 
Britain  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  keeping  it, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which,  cheerfully 
and  promptly  followed  by  their  kinsfolk,  led 
to  the  complete  transfer  from  a  substantially 
Celtic  to  a  substantially  Teutonic  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  that  is  now 
called  England.  Later  records  give  us  a  few 
names  of  men  and  scraps  of  incidents  belong- 
ing to  this  momentous  process,  which  can 
hiurdly  be  altogether  fictitious.  According  to 
theee,  Kent,  &e  first-fruits  of  German  cun- 
ning and  during,  was  conquered  and  occupied 
by  Jutish  warriors  between  449  and  473 ; 
Sussex  by  Saxon  between  477  and  491; 
Wessex  by  Saxon  and  Jutish  between  496  and 
619 ;  and  in  part  simultaneously  with  these, 
in  part  after  them,  and  till  about  660,  the 
other  communities  and  states  of  the  same 
origin — Middlesex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  the 
miscellany  of  settlements  that  ultimately 
coalesced  into  Merda,  and  Deira,  and  Bemi- 
cia — were  founded,  some  by  Saxons,  some  by 
Angles,  and  some  by  both.  But  shadowy  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  the 
sottihem  settlements,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
northern  settlements  we  know  nothing.  The 
first  sight  that  we  get  of  theee  is  after  they 
have  ^come  fully  established  and  powerful 
organisations.  Within  a  century  after  their 
first  landing  in  force  the  terrible  strangers  had 
got  into  their  exclusive  poesesMion  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island  south  of  the  Forth. 

The  whole  of  this  land  was  won  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  Throughout,  the  work  of 
conquest  was  in  substance  a  mere  killing  and 
taking  possession ;  fields  of  slaughter,  sackings 
of  cities,  massacre  and  depopulation,  spoiling 
and  burning  of  homesteads,  leading  into  cap- 
tivity, every  conceivable  shame  and  horror 
that  can  befall  a  race  make  the  history  of 
eastern  Britain  during  this  time;  the  indis- 
tinct lamentations  of  the  vanquished,  the 
more  definite  traditions  of  the  victors,  concur  in 
proving  this.  From  the  British  side  Gildas 
exclaims,  "  Some  were  caught  in  the  hills  and 
slaughtered,  others  were  worn  out  with 
hunger,  and  yielded  to  a  life-long  slavery. 
Some  passed  across  the  sea ....  others  trusted 
their  lives  to  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  forests,  and  rocks  of  the  sea.*'  From  the 
English  side  we  learn  such  facts  as  that,  in 
473,  "the  Welsh  fied  the  English  as  fire;" 
that  in  491  the  South  Saxons  "  slew  all  that 
dwelt  within  **  Anderida,  "  nor  was  as  much 
as  one  Briton  left  alive ;  '*  that  in  608  Cerdic 
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and  Cjmric  "slew  a  British  king  and  five 
thousand  men  with  him.*'  And  the  name 
"Flame-bearer,"  given  in  Welsh  hteratiire 
to  a  Bemician  king  (Ida  orTheodric),  is  fear- 
fully expressiye. 

Not  &at  the  career  of  the  conquerors  was 
one  of  unbroken  success.  Now  and  then  the 
freneied  resistance  of  the  Britons  checked, 
perhaps  even  beat  back,  the  advance  of  the 
English ;  one  illustrious  British  hero,  Arthur, 
bv  a  life  of  valiaut  deeds,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  fame  now  almost  entirely  poetical,  and  one 
splendid  victory  postponed  the  fatal  day  for 
the  Britons  of  the  west.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  island  he  fought,  the  fact  of  his 
fighting  nobly  against  the  invaders  is  now 
generally  admitt^  [Arthur]  ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mont  BcukmicM  U16  or  420),  whatever  its 
site,  whether  gained  by  Arthur  or  another, 
was  undoubtedlv  a  defeat  for  the  English,  and 
secured  the  Welsh  a  breathing-space  of  some 
length.  But  neither  devoted  courage  nor 
fiashes  of  success  could  save  British  ci\'ilisa- 
tion  from  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  it 
like  a  iate ;  the  onward  march  of  the  ruthless 
German  swordsmen  was  arrested,  only  to 
jbegin  anew  after  a  time  with  undiminished 
ferocity. 

This  fresh  advance,  which  began  about  660, 
and  carried  the  West  Saxon  arms  to  the 
Severn,  and  almost  to  the  Dee,  has  this  special 
interest:  that  the  persons  and  events  that 
belong  to  it  are  unmibtakably  historical. 
Whatever  misgivings  we  may  have  about 
Hengist,  Cissa,  aiid  Cerdic,  we  cannot  but 
feel  confident  that  Ceawlin  and  Guthwine 
really  lived,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  former 
at  Deorham  (577),  and  of  the  latter  at  Bed- 
ford (571),  were  really  achievemente.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  area  of  permanent  English 
occupation  was  much  extended  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  these  princes ;  it  had  certainly  now 
reached  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  manner  of  the  conquest  is  well  expressed 
by  Bishop  Stubbs: — "The  conquest  of 
Britain  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  separate 
expeditions,  long  continued,  and  perhaps,  in 
point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected, 
and  independent  of  one  another.  It  was 
conducted  by  single  chieftains,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  they 
attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to 
amalgamate  with  them  nor  to  tolerate  their 
continued  existence.*'  This  last  statement  is 
not  undisputed.  While  one  school  of  his* 
torians  has  no  doubt  of  the  utter  effiicement 
not  merely  of  the  British  nation,  but  even  of 
the  British  population  throughout  the  con- 
quered districte,  another  maintains  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  conquered  must 
have  been  spared  and  that  their  descendanto 
ultimately  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors ;  that,  in  fact,  modern  England  is 
not  an  exclusively  Teutonic,  but  largely  a 
Celtic,  nationality.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  practice  of  the  conquerors  varied: 


while  extermination  was  the  rule  in  their 
earlier  conquests,  they  allowed  many  excep- 
tions to  it  as  the  tide  of  war  went  west.  Bat 
of  the  substantial  effacement  of  British  civili- 
sation there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  in  thii 
respect  the  conquest  was  simply  a  destroying 
deluge  of  barbarism,  that  swept  away  almMt 
every  trace  of  the  greatness  Uiat  once  had 
been. 

aUdM,  D$  Saeidio  Britonum:  Kenshu. 
Miatoria  BriConum ;  The  Anglo-SoMom  Ckrmneit ; 
J.  R.  Oreeo,  Tk$  Makiitg  ^  JBtuIami.  Elton. 
Origtiu  o/  fn^lisH  flMtory.  [J.  R.] 

EngliJlhry,  pRssBirrMSKT  of,  va«  a 
system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
whereby  if  a  man  were  found  murdered,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  was  a  Norman,  and  the 
hundred  fined  aocordinglv,  unless  it  was  proved 
otherwise.  It  fell  into  disuse  about  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  the  two  races  having  mixed  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  ay 
who  was  an  Englishman  and  who  was  a 
Norman.  It  was  net,  however,  finsUv 
aboUshed  till  1339. 

Diologiw  d«  Soacoario,  i.,  cap.  10 ;  Stobbs,  Stl«.i 
CKaxUn^  p.  196. 

Eocha  Burdhe,  or  **The  Yellow. 
Haired,"  succeeded  his  father,  Aidan,  as  King 
of  Dahriada,  606.  In  629,  the  year  of  bis 
death,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Fedhacoin, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  side  of  the  Cruithoagh, 
against  his  own  son,  Oonadh  Cerr,  in  whoM 
favour  he  had  resigned  Dalriada  on  the  8c> 
quisition  of  the  province  of  Qalloway.    [I)aX/> 

KIADA.] 

Equity.    [Chancbky.] 


,^  Thb,  were  so  called  becanw 
they  held  the  views  of  the  Swiss  theoloinui 
Erastus  (1624—83)  on  the  inability  of  the 
Church  to  exercise  discipline  by  censure, 
excommunication,  &c.;  its  province  being, 
according  to  their  theory,  conjined  to  teach- 
ing. There  never  was  an  actual  sect  of 
Erastians  in  England ;  but  their  ideas  on 
Church  government  were  advocated  by  many 
leading  divines,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (1643 — 49)  were  represented  by  th<* 
powerful  eloquence  of  Whitolocke,  l2ght- 
foot,  and  Selden.  A  proposition,  howerer. 
condemnatory  of  their  doctrines  was  carritsi 
almost  unanimously,  and,  though  the  **  Oiap* 
ter  of  Church  Censures"  in  which  it  occiixs 
was  never  formally  ratified  by  Parliament* 
Erastianism  failed  from  that  time  to  take 
deep  root.  In  Scotland  the  word  is  oft«n 
vaguely  used  by  extreme  Presbyterians  u  a 
term  of  reproach  against  the  more  moderate 
party ;  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  disputes  which  resulted  in  the  soceision 
of  the  Free  Church. 

Collior.  £f eUiuueieal  HM. ;  Bc^cm  and  BeBB«t, 
Hi«t.  0/  DtMmt;  Chalm«n,  i;^«aad  fFrttM^. 

Srrol,  Francis,  Earl  of  (<I.  1631),  vaf 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  **  Spanish    Blanks.*'     He  was  con- 
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vertod  to  the  Romiah.  Church  by  a  Jesuit 
ntiined  Father  Edrnond  Hay,  but  in  1697, 
found  it  to  his  interest  to  return  to  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 
his  forfeiture. 


aiie»TH0iCAs,  LoBD  {b.  1760,  d.  1823), 
the  third  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
Hnd  8t.  Andrews  University.  At  the  age  of 
foTirteen  he  entered  the  navy,  but  after  four 
yean,  disgusted  at  not  being  promoted,  he 
exchanged  the  navy  for  the  army.  After 
iKiTen  years  in  his  new  profession,  he  left  it 
to  enter  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1778  both 
took  his  degree  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  first  brid  was  held  in  defence  of  Captain 
fiaillie,  a  naval  officer  who  had  been 
doomed  by  the  ministry  for  daring  to  expose 
the  abuses  permitted  by  the  Admiralty. 
£rskine*s  fame  was  maae  at  once^  and 
vad  confirmed  in  the  following  January 
by  his  brilliant  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel 
in  court-martial,  which  was  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  his  equally  powerful  speech 
OQ  behalf  of  Lord  GKeorge  Gordon.  In 
November,  1783,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth,  and  did  his  utmost  in 
.«apport  of  Fox's  India  BilL  His  fame  is 
specially  connected  with  his  constant  efforts 
to  establish  the  rights  of  juries  in  libel 
cues.  In  1794  he  made  a  bold  stand 
against  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
wbicb  it  was  attempted  to  lay  down  in  the 
trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  ThelwalL 
For  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  recognised 
u  leader  in  the  courts  at  Westminster 
and  was  in  all  State  trials  to  be  found 
retained  for  the  defence.  In  Parliament  he 
^aa  a  firm  supporter  of  Fox,  and  followed 
him  in  his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
House.  Addington  offered  him  a  place  as 
Attorney-General  in  1801,  but  Erskine 
declined  it.  On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  ministry  in  1806, 
&skine  received  the  Chancellorship.  During 
his  short  tenure  of  that  office  he  had  the 
aatis&ction  of  announcing  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  For 
the  fifteoi  years  after  retiring  from  office 
in  1807,  he  took  little  part  in  politics. 
On  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  broke 
away  reluctantly  from  his  long-standing 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent,  because 
he  felt  bound  to  support  the  cause  of  a 
woman  whom  he  considered  to  be  innocent  and 
injured, 

EmUne,  Spteckm ;  Foas,  Judgea  of  England ; 
HoUand,  If  cm.  oftk*  Liberid  Party ;  Brougham, 
SkeUkf;  ^nttvUU  Papera ;  Walpole,  flUt.  of 
Eng.  from  181S  ;  StaUTridU, 

Eschaat  (from  the  Norman-French  r«<;/i«^; 
tfhion,  to  fall)  means  the  reversion  of  land  to 
thft  lord.  It  could  happen  in  two  ways : 
(V  per  defoetum  »anguinis,  through  want  of 
heirs;  or  (2)  per  delictum  tenentitf  through 
the  crime  of  the  tenant,  in  oases  of  treason 


or  felony ;  the  distinction  between  it  and  for- 
feiture (q.v.)  being,  that  the  first  is  regarded 
as  a  natural  event,  the  second  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  It  affected 
tenants  in  fee-simple  only.  The  law  of 
escheats  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans,  and,  in  the  troubled  state  oi  the 
times,  it  was  not  imusual  for  the  estates  of 
some  great  noble  to  fall  to  the  crown.  They 
either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
king,  under  the  title  of  an  honour,  and  were  • 
administered  like  a  shire,  or  wore  granted  out 
again  as  an  hereditary  fief.  In  the  first  case, 
the  inmiediate  tenants  were  protected  by 
Magna  Charta  horn  being  treated  as  tenants-  . 
in-chief  to  the  crown,  and  need  only  pay 
such  dues  as  they  would  have  owed  to  their 
mesne  lord.  The  wanton  bestowal  of  escheated 
lands  upon  favourites  and  relations  was  a 
frequ^it  charge  against  weak  kings  like 
Henr}'  III.  and  Riduird  II.,  while  Edward  II. 
in  1309  was  accused  of  depriving  men  of 
their  lands  who  had  a  perfectly  g(K>d  title,  a 
practice  which  the  royal  officers  of  Henry  YII. 
carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection.  In 
Escheat  propter  delictum  the  land  passed  to  the 
next  heir,  subject  to  the  superior  right  of  the 
crown  in  the  case  of  treason  for  Ufe,  in  the 
case  of  felony  for  a  yees  and  a  day.  It  was 
confined  in  1833  to  cases  of  treason  or  murder, 
and  the  law  on  the  subject  was  further  defined 
in  1838.  By  the  Felony  Act  of  1880,  ad- 
ministrators were  appointed  to  the  convict's 
property,  and  it  could  be  resumed  if  his  sen- 
tence expired.  Eicheat  propter  defectum  is 
now  most  common  in  cases  of  bastardy.  The 
land  passes  to  the  sovereign,  except  in  the 
case  of  copyhold  estates,  which  go  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

In  Scotland  there  was  escheat  for  debt  as 
well  as  for  treason;  it  was  abolished  in 
1737.  Single  escheat,  however,  by  which 
the  prisoner's  movables  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  still  exists  as  a  punishment  for 
crime. 

Stnbbs,  StUdCharien  (Dialoqua  d«  Seaeeario): 
Stubba,  Cotiat.  Hut,  vol  i.,  ch.  xi.  BtatQte84ana 
5  Wm.  iV.,  cap.  23, 1  and  2  Yiot,  cap.  f». 

EU6Z»  KiNODOM  OP.  In  Celtic  and 
Roman  times  the  district  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames  was  in- 
habited by  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantes. 
In  this  region  the  Homans  founded  many  of 
their  most  important  towns,  such  as  Camulo- 
dunum,  London,  and  Verulam ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  their  rule  it  formed 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  **  Comes  Littoris 
Snxonici,"  or  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore. 
MTien  the  Roman  power  was  weakening, 
Essex  seems  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders ;  but  there  is  no  record 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  exact  process  or  time  of 
this  invasion.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  attack  was  made  b}'  way  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour  and  Chelm,  rather  than 
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up  the  Thameii  Valley;  and  we  know  that  the 
oonqueat  was  achieved  by.  Saxons,  and  not  by 
Anglian  tribes,  such  as  colonised  the  neigh* 
bouiing  counties  to  the  north.  The  East 
Saxons  do  not  seem  to  have  spread  far  inland, 
being,  in  ail  probability,  checked  in  their 
onward  course  by  tiie  great  wood  district 
lying  to  the  west,  whose  relics  still  survive 
in  Hainault  and  Epping  Forest.  In  the 
same  manner  the  South  Saxons'  progress 
was  banred  by  the  Andreadesweald,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  Sussex  nor  Essex  ever 
developed  into  one  of  the  great  kingdoms. 
But  the  East  Saxons,  though  thev  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  a  Bretwalda,  as  the 
South  Sutons  had,  were  in  one  respect  happier 
than  the  South  Saxons ;  for  it  was  into  their 
hands  that  the  great  town  of  London  felL  We 
read  in  Bcde  ^t  by  the  year  604  it  was  the 
^'MetropoUs*'  of  Sebert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  about  the  same  year  it  became 
the  seat  of  MeUitus,  whom  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
sent  to  preach  to  that  tribe.  Bede  tells  us 
how,  on  the  death  of  Sebert  (616),  the  country 
relapsed  into  Paganism,  from  which  it  was 
not  converted  till  many  years  later.  MelUtus 
was  driven  to  Ghiul,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  only  to  occupy  the  metropolitan  nee 
of  Canterbury,  leaving  London  without  a 
bishop  till  654.  On  the  accession  of  Sigebert, 
who  had  been  baptised  by  Finian,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  Ceadda  was  invited  from  Mercia 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  fiut 
Saxons,  the  see  of  London  was  renewed,  and 
before  the  centur}'  was  out  an  East  Anglian 
king  (Sebbi)  had  exchanged  his  crown  for  the 
garb  of  a  monk  in  London.  By  this  time  the 
East  Saxons  seem  to  have  been  in  g^rcater  or 
leas  subjection  to  Mercia ;  and  thoii^  a  late 
legend  speaks  of  their  largely  increasing 
their  bounds  to  the  north  and  west,  this 
kingdom  seems  to  have  for  the  future  fluc- 
tuated between  Mercian  and  West  Saxon 
rule.  At  last,  after  the  battle  of  Ellandun, 
the  Chronicle  tells  us  how  the  East  Saxons 
**  turned  to  Egbert,  because  they  had  formerly 
been  forced  from  his  kinsmen  unjustly.'* 
Probably  the  old  line  of  East  Saxon  kings 
had  now  died  out,  and  the  people  were  more 
willing  to  have  a  Saxon  than  an  Anglian 
ruler.  But  E^sex  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly 
merged  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom;  on 
Edgar's  death  it  was  detached  from  Wessex, 
and  given,  with  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Athelstan  (836).  We  have  now  reached  the 
times  of  the  Danish  invasions.  When  East 
Anglia  was  over-run,  and  St.  Edmund 
martyred  bv  these  marauders,  Essex  seems  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, and  some  years  later,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore  (878),  was,  together  with  London, 
left  in  the  hands  of  Gu thrum.  Later  on  we 
find  the  Essex  Danes  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  invasion  of  894,  and  next  year  the 
whole  Danish  army  that  had  already  harried 
North  Wales  retired  by  way  of  Northumber- 


land and  East  Anglia  to  the  Isle  of  Menet, 
on  the  Essex  coast.    With  Edwaid  the  Elder, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  againsl  the 
strangers ;  in  913  he  built  the  burgh  of  Hert- 
ford, and  in  midsummer  of  the  ssme  ym 
brought    his    army  to    Maldon,    while  tfat 
fortress  of  Witham  was  building ;  "snd  a  good 
deal  of  the  folk  submitted  to  him  who  vtsre 
before  under  the  power  of  the  Danish  mea.^ 
In  921  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  Suzrey, 
aided  by  many  East  Saxons,  wrested  Col- 
chester out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  though 
not  without  destroying  the  town.    UoweuT, 
before  the  year  was  out  Edward  had  repsii«d 
the    fortress    and    permanently    taken   x^ 
district  into  his  power,  for  the  army  of  £a«t 
Anglia  swore  fealty  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  (991)  Essex 
was  once  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  ih« 
Danes,  and  when  Ethelred  promised  tbfm 
tribute  in  1011,  Essex  is  mentioned  as  oq«  of 
the   districts    they    had    over-run.     Whtn 
England  was  divided  between  Canute  iind 
Edmund  Lronside  (1016),  Edmund  remved 
East  Anglia  and  Essex,  together  with  the 
district  south  of  the  Thames — ^a  sure  pro^l 
that  there  was  not  a  ver^*  large  numbtr  ui 
Danes   settled    in    the    two    fitst-mentioDt%i 
provinces.     From  this   time  tho  history  of 
Essex  belongs  to  that  of  England  genenlly. 
In   the  days   of   Edward  the  Confessor  it 
formed   a    part  of    Harold's    East  AngUan 
earldom,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
fori  of  Leof wine*s  anomalous  earldom,  which 
included  Kent,  Surrey,  and  much  besides. 


Kives  or  Essax. 
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Sebert    . 

Sewsrd  and  Blffsbert 
8igeb«rt  the  Uttle 
Siffebert  the  Good 
Bigehere 
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AngUt-Saxon  Chnm, ;  Bede.  Bid.  J?«el«i. :  Up- 
berg,  AngVo-SoMon  Kimg^i  Fraeosa,  OU  A» 

^-  (T.  A.  A.] 


Pkxraobs  op.  a  BMnmy  ofKssii 
was  held  under  William  I.  by  one  Swene,  wbv 
possessed  twenty-two  lordships  in  that  ooonty . 
but  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  the  dtivi 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  de  Essex,  in  iudiciftl 
combat  (1163).  In  the  m^m while,  tbt^ 
Empress  Maud  granted  (1144)  the  J^tUa^ 
of  Essex,  with  the  thud  penny  of  the  coant)*. 
to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  from  whom  ii 
passed  successively^  to  his  two  sons.  Tbev 
dying  childless,  it  was  allowed  (1199)  to 
Oeo&ey  FiU-Peter  (Fitz-Piers),  the  Justiciar, 
husband  of  a  grand-niece  of  the  first  caii 
Geoffrey  again  had  two  sons  who  succeeded 
him,  but  left  no  issue ;  and  the  title  was  con* 
f erred,  some  time  before  1239,  upon  a  soo  »f 
a  sister  of  the  Ust  earl,  Humphrey  de  Bohnv. 
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Earl  of  Hereford,  in  whoie  funilj  it  oontiniied 
ontQ  Homphrey  de  Bohan,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, Hereford,  and  Essex,  died  (1372), 
without  male  inne.  The  latter*8  elder 
daughter  and  co-heireas,  Eleanor,  then  gave 
the  title  to  her  husband,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, son  of  Edward  III.,  and  afterwards 
Dakeof  Glonceeter.  On  his  marder  (1397), 
the  earldom  of  Essex  lay  dormant  until  it 
was  revived  in  favour  of  Thomases  eventual 
bdr,  Thomiis,  Lord  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu, 
m  Kormandy  (1461).  With  the  death  of  his 
grandson  (1539)  it  became  extinct,  and  was 
immediately  re-granted  to  the  famous  Thomas 
OomwelL  On  Cromwell's  attainder,  in  1640, 
his  honours  became  forfeit,  and  in  1543  the 
earldom  was  given  to  William  Parr,  brother 
of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  husband  of  the 
only  daughter  of  the  last  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
Essex.  Parr  was  afterwards  created  Marquis 
of  Northampton  (1546),  but  attainted  in  1553. 
In  1572  the  earldom  of  Essex  was  once  more 
revived  in  Savour  of  Walter  Devereux,  second 
Viscount  Hereford.  His  son  Robert  was 
attainted  in  1601,  but  the  honours  were 
restored  two  years  later  to  his  son,  Robert, 
on  whose  death  without  issue  (1646)  the  title 
Vcame  extinct.  Finally,  in  1661,  Arthur 
Capel,  second  Baron  Capel,  was  created  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Viscount  Maldon,  by  whose 
(iescendant  the  title  is  at  present  held. 


Henry  Bourchibb,  Earl  ov 
y.  1483),  was  the  son  of  Lord  Bourchier, 
wd  brother  of  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1454  he  was  created  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  but  forsook  the  Lancastrian 
(^ofie,  and  espoused  that  of  York.  On  Edward 
IV/s  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  again 
made  Treasurer,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex. 


Walter  Detxreux,  Irt  Earl  op 
'*.  Hrem  1540,  d.  1576),  son  of  Sir  Richard 
t^vereox,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Vis- 
count Hereford  (1558) ;  married  (1561)  Lettice, 
dauifhter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fidelity  during  the  con- 
'piracy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  rising 
('f  the  Xorth,  and  was  therefore  created  Earl 
of  Esvx  (1572).  The  following  year  he  under- 
took, with  other  noble  adventurers,  the  con- 
quest of  Ulster ;  hut,  owing  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  machinations  of  Leicester,  his  expedition 
^^  a  total  failure.  In  1574  he  was  appointed 
GoTemor  of  Ulster,  with  an  independent 
commission,  and  in  1576  Earl  ^larshal  of 
In-land.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  no  per- 
manent conquest,  but  signalised  himself  b^ 
thf  treacherous  murder  of  his  guest.  Sir 
Brian  O'Neil,  and  by  ordering  the  massacre 
of  the  womm  and  children  of  the  Scots  of 
Antrim  on  the  Island  of  Rathlin.  He  died 
in  September,  1576. 


Robert  Detbreux,  2md  Earl  of 
'^.  1567,  k,  1601),  entered  THnity  CoUege, 


Cambridge,  in  1577.  On  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  1854,  he  became  at  once  a  favourite 
with  both  queen  and  people.  In  1585  he 
accompanied  Leicester  to  Holland,  distin- 
guished himself  at  Zutphen,  and  was,  in 
1688,  appointed  Greneral  of  the  Horse  in  the 
army  raised  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1591  he  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent 
to  asnst  Henry  IV.  in  Normandy,  but  his 
chief  military  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Cadiz  in  1596.  ^ot  content  with  his  great 
position  as  favourite,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  he  also  aimed  at  eminence  as  a  states- 
man, and  from  1592  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  foreign  affairs.  He  headed  the 
party  that  demanded  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Spain,  opposed  the  cautious 
policy  of  Burleigh,  and  entered  into  com- 
munication with  King  James,  whom  he  urged 
to  demand  recogpnition  as  the  queen*s  heir. 
On  the  death  of  Burleigh,  however,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  Essex,  a  few 
months  later,  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  power  and  credit,  obtained  the  post 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  suppressing  Tjnrone's 
rebellion  (March,  1599).  His  conduct  in 
Ireland  exposed  both  his  ability  and  his 
honesty  to  injurious  suspicions,  instead  of 
at  once  attacking  the  main  strength  of  the 
rebels  in  Ulster,  or  consolidating  the  English 
power  in  Leinster,  he  wasted  his  time  and 
nis  army  in  marching  and  counter-marching, 
in  gaimng  little  victories,  and  achieving  no 
substantial  success.  When  he  did  attack 
Tyrone,  he  speedily  admitted  him  to  peace, 
on  terms  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by 
private  ambition  rather  than  by  public  policy. 
For  this  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  dis- 
graced, tried  by  a  special  commission,  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
custody.  Believing  his  punishment  to  be  the 
work  of  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  set  on 
foot  a  conspiracy  to  force  his  way  into  the 
queen's  presence,  and  to  remove  his  opponents 
irom  the  government  by  arms.  But  his 
attempted  eo»p  d'etat  failed,  and  he  was 
apprehended,  tried  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward^s  Court,  sentenced  to  death  for 
high  treason,  and  executed  on  Feb.  25, 
1601.  He  affirmed  that  his  design  was 
merely  to  go  with  his  friends  and  petition 
the  queen,  and  to  gain  their  petition  to 
remove  from  the  queen's  chamber  Raleigh 
and  Cecil,  his  enemies ;  that  he  had  never  in 
any  way  intended  to  hurt  the  queen.  By  the 
ruling  of  the  court  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
treason  to  compel  the  king  by  force  to  change 
his  policy. 

Camden,    AvnnUn;    Aikin,    Court    of  QuMn 
ElUabeth :  Stat^  TtiaU,  TC   H   F  1 


:,  Robert  Detereux,  3hd  Earl  of 
(b.  1592,  d.  1646),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.       In    1606    he    married    Frances 
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Howard,  from  whom  he  was  diyoroed  seven 
years  later,  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
the  Earl  of  Bochester.  He  diBtingmshed 
himself  as  a  soldier,  serving  in  the  PaJ^tinate 
(1620),  in  Holland  (1622—8),  in  Mansfeld's 
army  (1624),  and  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
(1625).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Sootoh 
rebellion,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  I. 
lieutenant-general  of  the  English  army. 
He  is  described  as  bein^  then  '*the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
darling  of  the  swordmen.*'  At  the  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament  he  sided  with  the 

Sopular  partv,  urged  the  execution  of 
trafford,  and  though  holding  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  refused  to  follow  the  king  to 
York.  He  was  appointed  in  July,  1642, 
general  of  the  army  raised  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  commanded  at  Edgehill  (Oct.  23J. 
In  the  spring  of  1643,  after  capturing  Beaa- 
ing,  he  marched  on  Oxford,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather  and  sickness  amongst 
his  troops  from  besieging  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  performed  his  greatest 
exploit  during  the  war,  the  relief  of  Glou* 
cester  (Sept.  6),  followed  by  the  victory  of 
Newburv  (Sept.  20).  In  June,  next  year,  he 
marched  into  the  west  of  England  to  relieve 
L3rme,  leaving  Waller  the  task  of  pursuing 
the  lonff-  After  relieving  Lyme,  and  taking 
some  ox  the  royal  fortresses  in  Devon  and 
Dorset,  he  proceeded  into  Cornwall.  There 
he  found  himself,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
unsupported  by  the  country,  and  distressed 
for  provisions,  whilst  the  king,  who  had 
defeated  Waller,  prevented  his  retreat,  drove 
him  further  west,  and  speedily  reduced  his 
army  to  extremities.  The  cavairy  broke 
through  the  king's  lines,  and  came  safe  away; 
Essex  himself  escaped  by  sea;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  forced  to  surrender  (Sept.,  1644). 
Nevertheless,  the  Parliament  appointed  him 
to  command  the  new  army  which  was 
being  collected.  Illness,  however,  prevented 
him  being  present  at  the  second  battJe  of 
Newbury,  and  on  April  2,  1646,  he  laid  down 
his  commission  in  obedience  to  the  QeH" 
Denying  Ordinance.  As  a  general,  he 
exhibited  great  irresolution,  and  too  often 
allowed  his  judgment  as  a  soldier  to  be  over- 
ruled by  political  considerations.  Clarendon 
charges  him  with  pride  and  ambition,  but 
admits  his  honesty  and  praises  his  fidelity. 

Clarendon,  HUt.  of  th^  BcdaHion ;  Whitelocke, 
MnnoriaUf  Ma/,  Ettt,  qf  Long  Pari. 

[C.  H.  F.] 
SMeZp  Abthur  Capbl,  Earl  of  {b,  1635, 
d.  1683),  son  of  Arlhur,  Lord  Capel,  created 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1660,  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Country  Party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  From  1672  to  1676  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1679  he  was 
appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, but  resigned  before  long.  In  1683  he 
was  concerned  in  the  Revolutionary  Plot,  and 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 


But  before  his  trial  could  come  on^  he  «u 
found  to  have  committed  Buidde.  Macsoky 
characterises  him  as  **  a  man  of  solid,  though 
not  brilliant  parts,  and  of  grave  and  meUa- 
choly  character.*' 

Sstato0  of  SooUaad,  Thb.    In  Soou 

Und  the  Representative  AssemUv  of  the 
nation  had  more  in  common  with  tae  French 
than  with  the  English  Parliament.  The 
deputies  of  the  *<  Three  Estates,**  that  is,  the 
clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  burgeaaes,  nt  in 
one  chamber.  The  Chancellor  was  President 
The  officers  of  State  had  seats  in  virtue  of 
their  offices ;  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sat  round  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  between  the  barons  and  the  oommouft. 
The  earliest  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Sooti 
were  passed  in  ''Assises.*'  The  fint  faint 
indications  of  a  National  Council  appear  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  This  council  is 
called  the  Curia  Regis  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion  till  the  death  of  AleisndiT 
III.  The  Assembly  which  met  at  Scone  in 
1286,  to  determine  the  suocesaion  of  the 
crown,  is  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  tho 
Parliament.  It  consisted  only  of  ^e  gnjfL 
tenants  of  the  crown,  met  to  choose  their 
liege  lord.  In  the  appeal  to  Edward  to 
adjudge  the  crown,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Brig- 
ham,  1290,  the  "  oommunity  '*  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  as  ha^'ing  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  and  to  the  treaty  he- 
tween  John  Baliol  and  Philip  of  France  the 
seals  of  six  burghs  are  appended.  The  Par- 
liament of  Robert  Bruce  at  Cambnskenneth 
was  the  first  in  which  the  repreeentativBB  of 
the  «<  Third  Estate,**  the  deputies  of  the 
burghs,  had  a  place.  From  this  time  their 
place  in  the  National  Cotmcil  was  secure.  The 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of 
David  II.  bears  the  seal  of  seven  burgesses, 
as  well  as  those  of  bishops  and  barons.  At 
first  each  royal  burgh  was  required  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament;  but  as  the 
burghs  were  privileged  to  hold  their  own 
Cbtir^  of  ih*  Four  Burgfu,  which  had 
sovereign  authority  in  all  burghal  dispute 
and  questions,  they  were  disposed  to  shiric 
Parliamentary  attendance ;  and  in  1619  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  that 
each  burgh  should  send  one  member  only  to 
the  Estates,  save  Edinburgh,  which  was  to 
send  two.  Commissaries  to  represent  the 
lesser  barons  date  from  the  reign  of  James  L 
By  an  Act  of  1428  th(«e  lesser  barons  weit> 
relieved  from  their  attendance,  on  condition 
that  they  elected  two  commissaries  for  esch 
shire.  Every  one  holding  land  from  the 
crown  was  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election.  A 
statute  of  James  YI.  limited  the  right  of 
voting  to  those  who  had  their  land  in  frre 
tenantry  and  lived  within  the  shire.  The 
statute  of  1661  extended  this  right  to  all  who 
held  lands  of  the  king  to  the  extent  of  £1,000 
Scots   real   rent.      There   was   no  roguUr 
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atlaidance  of  the  CGmmiiaaries  till  late  in 
the  reign  of  James  YI.  The  comminaries 
and  the  memben  of  the  borghe  were  paid  for 
their  attendance.  An  Act  of  1 66 1  fixes  their  pay 
at  £5  Scots  per  day  daring  their  attendance  and 
their  journey  to  and  fro.  All  the  work  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  done  by  permanent 
committees — the  practice  of  debating  in  full 
Parliament  being  nnknown.  When  the  Estates 
met  they  elected  a  committee  composed  of 
members  from  each  of  the  three  divisions.  To 
this  committee  the  work  of  discussing  and 
maturing  the  measures  to  be  passed  was 
hamied  orer.  The  Estates  did  not  sit  while 
the  committee  vtbb  at  work.  When  the  Bills 
were  ready,  they  met  and  pdssed  them.  This 
committee  was  called  the  Lordt  of  the  Arti- 
cki.  This  practice  began  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.,  to  let  the  members  go  home  to  get 
m  the  harvest.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
had  become  established  as  a  regular  part  of 
pariiamentary  procedure.  There  was  no  fixed 
role  for  choosing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
either  as  regarded  their  number  or  the  mode 
of  their  election.  This  uncertainty  led  to  the 
straggle  between  the  Estates  and  Charles  I., 
in  1633.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  then 
nambered  thirty-two,  and  an  attempt  was 
nude  to  rob  the  majority  in  the  jSstates 
of  ita  power  against  the  crown  by  adroit 
management  in  their  election.  Eight  bishops 
were  first  elected;  they  in  their  turn  chose 
eight  barons,  and  barons  and  bishops  together 
choie  eight  commissaries  and  eight  burgesses. 
Thus  the  whole  committee  were  picked  parti- 
Mna  of  the  bishops.  The  Estates  protested, 
each  division  claiming  the  right  to  elect  its 
ovn  delegates.  This  matter  of  the  election 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  was  again 
fought  over  in  1689.  The  Parliament  which 
M  pot  William  on  the  throne  demanded  the 
right  of  discussing  measures  in  plain  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  English  fashion.  The  king 
ftt  fint  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  offered 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  to  thirty-three,  and  to  leave  the 
States  perfect  freedom  of  election ;  but  the 
£fltates  were  firm  in  their  demands.  William 
yielded,  and  an  Act  of  1690  finally  abolished 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  The  Estates  were 
fomierly  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and 
profenedto  give  *'remeid  of  law"  in  cases 
of  appeal  against  the  justiciars  and  sheriffs. 
To  manage  this  judicial  business,  a  committee, 
laUed  the  Lords  AudUort  of  ComplainU^  was 
appointed,  but  its  powers  only  lasted  while 
Parliament  was  sitting.  In  1603  it  was  made 
Permanent;  the  members,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  crown,  were  to  sit  continually  in  Edin- 
^QTfch.  By  James  V .  the  Lords  Auditors  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  united  to  form 
the  Court  of  Session.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
'*  Estates "  grew  out  of  the  council  of  the 
Hng ;  to  the  barons  were  joined  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  representa- 
tivee  of  corporations.   The  lesser  barons  were 


not  reg^nlarly  represented  by  oonunissaries  till 

the  latter  part  of  Uie  sixteenth  century. 

Soottith  Statut«i,  published  by  the  Baoord  Com- 
aiasion ;  A-neint  Lama  and  Cwatomf  of  Btiroha  i»/ 


Scotland;  Innes,  Laeiurtt  on  SeoCtuh  Lagal  An 
Hquitim;  Stevenson,  Doeum«nta  connact§d  yyilh 
iha    Higt,    of    Seotland ;    E.    W.   Bobertson, 
Sootlan4  undar  iha  Barly  King»:  J.  H.  Burton, 
Eiat,  af  Scotland. 


[M.  M.] 

Sstato0  of  the  Bealm,  Ths,  are 
defined  by  Bishop  Stubbs  as  ''the  several 
orders,  states,  or  conditions  of  men  who  are 
recop:iiised  as  possessing  political  power."  As 
origmally  constituted  m  England  they  were 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  conmions. 
The  mistake  of  describing  the  three  Estates  as 
consisting  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
is  quite  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  clergy  as  a  separate  Estate. 
This  failure  has  caused  the  Estates  to  assume 
the  Parliamentary  form  of  Lords  Spiritual, 
Lords  Temporal,  and  Conmions.  The  prece- 
dence g^ven  to  the  clergy  would  appear  to  be 
a  matter  of  courtesy ;  uie  Commons  feommtf- 
nitiu  eoitnnunitatumf  the  general  bocly  into 
which  organised  bodies  of  freemen  are  com- 
bined) is  always  the  third  Estate.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  three  Estates  assumed 
their  final  form.  At  one  time  there  seemed 
to  be  some  probability  that  there  would  be  a 
sub-estate  of  the  lawyers,  who  were  much 
favoured  by  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  merchants, 
who  were  frequently  consulted  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  taxation  upon  their  order. 
It  was  some  time,  too,  before  the  lesser 
nobility  separated  from  the  baronage,  and 
before  the  prelates  were  included  in  the  latter 
body,  the  lesser  clergy  preferring  to  assemble 
in  Convocation.  In  Bcothmd  the  three  Estates 
comprised  the  prelates,  the  tenants-in-chief, 
great  and  small,  and  the  townsmen.  In  1428, 
James  I.,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
instituted  commissioners  of  shires,  to  super- 
sede the  personal  appearance  of  the  minor 
tenants-in-chief;  then  the  three  Estates  became 
the  lords  lay  and  clerical,  the  commissioners 
of  shires,  and  the  burgesses,  who  throughout 
their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house. 
In  1640,  Parliament  re-arranged  itself  into 
three  Estates — the  nobility,  the  barons,  or 
representatives  of  the  smaller  freeholders,  and 
the  burgesses  with  their  commissioners,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops,  but  this  was  repealed 
on  the  restoration  of  the  episcopacy  by 
Charles  II. 

See  the  admirable  diacnaslon  of  the  whole 
subject  in  Stubbs'^  Contt.  HiH.,  ii.,  chap.  rr. 
Also  LorM  Bfport  on  the  Dignity  a/  a  Pmr,  and 
Erakine,  Ingiitutn  of  ih$  Law  of  Sootland. 

SstataSv   '^^^    COMMXTTBB    OF    THB,    WaS 

appointed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1640 
to  act  in  permanence  during  the  recesses,  both 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  capital.  It  consisted 
of  so  many  from  each  of  the  three  Estates, 
which  were  now  defined  to  be  the  nobility, 
barons,  and  burgesses.    It  dissolved  in  164S, 


Sth 
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after  the  battle  of  Preston,  bat  a  new  Com- 
mittee wan  formed  by  Argyle  and  his  fnenda, 
who  treated  with  Uie  victorious  CromwelL 
After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  who  had  supported  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  London.  The  Committee  was 
resumed  after  the  fiestoration,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner,  Middleton.  It 
signalised  its  short  reign,  by  committing  to 
prison  uome  Remonstrant  clergy. 

Barton,  Ritt,  <^  Seottaiui,  vols.  vi.  and  rii. 

Sthandon,  The  Battle  of  (878),  was  the 
great  victory  of  Alfred  over  the  Danes  after  his 
retirement  to  Athelney ;  this  led  immediately 
to  the  treaty  with  Guthrum.  PAlfued.] 
Ethandun  has  been  identified  with  Edington, 
near  Wostbury,  Wilts;  with  Yatton,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Chippenham  ;  and  with  Hed- 
dington,  which  is  on  the  Boman  road  between 
Bath  and  Marlborough. 

Stliel  18  defined  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  as  equivalent  to  terra  heredi- 
taria and /undue  paternue,  or  sometimes,  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  patria.  It  is  the  word  used 
to  translate  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  the  odal  of  the  Scandinavian  races. 
Though  perhaps  not  etymologically  con- 
nected with  **alod" — a  relationship  which, 
however,  some  scholars  allow — it  has  prac- 
tically the  same  signification,  and  denotes  the 
land  which  in  early  Teutonic  days  belonged 
indefeasibly  to  the  head  of  each  house- 
hold, and  which  its  owner  held,  not  of  the 
king's  gift  or  any  other  man's  favour,  free  from 
all  burdens  save  that  of  the  public  defence. 
Perhaps  from  the  very  earliest  daya  the  ethel 
may  have  been  subject  to  assist  in  the  repair 
of  bridges  and  the  maintenance  of  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  fyrd  ;  but  the 
"  trinoda  neeeseita* "  is  said  not  to  appear  in 
genuine  An^lo-Saxon  documents  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  alod, 
or  ethel,  was  the  primitive  homestead,  the 
possession  of  which  marked  out  the  fully- 
qualified  freeman  from  all  other  men.  By 
virtue  of  this  ownership  he  was  justified  in 
taking  part  in  the  council  of  his  nation,  and 
in  fighting  in  its  wars.  For  the  title-deeds  of 
his  estate  he  looked  primarily  to  no  written 
evidence,  but  to  the  undisputed  possession  bv 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  held  the  soil. 
Later,  as  more  and  more  of  the  folk-land  was 
changed  into  book-land,  and  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  chartered  proof  became  evident,  the 
owner  of  an  ethel  gradually  took  to  the 
custom  of  receiving  charters.  Many  of  the 
smaller  allodial  holders,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
sold  their  land  to  the  wealthier  lords,  or  to 
have  commended  themselves  to  a  patron,  and 
so  received  back  their  old  estates  as  a  gift. 
The  word  ethel^  or  athel^  occurs  in  many  com- 
pounds, both  in  the  names  of  persons  and 


plaoes,  tf.^.,    Athelstan,   Atheling,  £theh«i 

Athelney,  &c.    [Alodial  Land.] 

Kemble,  8a*onein  JSn^Und;  Btabba,  Cond. 
Eiet. ;  HaUun,  Middle  Agee  ;  Skeat,  Stfmdagkd 
Dictionary,  [T.  A  A.] 

Ethelbald  (^thklbald),  King  of  tho 
West  Saxons  (865  —  860),  succeeded  hi? 
father,  Kthelwulf.  His  marriage  with  his 
step-mother,  Judith,  is  the  solitary  fad  ve 
know  about  him  with  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  Angh^Saxon  Chronicle  iifmi  855  to 
860. 

Stkelbald  (JEthblbald)  (h.  716,  tf.  757), 
King  of  Mercia,  was  descended  from  one 
of  tiie  brothers  of  Penda.  He  was  per- 
secuted by  Ceolrod,  and  took  zt^uge  in  the 
marshes  of  Fenland.  On  the  death  ol 
Ceolred,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 
His  reign  was  distinguished  by  many  succsfis- 
f  ul  conflicts  against  the  Britons,  and  thoogh 
he  failed  to  suodue  Northumbria  and  WesMx, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  *'Rex  Britannic/* 
He  was  defeated  by  Cuthred  of  Wesex 
at  Burford,  in  752,  and  again,  in  757,  at 
which  battle  he  is  supposeid  to  have  been 
slain. 

Sthelbert  (^tmelbesht)  («.860,if.  866], 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  succeeded  his 
father,  Ethelwulf,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ke&t 
and  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  Weasex,  though 
according  to  his  father's  will  the  latter  king- 
dom should  have  gone  to  Ethelred.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  '*  he  held 
the  kingdom  in  good  order  and  great  tntn- 
quillity."  Most  of  his  reign  was  occapied 
in  repelling  tho  incursions  of  the  D&ntiS, 
who  were  at  this  time  strong  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  attack  Winchester,  the  rov&l 
city  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 

Sthelbert  (^thblbbbbt)  {b,  660  F  d,  6I6i. 

King  of  Kent,  ranks  as  the  third  Bretwalda. 

We  are  told  that  *'in  the  infancy  of  hi» 

reign  he  was  such  an  object  of  contempt  to 

the  neighbouring  kings,  that,  defeated  in  tvo 

battles,  he  could  scarcely  protect  his  frontifr; 

but  in  riper  years  he  quickly,  by  Baccee8i\i' 

▼ictori/V,  subjugated   every  kingdom  of  the 

Angles,  with  the  exception  of  Northnmbria.** 

This  statement  of  William  of  ^lalmeaborr  i$ 

greatly    exaggerated,    and   probably    mesn« 

little  more  than  that  he  conquered  Su5m  x 

and  Essex,  and  obtained  a  nominal  snnnintv 

over  the  other  kingdoms.    His  marriage  with 

Bertha,    daughter    of    Charibert,    King   of 

Soissons,  is  the  important  event  in  his  rngn. 

as    it  led   indirectly  to  the  coming  of  t^ 

Augustine  and  the  conversion  of  Ethelberl 

to  Christianity  (597).    Ethelbert  was  the  tint 

king  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  drew  up 

a  oode  of  laws. 

AnqUt-Seattm  Chron.  i  Williun  of  MslnMstaij ; 
Lappenbeig,  Anqlo-Saaem  JCmya. 

Ethelileda  (iErHBLPLxn)  {d,  919).  w»9 

a  daughter  of  King  Alfred.    She  was  nianied 
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to  the  Elildoniuui  Ethelred,  and,  together  with 
her  husband,  ruled  over  Mercia.  She  was 
of  great  mwi stance  to  her  brother  Edward 
in  lus  warg  against  the  Danes,  and  joined  him 
in  rebuilding  Chester  and  other  ancient  towns 
that  had  fi&llen  into  decay.  In  916  her  troops 
defeated  the  Welsh  at  Brecknock.  Her 
husband  died  in  912,  and  she  left  only  a 
daughter,  Elf  win,  whom  Edward  deprived  of 
the  government  of  Mercia,  and  forcibly 
carri^  off  to  Wessez.  Eth^fleda  seems  to 
bare  had  the  title  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,"  expressive  of  the  power  she 
poaseaied,  and  the  relations  in  which  she 
flood  to  Edward. 

Florenea  of  Worcester ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ; 
Freemma,  JHormom  ConqiMfC,  vol.  i. 

Sthalfirith  (iCTHZLFRiTH),  King  of 
>'orthumbria  (593 — 617),  was  the  son  and 
fiUit:essor  of  Ethelric.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  EUa  of  Deira,  and  incorporated  that  state 
with  his  own  kingdom  of  Bemicia,  having 
driven  Edwin  (q.v.),  the  son  of  Ella,  into 
uile.  He  was  a  far-sighted  and  successful 
king.  He  defeated  the  Scots  and  the  Britons, 
and  captured  the  city  of  Chester.  He  de- 
stroyed the  monastery  of  Bangor^scoed,  and 
pot  all  the  monks  to  death,  asserting  that  as 
they  prayed  for  his  defeat,  they  were,  though 
unarmed,  fighting  against  him.  EUielfrith, 
having  learnt  that  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin, 
hM  Uiken  refuge  with  Bedwald  of  East 
AngHa,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given 
Qp:  and  on  his  request  being  refused,  war 
»n«iied,  in  which  EUielfrith  was  defeated  and 
£lain. 

Sthellieard.  (iETHXLHXARD)  («.  725,  d, 
740},  King  of  Wessex,  succeeded  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ina.  He  was  descended  from  Cerdic, 
but  belonged  probably  to  a  distant  branch 
of  the  royal  house.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  Atheling  Oswald,  but  unsuccessfully. 
His  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one  ;  the  British 
rftjovered  something  of  what  they  had  lost, 
Mid  the  Merciana  captured  Somerton  (733), 
^n  important  border  fortress,  now  a  mere 
^nia^e,  between  Oxford  and  Banbury' ;  and 
Wessex  was  obliged*  in  some  degree^  to  own 
th^  Mercian  overlordship^ 

EthaUiim  (^thelhun*),  called  ^'  The 
Proud  Ealdorman,*'  rebelled  against  Cuthred 
of  Weasex  in  750,  but  was  defeated,  and 
pardoned.  In  752»  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
hit  bravery  that  the  West  Saxons  won  the 
battle  of  Burfoni 

Etholnatli  (iETHELiroTH),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbarj-  (1020 — 1038),  had  been  one  of 
thc'  chaplains  of  Canute,  and  was  one  of  that 
king's  chief  advisers.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
mart  attribute  much  of  Canute's  civil  and 
f-(^lesiastical  policy.  Ethelnoth  was  a  man 
^ii  large  views,  and  being  himself  a  secular, 
did  much  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
secular  clergy.     During   Canute^s   absenco 


from  England,  Ethelnoth  was  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  the  king 
addressed  his  famous  letter  describing  his 
visit  to  Rome.  On  Canute's  death,  in  1035, 
Ethelnoth  refused  to  crown  Harold,  and  pro- 
hibited any  of  the  bishops  doing  so. 

William  of  Malmesbaiy;  JSncomium  Bnanm; 
Hook,  ArchhUhop*  of  Canttrbury. 

Sthalred  (^thblred)  I.,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (866 — 871),  was  the  son  of 
Ethelwulf,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelbert.  His  reign  is  important 
for  his  great  struggle  with  the  Danes.  At 
first  the  invading  host  attacked  the  tributary 
provinces.  Northumberland,  disputed  between 
rival  kings,  fell  an  easy  prev,  and  one  or 
two  other  provinces  received  a  tributary 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invaders. 
They  next  entered  Merda.  The  West  Siixon 
monarch,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  Misfials, 
was  unable  to  dislodge  the  invaders  from 
Nottingham,  which  they  had  seized.  East 
AngUa  was  completely  conquered,  and  its 
king,  Edmund,  put  to  death.  In  871  the 
Danes  attacked  Wessex,  and  made  Reading 
their  head-quarters.  Thence  they  sallied 
forth,  and  no  less  than  nine  pitched  buttles 
("  foUc-fights  *'),  besides  numerous  smaller 
engagements,  were  f oueht  between  the  Danes, 
led  by  Bagsecg  and  Halfdene,  and  the  English, 
under  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred.  The 
most  important  of  these  fights  took  place  at 
Ashdown,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious ;  but  in  many  of  the  other 
txittles  the  Danes  got  the  upper  hand.  In  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  Ethelred  died,  proba- 
bly of  his  wounds.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred.    [Danes  ;  Alfred.] 

Asser,  Li/«  of  Alfred;  AngUhSaxon  Chron.; 
FanU,  Li/«  of  Alfred, 

Ethelxed  (^thei«red)  II.,  King  (b.  968, 
«.  979,  d,  1016),  sometimes  called  the  "  Un- 
read}'"— the  Purposeless — the  son  of  Edgar 
by  ^Sfrida,  was  bom  in  the  year  968,  and  sue* 
ceeded  on  the  murder  of  his  half-brother 
Edwards  During  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  lus 
mother,  and  very  probably  Dunstan  (q.v.) 
remained  chief  ad>'i8er.  We  read  of  in- 
oursions  of  the  Danes  from  the  very  com- 
{Qencemcnt  of  this  reign,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  in  988,  that 
we  have  the  beginning  of  Danish  attempts 
at  settlement.  In  991  East  Anglia  was 
attacked,  and  the  great  battle  of  Maldon 
fought,  in  which  the  brave  Ealdorman 
Brihtnoth  was  slain.  In  this  year  too,  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sigenc,  the  fatal 
plan  of  buying  off  the  invaders  was  adopted. 
In  addition  to  foreign  enemies,  Ethelred 
had  to  contend  against  treason  at  home, 
his  two  favourites,  Elfric,  Ealdorman  of 
]Mercia,  and  Edric  Streona,  frequently  be- 
traying his  plans  to  the  Danes.  After  re- 
peated raids  on  England,  Olaf  of  Norway 
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W8B  bought  off  in  994«  But  the  Danes  still 
continued  their  incursions.  In  997  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  998  Dorset  and  Hampshire, 
and  in  999  Kent,  were  carried  by  them. 
In  1000  Ethelred  led  an  army  into  Cum- 
berland against  Malcolm,  who  had  refused 
to  pay  money  for  bu^nng  off  the  Danes, 
and  in  the  same  year  an  English  force  in- 
vaded Normandy  unsuccessfully.  The  quarrel 
with  Normandy  was,  however,  soon  made 
up,  and  in  1002  Ethelred  married  Emma, 
the  sister  of  the  Norman  duke.  In  that  year 
the  sum  of  £24,000  was  paid  to  the  Danes. 
This  year  also  saw  an  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Danes  by  the  massacre  of  8t.|\Brice 
(1002),  which,  far  fi-om  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  only  led  to  Swe}'n  gathering  a  large 
force  together  to  avenge  the  slaughter.  He 
captured  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  met 
with  no  resistance,  save  in  East  Anglia.  In 
1006  '*  the  great  fleet  came  to  Sandwich,  and 
did  all  as  they  were  wont ;  they  ravaged  and 
burned  and  destroyed  wherever  they  went." 
Once  more  thoy  were  bribed  to  leave  England. 
In  1008  Ethelred  got  together  a  fleet  to  oppose 
the  Danes,  but  quarrels  among  the  commanders 
and  a  great  storm  ruined  this  project,  and  tho 
last  chance  against  the  invaaers  was  gone. 
In  1009  London  was  ineffectually  attacked, 
but  Oxford  was  burnt,  and  "  at  length  there 
was  no  head  man  who  would  assemble  forces, 
but  each  fled  as  he  best  might;  nor  at  the 
last  would  even  one  shire  help  another." 
In  1013  Sweyn  made  another  great  attack 
on  England.  The  North  at  once  submitted 
to  him,  and  bv  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
master  of  the  whole  countr}%  and  was 
acknowledged  king,  and  Ethelred  fled,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  court  in  Normandy.  But  Swe)Ti*s 
death,  in  February',  1014,  enabled  Ethel- 
rod  to  return.  With  the  aid  of  his  son 
Edmund  he  drove  out  Canute,  who  had  been 
chosen  king  by  the  Danish  portion  of  tho 
inhabitants.  But  Canute  returned  in  1015, 
and  ravaged  Wossex;  next  year  he  passed 
into  Mercia  and  Northumbna,  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  "While  he  was  preparing  for 
the  final  conquest  of  Wessex,  Ethelred  died 
(April  23, 1016).  Ethelred  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  ^Elflasd,  and  his  second, 
Emma  of  Normandy.  Of  Ethelred  the 
AttglO'Saxim  Chronicle  says,  **he  held  his 
kingdom  with  great  toil  and  great  diffi- 
culties the  while  that  his  life  lasted."  Among 
the  AVest  Saxon  kings,  ]Mr.  Freeman  remarks, 
"  Ethelred  stands  alone  in  presenting  the 
wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  reig^^  of  utter 
misgovemment,  unredeemed,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  by  any  of  those  personal  excellences 
which  have  sometimes  caused  public  errors 
and  crimes  to  bo  forgotten." 

Anqlo-Saxtm  Chr/n*, ;  Lajppenbeiv,  Angio-Saton 
KingB ;  FnemnUt  Norm.  Cmiq.^  vol.  i. 

Zthelred  (^thblrbd),  King  of  Mercia 


(676—704),  was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother 
of  Wulf ere,  whom  he  sucoeeded.  He  msnied 
Osthryth,  sister  of  Alfred  of  Nortfaumbria. 
He  defeated  Lothaire  of  Kent  in  675,  sod 
ravaged  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  peaoeful,  save  kt 
an  attack  on  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
compelled  to  restore  the  province  of  Lindwy 
to  Mercia.  He  resigned  the  crown  in  70i  is 
favour  of  his  nephew,  Cenred,  and  becamf 
a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bardesey,  where  he 
died,  in  716. 

Sthelred  (iETHELUBD),  King  of  North- 
umbria  (774—779  and  789—793),  was  the 
son  of  Ethelwald.  In  the  fifth  year  of  hU 
reign  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  tly 
the  country,  but  the  death  of  Alf  wold  and  tk 
bad  government  of  Oswold  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  return.  He  attemptt^  u* 
strengthen  himself  by  the  murder  of  hu 
uncle,  but  in  the  sequel  was  himself  asssafii- 
nated  by  some  of  his  thegns. 

Sthelwald  (iBTHELWALo)  1K611,  Kin^; 

of  Northumbria  (759 — 765),  sucoeeded  after 
the  murder  of  Oswulf.  His  parentage  if 
unknown,  but  ver}*  probablv  he  was  oim>  of 
the  thegns  who  assassinated  Oswulf.  C^il 
war  distracted  his  reign,  and  he  was  even- 
tually defeated,  and  obliged  to  resign  hii 
throne» 

Sthelwald  (^thxlwald)  was  the  aon 
of  Ethelred  I.  In  901  he  rebelled  agaiiuic 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  seised  Wareiuun,  sa>- 
ing  that  he  would  either  live  there  or  die 
there,  but  on  the  approach  of  Edward,  he  fit^i 
to  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  In  904  h? 
subdued  Essex,  and  persuaded  the  EsA 
Anglian  Danea  to  invade  Mercia,  but  in  9UJ 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish. 

Ethelweard  (^thelweard),  or  as  b« 

styles  himself  **  Fabius  Qusestor  Ethil- 
werdus,*'  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  ChronitW 
of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England.  Of  tJu- 
author  nothing  is  known  with  certaintv, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  (according  to  hxs 
own  account)  the  great-grandson  of  Kinn^ 
Ethelred,  brother  of  Alfml  the  Great  He 
probably  died  in  the  closing  years  of  tht* 
tenth  century.  £thelweard*s  Chronicle  ex- 
tends from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  <•/ 
Edgar.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mete  Latin 
abridgment  of  Bed6*s  EeehHastieai  HiMUrf 
and  the  Anph-Saxon  ChronieU ;  but,  nys  Sir 
T.  Hardy,  **  he  has  the  merit  of  bein^  the 
only  Ijatin  historian  in  an  interval  of  tvo 
centuries.'* 


Ethelweard's  ChrwiUSU  wm  flzst  vrinte4  by 
Sir  H.  Savile  in  1596,  in  S(Tipt**m  F««(  F«ia-«. 
and  bM  been  reprinted  in  the  Howt»**>i* 
UidorioB  Brilannim. 

Ethelwnlf  (iflTHBLWTLP),  King  of  th<' 
West  Saxons  («.  837,  d.  858),  was  the  son  of 
Egbert,  whom  he  sucoeeded.  His  rptim  was 
occupied  in  great  measure  in  repelling;  the 
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inconioDa  of  the  Danes,  by  wliom  he  was 
defttted,  in  840,  at  Gharmouth,  and 
whOf  in  Sol,  captured  Ganterboiy  and 
London,  and  drove  out  the  Mercian  king. 
Ethelwulf  marched  against  them,  and  routed 
them  at  Ockley ;  and  in  8o3  he  RBsisted 
Burhred,  King  of  Merda,  against  the  North 
Welsh,  "and  made  them  all  obedient  to 
him."  In  80  5  the  Danes,  for  the  first  time, 
wintered  in  England,  and  in  this  year  Ethel- 
wolf  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  whither  he 
had  aent  his  youngest  son,  Alfred,  two  years 
prsTiously.  On  his  way  home  he  married 
Judith,  danehter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  the  West  Franks,  and  grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  During  his  absence^  Asser 
tells  08,  his  son,  Ethelbald,  conspired  against 
him,  and  Ethelwulf,  on  his  return,  to  avoid  a 
dvil  war,  gave  up  Wessez  to  him,  retaining 
9d1j  Kent  for  Mmself.  Ethelwulf  is  best 
known  for  his  famous  '*  Donation/*  which  is 
often  said  to  have  originated  the  system  oi 
Tithes  (q.v.).  In  reality,  it  was  merely  "the 
devotian  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  private  estate 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth 
firt  of  the  folk-land  from  all  payments 
except  the  Trimo€Ui  neeesMti^y  and  the  direction 
that  ever}'  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  protide 
for  one  poor  man  or  strange." 

Anglo-^tLnm    CKftmiel^;    Lappeftb«rg,  An/ghh 
Sum  King»g  Btubba.  Oongt.  Hid.,  chap.  viii. 


{d.  1153))  the  second  son  of 
King  Stephen,  was  heir-apparent  to  his 
father  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Bald- 
^m.  Stephen  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Eustace  should  be  crowned  king  in  his  life- 
time, ^us  ensuring  the  succession  to  him,  but 
thia  the  Pope  refused  to  allow,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  such  a  course  would  only  perpetuate 
the  period  of  civil  wtir.  Eustace  died  in  1153, 
and  thus  the  way  was  open  for  the  compro- 
miae  between  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  which 
v««  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  W'allingford. 
Eoatace  married  Conatance,  sister  of  Louis 
VII.  of  Ftanoe,  but  left  no  children. 

EutawSprittga^TirB  Battle  of  (Sept.  8, 
1*91),  was  the  last  serious  engagement  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  de- 
paitare  of  Lord  Rawdon  for  England,  Colonel 
Stewart  had  sacceeded  to  tho  command  at 
Charierton.  Greene  Was  too  strong  and  too  un- 
embamissedto  xemain  any  longer  quiet,  and  l.e 
descended  from  the  Santee  Hills^  with  the  in- 
tention of  driving  the  British  into  Charleston, 
and  there  blockading  theuL  Stewart  met  him 
at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  At  first  the  English 
were  repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  but  they 
(tuned  time  to  rally,  and  returning  to  the 
attack,  drove  the  Americans  from  their  posi* 
tiona,  and  remained  musters  of  the  field. 
Their  loss,  however,  was  seven  hundred  men, 
who  could  be  ill  spared,  especially  in  their 
then  critical  condition  of  idlairs.  Stewart 
was  too  much  weiJcened  to  reap  any  results 
froia  his  victory,  and  was  compelled  to  fall 


back  to  Charleston  Neck,  and  to  look  on 

while  Greene  overran  South   Carolina  and 

Georgia. 

Banoroft,  Bid.  of  Amtriean  ficvolutton,   iv., 
ehap.  84 ;  Stanhope,  Hid.  ^  Eng.,  chap.  5i. 

Srelyn,  John  {b.  1620,  d.  1706),  served 
in  several  official  positions  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  Management  of  the  Plantations,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1695 
he  became  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Evelyn  wrote  several  works  on  horticulture, 
architecture,  and  general  literature.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Liary^  which,  together 
with  his  letters,  was  first  printed  in  1818, 
and  has  been  frequently  republished.  Evelyn's 
Memoirs  are  of  great  value  for  their  sketches 
of  persons  and  society  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centur}'. 

Sveshaiiiy  The  Battlb  op  (1265),  was 
fought  during  the  Barons'  War  between  Prince 
Edward  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  quarrel 
with  the  De  Clares  and  the  escape  of  Prince 
Edward  had  arrayed  a  formidable  band  of 
enemies  against  De  Montfort.  The  royalists 
were  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  whither  Simon 
set  out  against  them ;  but  by  the  capture  of 
Gloucester  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  having 
routed  the  younger  Simon,  Edward  marched  to 
Evesham,  where  De  Montfort  was  waiting  for 
his  son.  On  August  4  the  armies  met,  and  De 
Montfort  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  alto- 
gether outnumbered.  "  God  have  mercy  on 
our  Bouls>^'  he  cried,  *'  for  our  bodies  are  the 
prince's  !  '*  In  vain  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  to  Kenilworth,  and  at  length  all  he  could 
do  was  to  draw  his  troops  round  him  in  a  com- 
pact ring,  and  await  the  attack  of  the  royalists. 
His  son  Henry  fell  at  his  feet,  and  at  last  the 
earl  himself  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  was  hewn  down.  The  royalists 
refused  quarter,  and  terrible  havoc  was  made 
of  the  baronial  forces.  "  The  victory  of  the 
king's  party  at  Evesham,"  says  Mr.  Blaauw, 
**  was.  BO  complete,  that  the  disproportionate 
loss  on  the  other  sid«,  betokening  more  a 
surprise  than  a  battle,  caused  it  to  be  thus 
described  by  Robert  of  Gloucester:  'Such 
was  the  murder  of  Evesham,  for  battle  none 
it  was  ! '  '*  The  royaliats  had  distinguished 
themsdves  by  red  crosses  on  their  arms,  and 
the  few  who  fell  in  the  action  owed  their 
death  to  neglect  of  this  precaution,  being  killed 
by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake. 

Mattv   Paria.   Jitt«f.   Maj.;    Blaauw,   Baronu* 
War ;  Pauli,  Simon  de  Jf  <m(/ort. 

SvesliaBly  Thb  Chuoniclb  of,  is  a 
monastic  record,  containing  a  histor>'  from  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  to  the  year  1415.  Though 
of  slight  historical  value,  it  is  important  for  the 
accurate  and  detailed  picture  it  g^ves  of  the 
inner  and  daily  life  of  a  great  abbey. 

Exchequer  was  the  name  of  the  court 
in  which,  after  the  Conquest,  the  financial 
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basinesB  of  the  country  was  tranBacted.  The 
name  arose  from  the  chequered  cloth,  like  a 
chess-board,  which  covered  the  table  of  the 
court.  The  chequers  were  probably  useful  in 
counting  money,  for  which  purpose  counters 
were  used  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
The  ora;ani8ation  of  the  court  diites  from 
Henry  I.,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
merely  a  specialised  financial  committee  of  the 
Great  Council.  Its  principal  oflQcers  were  the 
great  officers  of  the  state  and  Ixousehold,  with 
certain  others,  councillors  or  judges,  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  called  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  {Baronea  Seacearii) .  The  court  was 
generally  held  at  Westminster,  but  was  not 
tixed  there  in  the  twelfth  century.  Henry  IX. 
restored  the  court,  and  a  full  account  of  it  as 
it  existed  in  his  reign  is  contained  in  the 
work  called  Dialogm  de  Scaeeario.  Two  full 
sessions  were  held  each  year,  at  Easter  and 
IMichaelmas.  At  these  tne  sheriffs  gave  in 
their  accounts.  These  accounts  were  rendered 
in  three  divisions :  in  the  prefer^  at  which 
the  sheriff  paid  the  larger  part  of  the 
money  in  hand;  the  visus  compoti^  or  state- 
ment;  and  the  twmnay  or  final  balance,  with 
vouchers.  All  the  revenue  from  the  ferm  or 
rent  of  the  counties,  the  danegeld,  pleas  of 
the  crown,  aids,  and  oth^r  feudal  dues,  were 
thus  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  The  ac- 
counts with  the  sheriffs  were  kept  by  tallies, 
or  pieces  of  wood  inscribed  and  notched. 
These  were  divided  down  the  middle,  and  one- 
half  was  kept  by  the  sheriff  and  the  other  by 
the  court.  Pa^nnent  of  the  ferm  of  the 
counties  was  made  in  money  instead  of  in 
kind  in  the  reign  of  Henr>'  11^  Besides  the 
receipt  of  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer included  jurisdiction  in  cases  which 
affected  the  revenue  by  the  payment  of  finea; 
it  recorded  agreements,  charters,  and  feoff- 
ments ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  acted 
as  a  political  council  of  state,  especially  in 
matters  of  foreign  treaties.  When  the  office 
of  Justiciar  became  extinct,  the  place  of 
president  at  the  Exchequer  Boara,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Justiciar,  was  taken 
by  the  Treasurer,  By  4  &  5  WiU.  IV.,  c.  15, 
the  whole  position  of  the  Exchequer  as  regards 
the  receipt  of  revenue  was  changed.  For 
this  purpose  its  organisation  consists  of  a 
Boara,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  officer  called 
the  Comptroller- General,  All  revenue  is  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  to  his  accoimt,  and 
all  payments  made  by  the  Exchequer  are  made 
in  virtue  of  warrants  from  the  Treasury. 

The  Exchequer  must  also  be  considered 
with  reference  to  jurisdiction.  No  small  part 
of  its  judicial  business  war  lost  by  the  sepanu 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  the 
King*8  Bench  [Magna  Charta,  art.  17).  It 
still  retained  jurisdictioi\  in  revenue  cases, 
and  in  the  pleas  of  all  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  court.  Special  leave  was 
also  given  to  implead  in  the  Exchequer  as 
an  indulgence.    Like   the  other  courts,  the 


Exchequer  drew  business  to  itself  wbererer  it 
was  possible.    This  usurpation  of  jurisdiction 
was  made  a  subject  of  eoinplaint,  and  by  tbt 
ArtieuH  super  earttu  (28  Ed.  L,  c  4)  it  was 
provided  that  no  common  pleas  except  these 
of  privileged  persons  should  be  heard  in  that 
court.    From  the  reign  of   Edward   II.   a 
regular  series  of  Chief  Barons  begins.    With 
this  separate  organisation,  however,  the  usur- 
pation   by    the    Exchequer   of    juiisdictkiD 
properly  belonging  to  other  courts  conUnued. 
It  drew  jurisdiction  to  itself  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  quo  minus,  in  which  it  waa  suggested 
that  the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  crovn, 
and  needed  payment  from  the  defendant  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  king.    Courts  of  £x> 
chequer  were  set  up  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
when  those  countries  were  united  to  England 
as  regards  legislation.  The  fiction  of  the  «Tit 
of  qua  mimts  was  abolished  by  2  WilL  IV.,  c. 
39w^the    Uniformity  of  Process   Act — and  a 
proper  jurisdiction  was   given    to  the  Ex- 
chequer.    An  equitable  jurisdiction  also  jier- 
tained  to  this  court,  which  was  extended  by 
the  same,  means  as  those  used  in  its  common 
law  side.     While,  however,  the  barons  werv 
the  judges  on  the  common  ikw  side,  the  Trea- 
surer and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  piv- 
sided  in  equity  cases.    The  appointment  of 
the  Chancellor  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edw^ 
II.    In  his  oath  of  office  he  bound  himself  to 
use  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  for  no  writ«  of 
other  courts  while  the  Chancery  was  within 
twenty  miles.    The  last  case  in  which  the 
Chancellor  exercised  judicial  functions  was  in 
1735.     The  equity  btiaines.<»  of  the  Excht-qaer 
was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  CSiancen-  by 
ht  Vict.>  c.  5.     The  Court  of  Exchequer  ha* 
now  become^  by  the  Act  of  1873.   the  Kx- 
chequer    Division   of    the    High    Court  of 
Justice.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  now  no  judicial  functions,  and  is  thi? 
member  of  the  cabinet  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the    financial    administration     and    acts  as 
Minister  of  Finance, 

The  Court  of  Exeheq^ter  Chamber  was  erect*-d 
as  a  statutory  court  by  31  Ed.  III.,  c.  12,  to 
decide  cases  on  writs  of  error  from  tb>^ 
common  law  side  of  the  Exchequer.  Its  jadire» 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  j?leas.  This  court  was  re-organised 
by  27  Eli2.»  c.  8,  which  may  indeed  he  more 
properly  said  to  have  created  a  new  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  appeal  from  the  Kiji>;'f 
Bench.  By  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  70,  a  new  court  waa 
erected,  for  the  judgments  of  each  common- 
law  court  were  made  subject  to  revision  by 
the  judges  of  the  other  two  courts  sittin?  is 
the  Exc^kequer  Chamber.  The  appellate  juriv 
diction  of  this  court  was  transferred  to  thi^ 
new  Court  of  Appeal,  founded  by  the  ^»' 
preens  Court  of  Judicature  Aet  (36  &  37 
Vict.,  c,  66,  s.  18). 

Madox,  Hi^.  of  fks  £reh«giMr  ;  StabiM,  (V«iL 
Ht«t.,  chaps,  xi.,  xv.  [W.  H.] 


Ezcisa,  TuK.  ii  genemtly  de&ned  at  a 
duly  charged  bt-fore  their  wle  on  guods  which 
ire  nuuiulu.'tiiTeil  and  conaumed  at  home ;  but 
a  ie  Mimetinusa  mml  of  any  tax  laid  upon  the 
n-loiJ  tmdu.  It  is  geDerall;  nuppiwud  Umt 
this  tax  wna  Bi^  levied  in  EagUnd  by  Ihu 
PiirliuntRtuc;  party  In  the  time  ut  the  Civil 
Vim ;  but  it  ia  obvious  that  borne  of  the  im- 

Ci  of  the  later  Angevin  biii^  mn^  have 
exacted  in  this  waj.  However,  it  was 
Mt  UDlil  IMS,  when  an  eiuiao  en  liquota  was 
isuKard,  in  imitation  of  the  Bulch,  by  an 
WWnollM  at  both  Hotuee,  and  aitenvanig  by 
th»  king'*  rival  Mmvention  at  Oxford,  thut  it 
bemue  a  rocognisod  source  of  revenue.  After 
the  Kcotonilion  hulf  its  produce  wiib  OBaigned 
1i>  thu  cmwn  in  uooiperuation  for  the  aurreuder 
of  thi>  revcnoeB  derived  from  feudal  tenure, 
wherwby  thu  burdiais  of  the  rich  were  traoB- 
lerml  to  the  whole  nation.  James  II.  ob- 
tained frota  hie  fint  Parliament  extra  excise 
and  ciutoiD  duties,  valued  at  £600,000  a  year, 
but  only  £300,000  of  thia,  taken  from  tfac 
esctae,  was  granted  to  Willi&m  and  Mary, 
although  the  rarenue  granted  to  Charles  II. 
■w  tnutinued.  Al  the  rame  time,  Parliament 
derlued  the  exciw  to  V  "  the  moat  eaay  and 
indillennt  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the 
people."  Thia  view  wu  not  shared  by  the 
iKllon  at  Urge,  and  the  exciea  king  continued 
tube  a  moat  obnoxious  tiu.  tho  popular  preja- 
dii«*,  caused  partly  by  tho  practice  of  letting 
i<at  tiit  dntiea  io  fann,  and  partly  by  the 
(^Mcuiity  of  the  sbLtutta  bearing  on  the  snb- 
jcft,  bring  even  cetertjiined  by  men  like  Black- 
Mona  and  I>r.  Johnson.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  1733,  found  thein  fatal  to  hia  celebrated 
Eidae  Scheme.  He  wished  to  ctmciUate  the 
tonatry  gentlemen  by  diminishing  the  land- 
tax  to  one  shilling,  and  for  that  purpose  im- 
puae-l  a  dnty  on  aSt.  When  tho  new  tax  waa 
toand  to  fall  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quited amount,  he  proposed — not  indeed,  as 
hadbecai  ropOTted — a  general  aysEem  of  eiciae, 
but  the  sutwtitution  of  excise  duties  for  i-us- 
luna  duties  on  vino  and  tobacco.  By  thia 
BKDow  smug)|-Ung  would  be  lessened,  while  by 
■  tyit«n  of  warehoDsing  without  tAX  tdr  re- 
uportatton.  London  would  become  a  free  port. 
Thr  Opposition,  however,  raised  a  meet  violent 
mlcry  against  the  measure,  and  the  geneinl 
&lik!e  to  it  waa  so  great  that  it  was  thought  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  have  been  met  by 
uned  ceaiilAnce  in  some  localities,  the  ministe- 
rial patty  dwindled  rapidly  away,  and  Walpolo 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  bill  based  upon 
bii  R9olatiun-  Sabnequcnt  ministriea,  how- 
eret.  incroued  the  amount  of  the  excise  duties, 
faitly  til  tlocztate  drunkenness  (lor  instance, 
ID  17(6  a  lAx  of  20a.  a  gallon  was  Uid  on 
•pitiu,  and  in  consequence  smuggling  in- 
rmirA  *  hundmdfoldj,  and  levied  them  on  a 
laife  Bnmbar  of  conunoditiea.  Thia  wna  cspe- 
ruiil}!  the  CM»  during  the  great  struggle  with 
X»polc<ai,  when  the  ■n'.-ise  ioc-lndud  tiixea  on 
Ocu!}'  every  conceivalilo  urtiulu  of  homo  munu- 


fuctute  and  conaumption — liecncea  to  permit 
persons  to  carry  on  cortuiu  trades,  to  shoot 
game,  poat-hoiao  duties,  duties  on  sales  by 
auction,  and  other  impositions.  A  great  many 
of  these  duties  have,  however,  siuce  been 
aboliahed,  and  others  hnvi'  been  trnnaferred  to 
the  customs.  The  oicisa  is  now  almost  con- 
fined  to  British  spirits  and  mult  liquors.  The 
mann^ment  of  tho  excise  hus  also  bi^'n 
sinipliflud,  nolahly  in  1H23,  whcu  the  aeporale 
bonrds  for  the  three  kingdoms  were  aboliahed, 
and  in  1848,  when  the  Board  left  Greshom 
House,  and  was  merged  with  those  of  stamps 
and  taxes  into  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  at 
Somerset  Uouae.    [Ccwoxs.] 

Hosband,  CDUmIwi  ^  Oriimmctt,  p.  2S7i 
Camiiimu  Jeanulf,  SepC.,  IWO;  Hnllan,  Onu'. 
Hint,  ii.,  ohuM.  I.,  il.  1  Ltnnird,  i.  as7|  Stau- 
bope.  Hill.  ^  Knplaiid   Ii.  tt;    iiqiord  0/  IIm 

IV.,  e.  Mi  3  t  4  Vict.,  o.  4,  7.  [L  C.  S.] 

Exclnaioit  Bill,  Thi,  was  Drat  brought 
into  the  Houm  of  Commons  in  lOTf.  It  dis- 
abled tho  Duke  of  York,  as  a  Papist,  from 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  should  he  outlive 
his  brother.  It  mot  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  but  eventuiiUy  p^sed 
b^  207  voles  to  lis,  upon  which  CWlcs 
dissolved  Parliamont.  He  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  summon  it  aguin  {October,  1680), 
and  the  Exulusian  Bill  waa  again  paaaed  by  the 
Commona ;  but  tho  Lords,  chiefly  through  thu 
influente  of  Halifai,  rejected  it  by  63  to  30. 
In  January,  IGBl.  the  Commons  voted  that 
no  supplies  should  be  grunted  till  the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  paused,  and  lefuned  to  entertain 
Halifai'a  proposal,  by  which  James  was  to 
rule  only  in  name,  a  regent  being  appointed 
on  his  accession  to  the  i^iown.  Aguin  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  (Januiiri-  16,  1681), 
bat  not  before  the  Commons  had  voted  that 
the  opponents  of  tho  Exduidon  Bill  were  trail«irB 
bought  with  French  money.  Again,  in  tho 
Furhament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  March, 
iUSl,  the  Commons  insisted  on  the  passing  ot 
thg  Exclusion  Bill.  But  this  Parliament  waa 
in  Uke  manner  dissolvt^l,  and  Charles  sum- 
moned no  more  Puiliaments  during  bis  reign, 
and  consequently,  the  Hlxclusion  Bill  fell 
through.  The  Exclusion  Bill  had  proposed 
that  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  betn  of 
the  Duko  of  York  on  Charles's  demise,  in  thu 
same  manner  as  if  the  duke  was  himself 
dead :  but  in  spite  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  measure  arose 
from  the  fear  that  Shaftesbury  and  others 
wore  desirous  of  making  Monmouth  king. 

BDTi»t,  But.  itT  hii  Ovn  Timt;  Bsuke,  HM. 

EzAtar  was  probably  a  hill-fort  of  the 
Celtic  inhubilonts  of  Damnonta.  Ita  ancient 
name  Catr  Witt  became  Itca,  or  Itca  Damno- 
uinrum  in  Latin,  and  Exnneemler  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Conquered  by  tho  English  iit  nn 
uncertain  dut«,  the  city  uaa  atrongly  (ortiBed 
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by  Athelatan.  It  was  several  times  besieged 
bv  the  Danes  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and 
ifthelTed  II.,  and  captured  by  Swejrn,  owing 
to  the  treason  of  its  governor,  Hugh  the 
French,  in  1003.  It  was  erected  an  episcopal 
see  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1046.  In 
1067  Exeter  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  In  Sept.,  1497, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  bv  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  in  1549  it  successfully  stood  a 
great  siege  against  the  Western  insurgents. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Exeter  was  for 
the  mo8t  part  Royalist.  It  was  captured  by 
Prince  Maurice  in  1642,  and  remahied  in  the 
hands  of  the  king's  adherents  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
Fairfax  (1646).  It  was  the  first  important 
place  in  England  reached  by  William  of 
Orange,  who  entered  Exeter  Nov.  9,  1688. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  William  of  Warlewast  in  1112,  or 
perhaps  earlif^r,  was  not  completed  till  late  in 
the  fifteenth  centur}'. 


%  PsBRAOB  OF.  In  early  times  the 
Earls  of  Devon  were  frequently  styled  Earls 
of  Exeter.  The  first  distinct  peerage  deriving 
its  name  from  the  city  was  the  duksdatn  (3 
Exeter,  conferred,  1397,  upon  John  Holland, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent  (son-in-law  of  Edmund 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent^,  in  1399 ;  how- 
ever,  the  duke  was  degradeo,  and  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  1416  Thomas  Beaufort, 
youngest  son  of  John  of  Oaunt,  was  created 
Duke  of  Exeter  for  his  life.  Afterwards, 
1443,  John  Holland,  son  of  the  first  duke, 
was  created  duke,  having  been  restored  in 
blood  and  honours  twenty-six  years  earlier. 
The  dukedom,  however,  again  became  forfeit 
on  the  attainder  of  his  son  Henry,  1461.  In 
1525,  Henry  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  made  Marquis  of  Exeter,  as  was  also  his 
son  Edward,  1553,  the  father  having  been 
attainted  in  1539 ;  on  Edward's  death,  without 
iHSue,  1556,  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1605 
Thomas  Cecil,  second  Lord  Burghlcy,  was 
created  £arl  of  Exeter,  and  the  honour  still 
remains  in  his  family,  Henry  Cecil,  tenth  earl, 
having  been  advanced  to  a  Marquiaatt  of  the 
same  style,  1801. 

Szeter^  Henry  Holland,  Dukb  of 
U.  1473),  was  the  son  of  John,  Duke  of 
Exeter.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Lanc^astrian  party,  though  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Towton,  and  after  the  latter,  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  attainted  bv  Edward  IV.  He 
afterwards  returned,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  whore  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  but  recovering,  fled  to  France,  where  he 
was  in  such  abject  poverty  that  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  streets.  In 
1473  his  corpse  was  discovered  on  the  sea- 


shore near  Dover,  without  any  due  as  to  how 
it  got  there. 

Sz0t6r»  Thokas  Beaufokt,  Dtkb  of 
{d,  1427),  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catherine  Sw}'nf  ord.  He  was  appointed  dp- 
tain  of  Calais  in  1407,  and  in  1410  succeeded 
Arundel  as  Chancellor.  He  held  the  Ifrest 
Seal  for  two  years,  and  on  his  resignation,  vu 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  French  wars  of  Hemy  V. 
and  Henry  VI.*s  reigns,  and  in  1415  was  made 
Duke  of  Exeter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Beaug^  in  1421,  but  was  released 
soon  after,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  He  marht^l 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Neville,  but 
left  no  issue. 


*,  Thomas  Cbcil,  Earl  of  [h.  1542, 
d,  1622),  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burlei^ 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  queen*8  troopa 
against  the  northern  rebels  in  1569;  he 
took  part  in  the  Scotch  expedition  in  favour 
of  the  Regent  Murray,  and  subsequently  did 
good  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  rewaid 
for  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  U  all, 
1585.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Exeter  by 
James  I.,  1605. 

Ezliibitioily  Thb  Grkat  (1851).  The 
idea  of  holding  a  great  international  exposi- 
tion of  the  industrial  products  of  the  world, 
if  it  did  not  originate  with  Prince  Albert,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  taken  up  by 
him  with  so  much  energy,  that  the  credit 
belongs  to  him.  Under  his  auspices  a  Royal 
Commission  for  this  purpose  was  issued  is 
Jan.,  1850,  and  on  May  1,  1851,  the  exhibitioo 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  remained  open  till  Oct.  15,  1851,  harin? 
attained  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  buildings  of  glass  and  iron  were  sub- 
sequently removed  to  form  the  Crystal  Pslace 
at  S^'denham.  A  second  international  ex- 
hibition was  held  from  May  to  November. 
1862;  and  since  then  many  others  have  been 
held  in  London  and  almost  every  dvilised 
capital. 

Sxtoily  Sib  Piers,  is  supposed  to  hsT« 
been  a  relative  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton,  who 
WHS  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1386  and  138T. 
Exton  is  said  to  have  murdered  Richard  11. 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  but  the  whole  cinrum- 
stances  of  Richard's  death  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  us  to  charge  him  with  the  crime  with 
any  degree  of  confidence. 

BatrilditiiOn  is  the  surrender  of  f  ugitiTfs 
from  justice  by  one  state  to  another.  No 
S}*Btematic  usage  in  this  matter  prevaiU^l 
until  the  present  century.  Perhaps  the  only 
early  treaty  containing  a  provision  as  to 
extradition  was  that  of  1 174,  between  Willism 
of  Scotland  and  Henry  IL,  wherein  it  ws» 
agreed  that  persons  guilty  of  felony  in  Enir- 
land  taking  refuge  in  Scotland  should  bf 
given  up,  and  riof  vfr$A,     But   the   other 
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mediaval  tiwtiee  usually  quoted — e.g.,  the 
InUratrnu  Moffmut  with  flaadera  in  1497 — 
appear  to  have  contained  nothing  more  than 
general  promisee  not  to  harbour  rebels,  ^e 
queedon  of  extradition  aeeme  to  have  been 
first  mvestigated  by  Crrotius  and  the  jurists  of 
the  seventeenth  e^ury,  who  laid  clown  the 
principle  that  states  were  bound,  either  by 
the  law  of  nations  or  by  reasons  of  "  comiU% 
to  give  up  furtive  criminals;  but  the  earhest 
(ii^tinct  statement  of  English  common  law 
was  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  I749y  that  "the  government  may  send  a 
prisoner  to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  com- 
mitted.'* Yet  such  dicta,  though  recognising 
the  daty  of  extradition,  were  of  slight  au- 
thority, and  action  upon  them  could  have  been 
prevented  by  an  appeal  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  England  for  the  first  time  bound 
itself  b)^  treaty  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  in  which  it  was  agreed  with  France 
that  fugitives  charged  with  forgerv,  fraudu- 
lent bttohmptcy,  or  murder  shoula  be  sur- 
rendered. Dunng  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  law  of  extradition  was 
npidly  developed  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  need  of  some  arrangement  between  the 
States  forming  the  Union  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  England, 
however,  the  history  of  extradition  really 
l<^ns  with  the  treaties  of  1842  with  the 
United  States,  and  of  1843  with  France.  In 
1^2  a  new  convention  was  made  with  France, 
and  in  this,  for  the  first  time,  exception  was  made 
in  the  esse  of  persons  charged  with  political 
offences.  Each  of  these  treaties  had  been 
nmfinned  by  Act  of  Fto'liament,  the  con- 
^itational  doctrine  being  that,  though  the 
crown  could  make  extradition  treaties,  the 
executive  could  not  carry  them  out  without 
Natatory  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  '*  it 
nay  be  regarded  as  certain  Uiat  England  will 
not  surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty  '* 
Wheaton,  Jntemntional  Latc^  ed.  Boyd,  $  116, 
K.  Ihe  Extraditum  Act  of  1870  empowered 
the  executive  to  carry  out  extradition  treaties 
iDsde  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  \'iz., 
that  no  fi^tive  should  be  surrendered  for  a 
political  o&nrc,  nor  tried  for  any  but  the 
mme  for  which  he  was  demanded.  Under 
this  statute  extradition  treaties  have  been 
loade  with  all  the  European  states  except 
Hufisia,  and  with  some  others. 

S. Ckrke,  Ltm  ofSatndUUm,  2nd  ed.,  1874. 

[W.  J.  A.] 


Fabyaa,  or  Fabiaa,  Robeut  {d.  1512), 

*as  an  English  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
Jnr)'.  He  was  a  prosperous  London  citizen,  and 
hecam©  Bherilf  in  1493.  His  book,  A  Coneor- 
^y^ciof  HUUrie*^  begins^  as  usual,  with  Brutus, 
uid  is  a  commonplace  compilation  up  to  his 


own  time,  when  it  becomes  moderately  useful 
as  contemporar>',  if  uncritical,  evidence,  and 
is  especially  full  on  London  history.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1616. 

Factory    Legialation.     The   great 

development  of  English  industry  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenUi  century,  unaccompanied 
by  any  State  regulation  or  supervision,  led  to 
gross  and  wide-spread  neglect  of  the  com- 
monest precautions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  .health  of  the  workers.  In  the  present 
century'  a  long  series  of  Acts  have  beon 
passed  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
labourers  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
especially  of  women  and  children.  The 
Health  and  Morais  Act  of  1802  (42  Geo.  III., 
c.  73),  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  elder.  It  provided  for 
the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  factories; 
but  the  scandals  of  the  apprentice  system  had 
produced  the  Act,  and  it  was  mainly  directed 
to  limiting  the  hours  of  apprentices'  work  to 
twelve  a  day,  the  prohibition  for  them  of 
night  work,  with  some  arrangements  for  their 
clothing,  education,  and  moral  well-being. 
The  Second  Factory  Act  of  1819  (59  Geo. 
in.,  a  56)  was  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
appointed  in  1816.  Its  operation  was  limited 
to  cotton-mills.  By  it,  children  under  nine 
were  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Between 
nine  and  sixteen,  they  were  not  to  work 
over  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  night  work 
was  prohibited.  In  1833,  Lord  Althorpe** 
Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  103)  became  law. 
It  introduced  the  "  half-time  *'  principle 
for  **  children "  (i.e.,  those  between  nine 
and  thirteen),  and  made  their  education 
out  of  work  hours  compulsory.  The  provi- 
sions confined  by  earlier  Acts  to  cotton-mills 
were  made  more  general,  and  a  new  departure 
was  made  by  some  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  *' young  persons"  (i.e.,  those  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen).  Inspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  the  Acts  canied  out,  as  the 
justices  had  proved  but  inefficient  executors 
of  previous  legislation.  But  a  more  general 
law  was  still  wanted,  and  Sir  Robert  PeeVa 
Factory  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  15J,  was 
passed.  Lord  Ashley^s  long  and  philanthropic 
agitation  had  won  two  >dctorieB  over  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  a  ten  hours'  limit  to  the  labour  of 
women  and  children.  At  last.  Peel  agreed  to 
accept  a  twelve  hours'  limit,  and  the  amended 
bill  of  Lord  Ashley  thus  became  law.  Its  pro- 
visions were  that  the  working  hours  of  chilcu'en 
under  thirteen  should  be  diminished  to  six  and 
a  half  hours  per  day ;  that  the  time  during 
which  they  were  to  be  under  daily  instruction 
in  schools  should  be  extended  nom  two  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  winter,  and  three 
hours  in  summer ;  that  the  labour  of  persons 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and  of  adult 
women  (now  first  brought  under  the  Factory 
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Acts) ,  should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day ; 
that  a  certificate  of  baptism  should  be  pro- 
duced, if  demanded,  to  prove  that  the  child 
'•was  really  of  the  age  requii'ed  by  the  law; 
that  the  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  should  be  diminished, 
but  that  they  should  be  inflicted  for  each 
person  improperly  worked,  instead  of  for 
each  offence,  which  might  include  several 
persons;  and  that  machinery  should  be 
guarded,  to  prevent  accident.  Inspectors 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Fielden,  member  for  Oldham, 
introduced  and  carried  a  bill  which  limited 
the  labour  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  hours  a 
day,  allowing  two  hours  out  of  the  twelve 
for  meals;  and  he  further  proposed  that 
the  same  restriction  should  apply  to  females 
above  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  principle 
of  State  regulation  of  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  was  thus  fully  recognised. 
The  piecemeal  method  of  English  le^slation 
rendered  it  now  necessary  for  the  friends  of 
the  Factory  Acts  to  get  supplemental 
statutes  passed  to  include  the  unprotected 
industries.  A  few  of  these  Acts,  though  of 
less  general  and  more  technical  interest,  may 
be  briefly  particularised.  They  included  the 
Mining  Act  of  1842,  which  entirely  prohibited 
female  and  child  labour  in  mines.  In  1845, 
Lord  Ashley  *s  Print -works'  Act  was  passed. 
In  1850  a  thorough  measure  for  8uper\'ising 
mines  was  passed  {Coal  and  Iron  Mines  Act). 
Not  till  1860  were  bleaching  and  dye-works 
included  in  the  Acts ;  not  till  1867  were  all 
factories  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Factory 
Acts  Extension  and  Workshop  Regulation  Acts 
(30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  103  &  146) ;  and  even  here 
small  exceptions  required  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  the  mistake  of  the  Act  of  1867  in 
entrusting  the  working  to  local  authority 
had  to  be  corrected  in  1871  by  its  trans- 
ferrence  to  the  former  system  of  government 
inspectoi-s.  Finally,  in  1878  was  passed 
Sir  R.  A.  Cross's  great  measure,  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  (41  Vict.,  c.  16),  which 
formed  a  complete  code  of  factory  legislation, 
by  repealing,  consolidating,  and  amending 
the  whole  of  the  previous  enactments.  Various 
direct  attempts  made  to  control  adult  labour 
have  been  rejected. 

Yon  Plener,  £nyluh  FoAiory  LeytslaHon,  tmnn- 
lated  by  Weinman,  ia  the  standard  hiatorv. 
For  the  working  of  the  Acta,  aee  Report  of  ihs 
Factory  Acts  Commission.  Notcntt'a  Lato  Relaiing 
to  Factories  will  explain  the  preaent  law.  A 
briefer  account  can  oe  found  in  Stanley  Jevnua, 
The  Slats  in  Relation  to  Ldbowr.      [T.  F.  T.  ] 


t,  Febdikando  (b.  1584,  d.  1648), 
2nd  Bauon  (of  Cameron,  I  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland),  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair&ix, 
of  Denton,  Yorkshire,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Lord  Sheffield.  Lord  Fairfax  repre- 
sented Yorkshire  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
and    was    appointed,   in    ^ov.,    1642,    com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  Parliamentary  foroei 
in  the  northern  ooimties.  After  some  succesKs 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  West  Biding 
before  the  superior  forces  of  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor,  near  Bradford  (June  30, 
1643).  With  the  remainder  of  his  troops  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  which  he  successfully 
held  against  Newcastle's  army,  until  he  forct4 
them  to  raise  the  siege  (Sept.  2 — Oct  11, 
1643).  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Marstcn 
Moor,  and  on  the  capture  of  Y'ork  by  th^ 
combined  army  (July,  1644)  was  appointed 
its  governor.  He  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  and  died  3Iarch 
14,  1648. 


[,  Tkomab,  Skd  Lord  {b.  Jan.  VI, 
1612,  d.  1671),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Vere 
(1637).  He  sen'ed  in  the  royal  army  against 
the  Scots,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king  far 
his  services.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he 
acted  as  his  lather's  lieutenant  in  Yorkshire. 
On  Jan.  23,  1643,  he  recaptured  Leeds,  and 
on  May  21st  Wakefield,  making  on  the  latter 
occasion  1,400  prisoners.  After  the  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor,  at  which  he  was  present,  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  but  during  the  siigt: 
joined  Cromwell  in  Lincolnshire  with  hu 
Yorkshire  horse,  and  helped  to  gain  the  battle 
of  Winceby  (Oct.  12,  1643).  On  Jan,  2^, 
1644,  he  defeated  the  king's  Iriali  troops  at 
Nantwich,  and  reconquered  the  county  of 
Cheshire  for  the  Parliament.  On  April  V2xh 
he  defeated  Lord  Bellasis,  the  Governor  of 
York,  at  Selby,  taking  1,600  prisoners.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Y'ork,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  Parliamentary  horse  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  after  the  rout  of  that  wing 
joined  Lord  >Ianchester*s  division.  After  tht 
victory  he  was  occupied  in  reducing  the 
Yorkshire  fortresses.  These  successes  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  New  Model  Army  (Jan.  21,  164o),  He 
took  the  field  at  the  end  of  April,  1645.  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  Taunton,  but  waif 
recalled  from  the  West  to  besiege  Oxford. 
On  the  news  of  the  king's  capture  of  Leicvski*. 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Oxford  (Jane  o),  and 
overtook  and  defeated  Charles  at  Naseby 
(Jime  14).  Then  he  turned  westward  again. 
relieved  Taunton,  defeated  Goring  at  I^ing* 
port  (July  10),  and  captured  Bridgwat«r< 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  other  Rojralist  strong- 
holds.  With  the  defeat  of  Sir  Balph  Hoptan 
at  Torrington,  early  in  1646  (Feb.  16',  thr 
subjugation  of  the  West  was  completed,  and 
the  surrenders  of  Oxford  (June  24)  and 
Kaglan  (Aug.  19)  brought  the  first  Cinl 
War  to  an  end.     In  the  quarrels  which  Ux>k 

flace  next  year  between  the  arm}'  and  the 
Wliament,  Fairfax,  after  labouring  hard  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
army,  and  shared  the  responaibility  for  tho 
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expulsion  of  the  eleven  members.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War,  Fairfkx 
defeated  the  Kentish  Boyalists  at  Maidstone 
•June  1,  1648),  and  after  ten  weeks*  siege 
obliged  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Col- 
i-hester  to  sunender.  He  seems  to  have  been 
villing  to  approve  of  the  trial  and  deposition 
uf  the  king,  bat  he  refused  to  sit  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  on  June  25,  1650,  re- 
feigoed  his  command  rather  than  invade  Scot- 
land. During  the  Protectorate  he  took  no 
{Alt  in  public  aflEairs.  In  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  he  represented  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  dissolntion  of  that  assembly  was 
appointed  by  the  Rump  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  but  did  not  act.  When 
Uonk  marched  into  England  Fairfax  raised 
volunteera,  was  joined  by  a  large  part  of 
Lambert's  forces,  and  occupied  York.  He 
openly  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  (Jan.,  1660^,  thus 
exerrising  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  Restoration.  His  death  took  place 
in  1671.  He  was  an  able  general  and  an 
haotst  man,  bnt  had  none  of  the  qualities  of 
i  Statesman,  so  that,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Clarendon,  he  was  throughout  "  overwitted  " 
by  CromwelL 

Fwixtax,  Short  MtmwrialM  in  the  AmHquariaM 
R*p*rl9r9,  ToL  iil,  1806;  C.  Markham,  Lift  ^ 
th*  Grwat  Lord  Fairfax  i  Whitelocke,  ir«monaIa; 
Clanadon,  KiA,  ofUu  RtbeUum.     [C.  H.  F.] 

Falconbezffy  Elizabeth,  Countess  ov 
(^.1637,  d.  1712),  was  the  third  daughter  of 
OHrer  Cromwell;  she  was  married  in  1657  to 
Viscount  (afterwards  Earl  of)  Falconberg. 
Alvayg  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  she 
nt^xted  herself  in  favour  of  the  Restoration. 
I>UTing  Charles  II.'s  reign  she  frequently 
kpp^ared  at  court. 

Faleonberffp  Wiluam  Nbvillb,  Lord 
'</■  1462),  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  Earl  of 
^Vestmoreland,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of* 
^"^iisbu^.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
s^pge  of  Orleans  and  other  operations  in 
France  in  Henry  VJ.'s  reign.  He  espoused 
the  Yorkist  cause,  and  fought  at  Towton. 
In  1461  he  was  made  Earl  of  Kent. 

lUconbridge,  or  Fanconberg.  Thb 

Bastard  or,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Wil- 
liam Neville,  Lord  Falconberg.  In  1471  he 
Unded  in  Kent  to  make  a  last  attempt  in 
tiTour  of  Henry  VI.  He  got  together  some 
oen,  and  forced  an  entrance  into  London, 
with  the  design  of  liberating  Henry  from  the 
Tower.  But  when  he  burned  Aldgate  and 
London  Bridge,  the  citizens  rose  against 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  lliis 
attempt  made  it  necessary  for  Edward  to  put 
Henry  to  death. 

Falkurk  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  be* 
tween  the  Scotch  and  the  English,  July 
'^if  1298.  This  was  fought  in  the  valley 
^•^ween  the  town  of  Falkirk  and  the 
River    Carron,    resulting   in  a  victocy  for 
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the  English,  who  were  commanded  by 
EMwiud  I.,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  over  a  far  inferior 
Scotch  force,  led  by  Wallace  and  Sir  John 
Grahame,  the  latter  of  whom  was  killed. 
Wallace  had  arranged  the  Scottish  pikemen, 
on  whom  he  mainly  relied,  in  four  circular 
bodies,  connected  by  archers.  The  front  was 
defended  by  palisades,  and  by  a  moiass 
beyond  them.  Behind  the  main  body  was 
marshalled  the  cavalry,  to  prevent  retreat. 
Well  might  Wallace  say,  '*  I  have  brocht  you 
to  the  king,  hop  gif  ye  can."  The  first 
attacks  of  the  English,  led  by  the  Earl 
Marshal,  failed  through  the  English  becoming 
entangled  in  the  morass.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  then  attempted  a  flank  charge,  to 
avoid  the  bor,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  third  attack  by  the  king  in  person  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  circles  were 
broken  by  the  English  archers,  and  the 
mounted  knights  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  The  Scottish  army  was  com- 
pletely shattered,  and  Wallace,  though  he 
escaped  from  the  field,  remained  a  hunted 
fugitive  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

FaUdrk,  The  Battle  op  (1746),  was 
fought  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Young  Pretender,  the  former  being  defeated. 

Falklandy  Hbnky  Cakey,  Lord  {d,  1633), 
was  Deputy  of  Ireland  between  1622  and 
1629.  His  inquiry  into  defective  titles,  and 
transplantation  of  many  native  septs  in  favour 
of  English  settlers,  were  among  the  causes  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1641.  But  his  comparatively 
mild  government  was  ill  adapted  to  carry  out 
Charles  I.^s  policy,  and  he  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  Strafford. 

PalUaady  Lucius  Caret,  Lord,  son  of 
the  preceding  (b.  1610,  d.  1643J,  was  educated 
at  Dublin,  and  served  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Returning  to  his  scat  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire, he  gathered  round  him  there,  and  at 
the  neighbouring  university,  a  small  band  of 
liberal  theologians.  In  1640  he  entered  the 
Long  Parliament.  A  devoted  lover  of  Con- 
stitutionalism, and  an  opponent  of  arbitrary 
power  in  any  shape,  Falkland  had  no 
Bj'mpathy  with  the  government  of  Strafford 
and  Charles ;  but  he  believed  that  the  royal 
government  might  be  amended  or  reformed. 
He  accordingly  became  the  leader  of  that 
Parliamentary  Royalist  party  that  almost 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.  He  very  unwillingly 
joined  the  war  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
almost  courted  the -death  he  met  at  Newbury, 
his  last  words  being  "  Peace,  peace.**  His 
personal  giftil^  liheral  spirit,  and  relations 
to  the  parties  ofrbift  time,  invest  his  career 
with  unusual  interest. 

Clarendon,  Uiat,  of  th§  BtbtUion;  €htfduier, 
Hul.  oj  Eng.,  1603-^1642, 

Falkland  Caatle,  in  Fifeshire,  was  the 
scene  of   the  Duke  of   Rothesay's   murder 
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in  1482.  In  1592,  Lord  Both  well  made  one 
of  his  numerous  attempts  to  seize  James  VI. 
while  he  was  in  the  castle. 

FalUaad  IsXaads.  Tkb,  are  a  group  of 
islands  lying  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sisting of  East  and  West  Falkland,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  smaller  islands ;  they 
were  discovered  by  John  Davis  in  1592.  In 
1690  an  English  navigator,  named  Strong,  gave 
them  their  present  name.  In  1764  Commo- 
dore Byron  took  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, a  French  settlement  was  formed  there, 
under  M.  de  Bougainville,  and  the  islands 
wore  successfully  claimed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1767,  who  drove  out  the  French  colonists 
and  also  some  English  settlers.  In  the  year 
1771  the  Falkland  Islands  were  restored  to 
the  British  government,  but  were  left 
uncolonised  for  many  years.  In  1820  the 
action  of  Buenos  A}Tes  in  establishing  a 
settlement  on  the  islands  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  government,  whoso  protest,  in 
1829,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  mo  islands 
to  the  British  in  1863.  Now  they  are  chiefly 
used  as  a  whaling  station,  though  a  smaU 
colony  of  sheep  farmers  has  settled  Uiere.  They 
are  ruled  by  a  governor,  an  executive  council, 
and  a  legislative  council,  both  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  population  is 
about  1,200. 

B.    M.   Martin,    BritUk    ColontM;    Creasj, 
Britannic  Empire, 

Family  Compact*  Thz,  is  the  name 
applied  to  various  treaties  between  the  Bour- 
bon Kings  of  Spain  and  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  first  compact  began 
in  1733,  and  being  specially  directed  against 
English  trade  led,  in  1739,  to  a  war  between 
Spain  and  England.  The  more  famous  com- 
pact was  in  1761,  and  its  object  was  to  asso- 
ciate Spain  to  France  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Pitt  had  timely  warning  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  refusal  of  G^rge  III.  to  sanction  an 
attack  on  Spain  led  to  his  resignation.  But 
when  the  compact  became  known,  war  was 
inevitable. 

Famine;  The  Cotton,  is  the  name 
generally  given  to  the  distress  among  the 
cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1863.  It  resulted  mainly  from  the  failure  of 
the  supply  of  raw  cotton  from  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to 
relieve  the  sufferers,  and  a  series  of  good 
years  after  the  w&r  ended  effaced  all  traces  of 
disti*cs8. 

Famine,  Thb  Potato  (Ireland).  In 
1847  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  caused  the 
superabundant  cottier  population  of  Ireland 
to  experience,  severe  distress,  which,  coming 
after  several  years  of  scarcity,  soon  became  as 
serious  as  an  absolute  famine.  Despite  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  exertions 


of  State  and  private  benevolence,  many 
perished,  and  more  escaped  by  emigrating 
to  America.  Among  the  political  const- 
quences  of  the  famine  was  the  reTolutiooair 
movement  of  Smith  O'Brien  in  1848,  bat 
more  important  was  the  social  and  eoonomical 
revolution  which  the  famine  effected.  Tbo 
diminution  of  the  populati<»i  from  ei^t 
millions  to  not  much  more  than  fiTe :  the  dis- 
appearance of  oottier  tenancy  in  many  paits 
of  Ireland;  great  changes  in  the  ownership 
and  cultivation  of  land ;  the  introdactian 
of  the  "  English  system  **  of  oompetitian  aa>l 
free  contract;  the  raising  in  some  degree  of 
the  standard  of  living  ;  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  set  of  grievances,  while  old  ones  wenr 
removed— «11  flowed  from  the  potato  tunine. 


I,  Indian.    The  irreffolarity  cf 

the  rainfall  of  a  tropical  climate,  hostile  in- 
vasion, plagues  of  locusts,  storms,  imperfec- 
tions in  the  system  of  transport,  and  exoesur« 
export  of  grain,  have  been  the  many  cansoi 
of  Indian  famine.    A  dense  and  poor  popu- 
lation, whose  increase  is  checked  by  no  pru- 
dential restraints,  and  which  has  few  manu- 
factures as  a  refuge  when  agriculture  fails, 
must  always  be  liable  to  experience  the  went 
forms    of  such  scarcities.    The   removal  cf 
the   old    positive  checks  on  p^ulation  br 
the  strong  government  of  the  Knglirfi  hs*, 
if  anything,  increased  the  tendency  to  famine, 
though  better  organisation  of  relief  has  made 
their  effects  often  less  disastrous.     But  in  thp 
early  years  of  English  rule  in  India .  (notaNv 
in  1770,   1781— «3,  and  again  in  1790-9-2j 
there  were  severe  fEunines.    The  experience  •! 
these  years  led  to  the  beginning  of  thn«e 
remedial   measures    which   have    in   recent 
times  made  Indian  famines,  which  still  recur 
with  disastrous  frequency,  much  lees  terrible 
In  1860  and  1861  no  rain  feU  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  were  frightful.    No  less  this 
600,000  human  beings  are  believed  to  bare 
perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
government  and  individuals,  and  the  receipt  of 
large  subscriptions  from  England,  endured 
misery  which  it  was  hopeless  to  alleviate  in  prcv* 
portion  to  the  existing  necessity.   In  1865  nin 
failed  in  Orissa,  and  scarcity  began  to  prevail, 
which  passed    into   absolute   &mine  almr<t 
without  notice,   and  certainly  without  ytv 
caution.    Till  it  reached  an  alarming  hrifrht, 
the  government  of  Bengal  was  inactive,  and 
the  time  passed  by  in  which  supplies  of  grain 
could  be  sent  by  sea.    When  the  people  were 
perishing  in  thousands,  no  vessel  could  ap- 
proach the  coast,  and  the  supplies  forward*-! 
by  land  were  utterly   insufficient  to   meet 
the    general   wants.      The    immediate    df- 
struction   of   human  life  was  estimated  at 
two    millions,   and   the    amount  of   human 
suffering     had     been     incalculably     preat. 
At  the  end  of  1873»  over  a  large  tract  d 
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(-ountiy  ettimated  to  contain  no  lees  than 
28  millione  of  people,  comprising  several 
important  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  great  harTcst  of  the  year  was  hopo- 
leasly  withering  for  want  of  rain,  llxe 
April  crop  of  1874  also  proved  a  failure. 
llie  government  made  great  efforts.  The 
stock  of  rice  it  pnrc^ised  amounted  to 
500,000  tons.  The  difficulty,  however,  was 
how  to  distribate  it;  but  the  government 
o^-ercame  this  so  effectually,  that  it  is  said 
that  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Beng^ 
and  Behar  than  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  cost 
t>f  the  relief  operations  was  ten  millions.  In 
1876  and  1877  the  rain&ll  was  lamentably  de- 
tident,  and  in  the  latter  year  failed  altogether 
over  purts  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Hyderabi^  and 
Mysore.  In  1876  the  area  of  &ilure  was  so 
>*&&!  that  famine  prices  were  inevitable,  and  by 
IW^mber  food  grains  were  three  times  their 
^'itiiDary  price.  From  September  com  was  im- 
ported largely  from  ail  peats.  All  that  could  be 
were  employed  on  pubUc  works  at  low  wages. 
tiratQitous  relief  began  on  a  large  scale.  In 
i<>me  truts,  however,  relief  came  too  late.  The 
^.tirit^  of  the  government,  and  tiie  liberality 
(*i  individuals,  staved  off  a  vast  amount  of 
distress  The  autumn  rains  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  in  December  the  Madras  famine  was  over. 

FuBOSiui  UImUvs  was  the  title  of  a 
(document  sent  by  Edward  III.  in  1341  to  all 
the  bishops  and  chapters  in  the  kingdom, 
(t>ntaining  the  recapitulation  of  all  the 
iharges  which  the  king  had  brought  against 
.Ifchbiihop  Stratford. 

Fufm,  especially  in  the  forms  ^rowi  owtu 
t^vt  {Urm  of  the  shire),  and  Jinna  burgi 
iann  of  the  borough),  was  the  technical 
name  for  the  composition  paid — in  the  former 
^^  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  latter  by  the 
njdimentary  corporation  [Towks]  —  to  the 
i^nivn  or  lord  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
(tiUecting  and  appropriating  the  taxes  of 
the  district. 

Famhaai  Cajrtle,  the  residence  of  the 
Biihopa  of  Winchester,  overlooking  the  town 
'•f  that  name  in  tiie  8.W.  angle  of  Surrey, 
JJM  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  destroyed  by 
Henry  III.  as  adulterine,  but  rebuilt  subse- 
quently. It  was  governed  by  Denham  for 
^Wlea  I.,  and  captured  by  WaUer  in  1642, 
vhen  its  fortifications  were  finally  demolished. 

^Mt  Castle,  a  famous  stronghold  on  the 
<-^  of  North  Berwickshire  near  St.  Abb's 
Head,  was  the  place  to  which  the  conspirators 
«n  the  Oowrie  plot  (q.v.)  proposed  to  carr}'  off 
James  VI. 

7 attoU;  Sut  John  {d,  1469),  was  an  English 
seoenl  of  some  reputation  in  the  struggles  for 
the  retention  of  France  under  Henry  VI.  In 
U29  he  was  thoroughly  beaten  at  Patay  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  Paston  Letters 
^^^  have  copious  accounts  of  his  private  life ; 
these  show  him  to  have  been  hard,  grasping, 


and  litigious.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
was  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's  Falstaff, 
with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common,  except 
it  be  in  the  resemblance  between  their  names. 
J.  GairdiMr,  Introd.  to  Piutim  Lttten, 

Favouritey  a  word  of  ill-omen  in  English 
history,  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  person 
who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign,  uses  his  power  unworthily  and  for 
his  own  ends,  who  unduly  influences  his  master, 
and  who,  without  sharing  ministerial  respon- 
sibility, becomes  practically  the  chief  mimster 
of  the  realm.  We  can  hardly  consider  such 
menas  Edric  Streona  in  the  light  of  favourites, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for 
the  immense  influence  they  gained  over  the 
royal  mind ;  moreover  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
stitution did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for 
the  favourite.  The  Norman  kings  were  too 
wise  to  endanger  their  position  by  favouritism, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early 
Plantagenets.  FlambardandFalkesdeBreaute 
are  unworthy  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  kings,  and  the  power  of  such 
creatures  is  not  derived  from  the  mere  favour 
of  royalty.  The  real  beginning  of  favouritism 
in  England  may  be  seen  in  the  Poitevins  and 
Savo}'ards,  who  thronged  to  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  whom  the  unknown 
satirist  of  the  day  says : — 

*'  A  poltiy  set  of  cuib  is  troubling  all  the  land— 
Bnye  ont  or  let  them  die,  that  1mm  ungodly  wnd." 

Edward  II.'s  infatuation  for  Gaveston  shows 
what  favouritism  may  lead  to.  Gaveston  is 
the  typical  favourites-handsome,  brave,  and 
high-spirited,  armed  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age,  but  arrogant,  self-seeking, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  consequences,  whether 
to  himself  or  to  his  master.  The  opposition 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner, 
but  the  same  objection  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  Despencers,  who  succeeded  Gaves- 
ton in  Edward's  affections.  Here  the  oppo- 
sition is  personal,  and  is  directed  also  against 
those  influences  which  tend  to  separate  the 
king  from  his  barons.  But  the  displacement 
of  the  Despencers  and  their  weak-minded 
master  only  brings  on  the  scene  a  far  more 
criminal  &vourite  than  any  that  had  ap- 
peared before.  For  nearly  four  years  England 
IS  under  the  rule  of  Roger  Mortimer,  whose 
criminal  intrigue  with  the  queen  is  the  chief 
source  of  his  power.  At  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign  the  king  falls. for  a  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  worthless  woman,  Alice  Perrers, 
who  abuses  her  power,  not  only  bv  obtaining 
lands  and  possessions  for  herself,  but  by 
interfering  with  l^e  course  of  justice.  The 
next  reign  is  that  of  a  young  prince  who 
makes  a  bold  attempt  to  govern  by  ministers 
of  his  own  choice ;  but  favoaritism  creeps  in, 
and  De  Vere  must  full  into  the  same  category 
with  the  Despencers,  even  if  -  De  la  Pole  does 
not  deserve  the  tiUe  of  favourite.  Hcnr>'  VI. 
and  his  queen,  by  the  power  they  .gave  to 
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Suffolk  and  Somerset,  alienated  the  noblea, 
and  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
favouritism,  an  accusation  which  their  antago- 
nista  were  only  too  glad  to  take  up.  The 
influence  of  such  a  woman  as  Jane  Shore  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  was  probably  not  verj' 
great,  though  Richard  III.  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  severe  example  of  her. 
The  Tudors  were  far  too  able  and  far  too 
determined  to  desire  or  need  the  aid  of 
favourites,  and  the  relations  of  Leicester 
and  Essex  to  Queen  Elizabeth  were  rather 
of  a  personal  than  of  a  political  character. 
James  I.*s  nature  needed  some  friend  to 
lean  upon,  and  he  found  his  favourite,  first, 
in  Somerset,  and,  subsequently,  in  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  II.  was  too  astute  to  injure 
his  position  by  favouritism,  and  the  secret 
advisers  of  James  II.,  such  as  Father  Petre, 
iNised  their  influence  on  religious  rather  than 
on  personal  grounds.  The  Dutch  followers 
of  William  III.  were  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
favourites,  a  name  more  deservedly  applied  to 
Lady  Marlborough  and  Mrs.  ^lasham  in  the 
next  reign,  or  to  the  venal  mistresses  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment made  favouritism  impossible.  Bute  was 
Htigmatised  as  a  favourite,  but  George's  efifoH 
to  make  him  supreme  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  was  mainly  part  of  that  king's  per- 
sistent policy  to  nominate  his  own  ministers. 
Favouritism  may  now  be  considered  extinct, 
and  the  methods  of  government  have  become 
of  such  a  character  that  its  revival  is  hardly 
likely.  [F.  S.  P.] 

FawkeSy  Gut  (b.  1570,  d.  1606),  was  the 
agent  and  most  famous  conspimtor  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  A  Yorkshireman  by  birth, 
he  became  a  Catholic,  and  having  wasted  his 
patrimony,  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  well-known  conspiracy 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected. 
Ue  was  executed  in  1606.  [Gunpowder  Plot.] 

Fealty  is,  as  its  etymology  bhows,  a  promise 
of  fidelity  made  by  one  man  to  another. 
As  used  in  a  technical  sense  in  feudal  law  it 
differs  from  homage,  in  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  holding  of  land,  and  from 
allegiance,  which  was  due  to  the  sovereign 
only,  and  was  a  national,  not  a  feudal  obliga- 
tion. The  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  doing  homage,  and  when  not 
taken  to  the  king,  in  words  something  like 
these — **  Hear  you  this,  my  lord  A,  that 
I,  B,  from  this  day  forward  will  bear  you 
faith  of  life  and  limb,  saving  my  faith  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs  (i.^.,  saving  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  was  taken  by  every  subject), 
and  the  services  which  belong  to  you  for  the 
fees  and  tenements  I  hold  of  you,  lawfully 
will  perform  to  you,  as  they  become  due,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  so  help  me  God  and 
the  saints.**  On  the  Continent  gcnorallv,  and 
in  palatinate  jurisdictions  in  England,  the 


oath  of  fealty  would  be  taken  abeolotely 
without  any  saving  clause  reserving  datjr  to 
the  monarch  as  above.    [Fxudalisk.] 


Fada  (>.^.,  the  Tall),  ehief  of 
the  Dalriadic  tribe  of  Cinel  Loam,  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Britons  and  Angles,  in  678,  in  which 
year  three  battles  were  fought.  In  68d  he 
joined  forces  with  Brude,  son  of  Bile,  and 
advanced  with  great  success  against  hii 
enemies.    Ue  died  697. 

Feckenluuii,  John  {d.  1685),  last  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  was  under  Henry  VIII.  an 
Anglican  and  Bonner's  chaplain.  He  was  im- 
prisoned throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  VL. 
and  rewarded  by  Mary  with  the  abbacy  of  th« 
i-evived  monastery  of  Westminster.  He  is 
described  as  "  a  man  full  of  tender  and  gentle 
humanity,"  and  all  parties  speak  well  of 
him.  He  attended  the  first  iWliunent  of 
Elizabeth,  but  was  deprived  and  imprisoned, 
and  though  regaining  partial  liberty  in  1678 
by  partial  conformity,  was  again  imprisoned 
till  his  death. 

Felony*  "^^  original  meaning  of  this 
word  is  still  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Skest 
(EtymoL  Diet,),  **felon"iBof  Celtic  oiijzin. 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  betray,  deceive, 
fail.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the 
early  feudal  lawyers  constantly  used  the 
term  "  felony"  to  describe  an  act  of  trcawn 
or  disobedience  to  a  lord  **  by  which  a  fief  i» 
lost  *' — e.ff.f  refusal  to  follow  the  lord  te  w, 
or  neglect  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  ask  inveeti- 
ture.  Thus  the  tenn  became  associated  with 
the  idea  of  forfeiture,  and  was  extended  to 
eritnes  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  forfeitare 
of  lands  or  ^oods.  Hence  arose  the  dirinoo 
of  crimes  mto  feUmie$  and  mi»dea»9murt. 
though  no  dear  definition- of  either  word  n 
possible.  Not  all  crimes  invol%ang  forfeitare 
are  felonies;  for  this  would  include  mifl- 
prision  of  treason,  which  is  only  a  misde- 
meanour. "  If  felony  is  defined  as  a  crime 
punishable  with  death,  it  excludes  petty  lar- 
ceny, which  was  never  capital,  and  inclade$ 
piracy,  which  was  never  fdony.  Felony  ^"s* 
substantially  a  name  for  the  more  heinous 
crimes,  and  all  felonies  were  punishable  br 
death,  except  petty  larceny  and  maybeo 
(t.f.,  maiming),  which  came  by  degrees  to  be 
treated  as  a  misdemeanour.  If  a  crime  ^u 
made  felony  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  name 
implied  the  punishment  of  death,  subject, 
however,  to  the  rules  as  to  benefit  of  cl^nTrr. 
Thus,  broadly  speaking,  felony  may  be  dc 
fined  as  the  name  appropriated  to  cnme!> 
punishable  by  death,  misdemeanours  beinjr  a 
name  for  all  minor  offences  "  (Stephen,  Bi^- 
of  Crim.  Law,  ch.  xx.).  There  are  two  main 
differences  as  to  procedure  in  cases  of  felonT 
and  misdemeanour.  In  the  first  plaits,  a 
warrant  is  not  neoessar}' f or  arrests  forfek>ny. 
while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  for  miade- 
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meanour;  and  secondly,  a  person  committed 
for  trial  for  felony  is  not  entitled  to  be 
bailed,  while  a  person  accuaed  of  miade- 
meanonr  is  usually  so  entitled.  Since,  how- 
eTer,  milder  poniahments  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  death,  and  the  Felony  Act  of  1870 
has  abolished  forfeiture,  the  custinction  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanours  has  become 
of  little  practical  importance. 

Stephen,  HitL  offk*  Ortmmat  Law. 

Feltoilv  John  {d.  1628).  A  dismissed  officer 
of  the  army  who,  partly  from  private  wrongS) 
partly  from  fanaticdsm,  assassinated  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  at  Portsmouth.  He 
VIS  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Fenian  €rO]|spi>acy«  Thb.  The  name 
ii  add  to  be  derived  from  Fion  or  Finn 
Mac<y0ul,  the  Fingul  of  Hacpherson's  Ossian. 
The  Fenians  formed  at  one  time  a  sort  of 
standing  militia  in  Ireland.  Hie  Fenian 
*' brotherhood*'  was  form^  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  to  liberate  Ireland  from 
the  connection  with  England  and  establish  a 
repubhc  Secret  drillings  in  connection  with 
this  aodety  began  to  take  place  frequently  in 
1864,  but  tiie  society  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fonned  as  early  as  1858.  On  Sept.  15,  1864, 
the  Irish  government  of  Lord  Wodehouse 
>t  last  became  possessed  of  information  con- 
vincing them  of  the  treasonable  character  of 
theie  proceedings.  In  consequence,  between 
the  16th  and  30th  of  that  month,  sixty-five 
persons  were  arrested  in  Dublin  and  about 
tventy  in  Cork,  while  ODonovan  Rossa,  who 
was  one  of  the  oonspirators,  also  had  his 
paper,  the  /ruA  PeopU^  confiscated.  Stephens, 
the  '*  Head  Centre,"  was  among  the  prisoners. 
A  commission  had  since  November  been  sit- 
ting in  Ireland  to  try  the  prisoners,  and  many  of 
thm,  indttding  0*lionovan  Bossa,  were  con- 
ricted  of  treason  felony,  and  sentenced  to 
periods  of  penal  servitade  varying  from  five 
to  ten  years.  Important  discoveries  had  also 
been  made  in  Ireland  of  documents  belonging 
to  the  Fenians.  In  May,  1866,  the  American 
Fenians  made  a  raid  into  Canada,  but  were 
promptly  repulsed.  Late  in  the  autumn 
Ivge  stores  of  arms  were  seized,  and  the 
S^irison  of  Ireland  largely  incre»sed;  but 
BO  blood  was  shed.  In  1867  the  rebellion  so 
kng  threatened  seemed  at  last  to  be  break- 
ing out.  On  Feb.  11th  came  an  attempt  to 
xu?^  Chester,  and  on  the  12th  an  out- 
break in  Kerry.  The  defence  of  Kilmal- 
lock  police  barracks,  however,  showed  the 
feebtenesB  of  the  movement.  In  March 
followed  an  attack  on  the  barracks  at 
Ttllaght,  which  was  repulsed,  and  208 
prisoners  brought  into  Dublin.  The  spirit  of 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  was  now  quite  broken ; 
^iQB,  1,000  men  who  held  the  market-place  at 
I^heda  fled  at  the  approach  of  a  few 
policemen.  In  May  a  special  commission 
began  to  sit  to  try  the  reoelB,  and  many  of 
them  were  convicted.    None  were,  however, 


executed.     On  Sept.  18  an  attack  was  made 

on  a  police  van  at  Manchester,  and  on  Dec.  18 

the  attempt  to  blow  up  ClerkenweU  GaoL 

In   Ireland,  in    1868,    attacks    on   Isolated 

martello  towers  became    frequent,   and  the 

Habeas  Corpus    Act  was    again    suspended 

till  March    1,   1869.      In    1870    a    Fenian 

mid  into  Manitoba  was  driven  back  by  the 

miUtia,  and,  in  1871  a  similar  attempt  waa 

roughly  put  down  by  United  States  troops. 

General  Grant  having  issued  a  proclamation 

against  them.     In  Jan.,  1871,  most  of  the 

Fenian  convicts  had  been  released,  and  were 

uproariously  welcomed  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  organisation  of  Irish  sedition  passed 

into  different  hands,  and  the  Fenian  leaders 

lost  their  influence.     The  French  Communist 

General,  Cluseret,  who  had  been  in  the  Fenian 

service,   says,   most  probably  with  truth : — 

'*  Their  insurreution  was  foolishly  phumed, 

and  still  more  foolishly  executed.*' 

Annual    B^gitter;    Fraaer'a  Jfo^onM^    1878; 
McCarthy,  Biat.  of  Our  Own  Tinvu. 

[B.  S.] 

Fennington  BridgOi  The  Battle  op 
(1549),  was  tought  in  Devonshire  between  the 
royal  troops,  under  Lord  Bussell  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew  and  the  Cornish  rebds,  who 
were  completely  defeated. 

Fenwicki  Sir  John  {d,  1697).  A  zealous 
Tory  member  of  the  Parliament  of  1685,  and 
became,  after  the  Bestoration,  one  of  the 
most  anient  Jacobite  conspirators.  In  1695  he 
joined  Chamock,  Porter,  and  others  in  designs 
against  the  king,  which  ripened  next  year 
into  the  Assassination  Plot.  His  fellow-cen- 
spirator.  Porter,  informed  the  government  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  Sir  John  attempted 
to  escape  to  France,  but  was  arrested  near 
Bomney  Marsh.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  order  to  gain  time,  he  offered  to 
disclose  all  he  knew  touching  the  Jacobite 
plots.  His  artful  confession,  while  silent 
about  the  real  Jacobite  plotters,  contained 
a  great  deal  of  evidence — mostly  true,  no 
doubt  —  against  ^larlborough,  Godolphin, 
Biissell,  and  Shrewsbury,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  intrigued  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains.  Furious  at  the  charges  brought  against 
their  party,  the  Whigs  determined  to  pursue  the 
subject.  Fenwick  was  examined  by  William, 
but  refused  to  make  anv  disclosures.  He  had 
heard  that  his  wife.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Goodman — the 
only  other  witness  against  him — out  of  the 
country,  and  Porter's  evidence  remained  un- 
supported. But  the  Whigs,  not  to  be  baulked 
of  their  prey,  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  which  the  Commons  passed,  by 
186  to  156.  The  bill  passed  through  its  first 
stage  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.  After 
a  violent  struggle,  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  by  73  to  53,  and  the  third,  by  only  68 
votes  to  61.  On  Jan.  28  he  was  executed, 
Hallam's  opinion  on  the  act  of  attainder  is 
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that,  "  it  did  not,  like  some  acts  of  attainder, 

inflict  a  punishment  beyond  the  offence,  but 

supplied  the  deficiency    of  legal  evidence.*' 

Yet,  allowinsr  the  substantial  justice  of  the 

sentence,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  not 

ill-advised  to  break  from  the  rigid  rules  of 

law,  especially  for  so  second-rate  a  person  as 

Fen  wick. 

State  Trials;  Ctmmon»*  JowmdU;  Hallatn, 
Ofuit.  Hi»t. ;  Baake«  Hut,  of  Bng, ;  Maoaolaj, 
Hiit.ofEng, 

Peormfhltnnit  corresponding  to  the 
KtUuralia  of  the  Franks,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  partly  a  tax,  partly  a  gift  in  kind,  levied 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  for  the  support  of 
the  king  and  his  household. 

FergUSy  Lord  of  Galloway  {d.  1161), 
was  contemporary  with  David  I.  of  Scut- 
land,  whom  he  assisted  with  soldiers  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  In  1160  he  joined 
the  sons  of  Malcolm  MacBeth  against  King 
Malcolm,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
royal  power.  He  retired  to  a  monastery,  and 
died  1161.  He  married  BUizabeth,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Fergns  Mor  {d.  601),  son  of  Ere,  King 
of  Irish  Dalriada,  crossed  over  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  with  his  brothers.  Loam 
Mor  and  Angus,  and  founded  in  Argyleshire 
a  Scottish  colony,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada. 

Ferguson,  Kobert  (<l.  1714).  A  Scotch 
clergyman  who  got  a  living  in  England,  but, 
being  a  Presbyterian,  was  expelled  in  1762, 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  and  Dissenting 
preacher.  Ue  was  a  man  of  bad  character, 
and  constantly  involved  in  plots.  Being  a 
furious  Whig  he  was  expelled  from  England 
Kfter  the  failure  of  the  Rye  House  Plot.  He 
tiien  went  to  Holland,   instigated  and  took 

Snrt  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  escaped  after 
cdgmoor,  and  joined  William  Ill.*s  expedi- 
tion. Disgusted,  however,  at  his  inadequate 
reward,  he  turned  Jacobite,  and  shared  in  the 
Assassination  Plot  and  Montgomery's  Plot. 
Notwithstanding  his  connection  with  so  many 
conspiracies,  he  escaped  every  danger,  an(i 
died  a  natural  death. 

FarosealLar,  Tm  Battlb  of  (Dec.  21, 
1845),  was  fought  between  the  Sikhs  under 
Lall  Sing,  35,000  in  number,  with  100  guns, 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Hugh  Goiigh.  The 
English  l)egan  operations  by  attacking  at  ni^rht 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  round  the 
village  of  Ferozeshar ;  but  the  storm  of  shot 
was  terriBc,  and  entirely  frustrated  the  rash 
attempt  to  carry  the  camp  by  a  charge. 
When  day  dawned  the  assault  was  renewed, 
and  as  quarrels  had  broken  out  among  the 
Sikh  leaders,  the  resistance  was  comparatively 
feeble,  and  the  Sikhs  were  finally  put  to 
flight.  That  thin  battle  was  the  most  severe 
9ver  fought  in  India  was  due  almost  as  much 


to  the  rash  blundering  of  the  Elngliih  ts  to 
the  valour  of  the  Sikh&     [Sikh  Waiis.] 


ly  RoBB&T,  Bishop  of  St  DaWd'j 
{d.  1555),  was  deprived  of  his  see  l>y 
Mary,  having  previously  been  impnaoned 
by  Northumberland,  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  his  clergy  who  accused  him  of 
neglect  of  duty.  He  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  burnt  at  Carmarthen,  March  30, 
1555.  Mr.  Froude  says  of  liim : — ^  He  wa^  a 
man  of  large  humanity,  justice,  and  upright- 
ness, neither  conspicuous  as  a  theologinn  nor 
prominent  as  a  preacher,  but  remarkabV 
chiefly  for  good  sense  and  a  kindly  imagi- 
native tenderness."  This  seems  a  nther 
exaggerated  view  of  a  very  ordinary  man, 
who,  with  excellent  intentions,  wss  qoit^ 
unable  to  cope  with  the  dilliculties  of  his 
position. 


I,  Gbo&ob  (b.  1512,  d,  1579).  A 
law^'er,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  some  celebrity, 
mainly  remembered  from  his  connection  with 
a  famous  case  of  privilege  of  Parliament  In 
1543,  while  member  for  Pl3''mouth,  he  w 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Parliament  took  up  his 
case,  and  compelled  the  Sheriff  of  London, 
with  his  officers  and  the  creditor  as  well  to 
appear  at  the  bar  and  sent  them  all  to  prison. 
A  remarkable  trial  followed,  leading  to 
Ferrers*s  release  by  virtue  of  his  privSe^. 
Henr)'  VIII.,  in  whose  service  Ferrers  was, 
warmly  took  up  his  cause. 

Hatsell's  PrcoMUnit ;  Hallam,  Coiut.  Bid. 

Ferrybridge,  Tmt  Battle  of  (1461).  wis 
fought  just  before  the  battle  of  Towton.  IV 
Yorkists  who  were  at  Pontefract  attempted 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Feny- 
bridge;  but  a  body  of  light  ca>'alry  under 
Lord  Clifford  was  detached  by  the  liincu* 
trians,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Yorki^v 
and  slew  Lord  Fitzwalter  thoir  leader.  IV 
Yorkists,  however,  succeeded  in  crossinf^  th^" 
Aire  at  Castleford,  three  miles  higher  up  th^* 
river,  and  in  attempting  to  regain  tht"  main 
body  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  Cliifoitl 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

Fetluuileaff,  The  Battle  op  (5S4),  was 
fought  between  Ceawlin  and  Cutha,  Kincs  ^ 
the  West  Saxons  and  the  Britons.  Cutht 
was  slain,  and  Ceawlin,  though  he  took  muy 
towns  and  countless  booty,  says  the  ChronirK 
returned  in  anger  to  his  own  country.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  says  that  the  English  wer? 
defeated,  but  afterwards  rallied  by  Ceawlin, 
and  so  won  the  day.  Dr.  Guest  identifin 
his  Fethanleag  with  Faddiley,  near  Nantwirh. 
in  Cheshire,  and  regards  the  battle  as  a  critical 
one  in  the  conquest  of  the  Severn  Valley  br 
the  English.  As  compared  with  the  gmt 
victory  of  Deorham  in  677,  which  gave  thf 
Welsh  the  Lower  Severn,  it  was  a  check  on 
the  English.  If,  as  Dr.  Guest  holds,  Ceawlin'i 
destruction  of  Uriconium,  lamented  in  th» 
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Welsh  elegy  on   the  death  of   Cynddykn, 

Durked  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the 

defeat  of  Faddiley  left  the  Middle  SeTem 

WeLsh  mitil  the  days  of  OfEa,  and  even  Cheater 

until  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith. 

AngU-^agcn  Chrcnide;  Ooest,  The  CongiMrt  of 
tke  Smn  KnOcy  {OriyvuB  CtUka,  yoL  ii.). 

Fevdalisiii  (for  etymology  see  Fief)  is 
in  its  most  general  sense  defined  as  an  organi- 
sntion  of  society  based  on  land  tenure.  It  is 
applied  specially  to  the  system  which  arose  in 
Western  £urope  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
CVrolingian  Empire,  and  also  less  fully  to 
^p<;cial  and  analogous  systems  which  sprang 
up  among  the  Germanic  peoples  not  directly 
included  in  that  empire — as  England  or 
^«edfn — but  where  similar  tendencies  after- 
«4rds  manifested  themselves.  We  must  dis- 
tioguish  feudalism  in  ita  legal,  political,  and 
^'ven  in  its  vaguer  social  aspects.  Legal 
feudalism  indicates  a  certain  method  of  land 
tenure.  Political  feudalism  followed  when 
tvrr)*  regalian  right  became  attacthed  to 
ovneiship  of  land  by  a  feudal  tenure.  The 
XH-iol  id«d  of  a  feudal  society  necessarily  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  stage. 

The  main  source  of  feudalism,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
primitive  German  Constitution.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  wandering  nations  had  made  that 
primitive  personal  polity  a  territorial  one,  and 
i>^  essentially  unprogressive  character  on  the 
<''Id  lines  necessitated  a  new  pystom  to  meet 
thp  varring  needs  of  a  progressive  society. 
('<'ntact  with  dying  Imperialism  precipitated 
'utdid  not  create  this  process  out  of  which 
feodaligm  sprang. 

In  the  Frankish  Empire,  Charles  the  Great 
^ound  together  the  national  German  state  of 
the  Franks,  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  and 
t-mpire,  and  his  own  gift  of  a  powerful  ad- 
ministrative system.  Under  his  feeble  des- 
(^endants  this  system  broke  down.  After  the 
anarchy  which  this  process  occasioned,  the 
f'rgunised  anarchy  oi  feudalism  arose,  from 
tht'  beneficiary  system,  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation and  the  grants  of  immunity  which 
^f^re  rapeiadded  to  them.  The  king  was  in 
tbe  habit  of  granting  lands  out  of  his  own 
^ast  enates  to  followers  on  the  special  promise 
^d  fidelity,  and  lesser  proprietors  in  full 
sovereignty  surrendered  their  nominal  alod  to 
&  jErreat  church  or  noble,  to  receive  it  back  as 
a  tenant  protected  by  a  powerful  patron. 
These  lands  were  the  beneficia^  the  territorial 
wurce  of  feudalism,  and  the  condition  on 
which  they  were  very  commonly  held  was  mili- 
tary serrice.  Commendation  was  personal,  and 
conmsted  in  a  man  submitting  himself  to  a 
lord  whose  vassal  and  man  [Homage  ;  Vassal] 
he  became.  **  The  nnion  of  the  beneficiary 
tie  with  that  of  commendation,"  says  Dr. 
^tnbbs,  "  completed  the  idea  of  feudal  obliga- 
tion.** The  tiiird  element  arose  as  follows. 
The  national  courts  had  become  Btercot}i)ed 


or  ineffective,  and  it  became  customary  to 
unite  to  the  grant  of  a  beneficium  a  grant 
to  its  lord  of  power  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion within  it.  Thus  the  fief  or  benefice  was 
withdrawn  from  the  national  system,  and 
when  these  grants  of  immunity  from  the  courts 
of  Uie  gau  became  general,  and  when  political 
functions  followed  judicial  ones,  we  have  the 
complete  feudalism  of  eleventh  century  France 
— when,  though  ties  of  feudal  dependence 
united  the  meanest  vassal  to  the  crown  as 
supreme  overlord,  the  national  system  had 
become  obliterated,  central  power  nominal,^ 
and  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  f^ 
multitude  of  landowners,  who  had  every  re- 
galian right  in  their  own  estate.  This  was  the 
system  which  the  barons  of  Normandy  lived 
under,  and  which  they  would  fain  have 
brought  to  England  with  them. 

In  England,  however,  a  similar  but  inde- 
pendent process  had  set  in.  The  Comitalug 
of  the  old  Germans  which  had  died  out 
in  Gaul,  became  in  England  the  source  of  a 
new  organisation  of  society.  The  king's 
thefffu,  the  cotnitet  in  a  later  stage,  re- 
ceived with  grants  of  folkland,  grants  of  im- 
munities from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popular 
courts,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
practical  feudalism  on  these  soken  or  fran- 
chises. The  free  man  bowed  his  neck  for 
bread  or  protection.  Every-thing  became  terri- 
torialised.  What  was  originally  the  exception 
rapidly  tended  to  become  the  rule.  The  great 
earls,  as  on  the  Continent,  gradually  threw 
off  their  neutral  character.  Harold  suggests 
the  parallel  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  Continental 
feudalism  found  a  soil  ready  to  receive  it. 

William  I.  and  his  sons  brought  with  them 
feudal  theory.and  feudal  practice.  To  him, 
as  to  his  barons,  no  legal  theory  of  tenure 
was  possible  but  the  feudal  one;  and  the 
generation  after  the  Conquest  saw  feudalism 
in  its  legal  aspect  established  universally  in 
England.  But  William  had  seen  how 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  meant 
mere  anarchy  in  Normandy,  and  did  his 
best  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  Imrons  naturally  desired  as  much 
power  here  as  at  home;  but  save  in  the 
Border  Palatinates  [Palatini  Counties; 
BoRDEBs],  and  afterwards  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  which  they  won  as  independent  ad- 
venturers, the  Norman  kings  refused  them 
this.  Rebellion  after  rebellion  broke  out  and 
was  crushed.  At  last  Henry  I.'s  defeat  of 
Robert  of  Belesme  settled  the  question  for 
his  reign.  Under  Stephen  the  barons  won 
the  dav,  and  then  alone  did  feudal  government 
prevail  in  England.  Henry  II.,  in  1174,  put 
down  the  final  revolt  of  the  feudal  party. 
His  administrative  svstem  rendered  his  tri- 
umph  permanent.  Only  under  Henry  III.*s 
minority  were  there  some  slight  tendencies  to 
a  feudal  survival.  Edward  I.  destroyed  the 
political  importance  of  land  tenure.  Hence- 
forth the  barons  fought,  not  to  abolish  the 
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central  state  in  favour  of  feudal  localism,  but 
to  get  the  machinery  of  the  central  state  into 
their  own  hands.  They  fought,  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  crown,  but  to  put  the  monarchy  in  com- 
mission. The  chivalry  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  result  of  a  feudal  ideal,  was 
powerless  to  bring  back  real  feudalism.  The 
baronial  power  perished  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  legal  theor}'-  remained,  with  its 
obligation  of  fealty  and  homage,  its  incidents 
of  aids,  wardships,  marriage,  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  other  effects. 

James  I.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  abolish 
feudal  tenures.  An  Act  of  1 660  actually  effected 
this.  The  very  indefinite  sense  in  which 
feudalism  is  sometimes  used  as  indicating  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy  need  not  be 
dealt  with.  Yet  the  English  land  law  remains 
full  of  yestiges  of  feudalism.  Every  copy- 
holder still  owes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the 
feudal  incidents.  Lands  of  the  intestate  and 
kinless  deceased  still  escheat  to  the  next  lord. 

For  English  feudalism.  Stnbbs's  Conditviional 
Hiatoru  is  the  supreme  authority.  Waifcs*B 
Dtuttck*  V§rfa*$ungtge9eh\ehU  stands  in  similar 
relation  to  the  feudalism  of  the  Frsnk  Empire. 
The  eighteenth  century  treatises  and  the  law 
books  are  all  tainted  by  the  false  theory  of  the 
origin  of  feudalism,  which  Waits  fiiudly  demo- 
lishet).  Many  of  the  French  writers  whose 
works  would  otherwise  be  of  great  valae,  suffer 
from  the  same  defect.  Both's  Q09ehieht4  dst 
B9nefi£ialte*$tn»  und  Fnidahtdt,ia  a  supplement 
and  check  on  Waits,  with  wbom  he  is  at  Tori- 
anoe  on  some  important  points.  Bef««noee  to 
the  special  articles  on  each  of  the  feudal  inci> 
dents  will  supply  the  details  of  the  feudal 
system  in  EngliuicU  [T.  F.  T.l 

T^VBTUhmJOi,  Louis  Bvras,  Earl  of. 
A  French  noble,  nephew  of  Turonne,  who 
entered  the  English  service  under  Charles  II. 
and  James  II. ,  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  Iklonmouth  at  Sedgemoor,  and, 
though  his  incapacity  in  that  campaign  whs 
only  equalled  by  his  brutality,  was  made 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  that  James  II. 
collected  to  overawe  his  people.  In  1688  he 
disbanded  that  army,  and  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned by  William  III. 
Macanlay,  Ui$t.  of  Bng. 

Fieff  or  Fee  (Lat.  feudum,  feodum),  is 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  for  cattle 
(modem  High  German,  Vish ;  old  High 
German,  Jlhu;  Grothic,  faihu  ;  Old  English, 
feoh),  which  got  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
money  or  property  in  general  (cf.  pectmia). 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  second 
syllable  has  any  connection  with  odj  also 
meaning  property.  The  word  first  appears  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  technical  meaning  of  land  held  of  a  lord 
by  feudal  tenure  [Fbuoalism]  or  military 
service. 

Stnbbs,  CoTut.  Ritt.;  Ducange,  <?7o«Mry(s.T.). 

Fielden,  Johx,  originally  a  labourer, 
became  master  of  a  factory,  and  from  1832 — 
1847  was  M.P.  for  Oldham.     He  is  chieflv 


remembered  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  ttie 
Factory  Acts,  especially  the  Ten  Hours  Bill 
Fiexinee.  [Sat  and  Selb,  Lobd.] 
FiexineSf  Nathaxibl,  second  son  of  Loni 
Say  and  Sole,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  eledcii 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Banbnn, 
and  became  a  leader  amongst  the  **  Root  an>l 
Branch  "  party.  He  was  appointed  in  1641 
one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  to 
Scotland.  In  1642  he  accepted  a  colonel's 
commission  in  £ssex*s  army,  and  took  psit 
in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  the  foUovinj: 
year  he  surrendered  Bristol  to  Prince  Rnpeit 
(July,  1643),  under  circumstances  which 
made  him  suspected  of  either  treachery  or 
cowardice.  For  this  he  was  accused  by 
Walkor  and  Prynne,  tried  by  court  nuutiBl, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  former  sertires, 
and  his  family  interest,  secured  him  a  paidon, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  public  afhirs, 
and  leave  the  kingdom  for  several  year^ 
He  returned,  regained  the  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  became,  in  January,  164S,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms, but  was  expelled  from  Parliament  by 
Pride's  Purge.  In  Cromwell's  first  Piriia- 
ment  he  represented  the  county,  in  the  seoood 
the  University,  of  Oxford.  He  beciinf 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  (16d4), 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  (16o5],onf| 
of  Cromwell's  lords  (1667),  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  discussions  con- 
cerning Uie  offer  of  the  crown  to  th*' 
Protector  (1657).  He  assisted  in  proclaiminf^ 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  adhered  to  his  ptrty 
till  the  re-establishment  of  the  Long  Firl»- 
ment  deprived  him  of  his  office.  After  tb<> 
Restoration  he  retired  into  private  life,  an<i 
died  in  1669.  Fiennes  was  an  eloqoeiit 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  bat 
irresolute  in  action,  and  constitutionally 
timid.  *'  His  great  and  special  merit  is  ^ 
firm  stand  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty  against  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  the  Presbyterian  party.'* 

Sanford«  SeHcUct  of  tks  Qrtoi  Rilbdiiom:  Fo«. 
Jmdgn  of  Sngland. 

Tifbeentlui  was  the  name  givw  to  a 
grant  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
which  was  originally,  as  the  name  implies,  s 
tax  of  one  fifteenth  on  movables.  But  in  tb* 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a  valuation  was  taken, 
and  henceforth  when  Parliament  voted  > 
fifteenth  each  parish  voted  a  fixed  sum,  M' 
cording  to  that  valuation.  What  for  tb<> 
counties  was  a  fifteenth  was  in  toww  t 
tenth,  which  followed  the  same  rule.  1^^ 
whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  in 
Coke's  time,  was  only  £29,000. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  An  extrfnc 
sect  of  the  period  of  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
largely  found  in  the  army,  which  support^ 
Cromwell,  in  the  belief  that  his  govemmeot 
was  the  beginning  of  the  *'  Fifth  Monarckj," 
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daring  which  the  milleimial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  wonld  take  place,  llie  previoiu 
four  monarchies  were  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Boman.  But  such  fanatics 
could  not  but  be  in  opposition  to  any  estab- 
lished government,  and  Cromwell  had  some 
difficulties  with  them.  In  1661,  the  revolt  of 
Vemifir  was  largely  supported  by  this  sect. 

Fiji  Islands,  Thb,  are  a  group  of  about 
250  iuands,  of  which  about  a  third  are  in- 
habited. They  lie  between  m**  £.  and  ITS^* 
W.  long.,  and  between  16°  and  20°  S.  lat. 
The  laigest  of  the  islands  is  Viti  Levu,  and 
the  only  other  of  any  size  is  Vanua  Levu. 
The  Fiji  group  was  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  m  1773.  They  were  ceded  to  England 
by  the  native  chiefs,  in  1874,  and  are  at 
present  governed  by  a  High  Commissioner. 
Fiji  is  an  important  station  between  Panama 
and  Australia,  and  the  High  Commissioner  is 
in  a  position  to  regulate  the  Polynesian  labour 
traffic 

Snnrthe,  Tm  MtntiU  m  Fiji;  Williams,  Fiji 
mdtJUFt/MMu. 

FLlmer,  Sir  Robest  {d.  eirea  1653),  was 
t  gentleman  of  Kent,  who  matriculated  at 
Ganibridge  (1604),  fought  for  the  king  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
monarchy.  His  chief  works  were  The  Ftee- 
koUieri  Orand  Inquest  (published  1679),  A 
Trtatise  on  the  Functions  of  the  Commons  in 
Parlittwient,  written  in  answer  to  Pr3rnne,  and 
Fatriareha  (publiahed  1680).  Filmer  started 
by  denying  the  doctrine  that  mankind  is 
natoially  endowed  and  bom  with  freedom 
from  all  subjection,  and  at  liberty  to  choose 
what  form  of  government  it  pleased;  and 
that  the  power  which  any  one  man  hath  over 
others  was  at  first  bestowed  accoixiing  to  the 
discretion  of  the  multitude.  He  went  on  to 
derive  regal  authority  from  the  authority  of 
a  father  over  his  family,  as  it  was  exercised 
by  the  patriarchs.  From  the  patriarchs,  by 
hereditary  descent,  this  authority  was  trans- 
mitted to  different  royal  houses.  The  royal 
authority,  therefore,  resembled  the  natural 
authority  of  a  father  over  his  children.  The 
kingdom  and  its  head,  like  the  family  and  its 
head,  existed  by  divine  ordinance.  The  king 
«oeived  from  Grod  "his  royal  charter  of  a 
universal  father,"  and  ruled,  therefore,  by 
dirinb  right.  The  subject  was,  in  con- 
sequence, bound  to  absolute  obedieoco,  and  had 
no  right  to  depose  a  king  or  alter  the  line  of 
eoccession.  Filmer's  book  was  published  in  the 
midrt  of  the  discussions  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  his  theory  supplied  a  powerful 
argument  to  those  who  denied  the  competence 
of  Farliament  to  exclude  James  from  the 
throne. 

J.  QafidiMr,  Shid<M  ta  JBnfliaX  Htatory. 

Fiachv  JoK'i  ^iu>  (£•  1^94,  d.  1660), 
^M  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Finch,  an  eminent 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  Charles  I.*s 
fint    two    Parliaments,    and    was    chosen 


Speaker  of  the  third,  which  met  in  1628. 
He  speedily  showed  himself  a  detided 
partisan  of  the  king,  and,  in  1629,  he  refused 
to  read  a  remonstrance  against  tuimage  and 
poundage  after  the  king's  message  for  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  had  been  de- 
livered. A  tumult  occurred,  during  which 
the  Speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair,  and 
Holies  read  the  protestation  to  the  House. 
In  1637  Finch  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered 
judgment  against  Hampden  in  the  case  of 
ship-money.  In  1640  he  was  made  Lord 
Keeper,  but,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  fled  from  England,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  to  Holland,  where 
he  remained  till  1660,  when  he  returned  to 
Englaiid,  and  took  part  in  the  trials  of  the 
Regicides.  The  character  of  "  an  unprincipled 
lawyer  and  a  time-serving  minister,"  which 
Mr.  Fobs  gives  him,  seems  to  be  only  too 
well  deserved,  and  he  died  universally 
despised. 

Clarendon,  Hut.  ofilts  Beb«Zh'on ;  Whitelooke, 
UevMmaXs  ;  i'oes.  Judges  qf  England. 

FinclLi    [NoTTUfOHAM,  Ea&l  of.] 

Fines,  Thb  Statctb  op,  an  Act  of  the 

fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  was  based  on  a 

similar  one  of  Richard  III.    It  enacts  that 

a  fine,  levied  with  proclamations  in  a  publio 

court  of  justice,  shall,  after  five  years,  be 

under  ordinary  circumstances  a  bar  to  all 

claims  upon  lands.    Its  main  object  was  to 

give  security  of  tenure  to  existing  tenants  by 

fixing  a  short  term  of  prescription;  a  measure 

very  necessary  just  after  the  Wars  of  the 

Roses.     It  did  not,  as  some  have  thought, 

give  liberty  of  alienation  with  the  view  of 

luring  on  a  spendthrift  nobility  to  ruin. 

Hollam,  Const.  Hist.;  Beeves,  Hut.  t(f  Xnglish 
Law, 

Fin^len,THB  Battlb  of  (719),  near  Loch- 
avich  m  Argyloshire,  was  fought  between 
Selvach,  King  of  Dalriada,  and  his  brother, 
Aincellach,  whom  he  had  driven  out  in  698. 
Aincellach  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  but  was  slain. 

Fiailay  Qaestion,  Thb.  Mr.  Finla^*, 
the  Greek  historian,  had  settled  in  Athens 
when  Greece  became  independent.  Some  of 
his  land  had  been  taken  lor  the  purpose  of 
rounding  off  the  new  palace  gardens  of  King 
Otho,  and  Mr.  Finlay  had  declined  to  take 
the  terms  offered  him,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  all  the  other  landowners  in  a 
similar  position.  He  appealed  to  the  English 
government,  and  his  case  was  lumped  vrith 
the  Pacifico  and  the  Fant6me  case  into  one 
grand  grievance,  for  which  the  British  govern- 
ment demanded  instant  compensation. 

Firbol^.  One  of  the  legendary  or 
fabulous  tnbes  of  the  earliest  period  of  Irish 
history.  They  may,  it  has  been  thought, 
correspond  to  the  pre-Aryan  inhabitants  of 
Ireland. 
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Tire  of  London,  The  Guji^t  fSept.  2—6, 
1666),  broke  out  accidentally  in  a  nouae  near 
London  Bridge,  but  a  strong  east  wind  cauaed 
it  to  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  for 
some  days  London  was  given  up  to  the 
flames.  Two-thirds  of  London  was  destroyed 
— eighty-nine  churches,  including  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  more  than  13,000  dwelling- 
houses.  But  the  fire,  though  destroying 
so  much,  was  most  beneficial  in  thoroughly 
eradicating  the  plague.  The  fever  dens  in 
which  it  continually  lurked  were  burnt,  and 
the  new  houses  which  were  erected  were  far 
more  healthy  and-  better  arranged.  The  fire 
was  attributed  to  the  hated  Papists,  and  on 
the  Monument,  which  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate it,  the  Romanists  were  directly 
charged  with  being  the  authois  of  the  terrible 
coufiagration. 

First  of  JnnOy  Thb  Battlb  or  thb 
(1794),  was  a  naval  engagement  fought  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolntion.  The 
French  had  collected  a  fleet  of  twenty-six 
ships  at  Brest,  which  put  out  on  ^lay  20  to 
meet  a  convoy  of  com  ships  expected  from 
America.  On  the  28th  Lord  Howe  with  the 
Channel  fleet  brought  them  to  a  partial  engage- 
ment ;  but  it  was  not  till  June  1  that  he 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  decisive  encounter. 
Having  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
to  break  through  the  French  fleet,  and  fight 
it  to  leeward.  The  enemy  lay  in  close  line 
of  battle,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and 
Howe's  object  was  not  to  come  down  on  it 
perpendicularly,  but  to  sail  abreast  of  it  until 
each  ship  got  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through  it.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  mancsuvre  in  detail,  and  five 
only  of  the  ships,  besides  the  flag-ship,  suc- 
ceeded in  passmg  through,  while  the  rest 
engnged  the  enemy  on  the  windward  side. 
But  in  whatever  position  the  British  shifM 
closed  with  the  enemy,  their  mode  of  fighting 
was  too  fierce  to  be  long  resisted,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  French  ships,  which  were  able, 
began  to  move  off;  nor  was  the  pursuit 
vigorously  carried  out.  As  it  was,  however, 
eight  ships  had  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  and 
8,000  men,  while  the  English  admiral  returned 
his  losses  at  1,150  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  the  com  ships  escaped  to  Brest.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  victory  were  greater 
than  the  material.  [Howk,  Lokd  ;  Bkidpout, 
Viscount.] 

James,    Naval   Hint.;   Allen.    BaiUM   qf  tKt 
Kavy ;  Alison,  Hist,  of  Eur<tj>«. 

Pisliy  Simon  {d.  1531),  an  associate  of 
Tyndall,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Ens^lish  Pro- 
testants, became  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
popular  att;ick  on  the  clori^y,  called  the 
Sitpplieation  of  BegpnrSf  which  led  him  into 
a  controversy  with  !^fore. 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Koohester  {b. 
1459,  d.  1535),  was  born  at  Beverle)'.  After  a 
distinguished  Cambridge  career,  in  which  he 


took  a  prominfint  part  in  bringing  the  stadia 
of  that  university  abreast  of  the  new  learning, 
both  in  Greek  and  theology,  he  was  choseo  m 
1504  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  was  also  from 
1505—8,  Master  of  Queen*s  College,  Guq- 
bridge.  A  man  of  honesty,  piejty,  and  deter< 
mination,  but  of  strict  conservative  principles, 
he  be(*ame  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce,  listened  to 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  opposed  the  ro)-al  tapr^ 
macv,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1634,  and 
attainted.  His  untimely  appointment  u 
cardinal  by  Paul  HI.  led  to  his  execution,  after 
trial  by  a  special  commission,  on  June  22, 
1535. 

Fisl^^ard  i^  a  smaU  town  in  Pembroke- 
shire, on  a  land-locked  haven  in  the  north  o{ 
that  county.  Kear  here,  at  Llanwnda,  1,400 
French  soldiers  landed  on  February  22, 1797 ; 
but  they  were  the  scum  of  every  gaol  in 
France,  and  showed  little  power  of  renstsnce. 
Frightened,  as  the  story  goes,  by  tiie  red  coaU 
and  tall  hats  of  the  old  Welsh  women,  thev 
surrendered  on  February  24,  to  the  ill-anaed 
local  militia  under  Lord  Cawdor. 

Fitton,  Albxandbh,  a  barrister  of  no  r^ 
putation  or  character,  wasmadeLord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  by  James  I.  in  1688.  He  bad 
been  detected  in  forgery,  and  hia  only  recom- 
meAdation  was  that  he  had  recently  beoome 
a  Soman  Catholic  After  Tj^roonnd's  death 
he  became  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed 
to  govern  Ireland. 

Xaoanlay,  Hut.  o/  Bng. 

Pitii^JJdlielllly  WiLUAM  Di,  was  sent 
by  Henry  II.,  in  1171,  to  treat  with  Roderick 
O'Connor.  He  was  again  in  Ireland  af 
Henry's  envoy,  with  the  buUs  of  Adrian 
IV.  and  Alexander  III.  In  1176  he  be- 
came  Strongbow's  successor  as  Qovemor  of 
Ireland.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Gcraldines,  and  defraudod  Fits-Manrice*s  soiu 
of  part  of  their  inheritance  in  1177.  He  waf 
recalled,  not  having  signalised  himself  in  sot 
other  way. 

FitS^tlilll^     CONBTANTINB     {d.      1222), 

was  the  leader  of  a  riot  in  London  in  1222, 
which,  though  it  owed  its  origin  to  trivial 
circumstances,  became  most  serious  in  it« 
results,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Louis  of  France.  It  was,  how- 
ever, summarily  put  down  by  Hubert  d« 
Burgh;  Fitz-Athulf  was  hanged  and  hit 
followers  fined  or  mutilated. 

Fitigeraldt  Lord  Edwaud  (A.  Oct  1% 
1763,  d.  June  4,  1798),  was  a  yonnieer 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  marriifii 
the  reputed  daugliter  of  Philippe  Etalit^ 
In  1 784  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Psrli«- 
ment,  and  opposed  the  Address,  In  1793  he 
was  compelled  to  apologise  for  words  re6e<^ 
ing  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Just  before,  h« 
had  gone  to  Paris  as  envoy  of  the  Unitf^i 
Irishmen.     In    1796    he    took   their  osthi 
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and  again  went  over  to  the  Continent,  met 
Uochein  Switaerland,  and  settled  on  a  French 
inTaaion.    On  hie  xetum  to  Ireland  he  kept 
up  a  CToirtant  ooiTespondenoe  with  France 
through  hia  wife  at    Hiunburg.     In  Oct., 
1797,  a  "person,"  aa  he  ii  called,  gave  infor- 
mation of  this  to  Pitt,  and  allowed  himaelf  to 
be  employed  aa  a  spy,  but  he  refosed  to  come 
forward  aa  a  witness,  and  the  government 
could  not,  therefore,  arrest  Ijwi  Edward. 
On  Mareh  12,  1798,  he  escaped  while  his 
feOow-conapirators  were  seised.    A  reward 
of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
hut  be  continoed  undiscovered  in  his  hiding- 
p]aoe  in  Dubbn.     Finally,  however,  he  was 
lietraved  by  a  man  whose  name  never  tran- 
ipred,  and  on  May  19th  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  he  was  seined  on  his  bed.    He  stabbed 
Hyan  and   Swan,  two  of   the  officers,   but 
was  disabled  by  a  pistol-shot  and  was  cap- 
tured.   The  seal  of  the  United  Irishmen  and 
a  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Dublin  was  foand 
on  him.    Before  he  could  be  tried,  he  died  of 
hia  wounds  (June  4,  1798). 

Koore,  Lift  qf  Lord  E,  rUag^nSd;  Fnmde, 


Zitsgeraldy  Mauricb,  one  of  the  Norman 

<'<mquerors  of  ueland,  was  the  second  son  of 

Nesta  (former  mistress  of   Henry   I.)  and 

(ierald.  Lord  of   Garew,  in    Pembrokeahire. 

He  landed  at  Wexford  in  1169  in  company 

with  Fita-Stephen.     He  is  mentioned  as  a 

leader  ia  the  sally  from  Dublin  which  led  to 

O'Conaor^B  flight  ni  1 1 70.     He  was  with  John 

de  Laey  when  O'Ruark  waa  killed,  and  got 

Wickknr  Castle  as  a  Set    He  died  in  1176. 

tiiraldus  says  of  him  that  he  died  leaving*  no 

nan  behind  him  stronger  in  constancy  and 

bith.    Hia  aons  were  deprived  of  Wicklow, 

bot  got  other  estates  instead.     He  is  the 

aaeeitor  of  the  housesof  Kildare  and  Desmond, 

and  of  the  Fitagerald  family  generally. 

QHnidnm  OambreMis,  MmuMHo  Hibevnimi 
lrtl«ltmi'aH«j»fyJI. 

Titegarald,  Loud  Thomaa  {d,  1636), 
■on  of  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
^^iofrdeputy  for  him.  On  his  father's  airest 
by  Henry  YIII.,  Lord  Thomas  excited  in 
^W  a  somewhat  formidable  revolt  in  Ireland, 
which  for  a  time  was  very  successfuL  Bat 
the  storming  of  Maynooth,  the  great  strong- 
hold of  the  FitBgvraldi,  by  Skeffington,  led  to 
the  rain  of  their  cause.  After  a  long  period 
<rf  wandering,  Thomas  surrendered  to  the 
English,  and  was  hung  with  his  five  uncles  at 
Tyburn  on  Feb*  3,  1636. 
Fnm4e.  Hwt.  «fJSitg, 

TitBgeraldv  Sir  Thomas  Tvdxxn  {d. 
1810),  was  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  committed  and 
cnconnged  the  most  frightful  barbarities. 
One  man  named  Wright  was  flogged  nearly 
to  death  for  having  a  note  in  French  in  his 
px^et.  After  the  rebellion  he  was  fined 
£oOO  by  a  jury  on  this  account ;  but  govern- 


ment paid  his  fine,  and  in  1801  made  him  a 
baronet.  Froude  says  that  his  severities 
prevented  an  outbreak  in  Tipperary. 

Fitsgerald  and  Vesd,  Lonv  {d.  1843), 

an  Irish  xory  politician  of  some  mark,  repre- 
sented Clare  m  the  House  of  Commons  till 
turned  out  by  O'Cbnnell,  on  seeking  re- 
election after  appointment  to  ofiice.  From 
1828—1830  he  was  Paymaster  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  from  1841 — 
1843,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Annual  ReyitUr. 

Fitlgeraldp  Family  of.  Their  reputed 
ancestor  was  William,  Castellan  of  Windsor 
in  the  Conqueror*8  reign ;  from  him  was  de- 
scended Grerald,  father  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
and  William  Fitzmaurice:  the  latter  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Knight  of  Kerr}-  and  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, Uie  founder  of  the  house,  secured 
large  grants,  amon^  them  the  barony  of 
Oifaley.  In  1206  his  son  became  Baron  of 
Offaley.  The  baron*B  brother  was  Lord 
Justice,  and  fought  against  the  Marshalls  on 
King  John*s  behalf.  The  younger  brother  of 
the  seventh  Lord  Offaley,  Maurice,  was,  in 
1329,  created  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  Lord 
Offaley  himself  became  Earl  of  Kildare. 
From  this  time  the  Fitzgeralds  became  practi- 
cally the  rulers  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  the 
foglish  part  of  it.  The  destruction  of  the 
houses  of  De  Burgh  and  De  Lacy  left  the 
Butlers  alone  as  their  rivals.  From  the  defeat 
of  Edward  Bruce  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  made  up  of  their  con- 
stant wars  with  the  Butlers.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  immense  power,  see  the  articles 
on  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  The 
first  branch  is  still  represented  in  our  own 
day  by  the  ducal  house  of  Leinster. 

Barke's  Peerage  and  Extinct  Petragt;  Nicolas, 
HiatorU  Pterage, 

ntlgibbon,  JoMir  {b.  1748,  d.  1802),  was 
createdBaron  Fitzgibbon  in  1789,  Viscount 
in  1793,  Eari  of  Clare  in  1795.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  Trinity  College,  and 
was  even  then  the  rival  of  Grattan.  He  soon 
made  a  name  at  the  bar.  In  the  year  1787  he 
first  signalised  himself  as  Tory  member  for 
Dublin,  by  speaking  against  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Volunteers,  then  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity.  His  second  great  speech  wais 
directed  against  Flood*s  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  lost.  In  1784  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  as  such  had  the  courage  to  attack 
the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  as  he  was  assembhng 
the  freeholders  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
new  illegal  congresa  In  1786  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Cnrran.  On  Jan.  31»  1787,  he 
brought  in  a  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  Irishmen  who  opposed  the  Regency 
Bill  in  1788.  In  1789  he  became  a  peer  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  During  Lord  Camden*s 
administration,  he  was  virtually  Governor  of 
Ireland,  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  govern- 
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ment  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  in- 
surgents hated  him  more  than  any  other 
man.  Lord  Gomwallis,  though  he  came  out 
to  Ireland  prejudiced  against  him,  declared 
later  that  he  was  *'by  far  the  most  moderate 
and  right-headed  man  in  the  country."  Ue 
defended  the  Union  in  a  great  speech  on 
Feb.  10,  1800,  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In 
the  following  year  he  made  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  absentee  Whig  lords  in  the  English  Par- 
liament. In  1802  he  died,  and  his  burial 
was  nearly  interrupted  by  a  furious  mob.  A 
typical  upholder  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
^itzgibbon  is  Mr.  Froude*s  special  hero. 

Froade,  ^nylitli  in  Irtland ;  Plowden,  Lifa  of 
Orottan. 

Fiti-Gilberty  Richa.rd,  or  Richard  db 
Clare,  was  a  Korman  baron,  nearly  related 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  He  accompanied 
William  to  England,  and  received  lavish 
grants  of  land,  among  which  was  the  manor 
of  Clare,  from  which  he  took  the  name  which 
his  descendants  likewise  adopted.  He  was 
appointed  joint  regent  of  EngUnd  during  Wil- 
Ham's  absence  in  1073,  and  in  1076  was  in- 
strumental in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earls  of  Herefonl  and  Norfolk.  He  lived  on 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  L 


is,  Edward  {4,  1681).  An  Irish 
adventurer,  who  in  1681  concocted  a  libel  upon 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  deposition  of  the  one,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  This  manuscript  he 
probably  intended  to  place  in  the  study  of  one 
of  the  prominent  Whig  btatesmen,  and  then, 
by  discovering  it  himself,  earn  the  wages  of 
an  informer.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by 
an  accomplice,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  invented  a  Popish  Plot  for  the  murder  of 
the  kin^,  and  the  boiling  down  of  the  leading 
Whigs  into  a  jelly,  to  be  used  for  anointing 
future  Popish  kings.  Fitzharris  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  power  of  trying  a 
commoner,  as  that  would  be  a  violation  of 
Blagna  Charta,  while  the  Commons  asserted 
their  right  of  impeachment.  The  dissolution 
of  ParUament  settled  the  fate  of  Fitzharris, 
who  was  tried  for  high  treason  before  the 
King's  Bench,  and  executed. 

Hallam,  COiut.  Hut.;  Parliam&niary  Hutory; 
StaUTrUUB. 

Fita-Kerbert,  Mrs.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1787,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage. If  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  had  not 
invalidated  this  marriage  as  contracted  with- 
out the  royal  consent,  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  have  deprived  George  of  his  rights  of 
succession.  To  get  his  debts  paid,  George 
persuaded  Fox  to  publicly  deny  his  mairiage 
with  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert,  and  afterwards  denied 
he  had  instructed  Fox  to  do  so. 

FitB-Jocelin.  Rboinald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  id,  1191),  was  the  son  of  Jooelin, 


Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1 174.  On  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  the  monks  of  Canter* 
bury,  in  opposition  to  King  Richard  and 
Earl  John,  each  of  whom  had  his  ovn 
nominee,  chose  Reginald  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  election  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  expired  in  less  than  i 
month. 

Hook,  ArehJbuhopt  of  Canterbury. 

FitB-Manrice,  James  (d.  1579),  was  the 
brother  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  far  superior  to  him  in  addren  and 
military  skilL  When  the  head  of  the  family 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  Sidney,  he  roused  tbe 
Geraldincs,  and,  uniting  with  other  chiefi,  h« 
took  Kilmallock.  He  went  over  to  Spain  to 
get  help  in  1570,  but  on  his  return,  had  to 
submit  to  Sir  John  Perrot  in  1571.  He 
then  again  went  abroad,  and  in  vain  tried  to 
induce  France  and  Spain  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Pope  Gregory  Xill., 
however,  entrusted  him  with  a  foroe  of  a  fev 
hundred  men,  and  he  set  sail  with  them  in 
1579,  and  luided  at  Smerwick.  Not  finding 
there  the  support  he  expected,  he  went  oS 
into  Tipperary,  where  he  was  soon  after- 
wards slain  in  tMittle. 

Fronde,  History  of  England, 

FitB-Vigelf  RicHAHD,  or  Fitz-Nxal  {4. 
1198),  was  t  e  son  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Eij. 
and  great-nephew  of  Bi^op  Roger,  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
England  in  1165,  which  office  he  seems  to 
have  held  till  his  death,  having  also  been  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Henry  IL's  reign,  en- 
titled TrieolutnniUf  which  is  probably  tbd 
basis  of  what  used  to  be  attributed  to  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough;  but  his  more  famouf 
work  is  the  LiahguM  ds  Scaeeario,  which 
his  position  and  connection  with  Kigd  and 
Roger  made  extremely  important  and  trait- 
worthy. 

Stubbs,  Profaen  to  Bmtodiet  of  FoUrhomt^ 
(BoUs  Series).  The  Dialogvo  is  printsd  ia 
Stubbs'B  Stltct  ChaHon, 

Fitl-Osbem,  Roosr,  Earl  of  Herefori 
was  the  son  oi  William  Fitz-Osbem.  In 
1075  he  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ralph 
Guader  against  William  I.,  the  immediate 
cause  being  the  king^s  refusal  to  allow  the 
marriage  between  Ralph  and  Fits-Osben** 
sister.  Being  defeated  and  taken  priM>n«r, 
he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  lands 
and  titles  and  perpetual  captivity.  [Nohwzcm, 

BaiUAL  OF.] 

Fitl-Osbem,  Wiluak  [d.  1072).  was  a 
Norman  baron,  somewhat  distantly  connected 
with  the  Conqueror.  He  was  very  instia- 
mental  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  tb« 
Norman  nobles  to  the  invasion  of  Englani 
and  commanded  one  of  the  wings  at  tk« 
battle  of  Hastiiigs.    Ha  received  the  PalatiB* 
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earldom  of  Hereford  at  bis  reward.  Daring 
the  king*!  absence  in  Normandy  be  acted  as 
regent,  and,  in  1069,  assisted  in  suppressing 
the  insoirections  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England.  In  1072  he  went  over  to  Flanders, 
where  be  was  slain,  while  fighting  in  a  civil 
war. 

Tnemsn,  Vorman  Otm^iMtt 

Kti-O^bert,  William  {d.  1196),  known 
also  as  William  Longbeard,  the  first  dema- 
gogoe  in  English  history,  served  in  the  Third 
Crussde,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
eloquence.    In  1196  a  poll-tax  was  levied  on 
London,  and  Fits-Osbert  organised  a  resistance 
to  it,  and  enrolled,  it  is  said,  more  than  60,000 
men.     He   held    meetings,   denounced    the 
oppression  of  the  governing  bourgeoUie,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  saviour  of  the  poor. 
The    Justiciar,    Hubert    Walter,     collected 
troops,  and  speedily  awed  the  city  into  sub- 
miasion.    Fitx-Osbert  took  sanctuarv  in  St. 
Hary-le-Bow,  where  he  was  attacked  by  fire, 
and  eventually  captured.     He  was  at  once 
tried,  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.    Of  his 
character  and  aims  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  as 
contemporary  writers  express  such  very  op- 
posite  views.    William  of  Newburgh  says: — 
**The  contriver  and  fomenter  of  so  much 
evil  perished  at  the  command  of  justice,  and 
the  madness  of  this  wicked  conspiracy  ex- 
pired with  its  author:    and  those  persons, 
indeed,  who   were  of   more   healthful   and 
cautiona    dispositions    rejoic^   when    they 
beheld  or  heard  of  his  punidiment,  washing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  sinner."    On 
the  other  hand,  Matthew  Bans  says : — **  So 
perished  William  Longbeard,  for  eoideavour- 
ing  to  uphold  the  cause  of  right  and  the  poor. 
If  it  be  the  cause  which  makes  the  martyr, 
no  man  may  be  more  justly  described  as  a 
martyr  than  he." 

PaalL  Sngliaelu  G€9eklekt$ ;  Hook,  Uvm  <^tU 
Jrdbhwikopa;  WiUiamof  Newburgh. 


%  GeoppAbt  {d.  1213),  was 
probably  the  son  of  Simon  Fits-Peter,  one  of 
Henry  'II. 's  justices.  He  himself  acted  as 
an  itinerant  judge,  and  Richard  I.  placed 
him  on  the  council  which  was  to  act,  with 
the  Justiciar,  during  the  king*s  absence  on 
the  Oufluie.  In  1198  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar,  which  office  he  contrived  to  hold 
till  his  death.  His  administration  was  charac- 
terised by  great  sternness  and  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  he  did  what  he  could  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  John,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "Now,  for 
the  first  time,  am  I  King  of  England.*' 
Fitz-Peter  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1199. 

Fitl-}Et07f  ^"^  Chahlbs,  was  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  (lS47>-8}.  His  tenure 
of  office  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  disputes 
between  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  govern* 
ments  as  to  the  proposed  change  of  constitu- 
tion in  New  South  Wales. 


PitB-Staphsn,  Robert,  a  Norman  con- 
queror in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  was  the 
son  of  Nesta,  the  former  mistress  of  Henry 
I.,  and  of  Stephen  de  Mariaco.  When 
Dermot  came  to  Wales  to  collect  succours, 
he  was  the  captive  of  a  Welsh  prince; 
but  on  his  release,  in  1169,  he  led 
thirty  Iniights,  sixty  men-at-arms,  and  three 
huncured  archers  to  Ireland.  With  this  force 
he  took  Wexford;  but,  in  1170,  he  was 
induced  by  treachery  to  surrender  at  Carrig. 
When  Henry  II.  landed,  in  1171,  he  was 
taken  before  him  at  Wa^rford  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  He 
followed  Henry  abroad,  in  1174;  was  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  again  recalled,  but  finally, 
in  1177,  invested  with  the  command  m 
southern  Munster.  In  1182  he  was  besieged 
in  Cork,  but  rescued  by  Raymond  le  Gros. 

Glraldoa   Cambrensis,  Arpvynotio  Hibtrnice; 
Moore,  fltft.  (^jT  Ireland. 

FitB-Steplieil,  William  (d.  1191).  A 
monk  of  Cuuerbui^*,  the  eye-witness  of  the 
murder  of  his  master,  Becket,  whose  biography 
he  wrote,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  remarkable 
description  of  London. 

Fits-Urse,  Reginald.  A  knight  in  the 
service  of  Henry  II.,  and  one  of  the  murderers 
of  St  Thomas.     [Bbckbt.] 

Fits-Walter,  Milo  {d,  1146),  was  one  of 
the  itinerant  justices  in  the  reig^  of  Henry 
I.  On  that  king's  death  he  assisted  Stephen 
in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  crown,  but  before 
long  he  deserted  the  king,  and  strenuously 
supported  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Hereford,  together 
with  considerable  lands  and  privileges.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  in  1146. 

Fits*  Walter,  RoBBRT.  A  northern  baron, 
who,  as  an  old  enemy  of  John,  was  selected 
by  the  baronial  confederacy  as  the  leader  in 
the  struggle  that  finally  resulted  in  the  grant 
of  Magna  Charta. 

FitB-WiUiam,  Sir  William  (d.  1542), 
was  a  famous  naval  commander  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  time.  In  ldl3,  and  again  in  1522—24, 
he  won  victories  over  the  French,  and  in  1537 
was  made  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Privy 
Seal 

Fiti-Williaiii,  WiLLLAM,  4th  Eakl 
{b.  1748,  d,  1833),  was  of  the  distinguished 
Yorkshire  Whig  family,  and  nephew  of 
Rockingham,  and  opposed  the  American 
War  and  Pitt's  earlier  ministry.  Taking 
panic  at  the  French  revolutionary  excesses 
he  deserted  Fox.  He  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  recalled,  because 
too  liberal,  just  before  1798.  This  alienated 
him  from  the  government,  and  he  became 
President  of  the  Council  under  GrenviUe^  in 
1807,  and  lived  to  share  in  and  see  the  socoess 
of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation.    He  was  one  of 
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the  best  specimeiu  of  the  Whig  gnndee  of 
the  eighteenth  oeatury. 
Stalkhope,  Lif9  of  Pitt, 

Five  Boroughs  of  Merda.   A  rude 

confederacy  of  Danish  boroughs,  correspond- 
ing, as  some  have  thought,  to  the  older  divi- 
sions of  north-eastern  Mercia.  They  were 
Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and 
Nottingham.  They  were  each  ruled  by  their 
*'jarl,*'  with  twelve  lawmen  administering 
Danish  law  in  each,  while  a  common  court 
existed  for  the  whole  confederacy.  They 
were  conquered  b)i^ Edward  the  Elder;  and 
reconquered  in  940  by  Edmund,  who  seems  to 
have  allowed  them  full  enjoyment  of  their 
local  privileges.     [Danelagh.] 

Five  Members,  Thb.  In  January, 
1642,  Charles  I.,  believing  that  the  Parlia- 
iiientary  leaders  intended  to  impeach  the 
queen,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  impeaching  her 
assailants.  He  selected,  as  the  chief  offenders, 
live  members  of  the  House- of  Commons,  John 
Pym  (Tavistock),  John  Hampden  (Bucking- 
hamshire), Denzil  Holies  (Dorchester),  Sir 
Arthur  Haseb*ig  (Leicestershire),  and  Wil- 
liam Strode  (Dorchester).  Lord  Kimbolton 
was  included  in  the  same  impeachment  on 
Jannaiy  3.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  laid  the  charges  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  at  once  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquiro  whether  his  procedure  had  been 
according  to  law.  On  the  same  day  the  king 
sent  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  orders  to  arrest  the  five 
members.  Charles  was  urged  on  by  Lord 
Digby  and  the  queen  to  arrest  the  members 
himself,  and  about  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4,  started  fi'om  Whitehall 
with  about  four  hundred  armed  men  to  ap- 
prehend them.  The  accused  members  had 
been  warned  by  a  message  from  Lady  Car- 
lisle, and  escaped  by  the  river  into  the  city. 
The  king  entered  the  House,  leaving  about 
eighty  armed  men  in  the  lobby,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  since  they  had 
cUsobeyed  his  orders,  he  had  come  to  arrest 
the  members  himseU.  He  commanded  the 
Speaker  to  tell  him  whether  the  accused 
members  were  present ;  and  when  Lenthal 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  king  saw  with  his 
owti  eyes  that  "  the  birds  were  flown,"  he  re- 
tired, saying,  '<  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but 
shall  proceed  against  them  in  a  legal  and  fair 
way,  for  I  never  meant  any  other,"  The 
House  adjourned  till  the  11th,  appointing  a 
t*ommittee  to  sit  in  the  interval  at  Guildhall. 
This  committee  voted,  on  the  6th,  that  the 
impeachment,  the  personal  issue  of  the  war- 
rants by  the  king,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  impeached  members  were  alike  illegal. 
Addresses  and  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused members  poured  in  from  the  city  and 
the  country.  On  the  1 1th  the  Commons  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Westminster,  and  two 


days  later  the  king  announced  tbat^  at  th« 

legality  of  the  impeachment  of  the  memben 

hwl  been  doubted,  he  would  now  abandon  it, 

and  proceed  against  them  '*  in  an  unquestina- 

able  way."     The  justifiable  distrust  caiuad 

by  this  attempt  induced  the  leaders  of  the 

Parliament  to  demand  substantial  securities 

from  the  king,  and  so  led  to  war. 

a  B.  Gardiner,  Hut.  o/  J^.,  160S—164S,  rtA. 
X. ;  Hallam,  CohMtUiUUyMU  Htsc«ry. 

Five-Kile  Aet,  Thb  <166d},  eaaxUA 
that  no  Nonconforming  clergyman  should 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town 
or  any  place  where  he  had  once  ministered 
(except  when  travelling),  nor  act  as  a  tutor 
or  schoolmastf^r  unless  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  non-resistance,  and  swore  to  attempt 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  in  Church  or 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  series  of  represeirti 
measures,  popularly  known  as  the  '*  Claren- 
don Code,"  and  was  aimed  at  depriving  th« 
ejected  clerg}'-  of  their  means  of  liv^ihood, 
ooth  by  preaching  and  teaching. 

Flag,  Honour  of  the.  From  verr  early 
times  the  English  required  foreign  ships  to 
salute  English  vessels  within  the  narrow  boa 
by  lowering  their  flag.  This  questiun  wai 
vehemently  contested  by  their  commercial 
rivals,  the  Dutch,  and  was  one  of  the  smaller 
points  of  the  chronic  dispute  between  the  twu 
nations  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   The  Dutch  admitted  the  claim  in  1673. 

FlajjellaatSy  The.  A  sect  of  fanatiral 
enthusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
formed  special  fraternities  for  the  obsearation 
of  flagellation  as  a  solemn  and  public  religioos 
ceremony.  Started  in  1210  by  St  Anthooy 
of  Padua,  this  order  became  widespread 
through  the  teaching  of  Rainer  of  Perugifl- 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  120  of  them 
crossed  into  England,  but  their  long  prooer- 
sions  and  self-inunolation  did  not  proaooe  a 
single  convert. 

Fdratemum,   DU   Chridlidun   QtinUr^^- 

Flambord,  Ralph  (d.  1128),  was  a  Nor- 
man of  low  origin,  who  arter  Lanfranc^s  death 
became  the  chief  minister  of  William  Rufua. 
To  his  malign  influence  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  this  reign 
He  devised  new  impositions,  and  enriched  him- 
self as  well  as  the  king,  b}'  keeping  the  see« 
and  abbeys  vacant.  Under  him  the  position  of 
Justiciar  gradually  became  u  definite  officr. 
In  1099  he*  was  made  Bishop  of  Duiham. 
0%  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  he  was  at  once 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  very  soon  managed  to 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy  with 
Robert,  whom  he  encouraged  in  his  invasion 
of  England.  Henry  subsequently  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  where  he  re* 
mained  peaceably  till  his  death,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  architectural  and  ecdcsiM- 
tical  works.    His  chancter  ia  painted  in  tho 
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darkest  characters  by  the  chroniclers.  William 
of  Mahnesbury  says,  *'  If  at  any  time  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  tbat  England  should  pay  a 
<xti&m  tribute,  it  was  doubled  by  this  plun- 
derer of  the  rich,  this  exterminator  of  the 
poor,  this  confiscator  of  other  men*s  inheri- 
tance.  He  was  an  invincible  pleader,  as 
unrestrained  in  his  words  as  in  his  actions, 
and  equally  furious  against  the  meek  or  the 
turbulent  Wherefore  the  king  used  to  laugh 
and  say,  'that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
knew  how  to  employ  his  talents  in  this  way, 
and  cared  for  no  one's  hatred  so  long  as  he 
could  please  his  master.* " 
Freeman,  WiUiam  Rufu*. 

Flamaioeky  Thomas,  was  a  Cornish  attor- 
ney, whose  harangues  incited  the  Oomishmen 
to  revolt,  in  1491,  against  Henry  VII.'s  ex- 
Cfssive  taxation.  He  led  them  on  their  march 
to  Blackheath,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the 
ivvolt  was  hang«d  as  a  traitor. 
Bacon,  HM.  of  Hintry  FII. 

Flandeniy  Relations  wttr.  Nominally 
a  fief  of  France,  Flanders  was  very  early  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  close  dealings 
with  England.  The  name  "  Baldwinsland,*' 
given  by  the  early  English  to  the  country, 
su^ests  the  frequency  of  the  dynastic  rela- 
tions between  the  courts.  The  first  Count 
Baldwin  married  Judith,  the  Frankish  widow 
of  Ethelwulf  of  Weaaex,  and  their  son  married 
.^Ifthryth  (Elfrida),  a  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Dunstan  found  in  his  exile  a 
rvfoge  in  a  Flemish  monastery.  Gk)dwin,  in 
1051,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great 
Baldwin,  whose  dealings  with  England  were 
etneularly  intimate.  He  died  soon  after  his 
!H>n-in^w,  William  I.,  had  conquered  the 
kin^rdom.  lAter  in  William's  reign,  Gerbod 
of  Chester,  and  William  Fitz-Osbem  found 
captivity  and  death  respectively  through 
warlike  intervention  in  Flemish  quarrels. 
Another  Baldwin  supported  William  Fitz- 
Robert  a^nst  his  uncle  Henry  I.  Flemish 
mncenaries  and  William  of  Ypres  fought 
for  Stephen.  Count  Philip  joined  in  1173 
the  great  confederation  wnidi  the  younger 
Htiuy  had  excited  against  his  father 
Henry  II.  But  gradually  the  old  changing 
relations  settled  £>wn  into  a  general  friend- 
ship, when,  not  only  dynastic  accidents,  but 
a  common  policy  of  alliance  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  kings,  and  the 
STowing  pressure  of  economical  necessities, 
firmly  bound  together  the  two  countries. 
(V>ant  Ferdinand  joined  John  ana  his  nephew, 
Otto  IV.,  in  the  confederacy  that  was  As- 
M)lved  by  the  batUe  of  Bouvines  (1213). 
Edward  I.  ended,  1^  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil 
a274)  with  Count  Guy,  the  hontilities  be- 
tween  his  &ther  and  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
(tuy,  on  the  whole,  gave  Edward  efficient 
HMpport  against  Philip  the  Fair.  But  the 
growth  of  the  doth  trade  in  Flanders  had 
bound  its  great  towns  to  England,  whence 


came  the  raw  wool  which  Ghent  or  Ypres 
made  up  into  cloth,  and  the  Hanse  fiactories 
of  London  and  Bruges  may  have  added  a 
further  link.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rising 
power  of  the  towns  compelled  the  Flemish 
counts  to  rely  on  French  help ;  and  thus,  while 
the  alliance  of  England  and  the  towns  was 
strengthened,  her  relations  with  the  counts 
grew  cool.  At  last,  in  1335,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  the  Ghent  leader,  concluded  a 
firm  alliance  with  Edward  III.  against  Count 
Louis  and  Philip  VI.,  which  continued  till 
Ajtevelde's  death,  in  1345.  The  renewed 
disturbances  at  Ghent,  under  Philip  van 
Artevelde  in  1381,  were  in  close  analogy  and 
direct  connection  with  the  contemporary 
revolutionary  movement  under  Wat  Tyler, 
and  even  Bishop  Spencer's  crusade  against 
the  Clementists  practically  turned  to  the 
help  of  the  Flemish  townsmen.  But  the 
accession  of  the  Burgundian  house  to  Flanders 
restored  the  old  friendship  of  the  princes, 
though  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
party.  In  1496  the  treaty  styled  Magnu* 
Intereurttu  expelled  Perkj'n  Marbeck  from 
Flanden,  and  allowed  full  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  But  henceforth 
Flanden  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  state. 

Paali,  "En/gXitck*  OeachtcM* ;  Schanx,  Engliaciu 
SanddKpnlitQt ;  Mocpheraou,  Ui^.  of  ComitMrca  ; 
Aahlev,  Janwi  and  P/itttp  van  ArieveXi; 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Flavia  CsBsariensis  was  one  of  the 

districts  of  Boman  Britain.  Its  situation  is 
unknown. 

Fle^t  Prison,  a  famous  London  gaol,  a 
king's  prison  since  the  twelfth  centurj-,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon  Street, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Fleet  rivulet.  The  Fleet 
was  burnt  down  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  became  of 
great  historical  interest,  as  the  prison  of  reli- 
gious offenden  on  both  sides,  under  Blary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  victims  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  became  a  prison  for  debtora  and  those 
committed  for  contempt.  It  was  again  burnt 
in  the  Gordon  riots,  and  abolished  in  1841. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Fleet  became 
famous  for  the  irregular  marriages  contracted 
there  by  clergymen  of  abandoned  character, 
and  in  prison  or  within  the  precincts  for  debt. 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (1753)  put 
an  end  to  this  abuse. 

Bnm.  Htft.  of  FU§t  Marriagmi  Loftie,  Hitt.  qf 
London, 

FleetWOOdt  Charlbs  {d.  eirea  1692). 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  was 
one  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
who  enlisted  in  the  body-guard  of  the  Earl 
of  Enex.  He  also  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  New  Model  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  horse,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Bristol, 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  place.  In 
Oct.,  1645,  he  became  member  for  Bucking- 
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faamflhire.  He  took  no  part  in  the  king's 
death,  though  his  brother  George  sat  amongst 
the  judges.  In  1650  Fleetwood  was  lieutenant- 
p;eneral  of  the  army  under  Cromwell  which 
invaded  Scotland.  As  such,  he  shared  in  the 
victory  of  Dunbar,  and  plaved  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  \Vorcester.  On 
the  deaUi  of  Ireton,  Fleetwood  married  his 
widow,  Gromweil's  daughter  Bridget;  and, 
after  the  commandership-in-chief  in  Ireland 
had  been  refused  by  Lambert,  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  to  that  post  (June,  1662).  In 
March,  16a4,  he  became  Lord  Deputy,  but 
was  recalled  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1656,  probably  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
active  in  pushing  on  the  transplantation  of 
the  Catholics  and  suppressing  the  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  On  his  return,  he 
took  his  place  as  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
Council,  and  as  one  of  his  major-generals. 
Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  Pro- 
tector, he  opposed  his  taking  the  crown,  but 
accepted  a  place  in  his  House  of  Lords. 
Fleetwood  had  some  expectation  of  being 
nominated  Cromwell's  successor,  but,  never- 
theless, accepted  the  appointment  of  Richard 
CromwelL  However,  he  headed  the  party 
among  the  officers  which  wished  to  make  the 
army  independent  of  the  civil  power.  Their 
plan  was  to  make  Fleetwood  commander*in> 
chief,  independent  of  the  Protector,  and 
nractically  a  co-ordinate  power  with  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  and  the  Council  of 
Officers  forced  Richard  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
The  Rump,  directly  it  was  restored,  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Seven,  who  were  to  appoint  officers 
(l^y,  1659) ;  but  as  they  attempted  to  subject 
the  army  to  the  Parliament,  he  broke  up  the 
House  (Oct.,  1659),  and  established  the 
**  Committee  of  Safety.*'  Monk's  advance, 
and  the  spread  of  disaffection  in  army  and 
people,  obliged  him  to  recall  the  Parliament, 
though  Whitelocke  very  nearly  persuaded 
him  to  bring  back  the  king  inst«id.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Parliament,  and, 
after  the  king's  return,  perpetually  incapaci- 
tated from  public  employment.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  tiU  1692. 

Clarendon,   Hiat.  of  tK»  JM. ;   Whitelocke, 
JfMional*;  Ludlow,  Memcint  Carlyle,  CromvtM. 

Fleminff,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1613),  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Parliaments  of  1601 
and  1604,  was  Recorder  of  London  (1594), 
and  Solicitor-Qeneral  the  following  year. 
He  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  E^rl  of  Essex, 
and  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1604.  Coke  calls  him  ''a  man  of  great 
judgment,  integrity,  and  discretion." 
Few,  Jwiget  of  England. 

Flemingg  in  England.    At  various 

times,  large  colonies  of  f^lemish  settlers  have 
been  brought  over  to  England.  The  close 
commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  two 


countries  largely  occasioned  this  emigratiaa. 
Henrv  I.  is  reputed  to  have  settled  Low 
and  Douthem  Dyfed  with  Flemings.  Ue 
certainly  thoroughly  expelled  the  Welsh,  and 
planted  the  country  with  Teutonic  settlers, 
who  speedily  became  English,  and  have  re- 
mained so  to  the  present  time,  without 
any  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  sur- 
rounding  Celts.  Not  to  mention  the  Flemish 
mercenaries  of  Stephen's  reign,  we  find  Uige 
numbers  of  Flemish  weavers  settling  in 
England,  especially  in  the  eastern  oonntiee, 
where  Norwich  became  the  great  seat  of  the 
clothing  industry.  These  Flemings  taught 
the  English  to  make  up  their  own  wool  ioto 
cloth,  instead  of  exporting  it  to  the  loomi  of 
Flanders.  Later  still,  the  Reformation  led 
to  a  large  emigration  of  Flemish  Protestsnts 
into  England. 

Fleta.  The  name  usually  given  to  a  voy 
valuable  work  on  English  law,  written  soma 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  date  is 
approzinu&tely  fixed  by  the  fact  that  tiie 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Ed.  L) 
is  the  last  statute  quoted.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  an  unknown  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet. 

Flotdior,  Andrxw,  of  Saltoun  {h,  1653, 
d,  1716),  was  educated  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
then  minister  of  Saltoun.  He  fint  appean 
as  Commissioner  for  East  Lothian  m  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  but  his  opposition  to  the 
court  occasioned  his  outlawry  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates.  In  1685  he  engaged 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  [MoimouTKt  but 
quarrelled  with  a  fellow-officer  named  Dare, 
and  shot  him.  Monmouth  was  obhged  to 
dismiss  Fletcher,  who  withdrew  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  entered  the  Austrian  service  against 
the  Turks.  In  1688  he  joined  WiDiam  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  and  after  the  Revolo- 
tion  his  estates  were  restored  to  him.  He 
soon  joined  the  "  Club,"  a  body  of  pobticiana 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolntioo 
Settlement  in  Scotland.  Proud  of  his  good 
family  and  theoretical  Liberalism,  Fletcher 
hated  monarchy  and  democracy :  and  desired  to 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic,  of  th« 
Venetian  or  Bernese  tj'pe.  At  this  tune  he 
published  two  Diaeourau  concerning  the 
afBtirs  of  Scotland,  in  one  of  which  he 
recommended  predial  slavery  as  a  remedr 
for  pauperism.  He  formed  a  friendship  with 
Patorson,  the  originator  of  the  Bvik  of 
England,  and  supported  his  Darien  scheme. 
In  Anne's  reign  he  led  the  *'  Patriots "  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Union.  In  170S  he 
introduced  his  "Limitations"  for  Qoera 
Anne's  successor,  some  of  which  strangely 
anticipate  modem  Liberalism,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  of  the  "Bill  of  Security,"  which 
passed  in  1704,  while  the  <' Limitatioo»  "* 
were  accepted  in  1705.  But,  finding  he 
could  not  withstand  the  Union,  he  exerted 
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his  infloence  more  practically  to  secure  free- 
dom of  trade.  Thiit  attitude,  rather  than  any 
real  connection  with  the  Jacobite  oonspiraciee, 
led  to  hifl  arrest  in  1708. 

Lord  Bodum,  !>/•  o/  FUtchtrj  Burton,  Si$t. 
•fSecilMtdi  Macaolar,  Hi^t.  0/  inland. 

Fletcher^  Kichaju)  {d.  1596),  Bishop  of 
London,  **a  comely  and  courtly  prelate,"  was 
made  Dean  of  Peterborough  (1683),  in*which 
capacity  he  attended  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at 
her  execution.  He  was  a  gfreat  &ivourite  of 
Elizabeth's,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  succes- 
fiirelv  to  the  sees  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Lonjon,  but  lost  her  regard  on  his  marriage, 
for  which  he  was  suspended.  He  was  &e 
father  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the 
uncle  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  the  poet. 

nenms  is  a  small  town,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Namur,  &mous  for  several  battles, 
and  espedaUy  those  in  1690  and  1794.  In  the 
fonner  engagement  (July  1,  1690),  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  gained  a  well-contested  victory 
over  the  Dutch  and  Imperialists  under  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  hitter  (June  26, 
1794)  resulted  in  victory  for  Marshal  Jourdan 
over  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

RoddAn  Fioldt  Trb  Battlb  of  (Sept 
9,  1513),  was  fought  between  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  and  the  English  under  the 
£arl  of  Surrey.  The  most  noteworthy 
drciunstances  of  this  engagement  are :  (1) 
The  skilful  movement  by  which  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
TiU,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween King  James  and  Scotland.  (2)  The 
omiasion  of  the  Scots  to  take  advantage  of 
the  iivourable  moment  for  attack  presented 
bj  the  passage  of  the  English  army  over  the 
river.  (3)  The  utter  defeat  of  the  English 
right  wins  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and 
the  loss  of  this  success  to  the  Scots  through 
the  misconduct  of  the  troops  of  Earls  Huntly 
and  Home,  who,  instead  of  following  up  their 
^ictory,  abandoned  themselves  to  pillaging 
the  baggage  of  both  armies.  (4)  The  prowess 
of  the  "RngliKh  archers,  whose  murderoiis 
volleys  threw  the  Scottish  right,  led  by 
l^nnoz  and  Argyle,  into  complete  confusion, 
and  rendered  their  subsequent  defeat  and 
niinoQs  flight  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
('))  The  desperate  resistance  against  over- 
whelming numbers  made  by  Uie  Scottish 
centre,  and  the  death  of  James  IV.  daring 
the  heat  of  the  contest.  (6)  The  indecisive- 
neas  of  the  conflict.  Kotwithstanding  re- 
verses elsewhere,  and  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  Scots  succeeded  in  holding  Flodden  Hill 
during  the  night,  and  only  abandoned  their 
position  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  on 
learning  the  real  state  of  affietirs.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  English  side,  the  contest  had  so  nearly 
r^vilted  in  a  defeat  that  Surrey  was  quite 
unable  to  proaecote  the  war  with  any  vigour. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  battle  was  from 
S,000  to  10,000  men;  that  of  the  English 


from  6,000  to  7,000.    At  the  oonmiencement 
of  the  battle,  the  contending  armies  mustered 
respectively  30,000  and  32,000  men. 
Barton,  Hid,  of  Scotland. 

Flood,  Hbn&t  {b.  1732,  d.  1791),  was  the 
son  of  Warden  Flood,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King*8  Bench  in  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  1769  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  member  for  Kilkenny ;  and 
about  1761  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Irish 
patriots.  In  1767  he  successfully  opposed  an 
attempt  made  by  government  to  increase  the 
Irish  army.  In  1773  he  was  the  most  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  the  Absentee  Tax,  and  the 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Castle.  In 
1774,  however,  he  came  to  terms  with  Lord 
Harcourt,  the  Lord^Iieutenant,  and  finally 
contented  himself  with  a  vice-treasurership,  a 
sinecure  of  £3,600  a  year.  In  1779,  however, 
he  again  deserted  the  government,  and  advo- 
cated free  trade.  In  1781  he  attacked  the 
Castle  expenditure.  His  name  was  now 
struck  off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and 
he  lost  his  place.  He  now  tried  to  supplant 
Grattan,  and  recover  his  old  position,  bat 
was  t¥rice  defeated.  In  1782  ho  stood  forth 
as  a  defender  of  Protestant  ascendency. 
When  Grattan  was  rewarded  for  his  services, 
his  friends  tried  to  get  a  reward  for  him,  too, 
but  failed,  and  a  bitter  personal  attack  on 
Grattan  being  unsuccessful,  he  left  Ireland 
for  England.    In  1783  he  returned.    Another 

Suarrel  with  Grattan  would  have  ended  in  a 
uel  if  they  had  not  both  been  ordered  into 
custody.  Flood  now  took  the  part  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  agitated  for  a  Reform  Bill  : 
he  was,  however,  averse  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  In  1784  his  great  motion  for  Reform 
was  defeated,  and  his  influence  continuing 
to  decline,  he  again  went  to  England  in  1787. 
Since  1786  he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  English 
Parliament,  but  he  was  little  appreciated,  and 
a  motion  for  Reform  brought  forward  by  him 
in  1790  was  a  failure. 

Fzoade,  En^lufc  in  Ireland;  Plowden,  Lt/e  of 
Grattan. 

Florence  of  Worcester  {d.  1118).    A 

monk  of  Worcester,  and  compiler  of  a  Chroni- 
do  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  earlier  part  is  taken  from  Marianus 
Scotus ;  and  itie  English  part  previous  to  his 
own  age  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  occ^asional  additions. 
For  his  own  period,  Florence  is  very  valuable, 
and  though  not  possessing  the  Uterarv  merit 
of  Williun  of  Malmesbury,  is  lucid,  honest, 
and  fair.  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle 
has  been  published  by  the  English  Historical 
Society. 

Florida,  Thb,  was  a  ship  built  in 
Birkenhead,  nominally  for  the  use  of  the 
Italian  government.  It  got  out  of  the 
Mersey  without  the  slightant  difficulty,  al- 
though the  American  government  had  warned 
ours  of  her  real  purpose  as  a  Confederate 
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privateer.  Within  three  monthB  she  had 
captured  fifteen  vessels.  Thirteen  of  these 
she  burnt,  and  the  other  two  were  converted 
into  cruisers  by  the  Confederate  government. 
The  damage  done  by  the  Florida  was  included 
in  the  Greneva  award  with  the  Alabama  and 
other  claims.      [Gisnbya  Convention.] 

Field's  Oase  (1621).  Floyd  was  a 
Gathohc  barrister,  who,  in  prison,  had  uttered 
disrespectful  language  against  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  wife.  Parliament,  then  sit- 
ting and  disgusted  at  James's  obstinate  aver- 
sion to  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Palatine, 
inflicted  on  Floyd  a  heavy  fine,  together  with 
whipping,  the  pillory,  branding,  and  impri- 
sonment. The  Commons  took  the  initiative, 
but  the  Lords  inflicted  the  sentence.  This 
case  illustrates  the  indefinite  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exercise  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
not  its  members,  and  for  offences  not  directly 
against  the  House. 

Udllam,  Con$t.  HiH. 

Flying  Bauadron  {Squadrons  volante) 
is  the  name  oi  a  party  of  Scotch  politicians, 
formed  about  1705.  It  was  borrowed  from 
the  famous  '^  Flying  Squadron  "  of  indepen- 
dent cardinals  during  the  previous  generation 
at  the  Papal  Court.  Lord  Tweoddale  was  the 
leader  of  this  "  New  Party,"  which,  by  keep- 
ing close  together,  and  joining  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other  in  the  Union  debates,  had 
for  some  time  a  good  deal  of  power.  It  had 
the  fate  of  the  Union  question  in  its  own 
hands,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  in  1706  secured  the  triumph  of 
that  measure. 

Burton,  Hist.  0/  ScoHainA  and  Reign  df  QtMtn 

F0I679  Paul,  a  Tory  politician  in  the 
reig^  of  William  III.,  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  but  about  1690  became  a 
Tory.  He  was  so  wealthy — his  father  was  a 
successful  ironmaster — that  it  was  unneocesary 
for  him  to  follow  law  as  a  profession ;  but 
he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science.  He 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterested- 
ness rather  ostentatiously,  and  "  was  so  much 
afraid,*'  says  Macaulay,  "  of  being  thought  to 
fawn  that  he  was  almost  always  growling." 
In  1695  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  again  re-elected  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1696  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  Bank. 
Maoanlay,  HiA.  of  Bng, 

Folioty  GiLBE&T  (d,  1187),  WAS  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  and, 
subsequently,  of  London.  He  is  mainly  re- 
markable by  his  zeiil  for  the  cause  of  Henry  II., 
and  in  the  disputes  with  Bocket  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  king  in  1 164  to  represent  his  case 
to  the  Pope.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
Becket,  but  the  Pope  withdrew  the  sentence ; 
a  second  excommunication  shortly  afterwards 
followed,  but  on  that  occasion  tho  Pope  con- 


firmed the  archbishop's  sentence,  and  Foliot 
was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  uot 
restored  till  after  Becket's  death.  Folioi  w>ii 
a  man  of  learning,  and  his  letters  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  he  has  been.  tnulu.-«d 
without  mercy  by  the  partisans  of  Becket. 
John  of  Salisboxy ;  &obertMm«  BMfat. 

FoDdaad.  The  public  lands  of  the  nation 
in  old  English  history.  When  the  EnglLih 
came  to  Britain,  though  individual  piropf rty 
in  land  was  the  rule,  the  idea  of  corporite 
property  in  it  so  far  existed  that  afti-i 
giving  to  each  individual,  family,  or  township 
their  appropriate  share,  it  was  natoz&l  tkii 
what  remained  over  should  continue  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe  or  nation.  With  the  con- 
solidation of  the  original  states  into  a  siugk 
kingdom,  the  aggregate  amount  of  folkknd 
became  very  large.  It  was  under  the  cuntnjil 
of  the  king  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  Witan.  As  time  went  on,  large  grants  vi 
folkland  were  made,  both  to  individuals  vhi 
had  done  services  to  king  and  people,  and  to 
communities.  Thus  the  new  nobility  ni 
serxdces  and  the  monasteries  received  theii 
endowment  from  this  souixje.  Land  thue 
cut  off  from  folkland  was  called  bocland 
(q.v.),  «.f.,  land  granted  by  boo  or  cbartrr. 
The  alienation  oould  be  made  only  with 
the  consent  and  witness  of  the  AVitan. 
Temporary  rights  over  folkland  were  aJje 
frequently  granted  in  the  form  of  leases  ftT 
services  or  money  payments.  These  becaxs* 
in  time  fixed  and  constant,  so  that  the 
land  became  praoticaUv  in  possession  of  the 
lessees.  Thus  folkland  was  being  constantly 
diminished  in  quantity ;  and  as,  meanvhilt-. 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  royahj 
subordinate  the  Witan  to  the  crownj  t^ 
king,  as  representative  of  the  nation,  acquired 
practically  the  disposal  of  it.  Ultimatelr, 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
remnant  of  folkland  became  terra  nf u,  the 
king's  domain ;  and  the  private  property  of 
the  crown,  hitherto  distinct,  became  mergvd 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the 
distinction  of  crown  or  national  lands  aaJ 
the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign  has  bets 
restored.  But  a  long  series  of  land  grants 
by  every  weak  or  foolish  king,  despite  ocot- 
sional  resumptions,  has  reduced  the  crovn 
lands  to  a  comparatively  trifling  amount. 
They  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Cooi* 
missioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Folkhnd. 
as  distinct  from  the  royal  domain^  was  pecoliv 
to  England.  The  ** commons'*  in  pofiff«iit<& 
of  the  township,  or  some  smaller  oommunit>. 
were  not  considered  a  part  of  it,  though  sIa*. 
in  a  sense,  the  property  of  Uie  people. 

Until  reoentlj,  the  aatttre  of  tolklaod 


rery  imperfect!^  understood.  See  tar  the 
▼anoua  old  theories  Schmfd's  G«Mts«  d«r  Ai*f^ 
BaehMin'  for  the  view  now  uniTeraaUj  aeee|^«d. 
see  Stubbs's  dmat,  Hitft.,  and  the  anthori^w 
there  auuted ;  and  eapedally  KemUe**  $a»(>M 
tn  Englund;  and  K.  AMirer's  KriHseht  r«t#r> 
fcfcou.  [T.  F.  T.J 
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Folkmooty  the  meeting  of  the  people,  is 

the  old  Engli^  name  for  Uie  great  assembly 
of  the  nation   for   political,   jacUcial,   and 
general  deliberative  functions.    Tacitus  tells 
us  how  the  Gennans  of  his  time  consulted  the 
whole  nation  on  all  important  matters,  and 
the  Campus  Martiua  or  Madius  of  the  Franks 
vu  in  later   times   the   folkmoot    of    that 
n^ition.    Among  the    Scandinavian    peoples 
such  moots  continued  to  a  much   later  age, 
ics  the  Icelandic    Althing ^    and    the    great 
Swedish  Ting^  which   met  at  Upeala.      In 
Eoglaud,  there  never  was  a  true  xolkmoot  of 
the  whole  nation  which  assembled  together 
iit  any  single  place  until  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    The  Witenagemot 
(qv.)   was,    though    indirectly    a    national 
»t  note,  directly  nothing  more  than  a  gather- 
ing? of  magnates.     The  Shiremoot  or  County 
'.'ourt  (q.v.),  however,  composed  of  the  re- 
pHiseiitatives  of  every  township  within  its 
juiiidietion,  was  a  complete  folkmoot  for  the 
^iistric-t  comprised  in  the  shire.     The  House 
yi  Commons,  formed  by  concentrating  in  a 
ms^^  assembly  the  representatives  of   the 
shires,  was  its  lineal  sacoesaor  and  natural 
development. 

Stubba.  CoiMt.  Hicft. ;  Kemble,  Aunma  in  Mna- 

[T.  F.  T.] 

FontenWfTHsBATTLB  or  (May  1 1, 1745), 

^u  fought  during  the  Austrian  Succession 

^^'t^,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  French. 

Th?  Dake  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  50,000 

English,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  troops  to  relieve 

Tooniay,  besieged  by  Marshal  Saxe.     The 

Kiench,  while  ooatinning  the  siege,  took  up  a 

vcr)-  strong  position  south  of  the  town  to  cover 

th^r  opeiations.     On  their  right  was  the 

•Vheldt,  along  their  front  a  steep  and  narrow 

^^y,  at  their  left  a  wood  with  forts.    This 

f^rong  position  the  allies  attempted  to  take. 

The  Dutch  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 

after  a  spiritless  attempt  had  failed,  with- 

<^v  from  the  field.     But  the  mass  of  the 

^iglish  and   Hanoverian   troops    won    the 

^bts  opposite    them;    and    if    supported 

hy  the   Dutch,  must    have    retainea    their 

I>'Jsition.    As  it  was«  fresh  troops  from  the 

French  side  gnidually  forced  them  to  retire, 

With  a  steadiness  as  great  as  that  displayed 

doring  their  advance.    The  capture  of  Tour- 

tkty  followed  this  French  victory ;  but  it  was 

nther  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  Scotland 

to  oppose  the  Pretender  than  the  effects  of 

Fontenoy  that  made  the  subsequent  campaign 

in  Flanders  so  disastrous  to  the  allies. 

Btanliope,  Hiil.  of  Bng. ;  Aznath,  Uaria 
Tktrwma. 

Fordim*  John  (/.  eirea  1377).  A  Scottish 

'"hrooicler,  whose  Seotiehronieon  has  been  the 

^^  of  the  legendary  history  of   Scotland. 

Hi:}  artificially-constructed  scheme  of  histor}* 

mast,  says  Mr.  Skene,  be  entirely  rejected. 

F<mfam*a  d^ro-ida  of  tfca  Saottith  VaHon  has 
b*CTi  •dit«d  witli  Enelish  traiwlation,  intro- 
dctttkm  sad  ootM  bj  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene. 


Voraign  Legion,  Thb.  Prince  Albert's 
special  idea  during  the  Crimean  War  was  to 
raise  a  foreign  legion,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  English  ministen  at  foreign 
courts  to  aid  this  project.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  collisions  with  foreign  powers,  and 
especially  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  Ameiican 
government,  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Crampton,  the  English  minister,  for 
his  proceedings  in  this  direction.  In  the  end 
some  few  Swiss  and  other  foreigners  were  en- 
listed, who  never  did  anything  of  importanoe. 
AnmuiaX  RagiditT ;  Hanaard,  D^bain, 

7oreign    EnHstment    Act,    The 

(1819),  forbade  British  subjects  to  take  service 
with  a  foreign  state  without  royal  licence, 
and  also  the  equipment  of  ships  to  be  used 
against  a  power  with  which  England  was  at 
peace.  It  was  specially  suspended  to  allow 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  to  raise  a  British  Legion 
against  the  Carlists  in  Spain  in  1836.  The 
Alabama  and  other  affairs  led  to  some  trials 
in  1862  and  1863,  the  proceedings  of  which 
showed  that  the  Acts  required  amendment. 
This  was  done  by  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  passed  in  1870. 

Forest.  Miles,  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard  in  1483. 
As  a  reward  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe at  Barnard  Castle ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  he  took  sanctuar}*,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  "  piecemeal 
rotted  away.'* 

Forosts.  Forest,  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Commonwealth,  bore  the  tech- 
nical signification  of  crown  land  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chase,  and,  as  such,  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  on  sufferance  if  at  all. 
A  forest  was  defined  as  containing  eight 
things :  soil,  covert,  laws,  courts,  judges, 
officers,  game,  bounds.  It  comprised  both 
"  vert" — i.e.,  trees,  underwood,  and  turf — and 
*'  venison  " — i.^.,  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare, 
the  boar,  the  wolf,  which  are  beasts  of  forest ; 
the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  which  are  beasts  of 
chase :  the  rabbit,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail, 
mallard,  heron,  &c.,  which  are  b«»ts  and 
fowls  of  warren.  The  land  subject  to  forest 
law  need  not  be  all  wooded,  e.g.,  Cornwall 
was  ** forest*'  under  John.  But  the  forest 
districts  did,  of  course,  mainly  coincide  with 
the  great  woods  which,  in  old  days,  had  made 
even  the  Roman  roads  deflect  from  a  straight 
course,  and  which  had  then,  under  Roman 
rule,  been  cleared  away  by  the  legionary,  the 
nretal- worker,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  to 
g^w  up  again  in  time  to  check  the  advances 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  to  force  this  advance 
to  take  certain  lines,  and  to  limit  its  first 
results  to  the  establishment,  at  least  in  Mid- 
England,  of  petty  and  isolated  "  folks."  Thus 
the  West  Saxons  found  their  natural  bounda- 
ries determined  by  Andred*s  Weald  on  the 
east,  by  Selwood  on  the  west,  as  decisively  as 
by  the  Thames  and  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
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on  the  Bouth.  Kentish  folk,  East  Saxons, 
and  East  Angles  were  cut  off  from  each  other 
by  marsh  and  wood;  so  were  Mid- Angles 
&om  West  Angles,  Deirans  from  Bernicians ; 
while  alonff  the  Severn,  in  the  Peak  district, 
and  in  the  niUs  of  the  kingdom  of  Elmet,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  long  barred  the  way 
westward,  and  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Parret, 
the  Welsh  confronted  the  invaders  in  a  long 
continuous  line  until  the  seventh  century. 
The  mighty  Andred's  Weald,  even  in  Bede*8 
day,  lay  stretched  for  120  miles  from  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Med  way.  The  Wire  Wood  covered 
what  are  now  Worcestershire,  Shropshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  as  Arden  once  covered  War- 
wickshire. Epping  Forest  was  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  which  extended  from  London  nearly 
to  the  Wash,  as  another  such  region  from  the 
Peak  to  the  Trent;  from  the  Peak  to  the 
Tees  was  little  but  desert ;  from  Tees  to  Tyne 
was  one  great  forest  in  St.  Guthbert's  days. 
These  great  woods  were  being  rapidly  cleared 
or  opened  out,  when  the  Norman  kings  came 
and  largely  increased  them;  as  by  the  de- 
populating  and  "  afforesting  "  a  district  con- 
taining  twenty-two  churches,  to  form  the 
New  Forest.  But  they  also  introduced  the 
new  Forest  Laws,  by  which  the  Conqueror, 
who  *'  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  had  been 
their  father,"  inflicted  a  cruel  penalty  (the 
loss  of  eyes)  for  hunting  the  royal  deer.  The 
so-called  Forest  Laws  of  Canute,  a  palpable 
forgery  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably 
represent  the  state  of  things  under  Henry  I. ; 
they  make  it  capital  *'  to  kill  a  stag  as  to  kill  a 
man ; "  merely  to  hunt  a  deer  was  punished 
by  the  lash,  if  the  offender  were  a  villein ;  if 
a  freeman,  by  a  heavy  fine.  Within  the 
forest  bounds,  no  bows  were  to  be  carried 
without  a  licence,  no  dogs  were  to  be  kept  but 
mastiffs,  and  those  to  be  "  lawed"  by  cutting 
off  the  claws  of  each  forefoot.  In  Henry 
II/s  Forest  Assize  the  third  offence  is  capital : 
and  even  Edward  L  allows  a  trespasser  who 
^ould  resist  the  hue  and  cry  to  be  lawfully 
slain,  and  requiiee  a  solemn  inquest  and  ver- 
dict to  be  taken  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  stag. 
The  same  jealous  watch  was  exercised  over 
"  vert  '•  as  over  **  venison."  The  forest  courts 
and  officers,  under  the  hand  of  Henry  II.,  be- 
came an  exact  analogy  of  the  shire  system,  to 
which  they  stood  as  it  were  as  rivals.  The 
Court  of  Ileguard  was  indeed  held  only  ever}' 
three  years,  for  the  '*  lawing  '*  of  dogs,  agist- 
ment of  cattle,  &c  But  the  wood-mote,  or 
Court  of  Attachment,  met  every  forty  days, 
and  therein  the  foresters  made  their  present- 
ments to  the  verderers,  a  jury  of  inhabitants. 
Presentments  reaffirmed  went  before  the  swain- 
moot,  which  met  thrice  a  year ;  while  final 
judgment  was  g^ven  at  the  Justice  Seat,  or 
occasional  visits  of  itinerant  forest  justices. 
This  last  office  was  abolished  in  67  George 
III.,  the  criminal  law  of  the  forest  having 
already  been  almost  wholly  repealed  in  7 
George  III.     Nothing  stood  more  in  the  way 


of  that  alliance  between  the  king  and  the 
English  people  against  the  Norman  baron&pr 
— ^that  aUiauce  on  which  hung,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  very  existence  cf 
the  throne — than  this  tyrannous  forest  njjuin. 
Even  in  his  great  need,  in  the  very  charter 
by  which  he  purchased  his  accession,  Henry  I. 
insists  on  retaining  his  father*8  forests ;  an*; 
Stephen,  too,  who  gave  up  everything,  ctioii 
not  brinff  himself  to  keep  his  promise  of  givin:; 
up  the  forests   which  Henry  I.   had  add«. 
Henry  II.  developed  them  into  an  orgainisati«i 
under  a  master  forester  and  sixteen  forest  ju^  , 
ticiaries.    John  was  forced  into  an  engagonent  : 
to  g^ve  up  those  added  by  himself,  and  ^  t-; 
consider  uie  extenaions  maiae  by  hia  father  aci  i 
brother ;  *'  but  we  find  one  of  the  grievances 
at  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  in  1258,  is  that ; 
neither  this,  nor  the  engagement  made  in  | 
1217  by  Henry  III.'s  ministors,  in  his  mm^,  \ 
had  been  carried  out.    It  was  not  until  tl.e  | 
last  year  of  the  oentuiy  that  the  often-pn}- ; 
mised  "  perambulation  **  was  made,  and  tk  | 
forest  bounds  reduced,  by  a  strict  inquiry  h^  I 
tween  the  royal  officers  and  the  loc^  repn'-  j 
sentativQS.    It  was  characteristic  of  the  sh<4i- 
sightedness  of  the  Stuart  kings,  that  thtT 
revived  this  old  source  of  discontent    Tnct-s 
are  to  be  found  under  James  I.  of  attempts  !£• 
restore  the  old  claims  in  their  fulness,  and  at 
last  Noy's  bullying  chicanery  won  a  suidd  J 
victory  in  the  decisions  of  1633 — 37,  whi<-t) 
inquired  into  all  alterations  made  since  Juhcl 
and    Henry  II.,    and    undid   much  of   tk: 
"  Perambulation  "  of  1300. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  earlier  kings  u  ii*^t 
to  be  explained  by  a  royal  infatuation  for  t>  r 
pleasures  of  the  chase.    The  forests,  in  fa^H. 
offered  to  the  king  (1)  a  revenue,  (2)  an  armt^ 
force,  (3)  a  jurisdiction  altogether  outside  the 
ever-narrowing  circle  of    his    constztation^ 
position.    Thus  (1)  the  crown  derived  tv-- 
siderable    profits  from    such    rights   as   tb> 
"panna^  "  of  swine  and  the  agistment    -t 
cattle  within  these  vast  domains ;  the  chim:- 
nagium,  or  tax  on  carts  which  came  to  U«^ 
fuel,  charcoal,  or  bark ;  the  "  pleas  **  of  it  • 
forest    courts,    and    the    fines  on  offeadi  r? 
But  too  often  the  forests  were  treated  a« 
an    inexhaustible    treasury,    wherefrom    t* 
make  grants  to  courtiers.     Again  (2),  tS 
host  of  stewards,  foresters,  reguardota,  air»^ 
tors,  woodreeves,  and   bailiffs  were  a  nA 
substitute  for  a  standing  army  and  a  itn^: 
police.      (3)    The    code    of   forest    law  tf> 
stood  out  in  relief  from  the  comm<m  Uw 
what  was  "not  justice  in  itself,  was  ju«tit- 
according  to  the  forest  law,"  and  these  a>ar* 
could  enforce  an  attendance  even  from  *h< 
great  lord  who  claimed  a  franchiae  soper-*? 
to  hundred  and  shire  moot,  even  from  t> 
clergy,  who  could  in  other  casee  appeal  t 
their  ordinary.    They  were,  indeed,  as  HforT 
II. 's  Treasurer  calls  them,  *'the  shrine  ^  i 
bower  of  kingship,"  a  royal  counterpui**  •■ 
once  to  the  baronial  '*  liberty  "  and  the  pai'Uiar 
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"  shire-moot/*  an  imp^rium  in  imperio.  The 
king  claimed  a  superviBion  over  the  very 
parks  and  woodlands  of  his  earls  and  barons, 
bishops  and  abbots,  whether  within  a  forest's 
boands  ornot.  *'  A  snbject,"  says  Coke,  *'  can- 
not have  more  than  a  chase,  unless  by  ex- 
press grants  first,  of  the  privilege  of  a  royal 
fun>st,  and  then  of  the  juiisdiction  belonging 
thereto." 

To  a  people  feeling  the  ordinary  courts 
«R  irksome  burden,  the  added  duty  of  attend- 
ance at  the  forest  oourts  must  have  seemed 
intolerable.  And  yet,  till  Magna  Charta,  this 
was  enforced,  probably  in  more  than  half  the 
iibires,  on  all  alike,  whether  dwellers  in  forest 
bounds  or  not.  In  the  Forest  Charter  of 
1217,  concessions  are  made,  which  show  how 
veil  grounded  the  complaints  were;  the 
iTain-moot  is  to  be  convened  not  more  than 
three  times  a  year,  and  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment every  forty  days ;  the  necessary  officers 
and  parties  alone  are  bound  to  attend.  The 
keepers  of  royal  castles  are  forbidden  to  hold 
ion^t  pleas ;  the  same  rules  henceforth  are  to 
be  binding  on  the  barons*  and  prelates'  con- 
duet  to  their  mesne  vassals. 

The  forests  reached  their  widest  extent  in 
the  reign  of  John.  Not  merely  were  there 
such  woods  as  Delamere,  Windsor,  Whittle- 
bury,  Dean,  the  New  Forest^  Andred,  Bher- 
vood,  Selwood,  Arden,  and  such  hill  districts 
t«  the  Chiltems,  the  Peak,  Exmoor,  Dart- 
muor,  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  ;  but  whole  coun- 
^  were  reckoned  as  forests,  and  subject  to 
forest  law,  #.^.,  Bevonshire,  Cornwall,  Essex, 
Katlaod,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
Uncashire.  Edwud  I.*s  concessions  then 
"  disforested''  an  immense  proportion  of  lands 
hitherto  included,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
«hoIe.  Bat  Henry  YIII.  added  Hampton 
Coart,  the  royal  rights  still  weighed  on  twenty 
<oantiGs  in  the  Tudor  reigns,  and  the  number 
<if  royal  forests  wax  still  reckoned  at  sixty- 
•^ht  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Com- 
monwealth Commission,  which  sat  to  carry  out 
the  remedial  Act  of  1641,  did  not  act  on  the 
^ofTgestion  made  for  a  complete  sale  of  them ; 
hot  the  redactions  it  effected  were  not  wholly 
k«t  at  the  Bestoration.  Most  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  many  of  the  forest  dues,  became 
obsolete.  And'it  now  became  the  turn  of  the 
people  to  encroach  upon  the  crown.  When 
investigation  was  made  at  the  end  of  last 
(*^tary,  and  early  in  this,  it  was  found  that 
^dless  onlicensea  enclosureshadbeen  effected; 
iniqaitons  transfers  made  under  colour  of 
«Ie;  timber  was  stolen,  mines  neglected, 
plantations  mismanaged;  officials  had  trans- 
formed themselves  into  owners;  and  there 
vi-re  only  twenty  forests  which  could  supply 
timber  for  the  navy.  But  under  the  pro- 
"Hsion  of  several  Acts  of  Gkorge  III.,  and  the 
Consolidating  Act  of  10  George  IV.,  c.  60,  a 
better  system  of  management  was  inaug^ral^ 
about  1809.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  royal  forests 
thenremainmg  werere-indosedand  re-planted. 


and  a  commission  appointed  in  1838  gradu- 
ally simplified  their  organisation,  and  im- 
proved their  yield,  till,  in  1880,  the  eight 
royal  forests  which  still  remained  yielded  an 
average  profit  of  £8,000  a  year,  as  against  an 
actual  loss  in  1846 — 7 — 8,  due  to  former  mis- 
management. Some  have  been  sold,  as  Sher- 
wood to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  some  opened 
out  to  agriculture,  as  large  parts  of  Windsor. 
The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  was  separated 
from  the  department  of  Public  Works  in  1851. 
This  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  result 
of  their  work,  for  much  of  the  "old  forest 
domains  are  now  classed  as  crown  lands,  and 
on  them  the  revenue  has  risen  from  £250,000, 
in  1853,  to  £390,000,  in  1881,  a  sum  which 
more  than  covers  the  whole  Civil  List."  It  is 
singular  that  in  this  way  those  royal  demesne 
lands,  of  which  the  forests  once  formed  the 
main  part,  after  straining  the  relations  between 
crown  and  people  for  centuries,  and  assisting 
unduly  to  ms^ify  the  prerogative,  while 
they  soon  failea  to  add  to  its  real  strength,  or 
materially  to  aid  the  Exchequer,  have  at. last 
been  made  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the 
monarchical  establishment. 

Th$  Hundrad  RoUt  (passim) ;  DammAaeff  Book; 
Coke,  InttitutM,  iv.  320—1 ;  Manwood,  FormtLaw 
(1695) :  Fifth  Repnrt  of  De^mty  JTm)  «r  of  Pvhlxe 
Jtecotd* :  Rifcmda  of  Cominx»ion$n  of  Woodg  and 
Fornt;  1787—1863.  esiieoiallj  those  for  1850  and 
1881 ;  Calmdars  of  Stat*  Papen  {Dowuttic)  ynd$r 
JamM  I.  and  Charles  /.,  espeoially  Introduction 
to  Calendar  for  1634—5  ;  Qreen,  Mahing  of  Bng- 
Icmd;  Pearson,  Hi§torical  Mapt  of  England; 
Btubbfl,  S«l«et  Charter:  Stanford,  Hiatorioal 
Map  of  England  and  WoUm,  [A.  L.  8.] 

Forfeiture  of  l^aacbi.  ( i )  FoaT&sAsoir . 

The  earliest  law  of  treason,  that  of  Alfred, 
enacted  that  if  a  man  plotted  against  the 
king's  life,  he  should  be  ''liable  in  his  life 
and  in  all  that  he  has ; "  and  in  the  first 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  of 
Bracton  {temp.  Henry  III.)i  forfeiture  is  set 
down  as  one  of  the  penalties.  From  this 
period  the  law  was  unchanging  until  1870. 
The  traitor  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  ever  all 
his  freehold  lands,  whether  entailed  or  not,  all 
rights  to  freehold  lands  which  he  then  had  or 
might  afterwards  acquire,  and  aU  interests  in 
land  for  life  or  other  term  of  years.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  retro-active  as  far  as  the  date 
of  the  act  of  treason;  it  therefore  annulled  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  &o.,  which  might  have 
been  made  since,  but  did  not  affect  a  wife's 
jointure  which  had  been  settled  on  her  pre- 
viously. Dower,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for- 
feited by  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  As  forfeiture 
was  a  consequence  of  attainder,  if  the  rebel 
was  killed  on  the  field,  executed  by  martial 
law,  or  died  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
his  lands  were  not  forfeited.  In  Scotland 
conviction  for  treason  did  not  bring  with  it 
forfeiture  of  entailed  lands.  At  the  Union  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  law 
uniform  in  England  ana  Scotland,  but  as  this 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Scots  it 
was  enacted  (7  Anne)  that  though  for  the 
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present  forfeiture  should  follow  treaBon  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  it  should  cease  in 
both  countries  upon  the  death  of  the  then 
Pretender.  After  a  second  Act  immediately 
before  the  rebellion  of  *46  had  secured  the 
continuance  of  the  peualty,  the  whole  clause 
relating  to  the  ultimate  cessation  of  forfeiture 
was  abolished  b^  3U  George  III.  (2)  Fmh 
Murder.  The  criminal  forfeited  to  the  crown 
only  the  projitt  of  hia  entailed  estates,  and  the 
]X)8session  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  right  of 
*' waste"  of  lands  in  fee  simple.  After  thia 
the  lands  were  escheated  to  the  lord.  Pos- 
session by  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day 
originally  followed  all  eonvictiotu  for  felony, 
though  it  became  customary  to  ^y  a  oompo- 
ntion  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  nght  of  entry. 
By  54  Qeorge  III.  forfeiture  for  a  year  and 
a  day  was  abolished  for  all  felonies  except 
treason  and  murder,  and  finally  the  Felony 
Act  of  1870  abolished  attainder  and  its  con* 
sequent  forfeiture  altogether.  Forfeiture  of 
j/oods  and  chattels  followed  conviction  for 
any  felony,  and  did  not  need,  aa  in  the  case  ot 
lands,  to  be  preceded  by  attainder.  This 
also  was  abolished  in  1870.  [W.  J.  A.] 


L,  Andrew  {d.  1522).  A  Scottish 
ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Moray,  was  ambassador  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  soon  after  attached  himaelf 
to  France,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
and  persuaded  James  IV.  to  begin  the  war  of 
1513  against  England.  In  1515  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Si  Andrews  at  the  re- 
quest of  Albany.  In  1517  he  became  one  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  in  Albany's  absence. 
Forman  was  able,  versatile,  and  magnificent. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Wolaey,  but  Lis 
want  of  fixed  principle  or  policy  make  the 
compariflon  very  unjust  to  the  latter. 
Burton,  Hist,  qf  SooOanid, 

Fomham  St.  Oenevierey  The  Battle 
OF  (1173),  was  one  of  the  victories  won  by 
Henry  II.  over  the  rebellious  barons  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  French  king.  Here 
Kobert  de  Beaumont  and  his  Flemish  mer- 
cenaries were  totally  defeated  by  the  Justiciar, 
Richard  de  Lucy.  Fomham  is  two  milea 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Forrest,  T)k.,  was  an  Observant  Friar  and 
coufessor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  her  divorce  and  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  executed  in  1538,  being  hung  in 
chains  over  a  slow  fire  so  that  his  "treason*' 
and  heresy  were  both  to  receive  their  legal 
punishment. 

Fonter,  Thf  Kxght  Hon.W.  E.  (*.  1818), 
was  educated  at  the  Friends*  School,  Totten- 
ham. In  1861  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Bradford,  and  in 
Ijord  Russell's  administration  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.    As  Vice-President 


ol  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  be 
passed  the  Education  Bill  (1870)  through  th« 
House  of  Commons.  In  1880  he  was  ap> 
pointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland^  but  if> 
signed  in  1882. 

Port  DmuemA  ^i^as  the  most  oelebnle«l 
of  the  ring  of  forta  built  by  the  French  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  eoo- 
nect  Louisiana  with  Canada.  It  waa  sitiiatni 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Again^  it, 
in  1756,  Geneml  Bniddock  led  his  ill-fat«d 
expedition;  but  shortly  after,  t^e  EngluJi 
conquered  the  fort  and  renamed  it  FUtdmr^, 
in  honour  of  the  great  War  Minister.  It  is 
now,  under  its  new  name,  the  great  seat  ot 
the  American  iron  and  coal  trades. 
Banoroft,  Ritt,  t^  Aftutietk, 

7ort  Srio,  on  I^ake  Ontario,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  British  troops,  undtr 
Sir  George  Drummond,  after  the  battk  of 
Lundy*8  Lane,  in  1814. 

Port  G^orgBy  on  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Niagara,  was  the  soene  of  frequent  akinni^v 
during  the  American  War  of  1812 — 15.  In 
1813  it  was  taken  by  the  Amerioaiis  froia 
G^eneral  Vincent,  and  was  again  invested  by 
General  Brown  in  the  following  year. 

Port  St.  GoorgO  was  the  old  name  for 
Madras  (q.v.). 

Port  Tevioty  five  mOes  south  of  Pert^. 
was  the  capital  of  the  old  Pictish  kingdom. 

Port  William*  dose  to  Inverloehv  in 
South  Invemess-fihire,  commands  the  sea  cutrT 
to  the  Highlands,  and  was  built  in  1691  It 
Gteneral  Mackay.  It  was  succeasfolly  a;- 
tacked  by  the  Jacobites  in  1715  and  174^. 

Port  William  'was  the  original  En^li^i 
settlement  of  Calcutta  (q.v.)  founded  in  169H. 

Portssouey  Sir  John  (d.  after  14T<> . 
was  descended  from  an  old  Devonshire  family, 
and  in  1442  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  tb« 
King's  Bench.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  c  f 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  in  the  first  Par- 
liament of  Edward  IV.  was  attainted  of  hiffti 
treason.  He  fled  to  Scotland,  and  aftenmnl^ 
to  France,  where  he  became  the  tutor  of  \he 
young  Pzince  Edward,  for  whose  iniitnirti'<it 
he  wrote  his  famous  work.  Be  Lamd%im> 
Jsegum  Anglim.  He  was  preseLit  at  the  faattif 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  in  1473  obtained  a  re- 
versal  of  his  attainder  by  retracting  what  h' 
had  written  against  Edward  IV.  *8  title  to  tl.f 
crown.  The  date  of  his  death  is  nncertaic 
His  book  is  of  much  interest,  from  its  pictnr 
of  a  constitutional  ideal  that  had  almost  bern 
realised  in  the  preceding  generation. 
Stttbbs,  Ooiut.  HUt ;  Fosa,  Jvilyea. 

Portescuei  8i&  John,  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1589,  having  won  the  rcicaxd  of 
Elizabeth  whilst  assisting  her  in  the  studj  '^^ 
I^atin  and  Qreek.  He  was  distinguished  Ut 
moderation  and  integrity. 
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FortiMy  Thx,  was  a  name  ^ven  to  the 
Irish  forty-flhilling  freeholdera  m  the  early 
partofthgiirefle&toentiizy.  The  IrUh  election 
law  had  neTer  been  altered,  and  in  old  days, 
when  the  landownezs  could  depend  on  their 
tenantry,  it  had  been  a  favourite  piactioe 
with  them  to  increase  them,  in  order  to  have 
more  voters  under  their  controL  In  18*26, 
however,  in  two  cases  they  followed  the 
priests  and  0*Connell,  and  threw  out 
two  huidlords'  candidates.  In  1828  they  re- 
turned O'Connell  for  Clare.  In  1829  the 
Emancipation  Bill  was  accompanied  by  a 
measore  raising  the  franchise  to  £10,  and 
thus  sweeping  them  away.  O'Oonnell  was 
much  blamed  for  not  raising  his  voice  on 
their  behalf,  but  he  was  probably  afraid  to 
badsnger  Emancipation. 

Fortrenn  wns  a  proyinoe  of  Celtic 
Scotland,  oompriaiiig  the  districts  of  Menteith 
and  Stratheme,  and  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Tay.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Pictiah  power  by  the  victory  of  Xectansmere, 
the  name  Fortrenn  began  to  be  used  as 
s}-nonymous  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts. 

FoM  Way  was  a  Roman  road,  probably 
nmning  from  llcbester  to  Lincoln,  crossed 
by  the  Ermine  Street.  Another  road  in 
I>onet8hire  had   the  same  name.     [Homan 

KuADS.] 

OaeMt,    Tks    Four    Somoa    Ifofi    {OrigiuM 
CMcct,  ToL  ii). 

Foster,  8ik  Jonv,  was  sent  in  1565,  in 
<^ojunction  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
on  s  mission  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  on 
behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  In  the 
rebellion  of  the  northern  earls,  1569,  he  did 
?ood  service  on  the  royal  side,  and  in  the 
Mlowing  year  harried  Teviotdale.  In  1672 
be  was  charged,  as  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches^  with  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  execution  of  Thomas^  -Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  1585  he  was  taken  prisonur  by 
Ker  of  Femiehurst,  the  Warden  of  the  Scotch 
iUrches,  niear  Riccarton. 

Fostormtfe,  Thx  Cvbtom  ov.  The  Irish 
in  medisi^  times  were  remarkable  for 
their  affection  for  their  foster-children,  and 
(iimldus  Cunbrensis  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
**  That  the  Irish  loved  their  foster-children, 
^d  were  cmcl  to  their  own  relations." 
Fristersge  waa  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
vhich  they  inilnenced  their  conquerors, 
«nd  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1367, 
&nd  several  other  statutes,  were  passed  to 
prevent  this  form  of  degeneracy.  Sir  J. 
I^vis  says  of  it,  "  Yet  m  Ireland,  where 
th«j  put  away  all  their  children  to  fosterage, 
the  potent  and  rich  men  selling,  the  meaner 
aort  buying,  the  nursing  of  children,  and  the 
nsMm  ia  because,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
people,  fostemge  hath  always  been  a  stronger 
alliance  than  blood,  and  the  foster-children 
do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathers 
and  sept  mure  than  of  their  own  natural 


kindred,  and  do  participate  their 
fraukly,  and  do  adhere  to  them 
affection  and  constancy.**  The 
Kilkenny,  already  alluded  to, 
fosterage  with  the  Irish  high 
the  custom  oontinned  till  Crom- 


parents  and 

means  more 

with  more 

Statute   of 

had    made 

treason,  but 

well's  time. 

GIndd'is  Cambransis,  Enitg,  Bih.;  Davis, 
Dtoosvwy;  Moore,  flut.  of  Inland;  O'Ciuxy, 
Manntrt  and  Custwnu  n/the  Ancient  JrUK 

FothTingay  Castlef  in  Northampton- 
shire, was  founded  after  the  Noiman  Conquest 
by  Simon  do  Lix,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
I<!dmund  Langlev,  Duke  of  York.  In  1452  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Richard  III. ; 
after  the  discovery  of  Babington*B  plot, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined,  tried, 
and  executed,  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  was 
entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I. 
when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

Foug^VMI,  Thb  Capturb  or  (1449),  was 
made  by  a  body  of  English  troops  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Suffolk 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  truce  which  had 
been  made  between  England  and  France. 
Foug^res,  which  is  situated  in  Britanny,  close 
to  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  was 
ut  this  time  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  by 
its  capture  the  English  obtained  enormous 
>>oo^,  but  the  glaring  breach  of  laith  threw 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  hastened  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  which  was  completed  in  the 
next  year. 

J.  Qairdner,  Introdaotion  to  PtuCon  JMttn. 

Pornidling  Eospital,  Tub  (Dublik), 
had  large  private  funds  amounting  to  £16,000 
a  year ;  about  120  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  on  its  committee.  Yet  when  De  Blac- 
quiere,  in  1789,  moved  for  a  conmiittee  of 
inquiry,  a  motion  which  Grattan  (q.v.)  re- 
sisted unsuccessfully,  the  most  terrible  mis- 
management was  exposed.  It  was  discovered 
that  out  of  2,180  children  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion in  one  year,  2,087  had  disappeared,  and 
that  each  child  cost  the  public  £120.  The 
committee  cdao  had  never  had  a  quorum, 
twenty-one  members,  except  when  a  place  was 
to  be  given  away. 

Pour  MastorSy  Tmb  Crroniclb  or  thb, 

was  the  name  given  to  a  chronicle  written  by 

Michael  and  Cucoirighe  O'Clerigbe,  Maurice 

and  Fearfeala  Conry,  who  compiled  in  Irish, 

from  original  documents,  the  annals  of  Ireland 

from  2242  b.c.  to  a.d.  1616.     The  writers  are 

supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 

seventeenth  century.    This  chronicle  contains 

in  its  fullest  form  the  fabulous  and  legendary 

history  of  Ireland. 

The  ChronieU  of  thn  Fo%r  Matttn,  printed 
in  O'Conor,  Berum  Hibtmioarwn  SeriptortM,  vol. 
iii.,  has  bean  translmted  hj  J.  O'Donovaa, 
1846. 

FonmifpUf  The  Battlb  op  U450),  was 
one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  Hunored  Years* 
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War,  and  was  fought  between  a  body  of 
English  troops  who  had  been  sent  into  France 
under  Sir  T.  Kyriel  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  French  under  Richemont. 
The  English  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; between  three  and  four  thousand  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  Kyriel  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  defeat  decided  the  fate  of 
N^ormandy,  which  was  reconquered  by  the 
French  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


Charles  Jambs  (b.  1749,  d,  1806^, 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
while  still  in  Italy,  he  was  returned  M.P«  for 
Midhurst,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
His  success  was  immediate,  and  was  the  more 
readily  assured  since  he  took  the  side  of  the 
majority.  His  brilliant  and  reckless  support 
was  rewarded  by  his  appointment  in  Feb., 
1770,  as  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  position  he  retained  for  two  years,  and 
then,  after  attacking  Lord  North  with  much 
warmth  on  the  Churi:h  Nullum  Tempus  Bill, 
in  Feb.,  1772,  he  resigned,  and  thus  felt  him- 
self at  libmty  to  oppose  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  He  was  again  taken  into  the  ministry 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  but  his  fiery 
spirit  was  too  independent  to  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  subordinate  post.  He  in- 
stituted a  mutiny  in  the  government  ranks, 
which  resulted  in  Lord  North's  defeat. 
Henceforth,  his  great  social  influence  and 
greater  debating  powers  were  enlisted  on  the 
Whig  side.  He  openly  opposed  Lord  North's 
ministry,  especially  in  regard  to  their  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  at  once  became  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Burke,  whose  views  ho  now  began  to  share. 
In  1779  he  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  moved  that  he  might  be  excluded 
from  the  king*s  councils.  He  had  now  come 
to  be  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons;  ana  was 
selected  by  the  Radical  electors  of  West- 
minster as  their  champion  along  with  Admiral 
Rodney.  He  still  continued  to  attack  the 
ministry  with  the  fiercest  invectives,  and 
even  threatened  Lord  North  with  impeach- 
ment. In  1782  Lord  Rockingham  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  Fox  was  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  With  Lord  Rockingham's 
death  in  July,  Fox's  share  in  the  government 
came  to  an  end.  He  distrusted  Sh^hume,  and 
would  not  serve  under  him.  Before  a  year 
was  passed,  Shelbume,  unable  to  withstand 
the  strictures  with  which  Fox  greeted  his 
peace  proposals,  resigned ;  and  Fox  became  the 
colleague  of  Lord  North,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. An  alliance  so  unnatuml  could  not  last 
long,  and  the  government  wh  s  defeated  on  Fox's 
India  Bill,  chiefly  through  the  king's  influence. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministryi 


Pitt  came  in  with  a  minority  to  back  him ;  bot 
Fox  did  much  to  ruin  the  cause  of  his  pait  j  bj 
the  factious  and  violent  opposition  which  b« 
offered  to  all  Pitt's  measures.  Pitt  soon  !«• 
came  firmly  established  in  his  position ;  but 
Fox  continued  to  harass  him  with  attacks  at 
eveiy  point.  He  opposed  his  India  Bill,  lOii 
tried  to  make  capital  out  of  Pitt's  measoree  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland.  In  1 786  he  obtained  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence ana  abilities  in  the  prDsecution  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  but  in  this  great  trial  he 
seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  his  illnstrioos 
companions.  Two  years  later  he  warmly 
espoused  the  unconstitutional  posiUon  desind 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  question  of 
the  Regency  Bill,  but  he  was  baffled  by  the 
patient  resolution  of  Pitt.  In  1789  came  tbf 
news  of  the  destruction,  of  the  Bastille.  Fox 
at  once  hailed  with  delight  what  lie  deemed 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  people.  In  17V1 
he  passed  the  celebrated  Libel  Bill.  Wok 
greatly  diminished  following,  Fox  still  coe- 
tinuea  to  watch  with  sympathy  and  £«• 
thusiasm  the  course  of  the  Revolutiam  in 
France,  and  furiously  opposed  the  notion  of 
war  with  that  country.  In  1796  he  employed 
his  most  vehement  eloquence  in  opposing  ia 
vain  the  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills.  Senit? 
that  he  could  affect  nothing.  Fox  retired  ia 
1797  into  domestic  privacy  at  St.  Anne's  Hi!L 
In  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  Pitt, 
well  aware  of  his  difficulties,  was  very  anxioas 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  a  broad  basis,  whet« 
faction  might  be  sunk  in  patriotism.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  desired  the  co-operatioc 
of  Fox ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it. 
On  Jan.  26,  1806,  Pitt  died,  and  the  king 
at  length  overcame  his  prejudices  and  had 
recourse  to  the  Opposition,  out  of  whioh 
a  ministry  was  formed  with  Loird  Gren- 
yille  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Fox  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Fox  now  abandoned  his  pas- 
sionate longing  for  peace  with  France  belbr* 
the  necessity  of  saving  Europe;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  object,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  Pitt.  But  Napoleon  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  still  strong  desire  for  peace  t»» 
carry  out  his  own  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe;  and  the  fatal  indecision  of  th» 
ministry  left  Prussia  unaided  to  oppose  Napo- 
leon's combinations,  and  to  be  aefeated  as 
Jena.  Death,  however,  came  to  Fox  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  witnessing  the  owr- 
throw  of  his  most  cherished  hopes.  While 
negotiations  were  still  pending  betwt^n 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  Fox  died  Scft. 
13,  1806.  To  a  real  passion  for  liberty,  \t;Tr 
unusual  with  eighteenth  century  Whigs,  F«.x 
added  honesty,  manliness,  and  oonsnmmat* 
eloquence.  His  sweet  disposition  effaced  the 
memory  of  his  private  irregularities;  hitf 
general  straightforwazdnea  atoned  for  ooca« 
sional  factiousness. 

Lord  Bonell,  lAf*  ef  Foa ;  Trovslyaa,  Mmi't 
I4f9^Fo»t  StenhopMNtt;  \lslpoK  Mmk,  ^ 
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Hict.  o/Kng.;  Adolphas, 


Fox,  KiCHABD  (iZ.  1528),  BiBhop  of  Win- 
ehest«r,  wta  bom  at  Grantham,  and,  by  the 
&votir  of  Cardinal  Morton,  made  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Durham,  and  Winchester,  in  succes- 
sion. He  was  a  prominent  minister  and  diplo- 
matist under  both  Henry  YII.  and  his  ^on, 
QDtil  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Wolsey.  He 
was  also  sealoas  for  the  •*  New  Learning," 
and  founder  of  Corpus  Qmsti  College,  Oxford, 
and  8e?end  schools. 

Foz.  Sol  Stbphbh  (*.  1627,  d.  1716),  was 

of  humole  stock,  and  bq^an  life  as  a  choir 

boy  at  Salisbury.    •  Thence   he   became   a 

member  of  Lord  Percy's  household,  and  took 

eome  share  on  the  Cayalier  side  in  the  Great 

Rebellion.    Clarendon  persuaded  CSiarles  IT. 

vhen  in  exile  to  make  Fox   his   business 

maoager—an  office  he  filled  with  great  dis- 

creetae8&  He  made  the  Bcanty  finances  of  the 

exile  adequate  to  snpport  him.     After  the 

Kestonition  his  promotion  was  rapid.   He  was 

made  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 

I^>ni  of  the  Treasury,  sitting  in  the  House  as 

mezober  for  Salisbury.  He  beoune  very  rich. 

I^espite  his  gratitude  to  the  Stuarts,  his  name 

^peared  on  every  commission  of  William 

ni.'s  Treasury.     He  took  a  large  part  in  the 

foandation  of  Chelsea  Hospital.     Of  his  two 

KOB,  Stephen  became  Lord  Hchester,  and 

Heoiy  became  Lord  Holland  and  father  of 

C.  J.  Fox. 

TtwOjaa^  Emig  lAf*  of  0.  J.  Vox. 

Foxey  John  {h.  151 7,  if.  1687),  tlie  mar- 
triologist,  was  compelled  to  quit  England 
(innng  the  Marian  persecution,  but  on  the 
8c(»8Bian  of  Elizabeth  returned,  and  was 
inade  a  canon  of  Salisbury.  A  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  age,  Foze 
voald  have  obtained  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Church  had  he  renounced  his  C^vinistic 
^▼8.  His  Acta  and  MonumenU^  commonly 
knovn  as  the  Book  of  Martyrt  (first  published 
i&  1663)  is  a  vast  but  prejudiced  and  un- 
critical oompilation  of  the  annals  of  martyr- 
<^ni,  which,  though  containing  much  useful 
iBatt«r,  is  too  nnseie  a  guide  for  the  historian 
to  follow,  unless  substantiated  from  other 
■ources. 


-•••«•«/«•  Kelattoxs  with.  Long  before 
France,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  constituted, 
Kngknd  had  frequent  dealings  with  the 
t**rritory  now  known  by  that  name.  The  old 
£n(^liiih  monarchs  were  often  in  close  relations 
^th  the  Carolingian  Emperors.  [Empire, 
HELAnosrs  wiTH.T  French  history  strictly 
I'ej^ns  in  987,  when  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of 
tlu;  French,  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Caro- 
lines, and,  like  Harold,  founded  a  monarchy, 
oa^ional  in  idea  but  feudal  in  reality.  The 
klt&ndunment  of  the  Carolingian  kings  by  the 


Norman  dukes  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  Hugh  Capet's  success;  but  there  was  a 
natural  enmity  between  the  weak  suzerain 
and  the  mighty  vassal  that  transferred  itself 
to  England  when  William  of  Normandy  be- 
came English  king.  French  ideas,  manners, 
military  system,  architecture  even,  had 
already  come  into  England  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  After  the  Conquest  the  governing 
classes  were  practically  Frenchmen.  But  the 
political  relations  with  the  French  monarchy, 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  trace  here, 
were  necessarily  determined  by  William*8 
hostility  to  the  Parisian  king.  The  subse- 
quent national  hostility  between  France  and 
England  sprang  much  more  largely  from  the 
un^sy  relations  of  the  early  Capetians  to 
their  over-powerful  vassals  than  ht>m  English 
dislike  to  what  was  French.  William  I. 
fought  against  Philip  I.  for  the  possession  of 
the  Vexin,  and  met  his  death  during  the 
campaign.  In  1094,  Philip  helped  in  vain 
puke  Bobert  against  William  II.,  and  again, 
in  1097,  fought  with  the  English  king  about 
the  Vexin.  Louis  VI.  was  a  more  i^oubt- 
able  antagonist  than  the  weak  Philip.  But 
the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy  after 
1106  made  Louis*  efforts  to  weaken  Henry 
fruitless,  and  the  Treaty  of  Gisors  (1113) 
ended  the  war  for  a  time.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  war  was  renewed,  until  the 
English  victory  at  Brenneville  (1119),  and  the 
mediation  of  Calixtus  II.,  produced  another 
peace.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  Louis  were 
of  little  importance.  The  reign  of  Stephen 
suspended  foreign  relations;  but  Henry  II., 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  ruled  more  of 
France  than  the  French  king  himself,  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  his  unwilling  vassal. 
In  1169  Henry  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
Toulouse,  but  in  refusing  to  wage  open  war 
with  his  lord,  Louis  VII.,  showed  a  scruple 
that  was  not  experienced  by  Louis,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Henry — 
e.ff.f  in  1167 — 8,  during  the  Becket  quanrel; 
in  1173 — 4,  when  Louis  helped  the  younger 
Henry  to  revolt  against  his  father,  and  set 
on  foot  a  powerful  but  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  the  Angevin.  Later  in  the  reign,  when 
Louis  stirred  up  Kichard  and  John  against 
their  father,  the  relations  of  England  and 
France  for  the  first  time  assumed  that 
aspect  of  lasting  hostility  that  influenced  all 
subsequent  history.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  enmity  for  crusading  purposes — ^the 
joint  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  and  Philip 
Augustus  [Crvsades^ — led  only  to  a  quarrel 
in  Palestine,  and  Philip's  premature  return 
to  arrange  attacks  on  Normandy.  John, 
Philip's  old  ally,  became  his  enemy  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Philip's  conquest 
of  Normandv  in  1204,  his  alliance  with 
Innocent  IlX.  against  the  excommunicated 
English  king,  the  crowning  victory  of  Bou- 
vines  (July  27,  1214)  over  every  branch 
of  the  German  race,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
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relations  of  England  and  France  under  John. 
But  80  little  national  opposition  was  there  as 
yet  that  the  revolted  barons,  enraged  at 
John's  repudiation  of  the  Great  Charter, 
invited  Philip's  son  Louis  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  occupy  their  throne.  Nothing 
but  John's  opportune  death  and  the  wisdom 
of  Pembroke  could  have  saved  England  from 
at  least  a  temporary  union  with  France. 

Though  the  results  were  not  at  first  ap- 
parent, the  separation  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy had  revolutionised  the  relations  of 
England  and  France.  The  countries  hence- 
forth pursued  a  separate  course.  The  feudal 
hostility  became  national.  England  became 
conscious  of  national  identity.  Though 
French  still  in  manners  and  speech,  the  barons 
of  England  were  no  longer  French  in 
feeling.  Strengthened  by  the  annexations  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  monarchy  was 
now  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  development 
of  French  national  sentiment.  One  thing 
alone  retarded  this  change  of  relation — the 
retention  of  Guienne  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
successor.  In  consec^uence  of  this  there  was 
still  a  feudal  element  m  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Besides  being  English 
monarchs,  Henry  III.  and  even  Edward  I. 
were  also  feudal  potentates  in  the  separatist 
south.  In  both  aspects  they  were  equally 
hostile  to  the  Parisian  monarchs. 

Under  Heniy  III. — in  whose  reign  a  new 
importation  of  French  manners,  and  the  great 
absorption  of  French  words  in  the  English 
tongue  occurred — the  struggle  for  Poitou,  lost 
in  about  1229  by  the  English  and  in  vain 
attacked  in  1242,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  Louis  IX.,  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  barons  in  1264.  But  the  Mise  of 
Amiens  disgusted  the  national  party,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  straggle  of  Edward  I.  and 
Philip  the  Fair;  while  the  rival  claims  of 
English  and  Angevin  claimants  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  had  added  previously  a  new  element 
of  difference.  Yet,  m  1286,  Edward  mediated 
between  France  and  Axagon,  though  his 
award  was  repudiated.  In  1294  a  great  war 
began,  during  which  Edward  for  a  time  lost 
Gascon^,  and  in  which  Scotland,  then 
Btrugghng  against  Edward  for  national  in- 
dependence, first  became  the  hereditary  aUy 
of  France.  In  1297  the  war  ended,  and  in 
1299  Boniface  YIII.'s  mad  action  led  to 
the  definite  Treaty  of  Chartres.  Edward  IL, 
though  married  to  the  sister  of  Charles  IV., 
fell  into  difficulties  with  that  monarch  in 
1324;  the  revolution  of  1327»  however,  put 
these  into  the  background. 

In  1328  the  old  line  of  French  kings  died 
out,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois 
was  contested  by  Edward  III.  as  the  son  of 
Isabella.  In  1337  French  help  to  Scotland 
led  Edward  to  prosecute  his  claim  by  arms. 
So  began  the  Hundred  Yean^  War  between 
France  and    England.     After   a    period  of 


brilliant  victories,  Edward  JXI,  forced  on  the 
French  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  (1360),  l«l 
Charles  V.  profiting  by  Edward's  dotage,  aod 
the  minority  of  Richard  II.,  reconquered  all  he 
had  won  save  Calais.  The  marriage  of  Richitrd 
II.  with  Isabella  of  France,  in  1397,  coincid- 
ing with  that  monarch's  arbitrary  rtroke  far 
absolutism,  marks  a  curious  approxxmatian 
between  the  two  countries,  during  the  pause 
between  the  acts  of  the  great  struggle.  It  kd 
to  that  friendship  of  the  Annagziaca  for  the 
deposed  Kichard  which  was,  perhaps,  th^ 
beginning  of  that  Anglo-Burgundianallt&ace, 
that  alone  made  possible  the  brilUaDt  sne- 
ccsses  of  Heniy  Y.  Under  him  the  se«md 
heroic  period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  w3» 
fought,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyee  (1420]  mad* 
Henry  son-in-law  and  successor  of  the  French 
monarch.  Edward  III.  had  the  asuistance  of 
the  feudal  south,  but  Henry  V.  was  the  ally  of 
the  monarchical  north  of  France,  a  different 
native  faction  contributing  to  eaoh  kins 'a 
success.  Thereafter  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. 
and  the  national  enthusiasm  engendercMl  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  led  to  the  loss  not  of 
Paris  only  or  of  Normandy,  bat  of  the  ancient 
possession  of  Guienno.  Tlie  death  of  Talbot, 
in  1453,  ended  the  Hundred  Years*  War  ami 
the  hopes  of  English  domination  in  (Vance. 
Calais,  Edward  III.^s  great  price,  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France 
was  how  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute 
between  the  court  and  constitutional  parti^:^ 
The  unpopularity  of  Suffolk,  and  the  popa- 
larity  of  York,  were  largely  the  result  of  their 
adopting  a  statesmanlike  and  popular  view 
respectivel}'.  But  the  alliance,  fimt  of  the 
Lancastrians,  then  of  Warwick,  with  France, 
forced  Edward  IV.,  however  onwillinglT.  to 
the  Burgundian  alliance ;  and  thon^  Charii>s 
the  Bold*s  abandonment  of  his  cause  led  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  J1475)  and  friendship 
with  Louis  XI.,  yet  beiore  "Edward's  deith 
that  monarch  had  repudiated  the  Engli^ 
alliance.  In  vain  Richard  III.  sought  tb<> 
friendship  of  France.  Charles  VIII.,  no  le«B- 
than  Francis  of  Britanny,  helped  Hcnrr  of 
Richmond  to  the  throne ;  though  Hcnrr 
VII.*s  constant  Spanish  policy,  the  war  of 
the  Breton  succession,  and  the  ^Vench  sopport 
of  Warbeck,  despite  the  Treaty  of  EUpl*« 
(1492),  show  that  the  normal  hostility  <ii 
I^ngland  and  France  still  continued. 

With  Henry  VIII.  a  new  era  in  forpiCT 
relations  began.  Instead  of  the  long-«tandimr 
traditional  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
policy  of  interests  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  political  system  of  Eorope,  tb<? 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  ihi 
growth  of  modem  diplomacy.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  eager  to  win 
new  Crecys  and  Agincourts  at  the  expeD»>  c>f 
the  traditional  enemy.  But  besides  this  i 
new  motive — the  desire  of  adjusting:  v* 
balance  in  Italy — ^led  Henry  to  join  the  Wtr 
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of  the  Ho]y  League  against  France  (1511 -~ 
l>)I4y.  For  a  few  years  old  and  new  motives 
coincided  to  keep  Henry  true  to  his  traditional 
hostility,  and  the  firdt  war  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.  (1521—1529)  saw  Henry  again  the 
enemy  of  France.  But  the  negotiations  of 
1520  clearly  show  that  Henry *s  main  motive 
had  reference  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  any  traditional  theory 
of  policy.  The  withdrawal  of  England  from 
the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via  (1525),  the 
moment  that  Charles  had  an  overwhelming 
adv-HnUij'e,  illustrates  Henry's  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power.  The  alliance  with  France  in 
1  -326,  the  long  and  wearisome  negotiations  to 
cnli*t  France  on  the  side  of  Henry's  divorce, 
e^^ually  indicate  the  new  state  of  things. 
Francis  played  Henry  false,  and  deserved  the 
English  attack  in  1543,  which,  successful 
during  Henry *s  life,  led  to  disastrous  failure 
daring  the  weak  rule  of  Somerset.  Korthum- 
Wland  was  the  friend  of  France;  but  the 
a'vi^on  of  Marj',  with  the  consequent 
>pmLsh  alliance,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh 
vir  between  the  two  countries,  during  which 
Fnmce  gained  Calais.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau 
C^mbresis  (1559)  endeil  the  war,  but  the 
Sfxession  of  Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary 
oi  Gotland,  and  tool  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
amtiiguous  compromise  as  to  the  restoration  of 
(.'iULs  kept  alive  the  enmity. 

The  Treaty  of  Cateau  marked  the  beginning 
<ti  a  new  era.  Political  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  religious  ones;  and  during 
Klizabeth's  reign,  despite  her  personal  feel- 
ioj^s,  the  Huguenots  were  the  natural  allies, 
tilt*  Catholic  League  the  natural  foes,  of 
th"  English.  The  accession  of  Henry  TV. 
cntied  the  active  period  of  Catholic  reaction, 
and  led,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  hearty 
national  alliance  of  France  and  England 
^ujnst  Spain.  For  the  next  half  century 
^■lii^ou8  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  political 
I'v  of  the  overweening  Spanish  monarchy, 
continued  to  produce  this  approximation 
'tttween  the  old  rivals.  James  I.'s  Spanish 
^jlicy  was  unpopular  and  unsuccessfuL 
In  1624  a  French  alliance  was  adopted,  and 
Cliarles  I.'s  marriage  with  Louis  XIII.'s 
^*>ter,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  war  of 
1627.  kept  the  two  nations  on  fair  terms 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Hiohetieu*s  underhanded  support  of  the  Scots 
Either  strengthened  than  weakened  this  posi- 
tion. The  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  the  first 
'"^toarts  made  it  impossible  for  fixed  relations, 
fitherfriendly  or  hostile,  to  be  established ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  revive  the 
foringn  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  league 
«ith  ifazarin,  to  humble  effectually  the  pride 
of  Spain.  But  Elizabethan  policy  was  now 
oWlete.  Cromwell's  friendship  with  France 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aggressions  of 
Wis  XIV.  Under  CUrendon,  who  closely 
f«*llo«ed  Cromwell  in  foreign  poh'cy,  the  same 
policy  of  Fienchalliancebecauneasourceof  that 


minister's  unpopularity.  The  Triple  Alliance 
(1667)  of  the  Cabal  was  the  beginning  of  the 
policy  of  combined  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.,  of 
which  ultimately  England  was  to  bo  the  centre. 
But  Catholic  and  despotic  leanings,  love  of 
bribes,  and  fear  of  decided  action,  kept  Eng- 
land's general  influence  on  tho  side  of  France, 
so  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  on  the 
throne.  Onlv  under  Danby,  when  the  Orange 
marriage  and  the  decided  action  of  1677  were 
efiEected,  did  England  in  any  vigorous  way  set 
itself  against  French  aggpressions.  The  great 
development  of  French  mfluence  on  literature, 
culture,  manners,  and  fashions  helped  to 
maintain  this  French  friendship.  But  with  the 
Hevolution  of  1688,  the  prince  who  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  European  opposition  to  the 
universal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
King  of  England,  and  tho  addition  of  the  whole 
weight  of  England  to  the  coalition,  led  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  France.  The  war  of  1688 
— 1697  [Ryswick,  Tub  at  y  of  J  prepared  the 
way  for  the  War  of  the  Spamsh  Succession 
(1702—1713).  The  well-contested  defeats 
of  William,  and  the  crowning  victories  of 
l^larlborough,  broke  up  the  power  of  France, 
even  when  the  connection  of  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  with  France,  and  the  doctrine  of 
laistez-fttire  in  European  politics,  kept  up  a 
French  party  in  the  country,  which  secured 
the  conclusion  of  the  IVeaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
This  Tory  alliance  with  France  strangely 
enough  endured  for  twenty-five  years  of  Whig 
ministry.  The  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
and  the  ministers  of  George  I.,  were,  from 
widely  different  reasons,  equally  anxious  for 
its  maintenance.  Philip  drove  away  the  Pre- 
tender from  France,  and,  in  1717,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  France 
was  effected  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
against  the  efforts  of  the  reviving  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  peace  policy  of  Walpole  and 
Fleury  kept  this  state  of  things  alive.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  unity  that  the  close 
literary  and  philosophic  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  to  nuike  the 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Newton  the  common 
property  of  Europe,  was  effected.  But  tho 
revival  of  Spain  was  not  ver}'  real.  Wlien 
prosperity  visited  France  anew,  her  ministers 
were  anxious  to  revive  the  schemes  of  Louis 
XrV.,  and,  besides  regard  for  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  France  in  America  and  India,  the  efforts 
of  both  nations  at  colonial  expansion,  proved  a 
new  and  deep-seated  source  of  hostility.  Thus, 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ^1740 
— 1748),  and  still  more  in  the  Seven! ears' 
War  (1756 — 1763),  England  and  France  were 
again  involved  in  war.  The  glories  of  Pitt*8 
great  ministry  led  to  the  vast  extension  of 
Qxe  Indian  and  colonial  empire  of  England, 
even  though  the  desire  of  George  III.  to 
leave  foreign  politics  alone,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power,  led 
to  the  premature  Peace  of  Paiis  (1763).     For 
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the  next  few  yean  there  was  peace,  but 
little  cordiality,  between  France  and  England. 
At  last  peace  was  broken  by  the  French, 
who  openly  helped  the  revolted  coloniats 
of  America  (1778).  A  fierce  war  was 
now  waged  between  that  year  and  1782, 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Versaillea. 
During  the  next  few  years  Pitt  kept  on  good 
terms  with  a  nation  already  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolution ;  although  acts  like  his  intervention 
in  Holland  would,  in  more  fiery  times,  have 
led  France  into  war.  But  Pitt's  famous  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  (1786),  which 
revived  a  trade  between  two  countries  fast 
drifting  into  commercial  as  well  as  political 
alienation,  is  the  chief  mark  of  his  French 
policy,  and  the  "  Anglomania  *'  in  France  of 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  Revolution  was 
one  effect  of  the  increase  of  pacific  relations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  France 
and  England  were  on  better  terms  than  since 
the  days  of  Walpole.  That  event,  hailed  by 
all  but  a  few  as  the  beginning  of  a  brighter 
state  of  things  in  France,  brought  the  nations 
still  nearer  together  in  sympathy.  But  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  course  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  very  different  to  what  had  been 
hopedfor.  VeryearlyBurkesoundedthealarm, 
and  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins 
soon  confirmed  his  prophecy.  Henceforth, 
sympathy  with  the  Revolution  was  attended 
with  social  ostracism,  and  remained  only  with 
the  few  staimch  AVhigs  who  still  followed 
Fox  as  their  leader,  or  witii  professed 
Radicals  and  agitators.  In  1793  the  great 
war  of  England  against  the  Revolution 
began,  and  continued  with  but  two  slight 
breaks  (the  few  months  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  few  months  of  Napoleon's 
captivity  in  Elba)  until  1816.  It  became 
in  turns  a  war  of  reactionary  propaganda 
which  would  make  no  peace  with  a 
"  regicide  *'  Directory,  a  hopefess  struggle  for 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  against  the 
aggressions  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  an  heroic 
defence  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  generally, 
against  the  lord  of  all  Europe.  In  1816  the 
T^^ration  of  the  Bourbons  ended,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  common  attachment  to  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  united  Tory 
England  with  the  men  of  the  Restoration. 
Since  1816  there  has  been  no  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  a  slow  but  growing 
cordiality  has  replaced  the  old  tradition  of 
international  hatred  handed  down  from  our 
grandfathers.  On  several  occasions  relations 
have  become  extremely  strained.  The  Spanish 
Marriage  project  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Lebanon,  the  ill-regulated  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  III.,  and  more  recently, 
the  Eg^tian  difScnlties,  have  produced  un- 

Sleaeantnesses  that  at  an  earlier  period  would 
oubtlees  have  ended  in  war.      But  Napoleon 
111.  finally  determined  on  the  English  alliance. 


and  the  common  Crimean  and  Chinese  Wan, 
and  still  more,  Cobden*s  &mous  oommeiciiil 
treaty,  ^  developed  more  friendly  feeling 
which  it  may  be  hoped  are  to  become  ptx> 
manent. 

In  Enipliflh,  Desn  Kitebem's  Huiory  of  rrmm«t 

£'▼«•  the  best  genend  aoooont  of  FreseL 
atonr.  The  oompeadium  of  M.  Th.  lAvsUee. 
and  M.  Ham  Itartin'e  faller  HUtcir*  ds  Fnrntt. 
are  etandeid  FrenoL  antfaoritiee.  PaoIi's  R^f- 
lt9ch«  OmeKiiM^  brings  well  oat  the  meduvnl 
relations  of  the  two  oooutriee.  Ton  Beake'i 
works  are  the  fullest  for  the  interoatHirwl 
dealings  of  the  sevenieenth  sad  elghteeotL  ces- 
tories,  espedaUj  his  Riatont  t/  Knalaad  sad 
FnatMdtiBcKt  GssoMcUs.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Franchise.    [Elbctiok.] 

Fi^AHOUL  John,  shot  at  Queen  Tictona 
(May  30,  1852),  for  which  he  waa  oondemmO 
to  execution,  but  the  sentence  was  commaud 
to  penal  servitude  for  Ufa.  The  absurdity  vi 
indicting  such  a  man  as  a  traitor  led  to  an 
Act  authorising  the  courts  to  deal  with  sqlIi 
cases  by  imprisonment  and  whipping. 

Fimneis,  Sir  Philip  {b,  1740,  d.  18IM. 
entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  wa« 
sent,  in  1774,  to  Bengal,  as  a  member  of  t^.r 
new  council  appointed  under  the  Act  <•! 
1773.  He  disUnguished  himself  by  tht 
violence  of  his  opposition  to  Warrea 'Hast- 
ings. Returning  to  England  in  1781,  bt 
entered  Parliament  in  1784,  where  he  joinvd 
the  Opposition,  and  stimulated  Hastin 
impeaonment.  Many,  including  Lord  Mac> 
aulay,  have  regarded  him  as  the  anther  irf 
the  Letten  ofJuniu*.   [Jukihs.] 

Fraailc  AlmOlgB  (/lArrs  eleetmotyma,  «.«.. 

free  alms),  waa  the  name  of  a  peculiar  ^>ecit^ 
of  clerical  tenure.  The  genend  condition  c-f 
grants  of  land  in  frank  aLmoign  was,  that  th^ 
grantees  should  pray  or  say  mass  for  tbr 
grantor  and  his  km ;  but  no  particular  sern*  v 
was  speci6ed.  It  was  a  <* nobler**  tenun 
than  the  analogous  tenure  by  divine  scrri*^, 
in  which  the  service  was  fixed.  Frank  a!* 
moign  was  always  an  exceptional  tenure,  u* 
the  great  bulk  of  Church  lands  were  heU  by 
ordinary  lay  tenure,  such  as  knight-aerrk-V 
snd  socage.  The  Act  of  12  Car.  IL  exempted 
this  tenure  from  abolition. 


«  I 
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Fraak-pledga,  Frithborh,  or  (in  th 

North)  Tennuuinttelat  was  an  aasodaboci 
of  ten  men,  under  the  borhs-HUdor^frUk  faryr 
headf  or  eapitai  pUdffe,  who  were  to  be  standinc 
securities  for  each  other,  bound  to  proAvy 
any  one  of  their  number  it  called  upon  by  thr 
law  to  do  so,  and,  if  he  is  unable,  liable  u* 
pay  for  what  he  has  done  amiss  unless  they  cio: 
purge  themselves  from  all  complicity  in  th** 
matter.   The  associations  were  ^XLodtiikimr'. 
and  every  man  was  obliged  to  be  a  member  i  f 
one  such  body.     The  frank-pledge  nuy  1-^ 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  proloni^iktiaa  of 
the  family  tie,  or.  as  based  on  the  principk  *^f 
the  law  of  Athelstan,  that  every  man  shonid 
haveasecurityforhim.  Thialawof  Atbelstaa*>» 
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re-enacted  with  additionB  by  Edgar  and 
Canate,  resoHed  in  the  frank-pledge,  which 
ve  fint  find  described  in  the  so-eall^  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confesaor — and,  therefore,  to  have 
been  not  earlier  than  the  Conquest.  The  Vicuf 
of  Frank-pUdge  was  an  important  item  of 
business  in  the  local  courts,  and  ultimately 
rereited  to  the  court  leet.  In  later  yiews 
the  capital  pledge  and  other  representatives  of 
the  tithing  often  had  the  duty  of  representing 
their  township  in  the  shire  moot.  This 
broaght  together  the  conceptions  of  township 
and  tithing,  and  in  this,  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
the  chief  historical  importance  of  the  frank- 
pledge. 

Stabbs,  C<m«e.  Hiit.,  eq>eciaUv  i.,  $  41.  with 
tb«  referenoes  there  given ;  Palgrave,  Snglwte 
Common v«(ittft;  K.  Mauror,  KrUiacht  Veh§nchau, 

Frederick^  P&incb  of  Wales  {h.  1707, 
i'  17dl),  was  th^  son  of  George  II.  and 
(Caroline  of  Anspach.  Before  coming  to 
Kngland,  he  quarrelled  with  his  father  be- 
cause his  intended  marriage  with  Princess 
VVOhelmina  of  Prussia  was  broken  o£E.  On 
bifl  arrival  in  £ngland  he  joined  the  party 
that  was  in  opposition  to  Walpole,  taking 
Bolingbroke  as  his  political  adviser.  The 
Idta  of^m  Patriot  King  was  written  by  that 
statesman  as  a  guide  for  the  prince  when 
be  should  ascend  the  throne.  In  1736  Frede- 
rick married  Augusta  of  Saxe-Coburg;  but 
this  did  not  tend  to  the  union  of  the  royal 
hmiy.  He  demanded  (1736)  that  his  income 
should  be  fixed  by  Parliament.  The  king's 
OTertures  were  rejected ;  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  ministers  were  victorious.  The 
prince  thereupon  hurried  his  wife  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St. 
•Umes's,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  For  this  the  prince  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  Oeorge  to  leave  the 
<^art ;  Queen  Caroline  remained  implacable, 
ivfuiing  to  see  him  on  her  death-bed. 
Frederick  withdrew  to  Norfolk  House  in  St. 
iames's  Square,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole  Frederick 
beauied  the  Opposition  as  they  went  to  pay 
their  respects  at  court ;  but  his  reception  by 
the  king  was  merely  format  No  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  prince  continued  to 
oppose  the  ministry  and  court  until  his  death. 

Free  Church  of  Scotlaaid,  Thb,  was 

formed  in  1843  by  the  "  Disruption  "  from 
the  Established  Church  of  a  large  body  of 
oiinuters  and  laymen.  The  Tory  government, 
kt  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  passed 
'1712)  an  Act  restoring  patronage  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  extremely  unpopular  at  the 
time,  and  since  has  been  the  chronic  cause 
of  the  various  schisms  of  the  Church  of 
.Scotland.  Yet  the  patronage  conferred  by 
the  Act  gave  only  a  recog^sed  right  to  the 
Wnefice  and  its  emoluments.  The  spiritual 
office  of  pastor  could  only  be  added  to  this 
by  the  "call"  of  the  parishioners;  but  this 
"  call "  was  frequently  nominal,  and,  if  but  a 


few  parishioners  would  make  it,  "a  forced 
settlement "  of  the  presentee  could  be  effected. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  uentury  saw 
the  acquisition  by  the  Evangelical  party 
of  a  majority  in  the  Greneral  Assembly  over 
the  Moderates  or  Latitudinarians.  In  1834 
the  Assembly  passed  the  Veto  Law  which  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  that  no  minister  should  be 
intruded  into  a  parish  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  declared  that  a  majority  of  male 
ht^ads  of  families,  full  members  of  the  Church, 
should  be  able  to  bar  an  obnoxious  presentee. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  call  a 
reality  in  all  cases.  Before  long  this  Act 
created  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
as  well  as  great  controversy  on  the  relation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  At 
Auchterarder,  the  call  of  the  presentee  was 
signed  by  two  heads  of  families  only,  while 
the  g^reat  majority  of  the  parish  expressed 
vehement  dissent.  Yet  the  Court  of  Session 
declared  the  presentment  legal  under  the 
Patronage  Act,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
appeal,  confirmed  their  decision ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Scotch  judges  were  accused  of 
extending  their  jurisiuction  on  other  points 
into  spiritual  matters  cognisable  by  the 
Church  alone.  In  1842,  after  tedious  litiga- 
tion, the  Auchterarder  case  was  finally  de- 
cided. In  May,  1843,  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers,  led  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  most  famoas  clergyman  of  his  day,  left 
the  Established  Church ;  and,  leaving  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  met  in  another  room,  as 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  Chalmers  as  Moderator.  The  bulk  of 
their  congregations  followed  them.  The  or- 
ganising power  of  Chalmers,  shown  from  the 
first  by  the  Sustentation  Fund  for  ministers' 
salaries,  and  the  scheme  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  of  the  new  Church,  trium])hed 
over  the  financial  and  social  difficulties  of  the 
new  undertaking.  In  four  years  seven 
hundred  Free  churches  were  built.  The  Free 
Church  simply  reproduced  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, ana  organisation  the  Established 
Church;  save  that,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appointment  to  benefices  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  congregation,  and  the  '<Eras- 
tian"  dependence  on  the  State  avoided; 
though,  as  a  theory,  the  **  voluntary  princi- 
ple "  was  repudiated  by  these  Hildebrands  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

JSiibordtnat«  Statidarda  o/  tha  Fr—  Chnrch; 
Hannaj.  LiU  of  ChaXmtn ;  Anwda  nf  th«  Diamp- 
Hon;  Fann,  Engli$ch9  Qa*chichU  teit  1S16. 

[T.  F.  T.]. 

Tree  Compasiiee  »  the  name  given  to 
the  troops  of  private  adventurers  who,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  organised  themselves  into  bands 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  let  out  their  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder.  England  was, 
as  a  rule,  under  too  firm  a  government  to 
have  muoh  fear  of   these   companies;   but 
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under  Stephen  they  infested  the  country, 
and  affain  during  the  anarchy  of  John*s 
quarrel  with  his  luiions,  and  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.  But  they  neyer  attained  the  defi- 
nite organisation  of  the  Free  Companies  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  still  leas  of  the  Con- 
dottieri  of  Italy ;  though  man^  of  the  latter, 
as  for  example  the  famous  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  were  englishmen. 

Freeliold.  The  term  ''liberum  tene- 
mentum/*  "  free  tenement,"  appears  soon  after 
Domesday  in  the  sense  of  land  held  by  a  free- 
man by  a  free  tenure,  i.^.,  by  knight-service 
or  socage.  It  was  thus  opposed  to  base  or 
villein  tenure.  Freeholds  were  granted  or 
conveyed  by  the  process  of  feoffment,  i.e.,  an 
act  of  formal  deUver}*^  of  possession  (Hvery  of 
seisin),  accompanied  by  words  describing  the 
nature  of  the  interest  conferred  and  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in  return.  But  in 
Bracton  {temp.  Henry  III.)  the  term  *<  free- 
hold "  had  come  to  have  also  a  special  sense, 
and  to  be  applied  to  what  had  previously  been 
only  one  cluiracteriBtic  of  freehold  tenure, 
namely,  a  right  over  land  for  a  period  withoat 
fixed  or  specified  termination.  Hence  arose 
the  term  «* freehold  eatate."  "Estate"  in 
English  law  means  the  interest  which  a 
holder  has  in  the  land,  and  especially  the 
"quantity  of  interest"  as  measured  by  its 
duration.  Estates  are  divided  into  such  as  are 
freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than  freehold, 
the  former  including  estates  of  inheritance  or 
for  life,  the  latter  estates  for  years  (or  leases), 
or  at  will. 

Diffby,   Hid.  of  iK$  Law   qf  Jttci  Proptrty; 
Stepnen,  CommentarUg. 

Freeuaiit  ^"M.,  was  a  name  assumed 
by  the  Dachess  of  Marlborough,  because,  as 
she  boasted,  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  her  character,  in 
her  correspondence  with  Princess  (afterwards 
Uueen)  Anne,  who  also  took  that  of  Morley. 
Their  husbands  were  also  sometimes  styled 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Morley. 

Free  Trade  Ai^tation.  [Corn  Laws  ; 
CoBDEN ;  Pbel.] 

French  Revolution,  War  of  the,  Ib 

the  name  generally,  though  not  very  accu- 
rately, given  to  the  series  of  g^reat  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
lasted  with  two  short  intervals  of  peace  from 
1793  to  1815.  England  made  at  first  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of 
France,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  first 
coalition  against  her.  In  the  spring  of  1792 
Pitt  reduced  the  navy,  remitted  taxation,  and 
confidently  looked  forward  to  fifteen  years  of 
peace.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
position  of  affairs  was  entirely  different.  The 
French  had  expelled  their  invaders,  and 
proceeded  to  annex  Savoy,  and  to  conquer 
Belgium,  which  they  threatened  to  incorpo- 
rate with  France.    The  Convention  offered 


the  aid  of  the  French  arms  to  all  peopl- 
desirous  of  liberty,  and  French  ministen 
intrigued  with  the'  disaffected  party  in  £iig< 
land  and  Ireland.  Pitt  vigorously  prote«t»i 
against  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  tht 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  called  out  the  mili$i&, 
and  introduced  bills  to  subject  aliens  in  £n£- 
land  to  strict  supervision,  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  com  and  war  materials  to  Fjkul*. 
The  French  government  refused  any  ooa»«- 
sion  on  the  two  questions  of  Belgium  siui  tk 
Scheldt,  and  protested  against  ritt*8  pnoM- 
tionary  measures.  In  the  midst  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  the  execution  o(  Loui« 
XVI.  took  place  (Jan.  21,  1793),  and  th^ 
government  at  once  ordered  the  French 
minister  to  leave  England.  Pitt  attempitd 
to  continue  negotiations  in  spite  of  tiii«t  b-o: 
on  the  first  of  February  ^e  French  govern* 
ment  declared  war.  England  sent  30.(K>0 
men  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  oomnunfi 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Austrian  ricton 
of  Neerwinden  (March  18)  had  forced  th^ 
French  to  retreat,  and  the  allied  troops  s^i 
the  summer  in  besieging  the  frontier  for- 
tresses. In  November  the  Duke  of  York  bid 
siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  was  forced  to  ni.^ 
it  again  with  the  loss  of  his  artilleiy.  An 
expedition  sent  to  the  Norman  coast  t> 
assist  the  Vend6ans,  arrived  too  late,  aii'l 
another  which  occupied  Toulon  in  Aogo^ 
was  forced  to  abandon  it  in  December.  Next 
year  the  allies  were  still  more  unfortiusit<'. 
The  French  reconquered  Belgium,  and  duiin^ 
the  winter  the  Duke  of  York  was  driven  out 
of  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  oblig^ 
to  fiy  to  England.  Lord  Howe's  great  victon 
of  June  1,  the  conquest  of  numerous  AVf>'t 
Indian  islands,  and  the  revolt  of  Com^ 
were  a  partial  compensation  for  these  defeat! 
In  1796  the  coalition  broke  up  altogctbr. 
Prussia  made  the  Peace  of  Basel  (April  5],  ar.d 
began  thereby  a  neatrality  which  lasted  h'T 
eleven  years.  Spain  made  peace  on  July  22. 
to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  an  offeiui«<; 
and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and  t 
declaration  of  war  against  England  ((H.. 
1 796).  The  smaller  powers  mostly  followed  tbe 
example  of  these  two  nations,  and  the  burdi-o 
of  the  war  henceforth  rested  on  EnjdjnJ. 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  year  1793  w 
marked  by  the  failure  of  two  Englidi  expt^ 
ditions,  one  to  Quiberon,  the  other  to  ihe 
coast  of  La  Vend^.  On  the  other  hand,  th^ 
alliance  of  Holland  with  Ftanoe  re«alt«d  in 
the  English  conquest  of  the  Gape  of  Goi^ 
Hope  (Sept.  16).  The  Continental  wnr,  tV 
next  year,  was  decisive,  Bonaparte^s  lUit4iL 
campaign  more  than  counterbalanced  the  r^ 
verses  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  in  GeniK*n} 
In  May  the  King  of  Sardinia  withdi«w  fnn 
the  c<mlition.  In  March  England  made  io 
unsuccessful  peace  overture,  which  ws£  <^* 
lowed  in  October  by  the  despatch  of  ^^^ 
Malmesbury  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  a  g^nrrJ 
peace.    England   offered   to  restore  all  -^^ 
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coIouaI  oonqneiti,  and  deinaiided  a  MTnilar 
restoration  of  tbe  French  conquests.  Above 
all  it  refused  to  admit  tho  annexation  of 
Belgiiim  to  Prance,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
oeiprjtiations  followed. 

The  year  1796  ended  with  an  ahortiTe 
attempt  to  land  a  French  army  in  Ireland. 
The  year  1797  bronght  the  danger  of  inraaion 
nearer  atilL  In  April  Austria  signed  the 
prdiminaries  of  lieoben,  which  were,  in 
i  October,  converted  mto  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Funnio.  England  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  and  that  in  a  very  unfavourable 
pjtdtion.  The  Funds  had  sunk  to  little  more 
than  fifty,  .and  in  Februaiy  cash  payments 
had  to  be  suspended,  whilst  in  May  and  June 
the  mutinies  of  the  fleet  made  Oraat  Britain 
for  some  weeks  defenceless.  The  French 
f?0Temment  had  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
the  Spanish  and  ]>atch  fleets  to  their  own 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  ao  sweeping  the  English 
fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  rendering  a  land- 
ing possible.  But  the  two  victories  of  St. 
Vincent  (Feb.  14)  and  Camperdown  (Oct.  16) 
frustrated  this  plan;  and  though  Bonaparte 
roaiie  some  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  he  preferred  the  less  perilous  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (May,  1 798).  A  month  after  his 
landing,  Nelson,  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  his  fleet  and  cut  him  oil  from  France 
(Aug.  l).  Beuewed  acts  of  aggression  by 
the  IHrectory  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Bona- 
parte's absence,  and  Nelson's  victory,  made 
the  formation  of  a  new  coalition  possible.  In 
1799  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Hoffiia  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy;  but 
Geocnil  Massena  successfully  defeated  the 
Aostro-Russian  invasion  of  Switzerland,  and 
tieneral  Brune  repulsed  an  Anglo-Russian 
expedition  to  Holland.  Bonaparte's  return 
to  France  was  followed  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory  (Nov.  8,  1799),  and  an 
immediate  resumption  of  ^e  offensive.  In 
1^  Aostria  was  attacked  both  in  Italy  and 
Gennany,  and  the  victories  of  Marengo 
(Jane  H),  and  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3),  were 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Lun6ville  (Feb.  9, 
1^1 ).  England  was  again  left  to  carry  on  the 
*^  alone,  for  Russia  had  quitted  the  coalition, 
ssd  madeadispute  about  the  right  of  search  the 
foimdation  of  a  maritime  league  (Dec,  1800), 
»hith  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrali^  (q.v.)  of 
1T80.  This  leagne  consisted  of  Denmark, 
Svriden,  and  Knssia,  but  it  was  almost  im- 
tte^iiately  broken  np  by  the  battle  of  Copen- 
^vnm  (April  2,  1801)  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Rossia  (March  23).  Two  days 
Wore,  an  English  expedition  had  defeated 
the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  the  conquest 
0^  EjO'pt,  with  surrender  of  24,000  French 
"^Ifiiera,  soon  followed.  Thou^  Bonaparte 
Aill  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
^'IWled  troops  and  gunboats  at  Boulogne, 
^c  Englinh  supremacy  at  sea  rendered  it 
meTcly  a  threat.  Both  countries  were  ready 
to  come  to  tenna.     The  negotiations  at  Paris, 


in  1796,  had  been  followed  by  simikr  nego- 
tiations at  Lolle  in  1797,  and  the  EngUsh 
government  had  declined  to  treat  in  answer 
to  Napoleon's  overture  in  Dec.,  1800.  But 
this,  the  fourth  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
understanding,  was  more  fortunate,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Oct., 
1801,  while  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  on 
March  27,  1802.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
England  surrendered  all  its  conquests  except 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  It  was  agreed  that 
Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  but  as  the  renewed  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  gradually  made  it  evident  that  it 
would  speedily  be  seized  by  France,  the 
English  government  refused  to  surrender  the 
island.  They  believed  that  Napoleon  meant 
to  make  Malta  the  stepping-stone  for  a  new 
attack  on  Egypt,  and  Egypt  the  starting-point 
for  an  attack  on  India.  War  was  declared 
on  May  18,  1803.  A  French  army  under 
Marshal  Mortier  easily  overran  Hanover. 
A  great  flotilla  and  army  were  assembled  by 
Napoleon  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  in  December,  1804,  the  rupture 
between  England  and  Spain  placed  an  addi- 
tional navy  at  his  disposal.  His  plan  for 
effecting  a  landing  was  based  on  the  union  of 
the  three  fleets  of  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and 
Brest,  with  the  Snanish  fleet,  in  order  to 
secure  the  commana  of  the  Channel.  Mean- 
time, a  third  coalition  was  being  formed.  In 
April,  1805,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  Ezigland  and  Russia  took  place,  and 
the  league  was  completed  by  the  accession 
of  Austria  (August),  Sweden  (August),  and 
Naples.  The  naval  combination  fell  through, 
and  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  with  the  Spaniards,  was  destroyed 
with  them  at  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21,  1806) ;  but 
the  coalition  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
capitulation  of  Ubn  (Oct.  19),  and  the  de- 
feat of  Austerlitz  (Dec.  3),  followed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Presburg  (Dec.  26).  In  England 
the  Aadington  ministry,  which  had  commenced 
the  war,  lutd  been  superseded  in  May,  1804, 
by  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power. 

Pitt's  death  (Jan.  23, 1806)  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  under  Fox,  which  opened 
negotiations  with  Napoleon.  But  Napole|On*s 
Continental  policy  rendered  peace  impossible. 
Just  as  the  Directory  had  surroimded  France 
with  subject  republics,  so  he  wished  to  sur- 
round himself  with  vassal  princes.  One 
brother  was  established  in  Holland,  and 
another  became  King  of  Naples  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  founded  his  rule  in  Germany.  Russia's 
dedaration  of  war  (Oct.  1,  1804)  was  an- 
swered by  the  victory  of  Jena  (Oct.  14),  and 
tho  army  of  Russia,  after  the  doubtful  battle 
of  Eylau  (Feb.  8),  met  with  a  severe  defeat 
at  Friedland  (Juno  14). 

The  English  ministry  sent  expeditions  to 
Sicily  (July,  1806),  South  America  (Feb.— 
July,  1807),  Egypt  (March,  1807),  and  the 
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Bardatielles  (Feb.,  1807),  but  these  ufieless 
diveniozis  gave  no  real  aid  to  the  common 
cause.  The  Peace  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807)  put 
an  end  to  the  fourth  coalition,  and  enabled 
Napoleon  to  turn  the  foix^es  of  the  Continent 
against  England.  By  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
(Nov.  21,  1H06)  and  Milan  (Dec.  17,  1807)  he 
prohibited  all  direct  or  indirect  trade  with 
the  British  Isles.  The  secondary  states, 
which  still  remained  neutral  or  allied  with 
England,  were  to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  same 
system,  and  to  place  their  naval  forces  at  his 
^posal.  With  the  aid  of  Russia,  Sweden 
was  forced  to  adhere  to  the  Continental 
system,  and  a  combined  Spanish  and 
French  army  occupied  Portugal  (Nov.,  1807). 
Denmark,  after  an  English  expedition  had 
obliged  it  to  surrender  its  fleet  (Sept.,  1807), 
allied  itself  with  France.  But  for  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  schemes,  the  mere  alliance  with 
Spain  was  not  sufficient.  In  order  to  make 
use  of  the  vast  resources  and  great  colonies 
which  misgovemment  made  of  little  value, 
he  needed  the  complete  control  of  Spain,  and 
this  he  sought  to  secure  by  placing  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne  (June,  1808). 
With  the  insurrection  which  in  consequence 
broke  out  in  Spain,  begins  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of 
the  Revolution.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the 
wars  of  stated;  henceforth  they  were  to  be 
the  wars  of  nations.  The  idea  of  nationality 
inspired  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  became 
the  strongest  support  of  its  rulers  in  their 
resistance  to  France.  Austria,  fired  by  the 
example  of  Spain,  took  up  arms  again  (April, 
1809),  but  it  could  not  rouse  Germany  to  re- 
volt, and  after  the  battles  of  Aspem  (May, 
22)  and  Wagram  (July  6)  was  obliged  to  sign 
a  ruinous  peace  at  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809). 
England  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Spanish 
revolt.  In  the  summer  of  1808  an  English 
corps  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal, 
whilst  another  advanced  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  Spain,  but  was  forced  to  retreat 
and  re-embark,  after  winning  a  battle  at 
Oirunna  (Jan.  16, 1809).  The  English  govern- 
ment, however,  instead  of  concentrating  its 
strength  on  the  war  in  Spain,  wasted  40,000 
men  in  a  useless  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
But,  in  spite  of  inefficient  support,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  able  to  recover  Portugal  (1809), 
and  to  maintain  himself  there,  in  1810  and 
1811,  against  repeated  attacks.  [Peninsula a 
War.]  In  April,  1812,  war  began  between 
Napoleon  and  Russia,  and  in  the  same  month 
Lord  Wellington  captured  the  border  fortress 
of  Badajoz,  and  assumed  the  defensive  in 
Spain.  The  news  of  his  victory  at  Stilamanca 
(tluly  22)  reached  the  French  head-quarters 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Borodino  (Sept.  7), 
and  about  a  month  before  the  French  entered 
Moscow,  the  English  army  occupied  Madrid 
(Aug.  12— Sept.  14,  1812).  Ix)rd  Wellington 
rais^  the  siege  of  Burgos  on  Oct.  18,  and 
on  the  19th,  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow.    The 


enthumasm  of  the  Gferman  people  farced  their 
sovereigns  to  take  up  arms.  Russia  was  joined 
by  Prussia  (March  1,  1813),  Sweden  (Martb 
3),  and  Austria,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (0<.l 
16 — 18)  freed  Germany,  as  that  of  Vittoiia 
did  Spain  (June  20). 

Whilst  Wellington  crossed  the  BidaK^os  m 
September,  and  established  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  allied  armies  betriTi 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  the  last  day  of  1  Ml 
After  a  campaign  which  lasted  three  months 
Paris  was  taken,  and  Napoleon  abdit^tr'd 
(April,  1814).  The  brother  of  Louis  XAT 
was  called  to  the  French  throne,  and  Fnm>.'e 
reduced,  with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the 
limits  of  1792.  The  allied  sovereigns,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  still  disputing 
about  the  settlement  of  Europe,  when  N&t)olt^ic 
seized  the  opportunity  which  the  disconuiit 
of  the  nation  afiord<Hi,  and  re-entered  FraxM^ 
(March  1,  1815).  The  four  g^reat  powers  im- 
mediately re-formed  the  coalition  against  him 
(March  26),  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (Jane 
18)  was  followed  by  his  second  abdication 
and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  By  the  set  end 
Treaty  of  Paris  (Nov.  20),  Franco  was  &ii- 
tenced  to  pay  indemnities  and  expcnst-s 
amoimting  to  more  than  60  millions,  to  a 
further  loss  of  territory,  and  to  a  &ve  years* 
occupation  of  her  border  fortresses. 

Europe  was  reorganised  by  the  Treatief  of 
Vienna.  The  great  states  issued  from  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  more  powerful  and 
more  compact.  The  republics  of  Poland, 
Venice,  and  Gknoa,  the  ecclesiastical  states 
and  most  of  the  smaller  principalities  of  Gtr- 
many  had  been  absorbed  by  stronger  neigh- 
bours. But  the  sovereigns  and  statesman 
who  arranged  the  rewards  and  compensatior.* 
due  to  states,  disregarded  the  claims  of 
peoples.  The  Revolution  had  drawn  it*  forv^ 
and  its  prosel}'tising  power  from  the  general 
desire  for  political  freedom ;  the  opposition  to 
the  Empire  had  been  inspired  by  the  dt  ?iiv 
for  an  independent  nationai  existence.  Neither 
of  these  feelings  were  satisfied  by  the  Vi\suu 
settlement,  and  so  it  was  not  permanent. 

During  the  same  period,  England  had 
grown  greater  outside  Europe.  In  the  W«« 
it  had  acquired  a  few  more  sugar  islands:  in 
the  East  it  had  excluded  French  inflot^^ 
from  India,  and  greatly  extended  its  ovn 
power  in  that  country.  It  had  also  acquind 
the  outposts  and  approaches  of  India,  Ccyloc, 
the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  Malta.  I*  J* 
these  accessions  of  territory  had  been  gained 
at  the  cost  of  crushing  taxation,  and  by  tlj« 
addition  of  more  Hum  600  millions  to  the 
national  debt. 

Alison,  Sitt,  of  Swnp§ ;  Stanhope,  Lif*  i 
Pitt;  Maseey,  H\$t.  of  Englami  ;  James.  A 'r.i 
H»»tory;  Napier,  PetiitMvlar  Wor;  CojCIt*-?* 
Cerretpondtnce :  Stapleton,  J.\/i  of  0«*w^'. 
WeUwgUm,  Detpntchn ;  Yon  S^bel,  Bi^  o'  'M 
Fi'wMh  B«voluli4>n ;  iMoStey,  lAf»  4/  Hvf^t^  i 
Boeley.  Wi  q/"  Stein. 

[C.  ILF.] 
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Frencbavglity  Tm  Bubnino  ot  (1638), 

was  the  name  given  to  a  tragedy  by  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Gordon  fsamly  lost  their 
lives.  A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  at 
Stnthbogie  between  the  Gordons  and  their 
enemies,  the  Grichtona,  who  were  escorted 
boaie  by  Lord  Aboyne,  Robert  Gordon,  and 
others.  Prened  to  remain  at  Frendraaght 
for  the  night,  the  Gordons  were  burnt  to 
dtAth  in  the  tower,  accidentally,  according  to 
thd  Crichtons,  but  more  probably  the  tragedy 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plot. 

Frere,  Sia  Uenrt  Edwakd  Baktlb  {b. 
mo,  d.  1884),  entered  the  Indian  Civil 
Strvice  in  1834.  In  1847  he  becaTne  British 
Kesident  at  Sattara,  and  in  1850  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Scinde.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  1867  he  returned 
(o  England  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Indian  CoandL  In  1872  he  was  sent  to  the 
|£ast  Coast  of  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  Slave 
Tnde,  and  the  following  year  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  abolishing  the 
traffic.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  and  High  Conmiissioner  for 
ikiuth  Africa, 

Frere,  John  Hookham  [b.  1769,  d.  1841), 

a  literary  man  of  some  note,  was,  as  the  friend 

of  Canning  (being  his  partner  in  the  Anti- 

Jacobin)  sent  on  various  embassies  and  political 

iSairs  of  importance.     Besides  a  mission  to 

Lisbon,  he  was  twice  Spanish  minister  during 

the  critical  period  of  the  dealings  of  Fer- 

^nd  YII.  and  Napoleon.    The  failure  of 

^  John   Hoore    wsa,    in   public   opinion, 

largely  attributable  to  Frere^s  advice ;  and  his 

Rcall  from  Spain  ended  his  public  life.    He 

^tent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Malta. 

See  Mtmbir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Frere'a 
works  by  his  nephewi. ' 

PteSGolmldiv  Ths,  were  Florentine 
nusrcfaants,  who  advanced  money  to  Edward 
I-  and  Kdward  II.  on  the  security  of  the 
Costoms,  which  they  were  allowed  to  collect. 
They  became  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Jews 
had  been,  and  one  of  the  Ordinances  of  1311 
oniered  their  banishment  from  the  country. 

Friazv,  Ths,  were  members  of  orders 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among 
the  people.  Their  example  in  early  times 
^u  powerful,  but  as  they  gained  wealth 
they  tended  to  sink  into  indolence.  In 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  preachers 
of  the  Waldensians,  and  other  heretical 
i^ta,  set  forth  a  new  idea  of  the  religious 
iife,  as  concerned  with  activity  for  the 
pood  of  others.  These  sects  were  repressed ; 
'•at  their  conceptions  were  fruitiul,  and 
the  struggle  against  them  convinced  some 
ttdent  nunds  of  the  need  of  active  preaching 
f™w>g8t  the  people.  Fiancis  of  Assisi, 
m  Italy,  began,  in  1207,  to  gather  round 
^  a  society  animated  by  the  principle  of 
fervent  love,  which  was  to  be  carried,  out 
Bun.  .16 


by  entire  self-sacrifice.  His  order  rapidly 
spread,  was  provisionally  sanctioned  by  Fope 
Innocent  III.,  in  1209,  and  was  established 
by  Honorius  III.,  in  1223.  It  was  called 
the  "  Ordo  Fratrum  Minorum ; "  with  it  was 
incorporated,  under  the  same  rule,  a  female 
order  of  St.  Clara,  the  sister  of  Francis ;  and 
a  third  order,  the  Tertiaries,  comprised  those 
who,  without  abandoning  their  secular  life, 
adopted  a  rule  of  penitence. 

Contemporary  with  Francis,  a  Spaniard, 
Dominic,  a  canon  of  Osma,  formed  a  society 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preaching  against 
heretics.  In  1216  this  order  of  the  Friar 
Preachers  was  established  by  Honorius  III., 
and  adopted  also  the  rule  of  evangelical 
poverty.  Later  came  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
so  called  because  they  were  originally  founded 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  dwelt  in  the  seclusion 
of  Mount  Carmel.  They  had  their  rule  of 
rigorous  fastinfT,  silence,  and  solitude,  and 
were  transplanted  into  Europe  in  1238. 
Finally,  the  Eremites  of  St.  Aug^tine, 
established  in  1256,  took  their  rise  from  the 
union  of  many  cenobite  establishments  in 
Italy.  All  these  orders  followed  the  example 
of  the  Franciscans,  in  having  Tertiaries,  and 
in  renouncing  worldly  possessions.  They 
were  often  distinguished  by  the  colours 
of  their  cloaks.  The  Carmelites  were  known 
as  the  White  Friars,  the  Dominicans  as 
,  the  Black  Friars,  and  the  Franciscans  as 
the  Grey  Friars.  The  survival  of  these  names 
in  London  and  many  other  English  towns 
testifies  to  the  extent  of  their  settlements. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  were 
by  far  the  most  important  of  these  orders, 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  the  social 
and  political  development  of  England.  The 
Dominicans  came  to  England  in  1221,  the 
Franciscans  in  1224. 

The  friars,  in  their  early  days,  did  a  great 
work  of  social  reform;  and  as  this  work 
grew  under  their  hands,  they  felt  the  need 
for  learning.  Consequently  the  mendicants 
began  to  throng  to  the  universities,  and  it  was 
through  the  activity  of  the  Franciscans  that 
Oxford  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 
The  first  Franciscan  provincial  in  England 
built  a  school  in  the  Fratry  at  Oxford,  and 
prevailed  on  Robert  Grosseteste,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  lecture  there.  Grosse- 
teste founded  a  school,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Marisco,  who  may 
be  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  that  great 
school  of  theology  which  ruled  the  thought 
of  Europe  till  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  and 
William  of  Ockham,  made  English  theology 
famous;  and  the  Franciscan,  Roger  Bacon, 
IS  the  foremost  name  in  physical  science 
throughout  the  Middle  Aicfes. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  revival  of 
theology  under  the  friars  in  England  was 
greatly  felt  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of 
the  reign  of  Henr}'  III.    Bishop  Grosseteste 
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and  Adam  de  Hariaoo  were  the  chief  ooun- 
■ollora  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  teaching 
of  the  frian  gave  a  religious  hasia  to  the  theory 
of  the  relations  between  king  and  people,  on 
which  the  struggle  was  founded.  They  set 
forth  the  responsibility  of  the  king  to  God, 
his  duty  to  rule  for  the  good  of  ms  people, 
his  obligation  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the 
community,  and  to  govern  according  to  its 
will.  The  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Lewes  (Wright,  Folitieal  8<mgt,  72,  ftc^ 
sets  forth  in  striking  language  the  political 
views  of  the  friars.  Moreover,  these  opinions 
were  not  confined  to  the  closet.  They  were 
spread  by  the  preaching  of  the  friars  amongst 
all  classes,  especially  in  the  towns.  Hha 
friars  wandered  from  place  to  place,  gathered 
a  crowd  around  them  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
homely  language,  with  rude  illustrations, 
poured  forth  a  discourse  in  which  tho  con^ 
aition  of  current  affairs  was  used  as  a  motive 
for  amendment  of  life  and  as  a  call  to  repent- 
ance. The  friars  greatly  influenced  popular 
opinion,  and  secured  popular  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  barons  against  the  king.  The 
summons  of  representatives  of  towns  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  1254,  was  a 
recognition  of  the  quickened  political  life 
which  was  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
friars. 

As  the  importance  of  the  friars  increased, 
their  seal  diminished.  Their  rule  of  strict 
poverty  was  gradually  modified,  till  there 
arose  a  schism  in  the  Franciscan  order 
between  the  more  rigid  party  of  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  laxer  party,  which  was 
supported  by  Pope  John  XX 1 1.  (1317).  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  William  of  Ockham 
attacked  the  Pope,  and  proceeded  with  keen 
logic  to  examine  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church.  The  democratio 
spirit  of  tho  Franciscans  was  turned  even 
against  the  Papacy,  which  it  had  at  first 
laboured  to  exalt.  Moreover,  the  friars  raised 
against  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  who  struggled  to  check  their 
growing  importance,  and  were  aided  by  the 
secular  clergy.  This  conflict  raged  chiefly 
in  the  universities,  where  the  friars  possessed 
themselves  of  the  professorial  chairs.  When 
this  battle  hud  been  won  by  the  friars,  the 
struggle  continued  between  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  till  gradually  the  Domi- 
nicans took  a  sphere  of  their  own  apart  from 
the  Franciscans.  They  were  loft  in  possession 
of  tho  Inquisition,  and  gnidually  lost  the 
character  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  then  left  to  work  amongst  the 
masses,  and  strove  to  increase  their  in- 
fluence by  pious  frauds,  and  by  superstitious 
inducements,  that  they  might  lead  their 
penitents  to  bequeath  money  for  charitable 
purpoaeb. 

The  opposition  to  the  mendicants  in  Eng- 
land was  begun  by  Richard  Fitz-Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Annagh  (1350),  who  attacked  their 


principle  that  mendicancy  was  practised  by 

Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  also  pointed 

out  the  mischief  that  they  did  (J>§ftn»onm 

Curatorum^  in  Brown,  Ftueiembu  Renm,  il, 

466,  &c.).    They  over-rode  the  parish  piitft. 

invaded  his  puish,  heard  oordtessioas,  and 

granted  absolution  on  easy  terms.    Eodenu* 

tical  discipline  was  subverted  that  the  men* 

dicants  might  be  enriched.    Children  wen 

enticed  from  their  homes  and  induced  to  joia 

the  order.     So  great  was  the  influence  of  the 

mendicants    at   Oxford,   that    parents  v«rt 

afraid  to  send  their   sons  there  lest  thev 

should  be  entrapped  by  them.     From  thii 

time  we  find  many  complaints  against  tli« 

mendicants.      They  worked  for  Uieir  o^n 

interests,  and  were  despised  by   the  more 

reflecting    people.      The  Prologue    of   tie 

Vitum  of  Jhert  tki  Flowman    (about  1S77 

says: — 

"  I  fonde  there  Freria,  alle  the  fours  ordres, 
Preched  the  peple,  for  profit  of  hem-MlTea, 
Qlosed  the  gospel,  as  hem  good  l^ked. 
For  ooveittee  of  oopis,  oonstoned  it  as  theiwoMe." 

The  picture  of  the  Friar  in  the  Prologue 
to  Chaucer*s  Canterbttry  Taleg,  shows  vith 
humour  the  ordinary  character  of  the  friar. 
The  friars  were  attacked  by  Wydtf  in  1381. 
when  he  entered  upon  his  breach  with  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church.  At  fint  h« 
had  more  sympathy  with  them  than  with  tbt- 
"  posseasionati,  the  monks  who  held  propeitj. 
He  attacked  them  chiefly  because  they  vere 
the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  Papacy. 
The  friars  in  return  were  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Lollards.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  friars  ceased  to  have  any  ^eci^ 
influence  or  importance. 

Brewer,  Monmnsnta  FrancMmma  ;  Oiuiartert*. 
Epufola  (ed.  Luard)  ;  Green,  Hvitmy  ^  ^* 
Enalx*h  P^ofU;  Milman,  Latin  CkridiMitv.  A 
fall  acoonnt  o(  the  friars  is  given  br  Widdiur. 
Annolu  Fratnm  Minorum:  and  'llfiiiinirhict» 
iLfuioiM  Ordiftu  PrcediixitortMR.  [M.  C] 

Friendf  Sir  John  (<f.  1696} ,  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  11 L  H 
was  given  a  coloners  commission  by  JaoK^i 
and  enlisted  men  against  the  day  when  thf 
French  should  appear  in  Kent  (1696).  bu: 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  inf^oa* 
Assassination  Plot  (q.v.),  although  he  h-j-t 
the  secret  On  the  discovery  of  ih^  con' 
spiracy,  he  was  tried,  harshly  denied  th* 
assistance  of  counsel,  and,  refusing  to  betny 
his  confederates  to  a  committee  of  the  Hob^e 
of  Commons,  was  executed  on  April  3. 

Friends  of  IrelaadfTHB,  werea6o:i(tr 

founded  by  O'Connell  in  1830,  to  promou-  th* 
rnpeal  of  the  Union.  It  was  declared  ill'-iT" 
by  the  Irish,  government ;  but,  thousrh  ^^ 
solved,  at  once  took  a  new  shape  as  ^' 
Society  of  Irish  Volunteers.  This  to«>  ^-^ 
however,  dissolved,  in  accordance  with  tbt 
Coercion  Act  of  1833. 

FrilixLffs.  The  name  of  the  middle  diTi««« 
of  the  old^  German  tribes,  corresponding  ia 
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Engrland  with  the  CBorlt  (q.T.},  i^-i  the  folly 
free  but  non  noUe. 
Btiil)lM.OoMi.HM. 

Frisiailt,  Thb,  were  a  Low  German  tribe 
who  made  settlements  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  probably  in  other  ports  of  northern 
Britain.  Nemuns  calls  uie  Firth  of  Forth 
the  FriBian  Sea. 

Sk«M^  Cfftie  Sc«aaiid,  toL  i. 

Frithy  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  answers  to  the 
later  phrase,  "  the  ]dng*8  peace."  It  was  en- 
forced by  national  officers,  and  any  breach  of 
it  was  considered  a  contempt  of  the  king,  and 
paniahed  by  a  fine.  The  frith  was  a  personal 
not  a  teiTitarial  peace. 

StaMM^  Com*.  RM,  ;  Xemble,  Saxcm  in  B%g- 
bmd. 

Frithpffild  was  the  name  giTcn  to  certain 
gilda  or  dubs  established  daring  or  before  the 
reign  of  King  Athelstan,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  the  repression  of  theft,  the  tracing 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  the  indeomification  of 
the  parties  robbed,  by  means  of  a  common 
fund  raised  by  subscription  of  the  members. 
These  gilds  took  the  place  of  the  old  organisa- 
tion of  the  family,  as  is  shown  by  the  wer- 
trild  being  in  obtain  cases  paid  to  the  gild- 
brethren  instead  of,  as  in  eanier  times,  to  the 
fiunHy  of  the  murdered  man.  The  statutes  of 
these  gilds  are  contained  in  the  JudUia 
Ciritatis  LondonuB  set  forth  in  the  reign  of 
.Athelstan,  under  royal  authority,  by  the 
bishop  and   reeves   of   the  dty.      [Gilds; 

TOWKS.] 

Thorpe,  AneimA  Xom;  Stnbbs,  Coiue.  Biti, 
and  S«Im1  dUM-Urs. 

Frobisher,  6i&  Mabtin  {d,  1694),  one 
of  the  great  navigators  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  set  sail  in  1576  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering the  North- West  Passage,  whilst  in 
1578  he  endeavoured,  though  in^ectually,  to 
foand  a  settlement  north  of  Hudson's  £iay. 
Seren  years  later  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
I>rdke  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1688  did  good  service  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  killed  in  action  whiLit  trying 
to  capture  the  fort  of  Crozon  near  Brest  on 
behalf  of  Henry  lY.  of  France  from  the  com- 
bined Spanish  and  League  armies. 

Haklayt,  Foyo^M.  FrobUher's  own  acoonnt 
of  his  Tatm  Foy<i0'«  U>  Mid  tK»  Nno  Poaso^*  has 
l>een  edited  by  the  Haklayt  Society. 


fsAW  (ft.  1387,rf.  1410),wasbom 
at  Valencienn««,  and  was  most  likely  the  son 
ii  a  merchant.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
•instined  for  the  church,  but  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  poetry  which  secured  him  the 
{•atronage  of  John  of  Hainault,  father-in-law 
c  f  Kdward  III.  In  1301  he  went  to  England, 
aod  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Queon 
Philippa.  The  queen  appointed  him  clerk 
of  her  chapel,  and  he  remained  at  the  Enp^liah 
court  and  in  the  service  of  English  pnnces 


several  years.  The  queen  died  in  1369,  and 
Froissart  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  found 
new  protectors  in  Wenceslas,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  Hobert  of  Namur.  The  Duke  of  Brabant 
appointed  him  cur^  of  LesUnes  near  Mens. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  Robert  of  Namur  he 
composed  the  first  book  of  his  Chronieles. 
After  the  death  of  Wenceslas,  Froissart  be- 
came the  chaplain  of  Guy  de  Ch&tillon,  Count 
of  Blois,  who  also  appointed  lum  canon  of 
Chimay.  Guy  de  Chktillon  was  the  grandson 
of  John  of  Hainault,  his  father  had  fallen  at 
Crecy,  and  he  hims^  commanded  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Kosebecke.  Thus  Froissart  passed  from  the 
service  of  English  princes  and  English  par- 
tisans to  that  01  an  adherent  of  France.  He  ac- 
companied his  master  in  many  journeys  and  ex- 
peditions,  during  which  he  collected  material 
for  his  Chronicle*,  He  made  his  last  visit  to 
England  in  1395.  The  last  part  of  his  life  is 
very  obscure,  and  though  his  death  is  generally 
dated  1410,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  lived  till  1419.  The  Chronielea  of  Frois- 
sart embrace  the  years  1326  to  1400.  They 
are  divided  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  important  stops  at  1378 ;  the  second 
finishes  at  1386 ;  the  third  at  1386,  and  the 
fourth  extends  from  1389  to  1400.  Of  the 
first  book  there  are  three  distinct  versions,  the 
first  written  between  1360  and  1380,  the  second 
between  1380  and  1383,  and  the  third  at  some 
period  after  the  year  1400.  The  earliest 
version,  written  when  Froissart  was  imder 
English  influence,  is  naturally  coloured  by 
partiality  for  the  English  cause.  In  the  last 
version,  written  after  the  death  of  Richard  II., 
his  tone  towards  England  is  severe  and  hostile. 
Moreover,  Froissart  bases  his  niirrative  in 
the  early  version  on  the  earlier  Chronicle  of 
Jean  le  Bel,  But  in  the  later  versions  he  relies 
on  original  sources  of  information,  and  ex- 
pands his  record  of  events.  The  Chronicle  o) 
Jean  le  Bel  ends  in  1361,  so  that  after  this  date, 
which  is  also  the  time  when  Froissart's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  events  and  men  begins,  he 
is  entirely  an  original  chronicler.  As  an 
historian  he  must  be  accepted  with  caution ; 
for  his  narrative  is  coloured  by  prejudice, 
and  his  statements  are  often  inaccurate. 

Froissart,  CTironfgiMs,  ed.  Eenryn  de  Letten- 
hove,  20  toIb.  ;  the  Tsluable  ed.  bim^'on  Lace. 
5  vols.,  published  1869,  contains  only  the  period 
before  1S60.  Aubertin,  l£i«t.ire  de  la  -<^ity^« 
«t  Litt&ratuf  VranqaxM  au  ifoytn-Age.  The 
Chronielet  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lord  fiemers,  1525,  and  by  Mr.  Johnes  in  1805. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Frontiniis,  Sextus  Juwus,  was  sent  by 
Vespasian  into  Britain  in  a.d.  75,  where  he 
conc^ucred  the  Silures ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Agncola.  He  was  a  writer  on  military  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

Fnentes  D'Onoro,  Thb  Batflb  of  (7  lay 

6,  1811),  wasfought  during  thePoninsular  War 
between  the  English,  under  Wellington,  and 
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the  French,  under  Massena.  Massena  ad- 
vanced, with  46,000  men,  to  relieve  Almeida, 
which  Wellin^rton  was  blockading.  Though 
in  command  oi  hardly  more  than  30,000  men, 
the  latter  resolved  to  fight  rather  than  give 
up  the  blockade.  Operations  extended  over 
two  days.  On  the  first,  the  approach  of  night 
prevented  anything  decisive ;  but  next  day, 
Massena,  newly  reinforced,  made  his  great 
attack.  After  a  hard-fought  day,  the  French 
slowly  withdrew  at  evening  out  of  gunshot ; 
but  there  was  no  retreat.  The  capture  of  Al- 
meida was  secured  by  this  check  on  Massena. 
Kapier,  Peninsular  War, 

Fnlford,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1066),  between 
the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  Harold  Har- 
drada  and  Tostig,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
English,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of 
York  of  Harold  Hardrada  as  their  king. 
Fulford  is  on  the  Ouse,  about  a  mile  south  of 
York, 

Fuller,  Thomas  {b,  1608,  d.  1661),  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1641  lec- 
turer at  the  Savoy.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was 
chapleun  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  assisted 
lar^y  in  the  defence  of  Basing  House 
against  the  Parliamentarians,  and  was  after- 
wards in  Exeter  during  the  siege  of  that  city. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  appomted  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Fuller  was  the  author  of  Ths 
Church  Hwtory  of  Britain^  1655,  a  Hittory  of 
the  Worthiea  of  England,  1662,  and  other  works. 
His  historical  writings,  though  of  no  great 
authority,  have  always  been  popular  from  the 
humour  and  quaint  beauty  of  their  style. 

Fnller,  William,  was  an  informer,  who 
attempted,  in  1691,  to  revive  the  trade  of  Titus 
Oates  by  concocting  a  Jacobite  conspiracy ; 
but  no  one  listened  to  him,  and  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory.  He  tried  the  same  method  in 
1701,  with  even  worse  success.  When  the 
Tories  came  into  power,  he  was  sentenced  to 
bo  flogged,  pilloried,  and  fined  j  and  being 
imprisoned  in  default  of  paying  the  latter, 
never  obtained  his  roloase. 

Fnxraokabad,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Nov.  14, 
1804),  resulted  in  a  rictory  for  the  English, 
under  Lord  Lake,  over  Holkar  with  a  great 
army  of  60,000  men.  The  English  casualties 
amounted  to  two  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

FSrrd  was  the  national  militia  of  the  Early 
English.  On  every  free  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  allegiance,  military  service  was  imperative. 
Fyrd-bot  was  one  of  the  three  inseparable 
burdens  on  the  po^isession  of  ethel  or  hoe-land. 
In  Tacitus'  time,  the  host  of  the  Germans  was 
simply  the  gathering  of  the  whole  nation  in 
arms.  It  continued  the  same  to  a  lat«  period. 
But  as  the  State  grew  in  extent,  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  whole  fyrd  together  became 
very  great ,  and,  practic&lly,  this  was  hardly 
over  done.  The  array  of  the  fyrd  of  each 
Hhire  was  left  to  the  ealdorman,  and  the  fyrd 


of    the  shire  was  the  shire-moot  in  ann#. 

It  was  more  often  the  fyrd  of  one  or  two 

shires,  which  had  local  cohesion,  that  gained 

glory  by  stout  fighting,  than  the  larger  aggn- 

gations  of  the  popular  army ;    for  exampK 

Brihtnoth's  famous  fight  with  the  Danes  at 

Maldon.      But  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the 

fyrd  system  led  to  its  gradual  supersessian, 

even  before  the  Conquest.    The  feudal  thcgn- 

hood,   with   their  retainers,   the    morcvoin- 

huaearls  of  Canute — illustrate  tho  earliest  d^ 

vclopments  of  those  baronial  and  stipendiuy 

forces  which  ultimately  were  to  make  the 

national    force    obsolete.      Yet    William  1. 

called  out  the  iyrd   more    than    onoe,  and 

Rufus  branded  as  nithing»  those  who  refiued 

to  come,  and  cheated  the  f>Td  out  of  their 

moneys  for  maintenance.    At  NorthalleitoD, 

tho  fyrd  of  the  northern  counties  repelled  the 

Scottish  invasion;    and  it  was  the  national 

militia  that  saved  Henry  11.  from  the  fendil 

coalition  of  1173.     Henry's  Assize  of  Arm> 

entirely  recognised    the   principle.      ITDder 

Henry  III.   and  Edward  I.,  the  fyrd  w 

revived,  and  made  useful  by  the  Statutes  of 

Winchester,  and  the  sj'stem  of  Wat4^  and 

Ward.    The  growth  of  the  art  of  war  made 

such  expedients  obsolete  in  their  turn;  bat 

the  militia  of  modem  times,  with  its  quasi- 

compulsory  service,  and  until  recently  the  poof 

eomitatuSf    which,  in  theory,  could  be  con> 

voked  by  the  sheriff,  continue  the  principle 

at  the  root  of  the  f }Td  down  to  our  own  dar. 

Stubbs,    Cona.    Bid.;    K«mble,    Smoiu  » 
XngUmd ;  Hollam,  OoiK  Hui       [T.  F.  T.] 

Fyrdwite  was  the  penalty  lor  negleetinjr 
to  servo  in  the  fyrd  (q.v.). 


Qa,  the  old  English  form  of. 'the  High 
Dutch  gauj  oocurs,  thou^  imrely,  in  earir 
constitutional  history.  Like  gau,  it  mitft 
correspond  to  the  jmgtu.  Some  have  cmi* 
trasted  the  natural  ga  with  tiie  artificia! 
shire  or  division.  The  southeni  counties  ^ 
England  are  of  the  ga  type — of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  built  on  national  or  tribal  dit- 
tinctions.  The  Mercian  shires  appear  mers 
administrative  **  departments  '*  of  later  dalf. 

Gaderi^  Thb,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  Northam- 
berland,  the  part  of  Cumberland  north  of 
the  Irthing,  the  western  part  of  Roxbun^- 
shire,  the  county  of  Selkirk  with  TwefHidale. 
a  great  part  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  nesriy  all 
West-Lothian. 

Oaely  the  English  form  of  Gaidhfl,  i» 
used  in  two  senses.  (1)  As  the  name  of  the 
great  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  including 
Highlanders,  Irish,  Manx,  and,  probably,  the 
old  race  that  wrote  the  Oghsjiis.    (2)  Hoic 
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fKpeciallfit  in  confined  to  the  Scotch  High- 
knden.  Mr.  Rh^s  sngg^eetB  that  the  term 
Gael  iball  be  need  only  in  the  restricted 
flense,  while  the  archaic  form  Goidel,  by 
which  every  tribe  of  this  stock  has  known 
itwlf  as  far  back  tt»  we  can  trace,  be  used  for 
the  wider  term.  [Oblts;  Picrrs;  Scots; 
fiaiToxa] 

Bh^  Cdiie  BriUim,. 

Gafolrlaad  (Gafol- tribute)  was  folk- 
land,  let  oat  to  rent. 

GM[6y  8ia  John,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Coimal  to  assist  the  executors  of  Heniy  VIII., 
1647,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
became  in  the  next  reign  a  valued  supporter 
of  Queen  Kar}',  for  whom  he  did  good  ser- 
▼ioe  daring  Wyatt's  rebellion.  During  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
the  Tower,  1554,  Gage  acted  as  her  gaoler. 

Gagey  Gknskal  Thohas  {b.  1721,  d.  1788), 
was  tihe  second  son  of  Viscount  Gage.  In 
1744  he  was  appointed  Govemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  room  of  Hutchinson.  He  did 
hia  best  in  this  difficult  position  to  prevent  an 
actoal  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  instituted  a 
conciliatory  policy.  His  hand  was  forced, 
despite  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  The 
^''legates  at  Philadelphia  set  his  authority  at 
defiance,  and,  when  Gage  recalled  the  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  the  representatives,  met 
in  spite  of  him,  and  enrolled  the  **  minute 
men."  Still  Gage  refused  to  resort  to  coer- 
cion, though  he  fortified  Boston  Neck 
and  thus  commanded  the  town.  In  April, 
1776,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
rtores  collected  at  Concord.  The  colonists 
opposed  the  troops,  and  the  first  blood  was 
«hed  at  Lexington.  The  people  at  onoe  flocked 
to  anna  in  numbers,  which  terrified  Gage  into 
inactirity ;  but  in  Kay  reinforcements  arrived 
nnder  Howe,  Buigoyne,  and  Clinton,  and 
(fsge  at  onoe  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
^neral  pardon,  and  declaring  martial  law  to 
preraiL  This,  however,  failed  to  attain  its 
'object;  and  on  the  7th  June  Gage  took 
dnHsive  action  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  victory  was  not  followed  up,  and 
on  Washington's  arrival  the  British  were 
blockaded  in  Boston.  In  October  Gage  re- 
R^ncd  his  command  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  very  much 
blamed  by  the  government  for  not  taking 
active  measures  earlier. 

Baaeioft,  Hit*.  *>/  Amtriea ;  Stanhope,  UiA- 
0/ Atglond;  Cunningham,  Smtntfnt  Bngluihmtn, 

.  Chffging  Acts.  A  name  popularly  as- 
^gnedto  the  measures  of  reactionary  periods 
interfering  with  freedom  of  speech,  or  writing, 
or  public  meetings.  Such  were  the  Acts  of  1 795 
against  seditious  meetings,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Acts  of  1819  against  public  assemblies  and 
cheap  political  pamphlets.  The  name  has  also 
^^f^en  applied  to  a  long  string  of  Irish  measures 
<rf  coercion. 


{d.  1829),  a  Kaffir  chief,  was  re- 
garded by  the  British  government  as  the 
ruler  of  Kaffirland;  and  it  was  through  inter- 
ference on  his  behalf  by  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  that  the  Kaffir  War  of  1818  was 
brought  on.  In  1522,  a  treacherous  attempt 
made  by  the  colonists  to  seize  this  chief 
almost  led  to  another  war. 

Qaimary  Geoffrey  {Jl.  eirca  1150),  wrote 
in  French  a  poetical  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  Cerdic  to  the  death  of 
Rufus.  There  is  an  edition  of  Gaimar  pub- 
lished by  the  Caxton  Society,  and  the  early 
portion  will  be  found  in  the  Monumenta  H%»' 
toriea  Britanniea. 

ffalnftili  The,  were  an  Anglian  tribe 
occupying  tne  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire. 
From  them  the  name  of  Grainsborough  is 
derived. 

QaljpaCIUly  &  Caledonian  chief,  offered  a 
desperate  resistance  to  Agn:>icola  on  his  famous 
expedition  into  the  north  of  modem  Scot- 
land (81). 

Taoitus,  ilgrteoku 

Galloway,  the  same  word  as  Ghilway, 
t.f.,  land  of  the  Gael,  is  (1)  in  its  widest  sense 
equivalent  to  the  south-western  district  of 
Scothmd,  but  (2)  is  more  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  to  include  the  small  Goidelic 
settlement,  isolated  among  the  Brythons  of 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  that  included  the 
modem  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright 
and  part  of  Dumfries.  A  range  of  hills  and 
moors  cut  Ghdloway  off  on  the  north  and 
partly  on  the  east,  while  the  sea  formed  its 
boundar}'  on  the  south  and  west.  Some  have 
regarded  the  presence  of  this  intrusive 
Goidelic  colony  as  the  result  of  an  invasion 
from  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  conquered 
Balriada  (Argyleshire),  but  the  general  theory 
is  that  it  was  a  survival  of  the  earlier  branch 
of  the  Celts,  forced  westward  by  the  in- 
vading Brythons.  In  Roman  times  the  No- 
vantsB  hel([  this  region.  They  are,  probably, 
the  same  as  the  later  *'  Picts  of  Galloway," 
though  what  was  their  precise  connection 
with  the  Picts  proper  it  is  hard  to  define. 
With  all  Cumbria,  Galloway  became,  in  the 
seventh  century,  dependent  on  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria ;  but  long  after  Strathclyde  had 
regained  its  freedom,  it  remained,  at  least 
nominally,  subject  to  the  decaying  state.  In 
Bede's  time,  Ninian's  old  bishopric  of  Whit- 
hem  (Candida  Casa),  was  still  an  English 
see,  till  a  long  break  in  the  line  of  bishops, 
after  796,  marks  the  revival  of  the  native 
race.  Thus  Galloway  preserved  its  separate 
identity  against  English,  Cumbrian,  and 
Scot,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was  still 
'*  texra  Pictorom,"  and  its  inhabitants  formed 
a  separate  division  in  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  distinct  even 
from  the  *'  Cnmbrenses."  Their  restless 
«ngour  was  equally  shown  in  their  constant 
resistance    to    the    encroachments   of    the 
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Norman  barons,  which  English  and  Scottish 
kings  equally  favoured.  On  the  whole  Qallo- 
way  leant  on  England  to  avoid  the  nearer 
danger  from  Scotland.  The  revived  see  of 
Whithem  depended  on  York  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  Fergus,  Prince  of  Gallo- 
way, sought  in  vain  by  a  marriage  connection 
with  Henry  I.,  to  avoid  his  country's  sub- 
jection to  Malcolm  Canmore.  In  1174  the 
captivity  of  William  the  Lion  led  to  the 
revolt  of  Uchtred  MacFergus.  Again,in  1185, 
the  rising  of  another  son  of  Fergus,  Gilbert, 
was  suppressed,  and  Henry  IV.,  tired  of  the 
double  aealing  of  the  Gallwegians,  handed 
them  over  to  Scotland.  Yet  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way acts  as  an  English  baron ;  his  name 
appears  in  Magna  Charta,  and  his  daughters 
married  Norman  nobles.    This  last  step  com- 

Sleted  the  subjection  of  the  state.  On  Alan*s 
eath  his  sons-in-law  divided  the  land,  and 
with  the  help  of  Alexander  II.  put  down  the 
last  native  rising.  The  acquisition  of  the 
throne  by  Baliol,  grandson  of  Alan,  through 
his  mother  Devorguilla,  perhaps,  facilitated 
its  absorption.  Yet,  even  in  Buchanan's  time, 
a  part  of  Galloway  used  its  Celtic  speech, 
though  it  must  very  soon  after  have  become 
extinct. 

Skene,  CelHe  SeoUand,  toL  i. ;  Stnbbs,  Conat. 
Hid,,  ch.  i.,  1 163.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Gallowglass.  A  name  given  to  Irish 
mercenary  soldiers.  They  served  on  foot,  had 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  huge  axes. 

Galway,   Henri  db  Massue,   Earl  of 
{h.  1648,  d.  1721),  originally  bore  the  title  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  A  French  Protestant 
general,  he  was  sent  over  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
intrigue  with  the  Opposition  leaders,  Buck- 
ingham, RuBscU,  and  Holies  (1678).     On  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  followed 
his  father  into  England.     Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.,  ho  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Huguenot  cavalry, 
raised  by  the  energy  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  1690.     He  served  in  Ireland,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  William,  became  major-general. 
During  the  siege  of  Limerick,  he  was  chosen 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Sarsfleld.    For  his 
services  he  was  created  Baron  Fortarlington, 
and  a  property  given  him  from  the  forfeited 
Irish  hinds.    In  1693  ho  took  part  in  the 
abortive  expedition  from  St.  Helen's,  com- 
manded by  Meinhart  Schomberg.     He   was 
t'lken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen  (1693), 
but  his  captors  allowed  him  to  escape.     He 
was  sent  to  Piedmont  as  English  envoy,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from 
deserting  the  coalition  (1696).  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Galway  in  1697.     After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Succession  War,  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal as  second  in  command,  on  the  recall  of 
Schomberg   (1704).     He  met  with  many  re- 
verses, and  on  his  return,  the  Tories,  urged 
on  by  the  angry  Peterborough,  instituted  a 
severe  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 


war.  His  reply  was  complete,  and  his  oondad 

was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh. 

But  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  be 

had  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  Im* 

perial  crown   by  allowing   the  Portuguese 

regiments  to  take  precedence  of  the  Engliih. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retiremeot 

"It  would  seem,'*  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "thit 

GkJway,    although   destitute    of    any  great 

natural  abilities  for  war,  was  aa  consonumUe 

a  general  as  study  and  experience,  joined  with 

a  conscientious  sense  of  responsibiLty  for  the 

safety  of  his  men,  can  make."    Yet  he  was 

always  on  the  losing  side. 

Mjusanlaj,  Hiti.  </  '"f . ;  M^bon,    For  ^ 
BuectuUm    in   Spain;   Wjron, 
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carried  by  the  influence  of  the  prietits,  and 
more  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
Captain  Nolan  was  elected.  On  a  petition 
being  lodged  against  him,  and  the  seat  being 
claimed  for  Captain  Trench,  Mr.  Justice 
Eeogh  went  down  to  try  tlie  case,  and 
declared  Captain  Nolan  to  have  forfeited  the 
seat  by  reason  of  intimidation  of  the  voters  If 
the  priests,  on  whose  conduct  the  judge 
reflected  in  very  strong  language.  Mr.  Butt 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Koo^h  was  absolved  by  aa 
overwhelming  majority. 

Oam,  Sib  David  {d.  1415),  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain, was  one  of  the  opponents  of  Oves 
Glyndwr,  whom  in  1402  he  attempted  to 
assassinate,  but  the  plot  being  disoovend  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  not  released  till  1412. 
In  1415  he  raised  a  body  of  troope  to  aeoA 
Henry  V.  in  his  French  expeditian,  and 
fought  most  valiantly  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  whore  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  as  he  wad 
expiring  on  the  field. 

OambiAy  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  vas 
visited  very  early  by  the  Portugueee  for  tih» 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  and  formed  ^ 
settlement  until  1588.  In  1620  an  Englisb 
factory  was  established  there.  For  manv 
years  there  was  an  intermittent  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  poasesuoa 
of  the  Gambia,  which  was  confinned  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815.  Sine*' 
that  date  much  of  the  surrounding  territon* 
has  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  Briti^ 
government,  and  settlements  have  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  stam^jing  out  the  sLkv^- 
trade,  and  of  establishing  commercial  ivIa 
tions  of  a  legitimate  nature.  In  1943  the 
government  of  Gkimbia  was  separate  from 
that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  vested  in  a  goremor. 
who  was  aided  by  executive  and  le^iBlativt* 
councils ;  in  1866  it  was,  however,  again  mad'' 
subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the  Wert 
African  Settlements,  who  resided  at  Siem 
Leone.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy, 
fi.  W.  Martin,  BtiHtk  CoUmim, 
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Gamfaier,  James,  Ba&ok  {b,  1766,  <f.  1833), 
vBAadirtingTuahedadmixBl.  In  1807  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  sent  against  Ck)penhagen, 
and  wsa  in  reward  created  a  haron.  From 
1808  to  1811  he  commanded  the  Channel 
Fleet,  daring  which  a  conrt-martial  acquitted 
him  of  any  culpable  share  in  the  disaster  of 
Aiz  roads. 

Game  Xaws.  The  earliest  game  laws 
were  paased  in  the  same  period  as  the  laws 
coDoeniing  Tagrancy,  and  were  due  to  the 
same  causes.  The  &rst  of  these,  that  of  1389, 
after  reciting  tiiat  artificers  and  labourers 
keep  dogs  and  go  hunting  on  holy  days  in  the 
parks  and  warrens  of  lords  and  others,  enacted 
that  no  person  not  possessing  land  worth  40s. 
a  jear  ^ould  keep  a  dog  for  hunting  or  use 
ferrets  or  nets  to  take  game,  under  pain  of 
a  year's  imprisonment.  In  1494  any  person 
taking  pheasants  or  partridges  without  leave 
upon  another's  land  was  made  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  equivalent  to  £150  of  present 
money.  But  this  statute  can  never  have  been 
enforced,  for  an  Act  of  1681  imposed  a  fine  of 
20s.  for  every  pheasant  and  10s.  for  every 
partridge  taken  in  the  night.  Jxl  1604  aH 
footing  at  game  with  gun  or  cross-bow  was 
abwlutdy  forbidden  (apparently  as  unsports- 
manlike) under  a  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  bird 
or  hare,  or  imprisonment  for  three  months  in 
default:  but  persons  qualified  by  birth  or 
(■state  were  allowed  to  course,  and  also  to  net 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Five  years  later 
the  property  qualification,  was  raisea  ;  hawking 
VIS  forbidden  during  July  and  August,  and 
pheasants  and  partxiidges  were  to  be  taken 
only  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas — 
"  take**  being  probably  soon  construed  to  in- 
dnde  shooting.  In  1670  owners  wore  allowed 
to  appoint  gamekeepers;  no  persons  save 
freeholders  of  £100  a  year,  99  years  lease- 
holders of  £150,  or  heirs-apparent  of  a  squire 
and  others  of  higher  degree,  were  to  possess 
^ns,  bows,  or  sporting  dogs,  and  game- 
keepers were  given  the  right  of  search.  All 
thei«e  Acts  were  repealed  in  1832,  and  the  only 
r-arlier  statute  still  in  force  is  that  of  1828. 
This  Act  for  the  first  time  made  poaching  by 
niffht  a  crime,  instead  of  an  offence  followed 
inerely  by  fine.  Taking,  or  trespassing  by 
night  wiUi  intent  to  take,  game  or  rabbits 
waa  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  three  months  for  the 
first  offence ;  not  exceeding  six  months  for  the 
Hcond ;  and  transportation  for  seven  years  or 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  years  for  the 
third.  Resistance  with  any  weapon  could  be 
punished  with  transportation  up  to  seven 
years ;  and  if  a  party  of  three  or  more,  of 
whom  one  is  armed,  are  found  trespassing  by 
nij^ht  for  the  purpose  of  taking  game,  each  of 
them  may  be  sentenced  to  transportation  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years.  The  Act  of  1832 
abolished  all  qualifications  for  sporting,  and 
&I^  the  earlier  prohibition  of  tho  mle  of 


game,  and  imposed  new  penalties  for  poach- 
ing by  day,  viz.,  a  Ime  of  £2  for  trespassing 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  of  £5  for  resistance 
or  rofusal  to  give  names.  Thus,  then,  before 
1832  the  right  to  kill  game  was  the  privilege 
of  a  class,  and  after  1832  became  an  incident 
of  ownership  or  possession  as  might  be 
arranged  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By 
the  Ground  Gfame  Act  of  1880  the  occupier 
was  given  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
concurrently  wim  the  landlord,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  contract  himself  out  of  this  right. 
[Forests.] 

Gamolin.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249) ;  of  this 
office  he  was  deprived  by  the  intrigues  of 
Henry  III.  The  English  party  subjected 
him  to  so  much  persecution  that  he  sought 
redress  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  espoused  his 
cause,  and  ordered  the  excommunication  of 
Alan  Durward  and  the  other  regents. 

Qardiner,  Stephen  (b,  1483,  d,  1565), 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
and  statesman.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is 
known  certainly,  but  he  was  bom  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  about  1483,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1521,  entering  into  holy 
orders  about  the  same  time.  In  1525  he  was 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  his  college,  and  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1540. 
To  a  man  like  Grardiner  academical  distinctions 
were  far  from  being  all-sufficing.  He  took 
a  secretaryship  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  shortlyafterwuds  in  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  this  latter 
employment  he  speedily  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  more 
immediate  master,  a  success  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  admission  into  the  Royal 
Council.  In  1528  he  was  sent  with  Bishop 
Fox  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  negotiate 
the  question  as  to  the  king*s  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  his  first  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  that  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Norfolk,  was  the  reward  for  his 
tact  and  energy.  On  Wolsey*8  disgrace 
Gardiner  was  attached  entirely  to  the  king's 
service  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  having 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Fox, 
in  persuading  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  pronounce  formally  against  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow,  in  1531,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  ana  shortly 
after  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  His 
book,  De  Vet  a  Obedimtia,  upheld  the  royal 
supremacy.  For  the  rest  of  Henry's  reign 
Grardiner  was  among  the  foremost  of  tihc 
conservative  party  in  the  Council.  Powerful 
during  the  reactionary  years  1639 — 47,  he 
lost  ground  just  before  Henry's  death,  and 
the  king  withdrew  his  name  from  his  will,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  appointed  one 
of  the  executors.    With  the  exception  of  a 


low  luunlliit  iu  liia  tarly  purt  of  the  year 
IS48,  Giinlinor  *aa  n  atatu  prisoner  Ihrough- 
uul  the  whoJe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Suveivl  attempta  wero  made  to  induce  hiia 
to  lubtKribe  to  temu  of  reconciliatioii  with 
the  party  then  iu  power,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
po«e,  and  on  February  H,  1551,  he  wua 
rornially  deprived  of  hie  soc  for  disobe- 
dience and  I'Dutempt  of  the  king's  authority. 
With  the  accession  of  Queeo  Mary,  in 
I5S3,  Oardiiier's  fortunes  improved.  He 
once  asain  eieiuised  his  cpivcopal  fonctiuDs 
in  per&nniDg  the  ohaequioa  of  the  late  king, 
and  on  August  23,  1653,  he  vas  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  Throughout  the  whuleof  Mary's 
reign  Qsrdincr  anU^  as  her  chief  adviser  in 
all  civil  matters,  and  his  influence  in  the 
offilir*  of  the  Church  wax  second  only  to  that 
of  CiuiiinBl  Pole. 

Qordioer's  wali^hfulncss  enabled  Alary  to 
bo  beforehand  with  tha  riungs  that  took 
pkce  early  in  1551,  and  Wyatt's  revolt 
leing  thus  pushed  into  action  prematurely 
WHS  suppre8s<>d  with  coniparativo  ease,  in 
Hpite  of  its  formidable  chaructor.  In  hit 
subsequent  dealings  with  the  presumed  sym- 
pathisers of  Wyutt,  however,  Gardiner's 
merciless  rigour  alienated  from  him  the 
Kupport  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
Mary's  CniincU,  and  the  feeling  of  coldness 
towards  him,  thus  originatoil,  changed  at 
once  to  one  of  indignation  and  active  hos- 
tility when  he  proposed  that  the  Princess 
Elisabeth  should  be  also  aucriScod  for  her 
sister's  more  perfect  security.  Much  has 
been  wrilt«'n  for  and  against  Oardiner  in  the 
matter  of  his  treatment  of  tha  Keformors. 
It   is.  however,   beyond    question    that  the 
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devising.  Ganlmer  died  after  a  short  illncu, 
which  seised  him  soon  after  opening  Par- 
liament, nn  October  21,  1A55,  and  which 
twminated  in  his  death,  on  November  12 
following,  at  Whilohall.  An  Anglican  under 
lli'ury,  Gardiner  became  a  Papist  under 
Maty,  afti^r  Edward's  reign  had  demon- 
sttated  the  futility  of  Henry's  position.  In 
Jtt  Vna  Oitditnlia  ho  had  atlacknl  the  Papal 
supremacy,  in  his  JWiiaiia  llieli  LiWi  he 
set   forth  his  change  of  opinion   upon   the 
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Oftrgmva,  ^m  Tiiuhab.  Spmkor  at  the 
Hint  l'iirllr.miint  of  EliaslKith,  "with  the 
I'riTy  t'liLiiiiil  and  thirty  mrnnhnn  of  th<> 
Iloiiwt  iif  < 'oniiiioiiil,"  was  iteiiiitwl  In  nioim- 
mi'ud  tb.<  .iu..en  to  si«.k  a  husband.  In  lATO 
he  luUii  ri"  rrown  pro"p('utor  to  thu  Council 
of  York  iliiring  llio  trial  of  those  who  had 
tokim  part  in  tho  Northern  Itobollion. 
Wr  Thomaa.  who  was  a  ninmbor  of  the 
(.'onncil  of  the  North,  had  been  knightol  hy 
Warwick  during  the  Scotch  War  of  1S«7. 
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Garnet,  UeNav  (A.  isju.ii.  iQoii),  ^k-ouu-. 

iu  I57fi,  a  Jesuit,  and,  in  1688,  provincial  ui 
the  order  in  England.  He  was  executed,  in 
1606,  fur  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Oartor,  Tna  Oimea 
by  Edward  III.,  in  or  about  the  year 
It  is  the  highoat  order  of  English  kiiighl 
and  consists  of   not   more   than    twenty' 
knights,   eiicepting    members    of   t^  " .   _ 
family  and  illustrious  foicignets,  who  an  not 
counted.     The  Instollutians  of  the  order  an 
held  in  St.  George'*  Chapel,  Windsor,  whefw 
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appuintul  one  of  the  king's  Hurjaui(e,  tn  !■ 
and.  in  1400,  was  mode  Chiiif  Justice  of] 
King's  B«nch.  In  I-I05  he  rctuaed  ta  ' 
nounce  sentence  of  death  on  Arohbt 
Scropo;  and  his  indupendeuce  wi 
turthct  shown,  according  to  popular  It 
by  his  committal  of  the  Pnnc«  of  Wal 
prison  for  striking  him  upon  the  h* 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not 
that  one  of  Henry  V.'s  first  acta  w 
Gsacoigne  from  the  chief  justicoship.  "But 
diamis^  might  be  otherwise  aoconnted  (nr,  o) 
Gnscoigno  was  an  old  man,  long  in  office^  ni 
a  country  gentleman  of  large  ptvpertf. 
Fou,  l^fm. 

OaMOOKJ,  Tkb  Ducii  t 
roughly  speaking,  with  the  1 
Novom  Ponuhuiia.  On  the  fall 
Empire  it  bemmo  port  of  the  i 
Gothic  kingdom  stretciiing  from  tJ 
the  Stt^ts  of  Gibraltar,  hut  seeina  b 
becMme  more  or  legs  indnpendimt  rni  Uw 
death  of  CIoviB(.ilRtboui^  he  and  his  sow 
overthrew  the  rival  Teutonic  powors  in  Oaol. 
Towards  thu  end  of  this  century  the  Daagiv 
tribes  swsrmod  down  from  Qm  rynoflsa 
slo|M-a  (5)jT].  These  int-adDrs,  the  Wuoiuwiir 
Voscons.  have  i^ivan  the  district  its  pmast 
name,  and  appear  to  hare  tnttled  northward*  of 
the  Garonne.  In  60!  thoy  rfKUfcioMid  IhsB- 
selves  as  bein^  tributary  tu  Uitt  Kraakish  kiaA 
and  recoivod  a  duke  of  thfir  own.  OvnaSa 
About  the  year  636  Dagobcrt  oonqtiend  tkaa 
onra  more,  though)  his  anrnmon  fonlnil  Am 
always  setting  np  thnir  own  dnkM,  % 
sway  rmchnd  from  thn  (laronn*  l~ 
PynTiPW.  Cliarles  thn  Ur«it  irave  t 
nsw  ruler  in  the  pnrvon  of  l.upua 
but  dcepite  this  thoy  imim  to  bar 
osaailanta  in  the  bunoua  hattlo  at  lttmM«v«B*. 
A  few  ynoTH  latm  Gtscony  waa  nwloml  ta  tW 
son  of  Lupus.  It  was  not  tiU  ft73  tbol, 
occArdinR  [u  M.  Guiaot,  the  duchy  >if  Oaaewy 
bocam"  hereditary.    SomH  hundred  and  lll^~ 
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i  later  (nrca  1036),  the  title  □(  Duke  of 
»Dj  pasacd  over  to  tho  Dukoa  of  Aqui- 
Uine.  Slid  from  UiiH  time  its  history  mutt  be 
n&d  in  cciuifctloD  with  the  Inst-muntioned 
iMuotry.  (kx-a  idleithemainiigeo!  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Wniiam  X,  Duke  of  Aquiluine, 
to  ^riace  Heniy  (llSi),  it  Locame  purt  of  the 
F.nglinh  ponessiona  in  France.  After  the 
loe  of  INonDuuiy,  Anjou,  Muine,  and  Tou- 
laiae,  it  still  remoiiied  an  English  depen- 
dcncj,  hut  dikil)'  became  leaa  firinlj  attached 
to  the  Rnglitth  dtrwn.  Moreover,  it  was 
divided  against  itaolf,  its  great  nobles  as  a 
rule  adhering  to  French,  and  its  groat  cities 
to  English,  intentsts.  By  the  Fcaco  of 
Bretigiiy  (1360),  it  was  banded  ovec  to 
Edwanl  together  with  Ajqultaioc.  without  any 
rtserration  of  homage  to  the  French  Icing ; 
and  Edwanl  in  return  for  this  reaooncod  biA 
claims  on  the  crowo  of  France.  A  century 
later  (1463)  it  was  finally  reunited  to  the 
French  bing<lom. 

Qoaooynv,  Oenkral,  Tkb  Motion  of 
(1831).  On  April  l2,afterLordJ.  RusaeU  had 
>tal«d  the  modificationii  which  miniaten  pro- 
pnaed  to  introduce  into  the  Ratorm  Bill,  General 
Gaacoyoe  moved  that,  "  the  total  numhiir  of 
nembn*  ntamod  to  Parliament  for  England 
■nd  Wales  oaght  not  to  be  diminished." 
Tlds  motion  wits  cairied  by  29S  to  291,  though 
it  ms  quite  evident  that  it  was  merely  in- 
tended to  embartasB  the  ministry. 

Qiapce  Schoonex,  The,  commanded 
bj  Li<iulpnunt  Duddington,  made  itself  con- 
•liirnoas  by  it«  activity  against  smuggling. 
Uiudmrire  than  ones  attacked  the  JViwjKM'f. 
s  Providence  packet.  So  on  one  oocasion 
Vbis  it  was  driven  accidentally  aiihorG,  the 
tts  of  Providence  isptured,  plundered, 
liuratit  (1773). 

latea,  .^m  Jons  [d.  Ang.  22,  1663),  one 

-'<  si  partisans  of  Northumberland. 

ii:'d  and  executed  for  his  share  in 

■  I.  .  ,   ..  V  to  place  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 

.      Ill  -  follow  conspirator.  Sir  Thomas 

iin,  "TiHared  execution  at  the  samo  time. 


i 


QKodm.  JoHit  [i.  1606,  i.  1662),  was  ii 
ifiy  lile  tit  I'uritan  tendenoiBS,  and  sat  ii 


"I*  xry  largely,  the  author.  At  the  Kes- 
'■mtioD  be  was  made  Dishup  of  Exeter,  and, 
»  1M2.  he  -was  translated  to  Worceatcr. 
Af  vis  mudi  dixgn^ted  at  the  richer  see  of 
^mdmlM'  being  refused  him.  Clarendon 
^>Knbea  him  a>  covetous,  shifty,  and  self- 
««kfflg. 

SkUnt,  EciiABBTR  [d.  16S5),  was  burned 
'"  <ltath  in  Iiondon  for  asdsting  Burton,  one 

I!*  lie  Rye  Hou«  conspirators,  to  esiape  after 
ilMsBtof  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 
r     Mui-16* 


Qatmt,   JoH.v    OF.      [Lakcastbb,   John, 

OaTelkind  (A.-S,  Ga/al)  has  been  deGnrMl 
by  Mr,  Elton  as  ■■  the  tenure  of  socage  accor- 
ding to  the  cuBltimti  of  Kent,  and  not  merely 
a  p^cnliar  mode  of  descent  known  upon  free- 
hold and  copyhold  alike  in  Bovenil  counties." 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  tenants  on  another 
man's  land  held  thur  estates  for  payment  of 
rent  which  was  generally  discharged  by 
lubour  and  in  kind  rather  than  by  money. 
Lawyeni  arc  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  Kentish  oslatiis  held  by  ^is  tenure 
reproBeut  the  socage  tenuro  which  before  the 
Conquest  was  cnmmon  to  the  country  at 
large,  hut  has  only  in  this  single  county 
succeeded  in  holding  its  own  against  the 
changes  introdnced  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  chief  customs  incidental  to 
gavelkind  are:  that,  on  the  death  of  a  land- 
owner, his  landed  property  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  all  his  sons,  and  does  not  pass  in 
entirety  to  the  eldest-bom :  that  a  tenant 
can  nliunate  his  land  at  the  ago  of  fifteen ; 
and  that  lands  do  not  escheat  on  attainder  foe 
felony,  4c.  All  lands  lying  in  Kent  are 
reckoned  to  be  held  by  this  tenure  unless  it 
can  be  proved  otherwise,  and  it  is  said  that 
during  the  reign  of  lienry  VI.  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  eatates  that  did 
not  come  under  this  beading. 

EltoB,  Tfl.ur«  tt  Kinl.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Gwreston,  P:kus  {d,  1312),  was  the  son 
of  a  Gascon  knight  who  had  been  a  servant 
at  Edward  I.  Piers  was  selected  by  the  king 
as  tbe  comrsde  of  Prince  Edward,  and  speedily 
acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  weak  mind 
of  the  young  prince.  The  king,  seeing  the 
danger  of  ^is,  had  banished  GaveHton,  iu 
February,  1307,  and  on  his  death-bed  com- 
manded his  son  never  to  recall  him.  bnt 
Edward  II.  was  no  sooner  king  than  Gaveston 
returned,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
He    at    once    became    the    chief    man    in 

.id  many 
valuable  possesions  and  wardships  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
knight,  of  great  bravery  and  ambition,  but 
insolent  and  avaricious,  and  his  bead  was 
completely  turned  by  the  favours  lavished 
upOiU  him.  Be  indulged  in  coarao  satire 
against  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  train  of  retainers,  many  of  whom  were 
notDiious  robbers  and  homicides.  In  May, 
1308.  Edward  was  compelled  to  banish  him ; 
but  his  exile  was  convertod  into  a  new  dignity 
by  his  being  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  showed  some  courage  and 
skill,  but  the  king  could  not  live  without 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Enghind,  in  1309. 
Banished  again  in  1311,  be  was  recalled  in 
January,  1312,  when  the  bnrons  determined 
to  destroy  hlrn.  He  win  besieged  in  Scur- 
borough  Castle,  and  surrendered  on  promise 
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of  his  life.    Bat  he  was  aeized  by  the  Earl  of 

Warwick,  and,  oa  June  19,  1312,  beheaded 

jn  BUicklow  HilL 

Paali,  EnglucM  QtaehiehU;  Btabbt,   Cotui, 
EUt,  t  Pearaou,  Hitt,  ofBng. 

Qasetta.  Thb  London,  ia  said  to  be  the 
oldest  Eoghsh  newspaper,  and  the  official 
channel  of  all  public  announcements.  A 
Oazette  was  first  published  in  1642,  but  the 
first  of  the  existing  series  was  issued  at  Ox- 
ford, Kov.  7,  1665,  whither  the  court  had 
gone  to  escape  the  Great  Plague.  On  Feb.  6, 
1666,  the  London  series  began.  Until  after 
the  Revolution,  its  meagre  two  pages,  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  formed  the  only  news- 
paper. 

ICaOBalar,  H>«i.  of  SnglanA. 

Q^ddeSy  JsNNY,  was  a  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  thrown  a  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  in 
St.  Gileses  Church,  when  laud^s  Liturgy  was 
first  read  in  Scotland,  Easter,  1637. 

Oeddiilgton*  Thb  Ck>uNciL  of  (1188), 
was  the  assembly  which  enacted  the  oaladin 
TiUie,  the  first  tax  on  movables. 

Ooeaep  Thb  Wild,  was  the  name  given  to 
young  Irishmen  who  were  recruited  for  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  largely 
from  Kerry.  In  1721,  as  many  as  20,000  are 
said  to  have  left  the  oountoy.  In  1730 
and  1741,  French  officers  were  allowed 
to  recruit  in  Ireland  by  the  government. 
The  time  when  the  Wild  Geese  were  most 
numerous,  however,  was  the  Spanish  War 
(1739—1748). 

Q^lty  Thb  Battlb  of  thb  (or  Ghelt),  was 
fought  in  North  Cumberland,  Feb.,  1670,  be- 
tween the  royal  troops  under  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  the  rebels  and  borderers  under  Leonard 
Dacre.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  insurgents,  they  were  completely  de- 
feated. 

CUneral  Warrants,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  all  persona  suspected  without  naming 
any  one  in  particular,  were  frequently  issued 
for  offences  against  the  government  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  under  the  Stuarts,  as  well 
as  during  the  fir^t  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45 
of  the  ybrth  Briton^  a  gei^eral  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  under  which 
forty-nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  warrant  was  illegal, 
brought  an  action  against  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  obtained  £1,000  damages. 
In  1765  general  warrants  were  pronounced 
illegal  by  liord  Mansfield  and  the  judges  of 
the  King*8  Bench,  on  the  ground  that  no  de- 
gree of  antiquity  can  give  sanction  to  a  usage 
bad  in  itself,  and  that  *' general  warrants  are 
no  warrants  at  all  because  they  name  no  one.'* 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1766. 


0«ne¥a  ComyrmMxm^  Thb,  settled  t 

serious  disagreement  between  Great  Britun 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Doiifif 
the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  a  ship  called 
No.  290  was  built  at  Liverpool  to  act  as 
a  privateer  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
States.  Before  she  was  completed  her  dei- 
tination  and  purpose  were  made  known 
to  the  English  government,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  in  the  law  and  the  illness  of  a  lav- 
officer  of  the  crown,  the  orders  given  to 
arrest  her  did  not  arrive  at  Liverpool  ontil 
after  she  had  left  that  port  on  the  pretence 
of  a  trial  trip.  She  left  the  Mersey  on  Joly 
29,  1862:  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira;  took  in  equipment  and  armament; 
and  began  to  act  against  the  Northern  ship- 

Sing,  assuming  the  name  of  Atahama.  On 
une  19,  1864,  the  Alabama  was  sunk  off 
Cherbourg,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Federal  war  steamer  Kearta^e.  After  the 
condusion  of  the  war,  claims  for  compeaiia- 
tion  for  the  damage  done  by  the  AiahamaviA 
other  cruisers  were  made  against  the  Bxitiah 
government.  After  many  attempts  at  settle- 
ment had  failed,  it  was  arranged,  in  Febaraarv, 
1871,  that  a  joint  commission  should  me^  at 
Washington  to  settle  the  AMama  claiins 
and  other  outstanding  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britsin.  On 
May  8  the  high  joint  commissionerB  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  estaUuhed 
a  board  of  arbitration  for  considering  the 
Alabama  and  simihu'  claims,  "which  are  to 
be  recognised  as  national,  and  are  to  be 
settled  on  the  principle  of  responsibititT  for 
depredations  where  the  government  had  not 
exercised  the  utmost  possible  diligence  and 
caution  to  prevent  the  fitting-out  of  prird- 
teers."  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  a 
question  arose  between  the  two  govemmaits 
as  to  what  classes  of  claims  should  be  rab' 
mitted  for  arbitration.  The  British  gorern- 
ment  was  willing  to  compensate  all  prir-ite 
individuals  for  any  loss  they  might  1liv'«' 
suffered  by  the  action  of  the  misers.  TV 
American  government  demanded,  in  additi^«i 
to  this,  the  costs  of  pursuing  the  privati'tTS 
the  losses  incurred  by  higher  premiums  tor 
insurancc,  and  by  the  prolon^tion  of  thr 
war.  After  a  correspondence,  the  Amerii-ia* 
declared  that  they  could  not  withdraw  fma 
the  case  which  they  had  submitted,  and  th*y 
left  the  responsibility  of  abrogating  *>^<* 
treaty  to  England.  The  tribunal  of  arbt- 
tration  met  at  Geneva  in  December,  t?<Tl. 
It  consisted  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockhum. 
who  was  nominated  by  Kngland,  Mr.  !'■  ^ 
Adams,  W  America,  Count  F.  Sclopis  ^J 
Italy,  M,  Jacob  Staempfli,  by  Switief 
land,  and  the  Viscount  d*Itajnba,  by  Bnzil 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Mr.  Bancroft  1^^^ 
were  appointed  the  agents  respectivfly  <^ 
England  and  America.  The  casr;  and  counts 
case  were  presented  on  April  15,  1872,  aoii 
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the  fisftl  dupiacHi  was  giren  on  September  14 
of  the  Mne  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
tiihaiud  had  detennined  that  the  indirect 
daiou  did  not  conatitute  a  valid  gromid  for 
compemation,  and  should  not  come  within 
the  parriew  of  the  tribonaL  Thia  deciaion 
wu  accepted  by  the  American  government. 
The  tribonal  of  arbitiatian  fomid  unani- 
mooalj  that  Great  Britain  waa  liable  for  the 
acts  committed  by  the  jiUAamaf  **  having 
baled  byomiasion  to  fulfil  the  dntiea  pre- 
scribed by  the  first  and  third  of  the  rnlea 
ettablished  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington."  With  regard  to  the  Oreto, 
afterwards  called  the  Fiaridm,  all  but  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbnm  f  omad  that  Great  Britain 
vas  liable  for  the  acta  committed  by  that 
veaeL  Three  of  the  arbitraton  found  against 
Oreat  Britain  in  the  caae  of  the  SMgnmdoah^ 
on  aoooont  of  the  negligence  ahown  by  the 
authorities  at  Melbonnie  in  permitting  the 
cJaodestine  enlistment  of  men  within  that 
port  With  regard  to  the  tenders,  the  tri« 
banal  Misnimniialy  found  **that  such  tenders 
or  auziliaij  veeacla  being  properiv  regarded 
u  acoeswnesy  must  neoeinarily  follow  the  lot 
of  their  principals,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
•une  deciaion  whidi  applies  to  them  respec- 
tively." With  regard  to  the  other  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  claims,  the  tribunal  decided 
that  partly  Great  Britain  waa  not  responaible, 
Biid  partly  that  they  were  ezoladed  from  con- 
ndemtion  for  want  of  evidence.  They  re- 
jected the  chums  for  eaqioidituie  incurred  in 
the  porsttit  and  capture  of  the  cruisers,  and 
they  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain 
at  16,600,000  dollars  in  gold,  amounting  to 
about  £3,229,166  18s.  4d.  sterling,   tq  3-1 

Oeolfcey,  Archbishop  of  York  (6.  1158  P 
d.  1213),  was  a  natural  son  of  Henry  11.  by  the 
Fair  Rosamond.  In  1173  the  king  procured 
hii  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1191  he  waa  made  Archbishop  of  York.  In 
1174  he  aided  his  father  againat  his  rebellious 
brDthers,  and  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
ChanceUor  about  this  time,  an  office  he  con- 
tjnoed  to  hold  tiU  his  father^s  death.  He  dis- 
tingmahed  himself  greatly  in  the  war  against 
Fiance  (1187 — 89),  and  waa  the  only  one  of 
Hcauy  ll.'s  -children  who  was  present  at  his 
d«ath-bed.  During  Richard  I.*s  absence  from 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  Longchamp 
(q.v.)*  <uid  the  violent  ccmduct  of  tiie  latter  on 
this  occasion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
(iismiswl  from  office.  His  opposition  to  John's 
oppreaaive  taxation  caused  his  banishment  in 
1207,  and  he  remained  in  exile  till  his  death. 
*'  The  affectionate  duty  which  he  showed  to 
his  father,"  says  Mr.  Foes,  *<muat  incline  us 
to  a  favourable  interpretation  of  hia  conduct  in 
the  two  aucceeding  reigns,  and  induce  us  to 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the  irritability  of 
Richard  and  the  overbairingtjrninny  of  John, 
each  of  whom  his  independence  of  character 
and  his  strict  sense  of  justice  would,  though 


in  a  different  manner,  excite.  .  .  He  must 
ever  hold  in  history  the  character  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  an  able  commander,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  an  excellent  son.*' 

QmoiSrttj  cf  Anjoia  («.  iiH,  d.  116I), 
the  father  of  Henry  il.,  was  the  son  of  FuUc 
y.  of  Anjou.  On  the  death  of  the  £mperor 
Henry  Y.,  Henry  I.  determined  to  marry  his 
daughter  Maud  to  Geoffrey,  the  heir  of 
Anjou.  The  match  was,  from  one  point  of 
view,  a  wise  one,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the 
series  of  wars  between  Normandy  and  Anjou 
which  had  raged  for  so  long,  but  the  AngeWn 
match  was  unpopular  with  the  Norman  nobles 
and  prevented  Maud's  being  recognised  as 
queen.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Geoffrey  was 
principally  occupied  with  endeavouring  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  Normandy. 

CkwOtmj  of  Britanny  (b.  1168,  d. 

1186),  a  son  of  Henry  11.  and  fUeanor,  was 
married  when  a  child  to  Constance,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Britanny. 
In  1173  he  joined  his  elder  brother  Henry 
in  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  of  Breton 
independence.  The  conq>iracy  was  defeated, 
and  Henrv  foi^ve  his  sons.  In  1180 
Geoffrey  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Poitevins  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
Richard ;  defeated  in  this  attempt  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Philip  Augusttu^  whwe  be 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  met 
with  his  death  in  a  tournament  at  Paria, 
where  he  wan  accidentally  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  trampled  to  death.  By  his  mar* 
riage  with  Constance  he  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor. 
Lytteltoii,  Htnry  IL 

Oeofftrey  of  MonmoutliC^.  cirea  11 64) 

was  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  whose 
personal  histon'  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
Like  Gtraldus  Oimbrensis,  he  sprang  from 
the  Norman  settlers  in  Wales.  He  was 
Archdeacon  of  Blonroouth,  and  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  to  whom  . 
he  dedicated  his  HisioHa  Britounm.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  8t  Asaph  in  1152,  and 
died  about  1 154.  Of  the  origin  of  his  famous 
History  (first  published  in  1128)  Geoffrey  as- 
serts "  that  his  friend  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  with  him  into  EngLind  from 
Britanny  an  ancient  book  in  the  Breton 
tongue,  containing:  the  historj'  of  this  coun> 
try  from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan 
to  the  year  689."  Geoffrey's  work  was  boon 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  Welsh, 
and  gradually  became  the  great  fountain- 
head  of  romance,  out  of  which  the  poets  of 
successive  gonerations  have  drawn  a  flood 
of  fiction,  that  has  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  our  niedito^'al  literature.  This  work 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  and  a  trans- 
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lation  i»  to.  be  found  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
iMibrary. 

G^oftrej  of  Vantes,  £akl  of  Ma&tsl 

{d.  1168),  was  the  son  of  Qeoffrey  of  Anjou 
and  the  EmpreBs  Maud.  On  the  aoceanon  of 
his  brother,  Henry  II.,  to  the  English  throne, 
he  claimed  the  county  of  Anjou,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Henry  in  1156,  and  to 
relinquish  his  claims  on  the  promise  of  re- 
oei^dng  an  annual  pension. 

George  of  Denmark,  Prxnob  (b,  1663, 

d.  1708),  was  the  second  sonof  Frederick  III.  of 
Deomark  and  Sophia  of  Lttneburg.  On  July 
28,  1683,  he  married  Princess  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  U.  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  the 
claim  of  his  wife  and  himself  to  the  throne 
might  be  preferred  by  James  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  if  they  became  converts  to 
Catholicism  ;  and  George  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  by  the  idea.  The  marriage  was  per- 
haps intended  as  a  blind  to  the  English  Pro- 
testants. When  William  of  Orange  landed 
in  England,  Geoi^ge  deserted  James  at  An« 
dover.  As  man  after  man  joined  the  invader. 
Prince  €^xige  uttered  his  usual  exclamation, 
*  *  Est-il  possible  P  "  «♦  What,"  said  the  king, 
when  he  heard  that  his  son-in-law,  influenced 
by  Lord  Churchill,  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, '*  is  *  Est-il  possible  *  gone  too  ?  After 
all,  a  good  trooper  would  have  been  a  greater 
loss."  Boon  after  the  accession  of  William 
III.,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  offered  to  accompany  William  to  Ireland, 
but  the  offer  was  decuned.  \Vlien  Queen 
Anne  ascended  the  throne,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  position  of  ^*his  wife's  subject."  He  was 
created  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  perform  his  duties.  His 
request  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Dutch 
army  was  disregarded  in  favour  of  Marl- 
borough. In  1702  he  was  compelled  to  vote 
for  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity, 
although  himself  a  notorious  example  of  it. 
In  1707  an  attack  was  directed  against  the 
naval  administration.  The  object  of  censure, 
was,  however,  not  so  much  the  I^ince  as  Ad- 
miral Churchill,  the  brother  of  Marlborough. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  Tories  used 
him  as  an  instrument  to  push  their  interests 
with  the  queen.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
the  Whigs,  in  order  to  procure  the  admission 
of  Somers  to  office,  threatened  again  to 
assault  the  management  of  the  navy.  George 
was  an  exceedingly  incompetent  man.  "  I 
have  tried  him  drunk,"  said  Charles  II.,  "  and 
I  have  tried  him  sober,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  him."  He  was  a  good  husband,  and  Anne 
was  much  attached  to  him. 

Macaulay,  Hi»t  qf  Eiu.;  Ba»iiet,  Bist.  of 
Hi*  Own  Time;  Stanhope.  Reign  of  Qtt««n  Anne; 
Wyon,  Rtign  of  (^ueen  Anne, 

George  Z.  (^.  May  28,  1660,  f. 
August  1,  1714,  d.  June  10,  1727)  was 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  present  Hanoverian 


dynasty.  Prince  George  Louis  was  the  soa 
of  Ernest  Aug^tus  of  Hanovor,  and  Sophis, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Y.,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  1.  of  EnglaniL 
During  his  £&t]^er's  lifetime  he  served  in  the 
Imperial  army  against  the  Turks,  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  and  on  the  Danube,  in  Itabr,  and  oa 
the  Rhine.  In  1681  he  visited  Engund,  and 
in  the  following  year  hia  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  united 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Lixnebu^. 
The  unfortunate  princess  was  divorced  and 
imprisoned,  in  1694,  in  the  oastle  of  Ahldea, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  for  an  intrigue 
with  Count  KOnigsmark.  Qeozge  ancceeded 
his  father  as  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1698.  He 
led  some  auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  (1700^.  In  1702  he  joinri 
the  grand  alliance  against  Fiance.  In  1707. 
at  Marlborongh*8  request,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Imperial  forces.  He  was, 
however,  much  offended  at  the  sugratioii 
that  he  should  divide  his  forces  withPrinee 
Eugene.  When  at  lengtii  he  took  the  field, 
he  failed  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Frsnchd 
Comt^.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  Marlborough.  In  1710  he  resigned 
his  command.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  queen,  protesting  against  tiie  terms  ol 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  After  the  Tories  gained 
the  upper  hand,  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Whig  Opposition,  hut  does 
not  seem  to  have  taiken  any  serious  steps 
towards  securing  the  succession.  He  opposed 
sending  a  writ  to  his  son,  the  Electoral  prince, 
as  Duke  of  Cambridge:  and  answered  the 
queen's  angry  letter  in  submissive  terms.  In 
May,  1714,  he  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  Rss* 
tadt.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  but  did  not 
anive  in  this  country  until  late  in  September, 
and  was  not  crowned  until  Oct.  31 .  He  al  once 
nominated  an  entirely  Whig  ministry.  Hi« 
accession  was  on  the  whole  popular,  although 
riots  broke  out  in  several  of  the  large  towns. 
The  following  year  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion.  The  government  at 
once  took  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
summoning  troops  from  Hanover,  and  aneet- 
ing  the  more  active  Jacobites.  Ormond  s 
attempts  to  land  on  the  English  coast  were  a 
failure.  The  insurrection  in  Scotland  for  a 
brief  period  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
The  English  revolters  were  utterly  defeattMl 
at  Preston,  and  shortly  before,  Mar  had  of- 
fered a  reverse  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  animal 
of  the  Pretender  failed  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  Jacobite  troops,  and,  with  his  fligl^t. 
the  insurrection  may  be  said  to  hare  termi- 
nated. Hie  chief  events  of  the  next  yeu 
were  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  snd 
the  nassing  of  the  Septennial  Act.  IDIln^• 
diately^  afterwards  George,  much  asaintft 
the  wish  of  his  ministers,  insisHd  on  going  t^ 
Hanover,  acoompaaied  by  Stanhope.    Hs  vss 
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with  diffiGnlty  indnoed  to  allow  his  eldest  son 
to  act  as  "  Guardian  of  the  Bealm  and  lien- 
tenant "  in  his  absence.  Negotiations  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  were  at  once  set  on  foot. 
Geoige  insisted  on  an  English  fleet  being  sent 
to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  oppose  the  design  of 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  against  Bremen  and 
Verden,  and  was  anxious  to  declare  war  against 
Rnaaia.  Shortly  afterwards  Townshend,  who 
had  discountenanced  George^s  European  policy, 
was  dismined  from  office,  and  was  followed  by 
Walpole.  In  June,  1717,  the  Triple  Alliance 
between  Eo^and,  France,  and  Holland  was 
conduded.  For  a  brief  period  England  was 
aerioualy  menaced  by  the  schemes  of  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  in  conjunction  with  the 
malcontents  in  France,  in  nvour  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  These  were  thwarted  by  the  death 
of  Charles  in  the  next  year.  Alberoni  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  directed  his  efforts  against  the  Austrians 
in  Italy.  Admiral  Byng  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  Mediterraneoii,  and  Anstria  joining 
the  Triple  AlKancft,  which  thereupon  became 
a  Qaadrnple  Alliance,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Cape  Pasaaro,  wad  Alberoni  fell. 
An  abortive  expedition,  fitted  out  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  to  the  Highlands,  was  one  of 
his  last  efforts.  Sweden  and  Dcnomark  were 
compelled  ti>  desist  from  hostilities,  and,  in 
1720,  Stanhope  had  secured  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
Schism  Act  was  repealed;  but  the  Peerage 
Bill,  a  Whig  measure,  was  rejected  through 
the  influence  of  Walpole,  now  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Dec.,  1719).  The  year  1720 
witneased  the  terrible  downfall  of  the  South 
8ea  Scheme.  The  directors  were  punished ; 
Sunderland  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the 
death  of  Stanhope  left  Walpole  without  a 
rivaL  For  a  brief  period  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  TeriTed ;  but  information  of  Bishop 
.Uterbttry*s  plot  was  given  to  the  English 
irovemment  by  the  French  minister,  Dubois. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a 
year,  sums  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the 
anny,  a  tax  of  £100,000  was  collected  from 
the  Non*juiors,  and  Atterbury  was  forced  to 
l«aTe  the  kingdom.  Soon  afterwards  Wal- 
pole's  jealousy  caused  a  quarrel  to  break  out 
between  himself  and  Carteret;  the  latter 
withdrew  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land (1724).  Then  the  country  was  wildly 
excited  by  the  government  patent  granted 
to  Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  far- 
things and  ha&pence  to  the  amount  of 
£108,000.  Walpole  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  obnoxious  patent.  Great  excitement 
was  also  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  malt-tax 
kemg  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence 
Qpon  every  barrel  of  ale.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  offers  little  interest  in  home  affiiirs. 
Abroad,  Walpole  was  thwarted  by  the  in- 
triguesof  theS^onish  minister,  Baron  Ripperda. 
The  latter  wid^  to  upset  tiie  anangements 


of  the  Congress  of  Cambrai,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  revive 
the  old  connection  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1626,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  with  a  eecret  treaty  arranging  marriages 
between  the  two  houses,  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca.  The  Jacobites  were  very  active 
in  these  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  court.  In 
oppoidtion  to  these  designs  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover  was  signed  by  England,  France, 
and  Prussia.  Kipperda  fell,  but  his  policy 
was  still  continued.  There  was  gn>at  ex- 
citement in  England,  and  a  squadron  was 
despatched  to  blockade  Porto  Bello.  Austria, 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  Prussia,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  her  unpleasant 
position,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris  (Kay,  1727).  At  home,  the 
Opposition  was  vehement  in  its  attacks  on 
Walpole,  and  urged  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke.  Their  intrigues  were  cut  short 
by  the  death  of  George  at  Osnabriick,  on 
June  9,  on  his  way  back  from  Hanover. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  lively  sketch  of  George  l.*8 
character  is  perhaps  a  better  estimate  than 
that  of  some  more  pretentious  writers. 
'*  Greorge  was  not  a  lofty  monarch  certainly  ; 
he  was  not  a  patron  of  the  flne  arts,  but  he 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  not  revenge- 
ful, he  was  not  extravagant.  Though  a 
despot  in  Hanover,  he  was  a  moderate  ruler 
in  England.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to  itself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  live  out  of  it  as 
much  as  he  could.  His  heart  was  in  Han- 
over. .  .  He  was  more  than  flfty  years  of 
age  when  he  came  amongst  us ;  we  took  him 
because  he  served  our  turn ;  we  laughed  at 
his  uncouth  G^erman  ways,  and  sneered  at 
him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what  it  was 
worth ;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he  could ; 
kept  us  assuredly  from  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  C}*nical  and  selfish  as  he  was,  he  was 
better  than  a  king  out  of  St.  Germains,  with 
the  French  king's  orders  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
swarm  of  Jesuits  in  his  train.*' 

Stanhope,  Hwe.  of  England;  Leokv,  Hid.  oj 
England;  HallAm,  Ccn$t.  Sitt, ;  Th9  SUmH 
Paptn;  Coze,  fTaljwl*;  Boyer,  Political  Stat* 
<^ Great  Britain.  rp^  g^  pi 

George  ZI.  (6.  Oct.  30,  1683,  t.  June  11, 
1727,  d,  Oct.  26,  1760),  was  the  son  of  George 
Louis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George 
I.  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate  Sophia  of 
ZelL  In  1706  he  became  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
married  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  spite  of  his 
laxity  of  morals,  he  was  much  attached  to  his 
wife,  and  strongly  influenced  by  her.  He  gp-eaUy 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
arde  (1708).  Towards  the  end  of  1713,  the 
Whig  leaders  proposed  that  his  writ  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge  should  be  asked  for  in  order  that 
he  might  be  present  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the   ministry    in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
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Anne  was  greatly  oAended,  and  although  the 
writ  was  issued,  the  measure  was  given  up. 
In  1714  he  aocompanied  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1716 
the  smouldering  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  his  son  broke  out  into  flame.  The  prince 
insulted  the  Buke  of  Newoastle,  who  was 
present  as  proxy  for  the  king  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  prince's  eldest  son.  George  was 
expelled  from  8t.  James's,  and  his  children 
taken  under  charge  of  the  king.  He  became 
popular  with  the  nation,  and  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  court  and 
ministry.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father's  abseuce  from  England.  In  1719 
8tanhope  and  Sunderland  introduced  the 
Peerage  Bill  as  a  blow  at  his  power  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  But  the 
measure  was  tlirown  out  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Commons.  A  formal  reconciliation 
was  effected  by  Walpole  between  the  prince 
and  the  king  in  1720.  In  June,  1727,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Greorge  ascended  the 
English  throne.  Ilis  reign  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  the  peace  period  to 
the  fall  of  Walpole  in  1 742,  and  (2)  the  war 
period  to  the  death  of  the  king  in  1760.  For 
a  Uttle  while  it  seemed  as  it  Walpole  had 
fallen.  Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  directed  to 
fonn  a  ministry ;  but  Walpole  explained  his 
viowB  on  foreign  policy  to  the  king :  ho  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and 
wisely  offered  to  increase  the  Civil  List. 
Accordingly,  Walpole  continued  Prime  Minis- 
ter, opposed  by  the  Whig  malcontents  whom 
his  love  of  power  had  caused  to  desert 
him,  and  supported  by  a  bought  majority. 
The  difficultieR  with  Spain  were  settled  m 
Nov.,  1729,  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  a 
defensive  alliance  between  England,  Spain, 
France,  and  eventually  Holland.  English 
trade  with  South  America  was  thus  restored, 
and  the  Asiento  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  The  Emperor,  finding  himself 
deserted,  joined  with  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(Slareh,  1731),  which  practically  confirmed 
the  Treaty  of  Seville.  In  this  year,  Wal- 
pole, by  compelling  Townshend,  as  leader  of 
the  Uppor  House,  to  reject  tho  Pension  Bill, 
caosed  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
For  two  years  Walpole  devoted  himself  to 
reforms  at  home.  In  1733  his  excise  on 
salt  was  followed  up  by  a  proposal  for 
a  tax  on  wine  and  tobacco,  and  a  system 
of  warehousing  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
the  Customs.  Such  was  the  unpopularity  of 
the  measure  that  the  minister  whs  compelled 
to  withdraw  it.  Walpole  kept  aloof  from  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
between  the  Empire,  and  France  and  Spain. 
Through  the  mediation  of  PYance  and  Eng- 
land, the  Definitive  Peace  of  Vienna  was 
eventually  signed  in  the  year  1738.  llie  elec- 
tions of  17Ji5  were  •tubbomly  contested,  but 


Walpole  retained  hie  majority.  Bolingbfob 
retind  to  France,  and  the  Prince  of  Wslsi 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Oppoeitian.  la 
1786  Edinbnigh  was  agitated  hj  the  Pofteow 
riots.  In  1787  a  public  qoairel  broke  oal 
between  Gtoorge  and  his  ton  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  prince's  jointure.  The  ministiy 
was  victorious,  but  the  Opposition  lalhed 
round  the  prinoe  at  Norfolk  House.  Shoitiy 
afterwards  the  death  of  the  queeo  deprired 
G^rge  of  a  faithful  wife,  and  Walpole  of  i 
true  friend.  He  retained,  howerer,  his  in- 
fluenoe  over  George.  The  Opposition  attacked 
the  minister's  peace  policy,  the  story  of 
*'  Jenkins's  ear "  was  brought  op  agiisit 
him,  and  the  king  was  eager  for  war  with 
Spain.  Failing  to  carry  their  motion  againit 
Walpole's  convention  with  that  ooontry,  the 
Opposition  seceded  from  the  Hooae.  Wsl* 
pole  was,  however,  forced  to  dablare  vai 
(October,  1739),  rather  than  resign,  and  it 
once  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  The  ezpe> 
ditiona  to  Spain  were  not  suooeasfoL  In  1743 
the  elections  gave  the  government  but  a 
small  majority,  and,  being  defeated  on  the 
Chippenham  Flection  Petition,  Wa^wle  re- 
signed. A  new  ministry,  in  which  sevenl 
of  Walpole's  supporters  had  plaoee,  «u 
formed  under  Wilmington,  formerly  Sir  Spen- 
cer Compton.  On  the  death  of  W^ilmington, 
in  the  following  year,  Henry  Pelham  de* 
feated  Lord  Bath,  the  rival  candidate  for  the 
Plemiership.  Europe  was  now  menaced  b)- 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  Socoeesion  (q.v.). 
Subndies  were  promptly  voted  to  Haiia 
Theresa,  and  an  army  of  30,000  TS^f^i^  and 
Hanoverians  sent  to  the  Low  Countnea.  The 
English  fleet  foroed  the  Neapolitan  king  to 
assume  neutrality.  The  baUle  of  Dettingeo 
(July,  1643),  the  last  battle  in  which  aa  ^• 
lish  king  took  part,  and  in  which  George  du> 
tinguished  himself,  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the 
Fr^ch,  after  ineffectual  negotiations  lor 
peace.  England  joined  Holland,  Aostria, 
Saxony,  and  Sardinia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Worms,  Sept.,  1748,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  connter-league^ 
known  as  that  of  Frankfort,  with  fVance  st 
its  head,  was  soon  formed.  The  French  now 
prepared  an  expedition  under  M«T»|iftl  ^^xe 
to  invade  England,  and  reatore  the  Stuaits« 
but  a  violent  storm  prevented  the  transports 
from  sailing.  There  was  now  a  change  of 
ministry;  Osrteret  being  driven  from  ctffiee» 
and  the  Pelham  administration  ostabHshed 
on  a  **  broad  bottom."  The  system  of  Oer* 
man  subsidies  was  largely  carried  on.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  of  1746  tenni> 
nated  in  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy.  The  same 
year  was  rendered  memorable  in  English 
annals  by  the  invasion  of  Prince  Chariee 
Edward.  [Jacobites.]  He  defeated  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  in  September,  and  mardied 
as  far  as  Derby,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government.  He  then  retreated  into  Soot- 
land,  and  won  the  battle  of  Falkirk  near  by 
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Stirling^  bat  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Culloden,  in  April,  1746,  and  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  Continent.  In  the  midst  of 
this  crisis  the  Pelhams,  failing  to  procure 
the  admission  of  Pitt  to  office,  had  resigned ; 
but,  on  GrenviUe's  failing  to  form  a  ministry, 
they  returned  to  power,  having  gained  their 
point  Abroad,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  not  success- 
foL  At  length  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.T.)  brought  the  struggle  to  a  close,  the 
terms  being  a  mutual  restoration  of  con- 
quests (1748).  Pelham  thereupon  introduced 
an  important  financial  measure,  proposing  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
three  per  cent.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
Reform  of  the  Calendar  in  1751,  and  two 
rears  Liter  by  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act.  A 
bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Jews  was  car- 
ried, but  popular  sentiment  necessitated  its 
repeaL  The  Wesleyans  became  numerous, 
and  exercised  a  reviving  influence  on  religion. 
In  1754,  on  the  death  of  Pelham,  the  incom- 
petent Newcastle  assumed  the  e^vemment. 
*^  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace,"  said 
G^rge  II.  A  new  war  was  breaking  out  with 
France  in  India  and  America,  and  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  on  the  verge  of  beginning.  In 
1756  war  began.  Minorca  was  captured  by  the 
French  owing^  to  the  weak  conduct  of  Admiral 
Byng,  and  Newcastle,  deserted  by  Fox,  was 
obli^d  to  resign.  Pitt  failed  to  form  a 
doable  ministry,  until,  by  a  coalition  with 
Newcastle,  the  ministry  was  constituted 
which  so  gloriously  carried  on  the  war.  Vigo- 
rous measures  were  at  once  set  on  foot  on  the 
Continent.  Austria,  France,  and  Russia 
fought  against  England  and  Prussia.  The 
traditional  policy  of  England  was  truly 
upset.  [Seven  Years'  War.]  A  long  series 
of  expeditions  kept  up  the  fame  of  the 
British  arms.  The  attack  on  Rochefort  was 
unsuccessful,  nor  was  the  enterprise  against 
Looisbourg,  in  America,  attended  witii  better 
results.  Finally,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
beaten  at  Uastcnbeck,  and  surrounded  by  the 
French  at  Kloster-Seven,  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  In  India,  however,  CHve  had 
pained  the  great  victory  of  Plassey.  In  1768, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  appointed 
commander  in  the  place  of  Cumberland. 
After  his  victory  at  Crefeld,  a  large  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  assist  him.  The  expeditions 
against  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo  were  pro- 
ductive of  little  result.  In  America  the 
English  took  LiOuisbourg,FortDuquesne,  and 
Twxmderoga.  The  year  1759  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  our  history.  In  January, 
(loree,  in  Africa,  was  captured;  in  June, 
Ouadalottpe.  In  August  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick gained  a  great  victory  at  Minden,  and 
Sfived  Hanover ;  in  September  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  defeated  the  French  off  Lagos ;  in 
October,  Wolfe  died  before  Quebec  ;  in 
November,  Hawke  defeated  Conflans  off 
Quiberos.    In  India  the  siege  of  Madras  was 


laised,  and  Coote  took  Wandewadi.  The 
great  victories  of  Frederick,  in  the  following 
year,  may  be  said  to  have  concluded  the  war. 
At  the  moment  of  prosperity,  George  died 
suddenly  on  October  25,  1760.  Lord  Stan- 
hope's estimate  of  his  character  is  that 
"  he  had  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,  except 
personal  courage  and  justice.  Avarice,  the 
most  unpiincely  of  all  passions,  sat  unshrined 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  bosom  .... 
Business  he  understood,  and  transacted  with 
pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  far  too  Hano- 
verian in  his  poUtics,  nor  wholly  free  from 
the  influence  of  his  mistresses.  But  his  reign 
of  thirty -one  years  deserves  this  praise,  that 
it  never  once  invaded  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
nor  harshly  enforced  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown ;  that  its  last  period  was  illumined  by 
the  glories  of  Wolfe  and  of  Chatham;  and 
that  it  left  the  dynasty  secure,  the  constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and  the  people  prosperous." 

Stan  hope,  Hial.  of  England;  Lecky,  HuC.  of 
Bngland;  Macaolaj,  Ssaaya;  Hervey,  Memoin 
of  tkt  Baiffn  of  Qwrg4  if. ;  Dodinirtoii,  Diarv ; 
Moraoe  Walpole,  Memoir* ;  Waldegraye,  Me- 
moira;  Southey.  W  ^  We9Uy.      j-g,  j.  l.] 

Ctooi^  III.  (^.  June  4,  1738,  t.  Oct. 
25,  1760,  d.  Jan.  20,  1820)  was  the  son  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Oeorge  II.  His  father  died  in  1761, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  clever  mother, 
a  princess  of  Saxe-Ootha,  and  of  Lord  Bute, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Anti- 
Whig  principles,  set  forth  in  Bolingbroke's 
J(iea  of  Patriot  King,  After  a  love  af&r  with 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  which  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  George  married,  in  1761,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  the  king  set 
himself  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whig 
houses.  By  the  aid  of  the  '*  king's  friends," 
Pitt  was  driven  from  power  (1761),  and  his 
policy  reversed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763). 
The  incompetence  of  Lord  Bute,  however, 
postponed  the  triumph  of  Tor^nsm,  and 
Oeorge  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious 
administrations  of  George  Grenville  (1763), 
and  of  Rockingham  (1766).  At  length  Pitt, 
now  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  broken  with  the 
Whigs,  consented  to  come  to  the  king's  rescue, 
but  a  nervous  disorder  soon  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  the  administration  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king  all 
the  while  steadily  pursuing  his  policy  of 
breaking  up  party  ties,  and  so  making  su- 
preme the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  pc- 
secution  of  Wilkes  was  made  a  personal 
question;  but  the  king  was  as  yet  popular, 
and  tiie  unconstitutional  conduct  of  the 
government  excited  little  indignation  outside 
London  and  Middlesex.  At  last,  in  1770,  ten 
years  after  his  accession,  Greorge  found  him- 
self in  a  ]>08ition  to  appoint  Lord  North 
Prime  Minister,  and  for  twelve  years  personal 
government  obtained  in  England,  the  Premier 
being  nothing  more  than  a  passive  instrument 
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in  the  hands  of  his  sovereign.  They  were 
years  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  At  home  the 
royal  influence  was  used  unscrupulously  to 
further  particular  measures  and  to  browbeat 
the  Opposition,  appointments  in  the  army 
were  tampered  with,  and  the  business  in  Par- 
liament controlled.  Abroad,  the  policy  of 
coercing  the  American  colonies  continued  in 
locordance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  lung, 
was  at  first  extremely  popular  in  England, 
nor  did  opinions  beg^n  to  change  until  the 
declaration  of  war  had  been  followed  by  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  struggle  (1778). 
Then  North  wished  to  resign  in  favour  of 
Lord  Chatham,  but  George  declined  to  *'  pos- 
sess the  crown  under  shackles ;"  and  by  the 
death  of  the  great  statesman  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  left  free  to  carry  on  the  "  king's 
war,"  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  numerous  resignations  of 
his  colleagues.  The  storm  was,  however, 
gathering  to  a  head;  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster in  America ;  at  home  the  sullen  discon- 
tent of  the  masses  found  expression  in  the 
dangerous  Oordon  Riots ;  there  was  a  strong 
demand  for  economical  reform ;  Mr.  Dunning 
moved  his  famous  resolutions  against  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  crown.  G^rge 
attempted  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  by  nego- 
tiating through  Lord  Thurlow  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  he  was  checkmated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Ckmiwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  North 
resigned  in  March,  1782.  Once  more  the 
king  was  placed  under  the  hateful  thraldom 
of  tiie  Whigs.  During  Kockingham*s  brief 
second  ministry,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  though  he  found  Lord  Shelbume 
more  pliable,  the  powerful  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North,  formed  in  1783,  came  into  oflKce 
with  the  express  determination  to  break  the 
royal  authority.  George  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  against  the  government.  By 
a  most  unconstitutional  use  of  his  personid 
influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  procured 
the  rejection  of  Fox^s  East  India  Bill,  minis- 
ters  were  dismissed,  and  after  Pitt,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  had  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nation  by  his  gallant  struggle  against  the 
majority  in  the  Commons,  Parliament  was 
dissolved  in  1784,  and  the  elections  resulted 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  crown  over  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
reign  the  king  bad  been  able  to  override 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  again  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  long  lease  of  power 
checked  only  by  the  fact  tluit  his  minister 
was  not  a  mere  servant  like  Lord  North.  A 
period  of  considerable  material  progress  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Pitt's  excellent  adminis- 
tration gained  for  the  crown  much  popularity 
unchecked  by  the  king's  well-known  dislike 
to  parliamentary  reform.  It  was,  however, 
a  time  of  much  misery  to  the  king,  who  was 
distressed  by  the  irregularities  of  his  sons, 


and  who  in  1789  became  afflicted  with  that 
mental  aberration  of  which  symptoms  hid 
appeared  soon  after  his  accession.  At  fiist 
he  was  made  considerably  worse  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  court  doctors,  but  under  Uu 
skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Willis  he  rapidlj 
recovered,  and  on  April  23  personally  at- 
tended the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Fkul's. 
His  popularity,  which  was  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  distrust  with  which  the  heir 
apparent  was  regarded,  was  at  its  height 
when  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution 
frightened  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Whi^ 
malconten^  as  well  as  the  mercantile  and 
propertiea  classes,  into  lending  their  suppoit 
to  the  throne.  It  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
upper  classes  that  the  king  and  nis  minister 
entered  upon  that  course  of  repression  of 
opinion  which  tended,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  make  the  lower  orders  espouse  the 
new  gospel  of  democracy.  It  is  unneoeasarx 
to  describe  in  detail  Pitt's  splendid  efforts  to 
keep  together  the  European  coalition,  which 
opposed  such  a  wavering  front  to  the  deter- 
mined progress  of  the  French  arms.  The 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  nation,  added  to 
the  sufferings  produced  by  bad  harvests  and 
depression  of  trade,  rapidly  made  the  war 
very  unpopular,  and  with  it  the  king,  who 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob  when  he  went  to 
open  Parliament  for  the  autumn  session  of 
1795.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  continued, 
though  Napoleon  had  appeared,  and  though 
the  victories  won  by  English  seamen  could 
not  atone  for  the  defeats  experienced  by  Con- 
tinental generals.  In  1800  a  lunatic  named 
Hatfield  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
shoot  the  king.  Onoe  more  England's  weak- 
ness was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  Pitt 
wished  to  stave  off  rebellion  by  emancipating 
the  Catholics.  The  king  refused  to  agree  to 
such  a  measure,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  finding 
the  minister  determined,  he  was  forced  to 
accept  his  resignation  (March,  1801).  The 
shoclc  to  George  was  so  great  that  it  orooght 
on  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity,  from  wmch 
however,  he  soon  recovei^ed.  Ktt's  suc- 
cessor was  Addington,  who  was  a  secoml 
North  in  point  of  subservience ;  he  was  en- 
abled to  conclude  the  short-lived  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  March,  1802,  but  few  believed  it 
to  be  real,  least  of  all  the  king.  War  «as 
again  declared  in  May,  1803,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  urging  forward  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  preparations  that  were  being  made 
to  resist  the  French  invader,  that  the  king 
became  once  more  a  prey  to  madness.  He 
rallied  to  discover  that  both  the  people  and 
Parliament  were  weary  of  the  incapacity  of 
Addington,  and  clamouring  for  the  return  of 
Pitt  to  power.  Negotiations  were  opened;  Pitt 
wished  to  form  a  ministry  on  a  broad  basis,  bat 
the  kine  declined  to  admit  Fox,  whom  he 
personally  disliked,  and  a  government  wa» 
at  length  created  of  a  completely  Tory  oolonr. 
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It  carried  on  the  struggle  against  Napoleon 
with  indifferent  sacceas  until  1806,  when 
Pitt  died,  the  news  of  the  yictory  of  Trafalgar 
being  insufficient  to  rescue  him  from  the 
dejection  caused  by  the  defeat  of  Aujbterlitz. 
Again  the  king  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Opposition,  and,  sorely  against  his  ^vill, 
wu  compelled  to  accept  Fox  and  Gbenville 
as  leaden  of  a  wide  *' Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents." 

Grenville,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Fox, 
attempted    to    bring   forward  the  CathoHu 
claims  again,  in  the  form  of  a  small  measure 
for  the  relief  of  officers  in  the  army  an4  navy. 
It  was  about  to  become  law,  when  ifte  king, 
akimed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
(Addington),  and  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  Duke  ol  Portland  to  form  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  his  wishes,  called  upon  the 
ministers  to  drop  the  bill.    They  obeyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  drew  up  a  minute  reserving 
their  right   to  revive  the    question.     This 
George  denred  them  to  withdraw,  and  to  give 
him  a  written  engagement  that  they  would 
never  offer  him  any  advice  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic  concession.    With  great  propriety 
they  declined  to  give  any  such  pledge ;  they 
▼ere  promptly  d^missed  and  replaced  by  a 
ministry  nominally  led  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
hind,  and  really  by  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval. 
A  dissolution    resulted  once   more   in  the 
national  ratification  of  the  sovereign's  unoon- 
stitutional  action  (1807).  This  was  the  king's 
final  triumph.  The  ministry,  of  which  Spencer 
Perceval  became  the  head  in  1809,  was  sup- 
ported by  too  large  a  majority  to  be  over- 
thrown  by  any  amount  of  blundering  in  its 
dealings   with    America,    and  gained  some 
credit  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
talents  of  Wellington  in  Spain.     In  1811 
the  reign  came,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  an  end.    The  health  of  George  III.,  which 
had  been  gravely  affected  by  the  Mlure  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion,  broke   down  after  the    death  of    the 
PriiLceas  Amelia,  and  he  became  hopelessly 
insane.    For  nine  more  years  he  lingered  on 
mad,  blind,  and  melancholy,  but  the  glories  of 
the  PeninBularWar  andof  Waterloo,  as  well  as 
the  social  misery  that  followed  the  downfall 
of  NapoleoHy  have  little  to  do  with  a  king 
vho,  if  in  fidl  mental  vigour  would  certainly 
have  identified  himself  with  the  praise,  and 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  his  share  of  the 
blame. 

It  is  impoaaible  to  give  an  exhaustiTe  list  of 
tli«  aathoritie*  for  this  looff  and  important  reign. 
Tt»  geoerttl  histories  are  tnoae  of  £ord  Stanhope 
<to  1783),  of  Kr.  Lecky,  of  MasMv  (1745-1802), 
and  of  BLaniec  Martinoaa  (from  1800).  For  con- 
atitotional  bi«torj,  see  S<r  E.  May's  Const.  Hift. 
Tbcx«  are  many  good  biofrraphies  of  great  statea- 
B»ea.  0.g.,  Pttt,  by  Lord  Staohope  and  Tomline ; 
Ckatkoim,  by  Thickenj;  SMburiK,  by  Lord  £. 
Pitsnanrioe :  Fom,  by  iArl  Bnaaell ;  Th9  Early 
HiM.  of  Vox,  by  Kr.  O.  O.  Trevelyan ;  PrroMal, 
bjr  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole ;  Burfci,  by  Mr.  John 
Mor1«y;  Omning,  hy  Bell  and  Stapleton.  Of 
BwaoifSa  correqpoadwice,  he.,  the  moat  im- 


portaat  are  those  of  HoroM  ITiUpoU  and  Roeh- 
Midfkam;  the 6r«a«iU« Papers;  theiiucklaiid  Cor- 
rMpoHdinMi  Buckingham's  Mfmoirt  0/ ifcf  Cmirt 
and  Cabtn«tf  of  Qtvr^  IIL  ;  Jesse,  M«meirt  nf  tJk« 
UJ^  and  Riig%  of  Gtorge  III.;  Malmesbary'a 
Comtpondtnet ;  the  Comwallia  Conr<«pond«ne« ; 
CorrMpond0ne»  biliotm  th§  King  and  North  (pab. 
W).  See  also  the  LttUn  of  Junims  Bnrke, 
Irorb;  Brooghan,  Hidorieal  8k§tehi  Tko  A%- 
nual  EtgiUtr;  Cobbetf  a  ParltanMntonr  flui. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

G«org6  XV.  (6.  Aug.  13,  1762 ;  s.  Jan. 
29,    182();    d.    Jan.     26,    1830)    was    bom 
upon  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
acceasion  of  the  house  of  Brunswidc     The 
education  which  his  parents  gave  him  was  of 
so  strict  and  dull  a  kind  that  it  would  have 
caused  any  boy   of  spirit  to  revolt.    The 
coldness   and  tedium  of   his  father's  court 
developed    quickly  the   worst   side    of    the 
prince^  character.    At  twenty  he  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert, 
whom  he  privately  married,  a  marriage  void  by 
reason  of  the  Ro^^  Marriage  Act ;  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  would  have  cost  George  the  throne, 
as  Mrs.  Fits-Herbert  was  a  Boman  OathoHc. 
On  his  attaining  twenty-one  his  father  had 
settled  on  him  £60,000  a  year ;  the  revenues 
of    the   Duchy  of    Cornwall  amounted    to 
£12,000 ;  and  Parliament  voted  him  £30,000 
to  start  with,  and  the  same  amount  to  pay  off 
his  debts.    Within  a  year  his  debts  amounted 
to  £160,000.    The  king  added  £10,000  to  his 
allowance,  which  only  served  to  encourage 
his  reckless  extravagance.    In  the  hope  that 
it  might  come  into  power  and  so  help  him, 
he   allied   himself   closely  with  the  Whig 
party,  which  his  father  hated.    The  action 
of  Fox  in  1788  with  regard  to  the  Begenc^ 
Bill   raised    his    hopes   of    improving    his 
position ;  but  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
king's  recovery.    The  Whigs  were  evidentlY 
a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon;  and  Pitt  with 
inexorable  coldness  refused  to  help  him  in 
any  way.    The  prince  was  thus  thrown  back 
on  his  father;  and  the  king  insisted  on  his 
marriage.      He  was   engaged    in    countless 
intrigues;  and  to  settle  down  into  wedlock 
was  utterly  distasteful  to  him.    Yet  it  was 
his  only  chance  of  clearing  himself  from  his 
embarrassments;    and    in   1796    Parliament 
undertook    to   discharge   his   debts,    which 
amounted  to  £660,000,  on  his  marriage  with 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  whom  Greorge 
III.  had  selected  as  an  eligible  wife  for  his 
son.    The  prince  was  drunk  when  he  married 
her,  and  before  nine  months  passed  by,  had 
openly  separated  from  her,  to  return  to  his 
old  habits  of  vice  and  profligacy.  The  prince 
continued  to  affect  an  attachment   to  the 
Whigs  and  their  political  principles,  and  in 
the  meantime  lived  the  life  of  a  rockless 
debauchee,  day  by  day  disgusting  his  friends 
by  his  faithlessness,  and  alienating  the  people's 
affections  by  the  unconcealed  profligacy  of  his 
life.     In  1803  Addington's  government  had 
the  boldness  to  procure  an  addition  of  £60,000 
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to  his  income.  In  1811  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  accept  the  regency  on  terms 
which  he  did  his  best  to  have  modified.  But 
his  conduct  had  disp^isted  his  best  friends,  the 
Whigs,  who  now  b^pui  to  see  him  in  his 
true  colours.  Finding  that  nothing  wasXo  be 
got  from  them,  he  deserted  them  in  a  moment, 
accepted  the  regency  on  the  terms  proposed, 
and  retained  Perceval  as  Prime  Minister. 
His  heartless  conduct  to  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  increased  his  unpopularity. 
He  kept  her  in  absolute  bondage  till  long 
after  the  period  when  most  girls  are  thought 
fit  to  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  life ;  and,  when  she 
refused  to  accept  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
the  Begent  had,  for  his  own  selfish  reasons, 
chosen  as  a  husband  for  her,  she  was  again 
relegated  to  the  same  course  of  treatment. 
But  the  people  devoted  all  the  loyalty, 
which  they  were  prepared  to  give  to  any 
decent  monarch,  to  the  piincess,  and  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief  when  she  died, 
shortly  after  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg.  In  1817  the  feeling  of 
the  people  made  itself  felt  by  publicly  insult- 
ing the  Regent  on  his  way  back  from  opening 
Parliament.  The  result  of  the  outrage  at 
the  time  was  merely  the  adoption  by  the 
ministry  of  repressive  measures,  and  an  even 
bitterer  hatred  of  the  Regent  among  the 
people,  which  was  destined  to  be  brought  to  a 
head  soon  after  his  father's  death,  when  he 
acceded  to  the  throne,  by  his  prosecution  of 
the  queen  (1820).  George  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  He  had  set 
spies  to  watch  her,  and  they  had  got  up  a 
case  against  her.  Whether  the  queen  was 
guilty  or  not  the  nation  cared  little ;  their 
feeling  was  that  they  would  never  tolerate 
the  king's  divorce  from  a  woman  who,  if  she 
had  slipped,  had  been  driven  into  error  by  his 
own  brutality.  The  ministry'  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  case,  and  the  queen's  death 
ended  the  matter.  Without  his  father's  virtues 
George  IV.  had  as  narrow-minded  a  horror 
of  change  as  the  old  king  himself.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country  he  had  not  the  moral 
strength,  or  even  the  obstinate  courage,  which 
had  enabled  George  III.  alwaj's  to  gain  his 
point.  In  deference  to  the  king's  conscientious 
scruples  Pitt  had  consented  to  waive  the 
Catholic  questi on .  The  notion  of  consdentious 
scruples  influencing  George  IV.  was  nothing 
short  of  ludicrous.  He  too,  however,  refused 
to  submit,  whereupon  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  offered  their  resignations.  They 
were  accepted,  but  before  the  next  dav  the 
king  had  reflected  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  form  another  ministry,  and  that  his 
father's  old  threat  of  retiring  to  Hanover 
would  be  only  too  gladly  received  by  the 
nation :  he  surrendered  and  wrote  to  them 
a  note  begging  them  to  remain  in  office,  and 
allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way.  Little 
more  than  a  year  after  this  event  he  died, 
•'the  victim  to  a  complication  of  diseases, 


which  had  made  his  later  years  mifierable." 
Mr.  Walpole  has  shortly  summed  up  tbe 
character  of  George  IV. :  "  He  was  a  bad  son. 
a  bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  subject, 
a  bad  monarch,  and  a  bad  friend."  The  odjj 
merit  which  the  historian  can  attribute  to 
him  is  faint  praise  of  the  moftt  damning  kizui; 
it  is  that  his  vices,  his  unpopularity,  and  lii« 
weakness  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  oi 
reform  than  all  the  piety,  religion,  and  con- 
scientiousness of  his  father. 

Lord  Malmesburj,  Ktmoin  ;  G.  Rose,  IHam ; 
The  Londonderry  Correttponden-e ;  FitzgenU's 
lAfe  of  Qoovge  IV.;  Lord  Colcfaeatec.  ISar^; 
Duk«  of  BuckiDgham,  Mwm.  </  the  Cvmgt  tfVft 
Regency;  Stapleton,  George  Canniam  ewt  ku 
Timeg;  Jesse.  Kern.  ofOtorgeltl. ;  Bldon'i  Lif*: 
Peel's  Memoirs ;  Tonge,  Life  of  Lord  Liverfoei ; 
Walpole's  England  from  2S1&;  Aliaon,  Bi4.  ^ 
Euroi»€,  ^   ja.  a] 

Georgia.    [Colokies,  America^.] 
Gerberoiy  Thb  Battlb  op  (1080),  wu 

fought  between  William  tlie  Conqueror  and  his 
eldest  son  Hobert,  who,  aided  by  the  French 
king,  sought  to  establish  himself  aa  Duku  ui 
Normandy.  The  action  was  a  slight  one,  oai 
Robert  ha\'ing  unhorsed  and  wounded  ki* 
father,  expressed  penitence  for  hia  rebcUiuo, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

Oermanatowiiy  The  Battle  of  (Oct  4, 
1777),  fought  between  Washington  and  Lord 
Howe  at  Gennanstown,  on  the  SchnyUdli 
River,  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  Eoirlish 
held  Gennanstown  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
which  they  had  recently  occupied.  Washing- 
ton attacked  them  with  great  BUKCon  at  the 
first  outset>  but  a  panic  seized  his  raw  and 
disorganised  army,  and  they  fled,  leaving  tbe 
English  in  possession  of  the  town. 
Bancroft ;  Gkurdon. 

Oermaniui.  St.  {d,  44«),  was  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inritM 
over  to  Britain  to  combat  Pelagianism.  Thif 
he  successfully  did,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity those  British  tribes  which  still  re- 
mained heathen.  Encouraged  by  him  thf 
Britons  won  a  bloodless  victory  over  the  com- 
bined Picts  and  Saxons  known  as  the  AIlolc» 
Victory  (q.v.).  The  best  date  for  his  visit  t*> 
Britain  is  A.n.  429.  The  dedication  ut 
several  churches  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  him 
attests  the  memory  of  his  visit. 

Bede.  Hint.  Eedee.,  i.,  ch.  xx. ;  Constsattiu. 
8.  Oermani  Vita. 

Oertmydanbarg,    The    Coktkkksct 

AT  (1710),  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  t>> 
bring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  a 
close.  The  seat  of  the  negotiations,  which 
were  begun  on  the  side  of  France,  wu 
moved  from  the  Hague  to  Gertruydenbeir. 
a  village  at  the  mouih  of  the  Waal  Th' 
Dutch  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  prv* 
vious  year,  viz.,  the  resignation  of  the  whi4*< 
of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  rostoraticA 
of  Newfoundland  to  England,  should  N- 
enforced,  with  the  terrible   conditioii   thst 
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Loaifl  thould  asift  in  ^'ecting  his  giaadBon 

from  Spaio.    This  the  Irrench  king  declined, 

althoagh   he    olfered    a    monthly    Bubaidy 

towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  alliea. 

Althongh  this  point  waa  waived,  the  oppo- 

ution  of  Aoatria  and  Savoy  to  these  terms  of 

peace  necessitated   the  continuation  of  the 

war.    [Spanish  Successzox,  Wak  of  the.] 

Stanhope,  lUign  qf  i4u$0n  Ann*  ;  Wyon,  SUvgn 
•/  Vm«ii  Ann*, 

GervBoe  of  Canterbnzy  was  a  monk 
of  Christ  Church,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
the  Kijigs  of  Eugland,  1122—1200,  and  a 
lustoiy  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
down  to  Hubert  Walter  (1205).  Gervase  is 
a  laborious  and  trustworthy  writer. 

Oervase  o£  Tilbnry,  an  historian  of 
the  thirteenth  centur)',  whose  career  as  a 
wandering  scholar  is  very  interesting,  was 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Otto  IV.,  and 
Wiis  made  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries 
by  him.  Bale  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  his 
writings,  bnt  the  only  one  published  and  of 
importance  is  De  OtiU  Impertaiibua. 

Gesitll  (oomp«nion)  was  the  old  English 
Word  for  the  Latin  eonut.  Tacitus  gives  as 
a  description  of  the  primitive  eotnitatua  of  the 
old  Gennan  king.  The  comitea  were  his  per- 
fcooal  dependants,  fighting  his  battles,  living 
in  his  house,  and  wholly  occupied  in  his 
j*T\'ice.  The  position  was  coveted  by  the 
mr^t  noble  youth  of  Germany.  As  the 
c'iutitatut  reappears  in  England,  the  increased 
dignity  of  the  king  has  immeasurably  in- 
iifas^ed  the  distance  between  him  and  his 
cimpanions  in  arms.  He  now  gives  dignity 
and  imxwrtancG  to  his  followers.  The  gesith 
becomes  the  thcgn;  the  companion  the  ser- 
vant. The  ro3*al  gesiths  are  strongly  marked 
out  from  the  gesiths  of  the  ealdorman  or 
bishop,  who  are  merely  his  retainers  or  wards, 
ritimately  ha^e  grants  of  folkland  reward 
tbe  cervices  of  the  faithful  thegn.  [Thegn.] 
A  new  nobility  of  service  ultimately  develops 
from  the  eownUtttu.  Extinct  on  the  Continent, 
the  eamUaiu»  becomes  in  England  a  chief 
worce  of  feudalism.  The  hu»earU  of  Canute 
ipproduce  the  earlier  gesiths  of  the  heptarchic 
kings.  The  gwihcundnum  was  a  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  gesith,  and  ennobled  by  his 
service. 

OlMHfj  to  Bohmld's  QmHw;  Tadtna,  Q^r- 
iM»i« ;  StiU>hs,  Gonae.  Hwt. ;  Kemhle,  fikuoiu  in 
'EnjlanA, 

Gesta  Stephani  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  embraces  the  period  from 
113.5  to  1180.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
contemporary,  and  is  verj'  interesting  for  the 
picture  it  affords  of  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
rbign. 

GllilnuSy  The,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
province  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Candahar. 
The}'  are  a  fine  muscular  race,  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  musket,  sword,  and  knife,  and 


characterised  by  an  intense  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, the  rewilt  of  centuries  of  rapine  and 
petty  warfiure.  They  have  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  every  invader,  and 
have  never  submitted  to  the  rulera  of  Cabul 
or  Candahar,  but  have  continued  with  per- 
fect impurdty  their  hereditary  profession  of 
levying  black-mail  on  all  who  tiaversed  their 
mountains. 

MaUeson,  AfyhanMtmi, 

OhuBni,  The  Siege  of  (Jan.  21,  1839). 
This  great  fortress  was  strong  by  nature  and 
by  art,  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high  and  a  wet  ditch.  During  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  was  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  Hyder  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Muhomed.  The  Englibh 
battering  train  had  been  left  behind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  break  the  walls  with  the 
few  six-  and  nine-pounders  which  had  accom- 
panied them.  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
however,  for  a  large  bribe,  turned  traitor  and 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  defences.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  gate,  and  then  rush 
into  the  fortress.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  packed  in  bags,  were  conveyed  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  gate  and  successfully 
exploded.  The  massive  gate  was  shivereo, 
and  masses  of  masonry  ilew  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th  Light  Infantrj- 
rushed  in  with  the  storming  party  over  the 
debris,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  who  were 
hastily  assembling  behind  the  breach,  and  a 
mortal  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  some 
hours.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  British 
ensign  floated  over  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni, 
which  was  thus  won  with  a  loss  of  180  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officers. 
[AjroHAif  Wars.] 

Awn.  Beg. ;  Eaje,  Afghan  War. 

Gibb0t  Sutts  was  a  camp  of  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1798,  on  the  Curragh  or  racecourse 
near  that  place.  Sir  James  Duff  advanced 
on  it  from  Limerick,  and  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender,  but  by  some  accident  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  troops,  fearing 
treachery,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
killed  360  of  the  rebels  (May  26,  1798). 

Gibraltar^  &  promontory  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  in  the 
Spani^  province  of  Andalusia,  llie  natural 
strength  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean— attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  date.  From  712  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom  it 
was  again  retaken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1333. 
In  1410  the  rock  was  taken  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada,  and  in  1462  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was 
formally  annexed,  1502.  In  1704  a  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  Sir 
George  Kooke,  compelled  the  governor,  the 
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HarquiB  de  Salines,  to  surrender,  and  Gibraltar 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  sustaining  a  well-conducted 
siege  in  1705.  In  1713  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  so  important  a  position. 
In  1718  Stanhope  was  almost  induced  to 
surrender  what  he  regarded  as  of  little  value 
and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  peace  with 
Spain.  In  1720  a  projected  attack,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Leda,  came  to  nothing,  and 
in  1727  the  Count  de  U  Torres  and  20,000 
men  also  foiled  to  take  the  rock.  In  1767 
Pitt  was  willing  to  surrender  the  rock  if  the 
Spaniards  woiUd  help  in  the  recapture  of 
Minorca  from  the  f^nch;  but  they  per- 
severed in  neutrality,  and  in  1761  joined  the 
Family  Compact  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  desire  to  win  it  back.  The  most  famous 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  one  lasting  from  1779 
to  1783,  bv  a  combined  force  of  Spaniards 
and  French,  which  was  successfully  with- 
stood by  the  English  under  General  Elliot, 
i^terwards  Lord  Heathfield ;  a  siege  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modem 
warfare.  The  English  were  more  than  once 
reinforced  or  revictualled  by  sea;  but  the 
investment  continued,  and  a  very  severe 
bombardment  and  powerful  floating  batteries 
were  tried  in  vain  against  it.  The  possession 
of  Gibraltar  gives  England  a  commanding 
attitude  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  the  continued  presence  of  a  large  mari- 
time force  on  that  sea.  The  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  military  governor.  As 
a  **free  port**  Gibraltar  is  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive smuggling. 

Uartin,  Britiah  Colonut ;  Drinlrwatdr,  Siege  of 
OUbraltar;  Presoott,  Ferdinand  and  laobMlaj 
Stanhope,  Reign  qf  Queen  Anne. 

OiiEardy  William  {d,  1129),  was  Chan- 
cellor under  William  I.,  William  II.,  and 
Henry  I.,  and  held  the  office  no  less  than 
five  times.  During  Henry's  quarrel  with 
Anselm  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, but  refusing  to  be  consecrated  except 
by  the  archbishop,  he  was  deprived  of  lus 
office  and  banished  (1103).  The  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  the  king  having  at 
length  been  settled,  Gifiard  was  consecrated 
in  1107.  He  introduced  the  Cistercians  into 
England,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Church. 

Gifford,  Gilbert  {d,  1590),  a  Jesuit,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  dexterous,  subtle, 
and  many-tongued,"  was  induced  to  turn 
traitor  to  his  ^ends  by  Walsingham's  bribes. 
The  treasonable  correspondence  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  passed  through  his  hands  for  de- 
livery, and  copies  were  taken  by  him,  and  sent 
at  once  to  Walsingham.  By  this  means  the 
Babington  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the 
details  of  every  Catholic  plot  made  known  to 


the  ministers  almost  as  soon  as  conceived.  He 
went  to  Paris  after  the  arrest  of  the  Babington 
conspirators,  and  died  there. 

Gilbert,  Sm  HtMPHREY  (d.  1639,  d.  1583), 

a  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Baldgh  and 

nephew  of  Catherine  Ashley,  by  whom  he  wai 

introduced  to  the  notice  of  Queen  EHssbeth, 

first  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the 

expedition  to  Havre,  1563,  and,  subsequently, 

wasinadeGk)veniorof  Munster.  IntheFiuiu* 

ment  of  1671  Sir  Humphrey,  as  member  bs 

Plymouth,  supported  the  royal  pnxogaHn 

against  the  attacks  of  the  Wentworths;  four 

years  later  he  published  his  discourse  to  prore 

a  passage  by  the  North- West  to  Cathaia  ubl 

the  East  Indies.     In  1678,  having  obtaineil 

from  Elizabeth  a  patent  empowering  him  to 

take  possession  of  any  unappropriated  lands  be 

might  discover,  he  sailed  to  North  Americt, 

but  returned  without  accomplishing  anything- 

In   1583  he  again  set  out  on  a  voyage  ot 

discovery,  and  took  possession  of  Newfoimd^ 

land,  but  whilst  on  his  return  was  lost  vith 

all  his  crew.     He  has  been  described  as  '*th« 

worthiest  man  of  that  age." 

Haklnyt;  Lives  <tf  BaUigX ;  Wood,  Atlimt 
Qxonieneee,  ed.  Bliss. 

Gilbert.  Lord  of  Galloway  {d,  1185},  vu 
the  son  of  Fergus.  On  tiie  capture  of 
William  the  lion  at  Alnwick  (1174),  he  at 
once  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Galloirtj, 
in  conjunction  with  Uchtred,  his  brother, 
whom  he  subsequently  murdered.  On 
William's  release,  a  sort  of  recoodlistitHi 
was  effected,  though,  in  1184,  we  find 
Gilbert  harrying  the  Lothians. 

Gildas  {b.  616  P  d.  670  ?)  is  aaid  to  hsn 
been  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Moani 
Badon,  and  to  have  become  an  eodesisitit. 
In  660  he  retired  to  Armorica,  bat  is  nid  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  and  to  hare  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  GlastoDbory 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ik  Eseidio  BrUtb^ 
nuBj  which  is  our  sole  oontemporaty  anUtarity 
for  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain.  The  pencd 
that  it  embraces  extends  from  the  Bona 
conquest  to  the  year  660,  bat  it  is  only  itv 
the  latter  part  that  the  work  is  of  iny 
original  value.  It  is  rather  a  piece  <d  inJd 
and  exaggerated  declamation  onforoed  hj 
historical  examples  than  a  real  history.  It 
contains  few  facts,  and  those  obscurely  <* 
rhetorically  put.  Gildas  has  been  publidbed 
by  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  m 
the  Monumenta  Sistorica  BriUmnica,  A  ttv»- 
lation  of  his  work  will  be  found  in  Boha'f 
Antiquarian  Lihrary, 

CKllespie,  Georgb  (h.  1613,  d,  164S),  a 
prominent  minister  in  Scotland,  one  of  th^ 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  Charles  L  B»i 
Episcopahanism,  was  appointed  one  of  th- 
four  representatives  of  the  Scotch  Qiureh  «! 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  which  he  U*^ 
a  very  prominent  part     He  was  Hodent^ 
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of  the  Geneial  Attembly  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  TigorouswritingB  all  uj^eld  strong 
FresbjtenanisaL, 


BsRNAitD  (b,  1617,  d.  1583),  rector 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  was  descended  from 
ft  good  WestmonSand  family,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  In  early  life  of  consenratiye 
reb'gioQB  views,  he  yet  accepted  the  changes 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  preached  before  that 
monarch.  But  he  left  Eoghind  for  some 
time  for  theological  study  on  the  Continent, 
and  returning,  was  made  by  his  uncle  Tun- 
stall— restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Durham  by 
Mar>' — ^rector  of  Houghton-le-8pring.  Ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  heresy,  the  opportune 
death  of  Mary  left  him  in  safety.  He  refused 
Elizabeth's  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
and  laboured  at  Houghton  till  his  death. 
His  piety,  aeal,  hospitality,  and  liberality 
made  him  a  model  parish  priest,  and  a  bright 
example  of  pzactical  religion  amidst  the  arid 
controT-ersies  of  a  period  of  revolution. 

Garleton,   Life  o/  OQpiti,  In  Wordsworth's 
BfHmtulioal  Btography. 

QHxejf  son  of  GiUemartin,  aided  Thomas, 
natoral  son  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  seize  Galloway  (1233).  Defeated 
vith  great  loss  by  Hacintagart,  Earl  of  Boss, 
Gilioy  and  Thomas  made  a  second  attempt  in 
the  following  year.  Overwhelmed  by  num- 
b<^  however,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
after  a  brief  imprisonment  recovered  their 
liberty. 

.Gin  Aet,  Thb  (1736),  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Jelcyll,  in  order  to  check  the 
dmnkenness  of  the  lower  orders.  He  ad- 
vocated a  prohibitive  duty  of  20s.  on  every 
gaOon  sold  by  retail,  and  £50  yearly  for  a 
licence  to  every  retailer.  The  measure  was 
disliked  by  Walpole,  who  inserted  a  clause 
that  £70,000  should  be  granted  to  the  king 
to  compensate  him  for  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  Civil  List.  The  Act  was  ropealed 
in  1743,  it  being  found  that,  though  no 
lieenoe  was  obtained  and  no  duty  paid,  gin 
was  publicly  sold  in  the  streets ;  and  a  new 
biU  was  framed,  by  which  "  a  small  duty  per 
gallon  was  laid  on  spirits  at  the  still  head, 
and  the  price  of  licences  reduced  to  20s." 
Although  the  bill  was  vigorously  attacked 
bj  Hervey  and  Chesterfield  in  the  Lords,  it 
paased  by  a  large  majority. 

CKpnes  in  Snglaad.  The  gipsies 
first  appeared  in  England  in  1514,  and  in 
Scotland  rather  earlier.  In  1531  an  Act 
baniahed  them  from  England,  and  in  1541 
from  Scotland,  under  pain  of  death.  Henry 
ym.,  as  a  milder  measure,  shipped  some 
gipsies  to  Norway.  A  statute  of  1562  made 
interoonrse  even  with  gipsies  felony  ;  and,  in 
1592,  five  men  were  hung  at  Darham  *'  for 
being  Egyptiana"  Not  till  1783  was  the 
Aii  of  1592  repealed.  In  Scotland,  there  are 
esses  of  executions  ol  gipsies  for  no  other 


crime  than  their  origin  in  1611  and  1636. 
But  the  treatment  of  uiose  unlucky  wanderers 
was  mild  in  England  as  compared  with  the 
Continent. 

Xncydopcnlta  Britmmie<kf  sxt.  *'  Oipsiea." 

Oiraldiu  CamliMiLsis  {h.  1 147,  d.  1220] 

was  the  literary  name  of  Gerald  de  Barry,  the 
most  famous  writer  and  literary  adventurer  of 
his  age.  Closely  cormected  with  the  Norman 
families  who  had  conquered  South  Wales,  the 
nephew  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Nesta,  the  "  Helen  of 
Wales,"  Giraldus  was  bon;  at  his  father's 
castle  of  Manorbier  near  Tenby.  A  younger 
son,  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  David's  imder  the  eye  of  his 
uncle  the  bishop.  After  a  brilliant  career  at 
the  rising  university  of  Paris,  Giraldus  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Brecon  in  1172.  He 
plunged  with  characteristic  ardour  into  a 
long  series  of  quarrels  with  his  fiock;  he 
reformed  the  irregular  payment  of  tithes; 
informed  against  the  married  clergy,  and  in 
1176  persuaded  the  chapter  of  St.  David's 
to  make  him  his  uncle's  successor  to  that  see. 
The  disfavour  of  Henry  II.  annulled  the 
election,  and  Gerald  in  di^n^st  went  back  to  his 
studies  at  Paris ;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
become  Bishop  of  St.  David*s  was  the  steady 
object  of  his  ambition,  though  his  efforts  to 
obtain  that  end  were  uniformly  fruitless. 
Appointed  administrator  of  the  see  by  the 
ait^bishop  in  1184,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
chaplain  to  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  and,  after 
rejecting  Irish  bishoprics,  writing  his  Topo- 
graphy  of  Ireland^  returned  in  1188  to 
accompany  and  chronicle  Archbishop  Bald- 
win's crusading  itinerary  of  Wales.  He 
kept  about  the  court  till  1192,  was  again 
elected  to  St.  David's  and  defeated  f^ter 
five  years  of  litigation  in  1203,  and  spent  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  the  retire- 
ment of  mortified  ambition.  As  illustrating 
the  life  of  a  Norman  settler  in  Wales,  a 
scholar,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  courtier,  Gerald's 
career  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  his  own 
copious  accounts  of  his  doings  give  us  ample 
if  untrustworthy  materials  for  its  study.  As 
the  historian  of  the  Conquett  of  Ireland, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  of  Walee, 
he  has  given  us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  these 
countries  than  any  other  medieeval  writer. 
But  Gerald,  though  clever  and  quick-sighted, 
was  quite  unscrupulous,  both  in  his  literary 
and  clerical  careers. 

The  works  of  GiraldiuCsmbrensis  are  printed 
in  the  BoUt  Series  (7  vols.),  with  introductions 
by  J*  S.  Brewer.  There  8i«  lires  of  Gerald  in 
Jones  and  Freeman's  flistory  of  St.  David's :  in 
vol.  i.  of  Brewer's  edition  of  his  works :  ana  by 
Sir  B.  C.  Hoare,  who  has  translated  the  livM- 
rarium  Cambna.  rm   j,   rp-i 

Gixig  {d,  896),  the  son  of  Dungal,  was 
associated  with  Eocha,  son  of  Run,  in  the 
government  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  (878 — 
889),  and  afterwards  with  Donald,  till  896. 
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He  is  the  hero  of  many  stories,  which  rest, 
however,  for  the  most  part  on  slight  authority. 
He  is  said  to  have  freed  his  couutry  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  to  have  over-run  Lothian,  and 
to  have  subjugated  Ireland ;  while,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  privileges  conferred  on 
the  monks  of  St.  Andrews,  he  has  been  called 
"  the  Liberator  of  the  Scottish  Church." 
Skene,  CeiUio  Scotland, 

GiflOra,  Ths  Trbatt  op  (1113),  between 
Henry  I.  and  Louis  VI.  of  France,  by  which 
Louis  resigned  his  claims  of  overlordship 
over  Britanny,  Belcsme,  and  Maine,  and 
proctically  gave  up  William  Clito. 

GinstmiailL  A  noble  Venetian  family, 
one  of  whom  was  Venetian  ambassador  in 
the  early  part  of  Henry  VIIL*s  reign,  and 
from  whose  despatches,  as  usual  with  his 
class,  much  is  to  be  learnt  of  the  history  of 
that  time. 

Oladstona,  William  Ewabt  (ft.  1809), 
the  son  of  Sir  J.  Gladstone,  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  was  bom  in  that  city,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  and  a  senior 
studentship.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1832 
as  member  for  Newark,  in  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  interest,  and  as  nominee  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  soon  distin- 
g^shed  himself  as  an  orator.  In  1836  Feel 
made  him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  short-lived  administration.  In  1841 
he  was  made  by  Peel  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint, 
an  office  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Colonial 
Secretaryship,  on  the  eve  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Kejccted  by  Newark  for 
his  adhesion  to  Free  Trade,  he  was  returned 
for  Oxford  University.  Peel's  ministry  soon 
fell,  and  1^1  r.  Gladstone,  like  all  the  other 
Peelites,  atoned  for  his  fidelity  to  his  leader 
by  exclusion  from  office  for  several  years. 
They  (the  Peelites)  could  hold  office  neither 
under  Whigs  nor  Tories.  He  utilised  his 
leisure  in  literary  activity  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Italian  question.  In  1852  the  hybrid 
ministr^*^  of  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  power, 
and  Mr.  Gladatono  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Driven  into  resigpnation  by 
^Ir.  Roebuck's  motion,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  Crimean  War,  he  accepted  from  Lord 
Derby,  in  1858,  the  post  of  Lord  Com- 
missioner to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  recom- 
mended their  union  with  Greece,  which  was 
effected.  In  1859  he  was  again  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  liord  Palmerston. 
A  series  of  famous  budgets  established  his 
reputation  as  a  financier.  His  now  avowed 
Liberalism  led  to  his  rejection  at  Oxford  in 
1865,  and  he  was  returned  for  South-west 
Lancashire.  The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  beginning  of  more  stirring  times. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  became  leader  of  the 
House    of    Commons,    and    introduced   the 


Reform  Bill  of  1866,  which  led  to  tiie  defeat 
of  the  government;  but  the  Irish  Cbnnli 
agitation  soon  brought  them  back  into  office. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  lAncaahiie  smt, 
finding  another,  however,  at  Greenwich.  In 
December,  1868,  he  became  Premier  of  the 
ministry  which  disestablished  the  Iii^ 
Church,  passed  the  first  Land  Act^  refonoed 
the  aimy,  and  abolished  religious  taste  is 
the  Universities.  Resigning  in  1874,  Hr. 
Gladstone  was  out  of  oflioe  until  1S80. 
W*ithdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  he  displayed  great  litenzy 
activity  in  many  directions.  In  1880  ht 
resumed  office  as  head  of  a  new  liboftl 
administration. 

Bomett  Smith,  Uf»  ^  Olodsf oii«. 

OlaaiiSf  Ladt,  a  sister  of  the  Esrl  d 
Angus,  widow  of  John  Lyon,  Lord  of 
Gliunis,  and  wife  of  OunpbeU  of  Repocsth, 
was  burnt  at  Edinbur^  1537,  on  a  durfre 
of  conspiring  to  poison  James  V.  and  to 
restore  the  Douglases  to  their  former  power 
in  Scotland. 

Olamormn  Treaty.  Thb.    Charles  U 

in  1644,  unable  to  turn  the  Cesaation  to  the 


advantage  he  had  expected,  and  OniKRide 
being  unwilling  to  grant  more  to  the 
Catholics,  sent  Lord  Herbert,  mn  of  the- 
Man^uis  of  Worcester,  to  Ireland,  creatine 
him  at  the  same  time  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
promising  him  the  dukedom  of  Somerset 
lie  was  entrusted  with  a  commissioo  sealed 
with  the  king*s  pri^'ate  signet,  dalcMl  Man^ 
12th,  1644,  at  Oxford,  authorising  him  to 
grant  all  the  Catholics  might  demand,  if  ther 
would  send  over  10,000  men  to  his  ud. 
Glamorgan  arrived  nt  Kilkenny  in  1645,  sod 
concluded  a  public  and  a  secret  treaty  vith 
the  Catholics.  By  the  first  the  demands  that 
a  Catholic  deputation  had  made  at  Oxford  in 
1644  were  granted.  These  were:  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Catholic  disabilities  of  Po^-nkip' 
Law,  a  general  amnesty,  and  a  perif^d  of 
limitation  for  all  inquiries  into  the  titles  d 
land.  The  secret  treaty  granted  to  the 
Catholics  the  public  exercise  of  their  relipoo 
in  all  churches  not  actually  in  posse^vioD  ol 
the  State  Church;  in  return,  10,000  imt: 
under  Glamorgan  were  to  join  the  kioj?  ic 
England,  and  two  •  thirds  of  the  churck 
revenues  were  to  be  set  aside  to  provide  fu 
their  pay.  This  secret  treaty  waa  discowivd 
among  the  papera  of  the  Catholic  Archbisbi>p 
of  Tuam,  on  his  repulse  from  before  Slijrn> 
After  this  discovery,  January  29,  164C  ii»e 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  two  Hou9i« 
denying  that  Glamorgan  had  any  mob 
powers;  he  wrote  to  Ormonde  in  the  ssm^ 
strain.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  howevfr. 
that  Glamorgan  only  i^lfiUed  the  king's 
instructions. 


Clarendon,   BUi,    erf   tiU 
Hi$t.  of  Eng. ;  lUllain,  Com^L  MiaL 

Olaavilly  Ranulf  db,  a  fiunons  jodi^ 
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atateasan,  and  admimstrator  of  Henry  II.*b 
nigiL  In  1174  he  did  more  than  anyone 
elae  to  mve  the  north  from  the  revolt  of 
leudtl  barons  and  the  Soottiah  invasion.  He 
BQoceeded  Bichard  de  Lacy  as  Justiciar  in 
1160,  and  continued  in  office  till  Henry's 
death.  Richard  L  disphiced  him  from  office 
and  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  had  paid  the 
enonnoQS  fine  of  £15,000.  This  was  the  end 
of  his  career.  As  an  author,  Glanvill's 
treatise  Dt  LtgihuB  et  Qmmteiudiniku  Anglue, 
Beems  to  have  been  composed  about  1 181.  It 
is  of  great  importance  as  the  earliest  treatise 
on  i^Iiah  law,  and  throws  much  light  on 
many  refonns  of  Henry  U.,  of  which  other- 
visa  we  should  know  very  little.  It  has 
been  printed  more  than  once,  and  critical 
extiacta  are  to  be  found  in  Stubbs's  Select 
Ck^rteri, 

Glasgow  owes  its  origin  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  by  Kentigem,  the  apoatle 
of  Strathdyde  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
beome  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  town 
which  grew  up  round  the  see  was  in  the 
domain  of  the  bishop.  In  1450  Bishop 
Tombull  founded  the  university.  In  1491 
Uie  see  was  made  an  archbishopric.  Alone 
of  the  Scotch  cathedraU  the  church  survived 
the  Reformation.  In  1638  a  famous  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  accepted  the  Covenant. 
The  Treaty  of  Union  first  gave  Glasgow  im- 
portance as  a  port,  b^  opening  to  Hcotland 
the  colonial  trade.  Smoe  then  the  town  has 
rapidly  increased.  It  rivaUed  Bristol  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  and,  when  that  was  diverted  by 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  Glasgow 
indastry  took  new  channels.  At  last  Glas- 
gow became  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
of  Scotland,  whOe  the  improvement  of  the 
Clyde  made  it  the  first  port. 

GlaniteSy  Thb,  were  members  of  a 
Scotch  sectarian  body,  that  originated 
about  1730,  when  its  leader,  John  Glam,  was 
driven  from  his  parish  by  the  General  As- 
Bembly  for  a  heresy  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Glass  taught  the  "  voluntary  principle  "  for 
the  first  time  in  Scotland,  and  his  system  of 
charch  government  was  practically  congre- 
gational. Robert  Sandeman,  one  of  Ghuw*s 
followers,  gave  another  name  to  the  sect  and 
dutingmshed  it  by  his  doctrine  of  faith  as 
" bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth."  The  public 
worship  of  this  small  sect  is  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

Glastonbnzy  Abbey  is  perhaps  the 

only  religious  foundation  in  England  which 
biu  kf'pt  up  ita  existence  from  Boman  times. 
IHsmisang  the  fable  of  its  foundation  by 
J'o<q)h  of  Arimathaea,  we  have  sufficient 
("vid^nce  that  it  existed  long  before  Ina's 
conquest  of  that  region  brought  it  under 
English  sway ;  it  was  famed  as  the  burying- 
T»Ia<»  of  Arthur,  and  was  much  frequented 
by  Irish  pilgrims  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick. 


After   Ina's   second   foundation,    Dunstan's 

famous  reformation  and  introduction  of  the 

Benedictine  rule,  is  the  next  great  event  in 

the  history  of  the  abbey.     The  church  was 

rebuilt  by  Bunstan,  Herlewin  and  Henry  II. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was 

a  long  struggle  between  the  Bishop  of  Bath 

and  the  monks,  who  eventually  succeeded  in 

securing  the  independence  of  their  abbey.     It 

became  very  rich.     Its  last  abbot.  Whiting, 

was   hung  by  Henry  YIU.  on  the  top  of 

Glastonbury  Tor. 

William  of  Halmeabnir,  Ds  ArdiqmiaiibH»  Gloa- 
ioheMM  Bccitna^  gives  the  legend  of  its  origin. 
"ProueAinM  of  Somenel  ArchaologieQl  Society  i 
Yfvnusr,  BiMtory  of  Qlaetcnhury. 

OlenCOiniy     AlBXANUEB      CrNKINOUAM, 

Eahl  op,  taken  prisoner  at  8olway  Moss, 
was  one  of  the  '*  Assured  Lords,*'  but, 
with  the  others,  he  threw  over  Henry 
VIII.  in  1644.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
alliance  against  Queen  Mary  fur  a  time,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  received  back  into 
the  royal  favour.  In  1567  he  was  named 
one  of  the  Coimcil  of  Hegency. 

OleiLOVim.  William  Cuxwinohak,  Eabl 
OF,  received,  in  1663,  a  commission  from 
Charles  II.  to  raise  troops  in  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  After  having  collected  a  force  of 
Highlanders,  Glencaim  was  replaced  by 
General  Middleton,  who,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  Scotland,  giving  plaoe  to 
the  original  leader. 

Ol61LC06y  Thb  Massacre  of  (Feb.  13, 
1692),  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  civil  war  continued  to 
smoulder  in  the  Highlands  for  severdl  years 
after  the  death  of  Dundee.  The  management 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  and  Viscount  Stair, 
their  head,  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, while  the  younger,  the  Master  of  Stair, 
was  Secretary  for  Scotland.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  promising  pardon  to  all  who 
before  Dec.  31,  1691,  should  swear  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  exinting  government. 
Maclan  of  Glencoe,  who  dwelt  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine,  near  the  south  shore  of  Loch- 
leven,  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  take 
the  oath  as  late  as  possible.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  went  to  Fort  William,  but,  finding  no 
magistrate  there,  he  had  to  go  to  Inverary, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  Jan.  6th.  This 
delay  gave  his  enemies,  the  Campbells,  a 
pretext  for  destroying  him.  Argj'le  and 
Brcadalbane  plotted  with  the  Master  of  Stair. 
William  was  not  informed  that  Maclan  had 
taken  the  oath  at  all.  An  order  was  laid 
before  him  for  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  were  the  words,  **  It  will  be  proper  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves.'*  The  excuse  usually  ad- 
vanced for  William,  that  he  signed  the  order 
without  reading  it,  is  probably  true,  but  it  is 
at  best  a  lame  one.    The  order  was  remorse- 
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leflftly  executed.  A  band  of  aoldien  was 
sent  to  the  glen,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  Macdonalds.  At  last,  on  a 
given  day,  the  passes  having  been  stopped  by 
previous  arrangementi  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
their  entertainers.  A  failure  in  the  plan  led 
to  the  escape  of  many.  But  the  houses  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  stolen,  thirty-eight  men 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  perished  of  want 
or  cold  on  the  mountains. 

Mamalay,  Hid.  ^tfEnglond. 

Qlendower,  Owbn  (or  Olyvdwb;  more 
accurately,  Gltkdtfbdwt  ;  called  in  his  own 
time  OwAiN  af  G&uffydd)  [b,  1364,  d.  1416  f), 
was  reputed  a  descendant  of  Llewelyn,  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales.  He  ixiherited 
considerable  estates  in  Merioneth,  and,  coming 
to  London,  entered  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  subsequently  became  squire  to  Bichard  II., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1387.  In  1399 
he  was  captured  with  the  king  at  Flint 
Ckstle,  but  permitted  to  retire  to  his  own 
estates.  Lord  Grey  of  Buthin,  one  of  the 
lords  marchers,  secured  some  of  his  lands, 
and  0wen*8  appeal  to  the  Parliament  was 
disregarded,  and  Lord  Grey  received  grants 
of  other  possessions  belonging  to  him.  In 
1400  Owen  took  up  aims,  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  burnt  the  town  of 
Ruthin,  and,  bursting  into  the  marches, 
destroyed  Oswestry  and  captured  several 
forts.  The  Welsh  repaired  to  him  in  thousands, 
and  the  strong  Edwardian  castles  of  Conway, 
Ruthin,  and  Hawarden  soon  fell  into  lus 
hands.  He  repulsed  three  formidable  armies 
led  against  him  by  Henry  IV.  in  person,  and 
in  1 402  was  crowned  at  Machynlleth.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  by  him  was  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  ^oung  Earl  of  March, 
which  led  him  to  enter  mto  a  treaty  with  the 
Mortimers  and  Perdes  having  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  Henry.  This  alliance  was 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
Glendower  continued  the  contest ;  and  official 
record  remains  of  many  acts  that  prove  the 
reality  of  his  power  in  Wales.  He  displaced 
the  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  appointed  a 
partisan  oi  his  own;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  was  his  ambassador  to  the  French 
king,  with  whom  ho  made  a  treaty  in  1404. 
Receiving  aid  from  France  and  Scotland,  he 
captured  many  English  towns  and  castles,  and 
at  one  time  penetrated  with  his  forces  as  far  as 
Worcester.  In  perpetual  inroads  he  harried 
all  the  marches  in  a  most  merciless  way. 
Twice  Henry  had  some  success  against  him, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  his  subjugation ;  and 
several  years  after,  when  about  to  embark  on 
his  exp^tion  against  France,  he  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him, 
offering  him  free  pardon  twice.  But  Owen 
never  submitted,  and  probably  died  about 
this  time,  though  there  is  nothing  certain 
known  as  to  the  date  or  place  of  his  death. 

Brovurhim,   flouM  qf  Lanoaai^r:  WilUams, 


Olanelgf    Chablbs    Gkaht,    Losd  (i 
1780,  d,  rSoe),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Ciiarles   Grant,  for   many  year*  M.P.  fer 
Inverness-shire.    He  was  educated  at  Ha;- 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  entered  IVln- 
ment  as  member  for  Montrose,   1807.    H« 
represented  Montrose  from  1807  to  1818,  and 
Inverness-shire  from    that   date    till   1835. 
From  1819  to  1822  he  was  Chief  Secretaiy 
for  Ireland;  from  1823  to  1827  Vice-Preei- 
dent,  and  from  1827  to  1828  President,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    From  1830  to  1834  he  vai 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  from  1834 
to  1839  Secretary  to  the  Coloniea.    But  \hi 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  fatal  to  his 
reputation,  and  resulted  in  his  rewignstion. 
Lord  Glenelg  approved  of  Lord  Burh&m's 
fiunous  ordinance,  the   gist    of   vdiich  mt 
that  those  of  the  rebels  who  had  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt   and    submitted  to  the 
Queen's  pleasure  were  to  be  sent  off  to 
Bermuda,  but  under  constraint,  and  poniahed 
with  death  if  they  returned.    The  ordinaan 
was  disallowed;  Lord  Durham  was  recalled, 
and  Lord  Glenelg,  as  having  approved  of  his 
conduct,  resigned.    From  this  tune  he  retired 
from  public  life.    He  was  the  last  of  the 
Canningites. 
Ann.  R0g. 

Olenfrnin,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1604],  wn 
fought  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  resultea  in  a 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  kmg^a 
forces  at  the  hands  of  the  Macgrcgoi*  w 
other  dans. 

OlenliTet,  Tub  Battlb  of  (October  4, 

1694),  was  fought  near  Aberdeen,  botweeo 
the  forces  of  James  YI.,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  rebellious  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  ErroL  The  rebels  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  were  well  armed  and  ««U 
led,  and  completely  defeated  AT^'le*s  troope. 
losing  only  one  man  of  note,  Gordon  of 
Auchendoun,  one  of  the  subsmbeis  of  the 
Spanish  Blanks. 

Qlmn  Xaliire,  Thb  Baitlb  of  (1580\ 
was  fought  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  Loni 
Grey  de  Wilton  here  suffered  a  severs  re- 
pulse from  the  Irish  septs.  Sir  Peter  Ouvw, 
a  distinguished  officer,  was  among  the  slain 

Olenmarreston,  Thb  Battlb  or  (Mo- 
reston  Water  flowing  from  the  Pentland  HillsX 
was  fought  in  638.  Donald  Breo,  King  oi 
Dalriada,  was  defeated  by  the  Angle& 

Olonoaster  was  an  old  Roman  station, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  British  caoip, 
Caer  Gloui.  It  quickly  became  a  tovn 
of  the  English,  for  Bede  speaks  of  it  a«  t 
noble  city.  In  879  a  monastery  was  loondM 
here,  reduced  in  1022  by  Bishop  Wnl&tan  to 
the  Benedictine  rule.  It  was  a  frequent  smt 
of  Courts  and  Gemots.  In  1641  it  ««« 
erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII. ;  sod 
as  such  was  united  in  the  present  oentaiT 
with  the  see  of  Bxistol  (1836). 
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GloncMter.  Pkikaob   of.     Bobert,  a 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  created  Earl  of 
Irlouoester,  1109,  on  lus  marriage  with  Mabel, 
daaghter  and  heirew  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
lord  of  Gloucester.    Hia  son  William,  who 
died  1183,  transmitted  the  title  to  his  three 
daughters:  first,  throagh  the  youngest,  Ha- 
vide  (or  Isabel),  to  her  successive  husbands, 
John,  afterwarda    King   of   England,    and 
Geoffrey Kandeville, Earl  of  Essex;  then  to 
the  issue  of  her  eldest  sister,  Mabel,  who 
married  the  Count  of  Evrenx ;  and  finally  to 
the  second  sister,  Amicia,  who  married  6il- 
1>ert  de  CLtre,  Earl  of  Hereford.    Three  gene- 
rations of  the  De  Clares  were  Earls  of  Glou- 
cester, until  the  widow  of  the  last,  Johanna, 
d;uighter  of  Edward  L,  oommunicated  the 
honour  during  her  lifetime,  to  her  second 
husband,  Ralph   de  Monthermer.      On   his 
death,  in  1307,  the  earldom  descended  to  her 
eon,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  killed  at  Bannockbum, 
vhoee  second  sisier,  Margaret,  married  Hugh 
of  Aadley,  created  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1337. 
At  the  latter's  death,  ten  years  later,  the  title 
vas  presumed  to  be  extinct :  it  was,  however, 
rerived  in  1397,  in  favour  of  Thomas,  Lord 
l^espenoer,  son  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
befoie-named  Margaret.    Thomas  was,  how- 
^▼er   degraded   in  1399,  when  his  honours 
became  forfeit.     In  the  meanwhile,  1385,  a 
dukedom  of  Gloucester  had  been  created  for 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward 
III.,  who  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum- 
phrey.   The  latter  died  childless  in    1399. 
Afterwards  three  several  prinoes  of  the  blood 
were  created  dukes  by  this  title,  none  of  whom 
left  issue;    namely  (1)  Humphrey,  son   of 
Henry  lY.,  mordered  in  1446;  (2)  Richard, 
brothei    of   Edward    iV.,    and    afterwards 
Hog,    and    (3)    Henry,   youngest   son    of 
Charles  1.    There  was  a  plan  in  1717—18  of 
reriring  the  dukedom  in  fttvour  of  George  I.*s 
p^dson,  Frederick,  afterwards   Prince    of 
Wales ;  but  this  never  took  effect.  Frederick's 
younger  son,  William  Henry,  however,  was 
created  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh, 
in  1 764,  and  the  peerage  lasted  until  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  thia  prince's  son,  WiUiam 
Frederick,  in  1834. 

Kiooljw,  Sittmie  Patagt;   Clark,  Th§   Land 
9f  Morgan  in  Ar^UBoUtgieal  Journal. 

O'lomcester,  Robert,  Earl  of  (<f.  114  7), 
(utoral  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  great  sup- 
(•ortcr  of  the  claims  of  his  half-sister  Matilda 
^tJ^unst  Stephen.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
Fitz-Hamon,  and  so  added  the  lordship  of 
frlamorgan  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

Gloueaster,  Gilbbut  ob  Clarb,  Earl 
»P  (6.  1243),  son  of  Earl  Richard,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Leicester,  after 
hia  father's  death  in  1262,  but  soon  held 
iloof ;  and  though  fighting  with  Montf ort  at 
L^WGS,  quarrelled  with  the  king  in  the  course  of 
1^5,  joined  Prince  Edward,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Evesham.    He  kept  on  good  terms 


with  Edward,  whose  daughter  Johanna  he 
married  in  1290.  His  ordinary  capacity, 
however,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  great 
position  he  aspired  to  occupy. 

Oloncaster,  Richard  db  Clarb,  Earl 
OF  (d.  1262),  the  leader  of  the  baronial  party 
under  Henry  III.,  acted  at  first  in  conjunction 
with,  but  afterwtods  in  opposition  to,  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Like  the  more  aristocratic 
party  of  the  baronage,  he  neither  understood 
nor  sympathised  with  Montfort' s  far-reaching 
aims,  and  never  quite  forgave  his  foreign 
origin. 

Oloncester,  Gilbert  db  Clarb,  Earl 
OF  {d,  1314),  son  of  Earl  Gilbert  and  Johanna, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  took  the  side 
of  Gaveston,  his  brother-in-law,  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Ordainen,  being  elected  by  co- 
optation  from  the  royalist  side,  and  endea- 
voured more  than  once  to  prevent  civil  war. 
He  was  slain  at  Bannockbum.  He  was  the 
last  of  his  line,  and  his  estates  fell  to  his 
three  sisters,  whose  husbands'  rivalries  take 
up  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  Edward 
II.*b  reign. 

OlonCMter,  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
DuKB  OF  (b,  1355,  d.  1397),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  TIL  He  served  in  the  Frendi 
wars,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1381 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
The  unpopularity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  caused 
by  his  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  in  favour  oi  a  court 
policy,  and  his  subsequent  absence  from 
England  during  his  fruitless  expeditions  to 
Spain,  made  Gloucester  the  natural  leader  of 
the  constitutional  opposition.  His  chief  aim 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  aggrandisement, 
though  the  misgovernment  and  extravagance 
of  the  king  gave  him  sufficient  excuse  for  in- 
terfering. The  heavy  taxation  demanded  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  gave  Glouces- 
ter the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  in  1386  he 
threatened  the  king  with  deposition  unless  he 
consented  to  the  impeachment  of  his  chief 
minister,  De  la  Pole,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  regency.  Richard  con- 
sented for  the  time,  but  attempted,  directly 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  raise  a  force  and 
assert  his  independence.  But  Gloucester  was 
superior  in  strength,  and  the  king's  friends 
were  either  executed  or  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  Gloucester  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  Merciless  Parliament,  and  practi- 
cally ruled  the  kingdom  till  1389,  when 
Richard  declared  himself  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  assumed  the  government 
himself.  By  John  of  Gaunt^s  influence  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  Gloucester 
and  the  king,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly 
enough — though  Gloucester  held  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  court — till  1397,  when  Richard 
suspected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  Gloucester  was  plotting 
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Against  him.  The  duke  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Calais,  where  he  died,  being  pro- 
iMihly  murdered  by  the  king^s  orders.  It  is 
said  that  before  ms  death  he  confessed  that 
he  had  been  conapiring  against  the  king. 

Btubba,  CwBt.  Hwt.;   Wallon,  Bichardll.; 
PaoU,  Bngliseh4  QttehiekU, 

Gloucester,  Huxphust,  Dukb  op  {b. 

1391,  d,  H47),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Henry 
lY.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
1414,  and  took  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  Y.'s  reign,  being  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  On  his  death-bed  Henry 
appointed  him  regent  of  England  during  his 
son's  minority,  but  Parliament  refused  to 
allow  this,  and  a  council  of  regency  was  ap- 
pointed with  Bedford  as  I^tector,  and  in  his 
absence  from  England,  Gloucester.  By  hisrock- 
leas  folly  in  marrying  Jacqueline  of  liainEult, 
and  prosecuting  her  claims  in  Hainault  and 
Zeahmd,  Gloucester  did  much  to  alienate  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  English,  while 
his  attempts  to  gam.  a  foreign  principality  for 
himself  were  fruiUesa.  In  1426,  Gloucester's 
quarrel  with  Beaufort  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued with  temporary  reconciliation  during 
the  whole  of  his  lifetime.  The  bright  spot  in 
Gloucester's  character  was  his  affection  for 
his  brother  Bedford,  who  was  frequently  able 
to  restrain  his  folly  and  recklessness.  After 
Bedford's  de^th,  lus  opposition  to  Beaufort 
became  more  and  more  violent,  Gloucester 
representing  the  war  party,  popular  in  Par- 
liament and  the  nation,  while  Beaufort  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  which  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  Council.  It  was 
the  old  struggle  of  the  court  and  constitutional 
parties  in  another  form.  The  trial  and 
conviction  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  second 
wife,  was  a  great  blow  to  Gloucester's  in- 
fluence, and  this  was  still  further  injured, 
when  in  1442,  Henry  YI.  came  of  age,  and 
the  protectorate  was  at  an  end.  Suffolk  sup- 
planted Gloucester  as  the  chief  ad\aser  of  the 
crown,  and  in  1447  Gloucester  was  accused  of 
treason.  The  merits  of  the  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  upon ,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Gloucester  may  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  himseU  king,  but  on  this  point  there 
is  no  evidence.  At  all  events,  Gloucester  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  Fob.  18,  1457,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  and  placed  under  arrest,  and 
five  days  after  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  chagrin,  or 
have  been  the  work  of  some  person  who  hoped 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court 
party,  or  it  may  (m  popular  legend  asserted), 
have  been  caused  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
tc  connect  it  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  it 
arose  from  natural  causes.  As  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester  deserves  high  praise. 


but  his  public  and  private  career  alike  are 
stained  with  grievous  errors,  and  bis  in* 
fluence  on  English  politics  was  only  mischie- 
vous. Still,  he  was  popular  with  the  liteniy 
men  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  with  thi* 
people  for  his  advocacy  of  a  spirited  fomgo 
policy.  From  these  causes  he  was  known  ^ 
the  "  good  Duke  Humphrey." 

Stubbi,  Const  Hiatorv ;  Brougham,  Hsmi  V 
XanoaaUr. 

OloncesteTy  Hembt,  Dxtkji  of  [h.  1639, 
d.  1 660) ,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  From  the  place  of  hU 
birth  he  is  often  known  as  Henry  oif  Oat]an<k 
Charles,  just  before  his  execution,  had  an 
interview  with  his  young  son,  in  which  he 
made  him  promise  not  to  accept  the  crovc 
from  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  his  elder 
brothers.  After  his  father  s  death  he  re- 
mained  in  the  charge  of  Parliament  till  ISbl, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  mother  in 
France,  Cromwell  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
one  whom  many  were  anxious  to  proclais 
king.  The  queen  exhausted  all  entreatit« 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  become  ;i 
Romanist,  but  he  remained  staunch  to  hi$ 
religion ;  and  in  1654  left  her  and  joined 
Charles  at  Cologne.  In  1658  he  fought  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  distingniahod  him* 
self  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  Resto- 
ration he  returned  to  England,  bat  died  of 
small-pox  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Oloueester,  William,  Dukb  op  (A.  July 
24,  1689,  d,  July  30,  1700),  was  the  son  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  PrinceM 
(afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  He  was  infonnallr 
created  duke  soon  after  his  birth.  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  young  prince — a  boy  of 
great  promise — ^was  received  with  sorrow  It 
the  nation.  It  necessitated  the  poMing  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

Gloucester,  Elbakok  ^Hi7?r,  Dcchf^ 

OF  (d.  1399),  was  the  daughter  and  co-heire« 
of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  rforthampton,  Hen> 
ford,  and  EIsscx.  She  was  married  to  Xhomftf 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aft^-r 
whose  death,  in  1397,  she  retired  to  ihi^ 
abbey  of  Barking. 

Olonceeterf  Robert  of,  is  known  as  tip 

writer  of  a  Chronicle  in  English  verse  men 
interesting  from  a  literary  than  an  histori<'aI 
point  of  view.  It  extends  from  the  earli<«: 
times  to  the  year  1270,  and  is  mostly  a  com- 
pilation from  well-known  sources,  though  it 
contains  original  notices  here  and  there.  It 
was  printed  by  Heame. 

01yiUie|JoHH  {b.  1602,  d.  1666),  M*< 
son  ^  Sir  William  Gl3mne,  of  Caxnarrun- 
shire,  was  educated  at  Westminster  Schoi'. 
and  at  Oxford,  attained  great  rpputat>«- 
as  a  lawyer,  and  represented  Westminst^  't. 
the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  a  8tn>n; 
Presbyterian,  took  a  prominent  part  in  tb<- 
attack  on  the  bishops,  heloed  to  draw  up  the 
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charge  agamst  Laad,  and  to  conduct  the 
trial  of  Strafford.  In  June,  1647,  lie  was  one 
of  the  eleven  znemben  whoee  punishment  was 
demanded  by  the  army,  and  expelled  from 
Parliament  tiU  the  summer  of  1648,  when  he 
«u  restored,  only  to  be  expelled  again  by 
Pride's  Parge.  He  sat  in  both  of  Cromwell's 
Parliaments,  presided  at  Penruddocke's  trial 
(1655),  and  supported  the  offer  of  the  crown 
to  the  Protector.  In  July,  1666,  he  became 
Chief  Jnstioe,  and  held  the  post  tiU  the  fall 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  resigned.  He 
sflisted  in  promoting  the  Restoration,  and  on 
the  retnro  of  Charles  II.  was  made  king's 
Serjeant  and  knighted.  He  was  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  regicides,  and  took  part 
in  Vane's  triaL  Public  opinion  condenmed 
him  as  a  renegade,  and  rejoiced  in  an  accident 
which  befell  him  on  tlo  diay  of  the  coronation. 
*•  Serjeant  Glynne's  horse, '  says  Pepys,  "  fell 
npon  him  yesterday,  and  is  like  to  kill  him, 
▼hich  people  do  please  themselves  to  see  how 
just  God  is  to  punish  the  rogue  at  such  a 
time  as  this."  He  died  on  Nov.  16,  1666, 
continuing  to  practice  his  profession  till  his 
deiith. 

Foti,  Jwigt§, 

Qodftejf  Sib.  Edhtwdburt  (<f.  1681), 
vas  a  Lon<fon  magistrate,  before  whom  Titns 
Oates  made  a  deposition  concerning  the 
Popish  Plot.  Some  three  weeks  after  this 
depoflition  was  made,  Godfrey  was  found  dead 
in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  HiU,  with  his  own 
svord  run  throagh  his  body,  a  livid  crease 
''^xuid  his  neck,  and  his  pockets  unrifled.  It 
w<ta  at  once  assumed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
^tred.  by  Roman  CaUiolics,  and  Lord  Mac- 
aalay  considers  it  most  probable  that  he  was 
THally  murdered  by  some  hot-headed  Romanist. 
Three  of  the  queen's  servants  were  tried  for 
the  murder,  and  executed.  The  Popish  Plot 
acitation  really  began  in  the  excitement 
which  Godfrey's  munier  caused. 

Oodfi*^    (GrTHREo)    VaoWiUiam 

(^.   1212),   was    the    son    of    Donald  Bane 


MacWiUiam,  and,  like  his  father,  attempted, 
in  1211,  to  wrest  the  Scottish  crown  from 
^i^'illiam  the  Lion.  The  royal  troops  under 
the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Fife,  achieved  various 
toccesees,  but  the  rebellion  was  not  crushed 
antil  Godfrey  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Bnchan  and  beheaded  at  Kincar- 
dine (1212). 


^ ^  Sydney,   Load,  afterwards 

£akl  {b.  1640,  d.  1712),  was  educated  as  a 
I»fCe  at  Whitehall  At  the  Restoration  he 
had  been  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  by 
Charles  n.  In  1664  he  became  First  Com- 
nuMioner  ef  the  Treasury.  In  1678  he  was 
•ent  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1679  he 
'M  placed  on  the  Treisury  Commission.  In 
1680  be  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
P^Tiaded  Ovaries  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of 
Tork  to  Scotland   before    Parliament  met. 


He  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1684,  and 
in   the  same   year,   on  the  resifniation   of 
Rochester,  he  took  his  place  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Treasury.     On  the  accession  of  James, 
he  was  removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  made 
Chamberlain  to  the  queen.    In  his  official 
capacity  he  did  not  scruple  to  conform  to 
Ronmn  Catholic  observances.    In  1 687,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Hydes,  he  was  agam  placed  on 
the  Treasury  Commission.    He  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  William.     On  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Treasury 
business  was  placed  in  his  hands.    In  1690  he 
resigned,  but  was  recalled  as  First  Commis* 
siuner  against  the  will  of  Carmarthen.  He  had 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence,  but, 
influenced  by  Marlborough,  he  intrigued  with 
the    Jacobites,    especially   with   Middleton, 
James's  Secretary  of  State.    He  was  impli- 
cated in  the  confession  of  Sir  John  Fenwick ; 
but  William,  with  great  magnanimity,  ignored 
the  charges  brought  against  him.    But  the 
Whigs  resolved  to  drive  him  from  office,  and 
were  successful.    In  1700  he  was  recalled  to 
the  king's  councils;  but  in  the  fall  of  his 
party,  in  the  last  year  of  William's  reign,  he 
was  again  dismiaued.    On  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  through 
the  influence  of  Marlborough,  whose  daughter 
had    married   Godolphin*s   eldest   son.      In 
1708,  Godolphin,  seeing  that  his  attempt  at  a 
composite  ministry  was  a  failure,  determined 
to  join  the  Whies.    He  was  compelled  to  dis- 
miss Harley  and  the  moderate  Tories.    For 
the  rest  of  his  administration  Godolphin  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Whig  Junto.    In  1710, 
Godolphin  agreed  to  Sunderland's  advice,  and 
impeached  Sacheverell.  The  popular  outciy 
proved  that  the  queen  and  the  Tories  might 
venture  to  upset    the    ministry.      Without 
consulting  him,  Shrewsbury  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain.    Godolphin  swallowed  the  in- 
sult;   but  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was 
shortly  followed  by  his  own.    During  the  tu- 
mult that  followed  Sacheverell's  trial,  both  he 
and  Marlborough  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germains.     His  character  is  thus 
described  by  Macaulay : — **He  was  laborious, 
clear-headed,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the 
details  of  finance.    Every  govemmont,  there- 
fore, found  him  a  useful  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character 
which  could  prevent  him  from  scrnng  any 
government." 

Banke,  Hiri.  of  T^^'^i  Macaulay,  Ft«(.  of 
Bny. ;  Stanhope,  £«tyn  o/  Qu««n  Axvk;  and  "HiA, 
of  England;  Coxe,  MarlwrougK, 

Godwin  (Godwins),  £abl  {b.  eirea  990, 
d,  1052),  was,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable account,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  the  South 
Saxon  who  was  outlawed  in  1009.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  in 
1018  we  find  him  created  an  earl  by  Canute, 
and  shortly  after  marrying  the  king's  niece 
Gytha.  In  1020  he  was  made  Earl  of  the 
West  Saxons,  probably  as  a  reward  for  his 
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•ervioes  in  the  northern  wars  of  Canute.  On 
the  death  of  that  king  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hardicanute,  and  on  the  latter  obtaining 
Weasex  Godwin  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  Emma,  who  acted  as  regent.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Alfred  the  son  of  Ethel- 
red  came  to  England,  and  was  murdered  by 
Harold.  It  seems  impossible  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  to 
doubt  that  Godwin  betrayed  the  young  Ethel- 
ing  to  Harold,  though  the  accusation  of  com- 
plicity in  Alfred's  death,  which  was  brought 
against  Godwin  in  1010,  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  earl,  and  Godwin  continued 
in  power.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  la 
1042  Godwin  was  foremost  in  procuring 
the  election  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
throne,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  that  prince  he  exercised  the  chief  power  in 
the  kingdom.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  king,  and  his  sons  promoted  to  earldoms. 
Burii^  this  period  (1043 — 1051)  we  find 
Godwin  leading  the  national  English  party, 
and  strenuously  opposing  that  introduction 
of  foreigners  which  was  the  great  weakness 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  the  Normans  were 
too  strong  for  him;  "the  appointment  of 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges  to  the  arcnbishopric  of 
Canterbury  marks  the  decline  of  Godwin's 

Sower ;  the  foreign  influence  was  now  at  its 
eight,  and  the  ^iiglish  earl  was  to  feel  the 
strength  of  it."  "The  refusal  of  Godwin  to 
punish  the  burgesses  of  Dover  for  the  riot 
occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  the  followers  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  led  to  the  outlawry  of 
Godwin  and  his  family  (1051).  The  next 
year  the  tide  turned;  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  in  favour  of  Grodwin. 
He  came  back  from  his  shelter  in  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet.  In  most  parts  of  England 
he  was  welcomed ;  ho  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London ;  the  army  gathered  by  the  king 
refused  to  fight  against  him ;  and  he  and  his 
family  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and 
possessions.  The  next  year  Godwin  was 
smitten  with  a  fit  at  the  king's  table,  and 
died  April  15,  1053.  Mr.  Freeman  regards 
Godwin  as  the  representative  of  all  English 
feeling,  as  the  leader  of  every  national  move- 
ment, and  as  enjoying  in  consequence  an 
extreme  popularity.  But  ho  was  also  a  wise 
and  wary  statesman,  able  to  practise  the  baser 
as  well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  statesmanship. 
His  vast  wealth  suggests  a  covetous  dis- 
position. He  promoted  his  sons  without 
much  care  for  their  deserts.  But  as  a  strong 
man  and  a  vigorous  ruler  he  was  of  the  type 
that  England  had  at  that  time  the  greatest 
need. 

Freexoin,  Norman  Conquut, 

Ooffe  (or  Goiurli)}  William,  was  son- 
in-law  to  Colonel  Whalley,  and  consequently 
connected  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached.  He  fought  in  the  Par- 
liamoDtary  army,  was  one  of  the  members 


of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  sped 
the  warrant  for  Charles  I.'s  execattao.  He 
accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland  in  1^». 
assisted  in  Pride's  Purge,  and  in  detniti: 
out  Barebones'  Parliament.  He  liu  ou  at 
the  major-generals  appointed  in  1656,  «ni 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  Uoifee  of 
Lords.  He  was  one  of  the  few  offioen  ia 
favour  of  Cromwell's  assuming  the  tiUe  «t 
king,  and  attached  himself  subeequeDtly  to 
Richard  Cromwell.  On  the  ReBtoration  be 
fled  with  Whalley  to  America,  when  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Oolab  Singh,  originally  a  running  foot- 
man,  attracted  the  attention  of  Bunj^tt 
Singh  and  rose  to  favour.  He  wu  givtn 
the  territory  of  Juminoo,  lying  betveto 
lAhore  and  Cashmere.  Ab  a  Rajpoot,  b 
was  detested  by  the  Sikhs.  On  the  death  d 
Bunjeet  Singh,  1839,  he  aimed  at  becomiiir 
supreme  in  Cashmere,  and  even  engut^i 
in  a  war  with  Thibet  At  the  end  d  thf 
first  Sikh  war  the  principahty  of  Ctfb. 
mere  was  sold  to  him  by  the  £ng)i^ 
(1840).  A  formidable  oppositioa  wu  or- 
ganised against  him  by  one  Iinain-ad-d«a, 
which  was  with  difficulty  suppresaed  bj 
Major  Henry  lawrenoe,  Besideut  at  lAhorc. 
'*  Ine  arrangement,"  says  Mr.  Cunninghiffl. 
"  was  a  dexterous  one,  if  reference  be  hsa 
only  to  the  policy  of  inducing  the  power  of 
the  Sikhs ;  but  the  transaction  seems  haitlly 
worthy  of  the  British  name  and  greatneu. 
Cnnningham,  Hiat.  o/SiUU. 

Gold  Coast  Colony.  [West  Arua  ] 
Qoodman,  Cardbll,  was  a  Jaoobit«  »(i- 
venturer  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  He  fc»« 
been  an  actor,  a  paramour  of  the  Dnchp»  of 
Cleveland,  two  of  whose  children  he  had  at- 
tempted to  x)oiBon,  and  a  forger  of  bank  notK 
In  1695  he  was  confined  to  gaol  for  raianf  * 
Jacobite  riot  in  London,  in  conjunction  ^1'^ 
Porter.  He  was  one  of  the  oonspirttan  ia 
the  Assassination  Plot,  and  as  his  eviden'^ 
could  procure  the  oonviction  of  Sir  J^^ 
Fenwick,  efforts  wore  made  to  got  him  oo*^^ 
the  country.  An  adventurer  named  O'Bnc* 
met  him  in  a  tavern  in  Drury  lAne,  U" 
persuaded  him  to  go  abroad  by  ofEcrioff  lu° 
on  annuitv  of  £500.  This  he  aooeptei  »^ 
arrived  safely  at  St.  Gtertnoins. 

€k>od  Parliament,  Tri  (1376).  ^^ 

its  title  from  the  beneficent  meamrff  :• 
passed  and  its  bold  attitude  in  refonun: 
abuses.  Edward  III.,  old  before  hi*  tii»^ 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  ^^-^ 
less  wonuin,  Alice  Perrers,  through  wbii^ 
means  John  of  Qaunt  contrived  to  spp^ 
priate  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  v^)^ 
authority,  and  to  appoint  his  own  (TJ* 
tures  to  all  the  great  offices  of  state.  1^: 
Parliament  which  met  in  1376,  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  years,  determined  ^  do«|".* 
with  this  state  of  things,  and  in  this  i«<(^ 
tion  they  were  strongly  supported  ^  ^ 
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Black  Piince.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  choaen 
8p«aker,  and  he  at  once  demanded  that  the 
Mtional  accounts  should  be  audited,  and  that 
tnistwoTthy  oonnsellorB  and  ministers  should 
be  appointed.  The  Commons  next  proceeded 
to  accuse  certain  persons — of  whom  the  chief 
were  Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons — of 
malTeraation  and  fraud,  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  impeachment. 
Alice  Ferrers  was  next  attacked,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  henceforward  no  woman 
should  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  Black 
rrinee  having  died  in  the  meantime,  the 
Parliament  diemanded  that  his  son  Richard 
ihouid  be  brought  before  them,  that  they 
mi^ht  see  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This, 
which  was  intended  to  checkmate  John  of 
Ciaunt,  who  was  supposed  to  be  aspiring  to 
the  throne,  was  forthwith  done.  The  Commons 
also  proposed  that  an  administrative  council 
should  be  appointed,  some  of  whom  were 
always  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  king ;  this, 
«ith  certain  modifications,  was  agreed  to. 
But  besid»  these  acts,  they  presented  to  the 
king  no  leas  than  a  hundred  and  forty  peti- 
tions on  various  sublects,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  that  Parliaments  might  be  held 
annually ;  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  should 
be  freely  elected,  not  merely  nominated  by  the 
sheriff;  the  sheriffs  should  be  elected,  and 
not  appointed  at  the  Exchequer;  the  law 
courts  should  be  reformed;  the  abuse  of 
Papal  provisions,  &c.,  should  be  remo\'ed. 
The  work  of  the  Good  Parliament  could 
be  carried  out  only  under  the  Imuiership 
of  some  powerful  personage,  such  as  the 
RIack  Prince.  Now^  that  he  was  dead,  the 
power  passed  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  immediately  undid 
thp  work  of  the  Parliamect.  Kot  one 
bf  the  petitions  became  a  statute.  Alice 
Perrers  regained  her  place  and  influence  at 
court,  Lyons  and  other  offenders  were  par- 
dimed,  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  the  new  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismifoed.  But  though  the  work  of  the 
Good  Parliament  was  for  the  time  rendered 
nugatory,  the  year  1376  forms,  nevertheless, 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  responsibility  of  ministers,  the 
ngbts  of  impeachment  and  of  inquiry  into 
STie\-ance8  and  abuses,  were  established,  and 
^^re  destined  to  receive  extension  and  con- 
firmation in  the  next  reign. 

8tabb«,  Cbiue.  Hid, ;  Longman,  Bineard  IIL 

Ooodrichy  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  {rf.  1654),  made  Bishop  of  Ely  by 
Henry  VTII.,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Reformation.  In  December,  1561,  he  suc- 
c*^ed  Sir  Richard  Rich  as  Lord  Chan- 
<^llor,  and  in  that  capacity  was  induced,  after 
much  solicitation,  to  set  the  Great  Seal  to  the 

Ctent  altering  the  succession  in  favour  of 
L<ly  Jane  Grey.     He  continued  to  support 


Northumberland  until  he  saw  that  the 
cause  was  lost,  when  he  at  once  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  his  diocese,  where,  says 
Lord  Campbell,  »*  partly  from  his  sacred 
character  and  partly  from  his  real  insignifi- 
cance, he  was  not  molested." 

Campbell,   Li««8   of  the   CKonreOort;    Foss, 
JwdifM  of  England, 

Ooorkha  War  (1814 -- 1816).  The 
Goorkhas  bad  encroached  continually  on  the 
British  frontier,  and  at  last  laid  claim  to 
two  districts,  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  which 
they  had  seized,  though  they  had  been 
ceded  to  Lord  WeUesley  in  the  year  1801 
by  the  Nabob.  Lord  Minto  remonstrated 
with  them,  and  on  their  refusal  to  retire. 
Lord  Hastings,  his  successor,  ordered  their 
expulsion.  Money  was  obtained  from  the 
Vizier,  and  four*  armies  were  prepared, 
comprising  30,000  men,  with  60  guns. 
The  Goorkhas  were  divided  into  three ;  one- 
third,  under  Umur  Singh,  guarded  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Sutlej;  two  thousand  were 
distributed  between  the  Junrna  and  Kalee; 
the  rest  protected  the  capital.  The  English 
at  first  met  with  nothing  but  disaster. 
Kalunga  was  taken  with  great  loss,  and 
the  Dhoon  valley  occupied,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jyetuk  stopped  the  advance  of  the  division 
altogether.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Wood 
and  Marley  failed  entirely,  the  one  to  capture 
Jeetgurh,  the  other  to  reach  the  capital. 
These  disasters  were  somewhat  retrieved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  General  Ochterlony, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
dislodging  TTmur  Singh  from  the  forts  on  the 
Upper  Sutlej.  After  an  extremely  arduous 
campaign  he  succeeded  in  confining  Umur 
Singh  to  the  fortress  of  Malown,  and  in 
finally  compelling  him  to  make  terms,  which 
included  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of 
Malown  and  all  conquests  west  of  the 
Kalee.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  Colonels  Gardner  and  Nicolla, 
who,  with  a  body  of  irregular  horse  and 
2,000  regulars,  had  cleared  the  province  of 
Kumaon,  and  captured  its  capital,  Altnorah, 
thus  isolating  Umur  Singh  from  Nepaul 
and  Khatmandu.  The  discomfiture  of  their 
ablest  general  and  loss  of  their  most 
valuable  conquests,  induced  the  Nepaulese 
government  to  sue  for  peace.  The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Lord  Hastings  were  that 
they  should  resign  all  claims  on  the  hill  rajahs 
west  of  the  Kalee,  cede  the  Terrai,  restore 
the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  receive  a  British 
Resident.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to  on 
December  2,  1816,  but  the  influence  of  Umur 
Singh  and  the  other  chiefs  induced  the 
Goorkha  government  to  break  it,  and  it  re- 
quired another  campaign  under  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  and  a  complete  rout  at  Muk- 
wanpore,  before  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
March  2,  1816. 

Maloohn,  Polit  HUt.  of  India;  Wilson,  Htot. 
of  India;  Thornton,  BritUh  JEmptr*  in  IndM. 
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GordOHf  Thb  Familt  of.  The  origin  of 
this  great  Scottish  house  is  extremely  ohscore. 
The  first  prominent  bearer  of  the  name  was 
Sir  Adam  GK>rdon,  Justiciar  of  Lothian  under 
Edward  I.  (1306).  His  adhesion  to  Bruce 
gave  him  estates  in  the  north  that  transferred 
the  chief  seat  of  the  house  from  the  Merse 
to  Deeside  and  the  Spey  valley.  The  direct 
male  line  died  out  in  1402;  but  from  his 
female  and  illegitimate  descendants  a  large 
circle  of  Gordons  sprang  up.  His  grandson 
was  made  Earl  of  Huntly  (1445),  a  peerage 
which,  elevated  to  a  marquisate  in  1599,  and  a 
dukedom  (of  Gordon)  in  1684,  became  extinct 
in  1836.  But  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Huntly 
passed  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  who 
had  acquired  the  title  of  Viscount  Melgnnd 
and  Aboyne  in  the  year  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Aboyne  in  1660.  Other  peerages  in  the 
family  were — the  earldom  of  Sutherland 
(1512),  the  barony  of  Loehinvar  and  vis- 
county of  Eenmure  (1633)  — in  abeyance 
since  1847 — and  the  earldom  of  Aberdeen 
(1682),  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch  trace- 
able from  the  fifteenth  century. 

Gordon,  QeMotogiedl  Hi»t.  af  %\»  S<mt$  q/' 
Oordoii. 

Gordon,  Ladt  Cathbrinb,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and,  on  her  mother's 
side,  a  cousin  of  James  IV.,  by  whom  she  was 
married  to  Perkin  Warbeok.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  VII.,  with  her  husband,  she  became 
ftn  attendant  to  his  queen,  and  afterwards 
married  Sir  M.  Cradock. 

Gordon,  Gsobob,  4th  Duxbof  {d,  1716), 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  was  made  Duke  of  Gor- 
don in  1684.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  In 
1,689  he  valiantly  defended  Edinburgh  Castle 
on  behalf  of  King  James,  but  was  forced  to 
eapit plate  on  July  14. 

Gordon,  Sm  John  {d.  1562),  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Huntly. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whose  favour,  however,  he 
lost  on  the  occasion  of  a  brawl  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  treason  for  resisting  the  royal 
troops  at  Corrichie,  and  beheaded  at  Aber- 
deen, 1562. 

Gordon  Biots,  Thb  (June,  1780),  were 
the  most  formidable  popular  rising  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1778a  bill,  brought 
in  by  Sir  George  Savile  and  Dunning,  for  the 
relaxation  of  some  ^f  the  harsher  penal  laws 
appainst  Catholics,  passed  almost  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  Protestant  associations 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  a  leader  was  found 
in  Lord  George  Grordon,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a  silly  young  man  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  the  agitation  spread  to  England, 
and  the  local  committees  continued  through- 
out the  year  1779  to  gather  strength  and 
numbers.  On  June  2  a  body  of  60,000  persons 


met  in  St.  George's  Fields,  adorned  with  bfaK 
cockades,  to  present  a  petition  for  the  repesi 
of  the  Catholic  Belief  Act.    The  mob  forced 
their   way  into    the    lobby  of    the   Hooie. 
and,  contmually  encouraged  by  Lord  George 
Gonion,  prevented  the  conduct  of  busicessu 
Lord   North    showed    great    firmness,   aad 
Colonels  Holroyd  and  Murray  suoceeded  in 
intimidating  Lord  George,  and  inducing  fain 
to  quiet  the  mob.     The  House  adjourned  tOi 
Tuesday  the  6th.    The  mob  dis^aned;  hvL 
only  to  begin  their  work  of  destruction  br 
demolishing  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and 
Bavarian  ministers.    But  in  the  evening  of 
ih»  next  day  the  mob  renewed  their  rav&ges 
in  Moorfields.     On  Sunday,  the  4th,  tber 
were  encouraged  by  the  impunity  with  whidli 
their  former  kwlessness  had  been  indulged,  to 
proceed  to  worse  extremities.    The  Rot&ui 
Catholic  diapels  in  the  City,  and  the  hooses 
of   the  Boman  Catholics,  were  stripped  of 
their  furniture  and  ornaments,  whidb  semd 
as   fuel    for    the    bonfire.     On    the    next 
day  the   mob    attacked   the   house  of  Sar 
George  Savile,  which  was  carried  and  pil- 
laged.    The    alarm   spread.    Burke  had  to 
leave  his  own  house,  and  take  refuge  with 
General  Burgoyne;  and  Lord  George  Gor- 
don himself    saw  that  the  riots  were  pro- 
ceeding too  violently,  and  disavowed  his  oM 
friends.      On    the     6th    the    Houses    met 
after    their   adjournment.     A   motion  wm 
passed  that  the  petitions  ahould  be  conaidered 
<*as   soon    as   the    tumults    subside  which 
are  now  subsisting.*'    On  the  ver^  same  eTcn- 
ing,  one    detachment  of   the  noten  broke 
open  Newgate,  and  released  the  prisoners; 
others   were    meanwhile    releasing,    in    the 
same  violent  way,  the  malefactors  at  Clerk- 
en  well.    Towards  midnight  the  rioters  bamt 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Sqaan.N 
with  its  priceless  library,  the  occupants  bar^y 
escaping.    The  magistrates  did  not  ventare  to 
read  the  Riot  Act ;  and  the  Guards  would  not 
act  until  this  formality  had  been  gone  through. 
On  the  7th  the  king  called  a  Council,  and 
^owed,  as  usual,  that  where  courage  vas 
required    he  would  not  be  wanting.    The 
cabinet  wavered  on  the  right  of  the  troow 
to  interfere  until  the  Riot  Act  had  been  raaa ; 
but  the  Attorney-General,  Wedderburn,  dis- 
posed of  this  difficulty,  and  the  king  in3i»tfi 
on  prompt  action.  A  proclamation  was  issa*^ 
warning  all  householders  to  close  their  hoim-^ 
and  keep  within    doors;    and   orders  tcr 
given  to  the  military  to  act  without  waitinc 
for    directions   from    the  civil  magistrat"**- 
Soldiers  everywhere  drove  the  rioters  Ufort» 
them ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  musketry.    The  ret  am* 
sent  in  show  that  200  persons  were  shot  dcai 
while  250  more  were  lying  wounded  in  tb# 
hospitals,  and  still  more  were  no  doubt  cam<^ 
away  and  concealed  by  their  friends.     ^^ 
Thursday  morning  the  plunder  and  oocda- 
grations  were  completely  at  an  end.     tbe 
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hnndrdd  and  thirty-five  of  the  rioters  were 
arrested;  twenty-one  were  executed.  Lord 
George  Gordon  subsequently  became  a  con- 
Tert  to  Judaism,  and  died  in  New^te  in 
1793,  having  been  convicted  for  libel  in 
1787. 


Stsabope,  But,  tU.^.  61 :  Ann.  R^.,  1780,  pp. 
190^  tt  mq.;  Burke,  Epittolary  Corr0Bpondaice, 
a.  SSO^  H  §eq. ;  Plaaiii  ond  Swocinct  Narrotiv*  c/ 
rOttam  Fime-U.  1780.  ^^  ^  g  j 

OorgeSt  Sir  Fbbdinando,  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Essex  in  his  rebellion  of 
1601.  He  aaved  his  life  by  releasing  the 
ministers  whom  the  earl  had  taken  prisoner, 
and  by  appearing  as  a  witness  at  tiie  trial. 
He  was  subseqaently,  in  1606,  associated 
with  Sir  John  Fopham  in  a  scheme  for 
e^falishing  a  colony  in  North  America,  for 
vfaidi  a  patent  had  been  obtained  from 
James  I. 

Gorinj^v  Gboboi,  Lobd,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Norwich,  a  Boyalist  partisan  who  be- 
trayed the  Army  Hot  to  Pym,  but  who 
got  command  of  Portsmouth,  which  he  held 
Tdiiantly  for  Charles  I.  Afterwards  he  com- 
manded the  Boyalist  army  in  the  south-west, 
and  attempted  to  capture  Taunton.  He 
joined  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
capture  of  Colchester  was  tried  and  found 
Kuilty  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  saved  from  execution  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  He  was  a  man 
of  rough  jovial  life,  brave,  but  not  of  high 
ibancter. 

CUvendon,  HM.  of  Hu  B*b. 

Gondpredy  or  compatemity,  is  a  wide- 
spread custom  amongst  the  Irish.  The  ex- 
ti^nely  strong  feelings  of  attachment  arising 
from  it  were  among  the  most  powerful 
igents  in  completely  denationalising  the  Nor- 
man invaders.  Sir  J.  Davis  says  of  it,  *'  yet 
there  was  no  nation  under  the  sun  ever 
made  so  great  an  account  of  it  [gondpred] 
u  the  Irah.'*  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1^7,  made  it  high  Reason  to  enter  into  this 
relation  with  natives,  but  exemptions  were 
very  often  granted. 

Davis,  DiaeoMry  ;  Froude,  lSngli$k  Sn  Ir^nd. 

Qongh,  Hugh,  Viscount  {b,  1779,  d. 
1S69),  entoed  the  army,  and  distinguished 
him^lf  on  many  occasions  during  the  Pen- 
in  ?ular  War.  In  1837  he  commanded  the 
Kmrliah  army  in  the  Chinese  War,  and 
achieved  the  capture  of  Canton.  For  his  ser- 
ricT'S  he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1843  he 
WAS  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
He  commanded  during  the  first  Sikh  War, 
and  for  his  services  was  created  Baron  Gough. 
He  also  commanded  during  the  second  Sikh 
War,  and  his  crowning  "idctory  of  Guzerat 
was  rewarded  with  a  viscounty.  In  1862  he 
lnjcaane  field-mardial. 

Gonllnini,  Henbt  {b.  1784,  d.  1866), 
waa  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 


In  1807  he  was  elected  member  for  Horsham; 
in  1810  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  ministry,  and  held  that 
office  during  the  administration  of  PeroevaL 
At  the  general  election  of  1812  he  was 
elected  for  St.  Germans.  In  Aug.,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  office  which  he  held  up  till 
1821.  He  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  Dec.,  1821,  and  held  that 
office  until  March,  1828,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
went  out  of  office  in  1880,  was  elected  member 
for  Oxford  University  in  1831,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  was  appointed  Home  Secretary  by 
Peel.  In  1 639  he  was  proposed  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Whigs  carried. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  In  1841  he  was  again 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  this  office 
he  most  ably  seconded  his  great  chief  in  the 
social  and  commercial  reforms  which  have 
rendered  famous  the  later  yean  of  that 
statesman's  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ever 
known.  He  retired  with  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846, 
and  from  that  time  took  no  very  active  part 
in  politics. 

Gonrdon,  Bbbtraitd  db  {d.  1199),  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  archer  whose  arrow  mortally  wounded 
Richard  I.  before  the  castle  of  Chaluz. 
Richard  ordered  him  to  be  released,  but  after 
his  death  his  followers  flayed  the  unhappy 
manahve. 

Gowrio,  WiLUAM,  Eabl  of  ^Lord  Ruth- 
ven),  d.  1584,  was  the  leader  in  the  Raid 
of  Kuthven,  for  which  act  of  violence  he 
obtained  an  indemnity,  1582.  On  the  defeat 
of  his  partv,  1583,  he  was  induced  by  false 
promises  of  pardon  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
king  confessing  his  guilt.  On  this  evidence 
he  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Stirling, 
May,  1584. 

Qowria*  Thb  Earl  of,  the  son  of  the 

preceding,  joined  with  his  brother  in  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  1600,  to  kidnap  King 
James  YI.;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
he  was  killed  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  a 
retainer  of  the  king.  He  was  Provost  of 
Perth,  and  very  popular  with  the  citizens, 
who  threatened  to  make  the  **  king's  green 
coat  pay  for  their  provost." 

Oowria  Conspiracy^  Thb  (1600),  is  a 

name  given  to  a  somewhat  mysterious  afiEair 
which  happened  during  the  reign  of  James 
YI.  of  Scotland.  On  August  5,  1600,  while 
the  king  was  hunting  in  Falkland  Park  in 
Fifeshire  he  was  met  by  Alexander  Ruthven 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gtowrie)  who  invited 
him  to  Gowrie  House  near  Perth,  saying  that 
ho  had  caught  a  Jesuit  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  his  possession.      James  being  in 
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need  of  money  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  dinner  went  with  Alexander  Ruthven 
alone,  to  interrogate  the  captive.  Instead  of 
a  prifK)ner,  however,  he  found  an  armed  re- 
tainer of  the  earl,  named  Henderson ;  Ruthven 
at  once  told  the  king  he  was  a  prisoner,  re- 
minding him  of  his  father's  (Lord  Gowrie) 
execution  in  1584.  James,  however,  managed 
to  raise  an  alarm  in  spite  of  Ruthven*s  efforts 
,to  stab  him,  and  his  attendants  hastened  to  his 
assistance.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  his  page,  forced 
his  way  up  a  stair  to  the  turret  where  the 
struggle  was  going  on,  and  stabbed  Ruthven 
twice ;  the  conspirator,  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Gowrie,  being  subsequentiy  despatched  by  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries.  The 
king  had  considerable  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  Qowrie  House,  as  the  citiaens  of  Perth, 
with  whom  Gk)WTie  was  very  popular,  wished 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
by  the  king's  enemies  that  the  whole  affair 
had  been  arranged  by  James,  who  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  Ruthvens,  but  subsequent 
evidence  proved  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
spiracy between  LordGowrie,  his  brother  and 
Robert  Logui,  to  seize  or  kill  the  king.  It  is 
said  that  Elizabeth  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
Burton,  Hiitory  of  Soatlond. 

Grace,  The  Act  of  (May  20,  1690), 
was  issued  by  WilUam  IIL,  and  as  such  was 
received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  and 
read  only  once  in  the  Lords  and  once  in  the 
Commons.  It  excepted  from  its  operationa 
the  survivors  of  the  High  Court  ox  Justice 
which  had  sat  on  Charles  I.,  and  his  two 
nameless  executioners.  ''With  these  excep- 
tions, all  political  offences  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  signature  was 
affixed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  in  general 
oblivion.*'  This  Act  was  opposed  by  tho  more 
violent  Whigs  because,  they  said,  it  had  com- 
pletely refuted  his  declaration ;  but  it  is,  as 
Macaulay  remarks,  "  one  of  his  noblest  and 
purest  titles  to  renown." 

StaCwtM  ofiha  Bsalm  ;  Bomet,  Hiii.  o/Hm  Oum 
Time;  Maoauli^,  Hut.  o/ £119. 

Graces,  Thb.  In  1628,  the  government 
of  Ireland  being  greatly  embarrassed  by  James 
I.*s  prodigality,  an  arrangement  was  con- 
(!luded,  by  which,  in  return  for  the  Volun- 
tnr}'  Aids,  Lord  Falkland,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
granted,  in  the  kind's  name,  some  fifty-one 
*'  graces  *'  or  concessions.  The  most  impor- 
tant were:  (1)  Recusants  to  be  allowed  to 
practice  in  courts  of  law,  and  to  sue  for 
livery  of  their  lands  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  only ;  (2i 
the  claims  of  the  crown  to  land  to  be  Umitca 
by  a  prescription  of  sixty  years ;  (3)  inhabi- 
tants of  Connaught  to  be  permitted  to  make 
a  new  enrolment  of  their  title-deeds;  (4)  a 
Parliament  to  be  held  at  once  to  confirm 
these  ''gfraces."  A  Parliament  was  indeed 
held,  but  being  called  by  Lord  Falkland  in 
defiance  of  Poynings'  Law,  its  acts  were  con- 


sidered null  and  void  by  the  Englidi  Coinidl 

In    1634    Strafford,     Falkland's    snoceeor, 

promised,  if  Parliament  voted  a  subsidy  ia  ita 

first  session,  to  hold  a  second  one  lor  coosidef  • 

ing  the  "  graces."    He  broke  his  promise  aod 

declared  that  the  most  important  could  not  be 

conceded.    When  the  system  of  **  Thoroaga  " 

broke  down  in  Ijlngland,  a  deputation  yttaX 

over  to  England  and  got    all  its  reqoe^ 

granted  by  Charles  I.,  1641,  but  of  course  tk 

Parliament  was  not  bound  by  the  kiog'9 

action. 

Strafford  Papers  ;  (Hrdiiier,  Rid.  0/  Am.,  iW 
—1642, 

Grafton,  Auousrcs  Hbicrt,  3hd  Dtki 
OF  (6.  1735,  d.  1811),  son  of  the  second  duks, 
after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and  St 
John's,  Cambridge,  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  age  of  22.     He  attached  himself  to  ihn 
Whigs,  and  was  one  of  the  three  peers  who, 
for  their  independence  in  oensunng  Bnie'g 
peace  with  France  in  1763,  were  diwnis»d 
from   their   lord- lieutenancies.     When  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham   came   into  office 
in  1765,  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries    of   State,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  May,  having  become  a  disciple  oi 
Pitt.     When  the  ministry  resigned  a  fi>v 
months  later,  the  duke  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while  Pitt  nominally 
received  for  himself  the  Privy  Seal  only,  but 
was  in  fact  Prime  Minister.     The  duke  did, 
however,    become    really    Premier,    when 
Chatham  fell  ill  and  retiied  from  active  busi- 
ness; and   so   he  continued  until  Janusrr, 
1770,  when  he  retired  and  made  way  far 
Lord  North,  after  being  outvoted  in  his  own 
cabinet.    On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Wef- 
mouth,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  the 
duke  *'  was  induced  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal, 
but,  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility,  refused  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North/'  but  is 
October,  1775,  as  he  could  not  oonvinco  his 
colleagues  of  the  need  of  conciliating  Amenca. 
he  resigned.  He  then  joined  his  old  leader.  Ijai 
Chatheun,  in  his  protests  against  the  policy  vl 
the  government  in  America,    llie  duke  i^ 
mained  in  opposition  during  the  remaioder  ol 
Lord  North's  tenure  of  office.    He  was  ap- 
pointed Privy  Seal  when  Lord  Rockinghiii& 
took  office  in   1782.     On  the  succession  ol 
Shelbume  to  the  premiership,  he  did  not  n^ 
sign,  but  distrusted  the  new  Premier,  and 
remained  as  a  continual  thorn  in  his  side.  Soon 
after  this  he  retired  from  politics  to  the  qui^c 
enjoyment  of  field  sports,  which  had  alwar* 
occupied  most  of  his  thoughta.    The  Duke  i^f 
Grafton  is  best  known  to  posterity  frY>m  th« 
striking  though  exaggerated  picture  drawn  of 
him  by  the  powerful  pen  of  ••Junius,"  whos< 
chief  victim  he  was.    A  man  of  promise  ax^d 
ability,    endowed    with    fortune    and    hiek 
position,  upright   and   disinterested   in  hts 
public  conduct,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  wms  rfi 
a  failure.     He  was  wanting  in  applieat>oa. 
and  both    vacillating  and  obslinato.     'Ih« 
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conspicuous  manner,  too,  in  which  he  paraded 

hu  personal  immorality  gave  offence  even  to 

hukxage. 

Gnfton,  Mtmoin;  Ckafham  GorrMpondtnet ; 
SUnhope,  Hitt.  of  Bng. ;  Jene,  M»m.  of  O0O. 
III. ;  Jodns,  L«eurs. 

Graham,  Sir  Jasces  Gkobos  Robert  {b. 
1792,  d,  1861),  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
ifraham,  of  Netherby;  entered  Parliament 
in  1818.  In  1824  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  being  returned  in  1826  for 
Cirlisle,  soon  became  prominent  on  the 
^Vhig  dde.  On  the  formation  of  Earl  Orey's 
ministry,  he  was  made  First  Lord  of  Uie 
Admiralty.  In  1834  he  retired  from  Lord 
Grey's  cabinet  owing  to  the  dissensions  in  it 
about  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  with  a 
«inaU  party  of  friends  formed  an  intermediate 
puty  known  by  the  sportive  title  of  the 
"Derby  DiUy  "  (q.v.).  In  1841  he  accepted 
office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Home 
Secretary^  He  was  exposed  to  an  attack  of 
extraordinary  bitterness  in  consequence  of 
bb  ordering  the  correspondence  of  Mazzini  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post  Office.  The  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
bcotch  Church,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Dis- 
ruption, produced  a  most  exasperated  feeling 
artiest  lum  in  Scotland.  He  supported  Peel 
during  the  crisis  produced  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws;  and  in  1862  he  was  once 
more  appointed,  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  First 
Ixird  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  James  in- 
coired  in  this  more  unpopularity  than  in 
iny  former  tenure  of  office.  Sir  James  under- 
rated both  the  charges  and  responsibilities  of 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  those  who  advocated 
thoie  half  measures  which  both  precipitated 
tbi^  contest,  and  afterwards  increased  its 
ma^tude.  The  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  greatly  damaged  the  reputation  of  the 
Fint  Lord.  Sir  James,  in  consequence, 
i^igned  his  office.  He  now  led  a  snuill  party, 
the  remnant  of  the  Peelites. 
ilMHwoZ  Rtgitttr, 

Qfrahtaif  John  of  Clavbrhovsb,  Vis- 
conrr  Dvwdbb  {d.  1689),  was  the  captain  in 
A  troop  of  horse  employed  in  coerang  the 
Covenanters  and  Cameronians  in  the  latter 
put  of  Charles  II.*s  reign,  and  that  of  his 
KcceMor.  His  cruelty  made  him  specially 
batefnl  to  the  rebels.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
^^amenmians  at  Dmmclog  (June,  1679),  but 
^hseqoently  had  a  Isrge  dhare  in  Monmouth*9 
^rictorv  over  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  a  few 
^y^  later.  In  1688  he  was  made  a  peer. 
Claverhouse  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  William  ni.'s  accession  in  Scot- 
land^  and  after  vainly  tr3ring  to  interrupt  the 
^ork  of  the  Convention  of  Estates,  he  retired 
^  the  Hi^lands  and  raised  a  body  of  troops 
there  for  King  James.  On  June  17,  1689,  he 
defeated  Mackay,  who  advanced  against  him, 
'it  the  pass  of  IftiUiecnuolde,  but  was  himself 
killed  in  the  battle. 
Iittr.<-17 


Graliau,  Sir  Robbkt,  was  the  uncle  of 
Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Strathem,  and  the 
chief  conspirator  against  James  I.  On  Feb. 
20,  1436,  he  led  a  band  of  300  men  to  the 
abbey  of  Black  Friars,  at  Perth,  where  the 
king  was  residing,  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  only  sparing  the  queen  from  the 
necessity  of  escaping  without  loss  of  time. 
The  incugnation  aroused  by  this  crime  was  so 
great,  that  all  the  conspirators  were  speedily 
brought  to  justice,  Sir  Robert  Graham  beinjg 
tortiued  to  death  at  Stirling,  justifying  his 
conduct  to  the  end,  and  dedajing  himself  the 
liberator  of  his  country. 

Barton,  H tat.  of  Scottond. 

Qraminoiiti  Phxlibbrt,  Comtb  db  {b.  1621, 
d.  1707),  a  French  noble,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  characteristic 
members  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  his 
memoirs,  which  have  been  written  b^  his 
brother-in-law,  Antony  Hamilton,  give  a 
lively  picture  of  the  licence  allowed  by  that 
monarch  amongst  his  courtiers.  [Hamilton.] 

GraaVyv  John  Manners,  Marquis  of 
{b.  1721,  d.  1773),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  served  in  the  '46, 
and  in  1769  wen  to  Germany  as  second  in 
command  to  Lord  Gkorge  Sackville.  After 
the  battle  of  Minden,  for  his  conduct  in  which 
he  was  thanked,  to  the  disparagement  of 
Backville,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1763 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  His 
great  popularity  may  be  judged  from  the 
mrge  number  of  public-houses  still  named 
after  him ;  but  he  was  quite  a  commonplace, 
though  respectable,  general. 

Chraad  Alliaaoa.    [See  Appendix.] 

Graatham,  The  Fight  of  (March,  1643), 
was  the  result  of  an  invasion  of  Lincolnshire 
by  a  Royalist  force  under  Charles  Cavendish. 
They  took  Grantham,  a  garrison  of  the 
Association,  with  300  prisoners,  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Clarendon,  Hut.  o/th«  ReUiUion, 

Graa'rilley  George  Levbson  Gowbb, 
Earl  {b.  1816),  was  first  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1836.  In  1840  he  became 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
acted  on  Liberal  principles,  and  was  a  consis- 
tent supporter  of  Free  Trade.  In  1846  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  in  1851  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  December  of  that  year  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
retiring  with  the  Russell  ministry  in  1852. 
He  was  appoint(>d  President  of  the  Council  in 
1853,  and  in  1855  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  re-appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  1859  in  Lord 
Palmerston*s  second  ministry.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  he  accepted  office  under  Mr. 
Gladstone   as    Colonial   Secretary,  and   re- 
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tained  that  position  till  July,  1870,  when  he 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  Secretary 
for  Foreifi^  AfiEairs,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied till  the  fall  of  the  government  in  1874. 
He  hecame  Foreign  Secretary  again  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Ldheral  party  to  power  in  1880. 

Graavill«,  John  Gabtbkbt  {b.  1690,  d, 
1763),  the  eldest  son  of  Oeorge,  Lord  Carteret, 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  defence  of  Whig  doctrines  and 
the  Revolution  settlement.  In  1719  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  In  1721  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1724  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  filled 
with  great  success.  In  1730  he  returned  and 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents 
of  Walpole.  On  the  fall  of  Uiat  minister  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  (Feb.,  1742).  He, 
however,  resigned  office  in  1744  (Nov.  23). 
He  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  form  a 
ministry  in  company  wiUi  Lord  Bath  iu 
1746.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  G-ran- 
ville  in  1744,  and  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  in  1761.  Granville  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  and  an  accomplished  scholar : 
but  ho  was  somewhat  deficient  in  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  judgment. 

Orattaa.  Hbnrt  {b.  1750,  d.  1820),  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  edacated  at  l^inity 
College.  In  1772  he  was  odled  to  the  Irish 
bar;  but  practice  did  not  flow  in,  and,  in 
1776,  he  was  raised  to  a  more  congenial 
sphere  by  his  return  to  Parliament  for 
Charlemont.  He  at  once  joined  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  acquired  almost  unprecectented 
popularity  by  drawing  up  the  Irish  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  He  was  the  leading  orator 
of  the  party  whose  success  secured  the  repeal 
of  Poynings*  Act  and  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  In  1785  it  was  proposed 
that "  the  Irish  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  adopt  all  such  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament as  related  to  commerce.*'  The  popu- 
larity of  Flood  for  a  time  had  almost  eclipsed 
Grattan's,  but  his  successful  opposition  to 
this  measure  quite  restored  him  to  extreme 
popularity.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Dublin.  During  the  unhappy 
period  between  1790  and  1800,  Grattan 
urged  the  government  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  On 
the  question  of  the  Union,  he  held  consistently 
to  his  old  wish  to  see  Ireland  independent, 
and  consequently  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  that  measure.  It  was  of  no 
avail ;  and,  in  1805,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Briti&Ji  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Malton,  and 
he  afterwards  represented  his  old  constituents 
of  Dublin.  His  oratory  was  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  but  his  views  had  become  more  mode- 
rate; and  ho  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of 
having  abandoned  his  old  patriotism  under 
the  inflacnce  of  flattery  from  high  quarters. 
The  suspicion  was  groundless.     His  old  ideal 


of  an  independent  Ireland  had  been  swqA 

away  by  the  Union,  in  spite  of  his  strennov 

resistance;    but  the  policy  which  held  the 

next  place  in  his  heart — Catholic  £manci{tt- 

tion — seems  to  have  become  a  more  and  moit 

engrossing   passion,    and    he    never   ceased 

during  the  time  when  he  sat  in  the  Eogh^ 

Parliament  to  advocate  that  measure.  In  Mat, 

1820,  he  died  in  London.  "Mr.  Grattan V*  said 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  proposing  a  pubiic 

funeral,  **  was  a  case  without  lUloy;  the  poritr 

of  his  life  was  the  brightness  of  his  glory. 

He  was  as  eminent  in  his  observance  of  all 

the  duties  of  private  life  as  he  wus  heroic  in 

the  discharge  of  his  public  ones.** 

Gmttan'a  Life,  bj  his  son :  Flowden,  Hi^orf  <^ 
Ireland;  Fronde,  l?n«li«k  \n  Irtimmd:  Cii3uui«- 
ham,  £muimt  BnglUkmm:  Maj,  Coiut.  Hut 

Oravelines,  Thb  Battls  of  (1558:.  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  Count  Egmont  and  the 
Imperial  forces  over  the  French.  The  Eajr* 
liah  navy,  under  Lord  Clinton,  had  some  share 
in  it,  and  thus  wiped  out  in  some  degree  the 
disgrace  of  the  loss  of  Calais. 

OravaSy  Admiral  Lord  {b.  1726,  d.  180-i  , 
served  saccessively  as  Governor  of  Xnr- 
foundland  and  rear-admiral  in  command  of 
the  American  station  (1780).  He  hroo^t 
De  Grasse  to  a  partial  engagement  in  Sefittin- 
ber,  1781.  In  the  naval  engagement  off 
Ushant  (June  1,  1794)  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lord  Howe,  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  peerage  and  a  pension. 

Alien,  Savol  £attt«;  Junes,  Naeal 


Qvay,  Patrick  (the  Master  of  Gray),  wa 
educated  in  France,  whence  he  returned  tn 
Scotland  (1585),  and  speedily  became  a 
favourite  of  James  VI.  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  Mm 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  while  at  the  Enirlisa 
court  concerted  measures  for  the  ruin  d. 
Arran,  which  he  acoomplished  on  his  n:* 
turn  to  Scotland  (1585).  In  the  foUowtn^ 
year  he  was  sent,  in  company  with  Sir  Rolicrl 
Melville,  to  intercede  for  Queen  Mary,  whi** 
cause,  however,  he  is  not  likely  to  haVe  aid^! 
by  the  private  intimation  which  he  ia  mhl  w 
have  given  to  Elizabeth  that  James  was,  in 
reality,  in  no  way  averse  to  his  mother^ 
execution. 

Chna\or  Chttff  Jouw  di  (il.  12U),  vas 
one  of  &ing  John's  ministers.  In  TJOO  tbt* 
king  gave  Mm  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  mi 
in  1205  John  caused  him  to  be  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Bat  the  Pope  refused 
to  confirm  the  election,  and  appointed  Stephra 
Langton  in  his  stead.  In  1210  he  was 
appoiilted  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1213.  In  12U  he  wis 
sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and 
while  returning  to  England  died  at  PoictiA^ 

Oray»  or  Orey,  Walter  de  (d.  12^>\ 

was   the   nephew  of   John  de   Grey.     Ht 
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wafi  Chancellor  from  1206  to  1213,  in  which 
htter  year,  while  on  a  mission  to  Flanders, 
he  was  superseded  by  Peter  dee  Roches,  bat 
reinstated  in  1214.  Daring  John's  struggle 
vith  the  barons,  he  supported  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  Ihe  archbishopric  o{ 
York.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  see,  and  we  only  meet  with  him 
cnce  more,  in  1242,  when  he  was  appointed 
regent  during  Henry  UJL's  absence  in 
France. 

Great  Britain,  a  name  originally  applied 
to  the  whole  ishuxd  of  Britain,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Britanny,  and 
c'ften  used  in  poetry  or  exalted  prose,  but 
never  for  official  purposes  until  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congr^ation,  in  1559,  had  suggested  the 
nDion  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  this  name, 
and  now  James  was  to  realise  their  aspiration. 
James's  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of 
<rn>at  Britain  meant  that  he  claimed,  like  the 
(*ld- English  monaichs,  to  be  lord  of  the 
vhole  iskmd,  and  not  merely  king  of  both 
^vm  separately.  Much  opposition  was 
made  to  this  title  in  Parliament,  and  the 
judges  declared  it  illegal.  But  in  1604  James 
definitely  styled  himself  King  of  Great 
Britain  on  his  coins.  [United  Kingdom.] 
Speddinf  ,  Li/«  of  Bacon,. 

Great  Charter.    [Magna  Carta.] 

Great  Sebellion.    [Rebellion.] 

Greece*  Relations  wcth.  The  Greek 
insurrection  began  in  1821,  and,  after  a  long 
"trnggle,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  insur- 
gf-nts  to  win  their  independence.  A  wave  of 
Hi'Ilenic  enthusiasm  ran  through  England. 
Volanteers  from  all  parts  of  England  joined 
the  Greek  cause.  In  1824  Byron  perished  at 
Misolonghi.  In  1826  Lord  Cochrane  was 
made  a<hniral,  and  Sir  Richard  Church 
jp-neral  of  the  Greek  forces;  but  in  1827 
th<»  Turks  reconquered  Athens  despite  their 
ifforts.  Canning  had  reclaimed  England 
fnjm  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  though  brought 
»bout  by  accident,  was  not  necessarily  op- 
(xj^  to  his  pohcy.  But  the  Wellington 
mini^  repudiated  the  action,  and  left  it  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  to  practically 
'in  Greek  independence.  As  one  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  England  found  Greece  a  king 
&od  continued  to  watch  over  its  interests,  but 
forced  on  it,  in  1832,  the  narrow  boundaries  into 
"vhich,  until  recently,  it  was  confined.  The 
Padfico  and  i^nlay  affairs  for  a  time  led  to 
strained  rektionB ;  yet,  in  18^2  Prince  Alfred 
^a^  elected  king  on  the  expulsion  of*  Otto, 
but  the  self-denying  bond  A  the  protecting 
powers  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  assume 
^  throne,  and  England  recommended  Prince 
William  of  Holstein,  who  became  Qeorge  I. 
In  1863  England  handed  over  the  Ionian 
^^soiA^  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom ;  and  recently 


has  secured  the  extension  of  its  boundary  at 

the  expense  of  Turkey.    [For  earlier  dealings 

see  Turkey,  Relations  with.] 

Finlaj,  Httt.  of  Qrtce;  Gkrvinus,  G«aekieM< 
d«t  NtwnMhxdtn  JdkrhvmdtrU ;  L.  Sazgeant,  Hew 
Qt0$o$.  |.^  j,  ,p^ 

Green,  Sm  Hbioit  {d,  1399),  was  the  son 
of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  ministers  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  reign.  He  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  unpopular  on  account  of  his  extor- 
tion of  money  by  illegal  means,  and  on  the 
landing  of  Bolingbroke  was  seised  and  sum^ 
marily  put  to  death. 

Green  Cloth,  The  Boabb  op.  A  Board 
attached  to  the  royal  household,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Steward.  It  had  power  to  punish 
offenders  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
and  issued  the  warrants  which  were  necessary 
before  a  servant  of  the  household  could  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

Greenwicll  was  the  seat  of  a  royal 
palace  much  occupied  by  the  Tudor  princes, 
and  pulled  down  after  the  Restoration.  The 
site  was  assigned  by  William  III.  for  the 
great  hospital  for  retired  seamen  he  there 
founded.  Since  1869  the  building  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

Greenwood,  John  (rf.  1692),  a  pro- 
minent Barrowist,  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1587  on  a 
charge  of  promulgating  seditious  and  schism- 
atics opinions,  and  was  imprisoned.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  in  1592  was  executed,  at  the  same 
time  as  Henry  Barrow. 

Gregg,  William  (d.  1708),  was  derk  in 
the  office  of  Harley,  Queen  Anne*s  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  first  emploj'ed  by  that 
minister  as  a  spy  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  1707  and  1708  he 
was  engaged  in  a  treasonjible  correspondence 
with  M.  de  ChamiUart,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State.  He  slipped  his  letters  into  those  of 
Marshal  TaUard,  whose  correspondence,  since 
he  was  prisoner  of  war,  passed  through  Har- 
ley*s  office.  One  of  these  packets  was  opened 
on  suspicion  in  Holland.  Oregg  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  House  of  Lords,  bitterly 
opposed  to  Harley,  entered  on  a  searching 
investigation  of  tie  case,  with  the  object  <rf 
establishing  the  minister's  complicity.  Gregg 
was  told  that  if  he  would  make  a  full  con- 
fession, he  might  hope  for  the  intercession  of 
the  House.  He  refused  to  retract  his  first 
statement,  and  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on 
April  28. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1478,  but 
colonised  in  1650  by  the  French  Governor  of 
Martinique ;  and,  in  1674,  on  the  collapse  of 
the  French  West  India  Company,  lapsed  to 
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the  French  crown.  The  French  retained  it 
until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  when  it  was 
made  over  to  England.  In  1779  Grenada 
was  retaken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored 
by  the  Treaty  of  VersaiUes  (1783).  In  1796 
there  was  a  negro  insurrectioni  caused  mainly 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  planteis,  the 
effects  of  which  retarded  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  the  island.  The  government, 
which  is  representative,  and  extends  also  to 
most  of  the  Grenadines  lying  between  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent,  'is  vested  in  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
assembly  elected  by  the  people,  llio  chief 
exports  are  sugar  and  cotton. 

S.  M.  MaitiA,  BriiUk  Colonim  ;  B.  Edwuds, 
Wttt  indict. 

OveilTille.  Sir  Bbvil  {b.  1596,  d,  1643), 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  gallant 
othcer  who  joined  the  Boyalist  army  in  1642, 
defeated  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Stratton, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown  (July 
0,  1643).  Clarendon  says  that  the  Boyalist 
successes  in  Cornwall  were  almost  entirely 
due  to  his  energy ;  and  speaks  warmly  of  his 
bright  courage  and  gentle  disposition. 
CUurandon,  Hitt  <if  ih*  ReMXitm, 

Orenville,  Gbobob  {h,  1712,  d,  1770), 

was  the  son  of  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wotton, 
by  Hester,  Countess  Temple.  In  1741  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  which  town- 
he  oontinaed  to  represent  until  his  death. 
In  1744  he  was  appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  Henry  Pelham's  gpovem- 
ment.  In  1747  he  was  promoted  to  the  same 
office  in  the  Treasury;  and  on  Newcastle 
becoming  Prime  Minister  in  1764  he  became 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1762,  when  Lord 
Bute  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
(vreuville  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
place,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  Bute*s  resignation  in  the  following  April, 
Grenville  became  at  once  Prime  Minister  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bute,  who  expected  to  find  him  a  very 
willingtool ;  buthe  soon  discovered  his  mistake. 
Grenville,  who  feared  the  king  as  little  as  he 
did  the  people,  complained  bitterly  of  Bute's 
secret  intiuence,  and  at  once  became  odious 
to  the  king  in  consequence.  The  death 
of  Lord  Egremont,  Seci-etary  of  State,  in 
August,  gave  G«orge  an  excuse  for  changing 
his  ministry;  and  he  accordingly,  through 
Bute's  means,  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt. 
These,  however,  failed;  aud  he  was  again 
obligeKl  to  fall  back  upon  Grenville,  who 
strengthened  his  position  by  enlisting  the  Bed- 
ford faction  on  his  side.  6ut  the  new  acces- 
sion of  strength  did  not  save  the  ministry. 
The  issue  of  general  warrants,  and  the 
struggle  with  Wilkes,  cost  the  ministry 
£100,000,  and  lost  them  any  share  of  popu- 
larity they  ever  possessed.  This  measure  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Stamp  Act.  In  July, 
1766,  the  king,  seeing  his  way  to  form  a 


new  ministry,  summarily  dismissed  Grenvilk 

and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.    In  1769  Grenrilk 

became  reconciled  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 

Chatham,  and  took  an  eager  pait  in  the  debAta 

on  the  expulsion  of    Wilkes.     In   1770  Le 

carried  his  Bill  on  Controverted  ElectioDs,  by 

which  he  tiansf  erred  the  trial  of  election  peti- 

tions  from  the  House  at  large  to  a  SeKt 

Committee  of  the  House.    [Elections.]    Fc: 

some  time  psht  his  healtii  had  been  dediniiu. 

and    in  the  autumn   of    1770— only  a  £ft 

months  after  passing  his  Election  Bill— h'^ 

died.      "  He  took   public  business,*'    Bsrke 

said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  **  nc; 

as  a  duty  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  bt 

was  to  enjoy ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  deligbt 

out  of  the  House,  except  in  suc^  things  &» 

some  way^  related  to  the  things  that  were  to 

be  done  in  it.    If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  Sdj 

this  for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  aaa 

generous  strain." 

Josae.  JC<m.  of  iH«  Rgi^  <^  Oeorge  lit.  ;  Wa.. 
pole,  Jf«m.  of  Iha  R^ign  of  Georgo  III. ;  AJbe. 
marie,  JKocMnyHom  and  hi»  ContmmpormrUf : 
MmmIsj,  seoond  Ssmj  on  CfcotVam  ;  Utcbt^IJc, 

[w.  bTs.] 

OreilTlllo,  Sm  Richard  {6. 1540,  d.  1591  , 
one  of  the  renowned  sailors  of  Queen  Ehn- 
beth's  reign,  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies. 
1585,  to  inflict  what  damage  he  oouM  cii 
Spanish  commerce.  In  1587  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  War,  which  was  charg^ 
with  the  duty  of  making  prepazatioiis  tv 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  Armada ;  amd  did 
good  service  for  his  country  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  1597  he  took  part  in  an 
expedition  under  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  which 
sailed  for  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Spai^isih 
treasure  ships  on  their  return  from  South 
America ;  the  design  of  the  Engliah  was  dis- 
covered by  Spain,  and  fifty-three  du|ie  of 
war  were  sent  out  as  a  convoy ;  a  furious 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Richard, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  wcl» 
killed;  his  memory  being  subsequentlv  d^ 
fended  from  any  blame  for  the  failure  of  ihft 
expedition  by  lus  friend  Sir  Walter  Balei^h  . 
"From  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,**  savv 
Kaleigh,  "  he  utterly  refused  to  turn  £roin  thf^ 
enemy,  protesting  he  would  rather  die  thtoi 
be  guilty  of  such  dishonour  to  himself,  hu 
country,  and  her  Majesty's  ship." 
Tytler,  Lift  <tf  Bdlmgk, 

GrenTlllo,  William  Wtvdbaic,   Lkhld 

{b.  1769,  d.  1834),  third  son  of  George  Gna- 
viUe,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cluist  Cliurch. 
In  1782  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  BuckinKhasi. 
and  in  the  following  year  accompanied  hi* 
brother,  Earl  Temple,  to  Ireland,  as  prii^t^ 
secretary.  In  Dec.,  1 784,  he  succeeded  Bark* 
as  Paymaster-General,  and  began  to  give  hi* 
cousin  Pitt  most  valuable  assistance  at  a  tizxh* 
when  he  most  needed  it.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  cf: 
the  death  of  Cornwall,  but  he  only  held  lh» 
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chair  for  iota  months,  being  then  made  Home 
^ecretarj,  an  office  ^lat  i&orded  Mm  more 
actiTo  employment  In  1790  he  was  raised 
to  the  Upper  House,  and  in  the  following 
year  went  to  preside  over  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years  till  Pitt's 
resigTiation.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  thoroughly 
earned  out  Pitt's  policy,  and  rejected  all  peace 
with  the  revolutionary  government.  He  was 
the  mover  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Treason  Bill  in  1 795.  He  was  even  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims  than  Pitt, 
stnd  daring  Pitt's  last  miuistry  Lord  Grenville 
n;mained  in  opposition  on  this  ground.  On 
hi8  death  he  combined  with  Fox  to  form  the 
administration  of  "  All  the  Talents."  That 
ministry,  however,  was  but  short-lived ;  and, 
on  being  dismissed  Lord  Grenville  remained 
in  opposition  during  the  continuance  of  the 
v&r.  The  dose  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
literary  retirement,  when  he  did  much  valu- 
able work,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  inner  workings 
and  party  intrigues  of  the  early  years  of  the 
rdgn  of  George  III.  He  Uved  on  at  Drop- 
more  in  Buckinghamshire  till  1834,  where  he 
died  on  Jan.  12.  Twice  had  overtures  been 
made  to  him  to  take  office  again — ^in  1809 
tad  in  1812.  But  Catholic  £manci^tion 
most  be  an  essential  element  in  any  une  of 
policy  which  Grenville  would  supnort.  With 
tbat  high  sense  of  honour  ana  integrity 
vhich  always  distingmshed  him  and  Lord 
ttrey,  they  both  excluded  themselves  from 
o&ce  for  twenty  years.  As  a  Foreign  Minister 
irrenville  must  rank  above  Pitt.  His  oratori- 
es powers  were  at  times  the  wonder  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  but,  like  Fox,  he  was  too 
liberal-minded  not  to  have  the  misfortune  to 
^  generally  in  opposition. 

PeUew,  SUmotttH;  C&wrU  and  CcMuHb  of  i^ 
12«9«ney;  Omfm  lAf%  and  0|pi«toM;  Lord  Col- 
ehester's  Diortf  ;  6ir«nviU«  Pap«r8. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Grosham,  8i&  Thomas  (6. 1519,  d,  1679), 
%  fdmoufl  meivihant,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
<rreshani.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  died 
U>48,  first  attained  fame  as  a  financier  by  nego- 
f  uting  certain  loans  for  Edward  VI.  in  1651. 
Ue  was  subsequently  employed  on  several 
f^ccasions  by  Elizabeth,  who  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  obtaining  money  from 
foreign  merchants ;  and  also  in  raising  loans 
^^m  merchants  in  Engknd.  In  1666  he 
ffiunded  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
^pentd  by  the  queen  in  person,  1670. 

Wwd'a  lAmtBi  Cnnaingham,  EmUunt  finylMh- 

BMII. 

Greville,  Chables  C.  F.  (d.  1794,  d. 
ISeoj,  was  Clerk  to  the  Council  from  1821  to 
1^60.  He  compiled  a  Journal^  which  is  of 
<'-Q$iderable  value  as  material  for  the  history 
«j  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  George  IV., 
w  lUiam  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Grey,  Lidt  CATHsiuirB  (rf.  1567),  was 
<uiaghter  ol  the   Marquia  of   Dorset,  and 


younger  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v.),  after 
whose  death  she  represented  the  house  of 
Suffolk,  which  by  Henry  VIII.'s  will  was  to 
succeed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  After  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  endea- 
voured to  set  her  claims  in  opposition  to  the 
queen,  but  was  unable  to  get  her  into  his 
hands.  In  1661  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
ostensibly  for  having  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  Lord  Hertford,  but  in  reality 
for  fear  she  should  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Elizabeth.  In  1563  Lady  Catherine's 
claims  were  seriously  discusaeid  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  next  year  John  Hales,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  published  an  elaborate 
argument  in  her  mvour.  She  died  in  Jan., 
1567,  her  death  being  accelerated  by  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Elusabeth,  and  "having 
been,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  *'the  object  of 
the  political  schemes  of  all  parties  in  turn 
who  hoped  to  make  use  of  her."  Lady  Hert- 
ford's marriage,  which  was  declared  null  by 
Elizabeth's  commissioners,  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  pronounced  valid  by  a  jury. 

Lingard,  HUi.  ofSng.;  Fronde,  Hist.  {jfEng.; 
Hallam,  ConaC  Htat. 

Orey.  Charles,  Eahl  {b,  1764,  d.  1845), 
son  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  1786,  and  joined  the 
Whig  Opposition  under  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  aiaplayed  such  ability  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  was  from  that  time  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  party,  and  as  such  was  chosen  one 
of  the  nianagers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  In  1792  he  became  a 
member  of  the  great  society,  "  the  Friends 
of  the  People,"  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation.  In  1795  he 
opposed  the  liquidation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  debts.  In  the  same  year  he  unsuc- 
c-essfully  moved  the  impeachment  of  Pitt.  In 
1797  he  brought  forward  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  was  rejected  by  149  votes.  He  re- 
mained one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bitterest  opponents 
till  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
power,  1806,  Mr.  Grey,  now  Lord  Howick,  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  death  of  Fox  he  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Foreign  Secretar}'.  The 
Catholic  Relief  question,  however,  overthrew 
the  ministry.  In  1 807  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Gre^.  In  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Portland  resigned,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  who, 
however,  refused  to  unite  with  the  proposed 
ministry.  In  1812  a  similar  attempt  failed. 
In  1827  Earl  Grey  declined  to  support  3fr. 
Canning.  The  sudden  termination  of  the 
WelIing;ton  ministry  in  1830  brought  him 
from  his  retirement  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.    In  accepting  office 
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he  stipulated  that  the  reform  of  Parliament 
should  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  The 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
greatly  facilitated  the  task  which  Earl  Grey 
had  undertaken,  and  enabled  him  to  con- 
struct his  ministry  without  much  difficulty, 
the  most  serious  impediment  being  created 
by  the  position  of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  was 
got  over  by  making  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
BusseU  on  April  12,  after  a  long  discussion, 
Oeneral  Gkscoyne  successfully  carried  his 
motion  against  the  government,  and  a  disso- 
lution became  necessar}',  to  which  the  king 
at  last  consented.  The  danger,  however, 
became  pressing,  as  Lord  Whamcliffe  had 
threatened  to  move  an  address  in  the  Lords, 
praying  the  king  not  to  dissolve.  The  House 
was  dissolved  the  very  day  Lord  Whamcli£Ee*s 
threatened  address  was  to  have  come  on. 
The  election  of  1831  sent  back  a  large  re- 
forming majority  to  Parliament,  and  on  June 
24,  Lord  John  Russell  again  introduced  the 
bill.  The  struggle  from  this  time  lay  in  the 
Lords.  On  April  »,  1832,  Earl  Grey  moved 
that  the  third  Reform  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  the  aid  of  Lord  Whamdiffe  and  the 
l^mmers.  Lord  Lyndhurst  now  moved 
in  committee  that  the  consideration  of  the 
disfranchising  clauses  should  be  postponed 
until  the  enfranchising  clauses  had  been 
considered.  This  motion  was  carried  against 
the  government  in  spite  of  Earl  Grey*s 
warning  to  the  House  that  he  should  con- 
sider its  success  fatal  to  his  measure,  and 
resigned,  May  9.  The  state  of  the  country 
became  terrible;  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined 
office.  The  Duke  of  Welling^n  found  it 
impossible  to  construct  a  government.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  recall  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl 
Qrey  obeyed  the  summons.  But  before  he 
left  the  presence  of  the  king  he  had  obtained 
from  him  a  written  promise  that  he  would 
**  create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  Reform  BilL"  The 
bill  was  eventually  carried  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  king,  though  violent  alterca- 
tions and  recriminations  occurred  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Re- 
formed Parliament  gave  the  Whigs  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  first  business  was 
to  considiBr  the  state  of  L:eland,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill.  In 
1834  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  Mi.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
resigned.  This  somewhat  shook  the  minis- 
try, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  seces- 
sions, an  Irish  Church  Commission  was  hastily 
appointed  to  procure  evidence.  Mr.  Littleton's 
Tithe  Bill  (Irish)  gave  another  shock  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  motion  of  O'Connell 
and  Mr.  Littleton  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
which  produced  the  resignation  of  the 
Premier  and  Lord  Althorp,  ended  Lord  Grey's 
political    career.    He    resigned  to  save  the 


rest  of  his  ministry.  •  From  this  time  he  took 

little  part  in  public  affairs. 

Walpolo,    HtsC.  of  Et^,;  MartineKB.  Tlurty 
Ttan' Peace  i  AnuwU  Regiattr.  rg  gi 

Grey,  Sir  Georob  {b.  1792,  d.  1883),  va^ 
the  son  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  nephev  ci 
Earl  Grey.    Educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ch- 
ford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in.  1826;  tad 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Devimport  b 
1832.     In  1834  he  acted  for  a  few  months  ad 
Under-Secretary  for  the   Colonies.     He  re- 
turned to  the  same  poet  on  the  aooesson  of 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1835,  and  continova  lo 
hold  it  till   1839,   when  he  became  Jud?> 
Advocate,  an  office  which  he  exchans:«d  m 
1841  for  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.      On    the    formation     of    Lori 
John  Russell's  first  administration  in  lS4fi, 
he  was  appointed  Home  Secretary.     In  Un- 
capacity he  showed  himself  a  splendid  aii- 
ministrator  during  the  oommotious  of  181  i 
and  earned  the  confidence  of  all  parties  hjlay 
prudence  and  vigour.     In  1854  he  accepi«c 
the   Colonial  Office  under  Lord  Abenit^rfl'* 
Coalition  ministry.     In  1855  he  retumod  td 
the  Home  Office  under   Lord  Palmerstua'a 
first  administration ;  was  appointed  ChanceJor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on   Lord  Pkl- 
meraton's  return  to  office  in   1859 ;    becaiae 
Home  Secretary  again  in  1861,  and  retizvi 
with  his  colleagues  in  1866.     On  the  disaula- 
tion  of  Parliament  in  1874,  he  retired  from 
public  life. 

Grayv  Ladt  Janb  {b.  1537,  d.  15&4),  wa« 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Man|ois  of 
Dorset,  and  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  the  approa^-fc- 
ing  death  of  Edward  YI.  becoming  apparent 
in  1553,  the  Duke  of  KorthomberlaiHl 
conceived  the  idea  of  aggrandising  his  ovn 
family  by  obtaining  the  (Town  for  Lady  Jant . 
and  marrying  her  to  his  son  Lord  Guili^rU 
Dudley.  According] y,  he  induced  Edward  VI . 
to  alter  the  succession  in  her  fsvonr,  hophtc 
that  as  Lady  Jane  was  a  Protestant,  she  woaiO 
receive  the  support  of  the  reforming  paitit^. 
On  the  young  king's  death  Lady  Jane  was  in- 
formed by  the  duke  that  she  was  queen,  ai««i 
was  proclaimed  by  him  in  various  parts  of  thi* 
country,  but  the  people  refused  to  recogni««^ 
the  usurpation.  After  a  brief  reign  of  e)^vf>& 
days,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Mary,  ntd 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to  tfc«- 
Tower,  and  subsequently  condemned  to  dmih 
They  were  kept  in  captivity  for  some  tim* . 
and  were  not  executed  until  after  Wyitt** 
rebellion  in  1554.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  vht«^- 
education  had  been  entrusted  to  Aylmer  %n.i 
Roger  Ascham,  was  as  accomplished  as  «K  ■ 
was  beautiful,  and  was  a  fluent  schoUr  \ri 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  "She  has  >^ 
us,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  a  portrait  of  hep*'.i 
drawn  by  her  own  haiid,  a  portnit  of  piet^. 
purity,  and  free  noble  innocence  unodbmroi 
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even  to  a  fault,  'with  the  emotioiial  woaknesaes 
of  hoinaiiity." 

Nioobfl,  lAdy  Joiu  Orn ;  Lliigard,Hui.  ofEng.; 
8buoD  Turner.  Hut  or  Mng. ;  Fioade,  Hiat.  of 
B»g.:  TjUa,  Rid,  q/  Eng,  uiid«r  Bd,  YL  and 
Mar$. 

Groy,  Lord,  of  Groby,  was  the  chief 
of  the  Anahaptiflts  during  the  period  of  the 
Ureat  RebelUon.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
Phde*8  Paige  (q.v.)« 

Ch*07,  SiK  John,  of  Groby  {d.  1455),  a 
Lancastrian  leader  who  fell  in  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  was  the  first  husband  of 
EUzabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  wife  of 
EdwaidlV. 

Ch*07,  LosD  Lboxard  {d,  1641),  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  first  Marquis  of  Dorset 
He  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  lo35, 
to  assist  Skeffington.  On  Skeffington*s  deatii 
he  became  Lord  Deputy,  1636.  Together 
with  Lord  James  Butler,  he  destroyed  O'Brien's 
Bridge  over  the  Shannon,  long  an  object  of 
alarm  to  the  English,  and  he  induced  the 
O'Connor  to  come  to  terms.  His  sister,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grrev,  was  the  second  wife  of 
(lerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  try  and  capture  his 
own  nephew,  that  nobleman's  heir,  an  object 
which  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting.  In 
1538,  he  attacked  the  Island  Scots.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  retreat,  in  spite  of 
Ormonde's  help,  before  the  combined  forces  of 
Desmond  and  the  O'Briens.  Lord  Leonard 
wu  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  this,  together  with 
the  favour  he  showed  the  Geraldines  and  the 
natives,  made  him  hated  by  Ormonde.  Soon 
idter  his  recall,  at  his  own  request  in  1640, 
he  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  understand- 
ing with  his  kinsmen,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and 
executed  in  1541.  Most  probably  he  was 
innocent. 

Fronde,  Hut.  cf  Kng. ;  Brewer,  InivoduiftUnu  to 
(k»  Ua&n  and  Paptn  of  Hmry  TTIf.'f  Eviqt^ 

Groy,  Sir  Patbick,  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  James  II.  Having  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  in  Douglas  Castle,  he 
gare  the  earl  his  death-wound,  after  he  had 
l)e^  stabbed  by  the  king,  in  Stirling  Castle 
(1452).  ^  ^^ 

Qr^ljt  Lord  Richard  {d.  1483),  was  the 
M^nd  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  by  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  and  consequently  half-brother  of 
King  Edward  Y.  In  1483  he  was  seised, 
together  with  his  nncle,  Earl  Rivers,  at 
Xorthampton  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  eventually  put  to  death  at  Pontefraot. 

G««w,  Sir  Thomas  (d,  1415),  was  a  knight 
of  Northumberland  who,  in  1415,  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  to  place 
the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  He  was 
9<>tzed,  and  having  confessed  his  guilt,  was 
immediately  executed. 

Gx^,  Lord  Thomas  (d,  1554),  brother 


of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  joined  in  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  midland  counties  (1554)  organised 
by  the  duke  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  Kent.  After  the 
defeat  of  Suffolk^s  forces  by  Lord  Hunting- 
don at  Coventry,  Thomas  Grey  escaped  to 
Wales,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
(February,  1554).  He  was  a  man  of  ambition 
and  daring,  and  his  unbounded  influence  over 
his  brother,  the  duke,  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  the  latter  into  this  enterprise. 
Stowe;  Lingard;  Froade. 

Orey  de  Wilton,  Arthur,  Earl 
{d.  1593),  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
commander  of  Henir  VIII.'s  time.  He  was 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1580.  In  thi^t 
year  he  suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  Glen 
Malure  from  the  Wicklow  septs.  It  was  to 
him,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion  was  largely  due,  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Smerwick 
(q.v.).  As  a  stem  Puritan,  he  made  himself 
unpopular  by  his  severity,  and  was  re-called 
in  1584.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  passed  judgment  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Ghirter. 
Fnmde ;  Stale  Paptn ;  Burke,  Extindt  Peoraget. 

Qtbj  de  Wilton,  William,  Earl  {d, 
1563),  was  Governor  of  Berwick  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  that  capacity  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  raids  across  the 
border,  in  one  of  whicli  (1648)  he  took  and 
fortified  Haddington.  During  the  lebellion 
in  the  west  of  England  (1549)  he  did  much  to 
repress  the  insurrection.  In  1551  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  Warwick,  who 
mistrusted  him  as  a  friend  of  Somerset, 
though  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  is  found 
slightly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Made 
Governor  of  Guisnes  by  liary,  he  kept  a 
close  watch  npon  the  French,  and  had  his 
advice  been  hstened  to,  Calais  woold  have 
■been  saved.  The  fall  of  Calais  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  Guisnes,  which  Grey 
found  himself  compelled  to  surrender.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  to  the 
north,  where  he,  after  a  lengthy  siege,  made 
an  assault  npon  Leith,  which,  however,  en- 
tirely failed. 

GrimBtonay  Sir  Harbottle  {b.  1594, 
d.  1685),  a  strong  Presbyterian,  represented 
Colchester  in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  excluded  by  Pride's 
Purge.  On  tiie  king's  execution  he  left 
England,  and  remained  abroad  for  several 
years.  In  1656  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Essex,  but  was  excluded  from  the  House. 
In  April,  1660,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Convention  Parliament.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  (Dharles  at  Breda. 
For  his  services  at  the  Restoration,  he  was, 
in  November,  1660,  created  Master  of  the 
Rolls.    During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he 
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distingaished  himself  by  aBaerting  the  right  of 
the  Commons  to  choose  their  own  Speiiker 
(1679)  and  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics. 
FoM,  JvAgm  of  England. 

Orindaly  Edmund  {b,  1519,  d.  1683), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  near  St. 
Bees  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
made  Canon  of  Westminster  in  1652,  and 
Chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  at  whose  death  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England  a  strong  Puritan,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Greneva;  he  waived  his  ob- 
jections to  vesitments  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
see  of  London  on  the  deprivation  of  Bonner 
in  1562.  Grindal,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Theological  Controversy  at  West- 
minster, 1559,  was  a  sound  theologian  and 
noted  preacher ;  but  he  constantly  incurred 
the  qneen*s  displeasure  for  his  mildness  in 
enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  yet  in  1670 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  1575,  was  trans- 
lated to  Cauterbur}'.  His  administration  was 
not  very  successful  in  some  ways ;  his  Puri- 
tan sympathy  made  him  refuse  to  put  down 
the  "  prophesy  ings "  of  that  party,  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  sequestered  from  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for  five  years, 
being  only  restored  in  1582,  a  year  before  his 
death,  though  he  never  regained  the  favour 
of  the  queen,  who  treated  him  with  ^[reat  and 
unmerited  harshness.  As  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Grindal  made  no  mark.  His 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  queen  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  in  harmony,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  deep 
piety,  and  some  moderation;  mild,  affable, 
and  generous,  and  much  admired  by  his  own 
party. 

Hook,   Liv4$  of  ih»  Arclihiakoipo ;   Mosheim, 
£ceU(.  Rut.  i  Strjpe,  L\f$  «/  QnndaL 

Qriqnalaiid  Wast  is  separated  from 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River.  After 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  there  in  1867 
the  district  was  made  a  British  colony, 
and  in  1877  was  made  a  province  of  Cape 
Colony ;  its  local  affairs  being  managed  by 
an  administrator.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  country  is  undulating  grassy  plains, 
well  adapted  to  sheep  farming. 

Qrithy  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  is  a  word 
of  narrower  meaning  than  "frith,**  with 
which  it  is  often  coupled.  It  si^ifies  a 
special  or  localised  peace  or  protection,  par- 
ticularly that  granted  by  the  king  or  a  high 
official.  While  "frith"  was  primarily  per- 
sonal, the  peace  of  an  individual,  the  '*  grith,'* 
was  territorial,  the  peace  of  a  district. 

Orossetecte,  Robbrt  {b.  ii76,  d.  1253), 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  mediflBval  ecclesiastics  and  schoolmen,  was 
bom  at  Stx«dbrooke  in  Suffolk  of  poor  parents. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  student 


and  teacher.  He  became  *' rector  schoknm " 
at  Paris,  and  fint  rector  of  the  Fnnciac&Tis 
at  Oxford.    He  received  various  prefennenU, 
but  in  1232  resigned  all  but  one  in  order  to  con- 
tinue at  Oxford.  In  1 235  his  election  as  Biitop 
of  Lincoln  gave  him  both  a  wider  sphere  ol 
work  and  a  special  relation  to  his  univenitj. 
As  administrator  of  his  huge  diocese  he  i^ 
both  active  and  successfuL    A  long  strug^ 
with  his  chapter  was  only  ended  by  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  I'ope,  Innocent  IV., 
who,   at    the  Council  of  Lyons  practically 
decided  in  the  bishop's  favour.     His  diutic 
visitation  of  the  monasteries  of  his  see,  though 
hampered  by  the  disfavour  shown  to  him  at 
Home,  where  the  gold  of  the  monks  was  ill- 
powerful,  was  resolutely  carried  through.   A 
sturdy  champion  of  liberty,  he  prevailed  in 
1244   in    preventing  the  grant  of   a  royal 
subsidy,  and  kept  together  the  oppositioa, 
when  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  king's 
intrigues ;  and  he  ensured  the  reading  of  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  violitan 
of  the  Great  Charter  in  every  parish  of  )as 
diocese.    A  similar  spirit  actuated  the  refustJ 
in   1251    to    admit    foreigners    ignorant  d 
English  into  rich  preferment  in  his  diocese, 
and  led  to  a  papal  suspension,  which,  hov- 
ever,  was  of  short  duration.     In  1252  be 
prevented  the  collection  of  a  tenth  imposed 
upon  the  clergy  by  the  Pope  for  Henry  III/i 
necessities.    In  1253  he  refused  to  indoct  ths 
Pope's  own  nephew  into  a  prebend  at  Lincoln. 
His  celebrated  letter  of  refusal,  while  accept- 
ing the  ultramontane  position,  was  thoroughlv 
decided  in  its  tone.    After  his  death  minclc« 
were  reported  at  his  tomb,  but  the  effort  to 
obtain  canonisation  for    so  bad   a  papaliit 
failed.     Orosseteste  had  a  wide  acquaintance, 
over  which    he    exercised    great   influence. 
The  spiritual  adviser  of  Adam  de  Mansco, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfurt, 
and  the  tutor  to  his  sons,  he  was  yet  the 
friend  of   the  queen  and  even  of  the  king. 
The  sturdy  practical  temper  illustrated  by 
all  his  life's  acts  was  combined  with  rait 
knowledge,  great  dialectical  and  metaphrsical 
subtlety,  activity  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  real  spiritual  feeling;  his  leisure,  too, 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Frendi  lo^^s 
poetry. 

Perry,  Lif«  qf  QromeUtUs  QromtlmUt  UOm 
in  Bolls  Seriea,  edited,  with  valuable  intrndoc- 
tion,  bj  Mr.  LoArd;  Matthew  Paria,  RUHmi 
Major.  p.  jp  X.] 

GtlAdaloiip6|  Tub  Island  of,  is  a  Fxeoch 
possession  in  tne  Antilles.  Settled  in  163$ 
by  the  French,  it  resisted  English  attacks  in 
1601  and  1703,  but  was  captured  in  1759,  and 
restored  in  1763,  and  again  in  1794  it  becan^ 
English.  Restored  in  1803  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  re-conquered  in  1810,  ior- 
rendered  to  Sweden  in  1813,  restored  to 
France  in  1814.  In  1816  the  British  finaUf 
withdrew. 

BtJtutX,  Lm  Ctionim  Fron^miamt 
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Giuder,  Ralph,  was  of  Norman  or  Breton 
(irigin,  bat  was  bom  in  England.  Ue  was 
made  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  William  I.,  but  in 
107'5,  chiefly  being  irritated  at  the  king's 
rofu^g  to  allow  his  marriage  with  the 
»ister  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  he  organised  a 
c-oiL$pincy,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
(it*pontion  of  WUliam,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  eurls  to  the  power  they  had  enjoyed 
under  Edward  the  Coniessor.  The  plot  was 
Wtrayed,  and  Kalph  fled  to  Britanny.  Even- 
tually he  joined  the  first  Crusade,  and  died  in 
Palf'stine. 

Gnalo  was  appointed  Papal  legate  in 
Kngland  in  the  year  1216.  Ue  strongly  sup- 
ported King  John  against  Louis  of  France, 
.ind  on  John's  death  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  young  King 
lUnry.  Mr.  Luard  says  that  **  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Plantagenet  line,  and  the  defeat  of 
I/fjuis,  were  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of 
K<>me.'*  For  two  years  Gualo  was  one  of  the 
lulers  of  England.  His  power  was  absolute 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Churdi,  and  in  the  State 
it  was  very  considerable,  and  on  the  whole 
his  influence  was  decidedly  for  good.  He 
wag  replaced  in  1218  by  Pandulf. 

Guiana  is  an  extensive  country  in  the 
north-east  of  8outh  America.  In  1595  Raleigh 
^^ceoded  its  great  river,  the  Orinoco.  In 
1)S0  the  Dutch  planted  a  colony,  and  in  1652 
the  English  settled  at  Paramaribo.  The 
Knelinh  settlement  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
land  remained  with  the  Dutch.  In  1781 
Hodney  took  posseesion  of  it,  but  in  1784  it 
^is  restored.  Again  in  1796  the  English  cap- 
t'ii>^I  Quiana,  and  in  1803  a  cession,  confirmed 
in  1814,  was  made  to  England  of  the  portion 
now  called  British  Guiana. 

Dalton.  Hut.  of  BHtUk  Guiana  s  B.  H.  Martin, 

Guioowar,  or  Qaekwar,  is  the  title  of 

the  sovereign  of  the  Mahratta  State  of  Baroda. 
^Mahrattas.] 

Gvildibrd  CrOurt-lioiUMy  Thb  Battle 
■>F  (March  15,  1781),  during  the  closing 
)Tiod  of  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
^ru  almost  the  only  gleam  of  success  that 
•"hone  on  Comwallis's  fatal  advance  into  the 
North.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
entered  North  Carolina.  Greene,  with  much 
prudence,  refused  to  attack  him,  and  retreated 
Wore  him.  On  February  20,  Comwallis, 
halting  at  Hillsborough,  invited  all  loyalists  to 
jr>in  him ;  but  a  small  detachment  of  them  on 
thfir  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  proclama- 
tion were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Americans,  and 
^t*  rest  took  fright.  Again  Comwallis 
><ivanced,  and  Greene  at  length  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  On  some  strong  ground 
near  Guildford  Court-house,  Comwallis  at- 
tacked, and  the  regulars  were  as  usual  irre- 
sistible. They  carried  Greene's  position  de- 
ipite  inferiority  in  numbers  and  position.    In 

Hl«T^l7* 


results,  however,  the  victory  was  signally 
deficient,  for  Comwallis,  too  weak  to  advance, 
Hnd  receiving  no  reinforcements,  had  to  fall 
back  on  Wilmington.  [Ameuican  Indepen- 
dence, War  of.] 

Bancroft.  Hwi.  o/AvMr.  Rev,,  iv.,  c  23  i  Stan- 
hope.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  o.  64. 

Guilford,  Francis  North,  Lord  (b.  1637, 
d.  1685),  was  appointed  in  1671  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  1673  was  advanced  to  the 
At  to  I  ney- Generalship.  He  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1674.  In  1679  he 
was  made  one  of  Sir  William  Temple's  new 
Council.  He  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  pro- 
clamation against  tumultuous  petitions,  for 
which  the  House  of  Commons  in  1680  ordered 
his  impeachment,  but  the  dissolution  pre- 
vented its  bein^  brought  on.  In  1682  he 
WHS  made  Lord  Keeper,  a  post  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  being  created  Lord  Guilford  in 
1683.  A  very  unfavourable  character  is 
given  of  him  by  Lord  Campbell,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  deserved. 
Campbell,  lAvn  of  the  Chane»Uor». 

Guilford,  Frederick,  Earl  of.  [North, 
Lord.] 

Guiscardf  Antoine,  Marquis  de  (b. 
1658,  d.  1711),  was  a  French  adventurer  of 
good  family.  For  some  unknown  ofiFence  he 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  came  to 
Englana  after  a  variety  of  adventures. 
Godolphin  made  him  colonel  of  a  reg^ent 
of  French  refugees  ;  and  he  became  a  com- 
panion of  St.  John  in  his  wild  orgies.  In  the 
year  1706  he  proposed  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Languedoc,  and  twelve  regiments  were 
placed  in  readiness,  but  the  expedition  never 
sailed,  probably  because  Godolphin  thought 
his  schemes  too  visionary.  Guiscard  was 
discharged  with  a  pension  of  £500  a  year. 
He  almost  immediately  began  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  Uie  French  court.  On 
its  detection  he  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
CounciL  Finding  that  everything  was 
known,  and  wishing  for  a  better  death  than 
hanging,  he  stabbed  Harley  twice  with  a 
penknife  he  had  secreted.  The  wounds  were 
slight.  Guiscard  was  soon  overpowered,  and 
died  in  Newgate  from  injuries  received  in 
the  struggle.  To  the  last  he  denied  that  the 
attack  was  premeditated. 

GtlisiieSy  Capture  op.  Guisnes  was  a 
fortress  included  in  the  English  Pale,  three 
miles  from  Calais,  and  after  the  fall  of  that 
town,  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
by  its  governor,  Lord  Grey,  after  a  stub- 
bom  but  ineffectual  defence,  January,  1558. 

Gnntoor  Circarg  The,  is  the  district  on 
the  Coromandel  or  eastern  coast  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  Circars, 
on  the  south  by  the  Cunatic.  The  reversion 
of  this  province  was  assigned  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
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1768,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Baaalut 
Jung.  He  died  in  1782,  but  the  Nizam  con- 
stantly evaded  the  surrender.  In  1788  the 
prospect  of  continued  peace  enabled  Lord 
Comwallis  to  press  his  claim  under  threat  of 
war,  and  the  district  was  at  once  surrendered. 
The  cession  was  finally  confirmed  in  1803. 

Gamey,  or  Goiim»,  Thomas  db  {d. 
1330),  is  goncrallv  supposed  to  have  been  the 
name  of  one  of  the  actual  murderers  of 
Edward  II.  He  fled  to  Spain,  and  was  ap- 
prehended at  Burgos  in  1330,  but  died  on  his 
journey  to  England ;  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  murdered,  to  prevent  his  making  any 
indiscreet  revelations. 

Quthnun,  or  Onthorm  (Mod.  Dan., 
Gorm)f  was  a  Banish  chief  who  became  King 
of  East  England.  We  first  hear  of  this 
king  as  starting  from  Bepton  in  876  with 
half  the  "great  host,"  when  Halfdane 
went  another  way  with  the  other  half  to 
colonise  Northumberland.  With  two  of 
his  fellow  kings,  he  attacked  Wessex 
by  land  and  sea,  forcing  Alfred  to  take 
refuge  in  Athelney  in  878.  He  then  raised  a 
great  fort  at  Chippenham,  but  was  besieged 
there  by  the  English  king,  and  forced  by  block- 
ade to  accept  terms  of  peace.  This  treaty  is 
still  in  existence.  Guthrum  was  baptised,  with 
thirty  of  his  chief  men,  and  in  880  he  settled 
with  his  host  in  East  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Hubba,  who,  with  his  host,  was  slain 
in  Devonshire,  878.  Guthrum  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  though  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  always  obedient,  and  it  is  not 
till  after  his  death  in  890  that  the  East  English 
Danes  became  a  danger  to  Alfred.  Guthrum*8 
baptismal  name  was  Athelstan,  which  alone 
appears  on  his  coins.  The  theory,  however, 
that  he,  not  the  English  king,  was  the  foster- 
father  of  Hacon  the  Good,  reposes  on  a  false 
chronology  and  is  quite  unnecessary'.  Guth- 
rum was  succeeded  by  Eohric,  or  Yorick,  who 
was  probably  his  son.     [Alfred.] 

Onthmm  ZZ.,  King  of  East  England,  was 
the  son  of  Yorick,  whom  he  succeeded  906.  He 
made  peace  with  King  Edward,  the  terms  of 
which  were  still  preserved  in  907.  It  was 
against  him  that  Edward's  policy  of  building 
a  line  of  forts  across  the  Midlands  was 
chiefly'  directed,  a  policy  which  led  to  the 
submission  successively  of  the  Danes  of  Hert- 
ford (916],  of  Bedford,  under  Earl  Turketil 
(918),  and  finally  to  the  campaign  of  921,  in 
which  Edward  defeated  and  slew  Guthrum 
(for  we  take  him  to  be  "  the  king "  of  the 
chronicle)  with  his  son  and  brother,  at  Temps- 
ford.  Their  death,  and  the  submission  of 
Earl  Thurfrith  of  Northampton,  the  Danes  of 
Huntingdon,  the  "  host  of  Cambridge,"  and 
the  East  Anglian  Danes,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  to  an  end  the  Danish  role  in  East 
England. 

"^^^^'^lerat,  Thb  Battle  op  (Feb.  22, 1849), 


was  fought  between  the  English  and  Sikhi 
during  the  second  Sikh  War.  Theannyd 
Shere  Sing,  estimated  at  50,000  men  ^nth 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  was  drawn  up  in  froot 
of  the  walled  town  of  Guzerat,  supported  oa 
the  left  by  a  streamlet  flowing  into  the  Cheoab, 
on  the  right  by  two  villages  filled  with  troops. 
The  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Googh,  by 
the  advice  of  Major  George  Lawrence,  dkei- 
mined  to  begin  the  battle  with  artillery.  Tbs; 
fire  of  eighty-four  camion  rained  on  them 
steadily  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  wIk^c 
Sikh  line  broke  and  fled ;  the  English  ca%-«Iry 
were  let  loose  on  them,  and  pursued  them  for 
fifteen  miles,  till  the  army  of  Shere  Sing  wa» 
a  mere  wreck. 

Owalior  is  a  protected  state  of  Centnl 
India,  which  includes  most  of  Blalwa.  The 
capital  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  rising  sheer  from  the  level  plain. 
It  is  ruled  by  Uie  line  of  Mahratta  prin»s 
caUed  Scindiah.  The  fortress  of  Gvalior 
was  taken  by  Major  Popham  in  1780,  sod 
restored  to  its  former  ruler,  the  Rajah  of 
Gohad,  but  in  1 784  was  recovered  by  SdndiaL 
In  Feb.,  1804,  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Eiurlish,  under  Sir  H.  White,  but  was  restond 
to  Scindiah  the  next  year.  In  1843,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Scindiah,  without  hnit, 
the  dissensions  at  G  walior  led  to  an  expeditxin 
to  restore  order  there.  The  English  defeatad 
the  Gwalior  army  at  Maharajpore.  A  treatr 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  fortress  at 
Gwalior  was  ceded  to  England  and  the  satire 
army  reduced  to  9,000  men  (1644).  In  1S67, 
it  was  a  seat  of  the  Mutiny,  but  Scindiah  re- 
mained unswervingly  faitmuL 

Qraat  Doff,  Hut.  of  iht  MakraHoM, 

OwjXieddf  the  old  name  for  North  Wales, 
was  a  district  roughly  oorrespondin^  to  thf 
domains  of  the  "Princes  of  Wales**  who 
reigned  at  Aberffraw.     [Walbs.] 

Q'wyilll.  Eleamok  {b,  eirea  1640,  cf.  1687). 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  was  earlv  in  life  an 
orange  girl  at  a  theatre.  She  subsequentlr 
became  an  actress  and  mistress  to  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  eventually  one  of  Charles  IV* 
mistresses,  besides  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen.  By 
Charles  II.  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  wh^un 
died  very  young,  the  other  was  Charles  Bean- 
clerk,  who  was  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans^ 
Her  personal  beauty  was  very  groat,  while 
her  generosity  and  kindliness  made  hex  mcov 
popular  than  most  of  the  king's  favooritas. 

Gyrtll  {d.  1066)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Earl 
Godwin.  He  shared  in  his  father's  banish- 
ment and  return,  and  in  1057  he  received  ait 
earldom  which  seems  to  have  included  Kor- 
folk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Oxfoid' 
shire.  He  took  ^rt  in  the  battle  of  Hasting 
where  he  was  killed,  it  is  said,  by  William's 
own  hand. 

Gytha  was  the  sister  of  Ulf  and  niece  vf 
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Canute.  She  married  Earl  Godwin,  and  was 
banished  with  him  in  lOal.  After  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  she  hegged  the  body  of  Harold 
to  inter  it  at  Waltham,  bat  this  was  refused 
b?  Wilham,  thoagh  she  is  said  to  have  offered 
hLn  Harold's  weight  in  gold.  In  1067  she 
took  refoge  in  the  Flatholm,  and  went  thence 
to  St.  Ouen,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death. 


CoraoSv  Thb  Wbit  of,  is 
a  writ  issuing  m>m  one  of  the  superior 
courts,  commanding  the  body  of  a  pri- 
Kioer  to  be  brought  before  it.  It  rests 
upon  the  famous  29th  section  of  Magna 
Charts:  *'No  freeman  shall  be  taken  and 
ifflpnsoned  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  Arbi- 
ter}' imprisonment,  though  thus  provided 
aj^nst,  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  prac- 
Xmd  by  the  king's  IPrivy  Council,  and,  in 
i'io2,  a  statute  was  passed  to  prevent  this  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  was  twice 
re^nscted  m  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Under  the  Tudors,  prisoners,  when  committed 
by  the  council  generally,  or  even  by  the 
sffxtad  command  of  the  king,  were  admitted 
to  bail  on  their  habeas  corpus,  but  there  were 
frequent  delays  in  obtaining  the  writ  The 
qot^on  whether  a  prisoner  could  be  detained 
by  special  command  of  the  king,  signified  by 
a  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  without 
showing  cause  of  imprisonment,  was  argued 
out  in  Darnell's  case,  when  the  judges,  relying 
Qpon  an  obscure  declaration  of  their  prede- 
f»9mn  in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth,  decided  for  the 
crown.  The  House  of  Commons  retorted  by 
protesting  xn  the  Petition  of  Eight  against 
the  illegal  imprisonment  of  the  subject  with- 
out cause. 

The  arbitiary  arrest  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
the  other  members  on  the  dissolution  of  1629 
^^  an  attempt  to  evade  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  was  met  by  the  provision  in  the  Act 
which  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  that  any 
P^r9on  coomiitted  by  the  council  or  the  king's 
special  command  was  to  have  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpos  granted  hJm,  on  application  to  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Conmion  Pleas, 
^tbout  any  delay  or  pretence  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Clarendon's  arbitrary  cus- 
Uim  of  imprisoning  offenden  in  distant  places 
revived  the  grievance,  and  the  Commons, 
trader  Charles  II.,  carried  several  bills  to 
pivnent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
cotpns,  but  they  were  thrown  out  in  the 
Urds.  In  1676  Jenkes's  case  called  fresh 
attention  to  the  injustice  of  protracted  im- 
prisonment. 

At  last,  in  1679,  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed.  It  enacted  that  any  judge 
i&ost  gnmt  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when 


applied  for,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £500  ; 
that  the  delay  in  executing  it  must  not  exceed 
twenty  days;  that  any  officer  or  keeper 
neglecting  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  prisoner  with- 
out cause  to  another  custody,  shall  be  fined 
£100  on  the  first  offence,  and  £200,  with 
dismissal,  for  the  second ;  that  no  person  once 
delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  re-com- 
mitted for  the  same  offence ;  that  every  person 
conmiitted  for  treason  or  felony  is  to  be  tried 
at  the  next  assizes,  unless  the  crown  witnesses 
cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  that,  if 
not  indicted  at  the  second  aesizes  or  sessions,  he 
may  be  discharged ;  and  that  no  one  may  be 
imprisoned  out  of  England.  The  defects  in 
this  great  Act  have  smce  been  remedied  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  that  excessive 
bail  may  not  be  required  ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
1 757  "  for  securing  more  effectually  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,"  which  extended  the  remedies 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  non-ciiminal 
charges,  and  empowered  the  judges  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  return. 
By  an  Act  of  1862,  based  on  the  fugitive 
slave  Anderson's  case,  it  was  provided  that  no 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  issue  from  an 
English  court  into  any  colony  where  local 
courts  exist  having  authority  to  grant  and 
issue  the  said  writ.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1 782  ;  in  Scotland 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  guarded  by  the 
Wrongous  Impriionment  Act  of  1701. 

In  times  of  political  and  social  disturbance 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  now  and  again 
been  suspended.  It  was  suspended  nine  times 
between  the  Revolution  and  1745;  again 
during  the  troubles  which  followeii  the  French 
Revolution  (1794 — 1800),  after  which  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  was  passed ;  as  again  after  the 
Suspension  Act  of  1817.  In  Ireland  it  has 
been  suspended  no  less  than  Fix  times  since 
the  Union ;  but,  since  1848,  the  government, 
in  times  of  disaffection,  have  had  recourse  to 
special  Coercion  Acts. 

For  DanaeU's  case  and  the  Act,  wee  HalloiD, 
Coiut.  Hurt.,  chs.  7  nnd  IS;  Siain  TriaU,  and 
Stat.  31  Car.  H.,  c.  2.  For  Suspension  Acts,  Ma^, 
Const.  Hut.,  chap.  zi.  Bee  also  56  0«o.  III., 
c  100,  and  25  and  26  Vict.,  c.  20.     [L.  C.  S.] 

Habeas  Corpus  JLct,  The,  in  Ireland, 
was  not  passed  till  1782,  when  an  Act  re- 
sembling that  in  England  was  carried  through 
the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  suspended  in 
1796,  in  1800,  1802  to  1805,  1807  to  1810, 
1814,  1822  to  1824,  1866  to  1869,  and  par- 
tially  by  the  Westmeath  Act,  1871,  and  the 
Coercion  Act,  1882. 

Eacketty  William  {d,  1691),  was  a 
fanatic  who,  with  two  companions  named  Cop- 
penger  and  Arthington,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  following  in  London  by  predicting  the 
immediate  end  of  the  world.  Their  divine 
mission  foiled,  however,  to  save  them  from 
being  convicted  as  traitors.      Arthington  was 
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pttrdoned.  This  fanaticism  caused  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritans  to  be  redoubled ;  '*  it 
was  pretended,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  if 
a  rising  had  been  effected,  men  of  greater 
weight  would  have  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  and  have  required 
from  the  queen  the  abolition  of  the  prelacy." 

EackstOlly  OP  Ratkillet  (d.  1680), 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  After  the  crime  Hackston  escaped 
into  Stirlingshire  by  giving  out  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  troopers  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers.  He  afterwards  fought  at 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  side 
of  the  Covenanters.  He  was  captured  at 
Airds  Moss  (1680),  and  soon  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh. 

Saddington,  seventeen  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh,  was  burnt  by  John  in  1216,  and 
again  by  Edward  III.  in  1355.  In  1547 
it  was  taken  by  the  Ens^lish  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Pinkie ;  but  was  recaptured  by 
the  Scotch  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
here  that  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  marriage  of  their  young  Queen  Mary 
with  the  Dauphin  ^1548).  Some  years  later 
the  abbey  was  conierred  on  BothwelL  In 
1715  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobites.  Had- 
dington was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland. 

Eaddon,  Walter  {b.  1516,  <t  1572),  has 
been  called  one  of  the  brightest  lay  ornauients 
of  the  Reformation.  He  became  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1552  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College.  During  the  reign 
of  &Iary  he  withdrew  into  private  life,  and  so 
managed  to  escape  persecution.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Eliztibeth  he  was  made  Master 
of  Requests.  In  1565  he  was  sent  to 
Bruges  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
great,  and  he  had  a  principal  share  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Reformatio  Legum  EeeUsiastieantm. 


,  Emperor  of  Rome  (117—138), 
visited  Britain  in  the  year  120.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  proceedings,  but  it  api)ear8 
that  he  restored  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
to  order,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians. 
The  wall  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  was 
built  by  his  orders.    [Romans  in  Britain.] 

Eadwiaa.  or  Eawiaa,  wife  of  King 

John,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Robert, 
F^rl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
Her  marriage  with  King  John  in  1 189  gave 
him  a  share  of  the  great  Gloucester  earldom  of 
which  she  was  co-heir,  but  in  1200  she  was 
divorced  on  the  pretext  of  affinity.  She  sub- 
sequently mariied  Geoffrey  Fitz-Petcr,  and  on 
his  death  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Eailes,  Lord  {h.  1726,  d.  1792),  was  the 
judicial  title  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of 
the  Lords  Comminsioners  of  Jui^ticiary.  He 
was  the  author  of  AnnaU  of  Scotland. 


Kale,  Sir  Matthew  {h.  1609,  d.  1676 . 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1636.  He  tofjk 
the  side  of  the  king  in  his  straggle  wi:!i 
the  Parliament,  and  defended  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  Royalists  in  1649.  I^ttr 
on  he  subscribed  the  engagement  to  l^ 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  16.»4 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  Common  PiesN 
in  which  capacity  he  showed  great  fo^r- 
lessncss  and  impartiality,  refusing  to  ^ttiA 
in  the  trial  of  Penruddock  in  1655,  and  on 
one  occasion  dismissing  a  jury  which  kiJ 
been  illegally  returned  at  Cromwell^s  biddicjsr 
On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  rcsi^W'i 
his  office,  but  in  1660  was  made  by  Chsirlt^ 
II.  Chief  Baron  of  the  Excheauer,  and  ih 
1671  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  King*s  Bench.  In  private  and  poblir 
life  alike,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  candour, 
kindly  disposition,  and  piety ;  his  habits  and 
tastes  were  most  simple,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  an  earnest  student  of  theology  and 
law.  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
speaks  of  him  as  *'a  Chief  Justice  of  so  inde- 
fatigable an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience, 
so  exemplary  an  integrit}',  and  so  magnani- 
mous a  contempt  of  unholy  things,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  truly  great ;  and  to  all 
this,  a  man  that  was  so  absolutely  a  master  \A 
the  science  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  mu^it 
abstruse  and  hidden  parts  of  it,  that  one  iut 
truly  say  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  wh&t 
St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Jerome's  knowled^'w 
of  divinity, '  Quod  Hieronymus  neaciTit,  nul- 
lus  mortalium  unquam  scivit.*  '* 

Kale's  Case  (June,  1686).  Sir  Edward 
Hale,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was,  in 
1686,  appointed  by  James  II.  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  thou^  h« 
had  not  qualified  himself  for  these  posts  aceoni- 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  Test  Act.  A  collusivH 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  a  servunt, 
whereupon  Hale  plee^ed  a  dispensation  from 
the  king.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judm 
decided  in  his  favour,  and  agreod  that  thv 
king  had  power  by  his  prerogative  to  dispenst* 
with  penal  laws,  and  for  reasons  of  which  he 
was  solo  judge.  Subsequently  Hale  vv 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  follo«rt<d 
James  II.  in  his  flight,  but  was  captured  and 
imprisoned. 

Ealfdane  {d.  910),  a  Danish  l<^d«^r,  i« 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  «■« 
one  of  the  two  Icings  leading  the  Danish  annv 
at  the  battle  of  Ashdown  (781).  Four  Ti>aT> 
later  he  went  with  part  of  the  host  io!** 
North umbria,  subdued  the  land,  and  harri^ 
the  Picts  and  the  Strathclyde  Welsh,  Nwt 
year  (876)  he  divided  the  south  part  of  Nortli- 
umbria  among  his  followers,  who  settled  do^u 
in  their  new  abodes  as  peaceful  tnhabitant». 
Many  years  later  Halfdano*)^  name  aciin 
occurs  in  the  Chronicle  as  lieing  enffageU  m 
an  expedition  that  ravaged  Envrlana  as  fir 
south  as  TettenhalL    On  its  return  it  ««< 
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orertaken  by  £dward  the  Elder,  and  pat  to 
rout  SeTenJ  of  the  Danish  leaders  vere 
slain  in  thU  engagement,  and  amongst  them 
King  Halfdane.    [Danks.] 

Halidon  Tri\l^  The  Battle  of  (July 
19,  1333},  wad  fought  between  the  £ngli& 
troops,  led  by  Edwaxd  III.  in  person,  and  the 
{scotch  Qoder  Douglas.  The  English  were 
posted  on  a  hill,  and  their  position  was  ren- 
dered moTB  secure  by  the  marshy  ground 
before  them.  When  the  Scots  advanced  to 
the  attack,  their  troops  floundered  in  this 
morass,  and,  being  open  to  the  English 
archers,  were  reduc^  to  a  mere  fragment  ere 
they  reached  the  enemy's  ranks.  Disorganised 
mi  hopeless,  they  were  then  slaught^ed  by 
the  English  men-at-anns. 


Charles  Wood,  Ist  Viscount 
{}.  1800),  was  educated  at  Oriel  Colle^, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  third 
Unmet  in  the  year  1 826.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  afterwards 
fit  for  Warehaniy  Halifax,  and  Kipon.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury;  in  1835  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. In  1846  he  took  office  under  Lord 
KosseQ  as  Qiancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  office  he  held  till  1852.  He  entered 
the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  1852  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control ;  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Palmerston's  first  ad- 
ministration, from  1855  to  1858.  In  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  administration  he  became 
^^ecretary  of  State  for  India,  and  President  of 
the  Indian  Council  from  1859  to  1866.  In 
IS66  he  was  created  Viscount  Halifax,  and 
took  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870  as 
Lord  Privy  SeaL 


Chaslbs  Montague,  Eabl  op 
(^.  1661,  d.  i715),  waa  educated  at  Westmin- 
i^r  and  Cambridge.  In  1687  he  gained 
himself  a  wider  reputation  by  the  happy 
parody  of  the  Toum  and  Country  Mouse,  written 
m  conjunction  with  his  friend  Prior.  In 
1688  he  entered  Parliament  for  Maldon,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  offered 
^he  crown  of  England  to  William  and  Mary.  The 
n«!w  king  soon  granted  him  a  pension  of  £500 
'^year;  and  in  1691  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
TrBasary.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
dehatM  for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason. 
Hp  tocik  up  Patcrson's  scheme  for  establishing 
4  national  bank,  and  hence  may  be  regarded 
^  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (1694).  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
r*»inted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  m 
th*'  next  waa  actively  concerned  in  the 
mfia^nres  taken  to  restore  the  currency.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  window-tax  was 
l^ripd  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  ex- 
panses incidental  to  the  new  coinage.  In  1697 


he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  regency  during  the  king's 
absence.  About  the  same  time  he  was  attacked 
in  Parliament,  but  was  acquitted  on  all  points, 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
his  services.  He  now  proposed  to  reorganise 
the  East  India  Company,  by  combining  the 
new  and  the  old  companies  (1698).  "  The 
success  of  this  scheme,"  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  marks  the  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
tague reached  the  meridian  !  "  After  this 
time  he  began  to  lose  his  popularity ;  public 
feeling  was  against  him,  and  even  the 
men  of  letters,  despite  his  patronage  of  the 
greatest  literary  characters  of  bis  day,  were 
unsparing  in  abuse.  Stung  by  this  treatment 
he  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  fell  back  upon  a  very  lucratiye 
sinecure  (the  auditorship  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  his  brother  had  been  nursing  for  him 
since  the  previous  year.  In  1701  he  was 
called  to  &e  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  the  same  year  was  im- 
peached, though  without  success.  In  1714  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  died  the  next 
year.  Halifax's  character  was  most  merci- 
lessly assailed  by  the  writers  of  his  time ;  and 
even  Pope,  who  was  but  a  boy  when  Mon- 
tague retired  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  attacked  him  in  some  of  his  bitterest  and 
most  pungent  verses.  Halifax  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Bufo  of  the  Epiatle  to  Arbuthfiotf 
where  even  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters  is 
turned  into  scorn,  and  the  whole  charge 
summed  up  with  the  couplet  accusing  him  of 
neglecting  Dryden  when  alive — 

"  But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve  :— 
He  helped  to  Dorj  whom  he  helped  to  starve.'* 


Gbouoe  Sayillx,  Mabauis  op 
{b.  eirea  1630,  d.  1695),  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Yorkshire  family  which  had  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  loyalty  during  the  Rebellion 
period.  After  the  Hestoration,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  in  bringing  about  that  event.  He 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1682  and  made 
Lord  Privy  SeaL  He  opposed  the  Exclusion 
Bill  in  1680,  though  he  was  suspected  of 
intriguing  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. At  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
became  President  of  the  Council;  but  he 
showed  himself  altogether  averse  to  the 
Homanining  measures  of  the  king,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
For  this  he  wiis  dismissed  from  his  offices,  Octo- 
ber, 1680.  He  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  December,  1688,  and  b<:came 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  1689,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  February  of  this  year.  Ho,  however, 
subsequently  joined  the  Opposition  and  re- 
signed in  October,  1689.  He  offered  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  in 
1692.    The  marquis  refused  to  join  himself 
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absolutely   to   either  party,  and,  in  a  tract 

called  the   Ckortiettr  of  a  Trimtner^  defended 

his  position  as  one  who  "  trims  "  from  one 

aide  to  the   other  as  the  national    interest 

requires. 

MftcaaUj,  RuA.  o/  Eng,;  Bumet,  Hut.  o/Hw 
Oumrtme. 


George  MoicTAorB  Dunk,  Sth 

Eakl   of   {d,    1771),   succeeded  to  the  title 

while  still  a  boy.     In  1761  he  was  appointed 

liOrd-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  a  little  later 

became  one  of   Bute's  Secretarieii  of  Statu. 

When  the  last-mentionod  nobleman  went  out 

in  March,  176;5,  Lord  Halifax  combined  with 

Ijord  Eg^emont  and  George  Grenvillo  to  for  in 

the  administration   popularly  known  as  the 

Triumvirate.      It  was  in  the  joint  names  of 

Lords  Halifax  and  Eg^mont  that  the  ^neral 

warrant  was  made  out  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes. 

Loi'd  Halifax  has  also  been  charged  with  the 

authorship  of  the  most  fatal  measure  of  this 

unfortunate  administration,  viz.,  the    Stamp 

Act ;  but  though  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of 

the  bill,  as  his  office  compelled  him  to  be, 

there  seems  no  evidence  that    he  was  the 

actual  author  of  it.     In  1766  he  was  a  party 

with  Lord  Sandwich  to  the  fraud  which  was 

practised  on  the  king  in  order  to  make  him 

agree  to  the  omisidon  of  his  mother's  name 

from  the  council  of  regency;  and  tho  king 

seems  to  have  folt  more  deeply  injured   by 

him  than  by  Lord  Sandwich.     Nor  did  his 

conduct  in  this  matter  g^ve  satisfaction  to  his 

colleagues;  and  during  the  last  few  months 

of  the  Grenville  administration,   complaints 

against  Halifax  seem  to  have  been  rife.     The 

Grenville  administration  fell  in  1765.     When 

Iiord  North  came  into  power  (1770)  he  was 

appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  died  the 

following  year. 

GrantiXU  Pap§n;   Lord   Stanhope,   Hid,   of 
Bng, ;  Jesae,  Mtmoirt  of  George  111, 

Eall,  Arthur,  member  for  Grantham, 
who  had  been  previously  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  *'  for  sundry  lewd 
speeches,"  was  (in  1581)  expelled  from  tho 
House,  fined,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
for  having  published  a  book  "not  only  re- 
proaching some  particular  good  members  of 
the  House,  but  also  very  much  slanderous 
and  derogatory  to  its  general  authority^ 
power,  and  state,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  in  making  and  es- 
tablishing of  laws.**  Hall  had  previously  in- 
curred thn  anger  of  the  House,  which  sus- 
pected him  of  having  connived  at  the  fraud  of 
his  servant,  Smalley  (q.v.),  whom  they  had  sent 
their  sergeant-at-arms  to  deliver  from  gaol  in 
1575.  When  Hall's  book  was  condemned,  its 
author  made  his  submission,  but  was  not 
liberated  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  his  misfortunes  on  this 
occasion,  he  seems  to  have  sat  in  later  Parlia- 
ments. Hall*s  Gase  is  the  chief  precedent  for 
the  power  of  expulsion  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  always  retained. 


Sail,    Edward  {d.    1547),  the  eoa  of  a 
Shropshire  gentleman,  was  educated  at  Et<JO. 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.     He  entei^  Gny% 
Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  proceK  (4 
time  became   under-sheriff    for  the  City  of 
London  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sherifls 
Court.     He  died  in  1547,  leaving  behind  htm 
a  History  of  the   Union  of  the  tvo  AbWr«i 
lUuetrimts  Fatniiiee  of  Lancaetrr    and  York. 
which  was  printed  in  1548.   This  work,  wbich 
the  author  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.,  begin* 
with  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Noric'lk 
and  Henry  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV. . 
and  goes  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII 
Hall  may  be  regarded  as   a    contempotan 
authority  for  events  that  took  place  duiits 
the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  king.     Ft 
earlier  reigns  his  narrative  **  is  carefolly  coni- 
piled    from  the   best    available    anthonti«-^, 
whether    they  wrote  in    Latin,    French,  or 
English.**    A  list  of  these  authorities  is  t>n.* 
fixed  to  tho  work,  which  was  first  printed  br 
Kichard  Grafton  in  1548. 

Eall,  Joseph  (^.  1574,  A  1656),  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  one  of  Uie  deputies  sent  to  n*- 
present  the  established  religion  of  England  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619).  In  1627  he  m 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Bishop  of  Norwvi. 
in  1641,  in  which  year  he  joined  eleven  of  hi< 
fellow-bishops  in  protesting  against  all  U«'5 
passed  in  their  al^nce  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  this  offence  he  was  cast  int* 
prison.  He  died  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
in  1656.  Hall*s  chief  poetical  works  are  tv<i 
books  entitled  respectively  Toothien  Settn* 
and  Biting  Satireey  both  of  which  are  of  sum" 
value  as  presenting  a  picture  of  the  mannH^ 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  the  author  of  s 
work  entitled  Hard  Meaaure^  which  gir^  ^ 
account  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  al  the 
hands  of  the  Puritan  party. 

Eallain,  Henky  (h,  1777,  d,  1869).  ws« 
educated  at  feton  and  Oxford,  whence  he  prr>- 


ceeded  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  one  or 
the  early  contributors  to  the  Edirnhnrfh  It*- 
vtew,  and  a  consistent  Whig  in  politics.  In 
1818  his  first  literary  renture  on  a  large  tni^ 
made  its  appearance — ^the  View  of  the  State  V 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Age$.  This  work, 
which  at  once  established  Uie  reputatimi  of 
its  author,  is  of  value  to  the  studf^t  of 
English  history  chiefiy  for  the  dcetch  of  onr 
political  and  constitutional  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  d3mastT.  ]>^*it^ 
the  ^t  that  the  same  ground  was  sub 
aeqnently  covered  by  the  brilliant  ingvniiitv 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgiave  and  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Stubbs,  no  student  of  our  early  histun 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  pages  of  th(t«i* 
volumes.  Mr.  Hallam^s  second  achievement 
was  the  publication  of  The  Conetitntiommi  Hu- 
tory  of  England  from  theAceeeaion  ofHemry  Til. 
to  the  death  of  George  IL  This  work  is  still 
the  leading  authority  on  the  period  orvr 
which  it  extends;  and  like  aU   tho  other 
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writings  of  ito  aathor,  is  remarkable  for  its 
attcimcy  and  impartiality.  In  1837 — 38  Mr. 
Uallam's  third  work  of  importance  made  its 
Mppearance,  Tk«  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth ,  and 
ikventeeuth  Centuries. 

'Sr^Ui^y^  RoBDiT  (<?.  1417),  held  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  Henry  IV.,  however,  refused  his 
sanction  to  the  appointment,  and  Hallam  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  bishopric  of 
^jolisbury.  In  1411  he  was  nominated  a 
cardinaL  Six  years  later  he  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  died  at  Constance  in  1417. 

Samilton,  originally  called  Cadzow  or 
Cadyow,  derives  its  name  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Hamilton,  or  Hambelton,  of  Leicester.  It 
wa:;  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Queen  Mary  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Hamilton  Castle  is 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  in  which  Mary 
Qiii'en  of  Scots  took  refuge  on  her  escape  from 
Lochleven  ^1568),  and  where  her  supporters 
mustered  round  her.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  was  taken  by  the  Hegent 
Morray  later  in  the  same  year. 

Kamilton,  Family  or,  is  descended  from 
Blr  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland.  His  son, 
8ir  Walter  Hamilton,  received  the  lordship  of 
C  adzow  from  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, sixth  Lord  of  Cadzow,  was  created  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
in  1445.  His  son  James  was  created  Earl  of 
Arran  in  Aug.,  1503.  James,  second  earl,  was 
declared  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  in 
1543,  and  in  1548  was  created  by  Henry  II. 
Doke  of  Chatelherault  in  France.  John,  his 
eecond  son,  was,  in  1591,  created  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  James,  grandson  of  this  peer,  was 
created  Duke  of  I^milton,  1643.  On  the 
attainder  of  William,  the  second  duke,  in  the 
Civil  War,  his  honours  were  forfeited ;  but  in 
1660  his  widow  obtained,  by  petition,  for  her 
husband,  Lord  William  Douglas,  the  title  of 
Duke  of  HamiltoxL  The  title  has  since 
remained  with  his  descendants.  The  holders 
of  the  dukedom  of  Abercom  are  descended 
from  Claud,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelhenalt. 

Ramilton,  Akthont,  Count  (^.  1641, 
d,  1720),  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Hamilton 
and  nephew  of  the  second  Earl  of  Abercom 
on  his  father's  side,  while  on  his  mother's 
he  was  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated 
in  France.  On  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Under 
James  II.  Hamilton  was  given  the  command 
of  an  infantry  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  the 
government  of  limerick.  At  the  battle  of 
Kewtown  Butler  (1689)  he  was  wounded  and 


defeated,  and  was  also  present  next  year  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  but  shortly  after- 
wards followed  the  dethroned  king  into  exUe, 
entering  the  French  service  later  on.  It  was 
at  Sceauz,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
that  he  wrote  his  Metnoira  of  Gramtnonty  which 
were  first  printed  anonymously  in  French  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  1713.  An  English 
translation  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 
This  work  contains  much  information  on 
court  politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Count  Hamilton  was  also  the  author  of 
certain  Contea,  or  Stories,  which  are  highly 
praised  by  Voltaire. 

Kamilton,  Lady  Emma  (b.  1761,  d. 
1815),  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  servant- 
girl.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  character 
in  early  years.  After  various  adventures  she 
was  married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Naples  (1791).  At 
this  court  she  soon  became  very  intimate 
with  the  queen,  Marie  Caroline,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  this  intimacy  for  the  purpose 
of  unravelling  state  secrets,  which  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
She  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Nelson,  whose  mistress  she  soon  became.  She 
is  accused  of  ha\'ing  induced  Nelson  to  order 
the  execution  of  Admiral  Carracioli.  In  1800 
she  returned  to  England  with  Nelson.  Lady 
Hamilton  survived  Nelson  seven  years,  and 
died  in  mean  circumstances  in  Calais  (1815). 
Before  her  death  she  published  two  volumes 
containing  her  correspondence  with  Nelson. 
Her  memoirs  were  published  at  London  in 
the  same  year. 

Hamilton,  Sib  James  {d.  1540),  was  a 
natural  son  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Arran. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
superintended  the  erection  or  the  improve- 
ment of  many  royal  palaces  and  castles,  e.g.^ 
Falkland,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling. In  later  years  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
heresy,  and  in  this  capacity  showed  himself 
very  severe  towards  the  Reformers.  At  last, 
being  accused  of  treason  and  embezzlement, 
he  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Kamilton,  John  (</.  1571),  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  the  natural  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  Regent  of  Scotland  in 
1543,  and  is  said  by  the  Scotch  historians  to 
have  **  ruled  all  at  court,"  and  to  have  been 
French  at  heart  He  was  also  very  friendly 
with  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  appointed 
Privy  Seal  and  Treasurer  (1543),  uid  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
plan  of  marr3ring  Edward  and  Mary  (1547). 
By  this  time  Hamilton  was  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  to  which  office  he  had  succeeded 
on  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  He 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  in  1558  condemned  Walter 
Mill  to  be  burnt  for  heresy.  He  baptised 
James  YI.  in  1566,  and  about  the  same  time 
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signed  a  bond  in  favour  of  BothwelL  He 
-was  a  member  of  Mary'^B  Priyy  Council,  and 
continued  ^thful  to  her  cauae,  though  in 
1663  he  was  impannelled  for  saying  mass, 
and  committed  to  ward  by  her  orders. 
Hamilton,  though  an  archbishop,  lived  in 
open  adultery,  and  had  to  obtain  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  the  legfitimisation  of  his 
bastard  children.  He  was  a  party  to  Dam- 
ley^s  murder;  and  it  was  he  who  in  1567 
divorced  BothweU  from  his  wife,  and  so 
enabled  him  to  marry  the  queen.  He  was 
hanged  at  Stirling  in  April,  1571,  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge. 

Eamilton.  James,  of  Bothwellhatjoh, 
had  fought  for  Queen  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  and  forfeited  his  estate  in  consequence 
of  espousing  the  royal  side.  On  Feb. 
23,  1570,  he  shot  the  Kegent  Murray  from 
the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Linlithgow, 
belonging  to  Archbishop  Hamilton.  Within 
a  few  days  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
from  Queen  Mary.  In  1572  his  name  was 
excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  truce  between 
the  members  of  the  king's  party  and  the 
queen's  party. 

Eamilton,  James,  Sbd  Habquis  of 
{b.  1606,  d,  1649),  succeeded  his  father  in 
1625,  and  was  sent  in  1638  by  Charles  L  as 
his  Commissioner  to  the  Covenanters,  to  de- 
mand the  rescinding  of  the  whole  Covenant. 
Having  failed  to  effect  a  compromise,  he  was 
empowered  to  make  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and 
the  High  Commission.  In  1639  he  was 
again  sent  to  Scotland  in  command  of  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  vessels,  conveying  five  regiments 
of  ro^'al  troops.  In  1643  he  was  nused  to 
the  rank  of  duke,  but  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  In 
August,  1648,  he  was  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Preston,  and  taken  prisoner,  being  be- 
headed in  London  in  the  following  March, 
after  a  summary  mock  trial  before  Biadshaw. 

Hamilton,  William  Douglas,  Dukb 
OF  {b.  1650,  d,  1696),  appears  as  member 
of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  in  the  year  1686, 
when  he  was  summoned  by  James  II.  to 
London  for  demurring  at  the  king^s  policy 
of  favour  to  the  Homan  Catholics  and  per- 
secution of  the  Covenanters.  On  James  re- 
fusing to  allow  religious  liberty  to  the 
Covenanters,  the  interview  came  to  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion,  and  when  the  Assembly 
ot  the  Scotch  Estates  also  proved  refractory, 
Hamilton  led  the  opposition.  But,  though  he 
threw  out  hints  against  the  dispensing  power, 
his  opposition  to  James's  arbitraiy  acts  was 
but  languid.  At  the  Revolution  he  joined 
the  victorious  side,  while  his  eldest  son  de- 
clared for  James.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Convention  by  a  large  majority  over 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  and,  when  the  Convention 


became  a  Parliament,  he  was  made  Lord  Higk 
Commissioner.  But  he  attempted  to  bzinjr 
the  old  influence  of  the  crown,  by  mean»  d 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  to  bear  on  thf 
Estates,  and  hence  a  strong  opposition  vhs 
formed  which  thwarted  his  government  vn 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  On  ttie  dis- 
covery of  Montgomery's  plot  (16Sd — 90)  to 
place  James  on  the  throne,  it  waa  disoovettd 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  post  of  Fresident 
of  the  CounciL  Upon  this  William  dismisBcd 
him  from  his  office  of  Commissioner,  and  put 
Lord  Melville  in  his  place  (1690).  From  this 
moment  Hamilton  began  to  op-poiae  the  plv.s 
of  government  with  such  peisistency  that 
William  III.  was  once  heard  to  exclaim. "  1 
wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thonaand 
miles  off,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  weiv 
king  of  it."  He  spoke  with  ocmsidenibie 
wisdom  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Scotdi 
Church,  by  which  synodical  government  was 
re-established,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  tl»^ 
ministers  who  had  been  ejected  from  tfat^ir 
livings.  On  the  fall  of  Melville  he  once  mar^ 
occupied  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner  (1692),  and  is  said  to  have 
subscribed  £3,000  to  the  African  Company. 
"  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  <<  neither  bigot^ 
nor  unscrupulous,  but  infirm  of  pnxpose.  A 
peculiar  capriciousneas  of  politial  actioii,  a 
wavering  uncertainty,  which  sickened  all 
firm  reliance,  seems  to  have  become  ocmstito- 
tional  to  the  house  of  Hamilton.*' 

Kamiltoiiy  Jambs,  Dukb  of  (d.  11 U), 
made  his  first  appearance  in  history  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry  (1 702).  He  led  a  seoMsion 
of  more  than  seventy  membersfrom  Parliament 
The  extremely  unsettled  nature  of  his  poli- 
tical views  caused  him  to  be  ezduded  from 
the  Scotch  Union  Commission,  and  he  becamr 
a  zealous  opponent  of  that  measure,  and,  is 
consequence,  the  darling  of  the  Bdinbondi 
mob.  His  influence  in  this  year  (1706) 
checked  a  projected  rising  of  Canaeroniacf 
and  Jacobites.  In  1707  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  were  reduced  to  despair,  and,  as  a  Ia!=t 
attempt,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  solenm  pro- 
test on  the  table  of  the  Houar,  and  then 
secede  from  Parliament.  It  was  to  bav<* 
been  presented  by  Hamilton.  At  the  last 
moment  he  refused  to  appear,  pleading  tooth- 
ache, and  when  peremptorily  aummoDt^d 
declared  he  had  never  had  any  intention  oi 
presenting  the  protest.  By  some  it  v^v 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  his  conduct  ^iis 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  to  th^ 
Scotch  throne,  and  by  others  that  Anne  had 
commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his  opposition  ti* 
the  Union,  as  it  was  a  preliminary  sti^p  to  < 
Stuart  restoration.  In  1708  he  was  iooki"i3 
on  as  the  leader  of  a  Jacobite  insurreiiion, 
but  the  emissary  from  St.  Germains,  Coloiu-l 
Hooke,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interri^'v 
with  him.     When  the  French  invasion  *d 
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1707—8  was  imminent,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
set  out  for  Englnnd,  where  he  was  arrested ; 
bat  was  set  hee  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Whig  peers,  Newcastle  and  Wharton,  who 
wished  to  gain  popularity  for  their  party 
in  Scotland.  In  1711  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
EnglLih  peer,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon.  In  1712  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  Jaoobito  Lockhart,  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  over  with  the  view  of  under- 
taking the  restoration  of  the  Pretender. 
Before  his  departure  he  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  Lord  Mohun,  in  which  there  was  every 
appearance  of  foul  play.  His  death  was 
n^garded  by  the  Tories  as  a  political  murder. 

Samilton,  Patkick  {b.  1503,  d,  1528), 
the  '*  proto-martyr  of  Scotland,"  had  held 
one  of  the  lay  benefices  of  the  Church,  being 
Abbot  of  Fern,  in  Ross-shire.  He  is  said  to 
have  studied  theology  in  Germany,  under 
Lather  and  Melanchthon.  In  1528  he  was 
accused  of  heresy,  for  which  offence  he  suffered 
death  before  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews. 

Eamiltoi&Y  Richard,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Ireland. 
Though  a  Catholic  by  religion  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  commanded 
the  Irish  troops  sent  over  to  England  in  1688. 
After  James  II. *s  flight  he  submitted  to 
William,  ana  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  the 
new  king  as  his  envoy,  having  first  pledged 
himself  to  return  in  three  weeks.  Finding, 
however,  that  TjTConnel  was  determined  on 
resistance,  he  broke  his  parole,  marched  into 
rister  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  force,  and 
roated  the  Protestants  at  Strabane,  April  16, 
1689.  For  some  time  he  was  in  command  of 
the  besiegers  of  Londonderry,  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  led  the  cavalry  in  their 
gallant  efforts  to  retrieve  the  day.  In  their 
last  stand  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
captured.  William  did  not  revenge  himself 
on  him  for  his  treachery,  and  he  was  ex- 
changed for  Mountjoy  in  1692,  and  died  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 

Hamilton,  Rowan,  was  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  became  a  United  Irishman.  In 
the  year  1794  he  was  apprehended,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  and  imprisoned.  Jack- 
wn,  a  French  spy,  corresponded  with  him. 
Kowan  Hamilton,  however,  made  his  escape 
from  Newgfate  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Jack- 
<vin*B  apprehension,  and  fled  to  America.  He 
vas  in  lus  absence  sentenced  to  death,  but  his 
^-^tates  were  saved;  and  in  1805  Castlereagh 
sni  him  a  pardon,  and  he  then  lived  quietly  in 
Irnland  till  his  death. 


William  Gera&d  {b.  1729, 
«/.  1796),  was  elected  member  for  Petcrsficld 
in  1754.  It  was  in  the  next  year  that  he 
(i^^UvoTed  the  famouR  speech  which  won  for 
him  the  title  of  *'  Single-speech  Hamilton  '* 


(Nov.  13).  After  this  occasion  he  nevur 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
fearing,  so  it  was  currently  reported,  to  lose 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  bv  Ins  great 
effort.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Halifax,  and  was  for  twenty  ye^rs 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
Gerard  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  numerous 
reputed  authors  of  JuniuSf  and  Fox  is  credited 
with  having  once  said,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  that  he  would  back  him  against  any 
single  horse,  though  not  ag:ainst  the  whole 
field.  Hamilton  retired  into  private  life  in  1 784. 

Eammond,  Robert,  Coloxbl,  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  1645,  and  was 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1 647.  When 
Charles  I. ,  in  this  year,  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  negotiations  were  opened  on  his  behalf 
with  Hammond,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
espouse  his  cause,  as  he  had  often  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  violence  of  tne  sol- 
diers. But  Hammond  was  a  trusted  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Hampden,  was  attached  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  Accordingly,  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  treat 
the  king  as  might  oe  expected  from  a  man  of 
honour,  and  confined  him  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  though  with  much  show  of  respect. 
While  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
during  the  next  few  months,  Hammond  fre- 
quently requested  to  be  discharged  from  the 
charge  of  the  king's  person,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
suspicion  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  till  the 
king  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  where- 
upon Colonel  Hammond  was  discharged  fi'dm 
his  government,  Nov.,  1648. 


tpden,  John  {b.  1694,  rf.  1643),  was 

the  son  of  John  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden, 
Bucks,  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aunt  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  was  bom  in  London,  educated 
at  Thame  School,  and  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1613.  In  the  Parliament  of  1620  he  repi-e- 
sented  Grampound ;  in  1626,  Wendover ;  in 
1640,  Buckinghamshire.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  pay  the  forced  loan, 
when  the  second  writ  of  ship-money  was 
issued,  by  which  that  tax  was  extended  to  the 
inland  counties,  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
case  was  tried  in  respect  of  twenty  shillings 
due  from  lands  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Mande- 
villc,  and  out  of  the  twelve  judges  seven 
decided  for  the  crown,  two  for  liampden  on 
technical  grounds,  and  three  for  him  on  all 
counts,  1638.  This  trial  made  Hampden  "  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  he  durst  of  his  own 
charge  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country'  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  the  court."  When  a  Parlia- 
ment was  again  summoned  "  the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the  pilot  which 
must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempest  and 
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rocks  which  threatened  it."  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  played  an  important  part, 
generally  moderating  by  his  influence  the 
pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Thus  he 
urged  the  Commons  to  proceed  against 
Strafford  by  impeachment  rather  than  by  bill 
of  attainder,  and  attempted  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise on  the  Church  question.  The  king's 
attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  policy  and  urge  stronger 
measures.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  raised  a  regi- 
ment whose  flag  bore  the  significant  motto, 
*'  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  Ue  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war,  seizing  the  king's  Commissioners  of 
Array,  occupying  Oxford,  and  defeating  the 
Cavaliers  in  many  small  skirmishes.  Ue  ar- 
rived too  late  to  fight  at  Edgehill,  but  both 
after  that  battle,  and  after  the  battle  of  Brent- 
ford, urged  vigorous  measures  on  Essex,  and 
in  the  Committee  of  Safety  argued  for  a 
march  direct  on  Oxford.  After  the  capture 
of  Heading  in  1643,  he  again  counselled  in 
vain  a  direct  attack  on  the  king*s  head- 
quarters. On  June  18,  1643,  at  Chalgrove 
Field,  in  endeavoming  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  which  had  made  a 
sally  from  Oxford,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
and  died  six  days  later.  Clarendon  de- 
scribes him  as  ^'  a  very  wise  man  and  of 
great  parts,  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
faculties  to  govern  the  people  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew."  His  influence  depended  not  on 
his  abilitv  as  a  speaker,  or  skill  as  a  soldier, 
but  on  his  energy  and  character.  "  He  was 
very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme 
governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections, 
and  had  thereby  a  g^reat  power  over  all  other 
men's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance 
not  to  be  tired  out  or  weaned  by  the  most 
laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp,  and  of  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  parts." 

Clarendon,  Hist,  of  th4  Ri^tUi&n;  Kngent, 
MemoriaU  of  Hampden ;  Foster,  Brituh  8tatn- 
mm;  Qardiner,  flwt.  qf  Eng.,  1609— 1848. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

HanipdeiL,  John  {d,  1695),  grandson  of 
the  famous  John  Hampden,  dbuitinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ground  of  his 
religion.  Later,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
R^e  House  Plot,  and  was  arrested,  together 
with  Essex,  Russell,  and  others  (1683).  On 
this  occasion,  though  his  life  was  spared,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine 
(€40,000).  After  the  Revolution,  he  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  William  III.  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIY.  The 
same  year  (1689)  he  is  found  attacking  Lord 
Halifax,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  before  the  Jjords.  In  1690  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  Tory  Parliament  elcct^ni 
that  year.      Disappointed  in  his  ambition. 


and  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  reproachcc  hif 
own  conduct  brought  upon  him,  he  oommitted 
suicide  a  few  years  later. 

Eampden.  Dr.,  The  Cask  of  (1847).  Xot- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  his  doctrines  were 
in  many  quarters  considered  to  be  highly  un- 
orthodox, especially  by  the  Tractariau  party. 
Dr.  R.  Hampden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  Prinnia^ 
of  St.  Mary*s  Hall,  had  been  appointed  in  1)^ 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univeraty 
of  Oxford  by   Lord  Melbourne.      This  ap- 
pointment was  censured  by  the  oonvocati^'n 
of  the  university,  and,  in  consoquenoe,  th^ 
university  authorities  deprived  him  of  ihr 
privilege    of    granting    certificates    to    the 
candidates    for   holy  orders    who    att«nd««l 
his    lectures.      In    spite    of    this,    in    1S47 
Lord  John   Russell   advised  the   crown  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  see  of  Harefori 
This  produced  a  great  outcry,  and  a  stroog 
protest  from  many  of  the  High  Church  dergy. 
The  forms  of  election  were,  however,  gozk- 
through,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tb? 
Dean  of  Hereford.  The  election  was  formally 
confirmed  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  an  ap- 
peal was  made  in  vain  to  the  Couiifc  of  QoeenV 
Bench.     Bishop  Hampden  died  in  1868. 

Sampton  Court  ^as  &  palace  bdh 

by  Cardinal  Wolsoy.      From  Wolsey*s  p»»- 
session  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ku>g. 
and  has  continued  to  be  the  property  of  tU 
crown    ever    since.      Henry   VIII.    greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  formed  around  H  a  ruyil 
park.     Having  been,  for  some  time  at  ka«t- 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Hampton  Court  has  naturally  been  the  9nt^ 
of  several  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
our  royal  family.    "Die  birth  of  Edward  Vl.. 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Jane  Sejinonr,  and 
the  famous  conference  of  James  I.'s  rem 
between  the  High  Church    party   and   tOf- 
Puritans,  all  tocSc  place  there.      C3iarkB  I 
was  imprisoned  there  for  a  time  during  tb-* 
Commonwealth,    and    the    palace    was    tb** 
occasional  residence  of  Protector  Cromwi-'l 
and,  in  later  years,  of  Charles  II.  Bud  Janh« 
II.    By  William  IK.  the  palace  waa  to  4 
ffreat  extent  rebuilt,  and  its  park  and  gardeo* 
laid  out  in  the  formal  Dutch  style. 

Sampton  Court  Confbroaoe  (I604 

On  t^e  accession  of  James  I.  there  was  j 
general  feeling  that  some  conceasione  might 
be  made  both  to  the  extreme  High  Chun  h 
and  the  extreme  Presbyterian  sectiona  of  th« 
nation.  The  leading  Puritans  were  ready  U 
soften  down  their  demands,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  laity — Bacon  amongst  the  number-- 
were,  at  aU  events,  not  opposed  to  a  c<ih'- 
promise.  On  his  progress  to  London,  Jam*'* 
had  received  the  **  MiJQenary  Petition  "  £n«» 
the  clergy,  and  in  the  January  of  1604  ga^v 
orders  for  a  conference  to  be  held  between  r^ 
presentatives  of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Puritans.  The  Archbishop  of  Cantr-rbory, 
eight  bishops,  and  other  Church  di£;mtaiieN 
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were  the  champions  on  the  one  side;   four 
moderate  Puritans  on  the  other.     But  the 
nomination  of  the  last   party  was  a  mere 
farce.  They  were  not  admitted  to  the  discus- 
sions between  the  king  and  the  bishops,  which 
were   carried    on    in    the    presence  of   the 
Lords  of  the  Council.     In  this  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  concessions  that  would  be  granted 
was  arranged  before  the  complainants*  case 
was  heard ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the 
Puritan  spokesman,  Reynolds,  proposed  some 
alterations  in  the  articles,  and  proposed  to 
introduce  the    Lambeth    Articles,    and    to 
inquire  into  the  authority  for  confirmation, 
Biahop  Bancroft  interrupted  him,  and  kneel* 
ini^  down  before  the  king,  begged  him  not  to 
listen  to  a  "  schismatic  speaking  against  his 
bishops.'*    Then  the  conference  proceeded  to 
discuss   questions    of    doctrine,   and    James 
accepted  Reynolds's  proposal  for  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.    The  debate  then  passed 
on  to  the  comparative  value  of  a  learned  and 
pnleamed  ministry,  of  prayers,  and  of  preach- 
ing; but  each  party  wished  in  the  first  place 
U)  make  its  own  views  and  customs  binding 
on  the  other ;  the  true  spirit  of  compromise 
was  absent.     At  last  the  subject  of   *'pro- 
phesyings"*  (q.  v.)  came  forward,  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  which  many  moderate  mon  like  Bacon 
did  not  disapprove ;  but,  unluckily,  Re>  nolds 
propotied  that  disputes  during  the  prophesy- 
mgs  should  be  settled  by  the  bishop  and  his 
presbytery.     James  took  offence  at  the  word, 
which  reminded  him  of  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured in  Scotland.    From  this  moment  the 
question  was  settled,  and  on  the  third  day's 
(-onference  the  king  and  the  bishops  agreed 
to  a  few  trifiing  alterations  in  the  Piayer- 
book  and  to  the  appointment  of  commissions 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
for  obtaining   a  preaching  clergy.     It  was 
then  announced  to  the  Puritans  that  they 
would  have  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  Prayer- 
Wk,  the  Articles,  and  the  King*s  Supremacy. 
And  so  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ended, 
without  any  reasonable  concessions  having 
been  made  to  the  Puritan  party. 

Cardwpn.  Conftrtnc$$:  S.  B.  Oaidiner,  SiU, 


%  Thb  HorsB  OF,  which  since 
1714  has  occupied  the  English  throne,  is 
lineally  descenoed  from  the  famous  Guelfs, 
or  Welfs,  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  struggled  for  the  Empire  against  the 
Roheiutaufen,  and  gave  their  luime  to  the 
Papal  faction  of  medieval  Italy.  Henry  the 
Proud  became  Duke  of  Saxony  as  well  as 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1180,  on  the  fall  of 
his  son  Henry  the  lion,  the  allodial  lands  of 
the  Guelfic  house  in  the  former  duchy  were 
nved  from  the  forfeiture  which  befell  their 
greater  nosaemions.  After  the  last  struggle 
of  Otto  I  v.,  aided  by  his  uncles  Richard  and 
John  of  England,  t^e  Guelfs  acquiesced 
in   their    new   position,  and   in    1236    the 


districts  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg  were 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  their  favour  by 
Frederick  II.  After  various  partitions  and 
reunions  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick fell,  in  1527,  into  the  hands  of  Duke 
Ernest,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther.  His 
two  sons  effected  a  partition  of  the  duihy, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
The  elder  son  of  Ernest  became  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  The  present  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  his  descendant.  William, 
the  younger  son  of  Ernest,  became  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  A  farther  division  of 
Liineburg  was  made  in  favour  of  George,  the 
only  one  of  William's  seven  sons  who  was 
allowed  to  muny.  He  was  made  Duke  of 
Calenberg,  with  the  town  of  Hanover  for  his 
capital,  CeiXe  being  the  chief  town  of  Liine- 
burg. After  various  shiftings,  his  second  son, 
George  William,  became  Duke  of  Liineburg 
or  Celle;  and  his  fourth  son,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, Duke  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover  (1679). 
The  latter  was  an  able  and  ambitious  prince. 
He  introduced  primogeniture,  and  married 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Frederick,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  In  1692  his  constant 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was 
rewarded  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electo- 
rate in  his  favour,  on  conditions  which  en- 
sured his  heartysupport  to  the  league  against 
Louis  XIV.  This  electorate  was  properly 
called  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  (JTi/r- 
brauntehweiff)^  but  as  the  Dukes  of  Wolfen- 
biittel  had  especially  appropriated  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Bnmswick  with  their  claims  over 
that  once  free  town,  the  new  Electors  were 
often  called  Electors  of  Hanover,  which  name, 
hitherto  strictly  confined  to  the  town,  was 
henceforth  used  as  the  name  of  the  district  as 
well.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  made 
the  Electress  Sophia  heiress  to  the  English 
throne.  Ernest  had  already  died  in  1698, 
and  their  son  George  Louis,  by  marrying 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  William  of  Liineburg,  suc- 
ceeded on  the  la  tier's  death,  in  1705,  to  his 
dominions.  Calenberg  and  Liineburg  were 
thus  reunited,  and  the  new  Elector  put  in 
possession  of  dominions  more  adequate  to  sus- 
tain his  dignity.  In  1714  he  became  King  of 
England.  From  that  date  to  1837  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  and  the  English  monarchy 
were  united.  In  1816  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  with  large  accessions  of  territory. 
But  in  1837  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria made  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  King  of 
Hanover,  as  males  only  were  allowed  to 
occupy  that  throne.  Thirty  years  of  arbitrary 
government  and  of  violated  constitutions,  led 
to  the  absorption  of  Hanover  into  the  Prussian 
state  after  the  war  of  1866. 

The  house  of  Hanover  has  continued  to 
reign  in  England  since  (George  Louis  became 
George  I.  in  1714. 
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Speaking  very  roughly,  we  may  divide  the 
Hanoverian  period  of  English  history  into 
three  divisions.  From  1714  to  1761  the  Whig 
oligarchv  governed  the  country.  After  a  few 
years  of  transition,  a  long  period  of  Tory 
rule,  1770 — 1830,  culminates  in  the  reaction 
against  the  French  Bevolution.  With  1830 
begins  the  period  of  Beform,  in  which  we 
are  still  engaged.  George  I.  (1714—1727) 
ascended  the  throne  as  the  pledged  supporter 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  whose  triumph  he 
owed  the  throne,  and  by  whose  principles 
alone  he  could  claim  it.  Ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  government,  and  consti- 
tution, he  suffered  without  much  difficulty 
the  authority  of  the  crown  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministry  which  had  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  was  content  if  his 
demands  for  money  were  satisfied,  and  if  the 
foreign  policv  of  England  was  framed  with 
special  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  electorate. 
Under  him,  as  under  his  son,  George  II. 
(1727 — 1760),  England,  in  the  unmeasured 
language  of  Opposition  orators,  **becGune  a 
province  of  a  despicable  electorate."  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  policy  of  Hanover  did  not  gene- 
rally coincide,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  the 
jealousy  of  a  pett^  GPerman  prince  at  the 
rise  of  Prussia,  did  not  for  a  time  bring 
English  influence  rather  to  bear  against  the 
development  of  the  great  state  which  was 
ultimately  to  bring  unity  to  Germany.  But 
despite  the  personal  hostilitv  of  G^rge  II. 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  the  crisis  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War  forced  them  into  an  al- 
liance which  saved  Prussia  and  covered  Eng- 
land with  glory.  G^rge  II.  had  been  con- 
tent to  govern  on  the  lines  of  bis  father ;  but 
his  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  Toryism  that  had  its 
highest  expression  in  Bolingbroke's  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,  George  III.,  the  son  of  Frederick 
(1760 — 1820),  began  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Hanover,  by  carrying 
into  practice  Bolingbroke's  theories,  and  by 
oadeavouring  to  secure  for  the  king  person- 
ally the  exercise  of  those  prerogatives  which 
the  practice  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  had 
hanaed  over  to  his  ministers.  His  first 
triumph  under  Lord  North  was  for  a  time 
ended  by  the  Coalition,  but  under  Pitt  his 
ideas  finally  giiined  the  victor}',  and  the  new 
Toryism  of  the  reaction  from  the  French 
Bevolution  found  in  him  a  centre  for  their 
loyalty.  Proud  of  his  "  British  "  nationality, 
and  more  intent  on  home  than  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  dependence  of  English  policy  on 
Hanoverian  interests  nearly  ceased,  and  the  long 
occupation  of  thatcountry  by  Kapoleon  (1803 — 
1814),  almost  cut  the  connection  between  the 
kingdom  and  the  electorate.  George  IV., 
who,  first  as  Regent  (1810 — 1820),  and  then 
as  king  (1820 — 1830),  was  his  successor,  was 
too  feeble  and  self-indulgent,  too  destitute 
of  fixed  principle  and  courage  to  maintain 


his  father^s  position.  He  managed  to  stare 
off  reform  in  England  and  Hanover;  bni 
his  brother,  William  IV.  (1830—1837),  whUe 
accepting  ihe  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  Eng- 
land, gave  a  (institution  to  Hanover  in  1833. 
In  1837  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  thiooe, 
and  her  constitutional  rule,  and  the  pno- 
tical  wisdom  of  her  husband,  enabled  the 
ti^nsition  back  from  the  practioe  of  Gcuiigc 
III.  to  the  practice  of  George  I.,  to  u- 
made  without  friction  or  ditticulty.  It  ix 
>hard  to  formulate  any  general  chaxacte^- 
istics  of  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hanover  is 
England.  Under  them  the  constitution  has  bee^ 
preserved,  and  the  material  aspects  of  the 
country  revolutionised.  Without  any  of  tbi; 
more  heroic  virtues,  and  without  any  lofty 
ability,  their  good  sense  and  power  to  stt 
things  aa  they  are,  have  made  them  wili 
adapted  to  occupy  the  difficult  poaiticKL  inii 
which  they  have  been  elevated. 

The  best  geueral  histories  of  En^^uid  dnns^ 
the  Hanoverian  period  are  Lord  Stanbot^s 
Htitory  o/EM\and,1719—n83:  Massey'sflur^tj 
ofiHs ReigncfQeoTge III. ;  Mias  Martineaa's Hu- 
tory  of  tht  ThiHy  Yoar^  P^aee;  CharLea  Knight  a 
Popular  UUiory  o/Enyland;  Spenoer  Walpol«« 
Hietoru  of  England  Hinee  ISIS ;  Moleawortb'i  fit*- 
tory  of  Kngland  for  the  tame  period ;  end  I^. 
FtMh'a  QmchiehU  England*  94d  1814,  TheconsCv 
tational  hiatorr  of  the  reign  o(  Qaotga  L  and  II. 
is  given  in  Hallam,  and  that  of  the  subeeqiuct 
period  in  Sir  Erskine  May'e  CotutUniMmU  E*^ 
twv,  1760—1870 1  while  Bagehot'e  Bn^iA  C«n^*- 
tuteon  gives  us  the  modem  theory  of  the  Coa* 
Btitntion.    The  Historic  of  Ow  Oim  Ti 


leaaantly  but  snperflcially  told  by  Xr.  Jititi« 
Lecky's  Hutorjf  ofEn^^^  dmni^i 
EigldonUh  Cantarf  is  piactieeUy  a 


8 leaaantly  out  ; 
[cCarthy.  Hr. 
tho   EiahUnUh 


of  laminoos  essays  on  important  points  oi 
eighteenth  oentory  history,  and  is  partunhrlj 
valoable  for  Irish  aiZaiTS.  The  hivtoiy  o(  Um 
bonae  of  Hanover  in  Qennanqr  mar  be  tooad  ia 
Hone's  Guehickts  dao  Kottigniclu  Hanne^rr  %mi 
UenogthumB  Braunaehweigt  or  in  Sehannttaa, 
Handbnek  der  QtoehiehU  der  Landt  Hannover  uui 
BrawMchweig,  PT    F    T 1 

Eancnrer.  ThbTreatt  op  (Sept.  3,  I72'ti, 
between  EngLnd,  France,  and  Pni8Bi&.  «^&« 
rendercd  necessary  by  the  Treaty  of  Viemu 
(April  20,  1725)  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
By  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  mar- 
riages between  the  two  houses  were  ii7rang€>d ; 
Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
compel,  if  necessary  by  force,  the  restotati<>n 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  The  Jacolnt*- 
leaders  were  in  direct  communication  with 
Kipperda.  In  opposition  to  this  allianc , 
Walpole  and  Townshend  obtained  the  uc- 
eca«ii<m  of  France  and  Prussia,  to  a  ci*n- 
federacy  of  which  England  was  the  centra. 
In  case  of  any  attack  on  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,,  the  others  were  to  fumi<^b 
a  certain  quota  in  troops,  or  the  Talue  in 
ships  and  money ;  and,  in  case  of  Dt>^ 
should  agree  concerning  further  snccourv 
The  real  objects  of  the  treaty  were  U 
counterbalance  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  com- 
pel the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ost^i^i 
Company  (which  Austria  had  eatabliflhed  i^i 


)  with  the  Indie*  in  violuti'iu  uf  the 
BMTier  Trtaty),  and  to  reeist  any  KttuniptS 
ttisl  might  b«  mado  in  bi>haU  of  tho  Pro- 
tfliJtr.  lU  objects  were  »ucce*iiful.  The 
EmpTor  withdrew  from  his  unfortniuilB 
Itoiiliaa,  Httd  pence  was  sigueil  at  Paria  in 
Unj,  1727.  The  Tcealr  of  Hanover  was 
viukolljr  attacked  by  tho  OpfKigition  durinj[ 
VValimle'fl  I'liiiiiiistrtitioa.  IIh  Iriio  justificution 
iist  in  the  teniia  of  the  SoLtet  Treaty  of  Vicmnii. 
Lord  SUnfaose,  ffiil.  a/ ^oglsnd :  L«kj,  Hiat. 

Huisard,  Luxe  (#.  1752,  d.  1838),  n-iig 
il  Grat  a  iximpoaitor  in  the  ulBce  uf  Sir. 
HuahEs,  printer  to  the  House  of  Couuiionii. 
Afl«T  two  yean  be  became  a,  putuer  in  tho 
him.  and  in  ISOO  the  buaincra  came  entirely 
nitu  hia  hands,  lie  muooged  the  issoo  of  the 
lupgit  of  ParUamcntary  proceedings  which, 
dusn  bi  the  yeur  ISii'i,  it  known  aa 
tiblMU'a  AritaihBiitary  Hulor)/ ;  and  oftiT 
llut  data  <ra«  uontinued  under  tbu  title  of 
ttrtiamnlartf  jMbula  by  Baniurd.  "  Hatl- 
ttnj,"  a*  now  Luued,  is  an  auauul  publitatiuR 
BiotiiDint;  the  «ulMtan::e  of  alt  imporbiiit 
ilnbalciitlbothUouaesof  Piu-iiament.  [t^TocK- 

Hau^ieatic  ^agno  riU^sA),  Ths, 
'  r-fiJ  oojiinicrcial  It-agua  very 
I  up  with  Zngliah  foreign  trade. 
:.!>:  ianna  [it  Gist  HppearB  in 
■■  '-'■I'.:..:  tr.inslation  of  tho  New  Testa- 
""  °'jt  ^igniflca  a  compnny  of  men  both  in  a 
■nfUlanr  and  non-miliUry  sense.  So  it  ia 
Utd  (Luk-i  vL  7]  for  a  great  company  of 
pwple,  and  St.  Marlt  [iv.  10)  for  a  band  of 
•ulifiwi;  hence  com«i  it«  more  general 
■Mining  of  any  kind  of  union  or  aasemblagc. 
bi  Ihe  otrliest  days  of  the  Middle  Agra,  all 
inign  men'hanta  stood  outsidu  thu  law  of 
th«  tonntfy  in  which  thay  wore  settled  (or 
''■Hling  piirpoeea :  being  neither  sharers  in 
■<e  rights,  nor  suhji^^t  to  the  duties  of  the 
Winn  in  whose  midat  tlu^  had  planted 
i^inMrlves.  The  Hunaestic  League  of  his- 
Mtai  timca  was  only  a  development  of  tbc 
pfaidpla  of  aisociation  which  bound  foreign 
'ndm  In  a  stiniige  country  into  a  community 
I"  the  common  protection.  In  the  flrHt 
**E<  of  ibi  growth  (as  a  league  of  merchants 
>)<n*d).  the  Uaraa  may  be  said  to  hnvi*  grown 
'ip  dlieily  in  London ;  for  none  of  the  tbK'e 
'tksr  gmit  centres  of  Teutonic  foreign 
i™!* — Wlsby.  Norgorod,  and  Bruges^ 
*<ni  of  so  mrly  s  date,  or  at  tho  same  time 
'™ip«ed  so  piirely  of  foreign  merchants  in 
liiUiM  countrj.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edgar 
[V/i—^lh)  there  appenn  to  hare  been  a  large 
*ltlraiBBt  of  German  traders  in  London ; 
*»i  Uda  (eltlmnant  was  early  possessed  of  \ta 
"■<]  Guildhall  or  Hani-kui.  and  a  body  of 
°Bffin  cwntrulling  the  members  and  poases- 
"Mu  of  tho  eociety.  But  it  aeama  that 
""I  (ureiEO  merchanls  in  London  were 
"lostly  townsmen  of  Cologne ;   und   it  soon 


other  Gorman* 
desirous  of  sharing  in  the  Rngljuli  trade 
to  join  the  hauia  of  tho  men  of  this  city. 
By  the  end  of  tho  thirteenth  contnn'  special 
privilcgt-s  had  tx^n  conferred  upon  the  Uiiild- 
hall  ot  tho  GGrmsns  in  liondon:  for  this 
society  was  gradually  coming  to  embmce  all 
the  German  merchants  ai'ttled  there  («.  I28'2), 
and  this  "  Hansa  AJrnuinniie"  included  the 
emaller  Unnsoa  of  separate  (iennan  towns  na 
hnLnch  housea  of  itadf.  Under  tbo  name  of 
the  Steelyard,  it  soon  came  to  play  a  mont 
important  nort  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Ihia 
country,  llie  London  Ilansa  acquired  the 
power  of  judpng  its  own  members,  and  uvrn 
of  settling  some  disputea  between  them  and 
Englisbinen.  In  13S2,  in  consideration  uf  ita 
munifici'nt  contribution  towards  building  the 
new  Binhopa-eule,  the  Hanan  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  aldemisn — to  represent  it  in 
the  city  councils,  and  to  be  the  special  pro- 
tector of  its  members ;  but  it  waa,at  Ihesaine 
time,  bound  to  make  choice  of  a  Londnn 
metviisnt.  London,  however,  was  not  Die 
Bfle  seat  of  thia  foreign  colony,  which  hud 
Bubordioate  ealabliahmenta  at  other  places, 
auch  as  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  special  privi- 
leges accorded  to  thc«e  stranger  trndeamcn 
did  not  fail  to  awaken  Eoglibh  jealoosy  in  the 
touiae  of  the  fourteenth  century — thecentury 
on  vhich  the  real  Hunseatic  League  of  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  have  aasumcd  its  true 
importunes  by  becoming  b  leugue  of  German 
cities  at  home;  am)  from  this  time  its  politi- 
cal history  ceasej  to  bo  in  any  peculiar  way 
connected  with  England.  But  its  comrovrcial 
importance  continued  for  a  long  period. 
Down  to  tbo  middle  of  the  sixtetinth  century 
it  wns  mainly  threugh  tlie  bauds  of  the  Han- 
seatio  League  that  the  produce  of  North 
Europe  and  Ruaaia  reached  our  shores;  and 
it  was  this  league  that  brought  the  furs  and 
sables  of  Muscovy  (or  the  -woulthv  English, 
and  exported  the  herrings  which  abouniledon 
our  eastern  shurea.  But  the  monopoly  of 
trade  enjoyed  by  this  lesgue  in  time  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  merchanlti,  unil  in 
the  reign  of  Ittchard  II..  an  Act  was  possid 
prohibiting  aliens  selling  to  other  uhena,  or 
evm  selUng  by  retail  at  .01  (13S2) ;  and  whon 
tho  eharlor  of  the  London  Uansa  had  been 
renewed  some  fourteen  yeara  eaxlier,  its 
members  were  enjoined  to  "aid,  council,  and 
comfort  "  Englishmen  abroad,  i'he  eicluriva 
privileges  of  the  leapie  in  England  were 
practically  extinguished  in  ISTB. 

E,  WotDi*,  Si^iAri  CammfaaU  it  Is  Lidw 
Untuiatvtm :  D  Mocplierson,  Anj-aJi  i/ Enaltrt 
Cmnmn-M ;  J.  T.  Boitiiri,  H'«8rs  o/  ,1jtnoiilliir«, 
Tols.  i.  and  lii. :  W.  CunniDgbun,  HulPry  o/ 
&ipZuli  JndiMlT^  and  Compum.     [X   A    A  1 

EatlB-hafl,  Tue,  was  the  name  given  lo 
tho  Guildhall  where  the  merchants  and 
burgheni,  of  early  English  towns,  mot  to 
treat  of  their  by-laws  and  trade  regulations. 
So  in  Archbishop  Thurstan's  (UK)  charter 
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to  Beverley  he  writes :  "  I  will  that  my  bur- 
gesses of  Beverley  shall  have  their  Hana-hus; 
which  I  will,  and  grant  to  them  in  order  that 
their  common  business  may  be  done  .  .  .  for 
the  amendment  of  the  whole  town  with  the 
same  freedom  that  the  men  of  York  have  in 
their  HanS'htu,^*  Another  use  to  which  the 
Hans-hus  was  put,  was  as  a  recognised  centre 
where  purchases  and  sales  might  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  lawful  witnesses.  The 
Hansa  at  London  dates  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

Earooiirt,  Simon,  Lord  (6. 1660,  d,  1727), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1683.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Abingdon,  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  William  III.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  Kevolution  Settlement;  ana  of  the 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick;  and  in  1701 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers 
for  his  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty.  Next 
year  he  became  Solicitor-G^eral  and  Attor- 
ney-General, and  in  this  capacity  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  Daniel  Defoe  (1703);  but 
his  legal  abilities  were  better  employed  in 
framing  the  bill  for  the  Scotch  Union.  He 
followed  Harley  out  of  office  in  1708 ;  and 
his  able  defence  of  Sacheverell,  two  years 
later,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  that  divine. 
When  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
Li  the  quarrel  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  he  sided  with  the  latter  statesman.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  Lord  Harcourt  was 
deprived  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Ck>wper.  In  1715  he  contrived  to  defeat  the 
impeachment  of  Oxford,  by  fomenting  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses.  [Hahlbt.] 
In  1721  he  became  a  convert  to  Whig 
principles,  and  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  supported  the  government. 

Campbell,  lAvn   af  iht   CKamctlUm;  Wyon, 
iMgn  of  Qiuwn  Awm, 

Earoourty  Si&  William  Yerkok  {b. 
1827),  graduated  in  high  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1851,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1854,  being  appointed  a  Queen^s  Counsel  in 
1866.  In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the 
Liberal  interest.  He  became  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral and  was  knightod  in  1873.  On  the  return 
of  the  Laberals  to  power  in  1880,  he  was 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  as  such  he  per- 
formed the  task  of  introducing  in  1884  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  government  of 
London. 

Eardioanutei  or  Harthacnut,  Kino 
U.  March,  1040,  d,  June,  1042),  was  the  son  of 
Canute  by  Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1035  he  got  possession  of  Denmark  and  laid 
claim  to  England.  He  was  supported  by  God- 
win and  the  West  Saxons,  and  eventually 
made  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Harold, 
whereby  he  should  reign  in  the  south  and 
Harold  in  the  north,  but  in  1037  Harold 
was  chosen  king  over  all,  and  Hardicanute 


forsaken  because  he  stayed  too  long  in  Den- 
mark. At  the  same  time  Emma  was  driTai 
out  and  fled  to  Bruges.  Here  Hardicanute 
joined  her  and  was  preparing  to  assert  hb 
claims,  when  in  1040  Harold  died.  Upon 
this  Hardicanute  was  unanimously  ch^ai 
king,  but  soon  proved  himself  as  worthier  as 
his  brother.  **  All  his  public  acts  set  him 
before  us  as  a  rapacious,  brutal,  and  bloc^- 
thirsty  tyrant.**  His  first  acts  were  to  levy 
a  heavy  banegeld,  and  order  Harold's  body  U 
be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  The  Danegeld  led  to  a  revolt  at  Wor- 
cester against  the  Houaecarls,  who  were  killed 
in  their  attempt  to  collect  the  tax.  This 
rising  was  speedily  crushed,  Worcester  ^»s 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  the  shire  nvagcni. 
The  only  other  event  of  importance  in  thi* 
reign  is  Hardicanute*s  accusation  of  Godvin 
as  the  murderer  of  the  Atheling  Alfred.  The 
trial  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  trimn* 
phant  acquittal  of  Godwin,  who,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  presented  him  with  a 
ship  fully  manned  and  equipped.  ProbaUr 
with  the  idea  of  regaining  popularity  Har- 
dicanute sent  over  to  Normandy  for  his  half- 
brother  Eklward,  who  came  and  lired  at  hii 
court.  In  1042,  while  at  the  marriage-fieB«t 
of  his  standard-bearer,  Tovi  the  Prooti 
Hardicanute  suddenly  fell  down  dead  as  h^ 
stood  at  drink. 

iiikylo-Saxon  Cknmida;  Flonnoe  of  Woroeitar; 
Henry  of  HontiDgdoa;  Fraeanan,  JTonaM*  C«b- 
qyMij  vol.  i. 

Eardintfey  Hexrt,  Ist  Lord  (h,  ITSo, 
d.  1856),  eiucred  the  army  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  was  present  at  moet  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  the  baUk  of 
Albuera,  and  later,  during  the  Hundred  Da}ns, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  office  of 
Commissioner  at  the  Prussian  hoad-quarten. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  with  Blucher  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  but  the  loss  of  his  left  band, 
which  was  taken  off  by  a  shot,  prevented  hi« 
presence  at  Waterloo.  During  the  yean  of 
peace  that  followed,  he  entered  Parliament 
and  held  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  till  the  latter  minister 
appointed  him  Governor-General  of  India  in 
1 844.  His  first  year  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  Scinde  mutiny.  In  1845  the  disturbance 
across  the  Sutlcj,  which  had  followed  tba 
death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  grow  more  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  intrigues  of  Lai  Singh  and  Fej 
Singh  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  at  la^ 
ended  in  their  crossing  the  Sutlej  and 
invading  the  British  territory.  The  fint 
Sikh  War,  marked  by  the  brilliant  battles 
of  Moodkee  and  Aliwal,  and  the  crowning 
victory  of  Sobraon,  lasted  till  1846:  and 
in  that  year  Lord  Hardinge  was  able  t<> 
conclude  the  pacification  of  Lahore,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  establish  the  security  of  th^ 
British    north-west    frontier.      The   infant 
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Dhuleep  Singh  was  left  as  nominal  Maha- 
rajah at  Lidiore  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  and  Lai  Singh ;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Britij^  troops  should  remain 
for  eight  years,  and  so  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Sikhs  till  the  young  prince  came  of 
aire.  Part  of  this  plan  included  the  transfer 
nf  Cashmere  to  the  rule  of  Golab  Singh.  The 
rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  suppressing 
mrarrections  in  Cashmere  and  Scinde.  In 
1847  Hardinge,  who,  in  1846,  had  heen 
created  Viscount  Hardin  ge  of  Lahore,  re-  * 
toned  to  England.  In  1852,  on  the  death  of 
the  Dake  of  Wellington,  Loxti  Hardinge  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  1852 
was  adranced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshaL 

Hacdwiekep  Philip  Yorkb,  Ist  Eakl 
OP  {b.  1690,  d.  1764],  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Dover,  was  callea  to  the  har  in  1715.  His 
political  rise  was  due  to  Newcastle  and 
^nhope.  He  first  sat  for  Lewes  in  1718, 
Mild  was  made  Solicitor-General  in  1720. 
From  that  date  he  hecame,  in  succession, 
Attoraey-GenenJ  (1723),  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Loid  Hardwicke  (1733],  and  Lord  Chan- 
ii;lIor  (1737).  He  supported  Walpole  through 
hiff  long  administration;  hut  towards  the 
tlose  of  it  he  was  constrained  to  disagree 
vith  bis  chiefs  peace  policy,  and  hecame  an 
advocate  for  war.  On  the  fall  of  Walpolo 
he  continued  to  hold  office  under  Wilmington, 
*M.  sahaequently,  under  the  Felhams.  In 
17o3  Lord  Hardwicke  introduced  a  new 
Marriage  Act,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  de-  * 
^«tefl  on  this  measure,  had  a  violent  quarrel 
«ith  Henry  Fox,  who  disapproved  of  it.  In 
I '54  he  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  went 
OQt  of  office  with  the  Buke  of  Newcastle,  of 
vhose  administration  he  had  heen  the  chief 
cupporter.  In  1758  he  persuaded  the  Lords 
^)  throw  out  a  bill  for  the  extension  of 
{iabeas  Corpus,  and  introduced  a  measure  for 
&^ioliahing  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
land. His  last  gfreat  speech  was  directed 
^inst  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
^vtm.  Years*  War  was  closed.  Next  year 
n64)  Lord  Hardwicke  died,  leaving  behind 
^  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
^4tf«t  Chiuicellors  that  have  sat  on  the 
^^'fjolsack  since  the  Bevolution. 

CampbeU,  LivM  of  tht  Lord  CkanrMort ; 
Staahope,  Hitt.  of  £na. ;  Lecky.  Hxtt.  qf  Enn, 
d*rimg  iht  Sighteenih  CtntHry. 

Sazdy,  Sib  Thomas  Masi^rman  (b.  1769, 
'f.  IS39)7Nel8on's  favourite  captain,  was  bom 
tt  rvrnrhetter.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
iCK  of  twelve,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
"f  St.  Vincent  (1797)  and  the  Nile  (1798). 
For  his  bravery  in  this  last  action.  Nelson 
pive  him  the  Vanguard.  In  1803  he  became 
N'obon*8  flag-eaptain,  and  it  was  on  board 
^\*  ship,  the  Victory,  that  Lord  Nelson  received 
^'ii  fatil  wound  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
In  later  years  Hardy  commanded  the  South 


American  squadron,  and  later  still  was  ap- 
pointed a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1834). 


jf  Si&  Thomas  Buffus  {b.  1804,  d, 
1878),  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Becords  in 
1861.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
students  of  early  English  history.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  Deteriptive  Catalogue  of 
Materials  relating  to  the  Hiatory  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (4  vols., 
Rolls  Series).  This  work  has  been  left  in- 
complete, and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
year  1325.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
original  authorities  on  English  history  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  and  not  only 
estimates  the  amount  of  authority  to  be 
assigned  to  each  writer,  but  also  gives  a  list 
of  MSS.  and  printed  editions  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  author*s  life  and  sources 
of  information.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  likewise 
published  a  SyUabus  to  HymerU  Fetdera  (2 
vols.),  which  is  rendered  specially  valuable 
b^  its  chronological  tables  giving  the  legal, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  years  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  regnal  years  of  each  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  with  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  each  begins. 


J,  John  (*.  1378,  d.  1466),  was 
brought  up  as  a  dependent  of  the  Percies 
from  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  afterwards 
a  faithful  servant  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.  He  composed  a 
Chronicle  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Henry  yi.*s  flight  mto  Scotland.  He  was  at 
great  pains  to  get  original  documents  from 
Scotland,  which  he  gave  to  the  last  three  kings 
in  whose  reigns  he  lived.  His  Chronicle, 
which  was  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  1812,  is 
not  of  much  value,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
facts  collected  from  earlier  writers,  and  loosely 
thrown  into  rhyme.  For  the  years  of  his 
own  life  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  original 
authority.  Hardyng*sChronicle  was  continued 
in  prose  in  the  next  century  by  Sichard 
Grafton. 

Earflenr,  a  town  of  France,  l3nng  some 
six  miles  from  Havre,  was  taken  by  Henry  V. 
Sept.  22,  1415.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Count 
d^Armagnac  and  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  the  following  year,  llie  English 
were  expelled  in  1433,  but  once  more  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  in  1440,  and  held  it  till 
1449,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Dunois. 

Karlaw,  Thb  Battlb  of  (July  24, 1411), 
was  fought  between  the  invading  Islesmen, 
under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Lowland 
troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Donald  was 
completely  defeated. 

Earleyt  Robert,  Eael  of  Oxford  {b. 
1661,  d.  1724),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Harlcy,  a  Puritan  who  had  sat  in 
tiie  Long  Parliament,  and  who  declared  for 
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William  III.  at  the  Revolution.  Robert 
Harley  began  his  political  career  as  the  Whig 
member  for  a  Cornish  borough ;  but  he 
gradually  changed  his  politics,  and  adopted 
Toryism.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two  East  India 
Ck)mpani6S ;  and  in  1696  he,  as  leader  of  the 
Tories,  proposed  the  Land  Bank  scheme 
as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Next 
year  he  moved  that  the  army  should  be 
reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  vear  1680, 
and,  when  the  measure  was  carried,  William 
was  forced  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards.  In 
1 701  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons. 
In  1704  Marlborough,  who  had  broken  with 
the  extreme  High  Tories,  selected  him  to  suc- 
ceed Nottingham  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
misiioners  for  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
Scotland.  Finding  that  the  Tories  were 
being  gradually  ousted  from  the  ministry,  he 
used  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Masham, 
for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  against  Marl- 
borough. He  represented  to  Anno  that  Church 
interests  were  in  danger,  and  the  queen  was 
encouraged  to  create  Dr.  Blackall  and  Sir 
William  Dawes  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester 
respectively,  without  consulting  her  ministers 
(1707).  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  at  once 
determined  to  break  with  Harley.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  one  Gregg,  a  clerk  in  his  office, 
was  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  this 
was  made  a  ground  for  his  dismissal.  Though 
the  queen  was  difficult  to  move,  she  yielded  at 
last,  and  Harlev  resigned  his  office  in  1708. 
On  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Harley  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  virtu- 
ally Prime  Minister  (1710),  with  Bolingbroke 
for  his  colleague  and  rival.  Harley  at  once 
began  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germains.  Guiscard  (q.v.),  a 
French  refugee,  who  had  frequently  been  con- 
sulted by  Marlborough,  now  offered  to  betray 
the  English  plans  to  the  French,  and  on  the 
detection  of  his  correspondence,  he  stabbed 
Harley  with  a  penknife  while  under  examina- 
tion before  the  Council.  This  wound,  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  started  by  Harley 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  popular,  and  the 
queen  created  him  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
'rrcasurer.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  being  carried  on.  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  hostile 
majority  in  the  Lords  was  neutralised  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  peers.  In  March,  1713, 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  But  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  ministry.  Bolingbroke 
wished  for  a  Stuart  restoration ;  Oxford  was 
averse  to  such  an  extreme  measure.  Boling< 
broke,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
introduced  the  Schism  Act,  a  measure  con- 
ceived entirely  in  the  Hij^h  Church  spirit. 
Afraid  to  offpnd  the  Dissenters,  Oxford  acted 
with  great  indecision,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  (July,  1714).    After  the  accession 


of  George  I.,  Oxford  was  impeached  by  w- 

Commons;  but  the  proceedings  against  hioi 

were  dropped,  as  it  would  have  been  icipj»- 

sible  to  substantiate  the  charges  of  treb»'&. 

Enraged  at  the  treatment  he  had  met  will, 

Harley  wrote  from  the  Tower,  offering  Li' 

services  to  the  Pretender ;  but  on  his  relesise  &' 

retired  into  the  country.     In  1721  the  leadtr- 

ship  in  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  was  offtn-: 

him,  but  he  declined  it.   *'  Oxford  secmSt**  ju\^ 

Lord  Stanhope,  "  to  have  possesised  in  pertt-i  - 

tion  a  low  sort  of  management,  and  ^  tU 

base  arts  of  party,   which   enabled  him  to 

cajole  and  keep  together  his  followers,  and  tu 

sow  divisions  amongst  his  enemies.*'    He  -ns 

also  a  great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  iii*ifid  tA 

the  leading  men  of  letters  of    his  6iiy^*<i 

Swift  and  Pope  among  the  number.     H.» 

splendid  collection  of  MSS.  still  forms  one  of 

the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Muaeom. 

Stanhope,  Bfi^  of  Queen  Ani^0;  Swift,  Lm 
Four  T4ar»  of  Quc«n  Anne'e  Rgigtk  ;  Bolingbrvke, 
Letter*;  Pope,  Correapondenee ;  Bojer.  i4»»:b. 
Torcy,  Mimoire»,  [S.  J.  L^ 

Harold  I.,  Kixo  («.  Nov.,  1035,  / 
March  17,  1040),  was  reported  to  be  the  sen 
of  Canute,  by  Elgiva  (JBIfgifu)  of  North- 
ampton ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  cLiicis 
of  Hardicanute  (Harthacnut)  contended  tlut 
his  parentage  was,  in  the  highest  degrer. 
doubtful.  After  Canute's  death  the  n^-:.) 
claims  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute  were  eager)\ 
debated,  the  former  being  supported  b> 
Leofric,  the  Danish  party,  and  the  city  oi 
London ;  the  latter  by  Godwin  and  tbr 
West  Saxons,  as  well  as  by  his  mother  Emnui 
The  result  was  that  Harold  obtained  tb* 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  aorl 
Hardicanute  got  Wessex,  which,  during  hi« 
absence  in  Denmark,  was  administ^^rtd  M 
Godwin  and  Emma.  In  1036  the  two  9^4* 
of  Ethelred  made  an  attempt  to  recover  tht^r 
father's  kingdom,  but  failed ;  whereupon  th 
younger,  Alfi'ed,  was  taken  and  put  to  deiti 
by  Harold.  In  1 037  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chiuni  *!' 
tells  us  "  they  chose  Harold  over  all  thekiou^v 
and  forsook  Harthacnut,  because  he  w»s  i(»> 
long  in  Denmark.*'  Thus,  in  Mr.  Freeman'* 
words,  **  England  again  became  one  kingtlooi 
under  one  king,  an  union  which,  since  thit 
day,  has  never  been  broken."  H.*iro1d  jt 
once  banished  Emma,  who  retired  to  Flanden. 
but  reconciled  himself  with  Godwin  and  th« 
English  party.  His  reign  is  not  remarkaM^ 
for  anything,  and  of  his  administration  a.h't*' 
lutely  nothing  is  known.  Great  comi^ 
tion,  however,  appears  to  have  prev^iil^^* 
in  the  Church  under  his  government.  W( 
read  of  bishoprics  being  held  in  plurality, 
and  being  sold  for  money,  as  well  as  ^ 
many  other  abuses.  In  1039  Hardicanut*- 
who  had  joined  his  mother  at  Bruges.  pi>^ 
pared  an  expedition  against  his  brother,  bet 
before  it  set  sail  Harold  had  died  at  Oxfori 
March  17,  1040.  We  do  not  hnar  of  b^ 
having  had  wife  or  children.    He  was  bun*^ 
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at  Wettminster,  bnt,  by  Hardicannte's  orders, 
his  body  was  dag  up  and  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
Of  Harold's  chazacter  nothing  is  known. 
His  chief  aooompliahment  would  appear  to 
hare  been  swiftness  in  running,  for  which  he 
reoeived  the  tohriquet  of  **  Uarefoot.*' 
Freenuui,  Ncrman  Confucit,  i. 

Haxold  ZZ.f  KiKO  {b,  eirea  1021,  t.  Jan. 
6,  1066;  d.  Oct  13,  1066),  was  the  second 
son  of  Earl  Godwin  and  Gytha.  When 
still  young,  he  shared  in  the  splendid  for- 
tnnes  of  his  father,  and  about  1046  was 
made  Earl  of  the  East  Angles.  Of  the 
early  part  of  his 'official  career  no  record 
remains;  his  public  prominence  began  with 
the  misfortunes  of  his  house.  In  the  struggle 
d!  1061  he  led  the  men  of  his  earldom  to 
fieverstone  to  his  father*s  support,  fell  from 
power,  and  was  outlawed  with  him ;  but  he 
and  Leofwine,  taking  a  different  road  from 
their  fellow  outlaws,  went  to  Dublin,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  Appearing  next  year 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  with  nine  ships,  Harold 
landed  at  Porlock,  slew  thirty  opposing  thanes 
and  many  people,  ravaged  and  robbed  without 
^nt,  sui  then  sailed  away  to  join  his  father 
at  Portland.  In  the  restoration  of  the  Godwin 
family  that  ensued,  Harold  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  earldom  (1052).  His  successful 
afilvity  on  this  occasion,  and  the  death  of  his 
tldpf  brother,  Sweyn,  marked  him  for  special 
distinction ;  imd  in  1053,  when  his  father  died, 
ke  at  once  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  the  West 
&zons. 

Henceforward  Harold  was  the  foremost 
figure  and  weightiest  influence  in  English 
pi>Iitic8.  Till  he  became  king,  almost  every 
important  event  and  action  of  his  own  added 
iitrength  to  his  position,  or  increased  his  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  Siward,  in  lOod,  his 
brother  Tostig  became  Earl  of  the  Korthum- 
brians.  In  the  same  year  he  rescued  Hereford 
and  the  country  round  it  from  the  marauding 
Welsh,  under  King  Griffith  and  the  refugee 
Karl  Alfgar,  chased  the  invaders  back  to 
Wales,  and  fortified  Hereford.  Two  years 
later,  Herefordshire  was  placed  under  his  im- 
mediate rule ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  brother 
(iorih  was  raised  to  the  East  Anglian  earl- 
dom, while  the  shires  of  the  south-east  were 
grouped  into  another  for  Leofwine.  In  1058 
Harold  was  the  head  of  a  house  whose  mem- 
l)«n  divided  among  them  the  rule  of  three- 
foarths  of  ^gland.  The  pious  King  Edward 
badpracticaUy placed  the  power  of  the  crown 
at  mrold's  dispoeaL  This  power  and  his  own 
hA  used  to  check  the  spraad  of  Norman  in- 
flaence,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  king's 
Norman  favourites.  Nature  and  fortime  now 
clearly  pointed  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the 
almost  heirless  king.  Tall  and  stalwart, 
tomely  and  gentle,  he  drew  men*s  eyes  and 
hearts  towaHs  him.  He  had,  moreover,  en- 
lan^  his  mind,  and  added  to  his  capacity  by 
foreign  tnvel,   especially  by  a  journey  to 


Rome.  Yet  his  position  was  seriously  com- 
promised by  an  unlucky  adventure.  Having 
once  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pon- 
thieu,  he  was,  alter  a  short  captivity,  given 
up  by  Count  Guy  to  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whose  compulsory  hospitality  he  had  to 
purchase  his  release  by  taking  an  oath  to 
support  his  host's  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
No  trace,  however,  of  a  belief  that  this  oath 
was  binding  can  be  seen  in  his  subsequent 
conduct.  In  1060  he  founded  the  religious 
house  known  later  as  Waltham  Abbey.  In 
1063  he  was  provoked  by  the  raids  of  King 
Griffith  into  a  systematic  invasion  of  Wales, 
in  which  he  overran  the  country  "  from  dyke 
to  sea,"  routing  the  Welsh  in  every  encounter, 
and  slaughtering  them  without  mercy.  Grif- 
fith's head  was  brought  to  him,  whereupon  he 
married  his  widow,  Aldgyth,  daughter  of  Barl 
Alfgar,  and  sister  to  the  young  Mercian  earl, 
Edwin.  In  1065,  when  the  Northumbrians  rose 
against  Tostig,  a  sense  of  justice  or  policy  made 
Hsuvld  take  their  part,  and  gain  the  king's 
sanction  to  the  transfer  of  their  earldom  to 
another  brother-in-law,  Morcar. 

The  day  after  the  king's  death  (Jan.  6, 
1066),  ho  "took,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  words  it,  "  to  the  kingdom,"  being 
crowned  king  by  virtue  of  some  form  of 
election  and  the  bequest  of  King  Edward. 
During  "the  forty  weeks  and  one  day"  of 
his  reign,  his  vigilance  was  never  once 
allowed  to  sleep.  His  outlawed  brother, 
and  the  rival  candidate  he  had  forestalled, 
were  planning  and  preparing  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  former,  repulsed  in  one  or  two 
attempts  on  the  coast,  had  allied  himself 
with  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway. 
In  September  he  and  his  ally  made  their  in- 
vasion ;  and  Harold  had  just  time  to  march  to 
York,  meet  and  destroy  them  at  Stamford 
Brid^,  before  his  more  terrible  foe,  William 
the  Norman,  came  with  a  mighty  power  to 
challenge  his  crown.  On  October  13  the 
rivals  measured  their  strength  at  Senlao  in 
Sussex  [Hastings,  Battlk  of]  ;  and  the 
Englishman,  after  an  imsurpassea  display  of 
stubborn  valour,  was  overthrown  and  slain  at 
six  in  the  evening.  His  body,  mangled  by 
Norman  ferocity,  was  singled  out  from  the 
enclosing  heap  of  corpses  bv  a  former  mis- 
tress, E£th  Swanneck,  and  buried  either  on 
the  sea-shore  or  the  minster  at  Waltham. 

Anglo-Sarcn  Chronidti  Freeman,  Normin  Om- 
fiMfi,  Toll.  ii.  and iiL  rj^  j^i 

Harold  Eardnda  {d.  1066),  King  of 

Norway,  was  the  son  of  Sigurd  and  the  brother 
of  St.  Olaf .  In  his  early  years  he  had  served 
in  the  Emperor's  guard  at  Constantinople,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  ci^me 
home  and  reigned  with  his  nephew,  Magnus 
the  Good,  becoming  sole  king  after  Magnus's 
death.  He  had  long  planned  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  was  in  the  Orkneys  with  a 
great  fleet  when  Tostig  was  beaten  from  the 
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east  coast.     On    his  way  to    the  Humher 

Tostig  joined  his  expedition,  and  they  sailed 

up  the  Humber  together,  and  marched  on 

York.     Victorious  at  first  at  Fulford,  they 

gained  possession  of  York ;  but  Harold  proved 

too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Norwegian  force 

was  defeated,  and  the  two  leaders  slain,  at 

Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25,  1066). 

Anglo-Saxon    Chronielt ;    Freeman,   Norman 
Conqusd,  ii.,  iii. 

Earrington,  James  {b.  1611,  d.  1677), 
after  studying  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
travelled  abroad  and  entered  the  service  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  entered  the 
household  of  Charles  I.  He  was,  however,  a 
republican,  and  in  1656  wrote  and  dedicated 
to  Cromwell  a  political  romance  called  Oceana^ 
intended  to  promote  republican  principles. 
With  the  same  view,  Harrington  formed  an 
association  called  the  *'  Rota  Clab."  In  1661 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  released 
on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Harrington's  Work*  (ed.  Birch),  1737. 

EarrixLgtoiiv  Wiixiam  Stakhops,  Ist 
Eaul  of  (d.  1756),  was  sent  as  ambasiaador 
to  Spain  (1717),  and  two  years  later  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  French  army.  He  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Soissons 
(1728).  In  1730  he  was  again  despatched  to 
Spain,  where  he  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Seville.  He  was  immediately  created  Lord 
Harrington,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
Secretary  of  State.  He  consistently  sup- 
ported Walpolo  for  many  years,  but  in 
1738  we  find  him  in  opposition  to  that 
minister,  warmly  advocating  war  with  Spain. 
In  1742  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  but  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Granville  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1746  he  resigned, 
because  the  Pelhams  wished  for  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  appoint- 
ment he  resigned  in  1751. 

Tindal,  Hirt.;  Coxe,  Hist.  ofEng. ;  Stanhope, 
Hurt,  of  Eng, 

Karnson,  Thomas  {b.  1606,  d.  1660),  wa« 
a  native  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  £ssex*s 
body-guard.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
guard  that  conveyed  the  king  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  London ;  he  was  also  one  6f  the 
king's  judges,  and  signed  his  death-warrant. 
Harrison  was  commanding  on  the  northern 
border  when  the  Soots  entered  England 
under  Charles  II.  He  obstructed  their  march 
with  great  ability,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Already  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(1650),  but  becoming  "  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  a  heart  to  do  any 
more  good  for  the  Lord  and  His  people,"  he 
assisted  Cromwell  in  expelling  both  Council 
and  Parliament.  In  the  ''  Barebones  "  Parlia- 


ment Harrison  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
advanced  party,  and  an  opponent  of  the  dis> 
solution.     Roger  Williams  describee  him  as 
the  head  of  **  Uie  fifty-six  party,'*  who  •*  were 
of  the  vote  against  priests  and  tithes,'*   **  tba 
second  in  the  nation  of  late,'*  "  a  very  gal- 
lant,  most    deserving,    heavenly    man,   but 
most  high-flown  for  the  kingdom  of  the  raisls 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchy."     Cromwell,  atkr 
vainly  trying  to  conciliate  him,  deprived  him 
of  his  commission  and  relegated  him  to  Stei- 
fordshire.     Harrison  took  part  in  Oveitoc*s 
plot  (1654),  and  was  suspected  of  taking  put 
in    Venner's    (1657),    and    other   plots,  iur 
which  he  was  several  times  imprisoned.    At 
the  Hestoration  he   refused  t3  fly,  and  w:is 
condeomed    to    death   after  a    very  galUnt 
defence,  in   which    he   justified    the  Idsge 
execution.     He  was  executed  on  Qctobo^  U, 
1660,  saying,  **  If  I  had  ten  thousand  Uvea,  I 
could  freely  and  cheerfully  lay  them  all  do«n 
to  witness  to  this  matter.** 

Harrowbyy  Dudley  Rtdkr,  IstEaxl  op 
(b.  1 762,  d.  1847),  entered  public  life  as  member 
for  Tiverton.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  d 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  whom  he  held  many  offices  in 
succession,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peemgi:  in 
1803.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  1805  was  de^ 
patched  to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  forming  &£ 
ofl^ensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  Hie  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  however,  put  an  end  to  ail 
hopes  of  uniting  Europe  against  Napoleoo. 
and  Lord  Harrowby  returned  home.  Thive 
years  later  he  became  President  of  the  Beari 
of  Control,  and  was  created  an  earL  In  ISl  J 
he  became  Picesident  of  the  Council,  an  o£or 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  sixteen  yeftrt 
In  the  days  of  ^the  first  Reform  Bill  he  vas 
requested  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  declined  t*; 
undertake  so  responsible  a  duty,  and  it  con- 
sequently devolved  on  the  Duke  of  WeQiiu:- 
ton.  On  the  question  of  Reform  he  becam  > 
leader  of  that  section  of  the  peers  known  by 
the  title  of  'Hhe  Waversrs,**  who,  ihoa^ 
disapproving  of  the  new  measures,  felt  thit 
obstinate  resistance  to  so  popular  a  moreinrflt 
would  entail  disaster.  From  this  time  Ic 
took  little  part  in  politics. 

SUahope,  L^9  ofPiti;  Liverpool,  jr«B«m: 
Castleroagh,  Memoirt. 

Hartington,  Sfeztcbr  Comfton  Caven- 
dish, Makquis  of  (6.  1833),  the  eUcti 
eon  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  as  oot- « i 
the  members  for  North  lAncaahire  in  *JtA 
Liberal  interest  in  1857.  In  the  year  1863  kr 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  so*i 
in  April  of  the  same  year  Under  SecreUrr 
for  War.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Lrni 
Russell's  second  administration  in  1866  tLf 
Marquis  of  Hartington  took  office  as  Seen- 
tary  for  War.  In  1868  he  was  retuinad  f ' 
the  Radnor  Boroughs,  and  accepted  the  oSc* 
of  Pofitmaster-Genend   in   Mr.  GJadstosrs 
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cabinet.  In  the  year  1871  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Chichester  Forteecue  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1875  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  abandoning  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  meeting 
wfa  held  to  decide  who  should  succeed  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  motion  of 
Ur.  Villien  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  should  be  asked  to 
sssume  the  post.  On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  office  in  1880  Lord  Hartington 
accepted  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  be- 
came Secretary  for  India,  and  subsequently 
(1882)  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


%  Bagenal  [d.  1798),  of  Burgay 
Castle,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  county 
Wexford,  was  arrested  as  a  rebel  in  May, 
1798,  and  confined,  together  with  Colclough 
and  Fitzgerald,  in  the  city  gaol.  Being  sent 
oat  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  after  the  city 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  troops,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  their  leader;  but  showed 
such  disgust  at  the  massacre  of  Scullabrogue 
that  he  was  deposed  from  his  command. 
When  the  troops  retook  the  town  ho  concealed 
himself,  together  with  Colclough,  in  one  of 
the  Saltee  Islands,  but  they  were  both  taken, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  (June  27, 1798). 

J.  A.  Fronde,  Engliahin  Ireland;  Barrington, 
Minioifv. 

Eastenbeok,  The  Battle  of  (July  26, 
1757),  was  one  of  the  engagements  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, mnth  a  motley  army  of  about  50,000 
men,  of  whom  none  were  English  excepting  a 
few  officers,  attempted  to  defend  Hanover 
against  80,000  French  under  Marshal 
d^Estreeo.  He  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass 
the  Weser  unopposed  and  lay  waste  the 
£l<N:torate.  The  engagement  took  place  at  a 
village  near  Hameln,  and  the  duke  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men. 
Ue  retired  on  Slade,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  soon  afterwards  was  compelled  to 
to  sign  the  Convention  of  Cloeter-Seven. 
[Closteb^Sbvbn  ;  Cumberland.] 

Kastmn,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  14, 
1066),  is  £Le  name  usually  given  to  the 
great  combat  which  took  place  at  Senlac, 
near  Hastings,  between  the  invading  Nor- 
mans,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
English,  under  Harold.  On  the  news  of 
William's  hmding  in  Sussex,  Harold  held  a 
harried  council  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and, 
>fter  ordering  a  general  muster  in  London, 
pnssed  southwards  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
HousecarlB.  At  London,  men  flocked  in 
from  all  soitthem  England :  but  Mercia  and 
Koithumbria,  the  proviores  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  held  aloof.  Rejecting  the  advice 
«'hich  his  brother  Gurth  is  said  to  have 
fdven  him,  to  stay  behind  and  gather  troop 
for  a  second  battle  if  the  first  should  issue  m 
defeat,  Harold  set  forth  from  the  city,  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  (Oct. 


13].    This  hill  he  proceeded  to  fortify  with  a 
palisade  and  a  ditch.    After  a  night  of  con- 
fession and  prayer,  the  Norman  army  ad- 
vanced over  tiie  higher  ground  of  Telham  to 
the   valley  which   ran    along   the    foot   of 
Harold's  fortified  hill.     The  Norman  army 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
left  wing,  consisting  of  Bretons,  Poitevins, 
&c.,  were  under  the  direction    of  Alan  of 
Britanny;  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  under  Roger  Montgomery 
and    William    Fitz-Osbem :    while    in    the 
centre,  grouped  round  the  Holy  Banner  of 
the  Pope,  came  the  Norman  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  led  by  the  duke  himself,  mounted  on 
his  Spanish  horse.    Each  of  these  divisions 
was  again  Bubdi\dded  into  three  groups  of 
archers,  infantry,  and  horsemen  respectively, 
in  which  order  they  were  to  advance  to  the 
fight.   On  the  English  side,  every  man  fought 
behind  the  bairicades  of  ash,  on  foot.    On  the 
right  and  left  were  posted   the  light-armed 
recruits  from  the  southern  shires,  armed  with 
club  and  javelin,  or  even  with  forks  and 
stakes;    in   the    centre    stood   the    English 
Housecarls,  in   their   helmets  and  coats  of 
mail,   with  shield   and   javelin  and  Danish 
axe.    The  battle  commenced,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
the  advanced  archers  of  each  Norman  division ; 
then  the  heavy-armed  foot  came  on  to  attack 
the  palisade  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  they 
could  make  no  impre^on  upon  the  closely- 
wedged  ranks  of  the  English  defenders.    Tlie 
Bretons,  on  the  left  wing,  seeing  all  efforts 
useless,  took  to  flight,  and  part  of  the  English 
troops,  against  Harold's  express  orders,  l^ke 
from  their  ranks  in  pursuit.    A  rumour  was 
passed  along  that  WiUiam  had  been  slain,  and 
he  had  to  tear  his  helmet  from  his  head  to 
show  them  that  he  was  yet  living,  while,  spear 
in  hand,  he  drove  the  fugitives  back  to  the 
fight.    The  Bretons  then  took  heart  again, 
and  overpowered  their  disorganised  pursuers. 
Despite  a  partial  success  here  and  on  the 
right  wing,  the  English  lines  stiU  remained 
unbroken,  and  the  enemy  had  to  retire  once 
more.    WiUiam,  however,  had  noticed  that, 
firmly  as  the  En^tlish  fought  in  close  rank 
behind  their  fortification,  ti^ey  had  &llcn  an 
easy  prey   to    the   Breton  auxiliaries  when 
separated  in    the    ardour   of    pursuit.      He 
accordingly    ordered    part    of   his   army  to 
counterfeit   a    flight;    and    once    more   the 
English  swept   down  from  the  hill,  only  to 
meet  with  a   similar  fate,  though  a  few  of 
them  managed  to  make  good  their  position  on 
an  out-l^ong  elevation.     The  Norman  centre 
made  its  way,  unopposed,  up  the  slope  to  its 
left,  which  was  now  improtected  bv  its  proper 
defenders,  and  when  once  on  the  hill  summit 
had  no  barricade  to  bar  its  progress.     But 
still  the  English  held  out,  though  with  some- 
what   diminished  vigour,   till   William  had 
recourse  to  a  fresh  stratagem.     His  archers 
were  bidden  to  shoot  up  into  the  air,  so  that 
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their  arrows  mif^ht  come  down  from  above. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  shields 
which  were  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
head  could  no  longer  shelter  the  body  too; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Harold  himself  was  pierced 
in  the  eye  by  an  arrow.  Night  was  now 
coming  on,  and  though  the  Housecarls  fought 
on  till  the  last  man  was  slain,  the  light-armed 
troops,  having  lost  their  king,  fled  away  in 
the  darkness,  pursued  by  the  Norman  horse ; 
and  the  battle  was  lost. 

Freeman,  NorvMr.  Ccnqimtt,  toI.  iii.  The 
leading  original  authorities  for  the  battle  of 
HastiDgs  are,  the  Qt$ta  Gwlielmi  of  William  of 
Poitiers :  the  Carmtn  Ih  B9U0  Hagtinqgngi,  hy 
Qay,  Bishop  of  Amiens ;  and  Waoe,  JSoumwi  dt 
Itou,  These  souroee  of  information  are  verj 
hugely  supplemented  by  the  invaluable  pictoiiiu 
aoooont  Imown  as  the  Bayeoz  iWpestry  (q.v.l. 

[T.  A.  A.] 


_  I,  Waeren  (*.  1732,  rf.  1818), 
the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  gentleman,  in 
1750  went  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Clive,  and  after 
Plassey,  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Moorshedabad  for  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1769  he  became  member  of  the  council  at 
Madras,  and  in  1772  was  appointed  Gk>vemor 
of  Bengal.  In  this  capacity  he  devoted  him- 
self to  retrenchment  and  reform.  Half  the 
nabob's  allowance  was  cut  off;  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  the  old  cesBions  to  the  Mogul, 
were  resumed  on  pretence  of  a  quarrel,  and 
sold  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees ;  the  land  tax  was  settled  on  a  new 
basis  which  produced  more  revenue  with  less 
oppression ;  and  lastly,  in  his  need  for  money, 
British  troops  were  let  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude 
for  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  in  order  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Kohiilas,  and  annex 
the  province  of  Rohilcund.  In  1773  Lord 
NorUi's  Begulating  Act  took  effect,  and  Has- 
tings became  the  first  Grovemor-General  of 
India  with  powers  greatly  limited  by  those  of 
his  council,  three  members  of  which,  headed 
by  Philip  Francis,  came  out  full  of  prejudice 
against  Hastings,  who  therefore  founa  him- 
self powerless,  and  in  a  perpetual  minority. 
Nuncoroar,  a  Brabmin,  brought  a  charge  of 
peculation  against  him.  The  rancorous 
eagerness  with  which  the  council  took  the 
matter  up  drove  Hastings  to  desperate 
measures.  Invoking  the  separate  powors 
ronfided  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
liegulating  Act,  he  obtained  tiie  arrest  of 
Nuncomar  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  proceeded 
thereupon  to  try,  condemn,  and  hang  Nun- 
comar. This  bold  stroke  resulted  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  Hastings  over  his 
enemies— rendered  still  more  secure  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  council, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  perpetual 
majority  by  means  of  his  castinp^  vote.  Once 
secure  in  his  power  he  turned  his  attention  to 


the  aggrandisement  of  the  English  power  m 
India.  Discovering  that,  owing  to  the 
quarrels  between  the  other  presidencies  and 
the  Mahrattas,  war  was  inevitable,  and 
that  the  latter  were  intriguing  with  the 
French,  he  determined  to  take  tiie  inibative, 
and  crush  the  half-formed  confederacy.  The 
Bombay  government  embraced  the  cause  of 
Ragonaut  Bao  Ragoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa, 
and  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  Mahr^tta 
regency,  in  which  they  were  extremely  un- 
successful owing  to  bad  ffeneralship.  Has- 
tings sent  Colonel  Goddard  with  the  Bengal 
army  to  accomplish  a  dangerous  maut^  across 
Indm,  and  in  1779  Qoddard  overran  Goaent, 
captured  Ahmedabad,  and  finding  Scindiah 
disposed  to  delay  and  evasion,  attacked  and 
routed  him  April  14,  1780.  Hastings,  more- 
over, despatched  another  Bengal  army  to 
Malwa  under  Major  Popham,  who  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  Scindiah  by  captuiing 
his  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Gwalior. 
Scindiah  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  by  his  mediation  peace  was  maae 
between  England  and  the  roonah  govern- 
ment. In  July,  1780,  Hyder  Ali  overran  the 
Camatic  and  threatened  Madras.  Hastingi 
immediately  suspended  Whitewell,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Madias;  despatched  all  available 
troops  to  the  Camatic,  gave  the  command 
to  Sir  E}nre  Coote,  and  sent  large  suioi 
of  money.  The  victories  of  Coote  in  1781 
restored  the  English  position.  On  the 
news  of  Hyder 's  advance  in  1780,  Hastini*^ 
demanded  troops,  and  £50,000  from  Che}'te 
Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares,  a  tributary  of 
the  English.  On  his  delaying,  it  was  raised 
to  £500,000.  This  being  nniMid  Hastings 
arrested  Cheyte  Sing,  depoised  him,  and  seised 
all  his  property.  But  the  Govemor-Genenl 
being  still  in  want  of  money,  persuaded  Assf 
ud  Dowlah,  Vizier  of  Oude,  to  assist  in 
robbing  his  mother  and  grandmother,  tbe 
Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings's  internal  ad- 
ministration was  most  successfuL  He  dis- 
solved the  double  government,  and  transferred 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  English.  H<* 
created  the  public  offices  and  aervioe  of 
Bengal.  He  organised  the  revenue  for  the 
first  time  on  a  definite  basis.  This,  more- 
over, he  effected  from  mere  chaos,  without 
any  assistance,  being  on  the  contrary*  con- 
stantly trammelled  bv  orders  from  home, 
and  frequently  borne  dovm  by  a  majority  in 
council. 

Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of  affiin 
till  1785.  By  the  time  of  his  return  peace 
was  now  restored  to  India;  there  wis 
no  opposition  in  the  council;  thare  was  00 
European  enemy  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Bat 
in  the  meanwhile  the  feeling  against  him  oa 
account  of  some  of  his  acts,  and  notablj 
those  connected  with  Oude  and  the  Bofail^ 
War,  had  been  growing  very  strong  at  hoA«> 
At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  Whigs,  at  Uw 
head  of  whom  was  Burke,  he  was  impeached 
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VytkeHoQieofOoiniDOiu.  The  txial  began  Feb. 
13, 1788,  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridtin  as  the 
principal  managers  for  the  Commona.  The 
trial  dragged  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  end 
Hasdnga  was  acquitted  (April  23, 1795).  The 
rest  of  hia  life  was  passed  peacefollyin  England. 
There  is  no  doabt  that  Hastings  was  guilty 
uf  some  of  the  worst  acts  imputed  to  him ; 
bat  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  work  he 
accomplish^  in  placing  the  English  Empire 
in  India  upon  a  secure  basis,  may  well  luive 
been  niffered  to  outweigh  his  offences. 

StoU  TridU;  Wilks,   Mv^om  ;    Grant   Daff, 
MahntUti  Mill,    Hut.    <tf  India;   MacaoLij, 

^^^  [B.  S.] 

Hurtmny  Fblancis  Rawdon,  1st  Mak- 
Qtng  OP  {b.  TlS4,  d,  1826),  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Rawdon,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Moin.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  entei'ed  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  before  very  long 
engaged  in  the  American  War.  For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  he  was  made  an 
Enghah  peer,  in  1783.  In  1793  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  Cher's  title,  and  in  1803 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Scot- 
land. About  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  debtors,  and  the  state  of  Ireland. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Minto  as  Oovemor-Genernl  of  India,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief there.  His  first  measure  of 
importance  was  to  declare  war  (1814)  against 
the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepaul,  who  had  oeen  en- 
croachinf  on  the  British  territory  towards 
the  norm  of  Hindostan.  After  some  ini- 
tiatory reverses,  the  English  arms  were 
victorious,  the  Ghoorka  limits  were  de- 
fined, and  the  war  brought  to  an  end  (1816). 
Tor  this  success,  Lord  Moira  was  made 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  attention  of  the 
Governor-General  was  next  turned  to  the 
31ahr<itta  powers,  who  were  supporting  the 
raids  of  the  robber  Pindarees.  Within  a 
ver}'  short  period,  the  Peishwa's  dominions 
were  practically  annexed,  the  Pindarees 
destroyed,  the  Rajpoot  States  protected, 
Bcindiah  forced  to  enter  upon  a  new  treaty, 
and  the  Holkar  State  compelled  to  yield  up 
part  of  its  territory,  and  become  a  subsidiary 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  (1817 — 18].  Lord  Hastings  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  English  power 
more  firmly  than  ever,  and  in  securing  for 
India  a  peace  which  bade  fair  to  be  lasting. 
But  it  was  not  only  as  a  great  conductor  of 
military  operations  that  his  name  is  worthy 
of  remembrance.  He  was  the  first  Govomor- 
Oeneral  who  strongly  advocated  the  education 
of  the  natives,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
popular  notion  that  their  ignorance  oontri- 
tmted  to  the  security  of  the  English  rule. 
Native  schools  and  native  journals  were 
established  under  his  rule,  and  with  his 
approval,  though  the  innovation  was  strongly 
opposed  by  most  men  of  his  own  generation. 


In  1820,  Lord  Hastings  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Nizam's  dominions,  where,  though  the 
extinction  of  the  Peishwa  had  relieved  the 
country  from  its  enormous  arrears  of  tribute, 
every  office  was  put  up  to  bribe,  and  ruin  was 
inmiinent.  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe  now  was 
appointed  British  Resident  at  the  court  of 
Hyderabad;  and  he,  discovering  that  the 
Pabner  Bank  was  a  main  source  of  corruption, 
and  was  compromising  the  British  govern- 
ment, owing  to  Lord  Hastings's  connection 
with  one  of  the  partners,  took  such  drastic 
measures  as  led  to  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
the  concern.  Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Hast- 
ings resolved  to  resign  his  office.  He  accord- 
ingly left  India  in  1823,  and  accepted  the 
government  of  Malta,  where  he  introduced 
many  reforms.  His  death  occurred  in  1826. 
Though  Lord  Hastings  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  was  under  his  rule  that 
the  British  power  became  paramount  in  India. 
His  labours  in  India  and  elsewhere  shattered 
his  health,  and  it  is  said  that  his  fortune  was 
materially  impaired  by  the  expenses  of  his 
office. 

MUl,  Hut.  o/BriiitJb India;  Talboys Wheeler, 
flict.  0/ India. 

EastiligfL  William,  Lord  {d.  1483),  was 
the  son  of  Leonard  Hastings,  esquire  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  a  mvourite 
of  Edward  IV.,  from  whom  he  received  con- 
siderable grants  of  land,  besides  holding  the 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  Cuptam  of 
Calais,  and  Lord  Chamberlain.  Though  he 
had  supported  Richard  against  the  Woodvilles, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  Protector's 
orders  while  at  the  council-table,  and  hurried 
off  to  execution  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
(June,  1483).  The  reason  of  this  sudden 
execution  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  second  Richard's 
nefarious  schemes  for  obtaining  the  throne. 
Hastings  married  Max^garet  Neville,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Eatfteld,  The  Couxcil  of  (Sept.  17, 
680),  was  convened  by  Archbishop  Theodore, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Anglian 
and  Saxon  kings  in  Britain.  This  council 
devoted  itself  to  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  Church  as  regards  the  Monothelite 
heresy  and  its  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of 
the  five  first  general  councils  and  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  649.  John  the 
Precentor,  who  had  been  sent  ovor  by  Pope 
Agatho  to  inquire  into  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church,  was  present  at  this  synod, 
and  brought  with  him  Benedict  Biscop 
to  instruct  the  English  in  the  art  of  church- 
building  ;  while  John  himself  was  commis- 
sioned to  give  instructions  in  church-singing. 

Haddan  and  Stnbba,  CoimciU  and  KecLfxadicaX 
Docum«nU,  vol.  ill. 

Katherlej,  William  PXoi  Wood,  Ist 
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LoKD  {b.  1801,  d.  1881),  the  eon  of  Sir 
^latthew  Wood,  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1827.  He  was  elected  for  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  1847,  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
till  1852.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
chancellor  of  the   Duchy  of   Lancaster,  in 

1851  he  became    Solicitor- General,  and   in 

1852  yice-ChanceUor.  In  1868  he  was  ap> 
pointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  1868  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  re- 
signed in  1872. 

Eatton,  Bni  Christopher  (6.  1539,  d. 
1591),  is  said  to  have  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  Queen  Klizabeth  by  his  graceful 
dancing  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  gentle- 
men pensioners  in  1564,  and  soon  became  one 
of  her  chief  favourites.  In  1577  he  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council — the  queen's  partiality 
for  him  causing  "much  envy  and  some 
scandal " — ^whilst  he  also  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1575, 
Hatton  vehemently  opposed  the  marriage  of 
the  queen  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
wards cook  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trials  of  Babington  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  Curie  and  Nau.  Mary  Stuart's 
secretaries.  He  subsequently  incurred  the 
queen's  anger  for  having  urged  on  the 
despatch  of  the  execution  warrant,  but  was 
quickly  restored  to  favour,  and  in  April,  1587, 
succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  much  to  the  surprise  and  anger 
of  the  bar,  many  of  whose  members  resolved 
not  to  practise  before  him.  Hatton,  however, 
filled  his  trying  post  with  credit;  delivered 
his  judgments  with  caution  and  never  decided 
difficult  cases  unadvised.  In  1591,  however, 
he  lost  the  queen's  regard,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  Elizabeth's 
conduct  in  instituting  a  suit  against  him  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  him  in  the 
early  days  of  her  favour.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  though  essentially  a  courtier,  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit  and  g^reat  capacity,  and  is 
said  to  have  shown  g^eat  industry  when  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Campbell,  Iavm   of  tlie   Chanc*llon ;    Few, 
Iavcs  of  thM  Judgn  f  Froude,  Hitt,  of  Eng, 

Eavelook,  Sir  Henry  {b.  1794,  d.  1857), 
entered  the  army  in  1815,  and  in  1823  em- 
barked for  Bengal.  Next  year  he  went 
through  the  first  Burmese  War,  ecuning 
considerable  distinction  for  courage  and 
energy.  In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  with 
his  regiment  to  form  part  of  the  force  in- 
tended to  replace  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne 


of  CabuL    After  the  occupation  oi  Cabql, 
Havelock,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  retired 
to  India,  but  was  shortly  recalled  at  the 
news  of  the  Cabul  massacre.     He  aided  in 
the   defence    of    JeUalabad   against   Akbtt 
Khan  (1842),  and  marched  with  the  army  t« 
occupy  Cabul  for  the  second  time,  and  revioige 
the  English  disasters.    He  took  part  in  the 
Gwalior  campaign  (1843),  and  was  present  at 
the   battles   of   Moodkee,    Feroze^uu',  All- 
wal,    and   Sobraon.     He  took    no   put  in 
the   second   Sikh  War,  being  employed  &t 
Bombay.     After  a  short  interval  spent  in 
England   he  received    the   command  of   a 
division    under    Outram,    for   the    Persia 
War,  1857.    When  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
out    Havelock    advanced   upon    Cawnpore, 
and  defeated  Nana  Sahib  outside  the  tovn. 
He  then  made  his  way  for  Lucknow,  bat 
finding  his  forces  too  weak  to  relieve  thii 
place,   was  forced  to  return   to    Cawnpore. 
Here  he  was  joined  in  September    at  the 
Alumbagh,  Lucknow,  by  Sir  James  Oatram. 
and  the  two  together  succeeded  in  relieving 
Lucknow.     Two  months  had  hardly  p&Seed 
before  Sir  Henry  Havelock  difxl  of  dysentcrr 
(Nov.  24,  1857). 

Eawke«  Edward,  Lord  {h.  1705,  <2. 1781). 
became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1734. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  engmgvanc-ot 
with  the  French  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1744,  and 
became  rear-admiral  in  1747.  He  defcat<'d 
the  French  fleet  off  Belleisle,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  returned  for  Portsmooth- 
In  1748  he  became  vice-admiral.  He  serried 
in  Nova  Scotia  (1749^,  and  became  com* 
mander  of  Portsmoutn  (1750).  In  \'y>. 
though  war  had  not  yet  been  decbmxl 
he  was  directed  to  attack  French  ships  of 
war.  In  1757,  on  the  loss  of  Minonau  he 
took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fltrrt 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  squadrna 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (1758),  and  in  tbc 
following  year  defeated  the  French  ondtr 
Marshal  Conflans,  in  Quiberon  Bay.  In  IT^ 
he  became  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  eletcn 
years  later  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
M.  Burrows,  Lift  of  Lord  Rawtt. 


S»  John  (ft.  1520,  d.  159^. 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  seamen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  passed  most  of  h^ 
youth  in  making  vo}'age8  in  tho  interacts  i^^ 
commerce.  He  has  incurred  the  odium  of 
having  been  the  first  to  establiah  a  trade  in 
slaves  (1562),  whom  he  bought  in  Guinea  and 
sold  in  Hispaniola  (1 562-— 64);  on  severtl 
occasions  coming  into  collision  with  th^ 
Spaniards.  In  1573  he  was  made  Treasoirr 
of  the  Navy,  and,  after  having  been  maarif 
murdered  by  Peter  Burchell  in  mistake  iar 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  was  appointed  sd^ 
miral  of  the  Victory  at  the  time  of  the  Spaotah 
Armada ;  commanding  that  part  of  the  fleft 
which  was  stationed  hdtween  the  Ijuid's  £ai 
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and  the  SdUy  lalandB.    For  his  able  and 

energetic  conduct   at   this    criaiB,    he    was 

knighted  and  received  the   thauJn    of  the 

queen.    In  1590  Sir  John    Hawkins  made 

another  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 

conjonction  with  Sir  Martin  Frobiaher,  and 

fire  yeazB  later  sailed  for  the  West  Lidies 

▼ith  Sir  Francis   Drake,  but  died   before 

anything  had  been  accomplished. 

Gkmdeii,  Annait  o/  Eiuaheth ;  Fronde,  Hut.  of 
Bug.;  Banow,  Naval  Wcrthut;  Fox  Bourne, 
B%g,  Stamm  vrndtr  ih§  Twdort. 


r,  Thomas,  a  prebendary  of  South- 
well, presented  a  bill  of  complaint  in  the 
Parliament  of  1397,  on  the  condition  of 
the  king*8  household.  When  it  was  brought 
nnder  the  notice  of  Richard  II.,  the  long 
^as  extremely  indignant,  and  demanded 
the  name  of  its  author  from  the  Parlia- 
ment Thomas  Haxey  was  pointed  out  as 
the  offender,  and  adjudged  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  howeTer,  saved  by  the  prompt  action 
of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  claimed  him  as  a 
clergyman.  Shortljr  afterwards  he  was  par- 
doned. This  case  illustrates  the  fact  that, 
m  the  fourteenth  century,  freedom  of  debate 
in  Parliament  was  very  far  from  being  estab- 
hshed. 

Sayward,  Sir  John  (b,  1560,  d.  1627), 
va.1  a  native  of  Felixstowe,  in  Suffolk,  and 
w:ls  a  voluminous  author.  This  writer  owes 
what  reputation  he  possesses  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
English  historians,  as  distinguished  from 
mf>re  annalists.  On  the  publication  of  his 
I'fe  and  JUi^n  of  Henry  /F.,  as  the  work 
vas  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  he  published  two  treatises.  On  the 
hght  of  Suteession,  and  The  Union  of  Eng- 
^nd  and  Scotland,  for  which  services  he  was 
received  into  the  new  king's  favour,  and  was 
in  1610  appointed  Camden*s  colleague  in 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  James's  pro- 
P'.'««i  college  at  Chelsea.  A  few  years  later 
he  wrote  his  Live9  of  the  Three  Nortnan 
^ing$  of  England,  at  Prince  Henry's  request, 
and  was  knighted  six  years  later  (1619). 
After  his  death  two  works  were  found  among 
his  MSS. ;  The  Life  and  Rayne  of  Edward  vL 
'puhlished  1630),  and  Certain  Teres  of 
Ehzaheth^t  Rayne.  The  former  of  these 
two  productions  is  mainly  based  on  Edward 
VI. *9  diary,  and  the  latter  extends  over  the 
first  four  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  Both 
an*  trustworthy  and  well  written.  They  have 
Ui^  published  for  the  Camden  Society  with 
an  introduction  and  life  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  (1840). 

Eaady  Sik  Fiunrcis  {b,  1793),  was  in  the 
y**r  IS36  i^pointed  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  eininently  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  national  party,  who  were  at  that  time 


clamouring  for  reform.  Though  possessed  of 
much  caution,  and  careful  to  follow  out  his 
instructions  from  home,  he  was  powerless  to 
avert  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Upper  Canada  at  the  end  of  1837.  By  his 
prompt  measures,  however,  he  prevented  its 
gaining  any  considerable  ground.  In  1839 
he  resigned  his  office,  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment with  Lord  Olenelg,  the  Colonial 
Minister. 

Eeadrborougll  (Head-pledge),  The,  sig- 
nified the  chief  man  of  the  Frank-pledge 
(q.v.).  This  officer  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  borough-head,  tithing-man,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  custom.  This  head- 
borough  was  the  chief  of  the  pledges;  the 
other  nine  who  were  with  him  and  made  up 
the  group  were  called  hand-boroughs.  The 
duties  of  the  head-borough  are  defined  in  one 
of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
If  any  member  of  the  frank-pledge  or  tenman- 
netale  had  done  an  injustice  to  anyone  else, 
and  had  fled  away  to  escape  punishment,  the 
head-borough  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days 
had  to  appear  before  the  justice  with  two 
other  members  of  his  frank-pledge  and  six 
neighbours,  and  exculpate  the  body  of  which 
he  was  the  head  from  all  complicity  in  the 
original  wrong  and  the  flight  of  the  evil-doer. 

Cowell,   Interpreter;    Stabhs,    SAtat    Ckav 
ten,  7*, 


•*«<»«.«.  Thomas  (3.  1678,  d.  1735),  a 
learned  English  antiquary,  was  the  son  of  the 
parish  clerk  at  Littlefield  Green,  in  Berk- 
shire. His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman,  who  first  sent  him  to  school  and 
then  to  Oxford.  In  the  year  1701  he  was 
appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1716  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  for  political  reasons ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Oxford  and  pursue  his  anti- 
quarian studies.  His  principal  works  were 
editions  of  Leland's  Collectanea,  of  Camden's 
Annate,  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  For- 
dun's  Scoiiehronieon,  William  of  Kewbur}', 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Alfred  of  Beverley.  But 
besides  iJiese  he  issued  many  other  of  our  old 
chroniclers. 

Hearth  IConey  was  a  tax  of  two 

shillings  on  every  nearth  "  in  all  houses 
pajang  to  Church  and  poor.''  It  was  first 
imposed  by  Parliament,  1663,  and  aboHahed 
in  1689.  It  was  always  a  very  unpopular 
tax.  Under  the  name  of  "  Chimney  Money  " 
it  dates,  as  a  tax  paid  by  custom,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Kearts  of  Steel,  The,  was  an  or- 
ganisation formed  in  1772  among  the  Pro- 
testant tenants  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim.  The 
landlords  had  been  largely  increasing  the 
rents  of  their  tenants,  and  had  taken  up  with 
cattle-farming  on  their  own  account,  with 
the  result  that  Protestants  weae  replaced  by 
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OatholioB.  The  tenants  not  only  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament  and  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
but  they  also  showed  their  hostility  to  the 
intruders  by  destroying  their  cattle  and 
burning  their  houses.  An  Act  was  passed 
against  them,  and  troops  sent  to  the  north. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  latter  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  but  was  followed  by  increased 
emigration. 

Heath,  Nicholas  (</.  1566),  Archbishop 
of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  originally 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained 
the  myour  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  appointed  him 
snooessively  to  the  sees  of  Rochester  and 
Worcester.  In  1561,  owing  to  his  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  he  was  deposed  &om  his 
see,  but  was  reinstated  on  the  accession  of 
Mary,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  Archbishop 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  1555  he  succeeded 
Bishop  Gardiner  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
speedily  proved  his  utter  incompetence  as  a 
judge.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Heath 
was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  queen  intended  to  re-establish 
the  Protestant  religion,  declined  to  assist  at 
her  coronation.  He  shortly  afterwards  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  was 
deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  spending  the 
rest  of  his  dayv  in  "  study  and  devotion.*' 
Fora,  Jud0«t  o/  England. 

Keathfieldy  The  Battle  of  (633), 
fought  between  Penda  of  Mercia  and  ^dwin 
of  Northumbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter.  The  place  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Hatfield,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Eeathfield,  George  Avoustus  Elliot, 
Baron  (b,  1717,  d,  1790),  commenced  his 
military  career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Prussian  army.  On  returning  home  he 
first  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Engineers  at 
Woolwich,  from  which  he  exchanged  a  few 
years  later  into  the  Horse  Grenadiers.  With 
these  troops  he  served  in  Germany,  and  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen.  After  taking  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cherbourg  and  Havannah, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland  (1775),  but,  owing  to  some 
difference  with  the  authorities  at  Dublin,  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
England,  whence  he  was  despatched,  as 
governor,  to  Gibraltar.  In  1779  began  the 
siege  of  that  important  port,  and  for  four  years 
were  the  governor's  ability  and  endurance 
taxed  to  their  utmost.  In  every  respect  did 
Elliot  show  himself  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
having  conducted  the  most  stubborn  defence 
of  modem  warfare.  The  value  of  his  services 
were  recognised  at  home,  though  somewhat 
tardily.  He  remained  at  the  post  he  had 
held  so  gloriously  tiU  1787,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Boron  Heathfield.    In  1790  he  died  of  para- 


lysis, just  as  he  was  going  to  set  oat  igna 

for    Gibraltar.      "  Ever   resolute  and  crer 

wary,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  **  and  prevailing 

by  example  as  much  as    by  command,  he 

combined  throughout  the  siege  the  spirit  to 

strike  a  blow  at    any  weak   point  of  tbe 

assailants  with  a  vigilant  forethoagbt,  ei- 

tending  even  to  the  minutest  measnres  at 

defence." 

Lord  Stanhope,  Rist.  of  Sng. ;  CminitiglH». 
Livt$  of  Emintnt  Eaglithtntn, 

Eeavenfield,  The  Battle  of  (634),  w 
fought  between  Oswald  of  Northambda  a&i 
the  Britons  under  Cadwalla.  Oswald  is  adi 
to  have  reared  a  cross  with  his  o^n  ba&di 
before  the  battle  commenced.  The  Britoos 
were  utterly  routed. 

KebxidaSy  The,  were  known  to  Ptokoj 
under  the  name  of  the  EbridsB.  Hie  Scan- 
dinavians called  them  Sudrey-jar  or  Soathem 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Northern 
Islands  of  Scotland — ^the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetlands.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the 
eighth  century  these  islands  became  sabjict 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Yikinga.  Frerk»» 
to  this  period  they  may  have  been  inhabitai 
by  Celtic  tribes,  differing,  more  or  leas,  frma 
those  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  thoagli 
Mr.  Kh^s  has  adduced  reasons  which  tend  to 
show  that  these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Fi^t^ 
may  have  been  largely  tinctured  with  tb; 
blood  of  an  earlier,  and  not  improbably  a 
non- Aryan  race.  In  the  ninth  century  tte 
Hebrides  were  colonised  by  bands  of  N^* 
wegian  settlers,  fieeing  from  their  nilirf 
country  before  the  growing  power  of  HaroU 
Harfagr.  When,  however,  these  exiles  began 
to  send  expeditions  against  their  old  bo^l^ 
Harold  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  and  redac*^ 
these  islands ;  from  which  time  the  Hebriditi. 
as  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles*  vp 
for  a  considerable  period  subject  to  Norweswo 
rule,  though  they  must  be  considered,  accopi' 
ing  to  Mr.  Skene,  to  have  been  "  rather  the 
haunt  of  stray  Vikings,"  than  subject  to  wy 
distinct  ruler.  About  the  year  989  Sigu:^. 
Jarl  of  Orkney,  seems  to  have  made  good  ii^ 
claim  on  these  islands  against  that  of  *>^ 
Banish  king  of  the  isles,  who  seems  U>  bi^' 
been  connected  with  the  Danes  of  limeri'^ 
and  Dublin.  But  even  Sigurd  must  hare  htH 
his  rule  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  Bt 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Du^ 
of  Dublin  and  Limerick  had  Bei»>d  iif<« 
Man,  and  began  to  contest  the  Hebrides  «it^ 
the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney.  ^T*'*^ 
Duncan  was  murdered  or  slain  in  batU^ 
(1040),  the  Hebrides  formed  part  of  TjKf- 
finn,  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  dominions.  ^^ 
after  his  death  (1057  f),  however,  tb-* 
islands  feU  into  the  power  of  an  hia^ 
King  of  Leinster.  Whf»n  Godred,  whom  tt? 
Irish  historians  call  King  of  the  Do^ 
Danes,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  (10^'^^ 
he  does  not  seem  to  hav«  been  koog  bsfo^ 
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exteoding  big  aathority  over  the  Hebrides 
aiso.  Before  his  death,  however,  his  Dewly 
acquired  territorieB  were  wrested  from  his 
hands  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  Kin^  of  Norway 
(1093—1103),  who  so  soon  perished  in  his 
attempt  on  Ireland,  but  not  before  the  Scotch 
King  Edgir  had  relinquished  the  Western 
Isles  entirely.  Upon  this,  3Iagnus*B  son 
Sigurd,  whom  he  had  left  as  his  ruler  in  the 
isles,  quitted  his  new  principality  for  his 
native  land,  and  the  Norse  colony  then 
broke  up  into  sepatate  states.  Ultimately, 
however,  Godred  Crovan*8  son  Olaf  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself,  in  the 
Hebrides,  which  he  ruled  for  forty  years 
(1113 — 1153).  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
native  Celtic  or  prc-Celtic  race,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  driven  to  the  more  inaccessible 
puts  of  the  islands,  were  preparing  to  assert 
themselves  against  the  Norse  strangers.  They 
were  led  by  one  Somerlaed,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  Teutonic  name,  was  of  Celtic  des- 
cent Somerlaed  pretended  to  be  fighting  on 
l>ehalf  of  his  son  and  Olafs  nephew  against 
his  brother-in-law;  but  in  1156  the  isles 
were  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
Muthem  half  seems  to  have  been  practically 
in  the  hands  of  Somerlaed,  who  held  it 
subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  From  this 
time  there  were  two  sovereigns  bearing  the 
title  of  ''  King  of  the  Isles."  In  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Alexander  II. 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrides 
from  Uakoo,  King  of  Norway,  on  the  ground 
that  3Iagnus  Barefoot  had  robbed  them  of 
the  Scotch  crown.  On  being  refused  he  was 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  a  disputed 
»oix-es8ioo,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1249. 
Wheu  Alexander  III.  grew  to  manhood  he 
^An  to  contemplate  the  subjection  of  these 
Inlands,  and  when  Hakon,  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subject  kings,  and  coming  to 
their  relief  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle 
lif  Largs  (1263),  it  was  not  long  before  he 
ceded  the  disputed  territories  to  the  Scotch 
^in^,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  4,000  marks 
iown,  and  a  pension  of  100  marks  a  year 
12G6).  By  this  treaty  the  Archbishop  of 
Frondhjcm  was  still  preserved  in  his  metropo- 
iticdl  rights  over  the  Sudre}*B  and  Man,  rights 
»hicb  he  seems  to  have  preserved  till  at 
tast  the  year  1400.  The  rule  of  the  islands 
^-^ms  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
ieficendants  of  Somerlaed,  and  towards  the 
nd  of  the  fourteenth  century  John  Mac- 
ifmald  of  Islay  adopted  the  style  of  Lord  of 
he  Isles,  a  title  which  James  V.  forced 
another  John  of  Islay  to  relinquish  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

Skene,  CAtie  SeoUand  ;  J.  H.  BurtOD,  Hiti.  c/ 
ScotUiul;  Mnach,  ChroHtcon  Itegum  Manuw. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Hedgelaiy    Koor,    The    Battlb    of 

April  25th,  1464),  was  fought  during  the 
^Vars  of  the  Bosea,  between  Blargaret  of 
Vnjou  and  the  Yorkists  under  Lord  Hon- 
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taguew  Margaret,  who  had  retired  to  Scotland 
after  the  battle  of  Towton,  collected  forces 
and  invaded  England  in  the  earl}'  part  of 
1464.  She  took  several  northern  castles,  and 
was  joined  by  Somerset  and  the  Percies ;  but 
Montague,  who  was  sent  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, totally  defeated  and  slew  Percy  at 
Hedgeley  ^loor,  some  miles  south  of  Wooler 
in  NorthumberUnd. 

KelMia*  St.,  Thb  Island  of,  owes  its 
name  to  its  having  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  St.  Helena's  day.  May  21, 
1501.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  East  India  Company  got  posses- 
sion 01  the  island,  and  from  this  date  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  St. 
Helena  was  a  station  of  great  importance  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  route  for  India  passed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  is  a  place  of 
historic  interest  only,  owing  to  its  having 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  exile  for  Napoleon, 
who  died  here  in  1821. 

Solicfolaild  (Holy  Land),  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  taken  from  Denmark  in  1807, 
and  in  1814  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  under  whose  rule  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  The  climate  is  mild  and  very 
healthy.  The  government  of  the  island  has 
since  1868  been  vested  in  a  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  an  executive  council. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  island  was 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  English 
commerce,  as  a  station  whence  English  goods 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  Continent  when 
the  European  ports  were  closed  to  our  vessels 
by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

Kemingbnrgli^  Walter  de  (d,  1347), 
was  sub-prior  of  Gisborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  wrote  a  C^ironicie  extending  to  the  year 
1297,  which  was  continued,  apparently,  by  a 
later  writer  to  1307,  and  by  a  still  later  to 
1346.  "WTiatever  the  history  of  its  compila- 
tion, Hemingburgh*s  Chronicle  is  undoubtedly 
of  very  considerable  value  for  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards.  It  extends  from  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  three  reigns 
that  it  seems  to  be  an  original  authority. 
The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
documents  and  original  letters  preserved 
in  it,  notably,  the  Latin  di-aft  of  Edward  I.'s 
Confirmatio  Cartarum,  to  which  the  name 
Statute  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo  has  been 
erroneously  applied.  The  style  of  this  writer, 
also,  is  much  above   that  of  the  ordinary 

monkish  annalists. 

Tbe  CKronicU  of  Walter  de  Hemlngburgh  hM 
beeu  edited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  lor  the  Early 
£QglisU  Text  Society  (1848). 
Eendemon,  Alexander  (A  1646),  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy.    In 
conjunction  with  Johnston  of  Wamston,  he 
drew  up  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters  in 
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163S,  in  which  year  he  was  Modezmtor  of  the 
Glasgow  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  at  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick  (q.v.),  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Ripon 
(1640).  He  (tied,  it  is  laid,  of  remorse  at 
having  opposed  the  king,  ''regretting  the 
excess  to  which  affairs  were  oanried.** 

Kangest  {d,  489  ?)  was  one  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  first  band  of  Teutonic  settlers 
which  came  to  Britain.  By  some  writers, 
the  fact  of  the  name  Hengest  meaning  a 
horse  is  regarded  as  proving  that  his  existence 
is  a  myth;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
adopting  that  theory  of  necessity,  as  we 
know  uat  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
names  derived  from  animals  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  true  that  our  earliest 
authority,  Gildan,  does  not  mention  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  and 
Bede  only  says,  ''the  two  first  commanders 
€tre  said  to  hate  been  Hengest  and  Horsa.** 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Nennius  and  the 
Anglo-  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  mention 
these  two  brothers  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Vor- 
tigem,  and  they  are  represeated  as  being  the 
sons  of  one  Wihtgila,  who  was  a  great-grands 
son  of  Woden.  Dismissing  all  the  later 
legends  which  accumulated  around  Hengest^s 
name,  the  following  is  a  very  brief  sketeh  of 
what  we  know  of  him.  Together  with  his 
brother,  Horaa,  he  came  to  Britain,  probably 
(though  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain) 
about  the  year  450.  It  is  possible  they  may 
have  been  exiled,  as  Nennius  tells  us,  from 
Germany,  or  may  have  been  actually  invited 
over  by  Yortigem.  At  all  events,  they 
landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  and  agreed  to  assist 
the  British  king  a^inst  the  Ficts.  In  these 
wars  they  were  invariably  successful,  and 
as  a  reward  obtained  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
But  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  turning 
their  arms  against  Vortig(>m.  They  were 
defeated  at  Aylesford,  in  which*  battle 
Horsa  was  slain.  But  the  tide  soon 
turned.  After  numerous  victories,  Hengest 
and  his  son,  ^sc,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Kent;  fresh  swarms  of  .Teutons  arrived; 
and  the  Britons  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  island.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  or  how  little  authonty  is  to 
be  attached  to  details  which  cannot  well  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  at  the  time  of  tiieir 
occurrence. 

A'njglo-Batnin.  Chronicle; Nennius;  Bedo;  Oreen, 
Making  ^England. 

Kangest  Down,  or  Kingston  Down 

fHsNOBSTESDUN),  is  Situated  on  the  west  or 
Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  between  that 
river  and  Gallington.  Here,  in  886  or  837, 
£lgbert  totally  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Danes  and  the  West  Welsh. 
Anf^oSoMon  Ohronidt, 


,y  Raij>k  ra  (tf.  1309),  tftCT 
filling  several  minor  judicial  offices,  was  msdr 
Chief  Justtoe  of  the  King*s  Bench,  in  1274. 
In  1289  he  was  removed,  together  with  molt 
of  the  other  judges,  on  a  chuge  of  mslivm- 
tion  of  jostioe ;  but  he  subsequentlv  regsioed 
the  royal  ftivour,  and  became  Chief  Justice  qI 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  1301,  an  office  he  tm- 
tinued  to  hold  till  his  death.  Ralph  vu  t^ 
author  of  two  legal  books,  Jk  £m«i»u  pn 
Jk/aliU  ft  Formmiit  Haeitandiy  oommosly 
known  as  Stnpham  Magna,  and  Senfht^ 
Farva.    These  were  edited  by  Selden  in  1616. 

Kenriottai  Duchess  op  Oellua. 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  {b.  1644,  d,  1670),  vu 
bom  in  Exeter,  whither  her  mother  hsdrf* 
tired  during;  the  (^vil  War.  In  1646  ahe  w 
taken  in  disguise  to  France,  where  she  hird 
with  her  mother  till,  at  the  Restontian,  i^ 
was  enabled  to  return  to  England.  In  1661 
she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brother  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  Bh«  M 
three  children.  She  was  employed,  in  1670. 
bv  the  French  court  to  negotiate  the  Tmty 
of  Dover  with  England,  but  very  soon  ait«r 
her  return  to  France  she  died  saddcnlT. 
Rumour  ascribed  her  death  to  the  effects  vf 
poison  administered  by  her  jealous  husband. 


QunK  {b,  im 
d.  1669),  wife  of  Charles  I.,  «w  Vk 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fnoc« 
After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match. 
both  James  I.  and  Buckingham  wen  nn 
anxious  that  Charles  should  ally  hintf^ 
with  Hearietta^  and  for  this  purpose  n^ 
gotiations  were  opened  in  1624.  Tbr 
marriage  took  place  in  162o,  and  by  th* 
marriage  treaty  Charies  agreed  to  siffpenii 
the  pcmal  laws  against  the  Catholics^  aM 
allow  the  queen  the  free  exercise  of  b'V 
religion.  But  it  soon  became  erident  tbt 
Henrietta  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  tl.r 
Catholics,  who  thronged  around  her,  and  S(< 
only  compelled  her  to  refuse  to  be  crovw^i 
with  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey.  M 
on  one  occasion  at  least  forced  her  to  tkk# 
part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where  tkr 
Roman  Catholic  **martyxm"  had  been  tie- 
cuted.  At  last  Charlee,  exasperated  br  ths 
conduct,  drove  her  Roman  Cathdic  att^ndtots 
from  England.  As  long  as  Buckingham  hr^ 
the  queen  took  very  little  part  in  po^ 
affairs,  but  after  his  death  she  exorcwd  • 
groat  influence  over  Charles,  who  ooald  bard^ 
have  had  a  worse  adviser  than  s  fhrul'Ci 
passionate  woman,  fond  of  power,  but  cart)«^ 
of  the  use  she  made  of  it.  Though  Stimffon:'* 
refusal  to  grant  places  in  Ireland  to  ^ 
nominees  made  him  little  acceptable  to  k -^ 
she  used  her  influence  to  prevent  htf  (^"^ 
demnation,  but  subsequently,  being  (rifbt'^v 
by  the  outcries  of  the  people,  tndhaitf^f 
her  own  and  her  husband's  safety.  ^ 
entreated  (charies  to  assent  to  the  attai»^- 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  her  adrioc  that  thi 
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king  uuide  the  foolish  attempt  to  arrest  the 

Fire  Members  in  1642,  and  noon  after  this, 

when  civil  war  was  inevitable,  the    queen 

escaped  from  England  taking  with  her  the 

crown  jewels  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 

anna  for   her    husband.      She   returned  to 

Kjigland  in  1643,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament.   Eventually 

she  joined  her  husband,   and  subsequently 

pix)ceeded  to  the  West  of  England,  whence  in 

1644  she  eicaped  to  France.     In  1643  she 

was  impeached  by  Pym  for  the  help  she  had 

given  her  husband,  but  after  the  impeach- 

ment  had  been  unanimously  voted  by  the 

Commons,  and  s^it  up  to  the  Lords,  no  more 

was  heard  of  it.     Queen  Henrietta  remained 

in  France  till  the  Kestoration,  being  fre- 

qaently  in  great  poverty.  She  made  strenuous 

everts   to  convert  her  children  to  Roman 

Catholicism,  and  succeeded  in  the  case  of  her 

yoangest  daughter  Henrietta ;  but  the  young 

Duke  of  Gloucester  resolutely  withstood  aU 

kfr  endeavours.      On    the   Restoration    she 

retomed  to  England,  and  Somerset  House 

was  granted  as  her  residence.    Fearing  the 

plague  of  1665,  she  returned  to  France,  where 

ikhe  remained    till    her    death.      While    in 

France  she  was  supposed  to  have  married 

Heory  Jermj'n,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 

bat  there   is   no  direct  evidence   for  this, 

and  at  all  events  the  marriage    was  never 

acknowledged. 

Claieiidcm,  Hi$L  o/  t\e  IMtellton ;  Qai^ner, 
Hut.  of  Bug,,  2eOS—2(US;  Bauke,  Hist.  i^Eug. 


:.y  Kino  (b,  1068,  #.  Aug.  3, 1100, 
^.  pec.  1*  113*5),  was  the  youngest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  His  education  must 
have  been  car^ully  attended  to,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
familiar  with  Latin.  He  was  dubbed  knight 
by  his  father  and  Lanfranc  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1086.  Kext  year,  on  his  deathbed, 
the  Conqueror  left  his  youngest  son  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  prophesying  at 
the  Kime  Ume,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  next  century,  that  he  would  succeed 
hut  brothers  in  their  dominions.  With  his 
lather's  bequest  Henry  bought  the  Cotentin 
and  Avranchin  from  his  brother  Robert,  and 
if  found  later  assisting  Robert  against  Wil- 
liam and  the  revolted  city  of  Rouen  (1090). 
In  1091,  when  peace  was  restored  between 
Robert  and  William  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen, 
the  two  brothers,  not  content  with  having 
taken  away  Henry's  right  of  succession, 
made  war  against  him  for  the  purpose 
of  stripping  him  of  his  lands.  Driven  from 
St  MichaePs  Mount,  Henry  accepted  the 
lord*hip  of  Domfront  in  1093.  Almost  im- 
mediitely  after  thi?,  he  was  reconciled  to 
William  and  won  back  part  of  his  old  posses- 
sioiw  from  Robert  On  the  day  of  William's 
'iKilh,  Henry  also  was  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  on  hearing  the  news,  he  at  once 
^^ttttened  to  Winchester  to  aeise  the  treasure 


and  to  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  crown. 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  absent  Robert,  Henry  was  dected  Idng, 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  days  later  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  and  swore  to 
abolish  the  wrongs  from  which  the  country 
had  suffered  under  his  brother's  rule,  to 
maintain  peace,  repress  disorders,  and  deal 
justice  with  mercy.  Henry  immediately 
issued  a  Charter,  promising  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  the  vassals,  and 
the  nation.  As  an  earnest  of  his  inten- 
tion to  observe  these  pledges,  he  impri- 
soned Flambard,  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
brother's  tyranny,  and  invited  Anselm,  the 
object  of  his  brother's  hate,  to  return  to 
England.  Before  the  year  was  out  Anselm 
had  come  back  and  married  the  new  king  to 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Ganmore 
and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Meanwhile, 
Robert  had  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
and  began  to  claim  the  crown  acroraing  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Caen.  The  great 
Korman  nobles  were  not  unwilling  to  assist 
him  in  his  pretensions.  Robert  of  Belesme, 
Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  and  many  other  Norman 
barons  would  have  preferred  the  lax  in- 
dolence of  the  elder  to  the  stem  justice  of  the 
younger  brother  ;  while  Henry  laid  his  chief 
trust  in  the  influence  of  Anselm  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  English.  When  the  two 
armies  met  near  Winchester,  the  great  barons 
on  both  sides  seeing  that  whoever  should 
conquer,  their  position  in  the  land  would  be 
rendered  insecure,  prevailed  on  the  two 
brothers  to  make  peace.  Henry  was  released 
from  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Robert  and  was 
acknowledged  King  of  England ;  but  on  his 
part  promised  to  pay  Robert  a  pension  of 
£3,000  and  to  restore  the  Cotentin  (1101). 
Three  years  later  the  quarrel  broke  out  again 
and  was  once  more  appeased  without  blood- 
shed; but  in  1106  Henry  crossed  over  to 
Normandy,  defeated  his  brother  at  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrai  and  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  his  duchy.  Robert  was  imprisoned  till  his 
death  in  1134. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  occupied  in 
restoring  order  and  good  government  to 
England.  The  great  Norman  lords  who  had 
sided  with  Robert — the  Malets,  the  Lacys, 
the  Grantmesnils,  and  Belesmes — lost  their 
castles  and  were  imprisoned  or  forced  to  re- 
linquish their  English  estates;  but  as  a 
rule  were  left  in  possession  of  their  Nor- 
man ones,  though  even  across  the  water 
their  castles  were  garrisoned  by  the  king. 
In  all  these  instances,  after  each  rebel- 
lion, whether  of  1101,  1104,  1118,  or  1123 
Henry's  great  object  was  to  restrain  the  in- 
dependence and  extortion  of  the  barons. 
Not  content  with  forfeiting  the  English 
estates  of  the  great  families  of  the  Conquest, 
Heury  put  into  full  working  order  a  strong 
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administnitive  bodv — consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  new  men  advanced  by  him  because  of 
their  capacities  for  doing  his  work— to  form 
a  counterpoise  to  the  older  barons.  These 
men,  who  owed  their  whole  position  to  the 
crown,  were  employed  by  the  king  to  make 
circuits  round  the  country,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  but 
also  for  that  of  redressing  abuses.  In  this 
way  ho  set  the  example,  whicii  his  grandson 
was  to  improve  upon  and  enlarge,  of  en- 
forcing  the  royal  authority  everywhere,  and 
bringing  the  royal  justice  within  the  reach  of 
all  people  who  sutfered  from  the  extortion, 
the  cruelty,  or  false  justice  of  the  local  and 
baronial  courts.  Though  the  main  interest 
of  Henry  I/s  roign  lius  in  the  orderly  in- 
crease of  the  Norman  system  of  centralisa- 
tion, yet  it  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  politi- 
cal or  dramatic  incident.  In  1102  Robert  de 
Belesmo,  the  cruel  and  t}Tannical  E^i  of 
Shrewsbur>%  and  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  great  friend,  Montgomery,  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  of  Bridgnorth.  The 
English  were  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  Robert 
of  fielc'Sme^s  downfall,  and  called  on  the  king 
to  rejoice  that  he  became  a  free  man  from 
the  dity  when  he  banished  Robert  of  Beltisme 
(1102).  The  captive  Duke  Robert  had  a  young 
son,  William :  Louis  VI.  of  Franco  and  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  were  induced  to  espouse  the 
boy's  cause.  The  former  promised  to  invest 
him  with  Normandy :  the  latter  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  SibyUa,  in  marriage.  Mean- 
while, Fulk,  supported  by  his  su  erain, 
Louis,  laid  claim  to  Maine,  m  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Uenry :  and  peace  was 
only  re-established  between  thv^  claimants 
(1113)  at  the  expense  of  William,  who 
now  found  a  refuge  with  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders. Once  more,  after  five  years'  quiet, 
a  coabtion  was  formed  on  behalf  of  the 
young  prince,  and  on<re  more  Louis  and  Fulk 
espoused  his  cause.  But  this  efifort  was  fruit- 
less too.  At  the  battle  of  Brenneville  (1119) 
the  victory  lay  with  Henry,  and  before  long 
Calixtus  IL  reconciled  the  two  kings.  In 
1120  the  English  king  lost  his  only  son,  Wil- 
liam, in  the  White  8hip.  Throe  years  later 
he  was  thre^itened  with  another  coalition,  for 
Fulk  of  Anion  had  once  more  espoused  the 
cause  of  William.  Fitz- Robert  and  several 
of  the  greatest  barons  in  Normandy  had 
promised  assistance.  But  Henry  was  too 
quick  for  his  enemies,  and  landing  in  Nor- 
mandy he  soon  reduc^ed  the  castles  of  the  in- 
surgent barons  (1123 — 24).  A  few  years  later 
Louis  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Adeliza,  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince,  granting  him 
at  the  same  time  the  Vexin  and  other  dis* 
tricts  on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  also  in- 
vesting him  with  the  county  of  Flanders  (1 1 27) . 
The  newly-made  count,  however,  was  slain 
next  year  while  endeavouring  to  make  good 
his  claims.  With  the  rebellion  of  1124 
Henry's  home  troubles  seem  to  have  ceased. 


and  the  reet  of  his  reign  was  occapied  vitfa 
the  extension  of  his  authority  and  th? 
attempts  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  barosi 
to  his  daughter,  ^latilda,  and  her  infsn: 
son,  Henr}'.  This  lady  had  in  1114  mazTit:d 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but  having  kitf 
her  husband  before  many  years  were  past 
was  then  contracted  to  6eoffrey  of  Anjou, 
the  father  of  Henry  II.  In  1126,  1 1 31. 
and  1133  the  whole  council  of  the  king- 
dom were  sworn  to  maintain  her  righu  or 
those  of  herself  and  her  little  son  (Uenry  U.. 
bom  1133). 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  rei^n.  It  «%$ 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  Anaelm  th^ 
Henry  I.  had  been  enabled  to  aei-ure  tke 
crown,  and  by  mutual  consent  the  qoes- 
tion  of  investitures  was  for  the  moincDt 
waived.  But  when  the  immedisite  dancvr 
was  over,  Anselm  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  and  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the 
king  had  invested.  Aft«^r  the  83riiod  d 
Westminster,  Anselm  left  England  oooe  more 
(1103),  and  only  returned  in  llOd,  after 
having  come  to  a  compromise  with  Henry  cm. 
the  disputed  points.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
reigpi  two  new  bishoprics  were  created — thcsf 
of  Ely  (1109)  and  Carlisle  (1133),  and,  is 
1128,  the  new  order  of  the  C^stenxins, 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  Harding-,  planUid 
their  first  colony  at  Waverley  in  Suirer. 
Henry^s  reign  was  also  signalised  by  th^ 
practical  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Soatii 
Wales  by  a  series  of  Norman  adventuress. 
who  established  for  themselves  feudal  lord- 
ships within  its  limits,  driving  the  Wel&h  to 
the  hills,  or  subjecting  them  to  their  swav 
In  some  places,  as  in  southern  Pembrokeshire, 
colonies  of  Fleming  or  English  settlers  wire 
planted,  and  the  Welsh  absolutely  driven  oo! 
Henry  also  managed  to  secure  the  nominati>ie 
of  the  South  Welsh  bishops.  Their  consecu- 
tion by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ccm 
pleted  the  ecclesiastical  subordination  of 
South  Wales  to  the  English  metropolitan. 

The  chief  oontempormrj  autboritis«  far  tk^ 
reign  of  Henry  I.  are  the  An^l^-Smeom  Ckrumid*: 
EaAmer,  Historia  Novomm ;  Ordetiens  TitaliB. 
William  of  Malinesbury,  mad  Honxy  of  Hu 
tingdon.  The  best  modern  works  on  this  perwA 
are  Freeman,  Normaii  Conqunl,  toI.  ▼. :  Scnbtis. 
Const.  Hue.  and  Sdtd  Ckart^n ;  Church.  Hf't  ^ 

^»^"'-  [T.  A.  A.] 

Kenry  ZZ.,  Ktno  {h.  March,  113^ 
».  Oct.  25,  1154;  rf.  July  6,  1189).  wfcs 
bom  at  Le  Mans,  and  was  the  son  o! 
Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  M»tiidx 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  widow  of  t^' 
Emperor  Henry  V.  He  was  still  an  iafsnt 
when  brought  over  to  England  in  1141.  sd-I 
phiced  in  charge  of  his  uncle,  Robert  »: 
Gloucester.  He  afterwards  went  to  Scvthnd. 
and  was  knighted  by  King  David,  in  1 1 49.  In 
1151  Louis  VIL  conferred  Normandy  on  htm. 
and  in  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  Anjoa. 
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while,  in  1152,  his  manriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  gave  him  a  large  and  rich 
territory  in  the  aonth  of  Fnmce.  Master  of 
such  reaouroeB,  his  expedition  to  England  in 
1 153  conld  not  hat  he  successf  uL  The  Treaty 
uf  Winchester  gave  him  the  succession  after 
Stephen's  death.  Within  a  year  his  rival  died, 
and  Henry's  suooeasion  was  secured  without 
(iistarbsnce.  He  was  crowned  Dec,  19,  1154. 
The  long  and  important  reign  of  Henry  has 
been  divided  hy  Bishop  Stuhhs  into  four 
epochs — ^from  his  accession  to  the  Becket 
quarrel  (1154 — 64);  the  period  of  hits  strife 
withthearchhishop(1164— 70) ;  from  Becket's 
death  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Henry  in 
1183 ;  and  from  thence  to  Henry's  own  death 
in  1189. 

The  first  period  of  Hcnry*8  reign  was 
mninly  devoted  to  his  work  of  restoration. 
He  found  the  great  administrative  system  of 
his  grandfather  thoroughly  annihilated  during 
the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign.  <' Adul- 
terine "  castles  were  thickly  spread  over  the 
whole  land.  Peace  and  order  there  were 
none.  The  revenue  had  declined  from  £60,000 
to  £20,000  a  year.  With  the  help  of  the 
snrriring  memhers  of  the  family  of  Roger  of 
!^alisbary,  and  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
Becket  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Uicester,  Henry  succeeded  through  tact, 
<mergy,  and  perseverance,  in  a  thorough  re- 
storation of  the  "avitas  consuetudines  ** — 
the  tsystem  of  government  in  the  State  which 
Henry  I.  had  left  behind  him.  The  feudalists 
«er*i  disarmed,  good  government  restored, 
the  coinai^  reformed,  the  War  of  Toulouse 
ButcoMfully  carried  out.  The  whole  ten 
years  are  years  of  prosperity  and  orderly 
progress. 

In  1162  Becket  succeeded  Archbishop 
Theobald  at  Canterbury,  and  Henry  soon 
toand  that  his  old  minister  was  thoroughly 
i<*solTed  to  oppose  his  design  to  subject 
^'horch  as  well  as  State  to  the  supremacy  of 
loe  law.  An  attempt  to  compel  an  acknow- 
i«<%ment,  merely,  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  criminous  clerks  precipitated 
tt  conflict  already  imminent.  In  1164  the 
^Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (q.v.)  were  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  for  acceptance. 
Becket's  reluctant  acquiescence  was  soon 
withdrawn.  Henry  called  his  archbishop  to 
i^^'coant  for  his  chancellorship,  and  after  a 
«ionny  council  at  Northampton,  the  arch- 
bishop withdrew  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  king 
^^k  possession  of  his  temporalities.  For 
some  years  an  active  warfare  was  carried  on 
^veen  king  and  archbishop,  which  nothing 
^nt  the  tact  of  Henry*B  ministers  prevented 
irom  being  confused  with  the  great  struggle 
^  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alexander  III., 
oj  which  it  was  the  English  counterpart. 
^Vlu^n  in  1170  a  hollow  reconciliation  was 
*J^«ted,  Becket  returned  only  to  meet  his 
d<^th  at  the  hands  of  indiscreet  partisans  of 
th«  king.    It  is  mott  renutfkable  evidence  of 


Henry's  versatility  and  energy  that  the  period 
of  the  Becket  struggle  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  constructive  reforms,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  judicial  system  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  (1166),  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful conquest  uf  Britanny. 

The  death  of  Becket  brought  Henry's 
ecclesiastical  troubles  to  a  crisis.  The  coro- 
nation of  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  had  neither 
conciliated  his  family  nor  the  baronaga  Henry 
hurried  away  to  Ireland  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties,  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Norman  nobles,  who  had  within  the  last  few 
years  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
On  his  return,  the  Pope's  need  of  English  aid 
made  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  at 
Avranches  an  easy  matter  (1172).  But  the 
great  feudal  revolt  of  1173 — 74,  which  simul- 
taneously broke  out  in  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  was  activelv  favoured  b}'  the 
Kings  of  l^Vance  and  Scotland,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  ind  Henry's  own  sons,  may  have 
heen  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  Becket 
quarrel.  After  a  hard  struggle  Homy  gained 
the  day.  The  last  of  the  feudal  riiungs  was 
suppressed,  and  the  monarch,  strong  in  na- 
tional support  and  in  his  system  of  government, 
lims  henceforth  able  to  devote  his  best  energies  to 
administrative  and  judicial  reconstruction.  The 
Assize  of  Northampton  (1176),  the  Assize  of 
Arms  (1181),  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  (1184), 
were  the  great  legislative  acts  of  this  period. 
No  less  important  were  Henry's  fertile 
schemes  for  the  perfection  of  the  judicial 
system,  his  strong  and  firm  government,  his 
good  peace  and  prosi)erity. 

But  Henry's  own  sons  were  now  his  worst 
enemies.  lie  had  done  his  best  for  them. 
He  had  ci'owned  Henry,  secured  Britanny  to 
Geoffrey,  Aquitaine  for  Bichard,  and  pro- 
posed to  give  John  Ireland.  But  the  malign 
influence  of  their  mother  and  Louis  Yil. 
drove  their  turbulent  and  thankless  spirits 
into  a  series  of  risings  that  embittei^  Henry's 
last  years.    In  1183  the  3'ounger  Henrj'  died. 

The  death  of  the  ^v)ung  king  did  not 
check  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Henry's  re- 
maining sons.  Their  persistent  hostility 
seriously  checked  the  course  of  home  reforms, 
and  even  the  preparations  for  the  Crusade. 
Philip  Aug^tus  was  as  rancorous  an  enemy 
to  Henry  as  Louis  VII.  had  heen,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  king's  sons  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  power  and  prestige  of  Henry  in 
Europe.  In  the  midst  of  ^olm^e  nnd  deser- 
tion the  old  king  died. 

Henr}"  II.'s  reign  was  a  **  period  of  amal- 
gamation." The  Norman  cential  and  mon- 
archical B3rstem,  and  the  old  English  local  and 
popular  system  hitherto  existing  side  hy  ude, 
were  connected  by  Henry  and  combined  into 
a  single  whole,  out  of  which,  a  generation 
later,  the  English  Constitution  began  to  de- 
velop. His  bureaucratic  system  dealt  a  death 
blow  to  feudalism,  and  even  set  definite  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  Church.    A  thorough 
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despot  and  ooamopolitan,  he  established  that 
alliance  of  king  and  people  which  produced 
the  national  English  monarchy.  The  con- 
queror of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Henry  revived 
that  empire  over  all  Britain  which  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  aspired  to.  The  ruler 
of  a  third  of  the  modem  France,  he  began  that 
policy  of  constant  warfare  with  his  nominal 
overlord  which  coloured  the  whole  mediaeval 
history  of  England.  His  gixsat  Continental 
position  rendered  Henry  the  first  of  European 
sovereigns.  His  friendly  relations  with  the 
Empire,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  began  Uie 
close  connection  with  England's  three  tra- 
ditional mediasval  allies.  A  man  that  could 
do  all  this  was  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Strong,  persistent,  far-seeing  and  hard  work- 
ing, he  was  at  once  a  great  statesman,  legis- 
lator, administrator,  warrior,  and  diplomatist. 
But  he  was  unscrupulous,  passionate  and 
revengeful — hard  and  cruel  upon  occasion — 
and  his  domestic  .difficulties  perceptibly 
changed  his  character  for  the  worse  towanu 
the  end  of  his  reign.  Yet  with  all  his  defects 
he  did  a  good  work  for  England.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  results  must  excuse  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  aims. 

The  best  original  authorities  are  Oemse  of 
Caoterburj;  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  tad 
Boger  of  Hoveden  (Bolls  Series) ;  William  of 
Kewborotigh  (English  Hist.  Soc.).  and  Ralph 
Niger.  The  oopions  works  of  Qumldns  0am- 
brensis,  edited  in  the  Rolls  Series  by  Brewer 
and  Dimock,  are  asef  ul  thoufrh  not  always  trust- 
worthjr,  especially  so  are  the  JBxjtngnaiio  Hibtmia 
and  IHiMrarium  Camhrim,  Dr.  Stubbs'a  works 
are  authoritative  for  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  both 
his  Conttitutional  Uitiory  and  his  exhaustive 
Prffaee  to  the  editions  of  Benedict  of  Peter- 
boroagh  and  Roger  of  Hoveden  hi  tiie  Rolls 
Series.  Lyttelton'a  Life  of  Henry  IL,  though  old- 
fashioned,  is  still  nsef  ul.  For  the  Becket  struggle 
see  Robertson,  Ltft  of  £«eleet ;  GMles,  LeUwa  of 
Beektt ;  MaUriaU  fw  (fc«  History  of  iirehbuHop 

**^*-  [T.  F.  T.] 

Henry  III.,  Kino  {h,  Oct.  1,  1207,  «. 
Oct.  19,  1216,  d.  Nov.  16,  1272),  was  the  son 
of  John,  and  Isabella  of  Angoulemc.  His  long 
reign  ftdls  into  three  epochs — ^the  period  of  the 
regency,  the  twenty  years  (1232 — 1252)  of 
misrule,  either  under  some  foreign  and  un- 
popular  minister  or  the  king  in  person,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  l^ronial  struggle. 

The  t>Tanny  of  King  John  had  alienated 
every  class  of  his  subjects,  and  the  barons 
who  had  won  Magna  Gharta  had  called  in 
Louis  of  France.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
Regent  Peinbioke,  the  strong  support  which 
the  Roman  Church  gave  to  its  infant  vassal,  and 
the  acceptance  by  church  and  crown  alike  of 
the  Qreat  Charter,  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  feudal  survival  that  had  threatened 
to  prove  serious.  Pembroke  died  in  1219. 
Archbishop  Langton  got  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  papal  legates  in  1221.  In  the  same 
yvor  William  of  Aum&le,  the  feudal  champion, 
in  1224,  Falkes  de  Breant6,  the  representative 
of  John's  foreign  mercenaries,  were  subdued. 


In  the  year  1227  Hubert  de  Burgh  got  rii  of 
the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  ^Winchester.  £t«b 
the  baronial  opposition  were  national  in  thdr 
aims.  There  were  thus  not  wanting  stgiB  of 
the  development  of  English  constitutioiiiiIifiEa. 

In  1232  Henr^'  dismissed  De  Burgh,  «»1 
became  his  own  minister.  But  hia  weak  sml 
shiftless  character,  his  incapacity  for  con* 
stant  application,  his  delight  in  mere  extenuJ 
splendour,  his  want  of  a  settled  pilicy,  his 
attachment  to  his  family,  all  led  him  to  lean 
on  some  stronger  support  than  himaell  Peter 
des  Roches,  recalled  in  1232,  waa  indeed  dis- 
missed in  1234;  but  in  1236,  Henry  *amaxnag« 
with  Eleanor  of  Provence  brougiit  a  swarm 
of  her  worthless  kinsmen  and  dependents  tuts 
England.  Foreign  fashions  spread  widely; 
foreigners  administered  Churcii  and  State. 
The  English  language,  which  had  k^t  itself 
comparatively  fi^  of  French  words  up  to  tlu» 
period,  was  now  inundated  with  thmn.  No 
doubt  an  increased  connection  with  the  Cod- 
tinent  had  its  good  points ;  but  its  effects  os 
government  were  altogether  bad.  A  strong 
aristocratic  opposition  to  Henry  was  now 
established.  In  1242  the  barons  refused  to 
grant  an  aid  for  the  war  in  Poitoa.  In  l!^44 
barons  and  clergy  protested  against  the  roji] 
misgovemment.  But  in  1246  the  Count  of 
La  Marche  and  his  sons,  Henrv's  half-brothers, 
came  into  England.  The  Pope  eaaciod  tu 
after  tax  from  the  clergy.  Among  churchmen 
the  resistance  of  Ckosseieste  waa  almost  sinf^e- 
handed.  The  nobles  were  equally  diaorganieed. 
Without  leaders,  the  people  were  powerless  to 
withstand  the  wrotcned  govemmont  of  the 
foreign  favourites. 

At  last,  in  1252,  a  leader  arooe.  Simon 
of  Montfort,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  aoqaired 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  whose  marria^ 
with  the  king's  sister  had  almost  provoked  a 
revolt,  was  in  that  year  dismissed  from  the 
government  of  Gaacony.  Eager  for  revenge. 
the  hated  foreigner  beoune  an  efficient  leader 
of  the  national  party.  The  folly  of  Henn 
in  accepting  the  Sicilian  crown  for  his  soo 
Edmund,  his  lavish  expenditure  on  a  fatili' 
adventure  that  led  to  nothing  but  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  papacy,  completed  tb*' 
measure  of  baronial  indignation.  In  1239  the 
opposition  culminated  in  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment, which  compelled  the  acceptaaos  of  tbr 
constitution  known  as  the  Proviaions  of 
Oxford,  that  practioally  substituted  a  baienKiI 
oligarchy  for  the  royal  power.  Hithefto 
the  opposition  had  been  unanimous.  Bst 
while  the  bulk  of  the  baronage  were  now  de- 
posed to  rest  content  with  their  triumph. 
Montfort  had  larger  schemes  of  popular 
government.  He  quarrelled  with  Gloncestcr. 
tile  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party.  In  1261 
Henry  availed  himself  of  this  feud  to  regain 
power ;  but  in  1263  war  began  again.  Doth 
parties  had  competed  with  each  other  for 
popular  favour  by  summoning  repreeentati^et 
of  the  shire  communities  to  a  natirmal  couactL 
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Tbfi  triompfa  of  Montfort  At  the  battle  of 
Lewes  led  to  hii  famous  Parliament  of  1265, 
in  which  borgenea  as  well  as  knights  of  the 
shire  were  summoned,  and  a  new  paper  con- 
stitation,  which  put  the  goyemment  mto  the 
hjinds  of  the  community,  was  drawn  up.  But 
the  democratic  Caesarism  of  Montfort  led  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  his  old  enemy 
Gloucester.  Edward,  the  king's  son,  escaped 
and  collected  an  army.  Monliort  was  slain  at 
Ev^ham.  The  capture  of  Kenilworth  ended 
the  war.  For  the  rest  of  the  reign  peace  was 
sticured.  But  real  power  had  now  escaped 
from  Henry's  hands  into  those  of  his  son, 
who  knew  now  to  appropriate  the  results  of 
MoQtf ort's  policy,  and  reconcile  the  mouarchy 
with  nationality.  Henry  died  on  Nov.  16, 
1272.  His  extreme  incompetence  as  a  ruler 
blinds  us  to  his  private  respectability.  His 
reign,  though  its  details  are  beyond  ezm«s- 
sioQ  dreary,  is  of  the  last  importance  in  £iig- 
liah  history.  It  was  the  period  of  the  growth 
uf  the  constitution,  of  the  concentration  of 
the  local  machinery  into  a  national  represen- 
tative assembly,  of  the  development  of  KngUsh 
nationality  in  opposition  to  royal  and  papal 
tyranny.  It  was  a  period  of  great  men,  of 
^n-at,  if  ill-regulated  designs,  and  of  great 
liriginative  and  creative  power.  It  saw  the 
ri'ligious  revival  of  the  thirteenth  centmy, 
the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders  m 
Kngland,  and  the  development  of  culture 
thiough  the  universities.  But  to  all  this  de- 
velopment Henry  was  little  more  than  an 
insignificant  figure-head. 

Soger  of  Wendover ;  MattJiew  Paris,  HMoria 
JC^jor  (Bolls  Series) :  Bishanger,  C^ronlco»  (Bolls 
8nics);  Dr.  Shirley's  Boyal  Letten  (Bolls 
Seriss) ;  Brewer,  Menwaunta  Franeuenna  (Bolls 
SsTMs);  L«iard,6iiosMtwe«'t  L&tUn  (Bolls  Series) ; 
Stehbs.  Conat.  Hiti.:  Protbero,  Simon  of  Mont- 
fi*rt  ;  Fsnli,  Engli§au  OtacKiehU  and  Siinon  ten 
Mtmt/ori;  Blaanw,  Baron^  War;  Pearson,  Ht«e. 
PfS*9.  [T.F.T.] 


\,  King  {b,  1366,  #.  Oct.  13, 1399, 
d.  Mar.  20,  1413),  was  bom  at  Bolingbroke, 
in  linoolnahiie,   being   the   eldest   son   ol 
John  of  Graunt  and  of  his  first   wife,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.    At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter 
and  oo-heireas  of    the   last   Earl  of  Here- 
ford.   In  1385  he  was  called  to  a  qeat  in  the 
House  of  Peen,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby. 
He  at  first    took   part  with  the  uncles  of 
Richard  II.,  in  their  endeavours  to  retain  the 
government  under  their  own  control;    but 
^ter  on  supported  the  king  in  trying  to  draw 
into  his  hands  an  absolute  power.    It  ma^  be 
Kuspected  that  this  was  done  with  the  sinister 
denga  of  making  Richard  unpopular  with  his 
tnibjects.    It  would  seem  that  Henrj'  was,  to 
some  extent,  privy  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  wide,  in  1397 ;  but 
the  following  year  he  again  changed  round, 
accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  murder 
of  Olonoester  as  well  as  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices, and  challenged  him  to  wager  of  battle. 


On  the  combatants  presenting  themselves  at 
Coventry  on  Sept.  16,  1398,  to  try  the  issue, 
they  were  both  banished  by  Richard,  Norfolk  si-*^'') 
for  life  and  Bolingbroke  for  t§n  years.  The  ~ 
following  ^ear  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and 
Richard  seized  his  lands.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  this  act,  Henry,  who  knew  him- 
self to  be  as  popular  in  the  country  as  the 
king  was  unpopular,  determined  to  return  to 
the  country  on  the  plea  of  claiming  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  king  had  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  when  Henry  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  July  4,  1399.  Bolingbroke  was 
everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
dedaed  to  put  forward  a  claim  upon  the 
crown.  Richard  returned  early  in  August, 
but  upon  landing,  his  army  immediately 
bei^;an  to  desert  him.  He  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself,  but  was  seized  near  Conway  on 
August  19.  Henry  called  a  Parliament, 
which,  on  October  13,  pronounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard,  and  transferred  the  crown 
to  his  cousin.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out 
what  an  important  act  this  was  from  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view.  Richard  died  in  prison 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
violence. 

Henr>'*s  energies  were,  henceforth,  entirely 
devoted  to  strengthening  his  position  on  the 
throne.  He  supported  the  orthodox  Church 
party  against  uie  attacks  of  the  Lollards,  to 
whom  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  boen 
markedly  favourable,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enactments  of  his  reign  was  the  Act 
J)$  Mertt^  Comburendo  ( 1401 ).  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  persecutions  were  popular 
with  the  clergy  onlv.  The  contrary  is  proved 
by  the  traditional  character  which  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  most  conspicuous  Lollard  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  Sir  John  Oldcastle — a 
traditional  character  which,  if  it  was  not 
identical  with,  certainly  bore  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  fictitious  Falstaff. 
For  the  rest,  Henna's  reign  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  ciTishing  ((omestic  rebellion,  and  in 
meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  was  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  &e  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  with  Owen  Glendower,  who  had  raised  a 
national  revolt  among  the  Welsh.  The  Scots 
under  Douglas  were  decisively  defeated,  and 
theirleadercapturedat  Homildon  Hillby  Harr}' 
Hotspur,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(Sept.  14,  1402).  The  expedition  into  Wales, 
in  which  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  took  part, 
was  less  successful.  In  1403  broke  out  the 
formidable  rebellion  of  the  Perdes,  who  were 
now  leagued  with  Douglas  and  Glendower.  On 
the  march  of  the  first  two  to  join  their  forces 
with  the  latter,  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
king's  army,  and  forced  into  an  engagement 
at  Shrewsbury  (July  21,1 403),  where  they  were 
completely  defeated  and  Harry  Percy  slain. 
Northumberland  was,  on  this  occasion,  par- 
doned.   Two  other  rebellions  of  less  conee- 
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quenoe  broke  out  in  the  north,  in  the  last  of 
which  (1408),  Northumberland  was  again 
deeply  implicated.  It  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Bramham  Moor,  in  which  Northumberland 
fell.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  events, 
Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  the 
heir  apparent  of  Scotland  (James  I.),  who 
was  being  sent  to  France  (1406). 

After  1408,  Henry,  no  longer  in  fear  of  re- 
bellion,  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
affiiirs  of  France,  where  the  quarrels  between 
the  parties  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war  (the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  made  this  war  in- 
evitable, took  place  on  November  23,  1407). 
Henry  took  the  part  of  siding  first  with  one 
party  and  then  with  the  other,  so  as  to  weaken 
both  as  much  as  possible.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  the  king  was  subject  to  fits  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
already  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field,  generally  presided  at  the  Coimcil.  The 
growing  popularity  of  this  prince  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  ais  father,  and 
caused  some  estrangement  between  the  two. 
Henry  died  March  20,  1413.  By  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Bohun,  he  left  four  sons — Henry ; 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence;  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  two  daughters.  After  his  accession, 
Henry  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles 
II.  of  Navarre,  but  had  by  her  no  issue.  The 
interest  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign  depends  upon 
the  success  of  his  policy  in  founding  the 
house  which,  in  the  person  of  his  successor, 
made  itself  so  famous,  and  in  that  of  the 
third  descendant  again  fell.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  as  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  Anglican  orthodoxy  against  LoUardy,  and 
as  the  period  of  mediseval  constitutionalism. 

Vita  R«o.  Rieardi  (ed.  Heame);  Traiaon  A 
Ujvri  de  RicKard  11. ,  Roy  Dmgletem  (Enr.  Hist. 
Soo.) ;  The  Monk  of  Evesham ;  Walsuighain, 
rpodH^ma  and  Hi»t.  Anal, ;  AnnaUs  Hmriei  IV. ; 
Oapgrave,  CnronicI«;  id.,  Lihw  d«  lUtwd-ibiui 
Hmriei*;  Wauriu,  ReewiX  Ae»  QhrtmiqitM;  Le 
Beligieuz  de  St.  Deajs :  Brougham,  BfkaianA 
wiider  th»  Hoiue  of  Laneaitttr  ;  Lin^ard,  H«st.  of 
Bng.;  'PtkulUEnglxsehe  GesohUhU;  Stabbs,  CoiisC 

^^'  [C.  F.  K.] 

Henry  v.,  Kino  {b.  Aug.  9,  1388, «.  Mar. 
21,  1413,  <;.  Aug.  31,  1422),  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  bom  at  Monmouth.  He  was, 
i|t  a  very  early  age,  practised  in  arms,  and 
was  sent,  when  fifteen,  to  take  command 
in  an  expedition  against  Owen  Glendower, 
and  one  year  later,  took  a  part  in  the 
important  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
character  of  this  monarch  must  always 
be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  for  he  was  probably  the  most 
DQpular  king  who  ever  ruled  in  this  country. 
Later  tradition,  apparently  to  give  a  sest  to 
his  subsequent  merits,  has  represented  him  as 
passing  his  youth  in  dissipation,  and  in  in- 
difien'noe    to  his. .  reputation ;  and  his  bio- 


grapher, Efanham,  admits  something  to  sappijn 
Siis  charge.  This  period  of  temponry  ob- 
scurity could  not  have  occurred,  as  Shake- 
speare represents  it  to  have  done,  before  th« 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Prince  Henry  was  disgusted  with  tbt 
jealousy  which  his  father  felt  for  his  risb^ 
talents,  and  for  a  while  absented  hinieif 
from  state  affiiirs,  and,  in  fact,  while  aUict 
1410,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  CoimrX 
he  appears  afterwards  to  have  yielded  hii 
place  to  his  next  brother,  the  Dnk?  of 
Clarence.  He  was  crowned  on  April  9,  1413. 
By  his  first  acts  he  gave  evidence  of  tiu 
security  which  he  felt  upon  the  throne.  He 
released  the  young  Earl  of  Maxch  from  his 
captivity,  and  reinstated  the  eon  of  Hanr 
Percy  in  the  family  honours  and  poseesB^^cs. 
In  his  internal  administration  he  seems  So 
have  been  disposed  to  follow  the  genend  lines 
of  his  father's  policy.  But  he  had  lees  sya- 
pathy  with  the  Lollards,  who  were  now  pei»- 
cuted  with  relentless  rigour.  Among  th« 
victims  is  to  be  counted  Sir  John  Oldomti^, 
commonly  called  Lord  Cobham,  in  1417.  Henry 
was,  however,  supposed  td  have  been  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  a  scheme  for  ccoi- 
fiscating  a  ^rtion  of  the  revenaes  of  the 
Church  whidi  was  warmly  advocated  by  thf 
majority  of  the  lay  peers  at  this  time.  '  TV 
abolition  of  the  alien  priories  ie  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  It  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  king  in  another  direction  that  Aith- 
bishop  Chicheley  persuaded  Henry,  that  in 
right  of  his  descent  from  Edward  III.,  he  h»i 
a  valid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  vhicb 
the  present  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom 
|;ave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  asieTt- 
ing.  The  pr(^)osal  was  received  with  favour 
by  all  classes,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
Henry  set  sail  for  Harfleur,  Aug.  10,  1416. 

The  details  of  Henry's  invasion  form  an 
important  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
in  military  history,  but  can  only  be  givto 
here  in  brief   summary.    The  first  imdpr- 
taking  was  the  attack  on    Harfleur.  .  T> 
place  was  strongly  defended,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  so  that  the  siege,  of  vkirb 
the  contemporary  authorities  give  us  a  toler- 
ably detailed  account,   dragged  on  for  sii 
weeks.      During  this  time  the  Rnglish  anny. 
which  at  first  consisted  of  about  20,000  foot 
and    9,000  horse,   diminished   to  not  mor* 
than  a  third  of  that  number.     It  appear^ 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  without  ob- 
taining fresh  reinforcements  from  Engiaod 
In  order,  however,  not  to  seem  to  Tvtresl 
before  the  facQ  of  the  enemy,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  embark  from  Calais,   and  bsfor 
leaving  Harfleur  he  sent  a  chaUenee  to  tbc 
Daupmn,  offering  to  meet  him  in  eight  (hv.^ 
which  was  not  accepted.     This  is  a  curioa^ 
instance  of  tlie  strategy,  or,  to  speak  nj<w 
truly,  the  want  of  strategy,  which  ckuw- 
terised  the  warlsire  of  those  days.    The  mh  tt 
of  Henry's  army  ttiight  seem  tohavf^  depeodoit 
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u})0D  his  keeping  his  movements  as  secret  as 
possblfi ;  on  the  contrary  he  waited  eight 
days  for  the  reply  of  the  Dauphin,  and  then 
»'t  out  (Oct.  8)  upon  his  perilous  march. 
The  Engliih,  proceeding  by  Fecamp  and  En, 
arrived  at  Abbeville  on  the  13th,  but  finding 
that  the  Somme  was  strongly  guarded  at  this 
point,  were  induced  to  make  a  detour  by 
Amiens  and  Nesle.  At  the  latter  place  they 
crossed  the  Somme  on  the  19th,  the  French 
«ho«-ing  themselves  and  disappearing  again. 
Vn  the  24th  the}'  crossed  the  little  stream  of 
Tenioise,  and  there  saw  the  whole  French 
ho:»t  waiting  for  them  upon  the  oppc^te  side 
near  the  village  of  Agincourt,  and  so  com- 
pletely barring  the  way  to  Calais  that  the 
English  could  not  avoid  an  engagement.  The 
•latUe  took  place  on  St.  Crispin's  Day  (Oct. 
2),  1415).  The  French  anny  is  bolieveid  to 
hare  been  five  times  as  large  as  the  English, 
Hnd  yet  the  engagement  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  English  almost  the  most  complete 
that  has  e>*er  been  recorded  in  histor}*. 
llie  most  important  of  the  prisoners  taken 
were  D'Albre^  the  Constable  of  France,  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  poet,  son  of 
the  murdered  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  August  of 
the  following  year  the  French,  who  had 
threatened  Harneur,  were  decisively  defeated 
:tt  sea  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
brother.  Despite  these  victories  Henry 
clearly  perceived  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
bring  his  schemes  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  France  was  divided.  The 
traditional  policy  of  England,  her  commercial 
relations  with  the  Low  Countries,  pointed  out 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  the  object  of  nego- 
<  iations.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  per- 
manent alliance  would  have  been  made  with 
this  party  had  it  not  been  for  the  murder  of 
John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
>^pt.  10,  1419.  John's  son  and  successor, 
i'hilip  the  Good,  immediately'  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  English.  He  brought  with  him  all 
the  party  of  the  Bnrgundians,  which  included 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  result  of  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
between  Henrj-,  Philip,  and  Isabella,  the 
4aeen  of  France  (Charles  VI.  was  at  this 
time  insane),  in  which  the  Dauphin  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  inheritance,  and  Henr}*,  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  to  receive  the 
regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  king, 
^  the  succession  after  his  death.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  ll^Iay  21, 1420,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  took  place  the  follow- 
ing 2nd  of  June.  The  kings  of  France  and 
England  entered  Paris  together  in  November, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  was  solemnly  con- 
tirmed  by  the  P^liament  of  Paris  on  Dec.  10. 
Honr}-  then  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
l»ndon  amidst  immense  rejoicings.  The 
Ijauphin  of  course  repudiated  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  and  he  still  had  the  support  of  the 
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I  powerful  party  of  the  Armagnacs.  In  l^Iarch, 
1421,  he  gained  the  victor}'  of  Beauge  over  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  This 
obliged  Henry  at  once  to  return  to  France. 
He  drove  back  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  and 
entered  Paris  in  triumph.  He  left  it  again  to 
advance  against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  lay  before  Cosnc.  On  his  way  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever  which  terminated  fatally 
at  Vincennes  on  Aug.  31,  1422,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Henr}''B  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

Henrici  Quiiiti  Ge$ia,  known  as  The  Chav- 
Iain's  Account  (Eng.  Bist.  Soc.);  £linhnin,  Vim 
et  Gttta  Hen.  K.,  and  Liher  meti-icua  de  Hen.  V, 
(ed.  Henme);  William  of  Worcester,  il«tia?e»  ; 
Walsiugbnni,  Hxtt.  Anglic.  (Bolls  Series) ;  Titus 
Livius  of  Frinli  (he  was  an  Italian  iu  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester),  Yiia  Hen,  V. 
(ed.  Heame) ;  Moustrelet,  Chronimie ;  Cardinal 
aes  Ursins,  Chrvniqne  de  Normandie  ;  Le  Bour- 
geois de  Paris;  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  The  Battle  of 
Agincourt  I  Brougham,  England  wider  the  Houee 
oj  Lancaeter ;  Liugard,  Hiet.  of  Eng. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Henry  VI.,  Kiko  {b.  Dec.  6,  1421,  ». 
Sept.  1,  1422,  rf.  May,  1471).  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  the  third  act  in  the  historic  drama 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  that  which  was 
destined  to  witness  the  undoing  of  all  that 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  two  previous 
reigns.  Henrj'  VI.  wus  bom  at  Wind- 
sor, and  was  less  than  nine  months  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Charles  VI.,  his  grandfather,  died  a  few 
months  later.  The  regency  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  young  king  was 
considered  the  heir,  had  been  settled  by 
Henrj*  V.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  more  arduous  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  English  possessions  in  France,  and  of 
prosecuting  the  war  in  that  country,  while 
the  English  regency  was  assigned  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector.  Among  Hemy  V.'s  dying  injunc- 
tions to  his  successor  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  this  advice  Bedford  did  his 
best  to  caiTy  out.  At  fii'st  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  all  bis  undertakings.  I'he 
Dauphin  (Charles  VII.),  who  hoped  to  rally 
his  party  now  that  his  greatest  rival  was  dead, 
led  his  army  into  Burgundy.  He  was  de- 
cisively defeated  at  Crevant,  and  the  next 
year  still  more  decisively  at  Vemeuil  (Aug. 
16, 1424).  The  Duke  of  Bedford  commanded  in 
person  at  this  great  battle,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  a  second  Agincourt.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  con- 
trived, by  espousing  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
to  alienate  Burgundy  from  the  English 
interests,  and  though  Bedford  did  his  best,  by 
enormous  concessions,  to  I'etain  his  friendship, 
it  was  not  long  before  Philip  passed  over  alto- 
gether to  the  side  of  Charles  VII.,  and  drew 
with  him  the  Duke  of  Britanny.  The  Pope, 
too,  at  this  time  wrote  an  appeal  to  Bedford 
to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  force  upon  the 
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French  people  a  sovereign  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  01  succession,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  was  steadily  turning  against  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Joan  of  Arc 
came  forward  allegug  her  divine  commission 
to  rescue  the  country  from  its  invader.  At 
the  moment  when  Joan  obtained  her  first 
audience  with  Charles  VII.  the  English  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  protracted  siege  of 
Orleans.  Bedford  had  been  induced,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  iud^ent,  to  undertake 
this  operation  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  which 
adhered  altogether  to  the  party  of  Charles. 
All  France  Imd  be^n  to  look  upon  the  siege 
of  Orleans  as  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
whole  war.  Joan  made  her  way  into  the  city  on 
April  29,  14jp,  and  nine  days  later  compelled 
the  English  Co  raise  the  siege.  The  next  act  of 
Joan  was  to  conduct  the  king  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  she  effected  on  July  17, 
after  having  defeated  the  English  at  Patay 
in  the  preceding  month.  These  events  endea 
the  achievements  which  Joan  had  proclaimed 
it  her  mission  to  perform.  She  accomplished, 
however,  still  more  for  the  cause  of  France's 
deliverance  by  her  death.  Taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  Compidgne  on  May  23,  1430, 
she  was  carried  to  Houen,  unjustly  con- 
demned for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  But  the  effect  of  her 
achievements  upon  France  did  not  pass  away 
with  her  death.  The  national  spirit  had  been 
roused,  and  the  result  was  that  the  struffpfle 
became  now  a  national  effort  to  expel  the  alien 
invaders.  From  that  time  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land was  virtually  lost.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  in  detail  the  stages  of  its  decline. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Arraa  (Sept.  21,  1435), 
Burgundy  finally  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Charles,  and  the  event  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Bedford,  which 
shortly  followed.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
diminishing  hopes  on  the  English  side,  and 
increasing  discontent  at  home,  for  ten  years 
more.  In  1444  a  truce  was  made  be^een 
the  two  countries  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Henry  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Anion  and 
Maine,  and  the  niece  of  the  King  of  France. 

Henceforward,  the  interest  of  events  abroad 
depends  mainly  upon  the  effect  which  they 
had  upon  pubUc  feeling  at  home — ^the  degree 
in  which  they  embittex^  the  different  parties 
of  English  statesmen  and  tended  to  bring 
about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  soon 
ensued.  Two  years  after  the  king's  marriage, 
the  two  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Caixiinal  Beaufort,  died.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  now  came  to  be  the  trusted 
minister  of  the  crown.  He  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  king^s 
marriage,  and  he  was  on  that  account  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  whom  the 
king  was  entirely  governed.  But  as  the 
royal  marriage  and  the  queen  herself  became 


every  day  more  unpopular  in  the  country,  th« 

general  distrust  of  the  duke  kept  pace  wi& 
is  favour  at  court.  The  Duke  of  York  now 
occupied,  and  with  much  more  desert,  the 
place  in  popular  estimation  that  Gloucester  Lki 
held  a  few  years  before  his  death,  while  the 
continued  losses  of  the  English  were  attributed 
to  the  treacher}'  of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  Ai 
length  Suffolk  was,  at  the  inatanoe  of  York 
and  his  party,  impeached  of  high  tzessoc, 
was  bani&ed  by  the  king,  and  aeized  and 
beheaded,  probably  by  a  pirate,  in  the  course 
of  his  passage  to  the  coast  of  France.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
queen's  favour.  York  was  removed  from  the 
country  by  appointment  as  R^ent  of  Irel&ad. 
and  the  defence  of  the  possessions  in  Fraate 
was  entrusted  to  Somerset.  In  1450,  a  fore- 
taste  of  the  civil  war  was  experienced  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  men  of  Kent,  under  Jack 
Cade,  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  and 
professed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  YorL 
After  this  rebellion  had  been  suppressed. 
York  returned  to  England,  with  a  fouowing 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  insisted  upoo  a 
reform  of  the  CounciL  This  was  granted, 
and  the  appeal  to  arms  was,  for  a  whiki. 
deferred. 

Meanwhile,  the  affain  of  the  country  acns 
the  Channel  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  retaining 
the  more  recent  acquisitions.  The  most 
ancient  possessions  of  the  English  in  France 
were  about  to  be  lost— Normandy  in  1450. 
Guienne  in  1453.  During  the  defence  of  th« 
latter  place,  the  brave  Lord  Shrewsbury,  his 
sons,  and  about  thirty  knights,  fell  in  one 
engagement.  In  August,  1453,  the  kinfr 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  mental  alienatioo. 
It  now  became  dear  to  all  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  queen  and  Somerset  on  the  one 
handi,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  partisans 
upon  the  other,  would  appeal  to  the  sword  to 
settle  their  disputes;  and  the  nobkmca 
throughout  the  country  began  to  arm  thrir 
retainers.  York  was  appointed  Protector  ia 
April,  1454.  But  in  January  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  king  recovered  his  faculties,  sod 
the  appointment  was,  of  course,  annnlled. 
The  queen  and  Somerset  now  began  to  think 
of  taking  vengeance  upon  York,  who  ir.<k» 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  north.  There  he  wt$ 
joined  by  the  most  powerful  among  hi« 
adherents,  and  definitely  took  up  arms,  sod 
marched  upon  London.  On  ^lay  22,  14^\ 
the  army  of  York  encountered  the  forces  of 
the  king  at  St.  Albans,  and  there  was  fought 
the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rose^ 
Somerset  was  slain,  and  the  victory  xemaimic 
with  the  Yorkists ;  so  that,  on  the 'king  agaic 
becoming  deranged,  York  was  once  matt 
made  Lord  Protector.  The  war  now  slumbered 
for  four  years.  It  broke  out  again  ia  thip 
autumn  of  1459,  when  Lord  Audlcy,  wit^ 
the  king*s  forces,  was  defeated  by  the*  Earl  oi 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath  (Sept  23).  But  on  the 
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approach  of  the  long  the  Torldsts  were  obliged 
to  disperse,  and  their  leaders  were  attainted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Coventry  in  the  following 
November.  Soon,  however,  they  recovered 
their  position,  and  entered  Lcnidon  in  triumph, 
in  July,  1460.  Immediately  after  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  which  the  king 
was  taken  prisoner  (July  10, 1460).  On  Oct.  16 
the  Bake  of  York,  for  the  first  time,  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  the  queen  had  fled 
to  the  northy  where  she  succeeded  in  raising  an 
army.  York  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  on 
Dec.  30  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
in  which  the  army  of  York  was  completely 
defeated.  The  duke  himself  was  slain,  and 
his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  was 
mardered  after  the  battle.  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  his 
father,  and,  after  some  indecisive  engage- 
ments, the  queen  was  decisively  defeated  at 
Towton  (Haxch  29,  1461),  and  again  at  Hex- 
ham (May  15, 1464).  This  brought  the  war  to 
an  end;  but  Henry  was  again  restored  for  a  few 
months  in  1471,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  was,  however, 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet  (April  14),  and 
the  Lancastrians  were,  for  the  last  time, 
repolaed  at  Tewkesbury  (llay  4).  On  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  the  body  of  Henry 
was  exposed  at  St.  Paul's.  It  was  very  com- 
monly believed  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of 
Edward  IV. 
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etcdittM  of  Privy  (UnMed ;  Tiu  Paaton  Letter§t 
«ith  Mr.  GAirdner's  valaable  Introdnctions ; 
Beligienz  de  St.  DenTS ;  Bourgeois  de  Paris ; 
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[C.  F.  K.] 

Eenzy  VXX.,  Kino  (b.  Jan.  21,  1466, 
».  Aug.  22,  1486,  d.  Aprd  22,  1609),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
▼ho  had  married  the  widow  of  Henry  V, 
His  mother,  Margaret,  was  a  great-grand- 
djmghter  of  John  of  Graunt  by  Catherine 
J^wj-nford,  whose  offspring  had  been  leg^ti- 
nuktis^Mi  in  1397,  but  expressly  excluded  from 
^ncceasion  to  the  throne.  Henry  VI.  recog- 
nised his  half-brothers  of  the  Tudor  house, 
sDd  when  Edmund  Tudor  died,  soon  after  his 
»m'8  birth,  Henn-  VI.  took  the  young  Henry 
of  Richmond  under  his  protection.  After  the 
>«ttle  of  Tewkesbury,  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Pf^mbroke,  carried  off  his  nephew  to  Britanny 
for  aifety.  Edward  IV.  left  no  means  untried 
to  get  Henrj*  into  his  power.  He  tried  to 
hribif  the  Buke  of  Britanny  to  give  him  up, 
tut  the  duke  preferred  to  receive  an  annual 
•ulwidy  for  keepipg  watch  over  his  important 
gif«t.  Bichara  III.  sent  a  special  envoy  to 
Britanny  to  spy  Henrj-'s  doings.  The  Eng- 
lish exiles  more  and  more  gathered  round 


Henry,  and  saw  in  him  their  only  possible 
head.  His  mother  and  Bishop  Morton  did 
their  utmost  to  furnish  him  with  money. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1483,  a  body  of  exiles 
took  oath  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  to  place 
Henry  on  the  English  throne,  and  he  on  his 
side,  swore  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties 
by  wedding  Elizabeth  of  York,  Edwjid  IV.'s 
eldest  daughter.  It  needed  much  patience 
on  Henr>''s  part  to  keep  his  party  together, 
and  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the 
French  court  put  in  the  way  of  his  prepara- 
tions. At  length,  on  August  1, 1485,  he  hmded 
at  MiUord  Haven  in  Pembroke,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  Welsh  as  a  compatriot.  He 
advanced  to  Shropshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Talbots.  Richard  III.  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight 
near  the  little  town  of  Bosworth,  not  far 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche.  The  battle  was 
decided  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  joined  Henry's 
side.  Richard  III.  was  slain  and  Henry  of 
Richmond  was  the  conqueror  (Aug.  22). 
Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  his  way : 
but  he  showed  a  resolute  and  far-sighted 
spirit.  He  was  determined  to  reign  as  Eng- 
land's lawful  king,  and  not  to  assume  a  sub- 
orduiate  position  by  accepting  any  title 
through  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York. 
The  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  house  were  not 
popular,  and  Henry  could  scarcely  pretend  to 
be  a  genuine  Lancastrian.  He  took,  however, 
a  victor's  right,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  assumed  the  royal  title.  He 
advanced  to  London  and  had  himself  crowned 
before  he  summoned  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber. I^e  Act  which  recognised  his  accession 
made  no  mention  of  his  claim,  but  simply 
declared  that  *'  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal 
person  of  our  now  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
Vll.  and  in  his  heirs."  It  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  simply  registered  an  accomplished 
fact  In  January,  1486,  Henry  VII.  married 
Elizabeth  of  York,  and  soon  afterwards  xnade 
a  journey  northwards  to  pacify  his  dominions. 
There  was  a  futile  rismg  of  the  Yorkists 
under  Lord  Level  which  was  easily  put 
down,  and  was  stemlj'  punished.  But  Eng- 
land had  been  too  long  disturbed  b)'  party 
warfare  for  peace  to  come  at  once.  In  1487, 
a  young  man,  Lambert  Simnel,  was  trained  to 
personate  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  VII.  kept  confined 
in  the  Tower.  The  impostor  was  welcomed 
in  Ireland,  and  received  aid  from  Flanders, 
where  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  resided.  He  landed  in 
England  in  June,  1487,  but  woe  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Stoke,  and  was  after 
employed  as  a  servant  in  the  royal  kitchen. 
This  rising  taught  Henry  VII.  that  he  must 
mollify  the  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  feeling, 
and  he  accordingly  had  Elizabeth  crowned  as 
his  queen  in  November.  He  also  took 
measures  to  reduce  still  further  the  power 
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of  the  great  barons,  though  the  baronage  had 
been  ahnost  annihilated  in  the  bloody  battles 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  1487  Parlia- 
ment constituted  a  new  commission  of  judges, 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  power  to  put  down  divers  misde- 
meanours. Chief  of  these  was  the  practice 
of  maintenance,  by  which  a  lord  could  bind 
to  himself  a  band  of  retainers,  who  wore  his 
livery,  espoused  his  quarrels,  and  were  too 
strong  for  the  ordinary  law  courts  to  touch. 
This  new  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  outlived 
its  original  purpose,  and  became  an  abuse. 
Henry  VI I /s  policy  was  peaceful,  and  he 
did  not  aim  at  gaining  glory  for  his  new 
dynastv  by  foreign  warfare.  The  daughter 
of  his  former  protector,  the  Duke  of  Britanny, 
Hskcd  his  help  against  France ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  ready  for  war.  Henry  VII. 
used  his  people's  zeal  as  a  means  for  raising 
large  supplies,  but  only  made  a  show  of 
lighting,  and,  in  1492  made  with  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  the  Peace  of  Staples, 
by  which  he  consented  to  be  bought  off 
by  a  large  money  payment  of  £149,000. 
A  new  pretender,  a  Fleming,  Peter  Osbeck, 
generally  known  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Staples,  Warbeck  was  expellea  from 
France.  Ho  was,  however,  warmly  supported 
by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  had  many 
adherents  in  England.  Henrj'  VII.  steadily 
pursued  them,  and  punished  them  with  re- 
morseless severity.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in 
1405,  160  prisoners  were  hanged.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  made  a  commercial  treaty, 
known  as  "  The  Great  Intercourse,"  with 
Flanders,  by  which  liberty  of  trading  was 
secui-ed,  and  Oiich  party  undertook  to  expel 
the  other's  rebels  from  their  territory.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse 
overcame  djniastic  politics,  and  Flanders  was 
no  more  a  seedbed  of  plots  against  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  Warbeck  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  where  Henry  VII. 's  policy  of 
conciliation  was  not  yet  able  to  overcome 
national  animosity.  Still  it  made  so  much 
progress  that  Warbeck  was  driven  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  the  field,  and  in  September, 
1497,  landed  in  Cornwall.  As  the  royal 
troops  advanced,  Warbock's  forces  melted 
ftway,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu.  Warbeck  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  prison,  and  led  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  fthare  in  his  attempt.  In  1499  the}'' 
were  both  executed,  and  Henry  VII.  was  at 
last  free  from  any  pretender  to  his  throne. 
Henry  VII.  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
object  of  establishing  the  royal  power  at 
home,  and  of  raising  the  English  monarchy 
to  a  strong  position  in  European  affairs.  He 
lived  economically,  and  seldom  summoned 
Parliament.  He  used  benevolences  to  raise 
money,   and   rigidly  exercised    all  the  old 


rights  of  the  crown.  He  reduced  the  barooi 
into  complete  obedience,  and  raised  up  a  n£v 
class  of  officials.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
Ireland  into  greater  order  and  closer  ooimei:> 
tion  with  England.  The  Deputy,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  passed  a  law  which  made  the  IhsL 
Parliament  largely  dependent  on  the  EngtuL 
king.  Henry  VII.  steadily  puisued  th* 
endeavour  of  bringing  Scotland  into  cW-r 
union  with  England,  and  in  this  he  was  help^ 
by  his  alliance  with  France,  which  weakened 
its  connection  with  Scotland.  In  1502,  peaiv 
was  established  with  Scotland,  and  Uenn' 
VII.*8  daughter,  Margaret,  was  givm  ia 
marriage  to  the  Scottish  king  James  IV. 

In  foreign  affairs  Henry  VII.  wxf- 
nised  a  congenial  spirit  in  Ferdinand  uf 
Aragon,  and  wished  to  restore  on  a  tirnkf 
basis  the  traditional  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Spanish  house.  A  marm^ 
was  arranged  between  the  Infanta,  Cath^ 
rine,  and  Arthur,  Henry  VI  I. 's  eldest  9>m. 
It  took  place  in  November,  1501,  but  fivv 
months  afterwards  Arthur  died  at  the  s^.- 
of  fifteen.  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  wer^ 
both  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantages  of  Uiis 
connection.  It  wbs  agreed  that  Arthur's 
brother  Henry  should  marry  Catherine.  Tb^ 
necessary'  dispensations  were  obtained,  adI 
Catherine  stayed  in  England,  but  the  mix* 
riage  was  not  celebrated  till  after  Henry  V1I.'» 
death.  The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  m  IhO^ 
left  Henrv  VII.  free  to  carry  farther  hi* 
policy  of  Continental  alliances.  He  propoy^d 
to  marry  IVIargaret,  daughter  of  the  Emptrvr 
Maximilian,  whose  son  Philip  was  Duke  'jf 
Burgundy.  By  this  marriage  he  proisisi'i, 
amongst  other  advantages,  to  secure  po«s(^ 
sion  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duk>*  oi 
Suffolk  and  Edward  IV.*s  sister  ElizaMt. 
A  storm  drove  Philip  of  Burgnndy  on  tkf 
English  coast,  and  Henry  VII.,  in  retuni  for 
his  hospitality,  demanded  the  surronder  f-i 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  who  was  imprisoned  is 
the  Tower.  The  marriage  with  Mjirgarii 
did  not  take  plaoe,  and  Henry  VII.  spent  lu> 
last  years  in  devising  other  marriages  for  hia^- 
self  and  his  daughter.  None  of  them  wtTi 
accomplished ;  but  their  object  was  to  sc^m* 
for  his  house  a  sui'e  friendship  both  with  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  lines.  Henrj*  VII.'s  tiiktf.' 
cial  policy  became  more  and  more  mpac^'^'ii^^- 
and  he  was  skilful  in  findini^  ready  in<ru- 
ments,  chief  of  whom  were  £^dmund  Dwil->' 
and  Kichard  Empson.  When  Henry  VII 
died  on  April  21,  1509,  he  left  England  p  • 
fied  and  the  royal  coffers  well  filled.  lit'  h*i 
done  a  difficult  task  with  thoroughness  a^i 
persistency.  He  gave  England  order,  p«f -• 
and  prosperity.  He  established  firmly  bl- 
own house  on  the  English  throne.  He  jc<isn*i 
its  position  by  a  system  of  alliance*  sbnw'i 
By  the  same  means  he  protected  Encli^  "'' 
terests,  and  gained  for  Engbind  an  imi«orta3i 
place  in  European  politics  without  fightini:  J 
single  battle.    His  prudent  use  of  the  mc%u 
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at  his  diiposal  won  for  him  in  after  times  the 

name  of  tiie  **  Solomon  of  England*" 
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.py  KiMO  {b.  June  28,  1491, 
t.  April  ^22,  1509,  d.  Jan.  28,  1547),  was 
the  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York.  He  came  to  the  throne  a  handflome 
and  accomplished  yoong  man,  whose  acces- 
r>ioo  was  hailed  withi  joy  as  a  relief  from  the 
severe  and  sombre  rule  of  Henry  VII.  Henry 
VIU.  increased  his  popularity  by  prosecuting 
the  hated  instrument  of  his  father's  extor- 
tion, Empson  and  Dudley,  who  were  put  to 
li^th  on  a  chaxvfe  of  plotting  to  seize  the 
royal  person,  if  e  intimated  has  intention  of 
carrying  on  his  father's  foreign  policy  by 
rompleting  the  marriage,  which  had  long 
heen  deferred,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
hixither  Arthur's  widow.  He  longed  to 
plunge  into  an  adventurous  career  of  foreign 
policy,  for  which  the  troubled  state  of  Euro- 
p«m  afiaizB  affordedevery  opportunity.  Italy 
vas  the  battle-field  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Empire,  France,  and  Spain.  The  League 
of  Cambrai — ^for  the  dismemberment  of  Venice 
—had  awakened  the  Pope's  jealousy  against 
France.  The  Holy  L^gue  was  fbrmed  in 
loll  against  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  VIII. 
gladly  joined  it.  An  English  army  was  sent 
under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  co-operate  with 
Spanish  troops  in  the  south  of  France.  But 
Ferdinand  uaed  it  only  for  his  own  purposes ; 
he  delayed  any  great  operations,  and  the 
^iglLsh  suffered  from  the  climate.  Nothing 
^^  done  in  this  campaign  of  1512 ;  but  next 
year  Henry  Vlll.  arranged  to  co-operate  with 
the  Gennan  king,  Maximilian,  in  Flanders, 
llie  bloodless  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (Aug.  16, 
l9l3)  secured  the  fall  of  Terouenne,  and 
Tournai  also  was  taken.  France  retaliated 
on  England  by  stirring  up  the  Scots  to  break 
the  peace  which  they  had  recently  made  with 
England.  James  IV.  crossed  the  border  with 
a  large  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field.  The  year  1513  was  successful  for 
Hi'ory  VIIL's  ambitious  schemes.  But  his 
allies  were  ready  for  a  truce.  Henry  VIII. 
coald  not  continue  the  war  by  himself.  He 
made  peace  with  Louis  XII.  in  return  for 
iarj^  sums  of  money,  and  ratified  the  peace  by 
inving  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage  to  the  old 
kin;?.  The  death  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
Hi  another  of  Henry's  sisters,  Margaret,  the 
queen  dowager,  regent  of  Scotland.  But  her 
w-cond  marriage,  with  the  Earl  of  An^us, 
made  her  unpopular,  and  afforded  an  opening 
f(>r  French  intrigues.  The  death  of  Louis 
XII.  and  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515, 


again  led  to  European  war,  which  was  ended 
in  1518,  by  a  coi^ederacy  between  !^g]and, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Henry's  chief  adviser  was  Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  who  rose  by  his  abilities,  and  showed 
his  capacity  especially  by  managing  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  of  1513.  Next  year  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Chan- 
cellor. He  soon  was  created  cardinal,  and 
made  papal  legate  in  England.  His  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  combined  gave  him 
a  commanding  position.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  king's  serWce,  and  bent  upon  exalting 
the  royal  authority.  He  likewise  uphela 
stoutly  the  authority  of  the  Church,  though 
he  wished  to  reform  some  of  its  abuses. 
Above  all  he  laboured  to  make  England  in- 
fluential and  respected  in  European  affairs. 
At  home  he  exercised  arbitrary  power.  From 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  summoned, 
but  money  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and 
benevolences. 

The  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519  raised 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 
Henxy  VIII.  offered  himself  as  a  candidate ; 
but  the  contest  really  lay  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles,  grandson  alike  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian.  The  election  of  Charles  V.  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  rivalry  between 
France  and  &e  house  of  Hapsburg.  Both 
wished  to  secure  the  support  of  England, 
and  Wolsey  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
English  alliance  by  temporising  between  the 
two  powers.  Charles  V.  condescended  to 
visit  Canterbury  for  a  conferonce  with  Henry 
VIII.  Francis  I.  arranged  an  interview  on 
the  plain  of  Ardres,  with  such  magnificence 
that  it  was  known  as  the  *'  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Grold."  But  in  Wolsey's  eyes  the  interests 
of  England  could  be  better  served  by  siding 
with  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, England  saw  its  ally  everywhero  suc- 
cessful. France  retaliated  on  England,  as 
usual,  by  raising  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Duke  of  Albany  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish borders.  He  was,  however,  outg^eneralled 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  in  1523  a  peace 
for  eighteen  years  was  made  with  Scotland. 

In  1523  Henry  VIII.  had  hopes  of  reviving 
the  English  claims  on  the  fVench  throne. 
But  Charles  V.  had  no  wish  to  see  his  ally 
become  too  powerful.  His  object  was  to  use 
the  help  of  England  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  satisfactory  peace  with  France  in  his  own 
interests.  Wolsey  soon  saw  this,  and  the 
alliance  of  Englimd  with  Charles  V.  began 
rapidly  to  cool.  The  complete  success  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525, 
where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  showed 
still  more  clearly  that  England  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  her  ally.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Wolsey  came  round  to  the  French  side,  and  in 
1528  England  declared  war  against  Charles  V. 

During  this  period  Henry  VIII.  was  re- 
garded as  a  gay,  pleasure-loving  king,  am- 
bitious, and  full  of  great  schemes,  which  he 
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could  hold  a  firm  balance  between  contending 

factions.  Under  Henry  YIII.  England  passed 

through  a  great  crisis  without  material  change 

of  the  constitution  either  of  Church  or  State. 

A  great  revolution  was  accomplished  with 

comparative  peace. 

CdUiidav  of  Stnlf  Paper*:  Stow,  CKrontde; 
Holinsbed.  CkronteU ;  Wriotkeslejr,  Chroniel* 
(Camden  SocietT) ;  Cavendish,  Life  of  Woltey ; 
Zftrich  Utlert  (Parker  Society) :  Strym,  Eede- 
aitutieal  Mtntonal* ;  Lord  Herbert  of  Caerbury, 
lAf«  <^  Henry  VI1L:  Focock,  Record*  of  the 
Befonnatitm  ;  Dixon,  Hiet.  of  the  Chnreh  ofEng. ; 
Linsard,  Hiei.  of  Sng. ;  J.  8.  Brewer,  TK«  Reign 
of  Henry  VII t.;  Froude,  Hiet.  of  England  fwn 
ike  Fail  of  WoUey,  [M.  C] 

Kenzy,  Prixcb  op  Wales  (4.  1694,  d. 
1612),  the  eldest  son  of  James  L,  was  a  prince 
of  great  promise.  It  was  for  his  benefit  that 
his  father  wrote  the  manual  of  conduct  en- 
titled,  Basilikon  Doron,  or  The  Royal  Gift,  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
Scots  as  well  as  with  the  English,  and  owinu^ 
to  his  violent  dislike  of  Popery  the  young 
prince  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party 
of  England  ;  and  his  character  and  attain- 
ments offered  high  promise.  He  died  in 
November,  1612,  from  a  fever  probably 
brought  on  by  over-violent  exertions.  The 
suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  unfounded. 

Bacou,  In  Kenricmn,  Principem  WalXim  EvUo- 
mum;  Court  and  Timee  of  Janus  I. ;  Comwollls, 
Life  ofPrinee  Henry  (Somere'e  Trad.  U.);  &  K. 
Qordraer,  Hivi.  of  Eng.,  1603—1642. 

JLBHty,  son  of  Henry  II.  {b.  I  loo,  d. 
1183),  was  manied  at  an  early  ag^  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Louis  VI  I.  of  France. 
His  father  had  destined  him  to  succeed  him 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  while  the 
rest  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  divided 
between  his  other  sons.  In  1170,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  scheme,  the  young  Henry  was 
crowned  king,  and  in  1173  was  re-crowned 
with  his  wife.  Next  year  Henry  If.,  anxious 
to  make  some  proxdsion  for  John,  requested 
his  elder  sons  to  give  up  to  their  brother  some 
few  castles  out  of  their  promised  shares  of  hia 
dominions.  The  young  King  Henry  refused, 
and  joined  the  French  king  in  the  great  con- 
federation he  had  foimed  against  Henry  II. : 
but  the  allies  were  defeated  everywhere,  and 
Henry  was  only  too  glad  to  seek  reconcili- 
ation with  his  father.  But  his  intrigues 
continued  both  against  his  father  and  his 
brother  Richard,  his  whole  aim  being  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  dominion  for  himself. 
In  1183  these  intngues  ended  in  an  open 
revolt  in  which  Henry  and  Geoffrey  were 
ranged  against  Prince  Richard  and  their 
father.  A  miserable  civil  war  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Henry  died  at  Martel. 
Of  his  character  Giraldus  Cambransis  speaks 
in  tenns  of  high  commendation,  which  the 
facts  of  his  life  fail  to  justify. 

Lyttelton,  History  of  Henry  TI, 

Pkixcb  of  Scotland  (d.  1152), 


was  the  son  of  David  I.  Stephen,  cao 
.after  his  coronation,  conferred  cm  him 
the  fiefs  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdi.iu 
which  his  father  repudiated,  and  at  the  Tnat; 
of  Durham,  1139,  added  Northumbriaaswi:!!. 
Henry  led  a  division  of  the  Scottish  annv  at 
the  Battle  of  the  SUndard,  1138.  He  di.i 
June,  1152,  to  the  sorrow  of  aU,  for  we  u»; 
told  by  the  chroniclers,  that  he  vu  t 
brave  and  able  soldier,  and  walked  like  hi> 
father  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  of  tru'ji 
He  married  Ada,  daughter  of  William  ds 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Kenxy  of  Almayne  (&.  1235,  d.  I27ii 

was  the  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  Kin2  <^i 
the  Romans.  In  1263  he  joined  the  birjitf 
against  his  uncle  Henry  III.,  and  was  takt^ 
prisoner  by  the  king,  but  in  the  dril  vat 
which  ensued  he  fought  on  the  royalist  s»i'', 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes.  He  «x< 
afterwards  given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to 
the  barons  K>r  the  performance  of  the  Mise 
of  Lewes,  and  was  by  them  sent  over  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  new  arbitratioD  ly 
Bt.  Louis.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barani  tt 
Evesham,  Henry  received  valuable  gnnta  of 
land,  and  in  1268  accompanied  his  coasiD 
Prince  Edward  on  his  Urusade.  On  bid 
return  he  was  murdered  at  Viterbo  in  Italy 
by  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort. 

Keptarohy,  Thb,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  English  kingdoms  which  existed  (ve- 
\ioua  to  the  time  of  Egbert.  It  has  bets 
used  generally  by  most  of  the  historiani  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  still  a  common  t^ no 
in  historical  text-books.  It  is,  however,  in- 
appropriate, as  the  word  Heptarchy  (f  tto^x^' 
strictly  means  a  government  of  seven  persooi. 
Besides  this,  it  conveys  the  erroneous  idtt 
that  there  were  in  England  from  the  fifth  t« 
the  ninth  centuries,  always  seven  indcpendtn: 
kingdoms.  This  was  very  far  from  the  case : 
there  were  often  more  than  seven  ktngdoct< 
and  more  frequently  fewer ;  but  if  every  state 
which  at  any  time  had  a  king  of  its  ovo 
were  to  be  reckoned,  the  number  of  kingdtktr.« 
would  very  far  exceed  the  number.  Tho* 
writers  who  use  the  term  Heptarchy,  undrr- 
stand  b\*  it  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Su5.^^ 
Kent,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  KortK- 
umbria.  [For  the  whole  subject  see  Asi^u*- 
Saxon  Kinoi>oms.] 

Herat  is  a  city  of  immemorial  antiquit), 
situated  in  Afghanistan  on  the  high  roadfrpa 
India  to  Persia,  and  Centxal  Asia.  Since  th* 
foundation  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  in  ^ 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Herat  has  Ik«3 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  claims  of  Obol. 
and  when  in  1838  the  Persians  attemj^  *^ 
seize  this  city,  the  English  helped  the  pe(^p** 
of  Herat  to  resist  their  enemy,  and  in  li»^* 
compelled  the  Shah  to  recognise  its  indep^a 
dence.  The  Afghans,  under  Sir  Edm-ard  V<!^ 
tinger,  endured  a  famous  siege  which  lasted  t" 
the  English  government  sent  a  measiige  to  th 
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Shah,  infanning  him  that  his  occupation  of 
Herat  would  be  followed  by  war,  whereupon- 
the  Pezaana  raised  the  siege  Sept.  9,  1838. 
Herat  now  forms  part  of  the  Aighan  king- 
dom. 

Sir  W.  Kapier,  Administration  ofScindt, 

Herbert  op  Cherburt,  Lord  Edward 
[h.  1582,  d.  1648),  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and,  after  trayelling  abroad,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Casaubon  and  other  great 
scholars,  serving  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (1615 — 16),  and  visiting  Italy, 
was  appointed  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
(1618).  Seven  yean  later  heretired  into  private 
Life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literal*}'  pursuits. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  ultimately  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  though  at  first  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  Royalist  cause.  Lord  Herbert's  chief 
historical  writings  are  a  History  of  Henry 
VIIL,  an  account  of  the  Expediium  to  the  lale 
«/  Rhe  (in  which  he  defends  Buckingham's 
cxmduct),  and  a  celebrated  Autobiography. 
Lord  Herbert  also  wrote  several  philosophical 
works,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  principles 
of  Deism. 


OP  Lea,  Sidney  Herbert, 
IsT  Lord  (A.  1810,  d,  1861),  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Wiltshire  in  1832,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  In  1 84 1  the  last- 
mentioned  statesman  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralt}*,  from  which  ofiQce  he  was, 
in  1845,  promoted  to  be  Secretary  for  War. 
In  common  with  almost  every  other  member 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  he  changed 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Pro- 
tection, and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
free  trade.  On  Sir  Robert's  death,  Sidney 
Herbert,  in  c-ompany  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
)Ir.  Gladstone,  and  a  few  others,  formed  a 
party  by  themselves  called  "  Peelites." 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  became  Premier, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peelites  took  office, 
aod  Sidney  Herbert  once  more  became 
Secretary  for  War,  but  was  not  altogether 
successful  as  the  head  of  this  department 
It  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War. 
^Vhen  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  made 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  1858  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  introduced  some  important 
reforms.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Mr. 
Herbert's  health  began  to  fail.  He  was 
(ailed  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  1860. 

Eerberty  Sir  Thomas  {b,  1605,  d.  1682), 
^M  a  member  of  the  family  of  Pembroke, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  traveller 
when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  was 
employed  as  commisnry  of  Fairfax's  army, 
and  when  Charles  I.  was  betrayed  by  the 
Scotch,  he  was  made  one  of  the  kin^s  at- 
tendants.   The  ThrenodiM  Carolina,  which  he 


published  in  1678,  gives  a  minute  account  of 
Charles  I.'s  life  during  his  imprisonment.  He 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1660,  but  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  affairs,  devoting  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches. Sir  Thomas  Herbert  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  1634,  and  this  work 
has  been  subsequently  reprinted.  His  account 
of  Charles  I.'s  last  days  was  re-published  in 
1701  and  1813. 

Hereford  first  appears  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Bishop  Putta  settled  (676),  on  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  after  he  was 
obliged  to  leate  Rochester.  Here,  according 
to  Dr.  Bright,  he  may  have  acted  as  a  kind  of 
suffragan  for  Saxulf ,  Bishop  of  Mercia,  though 
we  are  not  to  consider  him  the  first  of  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  bishops  belonging  to  this  see. 
Hereford  was  destroyed  by  Gruffydd,  of  Wales, 
in  1055,  but  was  re-fortified  by  Harold  the 
same  year.  Its  first  charter  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189). 

Hereford,  Thb  Peerages  of.  The  earl- 
dom of  Her^ord  was  held  by  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  the  Conqueror's  Justiciary,  and  by  his 
son  Roger.  In  1140  the  title  was  granted  by 
the  Empress  Matilda  to  Milo  of  Gloucester, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  and  then  to 
the  son  of  his  daughter,  Margery,  wife  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Seven  earls  were 
descended  from  the  Bohun  family,  until  its 
extinction  in  this  branch,  in  1372.  In  1397, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  king,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hereford,  a  title  which  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  In  1550  a 
viscounty  of  the  same  style  was  created  for 
Walter  Devereuz,  who  was  descended  from 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last  earl  of  the 
Bohun  family.  Walter's  son  was  made  Earl 
of  Essex  (1572),  but  in  the  next  generation, 
Robert,  tiie  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at- 
tainted and  beheaded  (1601).  His  son, 
Robert,  was  restored  in  blood  and  honours  in 
1603,  but  died  childless  in  1646,  when  the 
viscounty  of  Herefoi'd  devolved  upon  his 
cousin,  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  in  whose  issue 
it  still  remains. 

Hereford,  Humphrey  de  Bohln,  10th 
Earl  of  (d,  1297),  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title 
and  estates  in  the  year  1275.  His  father  had 
been  a  supporter  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
the  son  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  baro- 
nial party.  This  Earl  of  Hereford  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  headed  the  opposition 
to  Edward  I.'s  demands  in  1297,  and  refused 
to  serve  the  king  abroad.  It  wns  in  vain 
that  Edward  threatened  or  prayed,  the  earl 
and  his  fellow-baron,  Bigod,  stood  their 
ground,  and  when  the  Council  broke  up 
raised  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  to 
prevent  the  king  from  seizing  the  wool  or 
collecting  money.  This  contest  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  De  Tallagio  non 
eoneedendo.     Dr.  Stubbs  considers  that  Here- 
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ford's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  not  dic- 
tated by  any  strongly  disinterested  motive, 
but  actuated  by  revenge  for  his  imprison- 
ment in  1292. 

Karefbrdp  Huuph&by  db  Bohun,  Utu 
Eahl  of  {d,  1S21),  was  the  son  of  the 
tenth  earl,  and  married  Elizabeth,  the  seventh 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  in  1310.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  earls 
in  Uie  permanent  Council  of  1318.  In  1321 
he  was  forbidden  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
aggrieved  lords,  at  which  he  meditated  ex- 
posing his  wrongs.  His  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  the  power  of  the  Despencers,  who 
were  threatening  his  influence  on  the  Welsh 
Marches.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  Despencers  in  Parliament, 
and  was  formally  panioned  for  the  part  he 
took  in  these  proceedings.  Next  year  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge 
(1322). 

Kerasy^  Lsotslation  concerning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  heresy  was  a 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  sus- 
i)ected  heretic  was  summoned  before  the 
bishop*s  court,  was  examined  concerning  his 
opinions,  and  was  required  to  submit  to  the 
parental  jurisdiction  of  his  ecclesiastical 
father.  If  convicted,  he  submitted,  did 
penance,  corifessod  his  errors,  and  amended 
his  ways.  The  common  law,  in  early  times, 
took  cognisance  of  heresy,  but  probably  only 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  contumacious 
to  their  bishop,  or  relapsed  after  submission. 
Herosv  was  a  subiect  of  inquest  at  the 
sheriffs*  toum,  and  the  punishment  of  avowed 
unbelief  was  burning.  But  in  early  times 
there  were  very  few  cases  of  heresy,  and  it 
did  not  cause  any  serious  trouble  till  the  rise 
of  LoUardy.  In  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
heresy  is  noted,  but  heretics  are  treated  with 
a  leniency  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
legislation  of  later  times.  The  Lollard 
preachers  refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  the 
bishops  summoning  them  to  answer  for  their 
opinions.  In  1 382  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing that  commissions  should  be  directed  to  the 
sheriffs  to  arrest  persons  certified  by  the  bishops 
to  be  heretics,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison 
until  they  satisfied  the  Church.  Archbishop 
Courtenay  drew  up  a  series  of  fourteen  pro- 
positions which  were  condemned  as  heretical. 
The  king,  by  ro}'al  letter,  empowered  the  bishops 
to  imprison  all  who  maintained  the  condemned 
propositions.  The  chief  Lollard  teachers  in 
Oxford  were  tried,  and  made  submission. 
But  in  the  Parliament  of  1383  the  Commons 
petitioned  against  the  statute  as  not  having 
received  their  consent.  Though  the  statute 
was  not  repealed,  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken  under  it,  though  in  1391  Archbishop 
Arundel  proceeded  under  the  royal  letters  of 
1382. 


The  spread  of  LoUardy  was,  however,  t 
source  of  political  as  well  as  ecdesiMttcd 
discontent,  and  in  1401  a  severely  reprefsiTe 
statute  was  passed,  J)e  Baretieo  C&mkarn^  [1 
Henry  IV.,  c  15).  By  this  Act  the  bishi^ 
was  empowered  to  anest  and  imprison  a 
heretic;  he  was  bound  to  tr>'  him  within  tfaiee 
months ;  he  had  power  to  imprison  or  fine  him, 
if  he  were  convicted ;  if  he  refused  to  abjim. 
he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  sherifl  sui 
publicly  burned.  During  the  session  in  vhidi 
this  Act  was  passed,  a  Lollard  teacher,  Wil- 
liam Sawtre,  was  burned  by  the  king^s  writ 
Even  the  powers  given  by  this  statute  were  out 
found  sufficient,  and  in  1406  the  Commots 
petitioned  the  king  to  enact  that  all  officers 
of  the  crown  should  make  inquest  for  heretii'S 
and  present  them  for  trial  before  ParliaineuL 
Though  the  king  gave  his  consent,  nothing 
was  done;  possibly  the  archbishop  objected 
to  the  confusion  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdictions.  But  the  principle  contained  is 
this  petition  was  turned  into  a  statute  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414.  This  statute  expacded 
the  law  of  1401,  and  provided  fuith^  that  all 
justices  should  inquire  after  heretics,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  ordinaries  to  be  tnad  ty 
the  spiritual  court.  Heresy  was  now  suide 
an  ofcence  against  the  common  law ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  not  merely  used  to  support 
the  spiritual  power,  but  had  the  duty  of 
initiating  proceedings  against  offenden.  This 
statute  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  sup* 
press  LoUardy.  The  number  of  trials,  bo«* 
ever,  under  all  these  statutes  was  not 
numerous,  and  the  executions  were  few. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Reiormatioo 
movement,  heresy  again  became  a  crime,  suvi 
the  use  of  the  old  statutes  was  re%<ived.  The 
executions  for  opinion  during  the  sixtieth 
century  were  carried  out  by  virtue  of  them^ 
and  the  legislation  of  that  period  was  <t>D« 
cemed  rather  with  determining  what  «'&£ 
heresy  than  bow  heretics  were  to  be  tried  and 
punished.  By  a  statute  of  1633  ofteLi^ 
against  the  see  of  Rome  were  declined  not 
to  be  heresy.  In  1639  the  Bill  of  the  i^ix 
Articles  declared  what  opinions  were  bt<rt> 
tical.  We  need  not  follow  the  \*ariBt)ani  to 
this  definition  during  the  two  succeeding 
reigns.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in 
1559,  former  statutes  were  repealed.  HerrA 
as  a  simple  offence  was  >*iaited  by  spintoftl 
punishment  in  a  spiritual  court;  conttuna- 
cious  or  relapsed  heretics,  after  conviction  ly 
a  pro^nncial  synod,  were  handed  o^*er  to  ti» 
secular  arm  to  bo  burned.  At  the  same  tisK 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  such  optnioos  *^ 
were  contrary  to  (1)  canonical  scnpture,  (•' 
the  four  general  councils,  (3)  future  declan- 
tions  of  Parliament  with  the  assent  of  Cio- 
vocation.  Still  Anabaptists  were  bumt 
imder  Eli»beth,  and  Arians  under  Jamei  1- 
The  punishment  of  death  for  heresy  ▼» 
abolished  imder  Charles  II.  in  1677,  and  thf 
heretic   was   subject   only   to    ecclesissticu 
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correctton  "pro  aalute  azumflB.'*  An  Act  of 
1698  made  apootacy  or  denial  of  Christianity 
an  offence  liable  to  imprisonment. 

Stabbs,  Cotui.  Hitt.,  yoL  iii.;  Repwt  of  Sode- 
tioMtital  C&wrU  Conanunpn,  Appeudix:  Black- 

Kereioga  (lit.,  the  army  leader)  was 
the  Anglo-baxon  title  given  originally  to 
the  commander  of  the  army;  but  in  later 
timee  it  seems  (like  its  Latin  equivalent 
''  dux  ")  to  have  become  hereditary,  and  was 
sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the  titles 
of  "ealdorman"  and  *'earl."  Ueretoga  is 
the  word  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
to  describe  Hengest  and  Uorsa;  whereas 
Cerdic  and  Cynric  are  called  **  ealdormen." 

See  An^iUy-SoJum  ChromicU,  in  the  BoUs  Series, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  21  and  24. 


{d.  eirea  1073),  called  the 
Wake,  was  the  eon  of  Leofnc,  Lord  of 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  seems  to  have 
fled  frem  the  country  for  some  time  alter  the 
Conquest,  but  had  returned  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1070.  Sound  him 
were  soon  gathered  the  bravest  and  most  reso- 
lute of  thfi  EngUsh  outlaws.  Bishop  Ethelwine, 
of  Durham,  Siward,  and  even  £arl  Morcar. 
Hereward's  first  recorded  exploit  was  the 
plunder  of  the  monastery  at  Ely,  which  had 
just  received  a  new  Norman  abbot,  Turold, 
from  Jklalmesbury.  The  fame  of  his  courage 
was  now  spread  abroad,  and  we  read  of  an 
unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  men  of  Berk- 
shire to  join  his  camp.  William  there- 
fore determined  to  crush,  in  person,  a 
rebellion  which  was  assuming  such  large  pro- 
portions. Fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and 
forced  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  to 
rield  (1071),  but  Hereward  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers broke  through  the  enemies*  ranks  and 
escaped.  Legend  asserted  that  he  long  con- 
tinued his  predatory  incursions  against  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  and  that  he  was  in  later 
times  reconciled  to  William  by  the  offices  of 
his  wife  JElfthryth.  According  to  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  William  took  him  over  to  help  in 
the  reduction  of  Maine  when  that  province 
revolted  in  1073. 

Freeman,  Korman  Conq^oMA,  vol.  Sv. 

Koriot  (a  word  derived  from  the 
An^^o-Soxon  Here-geat,  war-gear)  was  the 
right  of  the  lord  on  the  death  3l  his  tenant  to 
seize  either  the  best  beast  or  the  best  chattel 
of  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  originated  from  the  &ct 
that  the  lord  used  to  lend  his  vassal  horse 
and  armour  for  life,  which  on  the  tenant's 
death  reverted  to  the  lord.  The  custom  is  by 
some  held  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Danes,  and  continues  down  to  the 
present  day  on  copyhold  land,  though  either 
the  lord  or  the  tenant  can  compel  the  extin- 
gnishment  of  the  right.    Heriot  differs  from 


Relief,  as  it  is  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  last 
tenant,  not  by  the  heir. 

Kermitage  Casile,  in  Roxburghshire, 
is  the  place  where  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
was  starved  to  death  by  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  (1342).  In  Jan.,  1347,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English.  In  later  years  it 
passed  from  the  ^nds  of  the  Douglases  to 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  visited  there 
by  Queen  Mary,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  border  fray,  1561. 


,,  John  Maxwell,  Lord  {d, 
1583),  though  at  first  an  adherent  of  the 
Lords  of  Congregation,  became  a  supporter 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  warned 
in  solemn  terms  against  marrying  Bothwell. 
On  the  queen's  escape  from  Lochleven, 
Herries  joined  her  at  Hamilton,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Fleming,  was  sent  as  her  am- 
bassador to  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  acted 
as  one  of  her  commissioners  at  the  inquiry  of 
York.  He  was  accused  of  aiding  the  Hamil- 
tons  against  the  Regent  Murray,  but  obtained 
an  indemnity.  Lord  Herries  was  a  subtle 
diplomatist,  and  no  mean  rival  to  such  men  as 
Lethington  and  Cecil. 


_  I,  Thb  Battle  op  (Feb.  12, 
1429),  was  fought  near  Rouvrai  between 
the  English  and  the  French.  The  English 
had  been  besieging  the  town  of  Orleans 
since  the  summer  of  the  year  1428,  and  8ir 
John  Fastolf  was  commissioned  to  conduct  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
English  army.  The  French  made  an  effort 
to  prevent  its  arrival  at  the  besiegers'  camp, 
and  attacked  Sir  John,  who  had  only  1,700 
men  under  him,  with  very  superior  numbers. 
Sir  John,  however,  entrenched  his  men 
behind  the  waggons,  and  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  enemy,  finishing  their  confusion  by 
ordering  a  charge  when  he  perceived  that 
his  opponents  were  disorganised.  This 
success  seemed  to  have  rendered  the  fall  of 
Orleans  almost  unavoidable ;  and,  indeed, 
the  town  must  soon  have  surrendered  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  Battle  of  Herrings  was  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  provisions 
convoyed  by  the  English  troops  consisted  of 
salted  fish  for  the  use  of  the  besiegers. 

Hertford  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  held  there  as  early  as 
the  year  673.  It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
numerous  castles  founded  by  Edward  the 
Elder  in  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  centur)-. 
The  castle  was  reconstructed  and  fortified 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  held  out  for 
Henry  II T.  in  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  and 
was  captured  by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  Dec, 
1216.  The  castle  and  earldom  of  Hertford 
were  conferred  on  John  of  Gaunt  in  1345. 

Kertfbrdp  Edward  Setmouk,  2xd  Earl 
OF  {d,  1621),  was  the  son  of  the   Duke  of 
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Somerset,  Protector  of  England.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  the  earldom  was  revived 
in  his  favour  (1559).  Shortly  afterwards 
(1561)  Hertford  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
and  fined  £15,000  for  having  secretly  married 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  was  regarded 
by  Elizabeth  as  a  possible  dangerous  rival. 
Archbishop  Parker  declared  their  union 
illegal,  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  Hertford 
underwent  a  long  imprisonment,  and  con- 
tinued in  obscurity  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 
He  was  afterwards  married  again,  aod  lived 
to  extreme  old  age. 


W,  JoHK,  Lord  (b.  1696,  d,  1743), 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1723.  During  the  greater  TOirt  of 
his  career  he  was  a  supporter  of  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole.  In  1731  he  fought  a  duel  with 
Pulteney,  on  account  of  a  libel  against  himself 
which  Pulteney  refused  todisavow.  Both  com- 
batants were  ^ghtlv  wounded.  In  1740  he 
was  r.ppointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  against  the 
wish  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  we  find 
him  subsequently  intriguing  with  Pulteney 
and  Chesterfield  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  1743  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  speech 
a^nst  the  Gin  Act.  Lord  Hervoy  left  be- 
hind him  certain  memoirs  of  his  own  time, 
which  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat. 
He  had  the  mi^ortune  to  offend  Pope,  who 
has  handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sporus  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Satires, 

Lord  Hervey*s  Memoin  of  the  Reign  ofQwrge  IL 
were  first  published  bj  Mx.  J.  W.  Croker  inl84& 


I.,  in  Northumberland,  was  the 
site  of  a  great  abbey  founded  by  Wilfrid  in 
674.  Pour  or  five  years  later  he  instituted  it 
a  bi&opric.  In  875,  however,  the  town  and 
abbey  were  sacked  and  burned  by  the  North- 
men, and  in  883  the  diocese  was  annexed  to 
Lindisfame. 

Kezham,  The  Battlb  op  (May  15, 
1464),  was  fought  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses  soon  i3ter  the  battle  of  Hodgelcy 
Moor,  by  Montague  against  Somerset  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Lancastrians.  I'he  latter  were 
totally  defeated  and  Somerset  slain.  Henry 
IV.  found  a  refuge  in  Lancashire,  while  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  fled  to  Flanders. 


L,  John  op  (Jl.  twelfth  century), 

was  the  author  of  the  Continuation  to  the  History 

of  Simeon  of  Durham.  This  continuation  extends 

from  1130  to  1154,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 

mere  compilation.    From  the  year  1 139  to  the 

end  it  is,  however,  much  fuller,  and  is  specially 

valuable  for  Northern  transactions,  though  it 

is   not  free  from    chronological  errors.     It 

seems  to  have  been    compiled  towards  the 

close  of  the  twelfth  century.    John  was  Prior 

of   Hexham,  but  beyond  this  fact  nothing 

seems  to  be  known  of  his  life. 

John  of  Hexham's  Con<ifiuaKon  is  published 
in  Twjsdea's  Beee:m  SortytorM. 


Keylin,  Petbb  (6.  1600,  d.  1662),  iru 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  recommend^  br 
Laud  for  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  king. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  stripped  of  hi^ 
property  and  forced  to  hide  himself,  b 
his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  on  the  Hestoration  he  was  restored 
to  his  benefices.  Dr.  Heylin's  chief  his- 
torical work  is  entitled  Cypriamtt  An^l^- 
eattue  :  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  . . .  i/ 
Arehbxshop  Laud,  This  is  very  valuable  far 
the  account  it  gives  us  of  Laud  and  d 
the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Heylin  was  also  the  author  of  A  Short  Vine  if 
the  Life  of  Charles  /.,  A  History  of  7itA«s,  J 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  A  History  oj  tU 
lieformation  in  England,  A  History  of  the  SsK 
bath,  and  A  Help  to  English  History,  n- 
published  in  1773. 


Sir  Michasl  Edwikd 
(1837),  was  Parliamentary  Secretarr  to  tbt* 
Poor  law  Board  from  February  till  Decem- 
ber, 1868.  In  February,  1874,  Sir  M.  Hicb- 
Beach  took  office  under  Mr.  DiszBeli  as  Oiit-f 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

TTlflagft  was  a  tax  anciently  paid  to  tb^ 
king  for  every  hide  of  land.  Bracton  reckons 
it  with  carucage  as  an  extraoidinary 
imposition,  and  not  as  a  regular  service  cr 
custom.  Under  Etholred  the  Unready  (994) 
the  land  was  taxed  bv  hidea  at  the  timeoif 
the  Banish  invasion,  eight  hides  famishing  a 
man  in  full  armour,  and  every  three  hundred 
hides  a  ship.    [Hide.] 

Kidey  Thb,  was  originally  the  extent 
of  land  allotted  for  the  support  of  ooe 
family.  The  size  of  the  hide  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  given  rise  to  the  nuvt 
various  conjectures.  Kemble  haa  assigned  it 
thirty-three  acres,  whereas  Grimm  givei  tbf^ 
corresponding  German  huda,  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres.  But  in  later  times  the  hide  ▼&^ 
reckoned  at  120  acres.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  sug- 
gested that  the  different  sizes  assigned  to  i^^. 
hide  mav  be  due  to  a  confusion  between  a 
man's  ^are  in  each  one  of  four  comsKm 
fields  and  in  the  total,  which  would,  of  cooite. 
vary  from  one  to  four,  or  from.  30  acres  t«> 
120;  but  he  adds  the  warning  that  this  i* 
not  by  any  means  a  full  explanation,  and 
that  regard  must  be  had  to  local  custom. 
Under  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rale,  when 
division  into  knights'  fees  seem  to  )ut*' 
become  more  and  more  paramount,  it  it 
difficult  to  discover  that  they  bore  any  fixed 
proportion  to  the  hide.  In  the  Liber  y^ 
de  Seaceario,  the  size  of  the  kni^t*s  fee  varir< 
from  two  and  a  half  hides  to  six  hides.  Other 
authorities  have  reckoned  it  as  equivalent  tv 
eight,  but  probably  it  bore  no  dii^  relsti<*Q 
to  the  extent  of  land,  but  rather  to  its  valtK*- 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  hide  was  used  sis 
unit  for  rating  and  for  estimation  of  a  man'* 
social  and  political  standing.  The  freenuoi 
with  tfve  hides  and  a  borh-geat  seat  nmked 
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Hi  a  thegn ;  the  freeman  with  forty  hides  as 
aneori 

Dialomu  ds  Seaeeairio  in  Sdeet  Chartera ;  Stnbbe, 
C(mA,  Hid. ;  Kemble,  Sojrona  in  England, 

Sigden,  Ralph  {d.  1364),  a  monk  of  St. 

Werbargh^B,  Chester,  was  the  author  of  a 

work    entitled    Folyehranieon^    a    universal 

history  and  geography,  divided  into  seven 

books.    It  is  of  no  gp*cat  value  as  an  original 

authority,  but  as  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  "  its  real 

interest  He8  in  the  view  it  affords  of  the 

historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  know- 

IMge  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.*'    It 

was  translated  into  English  by  John  Trevisa, 

near  of   Berkeley,  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign, 

and  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  issued  by 

Caxton   (1480].     Two  years  later  the  same 

printer  broognt  out  an  edition  of  Trevisa's 

translation. 

The  Fulyehronieon  has  been  pnblisbed  in  the 
Bolli  Seriea  with  Trevka's  translation. 


Sigli  Clmxoli.  This  term  first  appears 
about  1703  to  designate  that  party  in  Eng- 
land which  demanded  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  the  passing 
of  such  additional  measures  as  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill ;  it  was,  in  fact,  practically 
synonymoos  with  Tory.  In  more  modem 
times,  however,  it  is  only  used  to  denote  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  hold 
certain  doctrines,  and  the  name  has  by  analogy 
been  given  to  the  party  associated  with  similar 
doctrines  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
the  more  zealous  clergy,  were  Calvinist  in 
theology.  Episcopacy  was  defended  as  a 
matter  of  ex^sdiency;  conformity  was  only 
enforced  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  because  it 
was  part  of  the  established  law.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign,  a  party  arose  among  the 
younger  clergy,  who  **  met  Calvinism  by  the 
assertion  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  for 
the  Presln'terian  polity  by  claiming  a  divine 
right  for  Episcopacy.  They  asserted  against 
the  individualism  of  the  Puritan  theology  and 
worship,  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace,  of 
the  power  of  absolution,  of  the  authoritative 
ritual  of  the  Church."  (Dr.  Barry.)  Of  this 
M'hool  the  most  important  writer  was  Bishop 
Andiewee  (1665 — 1626),  the  most  active  prac- 
tical leader.  Laud  (1573—1645).  It  did  not 
become  prominent  till  the  later  years  of 
James  I.    That  king,  though  a  firm  supporter 

f  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  established  ecclesi- 
AKtical  system,  was  of  distinctly  Calvinist 
ivmpathies.  But  his  love  of  order  tended  to 
make  him  favour  the  growing  party  ;  and  in 
1616,  Inud,  its  leader  at  Oxford',  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  irregularities  in  the  cathedral 
worship,  which  the  Calvinist  bishop  of  that 
see  had  allowed.  He  at  once  caused  the 
communion  table  to  be  removed  from  the 
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middle  of  the  choir  to  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  placed  "altarwise."     But  his 
example  was  not  largely  followed ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1622  that  Laud  gained  much  political 
power.    In  that  year  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
discussion   with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  on    the 
relative  claims  of  the  English  and  Roman 
CQiurches,  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  the 
conversion  to  Rome  of  Buckingham's  mother. 
His  ability  then  secured  for  him  considerable 
influence  over  Buckingham,  and   access  to 
Prince  Charles,  to  whom,  upon  his  accession, 
he  became  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.   The  new  teaching  rapidly  spread;  in 
its  protest  against  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
Calvinism  on  predestination,  it  resembled,  and 
was  doubtless  influenced  by,  the  Arminianism 
of  Holland;  so  that,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests, the  term  Arminian  was  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  the  party.     In  1624 
a  reply  by  one  of  them  (Montague)  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  pamphlet,  wherein  he  had 
denied  that  the  popular  Calvinist  doctrines 
were  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  Com- 
mons.  Montague,  however,  gained  the  king's 
sympathy,  ana  wrote  a  second  book,  Appello 
CeBsarem,  to  explain  the  same  principles.   The 
movement  represented   by   Montague   was, 
however,  almost  entirely  a  learned  movement ; 
it  had  little  hold  upon  the  country  gentry  or 
town  traders,  and  irritated  them  by  exalting 
the  royal  prerogative.    In  1625  the  Commons 
attacked  the  second  book,  and  Montague  was 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  the  custod^^  of 
the  Sergeant.    But  Charles  was  now  king, 
and  Laud  was  supreme  in  Church  matters. 
Laud  was  reqnestea  to  draw  up  a  list  of  or- 
thodox and  Puritan  clergy,  that  preferment 
might  be  reserved  for  the  former;  and  in 
1628  Montagfue  became  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  lAud  himself  Bishop  of  London.    In  the 
previous  year.  Dr.  Cozins  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  queen's  attendants  a  book  of 
devotions,  which  gave  to  the  new  teaching  an 
expression  startling  to  the  ordinary  English- 
man of  the  time ;  and  the  declaration  prefixed 
to  the  Articles  in  1629,  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  controversy,  still  further 
annoyed  the  Puritan  clergy.    In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628 — 29  the  storm  broke,  and  one  of 
the  celebrated  three  resolutions  of  1629  was 
to  the  effect  that  *'  whosoever  shall  bring  in 
innovation  in  religion,  or   seek   to    extend 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a 
capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  the  com- 
monwealth."    Undeterred  by  this  expression 
of  national  feeling.  Laud,  now  archbishop, 
revived  in  1634  the  disused  right  of  metro- 
political   visitation,   and  everywhere  caused 
the  communion  table  to  be  removed  to  the 
east  end,  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  king 
in  Privy  Council,  which  was  of  more  than 
doubtful   legality.      Laud's    action    aroused 
bitter  opposition  among  the  clerg}',  and  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  almort 
oom^etely  removed  from  &e  Engliah  Church 
the  Puritan  element ;  at  the  same  time  the 
country  gentry  rallied  round  the  Church,  and 
Anglo-Catholic  teaching  no  longer  met  with 
the  opposition  it  had  encountexiad  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century*.  But  as  the  Church  had 
identified  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
the  main  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  to 
William  III. ;  eight  bishops  and  400  clergy 
preferred  to  suffer  deprivation,  and  created 
the  nonjuring  schism.  But  though  the 
Church  was  thus  weakened,  legitimist  feeling, 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
revived  under  Anne,  who  was  known  to 
favour  the  Tories  and  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  Old  Pretender.  A  bitter  warfare 
of  woids  began  between  High  and  Low 
Church,  the  mtter  term  meaning  the  Whig 
clergy,  most  of  them  Latitudiniman,  with  a 
few  Calvinists.  Swift  declares,  *'  our  State 
parties,  the  more  to  inflame  their  passions, 
have  mixed  religious  and  civil  animosities 
together,  borrowing  both  their  appellations 
from  the  Church,  with  the  addition  of  *  Uigh ' 
and  <Low,'  how  little  soever  the  disputes 
relate  to  these  terms."  The  tide  quickly  rose ; 
in  1705  Hoadley,  preaching  against  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  was  condemned  by 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation;  and  in 
1710,  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  for  his 
sermon  on  non-resistance,  brought  about  the 
victory  of  the  Tory — •.*.,  the  High  Church 
party.  Their  period  of  power  (1710 — 14) 
was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the  Occasional 
Conformity  and  Schism  Acts,  by  the  building 
of  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  by  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Regiam  Donum 
from  the  Irish  Presbj'terians.  But  the  poli- 
tical ill-success  of  Tories  and  Jacobites  re- 
acted on  the  Church,  and  when  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  1717,  and  not  again  allowed 
to  meet,  the  clergy'  were  unable  to  create  any 
popular  movement  in  their  favour.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  were  Whig  and 
Low — i  e.f  Latitudinarian,  while  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  were  Tory  and  High.  But  the  old 
doctrinal  questions  ceased  to  be  discussed; 
popular  preaching  concerned  itself  with  mo- 
rality, and  theological  controversy  touched 
rather  the  foundation  of  Christianity  than 
its  superstructure.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  G^rge  1 11.^8  reign,  however,  the  Puritan 
remnant  in  the  Church  were  roused  to  fresh 
life  by  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  Evange- 
lical party  had  gained  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  English  Church. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Tractarian  movement  began  at  Oxford  in 
1833.  It  WHS  thought  by  several  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
threatened  bv  the  Whigs  ^it  was  the  year  of 
the  suppression  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics)  was 


to  fall  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  Beventeentk 
century  Engliah  divines.  The  "real  founder'* 
of  this  party,  according  to  Dr.  Blunt  (see 
article  on  High  Church  in  Diet,  of  SeeU  mrd 
Schools  of  I'Aoufht)  was  Hugh  James  Bose, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  John  Henry  Xewmaa, 
John  Koble,  Edward  Bouverie  Puaey,  HumsII 
Froude,  William  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
These  commenced  the  series  of  TraeUf&r  the 
Titnet,  which  brought  about  a  rapid  incTebs 
of  their  numbers,  and  excited  the  fiercest 
opposition.  In  1841,  the  Xemorutram*  pf 
lour  Tutort  ^including  A.  C.  Tait,  aftenrardk 
archbishop)  led  to  the  condemnation  by  thv 
Hebdomadal  Council  of  Newman*s  Tract  Ku. 
90.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Ward  waa  censured 
for  a  treatise  by  Convocation,  though  the 
proctors  prevented  Newman's  name  being  in- 
cluded. In  1845  Newman  joined  the  Roman 
Church.  In  spite  of  this  ana  other  secessions, 
the  party  contmued  to  spread.  In  the  Deniarai 
case  (1856)  a  sentence  of  deprivation  pro- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Sumner  upon  a  cler- 
gyman for  certain  teaching  as  to  the  Eucharist, 
was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Priv^  Council,  though  on  technical  grounds : 
and  m  the  Bennett  case  (1872),  high  sacra- 
mental teaching  was  distinctly  declared  per- 
missible.. The  revival  of  Anglo-Catholic 
doctrine  had  been  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
interest  in  archieolog)',  and  by  improved 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  under  the  infioienoe 
of  Pugin  and  Scott.  In  recent  years  also,  a 
group  of  '*  Ritaalisto  *'  has  arisen  amoni^  Uie 
younger  clergy,  who  desire  the  restoration  of 
many  pre-EUzabethan  usages;  the  disputes 
to  whidi  this  has  given  rise  have  led  to  pro- 
longed litigation,  which  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  of  1874  was  in  vain  pasaed 
to  prevent.    [Chuuch  op  Enolakd.] 

Ikr  tihe  best  ftoooant  ol  the  sevsniMnth  oem- 
tory  moTement  will  be  foand  in  OaxditMr,  RiaL 
Sng^  190S^164i.  See  also  Blnnt,  BM/ormmHtm 
of  ChuTck  of  fnyland,  iL  ;  Church  on  Attixwtm 
in  Jfoseert  m  Atg.  Tk«olooy;  Moxlejr  od  LanAr 
in  hii  Aaayt.  The  most  charaeteristie  wriciaf* 
of  the  time  are  Montane,  J^fpMo 


(1625) ;  Pxynne,  Survty  of  Mr,  CoiiiM  His  own- 
%ng  d«votiovu  (1028) ;  Herlln,  OmI  from  tko  JOtar, 
replied  to  in  Williams,  HiOy  lVi6l«,  ITotu,  a4 
Thing  (1687) ;  Land,  Diary ;  nrnne,  C«iit«rb«iyf 
Doom  f  164d).  For  the  eighteenth  ceataiy.  Me 
Macaulay,  Leoky,  and  Abbey  and  <>Tertoiw 
Eng,  Chwrth  of  EighXoefdh  Century.  For  tbe 
nineteentb,  J.  A.  Fronda,  Th«  Qr/ord  Co«»i«r> 
R^ormaXion.  in  Shovi  Sbtdin,  4  aer. ;  Tracts  )^r 
eh«  Tim—  (1838—1841);  Palmer,  Narratiw  cf 
EtmU  (1813) ;  Waid,  Id«ol  of  a  Ckri^tian  CKarrk 
(1844):  Newman,  Apoiogia  0»*>);  Colendfv, 
Mttnovr  of  KMo  (1869) ;  Aahwell  and  Wabef^ 
foroe,  Li/s  of  BUhop  WiOmforet ;  Vosley. 
Reminiaeenou  t^  OriA  ;  Stanley,  JSnaye  on  Cikvn\ 
oii4  Slots.  [W.J.  A.] 

High  Court  of  Justiee.  [CharlbsL; 
Kbbbllion,  Tkb  Great.] 

High  Court  of  Jiuitioe>TRB  (IrelandV 
was  established  in  1652  at  Kilkenny,  from 
which  place  it  went  on  circuit.  It  was  in- 
tended that  it  should  try  all  Catholics  who 
had  shed  Protestant  hlood,  otherwise  than  ia 
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open  battle,  since  1641.  Donellan,  a  native, 
was  president,  fieynolds  and  Cook  were  bis 
assenoTs.  Altogether  some  200  persons  were 
convicted,  among  them  Sir  Phelim  O'NeiL 

High  TvMMon.    [Trbason.] 

HigUaads,  The,  of  Scotland,  in  a 
strictly  geographical  sense,  seem  to  commence 
in  the  sonth  near  Loch  Lomond,  and  thence  to 
be  separated  from  the  Lowlands  by  the  great 
valley  of  Strathmore.  But,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  the  word  must  be  considered  to 
embrace  the  Celtic-speaking  part  of  Scotland. 
In  the  eighth  century  there  appear  to  have 
been  seven  provinces,  each  of  which  was  ruled 
over  by  its  own  riy  or  king,  who  had  a  sub- 
king  dependent  on  him.  The  names  of  these 
provinces  (with  the  sub-provinces  also),  so  far 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  were  (1)  Angus 
and  Meams,  (2)  Atholeand  Gowrie,  (3)  Strath- 
earn  and  Menteith,  (4)  Fife,  (5)  Mar  and 
Buchan,  (6)  Moiay  and  Boss,  (7)  Caithness. 
The  four  first  of  these  seven  provinces, 
according  to  Mr.  Skene,  formed  the  kkigdom 
of  the  Southern  Scots,  and  the  town  of 
Scone  waa  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom,  and  of  the  ardri,  or  head-king,  of 
ail  these  four  provinces,  with  possibly  some 
authority  over  the  northern  three  also. 
Under  the  kings  of  Alban  and  of  Scotia  (889 — 
1092),  we  have  still  seven  provinces  bearing 
more  or  less  relation  to  the  earlier  seven,  but 
apparently  more  regulated  by  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  country  than  was  the 
case  in  earlier  times.  At  this  period  these 
great  provinces  are  no  longer  ruled  by  kings 
and  Bub-kuigs,  but  each  has  its  own  mor- 
moer,  or  great  steward,  though  the  Mormaer 
of  Moray  is  still  sometimes  styled  by  his 
old  title  ri.  Meanwhile,  in  the  extreme 
north,  Harold  Harfagr  had,  about  the  year 
8S9,  given  the  Orkneys  to  Jarl  Sigurd  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway  ;  and  the 
new  jail  seems  to  have  overrun  Caithness 
and  Moray  and  Boss.  Moray  and  Boss  seem 
still  to  have  preserved  their  native  mormaer 
or  ri ;  but  Caithness  apparentlv  passed  over 
to  Norse  rule  entirely.  By  about  the  year 
969,  the  Earls  of  Orlmey  had  conquered  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Spey,  and  would 
probably  have  acknowledged  the  King  of 
Korway  as  their  overlord,  if  anyone.  But 
vhen  Sigurd  of  Orkney  was  cuain  at  the 
l»ttle  of  Clontarf  (1014)— the  great  battle 
^•1  ween  the  Celtic  and  the  Norse  races — while 
the  Orkney  Isles  passed  to  his  elder  sons, 
to  be  held  of  the  King  of  Norway,  we  read 
that  his  younger  son,  Thorfinn,  was  sent  to 
Malfolm*s  court,  and  there  invested  with  the 
jarldoms  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  But 
Moray  and  Boas  now  fell  off  from  both  Norse 
^d  Scotch  dependency,  and  were  rukd  by 
their  own  ri,  Finleikr.  In  1031  we  read 
^  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU  that  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  became  the  man  of 
(^ute;    and    likewise    two   other    kings, 


Maelbaethe  and  lehmarc.  This  Maelbaethe, 
or  Macbeth,  has  been  identified  with  Macbeth 
the  son  of  Finleikr,  Bi  of  Moray;  while 
lehmaro  is  considered  to  have  been  the  Bi  of 
Argyle.  By  the  time  of  Dimcan^s  accession 
(1034)  Thorfinn  had  united  the  Orknevs  to 
his  original  jarldom  of  Caithness,  and  the 
Scotch  king  attempted  to  confer  the  latter 
province  on  his  nephew  Moddon,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  support  his  right  by  arms. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Macbeth,  the 
Mormaer  or  Bi  of  Caithness,  deserted,  and 
perhaps  murdered  the  Scotch  king  (1040). 
Scotluid  was  now  divided  between  Thorfinn 
and  Macbeth.  It  was  probably  on  the 
death  of  Thorfinn  (eirca  1057)  that  Dun- 
can's son,  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  able  to 
drive  back  Macbeth.  About  the  same  time 
the  other  earldoms  of  Thorfinn,  with  the 
exception  of  Caithness,  seem  to  have  been 
recovered  by  their  native  mormaers  or  kings, 
subject  probably  to  vague  claims  on  the  part 
of  Malcolm  as  ardri.  It  is  during  the  years 
1107  and  1124,  when  Malcolm's  son  Alexander 
was  reigning  over  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth,  that  we  come  across  the 
first  mention  of  the  seven  earls — four  of 
whom  certainly,  and  probably  all  seven, 
represented  the  old  mormaers  who,  having 
lost  their  original  title  of  ri,  were  now 
changing  their  later  one  for  the  Latin  comet. 
The  Counts  of  Athole,  Stratheam,  Mar,  and 
Buchan,  by  their  territorial  designations  point 
back  clearly  to  the  earlier  Celtic  ri,  and 
indeed  can  be  fitfully  traced  backwards  across 
the  intervening  centuries  under  the  middle 
designation  of  mormaer ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Mormaer  of  Mar,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  During  the  rei^  of  David 
I.  (1124 — 1163)  Moray,  which  rose  in  rebellion 
under  its  mormaer,  Angus,  was  far  more 
firmly  than  ever  united  to  the  Scotch  crown, 
and  its  people  seem  to  have  formed  a  division 
by  themselves  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
But,  though  the  native  rulers  of  Moray  may 
have  come  to  an  end  with  Angus,  the  district 
rose  in  rebellion  once  more  during  the  reign 
of  David's  grandson  Malcolm  ^1153 — 1165). 
In  1160,  after  the  revolt  of  uie  six  earls, 
Malcolm  is  said  to  have  removed  the  men  of 
Moray  from  their  own  seats,  and  "installed 
therem  his  own  peaceful  people."  Boss  was 
thoroughly  subdued  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1179,  though  an  attompt  was  made  a  few 
years  later  to  separate  the  districts  north  of 
the  Tay  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  setting 
up  a  new  king,  who  combined  in  his  own 
person  Norse  blood  with  that  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  After  the  suppression  of  this 
insurrection  (1187)  William  forced  Harold, 
Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  dependence  on  the  Scottish  king 
as  regards  the  half  of  the  latter  province 
by  the  payment  of  2,000  merks  (1202) ;  while 
Sutherland,  the  other  half,  ultimately  became 
an  earldom  in  the  &mily  of  De  Moravia,  eirca 
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1230.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Norwegian 
Earl  of  Caithness,  in  1*231,  his  lands  were 
divided  hctween  the  last-mentioned  family 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Lastly,  about 
the  year  1222,  the  sole  remaining  Celtic 
province  of  Argyle  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  Alexander  II.  But,  though  the  whole 
county  was  now  nominally  subject  to  one 
king,  yet  there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  that  part  of  Scotland  which  had 
become  thoroughly  feudalised,  and  had  been 
so  long  subject  to  the  head  king  at  Scone  or 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Celtic-speaking  districts 
of  the  north  and  west.  In  1411,  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Moray,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Jl^tar 
at  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  which  seems 
to  have  finally  checked  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  this  Celtic  and  Highland 
power.  From  this  time  onwards  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Highlanders  on  the  Lowlands 
were  limited  to  occasional  plundering  raids. 
Till  the  eighteenth  century  the  Highland 
districts  remained  a  province  inhabited  by  an 
alien  and  semi-barbarous  people ;  and  though 
nominally  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
it  was  in  fact  ruled  by  the  various  tribal  chiefs 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs.  In  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  High- 
landers were  easily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Stuarts  against  the  Covenanters ;  and  they 
made  the  last  stiind  both  under  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  After  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  break  up  the  tribal  organisation.  An 
Act  was  passed  (1724)  ordering  the  High- 
landers to  be  disarmed,  and  the  disarmament 
was  effected  by  General  Wade  (1726).  The 
same  officer  also  completed  between  1726  and 
1737,  the  great  militar}'  roads  through  the 
Highlands,  by  means  of  which,  together  with 
a  chain  of  fortified  military*  posts,  a  vigorous 
police  was  est^iblished  and  plundering  stopped. 
A  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  utilising  the 
military  instincts  of  the  Highlanders  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  regiments  of 
Highland  troops  were  embodied  in  the 
regular  army  [Black  WatchI.  In  1746,  the 
national  dress  was  prohibitea  in  the  High- 
lands bv  Act  of  Parliament  (19  Geo.  II.,  c.  39, 
repealed  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  63).  Under  the 
influence  of  these  measures,  the  Highlands 
gradually  became  as  peaceable  and  orderly  as 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centun'  little  was  left  to  mark 
their  distinctive  cmirarter  except  the  sur- 
^aval  in  many  districts  of  the  native  language. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland;  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist. 
of  Scotland;  £.  W.  Bobertson,  Scotland  finder 
hfr  BarlyKingt;  Mocanlay,  Hist,  of  England; 
Lecky,  Hid.  of  England  in  th«  Eight^nth 
Century.  [T.  A.  A.] 

gill,  Rowland,  Ist  Lohd  {b.  1772,  d. 
1S42),  a  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  a  Shropslxire 
baronet,  was  educated  at  Kugby,  and  at  six- 
teen entered  the   army.     He   was  sent  as 


secretary  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  G«zioi, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Toulon,  and  act^^ 
during  the  siege  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  David  Dundas. 
He  was  wounded,  and,  returning  to  £n^laiid. 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lifutenant-eolQatrl 
of  the  90th,  with  which  he  went  to  Eg^-pt. 
In  the  battle  of  Alexandria  he  was  sevovJr 
wounded.  In  1805  he  became  a  major- 
general,  and  was  despatched  to  the  PeninsoLi 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  war.  He  served  at 
Rolica  and  Vimiero,  and  at  Coninna  com- 
manded Sir  John  l^Ioore's  reserve.  In  IS II 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  G^beral 
Paget^s  corps,  and  continued  to  be  one  of 
Welling^n's  most  trustworthy  officers.  He 
was  present  in  high  command  at  nearly  all 
the  battles  of  the  war,  and  always  acqaitttnl 
himself  well  on  the  many  occasions  on  which 
Wellington  entrusted  him  with  a  aeparuV 
command.  After  his  success  at  Alman-JL 
where  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  works  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  (May,  1814).  He  afterwards  servtsi 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  penionally  thankf^ 
by  Wellington  for  his  services  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  second  in  comnnand  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France  in  1816.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  182S. 
He  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  belo^-ed. 
and  entirely  trusted  by  his  men,  to  wbons 
his  relations  are  best  understood  by  th' 
nickname  which  they  gave  him  of  **  i>adiiv 
HiU." 

Alison.  Htctory  of  Europe:   Sir  W.   Hiapi^*. 
Penineular  War. 

Kill,  Sir  Rowland  (b.  1795,  d.  1S79),  wm 
bom  at  Kidderminster.      In    early   Hfr  b- 
was  a  schoolmaster.     His  attention  had  bern 
directed  to  the  question  of  Australian  coloni- 
sation, and,  as  secretarj'  to  Gilbert  Wakefield's 
scheme  for  settling  that  countrj',  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Home  Col<miet.     It  was  in  1837 
that  he  issued  his  paper  on  The  Postage  Sy*- 
tew.    By  a  careful  series  of  investigatitiia 
and  calculations,  he  had  arrived  at  the  enn- 
clusion  that,  as  the  chief  expenses  of  letter- 
carrying  were  not  in  the  carriage  itself,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  letters,  the  di-^tm-^ 
might  be  disregarded,  and  a  uniform  fhArp* 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  all  home  letter* 
to  any  distance.     He  also  showed  how  thr 
almost  nominal  charjre  of  one  penny  for  even 
half  ounce  would,  in  view  of  the  great  incTW* 
in  correspondence  likely  to  ensue  on  such  a 
reduction  of  cost,  j-ield  an  ample  pzx>fit  on  tbt- 
transaction ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ssc- 
gestcd  the  use  of  postage-stamps.      Despite 
the  opposition  oflfered  to  so  entirely  norvl  » 
scheme,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  tht 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  q^*.*- 
tion  (1838) ;  and  when  Rowland  Hiirs  prt^- 
posals  received  its  approlmtion.  a  bill  was  st 
once  brought  in  for  carrying  out  the  n** 
project  (1839).    On  Jan.  10,  1840,  the  peonv 
rate  was  inaugurated.     Kowland   Hill  vai 
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appointed  to  an  office  in  the  Treanuxy,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  execution  of 
his  refonni,  but  had  to  retire  in  1841,  when 
the  Liberals  went  out  of  office.  In  1846  he 
was  presented  with  £13,000,  as  a  maik  of 
pttbhc  gratitude,  and  when  the  Liberals 
returned  to  office,  the  same  year,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Fostmester-GteneiaL 
In  1860  he  was  knighted,  and  when  forced, 
iour  years  later,  to  resign,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  full  salary  of  £2,000  a  year. 

Eoadley.  Bexjami>',  successively  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbur}',  and  Win- 
chester [b,  1676,  d.  1761),  was  educated  at  the 
Unirersity  of  Gantbridge.  When  he  removed 
to  London  he  appeared  as  the  antagonist 
of  Calamy  on  the  question  of  conformity,  and 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  oa  that  of  non-resistance. 
He  was  a  staunch  Low  Churchman.  In 
1705,  Hoadley  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Lordis  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having 
advocateil  the  duty  of  resvstance  and  counte- 
nanced rebellion,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Lord  ^layor.  Bumet,  in  reply  to  this 
speaker,  told  him  that  he  was  the  last  person 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  sermon  in  ques- 
tion. A  few  years  later  Hoadley  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  opponents  of  br.  Sacheve- 
rell.  In  17 Id  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  next  year  published  his  famous 
tract  against  the  Nonjurors.  This  was 
quickly  followed  (1717)  by  the  issue  of  his 
semion  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  printed  by 
ro>-al  command.  Both  these  works  were  de- 
roted  to  questioning  the  divine  authority  of 
the  king  and  the  dergy,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  Bangorian  Controversy. 
Tb«;  matter  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Convo- 
cation, and  led  to  such  wrangling  and  discord 
tliat  this  body  was  suddenly  prorogued  by  the 
government.  From  this  time  (H^^)  ^^^  ^^^ 
year  1852  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet 
'/nly  as  a  matter  of  form.  Dr.  Hoadley  was 
translated  to  the  sees  of  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester  in  the  vears  1721,  1723»  and 
1734  respectively,  and  died  at  Chelsea. 

Btobbes,  Thomas  {b.  1588,  d.  1679),  was 
t^ncatcd  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1608.    The  sam^  year 
hf  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  future  Duko  of  Devonshire,  and  accompa- 
nied his  pupil  in  his  Continental  tour.  Before 
the  vear  1620  he  seems  to  have  become  ac- 
(luamted  with  Lord  Bacon,  and  was  by  him 
employed  on  the  Latin  version  of  the  Euayt, 
in  1631  he  undertook  the  education  of  tiie 
new  Earl  of  Devonshire,  his  former  pupil's 
«wn.     While  abroad  with  this  boy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cralileo,  and  spent  several 
months  at   Paris,  returning  home  in  1637. 
It   was   about  this  time  that  he  began  his 
philosophic  career.     In  1642  the  Le  Cive  was 
piinted;   in    1660    his   Dtf    Corf;^'$   Politico 
(English  in  everything  but  its  title),  and  in 
1(551  the  Letiatkau^  which  made  him  ftunous. 


Charles  II.,  who  had  once  been  Hobbes^s 
pupil  in  mathematics,  gave  his  old  teacher  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year  after  the  Restoration, 
and  hung  his  portrait  up  in  his  private  room. 
After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  a  bill  levelled 
u gainst  the  Leviathan  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  passed  early  in  the 
next  year  (1667).  The  Behetnoih,  or  history 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  published  1679,  just 
before  its  author's  death,  but  without  his 
consent.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Derbyshire :  and  his  literary  labours  were 
continued  till  the  very  end,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
country.  Hobbes's  influence  on  philosophical 
thought  has  been  equalled  by  lew  English 
writers.  Even  greater  has  been  his  influence 
upon  political  and  ethical  speculation.  He 
aimed  at  finding  a  scientific  explanation  for 
the  phenomena  of  man  in  society,  and  this 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  movement  of  thought 
which  has  been  followed  by  English  thinkers 
ever  since.  His  main  political  conception 
was  that  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  seek  their 
own  happiness,  and  their  tendency  to  seek  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  selfishness  of  every  man 
would  have  free  play,  and  would  only  be 
limited  by  the  selfishness  of  others.  llie 
state  of  nature,  therefore,  would  be  a  state  of 
warfare  and  of  suffering.  Government  has 
been  instituted  to  limit  this;  and  govern- 
ment in  its  perfect  form  should  havo  absolute 
control  over  civil,  moral,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  aUke.  The  demonstration  of  the  su- 
premacy and  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
xenuirkable  features  in  his  philosophy,  caused 
Hobbes  to  bo  often  classed  with  the  defenders 
of  despotism,  and  roused  against  him  the 
champions  of  constitutionalism  and  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  in  his  own  day ;  but  at  a 
later  time  the  conception  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  utilitarian  legislation, 
which  was  worked  into  a  regular  system  by 
the  school  of  Bentham. 

The  works  of  Hobbes  have  been  edited  by  Sir 
W.  Molesworth,  16  voU.,  Lend.,  1899—45. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Kolinshed,  Ravhasl  (d,  cirea  1680),  is 
the  author,  or  perhaps,  rather,  the  editor,  of 
the  large  folio  History  of  EttgUind  which 
furnish^  Shakespeare  with  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  English  history-.  According  to 
the  dedicatory  preface,  inscribed  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  history  as  published  was  a 
fraction  of  the  original  scheme,  which  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  ap- 
parently on  the  largest  scale.  Tho  work  m 
its  later  form  consists  of  (1)  a  description  of 
England,  followed  by  the  histor>'  of  this 
country  down  to  the  Conquest;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  Ireland,  followed  by  the  chronicles 
of  Uiat  island ;  (3)  a  description  of  Scotland, 
followed  by  The  Bittorte  of  Scotland  down 
to  the  year   1675  ;    (4)  the  history  of  thi^ 
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Enfflish  kings  down  to  the  year  1577. 
Hounshed  was  largely  assisted  in  his  great 
work  hy  the  most  learned  men  of  the  timey 
such  as  Stow  and  Harrison. 


is  the  family  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  dynasties  of  Mahratta  princes.  Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar  took  part  in  ^e  Mahratta  in- 
vasion of  Guzerat  m  1721,  and  in  1735  led  a 
largp  army  to  Delhi.  He  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  the  emperor  a  considerable 
territory  in  Malwa  (1736),  which  was  erected 
into  the  principality  of  Indore,  and  became 
the  hereditary  aominion  of  the  Holkar  family. 
After  suffermg  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
Afghans  in  1761,  Mulhar  Bao  died  in  1763. 
In  1774  his  successor,  Tuckagee  Holkar,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war  against  the 
English.  He  was  defeated  by  Ck>lonel 
Uoddard  in  1 782,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
British  alliance  against  Tippoo  Sahib. 


.y  Jeswunt  Rao  (d.  1811).  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  Tuckagee  Holkar,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  his  sons,  and  Jeswunt 
Kao,  an  illegitimate  son,  fled  to  Nagpore  to 
oscape  the  enmity  of  Scindiah,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  half-brother  Khassee 
Rao.  Holkar  now  became  a  freebooter,  col- 
lected an  army  of  Patans,  ^luhrattas,  and 
Pindarries,  and  joined  himself  to  Ameer 
Khan.  The  warfare  between  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  which  laid  all  Malwa  and 
Khandeish  in  ruins,  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Poonah,  Oct.  25,  1802,  in  which  Holkar, 
assisted  by  English  troops,  defeated  the 
united  forces  of  the  Peishwa  and  Scindiah, 
The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  (Dec., 
1802).  Holkar  was  now  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  English  influence,  and  con- 
certed with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
the  conspiracy  which  produced  the  Alahratta 
War.  The  reduction  of  Scindiah  and  Berar, 
1803,  produced  no  efl:'ect  on  Holkar,  who  was 
compelled  to  plunder  to  pay  his  army ;  and 
the  foolish  contempt  of  the  English,  which 
induced  them  to  underrate  him  and  pro- 
duced the  disastrous  retreat  of  Monson, 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  returned 
to  Hindostan  (1804)  with  a  larger  force  than 
ever,  and  besieged  Delhi.  Lake's  advan'*e, 
however,  drove  him  away,  and  he  fled, 
followed  by  the  English,  who  surprised 
his  cavalry  at  Femickabad,  and  chased  him 
in  the  direction  of  Deeg.  At  this  fortress 
his  disciplined  army  was  destroyed,  and  after 
hanging  about  Bhurtpore  for  some  time,  he 
fled  with  Ameer  Khan  to  ScindiaVs  camp, 
and  thence  to  A  j mere,  and  across  the  Sut- 
loj.  Lake  pursued  him,  beating  him  re- 
peatedly, and  at  last  forced  him  to  conclude 
the  Trv^aty  of  Raipoor  (ihaut  (1806),  which 
would  have  greatly  limited  his  power.  The 
declaratory  articles  of  Sir  John  Shore,  how- 
ever, removed  all  these  limitations  and 
gave  him  unlimited  licence  to  plunder  in 


Rajpootana  and  elsewhere,  a  licence  ol 
which  he  freely  availed  himself.  He  wu 
troubled  first  by  mutinies  in  his  army,  sod 
then  by  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  kii 
nephew.  This  disturbance  led  Holkar  to  pit 
his  unfortunate  kinsman  to  death,  a  oisK 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of 
his  own  brother,  Khassee  Rao.  RemorK  iat 
this  double  offence  drove  him  mad,  and  after 
three  years  of  restraint  ha  died  in  Oct.,  ISll. 

Grant  Duff,  Maknttas;  WMmUy  Dmpatdus; 
Xill.  Uitl.  of  India;  XaUason,  Noiiv*  Sl«iotl 
India  in  Sufuidiary  Alliance  vitk  tht  Brilisk  tir 


KoUand,  Thomas  {d,  1400),  was  theeldc^ 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  In  1397  he  wai 
made  Duke  of  Surrey,  but  waa  degraded  is 
i399.  In  1400,  being  implicated  in  a  pkK 
against  Henry  IV.,  he  was  oeheaded. 

KoUaAcU  Henry  Rich,  Eakl  op  {i. 
1649),  was  a  yoimger  son  ol  Lord  Rich.  He 
served  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  on  his  reUm 
to  Elngland,  attracted  the  favoui'able  notice  of 
James  I.,  who  heaped  honours  upon  him.  la 
1C39  he  was  made  Lord  General  of  the  Uom- 
in  the  Scotch  War,  but  seceded  two  veir> 
later  to  the  Parliament.  He  rejoined  thr 
king  in  1643,  and  fought  with  oonsidenhk 
braver)-  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbuiy ;  bot, 
finding  himself  coldly  received  by  Chsrlei, 
he  quickly  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  1646 
he  took  part  in  the  abortive  Royalist  lisiog, 
was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  troopa. 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  1649, 
and  executed. 

Kolland,  Hbmrt  Fox,  1st  Lord  {b.  ITOi, 
d.  1774),  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  wu 
a  politioil  disciple  of  Walpole.     In  1743  he 
became  one  of  the   Commlsaionen  of  tb 
Treasury*,  under  the  Pftlham  administntioD, 
and  on  Lord  Granville*s  failure  to  font  a 
ministry  he    was    appointed    Secretary  for 
War.    But  dissensions  sprang  up  among  th« 
ministry,  and  he  violently  opposed  Lord  Herd- 
wicke*s   Marriage   Act.     On   the    death  of 
Pelham,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Nevaistlf. 
attempted  to  form  a  government.     It  waa  d  iiS- 
cult  to  find  a  leader  of  the  Commons.    St^- 
castle  applied  to  Fox,  as  Pitt  waa  disagnetble 
to  the  king.     But  they  quarrelled  about  (hr 
disposal  of  patronage ;  and  Robinson,  a  nuu  of 
little  influence,  was  made  manager  of  the  Cmb* 
mens.    The  next  month,  however,  Xewcsftif 
secured  Fox's  services  by  making  him  Sacrr^ 
tar}'  of  State,  and  remoring  Robinson.     Uf 
soon  quaitelled  with  his  chi^ ;  and  seeing  thii 
the  blame  for  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  to  be 
cast  on  his  shoulders,  he  resigned,  in  17^ 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  Newcastis.    It 
was  hoped  that  he  and  Pitt  wooM  nnit<v  "^ 
form   an    administration;    but   his  qosm^ 
with  Pitt,  caused  b^  his  acceptance  of  sC^ 
in  1754,  was  too  senous.    However,  after  tk 
faUore  of  Pitt*s   first   administntioo,  Foi 
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accepted  the  mbordiiiate  position  of  Pay- 
maater  of  the  Forces,  whereby  he  lost  evea 
a  aeat  in  the  cabinet,  but  aecured  a  large 
inoome.  On  the  aocesrioa  of  Greorge  III.,  he 
ioinfid  Lord  Bate  in  his  attack  on  the 
Whigs,  and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  buy  a 
majority  in  the  House.  The  Paymaster's 
office  became  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes. 
It  is  aaid  that  £25,000  was  thus  expended  in 
one  morning.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
Commons  was  against  him,  and  his  colleagues 
refiiaed  to  support  him.  Hints  of  bribery 
were  freely  tlm>wn  out,  and  he  became 
thoroughly  unpopular.  "He  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs." 
On  the  audden  resignation  of  Bute,  he  retired 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Holland.  He 
continued  to  hold  office  for  two  more  years, 
but  he  had  ceased  to  play  any  part  in  politics. 
In  1767  he  was  not  ashamed  to  soucit  his 
old  enemy,  Chatham,  for  an  earldom.  Fox, 
thouj^h  a  very  able  man,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  a  (ustinct  failure  as  to  his  public 
career. 

Stanhope,  Ftst.  <^  Sua.;   Maoaulajr,  E$aay§s 
TreveljoD,  JEarCy  Lif*  of  C.  J.  For. 

SdUaad,  Hen&t  Richabd  Yassall,  3kd 
Loan  {b.  1773,  d.  1840),  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  while  still  an  infant,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1798  that  he  entered  on  his  par- 
liamentary career,  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  maintained  the  views  and  principles  of  his 
ancle,  Charles  James  Fox.  In  1805  the  Whigs 
cvne  into  office,  and  Lord  Holland  was  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  in  conjunc- 
tion witb  Lord  Auckland  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  differences  between  the  two 
governments.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
not  Bucceasful,  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  LoncL  Holland  entered  the  cabinet 
**  Pnvy  Seal,  but  («rly  in  1807  the  ministers 
vere  dismissed.  He  was  present  in  various 
piTts  of  the  Peninsula  during  the  Spanish 
^^ar.  On  his  return  to  Enghind  (1809),  he 
I'ccame  a  follower  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  whom 
be  lent  aid  on  his  accession  to  power  though 
he  did  not  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 
In  1830  he  entered  Lord  Grey's  ministry  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
office  he  continued  to  fill  with  a  slight  in- 
terval  when  his  party  was  not  in  power, 
wtil  the  time  of  his  death.  Lord  Holland  was 
the  author  of,  among  other  works,  Memoirt  of 
^  Whiff  Forty  (1832). 

Holland,  RiLATioNs  with.  The  name 
UoUsod,  properly  belonging  to  tho  Imperial 
^>^inty  of  tiiat  name,  which  subsequently 
^^  the  leading  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Seven  United  Provinces,  is  commonly  used 
»*»ely  for  the  United  Provinces  as  a  whole ; 
ud,  though  the  official  title  of  the  modem 
bngdom  is  tiie  kingdom  of  the  NetherUnds, 
we  aame  inexact  designation  is  still  appliei 


to  it*  With  tho  mediieval  county  of  Holland 
the  relations  of  England  were  frequent  and 
friendly.  Count  William  I.  fought  for  Otto 
IV.  at  Bouvines,  and,  subsequently  changing 
sides,  followed  Louia,  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  to 
England,  in  1215.  Floris  Y.  established 
intimate  relations  with  Edward  I.,  got  the 
wool-staple  placed  at  Dort,  and  secured  fish- 
ing rights  on  the  English  coast.  But  in  1206 
he  reverted  to  the  French  connection.  His 
son,  John  I.,  restored  the  alliance  by  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The 
new  Hainault  line  was  again  closely  bound  to 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daugh- 
ter of  William  III.,  to  Edward  IIL  (1328). 
On  his  son's  death  in  1345,  Edward  and 
Philippa  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  seize 
the  country.  In  the  next  century  the  attempt 
of  Humpkrey  of  Gloucester  to  win  Holland, 
and  the  counties  attached  to  it,  for  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  the 
Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  which  had  given 
the  Engli2i  mastery  of  France.  On  his 
failure,  Holland  became  included  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  dominions,  which  the  accession  of 
Charles  Y.  transferred  to  Spain.  Burgundy 
and  Spain  were  both  English  allies,  and  so  the 
old  friendship  was  kept  up.  Intimate  com- 
mercial relations  still  fui'ther  tightened  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Reformation,  which  broke  up  the  al- 
liance of  England  and  Spain,  led  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Protestants  of  Holland  from  the  abso- 
lutism and  Catholicism  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  England,  under  Elizabeth,  was 
also  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
Spain.  This  ultimately  compelled  the  queen, 
despite  her  reluctance,  both  to  help  rebels 
against  their  sovereign,  and  to  take  a  decided 
Protestant  line,  to  afford  the  revolted  Hol- 
landers very  material  assistance.  At  first, 
English  help  took  tho  form  of  secret  sub- 
vention or  popular  subscriptions,  or  of  the 
willing  bands  of  volunteers,  who  flocked  to 
join  a  Protestant  cause.  Subsequently  the 
queen  assisted  the  Dutch  in  a  more  formal 
way.  Elizabeth's  first  decided  intervention 
began  with  the  lavish  grants  to  her  lover,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  aspired  to  lead  the 
southern  provinces  of  tho  Netherlands,  but  on 
his  disastrous  failure,  and  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  in  1584,  Elizabeth,  though  de- 
clining the  proffered  sovereignty  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  sent  her  favourite  Leicester  as 
governor-general  with  a  small  army,  receiving 
in  return,  some  **  cautionary  towns."  In 
1586,  Sidney  fell  at  Zutphen.  In  1587 
Leicester's  incompetence  necessitated  his  re- 
eaU.  In  1588  the  Dutch  did  good  service  by 
blocking  up  the  army  of  Parma  in  their  ports 
which  the  great  Armada  hoped  to  land  in 
England.  Up  to  tho  date  of  Elizabeth's  death 
our  relations  with  the  Hollanders  continued 
cordial,  and  materially  assisted  their  efforts 
for  liberty. 

With  James  I.  a  new  epoch  begins.    That 
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monarches  peace  with  Spain  was  followed  by 
the  restitution  of  the  cautionary  towns,  and 
the  growing  theological  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  increasing  rivalry 
between  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
produced  a  deeply-rooted  and  enduring  hos> 
tilit^'.  When  the  Twelve  Years*  Truce  with 
Spain  (1G09 — 21)  came  to  an  end,  James's 
sympathies  were  altogether  Spanish.  Holland 
found  in  France  the  protector  she  had  lost  in 
England.  The  Amboymi  massacre  was  but 
the  prelude  of  a  long  struggle  of  the  two 
naval  powers  in  the  East  Indies.  The  eventful 
marriage  of  the  Stadtholder,  Fi'ederick  Henry, 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (1641) 
rather  increased  than  diminished  the  hostility 
of  England  and  Holland.  Flushed  with  the 
glorious  recognition  of  their  liberty  by  the 
Treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  Dutch 
plunged  into  their  famous  naval  war  with 
England.  The  passing  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Act,  dealt  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  Biit  the 
war  which  ensued,  and  lasted  from  1651  to 
1664,  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  Hol- 
land. The  i-estoration  of  tho  Stuarts,  closely 
followed  by  the  re-enactment  of  tho  Naviga- 
tion Act,  rather  intensified  the  opposition  of 
the  Amsterdam  oligarchs  to  their  commercial 
rival.  The  war  (1665—1667)  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  tho  Dutch,  though  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  lost  them  New  Amsterdam. 
In  1667  the  two  powers  united  to  check  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  Triple  Alliance;  but,  in  1670, 
Charles  II.  signed  a  treaty  with  France  to 
partition  Holland,  as  Charles-  I.  had  nearly 
forty  veal's  earlier  concluded  a  similar  ti'oaty 
with  Spain.  In  1672,  Charles  joined  Louis 
in  his  great  attack  on  Holland.  But  common 
political  hostility  to  the  tyrant  of  Europe  now 
proved  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Holland  that  even  commercial 
rivalry  was  powerless  to  separate  them. 
The  restoration  of  tho  house  of  Orange 
personally  united  tho  two  courts;  and  the 
marriage  of  William  III.  with  Mary  of 
York  (1677)  completed  the  alliance.  The 
Revolution  which  brought  William  to  Eng- 
land made  it  indissoluble.  Heneeforwaid, 
the  "Maritime  Powers,"  as  England  and 
Holland  were  now  called,  had  a  common  policy 
and  common  interests.  Marlborough  simply 
continued  the  work  of  William  of  Orange. 
But  the  narrow  basis  of  Dutch  prosperity  now 
began  to  show  itself.  It  was  perhaps  only 
because  England  had  won  the  commercial 
race,  that  her  alliance  with  Holland  had  be- 
come possible.  Though  tho  Treaty  of  Utrpcht 
gave  tho  Dutch  all  they  could'  wish,  they 
gradually  sank  into  a  decided  condition  of 
dependence  on  their  gi^at  ally.  It  was 
English  influence,  now  extended  to  internal 
affairs,  that  made  William  IV.,  the  son-in- 
law  of  George  II.,  Stadtholder  in  1747.  But 
George's  grandson,  William  V. ,  was  a  weak 
ruler ;  and  despite  his  sympathy  with  George 


III.,  the  rising  Dutch  democracy,  whkk 
warmly  supported  the  American  coloninfai.  is* 
sisted  on  Holland  adopting  the  *.'  Armed  Ne&- 
trality  "  (1780),  and  rushed  into  a  na\-al  war 
with  England.  But  the  glory  of  HolLisd 
had  now  departed,  and  the  States  wiilingijr 
accepted  an  inglorious  peace  in  1783.  In  17ST 
the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  rcsum: 
the  Stadtholder,  an  act  which  directly  led  ^J 
the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the'IVench  Re- 
public,, with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutch 
democracy.  Holland  was  forc^  to  kini 
its  naval  strength  to  France,  and  ns 
mained  in  antagonism  to  England  ontil  U13. 
It  was  largely  through  English  influence  that 
tho  Congress  of  Vienna  erected  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  a  kingdom  for  the  house  uf 
Orange.  In  1830,  after  the  revolt  of  Belipuai, 
England  and  FiTince  blockaded  the  Dutch 
ports,  and  insisted  on  *.he  signature  of  the 
Convention  of  London  in  1833,  which  ga\'e 
Belgium  its  independence.  In  IS67  the 
Treat}'  of  London  guaranteed  Luxemburg  to 
Holland. 

Gmttau,  tftst.  </  the  NHherUudMy  and  for  tbe 
earlier  i>eriod,  the  works  of  M^  Motley, 
Wiureueer,  De  Vadevlaud»ckt  HiMtorU ;  Leo,  2>r!«; 
fiucA«r  NtccUi'laiidtst*li*r  Gwchiehlt ;  Saxike,  Hi^. 
^  Bug.  ;  Sfcouhope.  Uiat.  afSwg.;  Cinininfhin 
Rui^  ofKug.  ComiHei'ce.  prp  r*  ^1 

KoUes,  Denzil,  Lokd  {b,  1597,  d.  1681 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  Od 
entering  Parliament   (1624)    he   joined  the 
ix)pular  party,    and  was  one    of    tho  most 
ardent  opponents  of  Buckingham.    On  Man  h 
2,  16^9,  when  the  Speaker  whs  about  to  ad- 
journ the  House  in  obedience  to  the  kingV 
oi-d^r.  Holies  forced  him  back  into  his  chAit, 
for  which  act  he  was  fined  a  thousand  inarb 
and  imprisoned.    At  tho  ujiening  of  the  Iavl: 
Parliament  he  was  much  valued  and  esteemt*vl 
by  the  whole  popular  j»arty.    In  the  ywir  U»4t 
he  was  one    of    the  commissioners  sent  to 
Oxford  to  negotiute  yrith  tho  king,  sho«i<l 
himjseU  very  anxious  to  effect  a  reconcilUtioa, 
and  was  consequently  accused  of  tre^cbin 
by  Lord  Savile.      Hollos  was  the  l«idt?r  of 
the  Pi-esbyteriau  partv  in  their  contest  with 
the  Independents  and  with  the  army.    1b 
August,    1647,    he    was   excluded  from  thi 
House  of  ConuHons,  returned  to  share  Uh- 
short  triunxph  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  v»* 
forced  again  to  tiike   refuge  in   Nomuuidy, 
and  to  console  himself  by  exposing  Crom^T-Il 
in  his  Me}iioirs.     Holies  reappeared  in  Pii- 
liament  in  16o9,  and  was  spokesman  of  thf 
deputation  of  the  Commons   sent  to  Bmi«- 
Six  months  later  he  sat  in  the  court  whirk 
judged    the    regicides,    and    was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  HoCt^. 
in   1661.      In  1663  ho  was  sent  as  amW 
sador  to  Paris,  recalled  in  1664,  and  see«>* 
tiated  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667,  but  ntterl> 
disapproved  the  foreign   policy  of  i.lisrif*- 
"Save  what  the  government  of  the  Parli** 
ment  did,''  he  wrote,  **  we  have  not  taken  om 
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true  step  or  struck  one  true  stroke,  since 
Queen  £limbeth*8  time."  His  last  pablic 
act  ivBS  to  Tote  for  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Stafford  (1680).  He  died  February  17,  1681. 
Burnet  describeB  him  as  *'a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  of  as  great  pride.  He  had  the 
soul  of  a  stabbom  old  Boman  in  him." 

JUmoin  published  ia  If  mere's  TraeU  ;  Oniaot, 
Utmk  ti  am  OmtUmporaiiu. 

Holy  AUiaace,  Thb,  was  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  Sept.  26,  1815,  between 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Francis,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Frederick  "William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  without  the  intervention  of 
their  ministen.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
the  instigator  of  the  step,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  under  the  influence  of 
^ladame  Krudener,  a  visionary  Pietist.  The 
main  points  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows : 
(r,  European  Christendom  was  regarded  as 
forming  a  single  family,  '*  the  only  principle 
either  between  governments  or  subjects  is  to 
regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  same 
Christian  nation,  the  three  allied  princes 
considering  themaeh'es  as  delegated  by  Pro- 
ndence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same 
family."  (2)  Three  States,  representing  three 
fonns  of  Christianity,  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Roman  Church,  and  Protestantism,  were 
asked  to  rise  above  their  differences,  and  to 
form  a  union  depending  on  their  common 
agreement.  (3)  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
as  tiic  foundation  of  all  government  and  all 
nyilisation,  '*  the  sublime  truths  which  are 
taus:ht  us  by  the  eternal  religion  of  a  God 
JMviour."  "The  present  act  has  no  other 
object  than  to  snow  in  the  face  of  the 
universe  the  determination  to  adopt  no  other 
rule  of  conduct,  either  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  relations 
with  other  governments,  than  the  precepts  of 
this  holy  religion,  precepts  of  justice,  charity, 
and  peace,"  which  are  ns  well  fitted  to  guide  the 
public  acts  of  princes  as  they  are  to  guide  the 
lives  of  private  persons,  and  the  only  means 
to  consolidate  human  institutions  and  remedy 
their  imperfections.  (4)  The  three  sovereigns 
declared  themselves  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity.  (6)  They 
wero  to  couMder  themselves  in  the  light  of 
fathers  to  their  subjects.  The  treaty  was 
offered  for  signature  to  all  European  powers, 
•xccpt  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan.  Great 
Britain  alone  declined  to  accede  to  it,  but  the 
Prince  Regent  declared  his  personal  adhe- 
rence to  its  principles. 

,  The  Treaty  is  printed  in  Koch  and  Sohoell, 
tfufeirtdn  TrattM  <U  Paix,  ui.  517. 

[O.  B,] 

Kolyvood  Abbey  ^^  founded  by 
J«»rid  I.  in  1128.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
Jjn^lish  in  1332  and  1385,  and  destroyed  by 
Hertford  in  1544.  The  foundation  was  sup- 
prea«ed  in  1547.  Holjfrood  Palace  was  made 
^^yal  residence  by  James  Y.  in  1528,  and 


was  henceforth  the  ordinar>'  official  dwelling* 
place  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  in  1566.  Charles 
I.  was  crowned  there  in  1633.  In  1650  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  troops.  In 
1745  it  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the 
Young  Pretender.  After  being  allowed  to 
fall  almost  into  ruins  it  was  repaired  in  1860. 

Sona^  (hoituigium^  sometimes  hominiwn 
from  homOf  through  the  earlier  Latin  form 
hominatieum),  was  that  profession  of  feudal 
subjection  which  the  vassal  (homo)  made  to 
his  lord  on  receiving  a  fief  irom.  his  hands. 
It  could  only  be  received  by  the  lord  himself. 
With  solemn  ceremonies  the  vassal  imcovered 
his  head,  laid  aside  sword  and  spear,  and  knelt 
before  his  suzerain,  and  formally  declared, 
"  I  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I 
hold  of  yon,  and  will  be  faithful  to  yon 
against  aU  men,  saving  the  fealty  which  I 
owe  to  my  lord  the  king."  The  oath 
of  fealty  and  the  grant  of  the  flef  followed 
the  formula  of  homage.  Every  feudal  tenant 
on  acquiring  his  property  was  compelled  to 
do  homage  to  his  lord.  Besides  liege  hotHoge, 
as  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  simple  ho- 
magef  in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  did  not 
follow,  and  a  homage  that  involved  no  feudal 
duties,  such  as  thu  Palatine  earls  proffered  to 
the  English  kings  or  the  great  peers  of 
France  {homagium  per  paragium),  or  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  performed  to  the  King  of 

France. 

Bucange,  s.y.  homaotitm;  Fraoton,  lib.  2,  cap. 
35.  §  8;  Glonvill, lib.  9,  cap.  1. 

Kome  Bole  Movement.    [Ireland, 

adjin,^ 

Komildon  Kill,  The  Battle  op  (Sept. 
1402),  was  fought  near  Wooler  in  Northum- 
berland, between  a  marauding  party  of  the 
Scotch  under  Douglas,  and  an  English  force 
under  Hotspur  and  the  Earl  of  March.  The 
victor}'  was  won  for  the  English  by  the 
archers,  there  being  little  or  no  fighting  at 
close  quarters. 

KomilieSy  The  Book  of.  In  the  yeiir 
1542  Convocation  decided  to  issue  ''certain 
homilies  for  the  stay  of  such  errors  as  were 
then  by  ignorant  preachers  spread  amon^ 
the  people/*  and  this  determination  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  sermons, 
fitted  to  be  delivered  by  preachers  whoso 
ability  and  knowledge  were  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  writing  their  own  discourses  (1547). 
A  reprint  of  this  volume  appetired  in  1560. 
The  leading  writers  of  this  first  book  of 
Homiliee  appear  to  have  been  Cranmer,  Hooper, 
and  Latimer,  but  one  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
at  least,  were  borrowed  from  earlier  publica- 
tions. The  second  book  of  Homiliet  was 
published  in  1563. 

Sondnras,  British,  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  was  visited  by 
Columbus  in  1502,  and  was  for  many  years 
in  the   ponession    of    Spain,  although  the 
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coast  was  frequently  swept  by  English  bnc- 
caneen,  and  a  few  English  colonists  were 
also  settled  there.  In  1670  the  Spaniards 
confirmed  Great  Britain's  right  to  the 
Lagona  de  Tenninos  and  the  parts  adjacent  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  those  places  having 
been  actually  in  possession  of  British  subjects 
through  right  of  sufferance  or  indulgence. 
But  despite  this  concession,  the  Spaniaixis 
some  fifty  years  later  (1717)  attempted  to 
deprive  the  English  of  all  share  in  the 
country,  and  a  desultory  war,  which  lasted 
forty  years,  was  the  result.  It  was  not  till 
1786  that  Honduras  finally  became  British 
territor}' ;  and  even  later  than  this  it  was,  in 
1766  and  subsequent  vears,  again  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  Honduras  was  at  first  a  de- 
pendency of  Jamaica,  and  was  governed  by  a 
superintendent  and  an  executive  council  of 
nine,  acting  under  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Besides  this 
executive  council  there  was  an  assembly 
elected  by  voters  possessed  of  £60  each.  In 
1861  it  was  made  a  colony,  though  still  sub- 
ordinate to  Jamaica,  from  which,  however,  it 
was  separated  in  1870. 


^ong[.  an  island  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  China,  was  occupied  by  the 
English  during  the  Chinese  War  of  1840,  and 
in  1842  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  Since  that  time 
the  colony  of  Hong-Kong  has  become  a 
centre  of  trade  and  a  naval  and  military 
station.  The  govern  roent  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of 
four  members,  and  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  four  official  and  four  non-official 
members  appointed  by  the  crown. 

SonorinSy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(627 — 0d3),  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Augustine,  and  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
music.  On  the  death  of  Justus  ho  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric.  During  his  long  tenure 
of  office  ho  saw  the  completion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  and  the  evangelisation 
of  Wessex  by  Birinus. 

Hook,  Archbithop*  of  Canttrhury. 

Sononr.  The  term  honour  was  used  es- 
pecially "  of  the  more  noble  sort  of  seigniories 
on  which  other  inferior  lordships  or  manors 
depend  by  performance  of  some  customs  or 
services  to  those  who  are  lords  of  them.** 
The  honour,  or  liberty,  was  one  of  the  great 
baronial  jurisdictions,  and  often  consisted  of 
many  manors.  Though  each  of  the  various 
manors  composing  the  honour  had  its  own 
separate  jurisdiction,  yet  only  one  court  was 
held  for  the  whole  ;  hence  the  rights  of  the 
honour  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  manor 
or  liberty.  From  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  existed  larg^c  "liberties,'*  whose 
jurisdiction  lay  outside  that  of  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  was  in  private  hands. 
The  tenants  in  these  liberties  attended  the 
court  of  their  lord,  instead  of  the  hundred 


court,  and  were  judged  by  the  lord's  BtewinL 
The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo -Saxoe 
honours  seem  to  have  belonged  to  chorchpa. 
but  the  thegn  possessing  five  hides  had  also  a 
right  of  judging  on  his  own  property.  la 
other  cases,  the  hundred  seems  to  have  faBea 
into  private  hands,  and,  under  theee  ciirum- 
stances,  would  be  practically  a  manor.  But 
exemption  from  attending  the  hundzed  court 
did  not  excuse  attendance  at  the  shixe-moot 
Under  the  Norman  kings,  the  number  of 
these  greater  franchises  or  honours  increased 
largely,  and  it  was  a  most  important  part  of 
the  work  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  to  force 
the  barons  to  admit  the  royal  officers  into  the 
privileged  courts.  The  above  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  manor,  which  differed  from  an 
honour  mainly  in  that  the  latter  was  compo6»?d 
of  several  distinct  manors.  These  great 
honours,  when  they  escheated  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  were  not  generally  joined  on  to 
the  ordinary  county  administration,  but  weiv 
either  allowed  to  continue  in  the  possesEioa 
of  the  king,  and  were  farmed  like  a  shire,  or 
were  granted  out  again  as  an  hereditary  fiel 
But  even  if  retained  in  the  king*8  hands,  the 
tenants  of  the  honoui'  did  not,  according  to 
Dr.  Stubbs,  rank  as  tenants-in-cfaief  of  the 
crown ;  nor  was  the  kine  justified  in  claim- 
ing dues  from  them  or  their  immediate  lord. 
In  later  years,  honours  were  often  creat<?d  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  e.g.,  Ampthill,  GraftcA, 
and  Hampton  Court,  by  33  Henry  VII L 
Again,  four  years  later,  Henry  YIII.  wa^ 
empowered  to  make  Westminster  and  King- 
ston-on-Hull  honours  if  he  would. 

T.    Cuuniuflrham,    Law  DtciMmory;    Btaklis. 
Conat.  BiU, 

Koody     Samuel,     Yxscoukt     {b,     IT  34, 
d.  1816),   entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1740 
In     1754,    he    was    in    the    command    of 
a    sloop    stationed  at  the  Bahama   Isbnds 
Several  years  later  he  served  under  Rodney  in 
the  bombardment  of  Havre,  and  pass^  the 
four  years  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  duty  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.    In  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years  he  was  created  a  baronet,  177$, 
and  later  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  with  thf 
command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  which 
was  being  sent  to   reinforce  Rodney  in  the 
West  Indies,  1 780.  On  Rodney  sailing  away  to 
England  with  a  large  convoy.  Hood  was  kft 
in  command  of  the  fleet  off  the    Leewanl 
Islands.     On  learning  that  De   Grasse  hsil 
sailed  to  America,  Hood  hastened  after  him, 
and  a  partial  en^gement  occurred  betwrta 
the  French  and  English  fleets.      Again  IV 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  Wt«t  Indies,  and  w** 
followed  by  Hood,whobafl9ed  for  some  timeti.* 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  fleet  and  nran 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Chn«- 
topher's.    The  island  at  length  capitulstr<L 
and  Hood  sailed  away  unmolested  to  jmo 
Rodney  at  Barbadoes.    On  April  9, 1782.  Sir 
Bamuel  Hood,  in  command  <rf  the  advanced 
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iqiiadroo,  eonauting  of  eight  ships,  ciune  up 
with  the  French,  and  was  at  once  Tigorously 
attacked  by  fifteen  French  ships ;  but  so  ably 
did  he  fight- his  small  detachment,  that  on 
Rodney's  arriyal  with  the  centre  squadron, 
De  Giasse  sailed  away.  The  next  two  days 
were  occupied  in  a  chase;  but  on  tlie  12th 
Rodney  managed  to  bring  the  French  fleet  to 
an  engagement  off  the  north-west  comer  of 
Dominica.  Uood*s  division  was  engaged  with 
the  French  van,  and  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  much  obstinacy  and  spirit,  until 
the  FiUe  dt^TiariSf  De  Grasse's  ship,  struck  to 
the  BarjUur^  the  flagship  of  Hood.  Hood  was 
rewarded  for  this  victory  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Uood  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  he  returned  home,  and  in 
Mii}-,  1784,  was  returned  as  M.P.  for  West- 
minster. In  1786  he  was  appointed  port 
sdmiml  at  Portsmouth,  and  two  years  later 
was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
t^minean  as  oomnuinder-in-chief,  with  the 
object  of  taking  possession  of  Toulon.  After 
a  nege  of  two  months  thia  town  was  reduced. 
At  the  end  of  1794  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  being  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hood  (1796).  He  survived  his  ele- 
vation nearly  twenty  years. 

AUsa,  JTavol  Botilet;  Lodge,  PoT<rott«. 

Kooper,  John  {h.  1475,  d,  1554),  at  first 
a  Cistercian  monk,  became,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
preacher.  In  1550  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  though  for  some  time  he  refused 
to  enter  upon  his  office,  owing  to  his  objection 
to  obey  any  spiritual  authority  but  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  wear  the  episcopal  dress.  In  1552 
he  received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in 
fmnntendatn^  and  '*  by  his  activity,  his 
fervid  declamation,  and  his  bold  though  in- 
temperate zeal,  deserved  the  applause  and 
gratitude  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  new  doc- 
trines." On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper 
wu  at  once  marked  out  as  a  victim,  was 
ejected  from  his  see,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Fleet,  September,  1553.  In  the  beginning 
of  Idoo  he  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and 
sent  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  burnt  on 
Feb.  9.  "  His  charities,"  says  Professor 
Tytler,  **  were  extensive  and  unwearied ;  his 
hospitali^  generous  and  noble,  his  manners 
simple,  his  piety  unaffected  and  profound." 

Foie,  JfarCyrs;  Lingard,  Hi9t.ofEng. ;  Froude, 
Hut.  0/  £119.;  Tytler,  fli«t.  0/  Eng.  wtdm 
ftftBonl  FI.,  Jiary,  and  £lual>etfc. 

Kooktr,  Rtchard  (h.  1553,  d,  1600),  the 
author  of  the  famous  EceUtioMtieal  Polity ,  was 
sdQcated  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained  until 
1584.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Master  of  the  Temple,  and  was  involved  in  a 


controversy  with  Travers,  a  Konoonformist, 
in  which  he  was  vigorously  supported  b^  his 
friends  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Bishop 
Sandys.  Travers  was  suspended,  and  "  to 
justiiy  his  suspension  we  are  in  possession 
of  Hooker's  immortal  work,"  wnich  has 
gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  *' judicious." 
The  JEeeUsiasiical  Fol'Utj  has  other  claims  to 
remembrance  besides  its  literary  excellence. 
It  is  in  reality  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  then  established;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  Hooker  has  to  deal 
with  those  principles  which,  underlying 
the  Puritan  aoctrines,  were  at  that  time 
forcing  their  way  into  such  prominence.  He 
first  of  all  inquires  into  the  nature  of  law, 
and  finds  that  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections — laws  immuttible  and  laws  variable ; 
and  then  applies  the  touchstone  of  criticism 
to  decide  to  which  category  the  various  texts 
of  Scripture  belong.  The  extreme  Puritans, 
who  would  have  borrowed  even  their  criminal 
jurisprudence  from  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  met  at  the  threshold  by 
Hooker's  challenge.  Passing  on  from  general 
to  particular  points,  he  comes  to  the  burning 
question  of  episcopacy ;  and  here,  though  ad- 
hering to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  Church 
government  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  bases  his  chief  argpument  on  the  fact  that 
no  special  form  of  ecclesiastical  rule  is  laid 
down  in  its  pages  as  being  absolutely  binding 
on  all  nations.  The  vaiying  circumstances 
of  different  peoples  will,  he  argues,  lead  them 
to  form  a  mode  of  discipline  fitted  to  their 
necessities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  place 
to  draw  attention  to  his  theories  of  secular 
government,  and  of  the  king's  limited  power, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  the  notions  gene- 
rally upheld  by  the  Church  party  in  the  en- 
suing reigns. 

Keble's  edition  of  the  Eedenaaltical  Polity. 

SoptOll*  6xa  Balph,  afterwards  Lord 
(d,  16o2),  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  sent  into  the  western 
parts  of  England  to  assist  in  forming  an 
army  for  the  king.  His  success  in  Cornwall 
was  complete.  In  1643  he  defeated  Sir  W. 
Waller  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne,  but  was 
himself  severely  wounded.  In  the  same  year 
Charles  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  Bristol 
and  created  him  Baron  Hopton.  Next  year, 
after  taking  Winchester,  he  was  defeated  at 
Ah-esford  by  Sir  W.  Waller  with  Haselrig's 
"  Lobsters,"  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  council,  at  Biistol.  In 
1646  he  was  routed  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at  the 
battle  of  Torrington,  after  which  disaster  he 
dissolved  his  army  and  withdrew  to  the  Sdlly 
Islands,  and  subsequently  to  the  Continent. 
He  died  at  Brug^. 

Sorestii,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  the  modem  counties  of  Clack- 
mannan, Kinross,  and  Fife,  with  the  eastern 
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part  of  Straiheme,  and  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Tay. 


(d.  eirea  466)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  brother  of  Hengest,  whom  he  aooom- 
panied  in  his  expedition  to  Britain,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  A^esford  (465).  The  town  of 
Horstead,  in  Kent,  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  him,  and  a  barrow  in  the  n^hbourhood 
is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Horsa.  The 
very  existence  of  Horsa  has  been  questioned 
of  late  years,  and  his  name  has  been  made  to 
be  no  more  than  a  representation  of  the  steed 
which  has  so  long  figured  on  the  standard  of 
Kent.  But  his  name  occurs  more  than  onoe 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroniehy  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  a  real 
historical  character,  even  though  his  name  bears 
the  signification  attributed  to  it.     [Hbnqbst.] 

KoflpitaUerSf  Thb  Knights,  or  Bbb- 
TH&BN  OF  St.  John  at  Jbrusalbx,  were 
one  of  the  two  military  orders  of  Crusaders. 
They  derived  their  name  "  from  their 
hospital  built  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist.*'  The  order 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1092,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  house  in  London 
till  the  year  1 100.  They  were  much  favoured 
by  the  first  two  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  and  Baldwin,  and  in  England 
soon  acquired  large  possessions.  The  superior 
in  England  became  m  process  of  time  a  lay 
baron,  and  had  a  seat  among  the  lords  in 
Parliament.  They  had  numerous  manors 
scattered  over  different  counties  in  England. 
Each  settlement  of  Hospitallers  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  commander,  who  answered  to 
the  preceptors  of  the  Templars.  They  were 
followers  of  St.  Augustine^s  rule,  and  wore  a 
black  habit,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  Their 
chief  establishment  in  England  was  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John,  at  Clerkenwell,  founded  by 
Jordan  Briset,  about  1 100.  Its  revenue  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  be* 
ween  £2,000  and  £3,000.  Other  commanderies 
of  this  order  were  at  Beverley  (Yorkshire)  and 
Warwick.  In  Dugdale*s  Monattieon  (edit. 
1839)  more  than  fifty  others  are  enumerated. 

Dagdale,  MonatHcon ;  Tanner,  Notitia  Jfoiuu- 
iica;  Porter,  Hist,  of  the  KnighU  of  MaUa; 
KnightBHotfritalleriin  England  ^Camden  Soo.). 

KothaiUy  John  de  (d.  1336),  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  1311  is 
found  as  guardian  of  Gaveston's  houses  in 
London.  Next  year  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  in  1313 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France.  Two 
years  later  he  was  despatched  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  barons  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  Edward  Bruce.  In 
1318  he  was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  Great  Seal  till  January, 


1320.  Some  four  years  before  this  last  date 
(1316),  he  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Ely. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  he  was  once 
more  made  Chancellor,  but  was  struck  wit^ 
paralysis  some  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1336. 

Kotham,  Sib  John  {d,  1646),  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Eari  of 
Strafford,  naving  some  personal  grodgv 
against  that  statesman.  In  the  debate  a{j(m 
the  Kemonstrance  he  sided  with  Hyde  [CIa- 
kendon].  Next  year  (1642)  Hotham  wis 
despatched  by  the  Parliament  to  take  com- 
mand of  Hull  and  secure  the  laifpe  magazi]!£e 
of  that  important  town  for  the  popular  party. 
When  Charles  demanded  admittance  to  Haas 
fortress  Hotham  refused  him,  and  the  F&r> 
liament  approved  the  conduct  of  their  officer. 
But  he  was  not  entirely  in  the  oonfidence  of 
his  employers,  who  sent  his  son  to  play  the 
spy  upon  his  father's  movements.  UnfortB* 
nately,  when  Lord  Digby  fell  into  thai 
hands.  Sir  John  allowed  his  honour  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  promised  to  deliver  ap 
the  town  on  the  first  shot  fired  against  it  bv 
the  king's  army.  Accordingly  Hotham  pe- 
mitted  Bigby  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  news  to  York,  but  soon  f oond 
out  that  he  had  no  power  to  achieve  his  par* 
pose.  A  little  later  both  Sir  John  Hotban 
and  his  son  were  executed  for  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  of  Kev- 
castle  (January,  1645),  and  died  leaving  <fl 
men's  minds  the  impression  that  had  it  sot 
been  for  their  weakness,  the  Parliami'ct 
would  have  become  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

Xotspur.    [Pe&ct,  Henbt.] 

Konc^hem,  The,  made    their  ^ifi  ap- 
pearance in  Connemara  in  the  winter  of  ITH. 
They  oonsisted  of  armed  parties,  disguised  by 
white  sheets,  and  spread  over  Mayo,  Slip^, 
Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Clare,  sJanghtmn^ 
and  "  houghing  "  tiie  cattle,  from  which  hfi 
practice  they  derived  their  name.      Notice* 
were  posted  up,  signed  by  "  Captun  ETsur 
bidding  the  shepherds  remain  indoors.    Nooe 
of  the  Houghers,  who  were  evidently  directai 
by  men  of  birth  and  education,  had  been 
apprehended,  when  a  government  proclsma- 
tion  was  issued,  promising  a  free  pardon  t«> 
all  who  would  confess,     upon  this,  sixteta 
young    gentlemen    belonging    to    the    Im.'^ 
Catholic  families,  came  forward  in  Ctal^w^T* 
and  by  the  end  of  1713  the  movement  lut'l 
ceased.      It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
was  merely  intended  to  check  cattle4an&intf 
and    Protestantism,    or    whether    it   hsd  a 
Jacobite  origin :    but,  in  any  case,  the  -prie^s 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  implicated  in  thr 
disturbance.    Afterwards,  the  Houghers  «tn- 
identified  with    the  "V^Tuteboys  (q.v.).     k 
1783    the    Houghers    directed    thdur  cffc4ts 
against  soldiers,  and  a  bill  was  passed  sgtia^ 
them  in  1784. 


Bob 
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XonsecarlSy  Tub,  or  Thixgamkn  (ffus 
earit),  were  a  body-guard  formed  by  Cluiute 
from  Ukd  remains  of  the  fom-wikings,  who,  after 
the  battle  in  which  these  pirates'  power  was 
broken,  came  to  England,  wider  Thorkill  the 
Tall,  and  took  Oanterbory.  Ganate  organiaed 
them  into  two  bodies,  of  about  2,000  men 
earh,  picked  soldiers,  from  all  lands  under  his 
rule.  "This  force,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
'*  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  earliest  form 
of  the  primitive  Comitatus,  only  more 
thonmghly  and  permanently  organised;  re- 
cdvinv  regular  pay,  and  reinforced  by  volnn- 
teen  of  Hi  kinda  and  of  all  nations,  they 
ioabtless  gradnally  departed  from  the  higher 
type  of  Comitatua,  and  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries, 
rhey  were,  in  fac^  the  germ  of  a  standing 
irmr,  an  institution  which  later  kings  and 
mut  earls,  Knglinh  as  well  as  Daniah,  found 
t  to  their  interest  to  continue."  The  English 
ting's  Honsecarls  were  almost  exterminated 
It  the  battles  of  Stamford  Bridge  and  Senlac. 

Xo¥6deil9  BoosR  OP  {d.  circa  1201),  one 
tf  the  most  valnable  of  our  early  dutmi- 
']fn,  was  probably  a  native  of  Howden,  in 
hp  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  may  have 
)e«n  introdnced  to  public  life  by  Bishop  Huffh 
ie  Pniset,  of  Durham ;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
W9i  emplojred  in  the  king's  service  by  1174, 
or  in  this  year  we  find  him  in  attendance  on 
ienry  Q.  m  France.  Next  year  Henry  sent 
lim  into  Qalloway,  to  induce  the  princes  of 
jalloway  to  ackoowledge  the  King  m  England 
A  their  lord.  A  few  years  later  Roger  was 
mployed  in  the  monastic  elections  ot  1186, 
tnd  in  1189  was  jnatioe  itinerant  for  the 
orests  in  the  north  of  ESngland,  from  which 
ime  he  is  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
iirided  the  Ckr^nieU  Oi  Roger  Hoveden  into 
our  parts : — ^part  1  comes  down  to  1148,  part 

extends  from  1140  to  1169,  3  from  1170  to 
192,  4  from  1192  to  1201.  Of  these  four 
ivisions,  the  same  airthority  remarks  that  ]part 

is  a  copy  of  an  earlier  Durham  compilation, 

0  which  he  has  made  a  few  additions ;  part 

:  is  Hoveden*B  own  narrative,  but  is  largely 

adebtcd  to  iho  Mglroae  Chronicle^  and  is  by 

o  means   free   from   chronological  errors; 

art   3   is  a    revision,    or,    rather,  a   new 

dition,  of  tbe   Chroniehy  that  goes  by  the 

Ame  of  Benediet  of  r$terhortmghy  to  which, 

owever,  Roger  has  added  some  important 

ocmnents;   part  4   appears   to   have  been 

loveden's  own  work,  and  is  of  n>6cial  value 

>r  the  time  of  which  it  treats.    Hoveden  has 

'■en  edited,  with  invaluable  prefaces,  by  Dr. 

tabbs  for  the  RoDs  Series. 

Stnbbs,  Introd.  in  the  Bolls  Edition;  Sir  J. 
D.  Hardy.  D«trrip(tf «  potalofM. 

Kowardy  Thb  Family  op.  Aecording  to 
XT  Bernard  Burke,  the  family  of  Howard 
ras  established  in  Norfolk  in  the  tenth 
entory.  In  the  fifteenth  centunr  Sir  Robert 
ioward    married    Elisabeth,    daughter    of 
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Thomas  Hlowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who 
was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
son  of  King  Edward  I.),  and  of  Elizabetii, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  Thus  the  estates  of  the 
Mowbrays  and  Fitsalans  came  into  possession 
of  the  Uowaxds.  In  1470  Sir  John  Howard, 
son  of  this  Sir  Robert,  was  created  Lord 
Howard,  and  in  1483  Earl  Marshal  and  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Amcmg  other  peerages  in  this 
family  are  those  of  Howard-de-Walden 
(created  1697),  Howard  of  Qlossop  (1869), 
Oarlisle  (1661),  Effingham  (1564),  Suffolk 
(1603). 


I,  Sni  Edward  (d.  1613),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor  of  Flodden. 
Occupying  the  position  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  En^and,  he  distinguished  himself  on 
sevend  occasions.  In  1610,  supported  b^  his 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  his  fleet,  he  killed  the  Scotch 
privateer,  Andrew  Barton,  and  captured  two 
of  his  ships.  In  1612,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  where  he  had  conducted  the  English 
forces,  under  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir 
Edward  Howard  captured  manv  French 
merchantmen,  and  made  several  aestructive 
descents  on  the  French  coast.  Having  refitted 
at  Southampton,  and  being  reinforced  by  a 
further  squadron  of  twenty-five  sail,  he  en- 
gaged widi  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail 
near  Brest,  on  Aug.  10.  Victory  once  again 
inclined  to  the  side  of  the  English,  but  a 
complete  triumph  was  prevented  by  the  dismay 
occasioned  to  both  Uie  contending  parties 
upon  the  conflagration  of  the  two  largest 
ships  on  each  side,  the  Regent  and  the  Corde^ 
Iter,  whose  entire  crews,  to  the  number  of 
1,700  men,  perished  in  the  flames.  In  1613 
Sir  Edward  Howard  was  killed  in  an  attemjjt 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  near  Brest  (April 
26).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  Ix)rd 
High  Admiral  by  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  became  in  later  years  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sowavd  OF  Epfinoham,  Willtam,  Lord 
(d.  1673),  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  Enp^land. 
On  the  charge  of  concealing  the  incontinence 
of  his  niece,  Catherine  Howard,  Lord  William 
was  declared  fi^ilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  soon,  however,  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  waa,  under  Henry  VII J.  and  Edward  Vl., 
employ^  on  various  diplomatic  missions, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  to  the 
Csar  of  Muscovy,  in  1663.  Soon  after  Mary's 
accession  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  In 
1664  he  greatly  disting^ahed  himself  in 
crushing  the  Kentish  rebellion,  and  snc- 
cesafully  prevented  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  from 
entering  London.  It  was  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence as  head  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
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land,  that  Gardiner  found  it  expedient  not  to 
press  the  charge  against  Elizabeth  of  being 
implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion;  and  through- 
out the  whole  reign  of  Mary  ho  exercised  a 
constant  watch  over  the  princess,  by  whom, 
after  her  accession,  he  was  created  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  a  reward  for 
his  devotion.  In  1569  he  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  Gambrai,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Wotton  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
subsequently  did  his  best  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria. 

Froade,  Bid.  of  Eng. ;  Tytler.  Bngland  nmdBr 
Bdward  VI.,  Mary,  and  ISluobetH;  Ailcin, 
Mmwin  of  th$  Conn  of  Quetn  EliMahtlK 

Koward  of  Efpinohax,  Ckarlbs,  Lord 
{b.  1536,  d.  1624),  was  the  son  of  WiUiam, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  grandson 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the 
year  1569  he  held  a  command  in  the  Toysl 
army  during  the  Northern  rebellion,  and, 
in  1587,  very  strongly  advised  the  execution 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1585,  although 
a  Catholic,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  had  command 
of  the  fleet  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  his  res^ution  and  bravery  being 
conspicuous  throughout  the  crisis.  In  1596 
he  was  associatea  with  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  In  1601  he  was  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Essex, 
with  whom  ne  had  quarrelled  after  the 
Spanish  expedition.  Under  James,  Lord 
Howard  continued  to  hold  his  office  as  ad- 
miral, and  filled  the  post  of  Lonl  High 
Steward  at  the  coronation.  Though  without 
very  great  experience  or  commanding  ability, 
Lord  Howard  was  fairly  successfuL  He  had 
some  naval  skill,  and  was  both  bold  and  pru- 
dent. He  knew  whose  advice  to  follow,  and 
was  very  popular  in  the  navy.  [Abmaoa.] 
Liagard.  Hid.  of  JBny. ;  Froude,  Hid.  ^  Eng. 

Koward,  Lord  William  {d.  1640),  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
Francis  Throgmorton's  plot,  1583,  but, 
though  he  was  arrested,  no  proof  of  his  com- 

{>licity  could  be  obtained.     Having  become 
ord  of  Na  worth  Castlo  in  right  of  his  wife, 
he  was  made  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches. 

Koward  op  Escrick,  Edward,  Lord  {d. 
1675),  was  the  seventh  son  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  created  Baron 
Howard  of  Eacrick,  in  Yorkshire,  1628.  He 
sided  with  the  Parliament  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  consented  to  beoome  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons,  where  he  represented 
Carlisle;  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  July,  1660,  he  was 
accused  by  Major- Greneral  Harrison  of  taking 


bribes  from  wealthy  delinqnenta.   AtwI 
he  was  convicted,  expelleid  from,  the  H* 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Jowati 
to  pav  a  fine  of  £10,000.     He  was  ic«q 
leaB&i,  and  the  fine  was  not  exacted,  H I 
took  no  further  part  in  public 


Kowazd,  JoHM  {b.  1726,  d.  i:9(, 
distinguished  philanthropist,  was  bom 
London,  and  after  being  for  some 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  travelled 
Europe.  In  1756  he  undertook  a  voyvs 
Lisbon,  but  on  the  way  was  captunid  t^-  ^ 
French  privateer,  and  was  for  a  sburt  tio^ 
held  in  captivity.  In  1773  his  attentivm 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  English  pr^ 
and  he  visited  most  of  the  countri«i  of 
Continent  to  examine  their  prisons.  In  1 
he  published  The  StaU  of  the  Pn^ia  m 
England  and  Walet,  which  had  the  effect  o^ 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  abuses  vhich 
prevailed,  and  ultimately  leading  to  grai 
reforms.  He  died  at  Kherson  while  {'^^►i 
cuting  researches  into  the  plagu& 

Howard  ▼•  Gossetty  Casi  of.  Mr 

Howard,  who  had  been  Stockdale'a  i»>liciL3i 
in  his  action  against  Messrs.  Haxoaid  J 
1839  and  1840,  brought  an  action  agjun^  ^ 
officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vho  hi 
taken  him  into  custody,  and  obtainoi  a  r^ 
diet  for  £100.  He  then  obtained  s  »xid 
verdict  against  Sir  W.  Gossett,  the  Serewrii. 
at- Arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  Speaktr^l 
warrant  was  informal  The  quettica  ^ 
once  more  brought  before  the  Couit  of  t\ 
chequer,  and  here  the  verdict  of  the  fc*? 
court  was  reversed.  The  case  fonia  i  in- 
stitutional precedent  of  some  importaiHt.  A* 
Sir  Erskine  May  points  out,  "  The  stl  of  life 
officer  and  not  the  authority  of  the  House  lU^^ 
was  questioned.** 

Maj,  Cond.  Hid. 

Kowe,  Jomr  {d.  1721),  was  retonwi  i» 
member  for  Cirencester  to  the  Confentioa  '* 
1689,  having  previously  been  known  m  * 
author  of  some  savage'  lampoons,     ^f.*^* 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Mtf^ 
He  proved  himself  a  zealous  Whig,  tnd  P" 
posed  sending  Dutch   troops  to  soppR"^* 
Scotch  regiment,  which  had  mutinied  «b''» 
ordered  to  the  Continent    He  attacked  i  if- 
marthen  and  Halifax,  demanding  that  t>^ 
should  be  removed  from  the  king's  t<>»V;* 
but  without  effect.     He  was  dismisseii  fn^- 
his  office  in  1693,  apparently  for  imea^ 
that    Queen    Mary    was  in  love  with  b^ 
From  this  time  he  displayed  the  morf  »»J^ 
rous  hatred  against  the  queen  and  ^V^ 
band,  and  moved  the  impeachment  of  sn^ 
for    writing   an    obnoxious  pastoral  »^^ 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  a  T«t,  ««^j 
zealous  advocate  for  peace.    He  *^^*?Jj  ^ 
eagerly    for    the    dismissal  of  *^jjl 
guards,  althou^  he  had  fortneriy  "'l^^^ 
employment.    He  was  a  vigtawis  i«rf"^ 
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^f  the  Iruh  Resamptioii  Bill.    In  1701  we 

imd  him  in  communication  with  the  French 

unbasAdor,  and    making   a  violent    attack 

>a  the  Partition    Treaties,    in   the   course 

)l  which   Howe    uttered    the   most    bitter 

Rvectivee  against  the  king.    At  the  end  of 

1701  he  was  rejected  by  the  Qloucestershire 

iWtora.     Id  1702  he  received  the  office  of 

Fuint  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Ue  again  found 

umself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poU,  but  on  a 

icrutiny   of    the  votes   was    declared    duly 

Jtrted,  and  was  replaced  on  petition.    He 

noved  without  success  that  the  Prince  of 

Denmark    should    have    the   enormous    in- 

Mmt  of  £100,000  a  year  on  the  death  of 

4ui-eQ   Anne.      Howe    was   sworn    of    the 

I'rivy  Council  in  1708,  but  on  the  accession 

>f  George   I.   he    was   dismissed   from  his 

Mci%  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 

m  riftirement. 

Maculaj,  Hitt.  of  Rug. ;  Banke,  Hut  ofEng. ; 
Stanhope,  Rtign  of  Qaetn  Anne, 

Eowe,  Richard,  1st  Eakl   (b.  1722,  d. 
i*9<i],  a  third  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Howe,  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  employed  under  Lord  Anson. 
f^T  Benring  for  some  time  in  the  West 
bdies  he  was  appointed  commander  of   a 
Alofjp  in  1745.    In  1748  he  returned  to  Eng- 
^d.  and  spent    three   years    in    studying 
narigalion  and  tactics.     He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  perform  a  semi-diploroatio  mission 
in  the  ^lemtenaneanf  and  executed  it  with 
peat  skill  and  judgment.    In   1754,  while 
Kttached  to  Boflcawen*s  fleet,  he  captured  a 
French   ship.      Three    years   later    he  was 
Rtomed  to  Parliament  for  Dartmouth,  and 
>n  the  following  year   made  himself  con- 
^cuoos  m  Hawke's  attacks  on  the  French 
t'cut,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to  the 
^mily  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
Iffother,  Viscount    Howe.      Once   more   he 
i^ingnished  himself  at  the  action  in  Qui- 
wron  Bay  in  1769.    During  the  American 
J;  ar  he  was  employed  on  ihat  station  ;  but 
nu  force  was  so  small  and  ill  provided  that 
he  could  effect  little  or  nothing.     On  his 
»J^ani  to  England  in  1782,  he  was  at  onte 
^wpatched  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  a  ser- 
^ce  which  he  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
8uprior  nnmber    of   the  enemy.     On   his 
Mara  in  1783  he  was  appointed  First  Com- 
njiwioner   of    the    Admiralty,   and,    except 
<ittring    the    short    Coalition    administra- 
t>oi\,  held  that    post  until  1788,  when  he 
'^^imed  and  was  CTeated  an  earl.    In  1793, 
^hen  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  Lord 
Howe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
jMnnel  Fleet.     On  May  2,  1 794,  he  sailed 
from  St  Helens,  and  on  June  1  gained  a 
aeosive  victory  over  the  French.    Honours 
»eni  hfaped  upon  him ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
«« th€  mutiny  in  the  fleet  in  1791,  Lord  Howe 
^•*  armed  with  full  powers  to  restore  order 
"» the  nary.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  exercised 
^  omch  moderation,  firmness,  and  tact,  that 


he  soon  brought  back  the  sailors  to  their 

allegiance.     As  a  commander,   Lord  Howe 

has  been  accused  of  being  too  cautious ;  as  a 

man,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  many 

estimable  qualities. 

James,  Naval    HUt.;    Alleu,  BaitlM    ftf  the 
British  Navy. 

Howe.  Sir  William  (d.  1814),  brother 
of  Karl  Howe,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  America  in 
1775.  Acting  in  this  capacity  he  won  the  battle 
of  Bunker  HiU  (1775),  and  took  New  York 
(1776).  Next  year  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Brandywine  River  and  occupied  Philadelphia, 
but  was  re-called  in  1778  at  his  own  request. 

Sowel  Dha  (Howel  the  Good)  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Welsh  kings  {reigned 
915—948).  He  was  the  son  of  CadcU  and  the 
g^randson  of  Khodri  Mawr.  Howel  seems  to 
have  had  a  vague  sort  of  overlordship  over 
North  Wales,  whose  chief  king  was  his  cousin, 
Idwal  Foel.  Later  writers  have  spoken  of  him 
as  king  of  all  Wales;  but  he  at  most  possessed 
over  his  contemporar}'  princes  the  authority 
of  superior  ability  and  power.  He  never  dis- 
puted the  West  Saxon  overlordship,  and  in 
922  accepted  Edward  the  Elder  as  **  father 
and  lord."  He  seems  to  have  attended  the 
English  witenagemots,  attested  charters,  and 
there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  Edmund  against 
Cumbria  in  946.  Howel  is  most  famous 
for  his  collection  of  Welsh  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  he  made  at  a  great  gathering 
of  Welsh  prelates  and  princes  at  his  hunt- 
ing lodge,  near  Whitland,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, known  as  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Daf.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  Bleg>'wr}*d, 
the  first  scholar  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
taken  the  laws  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain 
napal  sanction  (926).  But  the  ''  Book  of  the 
White  House  "  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the 
bulky  codes  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha  can  only  in  their 
present  form  be  referred  back  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century-,  though  doubtless  based  on 
earlier  collections.  They  comprise  three 
var}'ing  laws  belonging  to  the  districts  of 
Gwj-nedd,  Powys,  and  Dyfed  respectively. 
TheV  ^>^^  larg^  traces  of  Enghsh  infiuence, 
and,  though  hirgely  oc(;upied  with  minute 
details  of  fines  and  court  duties,  are  ver}' 
valuable  sources  of  information.  Howel  died 
in  948,  and  the  peace  which  seems  to  have 
attended  his  power  died  with  him.  **He 
was,"  says  the  native  chronicler,  '*  the  wisest 
and  justest  of  all  Welsh  princes,  greatly 
loved  by  every  Welshman  and  by  the  wise 
among  the  Saxons." 

The  Lave*  of  Hotrtl  Dha  were  flrtt  printed 
by  Wotton,  and  nfterwHrdg  more  complf^tely 
ftnd  acctirately  edited  by  Hr.  Aneurin  Owen  in 
the  B'ioord  Commiamon's  Aneint  Imko  and 
Inttitnti'  of  WaUn ;  Bnd  y  Tywyoogion ;  Gw^Uian 
Brut;  AnnaU»  Camhrvr;  Lilnr  JjandavetuiM 
Williams,  BUtory  of  VToIm.  [T.  F.  T.] 
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Eowioki  Loud.    [Guby,  Eaiil.] 

Kudibras.    [Butler,  Samuel.] 

Kndson,  Sir  Jeffrey  {b.  1619,  d,  1682], 
was  Charlea  I.'a  favourite  dwarf.  He  was  faith- 
fully attached  to  Queea  Heurietta,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  her  first  flight  from  England ; 
not  long  after  this  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Turkish  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  before 
long  he  was  released  and  served  as  a  captain 
of  horse  in  the  royal  army.  When  the  royal 
cause  became  hopeless  he  again  retired  to 
^Yanoe  with  the  queen,  but  returned  to 
England  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  1681  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  Popish  Plot.  On 
this  account  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  very 
soon  afterwards  in  captivity. 

Kndaon's  Bay  Territories,  The  (or 

Prince  Rupert's  Land),  which  extended  over 
a  vast  area  in  the  north-west  of  British 
America,  received  their  name  from  the  ex- 
plorer Hudson,  who  in  1610  penetrated 
into  the  bay  which  still  bears  his  name. 
It  had  been  previously  visited  by  Sebastian 
Oibot  in  1517,  and  by  Davis  in  1586. 
The  example  of  Hudson  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  various  exploring  parties, 
and  the  regions  about  the  bay  were  found  to 
be  abundantly  stocked  with  animals  furnishing 
valuable  fur.  .  In  1670  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  formed,  and  settlements  were 
established  in  various  places.  Frequent 
collisions  took  place  between,  the  English 
settlers  and  the  French,  who  in  1685  took 
most  of  the  English  factories.  The  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  restored  the  English  posses- 
sions, and  although  there  were  subsequent 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  drive 
out  the  British  again,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  dbiarter  of 
1670,  which  ''authorises  the  governor  and 
company  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  good  government  of  their  territory,  and 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  to  impose 
penalties  and  punishments  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England."  In  1858  part  of  the 
territory  was  formed  into  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1870  the  remaining 
portion,  then  known  as  the  North  West 
Territories,  was  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (q.v.).  It  is  governed  by 
a  lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  five. 

B.  M.  Martin,  Engliah  CdlowLm  ;  Sir  B.  Creasy, 

Sue  and  Cry  is  derived  from  the  French 
words  htier  and  cricry  both  of  which  signify  to 
cry  aloud.  In  early  English  law  it  was  one 
of  the  recognised  processes  of  common  law  for 
securing  the  arrest  of  a  felon.  The  plaintiff 
who  had  been  robbed  had  by  this  process  the 
right  of  acquainting  the  constable  of  the 
township  with  the  wrong  he  had  suffered, 
and  the  description  of  the  culprit.  The 
constable  might  then  call  upon  all  the  inhabi- 


tants to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sospectf^i 
criminal  with  horn  and  voice ;  and  lo  ^lifiv 
up  the  offender's  tracks  to  the  limita  of  tb 
township,  at  which  limit  this  consUble  voiH 
generally  hand  on  the  duty  of  pursuit  to  tk 
constable  of  the  neighbouring  pariah.  It  w 
enjoined  by  the  Statute  of  Westminsta,  UTx 
and  regulated  by  Acts  made  in  the  }iia 
1285,  1585,  1735,  and  1749. 

Hn^^nots.  [Pbotestant  Rinciaff 
England.] 

KnU,  or  Kingston- vpoK-HuLi,  derimrj 
second  name  from  Edward  I.,  who,  feedne  it« 
advantageous  position,  took  much  troobk  in 
fortifying  the  place.  But  it  seems  to  hau 
been  of  considerable  importance  even  befcrt 
this  time.  The  great  house  of  Be  la  K4- 
were  Hull  merchants.  About  the  \fi 
1300,  Edward,  in  an  ordinance  fa&^'i2g 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  inmt\ 
appointed  it  one  of  the  places  for  ths 
erection  of  furnaces.  Its  prosperity,  tiioag:i 
occasionally  interrupted  by  plague  asi 
famine,  seems  to  have  been  continiio» 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  In  IWt 
the  town  came  into  great  prominence  is 
one  of  the  most  important  magazines  d 
arms  in  the  country.  Owing  to  this  it  ▼«? 
entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  keeping  d 
Sir  John  Hotham,  whose  refusal  to  admit  tit 
king  within  the  gates  was  almost  tantunocut 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Before  long,  how- 
ever. Sir  John  was  found  in  correspondaff 
with  the  Ro}Tdists,  treating  for  the  sumnder 
of  his  charge.  For  this  offence  hesafffl^i 
death ;  while  the  town  of  Hull  held  oet 
against  the  siege  of  the  lilarqais  of  Ne»Ta«k 

HioiiU^  P«titioii  And  KiMi^  7»; 

(1657),  was  the  second  paper  Constitntion  aJ 
the  Protectorate.    When  Cromwell's  *txad 
Parliament  met  in  1657,  great  anxiety  *j^» 
felt  for  the  course  events  would  take  if  »' 
Protector  were  to  be  suddenly  (*nied  of  b 
death  or  murder.    On  February  23  Aldcnius 
Pack,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  biw^fi* 
in  a  motion  to  this  effect,  and  cmundaied  hi» 
proposals,   which   bore    the  title  of  "'^^ 
Humble  Address  and  Remonstrance."    T^ 
propositions    were,    after    a    tong  d«»ti. 
accepted  by  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  op 
position  of  the  military  members.   0«i  At-ni 
4,  when  a  committee  had  been  appointea  k 
discuss  the  whole  question  with   nun,  Cwd- 
well  definitely  refused  to  exchange  ih^^ 
of  Protector  for  that  of  king;  but«itt"^* 
and    a    few    other    minor    exceptwns,  i^ 
whole  of  the  Humble  Petition  "^  -^''^^ 
received    the    Protector's   assent  {M«.^  •'• 
1657).     The  chief  provisions  of  thtt  /i*»^ 
ment  were,  that  Cromwell  should  naiw  ju*  ^« 
successor  in  his  lifetime ;  that  a  Pw»*' 
of  two  Houses  should  be  called  otit  tlf^ 
years  at  the  furthest;  that  Papist*  »  9*" 
abled  from  sitting  in  Pariiamcnt  «»d  ^^ 
in  the  election  of  members;  that  an  l|l^ 
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House  be  constitnted,  oonsiating  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  memben,  whereof  twenty- 
one  should  form  a  quomm ;  that  the  members 
of  this  Upper  Houae  should  be  nominated 
by  Cromwell  in  the  first  place^the  right 
of  filling  up  vacancies  being,  however, 
inherent  in  the  chamber  itself;  that  a 
constant  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year  bo 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navY^  other  supplies  being  granted  b^  Parlia- 
meat,  specially  as  need  iiboald  anse;  that 
the  Protector's  council  should  consist  only  of 
'*  iach  IS  are  of  known  piety  and  of  undoubted 
affection  to  the  rights  of  these  nations,'* 
even  in  matters  of  religious  faith ;  that  this 
uxmdl  be  not  removed  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament;  that  it  shall  appoint  to  the 
militar)'  and  naval  commands  on  Cromwell's 
death;  that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  chief 
JDJtices,  kc,  be  approved  by  Parliament; 
that  Parliament  should  issue  a  public  con- 
fession of  &ith,  to  which,  however,  none 
ihoald  be  eomptlled  to  assent,  nor  be 
molested  for  holding  other  views  so  long 
u  they  did  not  abuse  this  liberty;  but 
that  neither  Papacy  nor  Prelacy  be  suffered. 
When,  however,  Parliament  once  more  met  in 
Jan.,  1668,  Cromwell  found  the  Lower  House, 
from  which  his  chief  supporters  had  been 
withdrawn  to  form  the  new  House  of  Lords, 
(^Ung  in  question  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  previous  year.  The  Lower  House  now 
fitiised  to  recognise  tho  Upper.  Cromwell, 
in  despair,  dissolved  P&rhament  early  in 
16)8,  and  tho  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
tell  to  the  ground. 

Ranhe,  Htat.  ofSng. ;  Whitelooke,  MtmoridUf 
6S5-da. 

XnmOv  DA.VIO  {^.  1711,<f.  1776),  was  bom 
it  Edinburgh  and  educated  for  the  law, 
hough  his  own  tastes  ran  strongly  in  the 
Hreetion  of  letters.  A  few  years  after  coming 
'f  age  he  went  to  France,  returning  to  London 
ft  1737,  for  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  an 
*iuman  Xmiure.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
iter  that  he  published  his  FolitiaU  Dieeoureet 
1752],  and  about  the  same  time  being  ap- 
>oiuted  librarian  of  tho  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
om-eived  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of 
iln^Iaftd.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
aining  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
fd*  published  in  1754,  and  fell  almost  still- 
■om  from  the  press.  Two  years  later  appeared 
he  continuation  of  the  Hietoty  to  the  Bevo- 
iition  of  1688.  In  1759  Hume  published 
lis  history  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  in 
761  the  earlier  portion  of  his  histor}%  By 
his  time  the  sale  of  the  new  histon'  was  ver}*^ 
onMdeiable,  and  its  author  realised  such 
ums  of  mooe^  from  the  booksellers,  that 
e  became,  in  his  own  words,  **  not  only  inde- 
endent  but  opulent.*'  In  1763  he  was 
ppointed  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
n  his  embassy  to  Paris,  and  in  1765  remained 
ha^rfg  tTmfaires  in  that  city,  till  the  arrival 


of  Lord  Hertford's  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died.  Hume's  Hietory  was 
long  the  most  widely  popular  of  all  the 
general  histories  of  England.  This  popu- 
larity it  owes  in  great  part  to  the  lucid 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  literary  skill 
with  which  it  is  composed :  qualities  which 
still  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  English  classic. 
To  the  historical  student  its  value  at  the 
present  day  is  comparatively  slight.  Hume's 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  not  very 
close,  and  of  the  earlier  periods  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  constitution,  he  had 
little  accurate  knowledge;  nor  was  tho  time 
taken  in  the  composition  of  the  Hietorjf 
sufficient  to  allow  of  very  deep  research; 
while  his  narrative  of  events  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  vitiated  by  his  strong 
prejudice  agamst  all  who  asserted  popular 
rights.  Still  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  and  the  acuteness  of  some  of  the 
observations  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  last  century,  must  always  givo  it  a 
certain  value  of  its  own. 

Knm^y  Joseph  {b.  1777,  d.  ISoo),  was 
born  of  humble  parents  at  Montrose.  After 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Indian 
regiments  (1797),  and  did  not  return  home 
till  1808.  From  this  time  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  practical  side  of  English 
politics,  and  in  1812  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  "Wejinouth — a  borough  which  he 
did  not  long  continue  to  represent.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  returned  for  Aberdeen, 
and  after  one  or  two  changes  finally  bcctinie 
member  for  ^lontrose.  The  chief  object  which 
Hume  set  to  himself  as  a  politician  was  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  thi^ 
reduction  he  investigated  and,  when  necessary, 
challenged  every  item  of  public  expenditure. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  line  of  work  only  that 
Mr.  Hume  confined  his  attention.  Almost 
every  branch  of  domestic  policy  in  turn 
called  for  his  inquiries  :  he  proposed  reforms 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  secured  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
forbidding  machinery  to  bo  exported,  and 
workmen  from  going  abroad.  He  was 
also  a  determined  enemy  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  flogging  in  the  army,  and  tho 
system  of  impressment  for  the  navy.  In 
such  useful  work  he  passed  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Evndrodf  Thb.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
Gemoans,  says  that  their  chiefs  are  assisted  in 
matters  of  justice  by  a  hundi'ed  companions, 
and  that  in  war  each  pnpnBy  or  district,  fur- 
nishes a  hundred  warriors  and  the  host. 
Theso  bands,  he  tells  us,  are  called  "hun- 
dreds,*' but  *'  what  was  once  a  number  is  now 
a  namo  only."  Thus  the  tribe  is  divided  into 
''  hundreds,"  which  aro  already  beginning  to 
lose  their  connection  with  a  definite  number 
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of  warriors,  or  fully  free  men.  There  is  no 
tnice  of  any  Huch  diviaion  in  England  till 
£dgar*8  **  Ordinance  how  the  Hundred  shall  be 
held.*'  But  in  the  Frank  kingdom  the  court  of 
the  hundred  had  been  the  most  imporUnt 
part  of  the  judici-tl  machinery  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century ;  and  an  arrangement  of  the 
land  in  hundreds  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  most  German  peoples.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  Edgar^s  measure  was  not 
the  creation  of  the  division  into  hundreds, 
but  the  employment  for  judicial  and  police 
purposes  of  a  primitive  method  of  grouping. 
It  does  not)  however,  follow  that  the  hundreds 
were  all  originally  of  the  same  size ;  the  dis- 
trict g^ven  to  a  hundred  warriors  would  natu- 
rally varv  in  size  according  to  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
amount  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  each  tribe  at 
the  time  of  the  allotment.  A(!Cording  to  Wil- 
liam of  Malmcsbury,  the  division  into  hun- 
dreds and  tithings  was  due  to  Alfred ;  possibly 
Alfred  revived  the  hundred  as  a  basis  of 
rating.  Connecting  this  tradition  with  the 
fact  of  the  first  appctirance  of  the  name  under 
Edgar,  we  may  regard  the  revival  or  develop- 
ment of  the  hundrediil  system  as  a  part  of  tho 
work  of  reorganittition  after  the  Danish  at- 
tack. The  laws  of  Edg<ir  mention  a  "  hundreds- 
ealdor*'  who  is  to  be  consulted  on  questions  of 
witnesM,  and  a  *'  hundred-man  "  whose  duty  it 
is  to  pursue  thieves.  These  may  or  may  not  bo 
the  same.  In  the  thirteenth  century  tho 
hundred  was  represented  in  the  shire-moot  by 
an  elected  ealdorman;  it  is  therefore  likely 
thiit  the  hundrcds-ealdor,  or  hundred-man, 
was  from  the  first  an  elected  officer.  He  can 
scarcely  bo  regarded  as  moi*e  than  tho  convener 
of  the  court.  In  the  twelfth  ccnturv  the  hun- 
dreds were  fast  becoming  dependent  upon 
great  lords  who  man:igod  and  took  the  profits 
of  the  court.  Tho  hundred-moot,  wherein  tho 
whole  body  of  suitors  or  freeholders  present 
wei-e  judges,  and  which  was  probably  pre- 
sided over  by  a  deputy  of  the  sheriff,  was 
held  monthly.  It  had  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases;  was  the  court  of  first  instance  in 
criminal  matters ;  and  Canute  decreed  th<it 
no  case  should  be  brought  before  the  king 
until  it  had  boon  he^rd  in  the  hundred  court. 
The  laws  of  Ethelred  direct  that  **  the  twelve 
senior  thegns  go  out  and  swear  in  the  relic 
that  they  will  accuse  no  innocent  man  nor 
concail  any  guilty  one; "  the  presentment  of 
criminals  was  therefore  probably  part  of  the 
immemorial  work  of  the  hundred  court,  and 
a  representative  body  of  twelve  seems  to  have 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  8uitoi*s  as  a  sort  of 
judicial  committee.  Upon  the  creation  of  the 
system  of  fmnk-pledgcs,  a  distinction  arose 
between  the  great  court  of  the  hundred  held 
twice  yearly  for  the  sherifTs  toum  or  Wew  of 
frank-pledge,  and  with  specially  full  at- 
tendance, and  the  lesser  court  of  the  himdrod 
under  the  bailiff  for  petty  questions  of  debt. 
Its  criminal  jurisdiction  was  gradually  taken 


from  it  on  the  one  hand  by  the  growth  >i 
the  manorial  courts-leet  and  of  franchise,  ud 
on  the  other  by  the  creation  of  the  8}*Bieni  t 
itinerant  justices.  From  the  twelfth  teniir; 
the  hundred  ceased  to  be  of  much  paliticL 
importance. 

Stubbs,  Const.  HitL  The  lawi  ue  pristM  w 
Schmid.  G«s«(s(«  cUr  AngfUSatk»m  (see  aha  It-.* 
Olouary,  s.v.  Hundred) ;  those  of  Edgv  aai 
the  L0g€B  Henriei  Primi  ara  in  StubU's  &U' 
CharUrs.  Bee  also  Oneisi,  Hdf-Qineninuiit .  wul 
as  to  Tooitus,  Waits,  DnUt^is  Vtrjcsn*^ 
QttcK,,  I.  218-222.  [W.  J.  A.^ 

Enndrad  HoUb,  Thb,  are  the  rnalt  •  f 

inquisitions  taken  by  a  commission  appoistri 
by  Edward  I.  at  the  beginning  of  his  rti^ 
to  inquire  into  various  gric^'ances  rcktioe  '<• 
illegal  tolls,  encroachments  on  rottl  an-l 
common  hinds,  unlawful  tradings,  oppresai>if.<* 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  &c.  Th<^  >- 
turns  are  of  the  greatest  importance  toth' 
local  historian  and  the  genealogist  Th} 
derive  their  names  from  the  fact  that  th<*  ir  • 
quiry  was  conducted  from  hundred  to  hundivd. 
A  jury  in  each  hundred  Rave  witne»  to  tl- 
extent  of  tho  demesne  lancbi  of  the  crovn;  ^i 
manors  alienated  from  the  crawn ;  the  unio 
of  tenants-in-capite  with  their  eer\iccN  «»'i 
the  losses  incuired  by  the  crown  oviat'  n 
subinfeudation ;  the  extent  of  lands  ho.a  in 
frank-almoign ;  the  wardship^  nisrri««. 
escheats,  &c.,  wrongfully  withheld  fpt»m  tt- 
crown,  and  many  other  items  of  jmportu)'*' 
These  Rolls  wci-e  puljlished  by  comnofid  *A 
the  king  in  1812. 

Knndred  Taan'  War,  Tki  nm- 

1453),  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  Ov 
long  period  of  scarcely  interrupted  hostihtv 
between  England  and  France,  which  w^a 
with  Edward  III.*8  assertion  by  anns  of  b' 
claims  to  the  ^French  throne,  and  di«l  iv^ 
finally  end  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Kaz^;^ 
from  France  during  tne  reign  erf  H«in'  ^  I 
As  roughly  and  vaguely  indicating,  at  W^*- 
the  culminating  century  of  the  long  inedi»' J 
strugfilc  between  the  two  nations,  the  ttnn  J* 
a  useful  one  enough.  But  it  mutt  itot  >• 
taken  to  indicate  any  definite  war  in  ih«>  »*^ 
that  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  or  the  S»u-, 
Years'  War  do.  The  long  warfeire  ^n»  m 
terruptcd  by  more  than  one  inten'al  of  p-^ 
and  more  than  once  changed  its  charactri  •'> ' 
objects. 

Despite  the  claims  raised  by  Edward  H' 
in  1328  FEnwARD  III.],  the  accession  '* 
Philip  of  Yalois  was  peaceful,  and  it  *»*  r ' 
until  1338  that  hostilities  began.  Av^k'^ 
of  secondary  causes  of  quarrel  had  lone  f^^ 
bittered  the  relations  of  £)ngland  and  Fniv . 
when  the  strong  support  which  Philip  ff»" 
to  the  Scots  made  war  inevitable,  and  K'i*^^ 
did  his  best  to  make  the  breach  iTT^mr>^<' 
by  his  obtrusive  reassertion  of  bis  om  <  l^^'^  ' 
to  the  French  throne.  Strong  in  hi»  n«t:f«" 
leadership  of  the  English  hatred  of  Fn'>"'< 
Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  mlied  ai»>«' 
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lailring  the  feudalists  of  the  south  to  his 
aide,  while  he  concluded  a  close  alliance  with 
Louis  of  Bavaxia,  the  imperial  vassals  of  the 
Xetherlands,  and  the  anti-French  party  in 
the  Flemish  cities.  From  1338  to  1340,  an 
indecisive  unir  was  waged  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  France,  only  memorahle  for  Ed- 
ward's naval  victory  of  Sluys  (June  24, 
1340).  The  lukewammess  and  desertion  of 
ildward's  allies  necessitated  a  truce,  that 
(-ontinaed  until  the  dispute  between  John  of 
jlontfort  and  Charles  of  Blois  for  the  duchy 
of  Britanny  gave  English  and  French,  as 
partiiAQs  of  Slontfort  and  Charles  respec- 
tivtrly,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
qoarreL  In  1345  the  general  war  was  re- 
sumed. Edward  again  established  intimate 
relations  with  Ghent,  and  Derby,  in  Guienne, 
won  the  victory  of  Auberoche,  though  com- 
pelled the  next  year  to  stand  a  siege  in 
AiguiUon.  In  1346,  Edward,  in  person, 
kinded  with  a  great  army  in  Normandy,  and 
after  a  destructive  inroad,  won  the  famous 
Tictory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346),  gave  the 
Englifiih  enduring  prestige,  and  the  possession 
of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  famous 
scifgr  in  1347.  The  Black  Death  now 
(vmpelled  a  truce,  and  the  war  was  not 
nnewed  until  1356,  when  a  bloody  foray 
of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head  of  the 
fhivalry  of  Guienne,  bore  more  fruit  than 
Howard's  abortive  expedition  from  Calais. 
Diirin.';  a  similar  inroad  in  1356,  the  Black 
I'rince  won  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  where 
King  John  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
K.<ner.  A  period  of  extreme  anarchy  now 
M;t  in,  in  France,  which  King  Edward  availed 
Wself  of  to  conclude  the  very  favourable 
Peace  of  Bretigny  (1360).  The  treaty  was 
Of  yer  really  carriea  out,  and  the  war  in 
Britanny  continued  until  the  battle  of  Aura)' 
wve  3lontfort  the  duchy;  and  after  the 
Black  Prince  had  lost  health  and  reputation 
in  Spain,  the  appeal  of  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine  led  Charles  V.  to  renew  the  war  openly 
in  1369.  The  skilful  strategy  of  the  Con- 
stable Dugnesclin  avoided  pitched  battles, 
and  wore  down  the  enemy  by  a  partisan 
warfare  of  sieges,  skirmishes,  and  ambus- 
t'ddes.  The  capture  of  Limoges  was  the  last 
<^i  the  Black  Prince's  exploits.  Lancaster 
^veraed  Prance  from  end  to  end  in  1373, 
out  he  found  no  enemy  and  could  win  no 
aurable  results.  By  1374  all  Guienne  was 
«*t  except  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast, 
*/«i  in  the  north  C&lais  alone  remained  Eng- 
l^^b.  The  feeble  government  of  the  minority 
<»f  Richard  II.  led  the  French,  even  under 
'jharles  VI.,  to  retaliation  on  England;  but 
the  war  continued  ver)'  slackly,  and  with 
^^'nstant  truces  until  in  1397,  Richard  II., 
jntent  on  despotism,  established  a  close  al- 
toee  with  France,  cemented  by  his  marriage 
*Jth  laahella  of  Valois.  But  the  revolution 
pi  1399  again  embroiled  England  and  France 
^  hostilities,  and  nothing  but  the  weakness 


of  Henry  IV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  and  Armagnac  factions  prevented  a 
serious  renewal  of  the  war ;  as  it  was,  the 
judicious  trimming  of  Henry  led  in  1411  to 
his    securing    full    possession    of    Guienne. 
Henry  V.,   with  greater  resources,  renewed 
vigorous  hostilities.     On   Oct.  25,   1415,  the 
battle  of  Ag^ncourt  (q.v.)  gave  him  a  victor}' 
over  Burgundian    and  Armagnac,  combined 
for  once  to  defend  their  countr}'.     In  1417  a 
second  expedition  profited  by  the  renewal  of 
civil  strife  in  France ;  and*  the  capture  of 
Rouen  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
In  1419,  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless 
drove  the  whole  Burgundian  party  on  to  the 
English  side.    A  marvellous  change  of  feel- 
ing brought  the  monarchical  north  of  France 
to  welcome  the  national  em  my  and  head  of  the 
feudal  separatists.     Paris  opened  its  gates  to 
Henry,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (q.v.)  (1420) 
secured  him  the  succession  to  the  French 
throne.   But  Henr}''8  premature  death  in  1422 
led  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  VII.,  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  regent  Bedford.     Despite 
the  victories  of  Crevant  and  Vemeuil,  the 
Anglo- Burgundian  party  failed  to  hold  their 
own  south  of  the  Loire,     llie  mad  folly  of 
Bedford's  brother  alienated    Burgundy.     A 
national  reaction  set  in,   in  France,  which 
found  its  highest  expression  in  the  heroic 
career  of   the  Maid  of   Orleans.      In  1429 
Joan    relieved     Orleans   and    defeated    the 
English    at    Patay;     marched    to    Rheims 
to   crown   Charles   king,   and,    though    un- 
successful   in    her    attacks    on    Paris,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spirit  of  nationality 
through  all  North  Fntncc.     The  coronation 
of  Henr}'  VI.  at  Paris,  Joan's  capture  and 
death  in  1431,  failed  to  stem  the  tide.     In 
1435  Burgundy  abandoned  the  English  at 
the  Congress  of  Arras,  and  the  death  of  Bed- 
ford completed  their  discomfiture.    In  1437 
Paris  was  lost.   A  peace  party  that  recognist^d 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  war,  now  grew 
up  in  England,  but  their  temporary  triumph, 
though  it  led  to  the  truce  of  1446,  and  the 
marriage   of   Henr}'  VI.    and   Margaret    of 
Anjou,  failed  to  secure  a  permanent  peace. 
In  1448  the  war  was  renewed,  and  by  1449  all 
Normandy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Guienne  next  fell,  and  in  1453  Calais  alone 
remained  in  the  English  possession  in  France. 
The  outbreak   of    the  Wars  of    the    Roses 
finally    prevented   any  prolongation  of  the 
long  struggle — which   had  caused  so  much 
misery  and  had  been  so  barren  of  results — 
and  which,    if   resulting  in  bracing  up  the 
national   life  of    France,    brought  little    to 
England  but  barren   glor}%    chequered  with 
disg^ce,   and  a   factious   and   unruly  spirit 
that  found  its  outcome  in  the  civil  wars  that 
now  fell  upon  the  land. 

Paali,  BvgliselM  GeaehiehU ;  Lingard,  Hid.  of 
Bng.  /Longnum.  Hi»t,  ofSdveard  III.:  Brougham, 
HouM  of  Laneatter;  U.  Kartiu,  Histoire  des 
FranfaU;  J.  Micfaelet.  Histoire  des  Francaia 
(espetially  for  Joan  of  Arc).  [T.  F.  T.J 
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Kvxigarian  SeAigee  Question*  Thb 

(1851).  In  1851  Kossuth,  the  Uungarian 
revolutionar}'  leader,  came  to  England,  and 
iras  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
Austrian  government  (already  offended  by  an 
attack  at  Barclay's  brewery  on  the  Austrian 
general,  Haynau,  Sept^  1850,  and  by  an  un- 
conciliator)'  note  of  Lord  Palmenton's  on  the 
subject)  looked  on  these  proceedings  with 
great  distrust  and  suspicion-,  over-rating, 
much  as  Kossuth  himself  did,  the  value  of 
these  demonstrations.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  used  English  influence  to  protect  the 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Turkey,  and  it 
became  almost  understood  that  if  Lord 
Palmerston  received  Kossuth  at  a  private 
interview,  as  he  proposed  doing,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  would  leave  the  country.  Lord 
John  XiusscU  grew  alarmed,  and  the  result 
of  his  remonstrances  with  Lord  Palmerston 
was  that  the  latter  promised  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  Kossuth.  He  consented,  how- 
ever, to  receive  some  deputations  from  various 
metropolitan  parishes  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  addresses  brought  by  these  b<nies  con- 
tained strong  language  with  regard  to  the 
Austrian  government.  The  whole  transac- 
tion was  eventually  made  one  of  the  chaises 
of  independent  action  brought  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  caused  his  dismissal  in  1852. 

Ashlev,  Lif9  ffPtdmeAton;  Annual  B»gi§Uv; 
Han$ard, 

KimBdoilf  Lord,  Henby  Cabby  {d, 
1696),  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
her  truest  friends  and  most  trusted  advisers, 
was  frequently  employed  on  confidential 
missions,  and  filled  many  posts  of  trust.  In 
1564  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  invest  Charles 
IX.  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  was 
usually  in  attendance  on  the  queen  at  court. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  a 
marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Hunsdon,  in  1669,  was  sent  to 
/Scotland  with  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  into  the  hands  of  Murray, 
in  order  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  of  any 
movement  in  her  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  lords.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
he  WBJB  associated  with  Lord  Sussex  in  the 
command  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north. 
In  the  beginning  of  1570  he  attacked  the 
forces  of  Leonard  Dacres  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cholt,  in  Cumberland,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  doing  such  good  service 
to  the  queen  that  Elisabeth  wrote  to  him. 
In  1584  he  was  sent  on  a  special  miMMnn  to 
Scotland.  During  the  ahum  which  held 
England  in  the  days  when  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  threatening,  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
command  of  a  body-guard  of  36,000  men, 
enrolled  especially  for  the  queen's  defence.  A 
soldier  rather  than  a  statesman,  Lord  Hunsdon 
gave^  the  queen  frequent  momentary  offence 
by  his  plain  speaking,  but  he  remained  till  the 
end  one  of  her  most  trusted  supporters. 
Nares,  L>/«  of  Burlmgk ;  BitrUigh  Papvrf. 


Knnt,  HiNBY  {k,  1773,  d.  1835),  betttr 
known  as  **  Orator  Hunt,"  was  born  at  Ww- 
dington,  Wiltshire,  and  wai  a  fanii«r  m 
very  well-to-do  circumstances.  In  coosi- 
quence,  however,  of  some  misundcnUfid- 
ing,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Marlboroui} 
yeomanry  by  Lord  Bmce.  He  deiDsiuit4 
satisfaction,  and  for  this  he  was  indicted 
in  the  King^s  Bench,  found  guilty,  finti 
and  imprisoned.  In  prison  he  met  «tui 
Waddington  and  some  other  Badicals,  wia 
converted  him  to  their  party.  In  1812  be 
stood  for  Bristol,  where  for  some  time  Le 
had  been  following  the  trade  of  a  brewer. 
The  poll  was  kept  open  for  fourteen  diti, 
serious  riots  took  place,  and  Hunt  was  beiten 
in  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  attempts  to 
enter  Parliament.  He  now  took  to  stump 
oratory,  held  Reform  meetings  at  W*e4- 
minster,  and  was  especially  conspicvons  aI 
Spa  Fields  and  Mandiester.  A  warrant  vu 
issued  against  him,  and  he  waa  arretted  «t 
Manchester,  tried  and  imprisoned  (1S:^U  • 
During  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Bdl,  b^ 
defeated  Lord  Stanley  at  Preston,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  (1830).  He 
was  re-elected  in  1831,  but  hia  orator)' F^ 
duoed  little  effect  in  the  Hooae. 
^umimI  lUtiitUr,  1885b 

Klint,  LciOH  (5.  1784,  d.  1859),  hrld  t 
clerkship  in  the  War  OflSce  from  the  tinK*  of 
his  leaving  school  till  the  year  1808,  wh^o, 
in  company  with  his  brother  John,  he  Btarted 
the  Exmniner^  a  journal  of  ad\iinced  politinl 
views.  In  1812  the  two  brothers  were  fin^i 
£500  apiece  and  sentenced  to  nndei^  an 
imprisonment  of  two  years  for  publisbiiur  « 
satire  upon  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  pa?e* 
of  their  paper.  On  his  release  from  pn».ti. 
ho  edited  the  Indicator^  and  about  1822  wis 
assa  lated  with  Byron  and  Shelley  in  th^ir 
new  venture.  The  Liberai,  of  which  only  f(>cr 
numbers  were  issued.  Leigh  Hunt  rareivvd 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  year  in  1^' 
He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  &qJ 
other  works,  and  of  an  Autobioyraphf,  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

Knntillgdon  was  the  scat  of  one  •'^i 
Edward  the  Elder^s  castles,  built  about  9ih 
It  was  made  an  earldom  for  Waltheof,  sofi  "^ 
Siward,  in  1070.  In  the  Middle  Agfs  th 
history  of  the  town  is  unimportant.  It  ^-^^ 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Farliam^ 
tarians  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  pluxider^l 
by  the  Royalists  in  1645.   • 

Enntrngdoiiy  Psbraobs  op.  WaUhwl 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  beheaded  in  107^ 
His  daughter  Maud  married  first  Sinoo  a' 
St.  Lis,  and  secondly  David,  after^^ 
King  of  Scotland,  who  successively  bort  the 
title  of  earl.  The  title  then  passed  to  Barif' 
son,  Henry,  and  at  his  death  to  his  ^' 
brother,  Simon  de  St.  Lis.  Afier«ixd»  ^j 
reverted  to  the  Scottish  house,  and  wxs  blJ 
by  David's  grandson,  Malcolm,  sad  by  tbr 
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ktter^e  son  William,  Kings  of  Scotland. 
William,  however,  ww  divested  about  1174, 
and  Simon  de  Hi,  Liz,  son  ot'  the  ^imon  last 
named,  beciune  earl.  Then  followed  David, 
brother  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  with 
vhoae  son  the  title  became  extinct.  A  new 
earldom  was  subsequently  created  in  favour 
of  William  of  Clinton  (1337),  and  again  of 
Gaiscard,  Lord  of  Angle  in  Poitou  (1*277); 
but  neither  of  these  persons  left  heirs.  In 
1387,  John  Holand,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter, 
was  made  £arl  of  Huntingdon ;  this  title  whs 
forfeited  when  his  grandson  Henry  whs 
attainted  (1461).  Ten  years  later,  Thomas 
Grey,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was 
g7nDt«d  the  earldom,  which,  however,  he  is 
stated  to  have  resigned  on  receiving  tho 
maiquisate :  the  former  being  now  granted  to 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  wl  o 
died  without  male  issue.  In  1.529,  Georgi!. 
Baron  Hastings,  was  created  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  by  his  family  the  honour  is  still 
held. 

Enatillgdoily  Fuancik,  2xij  Earl  op 
{d.  1561),  was  employed,  in  1550,  in  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Calais  and  Boulogne, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Crofts.  In 
loo4,  he  did  good  service  to  Mary  in  the 
iHike  of  Suffolk*8  rebellion,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  that  nobleman  prisoner.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Montague,  and 
^^ddaoghter  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
SsilisbuT}',  and  so  handed  on  to  his  son  a 
^^^ote  possibility  of  inheriting  the  English 
crown. 

Euitingdoilf  Hbnrt  Hastings,  3kd 
EuL  OF  (//.  1595),  was,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  regarded  as  her  possible 
^eir,  especially  by  Cecil  and  the  Protestant 
pirty ;  but  the  plan  of  recognising  him  proved 
impracticalle.  He  subsequently  strongly  op- 
p<"'*.'d  the  contemplated  inarriage  between 
ilar}-  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  one  which  would  be  fraught  with  much 
mischief  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  year 
1^9  he  became  Mary's  gaoler  at  Tutbury, 
«nd  proved  himself  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Si-otch  queen  and  the  Catholic  party.  In 
1 081  he  was  sent  to  levj'  troops  against 
L/nnox,  though  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  further  steps  against  the  regent 
p'  f5ecrptary  Randolph.  Huntingpdon  married 
^y  CaUierine  Dudley,  daughter  of  the 
Ouke  of  Northumberlana,  and  was,  therefore, 
we  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Hnntillffdoii,  Hbxkt  of  (d.  eirea  1 154), 
»u  broughrup  by  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
*nd  8uh«Bqnently  became  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  His  chief  work  is  his  BMona 
^nfflorum,  which  jjoes  down  to  the  reign  of 
'Stephen.  Theimportance  of  this  work  ischiefly 
^ng  to  the  fact  that  it  incorporates  a  nnm- 
^  of  popular  songs  and  stories,  the  oriirinnls 
ot  which  have  been  lort.    His  style  is  gnin- 


diloquent  and  often  turgid,  and  he  abounds 

in  classical  allusions.  HiaEputleto  Walter  ^hJA 

friend,  is  a  cynical  sketch  of  many  of  his  most 

famous  contemporaries  in  Church  and  State. 

Heiuy  of  Huntiugdon's  works  have  been 
edited  cor  the  KolUi  Series.  A  tmnslation  of  bis 
history  is  giveu  iu  Boiin's  Antiquarian  Library. 

Enntlyy  Alexander  db  Seton,  1st 
Earl  of  {d.  1470),  was  created  earl  by  James 
11.  of  Scotland  (1440—50).  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Setons  and  the  Gordons,  and  re- 
ceived his  title  in  reward  for  his  services 
against  the  Douglas  faction.  Ho  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Craufurd,  one  of  the  Douglas 
leaders,  in  the  battle  of  Brechin  (1452). 


Ltly,  Geouoe  Gordon,  2nd  Marqvis 
OF  (d.  1649;,  was  appointed  Charles  I.*8  lieu- 
tenant in  Scotland,  and  after  having  refused  all 
the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Covenanters, 
took  the  field  in  opposition  to  the  Marquin  of 
Argyle  (1644).  Next  year  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  arms  even  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  who  was  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Parliament.  In  1647  he  whs  taken  prisoner 
and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  March  22, 1649. 

J.  H.   Burton,  Hintnry  t/  Scotland;   Sir  B. 
Douglas,  P$enige  of  Scot  la  no, 

Himtly,  Geokgb  Gordon,  4th  Earl 
OF  {d,  lo62),  was  one  of  the  last  peers 
in  Scotland  to  oppose  the  Keformation.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  power  {ind  wealth,  his  pos- 
sessions lying  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Highlands.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
had  defeated  the  English  troops  at  mddenrig 
(1542),  and  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army 
had  narrowly  watched  the  Duke  of  Korfolk'N 
invasion  of  the  same  year,  on  which  occasion, 
though  avoiding  an  engagement,  he  succeeded 
in  materially  checking  the  progress  of  the 
English.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner (1547).  After  escaping  from  prison,  he 
became  a  great  supporter  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  queen-regent,  and  in  later  years  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
When  Mar>'  Queen  of  Scots  returned  to  her 
own  country  (1561),  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
found  part  of  the  estates  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  transferred  to  James  Stuart, 
the  queen^s  hslf-brother  (Earl  of  Murray), 
and  plotted  the  murder  of  that  nobleman. 
In  1562  he  took  up  anns,  and  openly  denied 
Mar}'  admittance  to  her  castle  of  Inveniess, 
which  he  then  held.  The  castle,  however, 
was  soon  taken  by  the  royal  troops,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Huntly  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Cornchie,  near  Aberdeen. 

Slintly,  George  Gordon,  5th  Earl 
OF  {d.  1576),  the  son  of  that  Earl  of 
Huntly  who  fell  at  Cornchie,  1562,  and  for 
whose  rebellion  tho  family  estates  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  restored  to  his 
title  and  possessions,  August,  1565.  Soon 
afterwards  his  sister,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was 
married  to  Bothwell,  while  Huntly  himself 
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married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelhi6- 
ruult.  After  the  murder  of  Damley  (loGT), 
Uuntly  accompanied  Mary  to  Seton,  and  was 
one  of  the  councillors  who  presided  at  Both- 
weirs  trial.  Having  afterwards  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Regent  Murray,  he  was 
forced  to  make  submission  (1569),  and  to  join 
the  party  of  the  goveiTmient.  On  Murray*s 
death  (1570),  the  Earl  of  Huntly  once  more 
raised  forces  on  behalf  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
WHS  soon  forced  to  enter  into  a  pacification 
with  the  new  regent  (1573).  His  death  oc- 
cui'red  a  few  years  later,  in  1576. 


Ltly,  Geokgb  Goudox,  6th  Eaul 
and  1st  Makqi'Is  op  {d.  1C36),  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  James  VI.  after  the  Ilaid  of 
Ruthven  (q.v.).  A  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  ho  was  accused  in  the  year 
1589  of  being  in  league  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  a  your  or  two  later  signed  the  **  Spanish 
blanks.*'  In  1592  he  put  the  Earl  of  Murray 
to  death,  nomimiUy  as  an  accomplice  in 
Both  well's  rebellion  (1591),  but  most  probably 
in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  the  Gor- 
dons had  experienced  from  the  Regent 
Mumiy.  In  1594  ho  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Argylc,  who  attacked  him  at  the  instance 
of  tho  government;  but  became  reconciled 
to  him  in  1597,  when  he  also  changed  his 
faith  and  obtained  the  reversal  of  his  for- 
feiture. He  was  not,  however,  a  particularly 
zealous  convert,  as  in  1616  ho  was  excommu- 
nicated on  suspicion  of  i*eceiving  and  protect- 
ing Jesuits  in  his  castle.  In  1630  his  feud 
with  tho  Crichtons  culminated  in  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son  at  the  *'  burning  of  Frendmught.** 
Shoi-tly  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
himself  died  of  a  broken  heart  (1636). 

J.  H.  Burtou,  ifisf .  of  Scotland  ;  Sir  R.  Doa- 
giss,  Pttragt  of  Scoflana. 

EnaldBBon,  William  {b.  1770,  d,  1830), 
tho  son  of  William  Huskisson  of  Oxley,  near 
Wolverhampton,  was  educated  for  tho  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  Shortly  before  tho  French 
Revolution  ho  accompanied  his  undo  to  Paris, 
and  Wiirmly  entered  into  tho  feelings  of  the 
revolutionary  i)arty.  He  became  a  member 
of  tho  Club  do  Quatre-vingt-neuf,  and  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  international  policy  and  com- 
merce. He  attracted  tho  attention  of  Lord 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  who  offered 
him  the  situation  of  private  secretary  (1790). 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  assist  m  the 
projected  arrangement  of  an  office  for  the 
affairs  of  the  emigrants  who  had  taken  refugo 
in  Engliind.  In  1795  he  became  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  and  received  the  same 
appointment  in  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry  of 
1807.  He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  1814,  and  elected  member  for 
Liverpool  in  1823.  The  same  year  3Ir. 
Huskisson  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  altera- 


tion came  over  our  commercial  policy,  and 
the  reign  of  protection  bemn  to  gire  place 
and  yiSd  to  free  trade.  In  his  first  y^s^ 
he  was  not  able  to  do  much.  He  offer^  to 
remit  tho  import  duty  on  mw  cotton  if  the 
manufacturers  would  consent  to  give  up  the 
export  duty.  This  they  declined.  An.  attempt 
was  made  to  free  the  Spitalfields  silk  ntianu- 
facture  from  restrictions  such  as  the  sc-tt^- 
ment  of  their  wages  by  a  XDagitstrate,  bat 
11,000  journeymen  petitioned  agmin&t  this, 
and  it  was  dropped.  He  was,  howeter, 
successful  in  practically  abolish-ing  tbe  old 
Na\'igation  Act,  and  thus  freeing  £&gb^ 
and  foreign  shipping.  In  1824  he  reduced 
the  duty  on  raw  and  spun  silk,  and  Iowei%d 
the  import  and  export  dut^'  on  wool.  Under 
Canning's  ministry  Huskisson  still  reiaimtd 
his  old  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the 
death  of  Canning,  Huskisson  suceeeded  Lord 
Goderich  as  Secretar}'  for  the  Colonies  (1827.:. 
A  quarrel,  however,  shortly  broke  out  ab^at 
tho  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  to  bo  formcMi  at  the 
opening  of  tho  session,  and  Huskisaon  at  ooee 
sent  in  his  resignation.  This  produced  Xiti 
downfall  of  Lord  Goderich^s  government.  In 
1828  he  joined  the  Wellington  miniatry,  but 
in  a  very  few  months  a  slight  ditf»reiice  (ti 
opinion  enabled  the  duke  to  insist  upon  his 
n>signation.  On  Sept.  15,  1830,  Huskisscsi 
was  accidentally  killed  on  the  oct-asion  of  tho 
opening  of  tho  Liverpool  and  Manvhe&tcS- 
liailway. 

ilnnnol  ReghUv :  Spencer  Walpole^  flM(.  ^ 

En^flandfrom  18I&. 

Kntchinson,  John  {h.  1616,  d.  leeiu 

was  tho  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutthinjson  <i 
Owthorpe,  Notts.      During  the  Ci\nl  \V;;r  he 
was  Governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  I*;irlii- 
ment,  a  position  of  great  importance  as  i-om- 
manding  tho  passage  of  tho  Trent.     In  16-1-7 
he  was  elected  member  for  NottinghHnt,  .tnd 
three  yeai-s  later  sat  in  the  Uis^h  Court  of 
Justice,  snd  signed  tho  king*8  death  ^*nmnt- 
On  the  expulsion  of  the   Long   I'NirlianvT.t 
(1643)  ho  retired  into  the  country'  until  it  vts 
reinstated  by  the  army  (Oct.,  1659).    He  ir.i5 
returned  to  the  Con\'ention  (May,  16<>0},  but. 
though  his  life  was  spared,   he   was,   r«   4 
regicide,  incapacitated  from  public  empk«\- 
mcnt.     In    Oct.,  1663,  he    was   imprison*  i 
and  died  Sept.  11,  1664.     A  certificate  pn-- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  favour  ia 
Jan.,  1661,  affirmed  that  "above  sf-ven  y^ar* 
ago,  and  from  time  to  time  ever  since,  CoUioei 
Hutchinson  hath  declared  his  deidn*  of  tbc 
king's  majesty^B  return  to  his  kingdoms^  ani 
his  own  resolutions  to  assist  in  bringing  hi^ 
majesty  back."     It  goes  on  to  state  that  br 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  couspiraUr* 
for  that  purpose,  collected  arms  for  it,  aa«i 
on  all  occasions  assisted  the  kine*s  fncnii^^ 
These  statements,  made  with   Hutihinskit's 
knowledge  and  approval,  throw  vonstdcrs^ 
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loubt  on  Uie  account  of  his  conduct  given 

in  his  hiogimphy  by  his  wife. 

Uft  9f  C«i.  RnUkvuon^  by  Mn.  Hntchhuon ; 
Pbp«n  pfikt  Uomite  <tf  Lord*  (SeTenth  Kepoct  of 
Hist.  KSS.  Comauniou). 

EutchuUKniy  Lucy  (6.  1620,  d.  1659), 
WM  the  dauj^hter  of  Sir  John  Apaley, 
Ueutenant  of  the  Tower,  where  she  was 
burn.  In  1638  she  married  Colonel  John 
liuU-hinson,  and  was  his  faithful  atten- 
dant in  ail  the  dangers  of  his  subsequent  life. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1664,  she 
compiled  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  This  work, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
period  over  which  it  extends,  has  been  pub- 
lished many  times. 

A  coavenieDt  edition  of  the  Lif9  o/  CoI<m#l 
Hutckinrnm  far  aeneral  nse  it  puUiahed  in 
Bohni  Standard  Library. 

XutdlillSOlIf  Thomas  {b.  1711,  d.  1780), 
was  born  at  Boston.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Nine 
yettrs  later  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  this  capacity  he  refused  to  con- 
iMrnt  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  they 
(laired  that  the  tea-ships  should  be  sent  back 
without  diaiharging  theii*  cargo  (1773),  and 
his  conduct  thus  led  to  the  famous  destruction 
uf  the  tea  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  By 
this  time  Hutchinson  had  lost  all  the  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  he  governed.  Dr. 
Fmnklin  had  exposed  ^e  letters  he  had 
written  to  EngUnd,  advocjiting  a  restriction 
of  colonial  libCTty,  and  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Boston.  Recognising  his  unpopularity, 
Hutchinson  retired  to  England  in  1774. 

BuMaoft.  Bid,  e/  tht  United  Statn;  Stanhope, 


Ths,  were  an  Anglian  tribe, 
oc(  Qpying  the  present  counties  of  Gloucester 
And  Worcester.  Of  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment we  have  no  certain  indication ;  but  they 
were  in  later  days  merged  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  and  seem  to  have  preserved 
some  traces  of  their  old  independence  even  so 
late  as  the  dose  of  the  eighth  centur}%  when 
An-hbishop  Theodore  gave  them  a  bishop  of 
their  own. 

Eyde,  Thz  Book  op,  gi\*es  a  brief  history 
of  England  from  the  landing  of  Hengest  till 
ti»p  year  959,  together  with  a  chartulary  of 
that  monaster}'.  It  was  written  at  the  Now 
Minster  or  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester.  Sir  T. 
H-irUy  says,  "  it  is  apparently  a  reconstruction 
^i  earlier  materials,  which  have  been  blendi-d 
alon^  with  information  of  a  compiratively 
^"ff^^nt  period,  certainly  some  time  after  the 
y^  1354."  Besides  King  Alfred's  Will,  and 
**»me  important  charters,  it  contains  somo 
traditions  and  anecdotes,  which,  though  not 
H'thapa  very  trustworthy,  are  certainly  inte- 
fwting. 

The  Book  0/  Hyd0  has  Yteen  translated  in  the 
Cknrek  Jtvi9rutaf  of  England  ;  it  is  edited  in  the 
«<»u»Sene». 

Bydd,  Avxx  (b.  1637,  d,  1671),  was  the 


daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
In  1659  she  became  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  on  Nov.  24  a  secret 
contract  of  marriage  took  |ilace  between  her 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  On  Sept.  3,  1600, 
she  was  privately  married  to  the  duke.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  queen-mother  to  get 
the  marriage  annulled,  and  a  plot  was  got  up 
amongst  the  courtiers  of  the  queen's  party, 
by  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  and  others,  to  induce 
the  duke  to  repudiate  her.  These  intrigues 
failed,  and  she  was  publicly  acknowledged  as 
Duchess  of  York  in  December,  1660.  Pepys 
describes  her  as  "  a  plain  woman,  and  like  her 
mother."  Burnet  says  that  she  was  '*  a  very 
extraordinar}'  woman,  of  great  knowledge 
and  great  spirit.'*  Her  daughter  Mary  was 
bom  April  2,  1662 ;  Anne,  Feb.  6,  1664.  In 
August,  1670,  the  duchess  became  a  Catholic. 
She  died  on  March  31  of  the  following  year. 

Sjrd^y  Edward.    [Clauenoon.] 

KydOf  Lawuekcb.    [Rochestek.] 

Ejrda,  SxH  RoHEKT  {b,  1696,  d,  1665),  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1640  he  was  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament 
as  member  for  Sulisbur}',  and  joined  the 
court  party ;  and  in  1644  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament.  During  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  Restoration  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  1663  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King*s  Bench. 

Vjrdarabadf  The  Battle  of  (March, 
1843),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
the  Aineers  of  Scinde  (1842^44).  After  the 
battle  of  Meanee,  Shore  Mohammed  collected 
an  army  for  another  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence. He  appeared  near  Hyderabad,  and 
Sir  Charles  iNapier,  with  6,000  men,  found 
him  encamped  with  about  20,000  men,  in 
a  strong  position  behind  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Fulhillee.  The  British  artillery  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy's  centre,  till  they  began 
to  give  way;  the  cavulrv'  charged  the  left 
wing,  while  the  22nd  Foot,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  forty  paces  of  their  oppo- 
nents without  firinc;  a  single  shot,  stormed  the 
entrenchments,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
the  viitorj'  was  complete. 

Ejrdar  All  {b.  circa  1702,  d,  1782)  was  a 
Mohammedan  soldier  of  humble  extraction, 
the  Bon  of  a  petty  revenue  officer.  He  entered 
the  BenHce  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  about 
the  year  1759  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  country.  Out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  principalities  of  South  India, 
he  soon  founded  for  himself  a  compact  Moham- 
medan kingdom,  and  became  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  English.  He  was  the  terror 
of  all  his  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas  of  Poonah, 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  French  at  Pondichem*. 
This  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  English, 
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and  more  especially  bo  wlien  Niaun  Ali  de- 
Mrted  their  side  for  that  of  Uyder.  The  two 
new  allies  invaded  the  Gamatic,  but  were 
driven  back,  whereupon  Nisam  Ali  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the  English  (1778).  For  the 
next  ten  years  Hyder  Ali  was  engaged  in 
quietly  strongthening  his  army  and  his  state. 
At  last,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
the  English  and  the  Fr^ch,  in  1778,  he  was 
enraged  at  the  English  expedition  sent  bv  way 
of  Mysore  from  Madras^  against  the  French 
setUement  of  Mahe.  This  action  decided  Hyder 
Ali's  mind.  Bursting  into  the  Camatio  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  he  laid  the  whole  country 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  (1780).  He  had 
allied  himself  with  the  French;  Nizam  Ali 
and  the  Mahrattas  had  engaged  to  support 
his  arms,  and  the  case  of  the  English  seemed 
very  desperate  for  a  time.  But  Warren  Has- 
tings, the  Gk>vemor-(}eneral,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Negotiations  secured 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
the  Nizam;  while  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  de- 
spatched against  Hyder  lumself .  The  great 
leader  of  the  war  was  defeated  at  Porto  Novo 
(1781),  and  all  immediate  danger  was  over 
from  that  side.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Hyder 
Ali  died  suddenly  at  Ghittore  (1782).  Hyder 
Ali  was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  energy, 
but  for  his  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  to  his 
latest  days  he  was  unable  either  to  read  or  to 
write ;  but  this  deficiency  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  most  vigorous  oppontait  that 
the  English  power  in  Hindostan  has  ever 
known. 

MiU.  Hiat.  of  India;  Talboys  Wheeler. Htal. 
of  India ;  Graut  Duff,  Hist,  oj  tk9  Mahraltas. 

[B.  S.] 


Zceni,  The,  were  an  ancient  British  tribe 
occupying  the  modem  counties  of  i^uffolk,  N*  t- 
folk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  According 
to  Professor  Rh^s,  they  wore  a  very  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  but  were  induced  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  through  jealousy 
of  the  Trinobantes  and  Cassivelauuus.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  had  no  kings,  as  many 
of  their  coins  bear  the  inscription  **Ecene,** 
without  that  of  any  prince ;  that  there  were 
two  factions  dividing  the  tribe;  and  that 
the  head  of  one  faction,  Bericus,  invited  the 
aid  of  Claudius,  and  so  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  beginning  of  the  long 
connection  of  this  island  with  Rome  (43  a.u.). 
In  later  years,  though  apparently  still  pos- 
sessed of  their  own  kings  or  queens,  the}' 
revolted  against  the  Roman  rule  in  the  time 
of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  was  appointed  in 
50  A.D.,  and  again  broke  out  into  a  geneml 
rebellion  while  Suetonius  was  occupied  in 
Mona. 

Bbf  s,  CkUie  BHtain. 


Ida.  Knro  OF  Bbrnicia  (JI.  circs  660),  b 
said  to  nave  been  the  founder  of  that  kingdoa : 
but  this  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  he  united  the  various  pett} 
Anglian  or  Saxon  settlements  existing  in  tUt 
district  into  one  kingdom.  His  dcx«sit  i? 
traced  from  Woden,  and  he  is  spoken  of  s* 
having  been  a  wise  and  temperate  ruler.  H^ 
is  also  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  battle  a^b< 
the  Britons,  after  he  had  been  king  foarteesi 
years. 

Aniflo-Saxon  ChronieU;  William  i^MftfaDesbarr. 

TVwjjil^  (or  Ickxibld)  Wat,  Tuz,  va.« 
one  of  the  grsat  Roman  roads  through  Britua. 
It  started  &om  near  Yarmouth,  and  yaatms 
by  Newmarket,  Roycfton,  and  Baldock.  it 
reached  Dunstable,  where  it  crossed  Watlinj; 
Street.  Thence,  by  Tring  and  WendoTtt, 
to  Goring,  where  it  crossed  the  Thames  as*! 
threw  ok  a  branch  known  as  the  Ridg«> 
way.  Thence,  it  proceeded  bj  AldvoitK 
Ne'wbuiy,  and  Tidworth  to  Old  Barum.  Thm 
across  Venditch  Chase,  Bedbniy,  Hardea 
Ciistle,  Bridport,  Axminst.cr,  Honiion,  £xH«r. 
Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End. 

Ikon  Bunlike :  **  or,  the  TmePoxtjaitaR 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  SolitudesaodSef* 
ferings,"  was  a  work  published  MHDe  ten  dap 
after  Charles  I.'s  death,  and  purported  to  htjy 
been  written  by  that  king  in  the  last  years  of  hia 
life.    It  is  divided  into  twenty-«ight  chaptai, 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  apfox^xiate  tc 
some  remarkable  incident  in  the  doamg  yeaR 
of  its  author's  life.    A  short  aketch  of  tcm 
event  or  reflection  upon  it  is  given,  aifit^ 
this  is  appended  a  prayer  applicable  to  tlk 
occasion.    So  chapter  iii.,  entitled,  **I'p>« 
his  Majestie's  going  to  the  House  of  C«'A- 
mens,**  commenoes  with  an  explanatioa  of  t^ 
king's  reasons  for  this  step— '*  To  call  io 
question  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  fair  and  lagap 
way,  which  God  knowes  was  all  my  dmpi ; ' 
an  explimation  of  the  fact  that  he  wasat* 
tended  by  some  gentlemen  of  his  ordiDirr 
guard,  and  a  declaration   that  he  had  tf^ 
design  of  overawing  the  freedom  of  the  Ewm 
After  two  pages  of  such  meditation  foUo«»  * 
short  prayer  of  some  half  a  page  in  kiurti^ 
calling  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  imy- 
ing  for  foi^giveneas  on  his  enemies.  This  wik 
had  an  immense  sale,  though  to  modem  f}"*^ 
it  must  seem,  ajs  Professor  Masaon  hu  bsio.  * 
somewhat  dull  performance.      Fifty  edityaf 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  within  a  j'ear,  and  >t 
was  in  vain  that  Parliament  gave  orcitTtt' 
seize  the  book.    So  great  was  itspopoUnt) 
that  in  October,  1649,  Milton  had  topubli* 
hiB  Eikonokiiutea^  or  Image-breaker,  inaofviT 
The  authorship  of  the  Eihon    Boiu'itt  ki* 
generally  been    attributed   to    Dr.  G*»i*"> 
afterwanls  Bishop  of  Elxeter. 

Life  o/ Jfilton,  vol.  iv. 


Xmpeaoluaailt   ia  the  name  givo 
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thd  judicial  procMS  by  which  any  man, 
from  the  rank  of  a  peer  downwarda,  may  be 
tried  before  the  Uouae  of  Lorda  at  the  in- 
stajice  of  the  Hoaae  of  ComroonB.  In  thia 
case  the  Commona  are  the  pioaecutorB,  while 
the  Lordfl  combine  in  their  own  persona  the 
fonctioiu  of  judge  and  jury.  The  proceaa  of 
conducting  an  impeachment  ia  explained  by 
Sir  Ersldne  May  aa  followa : — Some  member 
of  the  Lower  House  chax^gea  the  accused  with 
high  treason,  or  any  other  offence  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  guilty.  If  he  succeeds 
in  vinnizig  the  House  over  to  his  opinion,  he 
is  empowered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  Uie  House 
of  Lords  and  there  impeach  the  offender.  A 
itmunifttee  is  next  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  which  are  then  for- 
warded to  the  Lords  in  writing,  with  a  reeer* 
vation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
to  add  to  the  original  counts  if  necessary.  A 
day  ii  then  appointed  for  the  trial,  which 
i^enenlly  takes  place  in  Westminster  HalL 
Certain  managers  conduct  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  accused  may 
defend  himself  by  counsel.  Witnesses  are 
called  on  both  sidee,  and  the  whole  series  of 
charges  is  gone  through  article  by  artide ;  the 
accusers  are  bound  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  charges  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  when  they  have  finished,  the 
offender  enten  on  his  defence,  after  which  the 
proiecutors  have  a  right  of  reply.  All  the 
evidence  being  then  completed,  each  peer  in 
iQccQBsioD  delivers  hisvenxict  on  the  first  article 
in  the  words,  "Guilty  [or  Not  Guilty], 
npon  my  honour."  And  so  on  for  every 
<^unt.  In  conclusion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
L)rd  High  Steward  reckons  up  the  number 
of  votes,  and  a  simple  majority  acquits  or 
condemns  upon  each  charge.  Though  the 
House  of  Lords  may  have  delivered  its  ver- 
dict, judgment  is  not  to  be  pronounced  unless 
the  House  of  Commons  demand  it  by  their 
Speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1679,  the 
House  of  Commons  protested  against  the 
Eari  of  Danby*a  right  to  plead  the  king's 
pvdon  when  impeached  in  1679,  and  by  the 
^  of  8ettlement  (1701)  it  was  made  part  of 
the  law  of  the  realm  *'  tiuit  no  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Enghuid  shall  be  pleadable 
to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  Par- 
liament.'' 

The  first  case  of  an  impeachment  in  which 
^th  Houses  took  part,  would  appear  to  be 
«t  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Richard  Lyons 
uid  Lofd  Latimer,  in  the  Good  Parliament 
^^  1276.  Of  course  in  this  case  we  cannot 
^pect  to  have  the  full  course  of  pro- 
i-ewiings  which  have  characterised  the  im- 
peachments of  much  later  centuries;  and  in 
tact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  Par- 
^i^ment,  and  not  the  barons  alone,  who  im- 
pHflonedttiese  (Offenders.  The  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  some  ten  years  later 
'1'^%)  seems  to  have  been  more  in  ac- 
^^(^'dance  with  those  of  later  times,  for  the 


Commons  were  clearly  the  prosecutors  in  this 
case,  while  it  was  the  Lords  who  decided  the 
question  of  his  guilt.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
jud^  who  had  in  1387  given  their  decision 
against  the  legality  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  preceding  year,  were  next  year 
impeached  by  the  Commons  and  found  guilty 
by  the  Lozdi  (1388).  From  this  time  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  instances  of 
impeachment  down  to  later  times  in  anv  detail. 
The  practice  was  not  discontinued  for  any 
very  long  period  till  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  York;  but  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward v.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Under  the  house  of  Tudor  the 
Commons  were  too  subservient  to  the  royal 
authority  to  make  use  of  their  old  privilege 
on  their  own  account,  and  when  the  sovereign 
wiahed  to  be  rid  of  an  obnoxious  subject  he 
found  a  biU  of  attainder  a  readier  instru* 
ment  for  effecting  bis  ends.  With  the  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  first  haH 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  imjieachments 
once  more  became  frequent:  the  two  first 
important  instances  being  those  of  liord 
Bacon  in  1621  and  the  Eurl  of  Middlesex  in 
1624.  Buckingham,  who  had  been  very  ur- 
gent in  inducing  the  Commons  to  proceed 
against  the  latter  nobleman,  would  in  his 
turn  have  been  impeached  a  few  years  later 
had  not  the  king  dissolved  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  him  (1626).  The  cases  of 
iStrafford,  Laud,  Danby,  Warren  Hastings, 
Melville,  &c.,  will  be  foimd  alluded  to  under 
the  articles  devoted  to  these  statesmen;  but 
that  of  Fits-Harris  in  the  year  1681,  deserves 
a  passing  notice  as  being  the  occasion  on 
wmch  t&  Commons  affirmed  their  *'  right  to 
impeach  any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  or  miedemeanour."  This 
claim  of  the  Commons  seems  to  have 
been  practically  conceded  to  them,  but 
Blackstone  and  Lord  Campbell  are  both 
agreed  on  the  point  *'that  a  commoner 
cannot  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  for 
any  eapiUU  offmee  but  only  for  high  mis- 
demeanours." 

Sir  T.  EnkfneMay,  Lavo  o/  ParlMni«itf ;  Hal- 
lam,  CoiMT.  Hice. ;  Stnbbs,  Conit.  flut. 

[T.  A.  A] 

Z]lipir6Mm01lt*  The  practice  of  im- 
pressment, or  compelling  men  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  seems  to  date  back  to  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  said  to  have  beiti 
m  full  force  in  the  reign  of  John,  that  is, 
from  the  time  of  almost  the  first  English 
king  who  was  poaseflsed  of  a  regular  royal 
fleet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century* 
we  find  Edward  I.  empowering  William  Ley^' 
bourne  to  imprent  men,  vessels  and  arms  for  the 
manning  of  his  fleet.  8o,  too,  we  read  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  that  if  a  mariner 
who  had  been  pressed  for  the  king's  naval 
service  ran  away  he  should  undergo  a  year  h 
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imprisonTneiit.  The  same  penalty  for  the 
Bame  offence  may  be  traced  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  later  aovereignB,  Hichard  II.  (1378), 
Heni^  YI.  (143d),  and  Elizabeth  (1562—63), 
showing  that  this  method  of  manning  tbe 
royal  vesselii  waa  in  full  force  during  theee 
oenturiee.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  come  across  what  seems  to 
be  a  serious  attempt  to  make  it  criminal 
for  a  man  to  take  steps  for  eluding  impress- 
ment. In  15d6  (2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary,  xvi. 
6),  a  very  harsh  law  was  passed  against  the 
Thames  bargemen,  according  to  which,  if  any 
watermen  '*  shall  willingly,  voluntarily,  and 
obstinately  hyde  themselves  in  the  tyme  of 
prestying  into  secret  places  and  out  comers," 
they  should  suffer  a  fortnight*s  imprisonment 
and  be  debarred  from  following  their  calling 
for  another  year.  A  more  generous  enactment 
some  seven  or  eight  years  later  (1562 — 63) 
attempted  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  character 
of  impressments  by  enjoining  that  **no 
Fisherman  haunting  the  sea  sbould  be  taken 
by  the  queen's  commission  to  serve  her  High- 
ness as  a  mariner  on  the  sea,'*  without  the 
commissioners  having  first  consulted  two 
neighbouring  j  ustices  of  the  peace.  Still  more 
indulgent  was  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  7  &  8 
William  III.,  according  to  which  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  is  empowered  to  grant  letters 
"  toany  landsmen  desirous  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  sea  services  and  to  serve  in  Merchant 
shipps  which  shall  be  to  them  a  protection 
against  being  impressed  for  the  space  of  two 
years  or  more.**  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1565,  with  somewhat  altered  details  and  in- 
creased penalties,  however,  were  re-enacted 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
under  Queen  Anno  (1705).  Under  George 
II.,  the  impressment  question  was  once  more 
taken  up  and  its  stringency  modified  (1739 — 
40).  By  a  statute  passed  in  this  reign  it 
was  decreed  that  all  persons  above  fifty-five 
and  under  eighteen  years  of  ago,  should  be 
exempt  from  impressment ;  and  an  attempt  to 
encourage  men  to  adopt  a  sailor's  life  was 
made  at  the  same  time  by  a  clause  which 
granted  freedom  from  the  above  liability  to 
all  sailors  who  chose  to  demand  for  two  years 
from  the  time  of  their  first  going  to  sea.  An 
Act  of  William  I  V.'s  reign  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  impressed  suilor  still  further  by 
limiting  his  term  of  service  to  five  years 
— unless  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  when 
the  admiral  might  enlarge  it  by  six  months 
(1835).  By  this  time,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment,  which  had  been  very 
largely  used  during  the  great  wars  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  century,  had  been 
rapidly  losing  ground,  and  its  place  is 
now  altogether  supplied  by  voluntary  en- 
listment. 

Blaefc  Book  of  iU  AdmiraUy  (Bolls  Series) ; 
Nicolaii,  Ei$lory  ^tfc«  Bntuh  N^vy  ;  A  IreotiM 
on  tho  Sm  Lawi,  1724 ;  James,  ^aval  Hitt. 

[T.  A.  A.] 


Xaddenty  Thb  (1641),  is  a  name  sivra 
to  a  supposed  plot  to  aasasainate  the  Eails  U 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Lanoi^  during  thf 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1 64 1 .  Although  a  parliamentary  inquiry  w&s  in- 
stituted, the  circumstances  still  remaio  ahrondrd 
in  mystery ;  and  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  si" 
more  than  gfuess  at  the  real  nature  of  th- 
affair.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  was  Moat- 
rose's,  and  that  Charles  I.  himself  was  priry 
to  it;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  toandaxwi 
for  the  statement. 

J.  H.  Bortoo,  Hitt.  ofSeodaxd  ;  8.  E.  OvdiMr 
Htft.  of  Bwg.,  190S—184M. 

Xncome  Tuc.  The  history  of  the  in- 
come tax  as  a  recognised  means  of  suppl*^ 
menting  the  other  financial  reeouroes  oi  thr 
State,  dates  from  the  time  of  William  Pitt'-^ 
premiership,  when  (in  1799)  a  bill  was  puffd 
imposing  a  graduated  tax  on  all  inoom»? 
above  £60  a  year.  This  tax  oontinued  to  Ik* 
levied  till  the  end  of  the  Continental  %*i, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  break  for  ptit 
of  the  years  1802  and  1803 ;  and  by  tbe  yr<ir 
1806  had  reached  the  rate  of  10  per  c^- 
It  was  not  renewed  after  1815  till  tk«> 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  admuustn- 
tion  (1841),  when  it  was  levied  for  three  rt««*> 
at  a  rate  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound.  Tii» 
after  time  it  was  then  renewed — ^but  alvir 
for  a  limited  period  only,  till  in  1853  amnet- 
ments  were  made  for  its  gradual*i}xtinction  in 
seven  years.  Then,  however,  the  Ra.«iao 
War  intervened,  and  instead  of  bung  nniiK-;^ 
it  was  doubled.  From  thia  time  it  hB.> 
become  a  regular  item  of  the  revenue:  ami 
it  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  otigiiul 
character  of  a  special  war-tax,  though  a& 
increase  in  its  rate  still  remains  the  readiest 
means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  war. 

Zndapendents.    [See  Appsm^tx.] 

Xndia.    Administbatiov.    Tbe  goTpn- 
mcnt    of    India  in  this  oountry  since  thf 
Act  of  1858  has  been  vested  in  the  Seci^Ur} 
of    State,   aided   by    a   council    of  tifU'w. 
who  are  usually  selected  from  men  who  Un: 
served   with  distinction  in    various  dei^Tt- 
ments  of  government  in  that  coontry.    Tlia 
is  the  agency  through  which  India  beMctt* 
answerable  to  Parliament,  the  oouotrr.  sa^ 
the    Queen.      In  India  itself  the  eupnis' 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Goveraor-GvorrJ 
or  Viceroy  in  Council  (subject  to  the  cxia-  ^ 
of  the  Secretar}'  of  State  in  Council  in  YJiS- 
land),  and  he  in  his    turn    is    aided  b>  < 
Governor-General's  council,  ocnrespoiidiiMr  ^ 
the  cabinet  of  a  constitutional  countrr.  «o^ 
by  a    legislative    council,    oonsirting:  (^  ^ 
Governor-General's    council,    reinforfd  ^ 
certain  provincial  delegates  and  nonasaSie^ 
members  of  the  non-oflloial  native  and  Ebt- 
pean  communities.      Theoivtioally,  tb«  ^*"* 
vemor-Geneial  is  supreme  over  e^-ery  psrt  «-| 
India,  but  practically  his    authority  i*  ^* 
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everywhere  ezercified  alike.  For  most  of  the 
pnipoaes  cf  administration  British  India  ia 
divided  into  provinces,  each  witli  a  lubordi- 
nate  government  of  its  own.  There  ia  a 
further  grouping  of  these  various  provinces 
under  the  larger  divisions  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies  of  B^iigal,  Madras,  and  Bombay — a 
term  which  in  former  days  conveyed  a  less 
shadowy  line  of  definition  than  now.  At 
present,  however,  the  Presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  retain  many  of  their  distinctive 
marks,  having  each  an  army  and  dvil  service 
of  their  own;  they  are  administered  by  a 
governor  appointed  direct  from  England,  and 
each  has  an  executive  and  legislative  counciL 
The  Presidency  of  Bengal  has  faded  away 
more  completely,  though  a  relic  may  be  seen 
in  the  legislative  council  attached  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal, 
which  is  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  liea- 
tenant-govemor,  but  which  was  governed  by 
the  Governor-General  himself  in  the  days 
before  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  Pun- 
jaab,  and  Onde  became  British  territory.  The 
twoiformer  provinces  are  governed  by  lieu- 
tenant-go vemors,  andOude  is  under  the  former 
of  these  two  lieutenant-governors,  British  Bur- 
mah,  Assam,  and  the  Central  Provinces  are 
ruled  by  Chief  Conmiissioners.  All  over  India 
are  scattered  native  states  of  varying  extent 
and  independence.  Many  of  these  native 
prindpaUties  are  attached  to  the  various  pre- 
sidendes  and  provinces ;  others  are  g^uped 
together  under  the  superintendence  of  a  poU- 
tiol  agent.  Of  this  class  are  the  Rajpootana 
&nd  Coitral  Indian  agendes,  and  others,  such 
as  .Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam*s  territories, 
Mysore,  and  Travancore,  are  quasi-indepen- 
doit.  To  define,  however,  the  relations  of 
the  Indian  native  states  to  the  British  crown 
would  be  a  lengthy  and  complicated  task,  and 
would  practically  involve  a  review  of  the 
^ous  treaty  relations  between  those  native 
principalities,  numbering  over  460,  and  the 
puamount  power. 

HiSTOKT.  The  history  of  the  British  con- 
nection with  India  dates  from  the  days  when 
VascodaGama  made  his  memorable  voyage 
T<>und  the  Cape  and  sighted  the  shores 
of  Hindostan,  on  May  17,  1498.  Indian 
products  commenced  to  find  thdr  way  to 
Europe  first  through  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  then  through  the  Venetians,  who 
cMried  on  their  Eastern  trade  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea,  thus  antidpating  the 
important  route  of  modem  times.  But  it  was 
i^^Brly  a  century  after  Da  Gama's  vovage  that 
our  first  trading  voyages  were  made,  and  it 
was  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  these  commercial  enterprises  were  or- 
S^oised  on  a  recognised  bads.  On  8ept. 
22,  1599,  the  merchants  of  London  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
(onn  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
wg  with  India,  and  on  Dec,  31  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  "the 


Governors  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
trading  unto  the  East  Indies,"  entitling 
them  to  exdudve  trade  with  the  countries 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  first  vessels  de- 
spatched returned  home  with  cargoes  of  dn- 
namon,  cloves,  and  pepper,  and  realised  95 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  English  would  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  jealousy  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  a  new  charter 
was  granted,  with  stringent  provisions  against 
''interlopers."  In  1612  Captain  Best,  in 
command  of  a  small  squadron,  was  attacked 
in  the  roadstead  of  Surat  by  a  vastly  superior 
Portuguese  fieet,  but  defended  himself  with 
such  gallantry  and  effect  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  land  all  his  goods  at  the  Surat  factory, 
but  obtained  a  confirmation  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the 
British.  During  the  following  years  subor- 
dinate agencies  wei-e  started  at  Gogra,  Ah- 
medabad,  Cambay,  and  Ajmere,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  This  led 
to  numerous  broils  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  our  relations -with  the  latter  were 
greatly  embittered  by  the  cruel  torture  and 
execution  of  Captain  Towerson  and  about 
twenty  sailors,  at  Amboyna,  in  1623.  For 
this  outrage  the  Dutch  had  to  pay  £3,615  as 
compensation;  but  from  that  date  until  the 
great  naval  wars,  which  commenced  in  1793, 
they  became  supreme  in  those  parts,  and 
practically  monopolised  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  1634  the  Company  obtained 
Ajtrman  horn  the  Great  Mogul  for  permission 
to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  same  year  saw 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
province.  Five  years  later  Fort  St.  George, 
or  Madras,  was  founded  by  Francis  Day ;  and 
in  1661  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  separation  of  Bengal  from  Madras,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hodges  as  "agent 
and  governor  "  of  the  Company's  affairs,  with 
a  corporal's  gni&rd,  was  Ihe  first  beginning 
out  of  which  arose  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Child  as  the  first  titular  Govemor- 
Greneral  of  India,  with  full  power  to  make 
war  or  peace.  A  few  years  later  the  famous 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Company  which 
was  destined  to  turn  their  clerks  and  factors 
throughout  India  into  conquerors  and  pro- 
consuls, and  which  ran  thus : — **  The  increase 
of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as 
much  as  our  trade;  *tis  that  must  maintain 
our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  inter- 
rupt our  trade;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a 
nation  in  India.  Without  that,  we  are  but  a 
great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade 
where  nobody  of  power  thinks  it  thdr  interest 
to  prevent  us.  And  upon  this  account  it  is 
that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their   general 
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advices  that  we  have  seen,  write  ten  para- 
graphs eoaceTn'ng  their  government,  their 
civil  and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the 
increase  of  their  revenue,  for  one  paragraph 
they  write  concerning  trade.*' 

Our  earliest  territorial  possession  in  India 
properly  so-called  was  Madras,  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  was  founded  by  Day  and 
purchased  from  the  Rajah  of  Chandragiri,  an 
annual  rent  of  about  £500  being  duly  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707,  Sou^em 
India  broke  up  into  a  number  of  minor  states. 
In  1741,  war  broke  out  between  the  French 
and  English,  Dupleix  being  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Pondicherry.  and  Clive  a  young 
writer  at  ]^Iadras;  and  two  years  later  Madras 
surrendered  to  a  French  squadron,  under  La 
Bourdonnais.  Indecisive  hostilities  followed, 
but  the  Ti'eaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
restored  Madras  to  the  English.  Their  first 
successes  had,  however,  inspired  Dupleix 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  French 
empire  in  India,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Blohammedan  powers.  At  Hyderabad  and 
Arcot  the  successions  were  in  dispute,  and 
the  English  and  French  favoured  the 
claims  of  rival  candidates  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot.  A  war  ensued,  the  chief  incident  of 
which  was  the  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
of  Arcot  in  1751  by  Clive.  For  some  years 
it  continued,  and  culminated  in  1760  in  a 
final  struggle,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
decisive  victory  obtained  by  Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Eyre)  Cooto  at  Wandewash  over 
the  French.  Pondicherry  and  Ginjee  sub- 
sequently capitulated,  and  the  French  were 
expelled  from  Hindostan. 

To  turn  to  the  course  of  events  in  Bengal, 
in  1740  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  a  usurper,  but  the 
last  of  the  great  Nawnbs  of  Bengal,  ruled 
over  Bengal,  and  in  his  da}'8  the  Mahratta 
horsemen  began  to  ravtigo  up  to  the  walls  of 
Calcutta.  The  '*  Mahratta  ditch,"  constructed 
to  keep  them  off,  still  beai*^  the  old  name. 
Ali  Vardi  Khan*s  grandson,  Surajah  Dowlah, 
a  youth  of  ferocious  temper,  man^hed  on  Cal- 
cutta with  a  largo  army  in  pursuit  of  an 
CRC^iped  kinsman  who  had  aggrieved  him,  and 
thrust  the  remnant  of  the  English  who  ^iled 
to  Hy  at  his  approach  into  the  "  Black  Hole,** 
or  militaiy  prison  of  Fort  William.  Out  of 
146  who  were  imprisoned  therein  during  that 
fatal  night  in  Juno,  only  twenty-three  sur- 
vived. Clive  and  Admii^al  Watson  promptly 
sailed  from  Madras  to  the  Ganges,  and  the 
speedy  recovery  of  Calcutta  with  but  little 
fighting  induced  the  Nawab  to  conclude  a 
peace  advantageous  to  the  Company.  But 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Eng- 
lisi  and  French  found  Surajah  Dowlah 
Ringed  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  With  a 
force  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
Clive  marched  out  to  the  g^ve  of  Plassey, 
and  there  by  dint  of  a  daring  attack  on  an 
angle  of  the  camp,  routed  the  Xawab*s  host 


(1757).  Meer  Jaflto,  CUve*a  nominee,  vat 
placea  on  the  viceregal  throne  at  J^looraheda- 
bad,  and  enormous  sums,  aggregating  manj 
millions,  were  exacted  as  the  price  of  thus 
honour.  The  same  year  the  Nawab  mada 
a  grant  to  the  Company  of  the  landhoMm' 
rights  over  the  district  of  the  Tweoty-foor 
Pergunnaha,  an  extensive  tract  around  Cal- 
cutta amounting  to  882  square  mile& 

In  1768  Clive  was  appointed  the  fint 
governor  of  aU  the  Company's  aettlements  in 
Bengal,  and  defeated  the  hhahmda,  or  im- 
perial prince,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  Kavab 
Vizier  of  Oude,  was  marching  on  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal.  Ue  next  deapatuhed  a 
force  under  Colonel  Forde  to  Hadras,  and 
finally  crushed  French  influence  throughoat 
the  ]Nixam*s  territories.  The  return  of  Clip? 
to  England  was  followed  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  aubfltttuticm  of 
Meer  Cossim,  his  son-in-law,  in  his  place. 
The  new  ruler,  however,  began  to  show  »gm 
of  wishing  to  become  independent,  and  having; 
retired  to  Monghyr,  proceeded  to  oiganue 
his  army  after  the  European  faahion,  and 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Vixier  of  Oude. 
The  trade  privileges  arrogated  to  themselve* 
by  the  Company's  servants  formed  a  sub- 
stantial grievance,  and  when  the  majoritj 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta  (in  ^te  of  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  goveniar,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  a  junior  member  of  the 
council,  to  make  some  concession)  refined  to 
b'sten  to  the  Nawab,  the  officers  of  tiie  latter 
fired  upon  an  English  boat,  and  war  arose. 
A  massacre  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys  took 
place  at  Patna :  and  though  checked  ^by  two 
defeats  by  Major  Adams,  the  Yiaicr  ctf 
Oude  and  Shah  Alhim,  who  had  succeeded 
as  emperor,  threatened  Patna.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  first  Sepoy  mutiny, 
quelled  eventually  by  l^Iajor  Munro,  brok^ 
out  in  the  English  camp.  The  battle  ci 
Buxar,  won  by  the  same  officer  in  1764. 
brought  the  ruler  of  Oude  and  the  Mogal 
emperor  to  the  feet  of  the  British. 

The  following  year  Clive  (now  Baron  CKtt 
of  Plassey,  and  for  the  second  time  GoveriKc 
of  Bengal)  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  and  n^ 
stored  Oude  to  the  Nawab  Vizier  on  payment 
of  half  a  million  stcrlini*-.  The  dewannec.  cr 
fisinl  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar^  and 
Orissa,  and  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Circars  were  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany, a  puppet  Nawab  was  maintained  !>>' 
us  on  an  allowance  at  Moorshedabad.  and  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  emperor.  Thns  tli^ 
English  received  the  revenue  and  maintnin'^ci 
the  army,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  «« 
vested  in  the  Nawnb,  A  great  reform  ▼»* 
carried  out  by  Clive  in  the  reormmisation  «^f 
the  Company's  service,  their  paltry  saline* 
having  led  to  much  bribery  and  vmaKtr. 
Private  trade  and  the  acceptance  of  prr»»Bt* 
were  prohibited  for  the  future,  while  salaiirt 
were  increased  out  of  the  salt  monopoly. 
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Ixnd  diTe  left  India  for  the  last  time  in 
1767.  Five  yean  later  Warren  Haafcings 
assumed  the  govenunrahip,  the  interval  having 
been  marked  by  a  disastroua  famine  (1770), 
which  IB  believed  to  have  carried  off  one-thiid 
of  the  inhabitanta.  Wairen  Hastings  abolished 
the  dual  system  of  government,  removed  the 
exchequer  from  Moorahedabad  to  Calcutta, 
and  appointed  English  collectors  to  see  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  also  created  the 
nucleus  of  a  police.  He  was,  however,  much 
thwarted  in  hia  ref oxma  by  the  wars  forced  on 
him  by  native  princes,  by  the  incessantpressure 
from  home  for  money,  and  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  his  colleague  in  council,  Philip 
Fiaocis.  Hastings  reduced  the  large  allow- 
anoe  paid  to  the  Nawab;  he  resold  to  the 
Vizier  of  Oude  the  provinces  of  Allahabad 
and  K<na,  formerly  assigned  by  Clive  to  the 
Zosperor  Shah  Allum,  but  forfeited,a8  Hastings 
contended,  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor  by 
the  Hahiattas,  and  withheld  the  tribute  of 
£;iOO,000  from  the  puppet  emperor.  British 
troops  were  also  lent  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to 
^'nable  him  to  pat  down  the  RohiUa  Afghans, 
who  had  settled  down  in  his  dominions  since 
Ahmed  Shah*s  invasion  (1761),  and  borne 
themselves  with  much  arrogance  and  oppres- 
»iun.  Wanen  Hastings  also  improved  the 
financial  position  of  the  Company  by  the  so- 
called  plunder  of  Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begum 
uf  Onde,  transactions  which,  coupled  with 
other  alleged  acts  of  oppression,  formed  the 
s^roond  of  the  celebrated  impeachment  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  proce^Ungs 
which  dragged  on  their  length  for  seven 
yeara,  and  eventually  terminated  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  Warren  Hastings  was  prac- 
tically ruined  by  the  cost  of  the  defence,  and 
left  dependent  on  the  charity  df  the  Court  of 
DirectOTB. 

The  Bombay  government^  being  desirons  of 
seeing  a  nominee  of  its  own  on  the  throne  of 
Poonah,  concluded  in  1 775  the  Treaty  of  Surat, 
V  vhich  Bagunath  Bao  agreed  to  cede 
^wlaette  and  Bassein  in  consideration  of  being 
recognised  as  the  sovereign.  Hastings  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  (known  as  the  first  Mahratta  War) 
<icspatched  energetic  offioera  across  the  penin- 
nila,who  conquered  Guserat,  and  captured 
the  rock  fortress  of  Gwalior.  The  reverse 
•Mtained  by  the  Bombay  force,  however, 
^qoahaed  matters,  and  the  Treaty  of  Salbai 
gadically  reatored  the  status  quo.  Meantime 
Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  whose  hostility  had 
Wn  roused,  fell  upon  the  British  possessions 
m  the  Oarnatic,  and  hia  cavalry  ravaged  the 
^^oontry  up  to  Madras.  The  aged  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  the  victor  of  Wandewash,  with  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Pearse,  hastei\ed  to  the  scene,  but 
^  contest  was  a  tough  one,  and  the  peace 
wndnded  with  Tippoo,  Hyder's  son  and 
mcceasor,  was  based  on  a  mutual  restiti^tion 
of  all  conquests. 


In  1786  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cornwallia  as  Crovemor-General.  Uis  ad- 
ministration was  signalised  by  two  events — 
the  introduction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
into  Bengal,  and  the  second  Mysore  War.  The 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of 
Bengal  appears  to  have  recommeQded  itself  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  mainly  from  a 
desire  toplace  their  finances  on  a  more  assured 
basis,  llus  assessment  began  in  1789  and 
terminated  in  1791,  and  though  at  firat 
intended  to  be  decennial,  was  made  permanent 
in  1793,  a  step  which  practically  inflicted 
enormous  loss  on  the  IndLin  government  by 
fixing  til  perpetumn  at  a  low  standard  that  tax 
which,  according  to  all  economic  principles, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  increasing  value 
of  the  land. 

The  second  Mysore  War  of  1790—92  was 
undertaken  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  person  at 
the  head  of  tne  British  army,  the  Kizam  of 
the  Deccan  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy 
being  allied  to  the  British.  It  resulted  in 
the  partition  of  half  of  Tippoo's  dominions 
among  the  allies,  and  the  payment  of  thi'ce 
millions  sterling  as  indemnity. 

Lord  Momington,  better  known  as  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  laid  down  during  his 
rule  the  guiding  principle  that  the  English 
must  be  tiie  one  paramount  power  in  India, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  this  policy 
has  since  culminated  in  the  proclamation  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  on  the 
1st  January,  1877.  The  presence  of  French 
battalions  in  the  native  states,  and  French 
intriguers  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourt)on,  as  well  as  in  Hindostan  itself, 
suggested  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  idea  of 
frustrating  all  possibility  of  a  French  invasion 
of  India  by  crushing  their  hopes  there.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  quite  broken  up,  so  the 
task  of  establishing  our  supremacy  in  northern 
India  was  at  first  easy.  B)r  the  Treaty  of 
Lucknow  a  large  tract  of  territory  was  ceded 
to  us  b^  the  Nawab  A^izier  of  Oude,  in  lieu  of 
a  subsidy  for  British  troops,  and  we  thus 
became  territorial  rulers  as  &r  as  the  heart  of 
the  North- West  Provinces.  Beyond  was  the 
confederacy  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  the  puppet 
emperor  in  their  hands,  and  farther  to  the 
south  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
defeated,  but  not  aubdued,  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mysore.  The  Nizam  was  easily  dealt  with ; 
his  French  battalion  at  Hyderabad  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  Nizam  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  take  any  European  into  his  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  government,  a 
clause  of  universal  application  nowadays  in 
the  treaties  with  native  states.  Tippoo*s  turn 
came  next,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon 
his  intrigues,  and  throw  in  his  lot  loyally  with 
the  British,  war  was  declared.  The  decisive 
event  was  the  capture  of  Tippoo's  stronghold, 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  died  bravely 
fighting  in  the  breach  (Ma^-  4,  1799).  The 
victory  created  a  profound  impression  on  the 
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natives,  and  earned  Oenenil  Uarris  a  peeraffe, 
dnd  Wellesley  a  marquisate.  Tippoo*s  do- 
minions were  partially  partitioned  among  the 
Nizams,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  English,  and 
the  central  portion  (Mysore)  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rute  state,  under  a  descendant  of  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  whom  Hyder  All  had  dethroned.  The 
sons  of  Tippoo  were  treated  with  high  con- 
sideration. 

The  Mahrattas,  however,  still  held  aloof, 
and  Wellesley  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  bringing  them  into  thb  net  of  his  subsidiary 
system .  The  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  the  recognised 
head  of  the  confederacy,  after  being  defeated 
by  Holkar,  was  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Bntish,  greatly  extending  our  influence  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  This  led  to  the 
second  Mahratta  War  (1802 — 4),  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  our  campaigns  in  the 
East.  Sir  A rthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington)  and  General  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lake  led  the  armies,  and  the  former  in  the 
Deccan  soon  won  the  battles  of  Assaye  and 
Argaum,  and  captured  Ahmednugger.  Lord 
Lake  in  Hindostan  fought  with  equal  courage 
and  success,  winning  the  battles  of  Aligurh 
and  fjaswaree,  and  capturing  Delhi  and  Agra. 
Scindiah's  French  troops  were  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  ceded  all  territory  north  of  the 
Jtimna  to  the  Bntish,  while  the  old  emperor. 
Shah  AUum,  came  once  more  under  our  pro- 
tection. Orissa  fell  under  our  rule,  and 
Berar  was  handed  over  to  the  Nizam.  The 
latter  years  of  Lord  Wellesley's  rule  were 
marked  by  reverses,  including  the  repulse  of 
Lake  before  Bhurtpore.;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  the  administration  was  to  add  the 
North-West  Provinces  to  our  dominions,  to 
reduce  the  Peishwa,  and  constitute  the  Madras 
Presidency  pretty  much  as  it  is  at  present. 

Lord  Wefiesley's  successor  was  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  now  an  old  man,  whose  policy  during 
his  second  and  short  tenure  of  office  was  to 
practice  economy  and  relieve  the  financial 
pressure  caused  by  prolonged  military'  opera- 
tions. The  same  policy  was  followed  by  Sir 
G.  Barlow  (ISOo),  but  on  Lord  Minto*s  arrival 
(1807)  more  resolute  counsels  prevailed,  and 
though  enjoined  to  abstain  from  drawing  the 
swoid,  he  managed  to  consolidate  Wellesley's 
conquests.  The  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Java  were  occupied  by  us,  and  friendly 
missions  were  despatched  to  the  Punjaub, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  Lord  Moira,  after- 
wards Marquis  Hastings,  was  in  power  for 
nine  years  (1814 — 23),  during  which  period 
two  important  wars  were  waged  against  the 
(foorkha  mount4iineer8,  or  inhabitants  of 
Ncpaul,  and  against  the  I'indarries  and 
Mahrattas.  The  first  campaign  against  the 
former,  waged  in  an  unhealthy  and  difficult 
country,  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1814  General  Ochterlony  com- 
pelled the  Ncpaulese  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  brnliant  march 
from  Patna,  forcibly  imposed  his  terms  on 


them  within  a  few  miles  of  Khatmandoc^  tiu 
capital. 

in  the  meantime  Central  India  was  beinf 
OYerrun  by  the  Pindarries,  a  mixed  natiooalih- 
of  plundering  bands,  which  appeared  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  debris  of  the  Mog^al 
empire,  and  which  were  supported  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Lord 
Hastings  collected  an  enonnous  army,  nom- 
bering  120,000  men,  and  effectually^  em^MHl 
them(181 7),  butthis  success  wascoincident  with 
the  rising  of  the  three  great  Mahratta  poven 
at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  and  Indore.  ElphxnstoDc, 
our  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Peiiihwt, 
having  withdrawn  to  Kirkee,  was  attacked  bv 
that  ruler,  but  managed  to  repalse  tfait 
onslaught.  Holkar's  army  was  defeated  tht 
following  month  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpore^ 
and  the  fugitive  having  been  followed  up 
and  dispersed,  a  pacification  was  estabtisbed 
in  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  The  territory  of  the  Peishvi 
was  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
he  himself  pensioned. 

Lord  Amherst's  administration  from  1 823  ti> 
1828  was  signalised  by  the  first  Buimeee  War, 
operations  rendered  necessary  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  King  of  Ava.  The  Burmese  were 
in  no  way  formidable  in  themselves,  bat  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  countr\'  lost  us 
about  20, 000  lives  and  £14,000,000  dining  the 
two  3'ears  of  hostilities.  The  Treaty  oi 
Yandaboo  ceded  the  provinces  of  Aiacan  and 
Tenaaserim  to  the  British,  the  king  retainiu; 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Another  impor< 
tant  event  was  the  capture  of  Bhnrtfmre. 
which  had  baffled  the  army  of  Lord  Lake  in 
1805,  and  which,  protected  by  its  impene- 
trable massive  mud  walls,  was  regarded  its 
impregnable. 

The  history  of  the  British  as  benevolent 
administrators  ruling  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  natives  may  be  said  to  have  begnn 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  restosfd 
equilibrium  to  the  budget,  crippled  by  the 
Burmese  War,  by  various  impoziant  financial 
measures,  and  abolished  nttt^e^  or  widov* 
burning,  and  the  thuffs^  or  hereditary  assassins, 
two  institutions  which  had  shockingly  cmr^ 
rupted  the  social  system  of  the  Hindoos,  It  i^ 
scarcely  surprising  to  any  student  of  Indian 
history  to  find  that  even  such  detesUhlr 
practices  as  these  found  supporters  among 
Europeans  as  well  as  natives.  In  1833  the 
East  India  Company's  charter  was  meved 
for  twenty  years,  but  on  condition  the  Com- 
pany should  abandon  its  trade  and  pennit 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  country.  [B.^^ 
IxniA  Company.]  Other  events'  of  Lwd 
William  Bentinck^s  administration  wn«  tht- 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  codify  the 
law,  the  placing  of  the  native  state  of  Mvaoie 
under  Bntish  rule  ( 1 830) ,  and  the  annexatioB<tf 
Coorg,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  inhabitant* 

After  a  brief  interregnum,  during  vfairh 
Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lonl)  Metoalle,  the 
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senior  member  of  council,  held  the  vice- 
royalty,  Lord  Auckland  (1836 — 42)  began  his 
rule,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  memorable 
Afghan  War,  the  outcome  of  an  ill-advised 
resolation  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  place 
on  the  Afghan  throne  Shah  8oojah  as  one 
who  would  prove  a  subservient  tool  in  the 
repression  of  French  and  Russian  influence  in 
Asia.  For  fuller  details  of  all  these  events, 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Cabul 
see  Afghan  Waks  (1).  The  news  reached 
Calcutta  just  before  Lord  Ellenborough's  ac- 
cession, and  the  retributive  expedition  of 
Pollock  took  place  the  same  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  conquest  of  the  Ameei'S  of 
Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  defeat  of 
20.000  Beloochees  with  ouly  3,000  British  at 
Meanee,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1844  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Uardinge,  whose  ar- 
riral  was  foUowed,  at  no  long  interval,  by  the 
Sikh  War,  a  contingency  which  had  been  fore- 
seen by  most  ever  since  the  death  of  Hunjeet 
Singh,  the  capable  and  energetic  founder  of 
the  Sikh  kingdom.  It  was  in  1845  that  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  advanced  to  confront  the  Sikh 
army,  numbering  60,000  men,  with  150  guns. 
The  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshar,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  country  was  at  the  feet  of  the  British. 
Dhuleep  Singh,  the  infant  son  of  Rum'eet, 
was  recognised  as  Rajah ;  a  British  Resident, 
supported  by  a  Britii^  force,  was  sent  to  the 
Punjaub. 

Probably,  'howeveT,   the    most    important 
results   ensued   from  the  administration  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  (1848 — 66).  Though  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  of  advancing  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  country,  Dal- 
housie found  himself  compelled  to  fight  two 
wars  and  to  annex  extensive  territory  in  the 
Punjaub,  Burmah,  as  well  as  Nagpore,  Oude, 
snd  other  minor  states.     At  the  same  time  he 
founded  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
a  view  to  creating  the  network  of  roads  and 
canals  now  covering  India.    He  opened  the 
(janges  Canal,  the  largest  irrigation  work  in 
India,  and  turned  the  sod  of  the  first  railway. 
He   promoted    steam    communication    with 
England  via  the  Red  Sea,  and  introduced  cheap 
postage  and  the  electric  telegraph.  The  second 
Sikh  War  (1848 — 49)was  marked  by  the  disas- 
ter of  ChiliiBtn  wallah,  but  licfore  reinforcements 
from  England  arrived,  Mooltan  fell ;  and  Lord 
Gough  wen  nigh  destroyed  the  Sikh  army  at 
the  battle  of  Gujerat.     The  Punjaub  became 
a  British  province,  and  thanks  mainly  to  the 
Mccessful  labours    of    the    two    Ijawrences 
and  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Napier,  became 
to  contented  and  prosperous  that  the  Indian 
Mutiny  failed  to  turn  its  populace  into  rebels. 
The  second  Burmese  War  in  1852  arose  out 
o(  the  ill  treatment  of  some  merchants  at 
I^Angoon,  and  resulted  in  the  annexation  of 
the  TaUsy  of  the  Inawaddy,  under  the  name 


of  the  province  of  Pegu,  since  which  time 
British  Burmah  has  made  the  most  astonish- 
ing strides  in  material  development.  For 
full  statistics  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Provincial  Administration  Reports,  which 
bear  witness  to  a  more  rapid  national  pro- 
gress than  any  other  part  of  India  can  boast 
of.  Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  several  native 
states,  including  Nagpore  and  Sattara,  on  tho 
principle  that  the  governors  exist  only  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  persistent 
misrule  cannot  justify  the  paramount  power  in 
assenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  same.  Oude 
was  annexed  after  repeated  warnings  issued  to 
the  Nawabs,  whose  degraded  rule  had  caused 
great  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  his 
last  action  of  importance,  for  in  March,  1856, 
the  marquis  returned  home  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Canning. 

The  leading  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
which  followed,  will  be  found  under  the 
article  so  headed.  The  details  have  been 
excellently  told  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  while  the 
share  borne  by  Lord  Lawrence  is  narrated 
in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  Life  of  him. 
The  causes  of  this  great  convulsion  are  still 
obscure,  but  may  be  probably  traced  to  the 
excitable  feelings  of  a  fanatical  though  sub- 
ject race  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  important 
annexations,  such  as  those  which  have  in- 
evitably accompanied  the  development  of  the 
British  power.  The  outbreak  at  Meerut  oc- 
curred on  May  10,  1857,  and  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  hastened  to  Delhi,  which  thus  became 
the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  the  rebellion. 
Under  Lawrence's  strong  hand  the  Punjaub 
was  enabled  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but 
also  to  send  relays  of  troops  to  Delhi,  which 
though  held  by  30,000  mutineers,  was  closely 
invested,  and  eventually  captured  by  our 
troops,  numbering  only  one-fourth  of  their 
opponents.  At  Cawnpore  the  Europeans  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  wretched  entrenchment, 
whence  they  emerged,  after  nineteen  days* 
siege,  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  abominable 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib.  In  Lucknow,  the  third  town  round 
which  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  group  them- 
selves. Sir  H.  Lawrence  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned the  Residency,  and  with  a  weak 
British  regiment  kept  off  the  besieging  rebels 
till  relievM  first  by  Havelock,  and  finally  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde. 
The  people  of  Oude  and  Rohilkhund,  who  had 
risen  en  mnnnej  were  next  attacked  and  van- 
quished by  Colin  Campbell,  while  in  Central 
India  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (afterwards  Lord  Strath- 
naim)  conducted  an  equally  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Ranee,  or  Princess,  of  Jhansi, 
and  Tantia  Topee. 

This  mutiny  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
East  India  Company,  for  it  was  felt  that  the 
administration  of  India  was  now  a  national 
matter  [East  India  CoMPAmr];  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  to  give  effect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  crown  (1868). 
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The  royal  prodamatioii  announcing  thii 
event  took  place  at  a  grand  durbar  l^ld  by 
Lord  Canning  on  Not.  1,  1858,  and  on  July  8 
following  peace  waa  prodaimed.  The  cost  of 
■uppreasmg  the  Mutiny  had,  however,  been 
■o  serioua  that  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  distin- 
guished financier,  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta 
to  equalise  the  budget  He  re-organised  tiie 
customs,  imposed  an  income-tax  and  licence 
duty,  and  created  a  state  paper  currency; 
and,  though  he  died  before  completing  his 
laboursi  what  he  accomplished  bore  excellent 
fruit. 

Lord  Elgin's  short  rule  (1862—63)  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who 
saw  the  Bhotan  War  and  the  ensuing  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duars,  and  the  lamentable  Orissa 
Famine  of  1866.  The  same  year  was  marked 
by  a  serious  commercial  crisis,  which  injured 
the  rising  tea  industry  in  Bengal,  and  caused 
widespread  ruin  in  Bombay.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence returned  in  1869,  havmg  passed  through 
every  grade  of  Indian  service,  from  an  assis- 
tant magistrate  to  the  viceroyalty,  and, 
on  retirement,  was  fitly  rewarded  with  a 
peerage. 

Lord  Ma^o*s  too  brief  tenure  of  office  was 
occupied  with  several  useful  measures,  among 
which  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment, and  of  a  83rstem  of  raovindal  finance, 
stand  out  conspicuously.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  reform  of  the  salt  duties,  and  developed 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  by 
roads,  railways,  and  canals.  His  death  at  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
(1872)  was  a  cruel  interruption  to  a  career  of 
usefulness.  Lord  Northbrook,  his  successor 
(1872 — 76),  had  to  contend  with  a  famine  in 
Lower  Bengal,  which  was  successfully  grappled 
with  by  an  organisation  of  state  reUef .  In 
the  cold  season  of  1875 — 76  the  Prince  of 
Wales  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  and 
was  greeted,  by  the  feudatory  chiefs  especially, 
with  an  outburst  of  loyalty.  It  was  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  (1876—80) 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as 
Empress  of  India  (Jan.  1,  1877)  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  a  durbar  of  unusual  pomp,  held  on 
the  ndge  above  Delhi.  This  scene  of  rejoic- 
ing was  followed  by  a  disastrous  famine, 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Deccan  and 
other  parts  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  and  which,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  government,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  over  five  million  lives.  The  Afghan  War 
of  1878  led  to  the  temporary  occupation 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar  by  the  English 
r Apghan  Wars  (2)].  The  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon  in  the  place  of  Lord  Lytton 
in  1880,  was  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  Candahar  and  other  Afghan  positions, 
though  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the 
former  measure  had  been  fully  determined  on 
by  Lord  Lytton  previous  to  his  resignation. 
iJord  Ripon's  measures  have  included  an 
extension  of  Lord  Mayo's  system  of  provin- 


cialising the  finances,  which  has  been  attwaW 
with  the  happiest  results ;  a  scheme  for  ths 
enlsrgement  of  native  self-government,  varied 
accoraing  to  the  requirements  of  the  diifcscnt 
provinces;  and  a  law  known  as  the  llbert 
Act,  which  has  removed  one  of  the  diaabihtia 
under  which  native  civilians  laboured  in  rpgard 
to  their  powers  of  tn'ing  Europeans.  Begird- 
ing this  Act,  controversy  has  been  too  fierce  to 
enable  as  to  venture  a  general  estimate  of  its 
merits  and  demerits :  these  may  asfely  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  ^  The  mort 
recent  event  which  calls  for  notice  in  repaid 
to  India  is  the  appointment  of  a  commissioD 
(1884)  to  define  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan — a  step  which  it  may  not  be  too 
sanguine,  perhaps,  to  hope  will  lead  to  a  di^ 
tinct  recognition  of  the  respective  limits  of 
British  and  Russian  influence  in  the  Eait, 
and  to  a  settlement  of  the  Central  Asian 
question. 

The  ehief  woiks  to  which  leailBii  -maj  bt 

referred  for  a  detailed  knowledge  of  iBdiaa 
history  are  the  Imperial  QaaettMr  of  India 
(Hunter),  to  which  we  ate  mainljr  indebted  ft** 
the  Isots  above  nerrated;  Sir  O.  Bfadwcod, 
Bcpert  on  Old  Beewrds  in  tlu  India  Omm;  Xdl, 
Kitiwry  of  BrUtith,  India,  oontinoed  fy  WUaoa; 
Low,  flutory  of  iho  Indim  Navy;  Omc, 
imdoctan;  Ifsllesoa.  JETMorr  e/  tk«  rrmA  ta 
India;  AitoUaon,  TtmIim  and  RnfftmtmU; 
Amold^dmiautrtteion  ({f  Lord  Dolboaaw;  Kaj^ 
SepoM  War,  oontinned  by  Colonel  Mall 
and  Bosworth  Smith,  Ufo  of  Lord,  ~ 
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Zndiaa  Kntiiiy,  Thi  (1857--58).  OV 
exact  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutin v  are  soiu«' 
what  difficult  to  estimate,  hut  it  may  he  atfely 
asserted  that  it  was  in  a  large  eictent  doc  to  the 
very  rapid  progress  which  European  dviliai- 
tion  had  of  late  years  been  maldng  in  Uindos- 
tan,  a  civilisation  which  threatened  to  swallow 
or  assimilate  all  the  native  instituttons  of  the 
country.  Under  Lord  Dalhousie  (184B— ^) 
the  Punjauh  and  Oude  had  heen  annexed,  sad 
it  might  well  seem  to  an  Indian  mind  that 
the  English  were  hent  on  entirely  subduing 
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the  whole  of  Hindostan,  regardleaa  of  the 
dictatee  of  taith  or  justice.  About  the  saute 
time  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  which  limited 
the  term  of  English  rule  to  one  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  the  hatUe  of  Plassey  (1757). 
The  Sepoy  troops  had  learnt  to  know  their 
own  worUi,  and  having  fought  battles  and 
won  victoriee  under  PCn^ish  generalship,  con- 
ceived that  theii  success  was  solely  due  to 
their  own  valour,  and  fancied  that  they  held 
the  destiny  of  India  in  their  own  nands. 
Added  to  this,  in  the  deposed  King  of  Delhi, 
Bahadur  Shah,  there  was  an  ever-festering 
canker  of  rebellion  and  centre  of  disaffection 
which  was  just  now  rendered  more  dangerous 
than  ever  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  threat  of 
removing  the  Mogul's  family  from  its  old 
seat  at  Delhi.  Finally,  to  set  in  flame  all 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  discontent,  there 
came  the  story  that  the  cartridges  of  the 
new  Enfield  rifles  which  were  just  then 
being  introduced  among  the  native  troops 
were  greased  with  the  fat  of  beef  or  pork, 
and  were  thus  rendered  unclean  for  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  alike.  The  rebel- 
lion bioke  out  with  the  incendiary  fires  at 
Barrackpore  in  January,  1867.  The  Sepoys 
here  coni-eived  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
being  distributed  with  the  sole  object  of 
destroying  their  caste,  and  on  Feb.  25  they 
broke  into  open  mutiny.  Though  they  were 
restrained  from  violence  and  disbanded,  these 
men  carried  the  evil  report  through  Oude 
and  Bundelkhund,  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  May  16  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Lord  Canning,  denying  these 
reports  and  warning  the  people  against  them. 
On  May  10  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut, 
being  preceded  by  incendiHr)' fires.  The  11th 
and  20th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantr}'  and 
the  3rd  Cttvcdry  rose,  massacred  their  officers, 
and  matched  off  to  Delhi.  The  people  of  that 
city  rose  at  once  and  butchered  the  Europeans. 
The  38th,  64th,  and  74th  caught  the  infection, 
shot  their  ofllicers,  and  marching  into  the  city, 
saluted  the  king.  Meanwhile  Nana  Sahib  was 
proceeding  through  Oude  and  the  North-West 
rrovinces  fanning  the  flame.  In  Oude  the 
mistakes  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  made  the  govern- 
nicnt  unpopular,  and  Sir  Henrj'  Lawrence, 
the  new  commissioner,  was  unable  to  remove 
the  impression*  In  May,  risin^fl  took  place  at 
Feroaepore,  at  liuhore,  and  Penhawur,  but 
were  put  down  with  severity  by  Sir  John 
lAwrenoe  and  his  subordinates,  who  armed 
the  Sikhs,  and  with  their  help  reduced  the 
^poys.  The  Punjaub  thus  remained  foithful, 
and  Lawrence  was  able  to  send  a  strong  body 
of  Sikhs  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  On  the 
17th  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to 
advance  on  Delhi,  and  on  June  10,  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  his  successor,  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  Delhi,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  from  Meerut. 
^(euiwhile.  all  through  Oude,  the  Doab,  and 
Bundelkhund,  the  reballion  broke  out  accom- 


S.med  by  massacres.  In  Rajpootana  and 
alwa  the  native  princes  for  uie  most  part 
remained  faithful,  but  Scindiah*s  and  Hol- 
kar's  body-guards  mutinied,  and  the  widowed 
Banee  of  Jhansi  headed  an  outbreak  in  her 
annexed  principality.  At  Cawnpore  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  under  Nana  Sahib,  June  6,  and 
ended  in  a  ghastly  massacro.  At  Lucknow  the 
foresight  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  enabled  the 
English  garrison  to  hold  out  against  the 
robels  till  relieved  by  Outram.  But  the  great 
point  of  anxiety  was  Delhi,  where  all  the 
mutinied  Sepoy  regfiments  were  assembling 
in  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  dynasty 
of  t^e  Moguls.  On  June  8  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
invested  Delhi,  and  on  June  13  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  city  by 
blowing  the  gates  open.  The  besiegers  were 
exposed  to  rear  attacks  from  mutinied  regi- 
ments who  kept  arriving.  The  energy  of 
Lawrence,  however,  now  made  itself  felt ; 
new  Sikh  levies  came  pouring  in,  bringing 
supplies,  stores,  money,  and  all  necessaries. 
On  July  17,  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  Archdale  Wilson  took  the  command ; 
on  Sept.  6  a  heavy  siege-train  arrived,  and 
on  the  20th,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Delhi 
was  won  [Delhi,  Siegb  of,  1857].  Mean- 
while Havelock  had  inarched  into  Cawn- 
pore (July  17),  after  defeating  the  Nana, 
but  only  to  find  the  prisoners  maasacred 
as  at  Jhansi.  Leaving  Neill  to  punish 
the  rebels,  he  endeavoured  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire,  Aug.  13.  On  Sept.  16,  however,  a 
grand  army  marched  on  Lucknow,  and  on  the 
24th  Havcdock  and  Outram  entered  the  be- 
sieged Residency  with  their  reinforcements. 
On  Sept.  10  Brigadier  Greathed,  by  a  forced 
mareh,  surprised  the  mutinous  troops  from 
Rajpootana  and  Agra  and  routed  them, 
scatliering  them  in  a  disorderly  flight.  Similar 
successes  were  obtained  in  Malwa,  Berar,  and 
elsewhere,  and  these  were  crowned  in  No- 
vember by  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow, 
achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Nov.,  1857), 
who  had  arrived  in  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  August.  Meanwhile  the  Gwalior  Con- 
ting^t,  under  Tantia  Topee,  had  advanced  on 
Cawnpore,  and  driven  General  Windham  into 
his  entrenchments,  and  it  was  only  by  a  hurried 
march  that  Campbell  could  come  to  his  assis- 
tance before  the  bridge  over  the  Gang;es  was 
broken  down.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1857  the 
rebellion  in  Bengal  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
stamped  out,  and  the  future  war  was  restricted 
to  Oude,  Rohilkhund^  parts  of  Bundelkhund, 
and  Central  India.  In  Dacca,  Mhow,  In- 
dore,  Ferruckabad,  and  elsewhere,  order  had 
been  restored ;  Outram  was  holding  his  own 
against  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  and  Saugor, 
faithful  to  the  last,  would  serve  as  a  centre 
for  operations  in  Central  India.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (1868)  Mahomed  Baha- 
dur Shah,  the  last  of  the  Mogpils,  being  con- 
victed of  treason  and  murder,  was  transported 
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to  BuriDiili.  Dnrixig  January  and  Febmanr 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  occupied  himself  wiui 
clearing  Oude  and  RohiUdiund.  In  March 
he  maae  for  Lucknow,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  wrested  the  city  from  the  enemy's 
hands.  On  May  6,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Rohilkhund, 
but  the  rebel  leaders  and  many  of  their 
followers  escaped.  Meanwhile,  the  Bombay 
division,  under  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  had  advanced 
steadily  into  Central  India  to  the  relief  of 
Saugor,  and  soon  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
pass  of  Muddunpore.  Qeneral  Roberts  and 
Whitlock  were  marching  triumphantly  through 
Malwa  and  Bundelkhund ;  on  April  1  Sir  H. 
Rose  defeated  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  marching 
on  Jhansi,  and  two  days  later  he  stonned  and 
took  the  fort  of  Jhanai.  On  May  7  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  united  armies  of  Tan- 
tia Topee  and  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  and  on 
May  23,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  assaulted 
and  captured  the  strong  foit  of  Kalpy. 
Tantia  Topee  now  proceeded  to  Gwalior  and 
organised  an  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  Scindiah;  but  on  June  17  Sir  Hugh  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  rebel  force  out- 
side Gwalior,  and  on  the  18th  stormed  and 
captured  the  city.  Brigadier  Napier  pursued 
the  enemy,  and  routed  them  again  at  Alipore, 
thus  ending  the  campaign.  General  Roberts 
had  meanwhile  stormed  and  taken  Kotah, 
and  the  rebellion  was  now  practically  at  an 
end,  and  the  tin^e  come  for  vengeance 
and  reconciliation.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
splendid  organisation  of  the  Punjaub  under 
Sir  John  Lawrence  that  contributed  mainly 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  English  arms ; 
and  had  this  district  shared  in  the  revolt 
instead  of,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  its  ruler, 
sending  assistance  to  the  English  forces 
before  Delhi,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
disasters  would  have  stopped.  But  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  from  the  very  commencement 
bridled  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  the  Punjaub 
with  a  stem  hand,  and  the  Sikhs  were  only 
too  ^^teful  for  the  blessings  of  English  rule 
to  nse  against  their  benefactors.  The  most 
important  political  result  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  transferrence  of  the  entire 
administration  of  Hindostan  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  crown.  [India  ;  East 
India  Company.] 

Sir  J.  Ka^e,  Sepoy  IFar,  1871—76;  O.  B.  Malle- 
flon.  HUt.  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  T.  B.  E.  Hohnes, 
Hiai.  of  th»  Indian  Mvtiny;   ilnnual  Beguter, 

1857-^  [S.  J.  L.] 

ZndnlipeneOt    ^hb    Degla&ation    of 

(1687),  is  the  name  given  to  the  proclamation 
of  James  II.,  by  which  he  declared  that  **  as 
he  would  not  force  the  conscience  of  any 
man  himself,  so  neither  would  he  allow  any 
man  to  force  the  conscience  of  another."  By 
this  he  hoped  to  show  ftivour  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  without  offending  his  Protestant 
subjects,  whom  he  promisca  to  keep  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  Church  estates  they  had 


acquired  at  the  Beformatton.  In  order  to 
disguise,  at  all  events  in  some  degree,  thsx 
the  real  objects  of  this  indulgence  woe  the 
Papists,  he  promised  full  freedom  of  wocdup 
at  ib.e  same  time  to  moderate  Ftosbyteiiutt 
and  Quakers.  All  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  suspended,  and  the 
king  declared  himself  resolved  for  the  futuit 
to  employ  the  best  men  in  his  service  ine- 
spective  of  their  creed  (Feb.  and  June,  168r>. 
In  April  next  year,  James  ordered  this  dt^ 
claration  to  be  republished,  and  sent  an  oider 
to  the  bishops  that  they  should  bid  the  dog}* 
of  their  several  dioceses  read  it  from  thor 
pulpits  after  divine  service,  on  the  Sundays 
May  20th  and  27th.  It  was  Uieir  refusal 
to  do  this  that  led  to  the  trial  of  the  Sew 
Bishops. 

Indnlpll,  King  of  Alban  {b.  954,  d,  962;, 
was  the  son  of  Constantine.  It  was  in  hM 
reign,  according  to  the  PietUh  Chnmieit,  that 
Dunedin  or  Edinburgh  was  surrendered  to 
the  Scots  by  the  English — a  surrender  which. 
Mr.  Skene  thinks,  implied  the  district  be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Avon.  Indulph*s  reign 
is  further  noteworthy  for  the  descent  of  tb<> 
Norwegian  pirates.  He  is  said,  according  tu 
one  account  to  have  been  shun  in  battJt* 
with  the  invaders,  but,  according  to  another, 
he  died  at  St.  Andrews.  Probably  he  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  entrusted  his  kingdom  to 
Dubh  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who  waa  his  lawful 
successor  on  the  tanistic  principle. 
Skene,  CtXUo  BeMamd. 

Zne,  or  Zaa,  King  of  Weasex  (688 — 72.S,. 
was  descended  from  Cerdic  through  CMth- 
wine,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Ceadwalla.  He  was  one  of  tht 
greatest  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Kent,  Sussex,  and  East 
Anglia  to  obedience.  He  also  fought  many 
batUes  against  the  Britons  or  Welsh,  and 
extended  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  beyeod 
the  Parret,  building  the  fortress  of  Taonton 
to  protect  his  new  frontier.  We  find  him 
fighting  against  the  Welsh  of  Glamotgan, 
and  against  Ceolred  the  Mercian  long,  with 
whom  he  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Was* 
borough.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
prosperous.  His  wars  with  the  Britons 
were  less  successful  than  before,  and  he  wis 
troubled  by  rebellions  of  members  of  thf 
royal  house,  the  leader  of  whom  wis 
Aldbert,  who  was  eventually  defeated  axtd 
slain  by  Ine.  Ine  himself  resigned  the  crovi 
in  725,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  ia 
728.  He  was  great,  not  only  as  a  warrior, 
but  as  a  legislator,  and  made  a  collection  i>f 
laws,  seventy-six  in  number,  which,  wiUi  tbr 
exception  of  those  of  the  Kentish  king«,  air 
the  earliest  known  to  us  amons  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  likewise  divided  Wessex  inu^ 
two  dioceses,  placing  the  new  bishop  at  S3wr- 
borne  in  Dorsetshire;  he  moreover  foundsd 
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Xnq 


and  endowed  seyenil  monaBterieB,  and  rebuilt 
■nd  enkrged  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury. 

^ii9lo-5aroii  Chronidt ;  Bede,  BcdenoMUcal 
fftfory.  The  Laws  of  Ine  are  timnsUted  by  Mr. 
Tborpin  AneimU  Laitt  and  Inttituin  of  tht  AngU>» 

SOMIU. 

Twfiillgtlieof  waa,  in  Anglo  -  Saxon 
timeSy  the  right  of  trying  and  punishing  a 
thief  can^t  within  tiie  limit  of  the  juris- 
diction to  which  the  right  belonged.  It  was 
one  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  a  hundred 
or  soken. 

Ingdldsbyp  Sir  Richard  {d.  1686),  was 
closely  rektea  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  served 
with  considerable  distinction  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army.  He  was  one  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  appointed  to  tr}'  Charles  I., 
but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  sittings,  and 
though  his  signature  appears  on  the  warrant 
for  execution,  he  declared  that  he  waa  forced 
to  affix  it  by  violence,  his  hand  being  guided 
by  Cromwell.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Ireland ;  in  16t52  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  in  1664  and 
16.>6  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  Parliament,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  after  whose  resignation  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  waa  active  in  promoting  the  Restoration, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
Lambert  after  he  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower.  He  received  a  pardon  from  Charles  II., 
and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1660.  He  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  1661, 
1679,  and  1680,  but  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  public  affiiirs. 

ZngnlpliiUI  {d.  1 109)  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  (>oyland.  To  him 
was  attributed  a  Deaeription  of  Croyland 
Abbey y  which  is  now  universally  considered  to 
be  a  spurious  production  of  the  fourteenth 
centur}'.  It  consists  of  charters,  all  of  which 
are  forgeries,  interspersed  with  historical 
notices  derived  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work  was  first  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile 
in  his  JUrum  Anglieantm  Seriptoretf  and  from 
one  MS.  of  it,  which  was  then  existing  at 
Croyland,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  extracted  the 
copy  of  dubious  Laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror given  in  his  Concilia, 

U.  T.  Btl^,  ArchofAogical  JournaX,  i.  32 — 
49  n.  114--133;  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  Decmptiv* 
C'olaiogiM  of  ManmMcripit. 

Inkemiaiuiy  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  5, 
I8.>4),  was  fought  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  6,  1854,  the 
Uussian  army,  which  had  lately  received 
lir^  reinforcements,  made  a  sortie  from 
KolMstopol.  The  chief  point  of  attack  was 
the  plateau  of  Inkermann,  where  the  English 
forces  lav,  nnd  so  dense  were  the  mists  that 
our  troops  were  hardly  aware  of  the  enemy's 
advance  till  he  was  clo.•^e  upon  them.  There 
was   little    time   for    any  regular    plan    of 


operations  on  the  English  side,  and  they  were 
here  at  a  strong  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  received  aefinito  in- 
structions before  starting.  The  result  was 
the  engagement  became  more  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  than  a  reg^ular  battle.  At 
last  the  French  general,  Bosquet,  who  had 
divined  from  the  first  that  the  attack  was 
destined  for  the  British  troops  and  not  against 
his  own,  came  to  their  aid,  and  fell  upon 
the  Russians  with  such  furv  as  to  drive 
them  down  the  slope,  and  thus  decide  the 
batUe. 

Kinglake,  Invanion  of  ihM  CrtmM. 

XuaiMSt.  Recognition  by  sworn  inquest, 
t.e.,  the  discovery  of  matters  of  fact  by  in- 
quiry from  sworn  witnesses,  is  a  custom  of 
very  ancient  standing  in  England,  and  the 
origin  of  the  civil  jury.  A  process  of  inquiry 
by  government  ofiicers  from  witnesses  from 
the  district  concerned,  first  appears  clearly  in 
the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings.  To  them 
it  possibly  came  from  the  reg^ulations  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  prescribed  a  special 
method  of  investigation  by  imperial  ofiicers 
in  matters  touching  the  fisc.  From  cases  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  the  method 
was  occasionally  extended  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire, but  only  by  special  permission,  to  the 
suits  of  churches  and  private  persons.  This 
s^'stem  was  found  working  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  northern  Gaul,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Norman  jurisprudence.  But  it  was 
still  exceptional  in  private  suits,  and  per- 
sons who  wished  their  own  cases  to  be  tried 
by  inquest,  had  to  gain  the  duke*s  consent. 
From  Normandy  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror  into  England ;  the  Domesday  survey 
is  a  gigantic  example  of  its  employment 
to  draw  up  a  rate-book  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  use  of  the  central  administration;  and 
several  writs  of  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen 
are  extant,  ordering  inquests  through  men 
of  the  county  or  hundred,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  chuix-hcs.  It  is  the  merit  of  Henry 
II.  to  have  made  what  had  been  "  an  excep- 
tional favour"  an  ordinar}*  part  of  English 
legal  procedure.  By  the  Grand  Assize  he 
substituted  the  more  equitable  method  of 
inquest  in  cases  concerning  land,  for  trial  by 
battle,  which  was  a  Norman  innovation,  and 
justly  hated  in  England.  The  three  pro- 
cesses of  Darrein  Presentment,  Mort  d*An- 
cester,  and  Novel  Disseisin  prorided  satis- 
factory means  of  settling  disputes  as  to  ad- 
vowsons,  and  the  claims  of  heirs  and  dispos- 
sessed persons.  In  the  Assize  of  Arms, 
recognition  by  jury  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  each  individual;  and, 
finally,  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Saladin. 
Tithe  inquest  by  sworn  jurors  was  used  for 
the  assessment  of  taxation.  [For  later  histor}" 
see  JvKT.]  In  ordinary  moaem  use  the  word 
is  almost  confined  to  the  inquest  held  by  a 
coroner  with  regard  to  a  suspicious  dctith. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  duty  as 
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early  as  Edward  I.,  wboee  statute  De  Officio 
Caronat&rio  (1276)  is  the  foimdatioxL  of  the 
law  on  the  subject. 

For  the  history  of  inqiiMt,  mm  oonneoted  with 
the  jury  sjatem.  see  8tubb«,  ConaL  Hiat.,  i, 
oh.  13,  and  for  a  more  detailed  account,  Bmn- 
^er,  BnAttehufuj  d«r  SchicwrgtriehUt  1871.  For 
coioner'B  inquest,  Stephen,  Hut,  Cnm.  Law, 
L  216,  and  IHge$t  of  Crim.  Proceed.,  ch.  7. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

ZnscriptioiUly  Celtic,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  number  of  rough  stone  monuments, 
upon  whose  edges  the  inscriptions  are  cut  in 
characters  of  a  peculiar  type,  consisting  en- 
tirely  of  long  and  short  lines.  This  character 
is  styled  Ogam  or  Ogham.  The  largest 
number  of  these  Ogam  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  Ii^land— almost  exclusiTely  in 
Munster — ^but  about  twenty  have  also  been 
found  in  South  Wales,  one  in  North  Wales,  and 
three  in  Devonshire  and  ComwalL  Others 
occur  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Fife, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Sutherland,  and  some 
even  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  these  the 
Irish  ere  very  imperfectly  deciphered,  and 
the  Scotch  still  more  so,  but  most  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
These  are  nearly  all  bi-lingual,  and  a  Latin 
translation  or  paraphrase  makes  the  work 
of  interpretation  the  easier.  For  though 
Irish  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  character,  yet  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
svstem,  make  it  no  easy  tusk  to  decipher 
them.  It  is  even  doubtfal  whether  some  of 
the  Scottish  Ogams  are  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
date  of  these  inscriptions  can  only  be  vaguely 
ascertained.  Probably,  most  of  the  Welsh 
are  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  but 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  character  was 
invented  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so>  imperfect  an  alphabet  would 
have  been  adopted  when  the  Roman  letters 
were  known.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that 
Ogam  should  have  survived  until  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ogam  is  in  a 
way  derived  from  the  Pha^nidan  alphabet.  A 
late  Irish  legend  attributes  its  invention  to  a 
mythic  Ogma.  Professor  Rh^s  regards  the 
word  as  etymologically  akin  to  uyfios  and 
agmefiy  and  as  a  derivative  of  a  root  which  is 
uned  in  the  senses  of  **a  leading,  a  line,  a 
row,  writing,  letters,  and  ultimately  literature, 
or  knowledge. " 

The  historical  value  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions 
is  entirely  indirect.  They  are  nearly  all  mere 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  name,  and  perhaps 
the  father's  name,  of  some  forgotten  chieftain. 
But  philologically  their  interest  is  very  great. 
Caroiul  compKirison  shows  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  of  the  Goidelic  rather 
than  of  the  Brythonic  type — Irish  rather  than 
Welsh.  They  testify  to  the  presence  of 
Goidels  in  South  Wales  and  Damnonia,  spots 
from  which  nearly  all  traces  of   them  have 


now  vanished,  either  Irish  injmgnuit»,or  tb« 
survivals  of  an  earlier  population  dzivea 
westward  by  the  Brythons,  just  as  tbr 
Brytbons  themselves  were  at  a  later  dau 
driven  westwards  by  the  Ecglisii.  Tbm 
they  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  fssr\\ 
ethnology  of  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  etudy 
of  Celtic  philology.  Besides  the  Ogams,  there 
are  other  Celtic  inscriptions  written  in  the 
ordinary  Latin  character,  yr  in  that  m.odifia- 
tion  of  it  to  which  the  lame  of  the  *'  Insh 
alphabet  *'  has  been  g^ven.  But  the  balk  of 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Bntons,  centuries  sfter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  were 
written  in  Latin. 


Bh^,  WtU\  Philology ;  HQbner.  IneerivkioL, 
Briiannim  Ckri^iatM;   Westwood,  ImUtwx 

WaXliat,  [T.  F-  T.] 

ZnscriptioiUli  Rom ak.  Roman  rok  in 
Britain  began  late,  ended  early,  and  never  v^ 
much  more  than  a  military  occupation.  As  a 
natural  result  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  limited  in 
the  variety  of  their  subjects,  tnd  of  infezior 
historical  and  less  philological  jaterest. 

Epigraphists  divide  ioscriptions  into  two 
main  classes — inscriptions  in  the  strictest 
sense  written  on  other  objects  to  indicate 
their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  themselves 
the  objects,  and  inscribed  on  stone  or  haH 
metal  to  make  them  durable.  The  ioraxs 
class  {tittUi  in  Latin),  are  divided  into  sep«:U 
chral  inscriptions  (tituli  $epuUhrdU%) ;  dedi- 
catory* inscriptions  {tituli  saert) ;  hononn 
inscriptions  {tituli  honararii),  or  inscripticnj 
on  statues  erected  to  mortals,  eiiher  after 
death  or  during  their  life,  but  not  on  their 
tombs,  in  which  class  are  included  tituli  cpm* 
publicoruntf  via  pubUetij  the  records  of  thr 
names  of  those  erecting  public  buildings 
the  inscriptions  on  milestones,  boundAir 
stones ;  and  lastly,  the  comprehensive  cIhs  of 
inscriptions  arranged  in  the  Corpfts  under  thr 
hoad  iftstrutnentumf  which  includes,  for  cxim- 
pie,  inscriptions  on  weights  and  measures 
household  articles,  the  tcsserte,  or  little  tokens 
with  names  of  indiWduals  or  datcss  upon  then, 
the  inscriptions  stamped  on  blocks  of  id^IaI 
very  numerous  in  a  mining  district  like  Eiur- 
land,  or  on  military  weapons,  and  the  k»<if9 
marks  which,  perhaps,  were  borne  by  soldiri^ 
as  countersigns,  and  have  been  found  in 
Britain  only.  Of  the  inscriptions  maik  for 
their  own  sakes,  which  are  called  iiutrumntt^ 
or  legei — treaties,  laws,  local  decrees,  agwe- 
ments  of  private  persons,  may  be  quotni  a 
examples. 

I^Iost  of  the  above  classes  of  iuscripti*** 
have  been  found  in  Britain,  though  certan 
classes,  and  particularly  the  intrument*^  ^ 
rare.  Verj'  few  inscriptions  of  the  first  ««• 
tury  remam.  **They  are  as  scarce/*  »?* 
Dr.  Hiibner,  "as  those  of  the  republican pcHod 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  Empire,**  1^ 
oldest  is  an  inscription  to   Nero,  fooad  >• 
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Chichester,  and  a  few  leaden  baUs,  marked 
witik  the  names  of  Claudiua,  Britannicus,  Nero, 
&c.  The  oldest  milestones  are  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  A  few  military 
inscriptions  complete  the  record.  During  the 
next  century  fairly  abundant  inscriptions  are 
found  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
and  especially  in  the  great  towns,  such 
u  Ckmulodonum  (Ck>lche6ter) ;  Londinium 
(London) ;  Regni  (Chichester) ;  Aquw-Sulis 
(Bath).  Though  Eboracum  had  become  a 
great  Roman  station  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  few  inscriptions  of  earlier  date  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  centur}'-  are  found 
in  the  land  of  the  Brigantes.  Still  further 
north,  zones  of  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of 
the  two  Roman  walls.  But  north  of  this 
district*  and  among  the  hills  of  Wales,  the 
timost  total  absence  of  real  Roman  inscrip- 
tions attests  the  incompleteness  of  the  Roman 
conquest.  In  the  latt^  country  it  is  only  in 
a  few  garrisons^  such  as  Isca  (Caerleon),  or 
Deva  (Chester),  or  Segontium  (Caernarvon), 
that  they  are  at  all  abundant,  and  here  none 
are  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Many  third-century  inscriptions,  both  in  the 
north  and  west,  indicate  the  frequency  of  the 
Roman  expeditions  to  those  regions.  It  is, 
howeyer,  remarkable  that  very  few  inscrip- 
tions of  the  ''provincial  emperors,"  such  as 
Carausius  and  Allectus,  remain.  Great  names, 
such  as  Diocletian  and  Constantino,  are  but 
scantily  represented.  There  are  few  impor- 
tant Christian  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  Wales  and  Damnonia  are  not  strictly 
Roman.  The  6^k  inscriptions  are  very 
few.  As  to  the  historical  vslue  of  the  Roman 
inscriptions  in  Britain,  it  is  hard  to  generalise, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  great.  '*  They  vary 
little  in  their  information ;  a  victorious  legiun, 
the  death  of  a  commander,  the  performance  of 
a  vow,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  o|  a  departed 
relative,  are  the  subjects  generally  oommemo* 
rated.*'  (Preface  to  Monwnenta  SUtoriea 
Bntannicm.)  Yet  Dr.  HUbnor  has  been  able  to 
illustrate  from  them  some  characteristics  of  tho 
provincial  administnition  and  military  history 
of  Britain,  and  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  their  occurrence  is  at  least  some  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  occupation  in  any  ffiven 
UxAlity.  In  many  ways  the  inscriptions  illus- 
trate or  vivify  the  historical  knowledge  which 
written  authorities  give  us ;  the  prevalence  of 
military  inscriptions  in  Britain  testifies  clearly 
to  the  character  of  Roman  rule  in  the  land. 
Bat  the  vast  majority  of  inscriptions  are 
too  short,  too  obscure,  too  private  in  their 
reference,  or  too  limited  in  their  subject,  to 
furnish  its  with  any  real  historical  informa- 
tion. 

The  Bonan  inscHptioiM  in  Britain  have  been 
coOeeied  bj  Dr.  Gmil  Habner,  in  the  seventh 
Tolnm«oC  thaB«rlin  Onjnu  ln$eripiionum  Latin- 
•rum.  Dr.  HQbne^a  epigraphical  map  of 
Britain  at  the  end  of  tbe  Toinma  indicates  the 
locahtias  in  which  thej  have  beau  found  in  most 


abundanoe.  The  same  aoholar's  article  on 
Boman  loacriptiona  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
tneydopasdia  B^-Uannica  may  be  referred  to  for 
an  account  of  these  inscriptions  generally.  Tne 
inscriptions  of  historical   interest   have  been 

Sriuted  in  the  Monumtnta  Higiorioa  Britanntoa. 
[cCaul's    Biitanno-Roman     Xn«ei-tpttons,    and 
Bcarth's  Bvman  Brilain  may  be  also  referred  to. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Znstitatioii  of  a  Chrurtdaa  Man, 

The,  is  the  name  of  a  work  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  is  more 
probably  the  work  of  Cranmer  and  other 
bishops,  and  only  stamped  with  the  king's 
approval  It  consists  of  an  Exposition  of  the 
Croed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Angel's 
Salutation  to  Mary,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Will,  Justification,  and  Good  Works.  It 
concludes  with  an  authorised  prayer  for  de- 
parted souls. 

Znstmment  of  Oovemment,  Thb, 

is  the  name  given  to  a  paper  constitution 
of  forty-two  articles,  called  "  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  which  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell  was  established  (December, 
16o3).  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  rrotector  and  a  council  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  persons  appointed  for  life.  Until 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  fixed  for  Sept.  3, 
16d4,  the  Protector,  with  assent  of  the  Council, 
could  make  ordinances  to  have  the  power  of 
laws.  After  this,  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  Parliament  alone,  and,  though 
bills  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Protector 
for  his  assent,  he  had  no  power  to  veto  them 
if  they  were  themselves  in  accoi-dance  with 
the  constitution.  Parliaments  were  to  be 
called  of  necessity  every  three  years,  and 
when  called  could  not  be  dissolved  for  five 
mouths,  except  by  their  own  consent.  The 
representative  system  was  reformed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tne  plan  proposed  bv  Ireton, 
and  amended  by  the  Rump.  Scotlana  and  Iit^- 
land  were  each  represented  by  thirty  membera, 
while  the  number  of  members  for  England 
and  Wales  was  reduced  from  five  hundi'ed  to 
four  hundred.  The  number  of  county  mem- 
bers was  largely  increased,  many  rotten 
boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  important 
places  like  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Halifax 
received  representatives.  At  the  same  time, 
two  classes  of  electors  were  disfranchised :  —  ( 1) 
All  Roman  Catholics  and  those  concerned  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  were  disabled  for  ever;  (2) 
all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Parliament  since  January,  1642, 
except  such  as  had  given  signal  testimony 
since  then  of  their  good  affection,  were  dis- 
abled fi^m  electing  or  being  elected  for  the 
next  Parliament  and  the  thi^ec  following.  By 
article  xii.,  it  was  expi^essly  inserted  in  the 
writs  that  the  persons  elected  should  not  have 
power  to  alter  the  government  as  vested  by 
tho  Instrument  in  a  single  person  and  a 
Parliament.    Accordingly,  when  Pau-liament, 
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assembled  in  September,  1654,  wished  to 
debate  the  coxiBtitution,  and  settle  the  limits 
of  the  Protector*8  power,  Cromwell,  whilst 
drawing  a  distinction  between  "  circumstan- 
tials," which  they  might  alter,  and  "  funda- 
mentals," which  they  must  leave  untouched, 
forced  them  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
propose  the  alteration  of  the  government  in 
that  particular.  Mr.  Gardiner  remarks  on 
the  Instrument  of  Government  that  it  was 
**  the  first  of  hundreds  of  written  constitutionB 
which  have  since  spread  over  the  world,  of 
which  the  American  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example,  in  which  a  barrier  is  set  up  against 
the  entire  predominance  of  any  one  set  of 
official  persons,  by  attributing  strictly  limited 
functions  to  each." 

Maason,  Life  of  MUton;  Gkurdiner,  Puritan 
Revolution;  Gniaot,  Cramto«A;  Saiike,  Hutory 
<tf  England. 

Znsiirreotion  Acts  (Ireland).  The 
first  (1787)  enacted  the  Riot  Act  for  Ireland, 
made  all  attacks  on  clergy  or  churches,  the 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  seizure  of  arms, 
and  other  similar  offences,  felony,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  It  also  inflicted  a 
punishment  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the 
whip,  on  all  who  conspii-ed  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes.  In  1796  a  similar  Act 
was  passed,  but  with  terms,  if  poss>ible,  still 
more  stringent  than  the  foregoing;  and, 
though  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  English 
Ministry,  it  passed  without  difficulty.  The 
third  (1807)  gave  the  Loi-d-Lieutenant  power, 
if  the  magistrates  in  special  session  declared 
a  county  disturbed,  to  proclaim  it.  By  so 
doing,  trial  by  jury  was  suspended,  and  any 
one  out  at  night  after  dark  became  liable  to 
seven  years'  transportation,  unless  he  wore 
able  to  give  a  good  excuse.  It  remaiifed  in 
force  tiD  1810.  In  1814,  1815,  1816,  1817, 
1822,  and  1824,  it  was  renewed,  and  a  similar 
Act  was  passed  in  1833. 

Interdicts,  Papal,  may  be  defined  as 
local  oxcommunicationa.  They  deprived  a 
certain  district  of  all  the  privileges  of 
Christian  worship  and  ceremonies.  The 
proclamation  of  an  interdict  put  the  country 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  During  the 
time  that  a  coimtry  lay  under  an  interdict,  all 
pubhc  religious  services  ceased;  churches 
were  closed,  and  the  sacraments  suspended. 
To  this  general  rule  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. On  Sunday  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
in  the  churchyard,  and  on  Good  Friday  the 
cross  was  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  same 
place ;  the  dead  might  be  buried,  but  without 
the  full  rites  of  interment ;  infants  might  be 
baptised ;  and  the  dying  were  allowed  to 
communicate.  But,  beyond  this,  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  ceased;  the  bell  neither 
rang  nor  tolled ;  the  solemn  processions  of 
the  Church  were  discontinued ;  neither  Virgin 
nor  saint  could  be  worshipped  at  their  own 
fihrinea.       Monasteries,    however,   preserved 


the  right  of  holding  their  own  Bervices ;  bat 
these  had  to  be  periormed  with  closed  doon, 
and  no  strangers  might  be  preaentw  Tb$ 
most  famous  interdict  in  Engliah  histoEry  was 
that  proclaimed  by  Innocent  III.  in  Maitli, 
1208,  over  all  England.  It  waa  brought  about 
by  John^s  obduracy  in  refusing  to  reoogniBf 
the  papal  nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  remitted 
till  the  king  bad  made  full  Babminioo,  in 
May,  1213. 

Zntorest.  Two  principles  seem  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  been  at  work  in  miti- 
gating the  extent  to  which  the  qbutct  might 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  his  debton : 
first,  that  of  the  mediseval  Choich,  which, 
inheriting  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewidi  Scrip- 
tureS)  has  unhesitatingly  condemned  usury  in 
all  its  forms;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which,  while  recognising  the 
necessity  of  paying  interest  on  borroiitti 
moneys,  attempted  to  limit  abuse  by  fixing 
a  legal  maximum  percentage,  beyond  which 
payment  could  not  be  enf  orced«  Among  the 
Romanstherate  waaatone  time  twelve  percent 
per  annum,  but  it  was  reduced  by  Justinkn 
to  four.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  aznoDs^ 
the  Teutonic  tribes  this  (question  should  ha^n? 
formed  a  part  of  their  original  common  lav. 
and  hence  in  the  Middle  Ages  usury  wis  not 
so  much  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the 
law  as  a  sin ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  grest 
merits  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  that  it  set  its 
face  steadily  against  this  abuse  at  a  time 
when  no  king  had  the  self-denial,  and  ii« 
other  court  sufficient  strength,  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  Ac- 
cordingly, usury  became  a  recognised  offentv 
in  the  spiritual  courts;  and  thus  wp  find 
Alexander  III.  writing  to  the  Archbishnp  mf 
Canterbury  that  he  should  compel  all  lendt*rs 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  others,  to  restore 
their  pledges  without  usury.  But  de^itc  thi* 
censures  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  Ed* 
ward  HI.,  according  to  which  the  goods  of  a 
living  usurer  belonged  to  the  Churc£,  those  of 
a  dead  one  to  the  king,  the  pnictioe  never  died 
out,  though  in  many  cases  the  acti^J  intere^ 
was  disguised  under  the  name  of  expen»«- 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Commons  on^er 
Richard  II.  of  the  prevalence  of  this  offce<v^ 
but  the  king  could  only  reply  that  it  ww  th« 
fault  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who  did  not 
use  their  own  powers.  As  yet  there  wtf  ie> 
thought  of  the  Staters  taking  the  question  in 
hand.  It  was  a  question  of  morality,  and  s«< 
of  law.  Some  hundred  years  later,  when  thf 
incapacity  of  the  Chun^  to  deal  with  thk 
subject  became  clearer.  Parliament  at  b^ 
took  the  matter  up.  Even  under  Henry  III 
the  Statute  of  Merton  had  forbidden  nsunr  to 
be  charged  on  infants  for  debts  incurred  M 
their  parents,  and  we  have  just  seen  the  **- 
actment  of  F4ward  III.  as  rep:arda  the  go(^^^ 
deceased  usurers.    But  it  was  not  till  Btoxy 
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VII.*8  nign  that  the  State,  following  the  old 
Roman  piincipie  and  recognising  the  legality 
of  interest,  fixed  a  rate»  above  which  all 
charges  should  be  unlawful.  In  1487  a  law 
was  passed  directly  aimed  against  the 
**dampiiable  bargayns  groundyt  in  usurye, 
oontnrie  to  the  laws  of  natureU  justis,"  and 
empowering  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  justices 
of  the  peace  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £100  on  all 
transactions  that  savoured  of  this  kind  (3 
Hen.  VII.,  6  and  6).  Eight  years  later,  it  was 
enacted  that  if  the  lender  received  back  more 
than  ho  had  lent,  he  should  forfeit  half. 
The  tendency  of  these  laws  is,  as  may  at  once 
be  perceived,  to  restrict  rather  than  to  en- 
courage asory.  Under  Henry  VIII.  all  former 
Arts  on  the  subject  were  repealed  in  1549,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  after  Jan.  31  next  no  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  should  be  charged,  on  pain 
of  the  lender's  losing  threefold  Uio  debt  and 
suffering  imprisonment  (37  Hen.  VI II.,  9) .  Of 
course  the  effect  of  this  Act,  whatever  was 
intended,  can  only  have  been  to  stop  all  loans 
ut  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  it  had 
this  result  is  evident  by  the  enactment  of 
l.)ol — .52,  which  pronounced  all  usury  to  be 
unlawful,  declared  that  the  former  law  had  not 
been  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  usury, 
and  lamented  that,  since  its  passing,  usury 
had  been  daily  used  and  practised  in  the 
realm.  Under  Elizabeth  this  Act  was  re- 
pealed, **  because  it  hath  not  done  as  much 
pK)d  as  it  was  hoped  it  should."  Usury, 
{Krhaps,  in  its  simplest  form,  had  decreased, 
but  Iho  old  evil  had  only  taken  new  forms, 
and  had  **  by  shifts  increased  and  abounded 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen, 
manhauntei*,  and  others.*'  The  old  law  had 
erri'd  by  making  no  distinction  in  the  kind  of 
offences,  and  pu nishing  all  alike.  Accordingly 
Henry  VIII.'s  Act  was  revived  for  five  years. 
It  seems,  from  the  wording  of  this  Act,  that 
men  were  stiU  nominally  liable  to  prosecution 
in  the  spiritual  courts  for  taking  any  interest 
whatever  (13  Eliz.,  c.  8).  Under  James  I. 
(1621)  it  was  enacted  that,  because  of  the 
general  fall  in  the  value  of  land  and  prices  of 
merchandise,  only  eight  per  cent,  should  be 
allowed  from  June  24, 1625.  This  enactment 
was  to  last  seven  years,  and  the  penalty  of  its 
infringement  was  to  be  treble  the  amount 
l^nt.  Here  again  we  see  the  double  feeling 
at  work— the  conflicting  sentiments  of  the 
injustice  of  all  usur}%  and.  the  expediency  of 
allowing  it  under  restrictions ;  for  a  clause  is 
added  to  this  bill  declaring  that  its  terms  are 
not  to  be  so  expounded  as  to  allow  the  practice 
of  usury  in  |K>int  of  religion  or  conscience. 
But  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expenses  of  scriveners  who  might  negotiate  a 
loan  are  jealously  defined.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, it  was  enacted  that  as  previous  experience 
had  justified  the  lessening  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  reduce  it  to  a  nearer  level  with 


that  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  chiefly 
traded,  and  from  henceforth  it  was  to  run  at 
six  per  cent.  Under  Queen  Anne,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
it  was  still  further  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  on 
the  plea  of  ita  being  good  for  trade  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  landowners,  on  whom  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  had  mainly  fallen.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  this  reduction  was  that  the 
^eat  interest  which  could  be  secured  for  money 
invested  at  home  had  rendered  people  un- 
willing, to  embark  in  foreign  trade.  This 
remained  the  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the 
present  roi^,  when  all  the  previous  laws  for 
its  regulation  were  swept  away  in  the  year 
1854. 

Stoittfes  of  the  fi«alm  ;  A  Smith,  WtaUh  qf 
Nation* ;  D.  Hume,  E$*ayt ;  Daeauee,  Bub  voce 
Unarariiu.  [T.  A.  A.] 


Inverkeithing,  The  Battle  of  (1317), 
was  fought,  in  Fife^ire,  between  the  Scots, 
under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  English. 
Fife  was  at  first  driven  back,  but  his  men, 
being  rallied  by  WUliam  Sinclair,  Bishop  of 
Bunkeld,  at  last  drove  the  English  back  to 
their  ships. 

Xn^erlocliyv  The  Battle  of  (1645), 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  ISIontroso  and  the 
Royalists  over  the  Covenanters  led  by  Argyle. 
Inverlochy  is  near  Fort  William,  in  the 
south  of  Inverness. 

XnTemeSB  ^as  most  probably  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  In  later 
days  it  possessed  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  {circa  1460).  In  1562  this  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Regent  Murray  from  the 
insurgent  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
and  nearly  a  century  later  was  garrisoned  by 
Cromwell  (1651).  In  1689  it  was  pillaged  by 
Claverhouse,  and  in  1746  was  taken  by  the 
Jacobites,  but  recovered  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland after  the  battle  of  CuUodon. 

XnTemeas,  John  Hay  {d.  1740),  titular 
Earl  of  Inverness,  avhs  a  favourite  of 
James  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.  In 
1725  he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Eaii 
of  Inverness,  und,  together  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Kinnoul,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Murray,  ruled  the  prince's  councils.  He 
was,  according  to  Lockhart  of  Camwath, 
"a  cunning,  false,  avaricious  creature,  of 
very  ordinary  parts,  cultivated  by  no  sort  of 
literature,  and  altogether  void  of  experience 
in  business ;  with  insolence  prevailing  often 
over  his  little  stock  of  prudence."  Soon  after 
he  and  his  brother  had  been  admitted  to 
direct  James's  conduct,  the  Pretender's  wife 
left  her  husband  when  ho  refused  to  dismiss 
his  favourites.  On  her  return,  both  the 
brothers  went  into  exile  at  Avignon. 

Znvemryy  The  Battle  of  (^lay  22, 
1308),  was  fought  on  the  Don,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
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Robert  Bruce  over  hia  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  the  Engliah  commanded  by 
Mowbray. 

Xona  (or  Sii),  an  island  situated  to  the 
west  of  Mull,  is  famous  as  the  place  whore 
St.  Columba  landed  (May  12,  563)  on  his 
departure  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  spot  he 
selected  for  his  monastery.  For  150  years 
lona,  the  cradle  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  of  Scottish  letters,  was  the  centre  of  the 
national  Church  of  the  Balriad  Scots ;  but  in 
716,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Adamnan,  its  abbot 
and  the  other  members  of  the  monastery  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  views  both  as  regards  the 
date  of  Easter  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  another 
party  which  still  adhered  to  the  old  way. 
From  794  lona  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Danes;  in  818  the  monastery  which  had 
been  restored  by  Adamnan,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  abbot  Diarmid,  who  deposited  therein 
the  shrine  of  Columba.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  monastery  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Reginald  of  the  Isles,  who 
founded  a  Benedictine  abbey  there. 

Ionian  Islands,  The,  were  seized  by 
the  French  from  the  Venetians  in  1797, 
the  former  being  confirmed  in  their  new 
possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
Two  years  later,  the  islands  were  declared  an 
independent  republic  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  (1807),  they  once  more  became 
French.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  admmistered  by 
British  commissioners,  and  so  remained  till 
1864,  when  they  were  finally  handed  over  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Ireland.  The  early  history  of  Ireland  is 
wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which  the  researches  of 
scholars  into  the  evidence  afforded  by  archic- 
ology,  inscriptions,  and  etymology  are  only 
beginning  to  dispel.  The  great  cycle  of  Celtic 
legend  has  hitherto  proved  of  Uttle  historical 
value.  The  ablest  archaeologists  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  original  traditions  from  the  em- 
belUshmcnts  of  mediaeval  annalists.  Records 
of  real  events  are  interwoven  with  fragments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  fable,  and  the  incon- 
gruous narrative  thus  obtained  has  been 
forcibly  adapted  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
[Celts.] 

We  hear  of  five  immigrations  from  the 
East,  of  incessant  wars  between  the  invaders, 
and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Milesians  or 
Scots.  Two  Scotic  kingdoms  gradually  arose; 
the  kingdom  of  Meath  in  the  north,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Munster  in  the  south.  Early  in  the 
second  century,  Tuathal  of  Meath  established 
a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  entire  island, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Cond,  Tuathal's  grandson, 
the  Eberian  princes  restored  the  independence 
of  Munster.  Excluded  from  the  south,  the 
Soots  of  Meath  devoted  their  energies  to  a 


thorough  conquest  of  Ulster.  This 
effected  during  the  fifth  century,  under  Ktall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  his  sons.  The 
royal  house  split  into  two  brancdies.  Hk 
northern  Hui  N^ill  ruled  in  Ulster  for  five 
hundred  yean,  while  the  southern  family 
governed  the  great  central  plain.  The  aid 
ri  or  titular  over-king  of  Ireland  was  some- 
times  of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  mock. 
The  Munster  dynasty  underwent  a  similAi 
change.  The  Engenian  and  the  Dal  Cainan 
lines  divided  the  old  Eberian  kingdom 
between  them. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to 
the  close  of  the  fifth,  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  Irish  planted  colonies  in  Britain. 
The  former  settled  in  North  Wales,  Man,  and 
Scotl^id ;  the  latter  in  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  ComwalL  Towards  the  end  of  the 
colonising  period,  the  Irish  were  oonveited 
to  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  labours  in  the  year  432.  The 
whole  island  quickly  adopted  the  new  faith. 
In  one  req)ect  the  result  would  seem  to  have 
been  unhappy.  The  remarkable  system  of 
Brehon  law  might,  under  favourable  condi- 
tiona,  have  done  much  to  bind  the  tribes  into 
a  nation,  but  the  sanction  of  the  law  was 
probably  religious,  and  thus  periahed  with 
the  old  beliefs.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  the  mig^tory  spirit  revived  io 
a  new  form.  The  Insh  monks  carried  thdr 
missions  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
At  home  their  schools  were  visited  by  studeati 
from  England  and  from  Gaul.  But  outside 
the  convent  walls  all  was  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  Norwegians  first  pillaged  the  Irish  coast 
in  the  year  795.  They  were  sucoeeded  b\ 
the  Denes  (852),  who  effected  jpermaneat 
settlements  at  the  chief  seaports.  The  monai- 
teries  wero  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the 
internal  anarchy  grew  worse.  But  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  brought  a  change.  The 
invaders  under  Ivar  occupied  Limerick,  &nd 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Munster.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  a  native  ruler  appeared, 
who,  for  a  time,  seemed  destined  to  make 
Ireland  a  xiation.  Brian  Boruma,  ^nmg 
from  the  Dal  Caisian  line  of  the  Ebaians, 
routed  the  Danes  near  Tipperary  in  966.  Six 
years  later  he  succeeded  his  brother  Mahoc 
on  the  throne  of  Munster.  In  989  he  mair 
war  on  Malachy  II.,  the  titular  ovcr^king  of 
the  Hui  N6iU  dvnasty.  After  thirteen  yeazs 
of  fighting  ana  negotiation,  Malachy  sob* 
mitted  (1002).  The  victory  of  Glen'Mamn 
(1000)  had  quelled  a  desperate  revolt  o^ 
Leinster  and  the  Dublin  Danes.  Brian  vii> 
at  last  supreme.  For  twelve  years  he  rulei 
Ireland  strongly  and  well.  Then  Uie  Dahlis 
Danes  again  rebelled.  They  sought  toi 
found  allies  amongst  all  the*  Scandinariasi 
of  the  West.  It  was  the  last  de«pt<ntt? 
conflict  of  the  Pagan  Northmen  with  thr 
Christian  Irish.  The  battle  was  fought  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Tolka,  by  Dublin,  on  Gaod 
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Friday  of  the  year  1014.  The  Danes  were 
driren  into  the  sea,  bat  the  old  king  was  slain 
by  the  "  apostate  deacon  "  Brodir,  as  he  prayed 
for  his  people.  His  death  left  the  oondi^on 
of  the  country  hopeless.  He  had  destroyed 
the  traditional  supremacy  of  the  Uui  Neill ; 
his  own  house  were  unable  to  make  good  their 
claims.  Long  and  ruinous  wars  between  the 
0*Neills,  the  O'Briens,  and  the  O'Conora  of 
Comiaught,  continued  to  the  Norman  invasion. 
The  civilisation  of  the  Irish  Celts  reached 
it6  full  development  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  formed  numerous  tribes  {tuathV 
each  consuting  of  several  septs  (Jlne). 
Both  tribes  and  septs  were  landowning 
corporations  closely  resembline  the  Teu- 
tonic "marks.**  Both  divided  their  terri- 
tories into  three  parts;  the  tuath  into  the 
demesne  of  the  n,  or  chief  of  the  tribe, 
the  lands  of  the  different  JInetf  and  the 
tribal  waste ;  the  Jlne  into  the  demesnes  of 
the  JIaitks,  or  hereditary  landowners,  the 
common,  and  the  waste  of  the  sept.  The 
Jfaiths  and  the  bo^ires,  or  cow-noblemen, 
were  the  only  freemen  with  full  political 
rights.  The  Jtaith  aire  Jlne  was  the  chieftain 
of  the  sept.  If  a  freeman  ''commended*' 
himself  to  a  *'  flaith  *'  of  his  own  sept,  he 
became  a  eetle.  He  ''took  stock"  from 
ihejlaith,  with  a  right  of  grazing  the^at/A** 
demesnes,  owing  him  in  return  rent,  services, 
and  homage.  If  he  accepted  only  a  small 
amount  of  cattle,  he  retained  most  of  his 
dril  righta.  He  paid  a  "  house  tribute  **  to 
his  lord,  and  was  called  a  taer-cHle,  If 
he  accepted  a  large  amount  of  cattle,  he 
forfeited  much  ox  his  freedom,  and  was 
bound,  in  addition  to  his  other  burdens,  to 
afford  ^  refections "  to  the  lord  and  his  train 
at  stated  times.  Such  a  tenant  was  called  a 
daer-cHle,  or  villein.  But  even  the  doer- 
cHle  had  definite  rights  in  the  sept,  inclu- 
ding the  important  right  of  enjoyin^^  the 
usufruct  of  common  land,  and  of  building 
a  house  upon  it.  The  ri  could  legally  com- 
pel a  tribesman  to  accept  »aer  stock  and 
pay  house-tribute,  and  this  power  seems  to 
nave  been  often  illegally  usurped  by  the 
flaith  atre  Jlne  over  the  members  of  the  sept. 
But  9,9€ier-eeile  could  not  become  a  daer-cetie, 
nor  could  a  daer^ile  take  more  stock,  without 
the  consent  of  the  sept.  The  sept  had  a  veto 
cm  aU  contracts  by  its  members  affecting  the 
rights  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  particularir  jealous  of  contracts  outside 
itself  but  within  the  tribe.  Every  member 
of  the  sept  owned  the  site  of  his  house  in 
severalty.  He  held  a  portion  of  the  common 
land  as  his  allotment,  and  had  defined  rights 
of  pastuTBge  over  the  waste.  As  the  lots 
were  annnally  exchangeable,  he  was  bound 
to  follow  the  common  course  of  tillage.  He 
had  no  general  power  of  alienation  or  en- 
cumbrance, but  in  special  circumstanoes  he 
enjoyed  a  limited  power  of  disposition,  with 
or  without  the  consent  <rf  the  sept 


The  freeman  who  commended  himself  to  a 
Jlaith  of  another  sept  was  called  a  "  saerfuidir" 
or  free  immigrant  stranger.  He  was  a  mere 
tenant  at  will  at  a  rack-rent.  Below  him 
came  the  "  doer  fttidira,**  or  servile  immi> 
grants.  They  were  men  who  had  broken  the 
&ibal  bond,  prisoners  of  war,  convicts,  and 
other  "  sons  of  death.**  They  were  the  per- 
sonal dependents  of  the  JIaitht  and  formed 
his  body-guard.  His  power  depended  greatly 
on  their  number.  He  was  bound  of  right  to 
settle  them  on  his  demesne,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  often  planted  by  the  ri  upon 
the  waste  of  the  tribe,  and  by  the  Jiaiths  upon 
the  waste  of  the  sept.  The  rights  and  lands 
of  a  W,  or  of  a  Jlaith^  passed  at  his  death  to 
the  "  agnatic  '*  kinsman,  previously  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  This  kinsman  was  called  the 
"  tanaieU"  The  tanaisU  of  a  ri  was  elected 
by  the  tribe.  The  tanaitte  of  tk  Jfaith  was 
elected  by  the  sept.  The  descent  of  inferior 
tenancies  was  regulated  by  some  custom  re- 
sembling gavel-kind.  But  as  civil  rights 
depended  on  a  property  qualification,  the 
immediate  family  oi'bo-aire  often  agreed  to 
keep  together  as  a  "joint  and  undirided 
&mily,'*  and  elected  a  tanaitte.  Poor  kinsmen 
might  even  club  together  as  a  "  joint  family  *' 
and  appoint  a  head,  who  then  ranked  as  an 
aire.  Mensal  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
Brehons,  medicine-men,  harpers,  smiths,  and 
metal  workers. 

Oats,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wool,  madder, 
onions,  and  parsnips  were  grown.  The 
dense  forests  abounded  in  game,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  fish.  The  boar,  the  red 
deer,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  wild  peacock, 
and  the  oeprey  were  common.  In  winter 
the  scanty  population  dwelt  in  the  plains; 
in  summer  they  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea-coast.  The  domestic 
animals  were  plentiful  and  good.  Bees 
were  largely  cultivated.  Houses  were  built 
of  wattles  or  hewn  timber.  Those  of  free 
men  consisted  of  several  detached  struc- 
tures, surrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches  and 
mounds.  A  loose  woollen  shirt,  covered  by  a 
tight  tunic,  formed  the  dress  of  both  sexes. 
A  shawl  fastened  by  a  brooch  hung  from  the 
left  shoulder.  Beautiful  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  were  common.  Toilet -mirrors, 
hair-oil,  and  paint  for  the  eye-lashes  and  the 
finger-nails  were  used  by  the  women,  filings, 
pikes,  swords,  and  shields  were  the  arms  in 
general  use.  The  customs  of  polygamy,  and 
the  intermarriage  of  near  kinsfolk,  gave  the 
early  missionaries  much  trouble.  The  rank 
of  the  wife  depended  upon  her  dower,  and 
upon  her  bearing  sons.  As  the  children  of 
the  same  father  by  different  wives  had  equal 
rights,  they  were  all  fostered  outside  the  sept, 
to  prevent  foul  play.  Slavery  was  universal. 
Hides  and  frieze  were  the  chief  exports. 
They  were  largely  exchanged  for  English 
slaves  at  Bristol,  and  for  French  wines  at 
Poitiers.    The  native  artists  excelled  in  copy- 
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ing  and  illuminating  books,  in  working  tho 
precious  metals,  and  in  music. 

In  the  year  1169  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and 
Maurice  Fitz-G^rald , landed  in  Wexford,  as 
nominal  allies  of  Dermot  McMurrough,  the 
deposed  King  of  Leinster.  The  more  famous 
**  Strongbow/*  Richard  de  Glare,  followed  the 
next  year.  The  conquests  they  made  were  so 
easy  and  so  rapid,  that  Henry  II.  feared  they 
would  establish  an  independent  Norman  state 
across  the  Channel.  To  prevent  the  danger, 
he  came  himself  to  Ireland  in  1 1 72.  Many 
nativ^e  chiefs  acknowledged  his  supremacy ; 
many  did  him  feudal  homage  in  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  they  incurred,  llie  con- 
flict thus  introduced  between  the  Brehon  law 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  feudal  law  of  the  Eng- 
lish, is  the  true  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  two  races.  The  English  per- 
sistently ignored  the  rights  of  the  tribesmen 
in  their  lands,  and  in  the  choice  of  their  chief. 
The  Irish  clung  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
The  death  of  a  chief  might  always  bring  a 
disputed  succession. 

Henry  acted  under  colour  of  a  Bull  of  the 
English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  He  was  at  first 
well  received  by  the  churchmen.  The  brutality 
of  John  (1185)  estranged  both  clerks  and 
laymen.  The  Norman  power  spread  without 
consolidating.  The  crown  discouraged  the 
growth  of  strong  principalities,  and  without 
strength  order  was  impossible.  The  Irish 
could  isolate  the  scattered  settlements  at  plea- 
sure, by  seizing  the  passes  through  the  woods 
and  the  hills.  The  foreigners  fought  amongst 
themselves,  and  called  in  Irish  aid.  They  were 
compelled  to  serve  their  king  in  his  wars  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Estates  passed  by  mar- 
riage into  the  hands  of  English  absentees. 
They  were  ill  guarded,  and  retaken  by  the 
tribes.  The  barons  themselves  in  the  wild 
districts  bowed  before  the  Celtic  revival. 
They  abandoned  their  feudal  pretensions,  and 
acted  as  native  chiefs. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  English  power  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce.  For  two  years  he  wasted  Ireland. 
At  length,  "  after  eighteen  successive  victo- 
ries,** he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Viceroy 
near  Faughard  (1317).  But  he  had  exter- 
minated the  English  yeomen,  the  sinews  of 
the  settlement  In  1333,  William  and  Edward 
de  Burgo,  the  heads  of  a  great  Norman  house, 
the  sons  of  an  English  Viceroy,  deliberately 
renounced  their  allegiance,  divided  the  lordship 
of  Connaught  between  them  in  defiance  of 
the  English  rule  of  succession,  and  adopted 
the  Irish  "  language,  apparel,  and  laws." 
Their  example  was  followed  by  many.  Large 
territories  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  were  re- 
occupied  by  the  O'Neills  and  the  McMur- 
roughs.  The  flight  of  the  English  popula- 
tion was  vainly  forbidden  by  law.  £i  1367 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (40  Edward  III.) 
records  the  conscious  impotence  of  its  authors. 


The^  have  ceased  to  dream  of  conquer 
Their  ambition  is  to  preserve  the  ahiimkeiL 
remnant  of  their  dominions  from  the  ioa* 
dious  encroachments  of  the  Celt.  The  nati>es 
are  rapidly  assimilating  the  colonists  to  them- 
selves. The  statute  attempts  by  savage  penal- 
ties to  isolate  the  English  from  the  contagi4n. 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adoption  of  the 
native  dress,  language,  and  customs.  In  1374 
the  great  constitutional  question,  which,  four 
centuries  later,  cost  England  an  empire,  aioK 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  viceroy  tried  to 
force  the  colonists  to  send  representatives  to 
Blngland,  with  power  to  assent  to  taxation  on 
their  behalf.  He  was  firmly  and  succeasfullv 
opposed.  A  few  years  later  the  Kavansghs 
and  the  O^Briens  levied  black-mail  on  Dablin 
Castle. 

King  Richard  was  at  last  provoked  to  vin- 
dicate the  j^wer  of  the  crown.     He  cruesed 
the   sea  with  a  great  army,  but  the  Iri^ 
"  mocked  him  with  their  light  submiAsioa,** 
so  that  **  he  enlarged  not  the  English  borders 
the  breadth  of  one  acre  of   land'*    (139o). 
Four  years   later    he  returned.       A    march. 
through  the  Kavanaghs*  country  reduced  ha 
forces  to  a  rabble.     He  fled  from  Dublin  to 
meet  Henry  of  Lancaster.     For  a  century  tb« 
colony  continued  to  dwindle.     Parts  of  foar 
shires  formed  the  English  dominion,  and  thi?«e 
were  full  of  native  £ish.    The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  disastrous  to  the  settlers.    Tbev 
were  Yorkists    to   a   man.    They   formally 
acknowledged  Duke  Richard  as  their  viceroy, 
in  defiance  of  the  English  atuinder.    Thej 
solemnly  asserted  the  independence  of  their 
Parliament.      They  followed  the    Preteoier 
Simnel  into  England.    They  were  decimated 
at  Sandel  Castle  and  at  Stoke.     To  Heniy 
VII.  the  Anglo-Irish  were  more  dangerous  than 
the  Celts.    The  only  important  Irish  mcasnzv 
of  his  reign  was  that  which  made  the  col<muil 
Parliament  completely  subject  to  the  CoundX 
and  extended  all  existing  English  statutes  to 
the  colony  (Poynings'  Act,  1 0  Henrv  VIL,c  4). 
For  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Tudor  rale.tl^ 
Leinster  Geraldines  were  the  true  lords  of  the 
settlement.   Their  rebellion,  in  1635,  broof^ 
a  new  force  into  Ireland.    All  over  Europe 
the  old  feudal  monarchies  had  been  8uc(»adi;d 
by  despots,  who  embodied  the  national  forces 
and  the  national  will.    Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  King  of  England  who  could  strike  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  State.    He  resolved  to 
let  the  Anglo-Irish  feel  the  blow.     A  disci- 
plined force  and  a  train  of  artillery  rednted 
the  Geraldine  castles.    The  king  was  noMiieT 
of  the  island.    He  desired  to  rule  bis  ncv 
kingdom  well.    But  the  greed  of  his  eervBnti» 
and  his  unhappy  determination  to  thrust  Esj^ 
lish  manners  upon  the  CeUs,  inevitably  led  to 
resistance  and  repression.    The  seculaiisatioa 
of   the    Church    lands    was  not  unpopular. 
Many  abbeys  were  granted  to  the  chien  ^  u 
the  means  to  make  them  rather  glad  to  »p- 
presB  them."    The  doctrinal  changes  on  tStf 
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oiher  hmd  provoked  a  bitter  opposition.  No 
open  outfaoreak  occaired,  but  on  the  acooflBion 
of  Maiy,  the  old  order  was  triumphantly  re- 
stored.   [Ibibh  CuuacH.^ 

The  garriBOQ  of  Elngluh  landholders,  the 
bolwark  of  Protestantisin  in  Ireland,  was  by 
a  curious  irony  introduced  in  the  name  of 
PhiJip  IL  of  Spain.  King's  and  Queen*s 
Counties  were  "  planted  "  by  3  &  4  Philip  and 
Mary,  caps.  1  &  2.  The  third  chapter  of  the 
flame  Act  authorised  the  Chancellor  to  des- 
patch commissioners  throughout  the  island 
**to  set  out  shires  and  counties,"  that  is,  to 
substitute  English  for  Irish  law  without  regard 
for  vested  rights.  The  disputed  succession  to 
the  earldom  of  Tjrrone  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  under  Elizabeth.  Shuie  O'Neill  was 
the  tmtaittt  of  his  tribe ;  the  bastard  of  Dun- 
gannon  claimed  by  an  English  patent.  A 
war  followed,  disgraceful  even  amongst  Eng- 
lish wars  in  Ireland.  Shane  visited  the 
queen.  He  was  detained,  in  breach  of  his  safe- 
conduct,  until  he  accepted  terms  he  could  not 
keep.  On  his  return  home,  *'  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer's man"  tried  to  poison  him.  In  1566  the 
war  was  renewed.  The  new  Lord  Deputy 
Sidney  fought  O'Neill  by  the  hands  of  his 
native  rivals.  The  O'Donnells  defeated  him 
near  lofford ;  the  Scots  of  Antrim  murdered 
him.  His  death  was  followed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (11  Elisabeth,  cap.  9),  making  all 
Ireland  shire-land,  and  thereby  depriving 
many  chiefs  of  benefits  expressly  secured  to 
them  by  indenture  with  the  crown.  Ten 
years  later  the  Deonond  rebellion  (1579)  was 
quelled  by  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
phmtation  system  was  definitely  adopted. 
The  policy  of  th6  government  was  not  to 
subdue,  but  to  destroy.  Women  and  infants 
were  regularly  murdered.  A  well-planned 
famine  removed  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
the  sword.  Munster  was  a  desert,  fit  at  last 
for  the  civilisation  of  the  Raleighs  and  the 
SpensetB.  Half  a  million  of  acres  were  be- 
stowed on  English  adventurers,  on  condition 
that  they  shoiud  plant  their  vast  estates  with 
Bnglish  farmers.  The  condition  was  never 
fultiUed.  The  starving  Celts  crept  from  the 
woods  and  glens  to  outbid  the  strangers.  But 
one  province  did  not  satisfy  the  English. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  English  Earl  of  Tyit>ne, 
the  son  of  the  bastard  of  Dungannon,  was 
reluctantly  driven  into  war.  Bred  at  the 
English  court,  and  conscious  of  the  English 
power,  he  tried  to  combine  the  impossible 
pcuts  of  an  Irish  chief  and  an  English  noble. 
His  tribe  aooepted  him  as  their  leader  in  1693. 
The  next  year  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and,  to  the  queen*s  great  indignation, 
Buffered  to  return.  His  course  could  be  no 
longer  doubtful.  He  contrived  to  unite  all 
the  Ulster  tribes  beneath  his  banner,  and  he 
■ought  for  aid  from  Spain.  In  1598  he  routed 
Bagnall  at  the  Tellow  Ford,  and  roused 
Munster.  For  three  years  he  harassed  with- 
out wigsging  the  enemy.     At   length,  in 


Sept.,  1601,  a  strong  Spanish  force  landed 
at  Kinsale.  If  Hugh  could  join  them,  his 
triumph  was  secure.  They  were  blockaded 
by  veteran  troops.  Hugh  was  betrayed 
and  beaten  (Dec.).  In  the  following  March 
he  made  peace  on  almost  the  same  terms 
he  had  himself  proposed  in  1587.  But  al- 
though O'Neill  had  held  his  own  in  the 
field,  he  could  not  resist  the  "  war  of 
chicane,"  which  at  once  began  against  him. 
He  and  his  ally,  0*Donnell  of  Tyrconnel, 
the  represeqlfttives  of  the  old  royal  house  of 
the  Hui  N^iU,  were  forced  to  fiy.  Their 
lands  were  confiscated  and  "  planted,"  and  the 
tribesmen  treated  as  tenants-at-will  under  the 
crown.  This  flagrant  injustice  led  directly  to 
the  outbreak  of  1641.  The  "  subtle  ravage  '* 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  Rowing  ProtestantiBm 
of  the  government,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  large  Protestant  population  at  its 
back,  gradually  forced  even  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  Catholics  into  a  close  union  with  the 
Celts.  Strafford  claimed  all  the  estates  of 
Connaught  for  the  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Chancery  officers  had  neglected  to  enrol 
the  patents  of  the  owners.  The  Irish  gentle- 
men offered  £120,000  for  quieting  their  titles. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  money  was  paid, 
and  then  the  Vicerov  announced  that  he  would 
not  observe  the  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  tension  was  in- 
creasing. A  Catholic  revival  had  spread 
over  Europe.  In  England  the  Puritans  were 
rising  into  power.  On  Oct.  22,  1641,  a  rising 
occurred  in  Ulster.  In  December  the  English 
Commons  resolved  to  extirpate  Popery  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  rebellion  spread.  The 
Lords  Justices  were  careful  not  to  limit  it ;  the 
wider,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  the  rebellion, 
the  wider  would  be  the  forfeitures  at  their 
disposal.*  The  struggle  was  very  horrible. 
The  colonists  were  everywhere  expelled,  and 
often  murdered.    The  Irish  diiefs  did  what 

a  could  to  humanise  the  war ;  the  English 
ffs  encouraged  the  ferocity  of  their  men. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  Royalists  gave 
Cromwell  an  easy  victory.  The  act  of  de- 
vastation was  perfected  by  the  Saints.  Nearly 
half  the  population  perished  in  eleven  years. 
When  the  war  was  over,  many  hundreds  of 
boys  and  of  marriageable  girls  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  men 
enlisted  in  foreign  .service.  Three  provinces 
were  confiscatea,  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  the  creditors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.     By  the  peace  of  1648,  Charles  I. 

*  Whether  the  torrible  charfre  of  Carte,  Leland, 
Lord  Castlehaven,  and  Nalsoo,  be  well  founded  It  is, 
perhuM,  impossible  to  determine.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  measures  of  the  Lords  Justices  were  emi- 
nently adapted  to  spread  the  rebellion.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  from  the  first  they  looked  forward  to 
conflsoations.  When  the  seven  Lords  of  the  Pale 
reTolted,  they  hastened  to  point  out  how  '*  those 
great  coanties  of  Leinster,  ulster,  and  the  Pale," 
uy  now  **  more  open  to  his  Majesty's  free  disposal, 
and  to  a  general  settlement  ox  peace  and  religion 
by  introdndDg  of  £nglish.*' 
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promised  to  restore  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
their  estates.  In  1650  Charles  II.  confirmed 
the  engagements  of  his  father.  He  changed 
his  mind  when  he  was  king.  He  "considered 
the  settlement  of  Ireland  as  an  affair  rather 
of  policy  than  justice,**  and  *'  thought  it  most 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  adyantago  of 
the  crown,  and  security  of  his  government, 
that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  Irish."  By 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  he 
confirmed  to  the  Cromwellians  the  estates  of 
his  father's  last  supporters.  Before  the  re- 
bellion, two-thirds  of  the  fertile  soil  belonged 
to  the  Catholics.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
two-thirds  remained  to  the  Protestants.  The 
War  of  the  Revolution  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  old  race.  Thev  saw  in  it  a  chance  of 
undoing  the  wrongs  of  the  last  thirty  year& 
Their  ablest  leaders,  hacked  by  D'Avauz  and 
Louvois,  desired  to  establish  Ireland  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  under  French  protection. 
The  king  landed  in  March,  1689.  TheParlia^ 
ment  met  in  May.  Poynings'  Act  and  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  were 
repealed.  The  Cromwellians  and  their  heirs 
were  dispossessed,  as  wrongful  possessorSi  but 
hondjlde  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration 
were  to  be  reprised.  To  provide  for  these 
reprisals,  the  estates  of  the  English  colonists 
who  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
confiscated.  A  wholesale  Act  of  Attainder 
was  passed  to  increase  the  forfeitures.*  But 
the  war  went  against  King  James.  He  had 
neither  money  nor  arms.  His  troops  were 
ili-disdplined,  and  his  counsels  divided.  The 
relief  of  Deny  and  the  battle  of  Newton 
Butler,  in  1689,  were  followed  up  by  the 
passage  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  and  the  de- 
cisive defeat  of  Aghrim,  in  1691.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick  was  signed,  after  an 
heroic  defence,  on  Oct.  3.  The  fiower  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  followed  their  king  into  France, 
to  "  find  their  graves  in  strange  places  and 
unhereditary  churches.'*  Parliament  refused 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ;  fresh  con- 
fiscations were  made ;  and  the  national  faith 
was  proscribed. 

A  great  development  of  material  prosperity 
might,  perhaps,  have  reconciled  the  Irish  to 
the  conquest  The  Enghsh  and  the  Irish 
Parliaments  vied  in  legislation  which  made 
prosperity  impossible.  Trade  was  enured  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  one ;  society 
was  sapped  by  the  bigotry  of  the  other. 
Ireland  was  already  excluded  from  the  Navi- 
gation Acts.  Acts  of  1666  and  1680  had  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and 
provisions  into  England.  The  colonial  trade 
was  ruined  in  1696 ;  the  wool  trade  with 
England  in  1698 ;  the  wool  trade  with  the 
Continent  in  1699.     Catholics  were  forbidden 

*  A  preois(4j  siinilar  bill  affsiiiBt  the  Irish  was 
intxodooed  in  Eoglaod  five  diU ■  before  t^e  Irish 
bill  was  brought  in.  It  paesed  both  Houees,  and 
was  lost  by  a  pzorogatioii.  It  is  not  mentioned  bj 
Lord  Haoanh^r. 


by  Irish  Acts  to  purchase  lands,  to  lend  on 
real  securities,  to  take  long  or  beneficial 
leases.  The  Gavelling  Act  J[2  Anne,  c  6) 
broke  up  existing  estates.  Catholic  mtnoR 
were  placed  under  Protestant  guardians.  TV 
Courts  of  Equity  assigned  a  liberal  prorisiGii 
to  apostate  wives  and  chikiren.  The  EoglLdi 
grantees  of  confiscated  estates  were  neceawnlr 
absentees.  They  leased  vast  tracts  to  IriiA 
Protestants  on  beneficial  terms.  The  Ibskm 
sub-let,  sometimes  four  or  fiye  deep.  The 
misery  of  the  cottier  was  extreme.  He  paid 
a  xacK-rent;  he  supported  his  priest ;  he 
was  tithed  by  the  parson.  The  steady  growth 
of  pasture  drove  him  to  the  mountain  and  the 
bog.  Famine  and  disease  were  dbrooic  A 
vast  emigration  set  in.  Before  the  tnde 
laws  and  the  Test  Act»  the  Ptesbytenan 
artisans  and  yeomen  fied  to  Germany  and 
America.  The  Catholics  served  under  evor 
European  flag  save  one.  At  home  they  were 
a  rabble.  "  The  tendons  of  sodely  were  cat" 
When  the  masses  came  to  power,  thej  hid 
none  to  lead.  The  penal  code  was  so  repug- 
nant to  human  nature,  the  oommeraal  code 
was  so  opposed  to  the  common  interest,  that 
their  regular  execution  was  impossilde. 
Priests,  '*  whom  the  laws  did  not  raesmne  to 
exist,"  publicly  discharged  the  duties  of  thfir 
office;  smuggfing  became  a  naticcal  industiT. 
The  whole  population  was  educated  into  con- 
tempt for  the  law.  They  came  soon  to  hare 
a  law  of  their  own,  enf  onsed  by  the  Hbngfaen 
and  the  Whiteboys  (1761)  with  meivileK  seve- 
rity. The  government  wasa  corrupt  «digarchy. 
The  hereditary  revenue,  which  indud^i  t«ro* 
thirds  of  the  taxation,  made  the  crown  inde- 
pendent. The  ludidal  interpretation  of 
Poynings'  Act  ana  the  Declaratory  Act  of  6 
Geo.  I.,  c.  6,  ensured  the  subservience  of  the 
Parliament.  All  bills  were  submitted,  fint 
to  the  Irish,  then  to  the  Engli^  Phtt 
CounciL  They  were  suppressed  or  slteml 
at  the  pleasure  of  either.  If  approved  br  the 
two  councils.  Parliament  might  pass  or  rejert 
but  could  not  amend  them.  The  Upper  Hous'^ 
was  largely  controlled  by  the  ^^g^^^K  cooitien 
who  sat  upon  the  Right  Reverend  bench.  An 
English  Act  of  1691  excluded  Catholics:  so 
English  test  clause  of  1704  excluded  VisBeoSaoi 
from  the  legislature.  The  Catholics  lost  th# 
franchise.  Protestants  exercised  it  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  Parliament  of  Oeorse  II.  sst 
for  thirty-three  years.  Two-thiru  of  the 
members  were  returned  by  boroughs,  an*! 
the  boroughs  were  in  the  hands  of  under- 
takers and  patrons.  The  Houses  met  onre 
in  two  years.  The  judges  were  removable 
at  pleasure.  The  greatest  offices  were  habi- 
tually bestowed  on  English  non-rendnitt 
A  spirit  of  resistance  slowly  grew  amonx^ 
the  oolonists.  The  House  of  Lords  vaid^ 
protested  against  the  deprivation  of  i^ 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Annesley  t$tt 
(1719).  Three  years  later  the  country  row 
against    ''Wood's    halfpence,**   snd   dn^ 
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Walpoie  to  BobmuBion.    The  rtniggle  **  had  a 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  by  bringing  on  intimaeies  between 
Papists  and  JacobiteB,  and  the  Whigs,  who 
More  had  no  oorrespondenoe  with  them." 
In  1749  the  crown  worsted  the  Houses  over 
an  Appropriation  Bill.      In    the  next  two 
iesrions  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  the 
gorenunent  outvoted.    The  opposition  grew, 
the  pension  list  swelled,  the  price  of   the 
boroughs  advanced.    Between  1750  and  1764 
KiU  tiebled  in  value.    The  influence  of  the 
middle  classes  was  fiurat  felt  at  the  dissolution 
on  the  demise  of  the  crown.     Their  objects 
vere  to  control  their  representatives  by  an 
Octennial  Act,  and  to  correct  the  scandals  of 
the  pension  list.    The  Peace  of  Paris  added 
India  and  Canada  to  the  Empire.  An  increase 
of  the  standing  arm^  was  essential  to  their 
afety.    Ministers  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
proposal  in  England.    By  the  concession  of 
an  Octennial  Act  (Feb.,  1768)  they  secured 
an  increase  of  3,000  men  to  the  Insh  Estab- 
lishment  The  overthrow  of  the  Undertakers 
followed.     Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Har- 
coQit  attempted  by  lavish  bribes  to  create  a 
party  of  **  king's  friends,**  dependent  only  on 
the  crown.     Between  1757   and  1777  the 
civil  list  had  nearly  doubled,  the  pension 
iist  had  nearly  doubled,  and  a  million  had 
btien  added  to  the  debt.    The  American  War 
tirr)ught  a  crisis.      In  1778  the  impending 
tkuikniptcy  of   Ireland   forced  Lord  North 

0  relax  the  commercial  code  in  defiance  of 
he  English  middle  classes.  The  govem- 
oent  was  too  poor  to  replace  the  garrisons 
nthdrawn  for  the  colonial  war.  The  country 
ns defenceless, and  invasion  seemed  inmiinent. 
rhe  whole  Protestant  population  armed.  In 
December,  1778,  the  Volunteers  numbered 
M)00;  in  June,  1779,  42,000;  in  1781,  it  is 
aid,  as  many  as  80,000  men.  They  were  for 
he  most  part  Protestants ;  they  were  officered 
J  tiie  Protestant  gentry,  and  they  were 
horoughly  lojid  to  the  English  connection. 
Jut  they  resolved  to  free  their  country  from 
be  commercial  tyranny  of  England.  They 
t^n  to  discuss  political  questions  and  to 
oncert  their  action.  In  Dec.,  1781,  came 
be  news  of  Saratoga  and  of  York  Town, 
n  the  following  February  the  delegates  of 
43  Ulster  corps  met  at  Dungaxmon.  They 
saerted  the  indupondence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tie  right  to  free  trade.  They  demanded  that 
be  judges  should  be  made  independent,  and 
le  Mutiny  Act  limited  to  a  single  session, 
'hey  condemned  the  penal  laws,  and  appointed 
committee  to  communicate  with  other  corps, 
"heir  example  was  everywhere  followed. 
riattan  pressed  the  demand  for  independence 

1  the  Commons.  In  April  the  House  ad- 
rcsaed  the  crown.  It  adopted  in  full  the 
institutional  theories  of  Dungannon.  They 
ero  accepted  in  May  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ingknd.  Fox,  it  has  been  said,  "  met  Ire- 
^d  on  her  own  terms,  and  gave  her  every- 
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thing  she  wanted  in  the  way  she  herself  seemed 
to  wish  for  it." 

But  independence  was  not  the  sole  legislative 
achievement  of  the  Volunteers.  Between  1778 
and  1782  many  wholesome  measures  were 
passed.  Almost  all  the  commercial  restraints 
were  removed.  A  Habeas  Coipus  Act  and  a 
limited  Mutiny  Act  became  law.  Tbe  judges 
were  made  inunovable.  The  Test  Act  was  re- 
pealed. Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics 
were  carried  in  1778,  1782,  and  1792.  In 
1793  they  were  enfranchised. 

Two  grievances  remained — the  corruption  of 
Parliament,  and  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  its  walls.  Upon  both  points  the  patriots 
were  divided.  Cluirlemont  and  Flooa  feared 
to  extend  the  political  power  of  the  Catholics. 
Grattan  was  their  earnest  advocate.  All 
agreed  upon  the  necessit}*'  of  Reform,  but 
Flood  alone  was  ready  to  overawe  the  Houses 
into  honesty.  The  Volunteer  Convention 
showed  a  growing  appetite  for  politics. 
Charlemont  and  Grattan  were  entirelv  op- 
posed to  legislation  by  menace.  Flood^s  Re- 
form Bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
and  the  Convention  was  immediately  dis- 
solved. For  fifteen  years  Pitt  debauched  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Reform  or  Emancipation 
would  alike  have  been  fatal  to  the  union 
which  he  presently  began  to  design.  It 
was  to  redress  these  evils  that  the  club  of 
United  Irishmen  was  formed  by  Rowan 
Hamilton.  The  persistent  opposition  of  the 
government,  however,  drove  its  members  to 
disloyalty.  Sympathy  vdth  the  French  Revo- 
lution grew  active  in  the  north.  In  1793  the 
Convention  Act  became  law.  At  last,  in  1794, 
Pitt  seemed  to  waver.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  a 
known  friend  of  the  Catholics,  was  named 
Viceroy ;  and  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Suddenly  the 
Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  miserable  rebellion 
of  1798  followed.  A  brief  and  horrible  agra- 
rian rising  was  suppressed,  and  punished 
with  the  cruelty  thai  comes  of  fear.  The 
English  minister  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
bought  the  Parliament  he  had  degraded  so 
ably  and  so  long.  The  union  with  England  was 
accomplished  by  the  Act  39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  67,  July  2,  1800,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
ceased  to  exist  a  month  later.  For  many  years 
the  country  was  profoundly  disturbed.  Robert 
Emmett  was  hanged  in  1803,  for  plotting  a 
second  rebellion.  Orange  outrages  prevailed 
in  the  north,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
begfinning  to  marshal  the  Catholic  democrac;^'^. 
He  determined  from  the  first  to  win  emanci- 
pation without  conditions.  The  Liberal  Pro- 
testants under  Grattan,  tbe  Catholic  gentry 
under  Lord  Fingall,  the  English  Catholics, 
and  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  under  Gonsalvi, 
were  prepared  to  give  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
nomination  of  Irish  prelates,  in  return  for 
the  boon.  The  bishops  themselves  favoured 
the  compromise.  0*Connell  opposed  and  beat 
them  all.    The  Catholic  Association  (1824) 
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organiBed  the  poaaantry  through  the  priesta. 
The  Waterford  election   (1826)   piored  the 
power  of  the   movement.      The  retom   of 
(TConnell  for  Clare  in  1829  convinced  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  that  he  must  chooee 
between    oonoesaion    and   civil   war.      The 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  the  forty-shU- 
ling  freeholders  were  disfranchised,  and  the 
Catholic  Association  suppressed.    The  horrors 
of  the  Tithe  War  led  to  a  severe  Coercion  Act 
in  1832,  and  to  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  the 
substitution  of  a  land-tax  in  1838.    A  Poor 
Law  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  a 
Municipal  Reform  Act  two  years  later.    The 
National  Schools  were  founded  in  1831 — 32, 
atid  the  Queen*s  Colleges  in  1845.     0*Con- 
nell's  formidable  agitation  for  Repeal  marked 
the  second  administration  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
Thd  prohibition  of  themon<9termeettngatClon- 
tarf  (Oct.  8,  1843)  broke  his  power.     He  died 
at  Genoa  in   1847.    The  '*  Young  Ireland" 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  Protestant  jour- 
nalists and  men  of  letters,  made  a  foolish  at- 
tempt   at   rebellion   in   1848.      The  Potato 
Famine  of   1846 — 48,  and  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  Act,  caused  a  vast  exodns  to 
Anlerica.    A  considerable  amount  of  English 
ca^tal  was  invested  in  Ireland,  and  some 
years  of  steady  progress  ensued.    But  the  en- 
during existence  of  social  and  political  dis- 
contents was  revealed  by  the  Phoenix  Con- 
spiracy of  1858.  They  culminated  in  Fenian- 
ism  (a  combination  of  well-orgamaed  secret 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  indepen- 
d^ce  from  England  by  force)  at  the  close  of 
the  American  War.     Abortive  attempts  at 
insurrection  continued  to  disturb  Ireland  and 
Canada  for  nearly  four  years,  but  they  came  to 
nothing.   [Fenian  Conspiracy.]   The  gather- 
ing at  Tallaght  was  dispersed  by  the  police 
(March,  1867).    The  conspirators  took  refuge 
in  crime,  and  in  December,  1867,  London  was 
startled  by  an  attack  on  Clerkenwell  Prison. 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  premier  shortly  after 
this  event,  and    immediately  proceeded   to 
leg^late  for  Ireland.    The  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1869,  and 
a  Land  Bill  embodying  some  novel   prin- 
ciples   became   law   in    1870.      Two    years 
after    the    Ballot    Act    (1872),    the    Home 
Rule  party  came  into  prominence  under  Bir. 
Isaac  Butt.    He  was  soon  ousted  from  his 
position  by  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  poli- 
tician  (1877 — 78).     The  new  leader  availed 
himself  of  the  distress  caused  by  bad  harvests 
in  1878—80,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
vention  Act  in  1879,  to  organise  the  formid- 
able Land  League  movement.     By  a  second 
Ijand  Act,  passed  in   1881,   Mr.   Gladstone 
transformed  the  whole  system  of  Irish  tenures. 
The  Ijand  League  was  suppressed  in  the  same 
year,  but  immediately  revived  as  the  National 
League.     Systematic  outrages,  however,  still 
prevailed  over  three  of  the  provinces.     Of- 
fenders against  the  "unwritten  law**  were 
shot  or  "boycotted,**  and  in  May,  1882,  Lord 


£Ml0rick  CavendiahandiMr.  Burke,  the 

and    Uivler    Secretaries   for    Ireland,  wjst 

stabbeid  by  the  "  Inviacibles  *'  in  the  Fhami 

Park. .     This   murder   was   foUoved  by  i 

stringent  .Crimes  Act,,  which  put  a  stop  to  thr 

worst  of  the  atrocities.     But  the  agitation  (>i 

the  jNationalists  continued  to  be  very  vioknt 

and  led  to  Some  disastrous  collisions  betvtsen 

them  and  the  Orangemen  both  m  EngluU 

and  Ireland  in  1884. 

I.  Celtio  Irtlaiid.    a.Cont«nponi7:— Mot 

.  of  th<e  extant  manoseripta  are  atiU  vhoUr  « 

partially  anpnbliahed.    Ample  aooooBta^tbe! 

ax«  given  br  O'Carnr,  Mantucripi  Maitndi  n 

Aneima    Imfc    Higt^r^;    and    &BaMj,  W 

■  WrlUr*-  A  few  were  printed  brO'Coiior.ScM 
Hib.  Vtttm  Seriptoru,  in  1814.  Th«  foUowim 
have  been  publiahed  in  the  Beoord  Soiea- 

'  Aneimt  Lawt  of  Irtland,  Th$  War  of  ikt  GuikZl 
with  the  Q<aU  (Norse  invaaioas),  C^rati^' 
Sootorvm  (a. v.  1599— a.d.  1150).  Anndl$  of  L»^ 
Ci  (1014-159U),  flutoncat  and  Mmieip»l  Da.- 
mentt  ^Ireland  (1172 -UdU),  Otraltfw  Ci«- 
brmuAt.  There  is  a  fine  edition  of  the  i4iiMi<f 
iht  F(Hcr  MaaUr$,  bj  ODonovan.  h.  Modem  :- 
O'Curry,  On  the  Manitcra,  Hc.Mik»A*tmt  frak 
ed.  by  Dr.  W.  K.  SalUran  ;  Sir  fiesrj  Smttt 
Maine^  Jforly  Hiftory  o/  ItueitMiuw*.  IL  n> 
E&sliflh  Ckmqueat.  a.  Contenporaiyi-CKO; 
dan  f^SioU  PafMTS  in  the  Bella  Serial ;  £dm^ 
Campion,  A  Ruitoiie  ^  InAand  writtfa  Miiri. 
Speiner.  A  Fi«ic  o/ tii«  State  of /r«l4nMi;  SirJ^ 
D&vies,  A  DUeovtrU  of  ik§  State  o/lnUni,  ar 
William  Fetr^,  Th*  Poltticol  Aaotemy  »/  Ir<u«  J  • 
Clarendon,  JHi«torica'-  View  qf  ikt  Afmn  ^  H 
hmd;  Carte,  Ormoad;  Clogv.  itfi  cfBtdtS: 
Lelknd,  History  of  IrHand;  Nalaon.  HiMkriai 
CoU$eUon:  h,  Modeim  t—PrendersMt^  Tl< 
CromvcUton  StftOOTMut  of  Iniamdi  SJeh«7. 
Lectures  on  the  Butory  of  Irdand  (the  b<* 
abort  history  to  1008 1 ;  Leeky,  Sidon  ^^ 
laadtntlteSWMntl^Caitiiry.  HI  llie  E^ 
liah  Bole.  a.  Contemponu7:-]Col7M«L  T*' 
Cose  of  Ireland,  1096;  Swtft  Shuni  T^. 
Draptei**!  LtHUrt,  and  other  trtcte:  I>^^ 
Sswy  on  the  Trade  of  frvland,  17S4:  BeAi^. 
TJ^edum«t,1735— 7;Mr8.  Delaay,il«»»W»#r«r^' 
and  Corr€$pondenoe  (an  amoaing  locial  ptccve^ . 
O'Leury,  TTorfci;  Wesley.  Diarit*;  Be.f 
Hatohm^n,  Cbinfa«retal  RMtroiati,  1779;  Toau*. 
Tour.  1780:  Burke'a  MucdUnoow  TM<te  «*!'* 
land:  The  lAve*  of  CharleaumU  FTood,  and  Oraiui*, 
by  Hardy,  Warden  Flood,  and  Henry  GntM 
theyonnfrer.  b.  Modem :— Sir  OeorB«Cc«o«»J 
Lewis,  On  Local  Diftwrhaneoein  lT«ia;»d:  Ue^?- 
Hidory  ofBnqland  in  the  Bighteonth  Ciii(vr|.M 
T/M  Loadors  0/ Pttblic  Opinion  in  IreU«4L 

^  [J.  W.  F.] 

LoaD-LxKUTKVAinB  AND  Loao  Dirnns  or 

laSLiBTD. 


HoffhdeLaCT     .... 

Bicnard,  Earl  of  Pembroke 

Baymond  le  Groe 

PrinoeJohn         .... 

Lord  Justices,  so  Lord  Deputy 

Hugh  de  LacT  (1189)   . 

Meyler  Fitz-Heziry 

OeofCrey  de  Maiisoo   . 

Piers  (jMTeaton    .... 

Bdmund  le  Botiller    . 

Bocrer  de  Mortimer 

Tbomaa  Fitsg«rald 

John  de  Bermingham 

EarlofKUdare    .... 

Prior  Boger  Outlow    . 

Sir  John  d'Arey  .... 

Sir  John  de  Cherlton . 

Sir  Baonl  de  Ufford     . 

Sir  Boger  d'Arey,  Sir  John  Morii 

Walter  de  Bemungham 

Maorice,  Earl  of  Dedmond 
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t  a»  Von.  Eul  of  Oilori 

Karl  uiOnooa^M    . 

,  J>aJU  of  OlOBoaUr    . 
V  d«  laartlBwr     . 
aKld    Qt9j,  TbomBa  ds  Hollaodi 


7olu>  StBBlnaodSir  Jofa 


Jolm  Otv      ' 

lolia  Sattan  . 
rhomaa  Stenlv    . 

n.  Earl  ot  Shnvabuj 
bscd,  I>Blcg  ol  Tort 


Ud,  Eari  of  KUdue 
n  de  la  PoK  Earl  of  LIdddIb 
pn  Tudor,  Doka  ol  Bedford 
•ry,    I>iiko   ot   Tock    (aftarwudi   Hbdit 
riXL  )  :  Ilia  iaputj.  Sir  Ednrd  FoTnloRi     UU 
■■    lirloIKlidl—  ■■""    •"■' 


iikld, 

tDTT,  DnkA  (rf  HlehiDoiid 
loBua.  ^ul  of  ~ 

C»<v'Croiowell 
^vry  Cromtf  ell , 


bud  tWrk<l«T 


tort  Sj.iii»r 

b^oTiniBnude 
bil  d  F^mbnilie 

«l.Vi,k*olUDn«t 

ot  Ikeromhln  , 
"Carilotd. 


X'     iKftarwudi  Ixnd 


Irvton,  Henuy   (ft.  1610,  d.    1651),  waa 
educated  at  Oxford,  uid  on  the  outbreak  of 
the    Civil    War,  joined    the    ParliamBntaiy 
party,  and  fought  at  UBiBBboroueh,  where  he 
came  into  contact  with  Cramwell,  with  whom 
he  at  once  fgrmed  a  great  frieadahipp     In 
Jan.,  1647,  he  married  Cromwell's  daughter 
Brid^t.     He  waa  active  in  putting  down  the 
Royaliat  riaingt  in  16i8,  and  was  ono  of  the 
moat  energetic  members  of  the  High  Court  ot 
Justice,  which  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death- 
He  waa  nominated  in  the  Council  of  State  in 
1649,  but  hia  name  waa  struck  out  by  Parlia- 
ment.     When  Cromwell  went  over  to  Ireland, 
Irelon  was  appointed  hia  major-general,  and 
on  the  recall  of  the  former,  Ireton  waa  made 
JLord  Deputy,  wWch  office,  aays  Ludlow,  -wlio 
was  his  colleague,  "he   conductod  with  K^^ 
ability,  and  with  unbounded  devotion  to  xne 
public  wrvice."     Parliament  aettled  £2.005*    * 
^  ■  -      -  ■  he  ref uaod  it.  ^yi^?  J''^*^^ 

....„mid  their  iust  do\t_a  tM.n 
Ubenl 


.oney.     . 
of  the  pUgue,  in  hia  forty-accond  y 
waa  buried  in  Westminster    Abboy. 
ReBtorBtiDO.  his  corpae 
hung  on  a  gibbet  at  Tybu' 


was  diunlerreo,    au". 


M««n«l.;  lininger.  J*<3^^™  "       ' 

Hi.,.  «I»,  l.«ll<~.  «"-»"■  ^^_ 

TOTted  to  Christianity  ^^^\fy^^a   toiO^ 

wtt,  h.11  rf  ti.  «itk  =5j^'^„i ,;.%.» o< 


.=V/.-5sr„ir'"^?4gj 


of  the  new  Church 
Wuatcm     Chriatendom. 
was  peculiar  to  herBel*- 


fc.„d„  «■!  «"'  '^^ 

oJltaty.    All  devoted  ttj-f^'S,. 
md  to  pnyer.     'rhn  ■""  '  "  * 
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living  under  their  own  ruleB,  rather  than  an 
order.  The  abbot  was  still  a  spiritual  chief, 
to  whom  all  memben  of  the  tribe,  even  the 
tribal  bishops,  were  subject.  His  saooessors 
were  almost  invariably  chosen  from  his  kin. 
The  management  of  the  abbey  lands  re- 
mained with  his  married  relations.  The 
abbots  were  his  spiritual  descendants  [eeeleti- 
oitiea  progenies),  the  stewards  {airchinn^hs), 
his  descendants  by  blood  (jfUbilU  pngmie*). 
Of  the  first  eleven  successors  of  St.  Columba 
at  lona,  ten  were  of  the  same  royal  stock. 
For  two  centuries  none  but  members  of  the 
Clan  Sinaich  sat  in  the  chair  of  Patrick  at 
ArmaglL  When  ''  the  family  of  Ck>lumba  " 
pushed  their  spiritual  col&ny  into  England, 
they  regularly  sent  the  bishops,  without  ca- 
nonical election,  from  lona  to  their  sees. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  the  Celts  made 
them  monks.  Their  old  roving  spirit  made 
them  missionaries.  As  both  they  exercised  a 
lasting  influence  over  European  Christianity. 
They  converted  England,  and  left  it  the  most 
monastic  of  Latin  Churches.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Germ»ny  was  studded  with  their 
monasteries.  They  were  the  apostles  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Carinthia.  From  Na^es  to  Iceland 
they  have  left  their  names,  fiut  it  was  in 
Gbul  that  the  Irish  set  an  enduring  mark  on 
Western  civilisation.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  8t.  Columba  settled  at 
Luxeuil,  in  the  Vosges,  and  from  that  centre 
colonised  the  classic  land  of  Latin  monasticism. 
His  disciples  conformed  to  the  wiser  rule  of 
Benedict,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  But  their  labours  led  to  the 
Benedictine  settlement  of  Burgundy.  Their 
monasteries,  planted  in  the  darkest  days  of 
Western  Christianity,  prepared  the  way  for 
Clugny,  for  Citeaux,  and  for  Clairvaux,  for 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  St  Bernard.  When 
the  monk-popes  of  Burgundy  saved  Christen- 
dom from  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the 
danger  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  tribal 
church  of  Ireland.  But  the  popes  themselves 
were  reared  by  the  children  of  Columban. 
St.  Malachy  (1094—1148),  who  had  been 
brought  early  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
introduced  the  new  discipline  into  Ireland. 
The  Norse  invasions  had  destroyed  the 
monasteries.  The  lay  administrators  of  the 
Church  lands  had  encroached  upon  the  title 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  abbots.  Malachy 
reformed  Bangor.  He  was  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  by  Celsus,  the  hereditary 
incumbent.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
assertors  of  the  tribal  principle,  he  found  him- 
self acknowledged  as  Primate  in  1133.  He 
visited  Clairvaux.  He  left  his  companions 
with  Bernard  for  instruction.  He  journeyed 
to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  legate  by  Inno- 
cent II.  On  his  return  he  founded  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  ]^Iellifont,  in  Louth,  the  first 
regfular  monastery  in  Ireland.  Eis^ht  years 
later  he  again  passed  into  Gaul  to  re- 
oeive  the  pallium  from  Eugenius  IV.    But 


his  strangth  failed  him  at  Clairvaux.    He 
died  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  and  nuster 
in  1148.    Four  years  after  his  death  Cardintl 
John  Paperon  and  Christian,  Bishop  of  Ii>- 
more,  presided  as  papal  legates  ova  a  ooondl 
at   M^lifont.      The   four  metropolitan  tea 
were  established,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  canonical  restraints  on  mazriage, 
and  some  minor  abuses  were  corrected.   Mant 
other  synods  were  held  in  the  twelfth  oentmy. 
Those  of  Cashel  (1172)  and  Dublin  (118«; 
are  the  most  important.    The  fizst  tned  te 
introduce  the  payment  of  tithes  and  otbs 
English  observances.     The  second  oonfioed 
itsdf  to  regulating  the  rituaL    In  both  there 
is  a  marked   tendency  to  confonn  to  the 
Roman  discipline.     By  the  end  of  the  centoiy 
the  traditicmal  monasticism  was  everyvfaere 
superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  Auguatiiuan 
canons.     The  learning  of  the  oldu'  iiuni» 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Bede,  by  tbi 
classical  manuscripts  in  their  peculiar  dune- 
ter  still  scattered  over  Europe,  and  by  the  b^ 
and  often  unorthodox  doctrines  they  maiC' 
tained.    Virgilius  taught  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes  in  the  eighth  oentuiy,  John  SeotB» 
Erigena  upheld  the  views  of  Origen  in  ti^ 
ninSi,  and  Macarius  seems,  in  some  points,  W 
have  anticipated  the  theories  of  Spinoza. 

From  their  first  conversion  the  Banes  d 
the  eastern  seaboard  looked  upon  the  tzilsl 
church  as  irregular.  Their  endeavoon  to 
place  themselves  under  the  jurisdictioa,  fint 
of  "tiie  Norwegian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
EngUsh  primate,  led  to  a  separation  betweea 
the  two  Iiish  Churches,  which  in  one  fonn  (ft 
other  has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  Bii^ 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  ^i« 
consecrated  by  the  English  primates  from  tk 
days  of  Lanfranc.  The  establishment  of  ^ 
metropolitan  sees  by  Eugenius  was  resoiteii 
in  England  as  an  infringement  of  the  nj^t» 
of  Canterbury.  From  the  coming  of  the  No- 
mans  to  the  final  enforcement  of  Protestuitiffi: 
under  Charles  I.,  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
natives  and  the  colonistsdeepened  theestnsp* 
ment  between  Dublin  and  Armagh.  ^^ 
clerks  and  Irish  monks  were  excluded  frtm 
English  benefices  and  English  mooasteriei 
while  the  Saxon  was  shut  out  from  ibitn^ 
tions  beyond  the  Pale.  At  length  the  Bef^r- 
mation  freed  Dublin  from  ita  dependence  ^ 
an  order  in  council  (1651). 

Tlie  mendicants  reached  Ireland  sooo  w* 
their  foundation,  and  have  ever  since  ren«i'«^ 
great  services  to  their  Church.  Even  befj 
the  Reformation  "  no  person  of  the  ChaJr* 
high  or  low,  great  or  small,  English  or  In» 
used  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  »T°^* 
poor  friars  beiargars.'*  Ei-cleriastical  ^*^5^ 
had 'perished  in  the  general  desolation.  ^''*j' 
foundations  like  Clonmacnniee  and  An^ 
were  without  vprtments  nnd  churA  F^ 
Walled  towns  alone  possewod  means  fc  ^ 
decent  conduct  of  public  wonthifK 

The  earlier  measures  of  Henry  VIH.  ^^ 
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with  little  opposition.  The  declaration  of 
the  royal  sapremacy  (28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13) 
was  accepted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale, 
and  generally  disregarded  by  the  Celts.  The 
only  protest  against  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastenes  came  from  the  Deputy  and  Coun- 
cil, who  regarded  it  as  a  blow  fatal  to  the 
education  "of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this 
land.'*  The  attempt  made  in  1551  to  force 
the  ritual  of  1649  upon  the  Irish  waa  the  first 
step  which  provoked  resistance.  The  new 
doctrines  were  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  new  preachers  were  time-servers,  and 
men  of  scandalous  lives.  Ztaloui  Protestants 
refused  the  cure  of  souls  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  instruct.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  the  old  rites  were  restored,  and 
the  Protestant  prelates  withd^w.  The  re- 
ligious policy  of  Elizabeth  is  well  illustrated 
by  her  reply  to  Hugh  O'Neill's  demand  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  **  Her  Majesty  hath 
tolerated  herein  hitherto,  and  so  in  likelihood 
she  will  continue  the  same.'*  Catholicism 
vas  a  real  danger  to  an  excommunicated 
iorereignf  and  there  were  too  many 
Irish  (Mholics  in  the  queen's  armies  for  a 
M'stematic  persecution  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
llic  steps  which  gradually  led  to  the  fusion 
of  the  Angk>-Normans  of  the  Pale,  and  their 
old  enemies  the  Celts,  into  a  *'  quasi-nation/' 
have  been  indicated  in  the  general  article  on 
Ireland.  Careful  provision  for  the  Anglican 
Church  was  made  in  the  plantation  under 
•lames  I.,  and  again  at  the  Restoration.  But 
ber  position  waa  easentiallv  weak.  The 
highest  offices  were  invariably  filled  with 
English  courtiers.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
w  usually  one  of  the  chief  Parliamentary 
managers  for  the  crown.  Non-residence  was 
cbamefally  common  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Establishment,  while  extreme  poverty 
litmpered  the  usefulness  of  the  country 
paraons.  llieir  missionary  efforts  bore  littie 
fruit,  but  as  resident  country  gentiemen  they 
'lid  much  to  improve  the  social  condition 
<j^  the  people,  llie  provisions  of  the  penal 
(t)de  affecting  Catholic  laymen  belong  to  the 
political  history  of  Ireland.  But  there  were 
oiany  special  laws  aimed  directly  at  the 
priesthood.  By  an  Act  of  1703  all  priests 
▼ere  compelled  to  register  their  names  and 
«<)dtesae8,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Oyer  a  thousand  obeyed.  In  1709  they  were 
Quired  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which 
they  believed  to  be  unlawful.  Less  than 
fofty  submitted.  The  rest  incurred  the 
P^^Hy  of  banidiment  for  life,  and  of  death 
*^  they  returned.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the 
^Tmrvh,  from  archbishops  to  vicars-general, 
^1  friars,  and  all  unregistered  priests,  were 
liable  to  the  pains  ci.  treason.  Catholic 
location  was  absolutely  forbidden,  while  the 
Pf^lytism  of  the  Charter  Schools  (1733)  was 
^iM^uraged  hf  heavy  subsidies,  and  si>ecial 
I'^gislative  restrictions  on  the  natural  righto 
^   pirenla.     The   penal    system    inflicted 


frightful  evils  on  the  country,  but  of 
course  failed  of  its  object.  From  the  first, 
**  Popish  priests  spared  not  to  come  out 
of  Spain,  from  Kome  and  from  Reimes, 
only  to  draw  the  people  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.'*  Even  in  the  worst  days  bishops, 
arch-priests,  and  vicars-general  lurked  dis- 
guised in  obscure  farmhouses.  In  1732  there 
were  892  mass-houses,  served  by  1,445  priests, 
besides  regulars,  in  the  kingdom.  Twenty 
years  later  an  organised  hieraichy  of  twenty- 
four  archbishops  and  bishops  administered 
the  Church,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  The  prelates  were 
still  nominated  by  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After 
the  middle  pf  the  eighteenth  century  many 
causes  tended  to  promote  a  general  toleration. 
The  spirit  of  Locke  and  Hoadley  prevailed 
amongst  educated  Protestants.  Educated  Ca- 
tholics brought  home  the  doctrines  of  theEncy- 
clop^die  from  France.  A  Gallican  tinge  per- 
vaded the  priesthood.  The  bishops  of  Munster 
were  censured  by  the  Propaganda  for  approving 
the  oath  embodied  in  13  and  14  George  IlL, 
c.  35.  The  teaching  of  Abemethy  and  of 
Francis  Huteheson  had  diffused  a  rationalistic 
spirit  amongst  the  Ulster  Presbyterians.  The 
schisms  of  the  "  New  Lighte*'  in  1726,  and  of 
the  rigid  Covenanters  twenty  years  later, 
broke  their  power.  The  toleration  of  1778 
sprang,  as  Charlemont  said,  "rather  from 
fashionable  Deism  than  from  Christianity, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  much  out  of 
fashion."  But  the  latitudinarian  phase  soon 
passed  away.  Tlie  Evangelical  movement 
and  the  Ultramontane  revival  embittered  the 
animosities  caused  by  the  rebellion  and  its 
suppression,  by  O'Conneirs  agitations,  by  the 
Churdi  Temporalities  Act  of  1833,  the  appro- 
priation clause  of  1835,  the  tithe  war,  and  the 
education  question.  The  position  of  the 
Establishment  was  indefensible.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  (1793)  sealed  its 
doom.  The  Protestants  realised  their  danger, 
and  made  an  express  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
Union.  This  policy  was  for  a  time  success- 
ful, but  no  guarantee  could  permanentiy 
maintain  so  g|laring  an  abuse.  In  March, 
1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  resolutions  con- 
demning the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an 
Establishment.  A  dissolution  followed  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  Liberals  acceded  to  power. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  an 
Act  '^  to  put  an  end  to  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  to  make  pronsion  in  respect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof,'*  became  law. 
The  Episcopalians  availed  themselves  of  the 
change  thus  wrought  in  their  position  to  reMse 
their  constitution  and  liturgy  in  an  anti- 
sacerdotal  sense.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
made  great  material  progress  during  the  last 
half  century,  while  her  discipline  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed  under  the  vigorous  rule 
of  a  new  school  of  prelates.  "Secularism'* 
has  of  late  begun  to  threaten  her  political 
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power.      The    Pi-esbyteriaas    are    still    the 

strongest  and  most  numerous  communion  in 

tho  North. 

R«evM'«  ed.  of  Adamnan's  L»y«  0/  St.  Columba, 
and  the  scattered  papers  of  the  same  writer  in 
the  ProeMdinqg  of  tks  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  the  Bollandist  Acta 
Sanctornm;  Lani^an,  Betlnianti&d  History  qf 
Irsland  to  th»  Ksotnaiaa  <tf  the  Thirtomth  Cen- 
tury; Montalembert,  Monkt  of  tht  Wnt  (for 
the  missionaries) ;  Luke  Wadding,  AnnaltM 
Minorum ;  de  Buigo,  Hihemia  Domintcana  ;  i>r. 
Moran,  Essays  on  t/i«  Otigin^  (Cc,  0/  ih«  Bavin 
Iruk  ChvLVch,  8pu»l00tuiik  OMoneiins,  KitiovicnX 
Sketch  of  the  Pera«ctttioi»«,  4o. ;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Histories  of  Brenau  (&.  C.),  Mant  (Episcopalian), 
Reid   and   Killen    (Presbyterian).      The   best 

! general  sketch  since  the  Reformation  will  be 
onnd  in  Leokj's  Hist,  of  £ny.  ta  th»  SighJtetidh 
Cej^uty.  [J.  W.  F.] 

Irish  Land  Acts.    [Land,  Tekchb  op 

(Irblamd).] 

Irish  Society,  Tkb.  Under  James  I. 
a  committee  was  formed  by  twelve  of  tho 
London  city  companies,  to  colonise  the  con- 
tiscated  lands  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donnell  in 
Ulster,  and  the  Ulster  plantation,  with  Lon- 
donderry and  Coleraine  as  chief  towns, 
was  tho  result  (1613^.  The  charter  was 
taken  away  in  1637,  but  restored,  though 
with  some  changes,  in  1670.  This  corpora- 
tion still  owns  much  land  in  tho  north  of 
Ireland. 

Isabella  op  ANooxTLftKB  (cf.  1246),  second 
wife  of  King  John,  was  the  daughter 
of  Almeric,  Count  of  Angoul^e.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  but  when 
John  became  enamoured  of  her,  in  1200,  she 
WAS  married  to  him,  on  the  divorce  of  his  first 
wife,  Hadwisa,  who  was  put  away  on  the  plea 
of  consanguinity,  while  Isabella's  betrothal 
was  likewise  annulled.  After  John's  death  she 
returned  to  Angoul^e,  and  in  1220  she  mar- 
ried her  former  lover,  Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
whom  she  i  nduced  to  tn  nsfer  hisallegiance  from 
the  Fx-ench  king  to  her  son  Henry  III.  This 
step  resulted  in  the  war  in  Poitou,  in  which 
Henry  and  his  step-father  were  beaten,  and 
Isabella  had,  in  1244,  to  flee  to  the  abbey  of 
Fontevraud,  "where,"  saj-s  Matthew  Paris, 
"  she  was  hid  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  lived 
at  her  ease,  though  the  Poitevins  and  the 
French,  considering  her  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
astrous war,  called  her  by  no  other  name  than 
Jezebel,  instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  of 
Isabel."  At  Fontevraud  she  took  tiie  veil, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Matthew  Paris,  Ht>^  AhqIot, 

Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  TI.  (d.  1295, 
d,  1358),  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  XV.  of 
Franco.  She  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Edward 
in  1301,  and  the  marriage  took  placo  in  1808. 
Her  husband's  attachment  to  Gaveston  alien- 
ated her  from  him,  and  towards  all  his  confi- 
dential ministers  she  displayed  a  settled 
aversion.  She  seems  to  na\*e  been  very 
popukur  with  the  baronial  party,  and  moro 


particularly  with  the  cltiz«.iis  of  Loato 
The  insult  offered  to  her  by  Lord  Badleanen, 
who  refused  to  allow  her  to  enter  Ijeeda  Casttf , 
Kent,  was  the  cause  indirectly  of  the  temponiy 
downfall  of  the  baronial  party,  and  the  d»> 
feat  of  Lancaster  at  Boroughlnidge.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Isabella  had  formed  ut 
intimacy  with  Mortimer  previooaly  to  be; 
journey  to  Franco  in  1325.  but  some  writirn 
assert  that  it  was  by  her  means  that  he 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  A  (li»- 
pnte  having  arisen  between  Edward  11.  astl 
his  brother-in-law,  the  French  king,  IsabelU 
was  sent  over  to  franco  to  anange  the  msttf; 
in  1325.  Having  induced  the  king  to  seed 
over  Prince  Edward  to  join  her«  she  opcnir 
declared  her  intention  of  xetnming  to  Ens- 
land  to  deliver  her  husband  from,  the  hanc^ 
of  the  Despencers.  Many  of  the  excited  snd 
discontented  barons  had  assembled  at  the 
French  court,  and  with  their  aid  and  tke 
troops  she  obtained  from  Hainault,  she  gc: 
together  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  her  to 
venture  on  invading  England.  Sie  landed  is 
Sept.,  1326,  near  Harwich,  where  she  wx% 
joined  by  many  of  the  nobles.  Her  psity 
gradually  gathcned  strength  as  she  marclu>l 
westward  against  the  king.  Bdwaid  sonrn- 
dered,  the  DeipenccrB  were  executed,  hk^ 
shortly  af  terwaids  the  king  was  deposed,  ao'l 
Prince  Edward  placed  on  the  throne.  Fmni 
this  time  till  the  end  of  1330  the  queen  sol 
her  naramour,  Mortimer,  were  supreme.  £J- 
ward  II.  was,  in  all  probability,  put  to  « 
cruel  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  roril 
revenues  were  placed  in  the  queen's  ha>^ 
and  all  attempts  to  give  the  young  king  areil 
share  in  the  government  were  defeated.  Tv 
terror  which  these  two  confederates  hai 
managed  to  establish  was  seen  -by  the  wa^  ifi 
which  the  conspirscy  of  the  £arl  of  Kent 
tho  uncle  of  the  young  king,  the  Archbiibop 
of  York,  and  the  bifthop  of  London,  was  mj- 
pressed.  Kent  was  seised  and  put  to  death 
Uut  a  more  fonnidablo  movement  was  ik^ 
made.  King  Edward,  acting  in  alliance  vit^ 
some  of  the  barons,  suddenly  seised  M<»tiiB(r 
at  Nottingham  (1330),  and  had  him  speedil} 
tried  and  executed.  The  queen  was  ezrlsd«ii 
frrai  all  further  share  in  the  govenuneat. 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  b^r 
life  in  retirement  at  Castle  Risings,  on  » 
yearly  allowance  of  £3,000. 

Kobert  of  Avesboxy,  CkreaicU  fpitetcd  ^ 
Hearne) ;  KnjKhton  (in  Twysdca,  Sertf»etn 
DfMin) ;  Longman,  Hut.  0/  Edtrord  III. 

Isabella,  wifo  of  Richard  IL  {d.  \m\ 
was  the  daughter  of  Charlce  VL  of  Frufc^* 
and  in  1396  became  tho  second  wife  0^ 
Richard  II.  By  this  marriage  an  end  v:i 
put  for  a  time  to  the  war  between  the  t'*' 
countries.  After  her  husband^s  depositioQ  *^ 
returned  to  Fmnte,  but  for  a  lonf?  tiot 
resolutely  refused  to  Tn^rty  again,  rctunia; 
her  belief  that  Richard  was  still  ali^'«.  ae^ 
attempting  moro  than  once  to  join  bin.  '* 
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1406)  bdng  convinced   of   his    death,-  she 
miined  Chiirle%  Bake  of  Orleaos. 

XiabeUa  (^.  1332,  d,  1379),  the  eldest 
daoghter  of  Edward  III.,  was  betrothed  to 
Coont  Louifl  of  Flandera,  in  1347.  This 
marriage,  however,  w&a  distasteful  to  the 
yoong  noble,  and  he  escaped  into  France  to 
ftmd  fulfilling  the  contract.  Eighteen  y^ts 
later  (July,  1365),  she  was  married  to  Inge- 
brand  de  Coucy,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
come  to  England  as  a  hoetage  for  King  John 
of  France.  Her  husband  was  made  Earl  of 
Bedford  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child 
;i366).  De  Coucy,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  yeaiS)  went  over  to  the  French  interests, 
and  was  at  last  parted  from  his  wife,  who 
returned  to  England  after  her  husband  ;had 
renounced  all  his  English  estates  {cirea  13/7). 
Two  years  later  she  died. 

MzB.  QtMs,  XiMf  of  th«  PrtncMM*  0/  fn^land. 

Isabella  (3.  1214,  d,  1250),  the  second 
daughter  of  King  John,  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  the  year  1235, 
after  negotiations  bad  been  set  on  foot  for  her 
marriage  with  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland 
(1220),  and  even  with  Henry,  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans (1225),  the  son  of  her  future  husband. 
In  1238  the  new  empress  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
vho  was  named  Henry,  after  his  undo  Henry 
III.  Isabella  does  not  seem  to  have  enjored 
the  society  of  hor  husband  much,  as  shb  ^ved 
for  the  most  part  by  herself  at  Noenta.  In 
124 If  however,  she  met  her  brother  Richa^ 
on  hiB  return  from  tho  Holy  Land,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  Isabella  died 
at  Foggio  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
Hairy  III.'s  grief  for  his  sister's  death  was 
80  great  that  he  gave  the  large  sum  of  £208 
6t.  8d.  to  his  almoner  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  one  day  for  his  sister's  soul.  Her 
son  Henry,  in  later  years,  became  titular 
"  Rmg  of  Jerusalem,'*  but  died  in  1264  at  the 
age  of  sixteen — *'  a  victim,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, to  the  traitorous  artifices  of  his  brother 
Conrad." 

Mra  Oreen,  Iavm  ofiKt  PrincoiiM  0/  JSn^Iand, 
▼oL  ii. 

Zslaiid  SoetSy  Thb,  seem  to  have  aejtt)ed 
in  Ireland  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  These  IMshanks,  as  they 
were  often  called,  were  most  of  them  High- 
landers, and  they  issued  forth  from  their 
tHster  fastnesses  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
The  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  as  Lord 
Deputy,  and  of  Ormonde,  were  insuflSdent 
'or  r^iessing  them.  Their  chief,  Mac- 
Connel,  was  as  a  rule  the  close  ally  of  the 
teml^e  (yKeils;  but  about  1564  Shane 
O'Xeii  attacked  them  and  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle,  lolling  their  chiefs.  In  revenge 
for  this  defeat,  Oge  MacConnel,  the  brother 
^  the  dain  c^iel,  caused  Shane,  when  a 
suppliant  in  his  camp,  to  be  brutelly  mur- 
dered.   During  the  whole  of  the  troubles  of 


£lisabeth*s  reign,  they  held  Antrim  and 
Down ;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  too,  till 
the  year  1619,  when  Sir  Randal  MacConnel, 
or  MacDonald,  was  their  chief. 


Xalaad  Voyage,  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  disastrous  expedition  to  the 
Azores  imdertaken  by  Essex  and  Kaleigh 
in  1697. 

Xflles,  Lords  of  thb.  The  Lords  of  the 
Isles  claimed  their  descent  from  Somerlaed, 
Regains  of  Argyle,  who  towards  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  obtained  possession  of 
half  of  the  Suderej-s.  [Hbbkidek.]  Douglas 
has  quoted  a  letter,  dated  1292,  bidding 
Alexander  de  Insulis  Scotisa  to  keep  the 
peace  wiUiin  his  bounds  of  the  isles  till  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  same 
authority  mentions  an  indenture,  dated  1334, 
by  which  BaUol  yielded  to  John,  Lord  of  tho 
Isles  of  MuU,  Skye,  Islay,  and  other  islands, 
while  that  nobleman  in  return  became  the 
liegeman  of  tho  king.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, John  seems  to  have  done  homage  to 
David  II.  {eir<M  1344).  In  1356  EdwardL  III. 
treated  with  him  as  an  independent  prince, 
and  in  the  treaty  for  the  liberation  of  King 
David  (1357)  the  truce  between  England  and 
SeoUand  included  John  of  the  Isles  and  all  the 
other  English  allies.  Though  some  years 
later  John  of  the  Isles  {d.  1387)  bound 
himself  to  answer  for  all  taxes  the  king  might 
impose  on  his  domains,  yet  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  prince, 
and  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
David,  who  claiming  the  earldom  of  ^lan  in 
right  of  his  wife,  invaded  the  Lowlands,  and 
was  defeated  at  Harlaw,  near  Aberdeen 
(1411).  His  son  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father  about  1426,  was  forced  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  rebellion  he  raised  against 
James  I.,  *'  attired  in  his  shirt  and  drawers 
and  Imeeling  before  the  high  altar  of  Holyrood 
Chun*h.*'  Alexander's  son  John,  who  was  Lord 
of  the  Isles  from  1449  to  1498,  joined  in  the 
Douglas  rebellion  of  1451 ;  and  in  1481  was 
in  treasonable  communication  with  Edward 
IV.,  for  which  he  was  outlawed,  and  several 
of  the  island  chieftains  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  him  to  the  crown.  From  this 
time  the  glory  of  the  lordship  disappeared; 
the  title  was  indeed  resumed  by  a  John  of 
Islay  under  James  Y.;  but  it  was  only  an 
empty  vaunt.  The  real  power  on  the  western 
coMt  passed  from  the  Macdonalds  to  the 
Campbells,  though  the  former  long  kept  np  a 
kind  of  royal  state  in  Skye. 

Douglas,  PMro^t  q^  Sc<»tkiii<l. 

Islip,  Simon  (if.  1366),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1349—1366),  was  one  of  the 
royal  secretaries,  and  on  the  death  of  Brad- 
wardine  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan 
see.  He  is  famous  as  an  ecclesiastical  retormer, 
and  did  much  to  remedy  some  of  the  crying 
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abuses  in  the  Church.  He  boldly  reproTed 
Edward  III.  for  the  extravagance  and  lujniry 
of  his  court  and  household^  and  assisted  in 
enacting  the  famous  Statutes  of  Provisors 
and  PrsBmunire  which  were  levied  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
this  archbishop  on  several  occasions  merits 
great  praise ;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
l*lagellants,  who  in  the  early  days  of  his 
office  were  swarming  into  England.  These 
he  found  on  enquiry  to  be  mere  enthusiasts, 
and  not  men  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encourage  it  by  persecution.  In 
1359  we  find  him  ordering  prayers  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  success  of  Edward  III.*s 
French  expedition. 

Hook,  LivM  0/  th9  ArcKbUkojti  of  Caattrbary. 

Ztalyi  Rblatxons  with.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  iQeht- 
tions  with  England  are  very  hard  to  define. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  relations  of  England  with 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  come  within  this 

Suestion.  The  literary  and  civilising  in- 
uences  which  the  home  of  ancient  culture 
has  constantly  exercised  on  medieval  Eng- 
land, have  a  still  more  direct  claim  for  treat- 
ment. But  the  mere  political  relations  of  the 
various  governments  of  Italy  and  England 
ouly  necessitate  a  much  more  cursory  con- 
sideration. The  States  of  medinval  Italy 
wore  too  small,  too  self-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  have  many  direct  political  dealings 
with  the  distant  and  barbarous  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  transactions  will  be 
found  under  Emfikb,  Rxlations  with,  Papacy, 
Bblations  with,  etc.  The  close  friendship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Normans 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  effect 
upon  each  other  of  the  systems  of  government 
of  Henry  II.  and  William  the  Good — the 
long  struggle  of  Henry  III.  to  get  Naples  for 
his  son  Edmund  of  Lancaster — the  influence 
of  Italian  lawyers  and  financiers  on  Edward  I. 
— ^the  want  of  faith  of  Edward  III.  to  his 
Florentine  creditors — our  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
connections  out  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
important  examples  of  direct  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  struggles  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
up of  the  political  system  of  medinval  Italy 
— ^his  poutical  alhance  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Venetians — ^his  efforts  to  exclude 
both  French  and  Imperial  influences  in  turn, 
are  of  small  importtmce  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  countr}*,  or 
even  the  indirect  political  influences  of  Italian 
examples  of  tyranny  in  an  age  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  methods  of  government 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Despite  the 
cessation  of  all  religious  dealings  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Refonnatioii,  and  of  mobt 
poUticftl  dealings  as  the  result  of  the  8ab}<^- 
tion  of  Italv  to  the  Austro-Spaniah  houae,  tb** 
literary  and  civilising — too  often  the  corrapt* 
ing — influence  of  Italy  on  England  was  neTer 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabethan  agv 
All  writers,  from  mirrison  to  Aacham  uKi 
Shakespeare,  largely  testify  to  its  importance. 
Yet,  hudl^  excepting  the  constant  intercom 
with  Vemoe — whose  diplomatists  still  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  objective  study  of 
our  affairs  in  their  despatches  and  KtUxHemi— 
our  political  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  case  duiiiu: 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  pecnliariy 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  V% 
sympathy  for  Father  Paul  and  the  VenetiaM 
— Cromwell's  intervention  on  behalf  of  tlir 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont — ^the  Travels  of  Bokp 
Coeimo  III.  of  Tuscany  in  Eng^land  dunn;; 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. — ^the  mazriage  of 
James  II.  with  Maria  of  Modena — are  fur 
instances  of  the  sort  of  rektiona  that  existni 
between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Revoln- 
tion  of  1688  had  again  made  England  a  gnat 
European  power,  our  political  dealings  vitk 
Italy  became  more  important.  The  aasist- 
anoe  England  from  time  to  time  gave  to  tbf 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Austrians.  For  example. 
the  Treaties  of  Worms  (1743)  and  Aa£h«e 
^1748),  and  the  conseauent  rupture  betwees 
Austria  and  EIngland.  The  vigour  which  com* 
polled  Don  Carlos  of  Naples  to  abandon  hit 
allies  during  the  same  war  may  also  be  mea- 
tioned  as  illustrating  the  natural  hostility  of 
England  to  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Napl««. 
Yet  EngUsh  fleets  protected  the  Keapolitsn 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  eril 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directory  an4 
the  Empire  successively  drove  them  from  tlv 
mainland.  Ne]son*8  unfortunate  dealiags 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incuiaion  vhiik 
led  to  the  victorv  of  Maida,  are  oonspinioar 
instances  of  KnglUh  relations  with  thai 
monarchy.  The  gradual  emancipation  of 
nineteenth  centuiy  Italy,  associstcNl  as  it  i*> 
with  the  name  ox  Oaribaldi,  has  constsnUy 
found  warm  sympathy  from  V.wg1i«ii  pablii 
opinion,  though  the  colder  sapport  of  English 
diplomacy  drove  Cayour  to  seek  in  KapolMBic 
Fnnce  a  stiange  ally  in  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberty.  m^i   p^  ^1 


JaOobitMt  Thb  (from  Jaeohnt^  the  I^tio 
for  James),  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stoait 
cause  f^ter  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  ^y 
pulsion  of  James  II.  had  been  effiected  vitk 
surprisingly  littie  difficulty ;  bat  the  nnpofo* 
larity  of  the  now  government,  the  cnu>ii*tf 
taxation  which  the  great  war  involved,  t^ 
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purty  tiiomph  of  iha  Whigs,  the  presence  of 
James  in  Ireland,  and  the  reaction  which 
alwayi  sacceeds  Tevolution,  had  produced  in 
a  very  thoit  time  a  formidable  party  of 
friends  of  the  exiled  house.  The  Tories  and 
High  Churchmen  began  to  realise  that  the 
ReTolution  could  be  justified  only  on  Whig 
principles,  when,  despite  the  efforts  of  William 
III.,  the  Whigs  assumed  the  control  of  the 
administration.  The  very  Churchmen  who 
had  led  the  opposition  to  a  Popish  king  be- 
lame  the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors. They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
other  than  avowed  Jacobites.  But  among  the 
nominal  adherents  of  William  there  was  a 
class  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  **  Non- 
juring  swearers/*  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
Kevolation  was  at  best  formal,  whose  more 
active  section  might  be  relied  upon  to  join  a 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 
would,  at  least,  welcome  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  dynasty.  A  large  section  of  the 
Tory  party  fell  within  the  latter  category. 
**  Several  in  England,"  writes  a  Jacobite 
agent,  **  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 
risk  their  estates  for  hiuL  If  he  came  with 
t«a  thousand  men,  not  a  sword  would  be 
drawn  against  him."  Thus  there  were,  be- 
»ides  the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 
and  the  Catholics,  a  very  large  class  of 
•iHcobite  sympathisers.  There  were,  more- 
over, a  large  number  of  prominent  statesmen 
who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 
not  Bcniple  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  King 
James.  Kany  of  the  great  Whig  and  Tory 
leaders— Russell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Godol- 
|>hin,  Marlborough — carried  on  an  active 
intrigue  with  the  banished  king.  Besides  the 
above  classes,  there  was  a  nucleus  for  organi- 
Sition  in  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  G^ermain, 
whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 
triguer set  forth  to  win  back  for  the  king  his 
lost  throne.  The  active  support  of  the  French 
could  be  relied  upon ;  and,  besides  the  English 
Jsoobitea,  they  could  rely,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
hulk  of  the  U^h^md  clans,  more  jealous  of  the 
XVhig  clan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealous  for 
dirine  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  per- 
eecuted  Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 
were  Jacobites  to  a  man ;  and,  after  the 
Darien  episode  had  re-kindled  the  national 
^imosity  of  Scotiand  against  England,  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  without  hope 
even  that  Whigs  and  Presbjrterians  might 
^'  impelled  by  patriotism  to  support  the 
^Id  line  of  Scottish  monarchs.  In  Ireland. 
after  the  failure  of  James  II.'s  forces  and 
the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Jacobite  movement.  Religious 
and  national  sentiment  brought  the  Irish 
to  the  side  of  James.  The  penal  code  and 
the  Protestant  sscendancy  made  revolt  im- 
possible. Still,  something  could  be  hoped  for 
II  EngUnd  were  to  rise. 
iitir^20* 


When  the  appeal  to  arms  had  proved 
unavailing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  landing  had  been  n^de  impracticable 
by  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  a  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies — ^aimed  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  Attattina' 
tion  *Plot  was  the  most  famous.  But  such 
atrocities  only  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacobite  cause.  Combined  with  the 
sturdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitorous 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemy  of  England,  it 
alienated  the  bulk  of  the  Tor}'  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Even  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Cotn* 
poundert,  who  were  only  anxious  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  Hon^Compoundera^  who,  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery  to  impose  terms  on  the  Lord's 
anointed.  The  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  St.  Germains,  the  refusal  of 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son*8  favour  or  bring 
him  up  a  Protestant,  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  po|mlar  senti- 
ment. The  Peace  of  Ryswick  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  to  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parliament,  marks  the  lowest  point  of 
their  fortunes. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  policy 
was  changed.  The  death  of  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  as  ho 
styled  himself — ^the  Che^'alier  de  St.  George, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent;  and  his 
recognition  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Church 
Toi^Msm,  of  which  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  the 
popular  exponent.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
might,  indeed,  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the 
Union,  assail  the  queen's  throne;  but  the 
English  Jacobites  directed  their  main  efforto 
to  secure  the  succession  on  her  death,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Anne*s  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  peaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  Ministry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  put 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newly 
modelled  under  the  Jacobite  Ormonde.  All 
possible  means  were  token  to  secure  the 
proclamation  of  James  on  the  queen's  ap- 
proaching death.  But  the  quarrel  of  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whigs  in  Chur(^h  matters,  the  coup  tTitat 
which  made  Shrewsbury  Treasurer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peacefully  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Tory  ministers  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Regent 
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Orleans  to  be  on  good  teima  with  England, 
was  the  culminating  disaster.  Bolingbroke 
was  now  the  Pretender's  Secretary  of  State. 
His  hopes  died  when  the  old  king  expired; 
but  eitiier  James  was  too  obstinate  or  the 
news  came  too  late  to  stop  the  revolt  in  the 
Highlands,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  last  few  years. 

Under  such  gloomy  circumstances,  the 
first  great  Jacobite  rising — ^the  affair  of  1715 
— began ;  the  ofitepring  of  levity  or  despair, 
after  the  death  of  Anne  and  Louis  XIY.  had 
made  any  external  assistance  impossible. 
Ormonde  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  land  in  Devonshire;  but  there,  as 
elsewhere,  the  planned  revolt  of  the  friends 
of  James  was  prevented  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  new  government.  The  arrest 
of  six  Tory  members  of  Parliament  deprived 
the  Jacobites  of  leaders.  The  University  of 
Oxford  and  the  western  counties  were 
dragooned  into  loyalty;  onljr  in  Northumber- 
land was  a  rising  effected  in  England,  and 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Forster  as  its  leader  was 
fatal  to  ite  small  hopes  of  success.  Mean- 
while, more  formidable  risings  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland.  On  Oct.  12  Lord  Kenmure 
proclaimed  King  James  at  Mo&t.  Foiled  at 
Dumfries,  but  joined  by  Lords  Nithisdale, 
Wintoun,  and  Camwath,  with  two  hundred 
horse,  he  crossed  the  borders,  and  joined 
Forster*s  "  handful  of  Northumberland  Fox- 
hunters.**  But  the  Highland  revolt  alone 
possessed  any  real  importance.  This  was  led 
by  Lord  Mar,  who,  after  accepting  George  I., 
had  suddenly  hurried  north ;  and  on  Sept.  6 
had  raised  his  standard  in  Braemar.  A  large 
number  of  the  clans  joined  him ;  and,  despite 
his  personal  incompetence  and  failure  to 
surprise  Edinburgh  Castle,  he  entered  Perth, 
detached  Brigadier  Macintosh  to  join  Ken- 
mure  and  Forster,  and  ultimately  advanced 
against  Argyle,  appointed  to  command  King 
George's  forces  in  Scotland.  On  Nov.  13 
the  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  near  Stirling, 
was  fought,  and  Mar  was  compelled  to 
retreat  northwards.  The  landing  of  the 
Pretender  at  Peterhead  could  not  revive  the 
falling  cause.  James  and  Mar  re-embarked 
for  the  Continent,  and  the  insurgent  army 
was  dispersed.  The  southern  rebels,  after  a 
fruitless  march  southward  to  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  surrendered  at  that  town  to  the 
royal  forces.  The  chief  prisoners  were  tried, 
and  executed.  The  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites 
was  destroyed  by  the  dismissal  of  Boling- 
broke. The  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from 
France  ratified  the  alliance  of  England  and 
her  old  enemy.  So  little  formidable  were 
the  Jacobites  now,  that  Harley*s  impeach- 
ment was  dropped;  and,  though  the  in- 
trigues of  Alberoni  and  ibe  plot  of  Bishop 
Attsrbur}"  for  awhile  revived  mterest  in  the 
cause,  the  long  ministry  of  Walpole,  his 
policy  of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  the 
similar  disposition  of  the  French  government, 


postponed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  lor  & 
generation. 

In  1742,  the  fall  of  Walpole  levired  pc^* 
tical  intrigue,  and  the  renewal  of  war  viib 
France  gave  the  Jacobites  fresh  hopes  d 
French  aid.  In  Prince  Charles,  the  youcg 
Pretender,  the  party  found  a  more  galLiiA 
and  romantic  leader  than  in  James,  hisfalbef. 
Undeterred  by  the  disastrous  storm  vhicb 
wrecked  the  French  transporte  and  ramed 
the  projected  invasion  in  1744,  Charies  knded 
near  Moidart,  with  seven  followers,  on  July 
25,  1745.  Joined  by  Lochiel,  and  by  oth^ 
important  chieftains,  Charles  found  little  difli- 
culty  in  gathering  a  great  army  of  the  clans, 
and  was  accepted  as  Prince  by  the  gmter 
part  of  the  Highlands.  Sir  John  Cope,  thi 
English  commander,  abandoned  his  stronf 
position  at  Corry  Arrack,  and  left  the  road  to 
the  Lowlands  open.  At  Perth,  the  Duke  of 
Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray  joined  the 
Pretender^s  cause.  Alter  the  **  Canter  of 
Coltbrigg,"  in  which  the  regulars  fled  in  <iif- 
graoeful  panic  from  the  irregular  Highland 
hordes,  Edinburgh  was  occupied  by  Cbarlea. 
On  Sept.  20  the  battle  of  Preston  Pana  in- 
flicted on  Cope  the  defeat  he  had  avoided  at 
Corry  Arrack.  After  a  brief  period  of  inac- 
tion and  gaiety,  Charles  started  in  Sortsmhet 
on  an  invasion  of  England.  He  besieged  and 
conquered  Carlisle,  and,  helped  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  Marshal  Wade,  mazt:hed  far  into  the 
heart  of  England.  At  Manchester  some  di^rht 
feeling  in  the  Pretender's  favour  was  mani- 
fested ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  population,  thoogh 
not  very  zealous  for  an  unpopular  and  foreicri 
monarch,  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jacobites.  On  Dec.  4  Charlpi 
entered  Derby,  but  the  division  of  hia  fol- 
lowers, and  the  vastly  superior  forrea  of 
Wade  and  Cumberland,  necessitated  a  retreat 
Meanwhile,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had 
quietly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Gearsnt 
when  the  backs  of  the  Highlanders  wire 
turned.  Followed  closely  by  a  superior  ansT. 
Charles  retired  hastily  to  Glasgow;  bat, 
strengthened  by  new  Highland  reinforce- 
mente,  he  gave  battle  on  Jan.  23>  1746,  to 
General  Hawley  at  Falkirk.  The  wild  charge 
of  the  Highlanders  again  won  the  day:  bat 
thev  dispersed  te  their  homes  with  the  booty, 
and  Charles,  deserted  on  every  side,  vaj 
driven  to  bay  on  Cullodcn  Moor  on  April 
16.  Cumberland,  with  12,000  regular  troops, 
made  short  work  of  the  dispirited  daos- 
men.  The  revolt  was  over.  The  Hi^ 
lands  were  subdued  thoroughly,  and  for  tk« 
first  time.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  destroyed  the  power  of  tke 
chiefs,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  HigUaini 
revolts.  Charles,  after  many  adventaxv^ 
escaped  to  France. 

The  very  success  of  the  "  Forty  Five  **  ^ 
monstratea  the  hopelessness  of  a  JaMbil« 
reaction.  The  national,  religious,  and  pobtic&l 
principles  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  natkm  m*^ 
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it  impoaible.  The  age  wu  not  one  fayouTable 

for  M  tuum  or  dbivalioiie  hallucinations. 

Hie  puiy  which  adherod  iteadlastly  to  obsolete 

political  doctrine,  which  found  in  France  its 

constant  supporter,   and  in  Catholicism    its 

congenial  cnied,  could  make  no  way  in  eight- 

eeatii  century    England.      Charles    hinwelf 

nsitfld   London   in    1750,    if   not  on  later 

occasioas;  but  he  soon  gave  up  politics  for 

drink  and  debauchery.      The    onlliant  sue- 

cenes  of  Pitt  reconciled  his  party  to  the  new 

administiation.      The    accession   of    Qeorge 

ni.  was  gladly  availed  of  as  an  excuse  for  a 

ratom  to  their  allegiance.  The  new  Tory  party 

vas  purged  from  all  suspicion  of  Jacobitism. 

Under  Greorge  III.  that  party  became  tri- 

omphant.    The  downfiUl  of  the  Whigs  was  the 

dovn&n  of  the  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites. 

fiat  years  before  that,  none  but  a  few  theorists 

of  divine  right,  or  the  fanatics  of  Nonjaring, 

hoped  for  a  Jacobite  restoration. 

Jemt,  Memoir*  of  th§  PrgUndtv:  The  Stuart 
Popcn ;  Johnstone,  Jftmoiri  of  IKb  R$Mlion  of 
n4S;  Iboaolaj.  Hid.  qf  EKg. ;  Stanhope,  Riit. 
9f  Eiif . ;  Barton,  Biat.  of  BealOiaiitA ;  Lacky,  HiA. 
of  Bng. ;  Ewald,  Lif$  andTimM  of  Princo  CftarlM 
Stuart;  Macphenon,  StaU  Fap^n;  L\f9  of 
J*mm  n. ;  C^mpana  de  Gavelli.  Lm  Thmi/grt 
StMiH  4  SL  OarMoa.  [T.  F.  T.] 

JaoqiMita  of  Xivxemlmxg  {d,  1472) 

▼as  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  St  Pol, 
and  was  married  in  1433  to  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford.  After  his  death  she  became  the 
vife  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  and  by  him 
was  the  mother  of  Eliaabeth  Woodville,  the 
queen  of  Edward  IV. 

Jaenbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
766—790),  attempted  to  thwart  Otfa  in  his 
designs  on  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  When  Jaen- 
berths  appeal  to  Charles  the  Great  was  disre- 
garded, Ofla,  in  revenge  for  his  opposition, 
erei-ted  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric,  giving 
to  that  see  authority  over  Mercia  and  the 
whole  of  the  possessions  which  belonged  to 
Canterbury.  Jaenbert  lived  to  see  his  rival 
nceive  the  pailium  from  Rome,  and  was  him- 
Klf  comp(*lled  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Mercian  see.  He  was  the  first  arch- 
bishop to  coin  money  in  England. 

Jaamiea  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Columbus,  ^lay  2,  1494,  was  colonised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1509,  and  held  by  them 
until  the  English  captured  it  in  1655.  The 
Spanish  rule  proved  most  disastrous  to  the 
Uland,  and  it  is  said  that  when  our  troops 
took  possession  of  the  countrj'  there  was  not 
a  single  aboriginal  inhabitant  remaining.  In 
160.7  the  capital  of  the  isUind,  St.  lago,  which 
)^  been  founded  by  Diego  Columbus  in 
1926,  was  taken  by  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley.  *  In  1655  the  island  was 
captiired  by  General  Venables,  and  measures 
'or  its  letUemont  were  taken  by  Cromwell, 
vho  isned  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  no 


duty  should  be  levied  on  any  goods  exported 
to  Jamaica.  The  island  was  at  first  governed 
by  a  military  council,  and  many  of  the  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  induced  to  form  settle- 
ments. In  1662  the  island  was  divided  for 
municipal  purposes  into  seven  parishes,  under 
regular  magistrates,  and,  two  years  later,  a 
legislative  assembly  was  created.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670,  Jamaica  was  fonnally 
ceded  to  England,  and  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  viduable  possessions  of  the  crown. 
The  history  of  Jamaica  from  this  time  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions and  Maroon  wars.  From  1664  till  1740 
the  Maroons  continued  in  more  or  less  open 
hostility  to  the  colonists,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  maintain  in  the  island  a  large 
force  of  regular  troops.  In  1760  a  formidable 
insurrection  took  place,  which  was  foUowed 
by  another  in  1765,  caused  principally  by  the 
ill-treatment  to  which  the  slaves  were  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  inhuman  punishments 
mflicted  on  them.  Thirty  years  later  (1795) 
another  rebellion  broke  out,  in  spite  of  an 
Act  which  had*been  passed  three  years  before 
for  ameliorating  the  position  of  the  slaves. 
The  attempts  of  the  English  government  on 
behalf  of  the  negroes,  and  still  more  the 
representations  which  were  gradually  being 
made  in  England  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  much 
ill  feeling  amongst  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
who  talked  freely  of  separating  from  England 
and  joining  the  United  States.  The  negroes, 
believing  that  the  planters  were  wrongfully 
keeping  their  liberty  from  them,  rose  en  nuuM 
in  1831,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
to  restrain  their  violence.  The  rebellion  was 
crushed  with  great  severity  and  much  needless 
cruelty.  In  1833  a  bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  passed,  and  from  Aug.  1,  1834, 
all  slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  to  become 
apprenticed  labourers.  This  act,  however, 
did  but  little  towards  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  negroes,  and  in  1836  a  Parlia- 
mentary' Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  question,  with  the  result  tha^  in 
1838,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Jamaica 
assembly,  apprenticeship  was  abolished,  thus 
averting  another  impending  insurrection. 
The  decline  of  Jamaica  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
it  had  conunenced  a  century  before,  and  was 
due  to  insular  jealousy  and  misrule.  When 
the  mismanagement  oi  affiairs  in  Jamaica  had 
become  only  too  apparent  in  1839,  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment for  five  years  was  lost  by  so  narrow  a 
majority  as  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  English 
ministry.  From  1864  till  1866  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  by  a  governor,  council, 
and  representative  assembly.  In  1866  a 
rebellion  broke  out  and  was  repressed  with 
great  severity  by  Grovemor  Eyre.  On  Dec. 
21,  1865,  the  representative  constitution  was 
abolished  by  the  legislature,  this  abolition 
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bein^  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  British 
Parhament.  AfEairs  have  since  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  assisted  by  a  legislative  council,  com- 
posed of  eight  official  and  eight  non-official 
members.  There  is  also  a  privy  council, 
not  exceeding  eight  in  number,  who  are 
cither  named  by  the  queen,  or  appointed 
by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  crown.  Jamaica  is  at  the  present 
time  making  considerable  progreea.  Of  her 
two  great  difficulties,  that  of  the  slaves  has 
disappeared,  and  that  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  land  is  rapidly  being  smoothed  away. 

Long,  /ftat.  of  Jamaica;  Martin,  Hiai.  i](f 
Brititik  ColonUf;  Creasj,  Britannic  £mpM*«; 
Sonthey,  HitL  ^f  th*  WaU  Indiuj  B.  Edwaides, 
Wntlndin.  [8.  J.  L.] 

James  I.»  King  of  Scotland  (b,  1391, 
».  1424,  d.  1437),  the  second  son  of  Robert 
111.,  was  captured,  when  only  fourteen  years 
old,  by  an  Ebiglish  ship  whilst  on  his  way  to 
the  court  of  F^nce  to  receive  his  education 
there  (1405).  On  his  father's  death  (1406), 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland,  the 
regency  being  undertaken  by  Albany,  to 
whose  machinations  his  capture  and  subse- 
quent long  captivity  have  been  ascribed. 
Whilst  a  prisoner  in  England,  James,  natur- 
ally a  man  of  great  abiUty,  received  an 
education  which  eminently  fitted  him  to  play 
the  part  of  king,  and  made  him  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  age. 
After  the  death  of  Albany  (1419),  nego- 
tiations for  his  relesse  were  commenced 
which  at  last  ended  in  his  return  home, 
where  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  May, 
1424.  Before  he  left  England,  James  I.  had 
married  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  cousin  of  Henry  V.  The 
efEect  of  his  English  education  was  soon 
apparent  on  his  return  to  Scotland ;  his  first 
act  was  to  put  to  death  the  regent  Murdoch 
of  Albany  for  abusing  his  power,  a  step 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  re-consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  statute  law,  and  a  general 
valuation  of  all  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  In  1426  James  seized  and  im- 
prisoned sundry  turbulent  Highland  chief- 
tains at  Inverness,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  putting  down  the  acts  of  lawlessness  which 
were  so  common.  In  1434  he  sent  his 
daughter  to  France  to  be  married  to  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  thus  cement- 
ing the  connection  which  already  existed 
between  Scotland  and  the  French  court 
Meanwhile,  the  king*s  reforms,  his  attempts 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  against  him.  On  the  night 
of  Feb.  20,  1437,  he  was  brutally  murdered, 
in  the  abbey  of  Black  Friars  at  Perth,  by  a 
band  of  300  conspirators  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Graham.  This  murder  was  am^ly 
avenged  by  his  queen,  whom  the  aasassms 


had  spared  in  their  huny.  James  I.  was  per- 
haps the  ablest  king  Scotland  had  yet  knovn; 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover  m  justice,  a 
prince  actuated  by  the  desire  of  dcung  gooi 
to  his  country  and  people.  He  -was  the  onhr 
poet  of  real  genius  in  either  England  or 
Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  ccsatuxy.  Hi^ 
King^a  Quair  and  ChritU^t  Kirk  en  the  Grttu 
have  been  justly  praised.  His  Foetu^ 
Semaint  were  published  by  Mr.  Tytler  in 
1783. 

YoTdvtxi,  SocHehronieon ;  Bartoo,  HisL  </ Scot- 
land; Wlntoan,  CronykU:  Wnlpole,  £09^2  oai 
NcihU  Authon;  Chalmers,  Hiatorie  Rtmnu  ^ 
Soottiah  Worthim:  Pinkerton.  SeoHisk  HiOer^ 

James  ZZ.,  King  of  Scotland  (h.  1430. 
«.  1437,  d,  14G0),  was  the  son  of  James  L 
After  his  coronation  at  Holyrood  he  vas 
immediately  conveyed  by  lus  mother  to 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  safety.  The  queen, 
alarmed  at  the  action  of  Sir  William  Crichtoo. 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  soon  contrived  to 
escape  to  Stirling.  Here,  however,  CricfatoD 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  young  kin^,  who  him- 
self did  not  begin  to  rule  for  some  yeazs^  In 
1449  James  married  Alary,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Gueldres.  Three  years  afterwardj^ 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  stabbed  with  his  ova 
hand  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  betsa 
for  some  time  past  in  more  or  leas  open  re)^- 
lion  to  the  royal  authority.  The  king  w 
now  at  war  with  the  house  of  Douglas,  who»' 
estates  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crovn 
(1454).  In  1460  James,  who  wna  of  a  fiery 
and  warlike  nature,  crossed  the  EIlgit^h 
border  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  lend 
aid  to  Henry  VT.,  but  returned  without 
efiPecting  his  object  He  then  undertook  Uw 
reduction  of  the  castle  of  Roxbuig-h,  wberp 
he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon. 
Aug.  3,  1460.  He  was  on  the  whole  a  g<Kid 
king.  We  are  told  that  '*  in  the  time  of  h^ 
later  days,  his  realm  was  in  quiet,  prosperDOS 
estate,  in  no  fear  of  outward  eaemiea,  snd 
he  kept  his  nobles  in  loving  and  noble 
obedience,  and  the  commons  in  good  peace." 
His  ability,  perhaps,  comes  out  more  dear>r 
than  elsewhere  in  his  method  of  «lA*Hng  with 
the  Douglas  rebellion.  When  the  Eari  <rf 
Douglas  made  alliance  with  the  Earl  of 
Craufurd,  James  succeeded  in  enrolling  * 
third  noble,  belonging  to  a  rival  houae~-tbr 
Earl  of  Huntly — on  his  own  side ;  and  erm 
contrived  to  spHt  up  the  great  family  of  the 
Douglases  by  winnmg  over  one  of  its  diief 
members,  the  Earl  of  Angus^  to  the  royal 
party  (1452—54). 

Burton.  HUt.  (^ScoUmid, 

Jameu  XIZ.,  King  of  Sootknd  {k  im. 
»,  1460,  d.  1488),  was  the  son  of  James  11-. 
whom  he  succeeded  when  only  eight  years  oli- 
For  some  time  the  government  of  the  kisf* 
dom  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Kenne^T, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  till,  in  146«,  Uw 
young  king  was  carried  off  to  Edinbvu^  ^ 
the  Boyds,  after  which  event  tha  head  0^ 
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this  fexnily  became  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1469  James  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Christian,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
receiring  as  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles.  About  this  time  the  Boyda  were 
depriTed  of  the  estates  which  the  royal  bounty 
hud  conferred  npon  them,  and  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had 
nuuried  the  king's  sister,  was  forced  to  flee  into 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  James  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  lead  an  army  to  the  assistance 
ui  Louis  XI.  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Hnd  was  only  prevented  by  the  action  of  the 
Estates.  He  is  said  to  have  had  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  pat  to  death,  and  in  1479 
his  other  brother,  Albany,  was  compelled  to 
seeV  refuge  in  France.  Meanwhile  James's 
partiaHty  for  faTOurites  of  low  tastes,  notably 
two,  named  Cochrane  and  Rogers,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiTacy  against  him  on  tiie  part  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  who  seized  and  hanged 
several  of  them  at  Lauder  (1482),  where  the 
king  had  halted  on  an  expedition  which  had 
set  out  to  invade  England.  James,  too,  was 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where,  however,  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Albany,  who  had  now  returned  from 
France.  Before  long  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  king  was  in  private  treaty  with  England 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  assistance  in  his 
contemplated  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  The 
Estates  of  the  Kealm  now  formed  a  con- 
federacy against  their  sovereign,  and  raised 
a  cry  that  the  young  prince,  afterwards 
James  IV.,  was  in  daz^r.  But  the  king 
raised  a  large  army  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, and  attacked  the  rebellious  lords  at 
^udiiebamf  near  Stirling.  He  was,  how- 
f^er,  defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  into 
a  house  called  Beaton's  Mill,  near  Bannock- 
bum,  where  he  was  stabbed  by  an  un- 
known hand,  June  18,  1488.  James  III.  was 
a  bad  ruler,  and  a  man  of  avaricious  and 
tt>wardly  disposition.  He  was  charged  with 
drawing  his  chief  friends  from  the  lowest 
ranks  oi  society ;  but  how  far  this  accusation 
is  strictly  troe  is  considered  by  Mr.  Burton 
to  be  a  doabtfnl  point.  For,  as  this  historian 
points  out,  the  "mason"  Cochrane  may  have 
been,  in  xeaHty,  the  architect  ot  the  "  noble 
buildings  which,  about  this  time,  began  to 
adorn  Scotland : "  while  Rogers  the  "  musician  '* 
may  have  been  no  mere  performer  of  other 
inea*B  music,  but  a  great  composer.  In  any 
case  the  rude  nobilitv  of  Scotland  were  little 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  various 
gx^ides  of  artistic  work. 

Barton,  HUt.  <^ScManA. 


TV,t  King  of  Scotland  (».  1472,  t, 
1488,  d.  1613),  succeeded  his  father  James  III., 
after  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum,  1488,  and 
at  once  found  himself  compelled  to  guard 
against  a  plot,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  person  by  Henry  VII.,  with  the 
aid  of  Lord  BothweL    In  1495  James  hos- 


pitably received  Perkyn  Warbeck  at  his  court, 
and  the  following  year  sent  an  expedition 
across  the  borders  on  his  behalf.  This,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing,  and  shortly  afterwards 
James  contrived  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor.  In 
1497  Henrv  began  to  make  overtures  of  peace 
to  Scotlana,  and  in  1502  James  IV.  married 
the  Princess  Margaret  of  England,  and  joined 
the  English  and  Spanish  alliance.  In  1512  a 
dispute  arose  with  England  out  of  the  capture 
of  some  Scotch  veBsels  in  the  Downs;  the 
French  alliance  was  vehemently  pressed  upon 
the  king  by  the  Queen  of  France,  who 
appointed  him  her  knight  to  maintain  her 
own  and  her  country's  cause  against  their 
common  English  enemy.  Urged  by  her  en- 
treaties and  his.  own  wrongs,  James  determined 
to  undertake  the  disastrous  campaign,  which 
ended  in  his  total  defeat,  and  was  followed 
by  his  death  at  Flodden  Field  (Sept.  9,  1513). 
The  king  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  just  administrator,  though 
his  private  life  is  open  to  severe  blame.  **  For 
his  poUtical  government  and  due  administiu- 
tion  of  justice,  which  he  exercised  during 
the  time  of  his  reign,  he  deserveth  to  be 
numbered  among  the  best  princes  that  ever 
reigned  over  that  nation.'*  To  James  IV. 
must  be  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
first  e£Scient  navy  possessed  by  ScoUand,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Highlands,  by  distri- 
buting  garrisons  throughout  the  turbulent 
districts.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
two  achievements,  letters  of  marque  were 
given  to  two  Scotch  sea-captains,  Sir  Alex* 
ander  Wood  and  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  who 
cleared  the  Scotch  coast  'of  Engh'sh  pirate 
vessels,  and  carried  on  their  depredations 
against  English  and  other  nations.  We  are 
told  that  U)wards  the  close  of  the  reiga  the 
Scotch  navy  consisted  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
vessels,  one  of  which,  the  Michael,  was  the 
marvel  of  its  day  for  bulk.  The  settlement 
of  the  Highlands  was  largely  assisted  by 
using  the  influence  of  two  great  families — 
the  HunUys  and  the  Argyles — ^who,  though 
Lowland  in  their  origin,  had  by  marriage  or 
other  means  been  gradually  acquiring  im- 
mense possessions  and  influence  in  the  High- 
land districts ;  and  this  influence  James  aid 
not  scruple  to  manipulate,  so  far  as  he  could, 
for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the  royal 
authority  in  those  remote  parts. 

Burton,  Hid.  of  Scotland. 

Jaanes  V.,  King  of  Scotland  {h.  1512, 
s.  151 3,  d,  1542),  the  son  of  James  IV.  and  Mar- 
garet of  England,  succeeded  his  father  after 
Uie  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  As  he  was 
not  quite  two  years  old,  the  regency  was 
entrusted  to  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  was  invited  over  from  France^-of 
which  countr)'  he  was  admiral — to  undertake 
this  ofiice,  at  the  request  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  (1515).  The  queen-dowager, 
who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus  almost 
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avowed  his  conversion  to  Homan  Catholicism, 
and  on  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1673  he  was  obligedf  to  resign  his  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.  The  Whig  party, 
headed  by  Shaftesbury,  attempted  to  get  an 
Exclusion  Bill  passed  depriving  him  of  hia 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  so  great 
was  the  feeling  against  him  that  in  1679  he 
was  induced  by  the  king  to  go  abroad,  but 
before  long  was  recalled  and  sent  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  Scotland,  where  he 
showed  such  harshness  and  severity  that  he 
had  to  be  recalled  in  1680.  He  was  in  ihai 
year  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex, at  Shaftesbur^'^s  instigation,  as  a  Popi^ 
recusant,  but  the  judge,  by  suddenly  dis- 
missing the  jury,  quashed  the  proceeiings. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  shortly  afterwards, 
where  he  remained  till  1682.  In  1684  he 
was  restored  to  his  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and 
on  his  brother's  death  in  the  next  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  James  commenced  his 
reig^  with  disclaiming  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Church,  and  promising  a 
legal  form  of  government ;  but  Ms  acts  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  declarations,  and 
his  opponents,  who  in  the  last  years  of  his 
brother's  reign  had  found  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  at  once  began  to  concert  measures 
for  an  invasion.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  but  both  failed,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  former  especially  was  punished 
with  great  severity.  James  was  emboldened 
by  this  success  to  proceed  with  hasty  steps 
in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of 
restoring  Romanism.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  made  arrangements 
with  that  view  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
he  now  ventured  to  extend  them  to  England. 
He  claimed  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws,  dismissed  his  Parliament  when  it 
showed  a  resolution  to  oppose  him,  exhausted 
every  efiPort  to  gain  converts,  called  such,  as 
well  as  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  his  councils, 
laboured  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  forbade  the  controversial  sermons 
which  the  clergy,  justly  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, felt  it  their  duty  to  deliver.  This 
injunction  was  disregarded,  and  to  enforce  it 
a  new  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
established,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  his  office,  and  afterwards  per- 
petrated the  most  flagrant  injustice  on  both 
universities.  The  king  induced  the  judges 
to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  ho  followed  this  up  by  forming  a 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  the  officers  of  which 
were  chiefly  Romanists.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (April, 
1687),  and  sedulously  courted  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists;  but  they  in  general  mis- 
trusted him,  and  declined  to  forward  the 
restoration  of  Romanism  by  joining  in  his 
attack  on  the  Church.    Undeterred  by  this, 


he  ordered  the  Dechuation  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,    and    on    seven    of    the    bishop 
petitioning  against  this  he  sent  them  to  tltc 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  libelling  the  kin£. 
They  were  soon  after  put  on  their  trial  sii<l 
acquitted.     Just  at  this  juncture  a  son  and 
heir  was  bom  to  James,  and  was  considerHi 
by  the  people  to  be  a  supposititaoua  child. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties  requested  James's  soa-is- 
law,  William  of  Orange,  to  come  over  tn 
England  to  secure  his  wife's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  protect  the  liberties  and  religioa 
of  the  English  people.    Accordingly  Willism 
issued  a  manifesto,  and  eventually  landed  in 
England  on  Nov.  5,   1688.    James  now  at- 
tempted to  retrace  his  steps.     He  reinstated 
the  Bishop  of  London,  made  such  repaiatkm 
as  he  could  to  the  universities,  and  dismissed 
his  most  obnoxious  counsellors ;  hot  he  could 
not  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people.    His 
army  melted  away,  and  the  prince  advanced 
towards  London.    James,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  friends,    sent  his  qneen  and   iniani 
son  to  France,  and  attempted  to  follow  them, 
quitting  Whitehall  in  disguise  on  Dec  U. 
He  was,  however,  seized  near  Faversham,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  whence  in  a  fev 
days  he  was  removed  to  Rochester,  and  vas 
then  allowed  to  escape  to  France,  landing  st 
Ambleteuse    on   Christmas  Day.      He   was 
kindly    received    by    Louis,    who    warmly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  assisted  him  with 
troops  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  16S9. 
Landing  at  Kinsale,  he  was  receiTed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics,  and  for  somo 
time  seemed  hkely  to  succeed  in  making  him- 
self at  all  events  master  of  Ireland,  but  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  a  gmt 
blow  to  him,  and  in  1690  (July  1)   he  was 
totally  routed  by  William  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  after  which  he  fled  to  France.    He 
Irish  expedition  failed  partly  owing  to  the 
bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  king   and  hit 
followers,  and  partly  from  the  divided  aims 
of  the  different  sections  of  his  party ;  James 
himself  looking  upon  Ireland  as  a  'stepping- 
stone  to  Elngland,  while  the  Irish  only  sought 
relief  from  the  rule  of  the  Saxon,  and  the 
French  aimed  at  making  Ireland  a  fief  of 
their  monarchy.    James  spent  the  remainder 
of   his   life   at   St.    Germains,    engaged  ia 
intrigues  for  recovering  possession  of  his  lost 
crown,  but  constantly  finding  his  hopes  dashed 
to  the  g^und.  James  marri^  first  Anne  H%'de 
(Sept  3,  1660),  daughter  of  Lord  Clareoioiu 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Maiy  tod 
Anne,  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters  wha 
died  in   infancy;  and,  secondly,   liLary  of 
Modena  (Kov.  21, 1673),  who  bore  him  oneeoo 
and  four  daughters  who  died  young,  and  oae 
son,  James  Edward,  known  anerwanls  as  the 
Old  Pretender.    Of  his  natural  children  va 
most  famous  was  his  son  by  Arabella  Churchill. 
James,  Duke  of  Berwick. 

James  IL's,  lf«motrs  (ed.  Clatke) ;  Clcmrf* 
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Sbito  Pmp§n;  SvdiMy  8tal9  Papmm;  Fox,  Hiat. 
^  JoMM  II.:  welwood,  Memoin:  Lutti«U, 
itkUiim  of  8tat0  Affavn;  EohnTd,  Higt.  of  the 
RtvdjiHon;  Burnet,  Bid,  of  flu  Own  Time; 
Kacaakj,  HuC  ofSng.i  Banke,  Hi$i.  ofKng. 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Jaya^  Expvoition  to  (1811).  The  sabjn- 
gatioa  of  Holland  by  Napoleon  rendered  it 
important  to  British  interests  to  occupy  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East.  An  expedition 
was  therefore  sent  against  the  Spice  Islands  in 
1809,  and  Amhoyna,  Banda,  and  Temate 
were  occupied  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
island  of  Java  alone  remained,  and  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  against  it,  consisting  of 
ninety  sail,  on  which  were  embarked  2,000 
Europeans  and  2,000  Sepoys.  Lord  Minto 
secompanied  it  as  a  volunteer,  and  with  him 
went  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Stamford  BafiSes, 
who  was  ]argel)r  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
langoagee,  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  fleet  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Batavia  (Aug.  4).  Hie  capital 
was  occupied  without  resistance,  and  the  cap- 
tore  of  the  fortified  position  of  Comelio  gave 
the  whole  island  to  the  English.  The  Sultan 
of  Diocjocarta,  however,  a  native  prince, 
called  upon  the  Javanese  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  Bet  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Colonel  GKUeapie  conducted  a  force  against 
Djocjocarta,  which  was  protected  by  a  high 
rampart,  and  batteries  mounted  with  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  manned  by  17,000  men. 
It  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions rased.  Lord  Minto  committed  the 
command  of  the  anny  to  Colonel  Gillespie, 
and  the  government  to  Mr.  Bafi9es,  under 
whose  wise  and  liberal  administration  it 
continued  to  flourish  for  several  years,  till  it 
wa«  restored  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace 
of  1815. 

Jadlmxi^ll.,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  strongholds  delivered  to  England 
in  1174,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Falaise.  About  the  year  1408,  it 
was  wrested  from  the  English,  by  whom  it 
was  burnt,  a  century  later  (1623),  during  the 
inrasion  under  Lord  Dacre.  In  1644  it  was 
again  burnt,  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers.  Jedburgh 
was  one  of  the  royal  burghs,  and  its  abbey 
was  founded  by  David  I. 

JMtgurll.  (Jbbtporb),  The  Sibob  of 
(Jan.  14,  1816).  General  Wood  having  been 
appointed  to  take  Bootwal  and  penetrate 
Nepaul,  took  the  field  Dec.,  1814,  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay,  and,  without  any  re- 
connaissance, allowed  himself  to  be  brought 
More  the  stockade  of  Jeetgurh,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  Brahmin  guide.  A  heavy  fire 
was  immediately  commencedfrom  the  redoubt, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  1,200  Groorkhas. 
Though  the  British  army  amounted  to 
4,500  men,  the  general,  after  fighting  his 
way  to  a  position  which  commanded  the  en- 
trenchment, and  placed  it  within  his  grasp, 


sounded  a  retreat  just  as  the  enemy  had  be- 
gun to  abandon  it.    [Goo&kha  Wak.] 

Jeftvey,  Fhancis  Lord  (L  1773,  d.  1860), 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  On  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  he  found  that  he  could  obtain 
very  little  legal  business,  owing  to  his  being  a 
Whig  at  a  time  when  Tory  infiuence  was  so 
predominant  in  Scotland.  Turning  his  at> 
tention  to  literature,  he  became  one  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who,  towards  the  year  1802, 
planned  the  publication  of  the  Edinhwgh 
Seview,  of  wmch  he  very  soon  became  the 
editor.  This  periodical,  which,  before  long, 
took  rank  as  tne  leading  exponent  of  Whig 
views,  continued  under  Jeffrey's  management 
till  the  year  1829.  Such  importance  did  it  as- 
sume as  a  political  organ,  that  before  very  long 
the  Tories  were  constrained  to  issue  a  similar 
review  on  their  own  lines — the  Quarterfy.  In 
1831  Jeffrey  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate, 
and  he  subsequently  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Edinburgh.  It  was 
he  who  had  most  to  do  with  arranging  the 
measures  of  the  Reform  Bill  so  far  as  Scot- 
land was  concerned.  In  1834  he  was  made  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
Cockbom,  Lift  ofj^rty, 

Jeffrey,  Gbosob  Lord  (6.  1648,  d, 
1689),  was  bom  in  Denbighshire  of  a  respect- 
able family.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Schools,  he 
seems  to  have  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  verv  young,  in  1664.  When  callea  to 
the  Bar  (N'ov.,  1668),  he  confined  himself  for 
a  long  time  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  criminal 
courts,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the  top  of 
his  profession  in  this  peculiar  line  of  business ; 
for  his  ignorance  of  law  prevented  his  having 
any  chuice  of  employment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession.  In  1671  he  became 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the 
great  political  parties.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  solicitor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
knighted ;  while  towards  the  end  of  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  London. 
And  now  Jefi^ys  saw  that  his  chances  of 
preferment  would  be  infinitely  greater  if  he 
attached  himself  to  one  of  the  great  poHtical 
parties  of  the  day.  Having  placed  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court,  he  was 
largely  employed  in  prosecuting  those  who 
were  accused  o)  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London  that  he  was  at  this  time  of 
such  use  to  the  government,  which  speedily 
rewarded  him  by  making  him  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester  and  a  baronet  (1680).  About  the 
same  time  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  was,  however,  chiefiy  to  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  that  Jeffreys  owed  his 
promotion ;  Charles,  though  not  disdaining  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Recorder's  parts,  viewed 
him  with  disgust.  "That  man,"  he  once 
said,  *'  has  no  Teaming,  no  sense,  no  manners, 
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and  more  inu^udeooe  than  ten  carted  street- 
walkers.*'  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1680 
Jeffreys  was  reprimanded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  having  ohstmcted  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Tms  censure  was  mainly 
due  to  the  instance  of  the  Oity  of  London, 
on  which  he  attempted  to  revenge  himself  by 
his  efforts  to  destroy  its  municij^  institution. 
After  the  trial  of  Lord  William  Russell 
and  the  offenders  connected  with  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  Jeffreys  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (Nov.,  1683),  in 
which  capacity  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  Algernon  Sidney.  When  James  II. 
became  king  the  Chief  Justice  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Titus  Gates  and  Riciuml  Baxter,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  appeared  in  a 
more  odious  light  by  reason  of  his  cruel 
sentence  on  the  one  or  his  blasphemous 
impudence  to  the  other.  He  was  now  raised 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Jeffreys  of 
Wells  (May,  1685),  and  ahnost  immediately 
afterwards  went  down  into  the  neighbourhood 
whence  he  derived  his  new  title  to  try^  the 
insurgents  who  had  assisted  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  (July,  1685).  Some  idea  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  exercised  his  commis- 
sion may  be  gathered  from  his  conduct  on 
particular  occasions,  such  as  the  trial  of 
Lady  Lisle,  and  Hamling;  but  his  blood- 
thirsty temperament  can  only  be  fidlv 
realised  when  we  reooUect  the  numbco'  of  his 
victims,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty 
were  hanged.  It  was  for  this  piece  of 
butchery  that  Jeffreys  received  his  crowning 
reward  by  being  made  Chancellor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1685 ;  and  he  immediately  signalised  his 
appointment  to  the  new  office  by  procuring 
the  "murder"  of  Alderman  Cornish  by  a 
packed  jury.  Jeffreys  was  next  instrumental 
in  obtaming  the  verdict  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  tiie  Dispensing  Power,  and  the 
revival  of  the  High  Commission  Court.  Then 
followed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  On 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when 
James  II.  left  London  for  Salisbury,  Jeffreys 
was  one  of  the  five  lords  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him  in  his  absence.  As  William's  cause 
prospered  daily,  the  Chancellor  attempted  to 
escape  in  a  sailor's  dress ;  he  was  seized  by 
the  mob  in  a  Wapping  ale-house,  but,  being 
secured  by  the  trained  bands,  was  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  a  few  months  later 
(April,  1680). 

Macanla/,  Ftst.  o/  £ny. ;  rampbell,  Lives  o/ 
i\a  ChancUlor* ;  Soger  Korth,  Livm  of  tK» 
Northi;  Woolxyoh,  Mvmoin  qfJ^ffrtyB. 

[T.A,A.] 

Jekyll,  Sir  Joseph  {b,  1664,  d.  1738),  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1687.  In  1697  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  returned  for  Eve,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1710 
he  was  one  of  the  manngers  of  Sacheverell's 
impeachment.    In  1717   he  becarpe  Master 


of  the  Bolls,  and  in  1725  ona  of  the  Ckm- 
missioners  of  the  Great  SeaL  In  17U  be 
astonished  the  ministry  by  his  vigorou  np- 
port  of  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme.  In  u<e 
year  1736  he  introduced  the  Gin  Act,  and  the 
Mortmain  Act.  '*  He  was,"  sajv  Stanho(«. 
'*a  ver}-  indifferent  speaker,  and  somevhftt 
open  to  ridicule  in  his  dress  and  depoxtmeiit, 
but  a  man  of  the  very  highest  benevoteoce 
and  probity."  Pope  has  summed  up  ha 
character  as  one  "  who  never  changed  hii 
principle  or  wig." 

Jellalabadt  Thb  Sibob  or  (1842),  took 
place  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  OnMsrek 
11,  1842,  Akbar  Khan  made  his  aj^ieannce 
before  Jellalabad,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  town  with  his  whole  aziny.  The  gani- 
son,  however,  sallied  out  and  drove  him 
ignominiously  from  the  field,  upon  wUdi  hs 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  On  April  I 
the  troops  siUlied,  and  swept  into  the  tow 
500  sheep  and  goats  they  had  seen  from  iht 
bastions  grazing  in  the  plain.  Akbar  nor 
pitched  his  camp  within  two  miles  of  the 
ramparts,  to  cut  off  foiagera.  On  April  6 
General  Sale  determined  on  an  nsnanH  on  the 
enemy's  encampment.  The  tnwps  iMied 
from  the  gate  at  dawn,  and  were  received  vith 
a  flanking  fire  from  one  of  the  ports.  This 
was  gallantly  stormed.  The  advanoe  gost^ 
under  Gaptam  Havelock  moved  on,  repeOol 
two  chaiges  of  Akbar*s  splendid  cavalry,  tod 
drove  them  into  the  camp.  The  enemy  ^reiv 
dislodged  from  every  point,  and  portiied  to 
the  river,  with  the  loss  of  their  gujoM,  equipue, 
and  ammunition. 

Kajre,  Affghtm  War;  Anniul  RtgUUr. 

JealdlUL  Sir  Leolinb  (Llewzlltn)  (i 
1623,  </.  1685),  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Onthe 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  retired  to  Wales,  tmi 
later  to  the  Continent,  whence  he  retonw^ 
shortly  before  the  Restoration.  In  1661  ha 
was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  College,  of 
which  society  he  was  a  munificent  beaeftdat. 
In  1664  he  was  engaged  in  reviewing  tha 
maritime  laws,  and  in  1668  was  made  jnoj^frf 
the  Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury.  Inl67B 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  Trestrof 
Nimeguen,  and  next  year  succeeded  Sir  \^il* 
liam  Temple  as  the  English  ambasasdor  at 
the  Hague.  On  his  return  home  he  was  « 
strong  opponent  of  the  Exdusion  Bill,  for 
which  service  he  was  appointed  a  PHt)' 
Councillor  about  the  ^'ear  1680.  Five  yc«n 
later  he  died.  His  Letter*  mid  J'n^tn  vere 
published  in  1724. 


Jenkins's  Ear,  Thb  Stokt  or,  was  or- 
culated  in  1738,  greatly  to  the  pcejndiceof  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  this  time  war  with  ^wio 
was  eagerly  desired  by  the  naticm,  but  oppox^ 
by  the  minister.  Jenkins,  who  was  the  master 
of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  asserted  thst 
his  ship  had  been  boarded  by  a  Spsanh 
guarda  eotta,  and  that,  although  no  proof  ti 
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isnuggliog  had  been  found  on  the  yessel,  one 
of  his  eaiB  had  been  barbarously  torn  off. 
This  ear  he  caziied  about  in  cotton  to  display 
to  his  heaxen.  It  was  said  at  the  tixne  that 
he  had  lost  it  on  another  occasion,  probably 
at  the  pillory.  On  being  asked  by  a  mem- 
ber what  were  his  feelings  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  such  barbarians, 
"  I  reoomniended,"  ue  said,  "  my  soul  to  Ood, 
and  my  cause  to  my  country."  ^*  The  truth 
of  the  story/'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  is  extremely 
doabtfoly  but  the  end  that  was  aimed  at  was 
attained.  The  indignation  of  the  people, 
fiumed  as  it  was  by  the  press  and  by  the 
untiling  efforts  of  all  sections  of  the  opposi- 
tion, became  uncontrollable." 

Stanhope,  Hid.  of  £««. ;  Leckj,  Httt.  <^  Am. 

JtfnkhuuOkt  Amthoxt  {d,  1584),  was  one 
of  the  most  fiunous  trayellers  and  explorers  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1558  he  was  sent  out 
to  Russia  as  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Com- 
pany, and  made  his  way  to  Astrachan,  Persia, 
and  Bokhara,  revisiting  the  last-named  place 
no  less  than  six  times  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  In  1571  he  was  sent  to  the 
Ciar's  court  by  Elizabeth  as  her  accredited 
smfaasiador. 

Jnw&jm    [Chaknsx  Islands.] 

Jewel*  John,  Bishop  of  London  (5. 
Id22,  d.  1671),  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Sefonners  during  the  reign  of 
£dward  VL  Under  Mary,  he  was  com- 
peUod  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany,  but 
returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1669).  He  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  Theological  Conference  at 
Westminster  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
ttnmg  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  a  great  controversialiBt,  and  a 
Tolaminous  writer.  His  great  work,  the  Apo- 
^t  or  Defence  of  the  English  Church  (1562), 
is  mainly  based  on  a  denial  of  the  theory  that 
truth  neoessarily  resides  in  a  numerical  majo- 
rity; it  is  practically  a  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
Protestsnt  bodies  to  be  admitted  to  the  Coun- 
ril  of  Trout,  and  while  denying  that  Roman 
Gstholic  doctrines  have  the  support  of  the 
great  fathers,  is  content  to  rest  all  its  argu- 
ments on  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  This  work  was  translated  into 
English  very  soon  after  its  first  publication, 
and  was  so  generally  esteemed  that  Elizabeth 
gave  orden  for  one  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in 
every  parish  church. 

Jews  in  Sngland.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Jews  in  any  number  in  Eng- 
land must  be  reckoned  among  the  results 
of  the  Korman  Conquest.  Immediately  after 
1066,  many  coming  fnmi  Rouen,  Caen,  and 
other  Korman  cities^  arrived  in  London  in  the 


train  of  the  invaders.  like  the  forests,  the 
Jews  were  declared  in  early  Norman  law  to 
be  the  peculiar  property  (n  the  king,  and 
his  local  representative,  usually  the  constable 
of  the  tower  or  castle  erected  to  signalise  the 
submission  of  a  town  to  Norman  conquerors, 
ruled  over  each  settlement.  The  Jews  were 
subject  to  tallages  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
crown,  and  to  sll  the  feudal  dues  of  tenants- 
in-ohief,  and  the  Norman  kings  claimed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  wealth.  But  they 
enjoyed,  in  early  times,  no  small  securibr  in 
return.  Their  religion  excited  little  hoetinty. 
In  their  special  districts,  known  as  the 
Jewries,  they  were  allowed  to  practise  all 
their  religious  rites,  and  synagogues  with 
schools  attached  to  them  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Standing  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  canon-law  for- 
bidding trade  in  money  did  not  affect  them, 
and  it  was  that  calling  that  most  of  them 
successfully  pursued,  ^eir  general  financial 
skill  was  wiaely  admowledged.  William  II. 
employed  them  to  farm  the  revenues  of 
vacant  eees,  and  at  this  and  later  dates,  great 
barons  and  ecclesiastics  sought  their  services 
as  stewards  of  their  estates.  Many  at  the 
same  time  gained  distinction  as  phvsicians, 
and  in  several  towns,  notably  at  Oxford,  the 
lectures  of  their  rabbis  on  piedicine,  and  other 
sciences,  were  attended  by  Christian  as  well 
as  by  Jewish  scholars. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  the  security 
which  the  Jews  had  previously  enjoyed 
was  rapidly  weakened.  At  the  dose  of  the 
twelfth,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, their  position  was  one  of  growing 
danger.  They  became  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  kings,  who  made  their  wealth  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  and  their  supporters,  robbed  them 
recklessly.  In  1187  Henry  II.  demanded  a 
fourth  of  their  chattels,  and  Richard  I.  de- 
pended largely  on  them  to  meet  his  extravagant 
expenditure.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
however,  a  somewhat  tolerant  policy  was  still 
pursued  toward  them  by  the  government  in 
matters  of  religion.  In  1176  permission  was 
given  them  to  acquire  burial-grounds  outside 
the  towns  where  they  were  setUed.  Richard  I. 
practically  leg^sed  their  own  forms  of  oath 
m  civil  cases.  John  corresponded  with  a 
chief  rabbi  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
people  of  the  towns,  stirred  constantly  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusades  to  a  fanaticiu  hatred 
of  them,  attributed  to  them,  as  heretics,  as 
foreigners,  and  as  capitalists,  their  poverty 
and  misfortunes,  and  subjected  them  to  every 
variety  of  persecution.  In  1144  the  baseless 
charge  was  preferred  against  the  Jews  of  Nor- 
wich of  murdering  a  child  to  use  his  blood  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  this  and  similar 
accusations  were  repeated  later  in  London, 
Gloucester,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lincoln,  and 
elsewhere.    In  1189  riots  took  plaoe  in  eveiy 
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town  where  any  Jews  resided.  The  Jewries 
were  pillaged  and  fired,  and  their  inhabitants 
hnitaUy  murdered.  Restrictions,  too,  were  fre- 
qaently  placed  on  their  financial  dealing.  The 
Assize  of  Arms  forbade  the  Jew  to  take  into  the 
towns  any  weapon  of  war.  In  1194  Richard  I. 
issued  a  decree  placing  their  commercial  trans- 
actions more  thoroughly  under  the  control  of 
the  Ipcal  officers  of  the  crown.  At  the  same 
time  special  itinerant  justices  were  to  enforce 
the  new  law,  and  were  to  form  at  Westminster 
a  special  court,  known  as  the  Jews*  Exchequer 
(JmUeorum  Seaeearmm)f  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits 
in  which  Jews  were  concerned,  and  for  auditing 
the  accounts  of  their  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury.  Tlie  barons  introduced 
into  Magna  Carta  a  clause  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  the  death  of  a  baronial  debtor  to 
distrain  the  property  of  his  survivors,  and  in 
1218  they  were  ordered  for  the  first  time  to 
wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 

The  thirt^nth  century  witnessed  little 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Jews.  The 
first  years  of  John*s  reigpi,  and  of  his 
son*B,  gave  them  brief  respites  from  per- 
secution, and  speciously  extended  their  pri« 
vileges,  but  otnerwise  their  history  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  extortionate  exactions  and 
deeds  of  popular  violence.  John  not  only 
constantly  levied  Ullages  upon  them,  and 
imprisoned  and  tortured  those  unable  to  pay, 
but  he  confiscated  the  property  of  their  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  dismbuted  it  among  his 
supporters.  When  Henry  III.  came  of  age, 
he  followed  his  father's  example,  and  revered 
the  moderate  policy  that  his  justiciars, 
William  Marshau  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  had 
pursued  towards  them.  They  were  made 
renKmsible  for  all  the  extravagances  of  him- 
self and  his  wife's  relatives,  who  bitterly 
hated  them,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without 
a  heavy  exaction,  varying  from  60,000  to 
10,000  marks,  being  made  upon  their  property. 
In  1265  Henry  made  them  over  to  his  brother, 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  as  security  for  a  large 
loan.  And  these  exactions  and  indignities 
were  far  from  being  their  only  difficulties. 
The  Church  now  deliberately  attacked  their 
religion.  The  friars — the  new  preachers  of 
reli^on  in  the  towns — were  filled  with  zeal 
against  Judaism,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained, as  at  Cambridge,  many  synagogues  for 
their  own  habitations.  Simon  de  Montfort 
shared  the  friars'  hostility  to  them,  and  the 
battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  were  followed 
by  revolting  attacks  upon  the  Jews  throughout 
the  country.  In  vain  they  be^ed  permission 
to  leave  England  altogether.  Ae  king  found 
them  too  valuable  to  lose  them  lightly.  His 
refusal  of  their  petition  was  followed  by  a 
harsh  edict  forbidding  them  to  hold  in  future 
any  property  in  land. 

From  Edward  I.*s  connexion  with  the  Jews 
a  similar  story  has  arisen,  but  with  his  reign 
their  mediieval  history  ends.  He  shared  tbe 
antipathy  for  which  his  mother,  Eleanor  of 


Provence,  was  remarkable,  and  the  statote  it 
la  Jeueriif  issued  in  1275,  was  calculated  to 
ruin  them  utterly.  Lending  money  at  intts^^^A 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  every  Jev 
was  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  threepence  or 
fourpence  annualfy.  Persecution  by  people 
and  priests  was  meanwhile  left  nnpumshed, 
and  at  length,  in  1290,  Edward  I.,  exercismg 
some  self-demal,  consented  to  expel  them. 
About  17,000  are  reported  to  have  left  tb^ 
country,  and  the  majority  of  them  appeir  to 
have  sought  rofuge  on  the  coast  of  Fruce 
and  Flanders.  Many,  however,  were  wilfalhr 
wrecked  in  their  passage,  and  perished  at  ks. 
The  grounds  of  their  expulsion  wefe  stated  to 
be  the  blasphemous  character  of  their  reUgiom 
belief,  and  their  oppression  of  the  people  ai 
usurious  money-lenoers.  Their  real  property 
was  naturally  confiscated  by  the  crown. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  after  the  baniih- 
ment  of  1290  no  Jews  came  to  £ng]and  until 
the  later  years  of  Cromwell's  IVotectoratc, 
but  special  investigation  of  the  subject  leaTM 
little  doubt  that  small  numbers  of  them  wen 
present  in  the  country  from  the  fonxteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Throughout  tJiis 
period  the  House  for  Jewish  CanvertB  io 
Ix)ndon  was  seldom  without  some  inmatei. 
In  1594  Boderigo  Lopes,  a  Jewiah  phyadan 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hansped  at  Tybon 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  Chanes  L  bonoved 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  some  d 
their  race  who  came  to  England  from  Amster- 
dam, and  Cromwell  employed  several  Jews  u 
foreign  spies.  It  was  not,  however,  till  16o3 
that  Edward  I.'s  decree  was  pFBcti<»Ily  rs 
pealed.  In  that  year  the  Phitector,  on  hii 
own  responsibility,  in  answer  to  the  petitkn 
of  Manasseh-ben-Israel,a  Dutdi  rabbi,  gxantrd 
permission  to  a  few  Jews  to  settia  o^nlv  in 
this  country.  Much  opposition  was  rsisea  to 
the  order  bv  the  London  menchants,  who  leiRd 
commeroial  rival^,  and  in  1660  a  petitkn 
was  presented  to  Charles  11.  to  reverse  Cron- 
well's  action,  but  it  met  with  no  snocesa  TTte 
king  had  received  loans  from  the  Jewt  ia 
the  days  of  his  exile,  ud  had  already  pled^ 
his  word  to  maintain  them  in  Engkusd. 
The  first  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  descended  from  Spsnidi 
and  Portuguese  famHiee  who  had  taken  rsfnr 
in  Holland,  and  they  were  followed  later  H 
Jews  from  Germany  and  Poland.  Tba 
English  law  at  first  allowed  them  le« 
civil  rights.  By  a  statute  of  James  V* 
reign  the  sacramental  test  was  essential  ts 
naturalisation,  and  the  various  penal  la«*> 
excluding  Catholics  tiom  civil  ana  monioip'i 
office,  and  from  the  legal  professioii,  vw 
applicable  to  them.  Their  public  trari^P 
contravened  a  law  of  Elizabeth  makia^ 
attendance  at  church  compulsory,  bat  tbtir 
various  places  of  worship  m  Lcmdon,  tsK^ 
in  this  and  the  next  century,  were  never  ten* 
ously  menaced.  Their  marriages,  howe^ff. 
were  only  valid  by  courtesy,  and  all  Jff** 
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were  subject  to  the  alien  duties  (a  heavy  tax 
imposed  on  all  goods  exported  by  foreigners), 
from  which,  howeyer,  James  IL  relieyed  them 
for  a  lew  yeaxs. 

In  commeroe  the  English  Jews  rapidly 
gained  a  high  reputation.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  sncoeflsion,  a  Jew  contracted  to  supply 
the  army  with  bread,  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  they  entered  in  the  same  reign  into 
negotiations  with  Grodolphin  for  the  purchase 
of  Brentford  as  an  exclusively  Jewish  settle- 
ment. In  the  succeeding  reig^  several 
attempts  were  made  to  relieve  them  of  their 
various  disabilities.  In  1723  they  were  per- 
mitted to  omit  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  all 
words  obnoxious  to  their  faith,  and  a  little 
later  naturalisation  was  allowed  to  all  who  had 
lived  seven  yearv  in  America,  or  had  engaged 
in  the  flax  or  hemp  trades,  or  who  had  served 
in  the  navy.  Thus  the  principle  of  their  right 
to  naturahsation  was  admitt^.  In  1753  the 
Pelham  ministry  introduced  the  Jews*  Natu- 
ralisation Bill,  extending  the  privilege  but  not 
making  it  universal ;  in  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  it  became  law.  Popular 
fanaticism  and  commercial  jealousy  were,  how- 
ever,  roused  against  it  in  the  country,  and 
predictions  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from 
the  measore  excited  a  very  bitter  agitation 
against  the  Jews.  In  1754  the  government, 
in  obedience  to  the  panic,  moved  the  repeal  of 
the  Act.  A  clause,  however,  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act  of  the  previous  year 
gave    practi<^    legal    validity    to    Jewish 


In  the  present  century  the  disabilities  of 
the  Jews  were  finally  removed,  and  their 
cause  found  strong  supi>ort  in  the  cit^  of 
London.  In  1832  they  were  given  the  rights 
of  freemen  of  the  city,  and  by  Lord  Gunp- 
bell's  Act  of  1835  they  were  enabled  to  take 
the  oath  requisite  for  admission  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff.  In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  granted 
them  the  suffrage.  A  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  all  their  civil  disabilities  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  and 
Home,  0*C6nnell,  and  Macaulay  spoke  strongly 
in  its  favour,  but  after  passing  the  Lower 
House  it  was  thrown  out  dv  the  Lords.  The 
•ame  fate  awaited  the  bill  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions.  In  1846,  however,  by  the 
Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  education 
of  their  chfldren  in  it,  were  legalised.  In  the 
next  year  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  by  the  City  of 
London,  but  the  law  necessitating  an  oath 
which  he  oould  not  conscientiously  take  pre- 
vented his  taking  his  seat.  In  1851  Alderman 
Salomons  was  elected  for  Greenwich,  and  he 
took  his  seat  after  omitting  from  the  oath  the 
words  obnoxious  to  his  faith,  for  which  he 
was  subsequently  fined  £500  in  the  Court  of 
Qne«n*s  fiiench.  Finally,  in  1858,  the  re- 
maining Jewish  disabilities  were  removed  by 
law,  and  the  oath  admitting  members  to  the 


House  of   Commons  so  altered   that  Jews 
might  conscientiously  take  it. 

Tovey,  Anglia  Judaiea  (1738),  with  Hadoz's 
account  of  the  Jewish  Exchequer  in  his  Uiaton 
of  tlu  Emeh$quer  (vol.  i.),  covera  the  medieval 
historj,  of  which  a  good  summary  is  given  in 
Margoliouth's  J§vd§  of  Great  Britain  (1845). 
Picdotto's  Anglo-Jtwitk  8keleh«$  ( 1878)  gives  the 
most  elaborate  information  on  the  subject  from 
the  time  of  Czomwell.  [S.  L.  L.] 

Jeypore.    [Rajpootana.] 

Jhansi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Bundelkhund,  lying  142  miles  south  of  Agra. 
In  1804,  on  the  first  connection  of  the  go- 
vernment with  Bundelkhund,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Gheo  Rao  Bhao,  a  tribu- 
tary  of  the  Peishwa,  and  governor  of  this 
small  territory'.  In  1817,  when  all  rights  of 
the  Peishwa  in  the  province  were  ceded  to 
the  company,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity 
the  territory  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  above-mentioned  ruler.  On  the 
death. of  his  grandson,  who  died  without 
leaving  any  issue  (1835),  the  territory  was 
given  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
family ;  and  when  in  1854  the  last  descendant 
of  Gheo  Rao  Bhao  died  childless,  the 
British  government  declined  to  recognise  his 
adopted  son,  and  annexed  the  province.  The 
Ranee  protested  in  vain  at  the  time ;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857,  she  took 
a  fearful  revenge,  and  put  to  death  every 
European — man,  woman,  and  child — she  could 
seize,  proclaiming  herself  independent.  She 
was  besieged  and  driven  from  Jhansi,  1858, 
and  was  eventually  slain  before  Gwalior  fight- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  like  a  man.  Her  body, 
however,  was  not  found,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  it  must  have  been  carried  away  and 
burnt. 

Kalleaon.  SiU.  of  tko  Indian  JTntimy;  Annual 
BeyiMtn-,  1868. 

JhanffU  Thb  Sibob  of  (1868).  When  the 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  fortress  of 
Jhansi,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  Government, 
was  garrisoned  by  the  12th  Native  Infantry. 
Early  in  Jane  (1857),  the  rebellion  broke  out 
here,  and  the  fort,  together  with  the  treasure 
and  the  magazine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  It  was  not  till  March,  in  the 
next  year,  that  Sir  H.  Rose  was  enabled  to 
advance  to  this  town,  and  establish  his  bat- 
teries round  it.  On  the  30th  the  defences  of 
the  city  and  fort  were  dismantled,  and  the 
guns  BO  far  disabled  that  they  no  longer  kept 
up  a  serious  fire.  The  final  assault  was  made 
April  2,  by  two  columns.  The  town  waa 
quickly  cleared,  and  the  Ranee  fled.  The 
rebels  now  abandoned  their  positions,  and  the 
English  took  possession  of  this  formidable 
fortress  without  further  opposition. 

JldBcLiir  Bhye  was  the  wife  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  on  whose  death  she  assumed  the  re- 
g^cy  of  the  Punjab,  or  rather  shared  it  with 
her  paiamoor,  Lall  Singh.     Her  intrignei 
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broaght  about  the  redaction  of  the  Punjab 
by  Jjorda  Hardinge  and  Dalhousie.  After  a 
•erieB  of  Btranffe  and  romantio  viciisitudea, 
prematurely  old,  well-nigh  blind,  broken  and 
subdued  in  spirit,  she  found  a  resting  place  at 
last  under  the  roof  of  her  son,  in  a  quiet  comer 
of  an  Knglish  casUe,  and  died  in  a  London 
suburb. 

Kaje,  Sqpoy  War. 

Jingoes  'was  a  name  given  during  the 

excitement  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1878  to 

the  party  which  was  in  favour  of  war  with 

Russia.    The  word  sprang  from  a  popular 

song  of  the  period,  the  refrain  of  which  was — 

*'  We  dout  want  to  flght,  hat  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  shipe,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got 
(he  11I01147  too. 

Tlie  word,  however,  was  adopted  in  serious 

political  controversy,  and  used  to  designate 

those  supposed  to  favour  an  aggressive  and 

combatant  foreign  policy. 

Joan,  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
{d.  1385),  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  King 
Edward  I.  On  the  death  of  her  brother, 
without  issue,  she  became  Countess  of  Kent. 
She  was  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
and  secondly  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbur}%  from 
whom  she  was  divorced.  In  1361  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  five  years 
later  gave  birth  to  Bichard  II.  In  1381  she 
was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  insurgents, 
who  took  possession  of  the  Tower,  whither 
she  had  fled  for  refuge,  but  her  life  was  pre- 
served. She  was  rather  favourably  disposed 
to  Wydiffe. 

Joan,  OF  Navarre,  Qubbn  {d.  1437),  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre,  and 
was  married  first  to  John  Y.,  Duke  of 
Britanny,  and  secondly  (1403)  to  Henry  lY., 
by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

Joanna,  Prxxcbs^i  {b.  1321,  <f.  1362),  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  Prince  David  of 
Scotland,  by  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(1328),  and  betrothed  in  Julv  the  same  year. 
On  the  successful  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol, 
the  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  King 
Philip  (1333),  and  whence  they  did  not  return 
to  Scotland  till  1341.  After  her  husband's 
capture  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346),  she  visited 
him  in.  his  captivity  (1348).  On  his  release  in 
1367y  she  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  but 
soon  after,  being  insulted  by  David's  prefer* 
ence  for  his  mistress,  Katherine  Mortimer,  she 
returned  to  Edward  III.'s  court,  and  refused  to 
return  to  her  husband  even  when  her  rival  was 
murdered  in  1360. 

Jooelin    de    BralMlonde    {d.    eirea 

1211)  was  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  prior's 
chaplain,  abbot's  chaplain,  g^est-master,  and 


almoner  in  succession.  He  is  the  author  cf  i 
domestic  chronicle  of  the  abbey  to  whidi  he 
belonged.  This  work  extends  from  the  yec 
1173,  "  when  the  Flemings  were  captured  out- 
side the  town" — ^in  which  year  also  Jooelin  be- 
came a  monk— to  the  year  1202.  WhenJoe^ 
deals  with  public  events  in  this  dmmid.% 
thev  are  chiefly  such  as  had  some  eaanecixsn 
with  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Jocelin's  chronicle  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Kokewode  for  the  Camden  Society  (1840!. 
and  forms  the  text  of  Caxlyle's  Fatt  wi 
Fre§ent, 

John*  KiKO  (b.  Dec  24,  1166,  a.  April  8, 
1199,  d.  Oct.  19,  1216J,  was  the  yoimgnt 
son  of  Henry  II.  ana  Eleanor  of  Aqm- 
taine.  He  was  Henry's  fkvourite  son,  sod 
destined  to  receive  as  his  shaze  of  his 
lather's  empire  the  lordship  of  Irduid. 
But  his  petulant  and  arrogant  beharioir 
to  the  Irish  chiefs  when,  in  llSd,  hi 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  compellsd 
Henry  to  give  up  this  scheme.  Before  lon^ 
John  joined  his  brother  Richard  in  his  last 
revolt  against  his  father,  under  circumatsmt 
of  peculiar  treachery.  Henry's  schemes  to 
win  for  John  a  rich  maniage  had  proTtd  so 
less  unsuccessful  than  his  Irish  ^lan.  Bot 
soon  after  Richard  I.*8  acoessiony  John's  mar- 
riatfe  with  the  heiress  of  the  great  Gknicestfr 
earldom  gave  him  revenue  and  nositioiL 
During  Richard's  absence  on  cruaaae,  John 
joined  the  popular  movement  for  depow 
Longchamp,  ^e  foreign  justiciar,  and,  n 
close  alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  rose  in 
revolt  on  the  news  CKf  Richard's  oaptiritr. 
But  the  administrative  system  was  too  strcmf 
to  be  shaken  by  John's  turbulencei  The 
rising  was  suppressed,  and  its  author  very 
leniently  treated  by  his  brother,  who  did  hs 
best  to  secure  his  succession  in  preference  U 
the  heir  of  his  elder  brother,  Qeoibey.  In 
1 199  John  became  king.  His  reign  marks  tiM 
collapse  of  the  great  power  which  Henry  11- 
had  founded;  but  also  shows  the  bcsno- 
ning  of  the  national  English  state  which 
emerged  from  its  ruins.  The  loss  of  Kcr- 
mandy,  the  quarrel  with  Innocent  IIL»  sixl 
the  struggle  with  the  baronage  which  pro- 
duced Magna  Cartd,  are  the  great  evratR  d 
his  reign.  Philip  Augustus  promptly  de* 
serted  his  old  friend  when  he  oeoame  kxuff. 
and  posed  as  the  champion  of  Axthnr  of 
Britanny,  whom  John  was  generally  believed 
to  have  murdered,  and  as  protector  ol 
the  injured  Count  of  La  Marche,  whose  V- 
trothed  wife,  Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  John  had 
recently  married,  having  divorced  his  fii^ 
wife.  After  a  solemn  trial,  John  was  sd- 
judged  to  have  forfeited  his  French  Mm.  In 
1204  Philip  conquered  Normandy,  Joi^p 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  protect  hn 
dominions.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  m  gtest& 
part  of  the  southern  flefa  which  Eleanor  k»d 
intraght  to  Henry  II.,  were  speedily  asaete^ 
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abo.  Kot  ontQ  it  wu  too  late  did  John 
muke  a  vigorons  effort  to  regain  tbem.  By 
that  time  other  difficnlties  prevented  his 
attempts  being  successfoL  The  Archbishop 
of  Csnterbnry,  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  a 
great  influence  for  good  on  JohiL  His  death, 
in  1205,  was  thus  a  great  loss  in  itself.  But 
the  quurel  of  the  king  and  the  Canterbury 
monks,  and  the  imposition  of  a  papal  nominee 
whom  neither  would  accept,  led  to  John's 
famous  contest  with  Innocent  III. ;  the  inter- 
dict of  1208;  the  deposition  of  1211,  and  the 
abject  tnbmiseion  of  the  king  when  Philip, 
as  executor  of  the  papal  decrees,  was  prepar- 
ing to  iuTsde  Engmnd.  He  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  Pandulf,  the  papal  representa- 
tive, and  consented  to  receive  it  back  as  a  fief 
of  the  papacy.  Hencef  otUl  John  was  Inno- 
cent's ally;  but  his  innumerable  tyrannies  had 
niaed  up  enemies  in  the  nation  against  which 
papal  support  was  of  little  value.  The  death 
of  the  faithful  justiciar,  Fits-Peter,  in  1213, 
broke  up  the  avil  administration.  The  last 
check  on  John's  tmnnj  was  now  removed  ; 
bat  with  unwonted  energy  he  planned  a  great 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Foitou,  in  con- 
jonctiun  with  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of 
Lower  Germany,  who  supported  his  ngphew, 
Otto  IV.,  against  Philip.  The  defeat  of  Otto  at 
Bottvines,  and  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the 
Poitevins,  made  both  schemes  abortive.  The 
refusal  of  the  northern  barons  of  England  to 
to^e  abroad  began  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  Great  Charter.  The  papal  arch- 
bishop, Langton,  took  up  an  unexpectedly 
parotic  attitude.  He  held  up  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  to  the  barons  as  a  good  basis  for 
their  demands.  A  great  meeting  of  the  nobles 
at  Buiy  8t.  Edmunds  declared  itself  against 
the  king.  The  clergy,  the  Londoners,  the 
ministerial  prelates,  in  turn  deserted  tfohn. 
Abandoned  by  all  but  hirelings  and  foreigners, 
he  was  constrained,  in  1215  (June  16),  to 
sign  Magna  Carta.  But  the  support  of 
Innocent  III.  could  still  be  relied  upon. 
I^mgton  was  summoned  to  Rome.  The  rope 
annulled  the  charter.  John,  with  his  merce- 
naries, spread  desolation  throughout  the 
country.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  barons 
bat  to  appeal  to  Philip  of  France.  In  1216, 
the  landing  of  Louis,  the  French  King's  son, 
with  a  French  army,  reduced  John  to  despair. 
His  death  at  Newark  (Oct.  19,  1216)  only 
prevented  his  deposition. 

John  was  one  of  the  worst  of  English 
^ings,  tyrannical,  treacherous,  petulant,  pas- 
fiouate,  infiamous  in  all  his  private  relations, 
carulesB  of  all  his  public  duties.  But  he  was  of 
no  mean  ability ;  and  had  he  possessed  more 
persistent  energy  and  stability  of  purpose,  he 
i&ight  have  reigned  as  successfully  as  his 
father.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  everything  he 
undertook.  The  system  of  government  which 
^eary  II.  had  established  had  survived  the 
&^(r1ect  of  Richard,  hut  broke  up  under  the 
active  tyranny  of  John.    Yet  its  dissolution 


left  the  nation  free  to  work  out  its  own  de- 
velopment. The  loss  of  Normandy  made  the 
baronage  finally  English.  It  was  no  small 
benefit  to  the  nation  that  John's  tyranny 
compelled  barons  and  people,  and,  despite  the 
Pope,  the  better  elements  in  the  Church,  to 
make  common  cause  against  John.  Magna 
Carta  was  the  result  of  the  first  corporate 
action  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  constitution.  Even  the 
submission  to  Rome  helped  on  in  the  next 
generation  the  national  reaction  which  John's 
reign  had  done  so  much  to  stimulate. 

Matthew  Paris,  BUt.  Angl. ;  Panli,  JPn^luchs 
Gtvihichit^i  Stubbe,  Ctrntt,  Hiat.i  Peanou, 
Hitt.  ofEng.i  Lingard.  [T.  F.  T.] 

John.  9th  liord  of  the  Isles,  and  llth 
Earl  of  Ross  (d,  1498),  aided  James  II.  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh  (1460),  for  which  service 
he  was  appointed  a  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
In  1462,  however,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.,  which,  becoming  known 
some  years  later,  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  his 
earldom  of  Ross.  But  John  was  too  powerful 
to  be  offended,  and,  in  1476,  was  created  a 
peer  as  John  de  Isla,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by 
way  of  conciliation. 

TohllBtoily  Archibald,  of  Warriston 
{d.  1661),  was  a  leader  of  the  Covenanters, 
whose  demands  he  is  said  to  have  formulated. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
Peace  of  Berwick  (1639),  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ripon  (1640).  The  following  year  he 
became  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  is  credited 
with  having  suggested  the  Acts  of  Classes  in 
1649.  Having  act^  as  chairman  of  Crom- 
well's Committee  ot  Public  Safety,  he  was 
condemned,  in  1661,  and  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Judge.    [JusTicB.] 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  France,  in  856  was  married  to 
King  Ethelwulf .  She  is  said  to  have  sat  by 
her  husband's  side  on  the  royal  throne,  but 
this  apparently  means  nothing  more  than 
that  ue  was  recognised  as  queen,  a  title 
which  had  belonged  to  no  wife  of  a  West- 
Saxon  king  since  the  days  of  Edburga. 
After  Eth^wulTs  death,  she  married  her 
stepson  Ethelbald  (868),  and  on  his  decease, 
in  860,  she  went  back  to  her  father's  court, 
and  subsequently  took  for  her  third  husband 
Baldwin  (Iron-Arm),  first  Count  of  Flanders. 

JnmibgeSi  Robert  op.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1060  —  62),  was  a  Norman 
who  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1044,  and  at  once 
came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  French 
party.  His  influence  over  the  king  was  very 
great.  "So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  king's 
estimation,  that  if  he  had  said  a  black  crow 
was  a  white  one,  the  king  would  sooner  have 
believed  the  bishop's  word  than  his  own  eyes." 
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And  thiB  influence  was  exerted  to  fill  erery 
office  with  NormanB,  and  destroy  the  national 
party  of  which  Godwin  was  the  head.  The 
Buooeas  of  Rohert*8  scheme  was  seen  in  1050, 
when  Edward  appointed  him  archbishop,  in 
opposition  to  the  Chapter  of  Oanterbory,  who 
had  elected  one  of  their  own  number,  Elfric, 
to  the  post.  The  triumph  of  the  Normans 
seemed  secured  in  1061  by  the  banishment  of 
Godwin  and  his  sons ;  but  in  the  next  year 
they  returned,  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  for  the  time  destroyed  tiie 
influence  of  their  rival  Archbishop  Robert 
was  one  of  the  first  to  flee  befbre  the  storm, 
and,  in  company  with  Uie  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, he  made  his  way  in  a  crazy  fishing- 
boat  to  Normandy.  The  Witenagemot, 
which  met  almost  immediately,  deprived 
Robert  of  his  archbishopric,  and  ouUawed 
him,  and  the  interposition  of  the  Pope  in  his 
favour  was  disregarded.  He  had  to  retire  to 
the  monastery  of  Jumi^ges,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Amglo-^aaon  Chr<m,;  Froemaii,  NwrmtM  Cmu 
qu»9t,  vol.  U. 

Jnmi^es,  William  of  {b.  cirea  1020), 
was  a  Norman  monk,  who  compiled  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy 
from  Rollo  to  the  year  1071.  £Us  work 
has  been  greatly  interpolated  bv  later 
writers ;  but  for  the  (Conquest,  and  the  early 
years  of  William  L's  reign,  William  of 
Jumi^ges  is  a  fairly  good  authority.  The 
earlier  part  of  this  writer's  work  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin.  Onlv  the  first 
seven  books  can  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
William ;  the  eighth,  and  many  interpolations 
on  the  previous  books,  being  due  to  Robert  de 
Monte.  The  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi^gea 
forms  the  ground- work  of  Wace*s  Ze  Boman 
de  Bou. 

This  author  bu  l)een  printed  hi  Daohetne's 
SeriptoTM  UTormoMUB,  aad  in  Migo«'s  Potroloffiff 
Cttrciw  CompUtiu^  toL  cxlix. 

Jung  Bahadur,  Sir  {d,  1877),  the  chief 
minister,  and  virtual  ruler,  of  Nepaul,  brought 
a  large  contingent  to  the  help  oi  the  English 
in  the  rebellion  of  1857,  and  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi  (1858).  Jung  Bahadur  had,  in 
earlier  years,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  MiUa- 
bar  Singh  (1845),  the  chief  minister  of 
Nepaul,  and  after  this  became  one  of  the 
principal  governors  of  the  countiy.  His 
previous  conduct  seems  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  dictated  by  a  wish  to  serve  the  Queen 
of  Nepaul;  but  when  ordered  by  her  to  destroy 
the  heir-apparent  and  his  brother,  Jung 
Bahadur  refused  to  obey,  and  before  long 
succeeded  in  appointing  him  as  ruler  of 
Nepaul  in  the  room  of  the  Maharajah  (1847). 
A  few  years  later  (1850)  Jung  Bahadur  paid 
a  visit  to  England. 

JnniiUiy  Thb  Lbtters  of.  The  first  letter 
bearing  the  signature  of  "  Junius  "  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Public  AdvertUer  for  Nov. 


21,  1768.  But  we  have  the  author*!  ovn 
assurance  that  he  had  been  writing  under  dii- 
ferent  names  for  at  least  two  years  prerioailf. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  Jan.  21,  1*69, 
that  the  regular  series  of  political  attacb 
under  the  title  of  Junius  oommenoed  with 
an  assault  on  the  characters  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  North,  in  a  letter  addieaed 
to  the  former  of  these  two  nobles.  With 
reference  to  the  duke  we  are  told  that  **the 
finances  of  a  nation  sinking  under  its  debts 
have  been  committed  to  a  young  nobleman 
already  ruined  by  play  ;  *'  while  Lord  Noitb 
is  characterised  as  **  an  object  of  derision  to 
his  enemies,  and  of  melancholy  pity  to  hia 
friends."  The  vacillation  and  inoonsisteiKr 
of  the  government  are  pointed  out,  and  hardl? 
any  name  mentioned  escapes  irony  or  abun; 
excepting  that  of  Mr.  GrenviUe.  Hie  inili> 
tary  part  of  this  attack  drew  out  a  reply  f rem 
8ir  William  Draper,  in  which  he  called  upon 
Junius  to  ask  pardon  of  "  Lord  Granby  and  the 
whole  kingdom  for  his  abominable  sosndsl*^ 
Letter  foUoweil  letter  between  the  two  coo- 
batants,  till  on  March  18  Junius  once  more 
turned  his  batteries  directly  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  having  pardoned  a  cer- 
tain Edward  MacQuirk,  who  had  been  fooad 
guilty  of  murder.  This  question  is  made  the 
prelude  to  a  fierce  condemnation  of  the  Duke  s 
whole  conduct  as  regards  the  Wilkes  sod 
Luttrell  question,  hisprivate  morals  and  his 
political  capacity.  The  Primo  Minister  n 
told,  "  There  is  something  which  disttngoishc^ 
you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers  but 
from  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  voa  do 
wrong  by  design,  but  thai  you  should  ner^ 
do  right  by  mistake."  By  the  end  of  Mav 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  incidentally  broajrht 
upon  the  scene  to  share  in  the  Prime  Minister*i 
abuse,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  Black* 
stone  is  directly  attacked  for  his  ivflectiooi 
on  GrenviUe.  Towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember Junius  addressed  his  first  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  inheritor  of  a  nsre 
"  glorious  till  it  was  yonn :  **  and  onre  bmr 
Sir  W.  Draper  came  forward  for  the  defeoc^^ 
On  Dec.  19,  1769,  appeared  the  £unous  ktkr 
to  the  king,  for  whidi  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers were  tried  (1770),  on  which  occaflos 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  **  Guiltj  cf 
pub&shing  only."  The  conduct  of  I^td 
Mansfield  on  this  occasion  laid  him  opa  to 
the  attacks  of  the  anonymous  writer.  In- 
deed, in  the  first  letter  to  this  great  kvycr 
(Nov.,  1770),  Junius  attacks  him  with  pecolar 
bitterness:  "no  learned  man,  even  unoax 
your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  pf^ 
side  in  a  court  of  Common  Law."  In  th^ 
preceding  August  (1770)  Junius  had  h»i 
published  his  first  letter  to  Lord  North, 
and  there  reproached  this  statesman  f^ 
appointlDg  Colonel  Luttrell  AdiutKnt-Genenl 
of  the  army  in  Ireland.  With  the  opeaii^ 
of  1771  foreign  politics  attracted  the  p>«>^' 
Junius,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  year  he  hw 
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OQce  mofe  dnected  his  attentum  to  the  Doke 
of  Gnfton,  who,  sayB  the  author,  "ia  the 
pillow  apon  whidi  I  am  determined  to  rest 
all  mT  resentments.'*  Then  followed  the 
diacoasion  with  Mr.  Home,  (July  to  Aag., 
1771).  later  in  the  same  year  Lord  Bians- 
field  is  again  attacked  for  having  hailed 
John  Eyre,  a  Scotchman,  and  on  Jan.  21, 
1772,  Jonius's  last  letter  appeared  in  proof  of 
his  MKition  that  on  this  occasion  Lord  Mans- 
field had  done  *'that  which  by  law  he  was 
not  warranted  to  do.**  The  same  paper  oon- 
tiiaed  Junins's  appeal  to  Lord  Camden,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  English  nation  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  the  laws  of  his  country/*  lest  it 
**  should  be  said  that  for  some  months  past  he 
hsd  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.*'  This  letter  winds  up  with  the 
woxds  '*I  do  not  scruple  to  affinn  that  in 
my  judgment  he  (Lord  Mansfield)  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangeroos  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty  im 
endesTouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in 
the  temple  of  justice.  I  have  bound  the  yic- 
tim  and  di^gged  him  to  the  altar.'* 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  these 
letters  is  one  which  has  severely  taxed  the 
critical  ingenuity  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Hardly  a  single  prominent  statesman  of  the 
time  who  was  not  himself  directly  attacked  by 
Junius,  has  wanted  champioBS  to  assert  his 
claim  to  their  production.  Lord  George 
Sackville,  Barr6,  Giattan,  Burke,  Lord 
Loughborough^  Gibbon,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
William  Muon,  Lord  Temple^  and  many 
others,  hare  all  had  their  supporters; 
but  none  of  their  pretensions  can  be  con- 
sidered as  valid.  The  weight  of  inferential 
evidence  seems  to  point  towards  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  sod  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  un- 
^^illing  to  be  considered  as  Jusius,  though  he 
never  admitted  the  claim  in  words.  The 
test  of  handwriting  seems  to  tend  in  the  same 
<Hrection.  But,  if  he  be  the  author,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  however  much  this  distinction 
inay  add  to  his  intellectual,  it  takes  away 
from  his  moral  character;  for  he  seems  to 
bave  been  receiving  favours  from  and  living 
on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  those  whom 
he  assailed  most  fiercely.  The  most,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  he  wiis  the  writer  is  that  he  is  the  least 
onUkely  of  the  most  prominent  candidates. 

JuBioi's  LtUtn  have  been  frequently  reDub* 
Uahed.  For  the  controversy  on  their  ant  nor- 
•hip  ■••  Maoanlay.  Bttay  <m  Ifarrm  Hortin^a; 
Stanhope,  BUi,  J/  Xna..  vol.  v.,  appendix; 
BcHton,  JuniuB  mueidaUd  ;  Dilke,  Pai>«ri  of  a 
Orttie;  Leeky.  Bitt  ofEng,  durimg  tU  SiglUmUh 
CmUry,  iiL ;  W.  Kaasey.  HiaL  itf  Gap.  lil.. 
▼oil. 

Jury,  Trb,  in  modem  English  juridical 
psage,  IS  a  body  of  laymen,  generally  twelve 
in  number,  chosen  by  lot  to  ascertain,  with  the 
awistanoe  and  guidance  of  the  judge,  questions 
of  &ct  only,  proved  before  them  by  evidence. 


The^  are  bound  by  oath  (hence  their  name) 
to  discharge  their  duties  properly.  Unanimity 
is  generally  required  of  them.  «furies  are  used 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  In  the 
former  the  Grand  Jury  presents  offenders 
against  whom  there  is  a  primd  fade  case,  to 
be  tried  before  the  judge  and  the  Fetty  Jury, 
In  the  latter  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  Special  Jury  and  the  Common  Jury^  the 
property  qualification  of  the  speoial  juror 
being  higher.  There  is  also  a  Coroner*e  Jury, 
on  whose  finding  persons  may  be  brought  to 
trial  at  the  assizes. 

Of  the  origin  of  juries  every  conceivable 
theory  has  been  held.  It  was  once  almost  an 
article  of  constitutional  faith  that  they  were  in- 
vented by  King  Alfred,  Welsh  antiquaries  add- 
ing at  the  suggestion  of  Asser,  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  the  system  in  Wales. 
Many  have  stoutly  maintained  the  exclu- 
sively English  origin  of  this  typical  English 
institution.  Northern  archnologists  have 
ai'gued  that  it  was  brought  ready-made  by 
the  Danes  to  England;  others  that  it  came 
over  with  William  Uie  Conqueror.  The 
Canon  law,  the  Roman  law,  the  customs  of 
the  early  Slavs  copied  by  their  Saxon  neigh- 
bours, have  also  had  the  jury  lathered  upon 
them.  Even  wilder  is  the  hypothesis  of  their 
Eastern  origin  and  introduction  into  Europe 
by  tiie  Cruaaders.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  jury  is  a  specialised  development  under 
favourable  conditions  of  a  tendency  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  if  not  to  many  other 
A]7an  tribes  as  well.  In  its  modem  form  it 
is  hardly  older  than  the  reigpi  of  Henry  II., 
and  in  many  important  features  not  so 
old  as  that.  But  in  its  broader  aspect 'the 
jury  simply  carries  on  the  popular  judicial 
courts  of  the  old  German  polity.  It  is  the 
latest  survival  of  tiie  time  when  the  law 
courts  were  the  courts  of  the  people,  when 
the  mass  of  the  suitors  were  judges,  witiieases, 
and  jurors  in  one.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  the  twelve  assessors  of  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  shire  and  hundred-moot  (the 
raehitnburgij  or  teahini^  of  the  Franks),  or  the 
twelve  compur^tors  whose  testimony,  added 
to  that  of  their  principal,  was  regarded  as 
conclusive,  or  the  sworn  witnesses  who  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  common  fame,  can  be 
regarded  as  prog^enitors  of  the  jury  system ; 
in  strictness  they  were  not.  They  shared 
with  the  jury  a  common  representative  cha- 
racter. Like  them  they  were  bound  by  oath, 
and  were  commonly  of  the  sacred  number  of 
twelve.  But  the  specific  function  of  judging 
on  matters  of  fact  was  not  yet  differentuited 
from  the  other  elements  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Only  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Ethelred  II. 
— which  refers  to  a  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  in  the  shire-moot,  who  take  oath  to 
accuse  no  man  falsely — do  we  find  any  real 
analogy  to  the  later  jury ;  and  this  remark- 
able anticipation  of  the  **  jury  of  present- 
ment" stands  so  much  by  itself  that  it  is 
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unsafe  to  genendtse  from  such  scanty  data. 
Thus  we  can  find  no  real  juries  among  the 
•Rngl^ah  before  the  Conquest.  Still  less  can 
the  analogous  Namd  of  Sweden,  or  the  other 
Scandinavian  tribunals  of  the  same  sort,  be 
regarded  as  parents  of  an  institution  which 
has  only  collateral  afifinity  to  them.  But 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  system 
of  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors,  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  courts,  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  invaders.  This  system 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  by  the  Carolingian  emperors. 
The  Frankish  Capitularies  contain  numerous 
instructions  to  the  royal  Missi  to  inquire 
into  various  fiscal  and  judicial  rights  of 
the  crown,  by  the  oath  of  the  trustworthy 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  evidence 
was  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
witness  of  the  community,  which  in  early 
times  was  the  ultimate  evidence  of  rights. 
This  system  survived  the  fall  of  the  Carolings, 
and  was  still  frequentlv  used,  both  in  France 
generally  and  Normandy  in  ptarticular,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  There  was  every 
reason  why  William  I.  and  his  ministers 
should  introduce  this  practice  into  England. 
Anxious  to  rule  according  to  ancient  prece- 
dent, and  ignorant  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
country,  these  Inquintionea  were  of  unique 
value  in  giving  them  trustworthy  information. 
The  immense  mass  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
collected  in  the  Domesday  Survey  was  obtained 
by  inquests  of  the  royal  officials  before  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  courts.  It  was  a 
slight  step  in  advance  to  allow  the  means  so 
useful  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  crown 
to  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Both  for  royal  and  private  purposes, 
mostly  for  fiscal,  but  also  for  judicial  objects, 
Henry  I.  developed  the  system  still  further. 
But  it  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  to  the  system 
a  political  and  judicial  importance  it  never  had 
before.  He  made  it  part  of  the  ordinary 
judicial  machinery.  He  applied  it  to  all  sorts 
of  civil  and  criminal  suits.  So  far  as  great 
institutions  can  be  the  work  of  individaals, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  English  system  of 
trial  by  jury. 

The  donquest  had  made  trial  by  battle  the 
ordinary  means  of  settling  disputes  about 
freeholds.  Henry  II.,  in  the  Great  Assuse, 
gave  suitors,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  the 
inquest.  A  jury  of  twelve  knights  of  the 
county,  chosen  by  four  knights  electors,  wero 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  appear  beforo  the 
king  or  his  judges  to  give  evidence.  Again, 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  enjoined  oases 
of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure  to  be 
settled  by  the  recognition  by  twelve  sworn  men ; 
and  the  three  assizes  of  Mort  d' Anceeter,  Novel 
Disseisin,  and  Darrein  Presentment,  were 
accomplished  by  the  same  means.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  precedents  of  the  law  of  Ethelred, 
of  the  juratores  of  the  shire  mentioned  in 
.Henry  I/s  Pipe  BfoU,  and  of  the  criminal  jury 


of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ConatitutioBB  d 
Clarendon,  wero  developed  into  the  system  of 
trial  prescribed  by  the  assises  of  Claiendu 
and  Northampton.  By  the  former  meBfare. 
inquiry  was  oidered  to  be  made  through  every 
shue  and  hundred  by  twelve  lawful  men  \i 
each  hundred,  and  four  of  each  township, 
upon  oath,  for  all  suspected  criminals.  \^lisi 
the  royal  justices  came  round  on  their  j<»r> 
neys,  tiie  above-mentioned  iury  was  to  piacnt 
the  suspected  offenders  to  them  in  the  county 
court,  where  they  wero  to  be  tried  by  the 
ordeal.  But  the  development  of  jondiol 
science  led,  first,  to  the  minimising  of  tLe 
ordeal,  so  that  the  presentment  be^me  the 
important  thing,  and,  next,  to  its  abolitioii 
by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215.  Even 
before  this,  an  alternative  to  the  ordeal  vis 
sometimes  found  in  a  second  jury,  empaneled 
to  investigate  further  the  truth  of  the  pre^ 
sentment.  After  1215  this  became  the 
universal  method  of  procedure.  The  GT»i 
Jury  presented  criminals.  The  trial,  strictly 
speaking,  was  beforo  the  Pettff  /toy,  u  thi» 
second  jury  was  soon  called.  This  if  atill 
the  case,  though  the  establishment  of 
daborate  magisterial  investigations  lua 
tended  to  reverse  the  original  importance  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Juries  thus  established  were  almost  peculiar 
to  England.  The  FrankiBh  inquest  wu 
never  developed  to  further  conaequenoee  in  i*^ 
own  home.  The  imperfect  juries  of  tb« 
mediaeval  Continent  were  almost  entirelT  tbe 
result  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  English  juries. 
The  modem  Continental  jury  is  avovedly 
borrowed.  Thus,  Professor  Freeman  cu 
claim  with  reason  that  the  jniy  is  a  natiTe 
English  growth,  despite  its  filial  relation  to 
the  Frankish  inquest. 

The  juries  of  the  tiiiiieenth  oentniy  differed 
in  many  important  respects  from  moden 
juries.  They  were  still  largelv  witneavM. 
The  jury  of  the  Grand  Assise,  for  exun])!^, 
were  chosen  from  those  practially  oogainat 
of  tiio  facts  of  the  particular  case.  £>w 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  snmokoii 
only  witnesses  as  jurors,  it  vrns  long  Wiit 
the  advancement  of  juridical  acienoe  limited 
their  functions  to  deciding  on  evidence  bill 
before  them.  It  was  long  before  tbe  j^ 
was  free  from  judicial  censure  if  their  verdk: 
was  disliked  by  the  judge.  Not  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688  could  the  jury  is  • 
political  case  be  said  to  have  acquired  ^ 
freedom.  Not  beforo  Fox's  libel  Act  di^ 
they  acquire  real  power  of  deciding  on  ^ 
whole  facts  of  one  important  branch  of  tri*^^ 

Tbe  political  importance  of  trial  by  juit  tf 
very  considerable  in  English  history.  Tboo^ 
a  mere  administrative  expedient  in  its  origii^ 
the  ftot  that  the  county  jury  was  a  spttfi- 
atio  representation  of  the  shire  oommomtf .  ^ 
lected  to  treat  with  the  king  or  his  lep^mA 
ative,  was  a  step  of  the  greatest  impartvKi' 
in   the   development  of   our  representstirff 
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institutioiis.    [Pajuliament.]    The  great  prin- 

dp]e  of   trial  by   peeini   was  embodied  in 

Magna  Garta;    and,  before  long,  tibe   jury 

syitem  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 

afegoard  agamst  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 

the  greatest  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial,  and  of 

the  persozial  liberty  of  the  subject.    A  renal 

or  time-eerving    iadge — dependent  for   his 

position   on    royal    fkrour— ooold    only    be 

checked  by  some  such  means.     In  poHtical 

tnals,  eren  of  the  last  century,  without  trial 

by  jury  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  an 

enemy,  of  the  government.     Even  now  that 

the  impartiality  of  the  judges  is  thoroughly 

established,  the  jury  system,  though  shorn  of 

its  original  importance,  and  limited  in  its 

operation  by  the  tendencies  of  legal  reform,  still 

keeps  its  own  function  in  our  judicial  system. 

Stabbfl,  CiHut.  nut. ;  Ffeeman*  Norma/H  Con- 
qiud,  Tol.  T. ;  Fa1giET«»  English  CcmmonweaUk. 
The  anbjeet  is  treated  more  fully  in  ForsTtb, 
Higl.  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  Blener,  Da$  Xnglttehe 
Qotekmofiiengori^M,  Dr.  H.  Bmnner.  in  his 
treatiae  Uebor  dU  BwUUkMng  dor  aohvewrgoriekU, 
gi-ves  a  rery  full  and  complete  view  of  liie  aab- 
jeot,  and  demonatratea  rerj  olearlj  the  rdation 
of  the  jury  to  the  Frazikiah  Iniuintio. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

JuBtieaf  or  Judge.  In  the  old  English 
popalar  courts,  the  whole  body  of  suitors 
acted  as  judges.  The  sheriff,  or  hundreds- 
ealdor,  was  simply  their  chairman,  or  mode- 
rator; and  the  judicial  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  were  the  assessors  of  the  sheriff.  The 
feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  landrica,  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  king,  invested  lonls  of 
eoken  and  monarchs  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  later  judge.  But  the  real  differ- 
entiation of  the  office  of  judge  took  place 
■ubsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
'vsi!  doe  to  the  development  of  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  the  increasing  specialisation  of 
the  whole  system  of  government,  the  organi- 
Bation  on  an  extended  basis  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  and  its  connection  with  the  head- 
Iffis  popular  judicature,  through  the  jury,  by 
the  Noiman  and  Angevin  kings.  These  cir- 
cuoistances  necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
large  judicial  staff,  which,  if  not  strictly  con- 
fined, i^er  the  precedents  of  later  times,  to 
its  juridical  business,  and  if  equally  em- 
ployed by  the  king  on  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive duties,  was  sufficiently  occupied  with 
^figal  work  to  obtain  from  it  its  most  com- 
mon appellation.  During  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  word  Juttitia  began  to  be  used  in 
s  senile  which  included  the  persons  charged 
^th  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  abstract  principles  on  which 
the  law  was  based.  The  justice,  or  pdge, 
^ived  his  name  from  the  justice  which  he 
declared.  The  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the 
^^€«Jr  speak  of  the  sherifh  as  justices; 
^hn  of  Salisbury  gives  them  the  same  title,  and 

the  Asnze  of  Clarendon  couples  them  with  the 
JlMticfis  in  the  stricter  sense.    But  it  is  pos- 

tthle  that  this  title  belonged  specially  to  the 


sheriffs  as  transacting  special  business  under 
the  king*8  writ.  In  Henry  I.'s  Charter  and 
Laws,  and  in  some  other  instances,  the  term 
seems  to  include  all  landlords  possessing 
courts  of  their  own,  or  all  suitors  qualified 
to  act  as  judioes  in  the  shire  moot.  But 
the  title  became  gradually  further  limited, 
until  it  was  ultimately  used  to  indicate  (1)  the 
president,  or  chief  officer  of  the  Curia  Hegis, 
(2)  all  the  members  of  the  same  court. 

The  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and  An- 
gevin kings  was  styled  the  justitia,  or  some- 
times the  ju9titiariu4,  or  capitaliSf  or  tummus 
juttitia.  His  office,  obscure  in  origin,  and 
perhaps  developed  from  the  Norman  sene- 
Bf-hal^p  through  the  regents  of  William  I., 
during  his  absences  on  the  Continent,  ac- 
quired great  importance  under  Banulf  Flam- 
bard,  who  assumed  the  name,  if  not  the  func- 
tions, of  the  later  justiciar.  Under  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  minister  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  practical  founder  of  his 
administrative  system,  both  the  name  and 
functions  of  the  office  became  more  strictly 
defined.  Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  a  long  and  scarcely  interrupted 
series  of  chief  justiciars  acted  as  permanent 
prime  ministers,  as  representatives  of  the 
monarch  in  all  relations  of  state,  as  regents 
during  the  king*s  absence,  as  royal  deputies 
even   in  his  presence,  as  presidents  of  the 

i'udidal  system  which  centred  in  the  Curia 
legis,  and  as  presidents  of  the  fiscal  svstem 
which  centred  in  the  exchequer.  A  smiilar 
need  produced  analogous  offices  in  half  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Aiagon  and  Naples 
the  correspondence  extended  even  to  the  name 
of  Justitia.  So  long  as  the  feudal  spirit  re- 
mained strong,  the  holders  of  the  office  were 
bishops,  unable  to  found  a  legal  family ;  but  the 
triumph  of  Henrv  II.  over  the  feudal  sepa- 
ratists rendered  it  safe  to  appoint  baronial 
-justiciars.  The  development  of  the  power  of 
the  chancellor,  the  break-up  of  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  the  Angevins  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  constitution  in  which  a  per- 
manent prime  minister  found  no  place,  led  to 
a  gradual  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
justiciar  during  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
political  functions  gradually  disappeared, 
while  the  increasing  specialisation  of  our  legal 
system  gate  to  his  functions  as  president  of 
the  chief  court  of  justice  a  new  importance. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  the  last  great  political 
justiciar.  His  successor,  Stephen  Segrave, 
was  simply  a  good  lawyer.  He  began  the 
process  of  change  which  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  Capitalis  Jus- 
titia  of  Henry  II.  becomes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Edward  I. 

The  title  of  justice  was,  however,  never 
confined  to  the  justiciar.  Even  during  the 
administration  of  Roger  of  Salisbury,  the 
title  is  frequently  conferred  on  other  members 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  In  the  Diatogiu  de  SeoC' 
cario  it  is  their  official  designation,  although 
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the  Kune  individuals  sat  in  the  Exchequer 
with  the  title  of  borons.     Henry  II.  made  his 
grand&ther's  system  of  judicial  visitations  a 
permanent  part  of  the  legal  system  of  the 
country.    As  representatives  of  the  sovereign, 
the  Justices  of  the  Curia  Begis  systematiciUly 
perambulated  the  country  and  tried  the  of- 
fenders presented    to    them    by    the  grand 
juries  elected  by  the  shire-moot,  held   in- 
quiries into  freehold  suits  under  the  Grand 
Assize,  transacted  proceedings  under  the  three 
assizes  of  Mort  D'Anceeter,  Darrein  Present- 
ment, and  Novel  Disseisin,  besides  acting  as 
fiscal  and  executive    officers  of  the  crown. 
But  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  justice  gradu- 
ally became  more  important.    In   1178  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench  was  cut  off  from  the 
Curia  Begis  in  its  larger   aspect,  and  the 
clause  of  Magna  Carta  that  Common  Pleas 
should  no  longer  follow  the  crown,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place,  led  to  the  further 
differentiation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  eat  constantly  at  Westminster,  from 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  now  entirely  de- 
voted to  judicial  business.    Meanwhile  the 
old  financial  system  which  had  centred  in  the 
Exchequer  became  obsolete,  and  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  deprived  of  mest  of  their 
fiscal    business,    became    almost    as    much 
simple  judges  as  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench    or    Common    Fleas.       The    process 
of  differentiation  had  already  gone  so  far 
that  each  of  the  three  courts  Iwd  a  separ- 
ate staff  of  officials.     As  has  been  shown, 
the  Justiciar  became  Chief  Justice,  and,  as  he 
retained  a  special    relation    to    the    King's 
Bench,  a  similar  official  of  less  dignity  pr^ 
sided  over  the  Common  Pleas.    Meanwhile 
Edward    I.    defined   and    completed    what 
Henry  II.  had    established.      The  Justices 
Itinerant  of  Henry  II.  became  the  Justices 
of  Assize  of  Edwurd  I.     The  various  com- 
missions under    which    they   sat   at  West- 
minster or  went  on  circuits,  were  systematised 
and  enlarged.     Instead  of  the  separate  Iters 
for  different  purposes,  the  justices  were  sent 
out  at  regular  intervals  on  a  fivefold  mission 
—-as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, of  Gaol  Delivery,  of  Assize,  and  of 
Nisi  Priiu.     Their  functions  and  positions 
were  hardly  changed  until  recent  legislation 
consolidated    the    three    courts,  and    super- 
seded by  justices    the    Barons   of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   The  title  of  Justice  is  given  by 
recent  Judicature  Acts  to  all  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    In  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, into  which  the  three  old  courts  have 
been  merged,  they  are  called  Mr.  Justice,  and 
their  head  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, the  titles  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  having  been  abo- 
lished.   In  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  judges 
are  styled  Lord  Justice,    llie  title  ox  Lord 
Justice  had  in  previous  times  been  often  given 
to  persons  invested  with  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial commissions,  such  as,  for  example,  the 


govemmrait  of  Ireland  during  the  abaoice  or 
vacancy  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  or  the  com* 
missions  of  regency  that  sometimes  gowend 
the  country  during  the  absences  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  on  tbe 
Continent.  Besides  the  justices  of  the  Ed;- 
lish  courts,  there  were  special  justices  f^r 
Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  aisukr 
Palatine  jurisdictions. 

In  IV  lower  sphere  the  title  of  justice  hai 
long  been  given  to  the  inferior  magistntes  d 
the  first  instance.  The  "  custodes  pads,"  <? 
*'  conservatores  pads,"  which  it  became  osoal 
for  the  Idng  to  nominate  during  the  thirteenth 
century  (e.y.,  Henry  JII.'s  writ  in  1233,  a»d 
Edward  I.'s  statute  of  Winchester),  nc&y*^ 
by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.,  both  power  to  trr 
felonies,  and  the  more  honourable  designatiufi 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  "  The  whole  Chii^ 
tian  world  hath  not  the  like  office  as  jastkt 
of  the  peace,  if  duly  executed,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  and  despite  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  lay  tribunals,  diaTo 
from  a  limited  class,  the  sj'stem  still  remam 
except  in  a  few  populous  places  where  stipes- 
diary  magistrates  with  legal  training  faa>-« 
been  appointed.  The  Justices  of  the  PeiUY 
are  appoimted  bjf  a  q>ecial  commisBon  oiuit^r 
the  great  seal  to  keep  the  peace  within  tbe 
limits  of  the  county  in  which  they  an  ap- 
pointed  to  act.  The  property  qoalificatk* 
lor  the  office  is  £100  a  year  in  land.  They 
exercise  jurisdiction  either  individually,  it 
in  petty  sessions  of  the  justicoi  of  a  limited 
district,  or  in  quarter  sessions  of  the  jwsikm 
of  the  whole  county.  The  latter  body  etiii 
combines  with  its  judicial  work  administxativr 
and  fiscal  business  in  a  way  that  zecslktbs 
justices  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Stabte.  CoHMt.  Hid. ;  Qneiat,  K«rMtt««fff«it ; 
Oampbell,  Lwn  oftk§  Ch^Jutticn;  7<w,  J«^ 
^Eng.;  Beeve,  Hut.  o/ikaliah  Lme;  Sterna, 
H%tt.of  Criminal  Law ;  Haydn's  Book  tfDifiuhm 
gives  a  list  of  the  Chief  Jastices :  Bon's  Jw'm^ 
<iftk0  Pwee  is  an  anthoritative  manwl  en  tU 
many  fonotions  of  thatofBoe.        [X.  F.  T.] 

Justus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (624— 
627),  was  one  of  the  monks  who  were  sent  by 
Gregory,  in  601,,  to  join  the  mission  at  Oaziter- 
bury.  In  604  he  was  made  Biahop  of  Ro> 
Chester.  On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  feuing 
persecution,  he  fled  to  France,  but  soon  f^- 
turned  and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  ne- 
In  624,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Otnlerbiin 
in  succesffion  to  Mellitus.  The  gT«at  erent  d 
his  short  occupancy  of  tiiis  see  was  the  esXeo- 
sion  of  the  Kentish  mission  to  Korthumlm 
Bade,  Bedooiaatieal  HitL 

Jutes,  Thb.  There  are  ihne  qiieBtioi9 
of  interest  connected  with  this  tribe,  vhick 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  tK.' 
first  people  of  Teutonic  blood  to  settle  in 
Britain  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rooua 
legions,  viz.,  the  date  of  their  arrival,  tbr 
place  of  their  origin,  and  the  place  of  tbeir 
settlement     The  year  most  usually 
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m»  that  in  which  they  camOk  to  onr  shores  is 
tJbe  one  giren  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  (449 — 450) ;  both 
of   these  authorities  probably  basing   their 
compntation  upon  the  words  of  Bede,  Sitt. 
EccUm.^  i.    15.      According  to  Gildais,  this 
event  most  have  happened  after  iEtins  had 
yyeeit  consul  for  the  third  time,  that  is,  after 
446 :    and  Nennios,  too,  in  a  Tery  corrupt 
pawge,  seems  to  imjJy  that  it  took  place  in 
449.      But,  while   accepting  this  date,  we 
most  not  forg«;t  that  there  are  grounds  for 
assigning  the  first  landing  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  to  a  period  much  nearer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.    The  next  question  that 
arises  is,  as  to  the  original  seat  and  the  race  of 
these  Jutish  invaders.    And  here  it  is  note- 
worthy that  neither  Gildas  nor  Kennius  seems 
to  know  them  as  Jutes ;  with  the  former  they 
are  ^* Saxons,"  with  the  latter  "exiles  fnnn 
Gennanv  "  and  **  Saxons.*'    Bede  appears  to 
speak  of  them  vaguely  as  being  of  "  the  race 
of  the  Angles  or  Saxons,*'  then  as  "  Saxons,*' 
and  lastly  as  **  Jutes."    He  also  tells  us  that 
these  Jutes  originally  came  from  the  north  of 
that  **connfarv  which  is  called  Anjulus,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  unoccupied 
from  tiiat  time  to  our  day."    This  passage 
has  generally  been  interpreted  as   locating 
the  Jutes  in  Jutland,  whidi  may  still  preserve 
the  old  root  in  its  modem  name.    Lustly,  we 
have  to  consider  the  area  of  the  Jutish  settle- 
ments i&  Britain.    This  we  are  enabled  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  Bede,  who  speaks  of  their  having 
occupied  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part 
of  the  West-Saxon  mainland  opposite.    To 
this  statement  we  may  add  Nennius*s  declara- 
tion that  Hengest's  son  and  nephew,  Octha 
and  Urisa,  held  much  territory  beyond  the 
Frisian  Stai  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Picts. 
This  legend  may  perhaps  point  to  a  Jutish 
colonisation  of  some  part  of  S.  or  S.W.  Scot- 
^d.    [The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Kent 
^  be  found  under  the  articles  Hekgbbt, 
CoRSA,  English  CoNaussT,  and  Kent.] 

Ga^as,  HufoHo,  SS  :  Nenniua,  flictoria  Brtto- 
»«m.  ^  36,  88,  &c. ;  Bede,  Eialoritx  EeeUnatiiea, 

(t.  a.  a.] 

Yqzoii,  William    (b,    1582,    d.    1663), 

•Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    was    bom    at 

vhicheeter,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 

W  School  and  St.  John's  Ck)Uege,  Oxford. 

He  succeeded  Laud,  in  1621,  as  Master  of 

»t.  JoWs.     In   1632  he  became  also,  by 

jAad'B  recommendation.  Clerk  of  the  King's 

2<^t,  and,  in    ^e  following   year.  Dean 

wthe  CVmpel  Royal,  Bishop    of  Hereford, 

*^«  by  his  translation   before   being   con- 

j^crated  to  the  former  see,  Bishop  of  London. 

\l^^^  Mme  influpnce  he  was  appointed,  in 

1635,  Urd  High  Treasurer,  which  ofBce  he 

Jj'W  till  1641.    When  the  king  soughtad>'ice 

w'im  wxeml  of  the  bishops  whether  to  con- 

•^t  to  the  bill  for  Strafford's  attainder  or  not, 

♦"aoQ  honestly  advised  him  that  he  ought 


not  to  consent  if  he  were  not  personally 
satisfied  of  Strafford's  guilt.  Again,  in  1648, 
he  advised  the  king  on  the  questions  of  con- 
science which  arose  with  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  in  the  foUowmg 
January  attended  the  king  during  his  iaaL 
During  the  Commonwealth  the  bishop  lived 
in  retireihont  in  Gloucestershire,  occupied  in 
study  and  hunting.  At  the  Restoration,  hifl 
attendance  on  the  king's  last  moments  marked 
him  out  for  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  (Sept.,  1660).  But  his  age  and 
his  health  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
important  part  either  in  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference or  in  the  memorable  meeting  of  Con- 
vocation which  followed. 

Hook,  Livtt  of  fh$  Ardtbuhopt  of  CanttrJiury, 
tad  series,  toL  tL 


Kafllr  Wan.  Thb,  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Boers  and  the  Kaffirs  during 
the  Dutch  tenure  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  these  wars  occasionally  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence.    In  181 1,  a  re-settle- 
ment of  the  frontier  led  to  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  colonial  forces   under  Colonel 
Graham,  and  the  Kaffirs,  who,  although  they 
at  first  gained  a  victory  at  the  White  Biver, 
were    luterwards    completely   defeated.    In 
1818  another  war  broke  out,  owing  to  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
the  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  assisted 
one  of  the  chiefs  with  3,000  men  in  a  private 
quarrel.    The   result  was  that  the  Kaffirs, 
under   a  chief    named    Makanna,    attackea 
Graham's  Town,  and  were  only  repulsed  ^ter 
great  slaughter  had  teken  P^ce  ^^  J^*^"^?n 
After  some  further  hostilities  in  1829,  10,000 
Kaffirs  invaded  the  colony,  in  1836,  ^^^^ 
chief  named  Xoco,  and  devastated  ^^e  eastex^ 
province.      The    British    ^P^'n^^f -SS^ 
benjamin  Durban  and  Sir  Ha"T^  P"f,^^'t!S  a 
sequently  invaded  Kaffirland,  andexacted  » 

severe  retribution  from  the  agf^^^f^^d 
consequence  of  this  coUision    it  was^ 

necessary  to  reverse  ^^\'P^'f^^^^^n 
and  ext™ation  which  W  b.tt^^^^    ^^^ 

employed.  In  1846,  *^^^®^®T»/^  ^f  the 
b«&e   out    o^^8^,*S.e^^HlSv  Suasion 

of  Kaffii'land  loiioweu,  »"  ^  there  wan  a 

shed  on  both  ride.  J"  .^jf^^.-'^o  *„"  cWefly 
further  renewal  of  ^f  ^^f^i,"C^,  whoi 
to  the  conduct  o\.*™  ^IT^-avs  been  such 
treatment  of  the  ^^'^^^^^''t^Ja<yn  and 
a.  to  cause  them  to  look  ^tn       p         ^^ 

^•rl"in.^irw«mX»crUoolony.  and 

KJ^  w'^n'^^^n.ted  with  Cape  Colony^^ 

'    , T,„-   SiEOB  OF  (1&;  :>,  occi"^ 
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1868,  Sir  Hugh  Eose  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Ealpy  from  the  north.  On  the  20th 
the  rehel  army  made  a  spirited  sally,  but 
were  driven  back.  On  the  22nd,  being  be- 
tween a  double  fire,  they  again  attacked  Sir 
Hugh's  force,  and  were  only  beaten  back 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  suffering  very 
heavily  under  the  charges  of  cavalrv  and  the 
guns  of  the  horse  artillery.  All  that  ni^ht 
Kalpy  was  cannonaded,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  troops  advanced 
to  assault  the  town  in  two  oolumna.  But 
they  encountered  no  resistance,  for  the  enemy 
had  fled,  and  the  whole  rebel  arsenal,  indud- 
iDg  fifty  guns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Malleson,  India*  Mutinv:  Annual  RmntUr, 
185a 

Xalnnga,  Thb  Sibqb  op  (Oct.,  1814). 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Goorkha  War, 
in  1814,  General  Gillespie  advanced  into  the 
Dhoon  valley,  and  commg  upon  the  fortified 
position  of  Kalunga,  summoned  the  Qoorkha 
chief,  Bulbuddur  Sing,  to  surrender.  The 
Goorkha  refused,  and  Gillespie  determined  to 
carry  the  fort  by  assault.  His  men  were 
staggered  by  the  murderous  fire  directed  on 
them  as  they  advanced  up  to  the  wicket, 
when  the  general,  irritated  by  the  repulse, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  com- 
panies of  Europeans,  and  rushed  up  to  the 
gate,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  as  he  was 
waving  his  hat  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  A 
i^treat  was  immediately  sounded;  but  not 
before  twenty  officers  ana  240  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  A  month  was  lost  in  waiting 
for  heavy  ordnance  from  Delhi.  On  Nov.  27 
the  broach  was  reported  practicable,  and  a 
second  unsuccessful  assault  was  made,  with  a 
loss  of  680  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
mortars  were  now  brought  into  play,  and, 
after  three  days'  incessant  shelling,  the  Goor- 
khas  sallied  forth  and  escaped.  [Gookkha 
Wak.] 

Kandy  Wars,  Thb.  Whilst  Ceylon 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Butch,  the  Kandyan  territories  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  had  remained  unoonquered,  al- 
though a  kind  of  desultory  warfare  between 
the  natives  and  the  Europeans  was  kept  up. 
In  1799  and  1800  Mr.  North,  the  governor  of 
Ceylon,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  of 
Kandy  to  put  himself  under  British  protec- 
tion. These  negotiations,  however,  failed ; 
and,  in  1803,  Mr.  North  having  received  an 
Hccession  of  power  by  the  sci>aration  of  the 
government  of  Ceylon  from  that  of  Madras, 
at  once  invaded  the  Kandyan  territories,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  3,000  men. 


,,  The  Sibgb  of  (1855).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  Colonel 
Fenwick  Williams  was  sent  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
to  organise  the  Turkish  army  against  the 
Russian  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Russians  under  Mouravieff,  he  hastened  to 


Kars,  which  he  provisioned  for  four  montbs, 
and  prepared  to  defend  to  the  lart.  Buth- 
works  were  erected  wherever  they  Beemed  U 
be  required.    Mouravieff  arrived  before  Krs 
in  August,  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,! 
portion   of  which   was  detached  to  «itck 
flrzeroum.    In  order  to  get  rid  of  «  mnj 
useless  mouths  as  possihlo,  WiUi&ms  diicctJ 
the  Bashi-bazouks.  or  Turkish  cavalry,  to  cd 
their  way  through  the  Russian  army,  a  fai 
which  they  performed,  though  with  some  l(A 
On  Sept.  29,  under  the  obscurity  of  themo> 
ing,  the  Russians  made  a  grand  attack,  bd 
were  met  with  such  a  stubborn  resistamti  tint 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a  bw  of  bM 
men.    Williams  did  his  best  while  proviatiai 
lasted.    There  was  no  hope  of  relief  «r  va^ 
ance.    Selim  Pasha,  who  might  have  wait » 
his  aid,  refused ;  and  Omar  Pasha  was  tooar 
off.    On  Nov.  24,  therefore,  Williana  *it 
Captain  Teesdale  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Moua- 
vieff.  TheRussians displayed greatgenewfitrj 
and  granted  terms  which  oouM  be  aa<p:«» 
without  loss  of  honour. 

Keaae*  John,  Ist  Lobd  (h.  1780^ 
1844),  entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  aarrt 
in  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  and  lu- 
tinique,  down  to  the  year  1809.  H&>i* 
reached  the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel,  he  «o- 
manded  a  brigade  in  the  third  djnaa 
all  through  the  Peninsular  War.  In  16H  ^ 
was  made  major-general,  and  served  thwo?* 
the  American  War.  He  passed  eight  rwn  a 
Jamaica  as  commander-in-chief,  ftom  1^«> '^ 
1 830,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  time  |' 
administered  the  civil  government  »!»■  ^'' 
1833,  he  went  to  India  as  commftnd.'r.ni 
chief  at  Bombay.  Five  years  later  (1^^'> 
he  received  orders  from  the  govertufttt'- 
India  to  organise  and  lead  a  force  inttudei  J- 
co-operate  with  the  Scinde  army,  on  '^^ 
north-west  frontier,  at  the  breaking  out  c 
the  Afghan  War ;  and  in  December  he  i- 
sumed  the  command  of  the  combined  f'«r«* 
Ghazni  was  stormed,  and  the  English  t?>^ 
enteit>d  Ghazni,and  restored  Shah  6hK'j 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  while  1^» 
^lahommed  fled  across  the  Oxus,  Fof  ^ 
services  in  this  expedition.  Sir  John  KtfW'-* 
raised  to  the  peerage  (1839). 

Kell«,  Thb  Council  OP,  was  held  in  11^*^ 
Eugeniufl  Ill.'g  legate,  Cardinal  U^Jl 
brought  with  him  the  pallia  for  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin.andT-^ 
The  influence  of  St.  Mahchy  was  7^^  f 
at  this  synod,  and  anticipating  the  sftios  •. 
the  synod  at  Cashel,  it  condemned  the  »: 
riage  of  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  even  iwi^ 
tithes. 

Kemble,   John   Mitchill  f^.  If'.' 
1867),  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated* 
Charles  Kemble.     He  was  educated  »t  Tr^ 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterward*  stn «<; 
Germany.    He  devoted  himself  chiefly  ti'  - 


!^?'     "^"^    i*-     '^'-=-»       13SO        ^      3«U  -^^ 

1«>P     Of     Canterbujrv        wu         *'        ^  ^^"^ 

IT^d     Kt-miah       family-       J^     Jr:  — »^ 

vanoua       tumor        i>rt:f.;i  ^^  ^"-^ 

I'l-jinted   liisUop  o*    I-lo 

Li:  wi^  Boon     Iriinalats*! 

of    tUo    COUDcf]     <rf  9 

r,  and    iii'  tt^e    ^k 
'    iucKt>isliopric  of  Y*j«-fc_ 
'      of     OLrdinal      ^CeaoScB 
and     in      1432      liad     to    i 
After      this     he 
...  *■«     taken,  no     verv 

Kputilic     lUZairt*,     hut    Ln      14o 
"'  il'sd     Cluinoolloir,  und    lt 
«J     tiU     hia     .itaitVi.        Two 
k  nis«d  to  the  art^litiishopi-ic  • 
I  in  lh<?   sti^me    >-ca.r  received  s 
!iB    I'opo.         Ha   displayed 

£rud«n<;e  in  de.aline  with    Ja. 
Uow..rs»,    ana.  hy  his  wisdom 
»n   kvpt    the    rivaVry    hetween    tlie    !>'  - 
Eork  »iid  Somenset  -within  bounds  dur;.-- . 
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they  mibmitted  in  1267,  were  allowed  the  same 
terms  as  those  who  had  yielded  in  the  pre- 
ceding 3'ear. 

Kennedy,  Jaxbb,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
{b.  1405,  d.  1466),  a  relative  of  James  II. 
of  Scotland,  gave  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Oaw- 
fard  by  discovering  to  the  king  the  "  band  " 
that  had  been  formed  between  that  nobleman 
and  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  Crawf  urd,  in  revenge, 
laid  waste  the  biuiop*s  lands.  Daring  the 
first  part  of  the  minority  of  James  III.,  Ken- 
nedy acted  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  he  proved  himself  an  able  and  con- 
sciontions  guardian.  Mr.  Burton  observes 
that  he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  held 
high  political  power  in  Scotland,  and  so  to 
some  extent  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Kenneth  Z.,  the  Hahdt  (d.  860),  was 
the  son  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Scots,  whom  he 
succeeded  fprobably  in  GkUloway)  in  832, 
though  he  aid  not  obtain  Dalriada  proper  till 
some  years  later.  In  839  he  invaded  the 
Pictish  territory  in  conj  unction  with  the  Danes, 
and  in  844  finally  established  himself  on  the 
Pictish  throne,  to  which  he  had  a  claim  by 
maternal  descent,  thus  being  the  first  to  in- 
corporate the  two  kingdoms.  In  851  Kenneth 
built  a  church  at  Dunkeld,  wbich  he  endowed 
richly,  and  to  which  he  removed  part  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Golumba.  He  was  a  man  of 
warlike  character,  and  six  times  invaded 
Lothian,  burning  Dunbar  and  Melrose.  His 
family  consisted  of  two  sons  —  Gonstantine 
and  Aid  —  and  three  daughters,  married 
respectively  to  Run,  King  of  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  to  Olaf ,  King  of  Dublin,  and  to 
Aedh  Finnhath,  King  of  Ireland. 

CKron.  Piet$  and 8cot$  ;  Skene,  Oattie  Scotland; 
BobertBon,  Sarly  KvnjB  of  Scotland. 

Kenneth.  IZ.,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Alban,  in  succession  to 
Colin,  971.  His  first  act  was  to  invade  Strath- 
clyde, and  to  fortify  the  fords  of  the  Forth 
against  the  Britons ;  his  next  to  invade  North- 
umbria,  whose  earl  he  carried  off  captive. 
The  events  of  this  reign  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  Kenneth 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
carty,  near  Perth,  and  that  he  was  slain  at 
Fettercaim,  in  Kincardineshire  (995),  by  Fe- 
nella,  Ck)untess  of  Angus,  in  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  her  son  L  /  the  king.  The  story  of 
the  English  chroniders  that  King  Edgar  ceded 
Lothian  to  Kenneth,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
English  crown,  is  without  foundation. 

Kenneth.  ZZZ.,  the  Grim,  son  of  Duff, 
succeeded  Constantino  III.  as  king  of  Alban, 
997.  In  1000  he  was  engaged  in  warfare 
with  Ethelred  of  England.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  in  Stratheam,  1003,  by  his  cousin 
Malcolm,  who  succeeded  him  as  Malcolm  II. 

Kent,  Peerage  of.  The  earfdom  of  Kent 
was  held,  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  three  incUviduals : 


(1)  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeax,  Ixotiwr  tu 
William  I.  (1067) ;  (2)  WiUiam  of  Ypm 
(1 141) ;  and  (3)  Hubert  de  Burgh  (1227) ;  qobc 
of^whom  tnmsmitted  the  honcor.  Iji  1321 
King  Edward  I.  granted  the  earldom  to  hb 
younger  son,  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  who, 
however,  was  attainted  in  1330.  Intheiol- 
lowing  year  the  title  was  restored  to  his  a» 
Edmund,  who  died,  as  did  his  younger  brother, 
childless.  The  earldom  was  then  inhoitad 
by  a  sister's  son.  Sir  Thomas  HoQaai 
whose  grandson,  Thomas,  was  oroated  Diih 
of  Surrey  (1397).  In  spite  of  the  kttri 
having  been  beheaded  in  1400,  and  decknd  t 
traitor  in  Parliament,  his  son  Edmund  re^ 
ceived  his  lands,  and  sat  in  Psriiament » 
Earl  of  Kent  (1405^.  On  his  death  vitboiK 
issue  (1407),  the  title  became  extinct.  I*. 
seems  to  have  been  revived  in  fsTonr  d 
William  Nevill,  Lord  Fauoonberg,  aboni 
1461 ;  but  he  also  died  childleaB,  snd  tb 
earldom  was  granted  in  1466  to  Bdmmi 
Grey,  fourth  Lord  Huthyn,  in  whose  haubf  it 
remained  until  1 740.  Henry,  the  twdftli  and 
last  earl  of  this  creation,  was  raised  to  » 
dukedom  of  the  same  style  in  1706.  Tl^i* 
title  of  Duke  of  Kmt  was  revived  for  Edvaii 
fourth  son  of  King  George  III.  and  &th£rcf 
Queen  Victoria,  who  died  without  msk  ibbm 
in  1820. 

Xenl^  KnrODOic  or,  took  its  name  irm 
the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Cantii— whom  Ccar 
found  inhabiting  this   part  of  onr  v^a^ 
Tradition  has  rMorded  that  in  the  ywi  449 
"  Hengest  and  Horsa,  invited  by  YortigrA 
King  of  the  Britons,  sought  Britain."   Aiber 
the  battle  of  Crayford,  in  456,  we  read  that 
"  the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  i: 
terror    to    London."      The    first   TcTitoiis- 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  established  u 
England  by  the  Jutes-— a  Low  Gennan  trihi 
who  also  gained  possession  of  the  Ule  <^ 
Wight.    It  is  not  altogether  impossible  thai 
there  were  two  Jutish  kingdoms  foonded  a 
Kent,  the  memory  of  which  was  in  later  ta»« 
preserved  by  the  division  of  the  realm  iflio 
two  sees,  with  Canterbury  and  Rodkoater  n*| 
roectively  as  seats  for  the  "  bishop*«  atoii' 
For  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  has 
little     or    nothing     of     the    kingdom  <^ 
Kent,  till    towards    the  dose  of  the  cztb 
centurv,  when  Augustine  on  landing  in  tlu 
island  'found  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent  &1^'- 
bert,  who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  thra&' 
when  only  a  child  of  some  eight  years,  had  is 
the  course  of  a  long  reign  laiigely  ext«iW 
the  boimds  of  his  langdom,  and  pushed  b 
way  up  the  Thames  valley,  till  in  668  h?  ^i» 
defeated  at  Wimbledon  by  the  West  Saxt* 
king— the  first  battle  between  the  Teutoar 
invaders.      But  despite  this  disaster  £tk.- 
bert's  reign  was  one  of  groat  suoceas  ibr  th^ 
Kentish  kingdom.    Some  ten  yean  befoit  ^ 
end  of  the  century  his  authority  wa«  nwff «' 
less  paramount  as  far  north  as  the  HBsb'> 
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and  the  Kings  of  Easex,  East  Anglia,  and 
Mercia  were  dependent  apon  him.  His  fame 
had  even  extended  as  ftf  as  the  Continent ; 
and  his  wife  was  Bertha,  the  daughter  «f 
the  Frankish  king,  Charibert  The  su- 
premacy of  Kent  at  the  time  of  the  first 
conversion  may  be  considered  as  the  main 
raote  of  the  metropolitan  see  being  fixed 
ii  Canterbury.  On  Ethelbert*s  death  in 
^16,  his  son  £^bald  seems  to  have  relapsed 
into  paganism;  and  on  the  rise  of  the 
N'orthumbrian  power  we  read  that  Edwin 
K^as  overlord  of  every  Engtish  kingdom  except 
Kent,  and  Kent,  too,  was  closely  knit  to 
S'orthumberland  by  the  marriage  of  Eadbald*s 
iaughter  Ethelburga  to  Edwin.  It  was  this 
narriage  that  led  to  the  first  conversion  of 
S^orthumberknd  and  the  mission  of  Paulinus 
X)  the  north  of  England.  But  by  this  time 
iie  days  of  Kentish  supremacy  were  over; 
md  the  chief  interest  in  the  later  his- 
ory  of  this  kingdom  is  the  fact  that  its  sove- 
-eigns  were  the  first  to  issue  a  code  of  laws, 
T  to  reduce  their  laws  to  writing.  The 
odes  of  Ethelbert,  of  Lothaire  and  Eadric 
073-690),  and  of  Wihtraed  (690),  are  rtiU 
:3ctant.  Despite  the  importance  attaching 
0  Kent  as  being  the  seat  of  the  arch- 
>i<ihopric,  it  seems  to  have  henceforward 
teld  it<}  owm  among  the  rival  kingdoms  with 
lifficulty.  We  read  how  in  686  it  was 
avaged  by  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex,  and  how 
text  year  its  folk  burnt  Ceadwalla's  brother 
lull — an  offence  which  led  to  a  second 
Dvasion  by  the  West  Saxon  king.  In  694 
ne,  King  of  Wessex,  received  blood-money 
or  the  slaughter  of  Mull :  and  in  692  we 
ead  of  there  being  two  kings  in  the  land. 
'  Kent/'  sa>'B  Dr.  Stubbe,  '*  in  the  eighth  cen- 
itr>'  broke  up  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
nd  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the  lines  of 
be  earlier  kingdoms,  which  are  said  to  have 
een  onited  by  Ethelbert."  As  the  power  of 
lercia  increased  it  is  probable  that  the  country 
une  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
ings  of  that  province  (more  especially  when 
^'  royal  Kentish  house  died  out),  and  later 
nder  that  of  Wessex.  As  an  example  of  the 
^ay  in  which  Kent  swayed  backwards  and 
awards  between  Wessex  and  Mercia  we 
lay  take  the  last  few  years  of  its  separate 
tistence.  In  784  Ahic  the  father  of 
^bert,  and  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  the  West- 
axon,  was  reigning  over  this  kingdom.  Ten 
eara  later  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the 
signing  king's  name  was  Eadberht  Praen. 
"hen  came  a  time  of  Mercian  supremacy; 
>r  Kenulf  of  Mercia  drove  out  Eadberht  in 
9C,  and  made  his  brother  Cuthred  king.  On 
uthred's  death  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Wdred,  who  in  823  was  driven  out  by 
gbert  of  Wessex.  But  even  now  Kent  was 
^rdly  an  integral  part  of  the  West-Saxon 
^m.  Egbert  made  it  into  a  separate 
JQgdom,  subject  to  the  overlordship  of 
Wessex,  for  his  eldest  son  MthehruH;  and 
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when  .£thelwulf  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne  Kent  was  given,  with  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Essex,  to  Athelstan.  Again,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  we  read  in  the  Chronicle 
that  Ethelberht  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Kentish  people  in  955.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
Kent  continued  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  accession  of  Ethelberht  to 
the  throne  of  Wessex  (860),  but  we  probably 
have  traces  of  its  Witan,  and  even  of  the 
Witan  of  one  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  into 
which  it  had  been  divided  a  centunr  and  a  half 
earlier ;  when,  after  the  king  andall  the  **  high 
Witan "  had  gone  home  in  despair,  **  &e 
East  Kentish  men  made  peace  with  the 
Danish  army,  and  gave  them  £3,000."  Under 
Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  formed  part  of 
Godwin's  earldom  of  Wessex,  but  its  distinct 
character  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Southern  England  may  be  traced  in  its  being 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  reign  sepa- 
rated from  that  province,  and  given,  together 
with  Essex,  into  the  hands  of  Godwin's  son 
Leofwine.  After  the  conquest  Kent  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  been  created  a  County 
Palatine  for  William  I.'s  half-brother,  Odo, 
who,  however,  must  have  forfeited  this  honour 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.     [Gavxl- 

KIND.] 

Kxvos  OF  Kbitt. 


Hengost  . 

d.488 

JEao. 

d.  512 

Oota 

(?) 

Eormenric 

d.  568 

Ethelbert. 

d.  016 

Eadbald  . 

d.  640 

Eroombert 

d.  664 

Egbert     . 

d.  678 

Lothaire  . 

d.  685 

Eadric 

d.  686 

WihtrsDd. 

• 

d.  725 

Eadberht. 

d.  748 

Ethelbert  n.  . 

d.  760 

Alric. 

d.  794 

Eadberht  Fnex 

1 

d.  796 

Anglo-Saxon  CkronieU ;   Lappenberg,  Anglo^ 
Saxon  King*  ;  Stabbs,  Coiut.  Um. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Kentp  Edmukd  Grbt,  Earl  of  (d.  1488), 
known  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  us 
Lord  Grey  of  Kuthin,  was  originally  on 
the  Lancastrian  side,  but  during  the  battle  of 
Northampton  he  deserted  to  the  Yorkists,  to 
whose  victory  he  contributed  greatly  by  this 
piece  of  treachery.  On  Edward  IV.'s  acces- 
sion, he  was  received  into  the  royal  favour, 
and  created  Earl  of  Kent  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  managed  to  preserve  his 
titles  and  estates  till  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  changes  of  government. 

Xentigem,  St.,  or  St.  Mvnoo  (d.  603  ?), 
was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columba,  and  the 
apostle  of  Strathclyde.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  see  of  Glas^w,  where  he  seems 
to  have  long  lived  in  quiet,  till  the  disorders 
of  the  age  drove  him  from  that  district  into 
Wales.     There  he  founded  a  monastery  and 
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bbhopric  in  the  vale  of  Clw^rd,  which  received 
its  name  from  hia  disciple  Asaph.  When 
Rydderch  Hael  establiahed  his  rule  in  Strath- 
dyde,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ardderyd  (513), 
Christianity  could  once  more  revive  in  those 
parts,  Kentigem  was  recalled  to  his  old 
diocese,  wiUi  Hoddam,  in  Dumfriesshire,  for 
his  headquarters,  till  he  once  more  removed 
to  Glasgow.  Thence  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  his  missionary  labours  to  Gallowav 
and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee. 
An  old  legend  tells  now  St.  Kentigem  and 
St.  Golumba  met  before  their  death,  and 
passed  several  days  together  in  spiritual  con- 
versatiolL 

Skene,  CMie  SteCbrnd;  Forbes,  CalMidUir  of 
aeottuk  Saints. 

Kentish  Fetition,  Thb  (1701),  was  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  peace 
poHcy  shown  by  the  Tories  in  their  delay 
m  voting  supplies,  and  in  seconding  the 
measures  taken  by  William  III.  for  the 
security  of  Europe  against  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Louis  XI Y .  It  was  drawn  up 
by  William  Colepepper,  chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Maidstone,  and  signed  by 
the  deputy  heutenants,  about  twenty  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  a  larg^  number  of  free- 
holders. It  deprecated  "  the  least  distrust  of 
his  most  sacred  majesty  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons,  and  implored  the  House  **  that  its 
royal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  Bills  of 
Supply."  It  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the 
hands  of  William  Colepepper,  and  with  him 
went  four  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  pre- 
sent it.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  one  county  setting  it- 
se&  in  opposition  to  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  at 
the  indirect  way  in  which  it  was  first 
brought  under  its  notice.  The  petitioners 
could  only  get  their  document  presented  at 
all  on  condition  that  they  would  avow 
their  deed.  Seymour  and  Howe  violently 
denounced  them.  The  petition  was  voted 
"  scandalous,  insolent,  seditious ;  **  and  the 
five  gentlemen  were  removed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  But  public  opinion 
was  unanimous  in  their  favour,  being  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  "  legion  Memorial,"  drawn 
up  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
session  the  petitioners  were  set  free.  Hallam 
remarks  that,  "  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  call  the  authority  of  the  House  in  question 
by  habeas  corpus  or  other  legal  remedy,  it 
was  discussed  in  pamphlets  and  general  con- 
versation, with  little  advantage  to  a  power  so 
arbitrary,  and  so  evidently  abused  in  the 
immediate  instance." 

Burnet,  Uiti,  of  Hu  Ohth  TitM;  Stanhope, 
JKciffii  of  QMMn  ilniM;  Hallam,  Conit.  Uiit,: 
Boyer,  Annal; 


LTOllf    Llotd,    IsT   Lord    {h,  1733, 
d.   1802),  was  called  to  the   Bar  in  1761. 


In  1780  he  made  himself  a  greit  Rpotb- 
tion  by  his  skill  in  oonductiiig  the  ddoioe 
of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Two  yean  kter  be 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  in  VM 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  178S  he  nt> 
oeeded  Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice  of  tu 
King's  Bench. 

KeVpelf    AUOUSTCS,   VttCOTOT  fA.  \'tl 

rf.  1786),  entered  the  navy  under  Lord  Aii>*<i 
In  1749  he  was  sent  to  the  MeditemimL 
and  two  years  later  displayed  some  jodgmcst 
in  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  AlgWi^ 
On  the  French  War  breaking  ont,  in  1757, 
Keppel  served  with  distinction  under  H»*^k;. 
and  next  year  captured  Goree,  under  diffie^it 
circumstances.  In  1769  he  took  part  in  t>* 
fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and,  in  1761  uid  17^1 
respectively,  he  conducted  the  natil  part  "J 
the  operations  in  the  capture  of  Belleislp,  asJ 
conmianded  at  Havanniui.  In  1765  be  w»  i 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Rockinghffi 
ministry.  For  some  years  he  remained  b 
fhigland  unemployed,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Cbaonel  Fleit 
On  July  27,  after  being  reinforced,  Kejj»i 
encountered  the  French  fleet  off  Uahant.  Ht 
utterly  failed  to  bring  them  to  a  derlsiv 
action,  and  tamely  allowed  them  to  eacape  q 
the  night.  Thereupon  ensued  a  wries  d 
mutual  recriminationB  between  Keppel  sai 
Palliser,  his  second  in  command.  A  cc^*' 
martial  ensued,  which,  after  sitting  i^  » 
month,  declaiNed  the  charges  against  Ktf7'< 
to  be  unfounded.  Keppel's  case  becwe  . 
party  question,  and  the  Whigs  made  n  i 
vital  point  to  gain  an  acquittaL  H«  had  Ut 
good  fortune  to  have  the  popular  toioe  -^ 
his  side,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  EnkiW; 
and  he  escaped  amid  the  loud  aoclamatkX5  < 
the  nation  generally,  and  of -the  Wbks  r 
particular.  In  March,  1782,  he  was  appuoJ" ' 
to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  tat  •- 
signed  on  the  formation  of  the  Ooaii^* 
Ministr}',  only  to  resume  the  post,  ho*^.^? 
in  four  months  under  the  same  ^yfxvs  tt 
On  Pitt's  accession  to  oflice  he  again  m^^^ 
and  took  no  further  part  in  politics  tiS  » 
death,  in  1786.  As  a  naval  coming*''; 
Keppel  showed  no  talent,  nor  even  th*  c/< 
commonplace  enterprise,  and  owes  his  p^"-^ ' 
in  history  entirely  to  his  own  Uunden  *"■ 
the  accident  of  his  &mily  connecticB  ^•'- 
the  Whigs. 

Ker  OF  Fbrntehijiiot   {d.  1583)  ««« '^ 
son-in-law   of   Kirkcaldy    of    Granjre.  ' 
made  him  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  Q^* 
Mary's   interest,  1571.     On  the  capton  * 
Edinburgh,  he  was  compelled  to  tab*  r.'y 
in  Englsmd,  from  the  resentment  of  Mi<* 
He  was  a  bold  soldier,  and  as  warden  j^'- 
Sootch  Marches  became  embroiled  viti  - 
Ehiglish  (1584),  in  a  disturbance  in  vt>> 
was  said  that  Arran  was  implicated :  a  i^' 
from  the  English  court  for  his  surm^  ^' 
trial  was  rendered  futile  by  his  death. 
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ia  the  name  given  to  the  light- 
armed  Irish  foot-soldiers.  They  are  descnbed 
fur  the  first  time  in  the  Saga  of  £ffil,  which 
gives  the  None  account  of  the  battle  of 
tirananborh ;  and  the  name  was  used  for  the 
Irish  irregular  in&mtry  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Xet,  RoBBBT  (i/.  1 549) ,  a  tanner  of  Wymond- 

ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  a  leader  in  the  Norfolk 

iiuurrection  of  1549.  Having  collected  a  body 

of  16,000  men,  he  encamped  on  Household 

Hill  (q.v.),  near  Norwich,  and  assumed  the 

title  of  King  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  holding 

a  daily  court,  before  which  were  tried  such  of 

the  ooontry  gentlemen  as  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  rebels.    On  Aug.  1  Ket  took  Norwich, 

and  subsequently  drove  out  the  Marquis  of 

Northampton,  who  had  re-occupied  the  city. 

At  this  tmie  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared 

upon  the  scene  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and 

having  cut  off  Ket's  provisions,  forced  him  to 

a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  taken 

prisoner,  being  soon  afterwards   hanged  in 

chains  at  Norwich  Castle. 

Froade,  Hid.  of  Sng. ;  Tjtler,  Hid,  of  Ed- 
vard  YL  and  Mary. 

Khelaty  in  the  Ghilzai  country  of  Ai- 
gbanistan,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Shere 
.Vli  in  1865.  In  1878  it  was  captured,  during 
the  second  Afghan  War,  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart. 
It  was  evacuated,  and  restored  to  Abdur 
fiahman,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  in  1880. 


,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Nov.  6,  1817), 
was  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
Mahratta  troops  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee 
Kao.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
bv  the  English  conmiander,  Colonel  Burr. 
The  Mahratta  general  took  advantage  of 
a  gap  in  the  English  line,  to  launch  a  select 
body  of  cavalry  against  it,  hoping  to  cut 
the  English  in  two.  The  energy  of  the  com- 
mander, Colonel  Burr,  prevented  this,  and  the 
Mahrattas,  charg^  by  the  English  troops, 
broke  and  fled. 

Qionds,  Thb,  are  inhabitants  of  the  part 
of  Orisaa  lying  south  of  the  Mahanuddy. 
Tliey  are  a  very  primitive  community,  re- 
taining their  old  patriarchal  government, 
^bits,  and  superstitions.  Among  other  cus- 
t<>ms  they  were  long  addicted  to  the  sacrifice 
^  human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess,  for  the 
purpose  of  increaaing  the  fertility  of  their 
BeLis.  The  custom  was  to  hack  the  living 
rictim  in  pieces,  divide  the  flesh,  and  bury 
i  in  the  respective  plots  of  ground.  The 
exertions  of  Major  Macpherson,  Sir  John 
jrmnt,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  were  successful 
n  destroying  the  custom  by  disproving  its 
efficiency  (1837—49). 

Kidd,  Captain  William  {d,  1701),  was  a 
iot«d  pirate  living  in  retirement  in  New  York, 
vhen  he  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
rovomor  of  New  York  and  Masnchusetts,  to 
oppress  piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    As  the 


English  Admiralty  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  fitting  out  a  man-of-war  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  ship  called  the  Adventure  Oalley  was 
equipped,  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Whigminiaters.  Eiddwasput  in  command,  and 
took  with  him  a  commission  under  the  g^reat 
seal,  empowering  him  to  seize  pirates.  The 
king's  right  to  Uie  goods  found  in  possession 
of  these  malefactors  was  g^ranted  by  letters 
patent  to  the  supporters  of  the  expedition,  his 
majesty  reserving  only  one- tenth  of  the  spoil 
to  himself.  In  Feb.,  1697,  Kidd  sailed  from 
the  Hudson,  and  finding  that  plundering 
merchant  vessels  was  more  profitable  than 
attacking  gangs  of  desperate  men,  he  soon 
'*  threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer  and 
became  a  pirate.'*  It  was  about  Aug.,  1698, 
that  this  was  made  known  in  London,  and  Kidd 
was  arrested  at  New  York,  to  which  town  he 
had  returned.  He  was  taken  to  England,  and 
there  hanged  with  three  of  his  companions. 
Macaulaj,  Htjt.  of  Eng, 


ly  Earls  of.  This  fiunily  traced 
its  descent  through  Maurice  Fitzgerald  to 
Walter  Fitzother,  the  Castellan  of  Windsor. 
His  son  Gerald  became  Lord  Offalev  in  1205. 
John,  the  seventh  lord,  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  on  his  victory  over  De 
Vescy — till  then  Lord  of  Kildare— in  1316 
created  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  died  soon  after. 
The  fourth  earl,  Maurice,  was  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1390.  Thomas,  the 
seventh  earl,  was  Lord  Deputy  till  his  death 
in  1478,  and  from  this  tmie  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  became  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
all  Ireland,  opposed,  but  as  a  rule  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  Butlers.  [For  the  further 
fortunes  of  this  &imily  see  separate  articles, 
and  the  Fitzokhalds.]  The  ducal  family  of 
Leinster  at  present  represents  this  ancient 
house. 

Xildar6f  Gbrald,  8th  Ea&l  of  (<f.  1613), 
was  thirty-three  years  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land. In  1487,  the  earl,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
actively  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Lambert 
Sinmel  aa  Edward  VI.,  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  His  brother,  the  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, fell  at  Stoke.  However,  when  the  earl 
made  his  submission  to  Edgecumbe,  the 
king's  controller,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  VII.  at  Windsor,  he  again  became 
Lord  Deputy.  After  Warbeck's  landing  in 
Ireland,  however,  his  ofiice  was  taken  from 
him,  and  Sir  Edward  Pojrnings  had  him  at- 
tainted. He  was  then  sent  over  to  England,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  his  conduct  there,  and  his  frank  avowal 
that  he  burnt  the  cathedral  at  Cashel  because 
he  thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it,  is  said  to 
have  convinced  Henry  that  he  was  no  con- 
spirator. The  Bishop  of  Meath,  his  chief 
accuser,  concluded  his  charges  by  saying, 
'*  You  see  what  a  man  he  is — all  Ireland  can- 
not rule  him."  **  Then,"  said  the  king,  *'  it 
is  meet  that  he  should  rule  all  Ireland."    Ac- 


za 
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cordinffly  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  a^un  made 
Lord  Deputy,  and  remained  bo  till  hia  death. 
From  thiB  time,  however,  he  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  waged  incessant  war  against  the 
natives,  who  were  again  encroaching  on  the 
Pale,  till  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  0*Moores 
(1613). 

Hoore,  Hut.  0/  Ireland ;  Froude,  Hist.  0/  Eng, 

H!ildar6f  Gbrald  Fitzokhald,  9th  Earl 
OF  {d.  1534),  became  Lord  Deputj  after  his 
lather's  death  in  1513,  and  remained  so  till 
1519,  when,  in  spite  of  his  successful  administm. 
tion,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  hereditary  feud  with  the  Butlers  (q.v.), 
meanwhile,  assumed  such  dimensiona  that, 
though  he  had  again  been  made  Lord  Deputy 
in  1524,  he  was  summoned  to  England  and 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  from  1526  to 
1530.  In  1532,  though  the  struggle  with  the 
Butlers  was  still  going  on,  he  was  again  Lord 
Deputy,  but  in  1534  he  waa  once  more  sum- 
moned  to  England,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  during  his  absence.  Grerald 
appointed  his  son.  Lord  Thomas,  and  after 
supplying  his  own  castles  with  artillery  and 
ammtmition  from  the  royal  magazines,  he  left 
for  England.  He  was  at  once  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  it  is  reported  he  was  be- 
headed. 

H!ildar6f  Gerald,  Uth  Earl  0F(d.  1585), 
was  brother  of  Thomas,  the  tenth,  and  second 
son  of  Oerald,  the  ninth  earL  On  his  father's 
death  he  waa  only  ten  years  old ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  cap- 
ture him,  he  was  conveyed  away  from  Ireland 
to  the  Continent.  Cai'dinal  Pole,  a  relation 
of  his  mother,  lady  Gray,  sent  for  him  into 
Italy,  in  which  country  he  was  educated.  His 
estates  were  restored  under  Edward  YI.,  and 
under  Mary  ho  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
honours.  The  attainder,  however,  was  not 
really  reversed  till  the  reig^  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  active  in  suppressing  Irish  insurrec- 
tions, and  aied  in  1585  in  &g  Tower,  where 
he  had  been  sent  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Geraldine  rebellion  in  the 
south.  All  his  sons  died  early,  without  issue, 
and  the  family  honours  descended  to  the 
present  house  of  Leinster,  through  a  brother 
of  his. 

Fnmde,  Hitt.  of  Bng. ;  Lodge,  Ptwagt, 

Kilkenny,  Synod  at,  consisting  of  all 
the  Irish  bishops  and  delegates  from  the 
clergy,  met  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642,  and 
decided  that  no  distinction  was  to  be  made 
between  the  old  Irish  and  the  new,  or  Anglo- 
Irish.  A  common  oath  of  association  was 
agreed  on ;  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  was  to 
be  solicited,  and  any  repetition  of  the  Ulster 
outrages,  which  the  S^niod  condemned,  was  to 
bring  dovm  excommunication  on  the  authors. 
A  central  council  was  established,  and  com- 
manders were  appointed  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces— Owen  Roe,  for  Ulster;  Preston,  for 
Leinster;  Barry,  for  Munster;   and  Colonel 


John  Burke,  for  Connaurht.  In  1643  s  papii 
legate,  Scarampi,  joinea  them ;  and  it  vi* 
under  his  guidance  that  the  oonncil  oppoibd 
the  Cessation.  First  Lord  Mountguret,  fic. 
then  Rinuccini,  occupied  the  place  of  pr(>S' 
dent  of  the  council.  In  1 647,  after  the  iailar? 
of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  they  conclnded  p»i 
with  Ormonde ;  but  it  was  only  in  1649,  liu; 
Rinuocini  had  fled,  that  they  were  reallv  ii 
earnest. 

Fronde,  Bnglith  in  Irdantd, 

Kilkenny,  Thb  CoyvEKnoN  at  [U\i 
Alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo-lr.M 
lords,  Edward  III.  sent  instnictioiis  to  &  - 
justiciary.  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  bidding  ka 
exclude  those  who  were  poeseased  of  t^tvA 
Irish  estates  from  the  high  offices  of  Sov. 
and  replace  them  by  Englishmen  vbo« 
estates  lay  at  home.  For  the  puipoee  ( 
canning  out  this  measure,  D'Arcy  calf^  > 
parhament  at  Dublin,  which  the  Ear!  *< 
Desmond  and  the  other  members  of  the  Iri»^ 
party  rofused  to  attend.  The  latter  cmLxA  i 
g^eral  meeting  of  those  who  symp^e^- 
with  him ;  and  this  convention,  meeUas:  a^. 
Kilkenny  in  Nov.,  1342,  addressed  a  petttts 
to  Edward  III.  pointing  out  that  Enci^k 
misgovemment  had  led  to  the  loss  of  n«^* 
all  Leinster,  appealing  to  Magna  Carti.  ^ 
stating  their  fears  aa  to  a  resumpCi^r.  t 
grants  and  as  to  the  contemplated  stt{«pi«t*r 
ing  of  the  English  by  blood  by  En^bsfa  ^' 
birth.  Edward's  roply  to  this  remiML4n»' 
is  not  extant,  but  he  seems  to  hate  ncc'^'- 
it  graciously. 

CloM  Boll.  16  Edwmid  HI. 


r,  Tkb  Statute  of  (1367,  ^J 
passed  in  a  Parliament  held  in  the  to*?  •' 
this  name,  when  Lionel,   Duke  of  CW^^"- 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  third  time.  P-" 
statute  was  intended  to  check  the  def^vat^- 
of    the    Anglo-Irish.      Its    chief  pfotrva'" 
were — the  prohibition  of  internurra^F*  i- 
tween  the  English  and  the  natives ;  d  f  ^ 
pred,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Brehon  hv 
the  English,  who  were  alao  forbidden  to  ts'" 
war  on  the  natives.    No  man  of  Engli^^  ^' 
was  henceforth  to  bo  allowed  to  ueoi^  "' 
Irish  name,  dress,    language,    or  csj^^" 
while  no  Irish  wero  for  ttkB  futore  ^  ' 
allowed  to  paaturo  their  cattle  on  Esr--'^ 
ground,  or  to  be  admitted  to  any  r^' ' 
house  or  bcneflce.    The  breach  of  tlp«  r 
visions  entailed  the  penalties  of  hist  t^*' 
In  addition  to  the  above  enactmeotx,  is  ^  ' 
also   provided    that    no    Irish    wen-  t>  '' 
called  in  as  minstrels.    Coyne  and  lirvry  *^ 
also    strictly    forbidden.      The    ftits*' 
may  be  pointed  out,  was  directed  exd3» " 
against  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  who«  ii  ** 
with  the  natives,  only  does  so  to  protat  '^ ' 
from  the  lawless  baronage. 
Hallam,  Oo««C  Hid, 

Xjllala,  Frbhch  Attempt  at.     t^  *  ■ 
22,  1708,  General  Humbert  landed  at  ^*  ' 


Id  Ms}0,  with  about  1,100  men,  and  was 
JuidhI  b}-  some  Iriih  iniurganta.  Ue  kejit 
eici-lient  diidpline,  and  prevented  the  Fn>- 
b'stanti  (unong;  them  the  Biihop  of  Kilkk) 
from  being  molested  by  the  rebeU.  Oentiral 
Lahir't  troop*  fled  before  the  invadera ;  but  on 
Ibi  deitnictioa  of  the  reiDtoivemeiita  that 
icn  comlog  by  na  to  bi«  hdp,  Qeneral 
Humbert  found  himaetf  forced  to  Burrender 
lu  Lord  CotnwaUii. 

Alte)D,Bu(.  BfSunrt. 

Eilligmr,  Sib  Henhi,  who  had  taken 
wt  in  Sir  Henry  Dadley's  plot  againet  M&ry 
l.»E),  »as,  in  \6M,  selected  to  bring  tha 
^1  ut  Ajinn  to  England.  In  1666  ha  waa 
ml  an  an  embaaay  to  Mary,  Queen  o(  Scota  ; 
nil  in  1^69  was  employed  in  negotiating  for 
be  opening  of  freab  porta  on  the  Baltic  to 
Ingliab  coounerce.  Three  years  later  he  waa 
>Dt  by  Elimbeth  to  try  to  bring  about  the 
elivery  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Scota,  and  her 
iccuCion;  and  was  aubeequently  employed  in 
tute  of  the  queen's  moat  confidential  miuiona. 

EiUigrew,  Tuohas  («.  lou,  d.  i682), 
'ier  having  been  a  page  in  the  court  of 
buries  I.,  joined  Charlea  II.  in  liis  eiile, 
iti  waa  sent  on  an  embasay  to  Venite,  vhere 
1  pruQigale  conduct  did  much  harm  to  bii 
aater'a  caose.  On  the  Restomtiun,  he  waa 
wic  master  of  the  revels,  a  post  for  which 
1  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted.  He  had 
nsidcnble  ioflnence  over  the  king,  and 
vma  to  have  used  it  not  unfroquently  for 
od.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  which  show 
m  as  the  candid  friend  of  the  king,  whom 

endeavoutw]  to  divert  from  his  insatiable 
JBuit  of  pleasure.  Killigrew  was  the  author 

maoy  plays,  none  of  which,  hovever,  are 

any  striking  merit. 

"Killing  ito  XIud«r;  briefly  dis- 
tirsud  in  three  questions,  by  William  Allen," 
i  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  May, 

justified  the  recent  attempt  of  Sunder- 
uhe.  whom  it  compared  to  Brutus.  The 
thorship  of  the  pamphlet  is  Reneially 
ribuKd  to  Edward  Sexby,  the  Leveller, 
■n  ongnged  in  promoting  an  allisnce  be- 
^Q  Levellers,  Eoyalirts,  and  Bpaniards. 
wa^  claimed,  after  the  death  of  Seiby,  by 
u  Titua. 

CUrendoB,  SUttri  <>/  Ou  BtMUtu ;  Eveljo, 

I/iaiy;  MaHOD.  iti/l  f/MiUim. 

Cilmajuwgga,    Baboness.     [Dabliko- 

Utr  of  Culloden  he  surrendered  himself, 
(  tamed  to  London,  convicted  of  high 
iK-n.  and  executed  On  Tower  Hill  (1646). 
i  title  acd  estates  were  forfeited  lor  treason. 
Eilnth,TKB  Battle  or  (Aug.  Ifi,  1645). 
,  fought  during  the  Civil  War  of  the 
L-nlceath  oentury,  and  raulted  in  a  victory 


i  )  Zim 

for  Hontrose  and  the  Cavaliers  over  the 
Covenantee,  who  wore  commanded  Irj-  liiiilliB. 
Kilsyth  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  b'tiitiug. 

KilmtTdby,  Robkht,  ArchbiBhop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  1279),  was  Provintiil  ut  the 
Dominicans  in  England.  Un  the  dtulh  ol 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  in  I27Q,  a  ditpiitt'  aa  to 
his  sucoenor  took  place  between  the  king  and 
the  monki  of  Canterbury,  which  nsultcd  in 
sn  appeal  to  the  Pope,  who  nominated  Kil- 
wardby  to  the  vacant  see.  He  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  office,  and  adopted  a  cuncili- 
atory  policy,  at  tha  same  time  introducing 
many  valuable  reforms.  Archbishop  Kil^-ardby 
crowned  Bdwardl.  and  hiawife,Eleanorof  Cos- 
tile,  in  12Ti.  Ue  wan  also  presentatthc  great 
council  of  Lyons,  whej'e  the  deputies  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  Michael  Pslatologus,  <-xpn:s9cd 
their  longing  for  a  union  of  the  Kastem  and 
Western  Churches.  The  same  year  ht  scorns  lo 
have  attempted  to  instil  something  of  bn  own 
spirit  into  the  course  of  study  at  Lixford. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  e.di1  him- 
self the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
work*.  Id  127S  he  whb  made  a  cunliniil, 
whereupon  he  vacated  his  arthbiahopric,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 
Hook,  L4m  i/  IPw  AriWbUhapi. 

KilwurdSB,  ABTutin  Wolfe,  Vuicoorr 
(rf.  July  23,  1803),  was,  in  1787,  mndi.'  SoU- 
citor-General  for  Ireland,  and  Attomey- 
Generalinl789.  In  1798  he  became  LdiiI  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  cli  valed 
to  the  peerage.  In  1803  he  was  untortu- 
nntely  just  driving  into  Dublin  when  Em- 
met's shortlived  insurrection  waa  ragintt,  and 
lugether  with  bis  nephew,  was  pikttl  by  the 
furious  rebels.  As  a  judge  he  was  well  known 
for  his  inclinations  to  mercy;  and,  being 
Curran'a  friend,  waa  able  to  save  that  statea- 
mao  from  many  ajinoyances  in  1798. 

Kimbwle;,  John  Wouehol'sb,  Ist  Eaill 
OF  I&,  1826),  was  the  eldoat  son  u!  the 
third  Baron  Wodebouse,  In  186!  h"  flrst 
took  ofBce  as  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  post  he  hold  auccoaaivel}'  iiutnir 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  FuJmerttoii,  till 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  ambassadur  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1868  he  returned,  and 
leaumed  his  post  in  Lord  PalmGiBton's  »ix:ond 
administration  (1859).  In  1863  be  nas  sent 
on  a  special  niission  to  the  north  of  Europe 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  SchlosH'ig-Hi,Utvin 
difficulty,  and  neit  jear  succeeded  the  Esrl 
of  Carlisle  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  re- 
aigning  the  post  when  Lord  Kussell's  admin- 
istratiou  retired  in  18G6,  He  held  thi-  office 
of  Privy  Seal  in  Sir,  Qladatone's  adciinistra- 
tion  from  1869  to  1870.  when  he  accepti'd  Ibe 
Colonial  Office.  In  1874,  when  the  LiIkmuI 
government  quitted  office,  be  retired  wiLb  his 
coUeBguea.  In  1880  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  For  the  Colonies  jn  Mr,  Gladstone's 
second  administration,  and  in  1882  Secretsiy 
[or  India. 


Kiu^,  is  derived  from  a  commoii  Aryan 
root,  meaning,  originally,  tbe  father  of  ■ 
tuinily.  and  is  not  connocted  so  closely  with  kin 
as  Old  English  usage  would  iiu([gGiit  («yHiF^:= 
Bun  of  tho  race).  Tha  early  Oermaiudeicribed 
b;  Tacitua,  wore  more  freqiicntl]'  ruled  over 
by  eleotlTn  principtt  in  pcaoe,  or  temporary 
(fiuwf  in  woe,  than  by  kiai{a.  Oaa  reault  of  tlie 
miRiution  into  Britain  wax  the  universtil  cs- 
tabliahment  of  inonurchy  among  the  old  Enjc- 
iisb.  But  tha  oarliiut  kings  uaa  be  r^irdej 
only  as  chief  magzdtrubuu,  or  pormanent 
•iHCa.  The  ceoHlont  war  with  the  Britona 
had  developGd  the  hirttega  into  the  eyning. 
But  by  degnseg  a  tuilo  of  lanetity  surrounded 
the  royal  hoase.  Dusoont  fram  Woden  markod 
it  out  for  special  rerenince ;  and  though  the 
royaldignity  remained  itriclJy  olecUve,  it  was 
veiy  exveptional  (or  the  choice  of  the  Witan 
to  nil  on  any  but  a  member  of  the  traditi-uiuil 
royal  race.  As  the  representative  and  psiKani. 
fication  of  the  unity  of  the  state,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  in  peace,  as  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  war,  tlio  Early  English  king  acqaired  a 
poaition  which  ability  and  energy  oould 
always  make  impoiiag,  despite  the  consti- 
tutional chuck  of  the  Wise  Men  and  the  diffi- 
culties iohurcnt  in  the  exeniieo  of  power  in  a 
primitive  and  disorderly  state  of  society.  The 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  states  into  greator 
ones  wat  invariably  attended  by  ■  gTBot  in- 
uraase  in  the  royal  power.  "  Ai  the  kingdom 
increased  in  extension,"  says  Dr,  Stnbbs. 
■■  lie  royal  power  incroaatia  in  intension." 
The  conception  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of 
kingship  was  enlarged.  The  davelopment  of 
the  tamtialiu  gave  the  monarch  a  faithful 
band  of  followers,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  nobility.     The  blessing  of  the  Church 

Save  the  Chnstian  prince  new  sttrihutes  of 
igntty  and  sanctity.  The  traditions  of  Im- 
perial Rome  transferred  to  the  overlord  of  all 
Britain  the  prestige  o(  the  emperor  within 
the  idand  which  wm  his  empire. 

Thus  throughout  the  Aoglo-Saxon  period 
the  theory  of  kingship  was  constantly  de- 
Teloping ;  but  its  old  basis  romsined  the  s&me. 
Edgar  woa  as  much  the  king  of  (he  caue,  the 
porsonsl  monarch  of  a  free  people  as  the 
mnalleat  "heptarchic"  sovereign.  But  the 
growth  of  a  feudalism  of  native  origin  side  by 
side  as  yet  with  the  old  Teutonic  polity 
groduaUy  modiSod  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  king»hip.  In  the  carlioiit  tables  of 
wergilds,  the  value  of  the  king's  lite  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  value  of  tho  life  of  a 
Bobject.  Bat  in  the  days  of  Alfred  a  rudi- 
mentary conception  of  treason  had  come  into 
existence.  The  king  botatne  lord  of  tho 
people,  and  was  gradually  becoming  lonl  of 
the  soil  as  well.  Though  still  national  moo- 
anih  id  tho  race,  his  position  had  bocomti  in 
put  at  Inwt  atrw;t«d  by  the  territoriatiaing 
wfloenoos  that  nitendod  the  development  of 
tho  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution.  But  what 
the  king  gained  on  tho  one  hand  he  lo«t  on 


ompaU 
1.  vbo,  il 


the  other.    Whatever  fresh  ,        „  -  -    - 
in  theory  assigned  to  him,  be  wu  oaia| 
to  delegate  them  to  fOudol  i 
nomiiiflJiy  holding  their  powers 
were,  {or  all  real  purposes,  mc 
of  him  than  the  national  ministflia  ot  tt* 
uarlinr  stages  of  IdngBhip.     The  ahWDO*  of  aa 
official    organisation— the    merely    pmtasl 
choractET  of  old  English  kingship — maka  tb 
transition  from  an    Edgar   to   an   EthcM 
explicable.    Kvon  a  Harold  could  bonlly  h»n 
held  his  own  agaiuot  the  feudalising  t«ad- 
cncies  of  the  time.    In  fact,  tho  election  ottk 
greatest  of  the  earls  to  tho  seat  of  the  honie  nl 
Cerdic,  waa  as  great  a  triumph  of  the  (ewU 
principle,  oa  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  os- 
tioiuU  party  was  a  tri  umph  of  the  national  palitv. 
The    Norman    Conquest    had    [i.-iniiikiV 
effects  upon  tho  developmcot  of  Kii .'   '.  ' 
ship.  Though  oecesaarily  inlrn  J I . 
feudal  clomentiDtot^oonstiditL  : 
did  his  best  to  counteract  tho  di  i 
cncios  of  the  feudal  party  by  • 
strongly  as  he  ouuld  the  contirn.. 
Engliah  kingship,    and   by  »■'-. 
fresh  prerogatives  such  as  v.i  i< 
continental  sovereigns.     He  tull  i 

bu  tho  national  king  of  the  peopk  u-  .->...■ 

feudal  lord  of  the  land.  He  did  hi^i  Invt  tti  v> 
fully  the  powers  which  theorHliMlIy  Miiagd 
even  to  the  feudal  king,  however  lilUii  fnc> 
tically  they  were  in  most  cuuntrios  eiRoari. 
Aa  the  custodian  of  law  and  oi^er,  as  tb 
protector  ot  the  people  against  the  aaaitl; 
and  disruption  ol  the  feudal  inrly,  lb*  Kv' 
moo  king  was  in  a  nxil  Mnse  the  lividvr  el  bfe 
people.  Thus  the  gcnsivJ  affect  ot  Uw  On- 
qucet  on  kingship  was  a  great  dcvaleimit  ^ 
the  royal  power  on  the  old  lines.  Th*  p» 
stilutiumil  checks  wore  romovod.  Tlu  da- 
tive elumont  bnmmo  nearly  iiomina'..  ^ 
establishment  of  a  strong  burfam  i  •'i-  v'" 
arul  an  elabatute  mschuiism  nf  ■  :  _ 
and  administration,  carried  tbi.  ri' 


begun.  Thii  feudiil  rMUtiun  mppnnnl.  '^ 
way  WHS  clear  for  the  cunsolidation  of  a  |Ml 
despotism.  It  is  hard  to  inaliK  thai  iW 
monarchy  of  tho  Angelina  waa  a  gn^ 
evolution  from  the  monarchy  of  th*  old  W"* 
Saion  kings.  But  though  the  Mnucfll*  *^ 
the  Church  bad  led  to  the  growth  u(  Ib>  t^ 
position  theory  of  the  divine  origin  ot  Idof- 
ship,  and  the  results  ol  the  revived  Mdf'^ 
Bomon  Law  doubtless  entered  itito  th*  U>* 
of  kingship  as  renlisod  by  Uimry  H.,  j** 
inferiority  of  his  own  pownr  in  N<«BMi) 
sufficiently  indicates  that  thu  Kuglish  >*■ 
archy  had  mainly  dcvula)H>l  Irvn  inlMiri 
causes.  Feudal  us  nl  hod  not  Do^lotM* 
the  country  of  Edgur  anil  Danats4k  Tt< 
analogy  of  the  Cartding*  waa  loo  n  "-"*■ 

S've  rnore  than  the  impulio  to  tha  p 
enry  Fl.'s  despotiam. 
But  the  very  a'    '  "  ■ 
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oonception  was  now  combmed  with  the  high 
monarchical  theorisings  of  James  I.,  and  &e 
doctrine  of  the  rising  Arminian  party  that  the 
origin  of  govenmient  was  to  be  found  in  that 
pa£iarchi2  society,  whose  monarchical  oonsti- 
tation  was  the  precedent  for  all  time,  that  an 
indefeasible  divine  right  entitled  the  next 
heir  by  hereditary  saccession  to  the  monarchy, 
that  ail  constitutional  checks  on  the  crown  are 
of  favour  and  not  of  right,  and  that  passive 
obedience  was  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  to  the 
established  monarch.  This  was  supplemented 
by  lawyers  zealous  for  the  dignity  of  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and  by  reformers  who 
could  see  in  the  royal  prerogative  the  only 
way  to  progress  and  improvement;  but  the 
antagonistic  claims  of  Parliament  soon  re- 
duced these  theories  into  unreality.  The  Civil 
War  raactically  decided  the  struggle.  How- 
ever Hobbes  might  theorise  on  the  abso- 
lutism  of  the  sovereign  state,  or  Filmer  on  the 
patriarchal  basis  of  divine  rights;  however 
parliaments  might  record  their  approval  of 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  the  government  under  Charles  II. 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  political 
parties,  of  which  one  might  indeed  be  more 
personally  favourable  to  the  monarch,  but  the 
Tories'  adulation  of  the  royal  power  was 
turned  into  open  rebellion  when  James  II. 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  lost  his  throne 
in  consequence. 

The  Revolution  of  1681  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Whig  theory  of  monarchy,  which  Locke's 
political  treatises  had  developed  against  Filmer. 
The  sovereign  owed  his  position  to  the 
'*  original  contract  **  between  king  and  people. 
The  violation  of  this  led  to  an  ipso  facto  abdi- 
cation; for  the  social  contract  was  not,  as 
Hobbes  maintained,  absolute  and  indefeasible, 
but  terminable  if  broken.  But  not  only  was  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  thus  limited  in  theory, 
not  only  was  the  ultimately  elective  character 
of  the  monarchy  re-asserted,  and  all  the  old 
checks  recapitulated  and  enlarged,  but  the 
distinction  between  the  crown  and  the  king, 
between  the  royal  office  and  the  royal  person, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  used  to 
justify  their  rebellion,  became  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  unwritten  constitutional 
usage  which,  in  practice,  soon  superseded  the 
old  legal  and  theoretical  constitution  of  the 
country.  The  influence  and  power  of  the  crown 
went  on  increasing,  while  the  king^s  real  power 
became  less  and  less.  Nothing  but  the  fiction  of 
jurists  regards  the  nominal  head  of  the  modem 
Elnglish  State,  who  "  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,"  as  the  real  wielder  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing executive  power  which  is  carried  on 
in  his  name.  The  cabinet,  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  and  ultimately  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  real  king  in  the 
medisdval  sense.  The  old  distinction  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  upon  which 
the  old  constitution  rested,  has  b^n  broken 
down.    Many  theoretical  powers  of  the  sove- 


reign,  such  as  the  royal  veto  on  bilk,  an 
practically  obsolete. 

Indirect  influence,  rather  than  adi  of 
authority,  now  makes  the  numardi  i 
still  important  factor  in  English  politiii. 
George  III.,  for  a  time,  restoiedthe  old  rorJ 
right  of  naming  ministers,  bat  his  ultimittc 
success  rested  on  a  harmony  of  roj-al  and 
popular  wishes  which,  possible  under  tli€ 
"  Venetian  oligaroliy  "  of  the  eight^mth  cfo- 
turv,  becomes  increasingly  difficuilt  when  thm 
Betorm  bills  have  brought  into  foil  pov^i 
the  English  democracy,  and  made  the  **  Pa- 
triot Song"  almost  impossible.  The  cuq- 
tinuity  of  Englirii  kingship,  so  long  t»  it 
remained  a  reality,  is  very  remarkable,  d^ 
spite  the  change  of  its  forms  and  the  flucbu- 
tions  of  ite  power. 

▲  genonl  view  of  the  growUi  of  kingiiii? 
can  be  obtained  bom  tiie  Oomsfttittioaal  U- 
ioi-in  of  Stnbbs,  Hallaoip  and  Maj.  Tike  yri^^ 
tive  kingship  of  Germany  ia  to  be  itsdwd  la 
TacituB*  Germonia.  Some  parte  of  the  Dtahi •  -• 
d«  Sooocario  illustrate  the  Angevin  aoai^^- 
and  the  formal  treatisea  of  mediaral  pofctioi 
philoeophera,  such  as  Thomas  Aquuna,  i  i*- 
medi»Tal  monarchy  on  its  broadeet  bt*.i 
Mr.  Freeman's  writuiga,  while  foUj  illostntiu 
early  English  kingship,  bring  out  elesrlf  n 
oonttnuity.  Allen  On  th»  PrerotfotiMiseoacuati 
nsefoL  Portescae's  book,  Dt  lasdOu  Uf^ 
Angliee,  is  the  coly  full  oxiAnalstatenent  (rf  tx 
oonstttational  poaitioa  of  the  medieval  no? 
arohy.  The  preambles  to  some  of  Houy  VUl  f 
reforming  statutes,  lUostzate  clearly  the  pontic 
ohiimed  by  that  monarch.  Aylmer's  aas^er  u 
Knox's  Bioae  against  the  Btgrnnl  <tf  Wov^ : 
Harrison,  Ihacription  of  Auioni,  p<eftx«d  '•'^ 
Holinshed's  C^rontcI«;  Sir  T.  Smitia,  On  ''^ 
CommonvD€aUh ;  and  some  of  B^leish'i  pc^t^ 
writings,  show  the  ixnitifm  of  the  vaaau^} 
under  Elisabeth.  James  L's  Tnu  Uv  «/  ^'' 
Monarddu  gires  the  theoretical,  Baeoa'i  pol^ 
oal  treatises  the  practical  baste :  aadOvo^' 
Convooatwn  Bodk,  aud  Cowell's  InitrprdUt.  :^ 
eodesiastioal  and  legal  justifieationi  of  ^' 
Stuart  ohdms.  Filmer's  Potnard^  is  t  b«« 
elaborate  stetement  of  the  divine  rifht  ^'»^ 
tion;  Hobbes's  LevustKan,  a  strong  d«ebn' c. 
of  the  autocrat  of  the  State,  whidi,  ia  pn 
tioe,  led  to  a  despotism  of  the  Crom««ll  or 
Biohelieu  type.  Locke's  TreotiM  vf  6^^ 
mmd  is  the  text -book  of  eighteenth  ceotJ^^ 
Whiggism,  and  in  a  sense,  aimed  agtinct  t^"- 
Filmer  and  Hobbes.  BoUngbrokv's  PoItm.'  £(«'•. 
marks  the  reviTsl  of  the  Tray  monarehiesl  ^) 
which  ultimately  carried  George  lU.  »<» 
power.  Mr.  Bagehot'e  BngUttk  Ooa«»ast^  r>'^ 
the  best  view  of  the  present  position  d  w 
monarchy.  [T.F.T.] 

BSOKAL    TS4B8    OP    TBV    KiKOS   OP  ETOU'I^  - 

**  The  importance  of  extreme  aoeorscy,"  m*  ^'^ 
H.  Nicolaa  (from  whose  valuable  Ckrou^- 
qf  Hittorv  the  aubjoined  table  is  Ukea)  *  r; 
specting  the  regnal  years  of  the  Kings  of  Ed<(s"* 
is  at  once  shown  by  thefiust  that,  in  most  iivMi^^ 
after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  no  other  date  of  *f^ 
occozs,  either  in  public  or  private  docameoti,  ^^ 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  existiof  niourrv 
and  that  an  error  respectinfr  the  exact  d«ru^ 
which  the  regnal  year  is  CMcalatad  mayvKrf'- 
a  mistake  of  one  entire  year  in  reditong  mca  *  j^ 
to  the  year  of  the  Incarnation.  Every  7*"  ^ 
kind's  reisn  is  in  two  years  of  our  LostL  n^ 
(which  has  nerer  yet  happened  In  EngUod)  i> '-^ 
case  of  an  aooesiion  on  the  let  of  JaaoarV'  V' 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  soven4f«  <>^^: 
menced  on  the  S6th  of  June,  1830,  and  teroia*'' 
on  the  Sth  of  June,  183L    If,  tharelbN.  tbc  >^ 


1  inita^  or  rroin  the 


iwkul  Ik(wi  od  tha  2SIh  ot  Morcli,  ill  dalsg  be^ 
I*«s  Itw  Ut  ot  Juomry  ud  the  23Cfa  uf  Umh 
kelui^,  loeordlDy  to  the  dril  computatioD.  to 
tbti  jbT  bflfon  the  htfltoridAl  jvmt^  For  eumple, 
Inni  ibe  In  ol  Junair  tfl  the  15th  ot  Uuch.  in 
ibc  Bnt  jeu  ot  tha  nign  ot  WIlliWB  tb»  Congaeror, 
•u  in  the  dTil  jmr  lOM  iaite*]  of  10S7.  For  tha 
»« leuoB,  Edwaid  UI.'i  nl«o  la  Kmetimca  nid 
lu  hiTe  beann  on  the  33th  of  Jbdiiui.  1330,  inMami 
<[  Iha  2JtE  id  Julun,  ISXJ,  Benn  V.'a  on  the 
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n  to'the~c 
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11  Anne  aax)rdiiig1;,_  whathsT  tha  hlitorie*! 
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1378 
1870 
1379 
1880 
1380 
1381 
1381 
1382 
1382 
1388 
1388 
1884 
1384 
1885 


•I 
It 
If 
If 
ff 
ft 
ff 
ft 
11 
It 
■I 
ft 
11 
It 
It 


18|g 

(22 


JnaeUK 

..     13S4 


It 


19 
20 


«1S 


13H 
131 
1S6 
)» 
139S 
]SX 
UK 
]» 

m 
m 

SOS^UB 


\21 
(22 
\21 


HSHRT  1XS 


6 


(80 

I29 

9{«> 


ft 
It 


Fomam. 

1405  "I29 
1405l,o490 
1406 


ft 


10 


{ 


29 
80 


If 
tf 


1406 
1407 
1407 
140e 
1408 
1409 


12 


Sept.  1404{^,  fSOSeiiiU^ 

w 
\m 
im 

m 


18 


)9» 

(30 


>*ls 


tt 


Kv. 


HrVRT  THS  FXVTR. 


Mar. 
f« 
It 
ft 
tf 


ft 


1413 
1414 
1414 
1415 
1415 
1416 
1416 
1417 


f  21  Mar. 


"120 


ff 
ff 


ft 
ff 


1417 
1418 
1418 
1410 
1410 
1420 


8 


f21 


21]fir. 


Ai«. 


Idf 
lis 

im 
itf 


Hbnbt  thr  Sixth. 


iSept. 


2 


1422 
81  Aug.  1423 

1  Sept.  1423 
81Ang.  1424 

1  Sept.  1484 
81  Aiiff.  1425 

1  Sept.  1485 
81  Aug.  1426 

1  Sept  1426 
81  Aug.  14S7 

1  Sept.  1427 
31  Aug.  1428 

1  Sept  1428 
31  Aug.  1429 
»(  1  Sept.  1429 
^l81Aug.  1480 


6 


9 


ISept 
81  Ang. 

10^  J  ?•»*• 

*"^  31  Aug. 

Ill    1  Smt. 

"\8lAdg. 

12  (   ISept. 

"IsiAng. 

,oJ    ISept 

**l3lAug. 

,.f  ISept 

"(siAug. 
Sept 
Aug. 


«(  1 


ISertltf 

SlAu;.!^ 
ISflfftltf 

SlAvg.  U'^ 
ISepil^ 

ISef^tlMJ 

SlAoft.!^ 

18i9l.l4<i 

isn>ti«; 

ISejtMW 
SlAaf.!^ 

SlAnf-M* 
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25 


(  ISept 
13I 


Aug. 


«»  ISepc. 
^UlXug. 
29,1   lScpt.l4»' 


1446 
14«7 
1447 
1448 
1448 
1440 

1460,^1 
1450 


(SlAog.  1461 


Sixth 

iSepi. 
81  Aug. 

ISept. 
81  Aug. 

ISept. 
31  Aug. 

ISept. 
31  Aug. 

ISe^ 
31  Aug. 


1451 
1452 
1452 


35 


86 


{si 
Is} 


1453 

1453  37(    1 

1454^131 

1454 

1455 

1455 

1456 


{I 


Sept.  1456 
Aug.  1457 
Sept.  1457 
Aug.  1458 
Sept.  1458 
Aug.  1450 
Sept.  1450 
Aug.  1460 
Sept.  1460 
Mar.  1461 


EowAU)  -mm^^oumn. 


1 


(4MarGhl461 


(3 

(3 

*)3 


»t 


>t 


146S 
1462 
1463 
1463 
1464 
1464 
1465 
1465 
1496 
1466 
1467 
1467 
1468 
1468 
1469 


''is* 

"{I 


March  1469 
„  1470 
„  1470 
M  1471 
..  1471 
..  1472 
..  1472 
..  1473 
.,  1473 
„  1474 
..  1474 
.,  1475 
„  1475 
..  1476 
1476 
1477 


"{t 


March  1477 
1478 
1478 
1479 
1479 
1480 
1480 
1481 
1481 
1482 
1482 
1483 
1483 

April  1483 


»» 

tf 
»• 
t> 
t> 
It 
ff 
>* 
f» 
»t 


tf 


Edwaed  thb  FirrH. 


i  9  April  1463 
^(25  June  1483 


l/ 26  June  1483 1  ^(26 
N25     „     1464'   *t25 


RicBAXD  nn  Trxso. 
June  1484 
1485 


f* 


3 


(28 
122 


June  1485 
Aug.  1485 


Hbsxt  TBI  Skvxwth. 


iJfiAug. 
(21 

*121 
3^22 

*(2l 

'II? 

7<22 
^(21 

8J28 
"(21 


1(22  April 
121     .. 


>«{g 


1498  ,7  <22 

1494/^121 

1494 

1495 

1405 

1496 

1496 

14D7 

1497 

1498 

1498 

1409 


22 
21 


II 
II 
II 


19 


21 


22 


21 

1409'oo  122 
1500^121 
1500L  '22 
1501 1^121 


Aug.  1501 
1502 
150i 
1508 
1503 
1504 
1504 
1505 
1505 
1506 
1506 
1507 
1507 
1508 
1508 

April  1509 


II 
II 
i> 
II 
II 
II 
II 


HnotT  TBI  Eighth. 


Edward  thx  Sixth. 


2 


(28 
127 
28 
27 


Jan. 


{ 


SJ28 
'(27 


II 


It 


,  ( 6  Julj 
^\5      „ 


1547 
1548 
1548 
1549 
1549 
1550 

1553 
1554 


28  Jan.  1550 

27  „  1551 

28  ,.   1551 
27  ..   1552 


II 


28  Jan. 
27  .. 


1£52 
15S3 


y«28  ,.  1553 
'\   6  Judj  1553 


Mart. 

oj    6  July  1554 
^''"^  1554 


'{22 


»i 


,(25 
*124 
2(25 


Philip  and  Mart. 
(Tk«  marriage  tovk  plao9  25  Jitly,  1554.) 


25  July  1554 

24  „      1555 

25  „     1555 
„     1556 


4- 


25  Julj  1556 

24  ,,      1557 

25  „     1557 
24     ..     1558 


I* 


25  JnljlSSd 
~  Not.  1558 


(25 

117 


Elizabsth. 


Nov. 


1573l„  (17 
1574^1 16 


1574 

1575 

1575 

1576 

1676 

1577 

1677 

1578 1 

1578 

1579 

1579 

1580 

1560 

1581 

1581 

1582 

1582 

1583 

1583 

1584 

1584 

1585 

1585 

1586 

1586 

1587 

1587 

1588 


32 
33 
34 
35 


36 


i 


S7| 


38 


17 
116 
jl7 
16 
17 
1 16 
17 
(16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
117 


1 
39| 

«i 

42| 


,  (-24  Mar 
*(23 


James  the  Firbt. 


2 


f24 
I23 
24 
23 
24 
23 


{ 


8 


f24 
(.23 


>» 
II 
II 
II 
»i 
11 
II 
If 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
If 


1603 
1604 
1604 
1605 
1605 
1606 
1606 
1607 
1607 
1606 
1608 
1609 
1609 
1610 
1610 
1611 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


24  Mar. 
23 


(24 
123 
(24 
123 
(24 
123 
(24 
123 

{ 


24 
23 


II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
I* 
>i 
»i 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•» 
II 


1611 
1612 
1612 
1613 
1613 
1614 
1614 
1615 
1615 
1616 
1616 
1617 
1617 
1618 
1618 
1619 


^H 


24 
23 

18{S* 
19 


'1^ 


'Charlbs  the  First. 


27  Mar. 
26 


6- 


II 
»i 
•I 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
♦I 

!• 
II 
II 
I* 
II 
>l 


1633 
1634 
1634 
1635 
1635 
1636 
1636 
1637 
1637 
1638 
1638 
1639 
1639 
1640 
1640 
1641 


^128 
**130 


Not.  1588 
1589 
1589 

i5eo 

1590 
1501 
1591 
1592 
1592 
1563 
1593 
1594 
1594 
1595 
1595 
1596 
1596 
1597 
1597 
1598 
1598 
1509 
1599 
1600 
160O 
160L 
1601 
1602 
1602 
Mar.  1603 


Mar.  1619 
16£0 
1620 
1621 
1621 
1622 
1622 
16^3 
1623 
1624 
1624 
1625 
1625 
1625 


Mar.  1641 
1642 
1642 
1643 
1643 
1644 
1644 
1645 
1645 
1646 
1646 
1647 
1647 
1648 
1648 

Jan.  1640 


^ 
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Chablss  thb  Sccoxd. 


26 


1661 
ie62|'^i 

1663,  ^t 

1663L,i 
16641 -^^l 

J2?i'29J 


t 
31 


{ 


1665 

1665 

1666 

1666 

1667 

1667 

1668 

1668 

1669 

1669 

1670 

1670 

1671 

1671|<i-( 

16721^1 

1672i3yf 

1673rl 

1673 

1674 


,32| 
33 1 


90  Jan.  1674 

29  „  1675 

30  ,.  1675 

29  ,,  1676 

30  „  1676 

29  „  1677 

30  „  1677 

29  „  1678 

30  „  1678 

29  ,.  1679 

30  „  1679 
'^9  „  1680 
30  ,.  1680 

29  „  1661 

30  .,  1681 

29  „  1682 

30  ,.  1682 

29  „  1683 

30  „  1683 
29  ,.  1684 
90  „  1684 
29  .,  1685 
90  ,.  1685 

6  Feb.  1685 


JaX«8  TBI  SbCOHD. 


M 
'{ 


Feb. 


>• 


ti 


1685 
1686 
1686 
1687 


3 


{ 


Feb. 


tf 


1687 
1688 


■u\ 


Feb. 
Dec. 


1688 
1688 


William  and  Mart. 


( 13  Feb. 


*\12 

2^^2 
"(12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 


1 


»* 
ti 
»i 
>t 
•I 
It 
fi 
I* 
>» 


2 


Mar. 


*t 


If 


» 
If 


M 


1689 
1690 
1690 
1691 
1691 
1692 
1692 
1693 
1693 
1694 


1702 
1703 
1703 
1704 
1704 
1706 
1705 
1706 
1706 
1707 


6 


13 
27 


Feb. 
Deo. 


1694 
1694 


William  m. 
9(28  Dec.  1694 
^(27  ,.  1695 
1695 
1606 
1696 
1697 


28 
)27 
.28 
t27 


i* 
ft 


It 


f* 


Dec  1697 
1698 
1696 
1699 
1699 
1700 
1700 
1701 
,.   1701 

Mar.  1702 


It 
t» 
II 
II 
•I 
•I 
II 


1  i  1  Aug. 
*l31  July 
g(  1  Aug. 
^131  July 
oil  Aug. 
''tSl  July 
1  Aug. 
.31  July 
e  (  1  Aug. 
*t31  July 


Geobos  ths 
1714 


{: 


1715 
1715 
1716 
1716 
1717 
1717 
1718 
1718 
1719 


6 


f   1  Aug. 

1 31  July 
jj  I  Aug. 
^1  81  July 
of  1  Aug. 
*»1S1  July 
Q  (  1  Aug. 
^1 31  July 


First. 

1719 
1720 
1720 
1721 
1721 
1722 
1722 
1723 


10 


{: 


1 

81 

"{si 

13 


u\ 


Aug.  1723 
July  1724 
Aug.  1724 
July  1725 
Aug.  1725 
July  1726 
Aug.  1726 
June  1727 


Gboroe  thb  Sbcowd. 


,  ( 11  June 
*U0 


1727 
1728 
1728 
1729 
1729 
1730 
1730 
1731 
1731 
1732 
1732 
1733 


8 


9 
10- 
11 
12 


! 


11  June 
10 


11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 

1733|,.(11 
1734  "\  10 


ti 


II 
It 


ti 
II 


ti 
II 


It 
It 


It 


ti 


1734 
1735 
1735 
1736 
1736 
1737 
1737 
1738 
1738 
1739 
1739 
1740 
1740 
1741 


19  pi 


ill 


June  1741 
1742 
1742 
1748 
1743 
1744 
1744 
1745 
1745 
1746 
1746 
1747 
1747 
1748 


II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
11 


QsoaoB  THB  Sbcoxd  (eontiaiMi). 


26 


IV 
tt 


l> 
It 


ojgillJune  1748  2- J 
^tlO     .,     17491^1 

1749l2ftlll 
1760^1 10 

17501  go J  11 

17511^1 10 


11  June 
10 


111 
\10 


It 
It 


II 
It 


It 


1751 
1752 
1752 
1753 


30 


11 
10 


t* 


tt 
It 


»• 


1753 
1754 
1754 
1755 
1755 
1756 
17S6 
1757 


31 


11  Jane  ITS? 
10    „    U3B 

..  i:» 

Oct.  UK 


Gbobab  IHB  TBIRDw 


,  j  25  Oct. 
N2*     I. 


1760  18 j 


1768[g«f 

1769  ^\ 


13 


1769 
1770 
1770 
1771 
1771 
1772 
1772 
1773 
1773 
1774 


*l{24 

**124 
55(25 


27 -j 

»| 

30| 

31 -j 

1774,32  ( 
.     „     1775^^- 
'     ,1     1775 
.     ,1     1776 
„     1776 
<     II     1777 

25  Oct.  1810  > 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1814 
1815^ 


33| 


25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
-.4 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 


Oct. 


1777'«(85 
1778*1 2* 


1778 
1779 
1779 
1780 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1782 
1783 
1783 


S6J24 
38,'^ 

40  i-' 
(25 


»i 
II 


II 
II 


II 
•I 


17V3  .«  I  2d 

1784*^(24 

1784^4  25 

1785  *••  «^ 

1785 

1786 

1786 

1787 

1787  .r  fas 

1788** '9^ 

1788 


1789 
1789 


46.' 25 


x/ev  i*  j  25 

1790!*')  24 

1790L,f25 

1791^(24 

179ll.QCa5 

1792**124 

1792        "* 

1793 

1793 

1794 


«,(25 


Oet  rm 

1J9S 
17»; 

rrs 

ITIC 

vm 
uw 

17» 
17» 

»*) 

1*1 
HI 

via 

1*«3 
ISIS 

1»( 

1H4 

1*« 

L<« 
IW 
}»i 
ISffi 
I** 

m» 


It 
II 

H 


24 


>« 
u 

s 

s 

P4 


1^  r25  Oct. 
**124 


It 


25 
29 


Jan. 


1815 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1817 

181B 

1818 

1819 

Ibldl 

1820  j 


Gbobob  thb  Fovbtk. 


1(1 


Jan. 
It 
II 


11 


4 


(29 
128 


1820 
1821 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1824 


H 


29 
28 


8 


( 


28 


Jan. 


ti 
ti 


II 


It 


1824 
1825 
1825 
18% 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1828 


'd 


29  Jul  1^ 

io{s8 :  ^ 

„C29    ,.    1* 
11(85  Jane  1S» 


William  tkb  Foubtk. 


{ 


96  June  1830 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1633 


26 
25 


II 

II 


II 
II 


ir 


xC26  June  1833 
*t25 


{ 


26 
25 


II 
It 


1834 
1834 
1835 


^(  28  June  1? 


\» 


)SS 


»1 


20  June  1837 


19 
20 
19 
20 
19 


It 
•I 


It 
II 


It 


1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
18401 


VlCTOBIA. 

20  June  1840 

19  n  1841 

20  „  1841 
19     ,.  1842 

g(20     „     1848 
®tl»     .1 


<»Joi>«»B 


9 


190 


1843    ""lit 


IH* 
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ViCTOKiA  (continufd). 
lA  ( ao  June  1846  9Q  J  20  Jaue  1859  ^  f  20  Jnne  1872 
^"'(19     ..     1847|^U»     ,.     1880 r®U»     ..     1873 


11 


>2D 


12 


13- 


il9 
(20 
(19 
ISO 


1847 
1S48 


«| 


20 
1» 


1860 
1861 


U 


J  19 
ISO 


»» 


»t 


1848  ^(kO 
181»"tl9 


37J 


20 
19 


1849 
18*) 
1830 


26 


*^l9  „ 

^'(19     ., 
W-'  20     „ 


19-<* 

( 19 
<««20 

"S  19 

^\19 


•* 


(20 
(l9 

1851  ^tl9 

1851  <M<^ 

1852  **)  19 

1852L(vi20 
1853^)19 

1853  «vj20 

1854  ^(19 
18>4  qtj  2a 
1855^119 
1855<|9j20 
1856^(19 
185633/20 
1357!^  {19 
1857  o.  (  iO 

19 


1861lofl(20 
1888  **)  19 
1862  0^(20 


1863 


3  **  ( 


19 


»t 


»• 


1863  4^.(20 

1864;*" j  19 

1864 L,  (20 
1865  **(10 


1858 


•I 


»t 


1856  »,j2u 
185©  ^  ( 19 


>» 


1865  .^(20 

1866  ""119 
1866i.»(20 
1867|**(19 

1867  ^J  20 
1888,**tl9 
1868'  .(  20 
1869  **t  '9 
1869;^  (20 

1870**\19 
1870. -J  20 

187ir'U9 

187l4«f20 

1872  **1 


»• 
»• 


•• 


>• 


1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 


J,  William  {b.  1650,  d.  1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
elected  Dean  of  St.  Patrick*8  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Or\g%n  of  £vii  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Th€  htate  of  the 
Prote$tant$  in  Ireland  under  Kitig  Jmne»*% 
Gortmment  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
infonnation  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 


J,  Edward  (</.  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  drawn  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
t  he  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
List  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
I'Tofeased  repentance. 


•jThb.  [Warwick,  Earl  op.] 

"Xing  never  dies,  The,*'  a  legal 
nvixim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
e:ich  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  verj*  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
dooease.  ITiis  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  bt^en  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
sion was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
Wnd  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
Wn  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
l<aron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
^ree  to  commit  whatever  outrage  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
ixTtentate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  **  From 
>N'iUiam  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
C'f  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  his  coronation.     From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king  ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  pi-esent  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

ITiitg  of  Folly,  The,  was  0  title  given 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

TT-ing  of  the  Commons,  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

2in|^s  Bench.  The  CkiuRT  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  Uie  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King^s 
Bench,  the  two  first  enteiiaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  coram 
regCf  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artieuii  »uper  Carta*  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  stjiff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bv  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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Kiag,  William  {b.  1660,  d.  1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
electi^i  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
Imputation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  WAS  also  the  author  of  The  State  of  the 
Hvtatants  in  Ireland  under  King  James^e 
Gorrmment  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

King,  Edward  {d,  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  dra^-n  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
Kst  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
I'rofessed  repentiince. 


r,THB.  [Warwick,  Earl  OF.] 

"Xing  never  dies,  The,"  a  legal 
raaxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
Ciich  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  verj*  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
(itx-^ase.  lliis  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  been  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
M'in  was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
l»ound  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
I'Untagenet  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
^Hvn  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
baron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
p<»t*iitate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  **  FVom 
^Villiam  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  efich  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  his  coronation.     From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king  ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  present  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

ITiitg  of  Folly,  The,  was  0  title  given 
to  Koger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

TTing  of  the  Commons,  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

King's  Bencll.  The  Court  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  atram 
reffe,  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  waH  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artieuli  super  Cartas  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  by  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  iustices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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1711 
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1714 
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,  f  1  Aug. 
^l31  July 
1  Aug. 
31  July 
'  Aug. 
July 
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r  J  1  Aug. 
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1715 
1715 
1718 
1716 
1717 
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Aug.  1719 
July  1720 
Aug.  1720 
July  1721 
Aug.  1721 
July  1722 
Aug.  1722 
July  1723 
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Aug.  1723 
July  1724 
Aug.  1724 
July  1725 
Aug.  1725 
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1  ( 11  June 
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1727 

1728 
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1729 
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Uo 
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10 
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10 

11 

10 

11 
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1742 
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1745 
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1746 
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1747 
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UO 
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1749 
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1755 
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It 
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1784 
1764 
1765 
1765 
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.C29 
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1774 
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1775 
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32 
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24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
:4 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
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2i 
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2& 
25 
24 
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1777'«(25 
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39 
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1779 

1779 

1780 

1780 

1781 

1781 

1782 
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1788 

1783 

1784 
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1785 

1785  „ 
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1788^(25 
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1789 
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1793 
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*(i4 
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• 
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tt 
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1824 
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1828 
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t.  ^ 
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1831 
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tt 
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2J20 
^tl9 
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20  June  1837 
1838 
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20 
19 
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1841^ 
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YiCTOBiA  {continued). 
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34 
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1860 
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1850  «,120 
1851 /^'t  19 
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1855  «oj  20 
1856,^(19 
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1863 


39| 


19 
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H 
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1867^  r20 

1888,**'(1» 
1868'   -j  20 
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1869^      (20 
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1858 
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»» 


11 
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1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1870 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 


J,  William  {b,  1660,  d.  1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
electa  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
R'putation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Tfu  State  of  the 
Protatants  in  Ireland  under  Xing  Jainee^i 
GoFtmmeni  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

King,  Edward  {d.  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  draiR-n  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
hst  moments  acknowledged  his  ciime,  and 
professed  repentance. 


%Thb.  [Warwick,  Earl  of.] 

"King  nerer  dies,  The,"  a  legal 
maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
plate  at  the  very  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
♦if-cease.  This  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
psirlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
hsive  b(M?n  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
«on  was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
|<jund  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
in{»ly,  on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
I'lantagenet  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
Wn  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
baron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
Ire^i  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
c>n  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
P<>t*'ntat©  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  *•  From 
NVilliam  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
totuce  at  his  coronation.     From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  present  dlay,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

ITiitg  of  Folly,  The,  was  o  title  given 
to  Koger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  Commons,  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

King's  Bench.  The  Court  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  Uie  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  coram 
rege,  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artieuii  super  Carta*  oi  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bv  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  rustices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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Kiag,  William  {b.  1650,  d.  1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
elocted  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  under  Xing  Jameses 
Gt/remment  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 


J,  Edwakd  {d.  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  He 
was  drawn  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
last  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
professed  repentance. 


%Thb.  [Warwick,  Earl  of.] 

"King  uerer  dies,  The,"  a  legal 
maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
plate  at  the  verj'  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
'Inct^se.  This  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
(^rlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  b<^n  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
f'ion  was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
^•ound  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
I'lantagenet  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
Wn  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
biron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
p<^t*-ntate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  *•  From 
^^'Uliam  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  his  coronation.    From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king  ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  present  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

King  of  Folly,  The,  was  o  title  given 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  Commons,  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

King's  Bencli,  The  Court  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  citram 
rege^  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  wan  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artieuli  super  Cartas  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
t<>ndency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bv  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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J,  William  (ft.  1660,  d,  1729).  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
electwi  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
rt;putation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  State  of  the 
ProtesiantM  in  Ireland  under  Xing  Jatnea't 
G^ptrnmcnt  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 


J,  Edwakd  (d.  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
WM  draiRTi  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
li9t  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
professed  repentance. 


%The.  [Warwick, Eakl op.] 
"Xing  never  dies,  The,''   a  legal 

maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  ver>'  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
decease.  This  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  hoen  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
s\<m  was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
Uiund  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
in  s^ly,  on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
Piantagenet  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
Wn  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
baron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
^•n  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
p^itentate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  **  From 
NV'illiam  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  his  coronation.    From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  present  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

King  of  Folly,  The,  was  o  title  given 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  Commons,  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  osdled  King  of  the  Commons. 
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j'n  Bench,,  The  Court  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  (juria  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  iii  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  atram 
rege^  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artieuli  super  Carta*  oi  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  ha^'ing  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bv  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  sj'stem 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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Xing,  William  {b.  1660,  d.  1729),  Arch- 
buihop  of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
elect«i  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tiucted  much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  State  of  the 
Protestafits  in  Ireland  under  King  Jainee't 
Government  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 


_  Edward  (d.  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
^'a«  drawn  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
list  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
I'rofessed  repentance. 


r,THE.  [Warwick,  Earl  OF.] 

"King  never  dies,  The,''  a  legal 
maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  verj*  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
dec»3ase.  This  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
hiive  ba?n  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
«on  was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
lx)uiid  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
Plantagenct  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
U-^n  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
Uron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
jv'tentate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  "  From 
William  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  erich  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  his  coronation.     From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  present  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

ITiitg  of  Folly,  The,  was  0  title  given 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  Commons,  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

King's  Bancli.  The  CkiuRT  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Uuria  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reig^ 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  coram 
rege^  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Articuli  euper  Cartas  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  st<iff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bv  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished  one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
C;hamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  wua  created  by 

27  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  to  determine  writs  of  error 

from  the  King's  Bench.  Both  these  courts  were 

abolished,  and  a  new  "  Court  of  Exchequer 

Chamber**  established  by  11  Geo.  IV.,  and 

1  WilL  IV.,  c.  70.    The  iurisdiction  of  this 

court  was,  however,  merged  in  that  of  tho  new 

Court  of  Appeal  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 

1873,  by  which  great  Act  also  the  Court  of 

Queen*s  (or  King's)  Bench  became  once  more 

a  part  of  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 

called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which 

the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  formed  the 

first  division.     [Curia  Rbois.] 

BeerM,  Hist,  of  the  BnglUh  Law ;  8t^h«ii, 
Commentari0$,  iii. ;  Stabbs,  ConU.  Hid.,  ii.  ch.. 
XT. ;  Lanjirmead,  Coiwt.  Hut.,  oh.  t.  ;  36  &  37 
Yiot.,  c.  66. 

King's  FriaucUl  was  the  name  given 
to  the  secret  counsellors  and  supporters 
of  George  III.  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  to  its  old  power,  and  to 
govern  without  exclusive  reliance  on  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  State.  This 
movement,  in  its  practical  issue,  was  a  revolt 
against  the  oligarchy  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies who  had  in  the  main  guided  the  destinies 
of  the  country  since  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
germs  of  the  principles  which  it  afterwards 
developed  are  to  be  tnu^ed  in  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke,  who,  in  Mr.  Lecky*s  words, 
**  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  disregarding 
the  old  party  distinctions,  and  building  up 
the  royal  authority  on  their  decay."  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  *'  King's  Friends,**  though 
drawn  from  both  the  great  parties  of  the 
State,  were  in  the  main  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories.  George  III.,  however,  did 
not  accept  his  new  supporters  as  being  mem- 
bers of  either  party ;  his  one  object  was  to 
create  a  body  of  men  faithful  to  himself,  and 
detached  from  either  of  the  great  sections  of 
political  life.  This  body  was  to  be  his  con- 
stant adviser,  and  to  carry  out  his  will.  Of 
its  leaders  he  took  counsel  in  private,  and 
followed  its  advice  rather  than  that  of  his 
nominal  ministers.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs 
that  is  so  bitterly  sketched  in  Burke's 
Thoughts  OH  the  Cauaet  of  the  JPreeent  Dieeon- 
tente.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  great  statesman 
is  a  little  highly  coloured ;  but  of  the  general 
truth  of  his  assertions  there  can  he  no  question. 
It  was  due  to  a  knowledge  of  this  secret  power 
in  the  background  thatLord  Rockingham,  in 
1766,  would  only  accept  office  on  condition 
that  "some  of  the  particular  friends  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute  should  not  either  publicly  or  privately, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  concRm  or 
interest  in  public  affairs."  For  the  Earl  of 
Bute  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of  this 
undue  influence.  But  even  after  this  protest 
the  same  condition  of  things  continued.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  undue  pressure  that 
George  III.  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  while  pretending  to  support  his  ministers, 


and  Lord  Rockingham  had  to  obtain  lu 
written  consent  to  the  passing  of  his  mutoR 
of  reneaL  At  last,  in  1766,  the  king  n^ 
oeedea  in  getting  rid  of  the  Whigi,  and  in 
forming  a  government,  under  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Chatham,  that  should  be 
free  from  party  connections.  On  Lord  North* 
accession  to  power  (1770),  the  king  coiuenttd 
to  identify  his  own  policy  with  that  of  fau 
minister,  and  would  admit  none  to  povtf 
except  those  who  would  carry  out  his  wishes  W 
the  utmost.  When  Pitt  came  into  power ,  1  'M, 
this  groat  minister  was  content  to  "lui^c 
common  cause  with  the  crown,'*  and,  aca<ni* 
ing  to  Sir  Erskine  May,  the  royal  influenct 
through  the  new  premier  was  greater  thaa  it 
had  been  before.  As  a  rule,  their  viewi  wcit 
identical;  but  when  they  differed,  the  kingn^ 
ready  to  make  use  of  his  old  tactics.  So, 
on  the  Catholic  question  of  1801,  George  III. 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  shcdd 
reckon  any  man  his  personal  eneiiiT  ^'^^ 
should  propose  any  such  messore.  On  Pit: ; 
return  to  office  in  1604,  Mr.  Addington,  '.be 
late  Prime  A^tinister,  took  up  the  po8iti(«^> 
leader  of  the  "  King*s  Friends,**  a  party  whic: 
then  reckoned  some  sixty  or  seventy  membeii 
in  its  ranks.  The  sentiments  of  the  Y^^- 
land  and  Liverpool  ministries  were  so  well  •> 
accord  with  those  of  the  crown  that  the  fw^.^ 
of  the  "  King's  Friends,**  though  still  tii«t- 
ing,  had  no  cause  to  separate  itself  from  the 
ostensible  government. 

Burke,  ThoughU  on.  ik»  OmM*  o/  0^  P<  ^ 
DiMontonto;  Lecky,  Hutory  of  Eafitti  » '^ 
KigUtentK  Cmt«ry,  iii.  It.;  MaveL  ^'*\'^ 
B^, ;  8ir  E.  Ifa^,  CoMt,  Hist,     [T.  A.  A  j 

Zing's  Svil  was  the  name  formerir  gi^^ 
to  scrofula,  which,  down  to  the  «i^t»^^ 
century,  was  supposed  to  be  cured  by  tf 
king*s  touch.  Edward  the  Confessor  i^  ""^ 
to  have  been  the  first  king  who  toacM  :>^ 
the  king's  evil,  which  ^*as  done  in  H)-'^ 
The  custom  reached  its  height  under  th^ 
Stuarts,  and  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  toocW 
over  10,000  persons.  It  was  continued  unc--' 
Anne,  but  was  dropped  by  George  l,M^^ 
subsequently  revived. 

Kingston,  Snt  Axthont  {i.  is^fi-** 
sent  to  Cornwall  as  Provost  MtrshJ  a^**^ 
the  rebellion  of  1549,  and  is  said  to  t^ 
behaved  with  great  cruelty  on  this  oc^' 
He  presided  at  the  execution  ol  Bi'-T 
Hooper,  1656,  and  in  the  following  vetr'"" 
implicated  in  the  plot  to  marry  the  Pri*** 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  «aj  ; 
proclaim  her  queen.  On  the  discos**;'?' « *'^' 
conspiracy  Kingston  committed  suicide- 

Zingsweston,  Ths  Battlb  or  A:^ 
1649),  was  fought  between  a  party  « ^ 
western  rebels  under  Air.  Coffin  and  tbe  r^}^ 
troops.  The  latter  were  completely  virt£«»  "^ 

Kinsala,  Thb  Sibob  of  fieoi).  |/ 

thousand    Spaniards,    commanasd  ^  ^ 
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Joan  d'Agoila,  landed  in  the  harbour  df 
Kinaale  in  September,  1601,  having  been 
despatched  to  support  Hu^h  0*Neil*8  re- 
bellion. They  took  poBsession  of  the  castle 
of  Einconun,  but  soon  lost  it  to  Lord 
Mountjoy.  That  nobleman,  being  shortly 
after  joined  by  the  E^l  of  Thomond  and 
(KHoe  1,000  men,  defeated  O'Neil's  attempt 
to  mae  the  siege  (Dec.  23).  Don  Juan,  who 
wad  heartily  tired  of  Irish  warfare,  thereupon 
fiurrenderBd  Kinsale,  Gastlehaven,  and  the 
other  towns  in  his  possession  in  return  for 
permission  to  sail  for  Corunna  with  all  his 

Kirk,  Scomsu.     [Scotland,  Chubcu  op.] 

Kirk  of  Field  was  an  old  and  roofless 
(hurch,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
iiUjod  just  without  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  : 
close  by  this  was  a  building  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Dominican  order.  It 
was  here  that  Damley  was  removed  by  Both- 
well's  orders ;  and  hero  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  1567.     [Daknley.] 

Kirkcaldy,  Sih  William,  of  Granox 
{d.  1573),  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  (1546).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  on  his  capture  at 
St.  Andrews  by  the  French  in  1547)  he  was 
carrirti  to  France,  where  for  some  years  he 
worked  at  the  g^leys  in  company  with  John 
Knox.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  event  that  his 
h&tred  of  France  is  to  be  ascribed,  a  hatred 
which  caused  him,  in  1559,  to  advocate 
strongly  a  Scottish  alliance  with  England. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  confederacy  against 
Queen  ^lary  in  1567,  and  to  him  it  was  that 
she  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Carberry 
Hill  Appointed  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  the  same  year,  he  fought  for  Murray 
at  Langside  in  1568  ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
joined  the  queen's  party,  and  held  the  castle 
and  town  of  Edinburgh  against  the  regent 
Morton.  In  1573,  after  suffering  a  severe 
nege,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
place.  Morton  caused  him  to  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor  in  the  market-place  of  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  3,  1573.  Sir  James  Melville  says  of 
\nm  in  his  memoirs,  '*  he  was  humble,  gentle, 
tad  meek,  like  a  lamb  in  the  house,  but  like  a 
lion  in  the  faith ;  .  .  .  secret  and  prudent  in 
dl  his  enterpiises,  very  merciful,  naturally 
iheral.  .  .  Thus  he  was  as  mikel  envied  by 
hem  that  were  of  a  vile  and  unworthy  nature 
IS  he  was  beloved  by  all  honest  men.'* 

Melville,    Mtmnirt;    Froude,  UUt.  cf  Eng.; 
Barton,  Himt.  of  SeoUand, 


,  Colonel  Pbrct,  was  a  soldier 
rho  had  served  for  some  years  at  Tangier, 
nd  was  put  in  command  of  some  troops 
t  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  After  the 
lefeat  of  Monmouth,  Kirke  and  his  troops, 
kho  were  known  as  **  Kirke's  Lambs,"  com- 
nitted  fearful  atrocities  in  the  west  of 
•jigland  against  the  followers  of  Monmouth 


and  any  who  were  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  rebellion.  Kirke  was  one  of  the  fint  to 
join  William  in  1688,  and  subsequently  was 
put  in  command  of  some  troops  in  Ireland, 
with  which  he  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
in  1689. 

Xit-Kat  Club,  The,  was  a  well-known 
Whig  club,  instituted  in  1703  to  promote  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  It  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  among  its 
members  were  Walpole,  Addison,  and  Steele. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  confectioner  in  West- 
minster named  Christopher  Kat,  at  whose 
house  the  members  used  to  dine. 

Xniffllty  Dr.,  was  one  of  Henry  YIII.'s 
secretaries,  and  employed  by  him  in  the 
summer  of  1527  at  Home  to  forward  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  king's  divorce  from  Kathe- 
rine  of  Aragon.  Knight  obtained  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  seeing  Clement  in  Henry's 
interest;  and  when  the  Pope  escaped  to 
Orvieto  he  at  once  followed  him  thither,  and 
obtained  from  Clement  his  signature  to  two 
documents  granting  respectively  a  com- 
mission to  two  cardinals,  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  cause  in  England,  and  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  king  to  marry  another  wife. 
But,  while  affixing  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ments, Clement  had  been  careful  to  date 
them,  not  from  Orvieto,  where  he  then  was, 
but  from  his  prison  in  Rome. 
Brewer,  £«tyn  of  Henry  VIII, 

Knight,  Charles  (b.  1791,  <f.  1873),  com- 
menced  business  as  a  publisher  in  London 
about  the  year  1823.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  which  he 
published  Tfie  Library  of  Entertaining  Knovo^ 
Udge  (1832 — 45).  About  the  year  1844  he 
published  the  Fietorial  History  of  England, 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  and  some 
years  later  (1856 — 62)  his  ropular  History  of 
England.  Both  hold  a  high  place  among  our 
general  histories. 

Kniglltoiiy  Henrt,  lived  in  the  reign  of 

Henry    II.,  and  was  a  monk  of  Leicester 

Abbey.    He  was  the  author  of  a  Oompilatio  de 

Eventibua  Anglia  a  tempore  lUgie  Eadgari  ueqne 

ad  mortem  Begie  Rieardi  Seeundi.     The  earlier 

part  is  a  mere  compilation  from   previous 

chroniclers ;  but  the  portion  which  relates  to 

the  later  pu^  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  and  that 

of  Richard  II.  is  of  considerable  value. 

Knigrhton's    work   is   printed    in   Twysden, 
Serijf^n  Dteem, 

Sniffhtliood*  The  word  knight  is  de- 
rivedfrom  the  Anglo-Saxon  eniht,  which, 
although  primarily  equivalent  to  tervue,  was, 
even  before  the  Conquest,  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  to  miUe.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  personal  distinction 
of  knighthood  and  the  legal  system  of 
knights'   fees.      In  its  wider  sense,  knight- 
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hood  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
chivalry  or  to  feudalism,  and  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror*s  sons  by  their  father. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knighVa  fee^  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight^s  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly established  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  and  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  land  which 
constituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it ;  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  said  (on  the  author- 
ity of  Orderious  Vitalis}  that  William  III. 
divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  supposed  by  modem  author- 
ities to  have  been  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  possessing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  was  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sherifia  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  issued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  estate 
for  which  knighthood  was  compuLsoiy  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  issued  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  Charles  I.  in  1629.  It  was  finally 
abolished,  with  all  feudal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  force  in  the 
field ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
purely  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
here<£tary.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knighthood :  the 
Garter  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  centurv), 
the  Thistle  (founded  1687), St.  Patrick  (1788), 
the  Bath  (1725),  8t  Michael  and  St.  George 
(1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1876). 

Knights  of  the    Shire.     [Parlia- 
xbnt:  Electiokb.] 


KnoUes,  Sib,  Hobskt  {d,  1407),  «i? 
originally  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  l«3m' 
panies  which  devastated  France  in  the  fjur- 
teenth  oentury.  But  having  sabseqaf&tly 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  £ngli4 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  b} 
his  bravery  and  military  ^IL  TVhm  ikx 
Peasants*  Kebellion  broke  out,  in  1^1,  \r 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Bichard  IL 
from  the  insurgents. 

Xnollys,  8iK  Francib  (d.  1596),  ''tb 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,"  was  known  dining 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  losit^ 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  BefonMtiiHi 
The  religious  persecution  of  Mary's  wm 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Gcnnanr; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  vbvci 
he  was  cousin  by  maxriage,  he  rstorned  ti 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanisa 
mora  than  ever.  Made  Vice-Chsmbeiiiui 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  sabseqovctlr 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Tre«sax^. 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  i£ 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coaa* 
cillor.  In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  wt.«A 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  m> 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sids-y. 
Two  }-ears  later  he  was  appointed  tV. 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whus. 
charms  his  "keen,  hard  sense  "  was  sai^s^l 
to  demise.  It  was  he  who  suggesttii  tU 
plan  01  marrying  Afary  to  Geoige  Oirey.  y^- 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  for,  "  so  matched,  ElizaVl 
need  have  no  fear  of  her."  KnoUys,  lib  tt- 
rest  of  Queen  Eli2abeUi*8  ministers.^ 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  lepaduv  i 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  conTeci«-i!^ 
and  in  his  dealings  with  Mary  Stoait  i:^ 
found  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  af* 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  -. 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  procet^ic^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  bad  ti^atiiirn' 
he  received  at  the  queen*s  hands,  Sir  FnB*  > 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministers,  though  on  one  occasion  K 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  «  f- 
any  longer  fit  to  rule. 


3    \ 


:,  John  (h.  1505,  d.  1572).  w 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  x^ 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glaft^** 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  eevniir 
priest  in  1530,  and  to  have  had  some  coa»'* 
tion  with  one  of  the  religions  establishnircu 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwri* 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Helonr^ 
faith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  p**""**'; 
tion  of  some  of  the  Protestant  gcotn  *^ 
St.  Andrews.  In  June,  1547,  the  French  tor- 
tured St,  Andrews,  and  Knox  was  cirr-' 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  e^D'!^ 
He  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginniiu'* 
1549,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  f- 
mained  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  ^  ' 
two  years  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  »t^'* 
he  put  in  practice,  two  years  before  i:  «* 
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authoriaed  by  Edward  YI/s  second  Prayer- 
ixMk,  the  substitution  of  common  bread  for 
vafen  at  the  Communion,  and  allowed  sitting 
iiLstoad  of  kneeling.     Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  £dward'B  cha^uains,  and  was  consulted  on 
the  composition    of    Cranmer's    Forty-five 
Aiticl(».    On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  re* 
tired  to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Greneva, 
vhere  he   remained   till    1569,   and    wrote 
several  controversial   and   other  works,   in- 
cluding his  Blatt  of  the  Trumpet  agamat  the 
MoMtroui  Regiment  of  WomeHy  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  1559 
he  returned  to  Scotland,   and    immediately 
joiofd  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
giition.    In  July  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
minister  of   EdEinburgh.      He   took  a   large 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  (kmfeeaion  of  Faith  ^ 
wctrpted  by  Parliament  in   1560.     On  the 
2irn\id  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and   at  length,   in 
I>etember,  1662,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for 
treason  before  the  CounciL     He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.     After  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Damley  in  1565,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offelnce  to  the  royal  couple. 
lie  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preaching.      He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  VI. 
wiia  crowned,  in  July,  1667.    After  the  death 
of  Murray  (January,  1669),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1572, 
preached  twice  more  fonce  when  t^  news  of 
the  8t.  Bartholomew  Massacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1672.     Knox  was  twice  married, 
&^t  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1556,  and  secondly 
to   Margaret    Stewart,    daughter    of    Lord 
Ochiltree.      Besides  numerous  epistles,   dis- 
mursea,   and   polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
i  Hittorie   of  the   Jteformatioun  of  Religion 
\rithin  the  Bea/m  of  Scotland^    which    is    of 
on^iderable  historical  value. 

Knoz'n  Werke,  ed.  by  D.  Lafaig,  6  toUi.,  Edin- 
biui^rh  (lt;46— 6i);  McOrie,  Life  of  John  Knox; 
MoQcnaO,  Kwtx  and  the  Seciiieh  Ri/ormatinn ; 
Froude,  The  Refornuiiion  and  th«  Scottieh  Cha- 
racter ;  Cwrljle,  PortraiU  of  John  Knox  and 
HrroM  and  Hero  Worehip;  Barton,  flut.  of 
Scotland, 

XoleSy  Thb,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
)\'e&tc'm  BengaL  Having  come  under  the 
|)er)fttion  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
tand,  they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
roachment  of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars, 
n  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
ion  was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
hod.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
he  new  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
be  Koles  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
uMJoner.  Since  then  they  have  made 
ririisidrTHble  advances  in  ci^'ilisation  and 
Tosperity. 


KorjTi^aoill*  The  Battlb  of  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings^s  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peishwa.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonah 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahratta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Bao,  26,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
i-attas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alumed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
which  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
could  hardly  have  maintained  for  another 
day. 

Kotah,  The  Sieob  of  (Mar.  22,  1868). 

Kotah   was    a    strongly    fortified    town    on 

the  Chumbul.     Its  Rajah  was  friendly  to  the 

English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 

by  his  followers.    General  Roberts,  therefore, 

found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 

was  immediately  join^  by  the  Rajah,  who 

was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 

The  rebels,  about  5,000  in  number,  held  the 

rest  of  the  town.     Batteries  were  erected  by 

General  Roberts  against  the  northern  end  of 

the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 

citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 

carried  by  assault. 

Annual    Regielerf    1858;     Malleson,    Indian 
Mutiny. 

Knrdlah    Campaign,    The     (1795). 

When  the  temporising  pohcy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  choute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt. 
The  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  English,  had 
thrown  himiself  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  11,  1795).  The 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  diW- 
sion  of  the  IViahrattas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  his  favourite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territorial  cessions  to 
the  value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  surrendering  his  chief  minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Orant  Doff,  Hiet.  of  the  Mahratioi. 
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Labovrem,  The  Statutbs  of,  were  first 
enacted  in  1349,  immediately  after  the  Black 
Death.  The  dearth  of  labourers  which  this 
plague  occasioned  altered  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  ttie  latter  de- 
manded an  inmiediate  and  considerable  rise 
in  wages.  To  check  this,  two  statutes  were 
enacted  forbidding  the  men  to  receive  or  the 
masters  to  offer  higher  wages  than  before  the 
Black  Death ;  labourers  were  to  be  compelled  to 
work,  and  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment without  agreeing  with  their  masters. 
These  statutes  were  re-enacted  in  1367,  1361, 
1368,  and  1376,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  proved  nugatory,  and  only  increased 
the  ill-feeling  between  masters  and  men,  and 
the  social  difficulties  which  culminated  in  the 
revolt  of  1381.     [Black  Dbath.] 

Bogen,  HiUory  of  AgrieuJUuv:  Beebokm. 
Papers  on  The  Black  Death  in  the  fortnigkUy 
Beview. 

Labrador  was  first  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian Gabot  in  1496,  and  probably  visited  by 
him  again  in  1613.  It  was  exploied  by 
Frobisher  in  1676,  but  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  till  it  was  rediscovered  by  Hud- 
son in  1610.  No  re^lar  settlements  were 
made  till  some  Moravian  colonies  were  formed 
about  1760.  It  was  not,  however,  constituted 
a  colony,  and  formed  merely  an  outlying  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory, till  the  cession  of  the  company^s  territory 
to  the  crown  and  their  incorporation  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1868. 

Labuan,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archie 

gelago,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
ultan  of  Borneo  (1847),  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Bit>oke,  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  there 
in  1846.  It  is  an  important  commercial  sta- 
tion, and  transmits  to  the  Bur(^)ean  and  China 
markets  the  produce  of  Borneo  and  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Labuan,  which  is  a  crown  oolony, 
is  ruled  hy  a  governor  aided  by  a  legislative 
council  ox  three  members. 

LacUaad  (or,  Sanstbbrb)  was  the  name 
by  which  King  John  was  commonly  known, 
from  his  not  receiving  any  great  fief  from  his 
father  as  his  brothers  had  done. 

Lack-learning  (or.  Unlearned)  Pax^ 
lianL6ntf  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in 
1404.  It  acquired  its  name  fi-omthe  fact  that 
the  kin^,  acting  upon  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Edwardlll.  in  1372,  directed  that  no  lawj'ers 
should  be  returned  as  members.  This  Parlia- 
ment is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  proposal 
that  the  lands  of  the  clergj'  should  for  one  year 
be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war  with  France. 

id  (».0.|  loanland),  in  Anglo-Saxon 


times,  was  opposed  to  the  ethel  or  alod  by  viitnc 
of  its  being  land  ''whose  title  and poesfesids 
were  not  vested  in  the  same  person."  Thitii. 
in  other  words,  IsBnland  was  land  held  and  cd- 
tivated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  ok 
who  was  not  its  real  owner  in  point  (rfla«, 
and  who,  in  most  cases,  paid  rent  in  moo^y, 
kind,  or  service  in  return  for  the  privilticM 
he  enjoyed.  Lsens  were  of  two  deicriptioai 
— viz.,  "  unbooked  "  (which  wss  of  oouw  tk 
earlier  custom)  and  *'  booked."  Ab  a  Toaikt'i 
necessity  our  knowledge  of  unbooked  IxDki<i 
is  veiy  scanty,  and  is  for  the  most  pait  doe 
to  incidental  allusions  in  charters  dnvn  spi: 
the  time  when  the  property  in  question  w 
passing  from  the  earlier  to  the  Interstate:  i& 
for  example,  in  Kemble  (ood.  617),  vb^iv 
Archbishop  OswaJd  grants  Tidington  t* 
i^lfsige  for  three  Lives,  ^*  that  he  may  have  it 
as  freely  for  bookland  as  he  had  it  for 
ksnland"  (▲.d.  977).  Under  the  bead  ^ 
unbooked  IsBnland,  aooording  to  Mr.  Ludgt': 
view,  would  be  comprised  those  parti  d  > 
lord's  estate  which  he  did  not  keep  in  hie  on 
hands  (his  utlamd^y  when  cultivated  by  tP'^ 
men,  and  all  estates  of  folkland.  It  is,  bov. 
ever,  to  be  noted  that,  in  common  oauv* 
folkland  is  only  known  as  kenknd  when  it  ^ 
been  once  more  let  out  by  the  original  gnmUr. 
From  the  above  instance  it  will  be  seentba^ 
booked  Iflenland  might  mn  for  several  \enasd 
lives ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  original  um 
of  unbooked  la^nland  would  be  but  for  («^> 
A  single  instance  may  suffice  to  show  M 
Isenland  was  not  in  any  degree  k)oked  up^ 
as  belonging  to  the  tenant.  A  c«r'4is 
Helmatan,  who  held  Isenland  of  Dake  l^rdU 
being  found  guilty  of  theft,  forfeited  b 
chattels  to  tJie  king,  but  not  his  land.  ^ 
being  Ordlafs  "he  could  not  forfeit."  It 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  give  in  conds- 
sion  one  or  two  example  of  the  KB\f^^1 
which  Uenland  was  held.  In  the  fir^  balf » 
the  ninth  century  the  estate  bequeathed  ^T 
Heregyth  of  Canterbury  was  bound  to  ^ 
thirty  ambers  of  ale,  300  loaves  of  fin«  *^ 
coarse  bread,  an  ox,  a  hog,  wethers,  p^' 
honey,  butter,  and  salt.  Forty  hjil^  -j 
Alre^ord  were,.per1iap4s  a  little  earlitT,rct>J 
at  four  and  a  half  shillings  the  hide.  T^, 
li'eemen  of  Hurstboum  in  Alfred's  days  b>j 
to  pay  forty  pence  per  hide,  with  a  t^si'^ 
quantity  of  ale  and  three  horseloads  of  ^tit- 
wheat  ;  three  acres  of  their  lord's  landj  '^ 
to  be  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  tenants ;  b>; 
was  to  be  mowed  and  gathered ;  *rood  <^' 
and  stacked ;  at  Easter  they  had  io  ou^' 
a  payment  of  lambs  and  ewes,  and  f^'^' 
week  in  the  year,  except  three,  they  ^  * 
do  any  other  work  that  might  be  rtq^^ 
This  IS  a  very  good  specimen  of  «  i^^  •*  ' 
very  mixed  character. 

Lodge,  hjMiya    in   AngloSaxcn  J^*  *;: 
Kemble.  Stutont  in  Snghmi,  I SIO-^'^' 
C(m$t,  Hi$t.,  I  88;  Kemble,  C^drnT^^^^ 
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Lst.    The  ket  of  the  earliest    English 
hwg  is  geneially  accepted  as  being  the  equi- 
Talent  of  the   colonus  in   Tacitus'    account 
of  the  Gemianic   tribes,  the   litus    of    the 
capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  Lex 
iksonum^  and  perhaps  the  kuzi  or  lassi  of  the 
Continental  Saxons  in  the   eighth   century. 
U  this  be  so,  the  1st  is  not  to  be  considered 
u  a  mere  slave,  but,  in  Dr.  Stubbs's  words,  is 
to  be  '*  distinctly  recognised  as  a  member  of 
the  nation;   he  is  valued  for  the  wergild, 
flimunoned  to  the    placitum,   taxed  for  the 
Church,  allowed  the  right  of  compurgation, 
and  choice  in  marriage/*    According  to  the 
same  aathority,  "  he  is  free  to  every  one  but 
his  lord,  and  simply  unfree   in  cultivating 
land  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner.**    The  Iset, 
then,  in  early  English  days  would  be  em- 
ployed on  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners 
or  on  the  folk-land,  and  may  in  very  many 
casos  have  been  the  degraded  descendant  of  the 
earlier  British  possessor  of  the  soil,  who,  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  was  now  forced  to  till 
fur  a  stranger  lord  the  land  that  had  once 
U'cn  his  own  or  his  father's,  and  served  his 
lord  "  for  hire  or  for  land,  though  not  yet  re- 
duced so  low  in  the  scale  as  the  th^w  or 
wealh." 

Stobbs.  Const.  Hi$t, ;  Kemble,  Saxont  in  Eng- 
land. ;  Watts,  DeuUche  VerfasBungBgeachichte, 

Latfos,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony.  It  was  ceded  to  England  in 
1861  by  the  native  chief,  and  has  since  been 
used  as  a  station  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  Its  aiEairs  are  managed  by  an 
administrator,  acting  under  the  governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  assisted  by  a '  legislative 
council. 

Lagos,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.,  1759),  was 
one  of  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the 
Knglish  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  The 
French  ships  had  been  blockaded  in  their 
portfi  during  the  year;  but  in  Aug^t  the 
Tiiulon  fleet  attempted  to  join  the  Brest 
!»^4uadron.  It  was  pursued  by  Admiral  Bos- 
(.<iwen  from  Gribraltar,  and  attacked  off  Lagos 
in  Algarve,  when  of  its  largest  ships  two  were 
itiptured,  and  two  others  run  ashore.  The 
Portuguese  reasonably  complained  that  the 
neutrality  of  their  coast  had  been  violated. 

LaKotfue, The  Battle  OF  (May  19, 1692). 
Fhis  naval  victory  checked  a  threatened  in- 
rasion  of  England.  Louis  XI V.,  in  support  of 
lames,  had  collected  an  army  in  Normandy. 
Fwo  French  fleets,  amounting  together  to 
ibout  eighty  ships,  were  collected  at  Brest 
md  Tonlon,  under  Tourville  and  D'Estr^es. 
lames,  misled  by  the  intrigpies  of  Admiral 
(iuaaell,  believed  that  there  wa8  great  disaffec- 
ion  in  the  English  fleet.  Meanwhile,  the 
ximbined  Engli^  and  Dutch  fleet  of  ninety 
ihips  swept  the  Channel.  Tourville  had 
rith  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consisting 
if  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.    Believing 


in  the  treachery  of  the  English  officers,  he 
thought  that  he  had  only  the  Dutch  to  deal 
with.  But  the  ill-judged  declaration,  where- 
by James  exempted  whole  classes  of  English- 
men from  peuxlon,  and  a  stirring  despatch  on 
the  other  hand  from  Mary,  had  thoroughly 
roused  the  temper  of  the  English  fleet.  Rus- 
sell visited  all  his  ships  and  exhorted  his 
crews.  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  first  the  wind  was  in  favour 
of  the  French,  and  only  half  the  allied  fleet 
could  be  brought  into  action.  But  just  as 
the  French  had  resolved  to  retire  the  wind 
changed.  Their  retreat  became  a  flight. 
Twelve  of  the  largest  ships  took  refuge  in  the 
bay  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James. 
There  they  were  attacked  and  destroyed,  as 
they  lay  in  the  shallow  water,  during  two 
successive  days,  by  a  flotilla  of  boats  under 
Admiral  Korke. 

Macaulay,  Hut.  of  England. 

IialLOre»  in  the  Punjaub,  was  the  capital 
of  the  independent  kingaom  of  Runieet  Singh 
from  1799.  It  was  occupied  by  tne  British 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  Feb.,  1846,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  English  and  Dhu- 
leep  Singh  was  signed  there  (Mar.,  1846). 

Laing,  David  [b.  1793,  d.  1878),  was  a 
learned  Scottish  antiquary  and  bibliographer. 
He  edited  very  many  works,  among  which  are 
Dunbar*s  FoetM,  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Foant, 
and  W^oun't  Chronicle.  He  also  published 
the  Zife^md  JForki  rf  John  Knox  (1847—48). 

Laing,  Malcolm  {b.  1762,  d.  1819),  was  the 
author  o7  a  History  of  Scotiandy  which  is  a 
work  showing  considerable  research.  He  also 
wrote  the  concluding  volume  of  Henry's 
History  of  England. 


MfcKo.  Gerabd,  Viscount  {h.  1744,  d.  1808), 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  Germany. 
He  went  through  the  American  War  under 
Comwallis,  and  earned  great  distinction.  In 
1793  he  was  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and 
here  also  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  India.  In  this  capacity  he  bore  a 
chief  share  in  the  Mahratta  War  of  1803.  He 
totally  defeated  Scindia's  French  force  under 
Perron  in  1803;  defeated  Scindia  at  Las- 
waree  (Nov.,  1803),  and  captured  Delhi.  He 
received  a  peerage  in  1804.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1807,  and  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth. 

Lally,  Count  de,  arrived  in  India,  1767, 
as  commander  of  the  French.  A  dashing 
soldier,  but  harsh,  severe,  and  unconciliating, 
he  alienated  the  native  allies  as  much  as  Du- 
pleix  had  conciliated  them.  For  some  time 
he  maintained  the  war,  and  in  1759  besieged 
Madras.  The  siege  failed ;  Lally  was  defeated 
at  Wandewash,  (friven  out  of  Pondicherry,and 
the  French  dominion  was  at  an  end  in  India. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  imprisoned 
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for  eighteen  months,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  with 
a  large  gag  in  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his 
spealmig,  and  executed. 

Lambeth  Articles,  The  (1595),  were 

drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  assisted  by 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London ;  Vaughan,  Bishop 
of  Bangor ;  and  Tindal,  Dean  of  Ely.  They 
consisted  of  nine  articles,  embracing  all  the 
most  pronounced  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and 
were  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  Calrinistic 
ideas  were  rife,  with  a  permission  from  the 
archbishop  that  they  should  be  adopted.  They 
were,  however,  disapproved  by  the  queen  and 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  as  they  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Parliament,  they  had  no  binding  force. 
They  were  again  brought  forward  and  re- 
jected at  the  Hampton  Conference  (1604). 

Lambeth.,  Treaty  op  (1217),  was  made 
after  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  by  the  regent. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  acting  for  Henry  III.,  and 
the  French  prince,  Louis.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed  that  Louis  should  at  once  evacuate 
Engh^d,  that  the  prisoners  on  either  side 
should  be  released,  and  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted.  It  also  seems  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  10,000  marks,  was 
paid  to  Louis  as  the  price  of  his  departure. 

Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station  founded 
by  Agricola,  a,d.  79.  It  was  bestowed  by 
William  the  Conqueror  on  Roger  of  Poitou, 
who  built  the  castle.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Scots  in  1322  and  1389.  In  the  avil  War 
it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  Feb., 
1643,  and  by  the  Royalists,  March,  1643. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Scots  in  1648 
under  Hamilton.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Jacobite  insurgents  for  two  days,  Nov.  7  and 
9, 1715,  and  by  Charles  Edward,  Nov.  24, 1745. 

Lancaster,  The  Ducht  and  County 
Palatine  of,  grew  out  of  the  honour  of  Lan- 
caster,  mentioned  in  Magna  Carta,  which, 
having  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
William  of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
had  boon  g^nted  to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  and 
on  their  extinction  in  1232,  to  William  de 
Ferrers.  After  the  second  rebellion  of  Robert 
de  Ferrers,  Henry  III.  erected  the  honour 
into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  his  son  Edmund, 
afterwards  called  Crouchback.  The  Duchv 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  in  1351  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edmund's  grandson, andinhis  patent 
of  creation  the  dignity  of  an  earl  palatine  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  latter  title  was 
also  given  in  1377  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  I^ncastor,  who  had  married  Henry  of 
Lancaster's  heiress.  Henry  IV.,  his  heir, 
being  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  title 
to  the  throne,  prevented  the  union  of  the 
Duchy  with  the  crown,  by  procuring  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  soon  after  his  accession,  pro- 
viding  that  the  title  and  revenues  should 
remain  with  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Henry  V.  added  to  it  the  estates  inherited 


from  his  mother,  Mary  Bohan ;  bat  a  kif? 
part  of  it  had  to  be  put  into  the  handi  of 
trustees  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Od  t>i^ 
attainder  of  Henry  VI.,  after  the  aceeffiiQit  i 
Edward  IV.,  the  Duchy  was  forfeitai  to  Ui$ 
crown,  and  was  inseparably  united  to  it  k 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Coanty  Paktinf. 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  separate,  \rm 
incorporated  in  the  Duchy.  This  settlaiHit 
was  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reieB 
of  Henry  VII.  "nie  revenues  of  the  Dochy 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  re- 
venues, in  place  of  whidi  the  Civil  Li^  vai 
granted  to  William  IV.  in  1830,  but  are  p&Jl 
over  to  the  Privy  Purse,  an  annual  accc-oiit 
being  presented  to  Parliament  Burke,  is 
1780,  reckoned  the  average  returns  at  £4.0'J<I 
a  year,  but  they  have  since  increased.  Toe 
Chancery  Court  of  the  County  Palatine  sat  A 
Preston:  the  Duchy  Court  being  held  at 
Westminster.  Their  functions  appear  to  luv? 
been  defined  by;  Henry  IV.  ITie  Court  of  tk 
Duchy  was  given  concurrent  jurisdietiia 
with  the  Chancery  as  to  matten  in  equitr 
relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  crom  ia 
right  of  the  Duchy,  and  was  chiefly  concenk-i 
in  questions  of  revenue.  By  recent  Acts,  ihe 
administration  of  justice  has  been  aficti* 
lated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Englasi  tk 
Court  of  the  County  having  been  aholiAw 
by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  The  ofrv 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is  now  a  polibrsi 
appointment,  and  is  frequently  held  br  i 
cabinet  minister.  Its  duties  are  norniml- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  liUMarf*^. 
if  a  commoner,  takes  precedence  next  a6if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Belden,  Titlat  of  Hotumr ;  Bhisei.  ffiif^  <^ 
LancoflhtV*;  Beatson,  BooktifDi^t^tim^^^ 
CovMMmtaxit%  o%  ih*  JUnu  q^  i^\^t^^\  h^ 
ch.  V.  [L  C.  &, 

Lancaster,  The  Family  OF.  Thepo^i^ 
of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster  can  ficwt*-,) 
be  understood  without  som^  regard  Xo  tt-J 
earlier  family  to   whose  title  it  sucoc^W. 
Edmund,  the  younger  son  of  Henry  HI-  '»'J 
been  given  the  earldoms  of  liancastff  «»* 
Leicester ;  to  these  his  son  Thomas  had  s^^ 
Derby,  and,  through  his  nurriagc,  lio'."^'^ 
When,  therefore,  this  Thomas  took  up /^ 
position  of  leader  of  the  baronial  opjwflb*- r 
to  Edward  II.,  he  was  supported  by  a  M) 
of  vassals,  many  of  whom— those  of  Unf**' 
and  Lincoln  in  particolar — ^were  8cca*o»f* 
to  war  against  the  crown.    With  Thoin«  « 
Lancastor  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  H«^ 
unscrupulous,  yet  quite  devoid  of  poh^^ 
ability;  selfish  in  his  objects,  and  retitii^i**^" 
and  oligarchical  in  policy.    But  hii  •*•* 
associated  the  name  of  Luicaster  with  ^^ 
sition   to  the  king  and   alliance  vito  ** 
clergy  ;  and  his  Tiolent  death  secured  for^ 
the  reputation  of  a  martyr  to  the  P'F*^ 
cause.    His  son  Henry  assisted  in  the  if^' 
tion  of  Edward  IL,  but  also  in  the  Pfl"** 
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Mortimer;  and  this  Henry  and  his  heir — 

i&nother  Henry — showed  themselves  faithful 

serrtints  of  Edward  111.,  during  the  greater 

part  of  whose  reign  there  is  scant  trace  of 

any  baronial  opposition.  But  the  last  Henry's 

dau^ter,  Blanche,  married  John  of  Graunt, 

and  carried  with  her  the  earldoms  of  her 

hther;  and  in  the  circumstances  of  Edward^s 

latter  years  there  seemed  every  opportunity 

for  the  re-formation  of  an  opposition.   Gaunt, 

however,  preferred  to  act  the  part  of  court  leader 

agniait  the  bishops  and  the  constitutionalists 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  departed  still 

further  from  the  old  Lancastrian  tradition 

by  championing    and    accepting   the  aid  of 

Wvoliffe.    It  was  left  for  his  son,  Henry 

of  Derby  (who  had  married  one  of  the  co- 

heiresaes  of  Bohun  of  Hereford,  a  name  also 

recalling  resistance  to  the  crown),  to  take  up 

the  position  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  Lan- 

castrian  family.    In  conjunction  with  Thomas 

of  Gloucester  he  reorganised  the   baronial 

opposition,  and  though  for  a  time  he  made 

Iiea(«  with  the  court,  and  assisted  in  the  ruin 

of  the  Lords  Appellant,  his  banishment  and 

the  seizure  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  made 

him  again  a  popular  hero ;  while  the  reaction 

asainst  Kichanl's  autocratic  measures  gave  to 

Henr>-'8  accession  the  character  of  a  triumph 

of  c-onstitutiofiAlism. 

But  Henry  IV.  knew  that  the  great  mass 

of  the  people  regarded  him  with  indifference, 

and  that  the  revolution  of  1399  had  been,  as 

a  contemporary  says — 

"  For  hatred  more  of  Krng  Bicbardes  defection, 
Thaa  for  the  k>Te  of  Kyng  Henry." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Percies,  also, 

showed  with  what  motives  many  of  the  nobles 

had  supported  him.    The  ideas  of  legitimacy 

vere  stiU  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation.    Henry 

tnuKt  have  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  must 

^ve  felt  his  own  position  to  be  doubtful. 

It  \»  not  di£Bcalt  to  see  that  a  man  in  his 

iituation  might  easily  become  the  cold  and 

^Iculating  monarch  whom  the   chroniclers 

ft  his  reign  describe. 

Henrv  V.  had  no  such  doubts.  He  believed 

himself  called  upon  to  realise  the  claims  of 

ii«  predecessors  to  the  French  throne,  to  re- 

toit'  spiritual  unity  to  Christendom  by  alliance 

nth   Sigismund,  and  even    to    regain    the 

^olv  Land  from  the  infidel.     Like  his  father, 

le  allied  himself  firmly  with  the  clergy,  and 

supported  them  in  their  efforts  to  put  down 

»llardy ;  but  th's  action  was  due,  not  to  a 

lesire  to  gain  clerical  support,  but  to  a  sincere 

•rthodoxy.     He  was  possessed  by  the  idea  of 

he  unity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 

^rsecution  of  heretics  was,  according  to  the 

^uhlic  opinion  of  the  time,  its  natural  expres- 

ion.    He  possessed  all  the  "  chivalric  "  vir- 

ne»,  but  he  was  more  than  a  Richard  I.  or 

'Mward   III.;  he  was  a  hardworking  and 

kilful  statesman,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 

»  decide  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  g^eat 

«lan4  which  his  early  death  interrupted. 


In  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  and  Beaufort  became  the  chief 
figures  in  the  drama,  Bedford  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Henry  V.  in  !(Vance,  Beaufort 
pursuing  at  home  the  constitutional  policy  of 
the  last  two  kings,  and  both  thwarted  by  the 
selfish  and  thoughtless  Gloucester.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  Henry  VI.  showed  him- 
self incapablo  of  ruling  with  a  firm  band 
either  in  England  or  France.  Overworked 
in  his  boyhood,  of  weak  health,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  insanity  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  he  became  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  opposing  factions.  The 
ill-success  of  the  French  War,  and  the  peace 
policy  which  followed  his  marriage,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  house  of  York  to  assert 
its  claims ;  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Wara  of  the  Roses,  the  great  Lancastrian  ex- 
periment of  governing  England  in  concert 
with  a  free  Parliament  broke  down. 

Stnbbs,  Con$t.  Higt.,  ch.  zvi.  (for  Thomas  of 
Lanoaater),  and  zviii.  (wherein  ia  to  be  noted 
the  discussion  of  Henry  lY.'s  alleged  claim 
through  Edmund  of  Lancaster) ;  Fauli,  G«> 
tchichte  von  England,  iij.,  especially  pp.  174 — 180, 
on  Henry  V.  [WT  J.  A.] 

Lancaster,  Edmund  Croucuback,  Earl 
OP  {b.  1245,  d.  1296),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
III.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Lancaster  in 
1266,  and  acquired  large  estates  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  received 
the  cure  of  Sicily  from  the  Pope  in  1263,  but 
never  obtained  more  than  the  title.  He 
accompanied  Edward  I.  on  the  Crusades,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  Gascony.  He  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  being  Blanche, 
widow  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  was 
called  Crouchback  or  Crossback  from  having 
taken  the  Cross,  though  in  later  times  the 
Lancastrians  pretended  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  but  was  set 
aside  as  a  cripple,  and  on  this  extraordinary 
fiction  was  partly  founded  Henry  IV. 's  claim 
to  the  throne. 

Lancaster.  Thomas,  Earl  of  {d.  1322), 
was  the  son  of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry 
III.,  and  titular  King  of  Sicily,  by  Blanche, 
queen-dowager  of  Navarre.  He  was  therefore 
cousin  to  Edward  II.,  and  uncle  to  his  queen 
Isabella.  He  was  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  and  his  wife  the  heiress  to  the 
earldom  of  Lincoln.  He  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gaveston  at 
the  beginning  of  Edward  II.'s  reign.  He  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  appointed  in  1310,  and  in 
1312  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Gaveston. 
In  1313  ho  received  the  royal  pardon,  and  was 
reconciled  with  the  king,  but  m  the  next  year 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Scotland.  In  1316  he  became  practically 
supreme  in  England,  but  his  rule  was  oppres- 
sive and  disastrous.  His  wife  was  carried  ofif 
from  him  by  Earl  Warenne,  and  private  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  earls.  His  popu- 
larity declined,  and  the  king,  aided  by  the 
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two  Despenoers,  attempted  to  govern  without 
him.  Once  more  Lancaster  came  forward  as 
the  leader  of  the  barons,  and  insisted  on  the 
banishment  of  the  favourites,  but  his  i>ower 
was  shortlived.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
Boroughbridge  (Mar.,  1322),  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  22nd  he  was  tried  at  Ponte- 
xract,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason  was 
forthwith  beheaded.  [Lancastbr,  Family  of.] 

,  Lancaster.  Henrt,  Eakl  and  Dukb  of 
(d.  1362),  was  the  son  of  Hcnr}',  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  grandson  of  Edmund,  titular  King 
of  Sicily.  He  served  in  the  Scotch  and  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  in  1345  was 
made  governor  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  fre- 
quently  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  In  1331  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  1362  he  died  of  the  black 
death.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Blanche, 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  who  thus  obtained  all 
the  honours  and  claims  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Itaaoaster,  John,  Duke  of,  commonly 
called  John  of  Gaunt  {b.  1339,  d.  1399),  was 
the  third  son  of  Edward  III.  He  was  bom 
at  Ghent  during  his  father's  visit  to  Flanders. 
In  1359  he  married  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  estates  of  the  Lan- 
castrian family.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1362.  In  1367  he  served  under 
his  brother  in  Spain,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Navarette.  His  wife  being  dead,  he 
married  in  1370  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Ring  of  Castile.  In  1373  he  marched  through 
France  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux.  On  his 
return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  English 
politics,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  court 
or  ministerial  party,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Grood  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of 
his  brother  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  same 
time  John  of  Gaunt  patronised  Wycliffe, 
and  supported  Wycliffe  against  the  bishop 
and  the  Londoners  at  the  Council  of  London, 
1377.  In  1381  his  palace  in  the  Savoy  was 
burnt  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob.  In  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II.'s  reign  his  influence 
over  the  government  was  very  great,  but  in 
1384  he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Latimer, 
a  Carmelite  friar,  and  retired  from  court; 
and  though  ho  was  reconciled,  and  returned 
the  same  year,  his  importance  in  English 
politics  diminished.  He  now  devoted  his 
attention  to  asserting  his  claim  to  Castile. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  John  I.  of 
Portugal  and  led  an  army  into  Castile  in 
1386.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Gascony 
the  next  year.  In  1388,  having  married  his 
daughter  Catherine  to  Henry  of  Castile,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  king.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  politics  henceforth. 
After  his  death  (Feb.  3,  1399)  his  estates 
were  seized  by  Bichaxd,  and  this  was  one  of 


the  causes  which  led  to  the  return  o(  hit 
son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (Henry  IV-),  uxi 
the  deposition  of  Richard.  On  the  death  o{ 
his  second  wife  he  married,  in  1396,  hi! 
mistress,  Catherine  Swynlord,  and  bischildris 
by  her,  the  Beauforts,  were  legitimised  by 
patent  in  1397.  From  one  of  these,  Joha 
Beaufort,  Henry  III.  was  descended.  [Bur* 
Fo&T,  Family  of  ;  Lancastre,  Familt  or.] 

^and  Bank.    [Baxxiko.] 
Land  Legislation,  Irish.  The  pnii- 

dpal  penal  laws  relating  to  land  hftve  b«a 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Ireland.    Tus 
Irish  and  the  English  land  laws  were  inoth^r 
respects  practically  identical  until  the  faamte 
of  1846— 48.   That  visitation  would  have  tnec 
the  soundest  agricultural  economy.   Bat  th^ 
agricultural    economy    of   Ireland  vti  m^ 
sound.     The  artificial  prosperity  wisti  h 
the  great  war  had  led  to  improvident  chargt^ 
upon   family  estates.      The  fall  of  pnc« 
brought    embarrassment,    the  famine  r^ 
Creditors  obtained  no  interest    TheabKOCi^ 
of    purchasers    made  it   impossible  to  a- 
force  securities.     The  receiveis  of  the  Coort 
of  Chancery  held  property  with  a  nomiial 
rental  of  £750,000.     The  insolvent  landlordi 
could  neitiier  work  their  estates  nor  enpK)]r 
the  starving  labourers.    The  first  conditioo  d 
progress  was  to  replace  them  by  a  cha  <^^ 
wealthy  proprietors.      With  this  object  a 
special  commission  was  created  by  it>ta«^ 
(U  and  12  Vic,  c.  48)  to  facilitate  sdfl  oJ 
incumbered  estates^     Certain  incuinhno^rs 
on  land,  and  all  incumbered  owners,  indudisf 
owners  of  any  limited  interest  which  v-^ 
itself  charged  with  the  incumbrance,  V'l^ 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  oommiesionm  ^ 
petition  in  a  summary  way,  for  a  sale  of  t:.' 
entire  incumbered  interest.    The  petition  w» 
referred  to  a  master,  who,  after  due  inqn*'? 
reported    to    the    court,    which   them^« 
ordered  or  refused  a  sale.     Purchaaert  *  *" 
tained  an  indefeasible   Parliamentary  title 
The  purchase  money  was  distributed  anwfi^ 
the  incumbrancers  by  the  oourL    Twen|f 
three  millions-worth  of  land  was  sold  aflt^ 
this  Act  between  1850  and  1858.   Itdid  m« 
good,  and  some  lasting  evU.    Many  of  ^■' 
purchasers  were  Englishmen  and  Sootchu^^. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  £irmin«r,  ^^ 
applied  badly  needed  capital  to  the  soiL  J-^^ 
their   ignorance  of    the   people,  and  tt-^ 
inclination  to  treat  their  occupying  trt*^* 
from  a   purely  commercial   point  of  ^*^ 
largely  fostered  agrarian  discontent.   lo  ^-"^ 
the  commission  was  wound  up,  and  » I*-* 
manent  tribunal  with  extended  power«<^* 
under  the  name  of  the  Landed  Estates  C^^^ 
The  new  body  can  sell  on  the  petition  of  >« ^ 
incumbrancer,  or  of  any  owner  wheth«  * 
cumbered  or  not.    It  has  a  wide  discreticc  «• 
ordering  or  refusing  sales,  and  »®P^*  ff'^. 
for  effecting  them  upon  such  terms  and  ci^ 
ditions  as  it  may  deem  moat  tdnaUS^ 
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the  parties  conoemed  (21  and  22  Vic,  c.  72). 
Several  important  changes  were  introduced 
in  1860.    The  ''  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 
Amendment  Act "  of  that  year  (23  and  24 
Vic.,  c.  164)  is  founded  on  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  third  section,  that  the  relation 
lietween  kndlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  con- 
tract, expressed  or  implied,  and  not  of  tenure. 
It  aims  at  simplifying  and  defining  the  rights 
of  both  parties  where  they  have  failed  or 
neglected  to  express  fully  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.     It  gives  the  landlord  and  his 
representatives    the    same    remedy    against 
the  assignee  of  a  tenant  for  breach  of  the 
conditions  of  his  tenancy,  that  he  would  have 
hiid  against  the  original  tenant,  and  it  gives 
the  tenant  and    his    representatives  a  like 
remedy  in   like  circumstances    against  the 
assignee  of  the  landlord.     It  imports  certain 
covenants  into  leases,  entitles  tenants  to  remove 
certain  fixtures,  abolishes  the  doctrine  of  im- 
piied  waiver,  limits  the  remedy  by  distress  to  a 
angle  year's  rent,  and  facilitates  the  remedy 
by  ejectment.     The  Act  of  1860  looked  pri- 
marily to  the  intention  of  the  parties.   Where 
they  had  expressed  their  meaning  fully  and 
aptly  the  law  enforced  it.    Where  the  expres- 
sion was  technically  defective  it  supplied  the 
defei-ts.    Where  the  agreement  was  silent,  it 
annexed  to  it  terms  usual  in  similar  contracts, 
and  presumably  intended  by  the  parties. 

The  Land  Act  of  1870  reversed  this  policy. 
It  rc^d  into  existing  contracts  provisions  not 
contemplated  by  the  makers,  and  it  disabled 
the  majority  of  tenants  from  making  certain 
contracts  in  the  future.  The  chief  innova- 
tions were  compensation  for  "disturbance," 
and  for  improvements.  Any  tenant  of 
any  holding  under  a  tenancy  created  after 
the  Act,  if  "  disturbed  "  in  his  holding  by  the 
act  of  the  landlord,  and  any  tenant  from  year 
to  year  of  any  holding  under  a  tenancy 
created  before  the  Act,  rated  at  not  more  than 
^100  per  annum,  if  "  disturbed"  by  the  act 
of  his  immediate  landlord,  is  declared  to  be 
*' entitled  to  such  compensation  for  the  loss 
vhich  the  court  shall  find  to  be  sustained  by 
him,  by  reason  of  quitting  his  holding,  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit."  The  maximum  is 
regukted  by  a  scale  in  the  Act  amended  in  the 
tenant's  interest  by  the  Act  of  1881.*  Eject- 
nent  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  breach  of 
•onditions  against  subletting,  bankruptcy,  or 
insolvency,  is  not  an  act  of  disturbance  by 
the  landlord  (s.  9).  But  ejectment  for  non- 
payment is  a  disturbance,  where  the  rent 
ioes  not  exceed  £15,  and  the  court  certifies 
'hat  the  non-pajrment  of  rent  causing  the 
eviction  has  arisen  from  the  rent  being  an 
exorbitant  rent.  No  claim  can  be  brought 
^or  disturbance  where  the  tenant  has 
rub.1et,  or  sub-divided,  or  assigned  his 
nterest    without     authority    (3    and     13 : 

*  Tb«  "  oonx^  **  is  the  county  ooort,  or  the  Land 
Vwimiiaioa,  ainoe  ISBL 


Sec.  13  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1881.) 
A  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  for  thirty-one 
years  or  upwards,  made  after  the  Act,  could 
claim  for  disturbance.  But  ''any  tenant" 
might  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  title, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  laid  down  in  the 
Act  (amended  in  the  tenant*s  interest  by  the 
Act  of  1881),  and  all  improvements  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  tenant*s  where  the  holding 
was  rated  at  or  under  £100  a  year.  Improve- 
ments (except  permanent  buildings  and  re- 
clamation) made  twenty  years  before  claim, 
did  not  entitle  to  compensation.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  compensation  the  period  of  the 
tenant's  enjoyment  of  the  improvement  was 
to  be  taken  into  account.  "Town  parks," 
labourers*  holdings,  cottage  allotments,  and 
some  other  small  lettings  were  excepted  alto- 
gether from  the  Act.  The  Act  contained 
provisions  for  enlarging  the  leasing  powers 
of  limited  owners,  facilitating  sales  to  tenants, 
and  authorising  advances  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  Like  the  similar 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1881,  these  have  proved 
for  the  most  part  inoperative. 

The  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  (44  and  46 
Vic,  c.  49)  further  limited  the  power  of 
regulating  the  incidents  of  Irish  tenancies 
by  contract,  and  completely  altered  the  terms 
of  most  subsisting  agreements.  It  divided 
tenants  into  two  classes — "  present "  tenants, 
whose  tenancies  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
Act;  and  "future"  tenants,  whose  tenan- 
cies should  be  created  after  Jan.  1,  1883. 
It  constituted  a  "Land  Ciommission"  with 
extensive  powers,  which  that  body  was  au- 
thorised to  delegate  to  sub-commissioners 
nominated  by  the  executive  (sec.  43).  Any 
"  present "  tenant  might  apply  to  a  "  court  '* 
of  sub-commissioners  to  fix  the  "fair"  or 
"  judicial "  rent  of  his  holding  (sec.  8).  A 
"  statutory  term "  of  fifteen  years  is  created 
by  the  decree  fixing  the  "judicial"  rent, 
llie  rent  cannot  l^  raised,  nor  can  the 
tenant  be  evicted  during  a  statutory  term 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  persistent 
waste,  sub-division,  or  sub-letting,  and  certain 
other  acts  specified  in  the  statute.  If  eject- 
ment was  brought  for  breach  of  these 
"  statutory  conditions,"  the  tenant  could  still 
sell  his  tenancy.  If  tJie  eviction  was  actually 
carried  out,  he  could  claim  compensation  for 
improvements  under  the  Act  of  1 870.  The  Act 
practically  conferred  upon  every  "present" 
tenant  a  lease  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  for 
ever,  deprived  the  landlora  of  all  direct  right 
to  evic^  and  "invested  the  court  with  a 
discretionary  power  of  permitting  eviction 
in  the  cases  described."  A  statutory  term 
might  also  be  created  by  an  agreement  and 
declaration  between  the  parties,  fixing  the 
"  &ir  "  rent,  and  filed  in  court  (sec.  8,  ss.  6), 
or  by  the  acceptance  by  any  tenant,  present 
or  future,  of  an  increase  of  rent  demanded 
by  the  landlord  (s.  4).    The  covenant  to  sur- 
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render  is  avoided  by  the  Act  in  all  sub- 
sisting  leaaes,  and  the  lessees  will  become 
present  tenants  on  their  expiration. 

Future  tenants  cannot  apply  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed.  If,  however,  the  landlord 
at  any  time  raises  the  rent  of  a  future 
tenant,  such  tenant  may  either  accept  the 
rise,  thereby  acquiring  a  statutory  term, 
or  sell  his  tenancy  subject  to  the  increased 
rent.  Upon  such  a  sale  he  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  decide  whether  the  value  of  his 
tenancy  has  been  depreciated  below  what  it 
would  have  been  at  a  fair  rent,  and  claim 
the  amount  of  such  depreciation  with  costs 
from  the  landlord.  The  court  has  thus  an 
indirect  power  of  fixing  the  rent  of  future 
tenancies.  If  the  future  tenant  should 
neither  accept  nor  sell,  he  can  claim  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  and  improve- 
ments under  the  Act  of  1870.  A  lease  for 
thirty-one  years  or  upwards,  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
court  (called  a  "  judicial  lease  "),  excludes  the 
operation  of  the  Act  during  its  continuance. 
If  the  lessee  be  a  future  tenant,  his  tenancy 
absolutely  determines  with  the  lease.  He 
cannot  even  claim  for  disturbance  under 
the  Act  of  1870.  So,  too,  if  he  be  a 
present  tenant,  and  accept  such  a  lease  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  But  if  the  term 
be  for  sixty  years  or  under,  the  tenant 
will  still  be  a  present  tenant  at  its  expira- 
tion. 

Nine  classes  of  holdings  were  excepted  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  Act.  The  most 
important  are  demesne  lands,  '*  town  parks,*' 
labourers*  holdings,  cottage  allotmcnto,  tem- 
porary lettings,  farms  rated  at  or  over  £60. 
and  "  let  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,**  and 
farms  of  any  value  so  let,  upon  which  the 
tenant  does  not  reside. 

Bichey,  The  ItUh  Land  Lairs;   Healy,    T%« 
TtnanW  Key  to  the  Land  Laio  Act,  1881. 

[J'.  W.  F.] 

Land  Tenure.  The  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  land  tenure  in  England  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  that  while  the  so-called  higher  kinds  of 
tenure,  as  those  of  the  noble,  the  knight,  the 
churchman,  and  the  cultivating  freeholder, 
were  the  necessary  sub-divisions  of  feudal 
estates,  so  the  very  various  kinds  of  base 
tenure,  those  of  villeinage  and  copyhold,  wore 
the  result  of  individual  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  lord ;  or  at  best,  relics,  mutilated 
or  distorted,  of  more  ancient  tenancies.  Such 
was  the  view  of  the  early  writers  on  English 
tenancies,  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogwt  de 
Scrtcearioy  Glanvill,  Bracton  and  Flete,  Lit- 
tleton, and  his  great  commentator.  Coke. 
Latterly,  however,  minute  but  by  no  means 
exhaustive  inquiries  have  been  made  into 
this  subject  by  German  and  English  juriste, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  information  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  soil  has 


been  collected  and  arranged  with  more  (? 
less  success  by  many  writers.  A  difficulryin 
exactly  determining  on  the  facts  arues  be* 
cause  nearly  all  the  information  which  can  be 
obtained  is  derived  from  docoments,  tk  di^ 
of  which,  however  early  it  may  be,  is  lon^ 
posterior  to  infiuences  which,  as  ve  knov, 
might  have  modified,  and  abnoet  certuolr 
did  modify,  the  original  tenures  to  vhidi 
the  documents  refer.  Hius,  after  tite 
Ronum  period,  the  earliest  deeds  are  tboee 
which  belonged  to  monastic  and  other  eeck- 
siastical  foundations.  But  such  foundatiooi 
were  essentially  of  foreign  origin,  and  ven 
the  product  of  a  more  or  leas  lengthened  pro- 
cess, under  which  native  custom  was  broiisit 
into  collision  with  external  practice,  id 
was  naturally  altered  by  it.  It  is  probakk. 
too,  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  ve 
call  the  feudal  system  have  appeared  at  refj 
different  times,  and  in  very  different  ooontiiea, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  definite  law,  but  wWy 
for  the  economical  reason  that  the  laboured 
the  husbandnmn  always  prorides  more  tbfia 
is  necessary  for  his  individual  wants,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  gtioo$(T 
man  to  extract  from  such  a  person  pait  of  th^ 
produce  of  his  labours,  as  tax,  or  rent  <v 
customary  due.  In  return  for  aach  a  tribats 
the  superior  might  covenant  to  leave  th« 
husbandman  in  peace,  or  even  to  giiaiactf« 
him  from  the  assaulta  of  other  oppretfot^j 
and  thus  the  levy  of  black-mail,  pracb^ 
from  the  days  of  David  and  his  compaoiue-* 
in  exile  to  those  of  Rob  Roy  and  his  tri'tfr 
men,  becomes  the  tj'pe  of  those  doe*  va 
duties  which,  in  theory  at  least,  were  al«y* 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  wcr- 
supposed  to  be  reciprocal  between  lord  *m 
tenant,  and,  it  may  be,  is  their  origin. 

It  is  clear  that  the  subjection  of  ch** 
was  characteristic  of  the  times  which  pi^^ 
ceded  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  well  as  jj- 
those  which  followed  it.  There  were  aa^ 
and  slaves,  inferior  or  dependent  tenants.  3si 
militar)'-  vassals  on  the  estate  of  £arl  God«i^ 
as  well  as  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Odo.  It  ^* 
probable  that  the  country  folk  were  no  Vitix 
off,  and  no  worse  off,  under  the  role  of  tb? 
descendants  of  William  the  Nonnan,  tbs 
they  were  under  that  of  t^  deaccndafit*  * 
Alfred  the  Great.  There  was  a  chaaw  « 
masters,  of  landlords,  but  no  chan«P  /^ 
system.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradoal  *- 
continuance  of  a  system  under  which  bt* 
were  levied  for  offences,  with  the  idt«n»o^' 
of  slavery,  and  the  gradual  establishment  ■ 
a  custom  under  whidi  outrages  wt-re  dfiiB*'* 
an  offence  against  the  king's  p<ace,  >^- 
punishable  by  his  judges,  may  have  w*^'; 
the  process  by  which  freemen  were  dfRi**'^ 
from  their  condition,  and  forced  to  acot* ' 
lower  status,  and  may  even  have  asn<^  ^' 
counter-process  by  which  the  serf  gndui^' 
achieved  the  rights  of  the  freeman. 

When  we  are  in  view  of  the  actual  A^  ' 
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things  vhich  prevailed  in  England  when 
documentarj  eyidence  is  clear  and  continuous, 
the  following  facts  are  obvious  and  universal. 
There  was  an  over-lord  in  every  manor,  the 
manor  being  generally,  but  not  always,  iden- 
tical in  it«  boundarieH  with  the  parisL  This 
over-lord  might  be  the  king,  or  a  noble,  or  an 
ecclesiastic,  or  a  corporation,  or  a  private 
individuaL  The  over-lord  who  was  a  subject, 
TO  liable  to  certain  dues  to  the  king,  either 
fixed  by  custom,  or  granted  on  emergency  by 
Parliament,  and  his  estate  was  liable  to  for- 
feiture in  the  event  of  his  committing  certain 
offences,  or  to  escheat  in  case  he  died  having 
no  heirs  to  succeed  him.  It  was  important 
that  there  should  be  a  central  autiiority, 
ind  no  means  were  more  ready  and  more 
certain  to  effect  this  result  tlum  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture  on  certain  acts  of  dis- 
[>bedience  or  outrage.  Beneath  these  lords 
R'ere  freo  and  seif  tenants,  all  of  whom  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  arable  land  joined  to 
their  rights  in  the  conmion  pasture,  and  their 
^m  of  the  wood  for  fattening  their  hogs  for 
-he  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
that  of  their  families.  The  free  tenants  had 
^  pay  a  rent  fixed  in  amount,  either  in  money 
>r  kind,  sometimes  in  labour,  but  the  amount 
>f  either  was  unalterable ;  they  were  masters 
)f  their  own  actions  as  soon  as  this  rent  was 
satisfied,  or  they  could  transfer  their  holdings 
md  quit  the  manor.  The  serf  was  sometimes 
Mund  to  a  money  rent.  But  his  liabilities 
rere  generally  in  labour,  though  even  this 
ould  be  commuted  for  money  from  a  very 
r^rly  period,  and  constantly  was  conmiuted. 
^Vhen  tus  labour  was  yielded,  or  its 
equivalent  was. paid,  he  was  free  to  employ 
umself  on  his  land,  or  for  the  matter  of 
hat,  on  any  other  tenant^s  land,  or  on  the 
ord'8  land,  at  ordinary  wages.  But  he  could 
lot  leave  the  manor  without  licence,  for 
r  hich  he  paid  an  annual  sum ;  he  could  not 
^ve  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  paying 
I  fine,  or  send  his  son  to  school  in  view  of 
lis  becoming  a  priest,  or  get  him  made  a 
nonk,  without  smiilar  payments,  and  when 
lis  occupancy  descended  to  his  heirs,  they 
)aid  a  fine  on  admittance,  and  were  brought 
mder  his  liabilities,  while  sometimes  his  best 
hattel,  horse  or  ox,  or  article  of  furniture, 
raa  forfeited  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a 
leriot.  His  liabilities  were  not  in  the  aggre- 
nite  much  more  heavy  than  those  of  the  free 
•'nant ;  in  some  particulars  they  were  less,  for 
le  was  not  held  to  any  military  service,  but 
ii£  condition  was  degraded,  and  he  was  under 
wial  disabilities. 

It  appears  that  in  early  times,  and  till  1290, 
he  tenants,  whether  lord  or  vassal,  could  not 
>ell  or  alienate  their  estates.  But  they  l^d, 
t  is  well  known,  the  right  of  admitting  sub- 
^nts  to  themselves,  though  probably  this 
"ifirht  was  not  exercised,  or  if  exercised  was 
iifficult  for  the  inferior  tenant.  At  the  date 
ilwve  referred  to,  every  tenant  was  permitted. 


by  the  statute  Quia  Bmptores^  to  alienate 
his  estate  to  another,  under  the  condition 
that  the  new-comer  should  stand  in  exactly 
his  position.  This  law  made  a  great  change, 
in  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  creation  of 
new  manors.  Still  the  lord  was  allowed  to 
admit  new  tenants  to  his  own  domain,  serf  or 
free,  provided  that  the  new  tenant  held  on 
the  same  condition  as  the  old.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, that  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
ancient  tenures,  ceased — ^the  subordination  of 
ranks  created  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord. 
Whatever  distinction  existed  was  traditional, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  vital.  It  was 
certain  to  gradually  decay.  But  before  the 
change  referred  to  was  made  by  law,  the  lord 
was  permitted  to  create  a  new  Kind  of  estate, 
the  form  of  which  ^as  exempted  from  the 
later  alteration.  This  was  the  "  estate  tail,"  an 
institution  the  significance  of  which  no  one 
foresaw,  as  it  was  not  employed  on  a  large 
scale  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  first 
establishment. 

Such  were  lay  estates.  They  were  all 
liable  to  obligations — the  higher,  that  of 
knight  service,  to  military  duties ;  the  next, 
that  of  a  socager,  to  rent ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  serf,  to  labour.  There  were  also  cottagers 
who  subsisted  by  their  labour,  who  had  a 
tenement  with  its  garden  or  curtilage,  and 
who  had  to  get  their  livelihood  by  hiring 
themselves  as  farm  ser\'ants.  But  vast  estates 
were  held  by  the  clergy,  either  secular,  who 
correspond  to  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  who  generally  held  land 
beyond  the  tithes  with  which  they  had  im- 
memorially  been  endowed,  or  the  monks. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  Beformation  the 
monasteries  held  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  In  theory  the  clergy  were  held  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  by  their  prayers,  or  by 
divine  service,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  said 
to  hold  their  land  by  free  alms.  But  in 
course  of  time,  though  not  without  violent 
struggles  on  their  part,  they  were  made  to 
contribute  by  g^rants  to  the  necessities  of  the 
crown,  through  Parliament.  The  lands  of 
the  Church  were  thus  a  fourth  kind  of 
tenure ;  and  these  four  kinds  were  practically 
inclusive,  for  another  which  is  enumerated, 
that  in  ancient  demesne,  and  which  consisted 
of  land  which  had  been  once  the  estate  of  the 
Confessor,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  was  posseosed 
of  certain  privileges  and  exemptions  only. 

But  the  expression  **  land  tenure  "  may  be 
also  taken  to  indicate  the  process  by  which 
these  lands  were  occupied  and  distributed 
among  the  several  tenants.  The  lord  always 
had    a    manor    house,    in    which    a    local 

1'udicature  was  held,  the  judge  being  the 
ord's  steward,  and  a  jury,  who  presented 
offenders,  the  court  leet  l»eing  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  taken  from  all  ranks,  and  the 
homage,  of  freeholders  only,  who  registered 
the  inhabitants  on  the  court  rolL    The  lord 
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alBO  poflseBsed  the  best  land  in  the  parish, 
the  water  meadow — always  of  great  >value  in  a 
country  where  there  were  no  winter  roots  and 
no  artificial  grasses — and  the  most  convenient 
and  fertile  fields.  Each  homestead  also  had 
its  paddocks  and  curtilages  near  the  house 
and  farmyard.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
tenant's  holding  was  in  the  common  arable 
fields.  Here  the  land  was  ploughed  in  strips, 
generally  each  an  acre  in  dimension,  a  *'  balk  " 
or  space  of  unplonghed  land  being  left 
between  each  one  of  ti^ese  sets  of  strips.  In 
these  strips  the  lord,  the  parson,  the  monk, 
the  farmer  shared  in  varying  quantities.  Ob 
such  land  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  feitility, 
except  by  carrying  manure  to  it,  for  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  fold  sheep  on  such  plots^ 
and  folding  sheep  was  then,  as  now,  the  best 
way  in  which  to  restore  exhausted  land.  This 
kind  of  cultivation,  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
attempted  to  trace  back  to  very  remote  times, 
remained,  and  was  customary  in  many  parts 
of  England  down  to  very  modem  experienoch 

The  first  great  change  in  the  English  land 
tenures  were  from  the  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  hands 
that  wages  rapidly  doubled,  and  even  trebled^ 
in  amount.  The  serfs  labour  had  been 
commuted  for  money  payments,  and  now  the 
lord  found  that  he  was  often  receiving  for 
labour  which  had  been  his  due  not  more  than 
a  third  of  its  present  market  value.  After 
trying  the  effect  of  proclamations,  laws,  and 
penalties,  he  attempted,  and,  as  the  facts 
prove,  simultaneously  over  England,  to  re- 
verse the  bargain.  The  serfs  resented  the 
action,  and  the  tremendous  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler,  which  involved  two-thirds  of  the 
country  and  all  its  most  pro^terous  districts^ 
broke  out.  The  insurrection  collapsed,  but 
the  serfs  remained  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  the  tenure  in  villeinage  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped into  copyhold  or  customary  tenancy. 
Within  less  than  a  century,  land  which  in 
previous  times  could  not  have  been  held 
without  social  degradation  was  freely  pur- 
chased by  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  next  important  change  came  after  the 
great  Civil  War  of  Succession.  Up  to  this 
time,  entails  had  been  very  rare,  and  only  in 
small  estates.  Now,  however,  the  landowner, 
who  entered  the  fray  and  belonged  to  the 
beaten  party,  had  to  incur  the  risks  of  for- 
feiture. But  an  estate  tail  was  not  liable  to 
forfeiture  on  treason,  perhaps  not  even  to  a 
Parliamentary  attainder.  Hence  the  custom 
arose  of  entailing  the  ^reat  estates  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  since  no  one  could 
forfeit  what  was  not  his,  and  the  estate  of  the 
descendant  would  survive  the  misconduct  of 
his  ancestors.  Henry  VIII. ,  however,  framed 
a  statute  under  which  entails  were  made 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

The  same  reign  saw  the  vast  estates  of  the 
monasteries,  and  not  a  few  of  those  belonging 


to  the  secular  clergy,  flung  upon  them&rkd. 
in  amount  perhaps  not  less  than  two-fifUu  of 
the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom.  These  ettatee 
passed  from  the  crown  by  grant  or  piirdii»e 
to  a  new,  and  generally  needy,  set  of  pro- 
prietors, and  great  distress  ensued.  Battbere 
was  no  modification  in  the  nature  of  taiaiti 
The  old  divisions  still  prevailed— kni|)it 
service,  socage,  copyhold,  and  free  alms.  hA 
what  had  once  been  honourable  had  wt 
become  oppressive.  The  nobles  and  geotrr 
would  have  gladly  commuted  their  liabilhiu 
to  the  crown  on  fair  terms,  and  strovie  to 
make  a  bargain  with  James.  Bat  i^ 
scheme  broke  down,  and  the  ^licy  of  tk 
king,  in  exacting  his  extreme  rights,  donU- 
less  led  to  the  formation  of  a  ParliameDUrr 
party  within  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gsve 
some  weight  in  the  struggle  between  Oa^ 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Civil  War  between  king  and  Ptflk- 
ment  developed  a  new  kind  of  land  te&ut 
which  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  and  iu? 
been  the  principal  instrument  by  which  M 
has  been  accumulated  into  few  hands.  iy 
Royalist  party  were,  after  their  defeat  '^ 
gjeat  danger  of  ruin.  They  knew  that  tbef 
had  to  bear  serious  and  heavy  fines,  and  th^y 
feared  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  mif^^ 
fall  upon  them.  Hence  they  employed  tn 
lawyers,  Palmer  and  Bridgman,  who  dcrij«^ 
the  strict  aettletnent^  under  which  the  ance^lor 
(say  the  &ther)  was  made  tenant  for  liK. 
wiUi  certain  powers,  and  his  desoendants  av 
his  sons)  were  made  succeeding  tenants » 
tail.  The  conveyance,  according  to  V^^' 
stone,  was  of  suspicions  validity,  and  ^ 
certainly  in  contravention  of  pnbUc  pobn* 
as  it  practically  created  a  pezpetaitr-  B«: 
after  the  Restoration  the  two  lawyers  b&uoi 
crown  officers,  and  in  their  adiministntJ^f 
capacity  gave  validity  to  the  dericw  ^^'^ 
they  had  invented  as  conveyano»«.  1^°"^ 
the  same  period  the  abolition  of  the  ien^ 
in  chivalry  took  place.  The  Ooort  of  ^Vbj> 
and  all  feudal  incidents  were  abolishtd  t>^ 
reeelutions  of  both  Houses  in  Febmarr.  1<^^^ 
These  resoiutionB  were  repeated  by  as  A<<^. 
Parliament  in  1656,  and  confirmed  br  \y 
act  of  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1^'' 
The  CToi^  was  compensated  for  the  lof  ' 
its  hereditary  revenue  from  the  fewW  i^^* 
dents  by  the  grant  of  half  the  exdar,  a  ^ 
established  by  the  Long  ParliameDt  t^ 
years  before  the  abolition  of  tcoorn  ^ 
chivalry,  and,  like  it,  com&med  at  the  Beit* 
ration. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  t» 
been  recently  appointed  for  the  pnrp*  ,: 
getting  rid  of  the  incidents  which  ^ 
belong  to  copyhold  tenures,  and  a«  f*^; 
to  be  inconvenient  and  oapricioiu-  ' 
this  be  done,  there  will  be  only  on«  "*'j 
of  tenure  in  England.  But  tiie  V^^ 
settlement  stUl  exisU,  and  also  the  r^"* 
of  primogeniture,  the  former  being  to  '^ 


atenl  changed  from  ila  strictneoa  by  lata 
Itgulation,  uid  the  Utter  beiiig  threatened  by 
sereial  fsiuo,  unong  which  the  present  difB- 
ciiitifA  in  which  landlotiia  and  tioiBjita  stand, 
m  [svhthly  tha  in«t  doiniiuuit.  The  dis- 
fminn  of  other  eetateB  will  probably  be 
hasteDcd  by  the  contingency  which  is  far 
fnni  remote,  that  that  eetate  in  matten  of 
*au»ision  duties  will  be  Boon  put  on  the  foot- 
ing of  penonal  property. 

■aiiH.  Barli  EM.  of  IiutitiHaM;  Seabobm, 
TV  E.,4uli  Fillip  CoMHiMllt;  KoH,  Tttiimic 
Bnldin^s;  BUckatona,  L'miHimtarHi,'  Digbv, 
JIul.  of  lam  tf  Bui  PTDptrlv;  Aiodrick, 
£t)Ui4  LohI  Hd  I^auUtrit. 

[J.  E.  T.  B.] 
T-«Mim.  ThiBattlb  of  (July  19,  1693), 
01,  u  it  ia  •ametimea  called,  the  battle  of 
S't^rvinden,  reeulted  in  the  defeat  of 
WiUiuD  III.  by  Kfaiibiil  LmembarK-  By 
ui  adroit  feint  on  Liige  the  French  general 
dr;w  the  king  towards  bim.  William 
loight  atiU  h^re  letreated,  but  he  resolved  to 
Oglil.  The  allie*  protected  their  line  by  a 
breastwork  and  a  aeries  of  entrenchments,  and 
1  biiudred  pieces  of  cannon  were  pUced  along 
il.  On  the  left  fiank  WHS  the  Tillage  of  Itoms- 
lIot^  and  the  little  atream  of  l^Lnden,  and  on 
tilt  right  the  viUage  of  Keervinden.  The 
Girhting  began  about  eight  o'clock.  Two  de- 
fpentte  aaaault*  on  the  village  were  repalsed, 
in  the  first  of  which  Berwick,  who  led  the 
French,  was  taken  prisoner.  Luxemburg 
ordered  a  lait  Attach  to  be  made  by  the  house- 
bold  troops,  which  was  also  ansucceasfiiL  But 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  alliee  had  been 
lluDned  lo  mpport  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden, 
md  a  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
whole  line  gave  way.  William  with  the  ut- 
moM  bravery  arrrated  the  progress  of  the 
oicmy,  ajid  made  the  retreat  leas  diaastroiai. 
The  French  were  victorious,  but  they  had  lost 
lO.DOO  of  Uieir  best  men.  Luxemburg  did 
not  venture  to  molest  the  retreat,  and  William 
"OOD  TBorganiaed  his  forces. 

Huantir,  Hilt,  at  Bng.;  SUnt  8im<n>,  M- 
•uoni  BuiHt,  Bid,  ef  lai  0*n  Tnu;  Lmdoit 
CiwtI.,UM. 

lAaa,  RicnABD  (i.  1681,  d.  1650),  an  emi- 
nmt  lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly 
•■wsine  known  by  the  able  way  in  which  he 
''inducted  the  defence  of  Strafford.  Ho  joined 
Uu  kini  on  the  outbreak  of  Qu,  Civil  War, 
and  on  Lyttelton'*  death  in  1646  was  made 
uini  Keeprr.  Bat  the  office  was  little  more 
■hail  nominal,  and  Lane  fled  ta  Holland, 
w^ore,  after  the  king's  death,  he  became  Lord 
Rt-eper  to  Charle*  II. 

ZAnevcost  Chronicle,  Thb,  contains 

t  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  i^fl.  it  received  its  name  from 
>  mmpprehention  as  to  the  place  where  it 
"M  wmpiled.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
«*n  written  at  the  abbey  of  lanercost,  in 
t-iiinberland,  but  at  Carlisle.  It  is  a  most 
"iluable  record  of   Border  history,  and  onfl 


intarestiug    of    the    northern 


id  MiuUaud 


Club*. 

^tanfrnao  (i.  irin.i 
bishop  of  CanlerbiH'. . 
wealthy  citiion  of  I'ii .  i.i  After  studying  in 
various  schools,  he  in  :<'■>'.'  wt  up  a  school  at 
Avranches,  NormBiid\  In  104*2  he  beciune 
a  monk  of  the  BcEi'Uiilinc  abbey  of  Bee,  of 
which  he  becamepiim  ui  1046.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  engagul  In  the  controverey  on 
the  Heal  Pnscnce  m  li]i.'h  Berengarius  of 
Tours  bad  started.  l'.ii.'Ugbt  at  iirst  into 
hostile  contact  with  'William  of  Normandy, 
owing  to  the  latler's  m;iriiage  with  his  cousin, 
he  subsequently  becatiiL'  closely  atluchod  to 
the  duke.  In  1062  i„-  bi'came  abbot  of  the 
new  monastery  whidi  William  had  enabled 
him  to  found  at  Cik'ii.  In  lOTO  hi>  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  UI  i  inturbury.       During 


king's  help,  to  gnidnti 
English  sees  with  Kuiu 
time    to   purify    aiid 


lie 


■   fiU 


■fced  closely  ir 
s  able,  by  the 

of    thl' 


form  the  national 
niony  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Uie  clergy.  1I111.1  ruault  of  his  policy 
was  to  bring  Englaii<I  into  closer  relaticns 
with  tho  Church  of  Wc-lom  CliristoniiDm, 
and  therefore  with  Kimic;  but  Luiifranc, 
like  William,  aimed  ul  ki.i'jniig  up,  so  far  as 
the  altered  conditi  .ii~  .lUuwed,  the  old  in- 
dependence of  the  iiii-iiiiiT  churchi  and  when 
William  refused  to  <!■  Inmiage  to  the  Po])o, 
and  Lanfranc  was  hurmiiuned  to  llome,  he 
refused  to  obey. 

Ord«riCbl  Vitali*.  Itr^f.  Eccla.  ;  Hnok.  AycK- 
Mthooi  t/  Canl(rt>ri, .   rrwniim,  Nomon  Cu«. 

SLHI;  Luitruic'a  l-l'u.i.i  hnvu  bucnpnbUihed  ot 
iIoidlulSM. 

Kuigdala,  6tB  ;ti\nMtnT'KF  (h.  losa,  if. 

1661),  was  a  gentli'tniTi  <<l  ^<<]k'^llire  who 
raised  troops  for  the  knu,  .ii,<l  -  ii|i|'iirtud  luM 
causa  with  unwavering  ii<l<  Il',\  In  I'Vliruory, 
164B,  he  aucceesftilh  hIlihJ  I'liulufruet, 
and  in  the  summer  of  Hlc  Ktiinu  year  he  com- 
manded the  king's  lilt  wing  at  Nusc-by. 
After  the  battle  he  lolkilcd  frosh  troups,  nod 
attempted,  on  the  kiii^-  .h  directions,  to  ntlieve 
Chester.  In  the  attcin|.|  lu'  n-iis  ultuily  ruutvd 
by  Colonel  Points  nt  lIoHloti  lliulii  (Kept. 
24,  164&}.    In  the  ><h I  I'ivil  Wur  b<-  Uok 


I,  seised  Berwii  I 
0}  English  Cavaliers  :i 
army.  At  Preston,  iv' 
van,  he  was  taken  |ii  1 
escape  to  the  Contirj' 11 
him  a  boron,  and  ut 
appointed  Lord-Lieui' 

treasurer  of  the  kii^j.' 
this  office  till  IWi.  ■■ 
theChanceUursliiji 
to    the    archlmljupj 


<ind  foi 


Lan 


(  668  ) 


resigned  the  Great  Seal.  During  his  primacy 
he  aid  much  to  correct  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church,  bat  in  1368,  having 
been  made  a  cardinal,  he  was  compelled  by 
the  king  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  He  soon 
regained  the  royal  favour,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  though  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey,  Edward  refused  to  allow 
Langham  to  be  re-elected  to  the  primacy. 

Laagport.  Battlb  of  (July  10,  1645). 
After  the  battle  of  Naseby  Faiiiax  marchcnl 
into  the  west  to  attack  Goring*s  army.  On 
July  11,  Fairfax,  advancing  from  Long 
(Sutton  towards  Bridgewater,  found  Goring*s 
forces  strongly  posted  on  some  hills  on  Uie 
east  of  Langport,  with  a  brook  in  their  front, 
and  a  narrow  lane  the  only  approach.  Bains- 
borough,  with  the  Parliamentary  foot,  cleared 
the  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  after 
which  Dcsborough  and  the  cavalry  charged 
down  the  lane,  and  attacked  Goring's  main 
body  posted  behind  it.  The  Royalists  were 
broken,  driven  through  Langport,  and  chased 
by  Cromwell  and  the  horse  to  within  two  miles 
of  Bridgewater.  The  Royalists  lost  300  killed 
nnd  1,400  prisoners,  and  the  victory  enabled 
Fairfax  to  besiege  and  capture  the  Somerset- 
shire fortresses. 

Sprig^e,  Anglia  Rediviva;  Fairfax  Correspond- 
•not;  Carljle,  Cromwell;  MAi-itham^  x«v«  of 
Fairfax, 

Laaf^fb.  Piurrb  db,  was  probably  a 
canon  ot  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  the  corrupt  Norman- 
French  of  Yorkshire,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  justice  of  Edward's 
Scotch  wars. 

Langtoft't  ChronieU  baa  been  published  in  tbe 
Bolls  Series  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Wright. 

iMBULgtolif  John  db  (d.  1337),  was  Chan- 
cellor from  1292  to  1302,  during  which  period 
he  carried  on  successfully  the  work  of  Robert 
Bumel.  In  1305  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  II.  (1307)  was  re-appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship,  which  he  held  till  1310.  He 
had  at  first  supported  the  king,  but  the  in- 
fatuation of  Edward  for  Gaveston  drove 
Langton  to  side  with  the  barons,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  ordainers  appointed  in 
1310  to  regulate  the  royal  household  and 
realm.  The  rest  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his 
bishopric. 

Langton,  STBPHBif,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury {d,  1228),  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Langton,  near  Spilsby,  but  of  his  parentage 
and  early  life  nothing  certain  is  known.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  ho 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lothaire,  who,  on  his 
election  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Innocent  III., 
sent  for  Langton,  whoso  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  divine  was  verj'  great.    In  1206 


be  was  created  a  cardinaL     SbortlT  after* 
wards  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Cinttr. 
bury,  died,  and  a  disputed  election  to  Hbt 
primacy    followed.      The    yoimger  mmia 
chose  keginald,  their  sub-prior,  while  tk 
elder,  and^  the  sufiEragan  bishops,  elected  Jub 
de    Gray,  Bishop    of   Norwich,  the  ha^'s 
nominee.     On  the  case  being  referred  to  th?  i 
Pope,  Innocent  rejected  the  claims  of  Udi  j 
candidates,  and  caused  Langton  to  be  dioetiL 
The  king  refused  to  accept  him,  and  regsnU  i 
the  action  of  the  Pope  as  an  UDJa»tifial!e 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  king  and 
the  English  Church.    For  six  yean  (1207- 
13),  John  remained  obdurate,  varioos  pro- 
posals and  offers  were  made  by  Innccrxt. 
England  was  placed  under  an  intcidict.  lai 
the  king   himself   excommunicated,  and  a 
required  a  threat  of  deposition  to  inducp  hnn 
to  yield.     But,  though  the  papal  DomiQer, 
Langton    soon    won    the   gratitude  of  tlk 
EngBsh  by  his  opposition  to  the  tjianoy  <4 
John.    It  was  he  who  produced  the  chiiter 
of  Henry  I.  before  the  baronial  council  at 
St.  Paul's  as  an  indication  of  the  ckimf  ^'^ 
ought  to  make ;  and  all  through  the  0t7afr?lf 
for  the  charter  he  was  the  soul  of  the  barcniil 
party.    For  a  time  he  forfeited  tbe  1^'< 
favour  for  this  opposition  to  the  Pope's  Dt» 
vassaL    But  his  great  penonal  inflaeaoevit^ 
Innocent  ultimately  prevailed,  and  th«  ai 
cession  of  Henry  III.  and  the  acceptance  of  tbe 
charter  by  the  papal  party  restored  him  to 
full  influence.    He  procured  the  recall  of  tbt 
papal  legate  Pandulf,  and  a  promiie  tkt 
during  Ms  lifetime  no  more  legates  shouU  I' 
sent  from  Rome.     He  excommunicated  tb- 
mercenaries  and  feudalists.     His  deaib.  » 
1228,  was  soon  followed  by  the  quarrel  -J 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  king.    He  vason 
of  the  ablest  of  the  mediseval  archhiahopa 

Roger  of  Wendover  ;  Matthew  Tun :  Hoc*. 
Liim  ofHuArehbiskofs  BtnbU.  Vond.But 

[F.  S.  P-] 

Laaadown,  Baitlb  of  (July  S,  IJ*; 

After  the  battle  of  Stratton,  Hoptonandu.' 
Cornish  army  were  joined  by  the  king's  troi'p* 
under  Lord  Hertford  and  Prince  Maari" 
The  Parliamentary  troops,  defeated  at  Stiaft'- 
were  likewise  reinforced  by  the  anny  of  Ni 
William  Waller,  who  took  up  his  head-qTiarti:» 
at  Bath.    Waller  enti'enched  himself  at  Ua*. 

down,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Hoptoo* 
army  on  the  morning  of  July  6.    Hopt«» 
Comishmen    stormed   Wallers  worb.  «»- 
remained   masters   of   the   field.    Bnt  tl- 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  very  grea'  •  ^' 
included  Sir  BevU   GrenviUe,  "whoee  W 
would  have  clouded  any  victory,"  an<|  ^ 
officers.    Hopton  himself,  woundwl  is  * 
battle,  was  nearly  killed  by  an  explos';^  '} 
gunpowder  the  next  day.  Sir  William  WaL  _t; 
army  was  "  rather  surprised  and  discomf**^ 
with  the  incredible  boldness  of  the  0^^ 
foot,  than  much  weakened  by  the  tm*^^ 


greater  than  on  the 


tliio,  wbidi 
bag'lfH." 

ClinBdmi,    BiM,    iff 
tarUB.  JVam  Bii|Hrt. 


William,  ITARQi^ifl  o» 
(i.  1737,  li,  1803);  WM  Bpning  on  hii  father"! 
(ide  fmin  the  Fitxmauricfe,  Earb  of  Eeriy, 
Em«  of  the  oldeet  hoiuei  of  Ireland  ;  vhile,  hj 
lenala  deecent,  he  inheritod  the  name  and 
fortone  of  Sir  WUliam  Petty.  Entering  the 
VDif  at  %a  early  age,  he  distingniahed  Ixim- 
lelf  M  the  hatUe  of  Hinden,  and  on  the 
wceanon  of  George  III.  wu  appointed  an 
ude-de-otmp  to  the  kiog.  The  next  rear, 
tftn  repreaenting  the  family  borongh  of 
Wiomibe  for  a  few  weeks,  he  «aa  called  np 
to'lhe  Honae  of  Peen  by  the  death  of  hi* 
filher,  the  Earl  of  Shelbiinte.  In  hia  new 
ifhert,  Lord  tihelbume  at  once  attached  him- 
leit  to  Lont  Bate,  and  aapported  the  peace 
ae)^tiatiani  of  ITflZ.  In  the  following  year 
if  wat  ippointed  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Fresiiient  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  in  a 
reiT  tew  montha  be  deaerted  the  government, 
md  juined  the  Oppoaition  nnder  Pitt.  No 
plice  <nu  found  for  him  in  the  Kocbingham 
■niniitTy,  but  on  ita  tall  and  Lord  Chatham's 
ncTcmoa  to  office  be  waa  made  Sedfitaiy  of 
SlaW.  In  1768  the  Duke  of  GnJton  yielded 
lo  "the  king's  daily  instigstionB  to  remote 
Uird  Shelbome."  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  h'orth'B  adminiBtnition,  Lord  Shelbumo 
aintianed  to  act  Srmly  with  the  Opposition, 
tlike  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes  and  the 
Miildlnei  Election,  and  on  the  policy  adopted 
loBardg  the  American  coloniea.  On  the 
"(ignation  of  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbnme 
rejwt«d  the  urgent  reqneet  of  the  king  that 
if  would  form  a  cabinet,  and  refuaed  to  take 
the  place  which  waa  due  to  the  Harquia  of 
Boctdngham.  When  that  nobleman  did  bo- 
coma  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Shelhume  waa 
'ppointed  Home  Secretary,  Fox  being  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  and  between  theae  two,  on  Hock, 
lagtuun's  death,  ensoed  a  disaatroaH  quarrel, 
"iich  >pht  up  the  Whigs,  and  reeulted  in  the 
Cfalition.  Lord  Shelhume  succeeded  as 
Prima  Minister  (July.  1782),  but  with  only 
half  of  the  Whigs  behind  him,  he  very  loon 
lisd  to  vield  to  the  impodng  strength  of  the 
"'alition  (Feb.,  1783).  In  1784  he  was 
>vnt«d  Uarqais  of  Lansdowne,  and  for  a 
lime  retired  from  active  life.  On  the  out- 
iri^k  of  the  French  Revolution  ho  joined  the 
>pp«>ition.  But  he  had  sunk  into  comnan- 
-iie  obscurity,  nor  ever  again  regained  his 
inner  eminent  position.  Lord  Albemarle 
ap  of  him  that  "  hia  countenance  was  hand- 
•irnc  and  expresaiTe  •  his  demeanour  digni- 
Kd;  his  insight  into  character  was  shrewd 
lod  gincrally  accurate;  his  eloquence  was 
rtBceml  and  persuasive ;  his  knowledge  of 
luiineaa,  espr«ially  that  which  related  to 
'ireijtn  afftirB,  was  extensive;  and  at  times 
le  WAS  capable  of  steady  application  to  hia 
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official  duties."  It  was  the  mitfortunc  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  rather  than  faia  fault,  that 
he  could  never  attain  a  reputation  1<ir  sin- 
cerity. But  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  drawn 
from  his  political  life  in  support  of  ■hi;  populsr 
opinion  of  his  contemporaiiee.  Din  itbility 
was  unquestioned.  8ir  O.  C.  Lewiii  h^ia  said 
that  ha  waa  "the  Eist  British  statoman  to 
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CJutPtdM    Corrttjvmim 
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Lord     E      Fit  I. 

1  cfr.tl:,.  III. : 
Aoaamffiuni,  jininFt;    Anuell,  L\Ji  of  Fv,- 
Btanhops,  I-i/io/Pitl;  SlanhopajHui.  [./Buj, 
[ft-.  II.  S.] 
liarge  Bcclknttion,  Tub,  wk^  a  nar- 
rative of    Charles  I. 'a  conduct   taw.irds    Iho 
Scota,  published  tojustify  hia  policy  during  the 
events  which  led  to  the  war.  It  waathi' workot 
Walter  Balianquall,  Dpan  of  Durfanm.     The 
Scottiah  Oeneral  Aaaombly  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  August.  1639,  deuiandeil   thnt  the 
king  should  suppress  the  book,  aikl  hund  the 
author  over  to  them  for  punishment. 
Bortoi),  Hill.  0/  Scot  [ami. 

Lumune,  Thi  Battli  OF  (Nov.  i,  iBtta), 
waa  fought  between  the  English,  cornnianded 
by  Oeneral  I^ke,  and  hfteen  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia'a  disciphned  battakonx.  The 
Mahiattas  were  tonuidably  entrenchiJ  in  the 
village  of  Ijaswaree.  Lake  led  his  cava.lry  up 
in  person  to  the  attAck.  A  fearful  di^^rhiirgc 
of  grape  compelled  them  to  withdraw,  until 
the  infantry  came  up,  when,  after  n  abort 
interval,  the  whole  army  was  launched  on 
the  enemy.  The  engagement  was  very 
severe  and  protracted.  Scindia's  iicpnys 
fought  aa  natives  had  never  foui;ht  before, 
defending  their  position  to  the  last,  mid  only 
retiring  when  all  their  guns  werp  r:iptnred. 
On  tho  British  side,  the  casualties  n-ire  S24 
men,  one-fourth  of  which  beloni^l  to  the 
76th  Regiment,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  tho 
battle. 

ITiUMln   Dcpakltn,-   Htll,  Bin.  -f  Indin; 
Oiut  Duff,  HM.  tifthi  MahntUu. 

JMtiaX^V,  Hl'oh,  Bishop  of  Wurcesler 
(*.  1170.  d-  1665),waa  tho  son  of  a  prosperous 
Leicestershire  yeoman.  At  fourtC'.tn  rears  of 
age  lAtimcr  proceeded  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  threw  himself  with  con- 
spicuous energy  into  the  spec  nl  ntudica 
aifected  by  the  favourers  of  the  Kcw  Learn- 
ing. He  attracted  the  favourabtf!  nijtice  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and,  on  finally  nuitting 
Cambridge,  he  was  priifeixed  by  -lirTi  to  the 
hving  of  Wfst  Kington,  in  Wiltshiro.  Bv 
this  time  lAtimer  bad  earned  for  himsell 
no  smell  amonnt  of  fame  as  on  eloqii'^nt  and 
telling  preacher;  but  the  boldni  na  with 
which  he  proclaimed  his  religious  views,  and 
his  nnsparing  denunciations  of  tne  existing 
eeclesiastical  abusea,  frequently  placed  h;' 
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friends  at  court,  to  succeatf ully  extricate  him. 
In  1535,  his  own  fayour  with  Henry  YIII., 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomas  Cromwell,  procured  his  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Worcester.  But  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  the  con- 
sequent persecution  of  the  Reformers,  Latimer 
was  at  once  made  an  example  of,  and  im- 
prisoned for  contumacy  ( 1 54 1 ) .  He  remained 
m  prison  during  the  few  last  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  (1541—1547) ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  he  was,  of  course,  immediately 
restored  to  liberty.  He  declined,  however,  to 
again  undertake  the  responsibility  of  an  epis- 
copal charge,  occupying  himself  instead  with 
the  more  congenial  work  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  In  this  character,  his  popular  preach- 
mg  talents  exerted  a  much  wider  and  more  per- 
manent influence  in  the  spread  of  his  opinions 
than  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal authority  could  have  done :  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  enthusiastic  missionary 
labours  contributed  very  largely  to  fix  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  Edward  VI.'s  death,  Latimer's 
activity  was  promptly  checked  again.  He 
was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  only  emerged 
to  suffer  martyrdom,  in  company  with  Ridley, 
at  Oxford  (Oct.  16,  1555). 

Bamet,  Hue.  o/  th«  Reformation;  Strm, 
Oranmar;  Foze,  Book  o/ Martyrs;  Froude,  fltit. 
<ff  Eng.  I  Latimer,  Sermong, 

Itoudy  WiLLiABC,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
{b.  1673,  d,  1645),  was  the  son  of  a  clothier 
of  Reading,  educated  at  Reading  School,  and 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1593,  ordained 
in   1600,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
opi>onents  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Oxford. 
In  the  year  1605  he  caused  Rreat  scandal 
by  performing  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  on  account 
of  her  adultery  with  the  earL    In  spite  of  this 
he  was  in  1611  elected  President  of  St.  John's, 
made  one  of   the  king's  chaplains,  and  ap- 
pointed successively  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon 
and  Dean  of  Gloucester.     In   1621  he  was 
further   promoted    to   the   bishopric  of  .St. 
David's.     King  James,  it  is  said,  hesitated 
considerably  to    entrust  a   bishopric   to   so 
zealous  and  energetic  a  Churchman.    "He 
hath  a  restless  spirit,  which  cannot  see  when 
things  are  well,  out  loves  to  toss  and  change, 
and  bring  matters  to  a  jntch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain."    Laud  became  the 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Buc^ngham, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  convince  the  wavering 
mind  of  his  patron's  mother  that  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  on 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  English 
and  Roman  Churches.    With  the  accession  of 
Charles  his  influence  increased,  and  he  em- 
ployed it  to  promote  and  protect  Arminian 
divines.    The  Commons  remonstrated  against 
his  influence  in  1628,  but  the  king  replied  by 


promoting  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Liadoc 
(July,  1628),  and  promising  him  the  ireb- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury.     But  it  vas  yi 
tin  hu  return  from  aooompan3riBg  the  kisf  c 
his  progress  to  Scotland  that  Land  actiull} 
attamed   the  archbishopric  (Aogust,  1631. 
Therefore,   his    activity    during   the  rears 
1628 — 33  was  mainly  confined  to  the  diocts: 
of  London,  and  to  the  Univenity  of  Oxfori 
of  which  ho  was  elected  chancellor  in  162>.'. 
But  his  influence  stretched  bey<Hid  the  tobFr* 
of   his  immediate  action,  and  inspired  \k 
silencing  of  controversial  preaching,  the  scp- 
pression  of  the  feoffees  for  improprialkcj. 
and  other  important  steps  in  the  king's  ecci^- 
siastical  policy.     After  1633  hewasabkto 
work  more  effectually.     "  I  laboua-d  nothir^ 
more,''  he  says  "  than  that  the  extenul  pobl 
worship  of  Gk>d — ^too  much  alighted  in  Bwst 
parts  of  this  kingdom — ^might  be  pr»att>~ 
and  that  with  as  much  decency  and  aniiflrmiir 
as  might  be,  being  atill  of  opinion  that  coitj 
cannot  lon^  continue  in  the  Church  wh::^ 
uniformity  is  shut  oat  at  the  Chnich  ^^-^ 
He  began  by  reviving  the  custom  of  luetre- 
political  visitation,  and  sending  officiaif  i> 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  dioc>*e  c 
his  province.   All  communion  tab\»  vet^  ^'* 
at  tiie  east  end  of  the  church,  erery  ciffi:*- 
man  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Pn^'?- 
book,  a  searching  inquiry  took  place  -ioto  t^* 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  uniformity  of  nt^ 
was  generally  enforced.     In  the  GouiksI  L 
quarrelled  with  Cottington  and  Winde^ 
raised  Juxon  to  the  Treasury,  supported ^^<3^J* 
worth  against  his  enemies,  and  stroeg^  ' 
contend  against  the  influence  the  qneea  o-?- 
cised  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.   Theo*^ 
canons  and  Prayer-book,  which  the  kief  •"?- 
deavoured  to  force  on  the  Soots,  were  wibmi^ 
to  and  amended  by  Laud.    TiaX  the  ^-^ 
Prayer-book  was  imposed  on  Scotlind.  p»t^ 
than    the   liturgy  prepared   by  the  Scefr - 
bishops,  was  Laud*s  doing.    Tbrooirhoat  t;^ 
two  Scotch  wars  the  archbisho]\  tBAVtes.-^' 
of  the  Junto  for  Scotch  affain,  rapp^j^ 
Strafford  in  his  vigorous  policy.    Tbtftfs' . 
as  soon  as  the  Long  Parbament  met,  b^  "^"^^ 
involved  in  the  same  fate,  impesched  1^ 
18,   1640),  committed  to  custody,  and,  *Ji  J 
the  articles  against  him  had  beo  ^^^ 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commons  ■F«*-  -'• 
1641),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.   P**  ^ 
and  a  halJ  years  the   archbishop  "^^  ^'' 
prisoned  without  a  trial,  his  revonaes  *^?** 
trated,  his  goods  sold,  and  his  papers  vs^^ 
The  trial  began  at  but  in  November,  l^ » 
the  main  charges  being  that  he  hid  tw'^ 
voured  to  subvert  the  laws,  and  orsfJ"- 
the  Protestant  religion-    The  judge* '^•^ 
the  Lords  consulted  declared  that  ^*'\ 
charges  made  f eU  within  the  l^g»l  «^ 
of  treason.     But  this  did  not  saw  hjs  C" 
the  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  &?•' 
condemned  to  death  by  an  ordinanw  •  '•^"^ 
Houses.    His  execution  took  phwe  <»  ^"' 
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645.     The  purity  and  lofty  purpoae  of  his 

ife  redeem  the  intolerance  and  severity  with 

rhich  he  punned  his  aim. 

Gardiner,  HiaL  of  Eng. ;  Hook,  Arehhi»hop§  of 
C«»i«rimry,  second  •eriee,  toI.  tL  ;  Hevlin,  Cy- 
prianwt  AngUau ;  Le  Baa,  Ltft  of  Laud;  Bosn- 
worth,  flistorieat  CoUoction$.  Land's  own  Workt 
are  ooUected  in  the  LOtrory  of  Anglo-CaihaUe 
Th0olon.  [C.  H.  F.] 


idg6,THB  Affair  of  (1482). 
during  an  ezpedmon  againat  England,  the 
cotch  nobles,  exasperated  by  the  arrogance  of 
38  low-born  faTonrites  and  ministers  of  James 
[I.,  determined  to  put  them  to  death,  the 
larl  of  Angus  offering  to  be  the  one  to  **  bell 
le  cat,"  Accordingly  Hobert  Cochrane,  Roger 
'orphichen,  a  fencing  master,  Hammel,  a  tailor, 
ad  Leonard,  a  shoemaker,  were  seized,  and 
anged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  in  the  pre- 
snce  of  James  III.,  who  was  himself  taken  to 
I'iinburgh  Castle,  and  placed  under  restraint. 
AudeT  is  in  Berwickshire,  twenty-six  miles 
rom  £dinbur^i. 

l^aiiderdale.  John  MAirLAin),  Dxtkb  of 
U  6 1 6,  d,  1 682) ,  Iwm  at  Lethington,  took  part 
rith  the  Covenanters  against  the  king,  beoune 
ne  of  the  Scotch  representatives  in  the  West- 
linster  Assembly,  and  commanded  a  Scotch 
liantry  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
loor.  In  December,  1647»  he  was  one  of  the 
cotch  commissioners  who  signed  the  secret 
reaty  with  the  king  at  Carisbrooke,  and  took 
p  arms  with  Hamilton  and  the  Engagers. 
Obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  when  Argyle  re- 
liined  power,  he  returned  with  Charles  II.  in 
CoO,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Vorcester,  and  remained  in  confinement  till 
tiarch,  1660.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
y  being  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
pposed  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopalian- 
an  in  that  country,  and  by  his  skilful  intrigues 
inally  succeeded  in  oyerthrowing  his  rival 
iiddleton  (1663).  From  this  moment  he  was 
irtually  governor  of  Scotland,  which  he  ruled 
hroagh  Lord  Rothes  and  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
His  great  experience  in  affairs,"  says  Burnet, 
'biB  ready  compliance  with  every^n^  that 
>«  thought  would  please  the  king,  and  his  bold 
ffering  at  the  most  desperate  counsels,  gained 
um  such  an  interest  with  the  king,  that  no 
tU'mpt  against  him,  nor  complaint  of  him, 
otild  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength 
>nd  understanding  forced  him  to  let  go  his 
M.  Ho  was  in  his  principles  much  against 
►opery  and  arbitrary  government,  and  yet,  by 
^  iatal  train  of  passions  and  interests,  he  made 
^ay  for  the  former,  and  had  almost  established 
he  latter.  Whereas  some  by  a  smooth  de- 
portment made  the  first  beginnings  of  tyranny 
^  diacemible  and  unacceptable,  he  by  the 
ury  of  his  behaviour  heightened  the  severity 
^  hU  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty 
>f  an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice. 
9u  great  obiect  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
"TOWQ,  and  though  he  did  not  scruple  to  use 
'•^e  greatest  sererity    against    the    zealous 


Presbyterians  of  Fife  and  the  south-west,  he 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Episcopalians  from 
becoming  too  strong,  and  maintaining  for  the 
king  the  preponderance  over  both  parties.  He 
instigated  the  decree  of  1669,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  expelled  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  reinstated.  He  obtained  for  the 
kiog  from  the  Parliament  of  1669  the  fullest 
possible  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  the  control  of  the  militia.  In  England 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  king's  treaty  against  Holland 
was  confided  (1670).  He  was  credited  with 
advising  the  kmg  to  use  the  forces  of  Scotland 
against  the  English  Parliament,  which,  with 
oUier  causes,  led  the  Commons  to  demand  his 
removal  from  the  kingfs  service  (1674).  The 
king  created  him  Duke  of  Lauderdale  in  the 
Scottish  and  Earl  bf  Guildford  in  the  English 
peerage  (1672).  In  spite  of  all  attacks  he 
retained  his  power  until  the  Scotch  insurrec- 
tion  of  1679.  According  to  Burnet,  *'the  king 
found  his  memory  failing  him,  and  so  he 
resolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all 
the  Scotch  affairs  into  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's hands."    He  died  on  Aug^ust  4,  1682. 

Burnet,  Hut.  of  His  Ovan  Tim§;  LaudvrdaU 
Paptra  (Camden  Society) ;  Burton,  Hist,  of 
ScoOand.  ["c.  H.  F.] 

Lawfeldt,  Thb  Battle  of  (July  2, 1747), 
was  one  of  the  most  important  contests 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion in  which  British  troops  were  engaged. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  field  in 
February,  while  in  March  the  French  army, 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  invaded  the  Dutch 
Netherlands.  A  revolution  in  that  country 
promptly  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Stadtholder  at  the  head  of  the  army.  ''Un- 
fortunately, however,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
**  he  was  found  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  jealous 
of  his  more  experienced  but  not  less  over- 
bearing brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 
The  oUsorganised  forces  encountered  the 
French  at  Lawfeldt,  in  front  of  Maestricht. 
The  Dutch  gave  way  and  fled ;  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  on  the  right,  remained  within  their 
fortified  position.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  the  British  on  the  left.  The  English 
horse  advanced  too  far,  and  were  repuLsed, 
their  commander,  Sir  John  Ligonier,  being 
taken  prisoner.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
could  not  long  maintain  his  ground ;  his  re- 
treat, however,  was  effected  in  good  order. 
The  English  lost  four  standards,  but  notwith- 
standing their  repulse,  they  captured  six,  and 
retired  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  Mouse. 
The  number  of  kiUed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  was  g^reat,  and  nearly  equal.  Both 
commanders  showed  great  personal  bravery. 

Stanhope,  Hi»t.  of  Bng, ;  Leoky,  Hiat.  of  Eng. ; 
Araeth,  Maria  Thorona, 

l^wxnail  was  the  name  of  an  officer  of 
Danish  origin,  who  is  met  with  in  the  Five 
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Borou^^ha  of  Mercia,  and  other  Danish  portions 
of  the  country.  In  the  towns  of  Danish  origin 
there  were  usually  twelve  lawmen,  whose 
function  it  was  to  expound  and  enforce  the 
law,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  act  as  a  town 
coancil  or  goyeming  body.  In  some  cases 
the  dignity  seems  to  have  been  hereditary. 

XAwrenoe  (Laursntxus),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (604 — 619),  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  succeeded. 
Christianity  flourished  in  Kent  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert ;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  party, 
and  threatened  persecution.  Justus  and 
Mellitus  fled,  and  it  is  said  that  Lawrence 
was  about  to  follow  their  example,  when  he 
was  admonished  by  St.  Peter  to  remain. 
He  did  so.  Eadbald  was  re^converted,  and 
Christianity  became  9nce  more  the  religion  of 
the  Kentish  kingdom. 

Bede,  JBoo(«Ma»et«a(  HM. ;  Florenoe  of  Wor- 
oester,  Chronid4;  Hook,  Archhithojm  qf  Canter- 
bury. 

Ibawrenoe,  Sir  Hbn&t  {b,  1806,  d,  1857), 
obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  army  in 
1821.      He    served    in    the    Afghan    cam- 

faign  of  1843,  and  obtained  his  majority, 
n  1846,  after  the  first  Sikh  War,  Major 
Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  British  re- 
presentative at  Lahore.  In  this  capacity,  he 
extinguished  the  revolt  in  Cashmere,  under 
Isnam-ud-deen,  against  the  authority  of 
Golab  Singh.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
England,  for  his  health.  In  1849,  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
(Government,  with  his  brother,  John  Law- 
rence, and  Mr.  Mansel.  Differing  with  his 
brother,  he  was  removed  to  Rajpootana 
by  Lord  Dalhousie.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  Europe,  for  his  health,  in  1867, 
but,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Canning, 
he  assumed  the  Chief  Commissionership  of 
Oude  (Mar.  20).  He  saw  the  discontent  at 
the  new  revenue  settlement,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  remove  it  and  restore  confidence.  He 
fortified,  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  Luck- 
now,  as  well  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  danger  from  the  caste  question. 
C)n  May  19  he  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
plenary  military  and  civil  power.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  30th,  his  energetic 
action  repressed  it,  and  expelled  the  mutinous 
sepoys.  Hearing  of  the  fall  of  Cawnpore,  he 
marched  out,  and  attacked  the  army  of  Nana 
Sahib,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat.  On 
Jaly  2  the  enemy  besieged  Lncknow,  and  in 
the  evening  Sir  Henry  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
Kaye,  Stpoy  War. 

l&awrenoe,  John  LAnw  Mair,  Lord 
(*.  1811,  d,  1879),  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  educated  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  in  1829  received  his  nomination  as 
a  writer.    In  1831  he  was  apjpointed  Assistant 


to  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Keadait  a: 
Delhi  In  1833  he  became  an  of&cii^r 
magistrate  and  collector.  In  1 836  be  recavei 
the  post  of  joint  magistrate  and  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  southern  division  of  Delhi.  In 
1848  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  tbeTnos- 
Sutlej  Provinces.  He  also  occasionally  tcted 
as  Resident  at  Lahore.  At  the  end  of  tb 
second  Sikh  War  he  was  appointed,  with  hit 
brother  Henry  and  Mr.  Mansel,  Administnuir 
for  the  Punjaub.  He  abolished  the  bsrUrtu 
laws  of  the  Sikhs,  and  introduced  the  Indiu 
Criminal  Code.  The  disarmament  of  tbt 
Punjaub  was  effected  mainly  through  h> 
energy  and  courage.  In  1866  he  was  mack  a 
K.C.B.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Matiny,  l-. 
stamped  out  all  signs  of  revolt  in  the  PunjjuK 
at  once  diverted  every  available  soldier  w 
Delhi,  and  raised  from  the  military  popaii* 
tion  of  the  Punjaub,  troops  to  oppoae  ist 
sepoys.  For  his  share  in  suppreesiog  thr 
Mutm^y,  he  was  created  a  barunet  azt^ 
G.C.B.  He  then  retired  to  England,  ss^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indian  Gooncl 
Five  years  later  he  undertook  the  (jstfuc-a 
duty  of  Governor-General.  On  Jan.  U 
1864,  he  arrived,  and  found  India  at  pescr. 
He  devoted  himself  to  impro^'ing  the  hf**  *' 
English  soldiers  in  India.  He  proridi'd  fr 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  for  tbn; 
religious  study  and  improvement,  and  f*r 
sanitary  reform.  In  1864,  in  oonseqasift  ^ 
the  ill-troatmentof  the  English  envoy,  the  H« 
Ashley  Eden,  war  was  declared  with  BhoUi 
The  war  was  badly  conducted,  but  the  rte^ 
was,  on  the  whole,  tavouiable  to  the  Engiuii 
In  1866  peace  was  concluded.  In  1866  occim>'- 
the  great  famine  in  Orissa.  The  yrarl?^' 
was  remarkable  for  the  completion  of  &ur 
railways.  During  the  struggle  bet*t»^ 
Shore  Ali  and  his  brothers  in  Aighani^ua. 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  preserved  a  perfect  neatxahtf 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  Sir  J.  Ui^rt?  * 
returned  to  England.  On  March  37.  1^^ 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerace,  by  the  title  <^ 
Baron  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  acd  ^^ 
Grately,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  Whi^ 
the  London  School  Board  was  formed,  inj'^r^^ 
he  became  its  first  chairman.  In  1879  ^* 
died,  having  to  the  last  taken  part  ic  ^ 
Indian  debates  in  the  House  of  Lorda 

Kaye,  a«poy  War ;  B.  Bosworth  Smith.  U^ "" 
Lard  LatpreiiM. 

Leake,  Sm  John  {h.  1660,  d.  1720).  «&* ' 
celebrated  English  admiral.    He  ent^mi  ^ 
navy  in  1677.    At  the  siege  of  Lcmdoni^ 
he  commanded  the  little  squadron  which  r- 
lieved  the  town  by  breaking  the  boom  sf  \^ 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,    Leake  also  dt*5 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  LaHogoe  J^ 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne  he  wajn*-' 
vice-admiral  (1706).  his  Whig  politics  h«i 
greatly  in  his  favour.    After  the  captS''' 
Gibraltar  Leake  was  left  with  eighteen  ^^-^ 
of  war  for  its  defence.    In  1705  he  o"'** 
and  defeated  Marshal  Tesa6,  who  in^h  t^ 
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French  fleet,  had  been  besieging  the  rock. 
Next  year  he  commanded  the  fleet  oH 
Barcelona.  He  declined  to  engage  the  Coont 
of  Toulouae,  who  wbb  blockading  the  town, 
iithough  his  fleet  waa  quite  ajs  atrong  aa  the 
tVenchman^s ;  and  was  sapeneded  by  Peter- 
t>oroQgh.  Soon  afterwards  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ressels  fell  into  his  hands.  Leake  succeeded 
n  taking  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  little 
>r  DO  resistance ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
general  Stanhope,  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
^orca  ( 1 7  08} .  In  the  following  year  he  was 
>iae«d  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
Vlien  the  Tory  ministry  came  into  office, 
^ke,  on  the  resignation  of  Orford,  became 
'irst  Lord.  After  the  accession  of  Oieorge  I. 
6  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  '*  The 
dmiral,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  **  seems  to  have 
een  oae  of  those  men,  who,  however  brave 

I  subordinate  positions,  seem  to  be  para- 
rsed  by  the  responsibility  involved  in  a 
'^^irate  command." 

Wjoo,  Reign,  <tf  Qu«e»  Ann^. 

LelMmon  Qaestion,  The.     In  i860, 

ruke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  Druses  and 
le  Maronitee,  two  Sjrrian  sects,  which  led  to 
real  atrocities  and  cruelties  on  both  sides, 
he  Turkish  governor  of  Damascus  did  not 
tempt  to  interfere.  England  and  France 
lerefore  took  strong  and  decisive  steps  to 
atore  tranquillity  in  the  Lebanon.  A  con- 
dition was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  the  great 
>wer8  of  Europe  agreed,  and  which  Turkey 
^  forced  to  accept.  Its  provisions  were 
^i  England  and  France  should  restore 
^er ;  that  France  should  supply  the  troops 

the  first  instance,  and  that  other  require- 
tnts  should  be  such  as  the  powers  thought  fit. 
:>rd  Dufferin  was  sent  out  as  English  com- 
isaioner,  and  order  was  soon  restored.  The 
presentatives  of  the  great  powers  assembled 

Constantinople,  then  agreed  that  a  Chris- 
^  governor  of  the  Lebanon  should  be  ap- 
tinted  in  subordination  to  the  Sultan,  and 
e  Sultan  had  to  agree.  In  June,  1861,  the 
rench  troops  evacuated  Syria. 

Annual  JUgigler,  1860;  Hansard,  1800—61. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osbornb,  Dvkb  of  {b. 
31,  </.  1712),  Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron 
mby  (1673),  Earl  of  Danby  (1674),  Marquis 
Carmarthen  (1689),  and  Duke  of  Leeds 
S94),  was  the  son  of  oir  Thomas  Osborne,  of 
Jrkshire.  He  was  elected  member  for  York 
1661,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecu- 
'n  of  Clarendon.  His  official  career  began 
th  his  appointment  as  commissioner  for 
amining  the  public  accounts  (1667),  and  he 
came  successive! v  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
f>71),  Privy  Councillor  (1672),  and  on  the 

II  of  Clifford,  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1674). 
He  founded  his  poKcy,*'  says  North,  **  upon 
e  Protestant  Cavalier  interest  and  opposition 

the  French."     At  home  he  put  in  force 
B  laws  against  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
deavoured    to    impose    a    non-resistanoe 
HisT^22 


test  on  all  public  functionai-ies,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  give  securities  to  the  Churcli 
in  event  of  the  succession  of  a  Catholic  king. 
Abroad  he  opposed  the  aggi'audisement  of 
l^Yance,  so  far  as  the  king  allowed  him,  and 
contrived  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  William  of  Orange  (1677). 
But  he  corrupted  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  stooped  to  be  the  agent  of  Charles  II.  in 
his  bargains  with  Louis  XIV.  The  latter 
finding  Danby  the  opponent  of  French  policy, 
worked  his  overthrow  through  Ealph  Mon- 
tagu, the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  revealed 
the  secret  despatch  by  which  Danby,  at  the 
king's  command,  asked  payment  for  Eng- 
land's neutrality.  He  was  impeached  in  1678, 
and  though  not  tried,  confined  in  the  Tower 
till  1684.  It  was  decided  that  the  king's 
pardon  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  did  not  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment.  In  the  next  reign,  find- 
ing that  the  measures  of  James  II.  threatened 
the  Church,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Whig 
lords,  signed  the  invitation  of  June  20,  1688, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  secured  York 
for  the  Revolution.  Yet  though  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  arms,  he  scrupled  to 
declare  James  deposed,  and  headed  the  party 
which  argued  that  the  king  had  by  his  flight 
abdicated,  and  that  the  crown  had  thus  de- 
volved on  Mary.  In  the  discussions  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  which  followed, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  Danby  that  the  House 
of  Lords  consented  to  agree  with  the  Com- 
mons, and  invite  William  to  ascend  the 
throne.  Therefore  he  naturally  obtained  a 
great  position  under  the  new  government. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
and  became  in  1690  the  real  head  of  the 
ministry  ;  "  as  nearly  Prime  Minister,''  says 
Macaulay,  **  as  any  English  subject  could  be 
under  a  prince  of  William's  character."  His 
second  administration,  like  his  first,  was 
stained  by  systematic  bribery,  nor  was  he 
free  from  corruption  himseli.  In  1696  it 
waa  proved  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  of 
5,500  guineas  from  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  was  for  a  second  time  impeached.  He 
escaped  condemnation,  and  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  proceedings  by  contriving  the 
flight  of  the  principal  witness;  but  though 
he  retained  his  place  for  three  years  longer, 
he  completely  lost  his  power.  "Though  his 
eloquence  and  knowledge  always  secured  him 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never 
again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in 
power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  In  1710  he  made  his  last 
important  appearance  in  debate  in  defence  of 
Sacheverell,  and  thus  explained  his  conduct 
in  1688."  He  had,  he  said,  a  great  share  in 
the  late  revolution,  but  he  never  thought  that 
things  "  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  settle  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  had 
often  heard  say  that  he  had  no  such  thoughtH 
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himoelf .  That  they  ought  to  distinguiBh  be- 
tween resistanoe  and  revohition,  for  vacancy 
or  abdication  was  the  thing  they  went  upon, 
and  therefore  resistanoe  was  to  be  forgot ;  lor 
had  it  not  succeeded  it  had  certainly  been 
rebellion,  since  he  knew  of  no  other  but  here- 
ditary right/'  But  though  he  disavowed  the 
piittciples  of  the  Bevolution,  and  shrank  from 
the  logic  of  his  actions,  his  name  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  that  event,  and  the  part 
he  played  then  is  his  best  title  to  remembranoe. 
His  character  has  been  very  variously  judged ; 
he  was  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous, 
and  he  has  been  defined  as  *'a  bourgeois 
Strafford." 

Baake,  Htvtory  qf  BngUmd;  HsUam,  Cm- 
sCittttional  flwtortf ;  Macaulaj,  Hitlory  qf  £iMh 
land ;  Memoin  Bilatiic^  to  th»  Impeachmnd  of  (m 
XarlofDanby.  [C.  H.  F.] 

£eet.  The  court  leet  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  legal  institutions  of  the  realm,  though 
it  has  now  oeen  for  a  long  period  stripped  of  by 
&r  the  greater  part  of  its  powers.  Tlie  right 
of  holding  a  court  of  this  nature — ^which  is  in 
many  cases  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  a 
manor — appears  to  be  traceable  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times ;  for  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  courts-leet  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo- 
Sfucon  thegn  who  had  "Sac  and  Soc'*  in 
his  own  estate  apart  from  the  general  judicial 
machinery  of  the  hundred  or  the  shire.  The 
court  leet  in  theory  consisted  of  all  membere 
of  the  jurisdiction  or  manor  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixty — even  women  and  servants 
being,  according  to  some  authorities,  bound 
to  attend ;  but  in  practice  all  the  upper  classes, 
from  earls,  bishops,  and  barons,  to  monks  and 
nuns,  were  by  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
exempted  from  attendance.  The  steward  was 
bound  to  give  from  six  to  fifteen  days'  notice 
of  the  projected  meeting  (which  was  to  be 
held  once  a  year  either  within  a  month  of 
Easter  or  Michaelmas)  to  "all  manner  of 
persons  which  are  resident  or  deciners  or  owe 
royal  suit  to  this  leet."  Proclamation  having 
been  duly  made  by  the  bailiff,  excuses  or 
"  esso^'nes  "  were  then  made  for  those  who  were 
prevented  from  attending,  and  the  list  called 
over  to  ascertain  the  absentees  who  are  liable 
to  be  fined  by  the  jury,  which  must  consist  of 
at  least  twelve,  but  may  consist  of  more  per- 
sons. If  it  consist  of  a  larger  number  it  is 
sufficient  if  twelve  concur  m  any  present- 
ment; and  the  jury  of  a  court  leet  differs 
from  that  of  a  court  baron  in  that  the  latter 
may  be  comprised  of  less  than  twelve  members. 
When  the  former  has  been  sworn,  his  fellows 
follow  by  threes  and  fours,  asserting  that  they 
will  '*  present  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.*'  The  business  of  the  court  is  then 
entered  upon,  viz.,  that  of  presenting  culnrits. 
Of  culprits  there  were  two  classes :  (1)  Those 
whose  offences  might  bo  inquired  into  here  but 
punishable  b^  the  Justices  of  Assise  at  the 
next  gaol-delivery ;  (2)  Offenoes  which  might 


be  pnniflhed  *•  well  as  presanled  at  tbe  oonrj 
leet  The  fist  class  oomprifled  petty  toasa» 
and  febniea,  <^.,  counterfeitiBig  die  kin|i 
seal,  forging  or  olipping  his  coin,  mntil&tioc 
various  forms  of  nnrdsr  pcepeoae,  bm- 
sbMighter,  arson,  dove  or  pigeou  stasUag,  lb 
abetoient  of  knaves,  and  theft  uadsr  tha  vslnr 
of  twdve  penoe.  The  second  dsas  mduit: 
the  non-appearamoe  of  soiUns  and  dediea 
(members  of  a  frank-pledge) :  nsglect  U  Aiy 
one  being  above  twelve  years  in  age  to  tab  b 
oath  of  lealty  and  fealty  to  tbe  king,  tf  u* 
pay  his  due  manorial  servioes;  annDyuce 
caused  to  the  people  of  the  manor  by  tanper- 
ing  with  or  polluting  roads,  ditdua,  ifii 
hedges.  The  jury  mi^t  also  pEveoit  i&i 
punish  notorious  scolds,  brawlsn,  and  m^f*- 
droppers ;  those  who  helped  in  a  reiciieor^ii 
houses  of  ill-fame ;  vagabonds  azui  coainer 
haunters  of  taverns ;  thoae  who  should  ti^ 
terate  anything  they  sold,  be  it  aim,  Ix^^ 
lime,  or  flax,  or  who  should  give  false  meaiuii. 
or  sell  goods  at  above  the  fair  narkei  ^alf . 
The  jury  were  likewise  bound  to  preaeat  tbr 
officers  who  had  failed  to  do  their  dati(«-^ 
constable,  ale-taster,  &c. ;  to  inquire  \n\»  m^ 
abuse  of  purveyance,  into  questiois  '< 
treasure-trove,  abuse  of  commons,  aiul  ^^■ 
lawry.  The  court  leet  had  likewite  to  r- 
that  there  was  no  combination  of  laboorm  (» 
tiadesmen  to  exact  excessive  wages  orjkHi*'- 
to  insist  on  the  practice  of  the  long-bov.  ti^l 
to  prevent  the  pUying  of  such  unlawful  gu^' 
as  dicing,  carding,  tennis,  or  bowls.  Tbe  jur^ 
of  court  leet  also  in  man>'  manors  cboae  is^ 
swore  in  the  bailiff,  constables,  ale-oonnen.  v»i 
hayward.  The  steward  was  to  be  considw^i*' 
judge  in  a  court  leet,  and  he  had  the  po^^ 
to  detain  a  stranger  passing  by  if  tl^'  ^j^ 
complement  of  his  jury  was  not  made  np.  H 
could  likewise  fine  for  contempt  oi  (f^' 
Such  were  the  early  powers  and  constitat'''^ 
of  the  court  leet,  an  institution  whii-h,  ^''•' 
having  been  for  many  centuries  in  a  dwl'J'^'- 
condition,  has  now  practically  vaniskei  '> 
cept  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  vie*,  i' 
takes  its  place  hy  the  side  of  the  court  bw"- 
both  courts  originally  consisting  of  the  i^' 
members.  The  court  leet,  howpwr,  ^ 
always  been  considered  by  the  lavyei*  '' 
emphatically  one  of  the  king's  coarts;  vbt:)^' 
the  court  baron  had  more  particular  chair  -" 
local  matters,  such  as  determiniBg  t*f^ 
and  tenures,  admitting  new  teaants,  vv^ 
new  by-laws,  &c. 

J.  Kitchin,  Comrt  Lmt;  QaiMn,  Trw**/" 
Oonkold  (4th  ed.),  vol.  ii. ;  T.  Caittiiiifka;^:^ 
Diet.  ;  Blaokstone.  ComiiMfitanM ;  J.  ^m^ 
CommadaTin,  !▼. :  -Stubbs,  Cim4.  ff^<(.    . 

[T.  .i  A 

^Mward  Zslaads,  Thi.    IbJ'* 
Antigua,  St.  KitU,   Montaenat,  ^^^[^ 
minioa,  and  the  Virgin  Ialand^  were  f'*^ 
into  one  colony  for  piirpoees  of  adnuM^ 
under  the  title  of  the  Leeward  lahnds^ 
federation  was  placed  under  a  govt**'* 
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hief,  lendizig  in  Antigqa,  the  affairs  of  the 
uioas  ialandfl  being  administered  by  presi- 
eotA.  There  is  a  General  Legislative  Coun- 
il  for  the  Leewaid  Islands,  consisting  of  a 
lesident  appointed  by  the  governor  from  one 
f  the  local  legislatara,  three  ex-ojieio  mem- 
ers,  six  nominated  members,  and  representa- 
ive  members  elected  by  the  legislatures  of 

iie  several  ialanHa 

Legates,  Papal,  were  the  messengers  or 

cnbasindors  of  the  Pope,  the  recipients  of 

le  formal  delegation  of  the  papal  authority 

ithin  a  given  country.     Before  the  Norman 

Sonqaest  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate  in 

Ingland    was  rare  and    exceptional.      The 

ifliedt  founders  of  Christianity  in  .England 

'ere  indeed  in   such  close  releition  to  the 

opes,  that  there   was  very  little  need  for 

ther  than  direct  intercourse  with  them.     Ac- 

srdingly  there  is  no  trace  of  papal  legation 

etwcen  the  mission  of  John  the  Precentor  to 

lieodotre's  Council  at  Hatfield  in  680  and  the 

uaaioQ  of  George  and  Theophylact,  *'  to  renew 

lie  faith  which   St.  Gregory  had  sent  us** 

dnglo-SaxoH  CAron.f  8a.  785)  at  the  famous 

ouncil  of  787.     During  the  next  three  cen- 

uries  papal  legations  are  equally  rare.    The 

ubordinate  position  of  Nothhelm  **praco  a 

omino  Ettgenio  Papay"*  at  the  Clovesho  Synod 

f  824,  shows  the  legation  invested  with  few  of 

be  dignities  of  later  times.  Under  £dward  the 

Confessor  the  mission  of  an  envoy  of  Alex- 

ndcr  II.  to  counteract  the  adhesion  of  Sti- 

uDd  to  the  an ti- Pope  marks  the  beginning 

f  a  new  period  which  the  Conquest  further 

€vcloped.     But  while  admitting  the  papal 

i'legates,  and  using  them  in  1070  to  reform 

^ie  Church    on    Norman  lines,   William   I. 

f^iblished  the  rule  that  no  legate  should  be 

(Imitted  into   England   unless  sent  at  the 

ut/iQce  of  the  king  and   Church.    Anselm 

laimod  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  a  prescrip- 

i^e  rig:ht  to  represent  the  Pope  in  England. 

archbishop  William   of    Corbeuil    obtained 

[t>m  Uonorius  II.  (1126)  a  formal  legatine 

c/mmission  over  the  whole  island  of  Britain. 

rom  this  precedent  grew  the  ordinary  lega- 

on  of  the  archbishops,  which,  acceptable  by 

■^lurch  and  nation  as  involving  less  prac- 

'al  interference  with  the  ordinary  rule  of 

Jf  Chunh,  was  agreeable  to  the  Pope  as  ini- 

lyin?  that  the   independent  metropolitical 

iri^liction  of  Cant^-rbury  was  the  result  of 

apial  dele|?ation.     The  steps  in  the  process 

^'-  aa  follows :    on   William  of    Corbeuil's 

^*h,  Henry  of  Winchester  was  preferred  to 

^(.oltald,    the    new    archbishop,    who    ob- 

uned  the  legation,  however,  after  the  death 

f    Henry's    patron.     Pope    Innocent    II. 

Inin-  II.   for  a  time  got   Roger  of  York 

pp^Hnted   legate    instead    of    Bccket;    but 

unrur  the  quarrel  Becket  received  the  dele- 

itioQ.    The  next  two  archbishops  were  ap- 

pinted  legates,  though  Long^champ  of  Ely 

ioteeded  Baldwin,  when  the  latter  went  on 


cmaade,  and  Hubert  Walter  had  to  give  up 
the  title  on  the  death  of  Celestine  III.    The 
surrender  of    John  gave  opportunities    for 
extraordinary  foreign  legates,  such  as  Gualo 
and  Pandulf,  who  almost   ruled  England  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  III.;  but  Langton 
obtained  their  recall,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself  as  Ugaiut  natuty  and  a  promise  that 
in  his  lifetime  no  other  legate  should  be  sent. 
Henceforth  the   Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  regularly  recognised  as  ordinary  legates. 
In    1352   Thoresby    of    York  acquired  the 
same    privilege  for  the  northern  province. 
The  suspension  of  Chichele  by  Martin  Y. 
because  he  could  not  get  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  repealed,  seems  not  to  have  been  recog- 
nised ;  and  Beaufort  of  Winchester*s  special 
delegation  did  not  supersede   the  ordinary 
juriMiiction  of  Canterbury.     But  UgtUi  wii*»\y 
legati  a  latere  were  still  sent  upon  occ^on. 
Ilie  missions  of  Otho  and  Oihobon,  and  of 
Guy,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabina,  are  good 
instances  during  Henry  III.*s  time.    Wolsey 
combined  with  his  small  ordinary  jurisdiction 
as  Archbishop  of  York  un  extraordinary  com- 
mission as  legate,  which  became  the  excuse 
for  his  overthrow,  and  for  the  abolition  of  a 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Statute  of 
Ptmnunitey  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any 
legal  basis  in  England,  however  confonnable 
to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.    Nothing 
but  the  compromise  of  the  legatut  natue  made 
the  position  of  the  legate  tolerable  to  the 
national  feelings  of  England.    It  involved  s 
subordination  to  an  alien  jurisdiction  antago* 
nistic  to  the  imperial  claims  of  the  English 
crown.    One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  the  Re- 
formation was  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
papal  legates.     The  mission  of  Campeg^o  in 
1529  was,  but  for  the  revival  of  the  ordinary 
legation  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  superces- 
sion  by  Peto,  the  last  instance  of  papfu  lega- 
tion in  England. 

Stnbbs,  CmvA.  Hiet. ;  ColUer,  Church  Hi$t. 

[T.  F.  T.] 


^^  J,  Henry  Billson  {b.  1708,  d.  1764), 

was  tfcTson  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He 
became  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1746,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1747.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1749 
became  IVeasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1764  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in 
1755  he  rebelled  against  Newcastle,  refusing 
to  sign  the  Treasury  warrants  necessary  for 
carrying  the  treaty  for  the  Hessian  sub- 
sidy to  a  conclusion.  He  was  accordingly 
dismissed.  He  again  assumed  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  1756,  but  was  dismissed  in 
the  following  year,  to  be  shortly  afterwards 
reinstated  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  ho 
was,  however,  dismissed  in  1761,  owing  to  a 

Suarrel  with  Bute.     He  continued,  until  his 
eath,  to  adhere  to  Pitt  in  politics,  although 
bound  by  no  ties  of  friendship. 
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Legion  Xemorial,  The  (170l),  was  a 
Whig  pamphlet,  written  to  express  the  publio 
disgust  at  the  treatment  by  the  Commons  of 
the  Kentish  petitioners.  It  is  supposed  that 
its  author  was  Daniel  Defoe.  The  pamphlet 
takes  its  name  from  its  concluding  words, 
<'  our  name  is  Legion,  and  wo  are  many.**  Its 
language  is  extremely  violent,  and  it  contains 
not  only  questions  of  national  politics,  but  also 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  Unitarians,  and  on  John 
Howe,  a  speaker  against  the  Kentish  Petition. 
It  accurately  represented  the  temper  of  a  lax^ 
section  of  the  population.  The  Whigs  were 
delighted,  and  the  Tories  infuriated  with  it. 

Legialation.  There  was  little  legis- 
lation, or  formal  enacting  of  new  laws,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  unwritten  customs 
and  rules  of  law  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
had  brought  to  Britain  were,  from  time 
to  time,  authoritatively  declared,  revised, 
amended,  added  to,  adapted  to  the  advancing 
experience  of  the  race,  or  even  reduced  to 
crudely  constructed  codes ;  and  the  result 
was  called  after  the  king  by  whom  or  at 
whose  instance  the  task  had  been  undertaken. 
This  moderate  measure  of  legislation  would 
seem  to  have  regularly  been  the  joint-work 
of  the  king  and  witan ;  the  successive  issues  of 
laws  profess  to  have  been  made  either  by  the 
king  and  his  witan,  or  by  the  king  **  with  his 
witan,**  or  *'  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan.'* 
Indeed  Alfred  tells  us  that  to  his  laws  the 
eofumt  of  his  witan  was  given ;  and  the 
language  of  more  than  one  ordinance  of 
Ethelred  II.*s  reign  states  the  authority  of 
Ae  witan  alone.  Mr.  Kemble  would  rather 
"assert  that  they  possessed  the  legislative 
power  without  the  king,  than  that  he  possessed 
it  without  them.**  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  their  practical  importance  to  this  function 
varied  with  the  character  of  the  king.  Very 
few  laws  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  kings.  But  in  the  making  of  these 
few  the  sovereign*a  will  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  sole  effective  force ;  the  voice  of  the 
great  and  wise  Of  the  kingdom  declined  into 
an  influence  merely — perhaps  into  leas.  Yet 
it  was  seldom  ignored ;  the  charters  and 
ordinances  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I. 
generally  express  the  counsel  or  concurrence 
in  some  form  of  the  higher  clergy  and  barons, 
though  it  is  likely  that  their  approval  was 
often  taken  for  grunted.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, of  the  succeeding  reigns  was  to  make 
the  share  of  the  Great  Council  in  the  work 
more  and  more  of  a  reality.  Even  the  strong- 
willed  Henry  II.  was  careful  to  gain  its 
assent  to  the  assizes  or  constitutions  he  drew 
up.  And  this  tendency  gn^w  until  this  body 
was  recognised  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  king  in  this  province.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  notably  in  that  of  Magna 
Carta,  what  now  pass  for  laws  were  really 
treaties  concluded  between  conflicting  parties 
in  the  State.    As  yet  the  only  part  the  people 


had  in  legislation  was  to  hear  and  ober  tbr 

laws  that  were  declared  to  them  by  AmSs  v 

itinerant  justices.    **  Legislative  action,**  m* 

Bishop  Stubbs,  "  belonged  only  to  the  vise. 

that  is,  to  the  royal  or  national  oonnciL"  11 

incorporation    of   the    Commons  with  ii^ 

council  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  coe- 

cession  to  the  representatives  of  the  pa'pl- 

of  a  right  to  a  share  in  this  action.    But  ml 

at  once  to  an  important  share.    First  th<jr 

participation  was  either  deemed  unneoBSttry 

or  assumed ;    then    it  was  admitted  to  W 

essential  to  the  repeal  of  a  law ;  next  ii«: 

were  enacted  on  their  petition ;  and  for  sob' 

time  this  last  remained  the  usual  piarb.^ 

During    the    fourteenth  century  the  risk 

of    the  Commons  to  present  petitioni  £« 

receive  answers  to  them  tended  steadilr  ti, 

become    the  exclusive   basis  of  legiabtica 

There  were  exceptions,  certainly— more  tbi 

once  a    petition   to  tiie  clergy  led  to  1- 

framing  of  a  statute ;  but  the  regular  cox«t 

was  for  the  king  to  ordain  the  lav  ai  Utf^ 

request  of  t^e  Commons,  and  with  the  u^ 

of  the   Lords.     And  to  several  Isvb  e^-: 

the  astent  of  the  Commons  is  stated.  B<i^ 

the    king  was  still    largely  in  fact,  u^  3 

form  he  has  always  bocm,  the  author  of  u 

legislation ;  and  the  statutes  that  he  cv»^ 

to  be  framed  on  the  petitions  of  P&rliasit'^ 

were  often  inadequate,  evasive,  or  «•"» 

To  mako   sure  of  the  fulfihnent  of  tfc? 

desires,  therefore,  Parliament,  towards  the  •- 

of  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  adopted  the  pisiin*  c: 

proceeding  by  bills  which  could  not  U»  tj.^*- 

without  their  sanction,  but  might  onrJ»'*' 

in  either  House,  or  e\'en  with  the  king.   ^^ 

method  of  petition  was  not  altogether  th^- 

doned;   but  its  use  became  rare,  except  * 

private    legislation.      And   already  io  '^ 

fifteenth  century  the  course  of  procednr"  »•' 

substantially  what  it  is    now.     The  li.*' 

readings,  the  going  into  committee,  the  ^' 

posal  of  amendments,  were  establisbMl  fv^ 

at  least  before  the  century  ended.   Thaut- 

the  enacting  clause  of  statutes  had  tikts 

final  form — "  be  it  enacted  by  the  kioc  •' 

sovereign  lord,  by  and  with  the  adnfu  ^  '• 

lords  spiritual  and  tomporal  and  comut- tf 

this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  H^^ 

authority  of  the  same."      The  lanpuSi? 

our  legislation  has  varied.     It  was  s^^^^ 

English,  but  sometimes  I^tin,  before  th*'^*' 

quest ;    was  almost  exclusively  Lat-"  " " 

the  Conquest  till  the  Blad  Parlianwm.'- 

French  made  its  appoaranoe.    French  i'  -^ 

at  once  drive  out  Ijatin:    but  b(Vi*|  ' 

fashion   in  Edward   I.*8  reign,  and  ^^^'^ 

universal  after  it»     But  ever  sinwM^*' 

laws  have  been  written  exclusively  m  i'^-— 

French,  however,  still  lingers  in  a  f«»*  \^^ 

la  reyne  U  veuU  is  the  expression  of  th*  ^^* 

assent,  and  la  reyne  a*avi»era  would  bt-tii*'' 

of  royal  refusal  if  such  could  now  be  f  "* 

Stubbs.  Coiui.  Ei»L  ;  Hmj,  Uv  a*i  ,^*' ' 
PorUonuiie.  [J  ^ 
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;  Ths  EIarldom  op,  which  had 
}eeD  held  from  early  in  the  twelfth  century 
)y  the  Nonnan  family  of  Beaumont,  passed 
n  1207  to  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  crusader, 
rbo  was  son  (or,  as  some  accounts  say, 
lusband)  of  Amicia,  sister  to  the  last  Beau- 
Qoot  earl.  Simon,  however,  seems  never  to 
lATv  enjoyed  more  than  the  title,  and  when 
le  died,  his  eldest  son,  Amalhc,  was  well 
I'litent  to  surrender  his  rights  to  his  next 
Tother,  Simon,  the  feimous  national  leader,  on 
rhose  death  at  Evesham,  in  1265,  all  his 
onours  became  forfeit.  Nine  j'ears  later  the 
u-ldom  was  granted  to  Edmund,  Earl  of 
iincaster,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
ilk  untU  the  death  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
uter,  in  1361,  when  the  honour  of  Leicester 
esctinded  to  William,  Count  of  Holland, 
usband  to  this  princess  elder  daughter  and 
[Kbeiress,  and  then  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
orried  the  second  daughter.  It  does  not 
f^pear  that  William  of  Holland  ever  bore  the 
tie  of  earl ;  but  John  of  Gaunt  \b  at  least 
Bce  so  styled,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
leory  of  Bolingbroke,  the  honour  was  merged 
i  the  crown.  In  1563  the  earldom  was 
ranted  to  Sir  Bobert  Dudley,  younger  son 
f  John,  Duke  of  Northumb^land ;  he  died 
ithout  legitimate  issue  in  1588,  and  the 
tie  became  extinct.  In  1618  it  was  gp:tinted 
>  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Viscount  Lisle,  in 
hose  family  it  continued  until  its  extinction 
I  1743.  In  the  following  year  Thomas 
oke,  Baron  Lovel  of  Minster  Level,  was 
^ted  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  died  in  1759 
ithout  surviving  issue.  In  1784  George 
ownshend,  son  of  George,  Viscount  Towns- 
F-nd,  was  created  earl  of  the  county  of 
eiec^rter,  but  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  1855, 
ds  title  also  became  extinct.  Meanwhile, 
'  1837,  Thomas  William  Coke,  a  great- 
ephew  of  the  Thomas  Coke  above  named, 
as  ennobled  by  the  singular  style  of  Earl  of 
eicester  of  Holkham,  oo.  Norfolk.  This  title 
ill  exists. 

liOicester,  Simon  ds  Montfort,  Earl 

f.     [MONTPORT.] 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
'.  1  >32,rf.  1588),  was  the  fifth  son  of  John 
udley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Impli- 
ited  to  some  extent  in  the  schemes  of  his 
^ther,  he  was  for  some  years  in  disgrace,  but 
as  altimately  restorea  in  blood  by  Mary. 
3 1549  he  married  Amy  (ox  Anne)  Robsart, 
iiighter  of  a  Devonshire*  gentlemen,  and 
siid  to  have  procured  her  murder  at 
atnnor  (1560).  The  charge  cannot  be 
i^lutely  proved  ;  but  she  certainly  perished 
^  a  time  roost  convenient  for  Dudley's 
^bition.  The  probable  truth  is,  as  Mr. 
rrmde  points  out,  that  she  was  murdered 
y  some  one  who  wished  to  see  Dudley 
arried  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  not  been 
"^  about  the  court  before  his  hand- 
'me  appearance  won  him  the  favour  of  the 


queen,  whose  relations  with  her  "  sweet 
Robin*'  were  so  peculiar  as  to  lend  colour  to 
the  worst  representations  of  her  enemies, 
though  the  rumours  were  probably  ground- 
less. The  queen's  fondness  for  Dudley, 
whom,  in  1 564,  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester, 
caused  his  marriage  with  her  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  certainty.  But  Elizabeth,  fond 
as  she  was,  preferred  that  ''at  court  there 
should  be  no  master,  only  mistress.*'  The 
bitter  enemy  of  Cecil,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  rival  in  influence  over  the  queen,  Leicester 
was  continuitlly  trying  to  deprive  him  of  his 
office,  but  without  success.  His  arrogance 
and  his  influence  over  the  queen  made 
Leicester  an  object  of  almost  universal  de- 
testation ;  and  the  probability  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  called  forth  the  most 
violent  opposition.  When  the  queen,  in 
1562,  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  she  named 
the  earl  as  Protector  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
following  year,  though  she  would  not  marry 
him  herseLP,  proposed  him  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that  he  might 
thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  obtain  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Leicester  gave  up  all  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
the  queen  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  projected  marriages 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  of  Austria. 
About  the  year  1567,  Tjoicester  assumed  the 
rSls  of  head  of  the  Puritan  party,  partly 
out  of  chagrin  with  the  Catholics,  who  re- 
fused him  support,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
mating his  enemy  Cecil.  Twenty  years  later, 
when  in  the  Netherlands,  he  gained  many 
supporters  amongst  the  Heformers  by  his  pre- 
tence of  sincere  Protestantism.  In  1578  he 
secretly  married  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
who  still  retained  her  partiality  for  her 
favourite.  In  1582  Elizabeth  again  quarrelled 
with  him ;  but  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and,  in  1585,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries ;  though 
his  appointment  only  served  to  bring  out  his 
incapacity  to  fill  a  responsible  position.  On 
his  arrival  at  Flushing,  Leicester  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  post  of  governor  by  the 
States,  a  fact  which  again  provoked  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth,  who  declared  that  the  earl  and 
the  States  had  treated  her  with  contempt. 
Before  Leicester  returned  to  England,  towards 
the  end  of  1586,  he  had  managed,  *'  with  con- 
spicuous incapacity,*'  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  States  again  offered  him  the  government, 
and  he  wept  back  with  supplies  of  men  and 
money  in  1587,  though  he  only  retained  his 
post  a  few  months.  The  following  year,  in 
spite  of  the  incapacity  he  had  displayed  as  a 
general,  the  command  of  the  English  army  was 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
invasion;  and  he  was  about  to  be  created 
Lieutenant-General  of  England  and  IreUind, 
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whon  he  died  of  a  fever  (Sept.  4,  1588).    His 

character  is  that  of  an  anibitioufl  and  unflcru- 

puloofl  courtier.    "  He  combined  in  himself," 

says  Mr.  Froude,  "  the  worst  qualities  of  both 

SL'xes.      Without    courage,    without    talent, 

without  virtue,  he  was  the  handsome,  soft, 

polished,  and  attentive  minion  of  the  Court." 

Stowe;  Strype,  Anfuil§,  ic;  Froude,  Ui*t,  of 
^0. ;  Lingua,  Hi9t»  of  Eng. ;  Banke,  Hiti.  of 
Xng,  [F.  S.  P.] 

IMA,  Thomas  {d.  1601),  a  supporter  of 
the  "Easi  of  Essex,  formed  a  plot  to  ootain  his 
release  by  seizing  the  person  of  the  queen. 
It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  Leigh's  inten- 
tion caused  Elizabeth  to  sign  the  aeath  war- 
rant of  the  earl  without  delay. 

LeiglltOllf  Alexandsh  [b,  1587  ?  d,  1644), 
a  Scoteh  divine,  filled  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  from  1603  to  1615. 
In  1629  he  published  two  works,  one  entitled 
ZUm*9  PIm,  the  other  Ths  Looking-glau  of  the 
Holy  War,  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the 
bishops,  counselling  the  Parliament  "  to  smite 
them  under  the  fifth  rib,"  and  spoke  of  the 
queen  as  a  Ganaanite  and  an  idolatress.  For 
this  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
have  his  nose  slit,  his  ears  cut,  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1640  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
made  keeper  oz  the  state  prison  at  Lambeth 
Palace. 

£eilUlt6r,  The  Kingdom  and  Provincb 
OF,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Irish 
leg^ds,  was  first  colonised  by  the  Firbol^,  a 
number  of  tribes  of  British  or  Belgian  origin, 
and  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Tuatha  De  Dananns,  it  was  the  starting  point 
from  which  the  Milesians  (Gauls  or  Spaniards) 
overran  the  country.  When  their  leader  Eri- 
mon  divided  the  country  he  is  said  to  have 
given  Leinster  to  Crimhthann,  a  descendant 
of  the  FirbolpfS,  which  race  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  Leinster  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  kinglets,  but  Tuathal  Techmar, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  tribe, 
the  Scoti,  broke  their  power,  imposed  upon 
them  a  fine  known  as  the  "  boromean,"  or  cow- 
tribute,  and  took  a  portion  of  their  territorj', 
including  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  to  form,  with 
additions  from  the  other  kingdoms,  the  over- 
king's  kins^dom  of  Meath.  His  grandson, 
Conn  "of  lie  hundred  battles,"  however,  had 
little  hold  on  the  country,  and  the  King  of 
Leinster  joined  Mug  of  Munster  in  a  victorious 
struggle  against  the  over-king.  At  the  time 
of  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  (432  a.d.)  Lein- 
ster, which  comprised  the  present  counties  of 
Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen's  County, 
parts  of  Kilkenny,  King's  County,  and  Kil- 
dare,  together  with  the  part  of  county  BubHn 
south  of  the  Liffcy,  had  been  consolicmted  into 
one  kingdom  under  the  Marlmordas,  or  Mao- 
Murroughs.  It  had  already  been  partially 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Palladius.    The 


Leinster  kings  seem  to  have  beeo  pnobnBy 
independent  of  the  over-kings  of  the  Hd» 
Neill  dynasty  (438  and  onwards),  and  in  $Sl 
they  obtained  an  abolition  of  the  ''bcp> 
mean  "  tribote,  at  the  instance  of  St.  XoliBr 
From  time  to  time,  however,  their  couBtrj 
was  invaded  from  Meath,  and  terrific  ddeit^ 
inflicted  upon  them.  The  country  saSmi 
also  &om  the  ravages  of  the  Narthmen  ad 
Danes,  the  latter  of  whom  took  from  Umb  i 
(considerable  district  round  Dublin  (aboat  U^. 
In  984  the  Kings  of  East  and  West  hssm: 
had  to  submit  to  Brian  Bom,  King  of  Mnssu;, 
who  thus  became  kinff  of  the  southern  half  d 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  the  Danes  of  Dsblifi, 
Leinster  attempted  in  1000  to  ca^jt  ol{  hs 
yoke,  but  the  allies  were  completely  &itAd 
at  Glen  Mama.  Maelmorda  was  placed  oq  ^ 
throne  by  Brian  as  sole  king,  but  prompti:( 
began  to  mtrigae  afresh  with  the  Danes  agva^ 
him,  and  was  in  consequence  met  by  th«  cm- 
bined  forces  of  Brian  Bom  and  MaJachi,  Kiit 
of  Meath.  The  battle  of  Ckmtarf  (1014  i^ 
suited  in  the  utter  orerthrow  of  the  Kings  £^ 
Leinster  and  Dublin.  It  was  not  long,  hs*' 
ever,  before  the  kingdom  recovered,  and  > 
the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  Diaraait 

g)ermot).  King  of  Leinster,  driving  out  ±' 
anish  King  of  DubHn,  and  bit  eoo  Mkt 
chad  (Mnrtough),  making  the  Isle  of  He: 
tributary :  but  these  acquisitions  vei^  y^ 
long  retained.  Dermot*s  greai-grawi*^- 
Dermot  MacMurrough,  having  been  dep«'!l 
because  of  his  treacheries  and  crneHiei.^ 
paired  to  Henry  II.  in  Aqnifaine,  and  obtoip^ 
permission  to  raise  forces  in  England  agsisrt 
Roderick  O'Connor.  Hence  begu  the  inr^ 
Norman  invasion,  which  speedily  wsilted  s 
the  conquest  of  the  coast  towna,  and  Tict«>' 
over  the  tribes,  into  which  it  ii  unnprta*r. 
to  enter  here.  On  the  death  of  Deni^  ^^ 
1171,  Strongbow,  who  had  married  his  *^ 
child  Eva,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Uis^ 
and  his  heiress  transferred  the  daisi  to  i- 
husband,  WUliam  Maiahal,  Earl  of  Pf 
broke,  who  left  five  co-heiresses.  These  i*^-^ 
all  married  English  nobles,  whose  df«««»iiB^ 
drew  their  rents,  and  lived  away  in  Ttj^^ 
the  estates  eventnally  becoming  forfeit  J 
the  crown  under  the  statnte  against  ateK°^ 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  also  given  by  I>^  * 
to  others  of  the  invaders,  and  th«e  p^^ 
were  confirmed  by  Henrv  on  his  rist  ^  »r 
land  in  1 172.  Thus  the  Leinster  Titaj*'^ 
held  by  subinfeudation  under  the  De  ^^"^ 
Earls  of  Kildare,  the  descendants  d  ^^  \ 
Strongbow's  daughtm,  until  in  the  m««  - 
Edward  I.  the  De  Vesd  estates  were  ft««^ 
and  bestowed  on  the  Fitagendds,  ^^^* 
became  of  great  importance  as  Karl*  <*Jj^ 
dare  (1316)  and  Dukes  of  I^OJ"^^^ 
maintained  a  long  and  ardnoui  stm^  . 
the  Irish  tribes,  the  MacMumngb*  »«;/: 
OTooles,  who  often  confined  th«n  to  Jf^ 
walled  towns.  In  1399  RichanI  n.*«» 
the  assistance  of  the  English  Fiae,  ^  ^ 
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IfacMurroiigiM  evaded  batUe,  and  he  had  to 
i^ire ;  Kildare,  and  the  country  round  Dublm, 
waa  now  all  that  was  left  in  Leinster  to  the 
KogluL    This  state  of  afEairs  did  not  mend 
inM  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a  doable 
policy  of  coercion  and  conciliation  was  pnr- 
ned  with  ■ome  suoceas ;  the  Geraldinee  were 
(mhed;  the  eatatee  of    abeentee  landlords 
were  confiseated;    MacMarrough,   who  now 
took  the  name  of  KaTanagh,  the  represen- 
tative  of  King  Dermot,  was  pensioned,  and 
the  other  chieftains  won  over,  their  loyalty 
being  secured  by  gifts  of  confiiscated  Church 
UadI     Under  Mary,  Gerald  of  Kildare  waa 
rtfitored  to  his  earldom,  and  the  districts  of 
Leix  and  Ofiialy  were  planted  with  English 
ctflonifltB,    becoming    Queen's    County    and 
King's    County    respectively.     During    the 
reign  of  Elisabeth  Leinster  suffered  compara- 
tively Uttle  in  comparison  with  Ulster  and 
Munster,  the  scenes  of  the  O'Neill  and  Dea- 
rnond  rebellions,  though  there  was  continual 
wur  then  between  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers. 
In  this  reign  the  old  kingdom  of  Meath  was 
added  to  Leinster,  together  with  Louth,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Ulster.     James  I.,  true  to  his 
policy  of  goreming  Ireland  by  English  ideas, 
(i^termined  to  effect  the  Plantation  of  Leinster. 
By  means  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
dpfectire  titles,  he  despoiled  the  natives,  and 
^y^n  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  large  portions  of  their 
lands,  which  were  transferred  to  "  undertakers,'* 
^ho  speedily  formed  a  new  Irish  nobility. 
( "harles  I.  declared  large  districts  of  land  m 
NVicklow  and  Wexford  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
I  town,  but  such  was  the  outcry  against  the 
^iroceeding  that  it  had  to  bo  abanaoned.  When 
[  Yomwell  repaired  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sub- 
iae  the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
1641,  his  stern  displeasure  fell  heavily  upon 
Leinster,  and  the  massacres  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  went  far  to  break  all  further  oppo- 
^tion.     In  the  settlement  that  followed,  the 
frish  Catholic  gentry  were  transported  across 
he  Shannon,  and  their  lands  given  to  C*rom- 
"rellian   soldiers,  and  adventurers   who  had 
ulvanced  money,  but  after  the   Restoration 
(boat  one-third  of  their  estates  were  restored 
o  the  dispossessed  Catholics.    The  last  great 
rish  land  settlement — ^that  which  followed 
he  Treaty  of  Limerick  (1691) — resulted  in  a 
luther  forfeiture  of  Catholic  property,  but  it 
lid  not  affect  Leinster  so  much  as  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland,  and  its  history  as  a  sepa- 
ate  province  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
he  Hevolution. 

K«aeiJif ,  HUt  oflniamd;  PrendflnaMt,  Orow 
wMiamTsktUmtnt ;  Carte.  Lift  «>/ tM  Duk*  of 
Ormonds;  Fnmde^  Hut.  of  Bng. ;  Haverty,  Hut 
^  Ir^amd;  Cnaack.  HMT.  of  tht  Irish  Notion; 
Khif .  EoiaUo  of  tho  ProtooianU  of  Jr«laii<l  vnior 
JowMo  /!.;  WiOpcle,  Tho  Km§dom  oflrtUmd. 

[L.  c.  a] 


-^irTir-— ■  James,  Duks  of,  20th  Earl  of 
lildare  (d,  Nov.  19,  1973),  was  in  1747  made 
larquis  of  Leinster  in  the  English  peerage, 


in  1761  he  became  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and 
in  1766  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
Individually  the  most  powerful  and  popuhir 
nobleman  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  act  with 
any  other  party.  Hence  it  was  that  he  only 
once  was  Lord  Justice.  In  1769  he  joined 
the  Patriots,  as  they  called  themselves.  He 
raised  and  commanded  the  first  regiment  of 
Volunteers ;  when  the  trade  restrictions  were 
taken  away  he  refused  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment, but  aicain  took  the  lead  against 
them  after  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales  with  the  Regency  BiU.  He  signed 
the  '*  Round  Robin,"  but  refused  to  recede 
from  that  engagement;  in  consequence  he 
lost  the  Mast^^ip  of  the  Rolls.  He  was 
father  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

^eithy  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  was  burnt 
by  Hertford,  May,  1644.  It  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  a  French  garrison  against  the  Lords  of 
Congregation,  and  in  1560  was  besieged  by 
a  combined  force  of  Scotch  and  Engli^.  In 
1671  it  was  held  by  the  party  of  James  YI., 
who  nearly  fell  into  the  handEs  of  Lord  Both- 
well  here  in  1694.  During  tho  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell  it  was  occupied  by  Lambert  and 
Monk.  In  1715  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobite  insurgents. 


£8Mf  Stuart,  Duki  op  (d. 
1583),  the  son  of  John  d'Aubign^,  captain  of 
the  Scots  Guard  in  France,  and  the  nephew  of 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  came  to  Scotland, 
1579,  where  his  polished  manners  soon  re* 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  James  YI., 
who  created  him  Duke  of  Lennox,  1581,  having 
previously  made  him  Governor  of  Dumbarton, 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Hated  by  the  Scotch  nobles  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  favourite,  Lennox  sought  to  increase  his 
popularity  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  and  to 
secure  his  power  by  the  ruin  of  Morton. 
He  became  an  object  of  dread  to  Elizabeth, 
who  imagined  that  he  would  set  himself  to 
draw  closer  the  connection  between  Scotland 
nnd  France.  Hurled  from  his  high  position 
by  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  Lennox  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  France,  where  he  died 
at  Paris,  May,  1583.  He  is  said,  in  spite  of 
his  vanity  and  love  of  ostentation,  to  have 
been  a  "  gentle,  humane,  and  candid  "  man. 

^OnnoZy  Matthew  Stvakt,  Earl  of  {ff. 
1571),  was  a  member  of  the  French  house  of 
D'Aubign^.  On  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Queen  Margaret, 
he  joined  the  party  of  Henr}'  YIII.  in  Scot- 
land, but  subsequently  threw  him  over  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Assiu^  Lords.  He  was  the 
father  of  Damley,  on  whose  murder  he  endea- 
voured without  avail  to  bring  Bothwell  to 
justice,  for  he  dared  not  appear  at  the  trial  as 
Lis  accuser.  In  1 567,  on  Mary's  abdication,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regenc}', 
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and  the  following  year  collected  evidence 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  York  com- 
miasion.  In  1570  he  was  elected  regent  of 
Scotland,  and  at  once  attacked  and  took  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Mary's  party.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  a  fray  at  Stirling  in  September, 
1571. 

Lenthall,  William  (b,  1591,  d.  1662), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1616,  and,  having 
a  considerable  practice,  and  being  a  member 
of  an  ancient  Berkshire  family,  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
Ho  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
this  important  position,  though  on  the 
attempted  airest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
the  king  (Jan.  4,  1642),  he  showed  con- 
siderable spirit.  In  1643  the  Parliament 
made  him  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1646 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
In  1647,  fearing  the  mob  which  attempted 
to  overawe  Parliament,  he  withdrew  to  the 
army,  but  soon  after  returned  and  resumed 
his  office  of  Speaker,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1653.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1664  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  in 
1666  was  made  one  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  favour 
of  the  Protector's  assuming  the  title  of  king. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his 
judicial  office,  but  received  the  king's  pardon 
on  aasuming  the  royal  title,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  his  Upper  House.  He  thereupon 
retired  into  private  life,  immolested  by  the 
new  government. 

Fox,  Judge§  of  England. 

JgWii6eio{d.  1057)  was  the  son  of  Leofwine, 
Earl  of  Mercia.  In  1017  he  was  appointed  by 
Canute  Earl  of  Chester,  and  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Mercia. 
On  the  death  of  Canute  Leofric  supported  the 
claims  of  Harold.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  Leofiic  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  the  foreigners  and  the 
party  of  Godwin,  and  in  1051,  when  matters 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  he  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  by  mediation.  He  died  in  1057, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  son 
Elfgar.  Leofric  and  his  wife  Godgifu  (the 
"  I^dy  Godiva "  of  legend)  were  especially 
celebrated  as  builders  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, chief  among  them  being  the  great 
minster  of  Coventry,     [Coventry.] 

Florence  of  Worcester,  Chroniele ;  Freeman, 
Norman  Conqueat^  vol.  IL 

Leofwine  (£•  1066)  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Earl  Godwin.  Probably  in  1057  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  earldom,  which  included  the 
shires  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Hertford,  and  Buckingham.  Ho  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

l&eslie;  David  (d.  1682),  nephew  of  Alex- 
ander Lesbe,  Earl  of  Leven  (q.v.),  and  an  even 
more  able  oommander,  accompanied  his  uncle 


to  England  (1644)  in  the  capacity  of  major- 
general.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  oi 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  in  164'' 
defeat^  Montrose  at  Philiphkugh.  In  16^> 
he  was  opposed  to  Cromwell,  who  defalt-i 
him  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  same  year  vsi 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and  aent  to  tkt 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  Beaton- 
tion.  He  was  made  Lord  Newark  byCharb 
II.  in  recognition  of  his  services  at  Worcesttf . 

Leslie,  Norman,  Master  of  Eothos,  tss 
one  of  the  Scotch  commanders  at  the  baUK 
of  Ancrum.  In  1546  he  murdered  OirdinJ 
Beaton  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  wheit;  b* 
was  himself  captured  by  a  Fnmch  fof-. 
(1547),  and  sent  to  the  French  galleys  as  i 
heretic ;  he  subsequently  escaped. 

Lethingtonp   William  Haitlakd  or, 

son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  well  hiofra  a^ 

an  able    and   inscrutable    politician  at  as 

early    age,    for    some     years    pla>*ed   &» 

almost  continuous    part    in   the  hustoiy  ^i 

Scotch  politics,  and  in  1558  was  appoiott^ 

Secretar)'  of  State  to  Queen  Mary,  sod  v^ 

continutJly  employed  as  her  envoy  to  tb- 

"Rnglyili  court.    Although  he  joined  the  Lor^ 

of    Congregation,    he    was    n6verthel««  in 

favour  of  extending  toleration  to  the  qcnn 

as  to  her  religion;   in  1565  he  ^-ehemoiUy 

opposed    the    marriage    with   Damley,  aoi 

a  year    later  persuaded  the  queea  to  sw 

for  a  divorce.     After  Damley  s  murder  he 

accompfuiied  Mary  to  Seton  in  HaddioeUc- 

shire^   but    deserted    her    on   symptontf  ^ 

danger  appearing  in  1567,  and  joined  th>. 

Confederate   Lords  on  MaryV  captivity  is 

England.     However,   he   openly  joined  hf 

jiarty,  and  in  1569  was  arrested  and  amt  U 

Edinburgh  as  one  of  Damley*s  mordfT^'f^ 

but  was  acquitted,   and  resumed  hia  oft-^ 

of  Se(a«tary  of  State,  and  remained  &ithfti> 

to  Mary  until  the  surrender  of  Edinb«asi 

Castle  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  hiseneia>? 

He  poisoned  himself,  May  1573.    Hii  p(^'} 

was  characterised  by  a  craft  and  depth  th<i 

made  him  no  bad  match  for  the  a£tuU>  (Vi^v 

but  his  whole  course  of  action  is  steeped  is 

mystery  as  to  its  motive  and  its  end. 

leoMgmpkia  ScoHea ;  Bortoii,  Hid,  V  ^^'' 
land. 

LevelleiMl-    [See  AppiKDn.] 

Xieren,  Lbslib  Albilandcb,  Eau  <' 
(rf.  1662),  having  gained  constdenhk^  w^ 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Sw* 
returned  to  Scotland,  1638,  and  after  ter^^ 
as  lieutenant  to  Montrose,  was  appointed  i>*- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Covenanting  9^): 
Feb.,  1639,  in  the  May  of  which  year  b^*  ' 
the  Scotch  army  to  the  Borders,  encamp*^' 
on  Dunse  Land  just  opposite  the  royal  fcm** 
A  collision  was  for  the  time  averted,  bot  ^ 
1640  Leslie  entered  England,  winninir  <- 
battle  of  Newbum  and  taking  Ne»^  '• 
On  a  treaty  being  concluded  at  Bipon,  I^^^ 
was  created  Earl  of  Leven  by  Charles  1m  ^ 
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iioped  to  win  him  over  to  his  side.  In  1644 
lie  again  led  an  expedition  into  England,  and 
wait  preiient  at  the  battle  of  Marbton  Moor. 
After  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Leven  sup- 
port«d  Charies  II.  against  Cromwell,  but 
l^einj^  captured  by  Monk  at  Angus  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  On  his  release  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 

Lewes,  Tub  Battlb  op  (May  14,  1264), 
»M  fought  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons 
under  Simon  de  Montfort  (q.v.).     After  the 
failure  of  Uie  Mise  of  Amiens,  war  became 
certain,  though  negotiations  still  went  on  for 
a  while.    At  hrst  the  war  was  confined  to  the 
<^pture  of  a  few  castles  on  either  side,  but  in 
May  both  armies  found  themselves  in  Sussex, 
Ik  Montfort  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
!<ing.  The  forces  met  at  Lewes  on  May  13,  when 
I>e  Montfort  made  one  last  attempt  to  avoid  an 
encounter  by  offering  the  king  60,000  marks 
if  he  would  engage  to  carry  out  the  Provisions 
"f  (Oxford.    Henry  returned  a  defiant  answer, 
and  De  Montfort  prepared  to  fight.     At  the 
break   of    day  he    suddenly  advanced,  and 
seized  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  in  this 
strong  position   forced   the    royal    army  to 
tttack.     Prince  Edward  opened  the  battle, 
•ind  by  a  furious  charge  broke  through  the 
I/jndoners    stationed  on    the    right  of    the 
'"aronial  army,  and  pursued  them  for  some 
niiles  from  the  scene  of  action.     Meanwhile, 
however,  the  royHlist  centre  and  left  crowded 
Ktween  the  heights  and  the  river,  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  De  Montfort.     The  king 
himself,  with  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Homans,  was  taken   prisoner.     Edward   cut 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  baronial  troops, 
iind,  unable  to  retrieve  ihe  fortune  of  the  day, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  also. 

Biahazigpr,  ChronicU ;  Bobert  of  Qlouoester ; 
Bliaovr,  Baroiu'  War;  Paoli,  Simon  von  Mont- 
fort. 

Lewes,  Mise  op  (1264),  was  the  name 
i?iven  to  the  truce  made  between  Henry  III. 
md  the  barons  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
4  Lewes.  By  this  treaty  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  were  confirmed,  a  new  body  of 
arbitrators  was  appointed  to  decide  disputed 
[loints,  and  to  choose  a  council  for  the  king, 
to  consist  entirely  of  Englishmen ;  the  king 
*ra9  to  act  by  the  advice  of  this  council  in 
idministering  justice  and  choosing  ministers, 
to  obiicrve  the  charters,  and  to  live  of 
his  own  without  oppressing  the  merchants 
'•r  the  poor ;  Prince  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Henr\'  of  Alnuiyne  were  given  as  hostages; 
*nd  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester 
wore  to  be  indemnified ;  and  a  court  of 
irbitration  to  settle  disputed  questions  was 
fo  be  appointed,  consisting  of  two  French- 
men and  two  Englishmen. 

BUhoDger,  ChrvtiicU ;  Blaanw,  Baroiu'  War. 

Libel,  Thf  Law  op,  has  always  been  some- 


what  indefinite  in  England.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  it  was  held,'*  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  that  no  man  might  publish  a  writing  re- 
flecting on  the  government,  nor  upon  the 
character,  or  even  capacity  and  fitness  of  any- 
one employed  in  it,"  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tutchin,  such  reflection  was  merely 
general.  Under  William  III .  and  Anne,  prose- 
cutions for  libel  were  frequent,  while  it  became 
an  established  principle  that  falsehood  was 
not  essential  to  the  guilt  of  a  libel.  Under 
George  III.  the  law  became  still  further 
strained.  A  publisher  was  held  liable  for  the 
act  of  his  servant  committed  without  his 
authority,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of 
Woodfail,  the  printer  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  jury  had  only 
to  determine  the  fact  of  publication ;  the 
decision  of  the  criminality  of  the  libel  resting 
with  the  judge  alone.  The  hardship  with 
which  persons  accused  of  libel  were  treated 
led  to  Fox's  Libel  Act,  which  passed  in  1792, 
and  declared,  in  opposition  to  ^e  judges,  that 
the  jury  might  give  a  general  verdict  on  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  although  the  judges 
were  stiU  allowed  to  express  any  opinion  they 
pleased.  In  1817  Lord  Sidmouth's  circuliur 
to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  informing 
them  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libel,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail 
to  answer  the  charge,  called  forth  great  oppo- 
sition, though  it  was  to  a  large  extent  acted 
upon.  In  1820  one  of  the  Six  Acts  in- 
creased the  punishments  for  libel.  In  1843 
the  law  of  lioel  was  still  further  amended  by 
Lord  Canipbell's  Act,  which  allows  a  defendant 
to  plead  that  the  publication  was  without  his 
au&ority,  and  was  from  no  want  of  care  on 
his  part,  whilst  he  may  also  plead  that  a 
libel  is  true  and  for  the  public  benefit.  In 
1839  the  decision  in  Stoekdale  v.  Hansard y 
that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  legalise 
the  publication  of  libellous  matter,  by  order- 
ing it  to  be  printed  as  a  report,  led  to  an  Act 
in  the  following  year,  which  provides  that  no 
proceedings  can  be  taken  in  respect  of  any 
publications  ordered  by  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  1868  it  was  held  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum,  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  Times^  that  "  Criticism 
of  the  Executive  is  at  the  present  time  so  im- 
portant that  individual  character  may  be 
sacrificed," 

Halkun,    Const.    Hist.;  May,    Con  si.    Ht<(. ; 
Thomas,  Leading  Cases ;  Broom,  Const.  Lav:. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Ligonier,  John,  Earl  {b.  1687,  d.  1770), 
belonged  to  a  family  of  French  Protestant 
refugees.  He  first  appears  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  storming  of  Liege  (1702),  and  served  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  under  Marlborough,  being 
tiresent  at  the  battle  of  Blenlieim.  He  was 
knighted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
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of  Dettmgen  (1743).  As  commaiider-iii-ohief 
of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bau- 
coux  (1746) ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Lawf eldt,  owing  to  the 
extreme  ardour  of  the  Knglish  horse,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavoured  to  pass  off  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
officers  when  surrounded.  Marshal  Saxe 
availed  himself  of  the  capture  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace  through  Ligonier.  In  1748 
he  was  returned  for  Bath,  and  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Gteneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  subse- 
quently Governor-General  of  Plymouth  (1762). 
In  1757  he  was  removed  from  the  Ordnance, 
much  to  his  disgust,  but  created  Viscount 
Ligonier  of  Enuiskillen  and  commander- 
in-chief,  although  no  longer  fit  for  active 
service.  He  was  created  an  English  peer 
in  1763,  and  an  earl  in  1766. 

Lilbnme,  John  {b.  1618,  d.  1657),  of  a 

good  family,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London, 
became  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  pro- 
hibited books  of  Prynne  and  Bastwick,  was 
brouj^ht  before  the  Star  Chamber,  whipped, 
and  imprisoned  (1638).  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  released,  and 
compensated  for  his  sufferings  (Nov.,  1640). 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
army  of  Essex,  fought  at  Edgehill,  was 
made  prisoner  at  Brentford  (Nov.,  1642^, 
tried  for  high  treason  before  a  council 
of  war  at  Oxford,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  intervention  of  the  Parliament. 
Afterwards  he  escaped,  and  served  in  the  Earl 
of  Manchester's  army,  finally  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  took  to  writing  on  all  subjects, 
and  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords 
for  attacking  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  committed  to  prison.  When 
released,  in  1648,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  termed  Levellers,  and  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets  on  the  heads  of  the  Par- 
liament and  army.  In  February,  1649,  he 
presented  to  the  Commons  a  paper  called 
The  Serious  Apprehensions  of  a  Fart  of  tlie 
People  on  behalf  of  the  Commontpealth,  On 
Mux:h  5  appeared  England's  New  Chains  Dis- 
covered^  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
followed  by  Tfi^  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from 
Newmarket  and  Triploe  Reath  to  Whitehall 
by  Five  Small  Beagles,  For  this,  Lilbume 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  found 
means  to  summarise  his  views  on  government 
in  a  new  pamphlet  called  The  Agreement  of 
the  Feople,  and,  after  six  months'  confine- 
ment, was  tried  for  high  treason.  The  jury 
acquitted  him,  and  he  was  released  in  Nov., 
1649.  In  1652  ho  was  banished,  and  fined 
£7,000  for  a  libel  on  Sir  A.  Haselrig.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  he 
ventured  to  return  to  England,  but  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  a  second  time  acquitted 


(Aug.,  1653).  In  spite  of  this  he  was  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  otate  confined  in  the  islud 
of  Jersey,  but  after  a  time  released  m  ^ 
promise  to  live  quietly. 

Guixot,  Portraits  poUtiqna  dss  hmms*  todiMn 
yartu;  MaMon,  lAfs  <{f  Afiltoiu      tq  yL  F.] 

JUUibnlloro  was  the  name  of  a  soog 
satirising  James  II.  and  the  Catholics,  written 
by  Lord  Wharton  in  1686.  It  became  var> 
popular,  and  added  in  no  slight  degree  t-> 
the  feeling  against  the  king.  Bishop  Bbzv: 
says  that  this  "  foolish  bailad  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  king's  army  that  cannot  \k 
imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not  T&e 
whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people  botli  is 
city  and  country,  were  singing  it  peipetMlly. 
And,  perhaps,  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  >> 
great  an  effect."  There  was  some  justificatux 
for  Wharton's  boast  that  he  had  sung  the  kio;; 
out  of  tluee  kingdoms.  *<  LiUibullero'' «ni 
**  Bullen-e-kh  *'  are  said  to  have  been  pass- 
words used  by  the  Irish  Gathohcs  in  ^ 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641. 

The  ballad  will  be  fonndin  the  Percy's  JWifs'. 
and  in  Wilkins's  FoiUicol  BeXbads. 

Limerick,  The  PACincATioK  or  (Od  I 
1691),  was  the  result  of  negotiations  betverc 
the  English  and  Irish  oommanden  at  tltr 
conclusion  of  the  second  siege  of  Limeii^^ 
The  articles  of  capitulation  were  divided  iflt> 
two  parts — a  military  treaty  and  a  d'i; 
treaty.  By  the  first  it  was  agreed  that  suc^ 
Irish  ofiicers  and  soldiers  as  shoald  decUn* 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  coo- 
voyed  thither.  French  vessels  were  to 
be  permitted  to  pass  and  repaa  betv«»« 
Britanny  and  Munster.  The  ciril  treat} 
granted'  to  the  Irish  Ca^olics  eoch  r^ 
Ugious  privileges  as  were  consistent  *it£ 
law,  or  as  they  had^  enjoyed  in  the  rei^ 
of  Charles  11.  To  all  who  took  the  oatbjf 
allegiance,  a  perfect  amnesty  was  promiwi 
their  binds  and  all  the  rights  and  privilegti 
they  had  held  under  Charles  II.  were  to  bj 
restored.  Of  the  Irish  army  eleven  thougar^ 
volunteered  for  the  Fnmch  service,  bat  ^ 
these  many  afterwards  deserted;  three  tltfo- 
sand  either  accepted  passes  from  GiBkr^l. 
the  English  commander,  or  returned  bcm-'^ 
The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  discos'^ 
in  the  English  Parliament.  A  bill  waspn" 
pared  in  the  Commons  providing  that  f^' 
person  should  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliam** 
enjoy  any  office  whatever,  or  practise  )a^^^ 
medicine  in  Ireland  until  he  had  taken  la^ 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  ^^ 
scribed  the  I)eclaration  agninst  Tnuea"^ 
stantiation.  This  was,  however,  found  ir- 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Tn^tT  J 
Limerick.  The  bill  was  accordingly  amen  W 
by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  acce|ited  in  lU 
form  by  the  Commons.  The  question  vhfJlfT 
Roman  Catholics  could  be  admitt*^  to  i  ^ 
liament  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  rt^ 
of  Geoi^e  IV.     The  Irish  legislation  ttau-t 
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WilHam  m.  and  Anne,  and  of  the  greater 
ptrt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  completely 
oppoied  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

[lULAXD.] 

fiuke,  EiaL  o/Sng,;  Macaalaj,  Hut,  cfJBng.  j 
Stoty,  tOAtimiMihon. 

Idmerioky  Sibobs  of.   This  ancient  town 
was  long  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Briens.  In  1 65 1 
it  was  taken  hy  Ireton  after  six  months'  siege. 
Id  1690  the  Irish  army,  defeated  at  the  Boyne, 
assembled  behind  its  ramparts.    Lauzun  and 
Tyrcoimel  refused  to  defend  the  place,  and 
ivtiivd  to  Galway.    Sarsfield  then  took  the 
tonunand,  and  determined  to  hold  out.    The 
Irish  forces  left  in  the  place  amounted  to 
'JO.OOO  men.  William  III.,  who  was  marching 
against  Sarsfield,  however,  setting  out  with 
all  his  cavalry,  surprised  the  English  siege 
train,  dispersed  the  escort,  and  blew  up  the 
guns,     llie   English    troops,    nevertheless, 
attempted  the  siege ;  on  August  27,  however, 
when  they  tried  to  storm  the  place,  they  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  loss,  and  the  rains 
Ktting  in,  the  king  thought  it  wiser  to  raise 
the  siege.  limerick  continued  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  army ;  first  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  then  Tyrconnel,  after  his  return 
trom   France,  being   in   command.      Great 
Karcity  prevailed  in  the  army  till  St.  Ruth 
arrivedwithaFrench  fleet  in  1691.   After  the 
battle  of  Aghrim,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irish  forces,  15,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  again 
collected  in  Limerick.    D'Usson  and  Sarsiield 
were  in  command.   On  Au^.  11, 1691,  Ginkell 
appeared  before  the  walls  with  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.    The  bridppe  connecting  the 
p^  of  the  town  situated  in  Clare  with  the 
Connaoght  part  was  soon  stormed,  and  the 
p€iop]e  clamouring  for  a  capitulation.    Sars- 
tield  had  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  and  on 
October  3  the  so-called  Articles  of  Limerick, 
niilitary  and   civil,   were   concluded.      The 
capture  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  in  Ireland. 

Fronde,  Eng.  in.  TnUmds  Ifiacanlav,  Sist.  of 
S^.;  Mcearia  Escidiwn ;  Story,  Continuation. 

lonoola  was  a  Celtic  town  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  a 
R<nnan  colony.  The  name  (Lindum  Colonia) 
w  a  compoimd  of  Celtic  and  Latin.  The 
Kwnan  colony  wan  founded  about  a.d.  100. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Angles  in  518,  and 
bwmme  an  English  town.  It  was  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  became  one  of  the 
'•hief  cities  of  tho  Danelagh.  It  was  recap- 
tured by  Edmund  in  1016.  The  castle  was 
^-e^an  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068. 
Thi»  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1086,  and 
Wilt  chiefly  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

^mcoln,  Thb  Faib  op  (1217),  was  the 
namo  given  to  the  battle  which  was  fought  in 
Lincoln  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  be- 
Lwein  the  E^l  of  Pembroke  snd  the  ad- 


herents of  Louis  of  France.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  the  castle  of 
which  was  being  besieged  by  the  French. 
Pembroke  was  completely  victorious,  and  the 
leader  of  the  French  army,  the  Count  of 
Perche,  fell  in  the  battle. 

Unooln,    John  db   la  Pole.  Earl  ok 

id.  1487),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
)uke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  strength  of 
the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  cast  upon  Ed- 
ward IV.*s  children,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
cherished  hopes  of  an  eventual  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  recognised 
by  Richard  III.  as  his  lawful  successor. 
1  he  accession,  therefore,  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  was 
especially  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
associated  himself  with  the  more  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  monarch.  The  imposture 
of  Simnel  appeared  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
further  his  ambitious  projects,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  giving  it  a  personal  and  most  ener- 
getic support,  crossing  over  himself  to  Flan- 
ders for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops  and 
funds.  In  Ireland,  whither  he  went  from 
Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  met  with  so  enthu- 
siastic a  reception,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
transport  his  forces  with  all  speed  to  England. 
But  he  was  greeted  with  indifference  when  he 
appeared  at  Fouldsey,  in  Lancashire.  He 
pushed  rapidly  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
Newark,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Irish  and 
English,  a  regiment  of  "Almains,"  2,000 
strong,  commanded  by  Mai  tin  Swartz,  an 
officer  of  considerable  reputation.  The  king's 
forces  advanced  against  him,  and  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark  (Juno  16,  H87),  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  De  la  Pole's  forces, 
and  his  own  death. 

Bacon,  Hist,  of  Henry  VII. ;  Gairdner,  Letters 
and  Paperi  cfHtm^  Kil.  (Eolls  Series). 

Lmoolnshire    Insiirrection,    Thf 

(1536),  commenced  in  the  October  of  this 
year,  was  the  first  of  the  rebelhous  move- 
ments set  on  foot  by  the  priesthood  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  It 
differed  strikingly  from  the  rising,  which 
immediately  followed  it,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fact  that  it  proceeded  almost  entirely  from 
the  lower  oniers.  So  much  aloof,  indeed, 
did  the  county  gentry  hold  themselves  from 
the  Lincolnshire  revolt,  that  the  insurgents 
regarded  them  as  opponents  rather  than  as 
sympathisers,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  opinions  on  the  subject  by  holding 
a  large  number  of  the  gentry  in  a  state  of 
siege  in  the  close  at  Lincoln.  The  town 
of  Louth  was  the  scene  of  the  first  distinct 
outbreak  of  local  discontent,  where  the  rumour, 
industriously  spread  about,  that  Heneage,  one 
of  the  clerical  commiasioners,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor. 
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was  then  going  his  prescribed  rounds,  had 
instructions  to  carry  off  the  more  valuable 
contents  of  the  church  treasury,  was  quite 
sufficient,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feeling, 
to  excite  the  country  people  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Led  on  by  Dr.  Mackerel,  the  Prior  of 
Barlings,  who  styled  himself  for  that  occasion 
Captain  Cobler,  the  people  of  Louth  locked 
and  guarded  the  menaced  church ;  and  then, 
carrying  away  with  them  its  great  cross  by 
way  of  standard,  set  forth  en  masse  to  raise 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The 
speedy  arrival,  however,  of  the  king's  troops 
under  Sir  John  RussoU  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, prevented  any  very  violent  display  of 
hostility,  and  the  rebels  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  humble  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  which 
they  enumerated  as  coming  under  five  heads, 
viz.  : — (1)  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries ; 
(2^  the  employing  persons  of  mean  birth  as 
ministers  of  the  crown ;  (3)  levying  subsidies 
without  any  adequate  occasion;  (4)  taking 
away  four  of  the  seven  sacraments;  (5)  the 
Hubversion  of  the  ancient  faith  through  the 
instrumentality  of  several  of  the  bishops. 
Suffolk,  having  conferred  with  some  few 
gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  insurgent  ranks 
with  a  view  to  confusing  and  counteracting 
their  plans,  returned  an  absolute  refusal  to 
these  requests,  but  promised  a  general  pardon 
from  the  king  in  the  event  of  an  immediate 
submission  and  dispersal  of  the  rebels.  This 
had  all  the  desired  effect,  and  the  movement, 
so  far  as  Lincolnshire  was  concerned,  came  to 
an  end  on  Oct.  19,  1336. 

Fronde,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Bs- 
formation. 

Undiflfiunuii  Thb,  were  an  Anglian 
tribe  occupying  the  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
having  their  centre  about  that  portion  of  the 
county  still  known  as  Lindsey. 

liillgard.  John  {b.  1771,  d.  1857),  was  a 
native  of  Winchester.  Educated  at  the 
English  Catholic  college  at  Douay,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1792,  when  the  college 
was  dispersed  at  the  French  Kevolation. 
Some  of  the  refugees  founded  an  academy  at 
Crook  Hall,  near  Durham,  and  Lingard  was 
appointed  vice-president  and  professor  of 
philosophy.  In  1795  he  received  priest's 
orders.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Hornby,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  at 
an  advanced  age.  Besides  numerous  tracts 
and  essays,  chiefly  controversial,  Dr.  Lingard 
published  in  1806  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  and,  between  1819  and 
1830,  the  eight  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Englasid.  The  last-named  work,  which  gained 
for  its  author  great  and  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion, is  one  of  our  standard  histories.  It 
extends  down  to  1688.  In  reading  the  la^r-r 
portion,  and  that  which  covers  the  Reformation 
]M3(riod,  the  author's  standpoint  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  historian  has  to  be  carefully  borne 


in  mind.  But  the  general  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality of  Lingard  have  been  acknowled^ 
His  facts  have  been  colleoted  with  gx^u 
industry,  and  are  stated  with  judgment  ta<: 
clearness ;  and  his  work  is  entitled  to  a  hi^-a 
place  among  the  few  general  histones  cf 
Kogland  which  have  been  produced  br 
English  scholars. 

Unlitb^OW,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aii^ 
of  that  name,  was  occupied  by  Edward  I.  in 
1298,  and  soon  afterwards.  w%s  taken  \j 
stratagem  by  Bruco.  It  contains  m  rorj 
palace,  the  birthplace  of  Maiy  Queen  <>f 
Scots  (1542),  and  the  scene  of  &e  asaassija- 
tion  of  the  Regent  Murray  (1570). 

Lisle,  Lady  Alicia  {d.  Sept.  2,  168: . 
was  the  wife  of  John  Lisle,  one  of  Cros) 
well's  lords.  After  his  death  she  lived  a  n- 
tired  life  near  Winchester.  She  was  acco^^i 
before  Jeffreys  of  harbouring  fugitives  froa 
Sedgemoor.  Being  reluctantly  lonnd  gailtT 
by  the  jury,  she  was  sentenced  by  Jeffreys  tA 
be  burned,  but  her  sentence  was  commokd. 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Winchester. 

Litster,  John  (d.  1381),  was  a  natiTe  o: 
Norwich,  and,  as  his  name  implies,  a  dyer  br 
trade.  He  headed  the  insui^nta  in  Norfdk. 
during  the  peasants'  rising  of  Richard  W* 
reign,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commons.  For  a  short  while  the  whole  cosntn 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  but  Biab^if 
Spence,  of  Norwich,  having  xmiBed  a  fom-, 
defeated  the  insurgents  at  Noxih  Wahhsai 
and  caused  Litster  to  be  hanged. 


Chahles   JxmUKBON,   EiK. 
OF   {b.  1729,  d,  1808),  was  educated  at  tb 
Charterhouse,    and   at    University    Callepr. 
Oxford,  and  first  came  into  notice  bv  the 
lampoons  which  he  furnished  to  Sir  EdwsrJ 
Tumor  in  his  contest  for  Oxfordshirv.    Br 
him  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bate,  viia» 
private  secretary  he  soon  became.    In  1761 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Oockti* 
mouth,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Uxukr< 
Secretaries  of    State.     In   1763   he  becsrac 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy.    He  was  d^ 
missed  from  all  his  appointments  cm  tiiescoe^ 
sion  of  the  Rockingham  government.    Loni 
Chatham,  however,    recogniaiiig  his  taleats 
for  business,  appointed  Mm  a  Lord  of  tk' 
Admiralty  in  1 766,  and  he  was  soon  aiter«ir*i' 
advanced  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  TreasoA.    I^ 
this  capacity,  his  particular  form  ol  abuitv 
had  room  for  display,  and  he  soon  h&esmf 
an   influential  authority  on   all   mattnv  d 
finance.     In   1778  he  became  Secretarr-ii 
War,  and  held  that  office  until  he  was  diiTTE 
out  with  Lord  North.     He  then  tn^sUfti 
on    the    Continent,   and    only    returned  t' 
England,  in  1784,  to  join  PitVs  goren»»<*' 
as  I^resident  of  the  Board  of  IVade,  for  wImH* 
place  he   was  admirably  adapted,   both  H 
nature  and  experience.    In  1786  he  was  *?- 
pointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  LancaeU:! . 
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and  WB8  soon  afterwards  created  Baron 
iiawkesbuxT.  Ten  years  later,  while  still  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  As  an  orator,  Lord 
LiTerpool  never  laid  any  claim  to  eminence, 
and  he  wisely  refrainoi  from  speaking  in 
either  House  except  on  his  own  special 
subject  For  that  particular  department  he 
shoved  marked  ability. 

StanhojM.    Lif*    of    PUt ;    Jene,    Mm.    of 
Qwrgt  In, 

Liverpool,  Kobbrt  Banks  Jenkinson, 
2xd£axl  OP  (b.  1770,  d.  1828),  son  of  the  first 
earl,  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Canning.  He  entered 
political  life  under  Pitt's  auspices,  and  was 
rL'tomed  for  Rye,  before  he  had  attained 
liii  maionty.  On  his  father  being  created 
Karl  of  Lirerpool,  he  became,  in  1796,  Lord 
Havkesbury.  In  the  Addington  ministry 
he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  had  charge  of 
the  ne^tiations  which  ended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens ;  but  when  Pitt  returned  to  office, 
in  1804,  Lord  Hawkesbury  went  to  the  Home 
Office.  On  Pitt's  death,  the  king  earnestly 
vighed  him  to  become  Premier,  but  he  very 
wisely  declined  the  troublesome  office,  as  he 
did  also  on  the  faU  of  Lord  6renville*s 
ministry,  in  1807,  contenting  himself  with 
being  Home  Secretary.  On  Perceval's  assastd- 
Dation,  he  imprudently  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  became  Premier. 
He  at  once  became  the  object  of  popular 
hatred  by  his  opposition  to  reform,  especially 
in  the  ^pe  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  adoption  of  arbitrary  coeixjion  to  suppress 
the  violent  discontent,  which  gathered  head 
(luring  the  period  of  his  ministry.  His  un- 
popnlarity  was  still  further  increased  by  his 
mtrodnction  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
»g:iinst  Queen  Caroline,  which  he  afterwards 
withdrew.  He  was  struck  down  by  paralysis 
in  1827,  and  died  after  lingering  in  a  state 
of  imbediitv  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has 
Wn  said  of  him  that  *'  his  talents  were  far 
inferior  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  is  entitled  to 
n-gpect.  bat  not  to  admiration.  In  honesty, 
'_«  a  minister,  he  has  never  been  sorpassed ; 
jfi  prejadioes,  he  has  rarely  been  equalled." 

Walpole,  England  from  IBIS ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
h^ham,  C«wrt»  and  CaHbinti*  of  th$  Rtgeney  i 
pOTd  Uolhuid,  M»m.  oftns  Whign. 

^ocaT^lGKrrenunent    Board,   The, 

•-^abliRhed  in  1871,  is  a  committeo  of  the 
^*rivy  Council,  and  supmveded  the  old  Poor 
^^  Board.  It  is  concerned  with  sanitary 
•rrangpmenta,  with  the  public  health,  with 
highways,  municipal  improvements,  and  the 
Jike.  Its  members  are  a  President,  appointed 
^'v  the  crown,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
l^e  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord 
l*rivy  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
^equer ;  but  it  is  a  Board  only  in  name,  and 
tn<»  work  is  done  by  the  President  and  his 
■^ail.  His  signatare  of  itself  can  give  validity 


to  a  regulation.  Its  functions  are  to  advise 
and  investigate  local  questions,  and  to  report 
on  private  bills ;  to  control  the  poor  law 
administration,  and  less  completely  that  of 
the  sanitary  and  improvement  Acts,  to  sanc- 
tion loans  and  to  audit  accounts. 

34 ft  S5  Vict.,  c.  70 ;  Ghalmera, Xioeal Qov0mmenl 
in  the  Engluh  CUuen  Series. 


was  a  small  British  kingdom, 
comprising  Leeds  and  the  district  imme<£ately 
round.  It  retained  its  independence  till  it 
was  annexed  to  Northumbria  by  Edwin. 

l^Uards,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Wycliffe,  though  the  derivation 
of  it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  generally  re- 
ceived etymology  is  from  a  German  word, 
hllen,  to  sing,  from  their  habit  of  singing 
hymns,  but  it  has  also  been  derived  n-om 
foHaf  tares,  and  from  the  old  English  word, 
lolleTf  an  idler.  Wycliffe  himself  organised  no 
band  of  followers,  but  only  sent  out  preachers 
known  as  *'  Poor  Priests,"  who  at  first  seem 
to  have  recognised  him  as  their  head,  though 
before  long  all  kinds  of  men  joined  the  new 
movement,  from  the  sincere  honest  reformer 
to  the  wild  socialist  visionary.  That  Lollardy 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Peasant 
Revolt  of  1381  is  certain,  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  Lollards  were  quite 
fis  much  a  social  as  a  religious  party.  The 
doctrines  which  Wycliffe  had  advanced  us 
philosophical  positions  were  put  into  practice, 
and  in  many  instances  pushed  to  an  extreme 
which  must  have  astonished  their  author  him- 
self. The  rising  of  the  villeins  showed  what 
Ijollardy  might  become  if  left  unchecked,  and 
as  usual,  the  more  moderate  men  were  made 
to  suffer  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
extreme  section  of  their  party.  The  first  Act 
against  the  Lollards  was  passed  in  1381,  but 
was  merely  the  work  of  the  I^ords  and  the 
king.  By  this  statute  all  Lollards  were  to 
be  arrested  and  held  in  strong  prisons  till 
they  should  justify  themselves  according  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  Holy  Church.  In  1382, 
and  again  in  1394,  the  Lollards  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament,  in  which,  among 
other  points,  they  asserted  that  no  civil  lord 
or  bishop  had  any  power  so  long  as  he  was  in 
mortal  sin,  and  that  hunuui  laws  not  founded 
on  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 
Still  there  was  very  little  persecution,  and  it 
was  not  till  1401  that  the  Act  De  Haretieo 
Comburendo  was  passed,  and  even  after  the 
passing  of  that  statute,  and  notwithstanding 
the  close  alliance  between  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty  and  the  Church,  only  two  persons 
were  exeojited  for  heresy  in  Henry  IV. 's 
reign,  though  the  Lollards  boasted  that  they 
numbered  1 00,000.  It  is  probable  that  they 
intended  a  rising  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  V.'s 
reign,  biit  the  vigilance  of  the  government 
prevented  it,  and  for  complicity  in  the  pro- 
jected revolt,  some  forty  persons  were  put  to 
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death.  In  1414  an  Act  was  paaaed  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  J)e  ffteretico  Comburendo 
statute,  and  several  Lollards  were  executed 
in  the  early  years  of  Henry  VI.'s  rei^n.  By 
the  time  of  Jack  Cade*s  rebellion  (1450),  the 
old  Lollard  idea  seems  to  have  died  out,  as  in 
the  couiplaiuts  of  the  insurgents  at  that  time 
we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  religious 
grievances.  The  success  of  LoUardy  as  a 
popular  movement  was  due  to  the  general 
discontent  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  gave  it  a  great  stimulus.  But 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villeins  pre- 
vented its  continuance,  and  the  want  of  any 
great  leader  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  various  bodies  of  religious,  social, 
and  political  malcontents. 

Wright,  Political  Songn  (Bolls  Series) ;  Paoli, 
Engliii6he  Umehichtes  Wfdion,  Richard  II. ;  Lewis, 
Jjft  of  Widif;  Shirley,  Pref.  to  taadeuli  Ziza- 
morum  (Boua  Series);  Broagbam,  Eng.  undtr 
tk0  HtnM  v!  haxkCfXMivr,  [F.  B.  P.] 

London.  Most  authorities  think  the 
name  is  Celtic,  and  points  to  the  existence  of 
an  early  Celtic  city;  though  some  modem 
inquirers  think  it  may  be  Teutonic.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  (43 — 409)  London  was  a  Roman 
settlement,  covering  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  not  then  far  off.  The  Roman  city 
was  not  large,  and  lay  probably  between 
Cheapside,  Ludgate,  and  the  river.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  it  may  have 
remained  desolate  for  a  time.  In  604,  how- 
ever,  Bede  tells  us  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Blast  Sfucons,  and  an  important  trading  town ; 
and  in  this  year  Ethell^rt  gave  it  as  a  see  to 
the  Bishop  Mellitus,  consecrated  by  Augustine. 
A  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  was  a^  built 
at  or  near  the  present  site.  In  861  London 
was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
In  the  various  Danish  invasions  the  'citizens 
of  London  always  held  out  stoutly.  It  was 
the  Witan  at  London  who,  in  1016,  elected 
Edmund  Ironside  king,  though  the  Witan 
outside  had  chosen  Canute.  The  abbey  of 
Westminster  was  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  in  the  times  of  the  last  two  or 
three  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  London  was  recog- 
nised as  the  capital  or,  at  least,  the  most 
important  place  in  the  kingdom.  William 
the  Conqueror  began  the  building  of  the 
Tower,  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  Londoners, 
confirming  thorn  in  all  the  rights  they  had  held 
in  King  Edward's  days.  Numerous  churches 
and  monasteries  were  built  during  the  Early 
Norman  period;  and  in  1083  the  re-building 
of  the  cathechtd  of  St.  Paul's  was  begun. 
In  1100  Henry  I.  issued  a  charter  to  London, 
which  marked  an  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  self-govemmrnt.  In  the 
war  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud 
the  Londoners  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  In  1 176  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
lliames  was  commenced.  In  1191  London 
was  reoogniaed  as  a  commnna  or  fully  or- 


ganised corporation.  In  the  reign  of  Jolin  the 
barons  were  much  assisted  by  the  Londoiitn 
in  the  contest  with  the  kmg,  and  in  llie 
Magna  Charta  it  was  provided  tha^  Londtio 
should  have  its  ancient  rights  axid  cuciloa& 
A  charter  of  John  had  previously  gfiven  thea 
the  right  of  electing  their  mayor.  In  tkt- 
Barons'  Wai'  of  the  thirteenth  century  Londtm 
sided  with  the  barons.  An  important  featBrr 
in  the  fourteenth  century  history  of  Londco 
was  the  struggle  for  power  of  the  craft 
guilds,  and  their  ultimate  victory  over  the 
merchant  guild.  In  1 327  Edward  II I.  granted 
it  a  new  charter.  In  1392  the  Liondaaets 
refused  a  loan  to  Richard  II.,  and  wvre  de- 
prived of  their  chartera,  which,  however,  wen^ 
restored  soon  after.  Daring  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  the  Londonera  were  gefi)»«lly 
Yorkist,  and  Edward  IV.  was  nlwrnys  rtroc^r 
supported  in  the  capitaL  In  the  Civil  Wsr 
of  the  seventeenth  century  London  was  tbi' 
centre  of  Presbyterianism  and  of  opposition  to 
the  king  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  ta 
the  army  afterwuds.  It  was  occupied  bv 
the  army  in  1648,  and  by  Monk  in  Feb!. 
1660.  In  1665  London  was  lavsiged  by  tfai* 
Great  Plague,  and  the  following  year  ;S4-pL 
2—6,  1666)  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  d^- 
stroyed  by  the  great  fire,  with  many  charuhe», 
including  the  cathedral.  Tlie  reboilding  wa? 
begim  Limnediately,  and  Sir  Chrisiopifaer  Wrva 
was  employed  to  boild  a  new  St,  Plaul's,  acii 
many  other  churches,  on  the  old  sitee.  In 
James.  II.'s  reign  London  violently  o^K)«ed 
the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  king,  lu 
charters  had  already  been  seized  (Jan.,  16S^3\ 
and  violent  riots  occurred  towards  the  cloee  of 
the  king's  reign  (Oct,  1688).  The  cfaartei> 
were  restored  Oct.  8.  In  the  eighteenth  cta- 
tury  London  was  the  headquarters  of  advant>d 
Whig  principles,  and  frequently  of^Kwed  the 
court  and  the  ministers.  Serious  note  oc- 
curred owing  to  the  arrest  of  Wilkos  (Jodp, 
1768).  In  1780  London  was  distracted  V> 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  (q.v.).  I>aiin^ 
the  present  century  the  most  remarkable  cu-- 
cumstance  about  London  has  been  its  growth, 
which  has  caused  it  to  extend  far  into  thr 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  tnJ 
Essex.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  l&^j 
did  not  apply  to  London,  which,  so  far  u 
regards  the  city,  was  allowed  to  keep  it»>  old 
corporation,  ruled  by  the  represisntativw  «.•{ 
the  wards  and  the  liveries,  while  the  portacc5 
outside  form  various  independent  parinjn*. 
administered  by  the  Testries.  The  Metroposs 
Local  Management  Act  of  1866  created  a  bocr 
called  the  Board  of  Works  to  superrise  th** 
general  sanitary  affiiirs  of  the  metropolis.  A  till 
to  create  the  whole  of  London  and  thesaboiitf 
a  municipal  corporation  was  introduced  i&t«^> 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1884,  but  abandoe«d 

St^ow,  S»rv«if  0/  Xomdon  (1569),  eontarafci  k/ 
J.  Strype  (1754) ;  Entiek'fl  ed.  of  MaiUaad.  ^^ 
of  Lond/tw    (9   vols.,  1775);    Penramt,  Im^ 
(1780)  i  J.  T.  Smith,  ^sMfvitMi  ^  L^miom  \ia%^\ . 
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T.  AUen.  HuL  •nd  AntunitiM  of  Lomdom  (lffi7- 
39);  P.  Cuimingham,  Harndbock  fin-  Loudom; 
J.  TimtM,  Curimtiu  ^  Londtm;  D.  Itjaooa, 
EttvifOMM  of  Lomdam ;  C.  Roach  Smith,  BomoM 
Umdo^:  CtMdi'B  (JUd  oMd  N*w  London;  Loftie, 
A  HUort  ^  Lomd4m  (1S83). 

Iiondon,  Thb  Convention  of  (Oct.  22, 
1832),  was  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  for  the  parpose  of  coercing  Holland. 
It  declarod  that  unless  Holland  withdrew  all 
her  troops  from  Belgian  territory  by  Nov.  12, 
1832,  the  two  powers  would  place  an  embargo 
on  all  Dutch  shipping  in  their  ports,  would 
station  a  squadron  on  its  coasts,  would  move  a 
French  army  into  Belgium,  and  would  drive 
the  Dutch  garriaonfrom  thecitadel  of  Antwerp. 

,  TaB  T&BATY  OP  (July  6,  1827),  was 

included  between  England,  France,  and 
liusBia;  and  was  signed  by  Lord  Dudley, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  Count  Lieven.  Its 
provisions  were  that  self-government  under 
Turkey,  but  saddled  with  a  tribute,  should  be 
given  to  Greece ;  that  none  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  desired  territorial  acquisitions  or 
commercial  advantages.  There  were  also 
secret  articles  which  stipulated  that  if  the 
intervention  were  rejected,  more  stringent 
means  most  be  adopted  to  oblige  its  accept- 
ance both  by  one  party  and  Uie  other,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  ooun- 
t«nance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a 
^lligerent  power,  and  establishing  consuls  at 
her  ports ;  that  a  month  was  to  be  given,  to 
the  Porte  for  consideration,  and  that  if  she 
f^^fosed  the  armistice,  the  allied  fleets  were  to 
onite,  and  intercept  all  ships  freighted  with 
men  or  arms,  destined  to  act  against  the 
Greeks,  whether  from  Turkey  or  Egypt ;  that 
At  the  same  time  all  hostilities  were  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

,  The  Tbbatt  op  (Nov.  16,  1831),  was 

concluded  between  the  nve  powers  for  the 
'Settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  It  pre- 
scribed that  the  west^  part  of  Luxemburg 
^boald  be  given  to  Belgium,  the  rest  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  that 
Holland  should  have  as  an  indemnity  the 
fvfltem  part  of  Limbnrg;  that  each  country 
ihould  bear  its  own  debt  before  the  union, 
and  share  the  liabilities  contracted  since; 
that  Belgium  should  have  a  right  of  way 
through  Maestricht,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  and  all  waters  between  it  and 
the  Rhine.  This  treaty  fell  through  at  the 
conferences  held  in  London,  but  was  even- 
tually carried  out  by  force  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp. 

,  Tub  Tkhaty  op  (1832^,  was  a  conven- 
tion between  France,  England,  and  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  The 
crown  of  (rreece,  now  made  a  kingdom, 
vas  offerrd,  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
C^reek  nation,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  bo 
worn  by  his  second  son,  Frederick  Otho,  and 
wasacospted.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  were 
to  be  fixed  by  treaty  with  Turkey,  according  to 
a  protocol  of  Sept  26^1831.  A  loan  to  the  King 


of  Greece  was  guaranteed  by  Russia,  and  if  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  Parliament 
could  be  obtained,  by  France  and  England. 

,  The  Trbaty  of  (1841),  was  concluded 

between  England,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali  on  Egypt.  It  provided 
that  for  the  future  the  Sultan  would  not  allow 
any  foreign  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  straits 
of  the  Bosphoi-us  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
times  of  peace,  and  that  no  navy  might 
enter  them,  without  his  consent,  in  times 
of  war.  It  also  confirmed  the  Quadrilateral 
IVeaty,  1840,  which  had  limited  Mehemet  Ali 
of  Egypt  to  Egypt  and  Acre. 

,  Thb  Tkbaty  of  (1847),  was  con- 
cluded between  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  Portuguese  insurrection. 

,  Thb  Treaty  op  (Mar.  13,  1871).    By 

the  Tieaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  at  tiie  dose 
of  the  Oimean  War,  the  Black  Sea  was 
neutralised,  and  Russia  resigned  tbe  right  of 
keeping  armed  vessels  on  its  waters,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  ones  for  police  pur- 
poses. In  October,  1870,  Russia  suddenly 
"denounced"  the  neutralisation  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  France  and  Germany  being  at 
that  time  at  war,  the  Western  Powers  thought 
it  advisable  to  accede  to  the  demand.  A  Con- 
ference assembled  at  London  (January,  1871), 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  signator}- 
powers  of  1856,  and  the  Treaty  of  London 
(March  13)  de-neutralised  the  Black  Sea. 

Zrf>ndoii  Compaaj,  Thb,  formed  1606, 
obtained  a  charter  irom  James  I.  to  colonise 
Virginia :  they  were  to  have  the  southern 
half  of  the  territories  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  new  colony  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  resident  in  England,  appointed  by  the 
king,  another  council  in  the  colony  being 
charged  with  the  duties  of  administration.  In 
1609  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  vesting  the 
appointment  of  the  council  in  the  share- 
holders, and  of  the  governor  in  the  council. 
In  1625,  the  company,  which  had  been  com- 
mercially a  failure,  was  dissolved. 

IjOacUMlp  Richard  of,  was  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Richard  I.*s  Crusade.  This 
Chronicle  (which  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Geoffrey  Yinsauf)  is  printed  in  the 
Rolls  Series ;  there  is  also  a  translation  of  it 
in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Zibrarjf. 

^ondondony.  The  town  of  Derr}%  in 
Ulster,  was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded 
in  546.  Tt  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1158. 
During  Tjrrone's  rebellion  of  1566  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  English.  It  was  surprised 
by  Hugh  0*Neil,  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
during  his  rebellion  (1608).  The  corporation 
of  London  rebuilt  it,  getting  a  grant  of  the 
town  and  6,000  acres  adjoining  (1613—1630). 
In  the  rebellion  of  1646  it  held  out  against 
the  insurgents,  though,  in  1649,  it  was  only 
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owing  to  Owen  Roe  O'Neil's  aasistanoe  that 
it  was  able  to  do  so.  In  December,  1688, 
Lord  Antrim,  with  a  regiment  of  1,200  men, 
was  sent  by  James  II.  to  garrison  the  town. 
Though  the  corporation  and  bishop  were 
willing  to  admit  them,  thirteen  young  appren- 
tices closed  the  gates  before  the  eyes  of  the 
troops,  and  they  had  to  retire.  The  citizens, 
however,  were  induced  to  admit  a  small  Pro- 
testant garrison,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Lundy. 
That  officer  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 
By  this  time  some  30,000  Protestants  of 
Ulster  had  fled  there  for  refuge.  Lundy  also 
sent  to  James,  who  was  now  (April,  1689) 
approaching,  and  promised  to  surrender. 
But  when  James  himself,  on  April  17th, 
had  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  gate,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  shouting 
'*  No  surrender!*'  manned  the  walls, 
James  and  his  escort  fled  for  their  lives. 
Lundv  was  now  deposed,  and  in  the  night 
fled  from  the  town.  Major  Henry  Baker 
and  Mr.  Greorge  Walker,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, were  appointed  governors.  Presby- 
tenans  and  Anglicans  uniting  heartily  against 
the  common  foe,  7,000  men  were  soon  under 
arms.  On  the  19th  all  terms  were  finally 
refused,  and  the  siege  began.  It  was  de- 
stined to  last  for  105  days — till  July  30.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  help  reaching  the  town 
from  the  sea,  a  boom  was  placed  by  the 
besiegers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  loading 
into  Lough  Foyle,  and  batteries  were  erected 
to  protect  it.  At  last,  on  June  15,  Kirko  was 
sent  by  William  to  try  and  raise  the  siege. 
Ho,  however,  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
force  his  way  through  the  works  of  the 
besiegers,  ^fcanwhile  the  town  was  in  a 
state  of  famine,  and  its  surrender  was  a 
question  of  days^  Baker,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors, had  died.  Then  at  last  Kirke,  having 
received  positive  orders  to  force  the  boom 
on  July  30,  sent  off  the  Dartmouth  frigate, 
with  two  transports  laden  with  provisions, 
with  this  pui-poso.  They  succeeded  without 
much  diflSculty,  and  by  ten  in  the  evening 
the  town  was  saTcd.  On  August  1  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  after  burning  their  camp. 
The  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
by  the  sword  to  3,000  men:  the  loss  of  the 
I)e8ieger8  is  said  to  have  excoeded  6,000  men. 
>£acaulay  calls  the  sies^e  "  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Isles." 

"Walker,  True  Account  of  fh«  Sicgt  of  LonArn. 
deny  (1689);  London  GaxetU,  1689;  Th«  Irni- 
dervid;  Macanlay,  flint,  of  Eng. 

Londonderry,  I^obekt  Stewakt,  Vis- 
count, Eahl  of  {6.  1769,  d.  1822),  the  son  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at 
Armagh  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  cominpr  of  age,  he  stood  for  the 
county  of  Down,  and  was  returned  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  on  the  str(>ngth  of  a  pledge 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  be 


represented    in     Parliament.     At     first    he 
showed  himself  a  good  friend  to  Irekind,  and 
in  fact  made  his  maiden  speech  on  behalf  ef 
Ireland's  right  to  trade  with  India  in  spiw 
of  the  Company's  monopoly.     The   Whis:^ 
welcomed  the  new  member  as  a  valuable  addi. 
tion  to  their  party ;  but  he  showed  his  tmt 
colours  when,   on  the  recall  of   Lord  Viiz- 
William,  he  supported  the  coercive  measures  oi 
the  government.     In  1798  he  was  reworded 
by    being    appointed    Chief    Secretary    for 
Ireland,  and  in  tlmt  capacity  he  was  a  warn, 
advocate  of  the  Union.    When  that  objort 
was  consummated,  Lord  Castlerea^h  sat  in 
the  united   Parliament  as  M.P.    for  Dovn 
county,  and  was  appointed  by  Pitt  Preaiimt 
of  the  Board  of  ControL     He  did  not,  hov. 
ever,  follow  his  patron  out  of  ofiice,  but  con- 
tinned  to  hold  the  same  post  under  Addingtoc 
^Vhen  Pitt  again  came  in,  he  wraa  f  lurtht-T 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Secretary  at  War, 
which  he  resigned  on  Pitt's  death,  and  whica 
he  again  obtained  on  the  fall  of  GrenvilWs 
government  in  1807.    By  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  which  was  undertaken  at  his  advice 
and  under  his  mana^ment,  he  became  mo^ 
unpopular  withi  the  nation,  nor  had  his  o«n 
colleagues  a  much  higher  opinion   of  him. 
Canning  especially  cooooived  an   utter  OC'O- 
tempt  for  the  War  Secretary,  and  insisted  <m, 
his  being  dismissed  to  give  way  to  the  Marqui> 
Wellesley.    Lord  Castlereagh  took  Cannimr* 
action  in  very  bad  part,  said  he  had  b^tc 
deceived,  and  challenged  his  opponent  io  * 
duel,  in  which  Canning  was  badly  iroundr**!. 
The  result  of  this  encounter  was  Uie  re^).iu- 
tion  of  both  of  them.     Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
mained unemployed  until  in    1812   he  wm 
appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  office 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  thoiK^h 
virtually  Prime  Minister.     In  Dec.,  1813,  he 
went  to  the  Continent  aa  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  a  general  peace.     The   overturrt, 
however,  came  to  nothing.    Castl#>reagh  n^ 
turned,  to  again  act  as  English  minister  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.     His  conduct  th^n* 
has  been  often  condemned,  by  no  one  wit^ 
greater    severity    than    by    Napoleon,    wh- 
attributed  all  the  miseries  of  £ngland  to  hi* 
imbecility  and  ignorance,  and  to  his  grncril 
inattention    to    the    real    prosperity   of   h:« 
country.     His    unpopularity  was    increasM 
by  his  behaviour  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  softened  down  by  thf^  vi4t' 
of  thanks  with  which  Parliament  rewanl*^ 
him  for  negotiating  a  peace  which  was  znsi' 
regardless   of   the   interests  of    the  nation 
In   1816  the  first  murmurs  were  heard  ic 
Parliament    against    the    Holy   Alliance  c4 
Russia,    Austria,    and    Pru&^ia.     This   die- 
federation    received    the    support    of    Ijc^ 
Castlereagh,  who  thereby  brought  upon  him- 
self  the   almost  unanimous  attacks  of  tht 
whole  House.    In  1822  he  was  much  von* 
out  by  the  labours  of  a  more  than  usoal-f 
severe  session;  his  mind  gave  way  bdiestl 
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the  stnin,  and  on  Aug.  9  he  put  an  end  to 

hid  existence. 

CaaiUrtagh  CarrmponAmcn  i    Walpole,    Siti. 
0/  hnq.  nnce  1HI&  ;  If  aterloo  DMpatcfcM ;  Cim- 

[W.  R.  S.] 


Long,  Thomas,   "a  very  indiscrete 
imete  man,"    bribed  the    electors    of 


and 
immete  man,"  onoea  tne  electors  01  the 
borough  of  Westbury  with  £4  to  return  him 
to  the  Parliament  of  1 57 1 .  A  fine  was  inflicted 
by  the  House  on  the  borough ;  but  Long,  who 
is  described  as  '*  a  very  simple  man  and  of 
-mall  capacity  to  serve  in  that  place/*  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  punished. 

Long  Parliament,  The.  This  name 
i^  that  which  has  been  con^nonly  applied  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  Nov.  3,  1640. 
Out  of  a  total  of  493  memben,  294  had 
.sit  in  the  **  Short  Parliament  *'  of  the 
prfvious  ApriL  They  came  together  now 
with  the  determination  to  remove  all  grie- 
vances, and  *'pull  up  the  causes  of  them 
by  the  roots.*'  The  first  few  months  were 
<M'cupied  by  the  trial  of  8trafEord  and  the 
impeachment  of  Laud  and  other  delinquents. 
The  attempt  which  was  made  to  use  the  army 
to  aare  Strafford  caused  an  appeal  to  the 
{•cople  called  the  Protestation,  and  was 
tolluwed  by  a  bill  preventing  the  king  from 
riissolving  the  present  Parliament.  The 
meeting  of  future  Parliaments  had  already 
been  secured  by  the  Triennial  Bill  (Feb.  10, 
1^1).  The  Star  Chamber,  and  other  special 
(-ourts  were  abolished,  and  by  the  votes  on 
f>hip-money,  and  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Hill,  the  levy  of  taxes  without  consent  of 
Parliament  was  made  impossible.  On  these 
purely  political  questions  Pnrlisunent  was 
united,  and  its  work  was  permanent,  and 
bf^came  part  of  the  constitution.  But  on 
f^lesiastical  questions  a  division  arose  which 
nuuie  the  Civil  War  possible.  One  party 
«i«hed  to  abolish  the  bishops,  the  other 
merely  to  limit  their  power,  but  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians  both  strove  to  realise  their 
ideal  of  a  church,  and  neither  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  solution  of  toleration.  The 
Kpisoopalian  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Hyde  and  Falkland  rallied  round  the  king, 
•ind  formed  a  constitutional  Royalist  party. 
J>ne  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  rejected  by  the 
l»r<i8  in  June.  A  second  bill  for  the  same 
purpose  was  sent  np  from  the  Commons  at  the 
end  of  October  ( 1 64 1 ),  and  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  twelve  bishops  that  Parliament  was  not 
free,  directed  against  the  mobs  which  flocked 
to  Westminster,  was  used  to  suspend  them 
from  sitting,  and  commit  them  to  custody. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commons,  by  the  Grand 
Hfrnonstrance,  passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  kinor,  and  appealed  to  the  people  for 
«iupport.  The  king  replied  by  impeaching 
^nd  attempting  to  arrest  six  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  (Jan.  6,  1642),  but  this  only 


brought  about  the  closer  union  of  the  two 
Mouses.  The  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
Bishops  Exclusion  Bill,  and  tmited  with  the 
Commons  in  the  demand  that  the  king  should 
entrust  the  comnoand  of  the  militia  and  for- 
tresses to  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide 
(Feb.  1,  1642).  The  king's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Uull  (April  23),  the  intolerant 
treatment  of  the  Kentish  petitioners  by  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  28),  embittered  the 
quarrel.  Parliament  summed  up  the  guaran- 
tees it  demanded  in  the  Nineteen  Propositions 
(June  2),  and  after  their  refusal  by  the  king 
prepared  for  war.  The  Parliament  put  in 
force  its  ordinance  among  the  militia,  and  the 
king  his  commissions  of  array.  Bo  the 
Civil  War  began  even  before  the  king  set  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  peers  took  part  for  the  Parliament,  and 
about  sixty  sided  with  the  king.  Of  the 
House  of  Commons  less  than  a  hundred  at 
first  joined  the  king,  and  though  their  number 
increased  in  the  next  two  years  it  never 
reached  two  hundred.  Parliament  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  Committee  of 
Safety  of  ten  commoners  and  five  lords  sitting 
at  Derby  House.  It  also  commenced  the 
nomination  of  an  assembly  of  divines  to  be 
consulted  on  the  proposed  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  The  ill-success  of  the  first  year*s 
war  led  to  the  formation  of  a  peace  party, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Oxford  m 
March,  1643;  but  an  agreement  proved  im- 
possible. Again  in  August  the  House  of 
Lords  brought  forward  a  number  of  peace 
propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
small  majority,  but  the  tumults  which  the 
news  of  these  terms  caused  in  the  city  obliged 
Parliament  to  abandon  them  (Aug.  7).  Ihe 
Parliamentary  leaders  turned  to  Scotland 
for  aid,  and  in  September  the  Parliament 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as 
the  price  of  a  Scotch  army.  Representatives 
of  Scotland  entered  the  Committee  of  Safety 
(which  now  took  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms),  and  joined  the 
English  divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
In  spite  of  their  reverses  the  Parliamentary- 
leaders  remained  firm,  and  refused  to  treat  as 
equals  with  the  assembly  of  Royalist  members 
which  the  king  gathered  round  him  at  Oxford, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  Parliament 
(Feb.  to  April,  1644).  In  the  spring  of  1645 
the  position  of  the  Parliament  was  entirely 
altered  by  the  Self-denying  Oidinance,  which 
obliged  ail  members  of  either  House  holding 
military  commands  to  resign  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
produced  what  soon  claimed  to  be  a  rival 
authority  (April,  1646).  During  the  autumn 
of  1645,  and  the  course  of  1646  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  election  of  230  new 
members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
had  deserted  or  been  expelled.  Thus  a 
strong  Independent  party  was  formed  in  tho 
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UouBO  sympathising  with  the  army  oatsido. 
The  vain  negotiations  carried  on  with  the 
king  during  the  winter  of  1645 — i6,  and 
during  his  presence  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
ended  in  January,  1647,  with  his  delivery  to 
the  commissionora  of  the  Parliament.  Whilst 
the  king  still  delayed  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Preshyterian  majority  in  Parliament,  the 
conflict  between  the  army  and  that  assembly 
broke  out.  The  army  demanded  its  arrears 
of  pay  before  it  disbanded,  toleration  for  its 
religious  views,  and  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  required  also  the  suspen- 
sion of  eleven  leading  Presbyterian  members 
charged  with  causing  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  The 
eleven  members  withdrew  voluntarily  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  House  (June  26),  but  a 
tew  weeks  later  a  riot  took  place,  and  the 
Londoners  restored  the  eleven  members  to 
their  seats.  Indignant  at  mob-dictation  the 
Speaker,  with  100  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  fourteen  of  the  Upper,  took 
refuge  with  the  army  (Aug.  3).  The  soldiers 
occupied  London,  and  the  eleven  members 
fled  or  wore  impeached.  Seven  of  the  Lords 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  large  number  of 
Presbyterians  seceded  from  the  House.  Thus 
the  army  secured  in  Parliament  a  majority 
favourable  to  its  own  views,  which,  after  the 
king  had  refused  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  in 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  oomprise>i, 
declared  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  him  (Jan.  3,  1648).  Three  months 
later  the  second  CivU  War  began,  the  seceding 
members  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to 
their  places,  the  eleven  members  were  re- 
called, a  persecuting  ordinance  was  passed 
against  Sectarians,  and  negotiations  re-opened 
with  the  king.  On  Dec.  5  the  House,  by 
129  to  83,  voted  that  the  king's  answers 
were  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  A  second 
time  the  army  interfered  to  put  an  end  to 
Presbyterian  rule,  and  prevent  an  unsatis- 
factory settlement.  On  Dec.  6  and  7  a  couple 
of  regiments,  directed  by  Colonel  Pride,  sur- 
rounded the  House,  excluded  ninety-six  of 
the  leading  Presbyterians,  and  arrested  forty- 
seven  others.  The  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  dwindled  to  six  or  seven,  that  in  the 
Commons  to  less  than  sixty  members,  but  the 
remainder  were  all  bound  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  army.  On  Jan.  I,  1649,  the 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  defining  it  as 
treason  for  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  kingdom,  and  an  ordinance 
appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to  try 
Charles.  The  king*s  tiial  lasted  from  Jan.  20 
to  27,  and  his  execution  took  place  on  the 
29th.  On  Feb.  G  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  vote  that  "  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parlia- 
ment is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished."  The  next  day  they  resolved 
"  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
that  this  House  doth  declare  that  the  oflUce 


of  the  king  in  this  realm,  and  to  have  thr 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person   u  as- 
necessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  tbf 
liberty,   safety,  and  public   interest  of  t-us 
nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolishei" 
These   resolutions    were    followed    by  Acts 
giving  effect  to  them,  and  crowned  on  Mst 
19  by  an  Act  declaring  and  constituting  the 
people  of  England  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
and  free  State.     At  the  same  time  a  re»ltt- 
tion  was  passed  to  consider  the  constitotioA 
of    future    Parliaments,   and    this   qaestioE 
occupied  the  House  more  or  less  for  the  ne^t 
six  years.    The  executive  power  was  in  tt 
hands  of  the  Council  of  State  containing  all 
the  important  members  of  Parliament.  Ut 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  the  Hoose 
itself,  still  retained  great  power.    After  tk 
consolidation  of  the  republic  by  CromwelTs 
victories,  the  members  present  in  the  Hoba^ 
increased  considerably,  rising  on  some  oea- 
sions  in  1652 — 53  to  as  many  as  120  meBibei)- 
After  Worcester,  Cromwell  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  fix  Nov.,  1664,  as  thf 
period  of  their  own  dissolution,  and  urged  m 
the  question  of  the  Reform  BilL     Bat  vbea 
he  found  that  the  bill  they  proposed  wool! 
perpetuate  the  powers  of  the  liump,  as  it  vae 
called,  by  providing  that  they  should  k»^ 
their  places  without  re-election,  and  be  foir 
judges  of  the  election  of  new  membera.  hf 
endeavoured    to  stop    the    progiewi  of  ^ 
measure  by  a  private  arrangement.     Wk-o 
that  failed,  he  expelled  them  from  the  Houfr 
by  force  (April  20).   They  did  not  re-asBan^ 
till  six  yean  later,  when  the  repuUicana,  v]i« 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  amy  to  0T«r> 
throw  Richard  CromweQ,  procured  the  R^■ 
storation  of  the  Rump  (May  8,  1659).    TV 
members  expelled  as  Royalista,  and  those  ex 
eluded  by  Pride's  Puige  were  still,  in  spite  uf 
their  protests,  kept  out  of  the  Hous&    This 
assembly    consisted    of    sixt^    or    seventr 
members,  and  continued  to  sit  till  Oct  U 
when  it  was  expelled  by  Lambert  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  attempt  to  exercise  eoair^ 
over  the  army.    On  Dec  26  it  was  reBtoM 
again   in  consequence  of    the  divtsiooi  is 
the  army,  and  the  adxtince  of  Monk.    Mosk 
entered  London  on  Feb.  3,  1660,  just  ss  tlK 
Rump  was  preparing  to  caury  ont  the  xhxsv 
for  enlarging  its  numbers,  frustrated  by  Or- 
well in  1653.     After  a  moment's  hesitatioti 
the  resistance  of  the  city  emboldened  hin  te 
declare  for  a  free  Parliament  (Feb.  10),  sbJ 
to  reinstate  the  members  exdnded  (Feb.  21  - 
According  to  their  agreement  with  Hook,  theii^ 
members  resolved  that  a  new  Pariiamentdoo-'-^ 
be  summoned  (Feb.  22),  and  proceeded  topsi* 
a  bill  summoning  it  for  April  25,  and  ^ 
solving  themselves.    The  last  sitting  d  t^ 
Long  Parliament  took  place  oa  March  \^- 
1660.    The  Restoration  swept  away  most  ut 
its  work,  but  the  abolition  of  the  Extitv- 
dinary  Courts,  and  of  the  king's  claim  to  let} 
taxes  without  Parliamentary  cooMot,  v*^ 
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nodd  and  lasting  gains.     Two  of  its  later 
umsures  also,  the  institatioD  of  an  excise 
1 1643),  and  the  abolition  of  feadal  tenures 
1646),  vt:re  maintained  and  re>enacted. 

Boshworth,  HiatorieaL  CMeetio»M ;  JoumaU  of 
ths  Eo9f€  0/  LorcU  a«Mi  if  ohm  0/  Commont',  Sir 
Baiph  Yernej,  Diar^  (Camden  Soc.) ;  Sir  John 
Nonbcote,  Diar\i:  M»y,  Hut.  of  tKs  Long  Par- 
liamail;  Clarendon,  Hitt.  of  tko  Rf»b«Uion; 
Vovriffer,  Fiv  Mambm  aud  Grand  Bsmonttrane*  ; 
Cu-lTle.  CromweU ;  Sanford,  Stit«iiM  of  tK»  Umt 
RAelliim.  Oazdiiicr,  Hut.  of  Eng.,  gires  the 
best  account  of  the  tint  two  sessions ;  Masaou, 
Lift  vj  MilUm,  of  the  later  period  of  the  Loug 
Parbament'a  ezistenoe.  Lists  of  ita  membem 
u«  given  bj  Carljle,  Sanford,  aud  Maason. 
Mr.  Gardiner  supplies  an  electoral  map  of  Eng- 
kad  iu  1642,  ehowibg  tba  loeal  distribntion  of 

[C.  H.  h\] 


Longchampy  William  db  {d.  1197),  was 
a  Norman  of  low  origin,  who  had  managed  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Richard  I.  before  his 
Other's  death.  On  his  patron's  accession  to 
the  throne  Longchamp  was  at  once  made 
Bishop  of  Ely,  aud  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey 
(ie  Mandeville  he  was,  in  1190,  appointed  co- 
Justiciar  of  England  with  Hugh  de  Pudsey, 
while,  to  add  to  his  greatness,  he  was  in  the 
next  yeiir,  made  papal  legate.  He  very  soon 
quarrelled  with  Hugh,  and  got  the  whole  power 
iato  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  to  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  oppressive 
tixation,  combined  with  a  haughty  demeanour 
md  unpopular  manners,  brought  great  odium 
upon  him,  and,  despite  his  loyal  support  of 
Richard*s  interests  sgainst  the  treasonable 
pretensions  of  John,  he  was,  in  1191,  removed 
from  his  office,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Normandy,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  ex- 
communicating his  enemies.  He  was  the  first 
to  find  out  where  the  king  was  imprisoned,  and 
^tflisted  in  raising  his  ransom.  On  Richard's 
release  LonR:v-hamp  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  Chancellor,  which  office  he  seems 
to  have  held  till  his  death.  Lon(;champ*8 
character  was  a  curious  mixture.  **  He  was,*' 
«ys  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  very  ambitions  for  him- 
!^lf  and  his  relations,  very  arrogant,  priding 
himself  on  his  Norman  blood,  but  laughed  at 
<»  a  partenu  by  the  Norman  nobles,  diisliking 
and  showing  contempt  in  the  coarsest  way  for 
the  English,  whose  language  he  would  not 
•<peak,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand." 

Hoveden,    ChronidU  (Rolls  Bcriea) ;  Stnbbs, 
Omsf.  UM. 

Lonnword  (or,  Longbspkb),  William 
'h.  1196.  d.  1226),  was  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  by  Rosamond  Clifford.  He  married 
Ella,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Salisbury  himself. 
He  fought  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades,  as- 
sisted John  against  the  baixmsandthe  French 
Mng,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Bottvines.  On  his  release  in  1219  he  again 
went  on  Crusade. 

Longsword  (or,  Lonobsfiui),  Whjjam, 


was  the  son  of  the  above,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Henry  III.  he  was  deprived 
of  his  earldom,  and  joined  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall's Crusade  in  1240.  In  i245  he  again 
took  the  cross,  and  went  with  St.  Louis  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain,  in 
1250,  at  the  battle  of  Mansourah. 

Loose -coat  Field,  The  Battlb  of 

(1470),  was  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought 
near  Stamford  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  under  Sir  Richard 
WeUs.  The  royal  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  rebels,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  threw 
off  their  coats,  whence  the  battle  got  its 
name. 

Xm9Bf  Siu  Manassbh,  was  a  baronet  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  was  elected  for 
Barnstaple  (1820).  The  election,  however, 
was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground  of  gross 
bribery.  The  committee  found  that  he  had 
expended  £3,000  on  the  election ;  that  out  of 
throe  hundred  resident  electors  sixty-six  had 
received  £5  each ;  and  that  the  out-voters  had 
been  given  £20  a-piece.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thereupon  unseated  Sir  llanasseh.  He 
was,  however,  indicted  the  same  year  for 
bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Grampound. 
The  case  was  tried  at  Exeter,  and  it  was 
found  that  Sir  Manaaseh  had  regularly  bar- 
gained wiUi  one  of  the  electors  to  be  returned 
for  the  borough  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was,  of  course,  distributed  among  the  voters. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 


^        Dr.  Rodbrioo  {d.  1595),  a  Jew  in 

the  service  of  EUzabeth,  was  charged  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 
He  was  acquitted  once,  but  Essex  pursued 
his  investigations,  and  obtained  his  conviction 
oa  the  evidence  of  two  Portuguese,  and  he 
was  executed.  It  must  still  remain  a  question 
whether  Lopez  was  really  guilty. 

Lord  CoUinrRTOod,  The  (1821—22). 
In  1821  a  Spanish  cruiser  captured  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  the  Lord  CoUingwoody  and  had 
her  condemned  in  the  Spanish  courts  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  found  trading  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  one  of  their  revolted  colonies, 
which  had  already  practically  obtained  in- 
dependence. The  owners  complained  to  their 
government,  and  the  latter  remonstrated  at 
J^Iadrid.  In  October,  1822,  Canning  succeeded 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  immediately  sent  a  firm  note  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  latter  was  now 
informed  that  England  would  take  steps  to 
secure  her  commerce,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  squadron  would  be  ordered  to  Cuba 
to  destroy  the  strongholds  of  these  pirates. 
The  Spanish  government,  who  depended  on 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  once 
gave  way.  A  decree  was  issued  recognising  the 
right  of  other  governments  to  trade  with  their 
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former  colonies,  and  large  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  plundered  British  merchants. 

Lords  of  the  Isles.     [Isles,  Lords 

OF  THE.] 

LordSy  HousB  OF.  The  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  Lords  as  an  estate  of  the  realm 
and  of  Parliament  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  that  time  their  status,  their 
single  essential  qualification,  and  their  office 
in  the  State  were  finally  fixed,  and  their  order 
received  that  impress  which  has  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
But  the  Lords  may  he  traced  in  an  unbroken 
descent  to  the  Witenagetnot^  which  indeed  in 
character  and  function  they  still  resemble. 
They  are  in  theory  the  noble  and  wise  of  the 
kingdom,  are  counsellors  of  the  sovereign,  are 
legislators  in  a  personal  or  official  capacity, 
and  are  an  august  court  of  justice.  The 
Conquest  converted  the  Witenagcmot  into  a 
general  gathering  of  feudatories  holding  their 
Unds  immediately  from  the  king,  and  thus 
brought  the  institution  a  step  nearer  to  its 
modem  character.  This,  however,  was  a 
large  and  unwieldy  body ;  a  process  of  selec- 
tion sot  in,  and  in  time  the  tenants-in-chief 
of  lart^er  holdings  were  recognised  as  a  I 
special  class  more  closely  attached  to  the  i 
long,  and  entitled  to  certain  peculiar  marks  | 
of  consideration,  of  which  the  personal  sum- 
mons addressed  to  them  by  the  king  when 
their  services  were  required  was  the  most 
significant.  The  final  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment was  reached  when  this  personal  sum- 
mons had  g^ven  the  person  summoned  and  his 
heirs  a  distinctive  title  to  an  irrevocable  place 
in  the  order,  independent  of  any  other  quali- 
fication whatever.  Neither  tenure  of  land 
nor  nobility  of  birth,  however  extensive  the 
one  or  unblemished  the  other,  now  availed  to 
bestow  rank  in  the  favoured  class,  though  the 
vast  majority  were  great  feudal  landowners 
and  of  noble  birth;  it  was  henceforward 
simply  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  expressed  at 
first  in  a  personal  writ  of  summons,  that  alone 
had  this  virtue.  And  this  writ  afterwards 
was  taken  to  have  such  efficacy  as  to  extend 
the  rights  and  functions  that  were  its  outcome 
to  the  representatives  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  had  originally  been  sent,  for  ever.  Later 
on,  however,  patent  took  its  place  as  the 
regular  manner  of  expressing  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  creation  of  a  peer.  Thus  the 
historic  House  of  Lonis  was  developed,  con- 
sisting **  of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
crown,  the  right  to  give  counsel  being  in- 
volved at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  land, 
at  another  in  the  fact  of  summons,  at  another 
in  the  terms  of  a  patent The  noble- 
man is  the  person  who,  for  his  life,  holds  the 
hereditary  offico  denoted  or  implied  in  the 
title."  (Stubbs.)  But  the  position  had  no 
legal  value  for  any  but  the  actual  holder; 
'all  his  children  were  commoners.  Thene 
formed  the  lay  element  in  the  Lords  when  the 


Parliamentary  system  split  into  6epaniel>- 
acting  Houses ;  and  with  them  were  asBocMtrfi 
as  a  spiritual  element  the  archbiahops,  bishop, 
and  summoned  abbots  and  prion.  The(«' 
were  included  in  the  baronial  body,  either 
because  they  held  their  lands  on  the  banjaial 
tenure,  or  from  the  reverence  naturally  du> 
to  their  offices  and  learning.  Since  the  falling' 
away  of  the  clerical  estate  from  Parliamoit, 
these  spiritual  peers  have  been  its  odr 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  Amoce 
the  members  of  this  composite  body  th^;!* 
were  several  degrees  of  title  and  honunn 
rank,  but  equal  rights  and  powers.  Th>' 
judges  also  were  called  to  the  assembly,  bJt 
never  became  full  peers ;  it  wajs  their  part  to 
guide  it  by  their  counsel,  not  to  vote.  The 
House  has  still  a  right  to  their  advice. 

During  mediaeval  times  the   Lords  vr^n 
the  more  powerful  division  of  Parliunt^:, 
and  generally  took  the  lead  in,  and  direitvu 
all  constitutional  struggles.  They  were  tbeoa 
effective  check  on  the  will  of  the  kin^,  a^i 
could  carry  most  points  that  they  deemed  tiuI 
Yet  their  numbers  dwindled.  The  decresse  v^? 
entirely  among  the  abbots  and  friars;  thc^ 
soon  sank  from  eighty  to  twenty-seven,  wbil' 
the  bishops  were  constant  at  twenty,  and  th- 
temporal  lords  never  varied  much  f]t>m  fifty 
It  was  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign  that  the  pnrti'T 
of  making  peers  of  any  dignity  by  patecU 
hitherto  occasionally  used,    became  g^vnl- 
The  Wars  of  the   Roses,  by   thinning  ib^ 
ranks,  greatly  diminished  the  political  wfig):t 
of  the  Lords ;  and  their  order  was  of  com- 
paratively small   account    in    Tudor   tiinf^ 
And  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  struck  um^y 
thirty  peers  off  their  roll  at  a  time  when  it  o  £*• 
tained  barely  ninety  names  in  alL    Bat  ti\) 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the  last  Par- 
liament of  Elizabeth.   The  rule  of  the  SttEtit" 
added  to  both  their  numbers  and  constden- 
tion,  though  the  advancing  pretensions  of  tt 
Commons  checked  the  growth  of  the  litter 
^lore  than  120  temporal  lords  sat  in  the  L'^c 
Parh'ament,  of  whom  a  third  took  the  Roata 
head  side  in  the  great  conflict.     Betwoen  il- 
Restoration   and   the  union  ivith  Scotfan*!. 
their  history   is  marked  by  many  disput'- 
with  the  Commons,  and  a  small  mcita?"  "^ 
numbers  and  importance.    In   Charles  H  '^ 
reign  they  established  their  right  to  art  a;  -• 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  civil  cans**, 
though  they  had  to  abandon  their  dain  ^' 
any  kind  of    original    jurisdiction.      Th*''' 
judicial  function,   which  they   inherit  fn^ 
the  old  ewtcilium  reg%9^  involved  them  ia  ^ 
embittered    quarrel  with    the   C^nnmoni  R* 
Anne*s  reign,  when  a  disputed  quea^ioo  r- 
gardin^  the  rights  of  electors  at  Aylesbar. 
came  before  t^em  for  a  final  decision.    1" 
1707  the  union  with    Scotland  added  oxtf*r- 
representative  temporal  peers  to  tbtdrno*- 
hers,  in  1801  that  with  Ireland  twtaity-^-''^ 
temporal  and  four  spiritual,  which  last,  fc^** 
ever,  have  since  been  taken  away  by  the  In«t 
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( 'hurch  Act.  They  escaped  a  great  danger  by 
the  failure  of  the  Peerage  Bill  in  1719,  whidi 
would  have  limited  their  numbers  to  about 
:!t}0,  and  thus  kindled  against  thorn  vehe- 
ment envy  and  jealousy.  Their  political  im- 
poii^nce  reached  its  highest  point  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  last  years  of  which 
they  began  to  increase  rapidly  by  new  crea- 
tions. This  expansion  has  gone  on  steadily 
lunue ;  they  are  now  ten  times  as  numerous 
03  they  were  under  the  Tudors.  llie  Lords 
r-annot  originate  money  bills ;  but  the  mem- 
kn  of  their  House  can  record  their  protest 
-ind  its  grounds  against  any  measure  they 
'iidike.  Once,  too,  they  could  vote  hy  proxy ; 
but  in  1868  they  resigned  this  invidious 
piivilege.  Their  persons  are  "sacred  and 
inviolate/*  and  when  charged  with  any  of 
the  graver  crimes,  a  peer  has  the  right  of 
bt'ing  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peers. 
Lately  the  crown  was  given  power  to  create  a 
few  life-peerages,  to  strengthen  the  legal 
clement  in  the  Uouse. 

Tli«  Lord*'  R^itort  on  th4  Dignity  of  a  Pomr ; 
Coortbope,  Hi^orie  F—toq*;  May,  PracK«al 
Treatise;  StabU,  Const,  Hiat.;  HalliBLzn,  Const. 

^i^-  [J.  R.] 

Lovel,  Francis,  YiscouirT  {d.  1487  ?),  was 
•^ne  of  liichard  III.'s  chief  favourites  and 
idvisers,  and  was  made  Constable  of  the 
Household,  besides  receiving  other  offices. 
He  fought'  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  after 
which  he  took  sanctuary,  and  eventually  con- 
liired  to  escape  to  Flanders,  where  he  was 
HBceired  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  He 
supported  the  claims  of  Lambert  Simnel,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  slain.  But  the 
<iiseoTery  at  a  skeleton  in  a  secret  chamber  at 
Minster  Lovel  makes  it  probable  that  he 
escaped  from  Stoke,  and  hid  in  his  house  at 
MiiKter  Lovel,  where  he  died,  perhaps  of 
starvation. 

Buott.  Hist,  of  Henry  VJl.;  Lingard,  Hiii,  of 

Liudas  (or,  Lud],  Kmo  (d.  circa  180  P),  is 

6aid  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  during 

the  papacy  of  Eleutherius,  entreating  that  he 

might  be  made  a  Christian.    He  is  described 

ns  King  of  the  Britons,  and  it  is  said  that 

through  him  Britain  received  the  faith,  and 

'*  preserved  it  uncorrupted  and  entire."  There 

is  as  Canon  Bri{i:ht  says,  **  np  intrinsic  im- 

]>robabiUty  in  the  supposition  that  a  native 

prince  in  a  Roman  island  had  requested  in- 

•<ruction  from  the  Roman  Church  in  Christian 

Wlief.*'    The  earliest  mention  of  Lucius  is  in 

the  second  Catalogue  of  Roman  JSishops,  which 

^'As  probably  compiled  about  a.d.  420. 

Bede,  ^erlssiast  col  Hi^. ;  Bright,  Early  Bng. 
CKwA  Hut: 

Lnckaow,  The  Dpfekcb  of  (1857),  was 
(•ne  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Owini?  to  the  foresight  of 
Hir  Henry  Uiwrence,  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now  was  armed  and  provisioned  to  stand  a  siege. 


On  July  1  the  enemy  appeared  before  Lucknow, 
and  the  English  withdrew  to  the  Residency. 
On  July  2  they  lost  their  gallant  leader.  For 
three  months,  however,  without  hope  of  suc- 
cour, they  held  out.  Mines  were  sprung  by  the 
enemy,  and  their  breaches  were  defended ;  all 
attacks  were  driven  off,  and  heroic  sallies  made, 
and  counter-mines  pushed  to  anticipate  the 
enemy.  At  the  end  of  July  they  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  Havelock,  but  this  proved  &lse. 
But  on  Sept.  19  and  20,  2,500  English  soldiers 
under  Campbell,  Outnim,  Havelock,  and  Neill, 
crossed  the  Granges.  On  the  25th,  Neill  lead- 
ing, the  defences  of  Lucknow  were  attacked. 
These  consisted  of  at  least  two  mUes  of 
narrow  lanes,  streets,  and  massive  buildings 
defended  with  skill  and  desperation,  and  the 
fire  poured  upon  the  assailaiiits  was  tremen- 
dous, but  they  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
into  the  Residency.  Outram  now  assumed  the 
command  of  the  garrison.  The  rebel  forces, 
so  far  from  retiring  from  the  city,  now 
pressed  the  siege  more  closely  with  augmented 
numbers,  and  for  the  succeeding  two  months 
the  defence  rivalled  that  of  the  preceding. 
Incessant  mining  and  counter-mining  were 
carried  on.  It  had  been  impossible  either  to 
send  away  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
previous  siege,  or  to  retire  from  Lucknow, 
and  the  position  was  maintained.  On  Nov.  9 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  and  on  the  19th  the  position  de- 
fended so  nobly  for  six  months  was  evacuated. 

,  SiEOB  OP  (Jan.  1— :March  21,  1868). 

The  operations  for  the  recovery  of  Lucknow 
from  the  rebels  began  at  the  beginniog  of  the 
year.  On  January  1  Brigadier  Hope  was  sent 
forward  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  iron  suspension  bridge  over 
^e  K^ee  Middee.  This  was  done  success- 
fully, and  the  bridge  repaired.  Sir  Colin,  re- 
inforced by  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  and 
GeneralWalpole,  reached  Alumbagh,  March  1, 
and  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  the  IHl- 
koosha  Palace,  March  2,  with  his  right  on 
the  Goomtee,  his  left  on  Alumbagh.  Heavy 
guns  were  brought  up  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
thrown  across  the  Goomtee.  General  Outram 
on  March  6  crossed  the  Goomtee  and  attacked 
the  rebels  in  their  strong  position  in  the 
Kaiser  Bagh  on  the  9th,  and  drove  the  rebels 
before  him  till  he  could  occupy  the  Fyzabad 
road  and  plant  his  batteries  so  as  to  coifilade 
the  works  on  the  canal  and  the  iron  and  stone 
bridges.  On  the  1 1  th  Sir  Edward  Lingard  and 
his  division  stormed  the  large  block  of  build- 
ings called  the  Begum  Kotoe,  and  inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  the  enemy.  Brigadier-General 
Franks  on  the  14th  successfully  stormed 
the  Inuimbarrah,  while  the  Croorkha  army 
pissed  the  canal  and  attacked  the  suburbs. 
The  enemy  now  began  to  evacuate  the  city« 
On  the  19th  a  combined  movement  inflicted 
great  loss  on  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  Sir 
Edward  Lingard  successfully  stormed  the  last 
rebel  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
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powerful  ally  Thorfinn,  Macbeth  was  again 
attacked  by  Malcolm,  aad  alain  at  Lumpha- 
nan.  From  tiuB  tune  heireditary,  instead  of 
collateral,  succeasion  became  the  rule  in  Soot- 
land.  The  reign  of  Macbeth  is  shrouded  in 
the  mysteries  of  legend  and  romance.  It  must 
Ije  remembered  that  the  well-known  stories  of 
Banquo,  the  march  of  Bimam  Wood,  and  the 
like,  are  mere  inventions  of  the  chroniclers. 

Skene.  CtUic  a^Oand;  Holinshed  for  the 
legeudary  history. 

KaodonalcL  Flora  {d.  1790),  was  a  lady 
of  South  Uist,  WHO  is  famous  for  her  story  in 
helping  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  to  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Gulloden.  She  caused  the  prince  to  be 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  to  pass  as 
her  maidservant,  and  by  her  courage  and  re- 
sources  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  whore  he  escaped  to  France. 
Flora  Macdonald  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  till  July,  1647.  She  married  a 
relation,  also  named  Macdonald,  and  went 
with  him  to  America,  but  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  returned  to  Scotland. 

A  work  pvrporttnir  to  be  Flora  Xaodonatd's 
Autchiogravkyy  edited  by  her  granddaughter,  was 
published  lu  1870. 

Kaodonald  of  the  Zales.  Alexan* 

nsB,  was  one  of  the  Highland  chieftains  sum* 
moned  by  James  I.  to  appear  at  Inverness  in 
1427.  He  was  there  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
hut,  having  made  his  sulnnission,  was  released. 
His  first  act  on  obtaining  his  fi-eedom  was  to 
bum  Inverness,  and  to  invade  Lochaber, 
where,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  royal  troops,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  TantaUon  Castle  in  East  Lothian. 

Kackay,  General  Hugh  (d.  1692),  of 
Sconry  in  Sutherlandshire,  having  served 
abroad  for  thirty  years,  was  sent  by  William 
III.  to  Scotland  m  1689,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  Claverhouse  to  bay,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Inverness.  For  some  time  he 
was  unsuccessful,  but  at  length  forced  an  en- 
gagement at  Killiecrankie  (June  17)  1689), 
where,  although  he  suffered  defeat,  he  had  a 
more  than  counterbalancing  gain  in  the  death 
of  his  great  opponent.  The  following  year 
Mackay,  whose  movements  against  the  High- 
landers had  been  extremely  successful,  built 
Fort  William.  He  then  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  served  under  Ginkell,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Aghrim.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  in  1692  ;  "  dying,"  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  "as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier." 

MaoUntosh,  Sm James  {h.l766,d,  1832), 
was  tile  son  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh  of 
Kellachie.  He  was  educated  at  Fortrose^and 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  From  thenoe 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  and  also  of  the  Speculative  Society. 


In  1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  tbi^ 
Regency  Question,  in  which  he  supported  th« 
views  of  the  Whigs.  In  1791  he  became 
known  to  the  world  as  the  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  Vindiei^  GaUtctf.  The  takst 
he  displayed  made  him  many  illustnous 
friends  in  the  (^position,  but  ne  i^-as  sous 
converted  by  Burke  himself.  In  1795  he  wu 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1803  he  defended  ihs 
French  journalist  Peltier.  He  held  for  some 
time  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Genenl 
Polity  and  of  Law  in  the  East  India  Cclkgt 
at  Haileybury ;  from  that  situation  he  wasns 
moved  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Bombay, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  (Dec.  21,  1803).  He  returned  in 
1811,  and  was  elected  member  for  K&im 
(1813).  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  Knam- 
borough  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  devoted  himself  during  hs 
Parliamentary  career  to  the  improvement  o4 
the  Penal  Code.  He  continued  to  leprMeoi 
Knaresborough  down  to  his  deatii.  Among 
other  works  Mackintosh  wrote  a  Biai^ry  «/ 
Englandj  extending  down  to  1572,  and  a 
HUfry  of  the  JU^olutitt  of  1688. 


snaghtexit  SikWiluam  {d.  1S40. 

Mr.  Macna^ten  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madras  army  before  he  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  gained  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  College  of  Fort  WiUiam  and 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service.  H« 
entered  the  political  department  during  the 
administration  of  Lord    W.  Bentinck.    In 

1837  he  was  Lord  Auckland's  secretary*,    b 

1838  he  was  sent  to  Lah<»e  to  negotiate  tht 
triple  alliance  with  Runjeet  Singh.  He  ar- 
companied  the  Afghan  expedition  as  political 
envoy.  In  1840,  for  his  services  in  oonclnd- 
ing  the  treaties,  he  was  made  a  baronet  (b 
Dec.  23  he  was  assassinated  at  Cabal  by 
Akbar  Khan. 

Kaeqtiarie,  Coijowfo.  Lachui?!,  was.  is 

1810,  sent  out  as  Governor  of  Kew  Fonth 
Wales,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twiplr? 
vears.  He  was  a  man  of  great  en6rg>%  and  br 
his  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  di»> 
charged  convicts,  did  much  to  develop  ihf 
colony,  whilst  his  employment  of  conrir: 
labour  in  the  construction  of  roads  had  tbf 
effect  of  opening  out  the  country  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  On  his  return  to  Engknd. 
in  1822,  he  left  New  Sooth  Wales  '« four  time* 
as  populous  and  twenty  times  as  Urf^  ^ 
when  he  went  out.** 


was  granted  to  the  Engliih  a»  ^ 
site  for  a  trading  factory,  with  a  small  adja- 
cent factory,  by  the  Rajah  of  Bijnagnr,  at 
1639.  A  fort,  called  Fort  St  OeorKS,  «v 
erected  here.  In  1664  it  was  cnated  a  Pn*- 
sidency.  It  speedily  gprew  in  importance,  and 
became  almost  the  largest  tradwg  statioD  <A 
the  English  in  India.  In  1702  the  fort  «» 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  mcooasfnily  9pioA 
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the  beriegin^  army  of  the  Emperor  Aamng- 
isebe.  In  1746,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
the  FVench  g«aeTal,  LabourdoimaiB  (Sept.  1), 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till 
miored  to  the  Kngliah  by  the  Peace  of  Aix« 
la-Chapelle  (1 748) .  In  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  besieged  (Dec.,  1758)  by  Lally,  till 
reliered  by  Admiral  Pococke  (Feb.,  1759). 
In  1769  it  was  threatened,  though  not  actually 
attacked,  by  Hyder  Ali.  In  1809  a  mutiny 
of  the  oflScers  took  plaoe.  In  1817  the  town 
was  besieged  by  the  Piniarries.  In  1833  a 
bishopric  was  established  there. 


Kutmy,  Thx  (1809),  was  a 
serious  disturbance  among  the  European  oSi- 
cera  of  the  East  India  Ck>mpany*8  army.  The 
retrenching  theories  of  the  Directors  induced 
them  to  reduce  some  of  the  perquisiteB  of  the 
of&cers.  The  whole  army  broke  out  into 
mutiny.  A  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers 
ngned  an  addreee  to  government  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  order  and  the 
restoration  of  the  officers.  Supported  by  the 
new  commander-in-chief  and  the  king's  regi- 
ments. Sir  George  Barlow  appealed  to  tho 
»«'poya  against  their  officera  This  was  done 
M>  sncoeasfuUy  that  only  in  Seringapatam  was 
there  any  disturbance,  where  the  native  regi- 
ments commanded  by  disaffected  officers  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the 
king's  troops,  with  the  result  that  150  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  officers,  alarmed  at 
the  energetic  measures  of  Sir  George  and  the 
intention  of  Lord  Minto  to  repair  at  once  to 
Madras,  paused  at  open  rebellion.  By  August 
1 6th  all  had  returned  to  th'.ir  duty.  On 
reaching  Madras,  Lord  Minto  issued  a  gene- 
ral order  of  such  considerate  and  anxious 
reprobation  that  aU  were  conciliated,  and  the 
exception  of  twenty-one  ringleaders  from  the 
g«naal  amnesty  was  received  with  equa- 
nimity. Of  these  twenty-one,  four  were 
cashiered,  one  acquitted,  and  the  rest  dis- 
nusMd;  but  all  were  subsequently  restored 
to  the  service. 

Xagdalan  College,  Oxford,  Cass  op 
(1687—88),  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  James  II.  In  1687  the 
yrmdeacj  of  Magdalen  College  fell  vacant, 
vhen  James  II.  issued  a  letter  ordering  the 
♦'Wtion  of  one  Anthony  Farmer,  a  Roman 
<^>itholic,  ss  president.  Farmer  was  not  only 
disqualified  technically  from  holding  the 
spfM)intment,  but  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
immoral  life  and  bad  reputation.  In  spite  of 
tbe  royal  injunction,  the  fellows  elected  one 
of  their  number.  Dr.  Hough,  to  the  presi- 
dency, whereupon  they  were  cited  before  the 
Commission.  The  proofs  of  Farmer*s  dis- 
Rnceful  conduct  were  indisputable,  and  the 
Commission  cancelled  his  nomination,  but 
insisted  on  the  election  of  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  another  Catholic,  to  the  presidency. 
Aeain  the  fellows  refused,  and  for  this  sll  the 
feOowB  except  two,  who  yielded  to  the  king*s 


wishes,  were  suspended,  and  eventually  de- 
prived of  their  fellowships,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  whole  revenues  of  the  college 
were  enjoyed  by  Catholics.  Parker  died  not 
long  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gifford,  a 
Bomanist  bishop;  but  in  1688  James,  being 
anxious  to  conciUate  his  subjects,  resttnred 
the  ejected  fellows,  and  accepted  Hough  as 
president. 

Magedauo,  Thb  Battlb  of  (750),  was  a 
victory  for  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  over 
Taloyan, , brother  of  Angus  MacFergus,  and 
the  Picts.  Miigedauc  is  Mugdoch,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Mana  Carta.  The  Charter  that  is 
called  Great,  to  mark  its  prominent  value 
among  the  diarters  granted  by  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings,  is  properly  a  treaty  made 
between  John  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
*'  given  under  our  hand,"  that  is,  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  on  June  15,  1215.  But  it  had 
still  to  undergo  several  changes.  As  originally 
granted,  it  contained  sixty-three  clauses, 
which,  among  other  provisions,  set  limits 
to  the  usuries  of  the  Jews,  pledged  the  king 
to  raise  no  scutage  or  aid  "  save  through  the 
common  council  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  three 
ordinary  feudal  occasions,"  prescribed  the 
'forms  of  summoning  this  council,  forbade 
any  increase  of  the  customary  forms,  em- 
powered every  one  to  go  away  crom  and  come 
back  to  the  realm  unhindered,  mitigated  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  Forest  Laws,  and 
banished  the  royal  mercennries.  When  first 
confirmed,  in  1216,  by  the  F^arl  of  Pembroke, 
for  the  boy-king,  Henry  III.,  it  had  lost  all 
these  and  other  concessions;  and  thus  its 
clauses  were  abridged  to  forty-two.  At  its 
second  confirmation,  made  in  1217,  these 
forty-two  had  grown  to  forty-seven,  one  of 
which  settled  the  times  of  holding  the  county 
court  and  view  of  frank-pledge,  while  another 
restricted  grants  in  mortmain.  The  fifth 
confirmation,  made  in  1225,  reduced  the 
clauses  once  more,  to  thirty-seven  this  time, 
and  these  proved  the  final  and  accepted  legal 
version.  Even  in  this  form  it  is  a  most  com- 
prehensive document;  hardly  an  interest  is 
overlooked.  To  the  Church  it  guaranteed  the 
freedom  that  mainly  meant  full  liberty  to 
choose  its  prelates ;  to  tenants-in-chief  rehef 
from  the  oppressive  enforcement  of  feudal 
obligations ;  from  disparagement  of  heirs  and 
spoliation  of  widows;  to  mesne  tenants 
similar  securities  against  mesne  lords;  to 
London  and  other  cities  and  towns  all  their 
ancient  franchises ;  to  merchants  full  licence 
to  go  about  buying  and  selling  from,  to, 
or  through  England  un fleeced;  to  villeins 
that  their  wainage  should  not  be  distrained 
to  pay  fines ;  to  the  collective  community  that 
Common  Pleas  should  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place ;  that  fines  should  be  assessed  on  oath,  by 
upright  men  of  the  venue,  and  be  proportioned 
to  the  offence;    that  weights  and  measures 
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Bhould  be  uniform,  and  that  the  sheriffs  should 
be  curbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  manifold 
authority.  But  the  highest  pitch  of  the 
Charter  is  reached  in  the  clauses  that  assure 
every  freeman  that  his  person  and  property 
are  absolutely  secure  6om  every  kind  of 
damaging  process,  '*  save  through  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peera  or  the  law  of  the  land," 
and  pledge  the  king  not  to  sell,  refuse,  or 
postpone  the  doing  of  justice  to  any  one.  The 
later  confirmations  are  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing; fifteen  are  found  in  Edward  III.*s 
reign  alone.  Never  has  law  been  held  in 
higher  esteem  ;  the  very  day  that  Charles  II. 
entered  London  as  a  restored  king,  the 
Commons  asked  him  to  confirm  Magna  Carta. 

Matthew  Paris,  p.  252.  &o. ;  Ralph  of  Cogges- 
hall;  Black  stone,  Pr«fac«  to  Magna  Carta  i 
Stabbs,  Const.  Hid.,  ch.  xii.,  and  S^ieet  Charters. 

[J,  R.] 

Kahangpore.  The  Battle  of  (Dec.  29, 
1843),  took  place  during  the  Gwalior  War. 
The  impossibility  of  restoring  order  to  the 
(irwalior  State  belonging  to  Scindia,  except 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  detennined  Loid  £llcu- 
borough  to  despatch  an  army  to  effect  this.  On 
Dec.  20  the  army  advanced  on  Gwalior.  Scin- 
dia's  troops  had  takenupa  strong  position,  and 
during  the  night  seven  battalions  of  inftintr}'  ^ 
entrenched  themselves  with  twenty  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  in  the  village  of  Maharajpore. 
Sir  Hugh  Goiigh,  despising  his  enemy,  made 
no  reconnaissance,  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  this  change  of  position.  The  discharge  of 
the  masked  batteries  gave  the  first  notice  of 
the  proximity  of  Scindia's  army.  The  heavy 
guns  had  been  left  behind,  and  so  Sir  Uugh 
Gough  at  once  launched  his  troops  on  the 
^lahrotta  batteries,  which  were  served  with 
frantic  desperation  till  all  the  gunneiv  were 
shot  down  at  their  posts.  After  the  guns 
were  captured,  the  infantry  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  determination,  and  the  vic^ 
tory  was  not  gained  till  1,000  of  the  British 
army  fell,  killed  and  woimded. 

MaMcLporef  Tub  Battle  of  (Dec.  21, 
1817),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
Holkar.  Sir  Thomas  Qislop  moved  up  to 
Mahidpore  to  bring  on  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
Holkar's  army  was  protected  by  a  river  in 
front,  its  loft  flank  resting  on  a  deep  morass 
and  its  front  lined  with  a  formidable  bat* 
tcr>'  of  seventy  guns.  Sir  Thomas  launched 
his  men  across  the  difficult  river  by  a 
single  ferry,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire,  to 
seise  the  gr^ns  which  had  silenced  his  own 
light  infantry.  Holkar's  artillerymen  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  but  were  struck  down 
at  their  guns.  A  general  rout  took  place  and 
the  victory  was  complete  though  won  at  the 
expense  of  778  killed  and  wounded. 

Mahomet  Ali  {^'  1795)  was  the  son  of 
Anwar-ud-deen,  Nabob  of  the  Cnmatic.  In 
1749  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  after 
the  recaptui-o  of  Arcot  from  the  French  and 


Chunda  Sahib.  He  was  shortly,  howcTer, 
attacked  in  his  camp,  and  with  difficulty  ee- 
caped  to  Nazir  Jung.  He  now  made  overture* 
to  the  French,  but  Clivers  success  at  Arco4 
(1751)  confirmed  him  to  the  English,  lir 
now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mysotv 
and  Tanjore,  and  raised  an  army  of  Hah* 
rattaa  under  Morari  Rao.  The  Camatic  vai 
gradually  reduced  by  the  English  and  native 
armies.  In  1756  a  suspension  of  arms  va-> 
agreed  to,  and  Mahomet  Ali  was  acknow- 
ledged Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  He  was  litsa 
wit]h  diflSculties,  and  in  1767  required  tb»* 
aid  of  a  British  detachment  to  put  down  \h.v 
rebellion  of  his  brothers  and  collect  hi»  re- 
venue. During  the  war  he  was  compelled  to 
imy  tribute  to  the  Mahratta  Bajee  Kac. 
Uis  rebellious  subjects  gave  him  considerubl* 
trouble.  In  1769  he  quarrelled  with  T&r.- 
jore.  The  result  of  the  war  which  followni 
was  the  conquest  of  Tanjore,  which  was  giv«s 
to  Mahomet  Ali  by  the  English.  In  1776b^ 
was  conii)elled  to  disgorge  it  again.  He  «u 
an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  Hyder  All 
owing  to  the  malign  influence  he  wa5  sup- 
posed to  exercise  on  the  English  counsels. 
The  Camatic  became  the  scene  of  the  war 
again  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  177^. 
During  the  reign  of  Mahomet  Ali  the  C^* 
natic  gradually  assumed  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependence  on  England.  Its  defenrf 
was  guaranteed  in  return  for  tribute.  All 
its  foreign  relations  were  conducted  thraoirli 
the  English.  Its  contribution  was  liable  to 
be  raised  in  war  time.  Its  government  viu 
assumed  by  the  English  in  war  time. 
Wn/Uut.  of  India. 

KaSLOn,  Icoud.    [Stanhope,  Lobd.] 

KahrattaSy  The,  consisted  of  setenl 
tribes  of  Hindoo  mountaineers  whose  arieio 
and  early  history  is  obscure.  They  wtre 
brought  into  prominence  towards  the  end  <ii 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  chief  Siraji. 
Beginning  with  a  small  estate  and  a  eeail 
army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  weaknecs  of 
the  Moguls,  and  the  wars  of  Aurungsebe.  tc* 
enlarge  his  army,  and  extend  his  dominioit>a: 
the  expi'use  of  his  neighboum.  His  b^* 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Satara,  from  vhiib 
plundering  hordes  sallied  in  every  duvction, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  India  was  i^oddk-i 
with  their  possessions.  The  break  up  of  \hf 
Mog^l  empire,  which  followed  the  invsnou 
•f  Nadir  Shah,  enabled  them  to  extend  tli*  ti 
dominions  from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  it* 
Toombuddra,  a  southern  tributary  of  lit* 
Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bsv  of 
Bengal  to  Gujerat  on  the  west.  During;  tbr 
reigns  of  Sivaji*s  weak  successors  all  aoti^ 
rity  was  usurped  by  the  principal  officers  oi 
State.  Two  powerful  kingdoms  were  farmtd, 
the  one  under  the  Peishwa,  or  prime  mioi$t^- 
whose  capital  was  at  Poonah,  and  the  o^i^ 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  who  fixed  l^ 
capital  at  Nagpore,  and    is  known  as  tk 
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Kaj&h  of  Berar.  The  authority  of  the  Rajah 
of  Satara  became  merely  nominal,  and  all 
power  resided  in  the  Peiahwa,  who  became 
head  of  the  Mahiatta  Confederacy.  A  herds- 
man founded  a  sovereignty  in  Gujerat,  fixing 
hifl  court  at  Baroda,  and  was  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Guicowar.  Another  band  sallying 
lioath  founded  the  state  of  Tanjore ;  aU  Uiese 
chieftains,  including  the  Kajah  of  Berar,  or 
the  Bhonslah,  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  marched  to  battle  under 
his  standard.  This  ill-cemented  confederacy 
tended  to  rolit  up  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
suocesaive  Peishwas  and  the  rise  of  other 
chieftains,  such  as  Scindia  and  Holkar,  who 
waged  almost  independent  wars  in  Kajpootana 
and  Malwa.  This  disintegrating  tendency 
was  shown  at  the  Peace  ^  Salbhye,  when 
Mahdajee  Scindia  assumed  an  almost  inde- 
pendent position  as  mediator  between  the 
Poonah  State  and  the  English  government. 
The  confederacy,  however,  still  held  toge- 
ther, and  in  1795,  for  the  last  time,  the  whole 
Mahratta  army  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  the  Peiahwa,  to  crush  the  Nizam.  The 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  which  attended 
the  accession  of  Bujee  Rao  II.,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  various  chiefs,  especially  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  caused 
the  total  break-up  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Baasein.  The  result  of  the  wars 
which  followed  was  to  reduce  the  Peishwa  to 
the  position  of  a  dependent  on  the  English 
government,  and  to  establish  Scindia,  Holkar, 
and  the  I^j^h  of  Berar,  as  independent 
sovereigns.  Taniore  had  already  fallen  to 
the  English,  and  the  Guicowar  was  bound 
by  a  defensive  alliance  to  the  conquerors  of 
India.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peishwa  at 
his  dependent  state,  and  his  attempts  to 
recover  independence,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Appa  Sahib,  caused 
the  deposition  of  the  former,  the  annexation 
of  his  territories,  and  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Blahratta  Confederacy  (1818). 

The  chief  members  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy were : — 

The  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  descendant  of 
Sivaji.  The  authority  of  this  prince,  long 
obsolete,  was  revived  in  1819,  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  Poonah  State.  A  nortion  of  terri- 
tory was  restored  to  him  with  limited  political 
power.  This  re-organisation  was  dangerous 
as  supplying  a  fresh  nucleus  for  Mahratta 
intripie,  and  like  all  ill-judged  measures  was 
productive  of  disastrous  results.  In  1839  it 
was  discovered  that  tho  Rajah  was  in  corre- 
ipondenoe  with  the  Portuguese  of  Goa,  with 
Appa  Sfihib,  the  dethroned  Rajah  of  Nagpore, 
and  with  other  enemies  of  the  English 
government  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  con- 
lederacy  against  his  benefactors.  Lord  Auck- 
land, finding  the  Rajah  refused  to  conform 
to  tho  treaty  of  1819,  which  had  restored 
him  to  power,  deposed  him  and  elevated  his 
brother  to  the  throne  on  the  same  conditions 


of  dependence.  The  latter  governed  the 
country  with  great  vigour  and  beneficence 
for  ten  years.  As  he  left  no  legitimate  heirs 
and  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  adopt  a  son,  Lord  Dalhousie  held  that 
as  the  Satara  State  existed  only  by  treaty 
with  England,  it  had  now  fairly  Lapsed  to  the 
Company,  and  it  was  inexpedient  to  recon- 
stitute it.    It  was  therefore  annexed  (1848). 

The  FfixMhwa,  resident  at  Poonah ;  ruling  in 
Poonah,  Khandeish,  the  Konkan,  and  Gujerat, 
with  a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  whole 
confederation.  His  territory  and  power  was 
greatly  diminished  by  tho  Treaties  of  Baasein, 
and  the  rise  of  the  other  chieftains.  His 
dominions  were  finally  annexed  by  the 
treaties  of  1817  and  1818. 

The  Rajah  of  Berar,  resident  at  Nag- 
pore  ;  ruling  what  now  constitutes  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  Berar  State  was  annexed  in 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Rajah,  leaving 
no  children,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Satara. 

The  Rajah  of  Tat^'ore,  ruling  at  Tanjorp. 
[Tanjore.] 

The  Guieoioarj  ruling  at  Baroda.    [Gui- 

COWAK.] 

Scindia,  ruling  at  Gwalior.  [Scikdia.] 
Holkar,  ruling  at  Indore.  [Uolkab.] 
The  Rajah  of  Bundelkhund.  In  1786  two 
Mahiatta  chiefs  during  the  Mog^  and  Mah- 
ratta wars  in  Rajpootana,  had  established  an 
insecure  throne  in  Bundelkhund.  In  1 803  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
State,  ceded  his  claims  on  Bundelkhund  to 
England.  The  province  was  definitely  an- 
nexed, and  in  1817  the  Peishwa  formally 
gave  up  all  claims  on  it. 

The  Rajah  of  Kolapore  was  the  possessor  of 
a  jaghire  in  the  Poonah  State.  This  small 
territory,  originally  in  conjunction  with  its 
neighbour,  Sawuntivaree,  a  piratical  State, 
has  survived  the  empire  of  the  Peishwas, 
and  exists  as  a  dependent  state  no  longer 
piratical. 

Of  these  chiefs,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Gni- 
cowar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  still  exist 
dependent  protected  princes. 

Grant  Dnff ,  Jf ahrattcu  ;  Elpbinstooe,  Jnaia  ; 
Mill,  flut.0/ India. 


Mahratta  Ditch.  In  1742  the  Mah- 
rattas  invaded  Bengal.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  into  the  foreign  factories,  and  espe- 
cially Calcutta,  for  protection.  The  President 
sought  permission  oi  tho  Nabob  to  surround 
tho  Company^s  territory  with  an  entrench- 
ment. It  was  readily  conceded,  and  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
but  suspended  on  the  withdmwal  of  the  enemy. 
This  entrenchment  was  called  the  Mahratta 
Ditch. 

Kaintana&Ca  is  defined  in  the  law 
books  as  **  the  act  of  assisting  the  plaintiff  in 
any  legal  proceeding  in  which  the  person 
giving  the  assistance  has  no  valuable  interest. 
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or  in  which  he  acta  from  as  improper  motive ;  ** 
or,  leaa  technicidly,  it  is  simply  **  interference 
with  the  dae  course  ofiuatice."  It  was  often 
found  easier  in  the  England  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  a  man  to  have  recourse  to  some 
powerful  neighbour  who  would  *' maintain" 
nis  cause,  than  to  seek,  on  his  own  motion, 
for  the  expensive,  uncertain,  and  cumbrous 
remedies  of  the  law  courts.  In  return  for 
help,  which  might  bo  warrautable,  but 
which  was  more  commonly  a  gross  perversion 
of  the  course  of  justice,  the  person  assisted 
became  the  dependent  or  client  of  the  baron 
who  supported  him.  In  other  cases,  lawyers 
were  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  "maintenance/* 
Allied  with  maintenance  was  the  custom  of 
giving  livery,  which,  besides  its  more  direct 
political  result  in  exciting  and  stimulating 
dynastic  factions,  was  commonly  resorted  to 
as  giving  a  colourable  excuse  for  maintenance. 
In  conjunction  the  customs  of  livery  and 
maintenance  produced  a  *' chronic  organised 
anarchy,  striking  at  all  law  and  government 
whatsoever.*'  Assodatious  were  formed  to 
maintain  the  suits  of  their  members.  Great 
lords  conferred  with  lavish  profusion  their 
liveries  on  all  who  would  wear  them,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  "  main- 
tain"  the  causes  of  their  clients.  A  long 
scries  of  statutes  and  prodainiitions  were 
directed  against  these  evils,  but  to  very  little 
purpose.  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
First  it  was  ordered  that  no  sheriff  or  officer 
of  justice  should  maintain  parties  in  quarrels. 
Two  other  enactments  of  Edward  I.*s  reign, 
in  1285  and  130o,  were  to  the  same  effect. 
In  1327  and  1346  stronger  measures,  which  in 
themselves  were  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  custom,  wei*o  passed.  By  for- 
bidding the  return  to  Parliament  of  main- 
tainers  of  false  suits,  an  indirect  but  effectual 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  practice.  But 
maintenance  was  never  more  flagrant  than 
when  Alice  Ferrers,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
I  XL's  dotage,  took  her  scat  in  the  courts  of 
law  to  maintain  the  causes  of  her  friends,  or 
when  John  of  Gaunt  and  Percy  **  maintained  " 
Wycliffe  when  attacked  for  heresy  V)y  the 
Bishop  of  London.  A  senes  of  statutes  in 
the  reign  of  Kichnrd  II.  had  little  effect,  and 
maintenance  flourished  during  the  weak 
{^vemment  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mean- 
while the  practice  of  livery  had  increased 
niso,  and  the  importance  laid  on  heraldry 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  largely  brought 
this  about.  During  the  period  1377 — 1468  a 
long  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  limited  the 
right  of  nobles  to  confer  liveries  as  well  as 
strengthened  the  laws  against  maintenance. 
But  their  weakness  for  good  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  efficient  court  to  carry  them 
out,  since  the  law  courts  were  themselves 
brought  into  contempt  by  the  custom  of 
maintenance.  A  famous  Act  of  Henry  VII. 
(the  Stiitute  of  Livery  and  Maintenance,  3 
Hen.  YII.,  cap.  i.)  remedied  this  defect  of 


previous  legialatioa  by  oooBtituting  a  ooozt  of 
royal  officiaJa,  who  were  by  their  poatkn  free 
from  the  fear  of  violence  and  corrupticai  Uut 
beset  the  assizes.  Uhis  measure,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  stricter  government  of  tht 
Tudors,  soon  brought  an  end  to  nuunienance 
An  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  passed  in  1640  wa* 
indeed  directed  against  maintenanoB,  but  lU 
proviaiona  show  that  fraud,  not  force,  was  the 
meana  then  sought  to  pervert  the  ooone  uf 
justice;  aud  the  offence  of  maintenance  is 
subsequent  periods  has  oonsisted  of  ^uduleoi 
rather  than  forcible  attempts  to  interfere  wiih 
the  due  course  of  justice. 

Btubbs,  Cmu(.  UiML,  vol.  iiL ;  8tn>h».  Bi^hyr 
of  th«  CnmintU  Law,  vol.  iii.  r<p    p^  «p  i 

Xaitlaad,  Sir  John  {b,  1545,  d,  1595). 
brother  of  Maitland  of  Lething;ton,  wsa  naOi* 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (1567),  though  in  1670  he  wk^ 
deprived  oi  his  office  by  Act  of  PariiaiiMal 
In  1584  James  VI.  made  him  Secretary  f'f 
State,  and  a  few  years  aft«wardi  Gfaeno^or. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  second  £arl  ot 
Bothwell,  who  attacked  Holyrood  Ho<to'.> 
with  a  view  to  seizing  him.  In  1689  be  mc- 
companied  Jamea  to  Norway  to  fetch  hie  bride. 
Amie  of  Denmark,  and  in  1590  wme  Gnet«u 
Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestan. 

lE^jOV-GaMCnJji.     In  1655,  aft«r  ih* 
disagreement  with  his  first  Partiement,  aal 
the  rising  under  Penruddock,  Cromwell  de- 
vised the  plan  of  dividing  England  into  militarv 
districts,  to  be  governed  each  by  a   major- 
general,  responsible  only  to  the  Protector  and 
Council.    The  major-generals  were  entrxu^ 
with  the  command  of  the  militia*  with  tb.'- 
duties  of  putting  down  all  attempted  iDtforrT 
tions,  carrying  out  the  Protecior'a  police  n 
gulations,  and  raising  the  ten  per  cent,  io- 
come  tax  imposed  on  Koyalists.     The   fir>^ 
appointed  was  Desborough,  in  May,  1655,  for 
the    six    south-western    counties ;    bad    th- 
whole  organisation  was  officially  announoi'l 
in  October.     Including  Wales,  there  were,  i : 
all,  twelve  districts.  When  Crom well's  secon-l 
Parliament  met,  after  a  vigorous  defence  i'* 
his  "  poor  little  invention,**  he  was  obligi  1 
to  abandon  it.     The  House  of  Cofmmons,  ot 
Jan.   29,    1657,   rejected  by    121   to  78,  tbr 
second  reading  of  a  *'  Bill  for  the  continain;: 
and  assessing  of  a  tax  for  the  paying  an  1 
maintaining  of  the  Militia  forces  in  Englan  i 
and  Wales*,"  and  thus  deprived  the  Protci  -r 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the   system  « i 
major-generals  was  maintained. 

Cromtr«U's  LHien and  SytMchm ;  Xmbob.  I'' 
a/  Jfilton,  girea  a  list  of  di^riota  and  tbmr  ar 
manders,  irom  th«  Order  Books  of  tiM  CotiiK?i. 
vol.  v.,  p.  4a. 

Kalabar  Coast  is  the  coast  of  In^h-. 
west  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  south  of  Caiuru 
and  north  of  Travancore. 


on  the  west  coast  of  the  Mabv 
Peninsula,  was  held  l>y  the  Poring uew  nrtu 
1640 1  it  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dut<n, 
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who  kept  it  nntU  H  was  taken  by  tiie  English 
in  1795.  In  1801  H  was  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  Feaoe  of  Amiens,  and  did  not  finally 
come  into  the  possesmon  of  the  British  until 
1825,  when  it  was  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  In  1867  Malacca  was 
Separated  from  the  Indian  government,  and 
together  with  the  other  Straits  SettlemenU, 
caijie  nader  the  Colonial  Office.  Its  local 
a&iirs  are  now  administered  b^  a  Besident, 
who  ig  under  the  Governor  of  Singapore. 

XalodLu  I.,  King  of  Scotland  (943— 
954),  son  of  Donald,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Alban  on  the  resignation  of  ConstantiaelL 
(943).  One  of  his  fint  acts  was  to  attack  and 
slay  CelLich,  the  provincial  King  of  Moray. 
In  94  >3  £dmund  of  England  made  over  to  him 
the  province  of  Cumberland,  on  condition 
that  he  ahouM  give  him  aid  both  by  land  and 
S'ja,  a  compact  which  was  renewed  by  Ed- 
mund's successor,  £adred.  In  949,  however, 
3iIalcolm,  having  broken  the  condition ,  ravaged 
Northumfaria  as  far  as  the  Tees ;  he  was  slain 
(954),  either  at  Alwin,  near  Foires,  by  the  men 
of  Moray,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
king,  Cellach,  or  at  Fetteresso. 

"Tftlntlin  XX^  King  of  Scotland  (1005 
— 1Q34),  son  of  Kenneth  II.,  came  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  the  successor  of 
Kemieth  III.  (1005),  and  at  once  attacked 
Xorthumbria,  besieging  Durham  with  a 
lar}<e  army,  fie  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Uchtred,  son-in-law  of  Aldun,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. Uosuocessf  ul  in  his  attempts  to  wrest 
Caithness  from  the  Norwegian  earls,  he  con- 
duded  an  alliance  with  Sigurd,  giving  him 
bis  daughter  in  marriage,  whose  son,  Thorfinn, 
he  made  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  In 
1018,  Malcolm  retrieved  his  former  defeat  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Carham  over  Eadulf, 
vho  was  forced  to  cede  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish king  as  the  price  of  peaoe.  In  1031, 
Malcolm,  submitted  to  Canute  and  became 
"his  man.'*  In  1034  he  was  assassinated 
at  Glamis.  In  him  the  dii*ect  male  line  of 
Kemicth  MacAlpin  oame  to  an  end.  During 
his  reign  Strathdyde  finally  became  part  of 
the  Scotch  kingdom.  Malcolm  was  the  first 
king  who  was  called  King  of  Scotia;  his 
BuooGssful  policy  of  consolidation  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  "  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the 
West" 

Ro'bertsoD,  Karly  King*  of  Scotland;  Skene. 
CfUic  Scotland. 

Xalcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland  (1058 
^1093),  Bumamed  Canmore  (Great  Head), 
^nu  the  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan,  some 
*ay  by  a  miller's  daughter,  but  more  probably 
^v  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumbria. 
^>n  his  father's  death,  Malcolm  and  his 
hTr)ther  Donaldbane,  who  were  mere  infanta, 
woTe  protected  for  a  time  by  their  grandfather, 
Cunaa.    Maleolm  afterwards  sought  aid  from 


his  uncle,  Siward  of  Northumbria,  who  de- 
feated Macbeth  near  Dunsinane  (10^4),  and 
on  his  death,  from  Tostig,  son  of  Eail  God- 
wine.  The  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
also  espoused  by  Edward  the  Ccnofeasor,  with 
the  result  that  Macbeth  was  slain  at  Lom- 
phanan  (1067),  and  that  Malcolm  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  a  iew 
months  later,  being  crowned  at  Scoae  (April 
25,  1058).  In  1061  the  king  broke  his  alliance 
with  Tostig,  and  ravaged  Northumbria,  but 
became  reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  shelter 
on  his  defeat  by  Morcar  (1065).  In  1068, 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
with  a  number  of  Saxon  exiles,  took  refuge  at 
the  Scottish  court,  and  were  well  received  by 
Malcolm,  out  of  g^titude  for  the  aid  formerly 
received  from  the  Confessor.  In  1070  the 
Scottish  king  married  Margaret,  Edgar's 
sister,  as  his  second  wife  (his  first  having  beeu 
Ingebiorga,  widow  of  Thorfinn  of  Caithness), 
a  marriage  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
asylum  granted  to  Saxon  refugees,  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  improving  the  condition  ci 
the  country,  both  by  promoting  civilisation 
and  education.  Malcolm,  in  1070,  bound  by 
his  alliance  with  Edgar,  harried  the  northern 
districts  of  England,  upon  which  William  re- 
taliated by  penetrating  as  far  as  Fife,  in  1072, 
where,  at  Abemethy,  the  Scottish  king  swore 
fealty  to  him,  and  surrendered  his  son  Duncan 
as  a  hostage,  receiving  in  return  the  gi^nt  of 
certain  lands  in  England.  In  1075,  Malcolm 
succeeded  in  persuading  Edgar  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  English  throne.  In  1079,  on 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  Malcolm 
ravaged  Enghind  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  drawing 
down  by  this  act  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Prince  Robert  in  the  following  year.  In  1091, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  invaded  England,  meeting  Wil- 
liam Rt^us  near  Leeds;  here,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  exertions  of  Robert  and 
Edgar,  Malcolm  swearing  fealty  to  the  King  of 
England.  In  August,  1093,  the  Scottish  king 
was  summoned  to  Gloucester  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  was  there  threatened 
with  so  much  arrogance  by  William  that  he 
asserted  his  independence  and  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  where  he  collected  an  army  witli 
which  he  invaded  England.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Aine,  by  the  hand 
of  Morel  of  Bamborough  (November  13th, 
1093),  and  buried  at  Tynemonth.  His  son 
Edward  perished  at  the  same  time.  *'  An  able 
king,  and  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior,"  says 
Mr.  Robertson,  "the  traits  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  private  character  evince  the 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  frank  generosity 
which  not  unfrequently  adorn  so  gracefully 
the  character  of  a  brave  man."  Malcolm  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Maud,  married  Henry  I.  of  England;  the 
younger,  Mary,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
llie  reign  of  Malcolm,  from  its  effect^  in 
civilising   and  consolidating  Scotland,   is  u 
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most  important  epoch  in  the  history  cf  that 

comitry. 

BobertBon,  Barlg  King*  tuf  Scotlatid ;  Barton, 
fltft.  4f  Scotland. 

ICaloolm  XV.  (the  Maiden) ,  King  of  Scot- 
land (1163 — 1165),  son  of  Prixxce  Henry  and 
Ada  da  Warenne,  succeeded  hi&  grandfather, 
David  I.  (1163).  A  few  months  after  his 
suooession,  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  the 
kingdom  from  him  by  Somerled  of  Argyle 
and  the  sons  of  Wymund.  In  1157  he  sur- 
rendered to  his  cousin,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
the  counties  of  Northumb^land  and  Cum- 
berland, an  act  which  excited  much  opposi- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  led,  in  1160,  to  a 
rebellion  headed  b^  six  Scottish  earls. 
Malcolm,  who  was  with  Henry  in  France,  on 
the  Toulouse  expedition,  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  and  succetMled  in  quieting  the 
rebels.  He  also  subjected  Galloway  and 
Moray  in  the  same  year.  In  1164  Malcolm 
again  defeated  Somerled,  who  was  invading 
hu  territory.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  (December,  1165). 

KaloolnLt  natural  son  of  Alexander  I., 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  himself  king  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
place  of  David  I.  In  this  project  he  was 
aided  by  Angus  of  Morav.  Ho  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  1130,  and  finally  reduced  to 
subjection  (1134). 

Kaloolm,  Sir  John  (d.  1769,  d.  1833), 
was  bom  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire.  In 
1783  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet.  He  was 
present  during  the  second  Mysore  War  (q.v.), 
and  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  in  the 
camp  of  the  Nizam.  In  1798  he  was  assistant 
to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  present 
at  the  third  Mysore  War  (q.v.),  and  at  its 
termination  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commission  which  was  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment of  Mysore.  When  the  commission  had 
done  its  work,  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the 
Persian  court  (1799),  where  he  successfully 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  the 
French.  He  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Wellesley  in  1801—2.  He  acted  ss 
political  agent  in  Lord  Lake's  camp  during 
the  Holkar  War,  and  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Raipoor  Ghaut  (1806).  In  1806—7  he 
returned  to  Mysore,  to  act  as  Kesidont.  In 
1808  he  was  despatched  on  a  second  mission 
to  Persia,  in  which  he  was  totally  unsucooes- 
fuL  In  1810  he  was  again  sent  to  Persia, 
and  was  well  received.  In  1814  his  Huiory 
of  JWsia  was  published.  He  was  present  as 
Madras  political  agf^nt  and  general  during 
the  Mahratta  War  (1817—18).  He  fought 
with  groat  courage  at  Mahidpore,  and  nego- 
tiated the  t»eaties  with  Holkar  and  Bajoe 
Kao.  He  was  prominent  in  the  settlement  of 
Central  India  (1818—19),  and  was  appointed 
political  agent.  In  1821  he  returned  to 
England.  He  was  created  G.C.B.  In  1827 
he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Bombay. 


In  1830  he  zetumed  to  England;  and  ic 
1833  he  died.  Malcolm*s  FoUiieal  EUtvry  »r 
India  from  J784  ^  IStS  is  a  very  valuable 
work.  He  also  wrote  a  SkeieK  of  the  Sikht^  a 
Memoir  of  Central  India^  and  a  Life  of  Lon 
Clive, 

Kaje,  Indian  QfictrL 

Kaldon,  The  Battlb  op  (991 ) ,  was  fougb' 

between  the  English,   under  BnhtnoCh,  asJ 

the  Danes,  led  by  Guthmund,  and  Olaf  Tiygg 

vesson.    The  invaders  were  boldly  reaisted. 

but  proved  victorious,  and  Brithnoth  and  a 

large  number   of   the   English    felL     Thi» 

battle  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  grwhi 

song  which  was  wiittoi  in  oommemocatiun 

of  it. 

The  story  of  Mnldan  mar  "be  rend  ia  S««et'< 
iin^lo'tkuron  £«ad«r.  ▲'on*  tgmnalition  ts 
giyea  bj  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  OU  Jlit^Ucfc  Bm- 
tory. 

ICaligaailtSy  Trb.  A  phi«ae  nsed  l>j 
the  Parliament  to  describe  the  king's  evil 
advisers.  It  occnrs  frequently  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  '*  All  the  fault  is  laid  npoo  ill 
ministers,  who  are  there  called  a  nahiE:' 
nant  party  "  (May).  The  Commons  begac 
by  saying  that  for  the  last  twelve  montb 
they  have  labonred  to  reform  the  evils  whici 
afiOict  the  kin^om,  and  <'do  yet  find  «£ 
abounding  mahgnity  and  opposition  in  thcfe^ 
parties  and  factions,  who  have  been  the  caos^ 
of  those  evils."  l^e^  go  on  to  say  that  '^  tlf 
root  of  all  this  mischief  "  is  '*a  malignant  asi 
pernicious  design  of  subverting  the  funds- 
mental  laws  and  principles  of  govemiBtiis. 
upon  which  the  religion  and  jiutice  of  th]? 
kingdom  are  firmly  established.'*  Straffoi^ 
and  Laud  were  the  heads  of  this  ^*  mahgiiuiit 
party,"  who  were  '*  the  actors  and  promct*?^ 
of  all  our  misery.*'  This  party,  they  con- 
clude, still  exists,  hinders  the  work  of'rrfiv- 
mation,  and  sows  discord  between  king  vA 
Parliament,  and  between  Parliament  »»• 
people.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  after' 
wards  to  all  who  supported  the  king  agsia^ 
the  Parliament.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  licodoa 
Sir  Richard  Goumey,  says  Clarendon,  **^« 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of  the  msii^ 
nants,  which  was  the  term  they  imposed  u|«>r. 
aU  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  tbr 
people." 

Maj,  Ifonff  P«iiam«nl ;  Clarendoa,  S«Wt«« 

Malmeslrary,  William  of  (*.  t^- 
1196),  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  oar  inodis-^ 
chroniclers.  His  uneventful  life  was  mot  ir 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  he  v'-i^ 
librarian  and  precentor.  'His  most  importsaf 
historical  works  are.  The  Geeia  Jitfmm,  T^ 
Gesta  Pontifieum^  The  Life  of  8t,  Jhmetm. 
The  ffietory  of  Glaetonburf,  and  the  Kittru 
Novella,  The  Geeta  Regum  extends  from  tb^ 
year  449  to  1128.  **  Considering  the  aff  a 
which  he  Uved,"  says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  •'th' 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  materoi* 
are  surprisingly  numeroua.    •    •    .     Liti^" 
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ii«em8  to  have  escaped  him,  and  his  skill  and 
judgment  in  airsnging  them  have  so  kept 
ftc»  'with  his  industry,  that  more  information 
nkiing  to  mamiers  and  customs  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  gathered  from  him  than  from  all  those 
who  preceded  him."  The  Hittoria  Nowlla 
extends  from  the  year  1126  to  1142,  where  it 
ends  abruptly. 

An  edition  of  the  But,  lfo««Ua  and  Quia 
Kttum  wu  pttbliahed  bjr  the  Eag.  Hist  6oo., 
aad  there  iia  tnoBlation  in  Bohiui  ^nttqtiarian 
lAntg,  The  <i«sta  FmAificmn  has  bean  pnb- 
liibed  ia  theBoUs  a«xi«s. 

Xalowxiy  Thx  Bisob  op  (April  16, 
IS  15),  oocurred  during  the  Goorkha  War. 
After  an  extremely  arduous  service  amid  the 
hills  of  the  Upper  Sutlej,  General  Ochterlony 
noceeded  in  confining  Umur  Singh,  the 
Goorkha  general,  to  the  fort  of  Salown, 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  ridge,  with 
K  steep  declivity  of  2,000  feet  on  two  sides. 
On  April  16  a  sally  was  made  upon  the 
British  works  by  the  whole  Goorkha  force, 
which,  however,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  500  men.  The  occupation  of 
^hnorah  (April  27)  isolated  the  Goorkha  force 
u  Malown,  and,  as  Umur  Singh  refused  to 
"ome  to  terms,  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
inserted  to  the  Engtish.  He  himself  retired 
nto  the  fort,  with  about  200  men,  who  still 
lung  to  him.  But  when  the  English  batteries 
vere  about  to  open,  he  felt  unwilling  to 
Bcrifice  in  a  forlorn  conflict  the  lives  of  the 
^Te  men  who  had  generously  adhered  to 
lim  to  Uie  last,  and  acceptea  the  terms 
•ffered  to  him,  thus  ceding  the  whole  of  the 
oaqoests  which  the  Nepaulese  had  made 
rest  of  the  Kalee.  (^meral  Ochterlony 
Uowed  him  to  march  out  with  his  arms  and 
ccoutrements,  his  colours,  two  guns,  and  all 
is  personal  property,  "in  consideration  of 
tie  skill,  bravery,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
ad  defended  the  country  committed  to  his 
harge."    [Goo&xha  War.] 

Xalplaquet,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Sept.  11, 

709),  was  fought  during  the  War   of  the 

panish  Succession,  between  the  English  and 

le  troops  of  the  Empire,  under  the  Duke  of 

(iirlborough  and  FVince  Eugene,  and  the 

'rench,  under  Marshal  Villars.    The  battle 

3s  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested 

I  the  whole  war.    The  French  fought  with  a 

^'termination  such  as  they  had  not  shown  in 

le  earlier    battles  of  the  war,    and    their 

S8penite    resistanoe    made    the    battle    a 

aoghter.    Twelve  thousand  of  the  French 

eiv)  skin,  but  the  loss  of  the  aUies  was  even 

t^ter,  and  has  been   put   at   double  the 

umber.     The  object  of  Marlborough  and 

Qgene  was  gained,  however,  and  the  strong 

*WQ  of  Mens  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Xiurtm,  HiMtnin  cU  Franot ;  Goxe,  MarJhcinujh; 
^orlhcTough  DmjmUcMi;  Stanhope,  Btign  a^ 
Qii/m  Ann». 

Xals&eohtaiiv  "King  of  Moray,"  was 
>e  son  of  Lnlach.     In  1077   he   rebelled 
BitT^23 


against,  and  was  defeated  by,  Malcolm  Can- 
mora  He  died  in  1085,  having  obtained  a 
partial  independence. 

Iff^Hrfti  an.  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  has  been  well  known  in  history  ever  since 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  1070  the 
Arabs,  who  had  held  the  island  since  870, 
were  driven  out  by  the  Korman  lords  of 
Sicily,  1090.  Benceforth  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  until  1530, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  by  Charles  V.,  who  had  inherited  it 
in  1616  together  with  the  crown  of  Aragon; 
in  1566  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
but  was  successfully  defended,  and  in  spite  of 
subsequent  attacks  by  various  nations,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Hospitallers  until 
1798,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  The 
Maltese,  however,  speedily  revolted  against 
their  new  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  French  out  while  the  island  was  blockaded 
from  1798  to  1800  by  a  combined  fleet  of 
Portuguese,  Sicilian,  and  English  vessels. 
The  Maltese  were  also  assisted  on  land  by 
English  troops,  and  in  September,  1800,  the 
French,  who  were  commanded  by  General 
Vaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Pigot.  By  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802)  it  was  proposed  that  Malta  should  be 
restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  this 
was  never  done,  and  in  1814  the  island  was 
finally  annexed  to  England  b}*  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Maltese. 
The  island  is  now  most  important  as  an 
arsenal  and  dockyard,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  whilst  its 
value  as  a  military  station  is  great.  The 
capital  of  Malta  is  l!la  Yaletta,  founded  (1666) 
by  La  Yalette,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Anights  of  St.  John.  The  government  of  the 
island  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  also  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  council  of  eighteen 
members,  ten  of  whom  are  ofBcial  and  eight 
elected.  The  government  of  Malta  also  in- 
cludes the  neighbouring  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Comino. 

MarUn,  CdUmiet. 

Malthns,  Thomas  (b.  1766,  d.  1834), 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  orders.  In 
1804  he  was  appointela  professor  of  history  at 
Haileybury  College.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  including  the  famous 
Dreatise  on  Population  (1798),  an  Inquiry  into 
iJu  Nature  and  IVogresB  of  Bent  (1815),  and 
FrineipleM  of  Political  Economy  (1820).  The 
leading  principle  which  Malthus  lays  down  in 
his  economical  writings  is  that  of  the  misery 
caused  by  over- population,  and  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  population  everywhere  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
he  argues  that  unless  the  population  is  kept 
down,  the  time  must  at  length  come  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  find  food 
for  it.    His  theories  are  not  accepted  com- 
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pletoly  by  modem  eoonomiBts ;  but  their  effects 
on  the  economical  speculation  and  the  poli- 
tical thought  of  the  present  oentury  have 
been  unequalled. 

Maltote,  or  Xalatoltay  meaning 
literally  *'  an  evil  tax/'  was  the  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  unjust  tax  upon  wool 
levied  by  Edward  I.,  and  other  kings.  It 
was  abolished  by  art.  vii.  of  the  Conjirmatio 
Cartarum  of  Edward  I. 

KuL.  Thb  Islb  of  (Mona),  was  in  early 
times  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  population  of  the 
Gbidelic  stock.  According  to  Bede,  it  was 
included  in  the  Empire  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria.  .  Subsequently,  it  was  settled  by 
Norse  pirates,  and  its  political  institutions  have 
since  been  mainly  of  the  Norse  type,  the  bulk 
it  the  population  and  the  language  remaining 
Celtic.  On  its  conversion  to  Christianity  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishopric  called  the  Bishopric 
of  Sodor  (i.e.,  the  Southern  Isles,  Sudreyjar) 
and  Man,  which  first  depended  on  Trondhjem, 
but  ultimately  on  York.  In  1264  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  acquired  the  Southern  Isles 
by  purchase  from  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  in 
1275  finally  subdued  the  Manx  men.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  island  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  in  1290  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  to  John  Baliol.  In  1307  Piers 
Gaveston  was  made  lord  of  the  island  by 
Edward  II.,  though  he  did  not  retain  his 
territory  for  long.  Man  now  passed  succes- 
sively through  the  hands  of  the  Montagues, 
Scropes,  and  Percys  until  it  was  given  in 
1406  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  became  Lord 
or  Kin^  of  Man ;  the  island  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Stanley  family  (Earls  of 
X)erby]  until  1735,  when  it  beoune  the 
property  of  the  Dukes  of  Athole ;  it  was  partly 
sold  to  the  crown  in  1765,  and  entirely 
given  up  by  its  cjwner  in  1829.  In  1651 
Castle  Rushen,  at  Castletown  the  capital,  was 
bravely  defended  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
mouille.  Countess  of  Derby,  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  was  only  sur- 
rendered at  last  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  Christian.  The  island  was 
given  back  to  the  Stanleys  at  the  Restoration. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  notorious  as 
the  resort  of  smugglers.  The  government  of 
the  island  is  independent,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  the  Tynwald,  which 
is  oomposea  of  two  houses  —  namely,  the 
Upper  House,  or  Council,  consisting  of  cer- 
tain officials  (usually  ten  in  number^,  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  which  consists  oi  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  islanders.  There  are 
two  deemsters,  or  judges,  who  tiy  civil  and 
criminal  cases  ;  there  are  courts  of  exchequer 
and  chancery  besides  common  law  courts. 

Munoh,    Cfcron«c<m  B«0um  Jfannui;   Soohe- 
verol,  HmI.  of  Man. 

KancliaBter  was  a  small  Roman  settle- 
ment, first  occupied  in  a.d.  79.  It  was  re- 
duced by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in  620,  and 


seems  to  have  been  occasionally  ooe  of  tb? 
residences  of  the  Northumbrisn  pcisoes 
One  of  Edward  the  Eldes's  f oitxvaNi  wu 
built  here  in  923.  It  was  mads  a  market  ten 
in  1301,  and  was  an  impoitant  weeX  of  th» 
woollen  manufacture  early  in  the  fourteeotli 
oentury.  In  the  CSvil  "^ar  of  the  rnm- 
teenth  oentury  Manchester  dedarod  for  tfe 
Parliament.  It  was  nnsucoessf ollj  boi^ 
by  Lord  Strange,  September,  1642,  and  ociih 
pied  by  Fairfax,  January,  1643.  In  the  T^ 
beUion  of  1746  it  was  occupied  for  a  fevd&vi 
by  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Duris;  tbe 
.^onerican  War  the  citisens  of  Manchat^ 
(where  by  this  time  a  cotton  numo&cturevai 
nourishing)  were  very  hostile  to  the  oolooirA 
and  equipped  a  regmient  to  lerre  agaii^*^ 
them.  Serious  riots  against  the  iotrodiu^.a 
of  machinery  took  place  October  9, 1779.  !> 
March,  1817,  a  meeting  of  the  ''BUc- 
keteer  **  rioters  took  place,  and  prepantis.' 
were  made  for  a  march  on  Londoo.  In  \^'^l 
(August  16)  occurred  the  so-called  "  Feteriuo' 
Massacre,  when  a  large  meeting  of  refonnn 
was  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry.  Vbai^e^ 
was  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  by  V» 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  two  memben,  u^ 
received  a  third  member  in  1869.  In  IM* 
Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  lnsho(fr%; 
the  collegiate  church  built  in  1422  being  chl- 
stituted  Uie  cathedraL 

Xaaoliester,   Edward  HovTior,  ^^ 
Eabl  of  (b.   1602,  d,   1671),  eldeit  m « 
Henry,  first  earl,  educated  at  Sidney  Sosft^ 
College,    Cambridge,     aocompanied   FHs''^ 
Charles  to  Spain,  represented  Hanticg^^ 
shire  in  the  mst  two  Parliaments  of  Cbrl-^ 
II.,  and  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  B«« 
in  May,  1626,  as  Baron  Montairit  ^  ^^; 
bolton.      He  succeeded  his  fatiier  u  ^ 
of  Manchester,  Nov.  7,  1642.    In  IMO  \M 
Kimbolton  was  one  ol  the  peers  vbo  in;v^ 
Charles  to  call  a  Parliament ;  he  al9oactf^i'| 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  vitb'>^ 
Scots,  and  his  name  was  amongst  tho«  ^ 
by  Lord  SaviUe  in  the  forged  invitati«»> 
Scots.   In  the  Long  Parliament  he  w**"^. 
the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Hon*  « 
Lords,  and  his  importance  was  ahovn  bv  -> 
being  the  only  peer   joined  with  the  tr 
members  impeiiched  by  the  king.   ^^^ 
a  Vegiment  and  fought  under  Eaaex  at  £<i^ 
hiU.     In  Aug.,   1643,   Manchester  ««  ^ 
pointed    Serjeant-major-general  o^  ^  ^ 
associated    counties,   in  which  capaatt  ^J 
reconquered  Lincolnshire,  and  took  ptf)^ 
the  battle   of    Marston  Moor.    His  f^^ 
dinate,  Cromwell,  to  whom  most  of  thei*^' 
oesses  were  due,  blamed  him  for  the  slo*^ 
of  his  movements  after  that  battle, ^^'f* 
little  use  he  made  of  the  victory.   K*^'*^ 
ter,  with  the  army  of  the  Aasociati*.^ 
summoned  south  to  oppose  the  king  «^'^ 
victory  over  Essex,  in  Com  wall    B*  ' 
showed  at  the  second  Uttle  of  Newbeiv.  c^ 
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alter  it,  the  aune  bedtatioii  to  make  lue  of  a 
nioeea,  or  an  opportunity.  Cromwell  ac- 
cused him  to  the  tionse  of  Commona,  and  a 
lively  quarrel  took  place.  A  committee  of 
the  Commons  was  appointed  which  heard 
vitneaBeS)  and  collected  eridence  against  the 
earl;  but  the  charge  was  drop^d  when 
Manchester  had  been  removed  from  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  The  earl 
remained,  however,  one  of  the  Detby  Honse 
Committee,  and  beoune  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal.  He  also  became  Cluuicellor  of  the 
UniTersity  of  Cambridge^  and  conducted  the 
visitation  and  reform  of  that  university. 
Manchester  resisted  the  trial  of  the  king  and 
the  foandation  of  the  Commonwealth,  re- 
fuaed  to  sit  in  Cromwell*s  House  of  Lords, 
and  helped  to  bring  about  the  Bestoration. 
Charles  II.  appoints  him  Lord  Chamberlain 
in  order  to  prove  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Presbyterians. 

MameKeaUr^t  QnMrda  wlh  CrcmwM  (Camden 
Society} ;  Csmdm  Jrueeilany.  vol.  viii. ;  CUreu- 
doD,  Hiti.  tftk9  BAtllwm  and  IV«. 

[C.  H.  F.] 


\  Chablis  Montagu,  Earl 
and  DuKB  of  (d.  1722),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  earldom  in  1682.  At  the  fievolution 
he  joined  the  northern  rising  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  accompanied  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Ireland.  In  1696  he  was  sent  as 
unbassador  to  Venice.  In  the  following  year 
Manchester  wect  as  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he 
shortly  was  informed  that  Louis  had  accepted 
the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson.  He  sent 
news  to  William  of  the  proclamation  of  James 
QI.  as  King  of  England,  and  was  at  once  re> 
^Ucd.  His  correspondence  at  the  time  reveals 
fe(?ling8  of  despondency.  He  became  Secretary 
>f  State,  but  on  the  accession  of  Anne  was 
iismissed  from  office.  In  1707  he  was  sent  as 
LHilttaaador  to  Venice,  but  was  instructed  to 
^op  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  tr}'  and  dissuade 
be  Emperor  from  sending  troops  to  Naples. 
hi  the  death  of  Anne,  Manchester  declared 
*iT  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  was  created 
)uke  of  Manchester  in  1719. 

Xaadevilla,  William  dk  {d.  1189), 
^^rl  of  Essex  and  Albemarle,  was  one  of  the 
ommanders  in  Henry  II. 's  French  wars,  and 
f^  frequently  employed  by  that  king  on  di- 
plomatic business.  On  Richard's  accession 
land^ville  was  appointed  Justiciar  and  regent 
f  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  absence  on  the 
Vu^ade  conjointly  with  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  but 
f  hf-ld  this  office  only  two  months,  when  he 
iiddenly  died. 

ICaadubrtttiiis  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of 
He  Trinobantes,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
^aaeivellaunus.  On  Cseear's  sesond  invasion 
Undabratius  joined  the  Romans,  and  assisted 
lern  against  Oissivellannus  as  a  rewud  for 
u  help.    CfBsar  restored  him  to  his  chief- 


tainship, and   compelled    CassiveUaunus    to 
promise  not  to  make  war  upon  him. 

ICangalore,  Tbbaty  op  (Hay  11, 
1784),  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Tippoo.  It  was  based  on  a  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests,  but  no  compensation  was  obtained 
for  the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  Tippoo.  Tippoo  was  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut,  which 
he  had  conquered  from  the  Nizam.  The  king- 
dom of  Travancore  was  declared  to  be  under 
Kngliah  protection. 


I,  Lord  John  James  Robskt 
(6.  1818),  was  the  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Vuke  of  Rutland.  In  1841  he  was  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  elected  in  the  Consei'vative  interest 
for  Newark.  In  1852  he  accepted  the  post  of 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  under  Lord 
Derby,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor. 
In  1858 — 59  he  held  the  same  office  during 
Lord  Derby's  second  administration ;  and  for 
a  third  time,  under  Lord  Derby,  in  1866 — 67, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power  (1874)  Lord  John 
Maimers  was  appointed  Postmaster-General, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 


(or,  Db  Mannat),  Sib  Waltbb 
{d,  1372),  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  came 
over  to  inland  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Philippa.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
theFronch  wars  of  Edward  III.*s  reign,  and 
in  1342  relieved  the  Countess  of  Montfort, 
who  was  besieged  in  Hennelion.  In  1344  he 
commanded  in  Gascon^  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  In  1347,  despite  a  safe-conduct  he 
had  obtained,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  King  Philip  would  have  put  him 
to  death  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  He  served  in  France 
again  in  1360  and  1369,  and  founded  the 
Charterhouse  in  London  shortly  before  his 
death. 


"Manor'*  was  the  Norman 
name  for  the  Saxon  township :  '*  Villas  quas  a 
manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocamus,'*  Ordericus 
Vitcdis  quaintly  says.  But  it  differed  from  the 
township,  as  ordinarily  regarded,  in  that,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Sir  tl.  Maine,  it  was  not  a 
group  of  households  democratically  organised 
and  governed,  but  a  group  of  tenants  auto- 
cratiodly  organised  and  governed.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  this  change  had  largely 
taken  place  before  the  Norman  invasion  ;  the 
Conquest  did  little  more  than  organise  and 
extend  a  system  which  had  already  ffrown 
up,  and  g^ve  it  a  new  name.  Many 
causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood, 
brought  many  originally  free  townships  into 
a  condition  of  dependence.  Every  freeman 
had  to  find  someone  who  would  act  as  a  per- 
manent surety  for  him,  or  borh,  and  be 
answerable  for  his  appearance  in  courts  of 
law;  and  such  a  borh  would  naturally  be 
found  in  the  most  important  men  of   the 
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village.  The  burden  of  military  service,  aloo, 
caused  men  to  eommmd  themselveB  to  others. 
As  this  protection  would  only  be  given  in  re- 
turn for  services  of  some  kind,  there  was  "  a 
constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the 
WHxr  landowner  and  the  mere  cultivator  of  his 
lord's  land  "  (Stubbs) .  The  state  of  thinn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  illus- 
trated by  the  RectUudinea  Singularum  Peno* 
ftarum.  This  begins  with  two  general  sections 
as  to  the  duties  of  thegos  and  geneatt.  While 
the  thogn  is  subject  to  the  irinoda  nseeuitat, 
the  geneat  is  not  only  to  pay  ffofol  or  rent, 
but  to  "  ride  and  carry  and  lead  loads,  work 
and  support  his  lord,  reap  and  mow,  cut  the 
hedge  and  keep  it  up  ...  .  and  go  errands 
far  and  near  wherever  he  is  directed."  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  two  classes  of 
geneats,  the  cottiers  and  the  ff$burt.  The 
service  of  the  latter  is  fixed  at  two  days  a 
week,  with  some  slight  additions,  and  he  holds 
a  ffardUmd  {virgate  in  the  twelfth  century 
Latin  translation).  His  position  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  villein  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  Boon  after  the  Conquest  the  whole 
country  is  found  to  be  divided  into  "  manors,** 
which  are  regarded  as  the  units  of  the  feudiil 
organisation  of  society.  For  the  first  two 
centuries  the  evidence  as  to  village  life  is  scanty 
and  of  doubtful  import,  but  for  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  there  are  abundant 
souroes  of  information.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward  I. — a  sur- 
vey of  five  midland  counties  in  1279,  Fleta 
{eirea  Ed.  I.)*  and  the  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Winslow  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  may  be  thus 
summarised: — A  manor  was  divided  into 
d»m§me  land  and  land  in  villenage.  The 
former  included  the  home-farm  of  the  lord, 
and  portions  held  by  *'free  tenants**  either 
by  socage  or  by  military  service.  The  land 
in  villenage  was  occupied  by  persons  of  two 
classes  (as  in  the  Reel iludine$).  Two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  soil  were  usually  held  in  virgaUs 
or  half-virgates,  by  a  virgate  (=  Northum- 
brian hutband-tatid)  being  understood  a  house 
and  messuage  in  the  village  and  some  thirty 
acres  of  arable  land,  held  in  acre  or  half-aci'e 
pieces  scattered  over  the  three  common  fields 
and  cultivated  according  to  a  common  plan ; 
to  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  a  share  in 
the  pasture.  Inferior  to  these  pirgarii  or 
gardlinga  were  the  cottiers  who  tilled  only 
some  five  to  ten  acres.  The  services  rendered 
by  both  classes  may  be  divided  into  week  work 
(ploughing,  reaping,  &c.,  usually  for  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  or  at  fixed  times),  pre- 
eariae  or  boon  dayt  (special  services),  and  fixed 
payments  in  money  or  kind.  Oxen  and 
ploughs  for  labour  on  the  lord's  demesne  were 
provided  sometimes  by  the  villeins  alone, 
sometimes  by  villeins  and  lords  jointly  ;  the 
cottiers,  however,  having  neither,  took  no 
part  in  the  work  of  ploughing.    These  ser- 


vioes  were  often  oommuted  for  money  pay- 
ments, though  local  usage  varied  coDodenblT 
For  instance,  in  Bedfordshire  and  Bncking- 
hamshire,  under  Edward  L,  oommutntioa  \u 
general,  while  in  Huntingdonshire  tnd  Ui- 
lordshire  it  seems  to  have  been  the  exoeptaa. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  viUeint  vtn 
also  subject  to  such  servile  **incideats''  d 
their  tenure  as  the  marriage-fine  and  tb 
like,  llie  chief  officials  of  Sie  manor  men 
the  seneschal  or  stewaixl  who  represented  ^ 
lord,  sometimes  over  several  manoii,  be^i 
the  courts  and  arranged  the  ploughing;  tk 
prsBpositus  or  reeve,  representing  and  eleey 
by  the  villeins,  and  responsible  for  the  p7> 
f ormance  of  the  due  serWces ;  and  the  kiLd 
or  farm  manager.  In  all  manors  weie  tn 
courts,  confused  somewhat  in  practioe  thon|i 
separate  in  legal  theory :  the  court  ber^  ns 
presenting  the  old  mark  moot  or  asaemUf  <*< 
the  villagers,  to  make  by-laws  fortheculuu- 
tion  of  the  common  fields;  and  the  a«rt 
etutomary^  for  business  arising  out  of  t^ 
villein  t^ure.  Many  manors  had  alao  a 
coMTt  leet  or  criminsi  jurisdiction,  U.,  u 
exemption  from  the  hunored  courts  by  gnfl^ 
of  aae  and  toOf  and  to  this  was  often  i^^-^ 
view  of  frankpledge,  which  freed  the  teoffi-^ 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  at  the  OreiltT 
Court  of  the  Hundred,  or  SherifTs  Toon 
Such  was  the  medissval  constitution  of  t^« 
liTanor,  and  such  through  tiie  cbangei  ^ 
English  political  history  is  what  it  h»  fas» 
remained  to  a  large  extent  in  theory :  thoof^ 
the  functions  of  the  manorial  couta  ul 
officers  have  altogether  lost  their  unpoitat^- 

The  chief  oriidnal  authorities  himA^  'J*^ 
mentioned  above  are  Donuvdey,  the  Uhm  >y 
of  Peterboroogh,  TU  BMm%  Book,  tbe  V«- 
minster.  Kelao.  Woroeetcr  and  61o«f 
Car(ttlaH«i,  the  JkmmAa^  t^S.  Puel'i.i^'^ 
Herbert.  Bofc«  vf  Swreeytn*  (1W>;  9?J* 
C<m^.  Hid.,  ch.  vtt.;  8«ebohm.  ^^,J^* 
Commwiitu:  Maine,  ViUag* Commmitm^i^^ 
and  Canningham.  Qrowtk  9f  S»jiiiik  Imiodrf 

[w.  J.  i-: 

XanafielcU  Willtax  MuxaAT,  t^*^  ^ 
{b.  1706,  rf.l793),  waa  the  fourth  sonoflh^J^ 
Earl  of  Stormont,  and  was  bom  tt  i^» 
near  Perth.  He  was  educated  at  Wertmia*  • 
and  Oxford,  and  was  i^led  to  the  bar  ' 
1730.  In  1740  he  waa  made  a  kor 
counsel,  and  two  years  later  SoIitit>^ 
General,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  >' 
Boroughbrid^.  In  the  following  yw' 
increased  hSi  reputation  by  his  ^^^ 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  acain*^  ^' 
proceedings  taken  in  Parliament  ^^^/^'V' 
cnce  to  the  Portoons  mob.  In  Ij^*  \' 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attoraey-t^»<^, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  L«d  U> 
Justice  of  EuRland,  with  the  tiUe  of  w--^- 
Mansfield.  In  his  new  position  he  »*''•' 
proceeded  to  reform  the  slow  and  tei^ 
practice  of  the  court.  In  I  #67  hf  ^ 
induced  to  accept  the  oflfice  of  ^^5**^ 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  held  tor  t*-: 
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thiM  moQtIu,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
for  the  second  time  offered  the  Great  Seal 
and  again  refused  to  take  it.    Unfortunately, 
Urd  Mansfield  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  80  awtnined  the  character  of  a  political 
judge,  nor  was  the    popular    suspicion  re- 
asrared  by  his  growing  coldness  to  Chatham 
on  the  death  of  George  II.  and  the  rise 
of  Lord  Bute.     On  the  question  of  general 
varrants,   though    stiU    a   member    of    the 
cabinet,    he    supported    Pratt*8     judgment 
and  affiimed  their  illegality.     On  the  &11  of 
the  Grenville  ministiy,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
tired  from  the  cabinet,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  encoontered  Lord  Camden  in  the  House 
of  Lords.      On  the  subject  of  America  the 
two  great  judges  were  opposed.  Lord  Mans- 
field holding  Uie  absolute  dominion  of  Eng- 
land OTIS'  the  colonies.      When  Chatham  re- 
ngned  in  1768,  the  Bake  of  Grafton  called  in 
the  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield;  but  when  it 
hcimme  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Cdmden,  he  again  refused  the  Great  Seal. 
On  Yorkers  death  the  seal  was  put  into  com- 
miarion,  and  Lord  Mansfield  virtually  acted  as 
Urd  Chancellor.    On  Lord  North^s  accession 
to  power  began  a  series  of  encounters    be- 
tween Mansfield  and  Chatham  on  the  subject 
of  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex ;  the  cause 
of  the  former  was  thoroughly  bad,  and  he 
♦«ne  bat  feebly  out  of  the  fray.     Nor  did 
the  Chief  Justice  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
chaTges  to  the  jury  on  the  law  of  lib«»l,  which 
90  often  occupied  the  courts  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecution  of  Woodfall  and  other 
printerB;  charges  which  exposed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  Junius.    In  October,  1776,  he  was 
ntised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earL    Dtiring  the 
later  years  of  his  career  he  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions,  and  took  but  little  part  in  politics. 
In  17M  "the  increasing  infirmities  of  Lord 
Mansfield   induced   him  to  retire  from  his 
office,  after   baring    presided    with    distin- 
iniiahed  lustre  as  head  of  the  common  law 
for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years."    After  this 
he  lived  almost  entirely  in  retirement,  taking 
little  or  no  part  in  politics,  until  his  death,  in 
Marvh,  1793,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
nine.    His  reputation  has  been  established 
k-yond  all  dispute ;  and  he  lives  for  posterity 
I*  the  greatest  common  law  judge  of  modem 
imes,  and  as  the  founder  of  our  commercial  law. 

Oampl)*!!,  lAvm  of  eA«  CMgf  Juttieet ;  Macau- 
Uj,  JhMyt  mi  Ckaihnm;  Stanhope,  Hi&t,  t*f 
Sngiamd;  Ckatham  Corrmnondtnc* ;  Maaney, 
Hitt.  o/  Bng. ;  TrevFlyan,  Jsorly  Tenn  o/  Fox ; 

LordWaldegraTe,  i/«m^rf.  

[W.  R.  8.] 


The  rise  and  progress 
>f  nnanufactur^  in  England  may  be  said  to  be, 
iter  the  pob'tical  development  of  English 
Hftitntions,  the  most  striking  fact  in  the 
iiFtory  of  modem  dyilisatton.  It  will  be 
aite  obvious  that  no  community  can  spare 
ibour  for  any  other  process  than  that  of 


supplying  food,  and  other  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  as  long  as  all  the  labour  of  those  who 
constitute  the  community  is  needed  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  necessaries.  In  utterly 
inhospitable  climates,  and  among  peoples  who 
have  emerged  from  barbarism,  there  is  no 
room  for  that  division  of  employments  which 
enables  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  call- 
ings destined  to  supply  the  products  which 
can  be  exchanged  regularly  for  food  and 
similar  necessaries.  Even  after  agriculture 
is  practised,  and  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man can  supply  him  with  more  food  than  is 
needful  for  his  own  wants  and  the  wants  of 
his  family,  manufactures  proper,  as  opposed 
to  domestic  industry,  grow  very  idowly.  The 
husbandman's  labour  is  fruitful,  but  is  exposed 
to  risks,  and  it  is  found  that  in  the  early  history 
of  communities  the  reality  orpretence  of  defend- 
ing him  in  his  calling  is  the  first  division  of 
employments  which  is  developed,  and  forms  the 
excuse  for  the  first  charge  which  is  put  on  his 
resources.  The  history  of  modem  Europe,  as 
illustrated  by  ita  most  ancient  documents,  is 
quite  conclusive  on  this  subject.  The  change 
of  government,  the  establishment  of  a  reci- 
procal obligation  between  superior  and  in- 
ferior, which  is  the  essence  of  that  which  we 
know  as  the  feudal  system,  was  affirmed  and 
justified  on  the  plea  that  the  king's  peace 
and  the  lord's  protection  were  a  real  boon  to 
the  husbandman,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
paid  for. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before 
the  English  manufactures  had  developed, 
Venice,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  those  of  the 
Low  Countries  had  become  important  seats  of 
industry.  In  the  history  of  manufactures,  it 
is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  supply  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, other  than  food,  precedes  the  local  de- 
velopment of  manufacture  from  other  products. 
The  English  people  supplied  wool  for  the 
Flemish  manufacturers  long  before  they  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Flemings  in  woollen 
goods,  just  as  the  Australian  English  do  now. 

Manufacturing  countries  have  always  deve- 
loped at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence 
free  institutions,  and  impatience  at  despotism, 
whether  it  was  over  action  or  over  thought. 
This  has  been  seen  in  all  European  experience. 
Resistance  to  arbitrary  authority  was  deve- 
loped with  more  or  less  energy  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  southern  France,  of  Italy, 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  those  paits  of 
England  which  were  especially  the  cradle  of 
manufacturing  industry.  These  districts  also 
are  characterised  by  opposition  to  Papal 
authority,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
which  the  hierarchy  of  the  ago  called  hereti- 
cal. The  struggle  of  the  Flemish  Nether* 
lands  with  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  their  descendants,  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  continued  for 
centuries.  The  States  were  at  last  subdued, 
and  their  manu&ctures  were  mined   when 
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they  became  obedient.  The  lame  facts  apply 
to  the  free  citie«  of  the  (Jermaii  Empire,  to 
those  of  Italy,  northern  Spain,  and  other 
regions.  Pohtioal  freedom  and  religious 
li&rty  are  conditions  almost  absolutd  of 
manufacturing  energy  and  success. 

The  opportunity  for  early  manufacture  is 
aided  or  even  caused  by  advantages  of  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  natund  products.  In  past 
times  the  first  two  were  all-miportant.  Manu- 
fiicture  implies  trade,  and  neither  could  be 
conveniently  carried  on  in  countries  where 
harbours  are  periodically  blocked  with  ice,  or 
were  remote  from  other  centres  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  great  marts  of  early  Europe,  and  by 
implication  the  chief  manu&icturing  centres, 
were  situated  on  the  routes  of  ancient  com- 
meroe.  The  cities  of  Italy  received  the  eastern 
produce  of  the  world,  and  conveyed  them 
across  the  Alps  and  down  the  Rhine,  all  the 
localities  on  the  route  becoming  rich  by  trade, 
and  the  exchange  of  their  own  products.  When 
the  roads  through  Centrsl  Asia  were  blocked 
by  Turkish  hordes,  and  when,  finally,  the  last 
remaining  route  was  blocked  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Italy  was  impoverished,  and  the 
(German  cities  with  them.  Amsterdam  and 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  became  opulent 
partly  because  they  were  on  the  highway 
of  the  Rhine,  partly  because  they  absorbed 
and  distributed  the  produce  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic.  But  some  of  the  advantages 
of  climate  were  not  yet  discovered,  or  had  not 
yet  become  important.  In  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  a  moist  and  equable  climate 
has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  value ; 
but  in  tbose  days  it  was  of  little  importance, 
for  the  texture  of  the  product  was  coarse,  and 
its  quality  was  low.  Similarly,  as  all  weaving 
was  done  by  hand,  and  in  rude  looms,  the 
presence  of  such  materials  as  would  save 
human  labour  by  medianical  appliances  was 
undiscovered,  and  its  absence  was  therefore 
not  appreciated. 

Five  centuries  ago  England  was,  in  con- 
trast with  other  European  nations,  opulent,  on 
the  way  to  free  institutions,  and  on  the  whole 
possessed  of  an  effective  and  vigorous  police 
over  ofifenders  against  the  king*s  peace.  It 
had  a  considerable  export  trade  in  wool,  by 
whi(^  the  Flemish  weavers,  as  yet  under  the 
mild  rule  of  their  native  counts,  grew  rich. 
Inferior  to  this  trade,  but  still  important,  was 
that  in  hides,  which  were  also  exported  to  the 
Flemish  tanneries.  But  domestic  manufac- 
tures were  few,  and  these  were  nearly  all 
centred  in  the  eastern  counties,  particularly 
in  Norfolk.  For  fine  h'nens  and  the  better 
kinds  of  cloth,  England  depended  on  the  Low 
Countries.  Notwithstanding  her  enormous 
deposits  of  iron,  she  relied  for  the  better  kinds 
on  the  Baltic  trade,  especially  on  that  from 
Scandinavia.  She  manufactured  a  little  glass, 
but  most  of  what  was  needed  for  chiuches 
and  castles  came  from  Normandy.    The  use 


of  coal  for  smelting  puziKwes  was  unknowxi. 
It  was  merely  employed  for  dooieitu:  use  in 
London  and  a  few  porta  on  the  esvtem  and 
southern  coasts.  For  salt,  a  most  impartaiU 
article  in  medisBval  economy,  England  relied 
almost  entirely  on  the  south-west  of  Fnuiioe, 
where  indeed  the  English  king  had  long  ruled 
over  a  wide  and  opulent  dirtrict.  The  fev 
articles  of  luxury  which  were  puichaaad  by 
the  king,  his  nobles,  and  the  great  ecclesiastks 
came  from  Italy,  such  as  silk  goods  and  the 
best  kinds  of  armour.  Evan  the  better  breeoi 
of  horses  were  imported  into  Fjigland,  aod  sll 
these  articles  were  pud  for,  in  the  main,  hy 
wool,  in  which  England  had  a  monopoly  A 
the  most  characterisilac  kind. 

Gradually,  and  particularly  during  the 
prosperous  period  (^  the  first  half  of  tha 
fifteenth  century,  the  cloth  xnannfactun 
which  had  been  greatly  improTed  by  the 
frequent  immigration  of  Flemings  into  easton 
England,  spread  southwards  and  westwsjnis. 
The  reason  for  this  migration  was  undonbtedly 
the  discovery  that  a  finer  and  stn>nger  3rsiii 
can  be  twisted  in  a  damp  rJimate^  No«« 
Norfolk,  the  original  home  of  tiie  wooUea 
manufacture,  is  the  driest  county  in  England, 
and  Devonshire,  to  which  the  mannfsctiue 
gradually  spread,  is  one  of  the  wettaat.  Hfn 
it  remained  till  the  discovery  of  steam  power, 
when  it  naturally  went  to  the  diatrict  mhen 
ooal  is  cheap  and  the  oHmate  is  moiat.  Thii 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  Lancashsrs 
and  Yorkshire,  where  the  industry  filially 
settled.  The  same  causes  led  to  tha  devdop- 
ment  of  the  linen  and,  lastly,  the  oottoa 
industry  in  England.  But  the  climate  m  ]k4 
equally  favourable  to  silk  weaving  szid 
dyeing,  for  which  a  dear  sky  and  bright  sm 
are  special  requisites.  The  growth  of  ttmr 
mann&ctures  was  materially  aided  by  ih» 
wars  of  religion,  as  a  consequence  of  whidi 
numerous  exiles,  from  the  Reformation  to  tlv 
Revolution,  migrated  to  England,  bringia^ 
with  them  the  appliances  and  the  akill  with 
which  they  had  so  long  been  fiunilisr,  of 
which  persecution  oould  not  depriTe  thns. 
But  for  a  very  long  period,  English  nana- 
factures  could  ill  bear  the  compeiitioQ  of 
foreign  manujbicture,  and  while  tne  PorhA- 
ment  and  government  exerciaed  a  vcgr 
vigorous  police  over  the  quality  of  the  articl^ 
px^uced,  they  were  importuned  oonatanthr 
tor  protection  to  £np;lish  industry,  a  daxn  t" 
which  they  gave  httle  heed,  till  after  ih^ 
Revolution  the  administration  of  aiSuzs  passd 
from  the  king  and  his  agents  to  a  FariiaiMat 
of  landowners  and  traders,  and  an  adminisbv 
tion  dependent  on  their  good- will. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  obiAfty  eaitM 
on  in  Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  tbt 
Sheffield  dismct,  Uie  produce  of  the  fbmar 
being  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  latter,  sad 
both  being  greatly  so  to  that  of  Spain  a»l 
Sweden.  Theart  of  producing  oast-traa  froa 
pit-coal  is  commonly  said  to  have  besa  • 
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duooTttj  °^  ^  middle  of  the  se^enteeiith 
ceotnry.  Thu  is  an  error,  for  it  was  known 
a  oentory  More ;  many  of  Blizabeth's  pieces 
of  ordnaooe  having  been  made  from  casU 
irouL  Bui  am^^lting  with  pit  coal  was  not 
extenBTely  practised  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that 
Dodlej,  who  is  credited  with  the  inTcntion, 
did  DO  more  than  make  oonsiderable  improvo- 
menti  in  the  process.  It  is  certain  that  great 
progreaB  was  made  in  manufactures  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  usual  a  great 
development  of  trade  took  place,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  tiade  in  a  country 
vhere  commerce  is  firmly  developed,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  trade  except 
domestic  manufacture  is  first  fairly  started. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentury 
the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
followed  by  a  oonsiderable  immigration  of  silk 
weavers  into  Inland,  especially  into  London, 
and  the  establi^ment  of  a  silk  industry  in 
thin  ooontry,  after  man^  attempts  had  been 
made  to  introduce  this  manufacture,  the 
earliest  being  in  the  fifteenth  oentury. 

But  the  beginning  of  England's  real  pre- 
eminence in  manufiu^ure  dates  from  the  dis- 
covery of  steam,  and  of  the  simultaneous  inven- 
tion of  those  mechanical  processes  by  which  the 
labour  of  man  is  saved  and  force  is  reg^ulated 
and  multiplied.  The  former  was  the  work  of 
Watt  and  others,  the  latter  of  Arkwright  and 
his  rivals.  England  possesses  the  largest 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  proximity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  market.  The  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  infinitely 
more  extensive,  but  they  are  distant  from 
the  seaboard.  There  are  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Belgium,  but  the  field  is 
small,  and  the  produce  may  soon  be  ex- 
haosted.  Hence  England,  were  trade  free 
with  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
could  for  a  long  period,  the  length  of  which 
is  rather  gueswd  at  than  measured,  supply 
the  wants  of  the  civilised  world,  at  least  in 
the  most  important  particulars.  She  has  also 
the  enormous  advantage  of  a  moist  and 
equable  climate,  a  condition  which  is  likely  to 
endure,  even  it  the  other  advantages  are 
loaened,  and  to  make  this  country  tiie  per- 
manent home  of  the  higher  and  finer  textile 
iabrics. 

English  industry  has  not  only  had  to  over- 
come the  ordinary  difficulties  which  beset  all 
industries,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  com- 
munities, natural  obstacles  to  all  industry, 
Init  the  jeaJous  and  watchful  energy  of 
foreign  protectiaii.  Undoubtedly  English 
goods  are  excluded  from,  or  only  grudgingly 
admitted  into  countries  where  they  might 
advantageously  compete  on  lair  grounds. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  when  thus 
weighted  the^do  overleap  these  barriers ;  and 
it  may  be  sarely  OQndud^  that  invention  and 
intelhgenee  being  invariably  developed  under 
diiBcQitifls,  the  training  which  both  factors  in 


the  result,  empbyers  and  workmen,  have  had, 
has  rendered  them  peculiarly  ready  for  the 
adoption  of  more  generous  tariffs  by  foreign 
countries,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  those  emer- 
gencies which  arise  in  the  political  history  of 
all  countries,  when  an  exceptional  demand 
levels,  for  a  time  at  least,  Uie  barriers  which 
a  protective  policy  has  raised. 

See  for  the  Middle  Aires  and  ooatempoxazy  his- 
tory, Sogen'a  Hutory  o/AtrieuUmv  amd  Pnocs; 
Tk«  Cmtwry  0/  Jnventioiu;  Porter,  ProgreM  of 
th»  Jfation;  McCulloch,  Dictionary  ^  ComiMrM; 
Cunnixilfluun,  Htttory  of  Commn'C€,  (The  mono- 
naphfl  on  particular  trades  are  too  nnmerous 
for  insertiozk  p.  E.  T.  R.] 

Maori  Wars:  After  the  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  crown 
by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  1840,  the  settlers 
were  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  the 
natives  respecting  land.  The  first  Maori 
War  took  pkce  1843 — 47,  and  resulted  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries.  In  1863,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
war  broke  out  again,  and  was  ended  by  the 
submission  of  the  natives,  Aug.,  1864. 
In  1868  there  were  renewed  disturbances, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  settlers  at  Poverty 
Bay  and  Mohaka.  The  third  war  broke  out 
in  consequence  in  July,  1869,  and  lasted  till 
January,  1870,  when  the  natives  submitted. 

[AVBTBALXA.] 

Xar,  BoKALD,  Eabl  op,  the  son  of 
Christian,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  passed 
most  of  his  youth  in  captivity  at  the  l^lish 
court,  and  was  therefore  singularly  ignorant 
of  his  native  country,  when  in  1332  he  was 
elected  regent  in  the  place  of  Randolph. 
Soon  after  his  election  to  this  responsible 
office,  he  was  completely  beaten  at  Duplin  by 
Edward  BalioL 

Xar,  Alexandkr,  Eahl  op,  the  natural 
son  of  Alexander  of  Ross,  sumamed  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  was  in  his  youth  a  sort  of 
Highland  robber;  in  1392  he  defeated  the 
Lowlanders,  whose  lands  he  was  about  to 
ravage  at  Gasklune,  and  in  1404,  carried  off 
the  Ck)unte88  of  Mar  from  her  castle  of 
Kildrummy ;  having  married  her,  he  became 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  in  that  capacity  led  the 
royal  troops  at  Harlaw  (q.v.).  In  1431  he 
was  defeated  at  Lochaber  by  a  Highland  force 
under  Donald  Baloch. 

Xar.  John,  Eabl  op,  was  a  brother  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  James 
III.  He  is  described  as  "comelie  in  all 
his  behavioures,"  and  as  a  bold  warrior  and 
skilful  politician.  His  popularity  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  Cochrane,  the  favourite  of 
James  III.,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  give 
orders  for  his  murder. 


jKsv,  John  Erskikb,  Eabl  op  {d.  1672|, 
tho  uncle  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
vras  GJovemor  of  Stirling  Castle,  where  he 
had  the  charge  of  the  infant  James  VI.    In 
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1571,  he  repulsed  an  attack  upon  Stirling  by 
the  queen's  party,  and  in  Uie  same  year, 
on  the  death  of  Lennox,  he  was  elected 
regent,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
moderation  and  ability  until  his  death  (Oct. 
28,  1572).  *'  He  was  perhaps  the  only  peraon 
in  the  kingdom,*'  says  Mr.  Bobertson,  "  who 
could  have  enjoyed  tbe  office  of  regent  with- 
out envy,  and  have  kept  it  without  loss  of 
reputation." 


%  JoHx,  Earl  op  {d,  1634),  son  of  the 
regent,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  (1578) 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  young  king 
James  VI.  In  1582,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kuthven  Raid  (q.T.),  and  had  in 
consequence  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  Newcastle,  in 
company  with  other  "banished  lords."  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attempted  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  king  at  the  Gbwrie  tragedy 
(q.T.).  In  1601  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Elizabeth;  he  accompanied  James  Yl.  to 
England,  and  became  one  of  his  Privy 
Oouncillors  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland  (1615). 


,    John    Erskikk,    11th    Earl    of 

{d.  1732),  entered  public  life  early  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  as  a  Whig,  but  soon  joined  the 
Tory  party.  His  trimming  policy  obtained 
for  him  the  nickname  of  "  Bobbing  John." 
He  joined  the  Whigs  in  advocating  the 
Scotch  Union,  and  in  1706  was  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  In  1710, 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Manager 
for  Scotland  under  the  Tory  administration. 
On  the  accession  of  George  L  he  was  de- 
prived of  office,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
Jacobite  intrigpies.  The  Pretender's  standard 
was  raised  by  him  at  Braemar  on  Sep- 
tember 6th.  He  was  at  once  joined  by 
TuUibardine,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the 
Gordons  and  other  clans,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  12,000  badly-armed  men.  A  detachment 
under  Brif^adier  Macintosh  was  sent  to 
surprise  Edinburgh,  and  was  ultimately 
defeated  at  Preston.  At  Shoriffmuir  he  en- 
countered the  royal  troops  under  Argyle,  and 
after  an  undecided  battle  Argyle  withdrew 
from  the  field.  In  January,  the  Pretender, 
after  long  delay,  appeared  in  Scotland.  But 
his  presence  infased  no  energy  in  the  army. 
They  withdrew  from  Perth  to  Montrose,  and 
from  thence  Mar  and  James  Edward  stole  off 
to  France,  deserting  their  followers.  He 
continued  in  favour  with  the  Pretender,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  dismiss  Bol- 
ingbroke  from  his  councils  [St.  John].  In 
1719,  Mar  was  arrested,  by  orders  of  the 
English  government,  at  Geneva. 


L,  Thb  Pberaoi  of.  (1)  English: 
The  earldom  of  March  was  granted  (1328) 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  however,  was  at- 
taintea    in    1330.       His    grandson,    Roger, 


,,  Room  MoRTpont,  £arl  op  V. 
1398),  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  third  Esri  ^ 
March.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  '^ 
Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  w«ii  i^ 
Glared  heir  to  the  throne  b^  Richard  11.  is 
1386.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  killed  in  a  skiraiili** 
Kenlys,  in  Ossory. 

Xarohmi  of  Wales,  Tkb.    [\^'iac$. 

BORDEKS.] 

]Camret,QoBEN(».  I28i,ir.  I3i7),8ec»d 

wifb  of  Edward  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Hubp 
III.  of  France,  and  was  married  to  Edward  I 
in  1298.  Her  character  is  highly  praised  ^t 
contemporary  writers:  "she  waa  good  «itk* 
outen  lack,*'  says  Petor  Lsngtolt;  and  ib' 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  soooesaQr  t» 
Eleanor  of  Gastile.  After  bar  hushsof  • 
death  she  lived  in  retirement^  mod  dsrolfoi 
her  time  and  her  wealth  to  acts  of  charity. 


was  restored  to  the  earldom,  and  txansnittoi 
it  through  three  genecationa.  Edmund,  tbr 
last  of  this  line,  died  childless  in  1424.  His 
sister  Ann  was  the  mother  of  Richard,  Bab 
of  York,  whose  son  Edwvd,  afterwards  Kinc  ' 
Edward  IV.,  bore  the  title  of  Eari  of  Msith 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1478  the  kin^ 
conferred  the  earldom  on  his  son,  the  foton 
King  Edward  Y.,  on  whose  aooeeaioa  it  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  (2)  Soottieh: 
In  1619  James  I.  created  Eam£  Staait,  iftei- 
wards  Duke  of  Lennox,  Earl  of  March ;  bat 
this  creation  became  extinct  at  the  death  oC 
his  grandson  Charles,  third  Doke  of  Bicb- 
mono,  in  1672.  Three  years  alierwazdB  tbd 
Lennox  titles  were  granted  to  Charles  Leasox, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  whoae  desctt- 
dants  they  have  been  since  held. 

ICarclit  Agnbs,  Couktkss  of,  was  :» 
daughter  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Munny, 
and  from  her  dark  complexion  waa  known  a 
Black  Agnee  of  Dunbar.  In  1338,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  the  Eaxi  of  Man^ 
she  gallantly  and  successfully  defended  Un* 
castle  of  Dunbar  against  an  English  fur> 
under  the  Earl  of  Scdisbury. 

Xavohf  Edwabd  MoKTiMxii,  Eael  or 
(d,  1381),  son  of  Roger,  second  Earl  of  Maitf . 
married  PhiUppa,  daughter  and  heiresi  « 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarenoe.  In  1380,  he  w 
made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  hifiv 
possessions  in  that  country  given  to  him. 

Maawlly  EoMUMD  Moktimxb,  Eaml  or 
{d,  1424),  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  tb< 
abdication  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  claims  yn» 
unsuccessfully  advanced  by  Arckbiahop  Scx\ip^ 
and  others  in  1405,  and  again  by  Csmbridre 
in  1415.  He,  however,  submitted  to  Heni) 
and  fought  in  the  French  wars.  He  was  »1>- 
sequenUy  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Irt>laDd. 
and  died  of  tne  plague  in  the  castle  of  Trim 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Eari  d 
Stafford,  but  left  no  issue. 
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OF  Akjou,  Queen  {b.  Mur. 
14,  1429,  d.  Aug.  25,  1482),  wife  of  Henr>' 
^'L,  was  the  daughter  of  ]len6,  Count  of 
juise,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lorraine  and 
Vnjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
Dd  Jerusalem.  It  was  her  relationship  to  the 
'reneh  king,  whom  her  father's  sister,  Ma^ 
i  Anjou,  had  married,  that  caused  her  to 
>»j  selected  hy  Suffolk  and  Beaufort  as  the 
iife  of  Henry  VI.  Her  marriage,  which 
ook  place  on  April  22,  H45,  was  to  he  ac- 
<jiupanied  hy  the  cession  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

0  King  liene,  and  it  was  hoped  to  found  on 

1  a  pennaneut  peace.  The  queen  hecame  a 
iolent  political  partisan,  and  strong  supporter 
i  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
0  Gloucester  (whose  death  has  been  with 
"Ty  little  eWdenoe  attributed  to  her)  and  to 
&tf  Duke  of  York.  Margaret's  first  child, 
idward,  was  born  on  Oct.  13,  1453,  during 
he  king's  insanity,  and  this  event  placed  her 
a  immediate  competition  with  the  Duke  of 
i'ork  for  the  regency.  The  death  of  the 
>ake  of  Somerset,  at  the  first  battle  of  St. 
Ubans,  deprived  her  of  her  most  trusted 
oonsellor,  and  forced  hor  still  more  into 
he  fore<^und.  Her  preponderance  helped 
»  ruin  the  cause  of  her  son  and  her  husband. 
''rom  the  beginning  she  represented  an  un- 
popular policy,  and  her  strong  partisanship  in 
lOmestic  affairs  and  her  foreign  connection, 
Qcreased  that  unpopularity.  She  had  no 
(Tuples  about  intriguing  with  the  native 
rish,  the  Scots,  or  the  French  to  damage  the 
>uke  of  York,  nor  did  she  shrink  from  making 
aJais  the  price  of  French  aid.  When  the 
hree  earls  landed  in  Kent  in  1460  she  was 
n  the  north  of  England,  and  their  victory 
t  Northampton  (June,  1460)  obliged  her  to 
akf  refuge  in  Scotland.  She  raised  in  the 
lorth  a  new  army,  defeated  and  slew  the 
)ttke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (Dec.,  1460),  and 
•larched  south  to  beat  Warwick  at  St.  Albans. 
5ut  the  battle  of  Towton  (March  28—29, 
<61)  forced  her  to  fly  again  to  Scotland.  She 
wntrived  by  French  and  Scotch  help  to  main- 
ain  war  on  the  Border  until  in  1464  the  battles 
>f  Hedgelev  and  Hexham  put  an  end  to  the 
itruirgle.  tor  the  next  six  years  she  lived  in 
«le,nMinly  at  Bar,  in  Lorraine.  In  1470 
^Varwick  fims  forced  to  fly  from  England,  and 
»ui8  XI.  brought  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
^t-tn  the  earl  and  Margaret,  and  an  interview 
"ok  place  at  Angers,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
hat  Prince  Edward  should  be  restorea  by 
i^  arwick'«  arms  and  marry  his  daughter.  But 
Je  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  land  at 
^emouth  till  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
>t  Barnet  had  destroyed  all  hopf>s  of  their 
^toration  (April  13,  1471).  The  prince 
»as  takpn  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury (May  4,  1471),  and  the  queen  herself 
^fmained  in  prison  till  1476.  Ix)uis  XI.  ran- 
^omed  her  by  the  payment  of  50,000  crowns 
•'  gold,  btit  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  in 
S'ivour  of  Edward  IV.  aU  her  claims  to  the 
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English  throne,  and  to  cede  to  Louis  her 
rights  in  the  inheritance  of  her  father  and 
mother  (Bar,  Lorraine,  Anjou,  and  Provence). 
She  was  handed  over  to  the  ofiicers  of  Louis 
on  Jan.  29,  1476,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  poverty  and  retirement. 

Stnbbs,  CmuA,  Hiri. ;  Oairdner,  Pavton  Lettara  ; 
L.  de  la  Marche,  L«  Boi  £Une;  Freer,  Life  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  FC   H   F  1 

Xark  SjTStem  is  the  name  applied  by 
modem  German  historians  to  a  social  system 
based  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  common  by  groups  of  individuals  or 
families,  organised  into  small  self-governing 
communities.  The  Mark,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  land  held  in  common  by  the  community 
in  question.  The  priuiitive  Aryan  community, 
which  either  was,  or  supposed  itself  to  be, 
constituted  by  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  is  regarded  as  having  cleared  for 
itself  a  settlement  in  the  dense  primsBval 
forest,  separated  from  all  other  similar  settle- 
ments by  a  thick  border  of  woodland,  to  which 
properly  the  word  mark  {i,e.,  boundary,  march) 
belongs.  Within  the  limits  of  the  mark  was 
raised  the  primitive  village,  where  each  of 
the  members  of  the  community  had  his  home* 
stead  and  farm  buildings  in  seveiTilty.  Every 
owner  of  such  a  homestead  had  a  right  to  the 
usufruct  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  which  was 
the  general  property  of  the  whole  community. 
This  land  was  roughly  divided  into  three 
portions.  Firstly,  there  was  the  mark  itself, 
the  forest  or  waste,  including  the  rough  natural 
pastures,  which  were  never  enclosed,  and  into 
which  each  of  the  markmen  could  turn  a  fixed 
number  of  cattle.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
meadow  land,  which  was  sometimes  enclosed, 
but  sometimes  open.  During  the  open  period 
it  was  treated  like  the  waste,  but  when  the 
grass  began  to  grow  in  the  spring  it  was 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  allotoients  as 
there  were  households  in  the  village.  Each 
markman  looked  after  his  own  hay,  and 
gathered  and  housed  his  crop  of  it  for  winter 
use.  When  this  was  done  the  fences  were 
thrown  down  again,  and  the  pasture  remained 
in  common  until  the  following  spring,  when 
a  fresh  apportionment  occurred.  Thirdly,  the 
arable  l»nd  was  divided  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  pasture.  A  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  gradually  sprang  up,  and  from  three  to 
six  g^ups  of  fields  were  required  to  allow  of 
this.  In  each  of  these  the  markman  would 
have  his  share.  All  the  shares  may  originally 
have  been  eqiial,  but  constantly  tended  to 
become  unequal.   • 

The  mark,  besides  its  social  and  economical 
importance,  was  also  the  political  unit  of  the 
early  state.  Every  markman  was  a  member 
of  the  markmoot,  which  regulated  the  partition 
of  land,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  admission 
of  new  members,  and  the  transferrence  of  pro* 
perty  among  the  old  members.  In  early  times 
it  is  possible  that  the  murks  were  judicial 
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aBsembties  as  well,  but  in  biatorical  times 
these  functions  belonged  to  the  larger  organi- 
sations into  which  the  marks  were  combined. 
The  extent  to  which  the  mark  system  actually 
existed  is  difficult  to  define.  It  is  safest  to 
regard  it  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Grerman  peoples,  and  not  as  the  one  principle 
to  which  their  whole  primitive  policy  may  be 
referred.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the 
traces  of  its  existence  are  still  abundant.  The 
commons,  still  so  numerous,  despite  a  multitude 
of  Enclosure  Acts ;  the  common  fields,  which 
until  very  recently  were  allotted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  commoners  of  the  parish ;  the 
** three-fold  system  of  tillage;'*  the  place- 
names  ending  in  "ing,"  sugpgesting,  as 
it  does,  the  primitive  family  settlement 
which  the  mark  system  involved,  and  the 
importance  of  the  kindred  in  Anglo-Saxon 

1'urisprudence,  are  among  its  many  survivals. 
Sut  Dr.  Stubbs  has  pointed  out  that  the  mark 
system  by  itself  will  not  account  for  all  the 
complex  phenomenA  of  primitive  English 
society.  Perbips  this  is  true  of  Germany 
as  well.  Neither  the  vicus,  nor  the  town- 
ship, nor  the  village  community,  can  be 
directly  affiliated  tcf  it ;  but  as  involving  the 
**  two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity, 
the  kindred  and  the  community  of  land,*'  the 
investigation  of  the  mark  system  has  thrown 
now  light  on  the  study  of  early  institutions. 

The  greatest  authority  oo  the  mark  svatamis 
O.  L.  Ton  Maorer,  esp.  in  his  G«scJ^tcM«  <Ur 
JfarfcrnMi/oMung  in  x>»iti«e<>Ian€L  See  also 
Nasse,  On  the  AgncvUHrol  CommimOv  of  tk$ 
Middle  Ag9t  (Cobden  Cinb),  LaTeleye,  PnmOtM 
Property;  Maii>e,  VUlag^  CommuniHrn,  and 
Soebohm,  The  En^iith  Fulogc  Communtiy.  Dr. 
Stubbs  in  bit  C'mtt.  Hitt.  rItm  a  succinct  sam- 
maty  of  the  (lyateni, with  Taluable  obtervationflon 
its  reltiUoQ  to  Eni^liah  history.     FT  F  T  1 

Xarlboroughf    Thb    Parliamxkt    ok 

(1267),  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  and  good  government  aftei*  the  Barons* 
War.  It  re-enacted  as  a  statute  of  the  realm 
the  Provisions  of  1259  with  very  few  altera- 
tions, the  most  important  being  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  tho  royal  minister^),  and  the 
sheriffs,  was  now  k>ft  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Xarlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  (6. 
1660,  d.  1744),  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  There 
she  became  the  companion  and  friend  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  who  became  passionately  at- 
tnchod  to  her.  So  intimate  were  they 
that  they  afterwards,  as  is  well  known, 
corresponded  under  the  names  of  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Mrs.  Freeman.  In  1678  Sarah  Jennings 
married  Colonel  John  Churchill,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlhorouuh.  Owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Churchills,  Anne  deserted  her  father,  and 
joined  the  j>arty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
1692,  on  her  husband's  disgrace,  Anne  refused 
to  dismiss  Lady  Marlborough  from  her  em- 
ployment. The  result  was  a  quarrel  between 
tho  queen  and  the  princess,  and  the  lattor  set 
up  an  opposition  court  at  Berkeley  House. 


On  the  accession  of  Queen  Aime,  she  receive 
the  rangership  of  Windsor  Park  and  tL" 
offices  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  and  Miaties  of 
the  Robes.    The  duchess  soon  proved  hfneli 
a  violent  Whig,  having  been  cQavert«d  '.«■ 
these  principles  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Sm- 
derland.    Hence  ^e  often  had  dispotai  «ri 
her  mistress,  in  which  Marlbarough  «u  vs, 
unfrequently  involved.    In  1703  §he  lo^  ber 
only  son.  Her  violent  temper hadalreadyiaok-- 
the  friendship  of  tho  queen  to  oool  Ujinti- 
her.    She  gradually  found  herself  supplaow 
in  the  royal  favour  by  Mrs.  Abigail  HiU,  a  p(Kc 
relation  of  her  own,  whom  she  had  intn)dnac 
ihto  the  household.    She  found  that  Hiil? 
was  employing   this  lady  as  an  iiutnuntti' 
whereby  to  undermine  the  administration  i4 
her  husband  and  Grodolphin.    In  1708  Mi/' 
borough  threatened  to  resign,  and  tbedwbfe^ 
implored  Anne  to  confer  her  places  on  I : 
daughters.     A  temporary  reconciliation  loc^ 
place  on  the  death  of  the  queen's  husbad 
but  on  the  departure  of  the  duke  for  the  Cvct:- 
nent  the  friendship  cooled  again.  It  was  in  tb.^ 
year  that  she  is  said  to  have  spill«d  the  mvtit- 
lod  glass  of  water  on  Mrs.  Masfa&m's  ffov\ 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  **  chaiurfd  tbr 
face  of  all  Europe.**    She  several  times  fonni 
herself  into  the  queen's  presence.    In  Ap"-^- 
1710,  she  saw  Anne  for  the  last  time.    Earh 
in  1711  Anne  demanded  her  key  of  office.  &« 
were  tho  personal  entreaties  of  the  dske  c^ 
any  avail.     The  duchess  promptly  began  v* 
lampoon  the  queen  and  the  Tory  niini^ 
She  also  sent  in  a  claim  for  the  paynKct'^' 
sums  she  would  have  received  had  she  »'- 
oepted  the  queen*s  offer  of  an  addifciooal  p[^- 
sion  as  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Puiw.    In  l.*- 
she  joined  the  duke  on  the  ContineDt  i^ 
prayed  him  not  to  accept  employment  unfls? 
the  Hanoverian   r^^ime.    In  1720  she  vJ« 
accused  by  Sunderland  of  having  forni**- 
monev  to  the  Pretender,  but  she  diifW^'* 
the  cnarge  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  k^^ 
On  the  Seath  of  Marlborough  (1722;.  thn  I** 
of  Somerset  and  Lord  Comngsby  wenrffuOf 
by  her  mature  charms,  but  both  were  t9J«^ 
Her  last  years  wore  occupied  in  drawing  K 
the  celebrated  VindietUiom  of  her  hitffaiS' 
character  and  her  own.      Of  the  jinntff* 
sketches  of  her  character  the  most  £aiooia  »  j 
that  of  Pope  in  the  -Kway  on  fToman.  vtw' 
she  is  satirised  under  the  name  of  "  At<*a 
[Mablborouoh  ;  Anvb.] 

Buniet,  fl«.  of  ni$  Om  Tint:  ^•*'^^ 
oftht  Duehtu  of  MwUHfrough:  Kn.  Tba^ 
Uemoin  of  tk«  Duchot*  ofUarJlhotvitg^'J^ 
CofTBfipondnct  of  the  Dnektm  "f  ^''TT- 
(1888)  :  Coxe,  Marlbf^o^h  ;  Wyoo,  ««^*'^7 
AwM :  Stanhope,  Bmgn  <^QHir«ii«M ;  Mv*^  \ 
Uigt,  of  Eng. 

Marlborongli,  Jomc  Chubckill  I^"^. 

op  {d.  1660,  rf.  1722).  was  the  eU«t  a^  * 
Sir  Winston  ChurchUl.    He  became  a  v^f^  I 
tho  Duke  of  York.      In  the  year  l*;'-  ^^ 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Monmooth. «? 
with  the  French  against  Holland.   Hecr^*-^ 
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dutinguiifaed  himself  at  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht,and  sahseqaently  went  through  several 
cuDpaignfl  nnder  Torezme.  In  1678  he 
nunied  Sarah  Jennings,  and  shortly  after- 
wuda  became  colonel  in  the  Life  Guards. 
()n  the  accession  of  James  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  1685  his  skill  repaired  the 
mistakes  of  the  oommander-in-chief,  Lord 
FpversbHm,  and  cmshed  Monmouth's  rebellion 
.tt  Sediremoor.  He  opened  communications 
with  WUliam  of  Orange  in  1687.  On  the 
arrival  of  William  in  England,  Churchill 
deserted  James  at  Warminster,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  polite  letter  of  regret.  In  the 
diKussion  on  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
Churchill  voted  for  a  regency ;  but,  finding  that 
his  frieoda  were  in  a  minority,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  House.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Coaneil,  made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
created  Earl  of  Marlborough.  In  1689,  on 
ihe  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  he  com- 
maoded  the  English  brig^e  under  the  Prince 
('f  Waldeck,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
Walcourt,  On  the  departure  of  William  for 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Queen 
ilary's  Council  of  Nine.  When  William  re- 
turned to  England,  he  landed  in  the  south  of 
Irt^Iand,  and  in  five  weeks  took  Cork  and 
Kinsale  (1690).  He  began  in  this  year 
to  correspond  with  James.  His  professions 
of  repentance  were  rewarded  by  a  written 
pardoiL  On  William's  departure  for  the 
'ontincnl,  Marlborough  accompanied  him. 
The  Jacobites  expected  him  to  desert  at  the 
i)^  of  his  tnxips.  It  appears  that  his  |}lot 
was  to  work  on  the  dislike  entertained  by  the 
English  towards  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce 
Tarliament  to  petition  the  king  to  discharge 
^  foreign  forces.  He  then  hoped  to  get 
the  English  army  to  further  his  views.  Ihe 
Princess  Anne  was  persuaded  to  write  re- 
pentant letters  to  her  lather.  But  Marl- 
hfOYjugh  was  hated  and  mistrusted  by  the 
tlftcofaites,  who  thought  that  he  would  declare, 
n<*i  for  James,  but  for  the  Princess  Anne. 
They  disclosed  the  scheme  to  Portland. 
WilHam  deprived  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices  (1692).  As  the  real  state  of  the  case 
^'u  unknown,  his  fate  excited  general 
[TTopathy.  In  this  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  account  of  false  accusation  given 
^  government  against  him  by  an  informer 
tailed  Young;  but  was  soon  released.  He 
Pmd  into  opposition,  exciting  the  aristocTacy 
H?ainflt  the  Dutch  ;  and  vigorously  supported 
tii«  Place  BilL  In  1694  he  betrayed  to  the 
«fscx>bites  an  intended  expedition  against  Brest 
•  (jramanded  by  Talmash.  So  thoroughly 
*M  he  now  mistrustedt  that  William  re- 
rnscd  to  entrust  the  regency  to  Anne  on  his 
'i<1»rture  for  the  Continent.  The  death  of 
jJary  (1694)  was  followed  by  a- recrimination 
^•etween  William  and  Princess  Anne.  Marl- 
V<iroQgh*B  designs  were  now  changed,  and  he 
«as  content  to  wait  till  the  death  of  W^illiam 


for  his  own  aggrandisement.  He  becamo 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
1696  he  was  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's 
confession,  but  William  ignored  the  accusa- 
tion. He  took  a  neutral  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Kesumption  Bill,  and  declared  against 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  In  1701,  when 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  im- 
minent, he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  commander- 
in-chief;  and  negotiations  for  the  grand 
alliance  were  entrusted  to  him.  William,  on 
his  deathbed,  recommended  him  to  Anne  as 
the  fittest  general  to  carry  on  his  projects.  On 
the  accession  ot  Anne,  he  assumed  a  position 
quite  unique.  '*  He  was  at  once  general, 
diplomatist,  and  minister.*'  He  occupied 
the  same  position  which  William  III.  had 
held  as  the  leader  of  the  Koropean  opposi- 
tion to  Louis  XIV.  His  voice  was  for 
war,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that 
the  wish  of  the  Tory  party,  that  England 
should  merely  act  as  an  auxiliary',  was  over- 
come. War  was  declared  in  March,  1702,  and 
Marlborough  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  forces.  A  sketch  of 
Marlborough's  military  operations  is  given 
elsewhere  [Spanish  Svccebszon,  Wah  of]. 
On  his  return  from  his  first  campaign  he  be- 
came Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. At  home  his  design  to  rely  on  a 
mixed  government  had  not  been  carried  out, 
but  an  almost  entirely  Tory  ministry  was 
formed,  of  which  his  friend  Grodolphin  was 
chief.  But  the  dismissal  of  Rochester  (1703) 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  extreme  Tories 
in  1704,  and  a  moderate  section  of  that  party 
were  placed  in  oflice.  After  the  campaign  m 
1706,  Marlborough  visited  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover,  where  he  reconciled  the  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  Hanoverian 
courts.  In  1 706  he  with  difficulty  persuaded 
his  friend  Heinsius,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  to 
reject  the  French  terms  of  peace.  In  1707  he 
visited  the  camp  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  dissuaded  that  monarch  from  joining 
the  French  alliance,  wh(.ix>by  the  cause  of 
the  allies  would  probably  have  been  ruined. 
Meanwhile,  at  home  Marlborough's  affairs 
were  not  progressing  favourably.  The  nation 
was  getting  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  duke's 
Tory  followers  would  not  support  his  policy. 
He  determined  to  complete  his  idea  of  a  com- 
pofiite  ministry  by  admitting  a  section  of  the 
Whigs  to  office.  But  the  plan  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Harley,  seeing  the  weakncES  of  the 
coalition,  began  to  intrigue  against  it,  through 
the  queen's  new  favourite.  Mrs.  Masham,  by 
arousing  in  Azme  a  dread  of  the  subversion  of 
Church  interests.  The  Whig  party  de- 
termined to  make  their  power  felt,  and  joined 
the  High  Tories  in  an  attack  on  the  duke's 
foreign  policy.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  dismiss  Harley  and 
his  followers,  and  admit  the  Whigs  to  office 
(1708).  Marlborough  has  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  continue  the  war  from  purely  selfish 
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luotives.     He  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Ua^ue,  and  seemed  to  have  strongly  but 
ineffectually  urged  upon  his  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  offered  by  the  French  in  1709. 
He  made  two  desperate  attempts  to  obtain  a 
position  independent   of  home  politics.    He 
demanded   from  the  Archduke   Charles  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  worth 
about  £60,000  a  year,  and  he  demanded  from 
Anne  the  post  of  Captain-General  for  life. 
Both  requests  were  refused.     In  England  the 
violent  temper  of  the  duchess  had  alienated 
the  good-will  of  Queen  Anne.     On  the  fall  of 
the  Whigs  (1710),  Marlborough  at  once  made 
overtures  to  the  Tories.     He  seems  to  have 
done  hi^  best  to  further  the  negotiations  of 
Gertruydonberg.    But  the  fall  of  the  duchess 
already  foreshadowed  his  own.     Harley  se- 
cretly  pushed  on  negotiations  for  peace.   When 
the  duke  returned  from  the  campaign  of  1710, 
he  entered  into  communication  with  his  old 
friends  the  Whigs,  who  had  joined  a  section 
of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham.     Harley  and 
St.  John  determined  to  ruin  Marlborough. 
He  was  accused  of  having  received  large  sums 
of  money,  amounting  to  £63,000,  on  tiie  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  and 
also  of  having  received  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  for  foreign  troops,   amounting  to 
£177,000.     Marlborough's  defence  was  that 
the  bread  money  had  been  habitually  received 
by  every  commander-in-chief  and  was  em- 
ployed as  secret-service  money ;  and  that  the 
percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  allies.    He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  all  his  offices  on  Bee.  31.    On  the  death  of 
his  friend  Godolphin  (171 1)»  Marlborough  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  resided  first  at 
Frankfort,  then  at  Antwerp.    He  corresponded 
frequently   with  the   Hanoverian  court,  for 
which  he  displayed  great  zeal,  advising  the 
Elector  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  body  of 
troops.    At  the  same  time  he  continued  the 
intrigues  with  the  Jacobite  court  that  he  had 
begun  before  his  faiU.    On  the  dismissal  of 
Oxford   [Harlby],  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  that 
politician,  perhaps  hoping  to  play  a  part  in 
the  crisis  that  was  at  hand.    He  arrived  in 
England  on  the  day  of  Anne*8  death.    Much 
to  his  disgust,  he  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
lords  justices  who  were  to   act    imtil   the 
accession  of  G«orge.    Later  on  in  the  year, 
he    was    reappointed    commander-in-chief; 
but  his   power  was   gone,  and  he  was  dis- 
trusted by  the  king.     Wo  find  him  sending 
money  to  the  Pretender  just  before  the  in- 
vasion of    1715.     Next    year  an  attack  of 
paralysis  greatly  impaired  hi»  faculties.     He 
lived  in  retirement  and  partial  insanity  at 
Blenheim  until  his  death.     "  He  was,"  says 
Ranko,  **a  true  child  of  the  years  of  the  Re- 
storation,  of    their  social   training  and  lax 
morality,  their  restless  activity  in  Church  and 
State,  in  which  each  individual  hoped  to  turn 
hiM  natural  gifts  to  account  free  from  the 


trammels  of  any  thought  of  consequence:},  ami 
to  attain  everything  which  in  the  e}'es  of  men 
seems  desirable.  .  .  His  father's  motto  tud 
been  *  faithful,  but  unfortunate.'  He,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  favour  of  fortune  in  all  be 
imdertook  :  he  belonged  to  those  men  whose 
special  property  it  is,  men  suppose,  to  be  fortu- 
nate ;  but  of  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  he  him- 
self could  not  have  boasted. .  .  Theorganisatiwi 
of  the  English  army  after  the  Eevolutiun  wa,* 
in  the  main  his  work  ...  In  conducting 
public  affairs,  Marlborough  by  no  means  a^i 
sight  of  his  own  interests.  .  .  His  copidity 
may  have  had  in  it  an  element  of  ambition 
that  the  family  which  he  was  to  found  miirht 
take  an  equal  place  with  all  that  was  wealihy 
and  aristocratic  in  England;  but  over  the 
brilliancy  of  his  success  and  fame  it  ca^s  s 
shade  which  made  the  contrast  all  the  moR 
painful." 

Coxe,  Marlborough  ;  MarVboromgk  DnpoUh* : 
Burnet,  Hist,  qf  HwOm  7im«;  Mftoankf.tf^ 
o/Eng. ;  Stanhope,  Wjrou,  and  Burtoa's  Hurtor^ 
ot  Queen  Anne's  reigu ;  Ameth,  Prva  £«fo 
V0'\  Savoyen;  Martin,  But.  d»  Frtauti  £ui«» 

UiA,ofKf^,  [s.j.l: 

Xaranis  was  in  early  times  usad  u 
denote  tue  Marchers  or  loids  of  the  boroere. 
It  was  first  used  in  its  later  sense  as  a  titk  ol 
nobility  in  England  by  Richard  II.,  whoa«ttd 
De  Vere,  Marquis  of  Dublin.  The  et)Tnology  cf 
the  word  was  entirelj'^  forgotten,  and  it  «^ 
simply  used  as  a  title  of  honour,  superior  to 
that  of  earl,  and  inferior  to  that  of  dul^e.  1^ 
has  always  been  sparingly  given  in  Engh&d- 

Marriage  Iiaws.  In  the  Middle  kp* 
the  marriage  fines  exacted  by  the  king  ui 
other  lords  from  wards,  and  the  widom  ^ 
their  tenants,  formed  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  feudal  incidents.  This  is  shown  froa 
the  fact  that  though  a  lord  could  \x&^ 
his  female — and,  by  the  time  of  H«oT 
III.,  his  male — ward  in  mazriage,  yet  tk^ 
king's  licence  was  necessary ;  and  tbt 
the  abuse  of  giving  widows  in  rosnug* 
against  their  wiU  had  to  be  gnarded  mii^t 
in  Heniy  I.'s  Charter  of  Liberties  and  iQ 
Magna  Charta.  The  civil  diaabihties  ci 
marriage  were  for  the  most  part  incorpontid 
into  the  common  law  from  the  canonical  Ut> 
the  prohibited  degrees  being  regulated  1^7 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  88;  and  2  &  3  Ed.  VI, 
c.  23.  Gradually  the  law  drifted  into  tf 
uncertain  state.  The  number  of  farmi  »hi:i 
constituted  a  pre-contract  multiplied,  so  tktt 
subsequent  marriages  were  liable  to  ^ 
suddenly  dissolved;  and  the  ron«fit  << 
parents  and  guardians  was  evaded  by  tb« 
aid  of  Fleet  parsons.  The  Art  cobbbm^^ 
called  Lord  Haidwicke*s  Act  (1733)  proviiW 
therefore  that  marriages  must  be  perfoiw^ 
in  the  parish  church  (those  of  Je**  ^ 
Quakers  alone  being  excepted)  after  tinf  F*^ 
lication  of  banns,  or  by  special  liosnoe  fsrv^ 
by  the  archbishop.  Any  cleigymsn  Iffeak^*"^ 
these  restrictions  was  liable  to  tiaaqMit<tA 
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for  Beren  years.      Further  regulations  for 
marnagea  within    the  Church  of    England 
wCTe  provided  by  the  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV. ,  c.  76. 
The   hardships    inflicted    upon    Dissenters 
under  these  Acts  occupied  for  some  time  the 
attention  both  of    Lord  John  Russell  and 
of  Sir  Robert    Peel.      In    1836   the   latter 
carried  the  Dissenters*  Marriage  Bill,  by  which 
marriage  by  notice  to  the   Registrar  of   a 
distna  was  legalised,  as  well  as  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  or  licence,  and  marriages  of 
I>issenten  might  be  solemnised  in  their  own 
I  faapels ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might 
enter  into  a  civil  contract  before  the  Superin- 
tendent-Hegistrar.    In  the  previous  year  all 
marriages     thereafter     celebrated     between 
p<Tsoiw  within  the  prohibited  degrees  were 
made  abeolately  void  instead  of  being  valid 
luitil  annulled    by  sentence  of   the    eccle- 
siastical court.    'Ae  marriages  of  members 
t»f  the  royal  family  are  regu]ate<i  by  the  Royal 
NLtrrioge   Act    of    1772    (amended   by    the 
Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  32),  by  which  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  is  required  for  the  maniage 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  In  Scotland  the  law 
i-<  r-onaiderably  more  lax  with  regard  to  the 
ffcognition  of  irregular  marriages,  and  in  other 
if^pccts  the  law  remains  in  the  state  in  which 
>t  vas  in  England  before  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act.     In  Ireland  cruel  and  unneccssar}'  re- 
'•trictions  were  imposed  under  the  penal  laws 
foi  the  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.    These,  however,  have  since  been 
npcdied,  and  in  1844   the  law  relating  to 
marriages  in  Ireland  was  practically  asaimi- 
iited    to    that    existing    in    England    and 
Wales. 

Phillimore,  Ecdenngtieal  Lav,  vol.  i. ;  Hnj* 
nut.  o/Eng.,  vol.  iL,  ch.  xvr.  ;  Stanhope,  Uigt.  of 
^g.,  VOL  It.,  ch.  nnri. :  M  Geo.  n.,  c.  28 ;  4  Geo. 
rv.,  e.  76;  5  &  6  WiU.  IV..  c.  W;  6  A  7  Will. 
IV..  c.  85 ;  7  A  8  Vict.,  c.  81.  ^^^  C.  8.] 

Xarshal,  The,  was  one  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  household  of  the  Norman  and 
Hantagenet  kings,  holding  equal  or  slightly 
inferior  rank  to  the  Constable  and  the  Chan- 
'^Uor.  His  special  function  was  that  of 
Master  of  the  Horse;  but  he  camo  to  be 
I'W  charged  with  a  superintendence  over 
t)ie  practice  of  chivalry  and  the  laws  of 
*i'«nour.  The  Marshal,  together  with  the 
'  onstabln,  was  the  juduro  of  the  court  of 
honour.  The  office  of  K:irl  Marshal  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Karls  of 
Pembroke  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centurj'. 
It  passed  by  female  de8(*ont  to  the  Bigods, 
Ru-ls  of  Norfolk,  and  was  held  by  the 
Mowbrays,  the  IIowardH,  and  the  Arundels.  It 
'^as  made  perpetual  in  the  drscondants  of 
lf<»nry  Howard,  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  has 
-im-e  continued  in  his  descendants,  the  Dukes 
"f  Norfolk.  The  Earl  Marshal  is  still  head  of 
the  HerUds*  College  and  appoints  officers  of 
•inns.  In  Scotland  the  office  of  Marischal 
l>ocamf*  herpditary  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
n  the-  family  of  the  Earls  of  Keith.     The 


Marischal  was  made  an  earl  in  1458.  The 
dignity  came  to  an  end  in  1716,  when 
George,  the  tenth  earl,  was  attainted  for  his 
share  in  the  Jacobite  rising. 


^  RiCHABD  (</.  1234),  was  the  son 

of  the  great  William  itarshal,  Karl  of 
Pembroke.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
on  his  brother's  death  in  1231,  and  soon  cnmi* 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
against  Peter  des  Roches  and  the  foreign 
courtiers.  For  this  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  the  king  marched  against  him.  The  earl 
allied  himself  with  the  Welsh,  and  defeated 
the  royal  troops.  Des  Roches  now  had  re- 
course to  treachery,  and  having  induced  him 
to  go  over  to  Ireland  to  defend  nis  possessions, 
took  care  that  he  should  be  betrayed.  He 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Kildare,  having 
been  drawn  into  a  battle  bv  the  agents  of  Des 
Roches.  Mr.  Pearson  calls  him  '*the  first 
gentleman  of  his  day,  with  as  much  learning 
as  a  knight  needed,  and  with  all  his  father's 
lo^'altyof  nature." 

Marshal,  or  Mareschaly  William, 
Eakl  op  Pembroke  {d,  1219),  first  appears 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  Itichard  I.'s  timv. 
and  one  of  the  council  appointed  to  udvisr 
the  justiciars  during  the  king's  abhcncc 
from  England.  Ho  upheld  John's  claim  t<i 
the  throne,  and  during  that  king's  struggh' 
with  the  Iwirons  was  one  of  his  chief  8up> 
])orters.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Strongliow  he  became  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  received  besides  many  valuable 
grants  from  the  king.  On  the  death  of 
John,  he  was  at  once  appointed  regent,  and 
by  his  wisdom  and  ability  secured  the  throni* 
to  the  young  king,  Henry  III.  He  defeated 
Louis,  of  France,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
England,  and  confirmed  the  Great  Charter. 

Xarston  Xoor,  The  Battle  op  (July  2. 
1 644),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
York  was  laid  siege  to  on  May  20,  1644,  by 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  Earl  of  I^von, 
and  the  Yorkshire  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Fairfaxes.  Thoy  were  joined  on 
June  2  by  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion under  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  On  July 
1  the  combined  armies  raised  the  singe  at 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  by  skilful  nmn«»uvring  contrived  to 
enter  the  city  without  a  battle.  Against 
the  advice  or  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  he 
determined  to  offer  battle,  and  pursued  the 
Parliamentary  army  for  that  purpose.  The 
allied  ormy.  numbering  in  all  about  15,000 
foot  and  9,000  horse,  was  posted  iHtwccn 
the  villages  of  Long  l^Iarston  and  Tockwith. 
The  Royal ists,  about  22,000  strong,  were 
ranged  on  Mnrston  Moor  itself.  The  batth* 
began  about  seven  in  the  evening  with  « 
general  attack  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  On 
the  left  Cromwell  and  David  I^cslio  rout(Ml 
Prince  Rupert's  horse,  and,  aided  by  the  Earl 
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of  Maiichester*8  foot,  put  to  flight  a  portion  of 
the  Boyaliift  infantry.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
right  wing  was  utterly  defeated,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairfaxes  own  regiment,  which 
succeeded  in  joining  Manchester's  horse  on 
the  left.  A  desperate  struggle  now  took  place 
in  the  centre.  The  Scotdi  infantry  were 
attacked  in  front  by  Newcastle's  foot,  in  the 
flank  by  6onng*s  victorious  cavalry,  and  at 
the  third  charge  the  regiments  of  the  reserve 
broke  and  fled.  But  the  greater  part  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  their  resistance 
gave  time  for  Manchester's  foot,  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing  under  Cromwell 
and  David  Leslie,  to  come  to  their  help. 
This  decided  the  day.  Groring's  horse  were 
driven  from  the  flcld,  the  Royalist  foot 
scattered,  and  .Newcastle's  own  regiment  of 
white-coats,  which  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  cut  to  pieces.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  by  moonlight  to  within  three  miles 
of  York.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
heavy.  The  killed  alone  numbered  4,160  of 
whom  3,000  were  Royalists.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  conquered 
army  was  captured,  with  100  coloure  and 
10,000  arms. 

Saoford,  Stitdin  and  lUuttraHmu  of  lh«  Great 
Rebelliofi:  Markfaam,  t'f*  of  Fairfax ;  BaiUif's 
Letters;  HolUa'  Memo'rf;  CromicelVt  Lettert;  Bir 
Thomaa  Fairftkx'a  Short  Memortal;  Kushwortli'a 
ColUdiona;  Clarendon,  Hitt,  of  th»  Rebellion ;  Sir 
Henry  Slingsbj'a  Diary.  tq^  j£^  p  "j 

Hartm  Maor-Frelate,   Works  of, 

were  certain  publications  by  various  nuthoi'S 
containing  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  Queon 
Elizabeth.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  John  Penry,  who  was  executed 
in  1593,  but  were  in  reality  the  work  of  more 
hands  than  one,  and  consisted  of  '*  the  most 
coarse,  scurrilous,  and  indecent  pasquinades  '* 
against  the  episcopal  system.  They  hud  a 
very  injurious  effect,  and  were  the  means  of 
bringing  on  the  controversy  between  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
Bamet,  Bi^.  9f  ihs  ReformaiUm, 

JKBXJt  QxvKS  {b.  Feb.  18,  1516,  a.  July 
19,  1553;  d.  Nov.  17,  1558),  was  the  daughter 
of  Honry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
•Several  marriage  alliances  were  arranged  for 
her  in  childhood.  In  1518  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded for  her  maniugc  with  the  Dauphin 
Francis,  and  when  this  was  broken  off  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  maiTy  Charles  V. 
(1522),  and  the  project  of  marr>nng  her  to 
Francis  I.  of  France  was  also  discussed  (1527). 
•She  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished and  precocious  child.  On  the 
rise  of  Anne  Boleyn  the  young  princess  was 
ti-eated  with  great  harshness.  By  an  Act  of 
1534  she  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  she 
was  refused  permission  to  see  her  mother. 
She  Wiis  compelled  to  subscribe  a  document 
in  which  she  declared  her  own  illegitimacy, 
and  the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  marriage. 


She  was  again  decl&red  ill^itimate  in  1936. 
but  by  an  Act  of  1644  (35  Hen.  VIII.,  c  i.) 
the  succession  was  secured  on  her.  In  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  she  refused  to  obey  Ui* 
Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  the  Council,  thoag^ 
they  threatened  her,  were  afraid  to  proce^ed 
to  violent  measures  with  her  because  of  h«r 
popularity  with  the  people ;  and  thoogh  sh- 
lelt  in  such  danger  that  she  attemi^  v- 
escape  to  the  Continent,  she  was  neTer- 
theless  able  to  resist  ail  the  attempts  of 
the  Council  to  compel  her  to  accept  the  X^ 
Service  Book  (1551).  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward she  laid  claim  to  the  crown  (July  % 
1653).  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclsimM 
queen  in  London  on  the  following  day.  Biil 
she  was  absolutely  destitute  of  support;  auti 
Mary,  advancing  from  the  eastern  conntb, 
was  joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  tb 
gentry  and  nobles,  and  found  herself  al  ^* 
head  of  a  large  body  of  followers.  T> 
Duke  of  NorSiumberland's  forces  melted 
away,  and  he  proclaimed  Mary  at  Cambndf.- 
(July  20).  On  August  3  she  entered  Looti<-iu 
and  her  reign  began.  She  was  a  finn  »nl 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  her  node, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  she  looked  for  asastanff 
and  support.  Her  first  act  was  to  libenU- 
the  Catholic  bishops  imprisoned  durin?  brr 
brother's  reig^,  and  to  prohibit  preatluufr 
without  a  licence ;  while  some  of  the  proau- 
nent  Ecformers,  Hooper,  Cranmcr,  ani 
Latimer  were  imprisoned.  She  was  decU^*J 
legitimate  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  crowW 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ((H, 
1653).  In  Jan.,  1564,  much  to  the  dis8> 
pointment  of  her  subjects,  she  concloded  i 
marriage  treaty  with  Philip  of  S^in,  aon ':;; 
Charles  V.  Henceforward  her  reign,  whJia 
had  opened  well,  was  unhappy  and  dissstroas. 
The  insurrection  of  Wyatt  in  Kent  foUowft 
and  though  this  was  put  down  without  mnch 
difiiculty,  it  led  to  the  execution  of  \^\ 
Jane  Grey  (Feb.  12, 1554),  who  had  beentnt'. 
and  found  guilty  in  Ihe  previous  Norernbi  r. 
together  with  her  husband  and  father,  b 
Jiuy  the  marriage  took  place.  Cardinal  Ttl' 
came  to  England,  and  the  Catholic  rarti* 
was  pushed  on.  All  statutes  against  the  Pep 
since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VI I L  »>i" 
repealed,  though  the  monastic  lands  werr  o  < 
resumed.  The  following  year  the  perseruimi 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  were  reA-lvi-i. 
and  under  them  Hooper,  and  many  •^-'"^ 
eminent  Reformers,  were  burnt.  Under  *.i^ 
investigation  of  Pole  and  the  Spanish  rocrj 
the  persecution  continued  during  1556,  aiJ 
Cranmer,  with  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  a  1»^^ 
number  of  clergymen  and  others  wew  p^^l  • ' 
death  as  heretics.  In  the  midst  of  tho  g*"^* 
and  distress  caused  by  this  perspcatkr^ 
Philip  persuaded  Mary  to  declare  war  a^^^'^ 
the  French.  The  Spaniards  and  En^li^  ^"^ 
a  brilliant  victory  at  St.  Quentin  (1557);  i^t 
the  campaign  was  disastrous  to  Eb^*^'*'' 
since  it  reacted  in  the  capture  of  OiUis  \) 
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the  Duke  of  Goue  (Jan.,  1558).  The  qucx^n, 
who  had  long  been  making  under  the  per- 
{ilexityand  strain  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
failure  of  her  measures,  never  recovered  from 
thiji  last  blow.  She  died  a  few  months  aiter 
it  (Nov.,  1558).  Mary's  character  has  been 
iadelibly  stained  in  popular  opinion  by  the 
«iiguinary  persecution  of  her  reign.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  full  extent  of  the  martyrdom 
« as  hardly  known  to  her,  for  during  a  great 
piirt  of  the  ttmo  she  was  in  a  state  of  depres- 
(lioQ  and  inaction  owing  to  mental  and  bodily 
ill-health.  She  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
nutans  harsh  or  cruel  in  her  disposition,  and 
4t>n2}cientioualy  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
to  which  she  was  devotemy  attached.  The 
unfortunate  Spanish  marriage  was  responsible 
fur  the  worst  evils  of  her  reign. 

Foze,  Act  amd  McnvnMnta;  Bnmet,  Hint,  of  the 
Reformation  ;  Frouda,  RijA.  of  Eng» ;  Lingard, 
if  ici.  of  Eng.  ;  Ty tier,  Bduavd  VI.  and  Mary ; 
OiUndan  of  State  Papers;  Noaillea,  ArnhaBBoaei 
tn  AngfattTTO  ;  ChrofttcU  of  Qnum  Jane  and  QuMn 
Aary  (Camden  Soc.).  [S.  J.  L.] 


n.,  QuBEX  (*.  1662,  #.  1688,  d. 
1694),  wife  of  William  III.,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and 
Anne  Hyde.  By  the  command  of  Charles  II., 
>he  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
M  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  betrothed  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  married  to  him  1677. 
In  1687  they  sent  a  joint  expression  of  their 
( 'pinion  to  James,  condemnatory  of  the  Declara- 
tionof  Indulgence.  Mar)' approved  of  William's 
'  xpedition  to  England.  She  probably  never 
tared  for  her  father,  who  had  established  a 
system  of  espionage  at  the  Hague,  and  had  re- 
fused her  pecuniary  assistance.  In  company 
«'ith  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  believed  the 
I^rinee  of  Wales  to  be  supposititious.  A  large 
M-ction  of  English  stat^men  determined,  on 
tb*  flight  of  James  II.,  to  proclaim  her  as 
queen.  She  mighty  they  thought,  make  her 
husband  Prime  Minister,  or  even  gfive  him 
the  title  of  king.  The  leader  of  the  party  was 
l>anby,  while  Halifax  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  William's  interests.  At  length,  in  February, 
1B89,  Burnet  (q.v.)  thought  it  right  to  de- 
'lare  her  views,  that  she  would  surrender  her 
IMwer,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband.  At  the  same  time 
^he  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  same  effect 
to  Danby.  She  arrived  that  month  in  Lon- 
•ii.»n.  Before  her  arrival  the  dispute  bad  been 
«'ttlod.  The  crown  was  tendered  to  William 
and  Mary  jointly,  and  accepted  by  them. 
They  were  proclaimed  in  Lonoon  on  Feb.  14, 
1689.  Mary  immediately,  from  her  amiable 
'(ualities,  gained  deserved  popularity.  The 
<-<>art,  owing  to  William's  infirmities,  was  re- 
moved from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  from  thence  to  Kensington  House.  On 
April  11,  1689,  she  was  crowned  with  her 
hosband.  In  the  same  month  they  received 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Durini?  William's 
campaign  in  Ireland,   Mur}*,  aided   by  the 


steady  friendship  of  Burnet,  acted  with  ad- 
mirable decision.  Clarendon,  her  uncle,  and 
several  other  suspected  Jacobites,  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  she  wrote  to  William, 
imploring  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
her  father.  In  1692  the  treachery  of  Marl- 
borough was  discovered,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  employments,  much  to  the  anger  of 
the  Princess  Anne.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  sisters  was  final.  The  guard  of  honour 
previously  allotted  to  the  princess  was  taken 
away ;  the  king  and  queen  went  to  unjustifi- 
able lengtlis  in  their  resentment.  But  Mary 
soon  regained  her  lost  popularity.  Once  more 
William  left  England,  and  the  French  fleet 
was  known  to  be  about  to  escort  a  French  in- 
vading army  across  the  Channel.  The  English 
navy  was  understood  to  be  disaffected.  Tne 
queen  sent  a  despatch,  written  by  Notting- 
ham, in  which  she  refused  to  believe  the  re- 
ports in  circulation,  and  placed  her  entire 
confidence  in  her  naval  officers.  All  disaffec- 
tion was  checked  at  once,  and  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  (1692)  resulted  in  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  enemy.  By  the  queen's  order,  those 
wounded  in  the  engagement  were  relieved  at 
the  public  charge.  In  1694  she  sickened  of 
the  smallpox,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  end 
was  near.  William  remained  day  and  night 
at  her  bedside.  Before  she  died  she  received 
a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  the  Princess 
Anne.  Her  death,  to  which  she  submitted 
with  noble  resignation,  took  place  on  Dec.  28. 

Bamet,  HiM»  of  \{%  0*tin  Time ;  Echard,  Biai. 
of  the  BfvolvK'm;  Coze,  VarlbovoupH;  Marl- 
boTOugh  DeepatcKee;  Lnttrall,  B'lation  qf  State 
Affaire;  Mocaulay,  Hut.  of  Eng.  ;  Banke,  Miet. 
of  Eng. 


r.  Queen  op  Scots  (*.  Dec.  7,  1642  \ 
a.  Dec.  14,  1542;  rf.  Feb.  8,  1587),  was  the 
daughter  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  a  week  only 
before  her  father's  death.  In  1543  a  trt^ty 
with  England  arranged  for  a  mania ^  be- 
tween the  young  princess  and  Prince  Edward 
of  England.  In  Aug.,  1548,  Marv  was 
taken  to  France  for  prreater  security,  a 
marriage  being  arranged  between  her  and  the 
Dauphin.  This  marriage  took  place  on  April 
24,  1558,  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  title  of 
Kin^  of  Scots  from  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners. The  following  year,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  Mary  became  Queen  of  France 
(as  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.),  being  also  declared  Queen  of 
Kn^and  by  the  French  and  Spanish  courts. 
In  Dec.,  1560,  her  husband,  Fr^cis  II.,  died, 
an  event  which  seems  to  have  caused  the 
young  queen  deep  g^ef,  and  the  following 
year  (Aug.,  1561)  i£e  returned  to  Scotland. 
Here  her  devotion  to  the  Homish  Church  at 
once  brought  her  into  collision  with  Knox 
and  the  Reformers.  But  the  lavish  splendour 
of  Mary's  court,  her  beauty,  and  her  accom- 
plished wity  soon  rendered  her  exceedingly 
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popular  amongst  her  people.  The  first  years 
of  her  rule  in  Si  olland  were  taken  up  with 
OTeroomin<<  the  disaffection  of  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  north,  finding  a  modus  vivendi 
with  the  liefomiers,  and  discussing  various 
projects  for  the  queen's  marriage,  in  all  which 
transactions  Mary's  adroitness  and  courage 
were  conspicuous.  In  1663  a  marriage  with 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  was  proposed 
by  the  Guises,  and  in  1564  fruitless  negotia- 
tions took  place  for  her  marriage  with 
Elisabeth's  favourite,  Robert  Dudley.  In 
July,  1565,  however,  she  married  Henry 
Damley  fq.v.),  to  the  great  disgust  of  most  of 
her  friends.  A  for^'e  quickly  collected  by  the 
disGontenttjd  lords  was  scuttenxl  at  the  ap-  ' 
proach  of  Mary  and  her  husband  at  the  head  i 
of  the  loyal  army,  the  confederates  taking  I 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  efforts  to  restore  Pro> 
testantism  in  Scotland,  aided  them  with 
money.  Meanwhile  the  vice  and  folly  of  her 
husbuid  rendered  it  impossible  for  Marv's 
domestic  life  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  murder 
of  her  favourite,  Kizzio  fMar.  9,  1566;,  in 
her  presence  at  Damley*s  instigation,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  insults  she  endured  at  his 
hands.  This  mui-der  was,  however,  followed 
by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  the  queen  escaping 
from  the  Confederate  Lords  in  her  husband's 
company  to  Dunbar  Castle.  Here  a  force 
raised  for  her  protection  by  Bothwell  caused 
her  enemies  to  fall  back.  After  the  birth  of 
her  son  (afterwards  James  VI.)  on  July  19, 
1560,  Har^'  became  reconciled  to  many  of  the 
rebellious  lonls,  reserving  all  her  resentment 
for  her  husband,  to  whose  murder  at  Kirk  of 
Field  she  was  almost  certainly  privy.  After 
the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder, 
Mary  was  carried  off  by  him  to  Dunbar 
Castle,  and  on  his  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  married  him 
(May  15,  1567).  She  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  remain  undisturbed  for  long. 
A  month  later  a  combination  of  discon- 
tented lords  agiiinst  Bothwell  and  the  queen 
led  to  his  flight  and  to  her  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  at  Carberr)'  Hill  (Juno, 
1667).  Insult^^d  at  Edinburgh  by  the  people, 
she  was  removed  to  Lochleven  Castle,  where, 
on  July  23,  1567,  she  was  forced  to  sign  a 
deed  of  abdication  and  to  appoint  Murray 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Qupon  Elizabeth's  interference  on 
her  behalf  was  of  no  avail,  but  by  degrees 
the  remnants  of  her  party  collected,  and  on 
her  escape  in  May,  1568,  she  found  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hamiltona  and 
other  nobloH,  and  at  the  head  of  6,000  men. 
Her  abdiration  was  at  once  revoked,  and  aid 
sought  from  England  and  France ;  but  her 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the 
defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside  (May  13, 
1568),  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where  she  hoped  to  find  a  friend  in 
Elizabeth.     Having  huidod  at  Workington, 


in  Cumberland,  she  was  escorted  to  Cai&k. 
and  thence  to  Bolton  Castle.  EhzaVtt 
however,  refused  to  grant  her  a  p€i»>0£l 
interview,  and  also  refused  to  allow  hu^  t< 
return  to  Scotland,  alleging  the  dim^  t' 
which  she  would  be  exposed  as  the  excuiie  fu 
detaining  her.  In  Sept.,  1568,  a  cozDmunor 
sat  at  York  to  settle  the  differences  betwtti 
Mary  and  her  subjects;  to  consider  th'- 
chaiiges  brought  against  her;  to  {ocnoase^ 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  Casket  Lett^n 
(q.v.),  and  to  provide  for  the  abandiHimeiit  oa 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  queen  of  all  claim  tc 
the  English  crown  '*  during  the  life  of  QLttr. 
Elizabeth  or  her  defscendants."  Ihis  ci^ir- 
miasion  was  afterwards  removed  to  Lonccs 
where,  on  NOv.  26,  the  charge  of  murder  ^.u^ 
formally  bi-ought  against  the  Queen  of  i^^.'t.^ 
lilary,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  request  thatfb' 
would  answer  the  charges  against  hex  aci 
"  clear  her  good  name,"  refused  to  allov  bt: 
commissioners  to  answer  the  accufatics^ 
On  Jan.  10,  1569,  judgment  was  gixen  tolh* 
effect  that  Hurray  had  not  been  proved  gmit} 
of  disloyalty,  neither  had  there  been  an ytlix« 
produced  or  shown  against  Mary,  **  wlitrc^j 
the  Queen  of  England  should  conceits  if 
take  any  evil  opinion  of  the  queen,  ber^^^- 
sister,  for  anything  yet  seen."  Eliia'it'h 
still  kept  pos^e^ion  of  her  rival.  TV-^^ 
against  the  English  queen,  proposed  rvl^)- 
lions,  and  the  papal  bull  which  excomintici- 
cated  Elizabeth  followed,  and  it  is  cerUir 
that  England  was  in  considerable  dangi  r  fn-a 
France,  Spain,  and  Rome.  In  1570  M«in 
having  been  removed  to  Tutbury  and  t  bat- 
worth,  was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Castk,  till 
ld85,  when  she  was  taken  back  to  Tmbun 
and  thence  to  Chartley.  Detected  br  t> 
espionage  of  Walsingham  in  the  concocii*^  ••' 
Babington's  plot  against  the  queen^s  UfciSf : . 
1586),  she  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  CkstK  '^ 
Nottinghamshire,  tried,  and  found'guilty  Oc^ 
25,  1587).  She  was  sentenced  to  deatb  ar^i 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay  (Feb.  8, 158T).  C<?d- 
ceming  her  character  the  most  diveryvrt 
views  have  been  taken,  lliese  can  hardly  t* 
discussed  here,  nor  is  the  evidence  sucb  a> ' 
make  any  decisive  verdict  posnble. 

Anderson,   ColUct.  rtiaiing  to  Jfary.  Q>"^ 
Scotland  (1717):  Bwi^igh  Stats  Pcptn:  tf^ 
Hitt.  of  A£air»in  Scotland  fy^om  Rrfcrmtt\m  '> 
2668  (Spottiswrode  goc.)  ;  Hc»ack.  Lift  ({M^--: 

8tt««ii  0/  Soots;  Labunoff.  Mim.  d*  Marit  Sivr: 
authicr.  Marie  SttMtt ;  ITirnit.  Mam  .<M** 
Btrickland,  Quem»  ^  ScoUovid ;  harto<D.  fl'^  ' 
BcoVtnnd;  Froude,  H«*.  <yr  Xnj. ;  &<**"= 
Bothwell;  Mr.  Swinburne's  article  ia  ^*" 
doi>9dAa  Bviiantiioa  (9th  ed.). 

IKazy  of  HKodena,   Qcexn,  wife  •' 

James  iL  (*.  1658,  rf.  1718),  wa.'  ^ 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Modtri 
and  was  married  to  James  in  1673.  Sh**]"*^ 
unpopular  in  England  owing  to  her  n?li«i<* 
By  James  she  had  six  sons,  of  whom  i^^* 
Edward,  the  "Old  Pretender,"  wss  cr^ 
After  her  husband's  death  she  retired  tot'* 
nunnery  of  ChaiUot 
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lEaserfield,  Battle  of  (642),  was  fought 
between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and  Penda 
of  Merda,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  former.  Mr.  Ingram  identifies 
)Iaserfield  with  Mirfield  in  Yorkaliire.  It  ie 
more  likely  to  have  been  near  Oswestry,  a  town 
taking  its  name  from  Oswald. 


Ly  AmoAiL  [d.  1734),  afterwards 
I^dy  Masham,  was  a  favourite  of  Uueen  Anne. 
Uer  father  was  a  London  merchant  who  be- 
iume  a  bankrupt,  her  mother  was  the  aunt  of 
Sarah  Jennings,  l>uche<9S  of  Marlborough. 
His.  HiU  entered  the  house  of  Lady  Rivers, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Lady  Marlborough, 
who  obtained  for  her  the  post  of  bedchamber 
woman  to  the  queen.  In  1707  she  was  pri- 
vately married,  in  the  queen's  presence,  to 
■^Ir.  Samuel  Masham,  one  of  Prince  George  s 
gi:ntlemen.  This  roused  the  suspicions  of 
the  duchess,  who  soon  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Masham's  cousin  Uarley,  afterwards  Lord 
Oxford,  was  using  her  es  a  means  of  further- 
ing his  interests  with  the  queen.  It  was 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham  that  Anne  created 
two  new  bishops  without  consulting  the 
minister  Godolphin.  In  spite  of  her  violence 
the  duchess  found  herself  gradually  sup- 
planted by  her  former  dependent.  On  the 
downfall  of  Godolphin*s  ministry  (1710), 
Mrs.  Masham  introduced  Harley,  now  vir- 
tually Prime  Minister,  to  the  queen.  She 
received  the  Privy  Purse  after  her  rival  the 
duchess  had  been  dismissed,  and  her  husband 
▼as  raised  to  the  peerage,  apparently  against 
the  wish  of  Anne.  Harley  quaiTelled  with 
hpr,  probably  about  some  money  he  had  pro- 
mised her  out  of  tho  Asiento  Contract,  and 
now  relied  on  the  rival  favourite,  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset.  Lady  Masham  joined  the  Boling- 
broke  faction,  although  Swift  attempted  a 
^reconciliation  between  the  two  ministers  at  her 
hoQKe.  In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  through  her  and  Ormonde 
that  the  Jacobites  at  St.  Germains  induced 
the  queen  to  dismiss  Harley,  and  she  had 
lertainly  reproached  him  for  his  uselessness 
ahortly  before  that  event  took  place  (July, 
1  "14).  Of  the  remainder  of  her  life  nothing  is 
known.  From  this  time  Lady  Masham*8  name 
dijappears  from  history.  Her  influence  over 
Queen  Anne  is  to  be  ascribed,  first,  to  her 
political  and  Church  principles,  which  were 
in  almost  exact  accord  with  those  of  her 
mi.«!tre9s,  and,  secondly,  to  that  **  suppleness 
'>f  temper"  which  formed  so  great  a  con- 
tntst  to  the  violent  character  of  the  Duchess 
sf  ilarlborough. 

Btanhopo.  Hut.  of  Etia. ;  J.  H.  Bnrton,  Exit, 

of  QttMIl  XlDM. 

ICaSOlIy  SiK  John  {d.  1566),  was  diatin- 
triiished  dnring  the  reigns  of  Henry  VXII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mnr}',  and  Elizabeth,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  sent 
in  1650  to  France  to  discuss  the  possession  of 


Boulogne  with  the  French  commissioners.  He 
subsequently  sided  with  Northumberland, 
l*ut  was  employed  on  various  missions  under 
Mar}\  Aftdr  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Paget,  opposed 
Cecil,  and  warmly  advocated  a  Spanish  policy. 
Mason  was  said  to  have  brought  back  from 
his  various  embassies  "  the  Italian's  quickness, 
the  Spaniard's  staidness,  the  Frenchman's  air, 
the  German's  resolution,  and  the  Dutchman's 
industry."  Mason  himself  accounts  for  his 
success  in  gaining  the  favour  of  four  sove- 
reigns by  his  "speaking  little,  and  writing 
less,"  and  by  "  attaining  to  something  which 
each  party  esteemed  serviceable  to  them,  and 
being  so  moderate  that  all  thought  him  their 


own. 


»» 


Tytler,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 


Matilda  {d,  10G3),  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  Y., 
Count  of  Flanders.  She  was  married  to 
William  in  1053,  but,  being  near  relations, 
and  not  having  obtained  the  papal  dispen- 
sation, they  were  placed  under  excommuni- 
cation. By  Lanfranc*s  intercession  this  ban 
was  removed  subsequently.  Her  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (q.v.),  which 
there  is  great  reason  for  believing  to  be  her 
own  handiwork.  Of  her  personal  character 
little  is  known,  but  the  story  of  her  having 
vindictively  deprived  Brihtric — a  Saxon  noble 
who  rejected  her  advances  in  the  days  when 
she  was  at  her  father's  court— of  all  his  lands, 
if  true,  is  unfavourable  to  her  character. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  {d.  1118),  the  first 

wife  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling.  Her  original  name  was  Edith,  but 
on  her  marriage  the  Saxon  appellation  was 
discarded  for  the  Norman  one  of  Matilda  or 
Maud.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
convent  of  Romsey  by  her  aunt  Christine, 
but  never  took  the  veil.  Her  title,  '*Good 
Queen  Maud,"  seems  to  have  been  well 
deserved.  She  ministered  to  the  poor  with 
her  own  hands,  and  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Anselm,  and  the  Church.  Her  later  yeai*s 
were  passed  in  pious  seclusion. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  (».  1103,  <;.  1167), 

was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.  In  1114 
she  was  married  to  tho  Emperor  Henry  V.,  by 
whom  she  had  no  issue.  Henry  died  in  1125, 
and  her  brother  William  having  been  drowned, 
Maud  was  summoned  to  England,  and  homagt' 
was  done  to  her  as  the  future  queen  (1126). 
In  1128,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  barons,  she  was  married  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  The  unpopularity  of  this  match  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Stephen  to  seize  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  but  his  misgovern- 
ment  quickly  alienated  a  large  number  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  1139  Maud  (or  the  Empress, 
as  she  was  usually  styled)  landed  in  EnRland, 
and    the    country  was    practically   divided, 
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Stephen  being  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
part,  Maud  uf  the  western.  A  period  of  civil 
war  ensued  with  varying  success  till  1147, 
when  the  death  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  her 
g^reat  partisan,  induced  Maud  to  qiiit  the 
country,  and  content  herself  with  attempting 
to  establish  her  authority  in  Normandy.  Her 
want  of  success  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
her  own  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
and  partly  to  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the 
Normans  for  the  Angevins.  8he  lived,  how- 
ever, to  see  her  son  Henry  crowned  King  of 
England. 

Xatilda,  or  Xaud  {d,  1161),  wife  of 

King  Stephen,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  niece  of 
Henry  I. ' s  queen.  She  was  extremely  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  she  followed  in  the  foot- 
Hteps  of  her  aunt,  the  "  Good  Queen  Maud." 
She  seems  to  have  energetically  support<.Hi 
her  husband  in  his  wars  with  the  Empress. 

XauritillS  (or  the  IsLB  OP  Fbaxce),  un 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  to  the  east 
of  Madagascar,  was  discovered  in  1507,  by  a 
Portuguese  na^'igator  named  Pedro  Masca- 
renhas,  who  named  his  discovery  Gem6.  In 
1598  the  island  was  occupied  by  a  Putch 
expedition  under  Van  Neck,  and  called  Mau- 
ritius in  honour  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  no  settlement  was  made  until  1644.  In 
1712  the  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch 
only  to  be  occupied  three  years  later  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  1810, 
when  it  was  taken  by  an  English  expedition 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Mauritius 
has  ever  since  remained  under  British  rule, 
Imving  been  finally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1814).  In  1825  a  reduction 
of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.  on  Mauritian  sugar 
c^iused  the  island  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
civilisation ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar,  rum,  and  vanilla,  are  very 
L'onsiderable.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
five  members,  including  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  advo- 
cate-general. There  is  also  a  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  consisting  of 
eight  official  and  eight  non-ofiicial  members. 
The  Seychelles  and  Rodriguez  Islands  are 
dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

BEasillUl  C8Miari61i8UI  ^t^s  one  of  the 
Roman  districts  of  Britain.  Of  its  situation 
nothing  is  known. 

IKudimilS,  Roman  commander  in  Britain, 
was  in  the  year  383  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
established  his  power  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
and  in  387  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  largely 
composed  of  British  troops.  He  expelled 
Valentinian,  but  in  a.d.  388  he  was  himself 
defeated  and  slain. 

Vay,  Thomas  {b.  \b^b,d.  1650),  belonged  to 
a  good  family  in  Sussex,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful 


and  popular  authors  of  the  time  of  Chazlei  I 

He  wrote  five  plays  and  two  historical  poemsi, 

besides  translating  the    Gwrgia^  and  «c>a^ 

of  Martial*8  Epigratiu.     His  failure  to  obuia 

thejaureuteabip  in  1637  is  said  to  be  the  cau» 

which  made  him  seek  the  patronage  of  :h'; 

Parliament,   and    become  its   historiaa  and 

apologist.     His  Hittory  of  the  Parliamfni  v^ 

published  in  May,  1647,  and  chronicled  tvxA.i- 

as  &r  as  the  battle  of  Newbury  (Sept,  I64Ji. 

He  also  wrote,   first  in  Latin  and  then  is 

English,  a  Breviary  of  the  HUtory  «/  ri 

Parliament  of  England^  which  extended  to  th< 

end  of  the  second  Civil  War.     In  NovemUr. 

1650,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminsiti 

Abbey.     At  the   Restoration  his  body  »v 

exhumed  and  removed  to  the  burial-grMiiui  ^t 

St.  Margaret*s  Church.     Chatham  pta»«s  i»i» 

"  honesty,"  and  Warburton  his  "candour."  Bat 

within  a  few  ^ears  after  his  death,  Alam^i 

charat'terises  him  as  a  *^  most  servile  wit  u^ 

mercenary  pen."    He  was  by  no  means  inn 

partial,  but  being  a  skilful  ad>'ocate  Btrore  to 

avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality. 

May,  Hwt,  of  tJU  Lonm  ParliammA  {Prrftf* 
to  the  edition  of  1854) .  Clarendoo,  !>/• .  Ouiot. 
Portrait*  poliiiquM  des  JUtmmM  d«  dittrv^rtM 

Xaynard,  Sm  John  {b.  1602,  i,  1690;. 
was  bom  at  Tavistock,  educated  at  Eittrf 
College,  Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  T«mp> 
in  1619,  and  represented  ChippeohaiD  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  Hf 
speedily  obtained  eminence  as  a  h^'^' 
and  was  in  eonsequenoe  appointed  by  thr 
Long  Parliament  one  of  the  mansga«  io 
the  prosecution  of  Stiufford,  and  also  t^ 
laud.  In  1648  he  vehemeutly  opposed  tbt 
vote  of  non-addresses,  and  when  it  paaK^l^ 
spite  of  his  opposition,  for  a  time  vt'tsM 
from  Parliament  Thus  he  took  no  pJl 
in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  kinp 
execution  and  the  foundation  of  the  RepuKn. 
nor  did  he  again  sit  in  a  Parliament  uiit'i 
1666.  During  the  Protectomte,  Majw-'^ 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell  1' 
his  argument  in  Cony's  case,  showiog  \'^ 
illegality  of  the  customs'  duties  leried  by  ih* 
Protector.  To  obtain  his  release  he  «s 
compelled  to  sign  a  submission  acknoviedirni^j 
his  fault.  In  spite  of  this  incident  Maji*''' 
was  offered  and  consented  to  accept  b(^ 
Cromwell  in  May,  1668,  the  post  of  Sergt*^  '^ 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1659  I^lajTuird  stKn^l 
his  course  with  great  skill ;  h«  did  not  t»*» 
his  seat  in  the  firat  restoration  of  the  Bumj^ 
but  stilted  till  the  second,  and  then  ^* 
his  influence  to  pave  the  way  f or  th*  i*- 
turn  of  the  king.  Thus  he  easily  made  iJ; 
peace,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  v. 
the  king's  sergeants.  In  that  capftrtty  > 
frequently  took  part  in  the  State  tnala.  An 
he  also  acted  a»  principal  managw  i^  **-* 
Commons  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Statfoiti.  i^ 
the  solitary  Parliament  of  James  II.,  ^^ 
nard  opposed  the  encroachment  of  thf  i>2i. 
and    he    refused  to  appear  for  the  cro*^ 
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against  the  Seven  Biahops.  In  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  Majiiard  took  a  prominent 
paxt,  oondacted  the  conference  with  the 
Lords  on  the  question  of  the  "  abdication  "  of 
•JameSf  and  was  nominated  the  tirst  of  the 
(.Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Tom,  Jiidgn  0/  En^nd. 

MftjnCL  CuTHBEKT,  a  Catholic  priest,  was 
"xecuted  Nov.,  1577,  for  having  denied  the 
•{ueen^s  snprenoacy,  and  celebrated  maus. 
The  trial  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  no 
proof  was  obtained,  and  the  prisoner  was 
.ictually  convicted  on  the  ground  of  strong 
yntumptum  only. 

KayOf  RicHAUD  Southwell  Boukkb,  6th 
I^rdT^.  1822,  d.  1872),  eldest  son  of  the  fifth 
Ijord  Mayo,  entered  Parliament  in  1847,  as 
member  for  Kildare.  He  was  Chief  Secretary 
tor  Ireland  under  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  and 
igain  in  1858  and  1866.  In  1868  he  was 
^Appointed  Governor-General  of  India.  His 
reiini  was  a  period  of  peace,  and  was  marked 
W  the  inauguration  of  numerous  enterprises 
for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  natives.  Lord  Mayo 
WHS  assassinated  Feb.  8, 1872,  by  a  Mohamme- 
<i&n  fanatic  at  Port  filair,  in  the  Andaman 
I !!  lands. 

UayoT.  The  title  ^'^lay or"  symbolises 
manicipal  self-government — the  possession  of 
those  rights  which  were  implied  in  the  recog^ 
nition  of  a  town  as  a  "  communa.*'  The  first 
'frtain  instance  of  its  use  appears  to  be  in 
lioodon.  Here  the  concession  of  the  communa 
^y  Earl  John  and  Walter  of  Kouen  in  1191  is 
followed  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  a  mayor, 
Hpnry  Fitz-Alwyn.  Three  years  after  the 
•leath  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  who  had  retained 
tho  office  for  life,  John  in  1215,  in  order  to  win 
the  support  of  the  citizens,  conceded  to  the 
^xiTons  of  London  by  charter  the  right  of  an- 
nually choomng  their  mayor.  The  person 
» lectt^d  was,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the 
king.  Though  chosen  only  for  a  year  it  was 
n»ual  until  1 319  to  re-elect  the  same  person  for 
several  years ;  from  that  year  dates  the  prac- 
tice of  an  annual  election.  According  to  the 
f^videnoe  of  the  Rolls,  it  is  to  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  ponnession  of  a  mayor  in  the  other 
great  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  and  Winchester  is  due.  Local  lists 
of  mayors  giving  earlier  dates  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
town  politics  turn  chiefly  on  the  question 
who  was  to  elect  the  mayor — ^the  aldermen, 
repre;»enting  the  propertied  class,  or  the 
populace.  This  striiggle  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  London  during  the  Barons*  War, 
when  the  commons  sided  with  De  Montfort's 
psrty,  the  magnates  with  the  king.  The 
popular  party  were  successful,  and  secured  the 
4ection  of  their  own  candidate  in  1263 — 66, 
hut  the  royal  victory  in  1265  brought  with  it 
a  suspension  of  the  city  constitution  altogether, 


and  the  town  remained  under  a  "  custos,"  and 
not  a  mayor,  till  1270.  The  contest  was 
renewed  in  1272,  but  in  1273  the  aldermen, 
supported  by  the  Royal  Council,  regained  their 
power.  The  suspension  of  the  town  consti- 
tution was  the  penalty  not  only  for  popular 
violence,  but  also  for  attempts  of  the  magis- 
tracy to  extend  its  power.  Thus  London 
was  without  a  mayor,  and  under  a  custos, 
from  1285  to  1298,  because  the  mayor  had 
endeavoured  to  gain  exemption  for  the  city 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  eyre. 
The  fourteenth  century  sees  the  rise  of  the 
craft  guilds,  and  their  efforts  to  gain  control 
of  the  administration,  including  the  election 
of  the  mayor.  In  these  efforts  they  are 
entirely  successful  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
I'he  same  general  lines  of  development  are 
seen  in  the  other  great  towns ;  the  struggle 
of  the  magnates  against  the  commons  for  the 
election  of  the  mayor,  against  royal  inter- 
ference, the  occasional  nomination  of  a  custos, 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  trade 
societies.  The  struggle  between  the  aldermen 
and  the  people  of  xork  happened  curiously 
enough  in  1381 ;  whether  it  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Peasant  Rising  has  not  been 
ascertained.  In  conferring  a  new  charter  in 
1389  Richard  II.  gave  the  mayor  his  own 
sword:  after  this  he  assumes  the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor,  hitherto  only  borne  by  the  mayor  of 
London.  Another  point  of  interest  is  offered 
in  the  conflicts  between  the  mayors,  repre- 
senting town  self-go vemment»  and  the  lords 
of'  such  towns  as  were  in  the  demesnes 
of  prelates.  The  most  notable  instance  is 
that  of  Reading,  when  in  the  thirteenth 
century  mayor  and  abbot  struggle  concerning 
the  merchant  guild,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
concerning  the  nomination  of  constables,  and 
when  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  the 
abbots  claimed  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
mayor. 

Stabb«»  C<m»i.  Kiii.,  0. 11, 18, 21. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Xeal-Tub  Plot,  The  (1679),  was  a 
pretended  conspiracy  fabricated  bv  the  in- 
former DangeAeld,  who  hoped  tnereby  to 
emulate  Gates  and  Bcdloe.  He  declared  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  conspiring  to  raise 
an  army  and  establish  a  republic.  At  first  he 
w^as  believed,  but  his  imposture  being  dis- 
covered, he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  declared  that 
the  pretended  conspiracy  was  an  imposture 
concocted  by  the  Papists  to  hide  a  real  Popish 
Plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  murder  of 
the  king.  The  papers  relating  to  this  plot 
were,  he  declared,  concealed  in  a  Meal-M  in 
the  house  of  ^Irs.  Cellier,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  who  was  tried  with  Lady  Powjti  for  tho 
alleged  plot,  but  acquitted. 

IKeasiireSy  Thb  Assxzb  op  (1197),  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  uni- 
f  onnity  of  weights  and  measures  throughout 
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the  kinffdom.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
break  down  local  custom,  and  even  Magna 
Cbarta  was  not  obeyed  in  this  respect.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  just  now  that  any  serious  attempt  is 
being  made  to  secure  that  unifonnity  which 
would  bo  so  beneficial. 

Xeathy  Thb  Kingdom  of,  is  said  to  have 
l)een    formed   about    150    a.d.,   by  Tuathol 
Tcchmar,    a    chieftain    of    the    Scoti    tribe 
(probably    allied    to  the    Brigantian   Gauls) 
as    the    demesne    land    of    the    ard    ri,    or 
over-king  of  Ireland.     For  this  purpose  he 
took  pieces  of  land  from  each  of  the  four 
kingdoms;  from  Connaught  the  hill  of  Us- 
nech,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Irish, 
from  Munster  the  mound  of  TIachtga,  from 
Ulster,  Tailti  (Teltown),  and  from  Leinster 
the;  hill  of  Taia.    The  last  became  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the   under-kings  of  Ireland,   while  each  of 
those  places  became  a  religious  centre  where 
great  festivals  were  held.     Meath  now  com- 
prised the  present  county  of  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  parts  of    Longford  and  King's 
County.     Tuathal  made  Leinster  completely 
subservient,    and    is    said    to    have    created 
a  standing  army,  which  afterwards  became 
celebrated    as    the    Fenians.      The    power 
of  the  ard  ri  was  soon    menaced  by  that 
of    the    rival    kingdom    of    Munster,    and 
Tuathal's  grandson,  Conn,  "  of  the  hundred 
battles,"   was    forced  by   Mug   of    Munster 
to  divide  Ireland  into  two  parts,  the  north 
being   Conn's  half,  the   south    Mug*s  half. 
The  power  of  the  ard  ri  seems  to  have  been 
precarious,  and  the  over-kings  were  chosen 
from  various  branches  of  the  Milesian  race, 
imtil  in  the  fifth   century  Miall    **  of    the 
nine  hostages,"  of  the  race  of  Elimon,  founded 
the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  which  from  i^'.i — when 
Lugaid,   the  son   of    Laeghaire,   established 
himself  upon  the  throne — was  dominant  in 
Ireland  for  five  hundred  years,  the  sovereignty 
alternating  between  the  two  branches.     In 
558  the  ard  ri  deserted  Tara  in  consequence 
of  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it  by  St.  Kodanus, 
or  Huadan,  because  of  the  violation  of  his 
sanctuary  by  King  Diarmaid  peiinot),  and 
their  residence  became  unsettlea,  the  kings  of 
the  southern  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  whoso  settle- 
ments were  in  Meath,  living  in  Westmeath, 
those  of  the  northern  race,  whose  possessions 
were  in   Ulster,   establishing  themselves   in 
Deny.   There  was  therefore  no  central  power, 
and  hence  the  weak  resistance  offei-ed  to  the 
Teutonic  invaders  of  whom  the  Fingals,  or 
Norwegians,  founded  a  considerable  colony  in 
Meath,  and  by  whom  a  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  the  southern  Hui-Neills.     In  980,  how- 
ever, Malachi  II.,  of  the  clan  Cohnain,  King 
of  Meath,  became  ard  rt,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  branches  of  the  Hui-Neills  or 
O'Neills  as  they  now  called  themselves,  and  he 
was  the  last  of  his  race  who  held  that  dignity 
without  dispute.     During  his  lifetime  it  was 


usurped  for  a  time  by  Brian  Boru,  and  afui 

his  death  it  was  assumed  more  than  once  by 

the  Kings  of  Leinster,  and  by  the  O'Lougiliffi 

of  Ailech.     In  fact, fiom  the  begiDning of  th? 

eleventh  century,  the  power  of  the UMtkch- 

lins  (sons  of  MaJachi)  of  Meath  was,  as  a  id:. 

at  a  low  ebb,  and  after  the  Anglo-Ktoas 

invasion    the    pro\-inoe    was     b^towed  cl 

Hugh  de  Lacy,  through  whose  great-grand- 

daughtei-s  it  passed  into  the  families  of  \^ 

Genneiville,  lords  of  Trim,  and  of  De  Verdon 

barons  of  Dundalk.     Thd  lordships  of  Tim 

passed  by  max*riage  into  the  hands  of  M<ji* 

timer,   Earl  of    March,    and  vested  in  thr 

crown,  while  the  De  Verdon  property  vol 

to  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbui}-,  by  wKc 

it  was    forfeited    to  the  crown  mider  ti^ 

statute  agiiinst  absentees.    In  the  rdpi  •:' 

Elizabeth,  Meath,  now  reduced  to  its  pnMrin 

dimensions,    was  added  to  the  pro^iotv  •-( 

Leinster.     It  received  a  large  English  c«3l0ij 

tluring  James  I.'s  later  plantations,  andagsin 

during    the  Cromwdlian    settlement.    1^ 

ancient  tumuli  with  which  Meath  is  ooTtmi 

are  thought  to    be  relics  of  the  Toatba  ii< 

Danarus  (tribes  ot  Dia  and  An),  the  fomlli  of 

the  invading  tribes,  a  branch  of  the  ^'eis.- 

dians,  who  were  probably  of  Gaulish  origin. 

Keatingr.  Hist,  of  Ireland;  Haverty,  BiH  -. 
/re/and;  O'Hallonui,  Eitt,  VfrdAnd;  Vtl^- 
Tfc«  K'ngdom  of  Ireland ;  Cnnck,  Hid.  */  * 
Irish  NatxoHi  Lodge,  Irith  Pesrote. 

[L  c  .<.; 


:,  A>^AL8  OF,  is  the  name  gitt^c  to 

the  records  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Meaui 
in  Yorkshire,  which  extend  from  lUOto  H*. 
and  were  collected  by  Thomas  do  Burton,  il" 
nineteenth  abbot.  They  have  been  pubE<i»  i 
in  tlie  RoUs  Series. 


Cossilli  was  the  son-in-law  of  il(; ' 

Jaffier.  Raised  to  the  musnud  of  Moonhi^- 
bad  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on  the  depoRtion*- 
Meer  Jaffier  (1760),  he  qoarrelled  with  f- 
Kngliah  about  the  revenue  laws,  aDd  oiil'* 
dered  an  embassy  sent  to  effect  a  nirificttk*'' 
War  was  declared ;  Mooi-shedabad  was  takfl . 
and  the  Nabob  was  compelled  to  fly.  Hi^<^ 
he  fled  he  caused  the  whole  of  the  Englissh  p>> 
dents  in  the  Patna  factory  (150  in  number)  t^;  1' 
imprisoned,  shot  doi^ii,  and  cut  to  pieces  th**^- 
mangled  remains  being  thrown  into  ^^ 
Ueer  Cossim  fled  to  Oude.  Sujah  Do«l&^ 
the  vizier,  received  him  with  favour;  bat  th» 
terrible  defeat  of  Buxar,  and  the  rrtwti  *i 
Clive  to  India,  so  alarmed  the  riser  that  t* 
compelled  Meer  Cossim  to  leave  the  coustr^ 
(1765). 

Jaffier  was  appointed  XaboV  *■'■ 
or    Bei      *    *     ^' 
and  gra 

^«.^v..«»   wx,    .^^   English.         vru    «.v. ; 

son  Meerun,  during  the  Mogul  in\'a9<»'  ^ 
lost  his  reason,  and  his  affiiir*  fell  iaJ' 
anarchy.  His  son-in-law.  Meet  Cossim,  ti** 
advantage  of  this  to  obtain  the  thnmc  f««' 
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r.  V^aaaituirt,  Goyemor  of  Bengal,  at  the 
ice  of  the  cession  of  Midmipore,  Chittagong, 
td  BurdwaxL,  to  the  Company,  and  a  gra- 
ity  of  twenty  lacs  to  his  benefactors. 


_ ,  The  Right  of  Public,  as  op- 
jeied   to  rioting,  first  became  important  m 
768,  when  the  Middlesex  electors,  supported 
y  the  moat  prominent  politiciiins  of  the  day, 
faemblcd   to    prot^^st   against  the  infringe- 
lent  of   their  rights  by  the  House  of  Com- 
lOBS.      Meetings   were   also    huld    in    their 
apport  in  no  less  thun  seventeen  counties, 
rho  question,  which  became  intimately  con- 
lected    with     that    of    petition,    was    again 
used  in  1779 — 80,  when  an  agitation  began 
n  Yorkshire   and   spread  over  England,  in 
avour  of  economical  and  Parliamentary  re- 
iorm.     The   House  of  Commons  at  this  time 
protested    against    the    practice   of  sending 
lelesratea  to  Loudon  with  petitions,  but  were 
una\>lQ  to  prevent  it.     The  right  of  meeting 
was  grievously  abused  by  the  Pi-otestant  asso- 
i-iatious  which  led  to  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
noiB   of     1780;    but   the    Anti-SLive  Trade 
AsAociition    of    1787    carefully  kept  within 
the  law.     The  terror  caused  by  the  French 
\U:volut\on   at  length   determined   ministers 
to    have    recourse    to    repressive    measures. 
Several    sr^cieties   already   established,   chief 
Among  which   were  the  Revolution  Society, 
lh«'     Society     for    Constitutional    Informa- 
tion, and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
Wd  received   a   fresh  impulse   from   events 
occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channd, 
»nd  members  of  the  latter  especially  had  in- 
dulged in  violent  language.     This  was  met 
by  several  trials  for  sedition  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  which  the  sentences  imposed, 
♦-*VmaUy   in  the  northern  country,  were  of 
^^Tible  seveiity,  and  the  cases    invariably 
prejudged.     The  acquittal  of  Home  Tooke, 
Uiomua  Hardy,  and  other  members  of  the 
if^t  »>cietie8  on  the  charge  of  treason,  in 
1794,  was,   however,  a  severe  blow  to  the 
^enim^nt,   which    nevertheless    continued 
w»  »aspnision  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
Pp>curtd  the  conviction  of  Henry  Redhead 
jt^TVe    cm    a    charge  of   conspiracy.     The 
K  u^*^'^  Corresponding  Society  continued  to 
^old  meetings,  one  of  which,  being  followed 
^>*  wv  alUck  on  the  person  of  the  king  (1796), 
rwultod  in  the  passing,  in  company  with  a 
Itwtton  Practices  Bill,  of  a  Seditious  Meetings 
J  '  "^hiih  provided  that  no  politiral  meeting 
01  more  than  fifty  persons  could    be    held 
Without  previous  notice  to  a  magistrate,  who 
tv*  ^  attend  in  person,  and  might  disperse 
Jjem  acrordins?  to  the  Riot  Act  if  he  thought 
^em  dangerous.     In  spite  of  the  vehement 
W>^Aion  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  these  bills 
oecame  law  by  large  majorities.    The  only 
^wt  was  that  the  socitties  had  resort  to 
^^''^  conspiracy   in  conjunction    with  the 
J^r^ch  clurg  and  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
^  in  ooQ«equence    suppressed    by    the 


stringent  Corresponding  Societies  Bill  (1799). 
In  1817,  when  discontent,  want,  and  seal  for 
Refoitn  had  caused  riots  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  an  attack  on   the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1799  against 
correspondiug  societies  were  extended  to  other 
associations,    such     as    the    Hampden    and 
Spencean   clubs.      Meetings,   however,  only 
became  larger  and  more  revolutionary,  et>pe> 
cially  in  the  manufacturing   districts ;   and 
the  rash  action  of  the  military  resulted  in  the 
*'  Manchester  Massacre "  of  1819,  and  that 
criminal  blunder  was  followed  by  the  *'  Six 
Acts,"  one  of  which  placed  rigorous  restric- 
tions  on  all  meetings  of  more    than    fifty 
persons,  and  entrui^ted  magistrates  with  the 
amplest  powers  for   their    suppression    and 
adjournment.    In  the  following  year.  Orator 
Hunt,    Sir  C.    Wolseley,   the    Rev.   Joseph 
Harrison,  and  others,  were  tried  for  unlaw- 
fully   meeting  together,   and    sentenced    to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.     From  that 
time  onwards  the  right  of  meeting  has  been 
generally  recognised    by    government,    and 
lawful  agitiition  is  no  longer  confounded  with 
riotous     and     disorderly    assumblies.      The 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland  was  allowed 
to  continue,  restrictions  being  placed  alone  on 
the  proposal  to  appoint  managers  of  petitions 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  Irish  Convention 
Act  of  1793,  until  it  threatened  to  supersede 
Parliament.      It  was  thereupon    suppressed 
(18'25),  but  continued  in  another  form;  and, 
being  revived  on  the  expiration  of  the  Act, 
was  again  suppressed,  but  not  until  its  objects 
had  been    completely  gained    (1829).      The 
great  Reform  BUI  was  ushered  in  by  the 
agitation  of  political  unions  throughout  the 
country,  and  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  these  organisations 
exceeded    their   lawful    limits    by    sending 
delegates  to  a  national    union   in   London. 
They  were  in  consequence  proclaimed,    but 
continued  nevertheless ;  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Lords  alone  prevented  much  violence  and 
consequent  coercion.    The  agiUtion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  produced    eomo 
monster  meetings,  such  as  that  on  the  IliU  ol 
Tara  (1843),  which  were  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  that  the  government  had  to  reprees 
them.    A  similar  fate  attended  the  Oraoge 
lodges,    which,    established    about    l,9o     in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Assocwtion,  spread 
inio  Engbind,  especially  into  ^^«  j^iryv- J^^'^, 

dabbled  in   plots  for   P^*?l°»  ,%?^^J^  ^1 
Cumberland  on  the  throne  (1830).    T^«^~^f^ 

uniomi'  procession,  the  object  of  w^^    ^«* 
the  releise  of  the  I>orcbe«ter  laboui^^,  ^i*^ 
peraed  upon  the  refusal  of  l-ord  Melbojair^e  to 
*^v^    ^/w  ..        which   micd    to     some 

receive  a  deP"'**'""  .^^^''of  physical     force 
extent  on"  the  exhibition    ",   *^''_     _^_     ^  a 
nnZ^       A    similar     attitude    was     &aopW 
i        !i.  fi^  rwtata   who  were  not  ».llowed 
towards  the  Ch^«^;J^^„  at  Westminx^ter 
to  appear  m  ^JS^nnu^oe  ^^^.^        ^ 

under   pretence   of    P'l^^  %^n  tolo«^teA 
petition,  but  whoiio  ineevi»B"  '-^ 
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as  long  as  they  were  orderly.  The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  happily 
unaooompanied  by  any  attempts  at  terrorism 
or  rioting.  In  Ireland  the  Land  Agitation  of 
1880  and  the  subsequent  years  unfortunately 
compelled  the  government  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The 
Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October* 
1881,  as  "  an  illegal  and  criminal  association," 
and  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  empowered  the  Lord-IieutenHnt 
to  disperse  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace ;  which  power  was  freqoentlv  exer- 
cised in  1883  and  1884,  in  the  case  of  Land 
League,  Nationalist,  and  Orange  assemblies. 
[Riot  Act.] 

Stanhope,  £</«  Q/P«'t;  Pari.  Higt.,  xzi.,  zzziii.. 
and  zzziT. ;  Slut*  Triala,  zzii. ;  Ersldne,  Spttck— ; 
But.  of  tlu  Tim  Acta;  Lord  SidmoutlCt  Li/t; 
Wyse.  Catholio  A$fociation ;  Courts  and  Cobiiidt* 
«/  WiUiam  IV.;  Martioean,  Hi9t.  of  fnaland; 
Pientioe,  Hut.  of  An^Com  Law  Leagiu  ;  Morley, 
lAfoof  Cobd0n  ;  Haj»  Con^.  HuiLt^ England,  yoL 
ii..  oha.  Ix.  and  x.  [l  c.  8.] 

XaglUMetaSf  The,  were  a  Saxon  tribe 
occupying  the  present  county  of  Hereford. 

IKellitus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (619 
— 624),  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  in  601  to 
assist  Augustine  in  the  conversion  of  the 
English.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Essex, 
1>aptiaed  King  Sebert,  and  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  London.  On  the  death  of  Sebert, 
liis  sons  re-established  Pnganism,  and  Mellitus 
iled  to  France,  but  returned  to  England  in 
618.  On  the  death  of  Laurence  in  619, 
Mellitus  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  arch- 
bishopric five  years. 

Melmi,  TRfiATToy  (1593),  was  concluded 
between  Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV.  of  France 
(after  the  latter 'had  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith),  and  bound  both  sovereigns  to  maintain 
an  offensive  and  defensive  war  against  Philip 
as  long  as  he  should  remain  in  hostility  to 
either  England  or  France. 

XelTilla,  Amdkbw  {b.  1545,  d.  1622), 
entered  the  University  o  St.  Andrews  in 
1 660,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Paris  and 
Poitiers.  In  1569  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  at  Geneva,  and  held  that 
appointment  till  1 574.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  and  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Glasgow  University  (1674), 
and  subsequently  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews  (1580),  and  Rector  of 
tiie  University  in  1590.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1587—94.  In  1606 
he  was  summoned  to  London  in  company 
with  seven  other  of  the  leading  Scottish 
ministers  to  discuss  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Scotch  Church.  A 
conference  took  place,  which  ended  in  an  ex- 
plosion of  ra^  on  Melville's  part  against  the 
Primate.  He  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  and  kept  there  for  four  years. 
In  1611  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon.    He  passed  the  remaining 


years  of  his  life  as  Professor  of  Divinitj  at 
Sedan. 

Xelville,  Sir  Jaues  (b.  1530, <f.  1606, d 
gentleman  of  Halhill  in  Fife,  entered  th» 
sci-vice  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  wu  en- 
ployed  in  several  diplomatic  missioDS.  Is 
1531  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  councillor  and  gentieman  (d 
the  bedchamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  tkuM. 
He  was  continued  in  his  employment  aboft 
the  court  by  James  VI.  His  Memein,  fiir. 
printed  in  1683,  are  of  much  value,  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Xembeni  of  Parliament.  TfaeHou^ 

of  Commons  has  no  right  to  decide  the  el  gi- 
bility  of  members ;  it  can  merely  insist  on 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  sit  and  vote.  In 
1769  Wilkes,  haviog  been  expelled  theHons^. 
was  declared  *'  incapable  of  being  eledei  s 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliam^at" 
and  Colonel  Luttrell,  though  defeated  byhira*! 
the  poll,  was  admitted  as  member  for  Mildk- 
sex,  but  in  1782  the  resolution  against  ^Yilief 
was,  on  his  own  motion,  expunged  from  tbe 
journals  of  the  House  as  subveisxve  of  thr 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors.  Th» 
principle  was  not  acknowledged  in  earlitr 
times,  for  in  1711  Sir  Robert  Wtlp^lt 
was  declared  ineligible  in  consequence  of  i 
previous  expulsion.  Nevertheless,  a  meitl"^ 
though  duly  returned  cannot  ait  and  vote,  critil 
he  has  taken  the  oath  provided  by  31  and  tl 
Vict.,  c.  72,  in  place  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy, 
allegiance,  and  abjuration  settled  by  30  Gv 
II.,  s.  2,  though  Quakers,  Moravians,  isi 
Separatists  are  allowed  to  affirm  instead.  Os 
May  3,  1880,  Mr.  Bradlangh,  mcnil«T  fir 
Northampton,  claimed  to  affirm,  and  his  claia 
being  rejected  by  a  Select  Committee,  offerrt! 
to  take  the  oath.  As,  however,  he  had  c*-- 
clared  that  an  oath  was  not  bindinf?  on  l> 
conscience,  the  House  refused  to  allow  him  t« 
do  so.  His  claim  to  affirm  was  n^fem^d  t- 
the  law  courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  jMt:«t 
decided  that  it  was  invalid.  Any  meoibfr 
sitting  or  voting  before  taking  the  cijk 
incurs  a  penalty  of  £500  for  each  offn.^ 
besides  vacating  his  seat.  But  thocirh  a 
member  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  may  n*'^ 
take  his  seat,  he  does  not  oease  to  k  > 
member  of  the  House;  he  generally  stf 
within  its  walls,  though  he  must  tnk<*  nr» 
that  his  seat  is  below  the  bar,  which  for  ^ 
purpose  is  held  to  be  without  the  House;  ts-^ 
he  may,  like  Baron  Rothschild  in  1S5?.  ^ 
called  on  to  serve  on  rommitte^a.  A  menibfr 
having  been  sworn,  subscribes  the  oath  in  tkf 
test-book,  and  is  present^  to  the  Speaker  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  personal  pnn- 
lege  of  members  formerly  extended  to  (tvc^ 
from  arrest  or  molestation  for  thcm*!^* 
their  servants,  and  their  goods.  This  priviiej'* 
was  founded  on  a  law  of  ^thelberht,  and  «* 
recognised  by  statute  (5  Hen.  IV.,  c.  6}  in  t^ 


»■» 

Lase  ot  Cbedder.    For  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III. 

ttaii  privilege  wai  dropped  aa  regardi  oervanta, 
sail  now  eiteodfl  oiilr  to  tbs  peivon  of 
membsn  (or  forty  days  before,  during,  and 
for  fortf  days  ^ter  a  aession.  It  never 
cohered  tnuh)!],  murder,  ftlony,  or  bremJi  of 
the  peioe,  uiil  siaca  the  Houae  in  1793  took 
a  lew  liberal  view  of  its  own  pririlogea — by 
retnang  in  Wilkes's  ctue  to  extend  them  to 
leililiaua  libel — than  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
CummoQ  Pleaa,  it  has  not  covered  any  indict- 
ibls  offence.  It  u  the  duty  of  a  judge  on 
cornmittint;  ■  member  to  prison  to  indirm  the 
llnuw  of  the  fact,  that  it  mny  (atisfy  itself  as 
Lo  the  queation  of  privilt^e.  A  member  la 
noteiempted  from  punishment  ForcoDlemptoI 
Kuirt.  for  in  183t  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
i»nimitl«d  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  for  contempt, 
in<l  the  House  refos^  to  interfere  in  hia  behalF. 
Mure  lately,  in  1883,  Mr.  Gray,  mBmher  for 
Dublin,  was  imprisoned  for  ontenipt  at  the 
'nd  of  ths  seanOD.  His  imprisoament  ended 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Farliamaot,  and  n 
SeUct  Committee  reported  that  the  case  did 
ivt  dmnand  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
neml-nr  may  be  expelled,  and  expulsion  may 
be  uid  to  follow  auch  ilt^conduct  us  would 
render  a  mm  unfit  to  sit  in  the  House,  while 
it  \»  sUo  inOicteil  on  any  member  absconding 
from  justice,  as  in  the  case  of  Sadleir  in  1967. 
By  a  standing  order  of  1880  suspension  is 
ioconed  by  wilful  obatructiou  of  the  buaineu 
uf  the  House.  All  membeia  are  bound  by 
&  lti':h.  11.,  c.  4,  to  render  personal  aarvii'S 
in  Parliament,  and  their  aUendaace  may  be 
Mifurced  by  a  call  of  the  House,  though  there 
bu  been  no  instance  of  auch  a  proceeding; 
since  1S36.  When,  therefore,  a  member 
■iihea  to  remain  in  the  country  he  should 
obuia  leave  of  absence.  A  member  vacates 
his  seat  by  elei-atioo  to  Uie  peerage,  and  since 
fi  Anna,  ::.  7,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  lucrative 
offii-o  under  the  crown.  It,  however,  he 
hu  already  vacated  his  seat  by  taking  office, 
nnd  has  been  re'elected,  he  Joes  not  amia 
vieate  it  by  the  acceptance  of  a  now  office. 
Va  member  can  relinquish  his  seat,  and  since 
1750  the  custom  has  obtained  that  a  member 
wishing  to  retire  from  Parlmment  ahould 
apply  to  the  crown  for  a  nominal  office,  auch 
»s  the  Stewardship  of  one  of  the  three 
Chiltem  Hundreds.  Thene  offices  are  in  the 
pft  of  the  Treaanry.  Thev  are  generally 
tinted  to  all  members  applying  for  them, 
uid  are  surrendered  as  snon  as  they  have 
workrai  the  duaired  end.  The  grant  of  these 
"ffiiiH,  however,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
mimslcT,  and  in  1775  Lord  North  refused  the 
'hillem  Ktewardship  to  a  member  wichinif  to 
b^  relieved  of  his  seat  in  order  that  he  might 
•tand  againit  a  ministerial  candidate  at 
Abin?d<,n.     [P*w,iA«BKT.] 

Mar,  PtiiaivtsfPax}ir7vnt.K^eMaoa. 

[W.  H.] 
Map^Utai,  Suioif  (or  SnioH  or  ilmor- 
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ham).  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (132a — 
1333),  was  a  canon  of  Cbicherter,  and  wa:< 
elected  lo  the  primacy  by  the  inttuonce  ot 
Queen  Isabella,  whose  chaplain  he  probably 
was.     His  five  years'  tenure  of  office  wuh  un- 

KcTolia&t  Adventnrvn,  Thk,  wer" 

a  trading  ((uild  established  in  firabunt  in 
1296,  and  having-  numeroua  branchns  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  conntry  thev  received 
the  title  by  patent  of  Henry  VIL  in  ISOa. 
In  I(i6i  tlie  Merchant  Adventurers  wore  in- 
corporated by  Eliuibeth,  and  received  somn 
extensive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  Eaift, 

Marcluuita,  Thb  Charthk  of  mr. 
(1303),  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  thi: 
foieign  merchants,  and  gave  them  certain  im- 
portant privileges,  in  return  for  which  bn 
received  from  thom  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  sbupu  of  duties  on  wool  and 
other  articles. 

Kanslwiiti,  Tm  Statdtb  or  (12S3}, 
known  also  as  the  Statute  of  Acto3  Bumell, 
from  the  place  where  the  Partiament  which 
enacted  it  was  held,  was  one  ot  Edward  X.'b 
Important  commercial  meusures.  It  provided 
for  the  rogistration  ot  merchants*  debts,  their 
recovery  by  distraint,  and  the  debtors'  im- 
prisuninent. 

Karcia  was  tlie  gnat  Anglian  tini^om  of 
central  England.  Originally  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  that  partiruhr  .^.njiliaii 
settlement  which  occupied  the  district  round 
Tamwortli  and  Lichfield,  and  the  Upper  Trent 
Valley.  West  of  this  a  range  of  moorlands 
checked  the  progress  ot  the  invadera  for  a 
oansidcrable  period.  Their  proiimitv  tn  th- 
unconquered  Welsh  gave  them  tl'in  titli- 
ot  ilercians.  or  Men  of  the  March.  Nothlni; 
definite  can  be  determined  as  to  the  date  of 
this  original  Uercian  settlement,  bnt  it  ranat 
have  been  later  than  that  of  the  mere  eaetem 
Anglian  settlementa  in  mid  England.  It 
was,  however,  probably  made  in  th.  latlci' 
half  ot  the  sixth  century,  Kothinft  is  known 
ot  its  flnt  kinjr,  Crido,  who  died  in  600  : 
Wybba  (800—610)  and  Ceorf  (610—626)  wore 
of  equal  in signi Seance.  But  in  6£6  a  groat 
king,  Penda.  son  oi  Wybba,  began  to  reign. 
He  found  Middle  England  spUt  up  into  > 
large  number  ot  independent  Anglian  settle- 
ments. Theee  had,  perhaps,  been  already 
dependent  on  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  Roidwal^ 
of  East  Anglia.  Fenda  reduoed  them  to  a, 
permanent  dependence  on  the  mi^n  of  thi' 
March.  Henceforth  Lindiawaraa  and  Gvrnnx. 
Middle  Engliah  and  South Engliah,  Pp.  ^ict.iii, 
Hwiccos.  Hecanas,  and  MegHsortai  «>t>i  l"it 
under- kingdoma  ot  the  MercnBn  ni«ii-in  n. 
They  wi-re  still  centres  of  lotal  feelinp.  I.iii-'.i 
ot  sahroguli,  or  hereditary  ealdormon,  con- 
tinued to  reien  in  them.  But  tor  groat 
political  purposes,  Meroia  is  henceforth 
synonymous  with  Middle  Emrland.  Pendo, 
(iM  ct«a(or  of  this  greater  Hoi^  was  aiso 
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the  representative  of  the  heathen  re-action 
which  followed  Augustioe's  mission.  He  was, 
moreoyer,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
rising  power  of  Northtimbria.  In  alliance 
with  the  Welshmen  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  the  Brotwalda.  Oswald,  the  sainted 
king,  was  equally  unable  to  withstand  him. 
But  at  last  Oswiu,  his  successor,  destroyed 
the  power  of  Morcia  at  the  battle  of  Win  wood 
(655).  Penda  fell  on  the  field.  Oswiu  gave 
law  to  all  England.  The  greater  Mercia 
began  to  break  up,  and  some  parts  were  even 
conquered  by  Oswiu.  But  in  659,  on  the  death 
of  Peada,  the  next  king,  the  Mercians  seized 
arms  in  despair,  and  led  bv  Wulfhere,  nephew 
of  Penda,  drove  oat  the  Northumbrians,  and 
offcctually  consolidated  the  greater  Mercia. 
It  may  have  been  now  that  the  Mercian 
boundary  was  pushed  southward  to  the 
Thames.  Meanwhile  Christianity  had  silently 
become  the  religion  of  Morcia,  and  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  found  in  Wulfhere  and  his  brother 
and  successor,  Ethelred  (675 — 704),  active  and 
powerftd  auxiliaries.  In  704  Ethelred  with- 
drew to  a  monastery.  His  nephew  Cenred, 
son  of  Wulfhere,  reigned  over  the  Mercians 
till  709,  when  Ceolrea,  son  of  Ethelred,  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  715  sustained  the  great  defeat 
of  Wanborough  from  Tne  of  Wessex.  He 
died  in  716.  His  successor,  Ethelbald,  son  of 
Alweo,  brother  of  Penda  (716—765),  took 
advantage  of  Ine*s  abdication,  and  the  growing 
anarchy  of  Northumbria,  to  establish  that 
Mercian  overlordship  that  was  to  endure  for 
fully  a  century.  A  series  of  successful  wars 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  States,  and 
Ethelbald  with  good  reason  claimed  to  be 
rfix  non  solum  Mereenaium  sed  et  omnium  popu- 
lorum  qui  generali  nomine  Sutangli  dieuntur. 
But  the  end  of  his  reign  was  unfortunate.  In 
754  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  people  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Ethel- 
bald at  Burford.  Next  year  he  died,  and 
even  the  genius  of  Offa  (757 — 795),  who,  after 
u  year  of  anarchy,  became  King  of  the 
Mercians,  could  not  wholly  undo  this  great 
disaster.  Yet  0£Ea  became  the  greatest  king 
of  his  day.  He  put  his  dependents  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  established  a 
series  of  alliances  that  mtde  his  power  irre- 
sistible; conquered  eastern  Powis  from  the 
Welsh,  and  built  the  dyke  that  goes  by  his 
name  to  protect  his  western  frontier :  estab- 
lished at  Lichfield  a  short-lived  archbishopric 
that  made  Mercia  ecclesiastically  independent, 
and  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  Charles 
the  Great  himself.  Cenwulf,  a  successor  (796 
— 819),  was  hardly  less  powerful.  But  soon 
after  his  death  the  collapse  of  the  Mercian  power 
at  EUandun — ^whero  Beomwulf  was  defeated 
by  Egbert — hmded  over  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  to  Wessex.  The  power  of  Mercia  had 
been  based  on  nothing  but  the  prowess  of  its 
kings.  It  retained  that  want  of  centralisation 
which  flowed  naturally  from  its  origin;  and 
if  remarkable  for  military  ability,  was  behind- 


hand in  culture  and  civilisation.  The  fidlure 
of  the  i*oyal  house,  combined  with  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  completed  the  Mercian 
overthrow.  Ludecan  and  Wiglaf  were  mere 
puppet  kings.  When  the  struggle  wits  oTer, 
half  Mercia  was  regularly  settled  by  Nors 
Vikings ;  the  other  half,  that  to  the  west  &fid 
south  of  Watling  Street,  was  a  mere  wldor- 
manshi  p  under  the  West  Saxon  kings.  Etlu'lred, 
tJie  new  ealdonnan  of  the  Mercians,  and  &tet 
his  death  his  wife  Ethelflaed,  "  Lady  of  ths 
Mercians,"  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
were  strong  and  vigorous  rulers:  but  thcj 
ruled  in  the  West  ISaxon  interest.  On  tbt^ 
latter's  death,  Mercia,  enlarged  by  the  gnJial 
re-conquest  of  the  Danish  ix)ition,  rtosed  Go 
have  a  ruler  of  its  own.  Yet  it  retained  for 
many  generations  its  local  patiioiism.  TIh 
policy  of  Dunstan  may  have  conciliated  it; 
the  policy  of  Edwy  led  to  its  revolt,  and  Uw 
sotting  up  a  king  for  itself  in  Edgar.  But  on 
Edwy's  death  conquered  Mercia  gave  &  kin? 
to  the  victorious  West  Saxons.  The  eetaiv 
lishment  of  the  great  earldoms  revived  local 
Mercian  feeling.  Elfgar,  Leofric,  Edwin, 
and  Morcar  became  in  a  sense  new  mlm  of 
Mercia.  Had  not  the  Norman  Conquest  inter- 
vened they  might  have  re-established  Mwtain 
independence.  But  the  Noruian  admini^- 
tive  system  for  ever  put  an  end  to  droana  of 
particularism.  Despite  the  schemes  of  £ari* 
Balph  and  Roger  to  revive  the  Heptarchria 
the  interests  of  feudalism,  de5pit€  the  di«» 
tinction  of  law  that  surWved  down  to  th? 
days  of  the  Dialogut  De  Sateearia,  Mertit 
ends  its  political  existence  with  the  Nonnas 
Conquest.  [T  F.  T.] 

Enros  or  Mebcxa. 

Creodaf?) J 

Wjbbai?) «»-2 

CeorU?) O'^ 

Penda «8^ 

Peoda *^>-g 

Wulfhere «»-£ 

Bthoh^d f ^2 

Cenred '^*~I!! 

Ceolred 7»-'^ 

Ethelbald                     ....  71«-£ 

Beomwid •  ^J 

Offift TST'S 

Cenwnlf '!^^ 

CeolwuU 8i*-;a 

Ludecan •     *  ^« 

Wiglaf .  8S5 

There  are  no  pi-ooliarly  Mercian  ChrcNoic'e^ 
early  date,  so  that  its  early  histofry  » J^ 
obscure,  it  has  to  »-e  pieced  toirether  fr« 
casurJ  n^ferencea  in  We^  Saxon  and  North"* 
brim  Chroniclps.  and  irom  charters  m»  »•]• 
J.  B.  Green.  Making  and  Oonqunt  *f  ^*f^ 
and  Falinrave*8  Englitk  CommonwMth  »V  * 
referred  to  for  modem  acooimt. 

Xerciless,  or  Wonderful  PASUAsasr. 
Tub  (1388),  ^-as  summoned  hv  th«  U^] 
Appellant  after  the  deftnit  of  Th  Vere  ad^ 
the  royalist  party,  for  the  purpow'  of  obtaimo? 
a  sanction  to  thoir  acts.  Gloucester  dotbiw 
his  innocence  of  any  attempt  to  depo»  ^ 
king ;  the  judges  who  had  deolaied  tha  cos- 
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oianon  of  regency  illAgal  were  arrested  and 
aniahed  to  Ireland ;  the  royal  miniaters  were 
mpeached  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  other 
ifiendera  were  punished,  and  £20,000  was 
oted  to  the  Lords  Appellant.  Tlie  legis- 
ative  work  was  undertaken  by  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  ita  acts,  as  Dr.  Stnbbs  says,  **  fully 
stablish  ita  right  to  the  title  [of  "  merciless,'*] 
nd  stamp  with  infamy  the  men  who, 
rhether  their  political  crimes  were  or  were 
tot  salutary  to  the  constitution,  disgraced  the 
ttuse  by  exoessiye  and  yindictive  cruelty." 


Tus  Statutb  op  (1236),  was 
nacted  hy  the  barons  in  a  great  council  as- 
embled  at  Merton,  January  23,  1236,  shortly 
iter  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor 
if  Prorence.  The  barons  declared  in  it  that 
hey  were  unwilling  to  change  the  laws  of 
Elngland,  which  would  seem  to  intimate  a 
ear  on  their  part  of  the  foreign  influences 
vhich  might  be  expected  from  £he  marriage. 

Uerton,  Walter  di  {d,  1277),  one  of  the 
Jerks  in  Chancery,  was  in  1261  appointed 
Chancellor,  continuing  in  his  office  till  1263, 
uid  in  1272,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he 
A'as  chosen  by  the  council  of  reg^cy  to  fill 
the  office  once  more.  He  resigned  the  post 
00  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Rochester  in 
1274,  and  during  these  two  years  he  may  be 
8aid  to  have  practically  ruled  the  kingdom. 
Bat  it  is  not  as  Chancellor  that  Walter  de 
Merton  is  best  known;  he  was  the  founder 
of  Merton  College,  and  consequently  it  is  to 
him  that  Oxford  owes  the  collegiate  system,  a 
mtem  in  its  later  developments  peculiar  to  the 
two  ancient  English  universities.  In  1277  he 
was  accidentally  drowned  while  crossing  the 
Med  way. 

Xetcalfay    Chakles,    Lord    {b.    1784, 

^'  1846),  entered  the  East  India  Company's 

^^rvice,  and  was  trained  np  in  the  school  of 

t>>rd  Wellealey  (q.v.).     In  1808,  at  the  early 

^  of  twenty-four,  he  was  selected  by  Lord 

Minto  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with  Runjeet 

^gfa.  He  carried  oat  his  mission  successfully, 

>Mi  succeeded  in  concluding  the  Treaty  of 

Imritsir  (1809).    Subsequently  he  negotiated 

be  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  in  1817  during 

M  Mahratta  War,  and  conducted  the  delicate 

(•filiations  with  Tools^e  Bhye,  the  regent 

i  the  Holkar  State,  durmg  the  same  war.    In 

tSO  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Hydera- 

1^    On  the  resignation  of  Sir  David  Och- 

V^ony   (1825),   Sir    Charles  Metcalfe    was 

(pointed  Resident  at  Delhi  for  Rajpootana. 

"  \^Zi  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 

ly-created  Presidency  of  the  North- West 

^nces,  and  in  1835,  in  consequence  of  the 

[tiatuTe  departure  of  Lord  William  Ben- 

K  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta, 

AKume  the  provisional  Grovemor-General- 

^  ^hich  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  year. 

the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland  he  proceeded 

!l  Agia.     Soon  after  his  arrival  (1836)  he 


learned  that  the  press  law  carried  by  him  dur- 
ing his  Governor-Generalship  had  exasperated 
the  India  House,  and  that  in  consequence  his 
name  had  not  been  even  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  vacant  governorship  of 
Madras.  He  resigned  his  appointment.  His 
services  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  crown. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  (1839 
— 41),  and  Canada  (1842 — 46)  successively, 
and  for  his  eminent  services  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Metcalfe  in  1845.  The 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  from  factious 
opposition,  and  his  own  ill-health,  produced 
his  resignation  (1845),  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  die  in  1846.  **  During  the  space 
of  rorty-five  years,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  **  he  had 
toiled  imremittingly  for  the  good  of  the  State 
in  foreign  lands  and  under  hostile  skies.*' 
Kaje,  Indian  Ojfie$r$. 

Methuen  Treaty,  Thi,  was  a  com- 
mercial convention  between  England  and 
Portugal,  concluded  on  Dec.  27,  1703,  by  Paul 
Methuen.  Portugal  bound  itself  to  admit 
English  woollen  manufactures  on  the  same 
terms  as  before  the  late  prohibition  of  them. 
England  agreed  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
French  wines.  Adam  Smith  judges  that  this 
treaty  was  eminently  advantageous  to  Por- 
tugal, and  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as 
*'  a  master-piece  of  commerce  and  policy."  It 
was  expected  that  England  would  annually 
sell  more  than  she  would  buy,  and  that  a 
balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  returned 
for  it,  and  this  expectation  was  reahsed.  The 
treaty,  however,  was  dictated  as  much  by 
political  as  commercial  considerations,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  trade  with  France,  and 
secure  the  alliance  of  Portugal.  In  this 
object  also  it  was  successful.  It  was  finally 
anniUled  by  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1835. 
Smith,  WtaUh  of  Naiiona,  book  iv..  ch»p.  vi. ; 

Barton,  Hifiory  of  tU  Rngn  of  QuMn  itnii*; 

Andca-son,  Hist.  ofComiMrcs. 

ICilitary  System.      In  ^^^   earliest 
times,  the  mihtary  system  of  the  Teutonic 
races   reposed    on    the   broadest    and    most 
national  basis.   Even  in  the  general  assembly, 
the  freemen  always  appeared  armed.     Their 
army  was  in  fact  the  popular  assembly  in  iu 
military  aspect.    Ruled  over  by  elective  ducea, 
encouraged    to  valour   by  the    presence    of 
kindred  and  neighbours,  the  old    Teutonic 
host,   described  by  Tacitus,   was  in  a  Tory 
intimate  sense  the  army  of  the  people.     Yet 
even  in  those  days  the  oomUatuM  of  the  pH#i- 
cept,  which,  by  devoting  its  whole  ener^ea 
to  fighting,  was  probably  the  roost  efficient 
military  force,  was  of  other    than  popular 
origin.    It  was  the  body-guard,  the  penonal 
following  of  the  king  or  leader.    After  the 
migration  to  England,  the  same  "ywem  oon- 
tinued.     It  was  a  primary  principle  o^j^i^Rlo- 
Saxon  jurispruderae  that   every  landlkolder 
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was  obliged  to  aerve  in  the  fyrd,  aa  the 
popular  host  was  now  called.  Fyzdbot  waa 
part  of  the  trinoda  nMestUas.  Arranged  hy 
the  sheriff,  the  fyrd  waa  simply  the  county 
court  in  arms.  But  want  of  cohesion  between 
various  localities  made  ita  operations  uncer- 
tain, and  the  want  of  discipline  in  a  (dtisen 
militia  frequently  rendered  it  ineffective. 
The  glorious  fight  of  Brihtnoth  and  the  East 
Anglian  fyrd  against  the  Danes  at  Maldon, 
shows  what  the  fyrd  of  a  limited  district  could 
do;  but  attempts  to  aggregate  the  national 
militia  of  the  whole  nation  in  a  single  body 
were  in  those  earlv  times  nearly  impossible^ 
Tet,  when  well  lea,  the  fyrd  fought  well,  and 
its  national  character  was  of  great  political 
importance  as  keeping  alive  national  feeling. 
Btill  the  West  Saxon  kings  would  hardly  have 
attained  to  their  imperial  position,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  the  allodial  system,  they 
had  not  also  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  their 
gesiths  and  thegns.  These  personal  retainers 
of  the  monarch,  the  eomitM  in  a  developed 
form,  formed  a  body-guard  of  trained  soldiers, 
always  at  hand.  But  aa  time  went  on,  the 
theg^  became  more  of  a  feudal  noble,  dwelling 
on  his  estate,  and  only  serving  Ids  lord  on 
occasion.  Thus  the  tiiegnhood  became  un- 
trustworthy also,  until  its  revival  in  a  more 
prioiitiye  form,  in  the  k¥*earU  of  Cnut,  gave 
the  king  again  the  services  of  a  standing 
body-guard  of  highly-trained  professioniU 
soldiers. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  old  Snglish  mili- 
tary system.  In  it  we  have  the  germ  of  most 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  English 
army,  the  national  militia,  the  feudal  levies, 
and  even  permanent  mercenary  troops.  The 
Norman  Conquest  largely  developed  the  feudal 
element  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
tenure  by  military  service,  and  by  gradually 
dividing  the  land  of  England  into  **  knights' 
fees,"  held  by  the  tenure  of  providing  and 
equipping  a  heavy-armed  horseman  to  serve 
his  lord  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  saw  clearly  the  consti- 
tutional danger  and  the  military  worthlesaiess 
of  the  feudal  anny.  In  want  of  discipline, 
irreg^ularity,  and  incapacity  for  development, 
it  surpassed  the  fyrd.  It  was,  moreover, 
lazgely  composed  of  the  disloyal  party  of  the 
feudal  baronage,  ever  anxious  to  destroy  the 
royal  power,  and  consequently  a  source  of 
weakness  more  than  of  strengtL  Henry  IL 
saw  this,  and  by  the  institution  of  scutage, 
largely  superseded  the  direct  service  of  the 
feudal  array  by  a  money  composition.  This 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  still  farther  the  policy 
of  the  Norman  kings,  and  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  Flemish  or  Braban9on  mercenaries, 
who,  bound  to  their  lord  by  no  tie  but  good 
pay  and  the  rough  loyalty  of  a  soldier  to  his 
general,  and  oftm.  composed  of  the  very  scum 
of  society,  were  yet  efficient  military  instru* 
ments. 

But  mercenaries  were  expensive,  unpopular, 


and  frequently  treacherous.  They  w«n  m- 
pleasant  necessities,  rather  than  we]ix>meaDflt. 
The  Norman  and  Angevin  moaaxtitf  oonie* 
quenUy  sought,  by  the  maintenance  of  tix 
fyrd-system,  to  retain  the  servicaB  of  a  ImIt 
which  always  supported  the  crown  tpisA 
the  feudal  party.  The  history  of  the  nabaoal 
militia  subsequently  to  the  C<niqaeit,  ncMi^ 
illustrates  the  continuity  of  English  ooiu>titi^ 
tional  developmeni.  William  I.  estdoii 
from  every  freeman  the  old  natiooal  wUi  tc 

i'oin  in  dftf^t^d^pg  the  king,  his  lands  and  ^ 
Lonour  both  at  home  and  beyond  seL  h 
1073  the  fyrd  took  a  raominent  ahsnio  tik 
conquest  of  Maine.  William  II.  chested  th' 
fyrd  out  of  tiie  ten  shillings  s-pieoe  Thki 
the  shires  had  given  them  for  their  misau- 
nance.  Yet  it  was  alwa^  faithfal  to  tbt 
crown  in  its  struggle  against  the  f^odak'^^ 
The  defeat  of  Bobert  of  Belesme,  the  repok 
of  David  of  Scotland  at  NorthaUertoo,  ^ 
suppression  of  the  feudal  revolt  d  1173  w^ 
largely  due  to  ita  valour  and  patriotifinL 

Still,  tiie  heavy  cavaliy  of  the  baroos  »«»> 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  a  necewiy 
supplement  to  tiie  in&ntry  of  Uie  fvii^^ 
with  the  political  importance  of  feodAiifB 
anoihilatea,  there  was  less  danger  in  the  if^ 
Amy,  Yet  Henry  II.,  while  idying  if 
foreign  service  mainly  on  mercenarieipaw^^ 
by  the  scutages  of  tiie  barons,  trusted  to  th- 
fyrd  for  home  defence.  His  Assise  of  Arm 
(1181)  revived  and  reorganised  that  aockat 
body,  and  devised  an  excellent  michincrj  U 
compelling  every  citizen  Uota  commuM  l^^ 
rum  hominum)  to  possess  ue  arms  apjBX^r^tr 
to  his  station  in  life.  The  increased  ditftd  (• 
mercenaries,  through  their  misose  ^.yf^^ 
and  their  attempts  to  control  the  dostizutf  i 
the  kingdom  during  his  son*s  nunoritr.  p!^ 
an  increiased  importance  to  the  re-isroe  of  t> 
Assiae  of  Arms  by  Henry  III.  in  cl<*L<^ 
noction  with  the  qrstem  of  Watch  and  Wiii 
In  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  Ednn  x 
(1285)  stiU  further  developed  thecunesT^ 
which  a  series  of  later  measures  of  Heorr  1^- 
PhiUp  and  Miuy,  and  James  I.  has  br9itf« 
down  to  our  own  days.  . 

The  vague  power,  never  gerfu^  ^°!'*^ 
taken  away  from  the  sheriff,  of  siimsK«<^ 
the  pou§  MiRtlalMf ,  was  from  the  fooieeata  v 
the  sixteenth  century  supplemanted  bf  v* 
definite  commisaiona  of  azrav,  copow^ 
those  addreosed  to  muster  and  tnin  sB  "^ 
able  to  bear  arms  within  the  ooanties  ina*^ 
in  the  commission:  while  in  the  f^^ff 
PhiUp  and  Mvy  the  inatitntion  ^^'^^ 
tenanta  in  every  oounty  praoticsUx  depri^ 
the  sheriff  of  his  command  of  the  D«ticii»i 
forces.  Henceforth,  the  lord-lieottoaot^ 
the  deputy  of  the  crown  for  all  nilitsrT  ^ 
ters,  and  the  ultimate  custodian  of  kv  ^Ba 

order.    But  the  Act  of  1  Jac  I.,  c  ^.**/; 
some  extent  repealed  the  long  serifli  of  ^|»^ 

which  enforced  the  obligation  of  ^^ 
sufficient  arms  on  each  dtiMB.  IlteiniiiH? 
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Comptny  of  London,  which  still  continues 
to  exist,  sprang  from  a  yofamtarY  association 
during  Heniy  VXII/s  reign,  and  the  **  train 
bands  '*  of  the  serenteenth  century,  which  the 
Act  of  James  I.  substituted  for  the  medisBval 
system,  thoa^  in  a  sense  the  continuation  of 
the  fyrd,  were  also  largely  of  voluntary  oiigin. 
Tlie  difficulties  caused  by  the  militia  question 
in  1642,  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  train 
bands  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  rendered  it 
oeoesniy  for  the  Restoration  Parliament  to 
reorganise  the  national  forces,  and  reconstitute 
the  militia  under  the  headship  of  the  crown. 
Up  to  1757  this  force  was,  however,  quite 
neglected,  when  the  absence  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Continent  caused  it  to  be  re> 
rived  as  a  local  organisation  for  internal 
defence.  Its  importance  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  the  army  was  also  a  great  reason 
for  its  revi?aL  Under  Greorge  III.  and  Vic- 
toria a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  have  modi- 
tied  the  militia  laws.  During  these  reigns  army 
reforms  were  effected  that  brought  the  militia 
into  organic  relation  with  the  standing  army, 
without  destroying  its  local  basis.  Previous 
to  these  reforms,  service  was  nominally  com- 
poisory,  though  a  Militia  Ballot  Suspension 
Act  made  it  practically  voluntary.  As  a 
means  of  national  defence,  the  militia  has  been 
at  various  times  supplemented  by  a  volunteer 
system,  self-supporting  and  unpaid.  The 
Artillery  Company  is  an  early  example  of 
Buch  a  force.  In  1803  tiie  fear  of  French 
invasion  caused  nearly  half  a  million  of  men 
to  enrol  themselves  into  volunteer  regiments ; 
t>Qt  the  cessation  of  the  panic  led  to  the 
^doal  dying  out  of  the  movement.  In  1859 
I  more  pennanent  volunteer  organisation  was 
started,  which  has  continued  to  flourish  until 
^e  present  day,  and  which  now  includes 
learly  200,000  eUPective  citizen  soldiers*  An 
id  of  1863  gave  this  organisation  a  legal 
ttatus,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  military  re- 
form is  to  connect  them  more  closely  with 
he  militia  and  the  regular  army,  as  essential 
'icion  of  the  British  military  system. 

Thus  tax  the  non-professional  and  irregular 
mlitary  forces  have  mainly  been  desdt  with. 
^Qt  even  in  medisBval  tunes  the  national 
nilitia  became  gradually  both  unfit  and 
mwiUing  for  foreign  service,  for  which  the 
hortneas  of  the  service  of  the  feudal  levies 
till  more  disqualified  them.  The  mercenary 
ystem  of  the  Normans  and  Angevins  became 
pipossible  with  the  development  of  constitu- 
ional  government.  The  need  of  regular 
(>ites  became  greater  with  the  development 
f  the  political  power  of  England.  During 
he  Middle  Ages  the  feudal  tenants,  or  the 
lilitia  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  were 
Dough  to  repel  a  Scotch  or  Welsh  inroad; 
^t  the  systc^tic  wars  with  France  which 
he  fourteenth  century  witnessed  required 
ifire  systematic  forces.  The  armies  which 
mghi  in  the  Hundred  Tears*  War,  though 


to  a  small  extent  composed  of  feudal  tenants 
and  of  forced  levies  of  pressed  men,  were 
mainly  raised  by  indentures  or  contracts 
made  with  some  great  noble  or  experienced 
general,  who  agreed  to  serve  the  king  abroad 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  pay  was  very  high,  and  there  was  never 
any  (ufficulty  in  raising  the  men.  The  con- 
tract generally  ended  with  the  war,  so  that 
these  armies,  though  composed  of  trained 
troops,  were  not  permanent.  Penalties  for 
desertion  and  disobedience  were  inflicted  by 
statutes  which  anticipated  the  later  Mutiny 
Acts. 

The  germ  of  a  standing  army  is  found  in 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  instituted  by  Henry 
YU.,  and  in  the  small  garrisons  of  Calais, 
Berwick)  and  Dover.  In  the  reig^  of  Eliza- 
beth there  were  anticipations,  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  I.  the  beginnings,  of  a  larger  standing 
force%  The  complaints  of  martial  law  and 
illegal  impressment  now  became  general.  The 
struggle  of  the  crown  for  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army  had  now  begun.  It 
was  to  last  until  tiie  principle  was  imwillingly 
accepted  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  abortive  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
commencement  of  a  military  law  that  marked 
his  reign  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  great 
army  levied  by  Parliament  FNew  Model], 
which  the  genius  of  Cromwell  moulded  into 
the  most  efficient  fighting  machine  known  in 
English  history.  Under  the  Restoration  several 
regiments  of  <>omwell*s  army  were  still  main- 
tamed.  At  first,  these  numbered  only  3,000 
men,  but  during  Charles  II.*s  reign  not 
only  were  temporary  armies  levied  for  emer- 
gencies, but  several  new  regiments  added  to 
the  permanent  forces.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  levies  by  the  Act  12  Car.  II.,  long  after 
they  had  ceaaed  to  be  of  any  great  value, 
though  they  were  summoned  so  late  as  1640, 
made  a  standing  army  the  more  necessary. 
James  II.  largely  increased  these  troops,  and 
the  French  war,  which  the  Revolution  in- 
volved, prevented  their  disbandment.  But  a 
standing  army  was  very  unpopular  with  all 
parties.  To  the  Whigs  it  suggested  tyranny 
and  popery,  to  the  Tories  the  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  Only  after  a  g^reat 
struggle  was  an  army  of  7,000  men  retained 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  But  those 
debates  practically  decided  the  question. 
Henceforth  England  has  always  had  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  constitutional  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  passing  an  annual  Mutiny 
Act,  which  alone  empowered  the  sovereign  to 
govern  the  troops  by  martial  law.  Despite 
popular  jealousy,  the  numbers  of  the  army 
have  steadily  risen.  After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  the  army  numbered  8,000.  In  1750 
it  was  nearly  19,000.  In  1792  it  had  decreased 
to  17,000  in  time  of  peace,  though  in  1777  it 
had  been  90,000 ;  and  in  1812  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  men  were  under  arms.    The 
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East  India  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
levy  a  separate  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
Indies.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  royal  forces.  In  the 
years  1871  and  1872  important  changes  were 
made  which  had  the  effect  of  joining  together 
all  the  variotui  branches  of  the  English  military 
system  into  a  single  whole.  In  1871  the  pur- 
chase of  commissions  by  officers  was  abolished 
by  royal  warrant. 

The  modem  standing  army  of  England  has 
always  been  mainly  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  But  so  late  as  the  American 
War  "idle  and  disorderly  persons'*  were 
impressed  for  the  army  as  well  as  for  the 
navy.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  recruiting 
were  often  felt.  Perhaps  this  partly  accounts 
for  the  survival  of  the  contract  system  of  the 
Kdwards  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
8o  great  was  the  constitutional  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  standing  army  that  only  6,000 
men  were  allowed  to  live  in  barracks  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  administration  of  the  modem  military 
system  is  stiU  complicated  by  the  double 
powers  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Up  to  the 
Crimean  War  it  was  extraordinarily  cumber- 
some. The  Commander-in-chief,  responsible 
to  the  crown ;  the  "  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies/'  whose  power  was 
limited  to  war  time ;  the  "  Seciistary  at  War," 
the  Parliamentary  representative  of  the  army; 
the  Treasury,  which  controlled  the  Commis- 
sariat ;  the  Home  Office,  which  governed  the 
Militia — all  exercised  clashing  jurisdictions. 
The  piecemeal  growth  of  our  inilitary  system 
is  in  no  way  better  illustrated.  AU  modem 
reforms  have  been  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hiri,;  Hallam,  C<m$t.  Hut.; 
Maj,  Con»t.  KUt. ;  Groee,  MHitary  Antiquitim  ; 
Clode,  Military  Forcu  of  i\»  Crotcn ;  £neycl«- 
yadia  JBntanntca  (ninth  ed,),  art.  ilr«nt/. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Mill,  Jambs  (fi.  1773,  d,  1836),  was  li- 
censed  a  preacher  in  the  Scotch  Church,  but 
came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  received  an  appointment  in  the 
India  Office,  and  rose  to  be  head  of  the  revenue 
department.  Mill  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  who  understood  and  deve- 
loped the  views  of  Bentham  on  government 
and  legislation.  [Bbnthak.]  Besides  nu- 
merous works  on  metaphysics,  economics, 
and  political  theory,  whi(^  have  exerted 
g^reat  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  century, 
Mill  wrote  a  History  of  BHtiih  India  (1817— 
1 8),  which,  though  somewhat  imhappy  m  point 
of  style,  and  coloured  by  the  author's  desire  to 
illustrate  his  own  theories,  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  compiled  with  great  industry  and  re- 
search. 

Prof.  A«  Bain,  Biography  of  James  MUl, 

mil,  John  Stuart  (b,  1806,  d,  1873),  son 
of  the  aoove,  after  a  very  careful  education 
by  his  father,  entered  Uie  India  House  in 


1823,  and  in  1856  became  hesd  of  the  £i- 
aminer's  department,  from  which  he  retind  is 
1858.  In  1865  he  was  elected  member  fbr 
Westminster,  but  was  defeated  in  1868.  k 
Parliament  he  was  an  advanced  libenl,  ui 
supported  with  much  eamestnesi  Woasmt 
Suffrage.  Mr.  Mill  wrote  numeicos  worb, 
includmg  A  System  of  Loyie,  1843 ;  The  iVm- 
eiphs  o/FolUicai  Eamomy,  1848;  On  l^t^. 
1859  ;  i)tM#rte;tofM  aiuf  DiMUMtMit,  18&9-:3. 
The  Subjection  of  JFotnen,  1869;  nrm  Stmi 
on  Seliffion,  1874.  In  almost  all  dcparinats 
of  political,  social,  and  morsl  philosophy,  Hr 
Mill's  influence  has  been  very  great.  Ab  tb 
thinker  who  attempted  to  develop  and  adept 
the  utilitarianism  of  Bentham  to  the  coa^ 
cated  needs  of  modem  society,  his  pbioe  ■ 
specially  important.  While  as  a  politkal 
econonust  he  forms  one  in  the  Hne  of  looe^ 
sion  of  great  English  writers  on  the  mhjed, 
which  began  with  Adam  Smith. 

Mill's  Autthiography,  an  iatemtiitf  nd  hto- 
Bating  work,  appeared  after  hSa  deau  m  19^ 

XilneivOilNion,  Thoicas  {b,  isor.  i 

1884),  was  retumed  (Aug.  1837)  as  member 
for  Ipswich  in  the  Conservative  interest  Is » 
short  time,  however,  he  changed  his  (fpsirn^ 
vacated  his  seat,  and  was  defeated  on  seetisj 
re-election.  He  remained  some  time  oat  d 
Parliament,  devoted  himself  to  the  gr^ 
movement  against  the  Com  Laws,  and  «^< 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Aflti- 
Com  Law  League.  In  1 846,  at  the  «mriaa« 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  Hr.  Mib^- 
Gibson  was  appointed  vice- President  of  tfe- 
Board  of  Trade.  In  April,  1848,  he  pwpi«i 
He  identified  himself  so  completely  with  tl 
"  Peace  Party,"  during  the  great  ftrarr; 
with  Russia,  that  he  was  dented  at  ^ 
Chester  at  this  genenl  election  of  1851,  (*»^ 
by  the  success  of  his  vote  of  censore  o^ 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  1857,  however,  he  «* 
retumed  for  Ashton-under-Lvne.  In  1^'' 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Boarf  ^ 
Trade,  which  post  ho  held  till  the  disolat^^ 
of  the  Russell  ministry  in  June,  1866. 

XindeiL,  Tui  Battu  op  (Aug.  l  ^'^' 
was  foughtduringtheSeven  Yean'  War.  Fef* 
dinand  of  Brunswick,  the  commands  of  ^ 
aUies,  had  under  him  10,000  or  12,000  Bhti» 
soldiers,  under  Lord  Oearge  Sacbrille.  ^' 
had  previously  made  an  unsuccessful  atta^- 
to  recapture  Frankfort  from  the  FreneK  T> 
French  commandarB,  De  Broglie  and  Cont»y| 
pushed  after  him,  and  rapidly  took  C»^^ 
Munster,  and  Minden.  Ferdinaod  ^• 
tained  his  position  on  the  right  bank  d  ^ 
Weser,  and  left  a  detachment  of  6,000  o^ 
seemingly  unguarded,  to  lure  Contidei  ncff 
his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The  Da^  * 
Broglie  was  despatched  to  attack  thii  bodrd 
men,  but  he  waa  compelled  to  'i>°"'^^'^^^ 
tadfis  to  his  assistance.  The  French  gn^* 
were  thus  obliged  to  accept  battle  on  mh^ 
able  ground.    After  a  furious  but  ia^^^^ 


aniry  attack  on  the  allied  hoiwi,  the  French 
<ret«  oofnpelled  to  retreat.  Orders  vera  wnt 
thiw  BuixeoiTe  timM  from  Ferdimmd  to 
hni  George  Sackville,  who  wai  with  the 
uiT(li7  an  the  right  o(  the  alliea,  ordering  him 
to  cbarse,  and  anaihilAte  the  enemy ;  but  he 
dKlised  to  obe/.  A  vigorous  charge  vai, 
hovever.  made  by  the  Uarquia  of  Qranby 
wiih  the  aecDDd  Ime  of  cavalry  ;  and  though 
ihia  Wit  now  too  late  to  be  efiectnal,  the  le- 
Inatiig  French  were  broken  by  a  body  ol 
10,000  mra,  whom  Ferdinand  had  dMpatched 
In  cot  off  thedr  i  '    ' ' 


MinozClb  waa  taJien  (ITOS)  during  the 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Bpoin.  The  ob- 
jed  of  the  English  commanders  was  to 
■rquire  a  harbour  in  which  the  fleet  could 
pus  the  winter.  StAnhope  pravailed  on  Sir 
John  L«ake,  much  sgaiust  his  will,  to  join 
lum  in  the  enteipriae.  'i'he  natives  were 
found  to  be  well  diapoiod,  snd,  though  con- 
BdenbJe  difficulty  was  experienced  in  drag- 
pjig  the  guns  up  the  rocks,  Che  walls  were 
•POD  battered  down,  and  Uie  Spaniah  gar- 
nsoB  auirendered.  The  island  was  ceded 
ta  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1766  it  WHS  recaptured  by  the  French. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  French  wera 
ntditating  sn  expedition  against  the  island, 
no  adequate  measures  were  taken  lo  defend  it. 
Wien  !6,0(H)  troops  under  the  Due  de  Riohe- 
Ina  arrived  at  the  island,  Qeneral  Blakeney, 
with  his  2,800  men,  withdrew  into  the  citadel 
a(  Si  Philip.  Admiral  Byng,  after  a  feeble 
Utempt  (o  telieve  the  town,  left  it  to  its  fate, 
ll  waa  battered  day  and  night  from  liity-bwo 
cuiDon,  twenty.<OTie  mortars,  and  four  howit- 
icra,  besides  the  small  arms.  A  breach  was 
■nade.  and  the  garrison,  seeing  no  hope  of 
re>cue,  surrend^ed  (June  2B].  The  island 
"u  restored  t«  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paria  (L762).  In  1781  it  was  again  recap- 
lur^  by  12,000  French  and  Spaniartb, 
iltbough  General  Murray  and  his  men,  re- 
duixd  by  aicknen  to  TOO,  made  ■  neolute 
di^fi-nce.  In  the  following  year  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  in  ns3  formally  given  up  to 
iter.  In  1T98,  in  the  midst  of  the  atrnggle 
"itb  Napoleon,  it  was  re-taken  by  General 
•'^uait,  but  Bnally  given  up  to  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802), 

KalioD,  War  e/  Sueeution  in  Shih  ;   W joo, 
Sii^  ^  Qttn  Aiau ;  Stubolie,  Hirfn/Kiif. 

Kinoritisa,  Repbebektatiok  or.  Pro- 
visioQ  wag  made  for  the  representation  of 
niinontiee  in  large  constituencies  by  the  inser- 
tion into  the  Refoim  BiU  of  1867  of  two 
flauKB  deelarinK  that  in  three-cornered  con- 
'titiiencies  no  electjir  should  be  allowed  more 
fhan  two  votes;  and  that  no  elector  of  the 
'itf  ol  lymdon  iihould  be  allowed  more  than 
l)u^e  Totea.  It  has  been  fonnd  possible,  how- 
«»er,  for  one  party  to  carry  lhr«e    members 


)}  ITL* 

in  a  three-comend  borough.  This  has 
happened  especially  at  Birmingham.  On  the 
formation  of  School  Boards  under  th»  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  minority  representation  was 
secured  by  the  B}-Btem  of  cumulative  voting. 
In  1884  a  society,  including  moEibun>  i>f 
Parliament  of  both  paiiiea,  was  formed  1u 
promote  the  representation  of  minoriticii  by  a 
aystem  of  proportional  representation. 

■into,  Loan  (».  1761,  d.  ISIS),  ahcT 
having  filled  the  offioe  of  President  of  Uio 
Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  Oovmor- 
(Jenetal  of  India  in  180S.  His  first  ta«k 
was  to  deal  with  the  Vellore  Mutiny,  and 
punish  the  mutineers.  He  then  devotail  him- 
self to  the  establishing  of  order  in  IrdiiL,  and 
to  securing  the  frontiers  of  the  Campany'H 
torritoriea  by  treaties  with  foreign  powoi*. 
Marching  an  army  into  Nagpore,  he  com- 
pelled Ameer  Khan  to  retire.  The  pirates  of 
Kolapore  and  twwuntwarree  were  attaohml 
and  overawed.  The  growth  of  tho  power 
of  Runjeet  Singh  now  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. LordMinto  wasdtflirouB(1808)i.tonceto 
check  the  power  of  that  chief  in  the  east,  and 
to  form  an  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  nn 
embassy  to  Lahore,  under  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who, 
after  some  diCGculty,  succeeded  in  coicluding 
with  Runjeet  the  Treaty  of  Umrilair,  of 
perpetual  amity  between  Uie  British  govern- 
ment and  tho  Slate  of  Lahore.  About  tliii 
same  time  Sir  Harford  Jones  reached  Persia 
in  the  character  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  Ihi' 
British  crown,  and  by  him  (1810J  a  treuty 
was  concluded  binding  the  sovereign  of  l'eri«i;i 
to  resist  the  passage  of  any  European  force 
through  big  country  to  India,  and  tho 
government  of  England  to  furnish  aid  in 
case  Persia  ahould  be  invaded  from  Europiv 
Having  thus  egtablighed  order  and  security  at 
borne,  Lord  Minto  turned  his  attention  to  Lho 
hostile  colonies  of  the  enemy  or  his  allies, 
Macao  and  the  Chinese  colonies  of  Portu- 
gal were  occupied  (1809),  but  were  subse- 
quently abandoned,  owing  to  the  finrmoBs  and 
threats  of  the  Chinese  government.  Ilii' 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  weri> 
captured  (1809),  thus  cutting  oB  a  Brcat 
resort  for  French  privateers.  Th-j  Dulcli 
colonies  in  the  Spice  Islands  and  Java  wore 
captured  after  a  gallant  defence  (1811).  In 
1812,  on  his  return  from  Java,  Lord  Minto 
learned  that  he  had  been  superseded  in  Ihn 
government.  He  was  laised  to  an  narldum, 
and  recalled,  and  in  Octobor,  1813,  rolumiil 
to  England.  His  death  took  place  within  » 
few  weeks  of  his  return. 

XXaod  ASaix,  Thb  (18«1),  During 
the  Canadian  Rebellion  an  American  steamer 
called  the  Carrlim,  which  had  been  on^god 
in  carrying  arms  to  the  rebels,  was  boarded 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  loyalists,  set  on 
fire,  and  driven  over  the  Falls  of  Niugani. 
She  was  lying  at  that  time  within  the  terri- 
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torial  jurisdictidn  ot  Che  State  of  New  York, 
and  an  American  citizen  loet  his  life  in  the 
straggle.  The  matter  caused  some  excite- 
ment in  the  United  States ;  and  in  January, 
1841,  Alexander  M'Leod,  a  British  subject, 
was  arrested  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
attack  on  the  Caroline.  The  British  govern- 
ment at  once  demanded  his  release,  asserting 
that  he  was  acting  imder  and  within  his 
orders,  and  that  in  consequence  the  responsi- 
bility rested  solely  with  them.  The  United 
States  government  replied  to  this  communis 
cation  that  the}"  could  not  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  the 
execution  of  M'Leod  would  be  followed  by 
war.  M'Leod  was  tried  at  Utica  in  October, 
and  was  declared  "  Not  Guilty."  This  was  a 
simple  solution  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove 
a  very  disastrous  affair. 

ModiiB  Tenendi  Parliamentnm  is 

a  document  containing  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitution and  manner  of  holding  Parliament. 
It  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  Parliament 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  about  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  in 
many  particulars  to  describe  rather  the  au- 
thor s  idea  of  what  Parliament  should  be, 
than  the  actual  condition  of  that  assembly  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  docament  is  to  be  found  la  Dr.  Stabbs's 
StUet  Charttn. 

IKogllly  The  Grbat,  was  the  name  oom- 
monlv  given  to  the  Indian  prince  who  was 
the  descendant  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  '*  the 
firebrand  of  the  universe."  Baber,  one  of  his 
successors,  established  himself  as  Emperor  of 
India  at  Delhi,  and  transmitted  his  dignity 
to  his  posterity.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  the  sack  of  Delhi,  1739,  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Already  the  Doccan  had  split  off  under  a 
powerful  chief,  the  Niaun-ool-Moolk.  The 
government  of  Oude  was  usurped  by  another ; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas  tended 
to  reduce  the  imperial  authority  to  a  shadow. 
In  1788  Delhi  was  sacked  again ;  the  wretched 
emperor  was  blinded  by  a  ruffian,  and  his  wives 
and  daughters  exposed  and  dishonoured.  After 
the  batUe  of  Patun  (1790),  the  emperor  feU 
wholly  into  the  power  of  Scindia.  After 
the  battle  of  Delhi  he  became  a  British 
pensioner,  with  a  large  and  liberal  pension 
and  his  residence  in  Delhi.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857,  after  a  bloody 
massacre,  the  descendant  of  Timour  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Delhi.  But  after  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Delhi  by  Archdale  Wilson,  he 
surrendered,  and  his  two  murderous  sons  were 
shot  in  the  midst  of  their  attendants  by  Cap- 
tain Hodson.  The  Mogul  himself  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  treason   and   murder,   and 


transported  to  Tounghoo  in  Buimah,  with  hL< 
favourite  wife  and  son. 


Elphinstone,  India  ; 
Qrsat  Duff,  JfoJ^rottoa 
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IKoluuiiraliy  Tm,  a  strong  Peznan  for. 
treas  on  the  river  Earoon,  a  oranch  of  il# 
Euphrates,  was  stormed  by  the  Engli^ 
during  the  Persian  Campaign  (Match  ^>. 
1857). 

TownsMid,  P«r«iaii  CampoiyM. 

IKohim,  LoKD  (d,  1714),  «•  the  bull j  of  tl^ 
Whig  faction,"  waa  a  nobleman  of  bad  cb- 
racter,  conspicuous  at  intervals  doling  tb- 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  In  16^  hr 
was  tried  for  aiding  his  friend  Captain  Hill 
in  the  murder  of  the  actor,  William  Uoost- 
ford»  before  the  court  of  the  Lord  Higb 
Steward.  Although  palpably  guilty,  he  ««» 
acquitted.  He  behaved  with  great  br»T«n 
while  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  tiie  expsditioc 
against  Brest  (1694).  In  Anne's  reign  ^a 
was  chiefly  conspicuous  for  his  uficaaipn>- 
mising  Whiggism.  He  spoke  agaioit  ^^ 
tingham's  Occasional  Confonnity  Bill,  tftl 
wi^ed  to  have  him  sent  to  the  Tower  it 
an  imputation  on  the  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam. He  warmly  defended  the  Godolphis 
ministry  after  its  faU  (1710).  Marlbonmfb 
chose  him  as  his  second  in  a  duel  amng^ 
with  Lord  Powlett,  which  was  stopped,  buv* 
ever,  by  royal  authority.  Mohun  was  hioK 
self  slain  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hioi]* 
ton,  not,  however  before  be  had  mortillT 
wounded  his  adversary.  The  qoaird  vu  di 
a  private  nature ;  but  as  Hamilton  wis  ab(Kt 
to  be  sent  to  France,  it  was  believsd  «it^ 
favourable  messages  to  the  Pretender,  bi^ 
death  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  poli- 
tical murder. 

IKolejnSt  or  ICoUneiuc,  Adah  i 
1450),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  one  of  t>^ 
negotiators  of  the  marriage  between  Hnn 
VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  abo  sss^iri 
in  arranging  a  truce  with  Fmnoe,  both  p^ 
which  acts  made  him  very  unpopular.  Hr 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  Jack  <>de*i  v^^ 
lion,  being  murdered  by  the  insaigents  u  ^ 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  Tnast. 

IKonMlticum.  Monks  were  bodifli  ^ 
men,  living  together  apart  from  thevorld.hff 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  religious  lifa  VaDS»> 
ticism  first  sprang  up  in  the  East,  vhefv  it 
assumed  a  solitary  and  contempUtiTe  rbo- 
racter;  as  it  spread  in  the  West  its  offras^ 
sation  became  more  practical.  The  first  looab 
who  exercised  any  influence  on  Great  Britaio 
were  the  Celtic  monks  of  Irelsnd,  vb*** 
Christianity  early  assumed  a  monaitic  ^ 
tribal  character.  The  Irish  Church  wtf  riiA 
so  much  organised  round  the  bishops  as  R«»* 
the  monastery.  The  tribe  was  reprodnowo* 
the  monastic  brotherhood,  of  which  the  »w*^ 
waa  father  and  head.  Celtic  Christitnity  «» 
poetical  and  imaginative.    It  sent  f oith  0^ 


nonuiei  tmoogBt  (lia  Britool  and  the  PictB. 
In  U«  Innth  oeotmy  NinuD.  eBUbliahed  & 
Douatdiy  >t  Chodida  Omb,  or  WhithBrn,  in 
OiUony.  Boon  aftetwank  tvo  biihop*  of 
Oiul  dotted  along  the  Wya  nttlemoils,  which 
npiiUj  ipread.  ColombA's  monastery  at  lona 
■ullieBuimvbsnceChriatiaiiity  na  cairied 
lalo  the  Narthambriaji  kingdom  (636),  and 
Linditfinie  becanra  the  great  m  iuioaaiy  station 
■henoethecoiiTeraioii  of  the  north  of  Kngland 
■u  (wried  on.  When  the  Bomaii  monk  Au- 
gnitiu  couTartadtheKeDtiih  kingdom  he  like- 
viM  MtiUiihad  •  monaitery  at  Cuiterbury 
(198).  Tie  Soman  and  the  Celtio  Church  ad- 
mMwd  ia  their  work  of  converaion  till  thejr  came 
inu  caUidcm.  When  in  664  it  wai  agreedat  the 
Spad  of  Whitt?  that  the  Roman  use  ihoold 
Jnmil  in  the  Northninbrian  kingdom,  the 
dooDkl!  of  Celtic  monaaticiam  foUoved.  Such 
Donki  u  remained  conformed  to  the  Soman 
r^ ;  tho«  irho  refused  returned  to  lona. 
i)eion  the  end  of  the  eleventh  oentoiy  Celtic 
moDutidiin  died  away,  and  the  more  Tigoroiu 
■jtteni  of  Home  had  taken  it*  place.  There 
'u  no  gnat  diflenoce  betwem  the  objects 
■hich  the  two  systems  proposed.  Prayer, 
*oTk,  and  TfAding  wen  aLke  the  aims  of  the 
aumnimities.  The  monk*  settled  on  nnoccn- 
p«l  luds,  and  by  their  labour  brought  them 
■uidtr  cultivation.  They  taught  the  neigh- 
lii^iniig  folk,  and  by  Uusr  active  lives  gave  a 
'"iding  proWst  agaiiut  the  prevalent 
lily  of  »  nid  -       "■ 


■lolily  0 


The  n 


'ian  thegn,  BenecUctBisoop,  foonded 
griea  of  Weannonth  (674)  and  Jar- 


<ifn  belom  his  death,  Bede  saw  the  decline  of 
he  ^nat  days  ot  monaslidsm.  His  letter  to 
V»Tht,  Atchbishop  of  York,  complains  of 
be  eicessire  nombra  of  monasteries  founded 
ram  a  dasini  to  obtain  from  the  king  giuits 
f  lolkland.  The  monks  were  the  mere 
realurea  of  the  thegns  who  put  them  there ; 
li«jUred  idle  and  useleM  lives;  they  set  a 
^  eumple^  and  impoverished  the  State, 
'ode'i  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  ponish- 
leat  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Northmen 
ICacked  the  monasteries,  which  were  near  the 
^  and  whose  treasure*  offered  them  a  rich 
"oty.  The  ninth  century  saw  the  oveithrow 
T  (he  heathen  of  moat  of  the  renowned  monas- 
■rits  of  TJ^npl.tiH  The  rule  of  life,  soch  a*  it 
u.  Mcms  siler  this  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
id  they  were  mostly  left  in  the  poeaeesion  of 
cular  derks.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
ntury  a  monastic  revival  spread  from  the 
ibeya  of  Glastonbury  and  Abin|<don.  Dun- 
u  and  Ethel  wolf  laboared  to  restore  a  ayatem 
hirh  alone  could  repair  in  Fngliah  eociety  the 
'^gei  wrought  by  the  Dance.  Tbey  pursued 
">  ohJFcts.  the  Bobstitution  of  monks  for 
cular  canons,  and  the  introdnctiDn  of  the 
Je  of  St.  Bcuadict  for  the  vaguer  and  less 


organised  rules  which  had  been  previously 
adopted.  Tlieireffortsiiiet  withgreat  succosa. 
Kings  snd  nobles  again  endowed  hionutorieH. 
and  monasticism  became  once  mor«  a  great 
inflneDce  in  the  progress  of  English  society. 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought  still  stronger 
and  more  definite  organisation.  Thg  ^r^at 
monastio  reform  on  the  Continent,  which  had 
began  at  Clooy,  was  steadily  pursued  in 
Normandy  at  Bee.  From  Beo  came  tho  two 
archbishops,  Lanfranc  andAnselm.  Not  only 
were  the  English  monasteries  more  ri^'idly 
ruled  by  Norman  abbots,  but  in  cases  where 
cathedruls  had  been  originally  of  monastic 
foundation,  lAnfranc  replaced  the  secular 
canons  by  regulars.  [CATHsDaALS.]  By  moana 
otthe  monasteries  especiaUy  the  euperiorciri  11- 
satjon  of  the  Normans  was  spn«d  through 
Ensland.  But  tho  institution  of  monasticism 
itself  had  wsll-DiKh  Spent  its  strength.  I'he 
eleventli  and  tweutli  centuries  wltneKed  tlio 
formation  of  a  number  of  new  ordFun,  ull 
following  the  Benedictine  rule  in  its  main 
features,  but  each  striving  to  give  it  greater 

Each  of  the  monastic  movements  wfe  ich  toJ 
to  the  formation  of  the  CarthuBians,  Fremon- 
stntenaians,  Austin  Canons,  and,  above  all, 
Cistercians,  found  its  echo  in  Englund. 
Amongst  the  founders  of  the  Cistercian  order 
was  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Hardiig,  and 
the  Cisterdans  were  a  favourite  order  in 
England,  as  the  remains  of  their  great  abbcya 
in  Yorkshire  auBidentlysbow.  The  CniKadVa 
creatod  a  new  kind  of  monasticism — tbe  itiili- 
tary  orders  of  the  Knights  Templan  and  tho 
Knights  of  St.  John.  One  order  only  wan 
spotnally  Eoglish,  the  Qilbertinee,  founded  by 
Oilberiof  Bempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
1135,  which  is  remarkable  for  double  monus- 
teries  of  men  and  women,  side  by  side. 

This  feverish  growth  of  new  orders  was  a 
sign  of  weakness  rather  than  of  streii^th. 
Homuticism  could  not  save  itself  fr^ni  de- 
generacy, and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  ceotury  a  new  effort  was  made  by 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  eslablislied 
the  mendicant  orders.  [ITsjabb.]  The  friars 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  popular 
estimatiDn,  and  the  glory  of  the  old  orders 
paled  before  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  their  grcuter 
activity,  the  friars  also  rapidly  tai.  their 
course.  The  fourteenth  century  sgw  tho 
gradual  growth  of  a  feeling  againi.t  reli- 
gious onlers.  The  Templara,  through  their 
pride  and  wealth,  and  the  mystery  whiuh 
surrounded  their  doinga,  were  the  first  to  fall. 
They  were  dissolved  in  1310.  In  Englauii 
the  royal  power  showed  great  joaltniy  of 
"alien  priorieB,"  or  houses  depending  on 
foreign  monasteriee.  Edward  1.  and  Edward 
III.  both  confiscated  their  lands  and  poseos. 
sions.  FiDally,in  1416,  Parliament  dinolvcd 
these  "  alien  prioriee,"  and  veated  ther  lands 
in  the  crown. 

The  feeling  against  monastic  institutions 
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WHS  largely  increased  by  the  Lollard  move- 
ment ;  but  on  many  aides  it  was  felt  that  tiieir 
usefulness  had  really  gone.  In  early  times 
the  monks  had  been  settlers  and  reclaimers  of 
barren  land;  later  they  had  been  good  farmers, 
who  had  not  dealt  hardly  with  those  who  worked 
nnderthem.  The  Cistercians  in  Yorkshire  espe- 
cially were  the  chief  merchants  in  the  wool  trade 
with  Flanders.  But  monasteries,  like  all  cor- 
porations, though  easy  masters,  were  tenacious 
of  their  rights.  They  were  often  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  rising  spirit  of  municipal 
freedom.  At  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  the 
monks  and  the  burghers  were  in  constant 
strife  about  trifling  matters.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  villeins,  and  the  gradual  extinction 
of  villeinage  in  the  fourteenth  century,  brought 
economic  changes,  which  were  unravourable 
to  the  tenure  ox  lands  by  corporations.  The 
land  was  more  and  more  let  to  tenants,  and 
not  worked  by  the  monks  themselves.  Luxury 
and  idleness  went  hand  in  hand.  It  became 
clear  that  any  reform  in  the  Church  must 
begin  with  the  monasteries.  In  1623  Wolsey 
obtained  bulls  from  the  Po]pe  suppressing 
forty  of  the  smaller  monastenes,  and  autho- 
rising the  application  of  their  revenues  to 
educational  purposes.  The  Renaissance  had 
made  men  leel  that  a  learned  clergy  was 
necessary,  instead  of  indolent  monks. 

The  example  set  by  Wolsey  was  rapidly 
followed  when  Henry  YIII.  threw  off  irom 
the  Church  of  England  the  papal  headship. 
The  monasteries  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  king  as  harbouring  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  his  changes.  Their  weakness 
and  their  wealth  made  them  a  tempting 
object  of  attack.  A  visitation  of  the  monas- 
teries was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  whose  incomes  were  below  £200 
a  year  (1 536) .  Their  fall  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  the  larger  monasteries  aLso  (1639). 
'Hie  monastic  system  was  swept  out  of  England. 
The  monasteries  themselves  were  cast  down. 
Their  lands  were  granted  to  nobles,  or  were  sold, 
and  the  result  was  a  sudden  change  in  social 
conditions  which  was  not  for  the  better.  The 
easy-going  monks  were  replaced  by  capitalists. 
The  old-fashioned  farming  of  the  monks  was 
superseded.  Arable  land  was  turned  into 
pasture  for  the  more  profitable  purpose  of 
growing  wool.  Many  peasants  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  doors  of  the  monasteries 
no  longer  stood  open  for  the  relief  of  destitu- 
tion. There  was  great  distress,  and  much 
discontent,  which  caused  the  popular  risings 
under  the  Tudors,  and  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VIII.  against  *  *  sturdy  beggars."  Ulti- 
mately the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  adopted 
the  principle  of  distributing  alms  to  those  in 
want,  and  replaced  the  charity  of  the  monks 
by  the  legal  contributions  of  the  community. 
In  constitutional  matters  the  stippreesion  of 
the  monasteries  largely  diminished  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords,    The  greater 


abbots  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  character  cf 
the  Upper  House  was  changed  by  the  loe  d 
the  preponderance  of  spiritual  peers.  [Abuot.] 
The  general  character  of  English  religioos 
orders  may  be  shown  by  the  number  of  thex 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  Tltm 
were  186  Benedictines,  173  AagustiBi&n«, 
101  Cistercians,  33  of  the  four  orders  of  frian. 
32  Premonstratemdans,  28  of  the  KnigbL* 
Hospitallers,  26  Gilbertines,  20  Gooaci 
9  Cuihusians,  and  a  few  other  orden.  Tb 
total  number  of  monasteries  wss  616,  u>l 
their  revenues  were  approximately  valoed  c 
£142,914  yearly. 

A  full  aooount  of  Eof^lish  moaasterie*  iafi^ 
in  Dtigdale's   M(ma»t»e<m;   of  monutki^iB  s. 

£in6TSiI  a  popular  aoooont  is  i&  XontelieabErt'i 
<mk»  qf  h»  K'wt.  For  the  dinohitkn  of  t}» 
moimatariM  Dixon's  Hittory  ^  tk«  CJisrrk  i 
lRniLn:tid..  [M.  C.J 

Xonky  Gbobob.    [Alsbmasul] 

XomuoutlL,  Jambs,  Dvkb  or  (&.  1649, 
d,  1686),  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  U.  t) 
Lucy  Walters,  and  was  bom  at  Rotteniam. 
During  the  king's  exile  he    was  geaenllr 
known  as  James  Crofts,  but  in  1662  he  v» 
brought  over  to  England,  and  croated  Boke  »: 
Monmouth  and  Orlmey,  recognised  byOarir« 
as  his  son,  and  apartments  in  Whitebill  {[i^'n 
to  him.    In  1663  he  was  married  to  L«i? 
Anne  Scott,  daughter  and  heirees  of  the  Da^* 
of  Bucdeugh.  In  1666  he  took  part  in  s  luvil 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  166^  ^ 
was  made  captain  of  the  first  trm^  of  Litf 
Guards.    In  1672  he  was  appointed  to  u  p 
portant  military  command  ui  the  Dutch  >^  <:. 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  hraTerv  »i 
discretion.    In  1678  he  fought  in  the  amy  d 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  whom  he  ew^ 
high  praise.    In  1679  he  was  sent  to  Sc«iha» 
to  repress  the  Covenanters,  whom  he  defwtr. 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  but  earned  a  naof  ^ 
humanity  bv  preventing  the  indiBerimifi*^ 
slaughter  of    the    insurgents.     About  tlsf 
I>eriod  dates  his  great  popularity  and  ^ 
friendship  with  Shaftesbury  and  other  lesdrif 
of  the  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  party,  afi«J« 
design  was  formed  whereby  Monmonth  riKM:-- 
8UGC»ed  to  the  thnme.    But  Charles  rtfn  5 
refused  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  and  f^- 
pressly  declared  that  Monmouth  was  iu)t  ^  * 
legitimate  son,  while,  to  prevent  th<«9  ^' 
trigues  from  being  carried  on  any  loncpr.  |* 
banished  Mrmmouth  to  Holland  in  1 67V.   I-- 
1680  he  returned,  was  received  by  the  p*'*^ 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  azid  id»^* 
progress  through  England,  being  hailed^^* 
whero  with  demonstntions  of  popular  joy^  I: 
the  midst  of  his  progress  he  was  an«st<^J'^ 
Stafford  by  the  kind's  oidera.    He  qnickK 
made  his  peace  wiUi  his  father,  and  hr^ 
quietly  in  London  till  1683,  when  he  \^\ 
in    the    Revolution    plot,   though  P'^^* 
not  in  the  Rye  House  conspiracy.    Cltff»^ 
however,  treated  Monmouth  with. the  ati»^- 
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IrindntwH,  bat  finding  that  he  still  consorted 

with  men  who  were    suspected  of    designs 

iguin^   the  government,  he  was  compefied 

U)  baniah  him  once  more  to  Holland.    Here 

Eie  remained  till  the  accession  of  James  II., 

when   he  was    expelled    from    Holland    by 

William  of  Orange,  and  returned  to  Brussels, 

arhere  the  invasion  of  England  was  planned. 

jn  June  11  (1685)  he  landed  at  Lyme  Regis 

n  Doraetshire,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 

israinst  "the  Duke  of  York,"  as  he  termed 

ramss  II.,  asserting  his  own  legitimacy,  but, 

it  the  same  time  promising  that  he  would 

eave  his  oluims  to  be  decided  by  a  free  Par- 

iament.  From  Lyme  he  marched  to  Taunton, 

Jridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome,  at    all    of 

rhich   places   he  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 

fhe   royal    troops    under    Feversham    and 

^un'hill  encountered  his  levies  at  the  battle 

i  i>edgemoor,   and   Monmouth  was  utterly 

outed    (July    6,    1685).      After    wandering 

bout  for  some  days,  he  was  discovered  near 

ioltbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  dry-  ditch, 

overed  with  fern.     He  now  exhibited  the 

Teatest  cowardice  and  terror,  and  entreated 

iames  to  grant  him  an  interview,  which  the 

nng  did,  but,  finding  that  he  would  not  betray 

ii  accomplices,  rejected  all  his  appeals  for 

tt'Tcy,  and  Monmouth  was  executed  on  Tower 

liU  on  July  15th.     He  left  three  children — 

'am»*8.  Eirl   of   Dalkeith,    Henry,   Earl   of 

Moraine,  and  Anne,   who  died  from  grief 

hortly  after  her  father. 

Roberts,  Lift  of  Monmouth;  Hacaulaj,  Hx$t,  of 
£ny. ;  Cbristie,  lAft  of  8hafU$buru. 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Konopolies.  The  first  attack  upon  the 
>owor  of  the  crown  to  issue  patents  confer- 
inie:  exclusive  rights  of  carrying  on  certain 
rdde^  was  made  in  1597.  According  to  the 
vmmon  law  every  man  was  entitled  freely 
'^  exercise  his  trade,  but  the  principle  was 
'••nerally  recognised  that  exceptions  might 
^  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  any  process 
i^wly  invented  or  introduced  from  abroad. 
Anxious  to  gain  a  control  over  the  increasing 
ommeree  of  the  country,  the  government 
»^5  likely  to  stretch  this  principle  farther 
h.tn  it  would  bear,  and  the  grant  of  patents 
'>  coartiers  was  among  the  readiest  means  of 
itii?fying  their  demands.  In  1597  the  Com- 
^'Q^  sent  up  an  address  to  Elizabeth  against 
Jio  aliuse  of  monopolies,  but  an  evasive  reply 
''a-^  ifiven,  and  in  1601  a  bitter  debate  of  four 
iva  took  place  on  the  subject.  The  queen 
horight  it  wise  to  3rield,  promised  that  all  in- 
lirious  ^ants  should  be  repealed,  and  caused 
^'>>t  of  the  patents  to  be  revoked.  Their 
'  umber  increased  again  under  James  I. : 
'  whereas,  at  the  king*8  coming  in,"  says  a 
'^nteraporary,  "  there  were  complaints  of  some 
iifht  or  nine  monopolies  then  in  being,  they 
f^  now  said  to  be  multiplied  by  so  many 
^^^^n.'*  A  detailed  examination  of  the  most 
'pportant  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grar- 
^r,  who  declares  that  they  were  not  open 
BuiT^24 


to  the  usual  charges  brought  against  them. 
"They  were  not  made  with  the  object  of 
filling  the  Exchequer.  They  were  not  made, 
primarily  at  least,  with  the  object  of  filling 
the  pockets  of  the  courtiers.  They  were,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  official  persons  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  to  pi-omote  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
zeal  was  often  g^reater  than  their  knowledge, 
and  that  their  best  efforts  were  not  unfre- 
quently  tainted  by  ...  .  favouritism  and 
corruption.  Take,. for  example,  the  commis- 
sion for  gold  and  silver  thread.  Such  thread 
had  been  made  before  in  England,  but  on  a 
small  scale;  in  1611  and  1616  patents  were 
granted  to  certain  persons,  including  several 
courtiers,  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  they 
would  establish  a  manufacture  large  enough 
to  compete  with  the  Continent ;  and  secondly, 
that  they  would  import  bullion,  and  not  use 
English  coin,  the  sinews  and  strength  of  our 
state.*'  In  1618  the  monopoly  was  taken 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  a  proclamation 
issued  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  g^ld 
and  silver  thread  by  private  persons,  while 
a  commission  was  issued  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders.  The  commissionen  caused  dis- 
obedient workmen  to  be  arrested,  tools 
seized,  and  goldsmiths  and  silkmen  impri- 
soned upon  refusal  to  enter  into  bonds  not 
to  sell  to  unlicensed  persons.  The  harshness 
with  which  the  monopolies  were  enforced, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  chief  monopo- 
lists were  also  profiting  bv  patents  for  the 
control  of  alehouses  and  inns,  and  shame- 
fully abusing  their  power,  caused  a  storm  of 
indignation  which  broke  in  the  Parliament  of 
1621.  On  Feb.  19,  Noy  moved  for  an  inquiry, 
and  his  proposal  was  seconded  by  Coke.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  House  investigated 
the  patents  for  inns,  and  also  those  confer- 
ring monopolies.  The  king  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  Buckingham,  on  the  advice  of 
Dean  Williams,  declared  he  would  not  even 
protect  his  brother.  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  were  accused 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  (a  measure 
usually  regarded  as  the  revival  of  the  power  of 
impeachment,  though  not  technically  such), 
and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed.  Finally, 
in  the  Parliament  of  1624,  an  Act  was  passed 
abolishing  most  of  the  monopolies.  Some 
few,  however,  were  specially  retained  as  for 
the  public  advantage.  A  few  years  later 
the  lx)rd  Treasurer  Weston  endeavoured  to 
raise  money  by  creating  chartered  companies, 
which  esca'ped  the  Act  of  1624  by  being  open 
to  all  merchants  who  cared  to  pay  certain 
fees.  Much  discontent  was  caused  among 
those  traders  who  were  unable  to  join,  and 
the  grants  were  all  revoked  in  1639. 

Gaidiner,  HUU  cf  JSn^larui,  iv. ;  Hallam,  Cofwt. 
Hwt.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Xontaguef    John   Netzlle,    Mabqvis 
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OF  {d,  1471),  waa  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  joined  his  father  and 
brother  in  espousing  the  cause  of  York,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  was  made  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches.  In  1464  he  defeated 
the  Lancastrians  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and 
Hexham.  In  1467  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  estates  of  the 
Percies  were  granted  to  him.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  two  years  in  order  that 
Percy  might  be  restored,  and  received  in  lieu 
the  title  of  Marquis  of  Montague.  He  joined 
Warwick  in  his  intngues  against  Edward, 
shared  in  Henry  Vl.'s  restoration,  and  fell 
with  his  brother  in  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

XontatftMy  Anthony  Brownb,  Vis- 
count (JTloOS),  '*a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  loyalty,"  was  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  as  a  staunch  Roman 
Catholic  was  high  in  favour  with  Mary,  by 
whom  he  was  created  a  peer  (September,  1653). 
He  was  lieutenant  of  the  English  forces  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Quentin,  and  in  1560,  in  spite  of 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity and  Supremacy,  was  sent  by  Elisabeth 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His  reli- 
gion caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  northern  rebels  in  1569,  but  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  retain  the  favour  of 
the  queen.  Lord  Montague  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1586. 

Xontei  Robert  de  (d.  1186),  was  a  monk 
of  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle^  extending  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  and  a  History  of  Henry  /.,  which  is 
ffenarally  considered  the  eighth  book  of  Wil- 
uam  of  Jumi^ges'  Chronicle,  "  His  Chroniele^' 
says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "  is  the  most  important 
authority  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Continental  actions  of  our  later  Norman 
kings  and  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet." 

This  work  will  be  fonnd  in  Peris,  and  a  trans- 
lation in  the  ChwrcK  HidoriiKM  of  JE^ii^Iand. 

Xontfort.  Simon  db  (6.  1208).  The 
marriage  of  Simon,  lord  of  Montfort  and 
Evreux,  with  the  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester, 'in  the  reign  of  Henrr  II., 
was  the  origin  of  the  connection  of  the 
Montforts  with  England.  Their  second  son, 
Simon,  the  leader  of  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
to  whom  fell  the  title  and  half  the  estates 
of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  married  Alice  de 
Montmorency,  and  of  this  marriage,  Simon, 
the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son.  His  father  was  deprived  of 
his  English  estates  in  1210,  and  died  in  1218, 
leaving  to  his  sons— of  whom  only  two, 
Almeric  or  Amanry,  and  Simon,  now  re- 
mained— nothing  more  than  his  ancestral  ter- 
ritories and  his  claims  in  England.  Amaury 
resigned  his  rights  to  his  younger  bzt^ther, 


who  came  to  England  in  1230  to  try  his  foh 
tune.    He  at  once  became  a  royal  &Touiik. 
was  given  a  pension  of  400  marks ;  and  in  *h 
year  1238  was  secretly  married  to  the  Ysl^* 
sister,  Eleanor,  widow  of  William  MirsL^ 
In  1239  he  was  invested  with  the  earldn  d 
Leicester,  and  soon  after  acted  as  godf.th^: 
at  Prince  Edward's  christening.     Up  to  th- 
date,  then,   there   had  been  nothing  to  ^'' 
tinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  foitiga  ^ 
venturers  who  haunted  the  oourt  of  Hecn 
Political  causes  precipitated  iha  fiivt  quiin^ 
In  1239  Frederick  II.  was  excommuniidk. 
by  the  Pope ;  after  some  heatation  the  Ix£> 
lish  king  made  up  his  mind  to  side  witi)  Ui* 
pontiff,  and  determined  to  get  ridof  a  m-i 
whom  he  knew  greatly  admired  the  Po|'  • 
enemy.     When  next  he  came  to  cooit,  Bts:; 
greeted  him  with  coarse  and  cauaelee«  ax*^ 
and  ordered  him  to  depart.     With  his  vd' 
he  hastened  to  France,  cheered  in  hi«  iiu' 
by  a  letter  from  Grosseteste  of  lincoln,  i V:3 
he  had  made  his  friend.    In  lesn  than  a  vfa:. 
however,  the  king  was  reconciled,  but  Sis  t 
was  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  ann^'y^x^^ 
of  the  English  court  in  the  exdtemes:  of  t 
crusade  ( 1 240—4 1 ) .  In  Palestine  he  cooH  d 
little,  though  his  ability  so  impr(«e<i  tit 
barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  that  t>^ 
begged  the  Emperor  to  appoint  him  go\6n.i? 
of  the  land.     In  1242—43  Henry'*  mis^"^^ 
campaign  in  Poitou  engaged  him ;  and  t^ 
for  five  ^ears  he  lived  quietly  on  his  LeJ(>N'' 
estates,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  frieod&hi? 
Grosseteste  and  Adam  de  Marisco.    In  1*^' 
he  was  summoned  from  his  retirement  to  X*- 
come  Lieutenant  of  Gascony.  Into  theddail»*  ■ 
his  five  years*  administiation  it  ia  not  ut^ 
sary  to  enter.    Possibly  he  oocafflonally  act*"- 
with    ill-timed   severity,  and  the  plt^*^. 
which  a   strong  man  has  in  the  sec»  • 
mastery  may  have  led  him  into  indiscnli^*-^ 
But  it  is  clear  that  his  administration  «i>*  " 
the  whole  successful,  and  also  that  1k>  «*>' 
again  and  again  shamefully  abandoned  It  t* 
weak  master,  who    secmeid  to  welwns*  v 
complaints  made  against  him.    On  ki«  vA^-" 
Simon  again  retired  to  his  own  ettatts^  <is> 
watched  the  course  of  events, and  it  i« '• 
till  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258  thai  h  sf-f 
becomes  prominent.      But  from  this  tiim* ' 
his  death  he  is  the  foremost  figure  in  \^  <  T 
position,  and  it  was  during  this  period  tit^  | 
made    so  powerful  an  impression  up«  '->■ 
popular  mind  by  his  political  mfw^uM  im- 
personal qualities.    Avoiding  detail^  hi<^ 
sequent  action  may  be  thus  sommariad :  H 
was  one  of  the  twenty-four  who  drew  cpj* 
Provisions  of  Oxfon^  and  a  member  of  *i 
permanent    Council    of    fifteen ;  »1P**" 
peace  with  Louis  IX. ;  quarrelled  with  t'^  •" 
cester  in  the  Parliament  of  Februarr.  I*'- 
according  to  popular  belief  because  the  1*.^" 
was    content    with    getting  power  into  i^ 
hands  of  the  barons,  and  Ejected  to  for*-^; 
reform;    he    joined    with   the   BialK^  '* 
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Worcester  in  inmmniriiig  the  Furiiamfint  of 
1261,  in  whifili  knightii  of  the  shire  were 
present;  on  the  death  of  thedder  Gloucester 
be  pncHalty  gofwemed  V-n^nA^  for  some 
months  at  the  end  of  1262  and  beginning  of 
1263 ;  rejected  the  Mise  of  Amiena ;  took  np 
amu!  and  won  the  battle  of  Lewea  (1264),  which 
put  the  king  into  his  hands;  estabUahed  a 
^tanding  Oonndl  of  nine  inatead  of  the 
(^iaboiate  conatitatioa  of  1208 ;  and  brought 
to  the  support  of  this  a  Pariiament  to  wluch 
knjghta  of  the  ahiie  were  summoned,  and  in 
1265  representatives  of  the  towns  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  killed  at  Evedbam,  Aug.  4, 
126.5. 

^irnon  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  czeator  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  It  has,  however,  been  pointed 
oat  that  the  writs  of  1265  for  borough  repre- 
K^ntation  were  not  sent  throua^  the  sheriff, 
W  to  the  mayors  direct ;  and  thus  Simon's 
artion  stands  outside  the  regular  development 
of  Parliament,  which  oomnBted  in  bringing 
the  county  courts  into  contact  with  the  Great 
CoundL  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that 
the  precedent  of  1265  was  of  the  utmost  sub- 
y^iqaent  importanoe.  It  may  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  constitution  of  1258  does  not  repro- 
«nt  Simon's  own  policy,  but  that  of  the 
harons  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  associate ; 
vhile  that  of  1264,  arranged  at  a  time  when 
be  had  broken  with  the  oligarchiGal  party, 
n*preeent9  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  was 
fitting  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Simon 
m  1264— 65  showed  his  confidence  in  the 
teighta  and  borghers  by  summoning  them  to 
a  Parliament  which  was  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  constitution. 

ITattyw  Parit  ;  AnnaU  of  Bvrfon  ;  Ifattfcnr  of 
We^minater;  Monvnunta  Franeiseana ;  OrotM- 
{Mt***  lAtttn,  and  BoydL  L$tUn  of  flearv  Ill.'a 
f /i^n  (aU  in  Bolls  BeriM) ;  Wright's  PolOtcoi 
SoM§  (Camden  Soo).  Blaaaw,  Barmui'  War, 
and  Panli.  Simon,  dt  MofnifoH,  are  good  modem 
books  on  the  period.  Especial  referenoe  should 
be  made  to  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  ».,  ch.  I4u  and 
to  the  docuxzienta  in  his  Seitd  Chart$r$, 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Montfbzt*  Hbnrt  db  {d.  1266),  was  the 
sldest  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  took 
P«t  with  his  father  in  his  opposition  to 
Henry  III.,  and  commanded  the  right  wing 
5|  the  baronial  army  at  Lewes,  and,  after  the 
victory,  took  charge  of  Prince  Edward.  The 
^duct  of  Henry  and  his  brothers  during 
jhe  period  between  the  battles  of  Lowes  and 
pv«sham  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
other's  fate.  Henry  seized  all  the  wool  in 
n^ngland,  and  sold  it  for  his  own  profit,  while 
'^  qtiarrelled  with  and  estranged  the  powerful 
^  Clares.  He  fouffht  bravely  at  the  battle 
>'  Evesham,  and  fell  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
f»ny  the  baronial  forces  after  his  father's 
leath. 

VontAxri.  Bikon  ni  {d,  1273  P),  second 
bo  of  Simon  de  Hontfort^  first  distinguished 


himself  in  the  year  1264  by  defending 
Nortnampton  against  the  royalists.  He 
was,  however,  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  life  only  saved  by  the  personal  inter> 
vention  of  Prince  Edwaid.  He  was  not 
released  till  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  his  father  Warden  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  After  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  he  held  out  in  the  castle  of  Kenil- 
worth,  and  through  his  intercession  the  lives 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  were 
spared.  After  the  capture  of  the  castle,  he 
retired  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  pirates,  and  subse- 
quently fled  to  Italy,  where,  in  conjimction 
with  his  brother  Guy,  he  barbarously  mur- 
dered Henry  of  Almayne,  at  Viterbo,  in 
1269.  For  this  crime  he  was  excommunicated, 
and,  "after  a  brief  wandering  on  the  earth 
with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  him,"  he  died  in 
a  castle  near  Sienna. 

Xontfozt,  Almeric  db,  was  the  third 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  York,  but,  after  his 
rather*8  death,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
fied  abroad.  Being  supposed  to  have  been 
privy  to  the  Viterbo  murder,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  I.  in  1276,  but  in  1281, 
at  the  Pope's  intercession,  he  was  released, 
and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

Xontfort,  Gut  dk,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  took  part 
with  his  father  in  the  Barons*  War,  com- 
manding the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes.  He  subsequently  brought  great 
odium  on  himself  by  his  plunder  of  the 
merchant-ships  in  the  Channel,  and  by  his 
turbulence  contributed  to  his  father's  down- 
fall. Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  he 
fled  to  Italy,  where  in  1270  he  murdered 
Henry  of  Alma^e  at  Viterbo.  For  this  he 
was  excommunicated,  but  was  subsequently 
allowed  to  do  penance,  and  fought  bravely  in 
the  Papal  army,  but  in  1288  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Sicilians,  and  ended  his  days 
in  prison. 

Xontserrat,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
south-west  of  Antigua,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  so  called  by  him  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mountain  of 
this  name  near  Barcelona.  In  1632  it  was 
colonised  by  a  party  of  English  settlers  from 
St.  Kitts,  and  remained  in  British  hands  until 
1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
kept  by  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Its 
affaiis  were  fonnerly  administered  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, an  executive  and  legislative 
council  of  seven  members,  and  a  house  of 
aj«embly  of  twelve.  In  1871,  however,  it 
joined  the  federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
its  local  legislature  being  now  under  a 
president. 

Kdwarda,  Tf sst  Indiu, 
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Xonuineiita  X'raAoiaoaiia  is  the  title 

of  a  work  published  in  the  Rolls  Series, 
under  the  eoitorBhip  of  Mr.  Brewer,  which 
coatains  valuable  original  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England,  the  letters  of  Adam 
Marsh,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  diffusion  of  this  great 
body. '  Mr.  Brewer's  preface  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  England. 

Xoodke6i  The  Battlb  op  (Dec.  18, 
1845),  was  fought  during  the  Sikh  War. 
After  a  fatiguing  march  oi  twenty-one  miles 
over  an  arid  plain,  Sir  Hugh  Oough 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Lai  Sing.  He  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  enemy*6  horse  endeavoured  to  out- 
flank our  force,  out  were  gallantly  repulsed. 
In  this  first  conflict  between  the  English 
and  the  Khalm  soldiers,  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  discipline  and  musketry  was 
very  apparent.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
himself  to  rally  a  flying  native  regiment,  and 
in  the  confusion  one  of  our  regiments  fired 
into  another.  Lai  Sing  was  the  first  to  fly, 
with  his  cavalry,  and  he  was  at  length  followed 
bv  the  infantry,  who  withdrew  under  cover  of 
night,  leaving  seventeen  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  British  loss  amounted  to 
872  killed  and  wounded. 

Xoolr^fy  iNSURREcnoir  of.  Moolxaj, 
the  Gk>vcmor  of  Mooltan,  a  strong  fort  in  the 
Punjaub,  was  the  son  of  Sowan  Mull,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1844.  In  March  of  1848, 
after  some  differences  with  the  Durbar,  he 
offered  to  resign  the  fort  and  government. 
This  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh  was  sent 
to  assume  the  government,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Agnew,  as  political  agent,  and  an  escort 
of  350  Sikh  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  there  was  a  stormy  interview  with 
Moolraj,  who  was  ordered  to  produce  the 
accounts  of  the  last  six  years.  On  the  20th 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Agnew.  On  the  21st  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
on  the  encampment  from  the  citadeL  The 
Sikh  escort  proved  treacherous,  and  deserted 
to  the  enemy;  a  crew  of  howling  savages 
rushed  in  and  qiurdered  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
oompanion,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  with  the 
greatest  brutality.  On  the  22nd  Moolraj  issued 
a  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  against  the 
English.  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  revenue  settlement  at  Bunnoo, 
across  the  Indus,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
crossed  the  Indus  with  1,200  infantiy,  350 
horse,  and  two  gpins.  The  Nabob  of  Bhawul- 
pore  was  requested  by  the  Resident  to 
advance.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  joined  him 
at  Kineyree.  Timely  reinforcements  enabled 
him  to  win  the  battles  of  Kineyree  and 
Sudoosain,  and  to  shut  Moolraj  up  in  Mool- 
tan, when  the  outbreak  of  Sbere  Sing  merged 
these  operations  in  the  second  Sikh  War. 


Xooltaait  SiBOB  OF  (1848).  This  wu 
begun  in  July,  1848,  by  Lieutenant  Edvude^ 
with  a  British  force,  supported  by  one  tn»p 
of  the  friendly  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore.  Die 
investment  continued  till  Sept.  12,  when  tk 
town  was  ineffectually  bcmibarded.  Thr 
siege  was  raised  Sept.  22.  Genenl  Whish. 
with  17,000  men  and  sixty-four  heavy  guss, 
re-opened  the  siege  (Dec.  27),  and  pnabed  it 
with  great  vigour.  For  five  days,  in  fptte  ut 
desperate  salliies,  the  batteries  played  on  tbe 
town.  On  the  third  day  an  enonnous  powdri 
magarine  exploded  in  the  town,  doing  m- 
mense  damage.  On  January  2,  1849,  tb 
town  was  carried  by  assault.  The  aege  o: 
the  citadel  was  now  pushed  on.  After  a  ccd- 
tinuous  fire  from  the  English  batteries  let 
several  days,  Moolraj  endeavoured  to  tn*:. 
but  was  infonned  that  no  terms  would  k 
granted  short  of  unoonditioiial  BoirendtT. 
He  therefore  continued  to  defend  the  ioti, 
till  his  garrison  insisted  on  surrender  <ff  la 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  out.  On  Jan.  -I. 
thererore,  he  surrendered,  and  the  fort  vas 
placed  in  charge  of  laeatenant  Edwaidas. 

Xoore,  Sm  John  {b.  1761,  if.  1809),  ^^ 
the  son  of  a  Glasgow  physician.  HiaeducautD 
was  chiefly  acquired  on  the  Contintint,  till  u 
1776  he  entered  the  army.  Two  yean  later 
he  was  ordered  to  Newfoundland,  ^erehe  re- 
mained almost  inactive  during  the  AmsKU 
War.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  ia  W^>» 
he  was  placed  on  half  pay,  and  was  nivitd 
to  Parliament  for  a  district  of  Scotch  hart^ 
In  1 790  he  became  Ueutenant-colonelof  tlieoU 
Begiment,  Five  years  later  he  ssv  ahioA 
his  first  active  service  at  the  siege  of  Ofcin,:a 
Corsica,  where  he  led  the  storming  p&rtr  v: 
grenadiers  into  the  chief  fort.  He  «u  '-i*- 
pointed  adjutant-general  of  the  island,  but  ar 
Boon  threw  it  up,  and,  returning  to  Engbs^ 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indjas  uniier  >^' 
Balph  Abercromby.  In  the  expedition  agu>' 
St.  Lucia,  he  distinguished  himself  by  hit  vi> 
derf  ul  courage  and  energy,  and  wss  rtwrij' 
by  being  appointed  governor  of  the  isL»r'* 
In  this  position  his  continuous  exextioi.^. 
combined  with  the  mahuious  character  of  Vf 
climate,  twice  laid  him  low,  and  in  the  sunuB*'' 
of  1797  he  went  to  England  with  Abercroicl^. 
whom  he  followed  to  Ireland.  He  via  t^; 
gaged  against  the  rebels  at  New  Ro»  i^^ 
defeated  them  at  Wexford.  In  IW  he  »-^- 
sent  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned  w^'-. 
wounded.  In  1800  he  was  agaia*cmp^^r^ 
under  Abercromby  in  the  expeditiio  t- 
Egypt.  At  the  landing  of  the  troops  M^vt 
signalised  himself  by  his  prompt  ^l^'f^^'^^^^^'' 
bringing  up  the  reserves  at  the  crtsi*  of  '--^ 
battle,  and  so  gaining  the  victory.  ^'' 
Aboukir  he  was  again  conspicuous,  and  ip-'^- 
wounded.  While  the  Peace  of  Amiens  U.*^ 
he  remained  at  home  on  staff  employiiKti''^ 
but  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  iNs  p]»n^|' 
second  in  command  of   the  troopi  in  ^ 
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Meditemneaa.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to 
Sweden  in  command  of  10,000  men  to  help  the 
king.  Some  differenoeoccuning  between  them, 
Moore  waa  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  freeing 
himself,  returned  at  once  with  hia  troops  to 
England.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
wad  sent  off  to  the  Peninsula  to  act  under 
Barrard  and  Dahymple ;  but  on  their  reaiU 
dftet  the  Gonvention  of  Cintra  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  chief  (Oct.  6, 1808). 
At  last  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  great  military  talents,  and  he  aid  not 
tkrov  the  chance  away.  He  advanced  up  the 
coantry,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Co- 
runna  under  terrible  difficulties,  before  Soult. 
On  Jan.  16,  1809,  he  won  a  great  victoiv  at 
Coniana,  and  covered  the  embarkation  ox  his 
Anny,  but  was  himself  killed  in  the  action. 

Memoir  of  Sir  John  Moore ;  Napier,  Penintular 
War ;  Alison,  Hitt.  of  £«rop«. 

Kora,  Sis  Thomas  {b,  1480,  d,  1536), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton.  In  1497 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  in  1499  entered  lon- 
^t>In's  Inn ;  already  before  this  time  he  had 
bt<ome  Boquainted  with  Eraamua  and  other 
eminent  scholars.  In  1601  he  entered  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  speedily  became  a 
prominent  member  of  what  may  be  called 
the  popnlar  party,  opposing  Henry  VII. *s 
demand  for  subsidiee.  In  1608  he  was  made 
a  jndge  of  the  sheriff's  court,  and  in  1510  be- 
came onder-aheriff  of  Lraidon.  In  1614  and 
i*)!*)  he  was  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Low 
^^inntries,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  mem- 
W  of  the  Pri\y  Council,  and  in  1621  knighted. 
Hf.  became  dosely  connected  with  Henry 
\'I1I.,  and  assisted  the  king  in  his  book 
against  Luther.  In  1523  he  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Wol- 
^y's  request,  but  he  nevertheless  opposed  the 
ioant  which  the  cardinal  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  House.  He,  however,  waa  reconciled  to 
Wolsey,  and  in  1527  accompanied  him  on  a 
miasioii  to  Fnnce.  In  1526  he  had  been 
inade  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
!tnd  in  Oct.,  1529,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
(Conspicuous  as  he  had  been  all  his  life  as  one 
of  the  party  of  Church  Reform,  More  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  su- 
premacy by  Henry  VTIL  In  May,  1632,  he 
vas  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  in  1534  (April 
!')>  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  declined 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  in- 
dicted for  misprision  of  treason,  Nov.,  1634. 
Morels  noble  and  beautiful  character  was 
Acknowledged  by  all  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Koglish  expo- 
nents of  the  «*  New  Learning,"  he  has  an 
interest  beyond  that  Off  his  historical  position. 
In  addition  to  a  Life  ofJBtlward  VL  and  other 
worto,  he  wrote  the  Utopia  (1626),  one  of  the 
nuwt  remarkable  political  romances  in  this  or 
any  hinguage,  whidk  is  especially  noteworthy 


for  the  way  in  which  the  author  anticipates 

many  of  the  results  of  modem  progress. 

Bopor,  Lt/«  of  More  ;  Jorten,  lAfe  of  £ra«miM; 
Seebuhm,  The  Oxford  Reformere ;  Brewer,  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  Burnet,  Uiti,  of  the  Rrformation. 

Xoreville,  Hugh  DB,one  of  the  murderers 
of  Becket  (q.v.),  had  been  one  of  the  itinerant 
justices.  After  the  murder  he  fled  to  his 
castle  of  Knaresborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  From  a  charter  we 
learn  that  he  was  living  at  the  accession  of 
King  John,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Xorgan,  Sir  Henby,  one  of  the  chief 
buccaneers  of  Jamaica,  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Charles  II.  to  harass  tlie  shipping 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1670  he  plundered  and  burnt  Panama,  and  as 
a  reward  was  created  a  knight,  and  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 

Xorgan,  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  and  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
liidolfi  Conspiracy.  On  his  release  he  went 
abroad,  and  became  Mary's  chief  agent  in 
corresponding  with  her  friends.  He  was 
declared  by  Dr.  Parry  to  have  instigated  him 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  his  arrest  was  ac- 
cordingly demanded  from  Henry  III.  of  France, 
but  refused.  In  1586  he  formed  a  fresh  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  was  more 
or  less  implicated  in  Uie  Babington  Con- 
spiracy. His  letters  to  Mary,  written  in 
July,  1686,  communicating  the  details  of  the 
proposed  invasion  and  rebellion,  were  produced 
in  evidence  at  the  Queen  of  Scots*  triaL 

Xorice,  Jambs  {d.  1696),  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  moved  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593  that  the  abuses  of  the  bishops'  courta 
should  be  reformed.  On  this  the  queen  for- 
bade the  House  to  consider  "  any  bill  touching 
matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,"  and  Morice  himself  was  di^ 
abled  from  practising  as  a  barrister,  and  waa 
kept  in  conBnement  for  some  years  at  Tut- 
bury  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Tilbury 
Castle),  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Essex  to 
obtain  his  release. 

Xorice,  Sik  William  (*.  1602,  d,  1676), 
a  Devonshire  gentleman  of  somewhat  retired 
life,  but  of  high  repute  in  his  own  county, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Restoration. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Monk  en- 
trusted  the  secret  of  his  design  to  restore 
Charles,  and  he  was  used  as  a  go-between 
between  Monk  and  Sir  John  Grenville,  who 
was  sent  over  to  Charles.  The  king  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  1660, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1668, 
when  he  retired  into  private  life. 

Xortimar,  The  Family  op,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  Welsh  ^larches. 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  paramour   of   Queen 
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Isabella,  was  created  Earl  of  March ,  with  con* 
siderable  estates  and  intluence  on  the  Welsh 
border.  He  was  attainted  in  1330,  bat  the 
attainder  was  reversed,  and  the  title  and 
estates  restored  to  his  grandson  (1354).  His 
great-gmndson,  Edmund  Mortimer,  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  of  Chance,  son 
of  Edwwl  lU.  Their  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  March,  was  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  and  the  un- 
successful conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lord  Bcrope  (1415)  was  intended 
to  place  him  on  the  throne.  His  sister  Anne 
married  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
Edward  III.  Their  son  was  Richard,  Duke 
of  York  (killed  at  Wakefield,  1460),  who  thus 
united  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Mortimer,  and  was  descended  directly  from 
two  sons  of  Edward  III. 

Xoitilliar,  Roobb  (b.  1287,  d.  1330),  was 
a  ward  of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  held  many 
important  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
being  appoiated  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1317.  He  sided  with  Lancaster  in  his  op- 
position to  the  king,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1322,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  captivity. 
Escaping  in  1324  he  fled  to  France.  In  1325 
Queen  Isabella  being  sent  over  to  the  French 
court,  Mortimer  formed  an  intrigue  with  her, 
and  in  the  next  year  accompanied  her  to 
England.  The  lang  fled,  and  was  sub- 
sequently deposed,  and  in  1327  Mortimer  was 
master  of  the  situation.  For  nearly  four 
years  the  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  the 
country.  All  attempts  to  upset  or  curtail  their 
power  were  defeated ;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  Mortimer,  was 
compelled  to  submit  in  1328,  and  a  plot  set 
on  foot  by  the  king's  uncle,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  wluch  had  for  its  object  the  restoration 
of  Edward  II.,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still 
alive,  failed  utterly,  and  Kent  was  executed 
(1330).  But  this  was  Mortimer's  last  act, 
lor  tne  young  king  had  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  the  intolerable  yoke  he  had  borne 
so  long.  Mortimer  was  surprised  in  Notting- 
ham Castle,  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  accused  of 
the  death,  of  Edward  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  hanged,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation. 
His  arrogance  and  vindictiveness  recalled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Despencers,  and  his 
adultery  with  the  queen  rendered  him  still 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Xortixner's  CrrosSt  The  Battlb  of 
(1461),  was  fought  between  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  (Edward  IV.),  and  theLancastrians,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1460,  while  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  marched  to  the  north  against 
Queen  Margaret,  Edward  was  despatched  to 
raise  forces  in  the  Welsh  Marches.  With 
these  troops,  he  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
news  reached  him  of  his  father's  defeat  and 
death  at  Wakefield  (q.v.),  and  he  prepared  to 
march  against   Queen   Margaret,  when   he 


learnt  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Ym- 
broke  had  assembled  a  large  army  of  W^ 
and  Irish  in  order  to  attack  him.  Accor- 
dingly he  turned  round,  and  met  thtm  it 
Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  betvcr-c 
Leominster  and  Wigmore,  and  totally  roou^ 
them.  Pembroke  and  Wiltshire  escaped,  bm 
Owen  Tudor  was  captured  and  behetukd. 
Edward  then  raooeeded  with  his  anny  to  jou 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  jut  W<£ 
defeated  by  the  Lancastrians  at  tae  sko^ 
battle  of  8t.  Albans.  They  effected  a  jBL^ 
tion  at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Ozfbrdahire.aihi 
with  their  united  armies,  marched  towuiL* 
London,  where  Edward  was  proclaimed  bw; 


L-  The  abuse  which  the  Staiut.- 

of  Mortmain  (Jk  Edigwtu)  (Not.  15,  U'lS 
was  designed  to  remedy  was  by  no  meozu  ^ 
of  late  origin  at  the  time  of  the  pasanf  <■< 
this  Act.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  yeanearli^-r 
Bede  had  complained  of  the  way  ia  vhi<i 
pretended  monks  secured  to  themselTeB  krr 
grants  of  the  public  land,  and  on  UidTpf^ 
duce,  whidi  ought  to    have  supported  tl* 
king's  warriors,  lived  a  life  ol  ease  and  lir- 
bauchery.    But  however  great  this  eril  to) 
have  been  in  the  intervening  centtuM.  tf 
does  not  seem  to  have  called  for  legal  ia'^r- 
ference  till  the  days  of  Magna  Chaita.  B; 
chapter  36  of  the  Magna  Uharka,  conlinct<i 
9  Henry  III.,  '<  It  was  ordained  that  it  abo(.ii 
not  for  the  future  be  lawful  for  any  m  t 
give  his  land  to  a  religions  house,  and  to  til' 
the  same  land  to  hold  of  that  house."  Be  ^ 
ject  of  this  enactment  was  to  prevent  any  nwr 
of  the  land  from  passing  into  the  hands  ^ 
the  Church,  and  so  ceasing  to  owe  militan*  p^- 
vice  to  the  king,  while  at  the  same  thpe  t^ 
overlord  lost  all  chance  of  ever  recoveriac  *2 
estate  so  alienated  bv  escheat ;  for  by  ftuw 
law  on  the  failure  of  the  heixa  of  the  gna*" 
lands  lapsed  back  to  the  grantor,  and  of  roai» 
there  could  be  no  failure  of  heirs  when  1»»^ 
were  hdd  by  a  corporatioo  such  as  an  tbM 
or  church.    Some  thirty-four  yean  later 'i 
Provisions  of  Westminster  enacted  in  a  mw* 
what  similar  spirit  that  no  men  of  Tth^^ 
should  enter  into  any  man's  fee  with<»t  to 
licence  of  the  chief  lord  of  whom  the  f^  > 
immediately  holden.    But  this  may  v«ll  iv"^ 
been  treated  as  a  dead  letter,  lor  it  «ai»- 
re-enacted  in  the  Statute   of   Marlboro^a'i' 
( 1267).    Edward  I.,  the  whole  bent  of  V"* * 
mind  seems  to  have  been  towards  definiUR^* 
and  order,  soon  saw  with  disgust  ho«  tov* 
of  the  land  was  steadily  freeing  itaelf  ir* 
the  duty  of  military  service,  and  »csrj£ 
itself  against  ever  Upsing  into  the  royal  lu»* 
To  remedy  this  defect  he  issued  the  fw* 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  or  Stmt^m^  *  ^'^' 
(1279).    This  enactment  forbids  "'^iK 
son  whatsoever,  religiouis  or  other,  to  wj 
sell,  or  under  colour  o£  any  gift,  tma. ' 
other  title,  to  receive  from  any  one  any  »»:' 
or  tenements  in  Bach  a  way  that  such  UQ^' 
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and  tenemeata  should  come  into  mort  main,** 
The  penalty  affixed  to  breaking  this  enact- 
ment was  forfeiture  to  the  next  superior  lord, 
and  if  he  fiuled  to  insist  on  this  forfeiture 
vithinayear,  the  right  lapsed  to  Am  over- 
lord, and  80  on  to  the  kmg.    But  clerical 
conning  was  not  long  in  finding  a  means  of 
eradini;  even  this  law,   and  some  six  years 
later  the  long  had  to  issue  a  fresh  statute 
to  check  this  new  abuse.    As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  body  of  the  clergy  strongly 
disapproved  of    the    king's    measures,    and 
in  1294,  when  Edward  demanded  half  their 
rerenae  for  the  year,  offered  to  grant  it  if  he 
would  only  repeal  the  statute  "  J^  Seliffiosu.** 
This,  however,  Edward  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do.    We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  all  gifts  of  landed  property  to  eccle- 
siifltical  foundations  were  cut  short  by  this 
Statute  of  Mortmain.     Passing  by  the  system 
of  ^^  Trusts  and  uses,"  by  which  the  monks 
attempted  to  evade  its  stringency,  "  the  kings 
never  withheld  their  licence  from  the  endow- 
mentof  any  valuable  newf  oundation."  Another 
device,  that  of  bringing  land  into  the  posses- 
ion of  the  Church,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
chasing it  as  a  burial-ground,  was  forbidden 
by  another    Statute    of    Mortmain    under 
Richard  II.  (1391),  a  statute  which  at  the 
^une  time  specially  declares  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  Edward's  Act  to  extend  to 
guilds  and   fraternities,    and    even    to   the 
"*  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  and  Commons  of  Cities, 
Boroughs  and  other  Towns,  which  have  a  per- 
petual Conunonalty,"  and  so  could  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  without  any  chance  of  its  lapsing. 

Of  later  Acts  dealing  with  the  alienation 
of  land  in  mortmain,  we  may  notice  7  &  8 
Will,  ni.,  c.  37,  which  empowered  the  king 
"  to  grant  any  person  or  persons,  corporate  or 
not,  licence  to  alien  in  mortmain  without  ren- 
dering  the  laiids  liable  to  forfeiture."  Again, 
the  statute  of  George  II.  specified  the  condi- 
tions under  lands  which  alone,  &c.,  could  be 
devised  for  charitable  purposes.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  and  by  the  5th  of  Geo.  IV.,  the 
British  Museum  was  likewise  excepted  from 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  as  other  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  bodies  have  been 
in  later  times  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

"  Mortmain  [Ft.  marU,  dead ;  mainy  hand] 
iB«'*  says  Dr.  Lathom,  "such  a  state  of  pos- 
ff^sion  as  makes  property  inalienable ;  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  hand^  in  a  hand  that 
cannot  shift  away  the  property."  In  the 
later  of  the  statutes  the  phrase  runs  lest  lands 
"  deveniant  ad  TwaTinm  mortuam ; "  and  in  the 
French  equivalent  it  is  "  devenir  k  mortmayn." 
Beeves,  HiiC  of  fnyltah  Law;  Stablw,  Coiut. 
^^-  [T.  A.  A.] 

Kounljoyt  William  Stbwart,  Viscount 
(rf.  1692),  was,  says  Macaulay,  "  a  brave 
Boldier,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  zealous 


Protestant,  and  vet  a  zealous  Tory."  He 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  held  office  in  Tyixx>nnel'8 
Jacobite  administration  (1689).  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  colonel  of  an  Irish 
regiment,  he  was  also  president  of  a  royal 
society,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Hoyal 
Society  of  London.  When  it  was  seen  that 
Ulster  was  determined  to  hold  out  for 
William  III.,  he  was  sent  there  to  win  them 
over.  The  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  a  portion  of  his  regiment 
there,  but  the  Enniakilleners  declined  to  listen 
to  his  proposal.  Shortly  afterwards,  Tyr- 
connel,  wishing  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  St.  Germains,  with  Bice,  who  was 
to  tell  James  that  he  (Mountjoy)  was  a  traitor 
at  heart.  Ho  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  When  James  arrived  in  Ireland,  he 
included  him  in  his  infamous  Act  of  Attain- 
der ;  unless  he  could  contrive  to  escape  from 
his  cell,  and  present  himself  at  Dublin  within 
a  few  weeks,  he  would  be  put  to  death. 
After  three  years'  imprisonment,  he  was 
exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and,  con- 
verted by  his  wrongs  to  Whiggism,  volun- 
teered in  William^s  army.  He  fell  at  Stein- 
kirk. 

Bfacaolaj,  Rut,  o/Eng. 

Xonsehold  Kill,  a  hill  commanding 
the  town  of  Norwich,  is  famous  as  having 
been  occupied  by  Robert  Ket  and  the  rebels 
during  the  insurrection  of  1549. 

XvlgraTe,  Eahl  of.    [Subffisld.] 

Xvnicipal  Ck>rporatum.    [Towns.] 

Xnnro,  Sib  Thomas  {d.  1827),  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  inarch  on  Sennga- 
patam,  and  the  battle  of  Arikera,  and  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  more  successful 
nuut^  of  1 792.  Li  1 799  Captain  Munro  was  in- 
cluded in  the  commission  appointed  to  complete 
the  organisation  and  settlement  of  Mysore 
after  me  fall  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty. 
In  1813,  having  seen  the  disadvantages  of  tihe 
zemindary  system  of  land  settlement  in 
Bengal  and  Mysore,  he  instituted  the  ryot- 
wary  Bytstem,  In  1818  he  visited  England, 
was  created  a  K.C.B.  for  his  services,  and 
returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Madras. 
He  modified  the  abuses  of  his  revenue  system, 
and  thus  obtained  great  popularity.  He  would 
have  retired  (1824),  but  remained  especially 
to  make  provision  for  the  Burmese  War,  until 
1827,  when  he  died  near  Gootz. 

Xunster,  Thb  Kingdom  and  Provincb 
OF,  is  believed  by  modem  authorities  to  have 
been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  a  group 
of  tribes  of  Gaulish  or  Spanish  origin.  The 
Irish  legends  represent  Munster  as  having 
been  divided  between  the  Milesian  chiefs  Eber 
and  his  brother  Lugaid,  of  whom  the  former 
prevailed,  and  drove  the  latter  into  the  south- 
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western  comer.     President  W.  K.  Sullivan 
thinks  that  the  tribes  of  Eber  are  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Scoti,  or  Biigantian  Gauls,  who 
invaded  Ireland  from  Mcath,  and  appears  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  theory  of  an  invasion 
from  Spain.     The  tribes  of  Eber  were  in  turn 
subdued  by  the  tribe  of  Degaid,  probably  of 
the  rival  jMilesian  race  of  Erimon,   but  the 
former,  under  the  famous  Mug  of  Munster, 
having  recovered  their  strength,   drove  out 
the  Degaidian  tribe.  Mug  further  defeated  the 
ard  riy  or  over-king  Conn  "  of  the  hundred 
battles,**  and  compelled  him  to  consent  to  a  divi- 
sion of  Ireland,  by  which  the  former  received 
the  southern  part,  Loth  Moga  or  Mug's  half 
{eirca  a.d.  130).    Munster  now  comprised  the 
modem  counties  of  Tipperary.Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  Clare, 
which  had  orignally  belonged  to  Coanaught. 
It  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Thomond, 
Desmond,  and  Ormonde.    The  kings  of  those 
districts  formed  a  confederacy  under  the  King 
of  Cashel,  who,  according  to  the  old  Irish  custom, 
was  chosen  alternately  from  the  Eoghamists 
(afterwards  the  O' Donovans  and  the  Mac- 
Carthys)   of  Desmond,   and  the    Dalcasians 
(the  O'Briens)  of  Thomond.     It  seemj  that 
Munster  was  partly  converted  to  Christiamty, 
probably  through  the  Irish  colonies  in  Wales, 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  431,  but 
even  after  the  coming  of  that  saint  it  would 
seem,  from  the  fact  that  Queen  Ethne  the 
Terrible  was  still  a  heathen,  that  the  new 
faith  gained  ground  but  slowly.  The  Munster 
kings  were  throughout  this  period  the  rivals 
of  the  ard  ris  of  the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  and 
disputed  the  supremacy  of  Ireland  with  them, 
often  not  without  success.     They  seized  the 
opportunity  of    the  Scandinavian  invasions 
(796 — 1014),    to    revive  their  claim  to  the 
over-kingship,  and    nnpatriotically  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Hui-Neills.    From  915, 
however,  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative 
pear«   throughout  Ireland    for  forty  years, 
during  which  time  Cormac  MacCullman,  the 
king-bishop  of  Cashel,  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  history,   one  of  his  feats  being  the 
defeat  of  the  joint  forces  of  the  King  of  Con- 
nauffht  and  of  Flann,  the  ard  r»,  m  battle. 
He  IS  said  to  have  re-established  the  system 
of  alternate  succession  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Thomond  dynasty,  and  thus  Mahoun,  brother 
of  the  famous  Brian  Bom,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of   Cashel.      After  his    death  (976) 
Brian  slew  the  king  of  the  rival  clan,  and 
speedily  made  Munster  as  powerful  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Mug.     In  998,  after  a 
protracted    struggle,   he  obtained  from  the 
over-king  Mnkchi    the  acknowledgment  of 
his  authority  over  Mug's  half  of  Ireland ;  in 
1002  he  wrested  from  him  the  title  of  ard  ri, 
and  in   1014,   in  alliance  with  Malachi,  he 
defeated  the  King  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  at  Clontarf.    After  bis  death,  bow- 
ever,  Munster  again  fell  into  anarchy  until 


1050,  when  Donnchad  O'Brien  soaxedddu: 
reducing  the  country  to  order  by  peaotiui 
means.    During  the  period  of  ruthleM  intfi' 
provincial  war  which  foUowod,  the  0'Br>a3 
frequently  got  the   upper  hand  in  IhLilI 
and  assumed  the  title  of  ard  ri.    Morwvei, 
they  administered  their  kingdom  well,  ao*: 
cared  for  the  Church,  amongst  other  gociO 
deeds  elevating  Cashel  into  an  archbiitho^di:. 
They  also  entertained  relations  more  or  l<ai 
friendly  with  the  Norman  kings.    After  tk 
Anglo-Danish  invasion,  the  kings  and  d-ki^ 
of  Munster,  headed  by  MacCarthy  of  Desmul 
'*  came  in  "  readily  to  Henry  and  surrendritC 
their  strongholds.    The  T?>>gH«h  king  reuiiw 
Cork  and  Limerick  for  himself,  but  gavi:  tb 
greater  part  of  Cork  county  to  Fitz-Stepli^a 
and  Do  Cogan,  while  Limerick  went  tu  I*^ 
Braose,  and  the  Decies  to  De  la  Foer.  Thi: 
families  were,  however,  speedily  suppUcU-i 
by  the  Munster  Fitzgerald^  who  had  received 
grants  of  land  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kav;, 
and  who  founded  the  Desmond  line  togttbrr 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  Kni^t^t^  oi 
Kerry,  and  the  Knighto  of  ai}Ti.    llie  Fiu- 
geralds,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  vith  ibt 
MacCarthys  and  0*Briens,  intenmurried  T.th 
them,  and  established  a  generally  recogmyJ 
authority.     Ormonde,  or  East  Munster.  vs-* 
occupied  by  the  Butlers,  who  spread  tbak»' 
over  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary.     During  iV 
invasion  of  Iroland  by  Edward  Brace  (UU,' 
the  Oeraldines  and  Butlers  suifered  Kveiviy 
at  the  hands  of  the  0*Briens,  and  &linri 
III.,  in  order   to  strengthen   their  povtf. 
created  the  great  earldcms  of  Destnoodni 
Ormonde.    These  two  houses  were  weakfo-i 
further  by  the  Wars  of  the  Boses ;  the  ButjnrN 
moreover,  becoming    involved  in  a  ^^y 
feud  with   the    Kildares,  which  UM  f"r 
generations.    Through  these  diBsensioitf  t^ 
O'Briens    and    MacCarthys  again  obuin^ 
power,  though   the    cautious  policy  of  ^' 
Tudors  kept  them  under.    Thomond  beotv!- 
county  Claro,  and  was  added  to  Connsiu^ 
In  the  reign  of  ElizabeUi  occurred  tb«  I^ 
mond  robellious.    Wishing  to  put  a  ftop  t>) 
the  anarohy  in  Desmond,  Elinbeth.  tivi  ^ 
governor,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  15K,  ^*'' 
mined  to  colonise  Munster  with  geatl«ft» 
from  the  west  of  England,  hesded  W  m: 
PeterCarew,  who  claimed  the  old  Piti-Stepw 
estates.     Moreover,  the  long-standing  q»ii^ 
between  the  Desmonds  and  Oraondei  *^ 
decided  in  the  law  eonrts  in  &vour  d  ^ 
latter ;  and  Desmond,  who  had  been  »^J' 
London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  tlK*^ 
it  necessary  to  surrender  large  portioos  of  b^ 
lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  pJ***?.**} 
other  colonists.     However,  the  bftrban^  * 
Sir  Peter  Carew  soon  drove  the  whole  cotfj^ 
into    a     wild    and    bloody   reW^^'^  ^^ 
MacCarthys,  and  even  Onnonde'*  ^"^ 
joinine  the  Desmonds  in  the  revolt,  ^ 
was  led  by  Sir  Maurice  Fitsgmld,  t  c«^ 
of  the  earL    The  AitOibiahop  of  Cashtl  «^ 
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Bent  to  Spain  for  help.    Onnonde,  however, 
ptcified  his  brothers,  and  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
craved  the  rebels,  being  sucoeeded  after  his 
recall  by  Sir   John    Perrott    (1671),    who, 
through  the  most  brutal  measures  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  district  to  order.    Munster 
became  an  English  presidency.    The  English 
goremment  was,  however,  exhausted  by  the 
effort,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  the  post    terrible    severity.   Sir 
William  Druiyhanging  four  hundred  persons 
in  one  year.   Thereupon  the  second  Desmond 
rebellion  broke  out  (1679),  which,  owing  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  earl,  who  had  escaped 
from  prison,  the  early  death  of  the  biave  Sir 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  the  tardy  arrival  of 
assistance  from  Spain,  was  broken  without 
mach  difficultv  by  the  loyal  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
The  estates  of  Uie  Fitzgeialds  and  their  allies 
were  confiscated  and  granted  to  English  adven- 
tonjs.  In  1598  James  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald 
aa.4ttmed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  in 
ronjunction  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
laiAd  the  last  of  the  Munster  rebellions.  After 
£«ez  had  failed  to  cope  with  it,  Sir  Qeorge 
C^rew  sappressed  it  in  1600,  and  but  little  more 
i^  heard  of  the  Geraldines.      Munster,  except 
Keny,  which  was  reserved  for  the  govern- 
ment, was  finally  colonised  by  Cromwell  with 
xAdien  and  adventurers ;  tiiese  were  promptly 
abijorbed  by  the  Irish  population,  and  though 
the  Catholic  gentry  received  back  small  por- 
tions of  their  estates  at  the  Bestoration,  they 
hst  most  of  them  again  under  the  "  broken 
treaty  of  Limerick."     From  that  last  settle- 
ment the  history  of  Munster  has  varied  but 
little  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

O'Donann,  AnnaUof  the  Four  Maaten;  Keat- 
faig,  Hut.  o/ireUukd;  Preiidernst,  CromvMian 
SMUmnt;  Haverty,  Siat.  c/ Irtkuul;  Casaok, 
Bid,  of  Iritk  NaUan ;  Walpole,  Tha  Kingdom  of 
ir«lMtf;  King,  BdaU$oftlu  ProUttantt  qf  Iro- 
iMd  wwUr  JamM  U. ;  Churdiuflr,  HW.  of^ng. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Mnrdnun  is  defined  in  the  Dialogut  de 
SMcettrio  as  "  mors  occulta  alicujus,  cnjus  in- 
Uirfector  ignoratur.*'  The  term  was,  however, 
c^ften  extended  to  the  murder  fine  exacted 
btnn  the  hundred  by  the  law  of  William  I. 
vhoQ  the  murdered  man  could  not  be  proved 
0  be  an  Englishman.  lliiB 
ras  called  "  Prenentment 
i^as,  however,  obsolete  so  early  as  the  reijgn 
>i  Henry  II.,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
Sngliah  and  Normans  were  mixed  up. 

Dialognt  dc  8eaccaino,  in  StubWi  Moot  CharUn. 

Kuiniiitliy  Adam,  a  canon  of  St. 
bill's  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  wrote  a 
■hronUle  frtnn  1303  to  1336,  which  was  con- 
buod  subsequently  to  the  year  1380.  It  has 
eea  published  by  the  English  HUtorieal  Society. 

Kutiny  Act,  Thb,  was  first  enacted  in 

789,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  mutiny  at 

pswich  of  a  Scotch  regiment     Before  this  a 

^non  guilty  of  desertion  or  other  military 
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lis  mt)oess  of  proof 
of  Englishry.'^    It 


offences  had  ranked  as  an  ordinary  felon. 
**  It  was  then  enacted,"  says  Macaulay,  "  that, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at 
that  moment  over  the  State,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on 
pain  of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  should  deem  sufficient, 
desert  his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his  com- 
manding officers.  This  statute  was  to  be 
in  force  only  six  months.  .  .  .  Six  months 
passed  and  still  the  public  danger  continued. 
By  slow  degrees  familiarity  reconciled  the 
public  mind  to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  a 
standing  army  and  a  court-martial.  ...  To 
this  day,  however,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
.  .  .  solemnly  assert  every  year  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  and 
the^  then  grant  to  the  sovereign  an  extra- 
ordinary power  to  govern  a  certain  nu'knber 
of  soldiers  according  to  certain  rules  during 
twelve  months  more.*'  The  bill  was  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Tory  party;  since  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  however,  it  has  been 
usual  to  pass  it  without  discussion,  and  it  is 
now  annoally  brought  in  and  read  as  a  matter 
of  form.  From  1713  to  1715  the  court- 
martial  had  no  power  to  award  capital  punish- 
ment. Since  1/48  it  has  been  provided  that 
no  sentence  touching  life  or  limb  could  be  im- 
posed except  for  offences  enumerated  in  the 
Act;  and  in  the  same  year  members  of  the 
court-martial  were  forbidden  to  divulge  the 
sentence  until  approved,  or  the  votes  of  any 
member  unless  required  by  Parliament.  In 
1754  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  extended 
to  troops  serving  in  India  and  North  America. 
In  1766  the  militia  were  brought  under  its 
provisions,  and  in  1785  half -pay  officers  were 
exempted  from  it.     [Milita&y  System.] 


The  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  the  Deccan  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali 
on  the  wrecks  .of  the  southern  principalities. 
It  included,  when  at  its  greatest  power,  not 
only  Mysore  proper,  but  also  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  and  extended 
north  into  the  Poonah  and  Hyderabad 
States ;  while  to  the  east  and  south  it  included 
the  Carnatic  Balaghaut,  the  Baramahal,  and 
the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  Dendigul. 
These   outlying  possessions  were    gradually 


shorn  off  bv  English  conquest,  and  in  1799  the 
Mohammeoan  State  of  Mysore  came  to  an  end  at 
the  second  si^e  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death 
of  Tippoo.  The  Hindoo  State  of  Mysore  was 
thereupon  created,  deprived  of  all  the  outlying 
provinces  and  Seringapatam,  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Hindoo  rajahs.  A  strictly 
personal  settlement  was  made  with  the  rajah, 
leaving  the  Company  the  right  of  assuming  the 
management  if  necessary.  The  insufferable 
rule  of  the  rajah,  culminating  in  rebellion,  com- 
pelled Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1831,  to 
assume  the  entire  management.  But  in  1867 
the  native  sovereignty  was  re-established, 
and  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
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India  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered 

to  the  rajah's  adopted  son  on  his  coming  of 

age.    This  was  done  in  1881. 

WcUmUy  DmpaUJiM;    Wilks,  Uyton;   MIU. 
Htcft.  0/ India. 


Vanoro,  Thb  Town  of,  was  captured 
by  the  English,  Nov.  26,  1807,  after  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  rajah*s  troops.  In 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Nagpore  were  annexed  by 
the  English. 

Vaaa  Saliib.  Bhoondoo  Punt,  a  Mah- 
ratta  3rahmin,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee 
Rao,  the  last  of  the  Peishwas.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  the  Nana  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Qovemor  of  Agra  to  continue  the  Poishwa's 
pension  to  him.  The  petition  was  rejected 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  Directors, 
though  the  jaghire  of  Bithoor  was  granted 
him  rent  free  for  life  (1863).  In  revenge  he 
devoted  himself  to  plots  against  the  English 
p;ovemment.  His  agents  were  employed 
in  all  the  discontented  portions  of  India, 
and  his  agent  in  England,  Azim  DoUa  Khan, 
on  his  return  encoura^fed  him  with  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  Enghsh  disasters  in  the 
Crimea.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  he  became  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
carnage.  It  was  his  object  at  once  to  revive 
the  old  empire  of  the  reishwas  in  his  own 
person,  and  to  sacrifice  as  many  Europeans 
as  possible  to  his  revenge.  It  was  by  his 
orders  that  the  sepoys  fired  on  the  garrison 
of  Cawnpore  after  they  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  final  massacre  of  Cawnpore  was  per- 
petrated. At  the  end  of  the  Mutiny  the 
liana  escaped  to  the  Terrai  jungles  of  Nepaul, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  <iied.  In  1874, ' 
however,  the  Maharajah  Scindia  delivered 
up  to  the  English  government  a  prisoner, 
wno  represented  that  he  was  the  Nana. 
He  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor;  the 
reason  for  this  imposture  has  never  been 
discovered,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the 
Maharajah  was  himself  deceived. 

Efl^e,  Btjkoy  Wart  MaUeson,  IndMM  JCuiiny; 

VapieTy  LiBVTBNAMT-GBNBaAL  SiR  WlL- 

LiAM  {b,  1785,  d.  1860),  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Sir  G^rgfe  Napier,  and  the  cousin 
of  the  admiral.  His  military  services,  unlike 
those  of  his  brotbers,  were  oonfined  to  the 
period  of  the  great  French  War  between 
1807  and  1814.  He  served  at  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  and  in  all  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns down  to  Orthes.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Almeida  (1810); 
received  three  other  wounds  during  five 
years;  obtained  seven  decorations;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  made  a  Commander 


of  the  Bath,  though  he  had  attained  no  lughE 
rank  than  that  of  lieutenant-ookneL  I 
1819  he  retired  on  half-pay;  and  from  182 
to  1840  he  was  unremitUzigly  engaged  on  hi 
Hitlory  of  the  FimmsuUr  War^  which  is  od 
of  the  masteipieces  of  military  hi^iorT.  1 
1842  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gk>v>entc 
of  Guernsey,  being  now  a  major-generaL  1 
1848  he  became  a  K.C.B.  In  1848  he  pul 
lished  his  Conquft  of  Semi§^  a  defence  of  ki 
brother,  Sir  Charles. 

Vapier  of  ITagdala,  Loai>  (&.  isio] 

Sir  Robert  Cornelius  Napier  was  the  6ac<2 
Major  C.  F.  Napier,  and  was  educated  at  thi 
Miutary  College,  Addiscombe.  He  entered  th 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  (1828),  and  serrA 
wiUi  distinction  in  the  Sotlej  campaign,  n 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  aifcuBtr:! 
engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore.  He  vii 
present  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  and  tkf  Im&tf 
of  Gujerat.  He  was  named  chief  €HfM*s 
under  the  new  Punjaub  administration.  &bc  ^r 
some  time  was  engaged  in  building  roade  aii 
cutting  canals  to  open  np  that  provintc.  ii 
1857  he  served  as  chief  engineer  in  the  izkt 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  part  he  pbr  i 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion gr&^tii'fi- 
hanced  his  reputation.  He  also  dL^dn^isb.. 
himself  in  China  as  second  to  Sir  HopeUis:^ 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  K.CJu  • 
major-general,  and  a  member  of  the  Cc«s<:« 
of  India.  In  1865  he  became  cohudsout-s- 
chief  at  Bombay.  In  1867  he  recwrd!  ^ 
appointment  to  command  the  Abrvins 
expedition,  and  was  made  a  K.Q.C  ^  t> 
Star  of  India.  While  he  was  in  Abra^  > 
achieved  a  brilliant  succeaa.  King  IV.iifit 
on  his  defeat  committed  suicide,  th«  oft' 
were  restored,  and  Magdala besieged  utd  b: 
On  his  return  Sir  BobortreoeaT«dtkthi2 
of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  £1000  per  izc 
was  settled  on  him  and  his  next  heir,  <?' 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  tiu 
Baron  Napier  of  Magdala. 

Vapier,  Sn  Chaklbb  (ft.  1781  ^  I' 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Qeoige  Kipiii-  * 
educated  at  home,  and  sent  into  tbf  t^' 
(1794).    He  was  employed  in  \n^  ^" 
the  insurrection ;  he  was  at  Conaeu  « 
Sir   John    Moore,    and    fougbt  «a^ 
Duke    of  Wellington    at  PneBtes  I»  & 
and  Badajos.    Later  he  was  €Ouk)?'^.= 
fighting  cruise  off  the  Chea^Mtn-f^^ 
turned  in  time  to  aooompaiiT  tfer  ^'- 
army  to  Paris,    though    he  «•  ^'^  ' 
sent   at  Waterloo.     A    penod  ^ 
inactivity  followed;  but  in  I84I  2:< 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  tb  ^ 
Bombay.    His  first  and  greatest  cxK'n 
the  conquest  and  annexation  o^  '^  *' 
which  he  was  constitated  gorviKr^ 
Ellenborough.      The   general  F^^" .!{ 
subjugate  the  hill  tribee  and  &B  t^  '"^ 
population.    He  oompletelf  n^S'^^ 
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whole  phyncftl  and  moral  oonditi<m  of  the 
district,  and  gained  tlie  respect  and  reverence 
df  the  inhabibuite— ^Ten  of  the  Beloocheea. 
His  proceedings,  however,  highly  offended  the 
Directun,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  Sir 
Lliarles  treated  them  with  very  slight  cere> 
mony.  His  plans  for  the  termination  of  the 
Sikh  War  (q.v.)  were  not  ripe  when  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  ended  it.  Before  leaving 
Scinde  he  succeeded  in  changing  the  feudal 
lystem  of  laodhoUing  into  a  landlord  and 
ienant  system,  which  he  considered  the  best 
scans  of  forming  loyal  subjects,  by  raising  a 
vx  of  independent  fanners  attached  to  Uie 
,'OTC'mznent.  In  1847  he  returned  to  £ng- 
iod  and  lived  in  semi-retirement  until  the 
iaaitere  of  the  second  Sikh  War  (q.v.)  made 
reryone  look  around  for  a  generaL  Sir 
'hu\n  started  (March,  1849),  but  found  on 
iii  arrival  at  Bombay  that  the  Sikha  had 
"en  finally  routed.  He  now  devoted  himself 
'  military  reform ;  but  after  two  years  re- 
med  to  England,  where  he  died. 

Hapiery   Yxce-Admiral    Sm    Chahlbs 

I7sd,  d.  1860),  was  the  cousin  of  the  three 

ipier  brothers,  Charles,  Greorge,  and  William. 

i  went  to   sea   1799;   was  employed  all 

(oagh  the  French  War  in  the  colonies  and 

)  Mediterranean.    Ue  served  on  shore  in 

»  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  Busaco. 

the  dose  of   the  war  he  had    a   long 

erral  of  rest,  but  on  his  return  in  1829  he 

1  employed  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the 

'MUa.   He  supported  the  Constitutionalists ; 

Mted  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  settled 

ina  Maria  on  the  throne.    Don  Pedro  was 

ounded  in  his   gratitude;    created   him 

3oant  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  gave  him  all 

Portuguese  orders,  and  named  him  admiral- 

tuf  f .  He  proceeded  to  remodel  the  corrupt 

tiiguese   navy;    was    thwarted   by  the 

'    als,  and  threw  up  the  appointment.    In 

1  he  was  employeid  in  the  Mediterranean 

Bst  Mehemet  Ali  as  commodore,  and  con- 

-    ^  a  convention  with  him.  For  his  services 

. '  V  made  K.C.B.,  and  received  the  thanks 

.    )th  Houses.    In  1841  he  was  elected  for 

Jkbone.    In  1847  he  received  the  com- 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  compelled  the 
eror  of  Morocco  to  make  compensation  for 
*    ies  done  to  the  British  commerce.  During 
iossian  War  he  was  nominated  to  the 
land  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  had  little 
V  '  rtanity  of  earning  distinction.    On  his 
t  '  ft  he  quarrelled  with  the  government  on 
<"    object,  and  mutual  recriminations  were 
'^   thanged.    In  1856  he  was  returned  for 
iwark,  and  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes 
\     (rhament  and  the  nation.      From  this 
.  -    he  devoted  himself  to  attacking   the 
;'   I  in  the  navy,  until  his  failing  health 
^  ^  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
.    'life. 

'  'J  jpiarville,  Thb  Battle  of  (1839),  was 
,  >'  (near Montradbetween theBntish  troops 

■*' ' , 


under  Sir  James  McDonnell  and  the  <^"*^»'*" 
rebels,  who  were  completely  defeated. 

VasebWy  Thb  Battlb  of  (July  14, 1645), 
was  i'ougnt  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Both  armies  took  the  field  in  May,  1646. 
Charles  I.  marched  northwards,  and,  whilst 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Oxford,  the  king 
stormed  Leicester.  Leaving  Leicester,  Charles 
established  himself  at  Daventry,  collecting 
provisions  to  revictual  Oxford,  and  threaten- 
ing to  attack  the  eastern  counties.  Fairfax, 
who  left  Oxford  on  July  6,  overtook  the 
king  on  the  12th.  The  king  resolved  to  give 
batde,  and  took  up  his  position  on  an  eminence 
called  Dust  Hill,  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Naseby.  The  army  of  Fairfax 
was  drawn  up  on  Red  Pitt  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Naseby.  The  two  armies  were  both 
about  1 1 ,000  strong,  the  Royalists  being  rather 
t^e  stronger  in  cavalry.  The  Royalist  right, 
commanded  bv  Rupert,  commenced  the 
attack,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  routed  the 
ParliamentaiT  left,  under  Ireton,  and  at> 
tacked  the  baggage  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  behind  the  line  of  battle.  Meanwhile 
the  Parliamentary  right  wing,  led  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  charged  and  broke  the  division 
commanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  king's  army. 
Fairfax  and  his  guards  returned  from  this 
charge  to  take  piut  in  the  struggle  between 
the  foot  of  the  two  armies  in  the  centre. 
For  this  decisive  struggle  Fairfax  brought  up 
all  his  reserves,  and  was  aided  by  part  of 
Cromwell's  horse  and  what  remained  of 
Ireton's  division.  Under  their  combined 
attack  the  Royalist  centre  was  utterly  routed.  ' 
Rupert  returned  too  late  to  the  field  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  king,  at  the 
head  of  his  reserve  of  horse,  was  resolved  to 
charge  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day, 
when  a  courtier  seizing  his  bridle  caused  a 
confusion,  which  effectually  prevented  an 
attack.  The  cavalry  of  the  Parliament  pur- 
sued the  fi}ing  Royalists  to  within  two  miles 
of  Leicester,  and  the  slaughter  during  the 
flight  was  very  great.  The  Parliamentarians 
lost  about  200  men ;  the  Royalists,  1,000  killed 
and  about  6,000  prisoners,  besides  all  their 
guns  and  baggage  and  the  king's  private 
correspondence. 

The  best  aocoont  of  the  battle  is  hi  Sprlgge*s 
AngUa  JMivtvo.  The  letter*  of  Fairfax,  Crom- 
weU,  and  the  Parliamentary  Commisvioners 
addressed  to  the  Speaker  gire  the  offieial  report 
of  the  battle.  Whitelooke*B  and  Clarendon's 
aooonnts  contain  mlaable  details.  Markham's 
L\f9  of  Fairfax  contains  a  list  of  authorities,  and 
a  criticism  of  their  valoe.  rQ^  H.  F.l 

Vational  Debt,  The.  The  kings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  notably  the  later  Planta- 
genets,  had  frequently  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  credit  on  the  secuiity  of 
the  crown  property  and  estates:  but  the 
modem  national  debt  was  originated  in  the 
reign  of  William  UL  by  Montague,  in  1692, 
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when    Chancellor    of    the   Exchequer.      In 
order  to  defray  port  of  the  military  expenses, 
Montague  borrowed  a  million  sterhngi  the  in- 
terest of  which — at  first  at  ten,  and,  after  the 
year  1700,  at  seven  per  cent. — was  secured  on 
new  duties  on  liquors.    These  duties  were  to 
form  a  fund,  and  on  the  credit  of  this  fund  the 
loan  was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities,  which 
were  to  be  extinguished  when  the  survivors 
were  reduced  to  seven.   In  the  following  year 
another  loan  was    obtained,   in    the   shape 
of   the  capital  of  the  newly-created    Bank 
of  England,  which  amounted  to  £1,200,000. 
By  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697) 
the  national  debt  exceeded  20  millions;  by 
that  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  more  than 
60  millions.    This  rapid  increase   was   the 
cause  of  great  alarm  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
it  was  the  fear  of  the  Whigs  that  the  Pre- 
tender would   come  *'with  a  sponge*'  and 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.    Its  gmdual  ex- 
tinction was  one  of  the  objects  of  statesmen. 
In  1711  Harley  founded  a  floating  debt  (a 
debt  payable  on  demand)  of  ten  millions, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  who  in  return  were  allowed  the 
monopoly  -ef  the  privileges  of  the  Assiento 
(q.v.)  contract  with  Spain.    In  1717  Walpole 
established  the  first  sinking  fund,  borrowing 
£600,000  at  four  per  cent,  only,  to  extinguish 
liabilities  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
The  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  annuities 
by  which  the  various  loans  had  been  raised 
were    redeemable    and  others  irredeemable, 
induced  the  government  in  1720  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company  that  thev 
should  add  the  nati(Hial  debt  to  their  capital, 
and  should  in  return  make  the  fund  unifonn 
and    redeemable,  paying  at  first   five,  «nd 
after  1727  four  per  cent. ;  bat  the  failure  of 
the  company  caused  the  plan  to  fall  to  the 
ground.     Pelham  was  -more  succeasf  ul  in  his 
measures,  carrying  out  in   1750  a  uniform 
arrangement,  called  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  reducing  the  interest  to  three  per  cent., 
paying  off  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  terms.     Meanwhile  the  debt  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.    At  the  Peace  of  Aix*>b^ 
Chapelle  (1748)  it  was  over  78  milliom ;  «t  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  over  138  millions;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  (1784), 
249  millions.    In  1786  the  younger  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  new  iT*Tilnng  fund,  by  which  scheme 
the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart 
from  the  income  of  the  country  for  the  re- 
duction   of    the    debt.    The   fallacy  of  the 
system  became  evident  when  times  of  difficulty 
arose ;  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  borrow, 
often  at  a  higher  interest  than  it  gained,  in 
order    to    meet    current   expenses.     It  was 
gradually  abandoned,  being  finaUv  laid  aside 
by  Lord  Grenville  in  1828.    The  struggle 
with  Kapoleon  was  a  fearful  strain  on  the 
national  resources,   and  in   1817»   when  the 
•RfigHah  and  Irish  exchequers  were  consoli- 


dated, the  capital  was  over  840  mfniona.  and 
the  annual  chaige  exceeded  32  milliona.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  gradually  reduced,  partly 
by  arrangements  of  economy,  soch  as  that  by 
which,  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833} 
the  Bank  of  England  was  to  receive  £120,000 
less  than  before  for  the  management  of  the 
debt ;  partly,  as  in  1868  and  onwards,  by  the 
conversion  of  stock  into  tezminable  annuitiea. 
In  1876  a  new  and  permanent  rinlring  fund 
was  established,  whicm  was  to  be  maintained 
by  annual  votes  of  the  legislature.     In  1883  a 
great  scheme  in  connection  with  the  natinml 
debt    was    formed    by    Mr.    Childers,    by 
which,  through  the  creation  of  new  annnitJe* 
terminable  in  twenty  years,  £70,000,000  of 
debt  could  be  immediately  eztinguiahed,  and 
£173,300,000  in  twenty  years.     The  national 
debt  in  this  year  amounted  to  £756,376^619. 
In  1884  Mr.  Childers  carried  an  Act  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  debt  was  to  be   fsonverted 
from  three  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  stock.  [Bamkino  ;  South  Sba  CoMFAjnr.] 


Iffacmnlay  gives  a  desr  aoeovnt  of  the 
of  the  dsbt,  and  Lord  Stsahop*  of  ita  cc» 
nection  with  the  South  Sea  Compaoj.  S«e  aJio 
HMsqr,  Hiii,  9f  Snq.:  MartJnmn^  fltM  </  tU 
P«aot;  HcCulloch,  CommMTdml  ilict»M«m.* 
6ta<«tinam*t  Iwar-Bcik,  rr^  Q  S.1 


VaTarrete.  or  Vi^ara.  ^ 

OP  (April  3,  1367),  was  fought  dniinc  the 
alliance  between  the  Black  Prmce  and  Pedio 
the  Gruel,  King  of  Castile.  Pedro,  a  mooster 
of  vice,  had  been  expelled  from  hia  kingdom 
by  Mb  natural  brother,  Henry  cff  Trastamarer 
who  was  supported  by  a  conaidemble  F^vncb 
force,  commanded  by  the  Breton,  heto.  Da 
Guerclin.  Pedro  applied  for  anstance  to  the 
Black  Prince,  who  after  some  hesitaticai  agreed 
to  march  into  Spain  to  his  aid,  on  conditwa 
that  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  shoold  be 
defrayed  by  Pedro,  and  certain  Spanish  town 
ceded  to  England.  Accordingly  he  croased  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and 
met  the  combined  force  of  the  French  and 
Spanish,  numbering  60,000  men,  on  the  plaiii 
of  Navanete  just  beyond  the  Ebro  near  th« 
town  of  Logrono.  This  vict<»y  waa  afanoit 
equal  in  the  importance  of  its  Tesolta  to 
Crecv  and  Poitiers.  The  English  archen  won 
the  dky,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  being  very  ooo- 
siderable,  and  among  the  priaooerB  waa  Dv 
Gruesclin  himself. 

VaTarinOy  Battlb  of  (Oct  20^  lS27i 
In  1827,  on  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  grmnt  the 
amustice  to  the  Greeks  demanded  by  th^ 
powers,  the  French,  English,  and  Rasss 
fleete  entered  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
appeared  before  Navarino  Bay,  where  twenty  • 
eight  Turkish  and  Egyptian  ahipo-of-wmr  hj 
waiting  fresh  reinforcements  horn.  Enivpr. 
The  sJlies  explained  the  negotiatioiia.  and 
decLired  they  should  not  saiL  Ibrahim  FSk^ 
agreed,  but  sailed  in  spite  of  this.  The  a]h«^ 
retumedi  and  drove  Uie  Turkish  fleet  intA 
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Nararino.  Ibrahim  now  ordered  a  general 
maaaacre  on  shore.  On  the  20th,  Sir  Edward 
Oodrington,  the  English  admiral,  sailed  in  to 
Bay  that  he  would  convoy  the  Turkiah  and 
Egyptian  ships  hack  to  their  respective  coun- 
trieiB.  Codringtcm  went  on  parleying  till  the 
Turks  opened  fire  upon  him  and  the  French. 
The  battle  then  began,  and  in  four  hours  the 
Tarkiah  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
allies. 

VaYigatum  Laws,  Tm,  regulated  the 
priyiifiges  of  British  ships,  and  the  conditions 
onder  which  foreign  ships  were  admitted  to 
the  trade  of  thia  country.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  was  naturally  of  early  development ;  we 
find  instances  of  it  under  the  later  Angevin 
kings,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Elifflbcth  laws  were  passed  excluding  foreign 
ships  from  our  coasting  trade.  Cromwell 
vaa,  however,  the  first  to  adopt  the  naviga- 
tion system  as  a  policy ;  in  1650  he  excluded 
all  forragn  ships  without  a  licence  from 
trading  with  the  plantations  of  America,  and 
ml6dl  the  famous  Navigation  Act  was  passed, 
which  forbade  the  importation  of  gooos  into 
EngUnd  except  in  English  ships,  or  in  the 
ahips  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods. 
This  measure  was  levelled  at  the  Dutch  carry- 
ing trade :  it  forced  the  Dutch  into  war,  but 
in  the  end  they  accepted  it  The  mercantile 
system,  as  it  was  called,  was  continued  after 
the  Restoration.  In  1660  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  that  all  colonial  produce  should  be 
exported  in  English  vessels;  that  no  man 
might  establish  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  various  sorts  of  colonial 
produce  could  only  be  exported  to  England 
and  her  dependenaes.  In  1663  it  was  enacted 
that  the  colonies  should  receive  no  goods 
whatever  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1672  came 
the  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.,  based 
on  that  of  Cromwell,  under  which  the  pro- 
hibition against  introducing  goods,  except 
in  English  ships  manned  by  a  crew  of  which 
at  least  three-fourths  were  English,  applied 
to  all  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
known  as  the  "enumerated  articles."  This 
Act  mined  the  Dutoh  merchant  navy,  and  the 
cruel  restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws 
were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  American 
rebellion.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  hence 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  They  promptly  retaliated  by 
excluding  our  ships,  and  in  1814  the  Treaty  of 
Ohont  was  concluded,  by  which  discriminating 
duties  were  mutually  abolished.  Long  since 
the  folly  of  these  restrictions  on  commerce 
had  been  pointed  out  by  political  economists, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Huskisson  began 
from  1821  and  onwards,  introducing  a  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  object  was  to  place 
Enghind  and  the  foreign  nations  with  which 
■he  was  at  peace  on  the  same  footing.    The 


most  important  of  these  was  the  Beciprodty 
of  Duties  Act  of  1823,  which  vras  directed 
against  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal, all  of  whom  had  raised  their  duties  on 
English  vessels;  and  the  Act  of  1826,  by 
which  the  Navigation  Act  was  repealed,  and 
a  new  set  of  regulations  established  of  a  more 
liberal  character,  though  the  goods  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  were  still  restricted  to 
English  vessels,  or  those  of  the  producing 
country.  The  free-trade  legislation  of  1842, 
1846,  and  1849  finally  abolished  a  most 
vexatious  system.  Lastly,  in  1854,  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  England  was  thrown  open  to 
foreign  vessels. 

The  effects  of  the  Karintioii  Aet  on  Amerioa 
are  mentioned  in  Doyle,  Ths  EngliMh  m  Amtrioa, 
and  Bancroft,  Hi$tory  of  (h«  Uuittd  Statu.  See 
also  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Natiotu ;  and  12  Car. 
n.,  0.18 ;  3  Geo.  IV.,  o.  42,  43,  44,  45 ;  12  &  18 
Yiot.,  e.  29.  For  the  incraaae  of  English  com- 
meroe  linoe  the  repeal  of  the  Acta  see  Mr. 
aiadstona's  speech  at  Leeds,  Oot.,  1881. 

[L.  8.  C] 

Httvy.  Thb.  According  to  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  navy  did  not  come  into 
existonce  until  the  i^ign  of  Henry  YIII. 
Before  that  period  the  King  of  England  had 
the  power  ox  odling  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  people  to  serve  against  his  enemies  at  sea, 
and  to  supply  ships  and  arms ;  but  there  was 
no  permanent  naval  force,  although  some  of 
the  sovereigns  had  ships  which  were  their 
personal  property.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  pay  the  crews  of 
these  ships  when  on  active  service  out  of 
the  national  treasury.  The  Cinque  Ports 
were  endowed  with  privileges  on  considera- 
tion of  rendering  especial  service  at  sea,  but 
the  obligation  to  serve  was  common  to  the 
whole  c^st.  Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  general  control  of  the  navy  was 
left  to  officen  called  leaders,  govemon,  or 
justiciaries  of  the  king's  fleet.  In  the  reign 
of  John  the  office  was  held  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton.  In  1303  the 
title  of  admiral  was  already  in  use.  G^rvase 
Alard  is  stated  to  be  *^  captain  and  admiral 
of  the  fleet  of  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  of  all  other  ports  from  the  port  of  Dover, 
and  of  tbe  whole  county  of  Cornwall." 
Admirals  for  parts  of  the  coast,  or  for 
different  seas,  were  appointed  on  varying 
conditions  until  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  grew  out  of  the  older  **  captain  and 
admiral "  of  particular  districts.  [Admiral.] 
From  the  beginning  of  the  flfteenth  C6n« 
tury,  the  navy  has  always  been  governed, 
nominally  at  least,  by  a  Lord  High  Admiral, 
either  in  person  or  by  commissionera  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  office.  Its  powera 
were  very  great,  including  the  commandership- 
in-chief  at  sea,  the  authority  of  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  jurisidiction 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  peace,  and  the 
prixe  courts  in  war,    [Aumualtt.]    The  last 
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Lord  High  Admiral  who  really  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  office  was  James  II.  when  Duke 
of  York.  Henry  VIII.  began  the  modem 
navy  by  the  appointment  of  a  comptroller, 
and  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  his  revenue 
every  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  building 
new  vesselfl  and  of  keeping  his  ships  in  fight- 
ing order.  It  was,  however,  long  before  an 
organised  body  of  naval  officers  was  formed. 
Until  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  the 
custom  to  appoint  a  captain  who  might  or 
might  not  be  a  seaman,  and  who  had  a 
master  to  navigate  for  each  voyage.  The 
captain  then  coUocted  his  crew  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  press.  When  the  special  service 
for  which  the  ship  had  been  commissioned 
was  performed,  the  whole  crew  was  paid  off, 
and  ceased  to  have  any  further  necessary 
connection  with  the  royal  service.  The  pay 
of  the  captains  was  larg^y  made  up  by  fees 
for  convoying,  &c.,  until  the  abuses  of  the 
system  induced  James  II.  to  abolish  it,  and 
compensate  the  captains  by  the  large  increase 
of  sea-pay,  known  as  service-and-table  money. 
James  II.  also  established  the  system  of  giving 
half-pay  to  officers  not  on  active  service.  It 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
retaining  fee,  and  even  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  naval  officers  in 
the  intervals  of  active  service  commanded 
merchant  ships,  and  traded  on  their  own 
account.  There  are  well-known  cases  of 
merchant  skippers  appointed  to  command 
war  ships  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Captain  Cook  is  an  example  of  a 
man  who  worked  his  way  to  command  through 
the  rank  of  sailing-master  from  before  ue 
mast.  Step  by  stop,  however,  our  organisa- 
tion has  become  more  strict,  and  to-day  naval 
officers  are  a  highly  trained  professiomd  body. 
The  materiel  of  the  na^^  has  gone  through  a 
process  of  development  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  personnel.  Under  the*  Tudors,  the  first 
two  Stuart  princes,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  navy  consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  royal  ships 
(or  national,  as  the  case  might  be),  which 
was  joined  in  war  time,  or  whenever  the  king 
thought  fit  to  make  an  imposing  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Channel,  by  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels.  Scarcely  a  nfth  of  the  ships  col- 
lected against  the  Armada  belonged  to  the 
queen,  and  the  proportion  in  Wimbledon's 
fleet  which  sailed  against  Cadiz  in  1625,  and 
in  Buckingham's  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  1626, 
was  about  the  same.  Even  the  great  fleet 
which  fought  the  three  days'  fight  with 
Tromp  in  the  Channel  contained  many  armed 
merchant  ships.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
armed  merchant  ships  had  become  a  mere 
nuisance  to  the  fighting  yessels.  What  had 
done  well  enough  in  1688,  though  even  then 
the  queen's  officers  did  not  think  the  ships 
from  the  ports  good  for  much  except  to  make 
a  show,  had  become  completely  useless  fifty 
years  later.  The  causes  of  this  change  were  two. 
in  the  first  place  the  heroic  enthuaiaam  of  the 


Elizabethan  days  passed  away  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan heroes.  In  1625  it  was  found  imposubk 
to  get  obedience  from  pressed  crews  and 
merchant  skippers,  and  the  English  flag  was 
disgraced  by  insubordination  and  cowardice 
before  the  enemy.  In  the  second  plsioe 
Phineas  Pett,  James  I.*s  builder,  had  bcgya 
to  make  the  war  ship  something  far  mote 
different  from  the  merchant  yeasel  than  it 
had  been  in  the  sixteenth  oentary.  Th^ 
progress  of  the  seventeenth  oentary  in  ship- 
building was  as  rapid  as  anything  eeeo  in 
our  time.  When  James  I.  ascended  thi^ 
throne  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  waa  a 
match  for  anything ;  the  liners  of  his  grand- 
sons were  vessels  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  tons. 
Their  superiority  in  build  and  rigging  wa« 
enormous.  As  the  war  ship  therefore  became 
a  special  instrument,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  improvise  it  out  of  a  merchant  ship  any 
longer.  Accordingly  the  number  of  roy^ 
ships  had  to  be  increased  yery  rapidly. 
James  I.  left  only  thirty-three ;  Charles  raiaad 
the  number  to  sixty-seven;  under  th« 
Commonwealth  it  rose  to  150,  and  at  tba 
Be  volution  it  was  234.  At  one  period  shu^ 
then  it  has  reached  upwards  of  9O0.  Ths 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  at  which  the  tmrj 
became  fully  developed. 

Since  then  the  organisation  of  tlie  nayy  hss 
remained  almost  the  same  in  form,  tb^iugik 
it  has  unde)ra;one  innumerable  modificitiona 
in  points  of  detail.  The  administnOiTe 
machinery,  the  rank  and  status  of  offii:6rs. 
the  code  of  laws  by  which  naval  disriplioe 
was  preaeryed,  and  the  duties  of  the  vuior^ 
branches  of  the  service  were  fixed  at  thr 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  thougk 
the  changes  in  the  construction  and  manax«^ 
ment  of  ^ips  has  been  enormous,  the  attempt 
has  constantly  been  made  to  adapt  this 
organisation  to  it,  without  departing  from  it 
inessentials.  Great  progress  was  made  in  ibip- 
building  and  naval  tactics  in  the  eaghteenxh 
century.  In  1745  "first-rates**  w«re  ar> 
dinarily  ships  of  2,000  tons ;  in  the  Americsa 
War  they  were  2,100 ;  and  in  1808  there  « 
a  ship  of  2,616.  The  results  of  tlie  greit 
war  with  France  firom  1793  to  1815  was  th&t 
the  navies  of  the  chief  Continental  Scate« 
were  almost  annihilated,  and  that  of  Engliod 
obtained  an  enormous  preponderance.  On«t 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  vas^ 
were  made  after  the  close  of  the  war;  and  thd 
English  ships  of  the  line  reached  thcar  va- 
f  ection  between  the  years  1 820  and  1 845.  B;it 
in  1838  steam  was  applied  to  war  yessela  a&l 
by  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  many  £b«> 
lish  liners  were  fitted  with  auxiliary  acrev^ 
Shortly  afterwards  armour-plated  skips  ww 
introduced,  and  since  then  change  has  rK« 
ceeded  change  witli  bewildering  r^adity. 
Wooden  ships  of  the  line  have  becciM 
quite  obsolete,  and  during  the  last  twtotr 
years  the  English  navy  has  been  compktaly 
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recoDfl^cted,  and  ships  of  size  fax  exceeding 

the  largest  veesel  of  the  past,  and  carrying 

onliunoe   of   enonnons  powers    have   been 

built    The  old  system  of  "rating"  is  still 

itominally  kept  up,  and  generally  speaking 

the  luuneSy  itmks,  and  duties  are  assigned  to 

the  fighting  part  of  the  service;  but  each 

ship  now  carries  a  large  number  of  engineers, 

artificers,  and  scientific  offio^.  [Admiralty.] 

Derrick,  JZim  and  Progrtsg  of  the  Royal  Havvj 
James,  NawA  Hiatory;  Tonge,  Hut.  of  the 
Jfavy;  Bnamj,  Tfc«  BrUth  Navy,      rj)   q  n 

Vaor  JiiMg  was  the  second  son  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  on  whose  death  (1749),  he 
seized  the  royal  treasure  and  the  throne,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Engli^  to  resist  the 
confederation  formed  against  him  by  Dupleix 
to  gupport  Mozuffer  Jung,  the  grandson  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The  alliance  did  not, 
however,  last  long,  and  Nazir  Jung  was  of 
too  reckless  and  pleasure-loving  a  nature 
to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  in- 
trigues of  Dupleix.  In  December,  1760,  he 
waa  assassinated  by  a  treacherous  dependant. 

Vechtaa's   Xeve,    Thb    Battlb  of 

(May  20,  685),  was  fought  between  Brude, 
the  Pictish  king,  and  £cg£rith  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  cousin,  who  had  crossed  the  Forth  to 
subdue  the  Picto.  The  result  of  this  battle 
vas  most  important.  The  Picts  at  once 
»hook  off  the  Northumbrian  yoke,  and  the 
Northumbrian  overlordship  itself  came  to  an 
tad.  Nechtansmere  is  the  modem  Dunnichen, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Forfar. 

Veck-verse,  The.  [BENEPrr  of  Clebot.] 

Vectaa   Xorbet  {d,  481),  King  of 

the  Picts,  was  banished  to  Ireland  by 
his  brother  and  predecessor,  Talorgan,  on 
whose  death,  however,  he  returned.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  church  of  Abemethy, 
and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Drum-nechtan 
or  Dunnichen  in  Forfarshire,  where  the  battle 
of  Nectanamere  was  (685)  subsequently  fought. 

Vectaa  (tf.  732),  son  of  Derili,  succeeded 
iu«  brother  Brude  as  King  of  the  Picts  in  706. 
In  710  the  king  and  nation  were  persuaded  by 
St.  Boni&ce  to  conform  to  the  Koman  Church, 
and  to  adopt  Koman  usages  instead  of  the 
Columban.  The  Columbaua  clergy  were  con- 
i»quently  in  717  expelled,  and  driven  into 
palriada;  thia  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
mto  antagonism  the  latent  hostility  between 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  In  724  Nectan  ab- 
dicated and  entered  a  monastery,  which, 
bowever,  he  subsequently  left,  and  after  a 
victory  over  Alpin,  the  reigning  king  at 
'Scone,  recovered  his  kingdom.  He  was 
v<^  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Angus 
^acFergus. 

Velflon,  HoHATio,  Viscount  {b.  1758,  d. 
IS05),  was  the  son  of  the  Hector  of  Bum- 
J»m  Thorpe  in  Norfolk.  He  went  to 
•ehool  first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
at  North  Walsham.     In  1771  he  went  to 


sea  with  his  uncle  in  the  RaUonnabUy  but 
soon  returned,  and  was  commissioned  to  the 
Triumph  at  Chatham.  In  1773  his  uncle's 
influence  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  expedition 
was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  but  eventually 
returned  in  safety.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  where,  after  serving  eighteen 
months,  he  was  invalided  home.  In  1777  he 
received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Lowesioffej  ordered  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
West  Indies  he  soon  became  noticeable  for 
his  bravery  and  application,  and  in  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Badger,  from  which  he  was  transferred  in  the 
following  June  as  post-captain  to  the  Hin- 
ehinbrook.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  was 
appointed  to  command  an  expedition  against 
San  Juan  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
expedition  ended  in  failure,  not  through  any 
fault  of  Nelson's,  but  on  account  of  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  climate,  against  which  only  380 
out  of  1,800  men  were  proof.  Nelson  himself 
was  so  shattered  by  the  exertions  he  had  gone 
through  that  he  had  to  go  to  England  to  recruit 
his  h^th.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Boreat  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
found  himself  senior  captain.  In  this  position 
he  became  involved  in  some  troublesome 
disputes,  and  finally  in  a  law-suit,  owing  to 
his  determination  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Act.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
War  in  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Apamemnon  of  sixty-four  guns  to  proceed  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1796  Sir  John  Jervis 
took  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Nelson  became  at  the  same  time  commodore. 
After  various  encounters  with  Spanish  and 
French  ships,  he  joined  the  main  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where,  on  Feb.  14,  1797, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
battle,  and  contributed  much  to  the  victory. 
Nelson  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  commanded  the  inner 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  July 
he  conducted  a  night  attack  on  Santa  Cruz, 
which  failed  through  the  darkness;  Nelson 
himself  lost  his  right  arm.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  rejoined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Vanguard,  and  was  immediately 
despatched  in  command  of  a  small  squadron 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  Aug.  1  he 
came  in  sight  of  them  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  near  Alexandria.  He  at  once  attacked 
with  such  fury  and  skill  that,  after  the  battle 
had  raged  all  night,  the  whole  French  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  four  ships,  was  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  victory  was  hailed 
with  delight  in  i^ngland,  where  honours  were 
showered  upon  Nelson  from  all  sides,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Nelson.  There  was  work 
for  him  next  to  do  at  Naples  in  trying  to 
strengthen  that  kingdom  to  resist  France.  At 
Naples  Nelson's  infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton 
led  him  to  bolster  up  the  decaying  monarchy 
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of  the  Bourbonfl,  and  to  commit  the  only  act 
of  injustice  recorded  of  him — the  execution 
of  Caraccioli.  In  the  spring  of  the  vear 
1800  Nelson  returned  to  England,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  sent  aa  second  in 
command  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  the 
Baltic,  and  on  April  2  bore  the  chief  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Ck)penhagen.  Nebon  was 
made  a  viscount,  and  on  the  recall  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  was  left  in  sole  command. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  a  command  extending  firom 
Orfordness  to  Beachy  Head.  He  organised 
an  attack  on  the  flotilla  lying  at  Boulogne, 
but  the  expedition  failed  in  its  immecuate 
object,  though  it  had  the  effect  of  terrifying 
the  Fiench.  On  the  war  breaking  out  afresh  in 
1803  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  took  his  station  off 
Toulon.  From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1806, 
Nelson  left  his  ship  only  three  times,  so  constant 
was  his  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  alliance  of  Spain  and 
France  was  concluded  Napoleon  determined 
to  carry  out  his  lon^«intended  invasion  of 
fhigland.  The  combmed  fleets  put  out  of 
port.  Nelson  went  in  search  of  them.  From 
January  to  April,  1806,  he  beat  about  the 
Mediterranean;  ^en  pursued  them  to  the 
West  Indies.  Here  they  were  in  advance  of 
him;  and  he  was  baffled  by  conflicting 
accounts  of  their  movements.  At  length  he 
followed  them  northwards,  and  on  July  19 
anchored  off  Gibraltar,  but  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  them.  Unrelentingly  he  resumed 
his  search  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  returning,  joined 
Admiral  Oomwallis  off  Ushant  on  August 
16,  where  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Portsmouth.  There  he  leamt  that  Admiral 
Calder  had  fallen  in  with  them  off  Cape 
Finisterre  on  July  22,  and  that  they  had  put 
into  Vigo  to  refit.  He  again  offered  nis 
services,  which  were  eagerly  accepted;  and 
on  Sept.  29  he  was  off  Cadis.  vUleneuve 
hesitated  to  obey  peremptory  orders  to  put  to 
sea ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  out,  and  on 
Oct.  21  gave  Nelson  his  long-wished-for 
opportunity.  The  fleets  met  off  Trafalgar, 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  victory  was,  however,  only  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  Nelson's  life.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty -seven.  "  Yet,"  as  Southey  says, 
**he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prema- 
turely, whose  work  was  done." 

Southej,  IA.U  qf  Jfelion ;  Pettiffrew,  Kcmotrt 
of  Nilton;  NeUvn,  Dwoaieheg;  James,  Naval 
Hut. ;  Alison,  Htft.  of  Ewrop;     r^^  j^  g  i 

Vennins  is  the  supposed  author  of  the 
collection  of  chronicles  and  genealogies  of 
very  different  date  and  value  which  is  staled 
HUtoria  Britonum.  Very  different  views 
have  been  held  as  to  the  authenticity,  author- 
ship, and  historical  usefulness  of  Nezmius. 


Many  have  agreed  with  Milton's  desoiptiQa 

of  him  as  a  *'  very  trivial  writer,"  and  one 

recent  author  speaks  of  *'the  stuff  called 

Nennius."    Mr.  Skene,  however,  haa  fdnnsd 

a  higher  opinion  of  his  value. 

Nennius  haa  been  pabUsbed  bj  the  Sbk .  Bait 
Boo.,  and  in  the  Mon.  Eimt,  Brit.  Tkken  is  t 
tninalatioTi  in  Bohn'a  AiUiamairian  LAran.  TIm 
beat  aooonnt  of  him  will  be  fovnd  m  Mr. 
Skene's  C«ttie  Sooiloaul,  toL  L 

Vepaul.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  colonised  by 
Bajpoots,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ]ak 
century,  a  chief  of  the  Goorkba  tribe  united 
all  the  small  principalities  and  founded  tk« 
military  dynasty  of  Katmandoo.  The  at- 
tempts of  tilie  Nepaul  princes  to  aztemd  their 
dominions  north  ended  in  a  coUisian  with 
China,  which  resulted  in  their  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute.  Foiled  in  the  north, 
they  turned  south.  Their  greatest  general 
Ulmur  Singh,  who  acted  almost  indepen- 
dently, carried  their  arms  west  beyond  tJta 
Kalee  to  the  Upper  Sutlej,  coming  in  cantact 
with  the  rising  power  of  Bnnjeet  Singh. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  poaibed  their 
encroachments  to  the  British  fromtier  ai^ 
beyond,  until  their  aggressioaa  ended  in  tl^ 
GoorkbA  War  (q.v.),  which  effiectnally  k- 
TOeased  their  attempts  in  the  south,  and  weiL 
The  treaty  which  ended  the  war  baa  neTcr 
been  violated,  and  the  Goorkhai^  instead  of 
taking  advantage  6f  our  ezigenci«a  in  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,'^sent  a  large  force  to  asset 
in  quelling  it.  The  banen  r^g;iao  whkh 
was  the  scene  of  the  war  has  proved  aa 
invaluable  acquisition.  It  has  funuahed  sitee 
for  sanatoria  at  Simla,  Mussooree^  LAndoor. 
and  Nynee-thal,  where  the  rulers  of  BritiA 
India  can  recruit  their  strength  during  tht 
heat  of  summer.  The  distance  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Simla  is  abridged  by  a  railway, 
and  to  this  beautiful  place  the  Gov^cnur 
General,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  thr 
chief  officials,  fly  during  the  inte&se  beat  (d 
summer. 

Veutralify  may  be  either  perfect  or  eta- 
ventional,  independent  of,  or  affiectcd  br, 
treaty.  Hzamples  of  conventional  neutiahty 
are  afforded  by  the  perpetual  neutzaJity  ax4 
inriolability  of  the  Svriss  cantons  declared  in 
1815,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  declared 
in  1833.  In  some  cases  also  neutrality  has  bes 
qualified  by  a  pre-existing  allianoe  with  oer 
of  the  belligerents.  Thus,  in  the  war  betwvK 
Russia  and  Sweden  in  1788,  Denmark,  thoai:)i 
supplying  the  Empress  Catherine  with  ccrtaxe 
aia,  as  arranged  by  previous  treaty,  was  \tt 
held  to  be  neutral.  Such  a  limited  neatxalitr. 
however,  would  scarcely  be  recoffniaed  in  thf«r 
days.  No  hostilities  are  lawfixl  oa  neatxtl 
territory,  nor  may  troops  pass  through  9«i:^ 
territory  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Withia 
the  limits  of  the  maritime  juriadiriion  ci  • 
neutral  state  all  captures  are  invUid,  uA 
every  belligerent  act  ia  unlawfuL    In  IS6J 
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the  crew  of  the  American  merchantman  the 
Ckmapeakt  mutinied,  seised  the  ihip,  and  de- 
clared her  a  Confederate  man-of-war.    The 
United  States  government  took  the  ship  with 
three  of  the  crew  in  British  waters,  hut  Mr. 
8eward  considered  the  capture  a  yiolation  of 
the  I&w  of  nations,  and  deliyered  ship  and 
men  to  the  British  authorities.    Such  yiohu 
tion  of  territorial  right  is  a  matter  which 
lies  between  tiie  neutnl  state  and  the  captor. 
A  neutnl  state  ii  bound  not  to  afford  any 
kind  of  warlike  help  to  either  of  two  bellige- 
rents, and  not  to  refuse  to  one  what  she  grants 
to  the  other.     Acting  on  these  principles, 
Washington,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  of  1793,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity, with  instructions  to  prevent  theequipment 
of  belligerent  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.    No  legislative  effort  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  Sreat  Britain  until  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  which  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  America.    This  Act  was 
relaxed  in  1835  in  respect  of  troops  levied  to 
uphold  the  cLum  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.    During  the  civil  war  in 
America,  1861 — 65,  much  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning our  duty  as  a  neutraL  Many  cruisers, 
such  as  the  Alabama^  the  Fhriday  and  the 
8ktnandoah,  were  built  at  Liverpool  for  the 
Confederate  States,  and  were  received  in  British 
ports.    These  ships  did  immense  damage  to 
the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  Federal  States. 
The  most  famous  of  them,  {he  Alabama^  -was 
bailt  in  Liverpool  in  1862,  feoeived  her  crew 
from  that  port,  and  sailed  thence  to  the  Azores, 
where  she  put  on  board  her  armament,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Liverpool  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Duringthe  next  two  years  she  took  sixty- 
five  vessels,  before  she  was  herself  destroyed. 
As  she  and  her  feUows  left  our  x>ort8  without 
warlike  equipment,  the  law  was  evaded  rather 
than  broken.    Since,  however,  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  how  far  we  had  exercised  due  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter,  we  submitted  the  American 
claims  to  arbitration,  and,  in  1872,  were  con- 
demned to  pay  £3,000,000  damages.  Asregards 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  trading  and  carrying, 
primitive  law  allows  the  capture  of  an  enemy's 
goods  in  any  place  save  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state;  public  ships,  being  reckoned  as 
>uch  territor}%  are  not  subject  to  visitation  or 
capture  of  soods.    This  does  not  apply  to 
private  vessels.     In  respect  of  these,  however, 
primitive  law  has  been  modified  by  treaty  in 
&vour  of  the  rule  that  free,  or  neutral  ships, 
make  the  goods  they  carry  free  also.    Treaties 
to  this  effect  were  made  by  Holland,  a  great 
ttading  and  carrying  country,  with  Spam  in 
1^,  with  France  in  1662,  and  again  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Though  the  maxim 
'^free  ships,  free  goods,'*  does  not  imply  the 
other  maxim,  »*  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods" 
(for  the  one  is  founded  on  the  principle  tuum 
^M,  while  neutral  goods,  since  they  belong 
to  a  friend,  should  not  be  subject  to  capture), 
jet  they  have  oftwi  been  joined  together,  as  in 


the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  parties  to 
the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  in  1 7  80,  in- 
sisted on  <*free  ships,  free  goods,"  which  was 
contrary  to  British  custom.  This  rule  has  been 
established  by  the  Dedaration  of  Paris,  made 
in  1856,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  a  term  including  such  goods  as  are  of 
primary  importance  in  war,  together  with  such 
as  are  of  doubtful  use,  as  naval  stores  and  coal, 
if  they  are  rendered  contrabrand  by  circum- 
stanceSb  A  neutral  ship  is  subject  to  capture 
when  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches, 
or  contraband  goods,  when  they  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  or  when  fraud  is  practised. 
The  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  persons  was  in- 
volved in  the  Trent  affair.  In  November,  1861, 
the  Trent ^  a  British  mail  steamer,  was  stopped 
by  a  United  States  ship,  and  two  Confederate 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason, 
with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  from  her. 
Earl  Russell  declared  that  these  persons  were 
not  contraband,  and  finally  they  were  delivered 
up  to  us,  the  question  of  their  character  being 
left  unsettled.  Neutral  rights  are  further 
limited  by  blockade.  The  right  to  blockade 
by  proclGunation  was  asserted  by  Bonaparte, 
when,  in  1806,  without  a  ship  to  enforce  his 
decree,  he  declared  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  same  assertion  was  involved  in 
our  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council.  It  has  now 
been  settled  by  the*I>eclaration  of  Paris  that 
a  blockade  to  be  binding  on  a  neutral  must  be 
<<  effective."  These  restraints  on  neutrals 
imply  the  belligerent  right  of  search  and 
capture,  and  a  neutral  ship  resisting  this  right 
is  thereby  rendered  subject  to  oon£cation. 

Whoaton,  /nl^mattoaiai  Law,  ed.  Dana,  pp. 
412^587.  [w   H  -| 

VeTillet  I^B  Family  of.  The  Nevilles 
were  lords  of  Baby  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1397  Ralph  de  Neville 
of  Raby  was  created  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  title  was  forfeited  in  1670.  Ralph's 
vounger  sons,  Richard,  William,  and  Edward, 
became  respectively,  through  his  marriage. 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Baron  Fauconberg,  and 
Abergavenny  (with  the  titles  of  Despencer 
and  Burghersh).  Another  son,  George, 
was  created  Lord  Latimer.  Richard,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  &ther  of  Richard, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick  (by  marriage 
with  Ann,  sister  and  heiress  of  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  Eajrl  and  ultimately  Duke  of  Warwick), 
whose  daughter,  Isabel,  married  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  created  Earl  of  Warwick  and  of 
Salisbury  (1472).  John  Neville,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  *'  King-maker,"  was  created 
Marquis  of  Montagu  (1470),  and  his  son, 
George,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1469.  The  latter 
was  deg^raded  from  all  his  dignities  in  1477, 
but  a  descendant  in  the  female  line,  Anthony 
Browne,  was  created  Viscount  Montagu  (1664). 
Returning  to  the  generation  next  subsequent 
to  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Geor^ 
Lord  Latimer's  title  feU  into  abeyance  in 
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1577,  while  that  of  Edward,  Lord  Aherga- 
venny,  still  remains.  It  was  raised  to  an 
earldom  (with  the  viscounty  of  Neville  of 
Birlinff  in  Kent)  in  1784,  and  to  a  marquisate 
(with  the  earldom  of  Lewes)  in  1876.  Between 
1598,  however,  and  1604  there  was  a  dispute 
between  the  heir  general  and  the  heir  male 
of  the  title,  which  ended  in  the  latter  holding 
only  the  barony  of  Abergavenny,  while  the 
former  received  that  of  Despencer.  The  son 
of  the  holder  of  the  Despencer  title  was  in 
1624  raised  to  the  barony  of  Burghersh  and 
earldom  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  title  still 
remains  with  his  descendants. 

VoviUOy  Alexander  (d.  1392),  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1373,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Richard  II.  became  one  of  his 
chief  advisers.  The  barons  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  royal  ministers,  and  in 
1387  Neville  was  impeached  of  treason.  The 
Merciless  Parliament  declared  him  guilty 
of  treason,  and  the  Pope  was  induced  to 
trantUate  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  act,  as  Scotland  acknowledged  the  rival 
Pope,  was  a  mere  mockery.  Neville  retired 
to  Flanders,  where  he  obtained  a  benefice, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

irevilley  Gboroe,  Bishop  of  Exeter  {d, 
1476|,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
SalisDury,  and  broti^er'  to  Warwick,  the 
*'  King-maker."  In  1456  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
in  1460,  received  the  Great  Seal.  In  1465 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York;  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  quaml  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  king  in  1467,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  chancellorsMp.  In  1470 
he  joined  his  brothers  in  their  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  after  Edward*s  victories  at  Bamet 
and  Tewkesbury,  his  goods  were  seized  and 
he  himself  was  imprisoned  for  three  years. 
He  took  no  further  part  in  public  afEairs,  and 
died  not  long  after  his  release. 

Seville's  Cross.  The  Battle  of 
(Oct.  17,  1346),  was  fought  near  Durham, 
between  an  invading  army  of  the  Scotch, 
under  David  II.,  the  Steward  and  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  and  the  northern  militia 
under  Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville.  The 
Scotch  were  completely  defeated,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  English 
archers;  David  himself  was  captured,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
Scottish  army,  and  it  is  said  that  15,000  men 
were  slain. 

VeviBm  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  was 
discoverea  by  Columbus  (1493),  and  colonised 
by  English  settlers  from  St.  Kitt's  (1628). 
The  progress  of  the  island  made  rapid  strides 
until  1706,  when  a  French  invasion  carried 
off  most  of  the  slaves;  and  for  some  time 
after  this  attack,  the  colonists  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  supporting  themselves.    In 


1871  Nevis  joined  the  Federation  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
government  was  vested  in  &  president,  a 
council  of  seven  mambeFS,  and  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  nine. 

If ew  Bnuiswick  at  first  formed  psrt 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  like  that  country,  vai 
discovered  first  by  Cabot  in  1497.  In  l^i 
and  1672  it  was  partially  colonised  by  tbi 
French,  and  was  by  them  held  as  a  fishinf 
and  hunting  station  until  1760,  when  it  vas 
taken  by  the  British.  Shortly  aftenranii 
English  colonists  began  to  arrive  in  km 
numbers,  and  the  fisheries  were  found  to  U 
extremely  valuable.  In  1783  the  country  wtf 
still  further  colonised  by  anumber  of  disbanoed 
troops,  who  were  sent  from  New  Engk&d, 
and  in  the  following  year  New  BniBsvick 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  nuuit- 
an  independent  province,  with  a  coixsti- 
tution  smiilar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  ud 
Canada.  In  1837,  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  home  govenunent, 
the  entire  control  of  taxation  was  vested  ii 
the  legislative  assembly.  In  1867,  under  Uie 
British  North  American  Act,  New  Brunswick 
was  incorporated  with  other  provinces  ti^dtr 
the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its 
government,  which  is  now  subject  to  \h£ 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  comsistB  ol  a 
lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  and  a  kxis- 
lative  council,  and  a  legislative  asEemSlT. 
The  capital  of  New  Brunswick  is  St.  Jahn'<, 
and  its  wealth  is  derived  from  fisheries,  coal 
and  iron,  besides  other  minerala.     [Caxada.] 

B.  M.  Martin,  British  CoUntim;  Cravj.  n* 
Imp.  and  Col.  ContU.  of  tk§  Britanmie  £»)«•'• . 
Gesner,  Ntvo  Brunticiok. 

Vew  EnglasicL   [CoLONxs8,AiixaicA5.] 

ITew  Xodel  was  the  name  given  to  the 
army  of  the  Parliament  as  new  modelled  is 
Apnl,  1646.  The  term  referred  at  first  totbe 
plan  on  which  the  army  was  reorganised,  bot 
soon  came  to  signify  the  army  itself.  Xbc 
Lords  rejected  thefirst  Self -denyingOrdiaaace, 
because  they  did  not  know  **^  what  shape  the 
army  would  suddenly  take."  The  Comas-n* 
produced  a  scheme  for  the  reconstraclioo  of 
the  army  on  the  following  plan.  The  Be« 
force  was  to  consist  of  22,000  men,  Sri^ 
into  6,600  horse,  1,000  dragoons,  aiul  14,400 
foot,  the  horse  to  be  formed  into  eleven  i^ 
ments  of  600  men  each,  the  dnigooos  bto  tai 
companies  of  100  men,  and  One  foot  into 
twelve  regiments  of  1,200  men  each  is  tea 
companies.  The  army  was  to  coat  £44,955 1 
month,  to  be  raised  by  assessment  throuftb^^ 
the  kingdom.  On  January  21  it  was  ntnA^ 
that  this  force  should  be  oomiDanded  br  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  with  Skippon  as  msF! 
general.  The  officers  were  to  be  nomiortra 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  'u]^^  ^  ^ 
approval  of  the  two  Houses.  'Aom  m^eaf* 
and  these  appointments,  were  oonfinned  ^ 
the  House  of  Loids  on  Febmazy  16, 1645.  I^ 
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new  army  contained  a  large  number  of  In- 
dependentfl,  for  Fairfax  was  empowered  to 
di^oae  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant 
is  the  case  of  religious  men.  Several  of  its 
officers  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  had 
originally  filled  very  humble  stations.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Pride  and  Hewson  had  been, 
the  one  a  drayman  and  the  other  a  cobbler. 
But  the  assertions  made  at  the  time  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  scheme  that  most  of  the 
colonels  were  "tradesmen,  brewers,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,**  were 
entirely  untrue.  Out  of  tibirty-seven  generals 
and  colonels  it  is  computed  that  twenty-one 
were  commoners  of  good  families,  nine  mem- 
bers of  noble  families,  and  only  seven  not 
gentlemen  by  birth.  It  deserves  notice  that 
a  large  number  of  these  o£BcerB  wore  Crom- 
well's kinsmen  and  connections.  Clarendon 
in  1660  dcsscribed  the  army  thus  founded  as 
"an  army  whose  sobriety  and  manners,  whose 
courage  and  success,  have  made  it  famous  and 
teirible  all  over  the  world." 

MarkluuD,  I^/i  o/  Faxifaa;  Peaoook,  ilrmy 
iMtM  9j  Caxoiitn  imd  JBonndiUadt. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

JS9W  Ross,  Tm  Battls  of  (June  6, 
1799),  was  fought  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  Oeneial  Johnstone,  with  some  1,400 
men,  and  no  less  than  30,000  rebels,  under 
Father  Roche  and  Bagenal  Harvey.  The 
rebels  were  at  fint  successful,  and  reached 
even  the  market-place ;  here,  however,  John- 
ttone  rallied  hia  men,  and,  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  out  of  the  town  with 
fearfnl  carnage.  The  troops,  enraged  to 
^'nzy,  gave  no  quarter,  and  after  eleven 
hours'  fighting,  no  less  than  2,600  rebel 
corpses  were  left  on  the  field.  This  defeat 
prt'Tented  the  rebels  from  marching  on 
Dublin. 

Vew  South  Wales.    [Australia.] 

Vew  Sealaad.    [Adbtralia.] 

Vewlnirgh,  William  ov  (h,  1135?  d, 

1200  ?),  wrote  a  history  covering  the  period 

U  54-- 1198.     It  is   particularly  interesting 

from  its  anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons. 

The  writer^a  style  is  clear  and  sedate,  while 

hu  observations  are  acute  and  sensible.    All 

that  is  known  of  the  author  is  that  he  was  an 

Augustinian  canon. 

An  edition  of  his  work  is  published  by  the 
Eaffliah  Historical  Society. 

Vewbuni;  Battlb  op  (Aug.  28,  1640). 
At  the  openmg  of  the  second  war  be- 
tween Charles  L  and  the  Scots,  Viscount 
Conway,  with  about  12,000  men,  was 
charged  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Tyne. 
leaving  two-thirds  of  his  forces  in  Newcastle, 
Conway,  with  3,000  foot  and  1,600  horse, 
posted  himself  at  the  ford  of  Newbum,  four 
miles  above  the  town.  There  he  threw  up 
some  hasty  entrenchments,  but  they  were 
commanded  by  the  higher  ground  on  the 


opposite  bank,  and,  after  a  three  hours' 
cannonade,  the  raw  levies  who  defended  them 
took  to  flight.  The  Scots  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  after  a  couple  of  charges,  routed 
the  English  cavalry.  This  defeat  forced 
Conway  to  evacuate  Newcastle,  which  the 
Scots  occupied  on  the  following  day. 
Oardiner,  Hiit.  itfSng.,  1903-1942. 

Vewlrary,  Tub  First  Baitlb  of  (Sept. 
20,  1643),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. The  Earl  of  Essex  raised  the  siege 
of  Gloucester  (Sept.  8),  and  managed  to  evade 
pursuit  during  the  first  portion  of  his  march 
back  to  J>)ndon.  But  rrince  Rupert,  with 
the  royal  cavalry,  overtook  him  and  delayed 
his  progress,  so  that  the  king  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Newbury,  and  bar  the  road  to  London. 
The  royal  army  was  advantageously  posted 
on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Newbury  with  its 
right  resting  on  the  river  Kennet.  Charles 
was  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude, 
but  the  rash  attack  of  some  of  his  horse  ^e- 
vented  this  resolution  being  carried  out.  The 
battle  was  decided  by  the  Parliamentary 
infantry,  led  by  Essex  in  person,  who  stormed 
the  hill  by  sheer  hard  fighting.  "  The  trained 
bands  of  the  dty  of  London,"  writes  an  officer 

S resent,  **  endured  the  chiefest  heat  of  the 
av,  and  had  the  honour  to  win  it."  '*  They 
behaved  themselves  to  wonder,"  says  Claren- 
don ;  *'  standing  as  a  bulwark  and  rampart  to 
defend  the  rest."  The  kin^  lost  many  noble- 
men and  officers,  including  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the 'Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord 
Falkland.  "Essex  marched  on  to  Reading, 
unopposed,  the  next  morning. 

]Caj%  JETutory  ofth$  Lony  Parliammi  ;  Claren> 
doB,  UUt.  of  th$  jS«b«Uion;  Forster,  Brttufe 
£Kat«tm«n,  vol.  vl. 

Vewbnxyf  The  Second  Battlb  of  (Oct. 
27,  1644).  After  the  surrender  of  the  Earl  of 
Eraex  in  Cornwall  (Sept.,  1644),  Charles 
marched  back  towards  Oxfordshire.  He 
found  that  the  Parliament  had  united  a  new 
army  of  about  16,000  men  fiom  the  armies 
of  Waller  and  Manchester,  and  the  remains 
of  that  of  Essex.  The  king,  with  little  more 
than  8,000  men,  took  up  has  position  to  the 
north  of  Newbury  between  Shiaw  and  Speen, 
with  his  front  protected  by  the  river  Lam- 
borne,  with  Donnington  Castle,  and  a  house 
called  Doleman*B  House,  serving  as  outworks. 
Hero  the  king  was  attacked  on  Oct.  27.  On 
the  king's  left,  round  Speen,  the  Royalists  lost 
tiiat  village  and  several  guns,  but  they  held 
their  ground  in  the  fields  between  Donning- 
ton and  Newbury.  On  the  right,  at  Shaw, 
the  earthworks  round  Doleman's  House 
were  successfully  defended,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Nevertheless  the  loss  of  ground  on  the 
left  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  his  position, 
and  he  withdrew  the  same  night  by  Don- 
nington Castle  to  Wallingford.  Cromwell 
declared  that  this  imperfect  victory  might  have 
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been  turned  into  a  dedriye  snooesB  had  the 

Earl  of  Manchester  been  willing.    '*  I  ahowed 

him  evidently/'  eays  CromweU,  "how  this 

succeBB  might  be  obtained,  and  only  desired 

leave  with  my  own  bri^;ade  of  horse  to  charge 

the  king's  army  in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  to 

the    earl's  choice  if  he  thought  proper  to 

remain  neutral  with  the  rest  of  his  forces. 

But  he  positively  refused  his  consent."    So 

far  did  the  inactivity  of  the  Parliamentary 

general  go,  that  the  king  was  allowed  twelve 

days  later  to  return  and  remove  his  artillery 

and  stores  from  Donnington. 

Ludlow,  Mmwin:  Clareudon.  Bi$L  cf  iK» 
RAellion ;  Sir  E.  Walker.  KittorvaX  DUoowfu; 
Simeon  Ash,  A  IVim  Rdation  of  tU  Mott  ChUf 
OecwrretkM*  al  and  &mc9  the  BahU  <if  NnDhury  ; 
Warbortoiiy  Prince  fittp«rt;  i(ano^«ft«r'«  Quorr^ 
foith  Cromwell  (Cainden  800.).       cq^  jj^  p«  1 

Vowoaatley  Thomas  Hollbs,  Btkb  of 
{b.  1693,  d.  1768),  succeeded  to  his  uncle's 
property  in  1711.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  aAd 
was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1716.  In 
that  year  he  displayed  great  seal  in  suppress- 
ing the  Jacobite  rebelHon.  He  was  made 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  followed  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope when  the  schism  took  place  ixx  the  Whig 
ministry,  but  on  their  deaths  in  1720  he 
joined  Townshend  and  Walpole.  In  1724,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  he  became  Secrefairy 
of  State.  For  many  years  he  continued 
to  be  a  follower  of  Vvalpole.  At  length,  in 
1738,  seeing  that  Walpole  was  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  that  the 
king  was  opposed  to  his  peace  policy,  New- 
castle began  to  intrigue  against  hiiii.  The 
king  was  encouraged  in  his  wish  for  war; 
angry  despatches  were  sent  to  the  English 
ambassador  in  Spain.  Walpole's  appointment 
of  Lord  Hervey  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  further 
alienated  him.  In  1742  his  intrigues  were 
successful;  Walpole  resigned.  '^^Imington 
was  made  premier,  and  on  his  death  (1743) 
Newcastle's  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  became 
leader  of  the  ministry.  All  opposition  in 
Parliament  had  ceased,  but  the  Pelhams  were 
jealous  of  Carteret.  They  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  demanding  the  adnussion  of  Pitt 
and  dieeterfield  to  the  cabinet.  The  king  re- 
fused, and  thev  resigned.  Carteret  was  com- 
missioned to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  failed, 
and  the  Pelhams  returned  to  power.  In  1747 
Newcastle  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Chester- 
field. Contrary  to  the  wish  of  Henry  Pelham, 
he  still  promoted  the  war.  Chesterfield, 
finding  his  peace  policy  disregarded,  resigned. 
Shortly  afterwards  Newcastle  (1748)  con- 
cluded the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1761  an  estrangement  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers.  On  the  death  of  Pel- 
ham, Newcastle  took  his  brother's  place 
as  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  leader  in  the  Commons.    Sir  Thomas 


Bobinson,  a  weak  man,  waa  appointad  to  lead 
the  House.  Pitt  and  Fox  ccmtrived  to 
torment  hun,  but  Fox  making  terms  with 
Newcastle,  he  contrived  to  get  through  the 
year.  It  was  evident  that  war  was  at  hand. 
Newcastle  was  quite  incapable.  He  gave  oom- 
tradictory  orders  to  the  English  adminds,  a&d 
on  the  failure  of  Admiral  By  ng  the  popular  oct- 
cry  against  him  was  so  great  that  he  wae  ccan- 
pelled  to  resign  (1756).  He  inmiediately  begsn 
to  intrigue  for  office.  On  the  failure  of  Pittas 
administration,  a  complicated  series  of  nego- 
tiations ensued.  During  eleven  weeks  tb^re 
was  no  Parliament.  For  a  brief  period  Lord 
Waldegrave  attempted  to  form  a  ministry. 
At  length  Pitt  and  Newcastle  came  to  terma, 
and  that  strong  government  ao  glorioiuly 
known  as  Pitt's  ministry  was  formed.  "  Mr. 
Pitt,'*  said  Horace  Walpole,  **  does  everytfain? ; 
the  duke  gives  everything.'*  On  the  death  of 
George  II.,  Newcastle  sent  abject  messages  to 
Bute,  offering  to  serve  not  only  with  him  but 
under  him.  But  patronage  and  the  mam^ 
ment  of  elections  were  taken  out  of  his  hsivdiL 
Jn  1761  he  deserted  Pitt,  and  spoke  agaio^ 
the  Spanish  War.  But  lus  position  was  mi- 
tenabk,  and  in  1762  he  resigned.  In  1763 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  lord-lieutenaacr 
for  censuring  the  terms  of  the  peacae.  In  lT$d 
he  x^ecdved  the  Privy  Seal  in  Rockingfaaia^« 
administration.  In  1768  he  died,  intrigms^ 
to  the  last,  ''His  pecidiarities,'*  aays  Lora 
Stanhope,  "were  so  glaring  and  ridieukni 
that  the  most  careless  glance  could  not  mil- 
take,  nor  the  most  bitt^  enmity  exagg^aste 
them.  E^remely  timorous,  and  moved  ts 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasions,  he  abounded 
in  childish  caresses  and  empt}-  protestatioBL 
Fretful  and  p|eevish  with  his  dependants, 
always  distrusting  his  friends,  and  alwiri 
ready  to  betray  them,  he  lived  in  a  contini&i 
turmoil  of  han^ssing  afEairs,  vexatioas  oppc^ 
sition,  and  burning  jealousies.  What  da»^j 
maintained  him  in  power  waa  his  conrt-cnft. 
hia  indefatigable  perseverance,  his  devotlDf 
every  energy  of  his  mind  to  discover  sad 
attach  himself  to  the  winning  side.'* 

Horace  Walpole  ;_8monett,   HmL   af  S^: 


Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Enn, ;   Kacaafaiy^  _  _ 
Chatham ;  tmokr,  BiML  of  Urn  EighUmih  CMvry ; 
Coze,  Pitham, 

Vewoafltle,  William  Cavpcpish,  Dim 

OF  {6. 1592,  d,  1676),  son  of  Charlee  Osv«ndisk 
and  Eatherine,  Lady  Ogle,  was  created  1%^ 
cessively  Baron  Ogle  (1620),  Sari  of  Newca«tk 
(1628),  Marquis  of  Newcastle  (1643),  asi 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (1664).  He  tooik  up  sn» 
for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War,  and  seisd 
Newcastle,  thus  securing  for  Charles  the  com- 
munication  he  needed  with  the  CoDtifi«nt 
At  the  close  of  1642  he  marched  into  Tcrk- 
shire,  recovered  York,  defeating  after  s  si 
monUis'  campaign  the  army  of  Lord  FuAx 
and  forcing  him  to  take  refoge  in  Hull.  B«t 
the  siege  ot  Hull  was  unsucoessfol  (Sept-  S— 
Oct.  27),  and  in   the   next   campaign  iht 
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advance  of  the  Scots,  and  their  jnnotion 
with  Fairfifix,  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up 
in  York.  Ilie  city  was  relieved  hy  Prince 
Bopert,  who,  against  the  advice  of  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  gave  battle  at  Marston  Moor 
(July  2,  1644).  After  this  defeat  the  marquis 
took  BtUp  at  Scarborough,  and  retired  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  lived  until  the  Restora- 
tion. At  Paris  he  married,  in  1645,  Margaret 
Lucas,  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  author  of  a  life  of  her  husband. 
8he  estinuites  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
duke  in  consequence  of  his  loyalty,  and  his 
senices  to  the  king,  at  £940,000.  As  com- 
pensation for  these  losses  he  was,  in  1664, 
made  Doke  of  Newcastle.  Clarendon  describis 
the  duke  as  '*  a  yery  fine  gentleman,"  "  active 
and  fall  of  courage,"  "  amorous  in  poetry  and 
music,*'  but  '*  the  substantial  part,  and  fatigue 
of  a  &;eneral,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  under- 
stand, nor  could  submit  to." 

Lip  o/  th*  DvJu  of  NncetutU.  hy  Margaret, 
Dnchefls  of  Newcastle ;  Clarendoo,  Hut.  of  tk0 
BthtUiM  ;  Warwick,  Mmncin  ;  MivrkhRin,  Ltf*  cf 
¥airfax, 

Vswfbundlaad  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
discovered  and  colonised  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Norwegians,  and  rediscovered  by  Cabot 
in  U97.  Its  vBluable  fisheries  made  it  the 
leaort  of  traders  of  all  nations,  and  although 
alwajrs  claimed  by  the  English,  since  the 
attempt  to  colonise  it  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1583,  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  rtrecht  in  1713  that  it  was  finally  created 
a  crown  colony.  In  1683  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  headed  an  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, and  two  years  later  Sir  Francis 
Drake  claimed  the  island  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1623  a  colony  was 
established  in  the  south  of  the  island  by 
Lord  Baltimore  and  another  by  Lord  FaUc- 
^d,  in  1635.  Throughout  the  seyenteenth 
century  quarrels  were  continually  taking 
place  between  the  Engliab  and  French  fishing 
companies ;  and  when  the  island  was  finally 
forrendered  to  England  in  1713,  certain  fish- 
ing rights  were  reserved  to  the  French, 
which  enabled  them  to  impair  considerably 
the  English  trade.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries,  however,  continued  to  attract 
niunerous  settlers,  and  in  1724  Ne¥rfoundIand 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a 
diatinct  province,  with  a  governor.  In  1762 
Newfoundland  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Freach,  but  the  towns  taken  by  them  were 
restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Up  to  1832  the  couptry  was 
goromed  by  a  system  of  local  jurisprudence, 
but  in  that  year  a  constitution  was  granted, 
and  its  representative  house  of  assembly  es- 
tabUahed.  Besponsible  government  was  estab- 
uahed  in  1855.  It  has  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown,  an  executive  council  of  seven 
members,  a  legislative  council  of  fifteen,  and 
ft  house   of  assembly  of  thirty  elected  by 


household  suffrage.  It  was  made  a  bishopric 
in  1839.  Newfoundland  is  now  the  only  part 
of  British  North  America  which  is  not  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its 
fisheries,  which  are  still  the  cause  of  occasional 
disputes  between  the  French  and  English 
fishing  companies. 

Cveanr,  Britonniie  Smpir«;    B.  M.  Martin, 
Britufc  UolontM. 

Vewporty  Thb  Trsatt  of  (1648).  In  spite 
of  the  vote  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king  ^Jan.  15,  1648),  the  Pres- 
byterian majority  m  Parliament  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  second  Civil  War  to  open 
fresh  negotiations.  On  July  3  the  resolutions  of 
January  were  rescinded,  and  it  was  agreed 
(July  28)  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  enter 
into  a  general  and  open  treaty  with  Charles,  and 
that  the  place  of  negotiation  should  be  Newport 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Aug.  10).  The  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  five  lords  and  ten  com- 
moners, arrived  in  the  island  on  Sept.  15,  and 
the  negotiations  began  three  days  later.  The 
negotiations  continued  till  Nov.  27,  as  the 
king  argued  every  point,  and  delayed  to  give 
decided  answers  in  the  hopes  of  escaping,  or 
being  freed  by  help  from  France  or  Ireland. 
He  offered  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  but  would 
not  agree  to  the  abolition  of  bishops.  His 
answers  on  the  Church  question,  and  the 
question  of  the  '^delinquents,"  were  both  voted 
unsatisfactory  (Oct.  26—30).  Nevertheless, 
on  Dec.  5  the  House  of  Conmions,  by  129  to 
83  voices,  voted  "  that  the  answers  of  the  king 
to  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  are  a  ground 
for  the  House  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
Mssaon,  Life  of  Jfftlton. 

Vewtown  Baxxy,  in  Wexford  (June 
1,  1798),  was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion.  Colonel  L'Estrange,  with 
400  militia  and  some  guns,  here  defeated  the 
rebels,  400  of  whom  were  killed. 

Vewtown  Butler,  Ths  Battle  of 
(Aug.  2,  1689),  was  a  victory  gained  by  the 
defenders  of  fhiniakillen  over  the  Irish  ad- 
herents of  James  II.  It  had  been  determined 
to  attack  the  city  from  several  quarters  at 
once.  The  EnniskiUeners  applied  to  Colonel 
Kirke  for  assistance,  ana  received  some 
arms,  ammunition,  and  experienced  officers, 
chief  of  whom  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry.  The  royal  troops, 
already  dispirited  by  a  reverse  at  Linaskea, 
were  Uirown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  word  of 
conunand  incorrectly  given.  Berrj',  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  troops,  drove  back  Ma- 
carthy's  dragoons,  under  Anthony  Hamilton. 
Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support  Hamilton, 
and  Wolseley  to  support  Berry.  The  armies 
were  now  face  to  face.  Macarthy  had  above 
5,000  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
Wolseley  under  3,000.      The  Catholics  re- 
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treated  in  good  order  through  the  little  town 
of  Newtown  Butler.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town  they  made  a  stand.  The  battle  was, 
however,  soon  over.  Wolaeley's  infantry 
struggled  through  the  bog  and  cut  down  the 
Irish  cannoneers.  The  Enniskillen  horse  came 
along  the  causeway.  The  Irish  dragoons  were 
again  seized  with  panic,  and  the  infantry,  find- 
ing themselves  deserted,  fled  for  their  lives. 
Nearly  1,500  were  put  to  the  sword,  while 
about  500  more  were  drowned  in  Lough  Eme. 
Maoaulaj,  Hi$t.  of  A19. 

Vilei  The  Battlb  of  the  (or  Battle  of 
Aboukir  Bay),  was  fought  August  1,  1798. 
Nelson,  who  had  followed  and  passed  the 
French  fleet  which  convoyed  Bonaparte^s 
army  to  Egypt,  had  arrived  at  Alexandria 
two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  Not 
finding  them  there  he  set  sail  immediately 
for  Candia,  and  spent  the  next  four  weekis 
searching  the  Mediterranean  for  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  his  fieet 
came  in  sight  of  that  of  the  french,  under 
Admiral  Brueys,  which  was  lying  off  Alex- 
andria. The  French  ships  lay  just  outside 
the  harbour  in  a  curve,  extending  from  the 
shoal  on  the  north-west  on  the  left  to  near 
the  batteries  of  Aboukir  on  the  right.  The 
English  advanced  to  the  attack  sailing  in  two 
lines,  one  of  which  passed  between  the  French 
and  the  shore,  while  the  other,  led  by  Nelson 
in  the  Vanguard^  anchored  outside  the  French 
line,  the  nine  first  vessels  of  which  were  thus 
taken  between  two  fires.  The  action  began 
about  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  and 
before  nine  five  of  the  French  ships  had 
struck,  or  were  rendered  helpless.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gigantic  Orient  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  The  battle  continued  tiU  midnight, 
by  which  time  nearly  all  the  French  ships 
were  too  shattered  to  reply.  At  daybreak  it 
was  seen  that  the  whole  French  line,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ships  which  cut  their 
cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  had  either  sunk 
or  struck  their  colours.  The  victory  was 
in  great  part  due  to  .Nelson's  admirable 
manoeuvre  of  enveloping  a  portion  of  the 
French  fleet  between  the  two  divisions  of  his 
own.  The  effects  of  the  battle  were  very 
important.  Bonaparte*  s  army  was  entirely 
isolated,  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  ensured.  The  French 
had  m  all  nineteen  ships,  with  1,196  guns  and 
11,230  men.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of 
fourteen  ships, with  1,C^12  guns,  and  8,068  men. 
The  British  loss  was  895  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  Nelson,  who  sustained 
a  severe  wound  in  the  head.  Two  of  the 
French  ships  of  the  line  were  desti-oyed  and 
nine  were  captured.  Their  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  9,830. 
Admiral  Brueys  was  among  those  who 
perished  in  the  action. 

y«I«<m  Despatches,  ii.  49  ««q. ;  James,  ISIa'wU 
History;  Soutliey.  Lift  <tf  Helton;  Alison,  Bid, 
itfBwopt,  !▼.  667.  tf^..' 


ITisi  Privs  was  a  name  given  to  a  writ 
flrst  issued  in  1285,  by  which  the  janes  em- 

rielled  in  any  ordinary  civil  cause  were  to 
presented  by  the  sheriff  at  Westminster 
on  a  certain  day,  unless  before  that  day  (hmi 
priut)  the  justices  of  assize  came  into  tb« 
county,  in  which  case  the  trial  was  to  be 
before  the  justices,  and  not  at  Westnunster. 

Vivelle,    The    Passaob  of  the  (Not. 

10, 1813),  was  one  of  the  great  8ucoe««»  <d 

the    closing   period  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  river  was  strongly  defended  by  Soult, 

but  Wellington  found  a  weak  point  in  his 

defences,  and  introduced  through  it  the  lig&t 

division  into  the  heart  of  the  French  podition. 

This  mistake  of  Soult's  restilted  in  his  com> 

pleto  defeat,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggls. 

Soon    after,    Soult   withdrew    to    Bayoone. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  was  heavy,  but  smsU 

compared  with  that  of  the  French,  wba  in 

addition  to  4,300  men,  abandoned   fiftr-oae 

guns  and  all  the  field  mags  sines  at  Sl' Jean 

de  Luz  and  Espelette. 

Napier.  Pntiiuiilar  War;  CUntooL,  Pnuatakr 
War;  Wdliiniton Umpatehm, 

ITiiam,  Thb.    On  the  break-up  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  the  Nizam-ul-Moolk,  Viccsvy  ol 
the  Deccan  and  feudal  lord  of  the  Cainatk. 
became  almost  independent  of  the  cotut  of 
Delhi      He  was  the  ruler  of  a  vast  territory 
between  the  Kistna  and  the  Nerbudda,  with 
35,000,000  inhabitants.    On  his  death  (1749; 
a   struggle   for   the   throne   arose   between 
Nazir  Jung,  his  son,  and  Mozu&r  Jnn^. 
his  grandson,  the  former   being  snpjportcd 
by  tibe  English,  the  latter  by  Uie  French, 
l^e  deaths  of  Nazir  and  Mosnffer,  the.  cang 
by   treachery,  the   other  in   battle    (17S0\ 
made  way  for  Salabut  Jung  and  Nizam  All 
brothers  of  Nazir  Jung.     The  former  suc- 
ceeded to  Mozuffer,  the  Utter,  out  of  hatred 
towards  Bussy,  became  the  English  candidate 
against    his  brother.     Nizam  AK  {d,  180T 
eventually  captured  and  murdered  Salahat. 
and  obtained  the  chief  power  in  the  Deccu. 
In  1766—66  the  English  obtained  from  him 
the  Northern  C^ircan,  which  had  been  gnntrd 
to  the  Company  by  the  Emperor.   In  1 78^-4^  7 
he  became  engaged  in  war  with  Tippoo  is 
alliance  with  the  Mahrattaa,  in  which  h«  ra 
not  very  successful.     The  feebleness  of  th« 
Nizam,  and  his  hatred  and  foar  of  Tippoi% 
made  him  very  eager  to  join  the  Triple  AlfauKV 
of  1 790,  but  his  fear  of  the  Mahrattas.  wio 
had  claims  of  ek^titt  on  him«  induced  hia 
to  try  and  get  a  guarantee  against  tl&e  latter. 
This,  however,  was  refused.      His  marries 
during  the  war  were  not  of  much  ralnc,  but 
in  spite  of  this  he  gained  a  large  accession  td 
territory  by  the  Treaty  of  Serinpapatam.    In 
1794,  seeing  a  Mahratta  war  was  incvitabUv 
he  endeavoured  to  get  English  hdp,  whkh 
was  refused  by  Sir  John  Shore.    I>e«ert4^  bv 
the  English,  he  was  beaten  in  the  KordUk 
campaign.    He  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
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French  officer,  Bavmond,  who  orgazused  a 
(iucipUned  corps,  which  was  at  first  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  Mahrattas,  but 
eventually  absorbed  the  whole  power  of  the 
coontry,  so  that  the  Nizam  himself  became 
alarm^  and  accepted  with  alacrity  Lord 
Wellesley*s  proposal  to  disband  them,  and 
renew  the  English  alliance.  The  treaty  of 
1798  stipulated  that  the  corps  of  British 
troops  in  the  Nizam's  pay  ^ould  be  aug- 
mented to  6,000  with  a  proper  complement  of 
artillery,  on  condition  that  a  provision  of 
twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  should  be 
madu  for  their  support.  In  1800,  fearing 
the  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam 
proposed  that  the  subsidiary  force  should 
be  augmented,  and  tiuit  territory  should 
be  substituted  for  the  subsidy  in  money; 
a  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  by  which 
the  districts  the  Nizam  had  obtained  from 
ilysore  (1793^99)  should  be  ceded  as  a  com- 
mutation for  subsidy,  and  that  the  English 
in  return  should  guarantee  tiie  defence  of  his 
kingdom  against  all  enemies.  Thns  Nizam 
All's  lonf  reign  ended  in  making  the 
Hvderabad  State  completely  dependent  on 
the  Kngh'sh  In  consequence,  the  Hyderabad 
State  has  surviired  the  wreck  of  the  other 
native  principalities,  and  exists  still  as  a 
dependent  protected  State. 

Vo  Addresses,  Vote  of.  In  December, 
1647,  after  the  king's  flight  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  Parliament  summed  up  their 
demands  in  four  bills.  The  king  on  Dec,  28 
declined  to  assent  to  these  bills,  having  on 
the  26th  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
S'.'ota.  On  the  king's  refusal  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  141  to 
92,  that  no  further  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king  by  that  House;  that  no 
addresses  or  applications  to  him  by  any 
penon  whatsoever  should  be  made  without 
l^ve  of  the  Houses  under  the  penalties  of 
^h  treason ;  that  no  messages  from  the  king 
Rhoold  be  received,  and  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  brin^  or  carry  such  messages  (Jan. 
3. 1648).  The  Lords  Agreed  to  these  resolu- 
tions with  only  two  dissentients  (Warwick  and 
Manchester)  out  of  sixteen  present  (Jan.  16). 

VoinixieeSy  Thb  Assembly  of,  is  the 
name  given  by  some  historians  to  the  Parlia- 
ment  which  met  in  1653,  and  is  generally 
known  as  "  Barebones*  Parliament." 

Von-CompounderSy  Thb,  who  gained 
their  name  about  1692,  were  a  section  of  the 
Jacobite  party  who  were  willing  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  James  II.  without  imposing 
any  conditions  on  him  whatever.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  with  some 
Protestant  Non- jurors,  such  as  Kettlewell 
and  Hickes.  They  were  all-powerful  in 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  during  the 
years  that  followed  the  Revolution,  and 
thttr  leader,  Melfort,  ruled  the  councils  of 
James.    We  find  them  much  disgusted  by 


the  Second  Declaration  which  James  issued 
in  1693  by  the  advice  of  Middleton,  the  leader 
of  the  Compounders.  On  the  dismissal  of 
his  rival,  Melfort  aud  his  party  guided  the 
Jacobite  councils  abroad.  As  the  parties 
ceased  after  some  years  to  come  into  collision, 
the  title  was  gradually  dropped. 

Voaooiifoniiisis  is  a  name  generally 
given  to  all  Protestants  who  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  imposed 
by  law  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  who 
have  organised  religious  associations  of  their 
own  on  a  different  basis.  The  medisBval 
Church  system,  more  intolerant  of  schism 
than  even  of  heresy,  was  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  Nonconformity.  The  Re- 
formation necessarily  gave  scope  for  freedom 
of  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  At 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  Church  was  definitely 
settled.  The  foUowers  of  the  Continental 
Reformers  found  muchin  the  Reformed  Church 
to  which  they  took  very  strong  exception. 
[PuMTAwe.]  But  the  early  Puritans  were 
discontented  Conformists,  and  not  Noncon- 
formists. The  laxness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
administration  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  allowed  many  who 
objected  decidedly  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to 
retain  their  cures  without  really  carrjring  out 
the  Act.  Even  Cartwright,  who  attempted 
to  superimpose  a  presbyterial  organisation 
on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  was 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  discipline  which  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Parker*s  Ad- 
vertisements in  1566  was  followed  by  the 
first  definite  secession.  Thirty-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  beneficed  clergy  in 
London  were  driven  from  their  cures  for 
refusing  to  wear  the  surplice.  Two  deans  and 
many  country  clergy  were  similarly  deprived. 
Despite  the  exhortations  of  Knox,  Beza,  and 
BulHnger,  a  large  number  of  these  *'  assembled 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses 
and  elsewhere,  to  worship  Goa  in  a  manner 
which  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
their  consciences."  Others  took  refuge  in 
Holland.  Those  who  remained  in  England 
formed  separate  congregations  of  the  Inde- 
pendent type.  From  their  leader,  Robert 
Brown,  they  received  the  name  of  Brownists. 
From  another  leeuler  they  were  called  the 
Barrowists.  [Independents.]  They  re- 
mained tJie  only  important  Nonconforming 
body  for  nearly  a  century.  Practically  the 
only  other  Nonconformists  were  the  Ana- 
baptists. Stray  foreign  members  of  this  re- 
volutionary sect  had  atoned  for  their  opinions 
at  the  stake  between  the  reigns  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  James  I.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
Family  of  Love,  a  mystical  branch  of  the 
same  communion,  were  at  all  numerous. 
The  constant  emigration,  especially  of  the 
Independents,  to  New  England,  kept  down 
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their  numbers;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
despite  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  but  few  of  the  Puritans 
seceded.  Down  to  the  Civil  War,  they  con- 
tinued, as  a  whole,  members  of  the  Church ; 
and,  though  the  high  monarchist  doctrines  of 
the  CaroUne  bishops  and  the  need  of  the 
Scottish  alliance  forced  the  bulk  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  to  accept  Presbjrtery, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  the  flux  of  opinion  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  makes  it  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  Conformist  and 
Nonconformist.  Presbjyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  along  with  the  old  clergy  who 
accepted  the  '*  Engagements,"  coijJd  he  Con- 
formists under  the  Established  Church  of 
Cromwell;  while  Quakers,  Fifth  Monardiists, 
and  rigid  Anglicans  were  united  in  a  Non- 
conformity that  was  hardly  tolerated.  The 
Bestoration  destroyed  a  system  which  the 
historian  of  Puritanism  admits  ''to  have 
never  been  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body  of 
Christians.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (May  17, 
1662)  imposed  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy 
the  duty  of  reading  publicly  the  amended 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  declaring 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  it ;  to  receive  episcopal  ordina- 
tion if  they  had  it  not  already ;  and  to 
abjure  the  Covenant.  Nearly  two  thousand 
ministers  gave  up  their  cures  rather  than 
submit  to  such  conditions.  With  their 
secession  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
England  really  begins.  Despite  the  series  of 
stringent  statutes  by  which  Clarendon  and 
the  High  Church  Parliament  made  Non- 
conformity penal,  the  chief  Dissenting 
Churches  now  received  their  organisation. 
The  older  •  bodies,  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  simply  returned  with  augmented 
membership  to  their  former  condition.  A 
powerful  Presb3'terian  Church  was  added  to 
the  Nonconforming  bodies,  which  included 
not  only  the  zealots  of  the  Covenant,  but 
liberal  Ixrw  Churchmen  like  Baxter,  whom 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  have  easily  re- 
tained. The  swarm  of  minor  sects  which  the 
religious  anarchy  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
created  still  continued.  The  Quakers  were 
the  most  important  of  these  who  did  not 
ultimately  become  extinct.  A  few  Sodnian 
congregations  had  already  been  established, 
despite  the  ban  of  all  parties  alike. 

In  1662  the  Corporation  Act  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  some  of  their  most  valued  rights 
as  citizens.  In  1664  the  First  Conventicle 
Act  made  the  meeting  of  five  Nonconformists 
for  religious  worship  an  offence  punishable, 
for  the  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  third  by  slavery  in  the  American 
plantations.  In  1666  the  Five  Mile  Act  strove 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Nonconforming 
ministers  to  earn  a  living,  and  hard  for  them 
to  BBCA-pe  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act  imposed  a  sacramental  qualification  on  all 


officials,  which  most  Nonconfonniats  could 
not  oonsdentioufily  take.  Still,  even  in 
this  black  period,  when  the  gaols  were  foil 
of  men  like  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  traces  of 
more  liberal  feeling,  such  as  Bi^op  Wilkins'i 
abortive  attempts  at  comprehensioa,  wer&  net 
wanting.  The  politic  attempt  of  the  crovn 
to  unite  the  Nonconformists  with  the  Cathohcd 
against  the  Church — which  marked  the  Taricas 
Declarations  of  Indulgence— -signaUy  failed. 
Nearly  successful  with  the  Ezdiiaion  Bill, 
the  Nonconformists — this  time  in  allianee 
with  the  whole  Church  party — signallj 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Their 
period  of  direct  persecution  was  now  over. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  indeed,  which  wis 
to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  ejected 
of  1 662,  was  a  failure.  But  the  Tolemtioo  Act 
gave  ''ease  to  scrupulous  consciences*'  by 
allowing  those  who  took  new  oaths  ol  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  a  declarstHin 
against  popery,  to  worship  freely  after  their 
own  manner,  and  exempted  thiem.  from  the 
penalties  for  absenting  themselves  &oin  church, 
and  holding  illegal  conventicleB,  and  even  per- 
mitted Quakers  to  affirm  instead  of  aweanag. 
But  meetings  were  to  be  held  with  open 
doors,  ministers  were  to  approve  the  thirty- 
six  out  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  which  ecu- 
cemed  doctrine,  and  Papists  and  Socanians 
were  excluded  from  the  Act.  lliis  imperfect 
measure  of  toleration,  in  conjuncticm  with  the 
practice  of  occasional  conformity,  which  opennl 
np  municipal  and  other  offices,  liiu|e  at  the  tirav 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  attempts 
of  the  High  Churchmen  under  Anne  to  're- 
voke its  benefits  were  not  suooeasfuL  The 
Schism  Act^  and  the  Act  against  Ocoasiooa^ 
Conformity,  were  with  difficulty  pn  wne  d.  Bator. 
the  accession  of  George  I.  began  the  long  reigo 
of  Latitudinarian  Low  Churchmanship  tl^ 
saw  in  the  Nonconformist  a  strong  au]^xirt  li 
the  Whig  party.  Though  Walpole  refused 
to  stir  up  High  Church  hostility  by  repealiiu: 
the  Acts  of  Charles  II.,  it  became  the  custon 
from  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  pass  an 
annual  Act  of  Indemnity  to  those  who  lud 
broken  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  whidL 
made  them  partially  inoperatiTe.  In.  17 IS 
the  repeal  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  and 
Schism  Acts,  and  failure  to  repeal  parts  of  tkt; 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  marlm  the  sfird 
of  the  compromise.  Inl727  thePreebytniaas. 
Independents,  and  Baptists  were  loosely  or^ 
ganised  into  a  body  known  as  the  Three 
Denominations,  which  enjoyed  some  Iqgil 
recognition  and  exceptional  privileges.  Bat 
the  general  decay  of  religious  fervonr  vbidb 
marked  the  eighteenth  century  fully  aHe^ 
the  Nonconformists.  The  Prert»yt«ritis 
gradually  drifted  into  TJnitarianiam  in  doe- 
trine,  and  almost  into  Congre^tiooalxBs 
in  orffanisation.  Nearly  all  miosiooaiy  ta- 
vour  had  abated  when  the  Wesleyan  mon^ 
ment  arose  during  the  reign  of  (Seotf^ti  TIL 
The  ecoledastioal  connections  and  Anunias 
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theology  of  We«ley  retarded  his  influence  upon 

the  Nonconformist  bodies  for  a  long  time ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  Uiat  the 

'*  people  called  Methodists  "  could  be  regarded 
sa  distinct  from  the  Church  from  which  they 
ipnmg.  The  influence  of  Whitefield  was 
perhaps  more  direct.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
given  new  ufe  to  the  Nonconformist  churches. 
The  increased  interest  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  spread  of  the  habit  of  churchgoing 
largely  increased  the  numbers  of  all  the 
great  religious  bodies;  a  process  which  has 
been  continued  during  the  present  century. 
Another  remarkable  Mature  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  vast 
growth  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  not  only 
through  the  Methodist  movement,  which  de- 
veloped independently  the  similEu:  movement  in 
Kngland,  but  also  through  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  older  Nonconformist  communions 
in  that  countij.  The  growth  of  a  strong  body  of 
Presbyterian  Nonconformists  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  schisms 
on  the  question  of  church  patronage  must 
ai»  be  mentioned.  In  Irelvid  alone,  where 
the  two  Protestant  denominations — the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians — correspond 
roughly  to  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers, 
was  there  a  comparatively  slight  development 
of  Xonconf ormit^. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerical  increase  of 
Nonconformity,  a  series  of  remedial  laws 
gradoally  removed  the  disabilities  and  in- 
«<}ualitieB  which  still  attended  Dissent,  even 
after  the  days  of  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1779  the  subscription  imposed  by  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  on  the  Dissenting  clergy  was 
abolished.  In  1792  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians were  relieved  from  the  severe  restraints 
in  which  their  disloyalty  had  involved  them. 
But  Fox's  attempt  to  relieve  the  Unitarians 
in  the  same  year  failed.  At  last,  in  1828, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed. 
The  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1836  allowed 
the  solemnisation  of  Nonconformist  marriages 
in  their  own  chapels.  In  1868,  after  a  long 
agitation,  compulsory  Church  rates  were 
abolished.  In  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
diaeatablished.  In  1870  the  University  Tests 
Acts  opened  to  the  whole  nation  tiie  old 
universitiee.  In  1880  the  Burials  Act  allowed 
Nonoonformist  burials  in  the  parish  church- 
y^s.  It  was  only  after  so  long  a  series  of 
^ruggles  that  the  religions  equality  of  the 
Xonoonf ormists  was  finiuly  established.  [Pubx- 
T^s;  DissxNTBBs;  Mbthodistb,  &c.] 

"Seal,  Hiaeory  cf  (h»  PvrUoM ;  Calamr,  Von 
9>mfwmi$ur  Uemonalt  Bogne,  History  <^  Diu^nr 
vn ;  Dr.  Stooehton.  Rdigian  in  England ;  Bees. 
aidory  o/  Wilth  Nonec-ffmnity :  Abbey  and 
Overton,  The  Bti^gMtk  Chwreh  in  tha  Eighttmth 
Cmlury-  ^emma,  lAfs  ^  Wtaltv;  HAllaxn, 
^st,  fitet. ;  Kaj,  Ctmtt.  Mitt, ;  Lecky.  Biat.  of 
Eno.  «i  fk»  Bightmith  Century,  For  the  early 
Nonooofonniats  see  also  the  wtiole  Puritans. 

[T  F.  T.] 


ITon-Jnrors,  The,  comprised  a  consider- 
able minority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at  the  Kevo- 
lution.  They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  the  Primate  Sancroft, 
and  four  others  of  the  *'  Seven  Bishops,''  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough, 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner,  of  Ely,  and 
several  eminent  divines,  of  whom  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Charles  Leslie  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated.  They  based  their  objections  on 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  maintaining 
that  by  the  "  powers  that  be  "  St.  Paul  meant 
the  powers  that  **  ought  to  be ; "  but  their 
writings  were  more  numerous  than  solid,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  no  unfounded  con- 
tempt for  their  reasoning  powers.  Very  few 
of  the  laity  followed  them,  as  the  Protestant 
Jacobites  were  not  required  to  take  tiie  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  qualification  for  attending  di- 
vine service,  and,  being  in  the  position  of  shep- 
herds without  sheep,  the  non-juring  clergy-  sank 
into  idle  habits,  or  took  to  secular  professions. 
In  1690  the  issue  of  a  form  of  prayer  and 
humiliation  by  the  Jacobite  press,  at  a  time 
when  a  French  invasion  was  daily  expected, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
non-juring  bishops,  but  they  issued  a  reply 
solemnly  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lication. In  the  following  year,  after  Bishop 
Burnet  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  on  dangerously  liberal  terms, 
the  sees  of  these  bishops  were  filled  up,  San- 
croft being  superseded  by  Tillotson.  The 
ex-Primate,  who  bore  his  deprivation  with 
far  less  dignity  than  Bishop  Ken,  thereupon 
drew  up  a  list  of  divines  which  he  sent  to 
James  with  a  request  that  two  might  be 
nominated  to  keep  up  the  succession.  James 
chose  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe.  ITiis  hierarchy 
at  first  caused  some  alarm  to  the  government, 
especially  when  the  Non- jurors  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  various  Jacobite  con- 
spiracies, and  they  suffered  considerably  hoih 
fliter  1716  and  1746.  Soon,  however,  schisms 
broke  out  within  the  little  body,  some  having 
leanings  towards  the  Greek  Church,  some 
towards  Rome,  others  beingrigidly  orthodox  in 
their  Anglicanism.  By  1720  the  communion 
had  broken  into  two  main  sections,  of  which 
that  headed  by  Spinkes  dissented  only  on  the 
question  of  the  oaths  and  prayers  for  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  while  Collier  introduced  a  new 
communion  office  of  Roman  Catholic  tendencies. 
There  were  also  minor  divisions.  Neverthe- 
less the  Non-iurors,  who  counted  among  their 
numbers  William  Law,  the  author  of  The 
Serioue  Call,  and  Carte  the  historian,  were 
not  finally  extinguished  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gordon,  the  last 
bishop  of  the  regular  body,  dying  in  1779, 
and  Borthe,  the  last  of  the  Separatists,  in  1805, 
There  were  also  Presbyterian  Non-jurors  in 
Scotland.  These  declined  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary,  first  because  they  wen 
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not  of  their  covenant,  secondly,  because  they 

had  spared  King  James.    Galling  themselyes 

the  Reformed  rresbytery,  they  continued  to 

thunder  against  William  and  his  BuocessorB ; 

and,  though  they  split  up  into  factions,  there 

was  still  in  1780  a  considerable  number  who 

resolutely  declined  to  own  the  government  by 

paying  taxes  or  accepting  municiiNil  ofSces. 

At  length  they  became  so  few  as  to  be  unable 

to  keep  up  meeting-houses,  and  were  called 

Non-hearers.    [Jacobitbs;  Sancroft.] 

Lathbozj,  Hut.  ofihs  Non-Jurun;  Macanhiy. 
iiL,  ch.  xiT.  and  zvi.)  and  iv.,  oh.  zvii. ;  and 
Leckj.  i,  ch,  I.  p^^  0.  8.] 

Horfolk,  Pbsraob  OF.  [How a&d,  Family 

OF.] 

Vorfolky  Thomas  Mowbray,  Dukb  of 
(d,  1400),  was  the  son  of  John  Mowbray  and 
JSlisabetii,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
'lliomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  1383,  and 
Earl  Marshal  in  1386.  He  was  one  of  the 
Lords  Appellant  of  1387,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  king  and  helped  to  execute  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  He  was  Governor 
of  Calais,  and  to  his  charge  Gloucester  was 
entrusted  in  1397,  where  he  died,  probably 
murdered  by  Mowbray,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  next 
year  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  treason.  It 
was  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  fought 
out  at  Coventry,  but  before  the  duel  com- 
menced, the  kmg  stopped  the  proceedings 
and  banished  boUi  the  combatants,  Norfolk 
for  life,  and  Hereford  for  six  years.  Norfolk 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
died  at  Venice. 

Voxfolk,  John  Howard,  1st  Dt;kb  of  {d, 
1485),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Howard  oy 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  part  in 
Talbot's  expedition  to  Grascony,  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Castillon.  He  was  much 
favoured  by  Edwurd  lY.,  who  made  him 
treasurer  ot  the  household,  and  in  1478  cap- 
tain-general at  sea.  He  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1482,  and  on  Richard  III.'s  accession 
to  the  throne  was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal.  He  steadily  adhered  to 
Richard,  and  was  killed  whilst  fighting  for 
him  at  Bosworth.  Norfolk  was  warned  of 
treachery  the  night  before  the  battle  by  a 
paper  which  he  found  pinned  to  his  tent  with 
the  following  rhyme  upon  it : — 

*'  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 
For  pickon  thy  maater  is  bought  and  sold.'* 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  2xd  Dukb 
OF  {d.  1524),  was  the  son  of  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth 
Field  while  fighting  on  the  side  of  Richard 
III.  like  his  father,  he  fought  under 
Richard's  banner  at  Bosworth,  and,  being 


taken  prisoner,  was  lodged  for  a  period  in  U» 
Tower,  his  newly-acquired  title  of  Eari  of 
Suxrey  being  declared  forfeited.  He  traii- 
ferred  his  allegiance  to  Henry  YH.;  and  he 
was  entrusted  as  the  king's  lieutenant  irith  tk 
important  duty  of  tranquilUsing  the  noithgn 
districts  of  ^gland.  In  1497  Soirej  v3* 
directed  to  provide  against  the  ezpe^ 
Scottish  inroads.  His  rapid  march  U 
Norham,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  compelled  Jama  IV. 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  ovu 
kingdom.  Under  Henry  VHI.,  Snmr 
became  a  trusted  member  of  Uie  rorsl 
ministry ;  he  also  still  further  distingniM 
himself  in  the  field  by  his  decisive  victorr 
over  James  lY.  at  Flodden  (q.v.)  in  161S; 
and  by  the  complete  check  he  succeeded  ia 
giving  in  1523  to  the  Scotch  invasion  under 
Albany,  the  consequence  of  which  la£t  9k> 
cess  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  betv^a 
the  two  countries.  In  1522  he  was  pksi 
in  command  of  the  English  expedition  (i^ 
spatched  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  yt- 
ing  against  that  kingdom  in  o(mJQncti(a 
with  &e  Imperialist  forces.  Grcnmstuipes 
were,  however,  not  favourable  to  any  decifl« 
engagement,  and  Surrey's  hostile  proceedinrs 
were  limited  to  a  general  ravaging  of  tk 
coast  of  Britanny.  Surrey  had  his  dokedca 
and  the  earl-marshalahip  restored  to  hia  if>- 
1514,  and  was  made  Ixvd  Treasurer  and 
Knight  of  the  Gkrter. 

ITorfblk,  Thomas  Howaud,  3ed  Tkit 
OF   {b,   1473,  d,   1654),  was  a  distingaifbfi 
soldier  and  statesman  under  Henzy  VUL 
and   his   two   inmiediate    sncoesson.    Htf 
first  public  appearance  in  the  field  was  it 
Flodden,  where  he  fought  under  his  &th^ 
Subsequently,  on  becoming  Duke  d  ^^ 
folk   in    1524,   he   took    a   promineot  pu** 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  king*8  Ocnmcil  u 
the  political  opponent  of  W<3aeT,  9!odJ^ 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  English  nobChy 
His  tact  and  firmness  enabled  him  to  pot 
down  the  Suffolk  riots  in  1525.   On  Wol^r; 
faU  in  1530,  Norfolk  became  Heniy's  efai>^ 
minister.     As  the  recognised  head  of  ^ 
conservative  party  in  Church  mattere,  an^*^ 
chief  representative  of  the  older  nobilitv,  ^ 
was  deputed  hj  Henry  to  negotiate  with  tbr 
rebel  leaders  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Giv* 
He  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  i^^^ 
known  as  the  Six  Articles.    In  Okiober,  IM* 
he  was  in  oonmiand  of  the  Eaghah  army  x 
Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hoftilis^ 
between  the  two  countries  which  ended  in  w. 
Scottish  disaster  of  Solway  Moss.    Inl^ 
her,  1546,  however,  the  influence  of  the  fc^  * 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Hertford,  who  had  tab* 
Cromwell's  place  as  leader  of  the  refocwtf 
party,  was  strong  enough  to  brin^  ^ 
N"orfolk*8  arrest  on  a  chaige  of  treawn.  ^ 
suspicion  of  pretensions  to  the  throne  vb'* 
fatal  one  fop  Henry  to  conceive  of  any  of  a^ 
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nobles,  and  Norfolk  woald  have  shared  the 
fate  of  his  gifted  son,  the  yoiing  'Eaxl  of 
Suirey,  who  was  eicecated  on  the  same 
gnnrndless  charge  of  treason  (Jan.  21,  lo47), 
had  not  the  ki^*8  own  death  preceded  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.  All  through 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  however,  he  was 
kept  a  dose  prisoner,  and  was  only  restored 
to  liberty  on  the  accession  of  Muy  to  the 
throne.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  tiie  Duke 
of  Northmnherland,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under  Sir 
HioniaB  Wyatt 

VorfoDCy  Thomas,  4th  Dxtkb  op  {b,  1636, 
^-  lo72),  the  son  of  the  third  duke,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nohles  in  England 
during  tiie  reign  of  Elizaheth,  and  a  Catholic 
in  politics,  though  in  creed  he  professed  him- 
leli  an  Anglican.  Whilst  in  oommand  of  the 
Army  of  the  North,  durinff  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign of  1660,  he  incurrea  the  suspicion  of 
the  qneen,  who  feared  his  popularity.  In 
1568  Norfolk  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Gommiasion  of  inquiry  at  York  to  examine 
the  charges  hrought  against  Mary  of  Scot- 
land.* It  was  at  this  tmie  that  the  idea  first 
arose  amongst  the  Gatholic  nobles  of  a 
ottrriage  between  the  duke  and  the  Queen  of 
^^ts.  This  marriage,  urged  on  by  Murray 
and  Maitland,  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  Norfolk  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  marry  one  who 
had  be^  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  He  sub- 
Kquently,  however,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
fic-heme,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others  of 
the  queen*8  Council,  such  as  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  Throgmorton,  he  joined  the  plan  of 
nianying  Mary  on  condition  that  she  out- 
vardly  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Elisabeth,  however,  remained 
averse  to  the  match.  A  plot  formed  against 
(^  was  discovered,  and  Norfolk,  who  had 
heen  intriguing  with  Spain  for  an  attack  on 
the  commerciu  interests  of  England,  re- 
Qonnoed  Protestantism,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the 
north.  In  October,  1669,  however,  Norfolk 
^u  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  the  following  year  by 
^^ing  a  written  promise  not  to  pursue  the 
Kheme  of  the  marriage.  The  duke,  however, 
quickly  found  himself  involved  in  a  fresh 
pBtholic  conspiracy,  known  as  the  Ridolfi  Plot 
(<!•▼■).  In  Sept.,  1671,  some  letters  which  fell 
jnto  Cecilys  hands  caused  Norfolk  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  being  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  January.  The  charge  against  him 
^^  that  of  compassing  the  queens  death — 
(I)  by  seeking  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
C^}  by  solicitmg  foreign  powers  to  invade  the 
^^"^  <  (3)  hy  sending  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
Sngliflh  who  were  rebels,  and  of  the  Scotoh 
^ho  were  enemies  to  the  queen.  The  duke 
oenied  all  the  charges,  but  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and,  after  some  deUiy  caused 


by  t^e  unwillingness  of  Elizabeth  to  sign  the 

warrant,  was  executed  June  2,  1672. 

BurUiah  Paptn;   Liogard,   Hid.  cf  Eng.  ; 
Stowe,  Annala ;  Fronde,  Hift.  qfSng, 

Vorluuilf  The  Confbrbnce  of  (Jime, 
1291),  took  place  at  Norham,  on  the  Tweed, 
between  Edward  I.  and  the  English  barons 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Sa)tland,  together  with  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  the 
other.  Edward  offered  to  settle  the  dispute 
for  tiie  Scottish  crown,  only  asking  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch. 
The  conference  was  dissolved  for  three  weeks 
in  order  that  the  Sooteh  representatives  might 
consult  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  reassembled  at  the  same  place. 
Edward's  title  to  the  superiority  over  Scot- 
land was  not  disputed;  the  competitors 
all  acknowledged  his  authority,  and,  after 
some  inquiry  into  their  varioiis  claims,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  the 
question  not  being  settled  until  Nov.,  1292. 

VormaA  Conquest,  Tub.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the 
passage  of  history  that  goes  by  this  name  as 
the  conquest  of  the  English  crown  by  a 
Norman  duke,  whom  a  curious  train  of  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  had  tempted  into  the 
position  of  a  candidate  for  the  regal  dignity, 
but  who  had  to  assert  the  right  to  offer  him- 
self, not,  strictly  speaking,  against  the  men  of 
England,  but  against  a  rival  candidate  that 
had  stolen  a  nuirch  upon  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  that  involved  several  conso- 
quences  galling  to  the  national  temper,  as 
well  as  ruinous  to  some  and  injurious  to 
many  of  the  inhabitanto ;  but  it  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— ^the  land  and  people  were  not  conquered 
by  a  single  alien  race,  and  made  subject 
to  another  land  and  people,  as  was  Ire* 
land  in  earlier  and  Inoia  in  later  times. 
A  splendid  foreign  adventurer  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pass  that  ite  chief 
men  had  no  choice  but  to  elect  him  king. 
This  event  does  not  essentially  differ  in  ite  one 
radical  characteristic  from  that  of  the  ascent 
of  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne — in  degree, 
in  circumstances,  in  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
sequences it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  later 
conquest  of  the  crown,  but  it  is  not  without 
strong  features  of  resemblance.  The  conditions 
of  which  this  conquest  was  the  outcome  were 
the  usual  historical  mixture  of  seeming  acci- 
dent and  personal  character;  these  began  to 
combine  towards  the  event  that  was  to  be 
their  product  about  1052.  In  that  year  the 
royal  stock  of  Cerdio  and  of  Egbert — from 
which  the  unforced  choice  of  the  nation  had 
hitherto  never  swerved — ^appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching extinction ;  it  was  as  good  as 
certain  &at  the  reigning  king,  the  saintly 
Edward^  would  die  childless,  wMlst  the  only 
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not  of  their  covenant,  secondly,  because  they 
had  spared  King  James.  Galling  themselves 
the  Reformed  Presbytery,  they  continued  to 
thunder  against  William  and  his  successors ; 
and,  though  they  split  up  into  factions,  there 
waa  BtiU  in  1780  a  considerable  number  who 
resolutely  declined  to  own  the  government  by 
paying  taxes  or  accepting  munidiNil  offices. 
At  length  they  became  so  few  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  up  meeting-houses,  and  were  called 
Non-hearers.    [Jacobites;  Sanc&oft.] 

Lathbozj,  Hut,  pfth$  Nan-Jwnm;  Macanlay. 
iiL,  ch.  xiT.  and  xwL ;  and  if,,  oh.  zvii. ;  and 
Lecky.  i.,  eh.  L  [l.  q.  8.] 

Horfolk,  Pbbkaob  OF.  [Howard,  Family 

of.] 

Vozfolky  Thomas  Mowbray,  Dukb  of 
(d,  1400),  was  the  son  of  John  Mowbray  and 
Elizabeth,  gnmddaughter  and  heiress  of 
Ulioinas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  1383,  and 
Earl  Marshal  in  1386.  He  was  one  of  the 
Lords  Appellant  of  1 387,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  king  and  helped  to  execute  his  father-in* 
law,  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  He  was  Grovemor 
of  Oalais,  and  to  his  charge  Gloucester  was 
entrusted  in  1397,  where  he  died,  probably 
murdered  by  Mowbray,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  next 
year  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Heref  ori, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  treason.  It 
was  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  fought 
out  at  Coventry,  but  before  the  duel  com- 
menced, the  kmg  stopped  the  proceedings 
and  banished  boUi  the  combatants,  Norfolk 
for  life,  and  Hereford  for  six  years.  Norfolk 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
died  at  Venice. 

Voxfolk.  John  Howard,  Ibt  Dukb  of  {d. 
1485),  was^e  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Howard  by 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  part  in 
Talbot's  expedition  to  Ghisoony,  and  fought 
in  the  batUe  of  Castillon.  He  was  much 
favoured  by  Edward  lY.,  who  made  him 
treasurer  ot  the  household,  and  in  1478  cap- 
tain-general at  sea.  He  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  expedition  to  Scot* 
land  in  1482,  and  on  Richard  III.*8  accession 
to  the  throne  waa  made  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  MarshaL  He  steadily  adhered  to 
Richard,  and  was  killed  whilst  fighting  for 
him  at  Bosworth.  Norfolk  was  warned  of 
treachery  the  night  before  the  battle  by  a 
paper  which  he  found  pinned  to  his  tent  with 
the  following  rhyme  upon  it : — 

*'  Jockey  of  Noif  oik,  be  not  too  bold. 
For  pickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 

Vorfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  2nd  Dukb 
OF  {d.  1624),  was  the  son  of  John  Howard, 
DuKe  of  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth 
Field  while  fighting  on  the  side  of  Richard 
III.  Like  his  father,  he  fought  under 
Richard's  banner  at  Bosworth,  and,  being 


taken  prisoner,  waa  lodged  for  a  period  in  \kt 
Tower,  his  newly-acquired  title  of  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  declared  forfeited.  He  tnnt- 
f erred  his  allegiance  to  Henry  Vll. ;  and  be 
was  entrusted  as  the  king's  lieutenant  with  tk 
important  duty  of  tranquillising  the  northdn 
dirtricts  of  f^gland.  In  1497  Soirey  v3> 
directed  to  provide  against  the  expected 
Scottish  inroads.  His  rapid  march  to 
Norham,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  compelled  Jamet  IV. 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  hii  on 
kingdom.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  Sunfy 
became  a  trusted  member  of  the  royil 
ministry ;  he  also  still  further  distingoidied 
himself  in  the  field  by  his  dedaive  victory 
over  James  lY.  at  Flodden  (q.v.)  in  UlS; 
and  by  the  complete  check  he  succeeded  ii 
giving  in  1523  to  the  Scotch  invasion  mulR' 
Albany,  the  consequence  of  which  last  ■&> 
cess  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  yean  betiRCo 
the  two  countries.  In  1522  he  was  jkt^ 
in  command  of  the  English  expedition  de* 
spatched  to  France  for  the  puxpose  of  wA- 
ing  against  that  kingdom  in  conjanetito 
with  the  Imperialist  forces.  Cizcnmstanetf 
were,  however,  not  favourable  to  any  decian 
engagement,  and  Surrey's  hostile  proce«di&p 
were  limited  to  a  goieral  ravaging  of  tk'- 
coast  of  Britanny.  Surrey  had  his  dakedoc 
and  the  earl-manhalship  lestoitid  to  him  io 
1514,  and  was  made  Lord  IVeasur&r  tsd 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Vozfolky  Thomas  Howard,  3bd  Dni 
OF  {b.  1473,  d.  1654),  waa  a  dii^ingai^ 
soldier  and  statesman  under  Henry  VIII 
and  his  two  immediate  auooevors.  Hi> 
first  public  appearance  in  the  field  vis  at 
Flodden,  where  he  fought  under  his  &thcr. 
Subsequently,  on  becoming  I>ake  of  Ktff- 
folk  in  1524,  he  took  a  prominfent  pul 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  kinK*a  Cotuidi  m 
the  political  opponent  of  Wolaey,  and  tie 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  En^liah  nobiiit.^- 
Hia  tact  and  firmneos  enabled  him  to  ftf 
down  the  Suffolk  riots  in  1525.  On  Wobrvi 
faU  in  1530,  Norfolk  became  Henxy's  chief 
miniater.  Aa  the  recognised  head  of  th^ 
conservative  part^  in  Church  matters,  aad  ^ 
chief  representative  of  the  older  nofaklitr.  bf 
was  deputed  hy  Henry  to  negt>tiate  with  tbr 
rebel  leaders  m  the  Pilgrimage  of  G»^ 
He  waa  instrumental  in  f^^ng*  the  sUtat' 
known  as  the  Six  Articles.  In  October,  IH^ 
he  was  in  command  of  the  1R**g^Tf^^  snor  is 
Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hostilitiei 
between  the  two  countries  which  ended  ia  tb 
Scottish  disaster  of  Solway  Hoaa.  In  Dntft 
her,  1546,  however,  the  inlSuenoe  of  the  kisr'^ 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Hertford,  who  bsd  tah>£ 
Cromwell*s  place  aa  leader  of  the  ivfonoia^ 
party,  was  strong  enough  to  bring  tU'Si 
Norfolk's  arrest  on  a  ch^ge  of  trdsson.  A 
suspicion  of  pretensions  to  the  throne  vi»  • 
fatal  one  for  Henry  to  conceive  of  anv  of  k& 
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nobles,  and  Norfolk  would  have  shared  the 
iate  of  hifl  gifted  son,  the  joung  Earl  of 
Sorrejr,  who  was  executed  on  the  aame 
groondleflB  charge  of  treason  (Jan.  21,  1547), 
had  not  the  king*s  own  death  preceded  tbe 
dayappomted  for  his  execution.  AU  through 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  however,  he  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  was  only  restored 
to  liberty  on  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
throne.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt. 

Vorfblkv  Thoicas,  4tr  Dttxb  of  (b,  1636, 
^.  1572),  the  son  of  the  third  duke,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful    nobles   in   England 
daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  Catholic 
in  politics,  though  in  creed  he  professed  him- 
self an  Anglican.     Whilst  in  command  of  the 
inny  of  ti^e  North,  during  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign of  1660,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
the  queen,  who  feared  his  popularity.     In 
1568  Norfolk  was  appointed  president  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  at  York  to  examine 
the  charges  brought  against  Mary  of  Scot- 
land.- It  was  at  this  tmie  that  the  idea  first 
vose  amongst    the    Catholic    nobles   of    a 
iparriage  between  the  duke  and  the  Queen  of 
^ta.    This  marritige,  urged  on  by  Murray 
and  Maitland,  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
Elisabeth,  to  whom   Norfolk  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  marry  one  who 
had  been  a  competitor  for  the  crown.    He  sub- 
sequently, however,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
scheme,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others  of 
the  queen's  Council,  such  as  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  Throgmorton,  he   joined    the   plan  of 
ouurying  Mary  on  condition  that  she  out- 
wdly  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.     Elizabeth,  however,  remained 
arene  to  the  match.    A  plot  formed  against 
Cecil  was  diKOvered,  and  Norfolk,  who  had 
hetn  intriguing  with  Spain  for  an  attack  on 
the  commerdfld    intererts   of   England,    re- 
nounced Protestantism,  and    threw  himself 
mto  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the 
north.    In  October,  1669,  however,  Norfolk 
^iu  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  re- 
gained his    liberty  the  following    year    by 
giving  a  written  promise  not  to  pursue  the 
Kheme  of  the  marriage.    The  duke,  however, 
quickly  found  himself  involved  in  a  fresh 
Catholic  conspiracy,  known  as  the  Ridolfi  Plot 
jq«v.).    In  Sept.,  1671,  some  letters  which  fell 
into  Cecirs  hands  caused  Norfolk  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  being  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  January.    The  charge  against  him 
waa  that  of  compassing  the  queen  s  death — 

(1)  by  seekinjg  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots; 

(2)  by  soliciting  foreign  powers  to  invade  the 
^^9lxa ;  (3)  by  sending  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
English  who  were  rebels,  and  of  the  Scotch 
vho  were  enemies  to  the  queen.  Tlie  duke 
denied  all  the  charges,  but  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  an<^  after  some  delay  caused 


by  the  unwillingness  of  Elizabeth  to  sign  the 

warrant,  was  executed  June  2,  1672. 

BurUigh  Pap«rt;   Liogard,   Hist,  qf  Eng.  ; 
Stowe,  Awnala ;  Fronde,  HuC.  q^  JSn^. 

ITorluuilf  Thb  Comfs&encb  of  (June, 
1291),  took  place  at  Norham,  on  the  Tweed, 
between  Edward  I.  and  the  English  barons 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  together  with  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  the 
other.  Edward  offered  to  settle  the  dispute 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  only  asking  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch. 
The  conference  was  dissolved  for  three  weeks 
in  order  that  the  Scotch  representatives  might 
consult  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  reassembled  at  the  same  place. 
Edward's  title  to  the  superiority  over  Scot- 
land was  not  disputed;  the  competitors 
aJl  acknowledged  Ms  authority,  and,  after 
some  inquiry  into  their  various  claims,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  the 
question  not  being  settled  imtil  Nov.,  1292. 

ITormaii  Conquest,  Thb.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the 
passage  of  history  that  goes  by  this  name  as 
the  conquest  of  the  English  crown  by  a 
Norman  duke,  whom  a  curious  train  of  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  had  tempted  into  the 
position  of  a  candidate  for  the  regal  dignity, 
but  who  had  to  assert  the  right  to  offer  him- 
self, not,  strictly  speaking,  against  the  men  of 
England,  but  agamst  a  rival  candidate  that 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  that  involved  several  conse- 
quences galling  to  the  national  temper,  as 
well  as  ruinous  to  some  and  injurious  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— the  land  and  people  were  not  conquered 
by  a  single  alien  race,  and  made  subject 
to  another  land  and  people,  as  was  Ire- 
land in  earlier  and  Inoia  in  later  times. 
A  splendid  foreign  adventurer  brought 
the  country  to  sudi  a  pass  that  its  chief 
men  had  no  choice  but  to  elect  him  king. 
This  event  does  not  essentially  differ  in  its  one 
radical  characteristic  from  that  of  the  ascent 
of  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne— in  degree, 
in  circumstances,  in  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
sequences it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  later 
conquest  of  the  crown,  but  it  is  not  without 
strong  features  of  resemblance.  The  conditions 
of  which  this  conquest  was  the  outcome  were 
the  usual  historical  mixture  of  seeming  acci- 
dent and  personal  character;  these  bqg^an  to 
combine  towards  the  event  that  was  to  be 
their  product  about  1052.  In  that  year  the 
royal  stock  of  Cerdic  and  of  Egbert — from 
wnich  the  unforced  choice  of  the  nation  had 
hitherto  never  swerved — appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching extinction ;  it  was  as  good  as 
certain  that  the  reigning  king,  the  saintly 
Edward^  would  die  childless,  wMlst  the  only 
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other  immediate  fldon  of  the  stock  that  might 
be  ayailable,  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw — 
Cdmund  Ironside's  sole  BurviTing  son— was 
an  exile  in  Hungry.  Moreoyer,  the  lately 
all-powerlul  family  of  Godwin,  which  might 
possibly  have  supplied  material  for  a  new 
royal  house,  had  just,  to  its  last  male  member, 
been  dis^[raced  and  (biven  from  the  kingdom. 
The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  possibilities 
were  apparently  exhausted.  T^ow,  in  the 
eleventh  century  such  a  conjuncture  could 
hardly  fail  to  breed  ambitious  thoughts  in  an 
able  and  enterprising  kinsman — albeit  by  the 
female  and  alien  side  only— of  the  existing 
king's,  a  young  man  whose  spirit  was  up- 
lifted by  great  achievements  at  home,  and 
who  knew  that  King  Edward  had,  from  early 
associations,  a  preference  for  the  stranger 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  This  kinsman 
was  William  the  Bastard.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  of  two  wars  that  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready had  waged  with  a  Norman  duke,  the 
English  king  had  (1002)  married  Emma, 
daughter  of  Duke  Richard  I.  King  Edward 
was  an  offspring  of  this  marriage.  Thus,  not 
only  did  the  ruling  houses  of  England  and 
Normandy  become  connected,  but  also  the 
fugitive  Athelings  of  the  former  found  an 
asylum  with  the  latter,  and  the  one  of  them 
that  lived  to  be  chosen  king  learned  to  love 
the  ways  and  men  at  the  land  of  his  educa- 
tion better  than  those  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  eye,  therefore,  must  have  fiedlen  with 
favour  on  the  foremost  man  of  the  race  he 
cherished,  the  great-grandson  of  his  Norman 
grandfather.  And  under  Edward's  fostering 
care  a  purely  Norman  interest  was  already 
fast  growing  up  in  England :  Norman  adven- 
turers in  considerable  numbers  were  settling 
in  the  kinffdom  and  reaping  an  abundant 
harvest  of  Lmds  and  prererments,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil.  Canute's  success,  too,  had 
shown  that  the  great  pri^e  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  utter  stranger,  "hioved 
doubtless  by  such  considerations,  in  1062 
William  seized  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  family  of  Grodwin  to  cross  the  Channel 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Edward,  who  pro- 
bably then  gave  him  the  assurances  of  sup- 
port which  William  afterwards  represented 
sa  a  promlBe  of  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  crown  was  not  Edward's  to  bestow,  but 
his  persuasions  and  influence  might  do  much 
towards  fixing  the  choice  of  the  Wise  Men 
after  his  deaUi.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  take  the 
word  of  the  ChnmieU^  when  Edward  came 
near  his  dying  hour,  he  recommended 
another  candidate,  Harold,  the  eldest  living 
son  of  Godwin;  for  William  was  not  long 
returned  home  when  €k)dwin  and  his  sons 
forced  tiieir  restoration.  The  Norman  in- 
terest in  England  was  depressed,  and  in 
course  of  time  Harold  had  made  him- 
self  the  first  man  of  the  Englinh  people. 
In  him,  too,  ambitious  thoughts  must 
have  arisen.      What  looks  like  an  effort  on 


Edward's  part  to  avert  the  con^  fuled: 
in  1067  he  recalled  Edward  the  Ontlav, 
only  to  enable  him  to  die  in  England.  Asd 
the  Outlaw's  only  son,  Edgar,  though  s^ 
too  young  to  be  mected  at  a  less  critical  tioe. 
appears  ror  the  moment  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  two  mighty  antagonJta. 
About  1064  a  misadventure  of  Hsrold'i  gi^ 
William  a  decided  advantage  over  his  futim 
rival.  Cast  ashore  on  the  teiritoiy  of  Goj  i 
Ponthieu,  Harold  was  delivered  fran  tb 
captivity  that  necessarily  followed  by  tbt 
interference  of  William,  who  vu  Gqt'b 
immediate  lord,  and  was  obliged  to  shar?  ^ 
deliverer's  hospitality  till  he  had  comf-Hed 
with  the  oonmtions  that  his  host  exacted. 
These  are  not  certainly  known;  but  fp> 
bably  were  that  Harold  should  many  ^^'^ 
liam's  daughter,  and  support  his  claim  k>  t^ 
English  crown.  It  is  said — and  the  stt^r 
may  be  true— that  to  add  a  greats  avfii- 
ness  to  Harold's  oath,  a  heap  of  1^1::^ 
had  been  secreted  under  the  aacred  thnui 
on  which  Harold  was  made  to  swear.  Bit 
the  oath  had  no  power  to  bind  the  a^iirii^' 
Englishman.  Within  two  years  Edward  cki 
(Jan.  6,  1066),  and  on  the  next  day  iWi 
presumably  after  some  form  of  ekdion^* 
crowned  kmg  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  Ycrk. 
in  the  newly-consecrated  abbey  chonh  d 
Westminster.  A  few  days  later  tidings  d 
this  event  came  to  William,  who  at  one*  w^ 
solved  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  grnj 
prize  with  the  man  that  had  swom  tobefnAs 
him  in  his  suit,  but  had  now  snatched  it  frc^ 
him.    He  first  challenged  Harold  to  foifil  Kb. 

alleged  compact;  and  receiving  either  b* 
answer  at  all  or  an  answer  that  tJcaded  *Tf- 
ral  excuses  for  non-fulfilment,  he  «et  i^^ 
making  extensive  preparations  for  an  *r^ 
dition  against  the  new  kiog.  At  Lill<^<^' 
he  won  his  somewhat  reluctant  bbron^  J^^ 
participation  in  the  enterprise;  he gaitw'i^ 
willing  assistance  of  the  trading  class  *Bf*i 


sympai 

sense  the  apostolic  benediction  for  hi>  °i^^] 
taking  of  Pope  Alexander  11.,  who  evca  /Jt* 
him  a  consecnted  banner  and  a  risg  ^^  * 
hair  of  St.  Peter ;  he  invited  volimteeff  fr* 
other  lands;  and  from  Flanden^  AdJ*"^ 
Touraine,  and  Britanny  men  throngedtv ta 
standard.  The  north-wetteni  comer  of  EcpJ' 
was  awakened  to  an  unwonted  enthiisttOTyJ 
his  ardour  and  loud  trumpeting  of  the®^** 
of  his  cause.  In  forwarding  hi»  ^^, 
Lanfrano  of  Pavia,  and  William,  th«  >«  ^ 
the  self  sacrificing  Osbem,  were  wp^- 
helpful.  Forests  were  felled  to  bsiM  tir 
innumerable  ships.  By  these  txet6x»  J 
great  host  of  mixed  composition,  p^<^  ^ 
the  highest,  as  60,000,  at  the  !•'«*  ^ 
14,000,  was,  while  it  was  yet  aammff.  J*** 
lected,  first  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ditc,  md  t.^ 
at  St.  Volery  upon  the  Somme,  whw  » t*^ 
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port  fleet)  whose  lowest  estimate  is  696,  lay 
ready  to  receive  theixL  After  a  long  and 
harajsing  delaf,  due  to  thwarting  winds,  the 
expedition  was  at  last  allowed  to  lift  anchor 
CD  Sept,  27,  and  next  day  it  appeared  off  the 
coist  of  Sussex.  The  moment  was  eminently 
favfjurable.  Harold's  fleet,  which  had  lain 
there  all  the  summer  to  g^rd  the  approaches 
to  the  land,  had  heen  forced  from  its  post  by 
the  exhaustion  of  its  provisions;  and  the 
Norman  host  disembarkea  at  Pevensey  unob- 
itrocted.  Indeed,  the  moment  was  doubly 
faToorable.  Harold  and  the  choicest  de- 
fenders of  his  kingdom  had,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  dread  hour,  been  called  northwards  to 
repel  a  fatally-timed  invasion  of  his  brother 
Tosti  and  the  Norwegian  king,  Harold  Har- 
drada ;  and  two  da3rs  before  William  left  St. 
Valery,  had  Tanqoished  and  slain  them  both 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Coast  and  southern 
shires  alike  were  thus  bare  of  defence,  and 
William  was  free  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
fitted  to  serve  his  ends.  He  led  &  host 
to  Hastings,  raised  defensive  works  there,  and 
pi'oceeded  by  a  systematio  destruction  of  the 
houses  and  ravage  of  the  fields  that  were 
within  his  power,  to  provoke  Harold  to  stake 
the  issne  on  a  single  battle.  Harold  did  not 
<lisappoint  him.  On  being  told  of  his  rivaPs 
Wling,  he  gathered  round  him  his  house- 
carU  and  marched  with  a  well-nigh  incredible 
sviftness  from  York  to  London,  mustered  to 
his  standard  all  the  available  strength  of 
Wessex  and  his  brothers  Gyrth  and  Leof- 
vine's  earldoms,  then  led  his  men  rapidly 
to  the  hill  of  Senlac  (now  Battle) ;  and,  ar- 
n^ng  on  October  1 3th,  threw  up  earth- works, 
^t  paliaadingB,  and  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  inraders.  On  the  following  morning 
(Saturday,  Oct.  14),  this  onset  was  given, 
»nd  after  an  entire  day's  fighting,  as  fierce 
and  obstinate  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  the  sun  set  on  the  slaughter  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  the  flower  of  his 
force,  and  the  hopeless  rout  of  the  rest.  The 
completeness  of  the  result  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  impatience  of  Harold,  whose  eagerness 
to  rescue  the  invaded  ssil,  or  close  with  his 
Mtaipnist,  made  him  give  battle  with  but  a 
fraction  of  his  strength,  and,  by  others,  to 
his  brothcTs-in-hiw,  the  Earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  held  their  levies  aloof  from  the 
ftro^le  till  it  was  too  late.  But  it  looked  as 
J^tl'f  terrible  day  had  merely  cleared  from 
Willuim'B  path  his  most  formidable  com- 
I^titor;  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  nation 
j;ere  not  yet  persuaded  to  elect  him  to  the 
KDgdom.  They  chose  the  boy  Edgar  instead, 
^  made  ready  to  continue  the  struggle, 
mreupon  William  took  his  way  by  Romney, 
"Over,  and  Canterbury  towards  London, 
•attered  a  body  of  Londoners  who  tried  to 
«ieck  his  progress,  and  set  fire  to  Southwark. 
DMi  finding  the  capital  stiU  insubmissive,  he 
▼entwith  his  army  to  Wallingford,  crossed 
the  river  there,  and  moved  on  London  from 


the  west.  This  advance  brought  the  Wise  Men 
that  directed  the  resistance  to  their  knees; 
they  decided  to  offer  William  the  crown ;  and 
meeting  him  at  Berkhampstead  with  Aldred 
of  Tork  at  their  head,  they  announced  to  him 
the  choice  they  had  nmde.  Yet  William  did 
not  accept  the  proffered  crown  till  he  had 
consulted  with  his  Norman  nobles,  and  been 
advisea  by  them  to  do  so.  He  then  despatched 
a  part  cf  his  army  to  London  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a  fortress  there,  and  following 
leisurely  with  the  main  body,  was,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  crowned  in  the  great  Minster  by 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Aldred.  An  un- 
pleasant incident  marred  the  ceremony.  The 
approving  shouts  of  the  English  within  the 
church,  mistaken  for  cries  of  onslaught  by 
the  Normans  without,  made  these  set  the 
neighbouring  houses  on  fire,  and  a  scene  of 
wild  riot  and  disorder  ensued.  The  crown 
was  now  conquered ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
at  Barking  in  Essex,  the  full  obedience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  conquered  also.  Thither 
came  the  great  men  of  the  north,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  Waltheof,  Copsi,  and  others,  and 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  William  as 
their  king.  The  Conquest  might  now  be 
thought  complete.  From  the  vast  estates  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  other  partisans, 
William  rewarded  his  followers ;  but  he  either 
left  undisturbed  or  confirmed  in  their  posses- 
sions and  offices  those  who  had  not  fought 
against  him  or  had  submitted.  To  outward 
appecmince  the  only  material  change  was  a 
Norman  instead  of  an  English  king,  and  the 
addition  to  the  higher  and  official  ranks  of  the 
population  of  a  contingent  of  foreign  nobles, 
each  with  a  foreign  following.  All  was 
quiet;  and  the  king,  having  deputed  the 
government  to  his  brother  Odo,  now  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  his  friend  Fitz-Osbem,  now  Earl  of 
Hereford,  returned  home  with  his  army  in 
March,  1067.  But  the  work  of  conquest  proved 
to  be  only  half  done.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
harsh  or  inefficient  rule  of  the  regents,  armed 
rising  broke  out  aU  over  the  country;  and 
William  came  back  to  find  that  the  west  and 
north  had  still  to  be  subdued.  In  1068  he 
marched  upon  Exeter,  which  had  placed  itself 
in  the  hands  of  Harold's  mother  and  sons, 
took  it  after  an  honourable  resistance,  and 
thus  brought  under  his  sway  the  western 
counties.  The  northern  lands,  which  were 
also  in  rebellion,  were  awed  into  transitory 
obedience  by  a  movement  upon  Warwick; 
William  entered  Tork,  and  a  Norman  force 
under  De  Comines  went  on  to  Durham.  The 
sons  of  Harold,  after  a  vain  attempt  on 
Bristol,  and  a  defeat  in  Somerset,  sailed  away. 
Again  the  prospect  cleared.  But  again  it 
turned  out  to  be  illusive.  In  1069  the  north 
was  once  more  in  arms;  the  Normans  in 
Durham  were  shun  to  a  man ;  and  Tork  was 
besieged  by  Gospatrio  and  Edgar  the 
AtheUng.  For  a  moment  rebellion  subsided 
before  William's  arrival  at  Tork,  but  only  to 
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renew  its  f  1117  after  his  departure.  The  west, 
the  Welsh  border,  and  parts  of  the  Midlands 
also  sprang  to  arms ;  Oospatric,  Edgar,  Wal- 
theof ,  and  Edric  the  Wild  took  part  in  the 
outbreak ;  a  large  Danish  expedition  that  had 
just  landed  joined  the  insurgents ;  York  was 
stormed,  and  almost  every  man  of  its 
Norman  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Leaving  the  other  centres  of  insurrection  to 
the  industry  of  his  lieutenants,  who  did  not 
fail  him,  William  took  in  hand  those  of  the 
north,  and  quelled  them  one  by  one.  The 
Danes  disappeared;  Edgar  fled;  Gospatric 
and  Waltheof  submitted,  and  were  replaced 
in  their  earldoms.  The  chastiBement,  pro- 
bably cruel,  of  the  country  folk  that  WilHam 
deemed  necessury,  grew  in  the  narratiyes  of 
later  writers  into  a  pitiless  laying  waste  of  all 
northern  England,  into  a  doaranoe  from  this 
region  of  every  form  of  life.  From  this 
representation  we  may  withhold  our  belief 
till  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  so  com- 
prehensive a  crime  be  produced.  An  arduous 
march  to  Chester  in  the  first  months  of  1070, 
and  the  occupation  of  that  city,  finished  the 
campaign,  and  with  it  the  process  of  conquest. 
When  William  dismissed  his  troops  at  Salis- 
bury in  March,  1070,  the  work  was  practically 
done.  Isolated  attempts  had  still  to  be 
crushed,  but  the  Conqueror's  hold  on  the 
kingdom  was  now  secure. 

The  earliest  effect  of  the  Conquest  re- 
sulted from  the  struggle  to  complete  it ;  for 
the  fresh  services  therein  rendered  by  his 
foreign  followers  to  William  were  rewarded 
by  the  fresh  forfeitures  that  the  conflict 
generated.  The  ranks  of  the  great  land- 
owners were  thus  stocked  in  large  majority 
by  foreigners ;  and  the  English  titled  and 
untitled  nobility  were  for  centuries  largely  of 
foreign  origin.  The  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
men  who  administered  affairs  in  Church  and 
State,  were  for  some  generations  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  the  same  class;  William 
was  either  afraid  to  trust  Englishmen,  or  did 
not  find  among  them  the  human  qualities  he 
sought.  But  few  direct  radical  changes  came 
of  the  Conquest;  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  English  were  left  unaltered ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  political  system  continued  the 
same — compurgation,  ordeal,  view  of  frank- 
pledge, fyrd,  witenagemot,  all  survived  in 
their  entirety ;  to  every  Englishman  his  full 
sum  of  rights  and  capacities  remained.  But 
two  consequences  of  the  event  led  to  important 
changes  :  the  tenure  of  land  was  feudalised, 
and  a  new  system  and  new  principles  of  law 
were  planted  side  by  side  with  the  old.  The 
former  process  created  in  time  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land,  in  the  re- 
lation  of  the  king  to  the  land,  and  the  relation 
of  the  landowners  to  the  king;  while  the 
latter,  though  applicable  only  to  men  of 
foreign  origin,  insensibly  influenced  and 
very  largely  transformed  the  native  usages. 
**AudimB,**  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  *'ian  up  into 


the  highest  grades  of  organisation ;  theldsgi 
court  of  coimsellors  was  composed  of  hisieutUl 
tenants ;  the  ownership  of  land  was  now  Uie 
qualification  for  the  witenagemot  instad  ci 
wisdom ;  the  earldoms  became  fie&  insuad  d 
magistracies ;  and  even  the  bishops  had  M 
accept  the  status  of  barons,**  AJnang  tie 
miscellaneous  effects  are  prominently  notice- 
able the  union  of  the  various  divisions  of  ft? 
kingdom,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hM. 
loyally  together,  into  a  single  homogaMBi 
state  and  people  ;  the  establishment  of  1 
strong  central  government  and  a  Tigonos 
execution  of  the  laws;  the  separation  of  tJk« 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  adminirtratioa; 
the  closer  connection  of  the  English  Qiorrh 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  its  ezpansian  into 
an  imposing  gprandeur  hitheito  unkoovs; 
the  breaking  down  of  the  national  isoktion, 
and  the  final  entrance  of  England  into  tiu- 
family  of  European  peoples.  Great  import- 
ance is  g^ven  by  some  writers  to  the  moni 
discipline  that  the  Conquest  broaghi;  v^ 
may  perhaps  regard  the  Norman  and  Ange^ 
sway  as  the  rugged  school  that  fitted  the  uUioo 
for  constitutional  rule  and  self-govenunent. 
The  histoiT  of  England  and  KonaaBdjbetat 
and  during  the  reign  of  William,  andthe  drcna. 
atanoes  of  the  Conqneat,  are  told  in  deUtl  la  tte 
groat  work  of  ProfeMor  Freeman,  I^*f  *f^ 
Ccfuputt  of  England.  [J.  H-J 

JXarmBaiBp  Thb.      The   Normans  vo? 
simply  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  adran.^pii 
some  stages  further  in  civilisation  by  a  i** 
generations  of  residence  in  the  land  of  a  mor^ 
humanised  people  and  the  neighboTiihood  cf 
settled  states.    Hieir  marvellous  efficiencr  ia 
their  palmy  days  is  probably  explained  Ij 
theii  having  kept  their  native  harainess  an^ 
hardihood  of  character — their  moral  mo»- 
larity,  as  we  may  call  it— and  their  M 
spirit  of  enterprise  unimpaired  by  tiie  ca^, 
the  turn  for  art   and   taste   for  the  tttet 
pursuits,  that  they  acquired  by  liTin?  ^ 
Q&nl.    Their  new  experience  merely  addt4 
intellectual  keenness,  deftness,  and  briUiap' 
of  stroke  to  their  resources  for  action;  tie 
old  stimulating   forces,    their  ooorK^  P^ 
their  endurance,  remained.     Their  fewa^ 
had  become  valour,  and  their  bodily  ^jf^ 
the  mastery  of  circumstances.     That  tK^ 
owed  the  qualities  which  made  their  piawj 
capacity  to  the  good  fortune  that  pl^^ 
them  on  French  soil,  is  suggested  by  ^^ 
totally  different  history  of  their  kinrfoft  »" 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  other  ^^^ 
The  marauding  bands  of  Norwegian  pii>W 
that  had  been  roaming  about  and  fi^ia^ 
settlements  along  the  Seine  in  the  nifi^  ^ 
tenth  centuries  were  at  last  admitted  tP  ^ 
authorised  participation  in  tiio  toil  l^  ^ 
agreement  that  Charles  the  Simple  owxj' 
912,  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  Kpte,  with  tbtf 
most  formidable  leader,  Rolf  the  Nwjenia; 
Thus  taken  within  the  prie  of  Oontiitf^ 
civilisation,  they  rapidly  profited  by  w^ 
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idvantages.    They  became  ChristianB;  thev 
diwarded  their  own,  and  adopted  the  fVench 
language;  they  cast  aside  their  semi-barharoiu 
JegaJ  onges,  and  took  those  of  the  Fruik 
cuUiTston  of  the  soil  over  whom  they  domi- 
nated ;  they  learned  or  discovered  improved 
modes  and  principles  of  fighting;   they  ac- 
qoirai  new  weapons — ^the  shield,  the  hauberk, 
tite  knee,  and  the  long-bow ;   they  became 
maaterly  horsemen;  they  developed  an  im- 
pKBRre  style    of    architecture,    and   built 
charches  and   monasteries;     they    founded 
lAshoprica — in  a  word,  they  soon  furnished 
themselves  with  the  whole  moral,  ^iritual, 
and  practical  garniture  of  human  conduct 
then  available,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments of  their  own.      Their  territory  had 
increased  by  taking  in  both  kindred  settle- 
ments and  the  lands  of  neighbouring  peoples, 
tilJ,  from  a  vaguely  described  "  land  of  the 
Northmen,"   it  beoune  historic  Normandy. 
Yet  this  wonderful  growth  was  compatible 
vith  a  political  condition  which  was  often 
not  far  removed  from  anarchy.     The  aristo- 
cratic class  that  the  free-living,  hot-natured 
pirate  leaders  had  foanded,  and  the  unre- 
strained passions  of  the  dukes  replenished 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  break  loose 
trom  all  role,  and  govern  themselves  and 
the  native  tiUerB  of  the  soil  that  lay  beneath 
them  at  their  own  sole  discretion.    Nor  did 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  ke^  pace  with 
the  other  elements  of  progress ;  a  connection 
free  from  the  marriage  tie  was  held  no  shame ; 
hastardy  brought  no  taint.    But,  in  spite  of 
these  defects,  the  Normans  made  themselves 
the  foremost  race  in  Europe;  there  are  few 
other  things  in  history  so  striking  as  the 
contrast    between    the    smaUness    of   their 
nambers  and  the  frequency  and  greatness  of 
their  achievements.      During  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in  Spain, 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  men  of  the  Norman 
face  gained   renown    and   the   lordship    of 
spacious  lands,  became  kings  and  princes,  and 
determined  the   course    of    history.      "The 
twelve  tall  sons  of  Tancred  of  HauteviDe*' 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase 
'Qjpgestive  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do.   Their  craving  for  movement  and  ad- 
venture sought  relief  in  pilgrimages ;  and  as 
they  always  went  armed,  to  enable  them  to 
f«8iat  lawless  attacks,  they  were  ready  for  any 
chance  of  showing  their  prowess  they  might 
Wl  in  with,  and  they  fell  in  with  a  good 
njany.    Their  career  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  even 
more  astonishing,  and  in  not  a  few  of  its 
futures  more  honourable,  than  their  better- 
ioQown  exploits  in  Britain. 

I'nemaa,  Ncrman  Con^nMC;  Hallam,  MiddU 

Votthy  F&BDSRiCK,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
af  Guilford,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 


Earl  of    Guilford   (b,  1733,  d.  1792).      He 
entered  Parliament  first  as  member  for  Ban- 
bury in  1754,  and  in  1759  was  named  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  through  the  influence  of  his 
relative,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     Id.  1766 
Chatham  made  him  Joint-Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  along  with  George  Cooke,  and  it  was 
to    this   singular   conjunction    that    Burke 
specially  alluded  when  he  said  that  "  it  did 
so  happen  that  personB  had  a  single  office 
dividea  between  tnem,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  each  other  in  their  lives  until  they  found 
themselves,   they  knew    not   how,  pigging 
together,    head    and   points,    in    the    same 
truckle-bod."      On    the    death    of    Charles 
Townshend  in  1767  he  accepted  the  office 
of  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.     On  the 
fall  of  the  Grafton  ministry  the  khig  at  once 
sent  for  Lord  North,  and  found  him  so  use- 
ful a  servant  that  he  retained  his  services 
for  twelve  years.      Those   years   formed  a 
most  eventful  period,  for  during  them  the 
Wilkes   question  was  fought  out,  and  the 
American  colonies  were  for  ever  lost  to  the 
empire.      To  Lord  North  cannot  fairly  be 
imputed  all  the  mistakes  of  that  ministry. 
He  was  essentially  weak  and  yielding,  and 
was    constantly    overruled    by    the    king, 
where   his  own   better    sense   would   have 
led  him  to  adopt  a  different  course.      His 
daughter  says  of  him,  "although  I  do  not 
believe  my  rather  ever  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  American  War,  yet  I 
am  sure  that  he  wished  to  have  made  P^o 
three  years  before  its  tennination."     These 
words  exactlv  express  Lord  North's  position 
throughout  the  period  of  his  administration'. 
On  the  Wilkes  question  he  fully  believed  in 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  reject  a  member 
duly  elected  by  a  constituency ;  but  he  had 
the  ^^)od  sense  to  know  when  it  was  necessary 
to  yield  to  public  opinion,  and  he  would  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  observation 
had  it  not  been  for  his  easy  temper,  which 
made  him  give  way  to  the  more  immediate 
pressure  of  the  king.    The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  American  question ;  and  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1778  we  find  Lord  North  ex- 
pressing nis  wish  to  resign :  a  wish  which  he 
repeated  at  intervals  during  the  next  four 
years,  and  which  he  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  execution  by  the  king's  almost 
piteous  entreaties  to  him  to  remain  in  office  to 
carry  out  the  court  policy.     At  length  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown  gave  the  final  blow  to 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  spring  of  1782  he 
insisted  on  resigning.      Then  followed  the 
short  Rockingham  ministry,  which  collapsed 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shelbume's  ministry,  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  celebrated  Coalition 
ministry,  in    which   North    and  Fox  were 
strangely  united  as  Secretaries  of  State.    But 
the    universal    unpopularity    and    distrust 
which  such  a  formation  rouseid,  and  the  secret 
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influence  employed  by  the  king  to  thwart  its 
measures,  brought  it  to  a  speMy  conclusion 
in  December,  1783.  When  Pitt  began  his  long 
tenure  of  office  Lord  North  retired  into 
private  life,  retaining  the  Wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
on  his  retirement  in  1782.  In  1790  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  two  years  afterwards,  having 
been  afBicted  with  total  blindness  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life. 

Stanhope,  Si$l.  o/Bng.,  ▼.,  ▼!.,  vii. ;  Walpola, 
Memoirs  of  George  III.;  Jonios,  L«iter«;  Tre- 
▼elysn,  Eariy  Ytan  ajf  Fox ;  Broai|bjun»  flMofi- 
ool  Skttche*  i  Macaolaj,  £May«  on  Chatham  and 
Pitt ;  Maasey,  Httt.  qj  J?i»y.  |-^  jj  g  j 

ITorth,  The  Council  of  thb,  was  in- 
stituted in  1536  bv  Henry  VIII.,  originally 
for  tiie  purpose  of  tr^nng  persons  connected 
with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  court  was 
held  at  York,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
counties  north  of  the  Humber.  Long  after 
all  traces  of  the  insurrection  had  disappeared 
the  court  remained,  and  was  one  of  the  illegal 
jurisdictions  revived  and  made  instruments  of 
oppression  under  the  earlier  Stuarts.  It  took 
the  place  in  the  north  of  the  Star  Chamber  in 
the  rest  of  England,  and  could  inflict  any 
ponishment  short  of  death.  It  was  abolished 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641. 

Giurdiner,  HUi.  of  Eng.,  lfm-rlB42:  Hallam, 
Contt.  UitL^  cba]M«  viii.  and  is. 

Vorih  Foreland,  The  Battle  of  ths 
(July  26,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  the  former  being 
commanded  by  Prince  Hupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  latter  by  De  Ruyter.  The 
Dutch  were  totally  routed,  and  lost  about 
4,000  men  and  20  ships,  and  the  English  were 
complete  masters  of  the  narrow  seas.  English 
ships  attacked  various  unfortified  places  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  destroyed  a  large  num- 
ber of  merchant  vessels. 

ITorth-weBt  Provinee«»  The,  wore 
the  acquisitions  of  Lord  Wollecdey,  and  were 
80  named  because  at  the  time  thlsy  formed  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India.  **They  com- 
prehended the  coimtry  lying  between  the 
western  part  of  Behar,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bajpootana  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  provinces  included  in 
the  Central  India  agency.  They  touched 
the  Himalayas,  included  Bohilcund,  and 
ran  into  the  central  provinces  below 
Jhansi.  Within  their  limits  were  the  im- 
perial cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  great 
Hindoo  city,  Benares,  the  important  station 
and  fortress  of  Allahabad,  Uie  flourishing 
commercial  centres  of  Mirzapore  and  Cawn- 
pore.  The  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  rolled 
m  majestic  rivalry  through  their  length." 
They  are  ruled  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
were  created  a  lieutenant-go  veznorship  in  1 835. 

ITortliaiiipton,  The  Battle  of  (July 
10,   1460),    was    fought    during   the    Wars 


of  the  Boses  (q.v.).  In  1459  the  Yorkist  Icrdi 
had  fled  in  coxifuBion  from  Ladf  ord,  asd 
Parliament  had  attainted  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1460  they  returned  to  England, 
landed  in  Kent,  and  speedily  nosed  a  laige 
army,  with  which  they  entered  LoDdon. 
Henry  VL  was  at  Coventry,  and  thither  th- 
confederate  lords  marched ;  the  laDCUtmoi 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  took  op  i 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene  doae  to 
Northampton.  Here  they  were  attacM 
by  the  Yorkists,  and,  after  an  obstioite 
resistance,  totally  routed.  The  Duke  uf 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbm,  uid 
many  others  were  slain  on  the  Luicaftms 
aide ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  tk 
queen  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  ScotlsLi 
Henry  was  subsequently  compelled  to  acknov* 
ledge  Y'ork  heir  to  the  throne. 

ITorthaiiiptoiiy  Hsnbt  Howakd.  Eisi 
OF  (d.  1614),  tho  son  of  Henry,  Earl  uf 
Surrey,  and  the  brother  of  Thomaa,  foanh 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  an  earl  It 
James  I.,  1603.  He  has  incurred  the  infajnT 
of  having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  hia  patn/o. 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  Privy  Council,  ud 
will  be  remenibeiied  in  histoi*y  aa  a  man  ot 
shameless  principles,  who  for  various  r^ 
reasons  changed  nis  religion  no  leas  than  £tv 
times.  Under  James  £  he  rose  rapidlr  'm 
honour,  being  made  Warden  of  the  CiajO'- 
Ports,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  was  a  wai- 
missioner  at  the  trial  of  his  enemy,  Sir  Walkr 
Raleigh,  and  was  subsequently  conceived  ia 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbory,  vki 
though  he  had  inherited  *'  the  taleati,  the 
taste,  and  the  accomplishments  of  hi?  iatker. 
was  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Tytler  iusdy  oJli  bio. 
'*  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  hypocrii}'-*' 

Vorthampton,  William  Parb,  Mae- 
Qris  OF  (rf.  1671),  the  brother  of  Qot^« 
Catherine  Parr,  was  named  one  of  the  ««"»• 
ciUors  appointed  under  tho  will  of  Hewy 
VIII.,  1547,  to  assist  the  executon  ia  ^ 
government  during  the  minority  of  Edwro 
VI.  During  the  rebellion  in  Norfolk,  in  W^ 
he  was  for  part  of  the  time  in  comiMJw  '•' 
the  royal  troops,  but  owing  to  hia  incapairty 
was  superseded  by  Warwick.  On  the  acd*' 
sion  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  the  Tow»  for  th 
support  which  he  had  accorded  to  Kortioa- 
berland,  but  was  subsequently  pardoned.  It 
1664  Northampton  was  implicated  in  WnB« 
rebellion,  and  was  again  imprisoned,  hot  «=* 
shortly  aifterwards  released,  and  in  the  nett 
reign  became  one  of  Eliaabeth'a  councillt**^ 

ITorthbxook,  Thomas  Giobob  Ba^ 
Eakl  of  (A.  1826).  was  educated  al  lw» 
Church,  Oxford.  He  waasucceaB^-elTP^* 
seeretery  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  w^  '^ 
Trade,  to  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  H** 
Office,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  1^* 
Board  and  at  the  Admiralty  till  1S57,  ^« 
he  was  returned  for  the  Houw  of  C«w»^ 
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at  Penrhyn  and  Palmouth,  which  con- 
ijtituency  he  oontinaed  to  repreaent  till  he 
became  a  peer  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1866.  He  waa  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from 
May,  1867,  to  Feh.,  1868 ;  Under  Secretary 
of  SbUe  for  India  from  June,  18d9,  to  Jan., 
1861;  Under  Secretary  for  War  from  the 
latter  date  till  Jane,  1866.  On  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1868  Lord 
Xorthbrook  was  again  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retar}-  for  War ;  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Lord  Mayo  (q.v.)  he  was  appointed  Gk)ver- 
Qor-CJeneral  of  India  in  Feb.,  1872.  In  1876 
Lord  Xorthbrook  returned  to  England.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry  (1880)  he 
Wame  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  July, 
1^84,  he  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  in 
%pt. 

Vortlicote.  Snt  Stafford  Hsnry  {b. 
1H18),  was  educated  at  Balliol  CoUege, 
Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1847,  and  was  returned  for 
Dudley  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1855. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  contesting  North 
DeroQ  in  1857 ;  was  returned  for  Stanoford 
;18o8) ;  and  was  eventually  elected  for  North 
IVvon  (1866).  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  latter  was  President 
'f  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  Financial 
!^«petary  to  the  Treasury  from  January  to 
Jane,  1859.  He  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  Derby's  third  ad- 
ministration (1866) ;  and  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (1867—68).  He  was  elected  Governor 
»f  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1869) ;  pre- 
aded  over  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
^^vociation  held  at  Bristol  in  the  same  year  ; 
.nd  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
Qto  the  law  affecting  the  Friendly  Societies 
1870).  Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of 
be  commission  which  arranged  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  In  1874  he  took  office  as  Clum- 
«'ilor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Mr.  Disraeli, 
nd  when  his  chief  retired  to  the  House  of 
x>rds  he  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ion9.  On  the  fall  of  the  Beaconsfleld 
linistry  he  became  leader  of  the  Opposition 
1  the  House  of  Commons. 

Vorthmen.    [Danxs.] 

Vorthnmberlaiid.  Hxnrt  PntoT,EARL 
r  {d.  1408),  served  in  France  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  He  was  made  Warden 
i  the  East  Marches,  and  in  1378  captured 
Berwick.  He  was  frequently  employed  by 
ichard  II.,  but  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
ienry  of  Lancaster  in  1393  caused  the  king 
I  declare  his  estates  forfeited.  On  Henry's 
nding  in  1399  Northumberland  was  one  of 
ie  first  to  join  him,  and  when  Henry  became 
'ng  he  received  large  grants  of  land,  among 
ben  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1402  Northumber- 
nd  and  his  son  defeated  the  Scots  at  HomUdon 
ill,  but  about  this  time  they  grew  dis- 
ntented  with  the  king;  either  offended  at 
enry's  negligence  in  ransoming  their  Idns- 


man,  Edmund  Mortimer,  or  at  the  king's  claim 
to  deal  with  the  prisoners  taken  atHomildon,  or 
from  having  suspicions  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards them.  At  all  events  Hotspur  joined 
Glendower,  and  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbury, 
while  his  father,  who  was  marching  to  his 
aid,  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  was  very 
soon  forgiven  by  the  king.  In  1405  Northum- 
berland joined  other  nobles  in  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy against  Henry,  and  on  the  plot  being 
betrayed  fled  to  Scotland.  In  1408  he  again 
took  up  arms,  and  met  the  royal  troops  at 
Bramham  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  force 
was  dispersed  and  himself  slain. 
Paoli,  GtaoHteht*  vim  Bngland, 

ITorihiioiberlaiidy  John  DudlbtjDuxs 
OF  {b.  1502,  d.  1553),  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Dudley,  the  extortionate  minister  of 
Henry  YU.  Created  Lord  Lisle  by  Henry 
VIII.,  he  distinguished  himself  in  nav^ 
warfare  with  the  French,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  (1545),  and  was  named  by  the  king 
one  of  the  executors  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI., 
being  shortly  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Warwick.  In  1547  he  again  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  two 
years  later  was  instrumental  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Ket.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tached himnftlf  to  the  Protestant  party  from 
motives  of  self-interest  chiefly,  and  on  the 
fall  of  Somerset  (1549),  assumed  the  office  of 
Protector,  two  years  later  being  made  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  After  the  execution  of 
Somerset  (1552),  Northumberland  obtained 
complete  ascendency,  not  only  over  the 
Council,  but  also  over  the  young  king,  whose 
favour  he  won  by  his  pretended  zeal  for  Pro- 
testantism ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
trived to  conciliate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Emperor  and  the  Catholic  party.  The  ill- 
health  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  not  long  to  live; 
and  Northumberland,  partly  from  ambition, 
and  partly  from  the  knowledge  that,  if  Mary 
succeeded  her  brother,  his  own  ruin  was  in- 
evitable, formed  the  design  of  getting  the 
succession  altered  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  married 
to  his  son,  Guilford  Dudley.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  xing  to  enter  into 
his  project ;  the  privy  councillors  he  had  more 
trouble  with,  but  eventually  the  will  in  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  favour  was  signed,  and  the  duke, 
relying  on  the  Protestant  party  and  on 
French  aid,  thought  the  success  of  his  plot  se- 
cured, and  it  was  even  hinted  that  he  hastened 
Edward's  end  by  poisoning.  On  the  king's 
death  (July  6,  1553),  Northumberland  at  once 
caused  Lady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  queen;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  against  the  usurpation,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  Enghmd  decliuned  in  favour 
of  Mary.     The  duke  was  arrested  at  Cam- 
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bridf^  (where,  seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme 
inevitable,  he  had  proclaimed  Mary)  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  conveyed  him  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  tned  in  Westminster  Hall,  by 
a  court  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  being  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  (Aug.  22,  1653).  Before  his 
execution  he  confessed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic — ''a  needless  and  disreputable  dis- 
closure," remarks  Mr.  Tomer,  "of  a  masked 
and  unprincipled  mind.*' 

Stowe,  Annal$:  ShMxon  Tumw,  HUt,  f^  ffng. ; 
Frottdop  Hut.  <^f  Bng.;  Lingard,  HUX  cj  Bng.j 
Tytler,  Hitt.  qf  Bdward  VI,  and  Mary. 

Vorthnmberlaiid,  Thomas  Pbrct, 
7th  £a&l  of  {d,  1572),  was  the  nephew  of 
the  sixth  earl,  and  son  of  tiir  Thomas  Percy, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  n.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  the  earl  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  from  the  very  commencement 
of  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  his  implication  in 
the  Catholic  intrigues  of  1562  with  Philip 
did  not  improve  his  position  at  court.  A  few 
years  later  Northumberland  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  v^th  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, Leonard  Dacre,  and  others,  for  her 
release  from  Tutbury  Castle,  where  she  was 
in  confinement.  In  Oct.,  1569,  the  queen 
summoned  the  rebel  lords  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don, but  they  refused  to  obey  her  commands, 
and  rose  in  arms.  The  energetic  measures  of 
the  queen's  ministers  compelled  the  robel 
earls  to  withdraw  across  the  border  without 
having  gained  mora  than  some  very  tempo- 
rary successee;  and  Northumberland — ^who, 
it  IS  said,  would  have  sought  pardon  from 
Elizabeth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  spirit 
of  his  wife — ^was  then  given  up  to  Murray  by 
Hector  Armstrong,  of  Harlaw,  and  impri- 
soned in  Lochleven  Castle,  with  William 
Douglas  as  his  gaoler.  After  a  captivity  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ransom  him,  and  convey  him  to  Flanders ;  but 
Elizabeth,  fearing  that  his  liberty  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  her  interests,  prevailed  upon 
l)ouglas  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  give  him 
up  to  the  English  governor  at  Berwidc  (Lord 
Hunsdon)  for  £2,000.  In  spite  of  strenuoun 
efforts  made  by  Lord  Hunsdon  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  he  was  beheaded  at  York  (Aug.  22, 
1572)  without  a  trial,  as  an  attainted  traitor. 
Stowe,  AwmU  ;  Froade,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 

Vorthnmberlaiid,  Hbnkt  Percy,  8th 
Earl  of  (d.  1585),  brother  of  Thomas,  seventh 
earl,  whom  he  succeeded  (1572),  was  in  1559 
sent  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the  Congre- 
^tion ;  and  in  the  following  year  took  pjart 
in  the  siege  of  Leith.  In  1569,  on  the  rising 
in  the  north,  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
brother,  the  earl,  then  Sir  Henry  Peroy,  took 
no  part  in  the  insurrection,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  subsequent 
plot  of  Ridolfi.    In  1583  he  waA  arrested  and 


sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  chaige  of  oomplidiy 
in  the  conspiracy  of  ^Vands  Thiogmortca. 
who  had  implicated  him  in  his  ooDfesakc 
On  June  20,  1585,  he  was  found  shot  thioo^ 
the  head  in  his  bed.  The  earl  wu  laid  J 
this  time  to  have  committed  suicide,  and  tiL> 
view  is  held  by  Mr.  Froude.  li&gard,  kv. 
ever,  and  others,  have  considered  that  he  m 
murdered. 

ITortltiuliberlaild.  Hxxrt  Percy,  ^ 
Eabl  of  {d.  1632),  distmguished  himsdf  h 
the  Low  Countries  under  the  Earl  of  Leiceetu*. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  interesta  of  Jam^ 
during  the  last  days  of  Queen  £lizabetii,a&l 
was  by  him  sworn  of  the  Privy  CoanciL  He 
was  subsequently  charged  with  complicitru 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  the  Si^^- 
sation  could  not  be  proved,  was  deprived  d 
his  offices,  fined  £30,000,  and  impriwned  ia 
fifteen  ^ears.  •'  This  unfortunate  noUeuBii.'' 
says  Miss  Aikin,  **  was  a  man  of  considenb^' 
talents ;  the  abundant  leisure  for  ioteUectoil 
pursuits  afforded  by  his  long  captivity,  tu 
chiefly  employed  by  him  in  the  ^J  ^ 
mathematics.*' 

Aikin.  Cdurt  <^  Jomm  I. 

IToriliiiiii'bziay  the  most  northern  d  tJ« 
great  old  English  states,  included  as  its  noncil 
limits  the  whole  of  the  territoiy  between  tht 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north,  and  the  Hainl.  r 
on  the  south.  The  sea  bounded  it  on  tb  e4»t, 
while  on  the  west  the  Pennine  Bange,  ^- 
its  northern  continuation,  the  Bttrick  Fon*. 
divided  it  from  the  Briti^  kingdoms  of  Cw- 
briaandStrathclyde.  But  oonsidfiiabledi^'"'' 
to  the  south  of  the  Humber  were  at  one  tio" 
included  within  its  boundaries,  "Mb  t^ 
western  frontier  was  necessarily  oonstaa'.  y 
shifting,  and  was  gradually,  althoogh  ilov>;. 
pushed  farther  bade. 

Like  the  other  so-called  "Heptarehk 
kingdoms,  Northumbria  consisted  orkiia^y 
of  several  separate  settlements,  thoa^  ^ 
absence  of  so  definite  a  tradition  as  that  in  i- 
south  makes  it  harder  to  ascertain  their  li^'* 
and  history.  In  the  north  a  Frisian  te^- 
ment  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  ^J 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  Nenniia  cm 
the  Frisian  Sea  (see  on  this  subject  Ut- i^ite^  ^ 
CeUie  SeotUmd  and  FrUism  SttOmaUi »  ^ 
Firth  of  Forth),  but  of  this  state  «  b^' 
practically  no  knowledge.  The  rest  of  >'«»• 
umbria  was  colonised  by  Angles.  BeiWf  JJ^ 
the  district  north  of  the  Tees,  had  for  it»c» 
king  Ida,  who  is  said  to  have  come  tm^ 
north,  and  to  have  built  as  his  cspital  6^- 
borough,  named  after  his  wife,  B^jba.  o* 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Britta*.  ^' 
confused  tradition  of  which  is,perba|^P^ 
served  in  the  oldest  Welsh  poetry  (see  St<* ; 
Four  Aneimt  Books  of  W%U»).  He  t»P^ 
twelve  years  (547—659),  and  was  w^^^ 
by  several  sons  in  suooession,  of  wh<»e»»^'' 
nothing  is  known.  In  6W  his  gr«"^^^' 
Ethelfrith,  son  of  Ethelric,  beoams  ki&g  ^' 
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ru  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition.  Hia 
oaiTugie  with  the  daughter  of  Ella,  who  in 
»60  had  eatahtiahed  another  Anglian  kingdom 
n  Detia,  the  district  between  the  Teea  and 
he  Uamber,  was  the  ezcuae  for  the  expulsion 
>f  Edwin,  the  aon  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
inion  of  Bernicia  with  Deira.  Thua  Ethel- 
nth  became  the  first  king  of  the  Northum- 
trijuu.  His  defeat  of  the  Scota  at  Degaaatan 
603),  and  of  the  Welah  at  Cheater  and  Bangor- 
f<^  iW),  gave  further  strength  to  the  new 
sn^dom.  But  Edwin  of  Dein  had  found  a 
owerf ul  protector  in  Bedwald  of  East  Anglia, 
he  "  Bretwalda,"  and  in  617  Ethelfrith  was 
lain  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle  in  an  attempt 
0  subdue  hia  chief  ri^al  for  the  sovereignty 
f  Britain.  Edwin  now  became  King  of  the 
('orthombriana.  His  marriage  with  Ethel- 
orga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  led  to 
18  conversion  to  Christianity  in  627.  In  a 
:)Iemn  Witoiagemot  the  Northumbrians 
ccepted  the  new  religion,  and  Paulinus,  the 
acen*8  chaplain,  became  first  English  bishop 
i  Vork,  the  old  capital  of  Deira,  and  now  of 
i'orthambria.  The  yictories  of  Ethelfrith  had 
•rtpared  the  way  for  the  overlordship  over 
<oiitb  Britain,  which  Edwin  aeema  now  to 
Are  assumed.  He  is  fifth  on  the  list  of 
iretwaldas,  and  Bede  says  *'  that  he  ruled  both 
yer  English  and  Britons,"  and  that  his  domi- 
linn  included  the  two  Monaa — ^Anglesey  and 
iuL  With  him  the  Northumbrian  aupre- 
tacT,  which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
entury,  reaUy  begina.  But  he  found  in  Penda 
f  Mercia,  and  in  Cadwallon,  the  great  Welsh 
uv?«  formidable  competitors.  In  633  their 
^bined  forces  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
I^thfleld.  AH  Northumbria  was  for  a 
rhole  year  subject  to  the  conquerors,  who 
eem  to  have  aun^  at  lessening  its  power 
T  splitting  it  up  again  into  its  original  divi- 
i<^s  of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  But  in  634 
^Bwald,  son  of  Ethelfrith,  returned  from  his 
>^uge  in  lona,  drove  out  the  Britons  and 
lercians,  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
tboored  for  the  introduction  of  the  Columban 
rpe  of  Christianity  with  a  zeal  that  merited 
J>  canonisation.  Tet  in  642  he,  too,  was 
^  by  Penda  at  the  battle  of  Maserfield. 
lis  brother,  Oswin,  who  snooeeded  him,  was 
(»npelled  to  jield  Deira  to  Oswin,  son  of 
^c,  his  cousm.  In  651  Oswiu  contrived  to 
^^m  the  death  of  his  rival,  but  the  jealousy 
f  Penda  provided  Deira  with  another  king 
\(>idUwaid.  Bnt  in  654  the  victory  of  Win- 
idfield  over  the  Mercians,  weakened  by  the 
election  of  Oidilwald,  Penda's  dependant, 
■'d  to  the  final  triumph  of  Oswin.  Penda 
<;riahed  on  the  field.  Bernicia  and  Deira 
^ere  again  united.  Oswiu  became  undiaputed 
^  of  the  English,  as  weJl  aa  master  of 
^trathdyde  Welsh,  Picte,  and  Scota.  In 
Ibance  with  Theodore  of  Tarsus  he  settled 
^cccleoaatical  constitution  of  England,  and 
«  declaration  in  the  Synod  of  WTutby  (664) 
jt  th^  Roman  in  preference  to  the  Scottiah 


Churches  was  critical  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  future  history  of  Britain.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Northum- 
brian monarchs,  but  with  him  departed  the 
glory  of  his  country.  His  son  and  successor, 
Egfrid  (670—685)  wasted,  in  efforts  to  convert 
a  real  supremacy  over  the  Picts  into  a 
thorough  conquest,  the  resources  that  Oswiu 
had  useid  ao  well.  The  death  of  Egfrid  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Nectansmere  (685)  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Picts,  Soots,  and  Strath- 
clyde  Welah.  Hia  long  quarrel  with  Wilfrid 
of  York  had  oonvulaed  the  internal  relations 
of  the  country.  The  rise  of  Mercia  now  gave 
the  English  states  a  new  master.  The  next 
king  was  Aldfrid  (685 — 705>,  an  illegitimate 
bro&er  of  Egfrid,  who  haa  in  exile  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Scottish  monks,  and  was  called 
the  "  learned  king.*'  He  was  the  patron  of 
the  great  literary  movement  which  had  begun 
with  Caedmon  and  Benedict  Biscop,  andwMeh 
long  outlasted  the  political  importance  of 
Northumbria.  During  the  eighth  century 
Northumbria  is  only  remembered  as  the  home 
of  Bede,  Alcuin,  Archbishop  Egbert,  and 
other  great  acholara.  Meanwhile  a  series  of 
revolutions,  seditions,  and  tumults  had  brought 
the  Northumbrian  monarchy  to  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  No  leas  than  fourteen  obscure 
kinga  ascended  the  throne  between  the  death 
of  Alcf  rid  and  796 ;  of  these  "  at  least  thirteen 
ended  their  reign  by  extraordinary  means.*' 
Eadwulf  (705)  was  dethroned  after  a  mgn  of 
two  months.  Oared,  aon  of  Alcfrid,  was  slain 
by  his  kinsfolk  (716).  Cenred,  after  a  two 
years*  reign,  came  to  a  calamitous  end  (718). 
Osric,  his  successor,  was  slain  in  731.  Ceoi- 
wulf,  the  next  king,  abdicated,  and  became  a 
monk  (737),  as  did  his  (mde's  son  Eadbert  in 
768,  after  an  almost  unprecedented  reign  of 
twenty-one  years.  Oswulf  (758)  was  slain 
b^  his  own  household  after  a  year's  reign.  Of 
his  successor,  MoU  Ethelwald  f  758 — 765),  we 
are  only  told  that  he  **  lost  nis  kingdom.** 
The  solemn  deposition  of  Alcred  (765 — 774) 
by  the  Witan  was  an  important  precedent  for 
later  times.  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwald 
(774 — 778)  was  driven  into  exile.  Elfwald 
^778 — 789)  was  slain  by  conspirators.  Osred 
(789-r792)  was  deposed,  and  exiled,  but 
returned,  and  was  murdered,  whereupon 
Ethelred  was  restored,  only  to  be  killed  by  his 
turbulent  people  in  794  during  a  great  famine 
that  was  accompanied  by  portents,  and 
succeeded  by  a  aestructive  I^mish  inroad. 
OsbaJd,  a  noble,  became  king  for  twenty-seven 
days,  but  Eardulf  was  then  called  from  exile 
to  the  throne.  In  806  he  was  driven  into 
exile,  but  was  restored  by  papal  influence. 
When  he  died  is  uncertain.  The  chroniclen 
now  ceaae  to  give  a  regular  suoceaaion  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings.  The  Danes  had  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  an  extremity  of  disorder.  The 
lilercian  overlords  had  few  difficulties  with 
the  decrepid  state.  In  827  the  Northumbrians 
became  the  vassals  of  Egbert  without  so  much 
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as  a  battle.  In  867  the  Danes  took  advantage 
of  the  deposition  of  King  Osbryht,  and  the 
election  of  a  prince  not  of  the  rojal  blood,  to 
take  possession  of  York.  In  876  inroads  for 
plunder  were  exchanged  for  definite  conquests, 
and  next  year  Halfdane,  the  Danish  leader, 
divided  Deira  amongst  his  willing  followers. 
Thus  ingloriously  the  kingdom  of  Edwin 
came  to  an  end.  A  line  of  English  ealdormen 
long  continued  to  reign  in  Bamborough  over 
Bemicia,  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  great 
West  Saxon  monarchy  by  Danish  Deira.  The 
gradual  subjection  of  Halfdane's  successors 
to  the  Basileus  of  Winchester,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bamborough  earldom,  the  reasser- 
tion  of  Northimibrian  local  feeling  in  the 
great  earldom  of  Canute,  the  grant  of  the 
Lothians  to  the  King  of  Scots,  the  final  con- 
quest of  Northumbria  by  William  I.,  from 
which  time  alone  we  can  date  its  extinction  as 
a  separate  district,  are  the  chief  events  of  later 
Northumbrian  history. 

Bede,  HiHoria  £ocl«»uutica;  Simeon  oi  Bur- 
ham,  De  OMti*  Begum  ilnglorum,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saaeon  Chromcl*.  gi^e  most  information  amoog 
the  orieinal  anthorifcies.  J.  B.  Oreen,  Tk»  Making 
of  Englandwid  the  Conqumt  of  England  ;  Stubbs, 
ContH.  Bist. ;  Palgrave,  Snyltch  CmwmonvDedtth, 
and  Skene,  Ctiiio  Sooflan4,  are  the  moet  im- 
portant modem  woiiu.  rf^  p^  OP  1 

Kxiros  or  Kobthuxbkia. 

Bthelfrid 893—^6 

Bdwin 616—638 

Oswald 634-64fl 

Oawin 64&-07O 

Bgfrid 670—685 

AKrid 685—706 

Sadwnlf 705 

Oared 705-716 

Cenred 716—718 

Osric 718-781 

CeolwnM 731—737 

Edbert 737—758 

Oewulf 758—750 

Ethelwald  HoU 7S0-765 

Aluied 765-774 

Ethebed 774—778 

Elfwald 778—789 

Oared 780-792 

Osbald 7M 

Eardulf 704-806 

ITortony  Grantlbt  Flbtckbr,  Lokd 
{h,  1716,  d,  1789),  was  bom  at  Grantley,  near 
Ripon.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
in  turn  appointed  king*s  counsel,  Attomey- 
C^eneral  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Solicitor-GeneraL  In  1763  he 
became  Attorney-General,  but  went  out  with 
the  Gxenville  ministry  in  1766.  While  in 
.that  office  he  had  to  encounter  the  difficult 
question  of  general  warrants;  and  his  im- 
petuous recklessness  did  not  smooth  the  way 
for  his  colleagues.  Upon  the  resignation,  in 
1769,  of  the  chair  of  the  House  of  ConmionB 
by  Sir  John  Gust,  Sir  Fletcher  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Through  the  excited  years 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  Norton  filled 
the  office  of  Speaker  with  some  ability,  and  a 
fearless  indifi:erence  to  consequences.  In 
1780  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  independence 


by  being  dismissed  from  the  chair.  Wko, 

in  1782,  the  Marquis  of  Bockmgfaun  caoe 

into  power,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  iru  nised  to 

the  peerage,  with  tho  title  of  Baron  Oncti^. 

Muining,  SpMlBfr*  nf  Hkn  ComwoM;  StaaittfA 
flut.  o/£ii0. 

ITortoilf  Richard,  a  zealons  Oatholk  <-: 
the  north,  took  part  in  the  Pilgiimagti  d 
Grace,  and  in  1669,  though  a  very  old  mas. 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  rebel  Evi 
of  Northumbffl'land  and  Westmoreland,  This 
he  joined  with  his  sons.  His  son  Christo|^ 
formed  a  plan  to  carry  off  Mary  Stoart  bt-i 
Bolton  Castle,  but  was  foiled  in  its  execiiti<  n 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  ia  tii 
northern  rebellion  of  1669,  and  was  in  on*- 
quence  executed  at  Tybnm. 

irorwioh  has  by  some  been  idsntif^i 
with  the  Venta  Icenorum  of  the  Bomsos. 
but  this  is  improbable.  It  is  more  liklj  ^ 
English  city.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Dan* 
under  Sweyn,  in  1003.  After  the  Conqw« » 
strong  castle  was  built  there,  and  it  wa<  Dft^ 
an  episcopal  see.  A  serious  riot  oociund  c 
Norwich  in  1272,  and  the  insurgents,  in  13^1 
headed  by  John  Litster,  attacked  the  dtr  iri 
plundered  it.  Once  again,  in  1549,  Korvi^^ 
suffered  from  a  popular  revolt,  when  the  chj 
was  captured  by  Bobert  Ket  and  his  a^*- 
ciates.  Since  this  time  it  has  oocnpi«<i  &' 
important  position  in  English  history,  tbi^ 
it  has  gradually  and  ste^ily  grown  in  p^ 
perity  and  commercial  importsnoe. 

ITorwioll.  Tbb  Beidal  op  (1075),  vm  Ar 
occasion  of  the  organisation  of  a  po^ini' 
conspiracy  against  William  the  Ctwjoe^* 
The  refusalof  the  king  to  allow  RalphGi^-' 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  to  marry  the  nster  of  Kocn 
Fitz-Osbem,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  ^ 
garded,  and  a  plot  formed  at  the  wedding-!i^ 
^"  That  bride-ale  that  was  many  men*i  \tk 
to  depose  William,  and  Ireing  back  the  com^n 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  timeo: t^ 
Confessor.  The  conspiracy  waa  dsteclM  N- 
f ore  any  attempts  could  ^k  made  agaia^  ta- 
king, and  the  conspiratoxs  either  fled  <ff  ^^ 
pumshed  heavily. 

Freeman,  "Sormim  OkmfiMfL 

ITottingiuuiI  was  taken  by  the  DiBrt  » 
868,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  P***;^ 
Wedmore.  It  was  restored  and  re-foi^fr  • 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  922.  Inl067WiIc»s 
the  Conqueror  reconstructed  and  atrengt^^^ 
the  castle.  It  was  taken  and  borat  t^^ 
during  the  ware  between  Stephen  and  Mw* 
In  1461  it  was  the  scene  of  the  prodaiiat>^ 
of  Edward  IV.  In  1485  it  was  the  b;> 
quarters  of  Richard  IIL  before  the  battf  ^ 
Bosworth.  In  the  Grwt  Rebellion  it  *»Ji^ 
place  where  Charles  I.  set  up  his  ^aw*; 
Aug.  22,  1642.  The  casUe  waa  diaitfa''^' 
by  Cromwell's  orders  and  re-boiH  ia  ^^  , 
In  1811—12  Nottingham  was  the  a^j; 
formidable  "  Luddit©  "  xiote»  and  of  a  m^ 
ript  in  October,  1831. 
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VottiBghaoiy  Thoxui  Mo^bbat,  Eabl 
if  {d.  1405),  was  the  eon  of  ThomAB  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Korfolk,  tiie  adversary  of  Henry 
Elolingbroke.  He  joined  Henry  on  his  landing 
n  1399,  and  was  made  Earl  Marsha  1.  In  1405, 
i  difpute  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being 
iticided  against  him,  he  left  the  court  in 
chagrin,  and  joined  Scrope  and  others  in  a 
xmspiracy  agionst  Henry  IV.  Through  the 
treachery  of  Westmoreland,  he  was  seized 
tndbeheaded. 

]f  ottmgluuil,  Hbnbaob  Finch,  Eabl  of 
h.  1621,  d.  1682),  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1645,  bat  his  Boyalist  sentiments  prevented 
us  coming  prominently  forward  till  the 
^t^toiation,  when  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
ifneraL  He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
he  regicides  with  great  fairness  and  judg- 
nent.  In  1670  he  became  Attorney-General, 
md  in  1673  Lord  Keeper,  which  title  he  ex- 
hanged  for  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  1675. 
ae  held  the  Great  Seel  till  his  death  in  1682, 
laving  in  1681  been  created  Earl  of  Kotting- 
i^m.  He  figures  in  Dryden's  Ab$alom  and 
dehitophel  under  the  name  of  Amri.  "From 
lis  persuasive  powers,"  says  Mr.  Foss,  **  he 
iqiuTed  the  titles  of  'Uie  silver-tongued 
awyer'and'the  English  Cicero,'  and  from 
^  graceful  action  that  of  'the  English 
SowaW" 

FoflB,  ItvM  nfOu  Lord  dumceUon. 

Vottingliaiii,  Dahibl  Finch,  Eabl  op 
f  1647,  d.  1780),  entered  early  into  public 
ife.  In  1 679  he  was  placed  on  me  Admiralty 
ronmuasion.  Under  James  II.  he  rigorously 
apposed  the  abrogation  of  the  TMt  Act. 
^n  1687  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
^>ykvelt,  envoy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
3e  and  Danby  were  representatives  of  &e 
roiy  party  in  those  proceedings.  He  f ol- 
owed  Bancroft's  ideas  on  the  settiement  of  the 
^vevolution  question,  and  advocated  a  regency 
A  be  exerdaed  in  James's  name  and  during 
iiB  life,  but  gradually  abandoned  the  idea 
jfdott  the  opposition  of  the  Commons.  He 
^w  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
^'illiam  and  Mary,  thereby  acquiescing  in 
•he  king  de  faetOf  and  bringing  a  large  body 
^  Tory  supportera  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
kioQ  involved  in  quarrels  with  his  Whig 
»Ueague,  Shrewsbury.  In  1689  he  carried 
lis  Toleration  BiU,  by  which  Nonconformist 
liyines  were  allowed  to  preach  after  signing 
^y-f  our  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He 
ilao  moved  a  Comprehension  Bill,  but  was  com- 
>^lled  to  drop  it  on  account  of  the  om>osition 
t  aux)untered.  On  the  departure  of  William 
or  Ireland,  ha  was  placed  on  the  Council  of 
!^'ine.  The  resignation  of  Shrewsbury  had  made 
V^  lole  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to  his 
'P^y  discovery  of  the  intended  invasion,  and 
lis  vigorous  measures  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of 
he  fleet,  that  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  was  in 
rt^t  part  due.  At  the  dose  of  that  year  (1692) 
^'  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  subsequent 


mismanagement  which  had  neutralised  that 
victory.  Nottingham  and  Kussell  became 
mortal  enemies.  A  vague  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  on  the  former  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  one,  but  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Lords.  William,  wishing  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  services  of  Notting- 
ham, induced  Russell  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
household.  But  on  the  appointment  of  Russell 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiiulty,  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  In  1694  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Blank  of  England. 
On  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  his  ideas  were  quite  at 
variance  vdth  the  schemes  of  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough.  In  1704  he  declared  that 
the  ministry  must  be  purged  of  the  Whig 
element,  and  resigned.  In  opposition  he  raised 
the  cry  of  the  '*  Church  in  danger.'*  In  1707 
he  proposed  a  motion  to  the  edSect  that  the 
English  Church  was  threatened  by  ^e  Union. 
He  was  struck  off  the  Ftivy  Council.  As 
Harley  neglected  to  give  him  office  (1710),  he 
joined  the  Whigs.  They  agroed  to  support 
his  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  if  his  Tory 
followers  would  oppose  all  ideas  of  peace.  He 
therefore  proposed  and  triumphantly  carried 
a  resolution  ''that  no  peace  was  honourable 
if  Spain  or  the  West  uidies  were  allotted  to 
any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  He 
was  placed  on  the  Privy  Council  by  George 
I.,  but  in  1716,  disapproving  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  he  was  dismissed,  and  quitted  public 
life. 

Burnet,   SiaL    of  hit   Own  Time;   Maokaj, 

Momoin  ;  Macanli^,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Baake,  fliit. 

(if  Eng, ;  Stanhope,  Roign  ofQukMn  Annt. 

Vova  SootiLay  now  the  most  easterly 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1698 
it  was  partially  colonised  by  a  French  ex- 
pedition under  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  and 
in  conjunction  with  New  Brunswick,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Acadia.  In  1602  Acadia 
was  granted  by  Henry  lY.  of  France  to  a 
Huguenot  nobleman,  but  in  1614  the  English 
made  a  descent  from  Virginia,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  French  settlements.  In 
the  year  1621  the  country  was  granted  by 
James  I.,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  whilst 
four  years  later,  in  order  to  encourage  emi- 
gration, the  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  created.  Sir  William  Alexander,  how- 
ever, sold  the  country  to  the  French,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1627,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Kirk,  expdled  the  French,  but  re- 
stored their  settlements  to  them  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1631.  The  dum  of  Eng- 
land to  Nova  Scotia  was  again  successfully 
put  forward  by  Cromwell,  but  in  1667  it  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Breda.  In  1689  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English  under  Sir  WDliam  Phipps,  but  re- 
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stored  by  the  Treaty  of  Rsrtwick  in  1697.  In 
1710  the  capital,  Port  Boyal,  was  captured  by 
General  Nicholson,  and,  in  spite  of  rarious 
efforts  made  b^  the  Freioch  to  dislodge  him, 
was  held  by  him  until  the  whole  of  No\'a 
Scotia  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  m  1713.  Though  subject 
to  freauent  disturbances,  Nova  Scotia  re- 
mainea  uninvaded  until  1744,  when  De 
Quesnel,  the  French  (Governor  of  Cape 
Breton,  attempted  to  take  Annapolis,  as  the 
capital,  Port  Koyal,  was  then  cslled.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  0748)  nearly 
4,000  emigrants — chiefly  oisbanaed  soldiers — 
went  out  to  No\'a  Scotia,  under  the  command 
of  Grenoal  Comwallis,  and  established  the 
town  of  Halifax.  The  French  did  not, 
however,  give  up  hopes  of  recovering  Nova 
Scotia,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  Indians,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  new  settlers  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  1766  it  was  found  necessary  to 
expel  18,000  of  the  old  French  Acadians. 
Two  years  later  the  Nova  Scotians  received  a 
constitution,  consisting  of  a  house  of  as- 
sembly, a  leg^islative  council,  and  a  governor 
representing  the  British  crown.  From  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  country  began 
rapidly  to  improve,  and  its  prosperity  was 
also  materially  increased  by  Uie  influx  of  a 
large  number  of  American  lo3rali8ts  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Disputes  and  dis- 
content in  the  legislature  were  of  £requent 
occurrence,  just  as  in  Canada,  and  in  1840 
Mr.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham), 
Govemor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  report  the  executive 
council  was  remodelled  and  the  legfislative 
council  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  members  of  the  popular  party.  In 
1868  Lord  Durham  included  Nova  S(x>tia  in 
his  contemplated  scheme  of  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  but  he 
died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan.  In 
1867  Nova  Scotia  was  united  with  other  pro- 
▼inoes  under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  dominion  at  Ottawa,  though  it 
still  retains  its  own  provincial  government, 
rested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
assembly. 

Martin,  Britff^  CoUmim;  Col.  HuHburton, 
fltat.  of  Nova  Scotia;  Creasj,  Conttitutiont  cf 
Britannic  Empir$, 

ITorel  Disseisin.    [Assize.] 

ITimooillftr  was  a  high-caste  Brahmin, 
who  intrigued  for  the  deposition  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan  from  the  dewanny  of 
Bengal,  hoping  to  obtain  his  place.  Disap- 
pointed of  this,  and  encouraged  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Council,  he  brought  various 
charges  of  peculation  against  Hastings. 
Hastings,  in  return,  had  him  accused  and 
hanged  for  forger}-. 


The  large  nutjority  d 
y.ngliA  nunneries  before  the  I^BQloti-x 
(1636—40)  belonged  to  the  Benedictiiie  oitier. 
The  following  iB4i  list  ol  the  most  impoitut: 
Shaftesbury  (Dorset),  according  to  tnditioB, 
founded  by  Alfred,  which  was  so  val%tkt 
Fuller  teUs  us  it  was  a  proverb  with  the 
country  folk  <<  if  the  Abbot  of  Glastaborr 
might  marry  the  Abbess  ol  Shaftadwiry.  their 
heire  would'  have  more  land  than  the  Kin^r  of 
England;**  Barking  (Essex),  ssid  to  km 
been  founded  by  Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  Ixc- 
don,  677,  which  had  for  its  fint  tbbea. 
Ethelburga,  afterwards  canonised;  Amcikcrr 
(WUts),  founded    (980);    St.  M«t  (^b. 


founded  1138;  Holywell  (Middloex):  N> 
Helen's  (London),  founded  at  the  hegamt 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  Stratfard-tt-Boi 
(Middlesex) ;  Chatteris  (Gambndgcihiif : 
Polesworth  (Warwickshire) ;  Sheppey  (Ken: 
Wherwell  (Hants). 

The  Cistercian  houses  were  usually  ami! 
among  the  most  important  were  Tame 
{Dorset)  and  Swire  (Torks).  The  gm^ 
nunnery  of  Dartford,  foxmdcd  1355,  ms  i:^ 
puted  between  the  Augustinian  sad  Donufl^* 
can  orders,  but  was  held  bv  the  latter  at  ti- 
Dissolution.  Syon  (Mid<Uesex],  almott  ih 
wealthiest  house  in  England,  wu  heU  I? 
Brigittine  nuns  (a  branch  of  the  Au^*- 
tinians,  reformed  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sv^d^  ; 
Syon  House  was,  in  1604,  granted  to  the  Etf- 
of  Northumberland. 

The  Minoreeses,  or  Poor  Clsres  (the  fc«af 
Franciscans),  held  four  houses  in  En^*^ 
The  greatest  was  that  in  London,  irhere  ^^ 
were  placed  by  Blanch  of  Navure,  *if' "^ 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  about  1293.  Tb* 
nunnery  outside  Aldgate  has  given  iti  loc- 
to  the  Minories.  The  only  other  ho«w  <. 
importance  was  at  Denny  (OynhridgeduR']. 


Diigdale, 


[W.  /.  A, 


Oaklxiys,  Tm«,  was  the  nsme  ff^  ^ 
the  Western  Protestant  tenants  in  Iwl^i 
who,  complaining  ohiefly  of  exorWtanteo®*^ 
cess,  collected  m  bodies  in  1764,  )»^ 
cattle,  and  burnt  fkrms.  They  never  wetft 
formidable. 

Oates,  Titus  (*.  firm  1620,  f.  J'*'* 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Tsylon /^^ 
and  Trinity  CoUege.  Qunbridge.  He  «^*^ 
holy  orders  and  was  presented  to »  *^ 
Hving  by  the  Duke  of  Norfblk.  A«W?*^ 
perjury  being  brought  against  lun  **'.  ^ 
forced  to  give  up  this  poration,  and  «» ^"f 
short  time  chaplain  in  the  nsry.    d^  ^ 
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identified  himBelf  with  the  Boman  Catholics, 
leing,  howerer,  dismiflsed  in  the  year  1678. 
He  set  himself  to  work  to  gain  a  livelihood  b  v 
his  wits,  and  devised  the  story  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  that  was  readily  accepted  by  the  popular 
fean.     Everywhore   it  was  rumoured  that 
Protestantism  was   in    danger,   and   Gates 
commonicated  to   the    authorities  that  the 
Catholics  were  on  the  point  of  rising;  that 
the  principal  features  of   their  programme 
were  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants,  the 
aseaasination  of  the  king,  and  the  invasion  of 
Ireland.     Various  incidents  just  then  hap- 
pened that  oonfinned  Oates's  story — none  so 
mach  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the  magis- 
tnte  that  had  been  most  active  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  conspiracy.  Gates  became  a  hero, 
his  story  bemg  widely  credited.    He  was  re- 
▼arded  with  a  pension  of  £900  a  year,  and  a 
suite  of  apartments  was  devoted  to  his  use  at 
^liitehalL      For   two    years  multitudes  of 
Catholics  were,  on  the  merest  suspicion  and 
on  the  slenderest   evidence,  oonoemned  to 
death.    In  1685  Gates  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury, and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
w  whipped  at  the  cart*s  tail,  and  then  im- 
prisooed  for   life.      After   the   Revolution 
(1668),  Parliament  decko^  Gates's  trial  to 
he  illegal,  and  oidered  his  release,  granting 
him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.     His  attempts 
to  regain  notoriety  after  this  were  unsuooees- 
H    [Popish  Plot.] 

Hicanlay,  HUt.  of  JVn^. ;  Bomet.  Hid,  of  hit 

OimlVaM. 

Oath,  Thb  CoBONATioir.    [Ck)aoNATioN.] 

Oatluiy  PAAUAXBXfTAKY,  Were  first  im- 
poeed  in  the  year  1679,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  no  member  could  sit  or  vote  in  either 
House  until  he  had  taken  in  its  presence 
the  Beveral  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
uid  abjuration,  severe  penalties  being  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  should  neglect  the 
<^^Timtmj.  This  measure  was  re-enacted  in 
UOO  and  1760,  but  in  1829  the  Catholic  Re- 
Uef  Act  provided  an  especial  form  of  oath  for 
Boman  Catholics.  In  1866  the  Parliamentary 
^ths  Act  substituted  one  oath  for  the  three 
previously  in  use,  which  in  1868  was  altered 
with  the  idea  of  including  all  religious  de- 
nominations, the  form  being,  "I,  A.  B.,  do 
Bwear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegianoe  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law. 
So  help  me  Gk)d."  By  the  law  of  1866  a 
penalty  of  £300  was  imposed  on  members  of 
wth  Houses  for  voting  before  they  had  taken 
the  oath,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
^t  is  vacated  as  if  the  member  were  dead. 
In  the  Upper  House,  however,  a  bill  of 
bdenmity  is  usually  passed.  Standing  orders 
^  provide  at  what  hour  the  oath  is  to  be 
taken.  The  most  remarkable  refusals  to  take 
the  oaths  were  those  of  Sir  H.  Monson  and 
U>rd  Fanshaw  in  1688,  and  of  Mr.  G'Connell, 
A  1829,  before  the  Rslief  Act  was  pasBody 


but  in  neither  instance  was  the  objection  en- 
tertained. The  case  of  the  Jews  was  brought 
up  by  claim  of  Baron  Rothschild  in  1860,  to 
t^e  the  oaths,  omitting  the  words  **  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  *'  in  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration. A  resolution  was  carried,  however, 
that  he  was  ineligible,  nor  was  Alderman 
Salomons  more  successful  in  the  following 
^ear.  After  the  (question  had  been  discussea 
m  several  successive  sessions,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1858  by  which  a  Jew  was  allowed 
to  omit  the  obnoxious  words,  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  became  a  standing  order  in 
1860.  The  Parliamentary  Gaths  Act  of  1866 
finally  placed  Jews  on  an  equality  with  other 
members,  by  omitting  the  words  altogether 
from  the  form  of  oath.  The  right  of  Qiukers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath,  was  first 
contested  by  John  Archdale  in  1693,  but  un- 
successfully. Several  statutes  were,  however, 
passed  to  that  effect  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
George  I.,  and  George  II.,  and  upon  a  general 
construction  of  these  statutes,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
Quaker,  was  allowed  to  affirm  in  1833.  In 
the  same  year  Acts  were  passed  allowing 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists,  and 
those  who  had  ceased  to  belong  to  those  per- 
suasions, to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oaths;  and  this  concession  was 
confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  Gaths  Acts  of 
the  following  reign.  In  1880  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  had  been  elected  for  Northampton, 
claimed  to  make  an  affirmation  under  the 
Evidence  Amendment  Act  of  1869  and  1870. 
The  report  of  a  select  committee  being  ad- 
verse, he  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath, 
but  the  House  decided  that  he  should  be 
allowed  neither  to  take  the  oath  nor  affirm. 
Subsequently,  in  1883,  the  govemnaent  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  case  by  introducing 
an  Affirmation  Bill,  but  it  was  thrown  out 
in  the  Commons,  nor  were  Mr.  Bradlaugh*s 
subsequent  efforts  to  take  his  seat  rewarded 
by  success. 

Gaths  in  Courts  qf  Law  are  imposed  both 
upon  jurymen  and  witnesses.  They  may  be 
tniced  back  to  a  very  remote  date,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  much-vexed 
question  of  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  law  of  Etheked  II.  directed  that  the 
twelve  senior  thegns  in  each  wapentake  should 
be  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely.  Though 
this  is  an  isolated  piece  of  legislation,  we  find 
that  in  Engluid,  as  among  the  other  Germanic 
races,  an  oath  was  habitually  imposed  in  the 
courts  upon  Uie  parties  to  a  suit  and  their  com- 
purgators, and  upon  the  witnesses  who  wero 
called  in  if  it  was  held  that  the  oaths  of  the 
former  were  inconclusive.  By  the  system  of 
sworn  recognition  introduced  by  the  Nonnahs, 
whichthey  derived  probably  from  the  Frank  ca- 
pitularies, oaths  were  also  coif  orced,  and  though 
first  applied  to  civil  cases,  this  system  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  to  criminal 
cases  as  well.    It  is  needless  to  discuss  here  the 
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|rradual  divergence  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
jury  system,  the  grand  jury,  the  petty  jury,  and 
the  witnesses,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when  their  separate  functions  hecame  defined 
{eirca  Edward  III.  to  Henry  IV.)  oaths  were 
still  imposed  upon  all  three.  The  later  aspects 
of  the  question  of  oaths  in  courts  of  law 
chiefly  concern  the  claims  to  exemptions  from 
taking  the  oath  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time.  As  In  the  case  of  the 
Parliamentary  oath,  the  three  classes  of  persons 
affected  are  those  who  believe  in  Qod,  but 
are  not  Christians,  Quakers  and  kindred  sects, 
and  Atheists,  and  the  legislation  concerning 
them  falls  chiefly  within  the  present  xmgu. 
In  the  first  year  of  Victoria  it  was  provided 
that  anyone  not  professing  the  Christian 
religion  might  take  the  oath  m  any  form  they 
consider  binding;  hence  Jews  employ  the 
words  *^  so  help  me,  Jehovah,"  and  Moham- 
medans swear  by  the  Koran.  Quakers  were 
permitted  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oath,  in  1833,  and  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  legislation.  In 
1854  it  was  provided  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  belonged  to  no  recognised  religious 
sect,  and  consequently  did  not  come  under  the 
former  relief  Acts,  that  if  any  person  called 
as  a  witness  should  be  unwilling  to  be  sworn 
from  conscientious  motives,  the  court  on  being 
satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  the  objection  should 
permit  him  to  make  a  solemn  afilrmation,  and 
the  seune  privilege  was  granted  to  jurors  in 
1867.  These  enactments  were  consolidated 
in  the  Evidence  Amendment  Acts  of  1879 
and  1880. 

May,  Parltammtary  PratHei  and  Coiul.  JETut. ; 
Fonyth,  Hut  of  ths  Jvry ;  Tyler,  Oriym  and 
Hitt.  of  Oath»i  and  Stephen's  CommenUarin, 
where  the  Btatates  bearing  upon  the  lubjeots 
•re  mentioned.  [l,  q,  g  j 

O'Brien,  William  Smith  (b.  Oct  17, 
1803,  d.  June  18,  1864),  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Cahimoyle.  His 
eldest  brother,  Sir  Lucas  O'Brien,  who  was 
a  Tory,  became  in  1865  Lord  Inchiquin,  as 
heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1826  became  the  Tory  re- 
presentative of  Elnnis.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  O' Ck>nnell.  From  1 835  to  1 8 49  he 
represented  Limerick,  and  in  1846  he  openly 
joined  the  Young  Ii*eland  party,  led  by 
Meagher  and  Mitchel.  His  descent  from  Brian 
Boru,  and  the  claims  he  imagined  himself  to 
have  to  the  Irish  crown,  seemed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  turned  his  brain.  His  idea 
was  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic  with  him- 
self as  president.  In  1848  he  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment the  Security  Bill  then  proposed,  and  he 
was  afterwards  tried  under  that  very  bill  in 
Ireland,  but  the  jury  disagreeing,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  go  free.  The  trea- 
sonable character  of  his  plans  was,  however, 
becoming  clear,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  him.    He  now  left  I)ublin,  and  began 


haranguing  the  peasantry  of  the  sooth.  At 
last,  on  July  25,  he  assembled  a  large  bj.y 
in  arms,  and  led  them  on  the  26th  &i,'uiiut 
the  police  at  Bonlagh  Common.  O^Brien  o 
caped  after  the  fight,  and  a  rewani  of  £v« 
failed  to  lead  to  his  apprchenaioxL  On  Aa> 
gust  5,  however,  he  was  recogmsed  J 
Thurles,  as  he  was  quietly  taking  a  ticket  U 
Limerick  and  lodged  in  KHmiimham  ^ 
On  September  21  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel  h 
a  special  commission,  and  sentenced  to  dd'a 
But  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  tno 
portation.  Unlike  his  fellow-conspiratim, 
he  refused  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  was  seat  > 
Norfolk  Island.  In  1856  he  received  a  frw 
pardon,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  He  dieJ  ^ 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  the  transportation  d 
his  remains  from  thence  to  Ireland  led  to  t 
NationaUst  demonstration.  In  prirat«  tif" 
he  was  one  of  the  moat  trathfnl  and  kiai* 
hearted  of  men. 

O'Brians.  Thb  Sbpt  op,  the  most  pow^- 
ful  clan  in  Munster,  their  chief  stroDxiiAi 
being  the  city  of  Limerick,  claimed  detcrU 
from  Brian  Bom.  In  1543  Murroogh  O'irv^ 
was  made  Earl  of  Thomond  for  hie.  U 
became  a  Protestant,  and  displayed  more  ILai. 
the  usual  eagerness  for  Chnrch  lands:  b^ 
sent  a  paper  to  EngUmd  ttUed  ths  "  In^* 
man's  Kequest,"  aalmig  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  to  convcfft  the  people.  V> 
mately  all  his  dignities  fell  to  his  nepltt*' 
Bonagh,  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  Iritf 
custom  of  tamstry,  he  had  supplaoted.  Th^ 
fourth  earl  was  a  distingnished  edditf ,  9B:1 
fought  against  the  Spaniards  at  Kiottle.  I^ 
family  became  extinct  in  1741. 
Bazka,  SaUmet  P00ngt9. 

01>vc«ne    Fublioatioiifl  Act.   }] 

1867,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Camphell  soccw^W 
in  passing  a  bill  to  suppress  the  tn&  c| 
obscene  publications,  prmts,  pictoies.  a^u 
other  articles. 

Oooanoaal  ConliMnBitj,  Tki  Bm 
Against,  was  designed  to  prevent  DiM^^ 
from  complying  with  the  provision*  ot  iv 
Test  Act  (q.v.)  only  so  far  as  to  qoalifj  th  «• 
selves  for  office  or  membership  of  a  cct}*- 
ration.  It  was  introduced  for  the  fii*t  vxr 
in  1702by  three  Tory  members,  one  of  *i« 
was  Henry  St.  John,  and  provided  that  any-a- 
who  attended  a  dissenting  meeting-hoosei^^ 
having  taken  the  sacrament  sod  test  for  c6r» 
of  trust  or  the  magistracy  of  oonwra^r* 
should  be  immediately  dismisMd,  asa  l»*a^-'* 
fined.  This  unjust  measure  passed  ^^'^ 
mens,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  ^^ 
Queen  Anne  put  great  pressure  on  tW  nf«» 
to  pass  the  bill.  A  similar  late  »tt«idedrt  a 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  I7W,  wScfi 
the  more  vident  Tories,  led  by  Nottinftas 
proposed  to  carry  it  through  their  opp»  ;;• 
by  "  tacking  it "  to  the  Land  Tax  B^l- ["JV  V 
however,  Nottingham  and  hii  ***^^T*^, 
formed  an  unprincipled  oosUtua  «»  »' 
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Whigs,  the  temu  being  that  the  latter  should 
support  the  Occadon&l  Conformity  Bill,  and 
it  accordingly  became  law,  the  money  fine 
being  redu^  from  £100  to  £40.  This  di»- 
cnditable  Act  continued  in  force  ontii  1719, 
vhen  Qeneral  Stanhope  introduced  a  measure 
oDder  the  canning  title  of  a  "  Bill  for  strength- 
ening the  Protestant  Interest,"  by  which  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism 
Act  were  abolished,  but  from  which  he  was 
forced  to  exclude  the  Test  Act. 

Stanhope,  EM.  of  Rtign  o/Awu,  sad  Biat.  <4 
^^  ToL  L,  oh.  9  ;  10  Anne,  cap.  2. 

Ochterlony,    Sm   Da^id  (ft.    1768,  d. 
I $26;,  after  having  served  in  the   Camatic 
under  Hastings    and    Coote,    first    appears 
pruminentlv  as   Colonel   Ochterlony  in  the 
capacity  of  Resident  at  Delhi   (1803),  after 
the  conquest  of  Scindia's  French  troops.     In 
thi9  capacity  he  condacted  the   defence  of 
Delhi   in   the  most  gallant  manner,  when 
Holkar  besieged  it  on  his  return  from  Malwa 
in  1804.    In  1814  he  was  given  the  command 
of    the    divisicm    destined    to    act    against 
Tmnr  Singh  in  the  Goorkha  War.    Driving 
Umur  Singh  from  point  to  point  he  at  last 
shut  him  up  in  Maiown.    He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  major-general,  and  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  being 
the  first  of  the  Company's  officers  to  attain  to 
that  honour.    In  181B/Sir  David  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  for  the  second  Goorkha 
caoipaign,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion.    After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
British  Besident  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootana, 
and  as  such  had  in  1823  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
puted succession  at  Bhurtpore.  The  Govemor- 
Gfneral,   Lord  Amherst,  disapproved  of  Sir 
David's  measures,  and  he  was  reprimanded. 
He  thereupon  resigned.     The  treatment  he 
had  received  broke  his  heart,  and  he  retired 
to  Meerut,  where  he  died  within  two  months. 

O'Connellv  Daniel  (&.  Aug.  6,  1776,  d, 
1^7),  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  family.  He  studied  at  Louvain, 
^t.  Omer,  and  Douai ;  was  driven  from  the 
Continent  by  the  Frencii  Revolution,  and  went 
to  London  to  read  for  the  bar.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  family  he  came  forward 
(Jan.  13,  1800)  as  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Union,  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Oathcdic  party,  and  in  1823  founded  the 
Catholic  Association.  In  1825,  he  was  pro- 
^ted  for  saying,  ''that  he  hoped  some 
Bolivar  would  arise  to  vindicate  Catholic 
rights,*'  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill. 
It  was  at  hisiustigtttion  that,  in  the  year  1826, 
the  Catholics  began  to  show  their  power  at 
^let-tiuns.  In  1828,  he  himself  stood  against 
V'e&ey  Fitzgerald,  and  by  means  of  the 
"forties"  won  the  famous  Clare  election, 
li^  op|»onent  retiring  after  five  days*  polling. 
\\\a  influence  in  the  same  year  was  strong 
nough  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
L^thoUcs  and  the  Orangemen,  which  seemed 
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impending.  The  Emancipation  Bill  followed, 
but  O'Connell  having  been  elected  before  was 
still  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  presented 
himself  (May  15, 1829),  and  pleaded  with  great 
ability  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat ;  his  ap- 
plication was  refused,  and  a  new  writ  issued, 
but  O'Connell  was  returned  unopposed  and 
allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  was  now  called  the 
**  Liberator  "  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  object  of 
intense  adoration  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
1831,  he  was  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  holding  illegal  meetings ;  although  he  was 
not  punished,  his  influence  was  shaken  at  the 
time.  He  in  vain  opposed  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1833,  but  did  much  service  to  the  Whigs 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reform.  After- 
wa^,  O'Connell  and  his  *'tail,"  as  his  fol- 
lowers in  Parliament  were  derisively  called, 
were  for  some  time  able  to  exercise  gi*eat  in- 
fluence in  that  assembly,  for  he  held  the 
balance  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  1838, 
however,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  reprimand 
from  the  Speaker  for  accusing  a  member  of 
perjury.  In  1840,  he  revived  the  Repeal 
agitation,  and  in  1843,  uttered  language  that 
was  considered  treasonable  at  the  monster 
meetings  he  convened.  But  when  govern- 
ment forbade  the  meeting  at  Ciontarf  on 
October  7,  he  failed  to  make  good  his  words, 
and  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  among  whom 
were  the  m(Mt  talented  of  his  followers, 
separated  from  him.  O'Connell  and  his 
more  immediate  followers  were  arrested  and 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  A  jury,  entirely 
composed  of  Protestants,  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  a  fine  of  £2,000.  The  Englieh 
House  of  Lords  by  three  to  two  reversed  this 
decision.  This  result  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  the  Repeal  agitation  was  neverthe- 
less crushed.  O'Connell  lived  for  some  years 
longer,  but  his  health  was  giving  way.  On 
Feb.  8,  1847,  he  delivered  his  last  speech  in 
the  Commons,  and  died  soon  after  at  Genoa. 
In  England  he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  personage,  and  derisive  epithets  such 
as  the  '*  big  beggarman,"  were  constantly  ap- 
plied to  him.  But  in  Catholic  Ireland  the 
influence  obtained  by  his  character,  his  ener- 
getic championship  of  the  cause  of  his  co< 
religionists,  and  his  powers  as  a  popular  orator, 
was  unprecedentedly  great. 

May,  CvMit.  Hi»t.  ofEng,;  Annwtl  BsgU/Ur: 
O'ConneU's  SpMchn,  edited  bv  his  son ;  Paoli* 
OmehiehU  von  England  §e%t  1815;  J.  McCarthy, 
HUt.  of  Our  Own  tinuM. 

O'Connell  Centenary,  Thb  (August  5, 
1875),  was  celebrated  by  processions  and  ban- 
quets in  Dublin.  It  led  to  a  furious  quarrel 
between  the  Home  Rulers  and  the  Nationalists, 
which  brought  the  banquet  in  the  evening, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
to  an  untimely  end  ;  part  of  the  guests  wish- 
ing Mr.  Cravan  DufFy,  and  not  Mr.  Butt,  to 
be  associated  with  the  toast  of  the  'Megis* 
lative  independence  of  Ireland." 
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O'ConnOTy  Aslthv^  heat  expectant  to 
Lord  Longueville,  an  intimate  friend  of  all  the 
Kngliah  Whigs,  was  one  of  the  United  Irish- 
men from  1796.  In  thatyear  he  was  with  Lord 
Edward  Fitsgerald  in  France,  and  concerted 
with  Hoche  for  an  invasion.  In  1797  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle,  but  was  soon 
released.  Though  the  government  was  aware 
of  his  treason,  it  was  unable  to  produce  its 
information.  O'Connor  now  established 
virulent  papers  like  the  IVm  and  the  Ncrthem 
Star,  advocating  assassination.  On  Feb.  27, 
1798,  while  on  his  way  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, as  envoy  of  the  Irish  insurrectionary 
party,  he  was  arrested  at  Margate,  and 
brought  before  the  Maidstone  assuKS.  All 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, however,  came  forward  as  witnenes 
to  character,  and  he  was  acquitted.  He 
returned  to  Ireland,  but  was  arrested  on 
another  charge,  and  kept  in  prison.  In  1798 
Lord  Comwaliis  gave  him  and  his  confede- 
rates a  pardon  on  condition  of  a  full  confes- 
sion of  his  treason.  This  he  did  in  a  tone  of 
bravado  before  a  committee  of  the  Lords.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Fort  George,  and  kept  there 
till  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  American 
government  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he 
went  to  France. 

Fxoade.  EngUakin  Irwlmd;  MnagmTe,  Biat, 
€lf  tk§  B$b*Uion. 

O'Connor,  Fba&ovs.    [Chabttsts.] 

O'Connor,  Bodbbick,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  last  native  King  of  Ireland  (d, 
1198),  was  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 
In  1 161  he  attempted  to  succeed  to  Ida  father's 
power,  but  was  unable  to  recover  it  till 
O'Loughlin,  of  Ulster,  died  (1166),  and  he 
was  then  recognised  in  the  north  at  least  as 
Lord  of  Irehmd.  [For  his  struggles  with 
Dermot  and  the  English,  see  article  on 
Irbland.]  In  cruelty  he  was  fully  equal 
to  Dermot ;  thus  he  put  to  death  a  son  and 
grandson  of  that  king,  who  were  his  hostages. 
It  was  by  his  command,  too,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  his  own  brothers  were  put  out.  When 
Henry  II.  came  over  to  Ireland  in  peiaon,  all 
he  could  obtain  from  O'Connor  was  that  he 
couRented  to  receive  his  envoys,  De  lacy 
and  Fits-Aldhelm.  In  1176,  however,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry  through  am- 
bassadors at  Windsor.  He  thereby  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  Henry's  vassal,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  tribute.  In  return  the  Ennish 
king  recognised  him  as  overlord  of  all  Ireland 
whidi  was  not  in  the  hands  either  of  the  king 
himself  or  of  his  Norman  barons.  Revolt  of  his 
sons  embittered  his  later  years,  and  in  1182, 
after  a  fierce  civil  war,  he  resigned  the  crown 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died,  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty -two. 

MooM,^M.  of  Inland;  Oinldiis  Oambimiils, 
E^jpHifnaiio  Hibem,,  and  Topograpkia  H^bwm. ; 
Th§  Chronidt  ofiK$  Four  Matttn. 

O'Connors,  Trb  Sept  of  thb,  was  long 


supreme  in  Connaogfat.  [O'Coiqcok,  Rod- 
buck.}  Feidlim,  Bodericlrs  sucoenor,  iris 
recognised  as  chief  after  a  fierce  civil  war,  io 
whidi  he  triumphed  by  the  aid  of  the  De 
Buxghs.  In  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bnue, 
the  O'Connors  at  first  aided  with  the  En^iih, 
but  soon  after  they  changed  aides,  and  ihe 
slaughter  at  Athenry  in  1316,  put  an  end  U 
their  existence  as  a  great  dan.  [Cokkacght.] 

Hoon,  HiaL  of  IrtioMd;   Idngard,  Hiat.  o/ 
Bng. 

Octennial  Bill  (1768).  In  1761  aa 
agitation  for  a  Septennial  BUI  had  begun  in 
Ireland,  where,  tiU  then,  a  Parliament  was  oE 
necessity  dissolved  only  by  the  king's  death. 
In  1761  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  paasni,  bat 
thouffh  returned  from  EnglandL,  an  error  of 
the  drafteman  served  as  an  excoae  to  ihe 
Irish  Parliament  for  rejecting  it.  In  Oct. 
1767,  the  agitation,  however,  rBComm^iced, 
chiefly  because  the  bill  had  not  been  mea- 
tioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  In  IT6S 
it  was  finally  introduced  as  an  OcteaniiJ  BiH, 
and  passed. 


Oetobor  Clnb,  Thb  (1710),  was  cam- 
posed,"  says  Hallam,  *'  of  a  strong  phalasz  of 
Tory  members,  who,  though  by  no  means  eo* 
tirely  Jacobite,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  thcee 
who  were  such."  *'  It  had  long  been  catto- 
mary,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  *'for  the  memben  of 
a  paity,  when  some  important  meesnxe  vas 
before  Parliament,  to  meet  at  a  tavern  fat 
the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  of  action. 
The  society  was  tenned  a  club.*'  Socm  afur 
the  beginning  of  1710,  a  few  of  the  eztreiM 
Tories  began  to  hold  a  series  of  meetingB  «t 
the  "  Bell,"  in  Westminster.  <' The  paasvoni 
of  this  dub— one  of  easy  remembraaee  to  a 
country  gentleman  who  loved  his  ale— w 
October.'*  The  October  Club  aoon  set  itxLf 
to  work  to  undermine  the  power  of  Harirr, 
whose  moderation  they  scorned.  It  «^ 
from  thence  that  the  J  acobitea  looked  i<^ 
supporters  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anxh' i 
reign.  The  Bolingbroice  faction  belonged  to 
the  October  Club.  They  took  great  delidbt 
in  vindictive  attacks  on  tne  Whiga,  especi»IlT 
Sunderland. 

Odal«  or  Udax.,  Riokt,  is  a  tenxire  of  Isai 
that  still  prevails  in  the  Oirkney  and  Shetha^l 
Isluids,  and  which  before  the  growth  cf 
feudalism  was  the  ordinary  tenure  of  tbe 
Teutonic  races.  [Alodial  Laxd.]  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  land  hci^ 
by  this  right  is  held  absdlutelT,  and  not  ^ 
pendent  upon  a  superior.  Odal  right  is  tbtf 
antagonistio  to  feudalism,  which  recogaised 
only  service  as  a  title  to  land. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  (942— 
958),  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Daisii^ 
chieftains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  invas^ 
of  870.  Odo  was  attracted  by  the  prado^^ 
of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  embraced  th* 
Christian  faith.    He  was  adopted  by  Azc^ 
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biibop  Athelm,  and  in  926  was  made  Bishop 

of  Kamsbtuy.     In  942  Dimstan's  influence 

gained  Odo  the  archbishopric.      The  arch- 

iMfhop-elect  at  once  declared  his  intention  of 

l)ecoxiung  a  monk,  thus  placing  himself  at  the 

head  of  the  party  of  reform  in  the  Church, 

▼hose  object  it  was  to  enoouTase  monasticism, 

introduce  the  Benedictine  nue,  and  enforce 

celibacy  amongst  the  clergy.     During  the 

teign  of  Edred  this  party  h^  the  ascendency, 

but  his  socoesaor,  Eawy,  seems  to  have  joined 

the  party  of  the  secular  clergy.    Odo  and 

Dunstan  declared  that  Edwy*H  marriage  with 

Elgiva  was  unlawful,  and  after  a  great  deal 

of  violent  dispute,  Edwy  consented  to  divorce 

her.    The  sUn'y  of  Odo*s  cruel  persecution 

of  Elgiva   is  in  all    probability  absolutely 

mythicaL    [Dumstax.] 

William  of  Malin<wbu»y ;  Hook,  Are^ibithopt 
0/  CMltrbury. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  {d.  1096),  was  the 
half.brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whom 
he  accompanied  and  greatly  assisted  in  his 
invasion  of  England.  In  1067,  during 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  he  acted 
u  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
WilUam  Fitz-Osbeni.  Their  harsh  and  op- 
pressive rule  contributed  to  the  risings  of  the 
English  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which 
disqoieted  the  early  part  of  William  I.'s 
Kign.  However,  in  1073  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed regent,  and  helped  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 
He  was  munificently  rewuded,  raised  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  given  the 
earldom  of  Kent  and  several  rich  manors. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  papacy,  but  his  am- 
bitions projects  were  cut  short  by  the  king, 
who  had  him  arrested  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
William's  death.  Though  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  earldom  and  estates  by 
Rufns,  he  joined  Robert  in  his  invasion  of 
England.  "Being  taken  prisoner  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country,  and  retired  to 
Konnandy,  where  he  acted  as  minister  to 
Hobert,  and  accompanying  him  on  the 
Crusade  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  siege  of 
Antioch. 

Orderfeoa  Titalis,  Hut  Eccle$, ;  Freeman,  Vot' 


OnOonnell,  Baldbabo,  the.  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  was  in  the 
ftprvice  of  the  Spani^  government  when 
he  heard  that  his  countrymen  had  risen 
against  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688. 
The  Spanish  king  refused  him  permission  to 
join  them.  He  thereupon  made  his  escape, 
fuui  after  a  circuitous  route  through  Turkey 
he  landed  at  Kinsale.  His  appearance  excited 
great  enthusiasm;  8,000  Ulster  men  joined 
him,  and  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
fnnison  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Irish  at  Aghrim  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  defence 


of  Galway.  But  he  studiously  held  aloof. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  English  army 
with  a  few  of  his  devoted  followers,  and 
on  several  occasions  did  valuable  servioe  to 
William. 

Maoaulay,  Hise.  <ffEng. 

0*001111611,  Hugh,  called  Red  Hugh 
(d.  1602),  'was  son  and  heir  of  Rory 
O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  1688  he 
was  treacherously  seized  by  order  of  8ir  John 
Ferrot,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Dublin  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  good  behaviour.  He, 
however,  escaped  after  three  years'  captivity, 
and  at  once  joined  Hugh  0*Neil.  In  1601 
he  oommanded  the  0*Donnells,  who  marched 
with  O'Neil  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
their  defeat  there  is  said  to  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  doe  to  his  impetuosity.  In  1602  he 
sailed  to  Spain  with  a  long  train  of  followers, 
and  was  received  by  the  court  with  great  dis- 
tinction, but  died  soon  afterwards. 
Hoore,  Hiat.  ofIr$land. 

Ol^onnell*  Rory,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
(if.  1618),  was  brother  of  Red  Hugh  O'bonnell. 
In  1603  he  gave  up  his  Irish  title,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  his  lands  and  the  earldom 
from  James  I.  In  1607,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  conspired  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  with  him  at  all  events  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  died  after  being  attainted 
in  1612. 

O'Donnells,  Thb  Sept  of  thx,  were 
powerful  in  Ulster,  where  the  O' Neils  were 
their  hereditary  foes  and  rivals.  Calwagh 
O'Donnell  was  captured  by  Shane  O'Keil, 
together  with  the  Countess  of  Arg^le,  his 
wife,  in  1660,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till 
1564,  and  even  then  he  had  to  purchase  his 
release  by  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his 
lands.  In  James's  reign,  however,  he  re- 
gained his  possessions,  and  became  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel.  Soon  afterwards,  being  involved 
in  a  plot,  he  fled,  and,  with  his  famfly,  became 
prominent  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Fronde,  Hiri.  o/Eng. 

Otttkf  King  of  Mercia  (767—796),  was  of 
the  roval  house  of  Mercia,  though  noi  nearly 
related  to  Ethelbald,  the  last  sovereign  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent.  He  drove  out 
the  usurper  Beomred,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
him  Mercia  became  the  greatest  power  in 
Britain.  He  thoroughly  subdued  Kent  by 
his  victory  at  Otford  in  774,  inflicted  in  777 
a  great  defeat  on  Wessex  at  Bensington,  and 
annexed  Oxfordshire  to  Mercia.  He  fre- 
quently defeated  the  Welsh,  and  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia  westward.  To  protect 
his  frontiers  he  constructed  from  the  Wye  to 
the  Dee  a  dyke,  the  remaining  traces  of  which 
still  bear  his  name.  To  strengthen  his  power 
he  got  leave  from  the  Pope  in  786  to  estabUsh 
at  Lichfield  an  archbishopric  independent  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,    llie  murder  of  Ethel« 
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bert  of  East  Anglia  is  one  great  blot  on  Ofbi's 

character.     On    the    whole    he    appears    to 

have  been  a  wise  and  humane  ruler,  and  to 

have  encouraged  learning.     He  drew  up  a 

code    of    laws    which    have    unfortunately 

perished.     He  was  very  liberal  to  the  Church 

both  at  home  and  abrcMid,  and  founded  many 

monasteries,    among  which    was    the    great 

ab'oey  of  St.  Albans. 

Anglo-Saxcm  Chron.;  Matthew  Paris,  Vitm 
duorum  Qffarum;  Lappenbf^rg,  AngUhSaxon 
King*  t  J.  B.  Green,  The  Making  of  England. 

Offaley,  Lokd  Thomas  {d,  1536),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare.  He 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
power,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
He  was  totally  defeated  near  Naas,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  prisoner,  where  he  and  five 
of  his  uncles  were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Offlethoxpea  Gbnb&al  Jambs  Edwakd 
{K  1698,  d.  178*5),  after  serving  in  the  army 
with  distinction,  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Haslemere  (1722).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  philanthropy,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  an  asylum  for  debtors. 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Hakoldson  (or  St.  Olaf) 
Id.  1030),  was  broaght  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
Novgorod,  and  at  an  eany  age  put  to  sea  on 
a  buccaneering  expedition.  He  next  appears 
as  the  friend  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  fought 
as  Ethelred^s  ally  in  England.  Finding  that 
Canute  had  his  hands  full  in  England,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  crown 
of  Norway,  and,  leaving  England,  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  himself  there.  Canute, 
when  he  found  himself  secure  in  England, 
set  out  with  a  magnificent  fleet,  largely 
manned  by  English,  to  assert  his  supremacy, 
which  Olaf  had  denied.  The  Norwegian 
king  fled  before  him  into  Sweden,  where 
he  managed  to  secure  the  help  of  many 
outlaws  and  broken  men.  With  them,  and  a 
faithful  knot  of  pergonal  friends,  he  returned 
to  Norway  to  regain  his  throne.  At  the 
battle  of  Stickleateady  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  (1030).  His  body  was  hastily  buried, 
but  was  later  taken  up,  being  found  incor- 
rupt, and  buried  in  gi^eat  state  in  a  shrine 
at  Trondhjem  (Drontheim).  Many  English 
churches  are  consecrated  to  him.  Tooley 
Street,  in  London,  still  preserves  his  name  in 
the  old  Danish  quarter. 

Snorxo  Stnrleson,  Heimthringla ;  SknlaiKm, 
Olafs  Saga  apud  Scnpta  Hu-t,  ItJandorum;  Saxo 
Qiummaticus,  Hut.  Jja»ica,  lib.  x. ;  Maorer, 
Behehnmg  dea  NonoegigcKen.  StammM, 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Tryowason  (d.  1000), 
was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  sea-king  of 
royal  blood,  and  was  probably  bom  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  accounts  of  his  early  days, 
which  originate  in  a  Latin  chronicle,  now 
lost,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  annals  is  probably  988, 
when  Watchot  was  harried,  and  Gova,  Uie 


Devonish  thane,  slain,  and  many  men  with 
him;  but  in  993  we  are  told  how  he  came 
with  460  ships  to  Stone,  and  thenoe  to  Sand* 
wich,  and  thence  to  Ipswich,  banying  all 
about,  and  so  to  Maldon.  H^re  he  was 
met  by  Brihtnoth,  the  famous  ealdonnaa, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew.  Neact  year,  wbh 
Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  he  laid  ai^^  to 
London,  but  failed  to  ^e  it.  They  then 
harried,  burnt,  and  slew  all  along  the  «&- 
coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire. On  receipt  of  £16,000  they  agreed  to  a 
peace,  and  Olaf  promised  neyer  again  to  Tist 
England  save  peacefully.  Next  spring  ht 
went  to  Norway  and  wrested  th»  kingdom 
from  Earl  Hacon;  here  he  ruled  for  fire 
years,  during  which  time  he  established 
Christianity  in  the  various  districts  of  Norwaj 
and  her  colonies.  He  disappeared  mysterioiuhr 
after  a  battle  that  he  had  lost ;  nunoun  of  fas 
living  at  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land  as  a  hennit 
were  long  rife  in  the  North. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Snono  Starleaoct,  Hfju- 
Aringla;  Maurer,  B^eakmng  dcs  JTowc^yMCAw 
StammM,  1856. 

Oldeastle,  Sir  John,  Loan  Cobham  V. 

1417),  was  a  member  of  the  royal  hoosebold 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  V.  fie  was 
the  l^er  of  the  Lollards.  In  1413  tbt 
clergy  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  br 
indicting  Oldcastle.  He  refused  to  appear 
before  Convocation,  and  waa  exoommuni- 
cated.  At  last,  compelled  to  attend  befoK  a 
spiritual  court  at  St.  Paul's,  he  yet  refused  to 
recant  his  opinion,  and  re«asserted  many  d 
his  former  statements,  declaring,  amcmg 
other  things,  that  '*  the  Pope,  the  bi^wps,  a&d 
the  friars  constituted  the  head,  the  membeia, 
and  the  tail  of  antichrist.*'  Theieupon  he  «w 
pronounced  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Making  his  escape,  he  was  expected 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  bodv  of 
followers,  who  assembled  in  St.  GiW's 
Fields;  but  Henry's  promptitude  prevented 
the  rising,  and  Oldcastle  escaped  from  Lqa- 
don.  In  1415  he  attempted  to  excite  a  nrbel- 
lion,  and  in  1417  he  was  captured  in  the 
Welsh  Marches,  and  put  to  death  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor.  **  Perhaps  we  shall  most  ttfeij 
conclude,"  says  Dr.  Stabbs,  "  from  the  teona 
of  history,  that  his  doctrinal  creed  was  far 
sounder  than  the  principles  which  gmdpi 
either  his  moral  or  political  conduct.**  ^ 
John  Oldcastle  married  the  heiress  ol  ^' 
barony  of  Cobham,  and  in  her  right  was  sue- 
monea  to  Parliament  as  Lord  Cobham,  b^ 
which  name  he  is  often  known.    [Loxjakp^  j 


Old  Sanun  is  generally  regarded  as  thf 
Roman  SorbiDdunum.  The  ^ixons  in  S^i 
captured  it  from  the  Britons,  and  nazafd 
it  Searesbyrig.  In  960  a  WitensgmK^ 
was  held  at  Old  Sanun,  and  the  barrv 
were  assembled  here  by  William  in  10^^ 
From  the  reign  of  the  Conqnerur  tili 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  seat  d  « 
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buhop;  but  the  town  then  followed  the 
chorcK  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  pUin; 
ud  herofter  it  has  continaed  to  be  ahnost 
dMerted.  Neverthelees,  it  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  it  was  for  Old  Sarum 
that  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  first 
ttt(1735).  In  1832  it  was  disenfranchised 
by  the  Keform  Bill. 

OHve  Bnu&di  Petition^  Thb  (July, 

1775),  wu  the  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the 
Americaa  colonies  prior  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendeaoe.     It  was  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
Coogreaa,  u^ing  the  king  to  direct  some 
mode  of  reconciHation.     R^pectf  ul  and  con- 
ciliatory, the  petition  proposed  no  terms  or 
conditiooB,  though  it   was  generally  under* 
stood  that  the  colonies  would  insist  on  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  would 
require  some  solemn  charter  regulating  the  re- 
Iiitiona  of  the  two  countries  in  the  future.  The 
petition  was  entrusted  to  Richard  Penn,  joint 
proprietor  of  the  influential  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   But  on  his  arrival  in  London  in 
Augost,  *'  no  minister  waited  on  him  or  sent 
for  him,  or  eren  asked  him  one  single  question 
ttboat  the  state  of  the  colonies."    The  king 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  petition  or 
its  bearer.   The  American  envoys  foresaw  too 
dearly  that  the  result  of  the  refusal  would  be 
bloodshed ;  but  Lord  Dartmouth  only  expressed 
the  popular  misconception  of  the  gravity  of 
the  aitoation,  when  he  said  that  if  he  thought 
the  refusal  would  be  the  cause  of  sheddmg 
oae  drop  of  blood  he  would  never  have  con- 
curred in  it.     [Gbohob  III.] 

Banoroftt  Hut.  o/Xinmeai»  B§w>lMtion,  iL,  o. 
10;  Btanhope,  HitL  <^fEt^„  vi.,  o.  53. 

Omdut-iilHOilirali,  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  Ali  (1795)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  debts  of  his  father. 
During  his  administration  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  re- 
Murces  of  goTemment  were  threatened  with 
extinction.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by 
European  money-lenders,  and  enabled  to  paj 
the  English  subsidy,  and  thus  defer  the  crisis 
for  s  short  time.  Lord  Hobart,  Gk)vemor  of 
llidras,  proposed  that  the  mortgaged  dis- 
tncts  shottla  be  oeded  to  the  Company  in 
lieu  of  the  subsidy.  This  the  Nabob  refused, 
and  also  a  similar  proposition  by  Lord  Mor- 
niogton  in  1799.  On  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities with  Tippoo,  Lord  Wellesley  demanded 
a  war  contribution  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas ; 
this  was  promised,  but  not  paid.  Various 
propositions  of  cession  were  made  in  lieu  of 
Hubsidy,  but  all  were  refused.  Meanwhile 
the  Nabob  had  continued  the  intercourse  and 
rorrespondenoe  with  Tippoo  which  his  father 
tiad  begun  in  violation  ot  the  Treaty  of  1792, 
ind  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  proofs  of 
this  were  discovered.  Before,  however,  any 
u;tion  was  taken  the  Nabob  died  (1800). 

WMn'n   DwtMtdUa;   Still,    Htit.  <^  India; 
Wilka,  Jf fMTt^ 


Omichimcl  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Moorshedabad,  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  plot  which  Meer  Jaffier  had  arranged 
with  Clive  for  the  destruction  of  Surajah 
Dowlah.  He  demanded  £300,000  as  a  bribe 
for  silence.  Clive  therefore  caused  two 
treaties  to  be  made  out — the  real  one  on  white 
paper,  in  which  Omichund  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  other,  the  false  one,  on  red. 
Clive  and  the  committees  signed  both,  but 
Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign  the  false 
one.  Clive  therefore  forged  his  signature. 
When  Omichund  became  aware  of  the  de- 
ception that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  he 
lost  his  reason. 

Maoaulaj,  Xnaya. 

O'Vcdly  Conk,  Earl  of  Tyrone  {d, 
eirca  1552),  joined  the  Oeraldines  in  their 
rebellion,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained 
himself  against  the  English  forces.  In  1542 
he  consented  to  resign  his  title  of  "The 
0*Neil,'*  and,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  went  over  to  England,  and  was  made 
Earl  of  Tyrone :  his  favourite,  though  illegi- 
timate, son  Blatthew  being  elevated  at  Uie 
same  time  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Dungannon 
and  the  earldom  entailed  on  him.  On  his 
death,  a  furious  struggle  broke  out  between 
Matthew's  son  and  his  undo  Shane,  in  which 
the  latter  triumphed. 

iyS^alf  HnoK,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  called 
**the  arch  rebel"  (d,  1616),  was  the  son  of 
Matthew,  Baron  ox  Dungannon,  who  was 
himself  tiie  base  son  of  Conn  O'Neil,  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  He  first  appears  as  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse  on  th.e  queen's 
side  against  Desmond.  In  1587  the  rank 
and  tiUe  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  and,  on  his  appeal  to  the  queen,  he 
is  also  invested  with  the  lands  attached  to  the 
earldom.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
H  Bagenal,  but  was  suspected  of  having 
carried  her  off  by  force.  Afterwards  he  was 
the  ally  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  but,  never- 
theless, he  still  temporised  while  he  sought  to 
obtain  help  from  Spain.  In  1597  he  at  last 
threw  off  the  mask,  and,  assuming  the  royal 
title  of  «  The  O'Neil,"  alUed  himself  with  the 
neighbouring  clans.  After  some  fighting,  he 
seemed  ready  to  submit,  and  allowed  the 
English  to  rebuild  Bkckwater  Fort.  He  was 
soon  in  arms  a^ain,  however,  and,  in  1589,  he 
overthrew  Sir  H.  Bagenal  in  person  at  the 
battle  of  Blackwater.  Ulster,  Connaught, 
and  Leinstor  in  consequence  rose.  Hie 
queen,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  sent  over 
the  Earl  of  E^x  as  Lord-Lieutenant.  He 
brought  with  him  ample  powers,  and  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  the  largest  Ire- 
land had  ever  seen.  The  two  leaders  met  near 
Ballydttich,  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Brenny ; 
a  truce  was  arranged,  and  Essex  consented  to 
submit  CNeil's  demands  to  the  queen.  They 
inidnded  completo  freedom  of  xeligioa  and  the 
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restontionof  all  forfeited  land  to  the  O'NeilB, 
the  O'Donnella,  and  to  Desmond.  Essex  soon 
after  left  Ireland,  and  Lord  Mountjoy  sac* 
ceeded  him  as  commander  of  the  English 
forces.  The  rest  of  the  country  gndu- 
ally  submitted,  hut  O'Neil  still  held  out 
in  hopes  of  foreign  succour.  In  1601,  6,000 
Spaniards  at  last  landed  at  Kinaale,  and 
some  2,000  mora  at  Oastlehaven.  Kinsale 
was  at  once  besieged  by  Lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  Earl  of  Thomond.  O'Neil,  joined  by 
O'Donnell,  and  by  Captain  Tyrel  with  the 
2,000  Spaniards  from  Oastlehaven,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege.    Against  his  own  better 

i'udgment,  he  engaged  the  English  forces  on 
>ec.  23,  1601,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
1,200  killed.  In  crossing  the  Blackwater  on 
his  retreat,  he  suffered  another  severe  loss 
and  was  himself  dangerouslv  wounded.  The 
Lord-Deputy  then  followed  him  into  Tyrone, 
took  his  forts,  ravaged  the  country,  and  even 
broke  to  pieces  the  old  stone  seat  on  which 
the  0*Neil8  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
inaugurated  as  chiefs.  When  all  hopes  of 
Spazush  succour  came  to  an  end  by  the  sur- 
render of  Kinsale,  and  finally  by  the  capture 
of  Dunboy  and  the  non-sailiI^D^  of  the  Spanish 
armament,  Mountjoy  induced  the  queen  to 
accept  O^NeiPs  submission,  which  he  made  at 
Mellefont,  being  reinstated  in  his  earldom  of 
Tyrone.  James  I.  at  first  treated  him  very 
kindly,  but,  when  the  English  shire  system 
began  to  be  introduced  and  the  penal  laws 
began  to  be  carried  out,  Tyrone  conspired 
with  Tyrconnel  and  the  Spamards.  In  1607, 
thinking  himself  discovered,  ho  fled  the 
country  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1616.  His  lands  were  confiscated  after  his 
flight.  Bv  the  death  of  his  sons  soon  after, 
this  brancn  of  the  O'Neils  became  extinct. 

Froade,  Sng.  in  Ireland;  Voore,  Hist.  <tf  Ire- 
land;  Camden,  Annalet  rirum  Anglicarwn  et 
Hib*rnicarvan  ;  Moryson,  Hiet.  of  Ireland,  1635. 

O'Voil,  OwBN  Rob  {d,  1680),  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  returned  to 
Ulster,  and  in  July,  1642,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  was  soon  hailed  as  "  The  0*Neil," 
though  he  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent.  The  Council  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  in  Ulster ;  but  he  was  not  at  first 
very  successful,  and  had  to  appeal  to  them  for 
help.  But,  on  June  6,  1646,  he  won  the 
splendid  victory  over  Monroe^s  Scots  and 
^iglish  at  Benburb.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
reconciliation  bcftween  Ormonde  and  the 
Catholics,  and,  in  1649,  went  so  far  as  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Monk ;  but,  after 
Rathmines,  the  English  Parliament  refused 
to  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  join  Ormonde.  Before  he  could  effect  his 
purpose,  however,  he  was  struck  down  by  ill- 
ness, or,  as  some  say,  poison,  and  died  at 
Clonacter,  in  Cavan.  Lecky  says  of  him  that 
«  during  the  whole  of  his  career  he  showed 
himself  an  able  and  honourable  man." 

Leck7,  Snglmnd  in  the  BighUmtk  Cmduryi 


Fronde.  Enalitk  in  IrtUmd.*  Wwner;  C«zt«, 
Ri$t  rfUu  Lift  ef  JaiMi,  Duke  ^  Ormmis, 

0*9611,  Shake  (d.  1567),  was  the  legitimate 
eldest  son  of  Conn  O'Neil.  By  Henry  VIIL'i 
patent  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  as  granted  to 
Conn,  was  to  descend  to  Matthew,  hia  base  sc4l, 
and  his  heirs.  Matthew  had  before  Conn^s 
death  fallen  by  Shane's  hand,  bat  his  son  vu 
supported  by  England.  Shane  0*Xeil,  hov- 
ever,  got  recognised  as  the  O'Neil  by  a  large 
part  of  the  clan,  and  held  out  in  rebellion 
against  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  his  personal  foe. 
£a.  attempt  to  set  up  0*Donnell  against  him 
led  to  that  chiefs  capture,  and  his  wife,  ihi 
Countess  of  Argyle,  became  Shane's  mistztss 
ri560).  Nevertheless,  however,  Shane  pro- 
fessed himself  anxious  for  peace,  and  even  for 
an  English  wife ;  at  last  he  was  induced  with 
this  view  to  fto  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Elizabetib,  bat  not  allowed 
to  return.  When,  however,  in  1561,  tb« 
young  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  mitrdered  by  cue 
of  his  kinsmen,  Shane  was  allowed  to  depart 
and  at  once  succeeded  to  aU  hia  nephew's 
power.  In  1564  the  Lord-Deputy  made  sa 
attempt  at  a  meeting  with  Shane  at  Dimdttlk 
to  induce  him  to  liberate  O'Donnell,  who  wsa 
still  his  prisoner.  This  he  finally  did,  bat  on 
terms  sufficiently  humiliating  for  EngUnd 
and  its  ally.  Soon  after  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  submitted ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  call  himself  the  O'Neil  till 
an  English  title  should  be  found  for  him  sxii 
the  garrison  of  Armagh  was  withdrawn. 
This  treaty  he  observed  very  faithfully,  sad 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  &iglbh 
he  attacked  and  for  the  time  destroyed  tht 
Island  Scots  in  1564.  When  Sir  H.  Sidney 
came  over  as  Lord-Deputy,  he  refused  to 
restore  O'Doimell's  lands,  and  lavasvd  the 
Pale ;  in  consequence  he  waa  attacked  by  tht 
united  forces  of  the  Lord*Deputy,  of  the'Pak 
and  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  in  1567  aU  hi« 
forts  were  taken,  and  his  own  chin  aba&doocd 
him.  He  fled  to  the  Scots,  but  Oge  )[ac- 
Cormel,  determined  to  revenge  the  d^eat  asd 
fall  of  his  brother,  and  had  him  nmrdered  in 
his  camp.  Shane's  head  was  stuck  ap  ia 
Dublin  by  order  of  the  Lord-Doputy.  ^Suoe 
was  a  remarkable  character,  and  mxma  tn 
have  governed  Ulster  uncommonly  well  It 
is  also  evident  that  he  had  made  a  favooiabJe 
impression  on  Elisabeth. 

Hooie,    Hial.    of  IroUimds     SMam    fefen: 
Froade,  Hwt.  qjriNy. 

0'V«ilv  Sir  Phblhi  {d,  1652),  a  tdAti.fi 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Tp'rone,  was  one  of  tb« 
leaders  in  the  Ulster  rising  of  1641.  He  ««« 
a  weak  man,  and  the  only  one  a]n<mg  t^ 
leaders  who  seems  to  have  really  aJIowsd  ari 
encouraged  outrages.  At  first  he  spared  tk 
prisoners,  but  after  meeting  with  »'^ 
reverses,  he  began  to  execute  hia  pTt6((nt?% 
and    on    one   occasion    even    burnt    dovn 
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Annagh.    Early  in  1642  he  announced  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  a  royal  commission, 
and  shoved  in  support  of  his  assertion  a 
parchment  with  the  Qreat  Seal  of  Scotland. 
It  was  probably,  bat  not  certainly,  torn  from 
an  old  charter.    He  also  began  to  style  him- 
8eif  the  O'NeiL    In  July,  1642,  howeyer,  the 
command  dropped  from  lus  feeble  hands,  and 
Owen  Boe  0*Neil,  his  successor,  expressed  in 
strong  terms  horror  and  disg^ust  at  hu  conduct. 
Sir  Phelim's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
{greatly  distinguished    herself  in  protecting 
the  Protestants  from  her  son*s  cruelty.    Sir 
PheWs  chief  success  in  actual  warfare  was 
obtained  orer  the  garrison  of  Drogheda.    In 
16o2  he  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  at  Kilkenny,  presided  over  by  Fleet- 
wood, and,  together  with  some  200  others, 
ccnvicted  and  executed. 

Frondtt,  Sng,  i%  Ireland ;  Carte,  Hi$t,  of  tU 
Lift  0/ Jamat,  Duke  f^  OrmxmA: 

OVeils,  Thx  Sbpt  op  the,  was  the  regal 
nice  of  Ulster,  descended  from  the  ancient 
race  which  governed  Ireland  before  the  days 
of  firian  Bora.  In  Edward  Bruce's  invasion 
their  chief  resigned  his  title  to  the  crown.  The 
rt' i?al  title  of  the  O'Neil  was,  however,  always 
lume  by  their  chief  when  he  was  in  arms 
ardiDst  England.  In  EHzabeth^s  time  the 
O'N'eil  sabmitted  (^rva  1543),  and  became 
£vi  of  Tyrone,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster. 

Moofe,  B.iA.  of  IrtlaiuL 

OraugemeHy  Thb,  was  a  term  which 

began  to  be    used    as  early  as   1689,   and 

was  applied  to  the  upholders  of  Revolution 

>rinciples.      On   Sept.   21,    1796,  the    first 

>ninge   lodge  was  instituted   by  the  Peep 

'*  IHy    Boys,   after   the  celebrated  battle 

i  Diamond.     The  lodges  soon  multiplied, 

heir  chief   object    at    that  time  being    to 

lisann  the  Catholics,  who   indeed   had  no 

ight  io    keep  arms.    By  1797  they  could 

luster  200,000  men.     Miuiy  noblemen  and 

entlemm  joined  them,  and   it   was  their 

iflaence  which   counteracted   that    of   the 

United  Irishmen  in  the  north.    In  1798  the 

'bels  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of  the 

spilar  troops,  but  Lord  Camden,  perhaps 

ghtly,  refused  to  employ  them,  and  thereby 

ive  a  sectarian  character  to  the  rebellion. 

I  1825  they  were  dissolved  by  the  Associa- 

>n   Bill.     In    1836  they,    however,  again 

imbered  145,000  members  in  England  and 

!o,000  in  Ireland.     The  Duke  of  Cumber- 

ad  was  Grand  Master,  and  the  Orangemen 

^rc  suspected  of  a  wish  to  change  the  suc- 

!«ion  in  his  favour  by  force  of  arms.    Con- 

luently,  after  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  their 

Iges  were  broken  up.    In  1845  they  were 

ain  revived,  and  many  faction  fights  fol- 

v^ed  in  Ireland.    In  1869  great  excitement 

A  created  by  the  arrest  of  their  Grand 

LSter  for  violating  the  Party  Processions  Act. 

Fronde,  Sua.  in  Ireland  ;  May,  CoiMt.  Ritt»  ; 
MeOtfthj,  Em,  ofOwr  Om  I^miim. 


Ordainers,  Tub  Lords,  consisted  of  earls, 
barons,  and  bishops,  appointed  in  March,  1310, 
to  hold  office  till  Michaelmas,  1311,  and  to 
draw  up  ordinances  for  the  reform  of  the 
realm.  A  precedent  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  commission  was  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258,  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Com- 
mons had  no  share  in  the  matter.  The 
Ordainers  were  twenty-one  in  number,  viz., 
seven  bishops,  eight  earU,  and  six  barons. 

Ordeal.  This  name,  once  written  orddl 
and  ordely  etymologically  signifies  a  distri- 
bution into  "  deals  "  or  parts,  then  a  discrimi- 
nating,  and  then  a  deciding  (Ger.  Urtheit)^  and 
was  given  to  a  peculiar  method  of  reaching 
the  facts  in  criminal  cases  that  made  a  feature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system.  Though 
represented  as  an  inheritance  from  Pagan 
times,  it  is  described  as  "a  reference  to  the 
direct  judgment  of  Grod,"  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  those 
who  failed  in  or  shrank  from  the  process  by 
compurgation  or  by  oath.  "  If  he  dare  not 
take  the  oath,''  says  an  old  law,  ^'  let  him  go 
to  the  triple  ordeal."  But  the  recorded  detaUs 
will  not  warrant  a  positive  statement.  We 
only  know  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
while  the  court,  sheriff,  bishop,  thegns,  &c., 
declared  the  law,  the  ordeal  was  expected  to 
reveal  the  facts.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
church.  After  three  days  of  severe  discipline 
and  austere  diet,  having  communicated  and 
made  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  the  accused 
person,  standing  between  twelve  friends  and 
twelve  foes,  when  a  special  service  had  con- 
cluded, plunged  his  arm  into  boiling  water, 
drew  out  a  stone  or  lump  of  iron,  and  had  his 
arm  bandaged  by  the  priest.  This  was  the 
ordeal  of  water ;  or  he  was  called  on  to  seize 
a  bar  of  iron  that  had  lain  on  a  fire  till  the 
last  collect  of  the  service  had  been  read,  carry 
it  for  three  feet,  and  hasten  to  the  altar,  when 
the  priest  promptly  applied  the  bandages. 
This  was  the  ordeal  of  iron.  If  in  three 
days'  time  the  priest  could  say  the  arm  was 
healed,  the  sufferer  was  pronounced  guiltless, 
if  not,  he  was  judged  as  one  convicted  of  God. 
Minor  ■  or  less  accredited  ordeals  were  the 
eoranedf  or  eating  of  the  consecrated'or  accused 
morsel,  and  the  casting  of  the  subject,  bound, 
into  deep  water.  If  the  former  did  not  choke, 
if  the  latter  threatened  to  drown,  it  was  taken 
as  a  proof  of  innocence.  Walking  on  burning 
ploughshares  also  appears  as  an  ordeal,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  save  in  incredible  stories,  as 
in  that  told  of  Emma,  Canute's  widow. 

Ordeal  continued  after  the  Conquest.  The 
Conqueror  allowed  it  to  Englishmen  when 
challenged  by  Normans  in  place  of  the  newly- 
introduced  tnal  by  battle.  **  JhrneteUtp**  Prof. 
Freeman  tells  us,  "  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights  ...  by 
battle  or  by  ordeal."  In  the  Assize  of  North- 
ampton (1176)  it  is  ordered  that  men  presented 
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before  the  king's  justices  for  the  darker  crimes 

should  "  go  to  the  judgment  of  water.'*    But 

it  fell  into  disrepute ;   the  Church  withdrew 

her  countenance  from  it;    other   processes, 

notably  the  crude  forms  of  the  jury  system, 

grew  into  favour;  the  Lateran  (joundl  of 

1215  abolished  it.    This  sealed  its  doom  in 

England  as  elsewhere ;  a  letter  of  Henry  III.*s 

to  the  itinerant  justices  in  1218  is  usually 

accepted  as  marking  its  final  extinction. 

Pa1gruT0,  Sfiglish  ComniAnvMttfc;  Lingftrd, 
Hiat.  cf  Eng, ;  Btabbs,  Coiut.  Hitt.     r  j^  j^  i 

OrdericnB  Vitalia  (b.  1075,  d.  1U5) 
was  of  mixed  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Orleans  and  hjB  mother  an  English- 
woman.  He  was  bom  in  England,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  lisieuz,  in  Normandy. 
He  wrote  an  £eclesuutieal  MUiory,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  and  he  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  valuable  authority  for  the 
reigns  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  and  his  son. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  deals  with  the 
history  of  tne  Church  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  year  855 ;  the  second 

gEirt  gives  the  history  of  the  monastery  of 
t.  Evroul ;  and  the  third  part  is  a  general 
history  of  events  in  Western  Christendom 
from  CaroUngian  times  down  to  the  year 
1141. 

The  best  edition  is  that  paUiahed  at  Paris  by 
Le  Prevoat,  and  a  translation  will  be  found  in 
Bohn'a  Aniiqwiirian  Library, 

Orders  in  Council  are  orders  by  the 
sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  frivy 
Council.  They  have  been  issued  in  times  of 
emergency.  In  1766  an  embargo  was  im- 
posed on  the  exportation  of  com,  because  of  a 
deficient  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  a  famine. 
Napoleon  I.'s  Berlin  decree,  declaring  the 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  called  forth,  on  Jan.  7,  1807,  an 
Order  in  Council  prohibiting  all  vessels,  under 
the  penalty  of  seizure,  from  trading  to  ports 
under  the  influence  of  France.  Further 
orders  bearing  upon  the  same  question  were 
issued  on  Nov.  II  and  21  of  the  same  year. 
On  April  26, 1808,  by  a  new  Order  in  Council, 
the  blockade  was  limited  to  France,  Holland, 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  legality  of  Oixlers  in  Council  has  been 
frequently  questioned.  They  have,  however, 
been  authorised  by  statute  in  various  matters 
connected  with  trade  and  the  revenue ;  and 
the  International  Copyright  Act,  7  and  8  Vic, 
cap.  12,  contains  a  clause  empowering  the 
crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  Act  to  works  first  published 
in  any  state  that  gives  a  like  privilege  to  the 
productions  of  this  country. 

Ordinance  is  a  form  of  legislation  op- 
posed to  a  statute.  An  ordinance  has  been 
aefined  as  "a  regulation  made  by  the  king, 
by  himself,  or  in  his  council,  or  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  promulgated  in  letters 
patent  or  in  charter,  and  liable  to  be  reoillBd 


b^  the  same  authority.**  The  eaKDtial 
difference  between  an  ordinance  and  a  sUtuto 
lay  in  the  fat^  that  the  former  did  not  require 
to  be  enacted  in  Parliament,  and  might  \» 
repealed  without  Parliament.  HoreoTer,  iha 
orainanoe  is  the  temporary  Act  of  the  exem* 
tive ;  the  statute,  the  peimanent  Aet  d  tb 
legislature.  From  the  earliest  days  of  PbtIa- 
ment  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  was  felt  oa 
account  of  the  ordaining  power  of  the  kisf 
and  his  council.  It  very  fzvquently  happened 
that  an  ordinance  practically  repeal^  or 
materially  modified  what  had  been  taoituA 
by  statute;  and  in  1389  a  petition  wu  pre* 
sented  by  the  Commons  praying  that  so 
ordinance  be  made  oontrair  to  the  conuniX 
law,  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statutes  made  by  Parliament.  The  soreivigD 
still  possesses  the  power,  which  must  be  gi^'m 
to  the  executive,  of  legislating  by  ordioanK 
in  certain  cases.  But  these  ordinances,  or 
Orders  in  Council,  as  they  are  tenned,  aiv 
only  made  with  the  consent  of  Pjarliamesl 
are  in  most  cases  laid  before  the  tvo  Uaagf^ 
and  may  be  abrogated  by  Act  of  ParlisaxoL 

OrdOTioeSy  Thb,  were  an  andoit  Bntsh 
tribe  who  occupied  the  north  of  Walet  asd 
Anglesey. 

Oregon  Qneirtion,  Tkb.    The  tmty 

of    1783    between   the    United   States  tad 
England  had  omitted  to  define  the  frontitT 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  east- 
wards from  the  great  lakes,  and  also  vest- 
wards  from  the   Uocky  Mountains,  learisg 
open  the  disposal  of  the  vast  district  l)iM 
between    the    Rocky    Mountains    and   tbc 
Pacific.   In  November,  1 8 1 8,  a  convention  «^ 
concluded  between  the  two  governments  cue- 
taining  this  stipulation,  that  "  whatever  Urr.- 
tory  may  be  claimed  by  one  or  other  of  lif 
contractmg  parties  on  the  north-west  ooaA  d 
America,  to  the  west  of  the  Rockv  MountidBS, 
as  also  all  bays,  harbours,  creeSn,  or  nrm 
thereon,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  «hi|«. 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  both  powers,  for  tco 
years   from   the   date   of   the   tagiatare  d 
the  present  convention.'*     This  oonvrstka 
was  renewed  Aug.  6,  1827,  for  an  indt^ci^ 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  either 
party  might  rescind  the  stipulation  hy  giTis? 
twelve  months*  notice.     The  boundary  qart- 
tion  was  thus  left  still  in  abeyance.  KunK^^ 
difficulties  occurred,  and  in  1846  the  Am^^^ 
legislature  gave  notice  that  Uie  exiitin^  cffi- 
vention  would  terminate  in  twelve  montlK.  A 
great  deal  of  indignation  had  prerioosly  lx«9 
excited  in  Enghmd  b^  President  ToVk't  in- 
augural address  in  1845,  in  which  he  di5- 
tinctly  claimed  Oregon  as  part  of  th«  rxdi^ 
States,  and  asserted  that  the  Amerioaos  «t>al: 
maintain  their  right  to  it  by  force  erf  tne*  a 
necessary.     This  speech  was  replied  to  ^ 
Sir  Boberi;  Peel  in  a  spirited  addrw  to  t^ 
House  of  Commons.    England  at  once  trss^ 
mitted  a  proposition  for  a  settlemeiiti  ^  ^ 
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wu  eventually  accepted  by  the  United  States. 
The  territory  was  then  equitably  divided  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
of  1846.  The  north-west  frontier  was  defined 
along  the  main  land  to  the  coast,  but  there 
were  some  minor  points  which  were  not 
defined  with  sufiScient  precision  to  prevent 
mistake.  In  consequence  a  dispute  arose  later 
u  to  the  ownership  of  the  little  island  of  San 
Joan,  which  was  decided  by  arbitration. 

EUenboroiigh,   Diary;    Martin,   Lt/«   0/   ths 
Prmcf  CmaoHi  MolesworUi,  fli«t  ofJing, 

Orford,  Eaill  OF.   [Rubsbll;  Walpols.] 

Orkney  and  Shetland^  the  northern- 
most county  of  modem  Scotland,  consists  of 
two  groups  of  islands,  of  which  the  Orkneys 
are  the  southernmost.  There  are  faint  traces 
of  their  having  been  originally  inhabited  by 
Hcts.  If  Nennius  could  be  believed  {Mon.  Hist. 
Bnt^  p.  56a]  it  was  the  original  settlement  of 
that  mition.  In  a.d.  86  Agricola  took  posses- 
noQ  of  the  Orkneys,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Bomans  ever  effected  a  definite  oc- 
nipation.  When  in  682  the  Fictish  king,  Brude 
Kacfiile,  devastated  the  Orkney  Islands, 
le  must  have  waged  war  against  some  civil 
'068.  Bat  the  real  history  of  the  northern 
shads  begins  with  the  Soindinavian  settle- 
Q(*nU.  Their  position  exposed  them  to 
^' Udng  outragefl,  and  invited  the  settlement 
)f  the  hardy  Norsemen,  who  fied  beyond  sea 
rom  the  t3^anny  of  Harold  Ha^fagr.  In  874 
rhor8tein  the  Red,  son  of  a  Norse  King  of 
)tthlin,  had  already  conquered  both  Orlmey 
nd  Shetland,  and  Caithness  and  Sutherland^ 
{nt  within  ten  years  Harfagr  himself  sailed 
3  Orkney,  added  it  to  his  empire,  and  consti- 
ited  it  an  earldom  in  favour  of  Rognwald, 
rho  handed  it  over  to  his  brother  Sigurd. 
iirl  Sigurd  soon  added  to  his  government 
aithoess  and  Sutherland,  if  not  districts  still 
irther  south.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
le  detailed  history  of  the  Jarls  of  Orlmey,  of 
I'-ir  wan  with  the  Scots,  in  the  Helundes, 
id  in  Ireland.  Their  district  was  frequently 
ilit  up  into  two  portions,  held  by  different 
embers  of  the  reigning  family.  The  Scottidi 
ngs  claimed  some  indefinite  suserain  rights 
>T  Caithness,  bat  Orkney  paid  scat  or  tribute 
Xorway  alone.    Some  of  the  more  valiant 

the  earls  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
itricts  north  of  the  Spey,  but  the  evidence 
language  no  less  than  of  history  shows  that 
Suther  land  "  was  the  southernmost  point 
the  district  permanently  occupied  by  the 
int.men.  Unlike  the  Hebrides,  the  jarldom 
(yrkney  was  not  only  conquered,  but  colo- 
^  The  original  inhabitants  were  nearly 
tirpated.  To  this  day  the  language  of  the 
itrict  is  English,  the  nomenclature  Norse, 
!*  Liws  and  constitution  purely  Scandinavian. 
le  urlal  tenure,  and  the  Norse  poor  law  are 
t  things  of  yesterday  in  Orkney.  After  the 
roduction  of  Christianity  by  Olaf  Trygg- 
Km  in  997,  Orkney  becwne  the  seat  (rf  a 


bishopric,  and  Shetland  later  of  an  arch- 
deaconry, which  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Trondihiem.  But  the  obedience  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness  was  more  doubtfuL  Earl 
Thorfinn  (1014—1064),  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  was  almost  the  last  of 
the  great  conquering  Jarls  of  Orkney.  His 
conquests  lapsed  on  his  death.  His  sons, 
Paul  and  Erling,  who  joined  Harold  Har- 
drada's  expedition  to  England  in  1066,  ruled 
jointly,  and  were  the  founders  of  two  lines  of 
earls.  The  son  of  Erling  was  the  famous  St. 
Magnus.  Malcolm  Canmore  by  his  marriage 
with  Thorfinn's  widow  brought  the  whole 
district  into  some  relation  with  the  Scottish 
crown.  But  in  1093  both  Orkneys  and 
Western  Isles  were  conquered  for  a  time  by 
Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  but  on  his  death 
in  1104  the  native  jarls  regained  their  practi- 
cally supreme  authority.  In  1196  Willimn 
the  Lion  definitely  subjected  Caithness  to  his 
throne.  In  the  next  century  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  was  divided  between  the  Angus 
and  Moray  families.  At  a  later  period  the 
Sinclairs  got  possession  of  it.  The  islands 
remained  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  Danish  con- 
quest, of  the  Kmffs  of  Denmark.  In  1470 
they  were  handed  over  to  James  III.  as 
security  for  the  portion  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  Demnark.  At  the  same  time  the  bishopric 
was  transferred  from  the  province  of  Trond- 
bjem  to  that  of  St.  Andrews.  The  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  at  last,  on  the  marriage 
of  James  VI.  with  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Danish  kings  were  mere 
f onnally  ceded.  The  islands  were  constituted 
into  a  Scotti^  county,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  that  SheUaud 
had  any  voice  in  returning  Parliamentary 
representatives.  The  land  gnidually  got  into 
the  hands  of  Scottish  proprietors,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  remained  Norse, 
though  that  language  died  out  with  the  oessa- 
tion  of  the  political  connection. 

Anderson's  edition  of  tho  0rkn9\ijlmgar  Saga ; 
Skena,  Celtic  Scotland;  Bobertson,  Scotland 
undtr  h«r  Early  King* ;  Torf aei,  Oreaiat ;  Bany, 
Hist,  qf  OrkMy  ;  Barton,  HittL  qf  Scotland. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Orleans,  The  Sieob  op  (1428—29),  was 
commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
October,  1428.  The  English  were  at  tbis 
time  masters  of  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  Loire,  and  were  anxious  to  e:itend  their 
conquests  across  that  river.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  Orleans  should  be  taken, 
as  it  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The 
size  of  the  city  rendered,  a  strict  blockade 
almost  impossible,  while  a  considerable  French 
force  harassed  the  besiegers.  The  battle  of 
Patay,  which  was  fought  in  February', 
1429,  seemed  to  deprive  the  besieged  of 
all  hope  of  succour,  and  the  &11  of  Orleans 
was  certain,  when  the  sudden  rise  of  Joan 
of   ArO|  and   the    enthusiasm  she   created. 
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aided   by    the   skill  of   Dunoia   and  other 

generals  selected  by  her,  entirely  changed 

the  aspect  of  affairs.    Led  by  the  heroine  of 

Domrem^,  the  French  succeeded  in  entering 

Orleans  in  April,  and  on  May  8  the  English 

raised  the  siege  and  retired,  being  defeated 

with  considerable  loss  ten  days  later  at  Fatay. 

Sir  E.  Creasy  places  the  siege  of  Orleans 

among  the  decisiTe  battles  of  the  world,  and 

certainly  its  results  were  rery  considerable. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  was  the  turn  of  the 

tide;  after  this  the  J^iglish  lost  town  after 

town,  fortress  after  fortress^  till  at  last,  of  all 

their  great  French  possessions,  Calais  alone 

was  left  to  them. 

Uonstrelet,    ChromqyiM;  Miohelet,  Hitt.   de 
JVanoff,  ToL  ▼. 

Orletoilf  Adak,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
{d.  1345),  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
the  year  1317,  and  translated  to  Winchester 
in  1333.  In  1323  he  was  accused  of  high 
treason  before  Parliament.  He  refused  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lay  court, 
and  was  supported  by  all  the  other  prelates 
and  many  of  the  barons.  Edward  II. 
summoned  a  council  of  laymen  and  had 
Oi'leton  tried  before  them.  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  his  property  seques- 
teited.  Before  long,  however,  ho  was  recon- 
ciled  with  the  king ;  but  he  never  forgot  the 
insult,  and  in  1326  he  took  the  lead  among 
the  bishops  in  support  of  Isabella  and  Mor« 
timer,  fie  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  events  which  led  to  Edward's  depo- 
sition and  murder,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  both  these  acts. 

Omi011cle»  James  Butleb,  4th  Eabi.  of 
(rf.  14d2),  was  Lord-Deputy  in  Henry  IV.'s 
reign.  In  Henry  V.'s  reign  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
natives  out  of  the  Pale  (q.v.).  In  1423  he 
was  superseded.  In  1440,  however,  he  again 
became  Lord-lieutenant,  and  remainea  so 
till  1446. 

Lodge,  Portroitf. 

Ormonda,  Jambs  Butlbr,  6th  Eabl  of 
{d.  May  1,  1461),  was  created  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  in  1449,  and  was  knighted  by  Henry 
VI.  In  1453  he  became  Loz^-Iieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  got  tonnage  and  poundage  granted 
to  him  on  condition  of  guarding  the  seas.  He 
was  an  ardent  Lancastrian,  and  fought  against 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  sea.  At  Wakefield, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  captured  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1461,  however,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Towton,  and  beheaded  at  New- 
castle (May  1,  1461).  Together  with  his 
brothers  he  was  attainted  in  Edward  IV  .'s  first 
Parliament ;  his  brother,  the  sixth  earl,  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  restored  in  blood. 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Butlsr,  7th  Eahl  of 
(d,  1615),  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sixth 
earl.  Tlie  act  of  attainder  was  finally  re- 
versed by  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VH., 


and  he  was  summoned  to  the  English  hih- 
ment  as  Baron  Ormonde  of  Hochford,  k 
1496.  In  1615  he  died,  without  male  is&- 
Through  his  daughter,  his  English  krc'or 
passed  to  the  Boleyns,  and  they  wen  cretUi 
Earls  of  Ormonde  as  weU.  But  on  the  d&th 
of  Thomas  Boleyn  without  male  issot,  in 
1539,  the  earldom  was  restored  by  Hsin 
YIII.  to  the  Butlers. 
Lodge,  PortraiU. 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Butlbb,  10th  Eiei 
OF  (d.  1614),  was  in  1559  Lord  High  Tna- 
surer  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  held  till  b 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  himf 
been  educated  at  the  English  court;  tiiU  m- 
bittered  his  feud  with  the  Earl  of  Desm^^i 
(o. V. ) .  In  1 580  he  was  appointed  Govercs:  i 
Munster,  and  the  duty  was  imposed  on  iua 
of  de6tro3ri]i£f  his  old  foe,  the  Earl  of  D& 
mond.  In  January,  1580,  he  advanced  int- 
the  country  of  the  Fitfgeralds,  destroying  iL 
before  him.  It  is  said  that  in  one  yen  nis 
forces  killed  836  malefactoiB,  and  4,000  ciki 
people.  8o  relentless  was  his  policy  tLt 
Munster  was  a  desert  when  he  left  it  Dui^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Ormonde  contitot^ 
a  firm  suppozter  of  the  T«^gli«h  mxpemiiy. 

Ormonde,  Jambs  Butler,  Ist  Dm  <r 
{d,  1688),  was  the  most  powerful  nobleoae  c 
Ireland.    In  1641,  when  the  rebellion  bv<k' 
out,  he  was  made  lieuteiuuit-genenJ  of  tb 
king's  forces.    In  consequence  of  his  Tktcsy 
over  Lord  Mountgarret  at  Kilmsh  in  Ajril 
1 642>  he  became  a  marquis.  He  sood  aft«T^ 
feated  General  Preston,  but  the  position  «>f  U: 
king  in  England  being  critical,  he  obf  fed  ^-^ 
royal  orders,  and  concluded  with  the  reikis  i^ 
peace  called  the  Cessation.  Soon  %iUst  )h  ^ 
made  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  being  nnst^  •'> 
hold  his  own,  he  honourably  chose  isIIht  u^^ 
give  up  Dublin  to  the  Puritans  thin  to  tfc 
natives,  and  surrendered  it  to  Colonel  Jtf >^ 
and  in  1647  he  concluded  a  regoUr  tmrr 
with  the  Parliamentary  commissioDa*.  ^* 
hearing,  however,  of  Charles  I.'s  eierofc* 
he  took   out  a  new  commission   a»  Lir-^ 
Lieutenant  from  Charles  II.,  and  sooo  \*j^^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Irish  f(Bres.  Ex- 
cepting only  O'Neil's  troops ;  howerw.  ^  **•• 
tempt  to  besiege  Dublin  was  frustrated  \i^/- 
battle  of  Rathminea  (Aug.  2, 1649).  and  -•'- 
after  he  left  the  kingdom.   Aftfo-thebarJei 
Worcester,  he  remained  with  Chariei  U  " 
his  exile.  On  the  Restoration  he  becs2Bt>  W 
Butler  and  Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  ^s^ 
peerage,  and  in  1661  Duke  of  Ormcadf  r 
Ireland.     He    was    again    Loid-Iie«i«^ 
from  1661  to  1668,  and  again  from  16T7  •• 
1682.      His    losses    in    the   king's  *fa- 
were  estimated  at  £900,000.    His  re^aS*?  - 
for  loyalty,  ability,  and  integrity  stand  ^ 
high,  and  he  held  aloof  from  the  inais*^?' 
of  Charles's  court      His  latter  yean  •" 
clouded  by  his  fears  for  James  H.,  aad  u  ^ 
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probably  hutened  his  end.  His  eldest  son, 
Lord  Osaory,  had  fallen  b^  the  hamd  of  an 
asnadn  in  1680.  Thia  aon  was  nearly  as 
pupolar  as  his  father,  and  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Netherhinda 

Baraet,  Hitt.  of  ku  Own  Tivm;  Clarendon, 
Bid.  0/  tk4  RtbdUon  ;   Carte,  L{fe  of  Orvumdo. 

OmoadA,  Jaxss  Butlbb,  2nd  Dvkb  op  {h. 
lO^fd.  1745),  was  grandson  of  the  first  Duke 
of  (hmonde.    On   the  death  of  his    grand- 
^ther,  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
vemty  of  Oxford.    On  the  arrival  of  William 
in  Ellwand,  he  deserted  James  II.  in  company 
with  Prince  Geoige  of  Denmark,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of   William  and 
^lary.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
^yne,  at  Steinkirk,  and  at  Landen,  where 
he  waa  taken  prisoner.     In  1696  he  voted 
for  the  attainder  of  Fenwick.    In  1700  large 
grants  of  land  were  made  him  by  the  Com- 
mons.    On  the    outbreak   of    the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  he  was   sent   witii 
an  ejq«dition  to  Cadiz,   together  with  Sir 
U«oi;g«  fiooke.  In  1703  the  duke  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  resignation  of 
liocheater,  and  was  reappointed  in  1710.    His 
pohcjof  favouring  the  Cktholics  and  opposing 
the  Irish  Parliament  made  him  very  popular 
in  Ireland.    On  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough 
he  w»s  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in 
(landera.    He  was  ordered  to  undertake  no 
^'ffensive  operations  against  the  French,  in 
n'ev  of  the  proposed  treaty ;  but  he  could 
)ot  refuse  to  join  Eugene  in  the  sie^  of 
staesnoy.    On  the  declaration  of  an  armistice 
Jane,  1712),  the  English  troops  were  ordered 
0  separate  from  Eugene.    After  the  accession 
f  George,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  for 
c^n^  in  concert  with  llarshalVillars.  He  fled 
>  France.    Bolingbroke  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
b  Pretender's  cause  in  1715  to  the  flight  of 
nnonde  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.    The 
ike  soon  started  for  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
)ping  to  find  that  county  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
>n.    But  his  agent  had  betrayed  his  plans ; 
k(l  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  most 
t)found  peace.    On  his  return  he  quarrelled 
th  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  James  Edward 
dismiss  him.  In  1719,  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
nister,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  6,000  soldiers 
lier  the  command  of  Ormonde.    He  was  to 
n  it  at  Corunna  as  **  Captain-General  of 
}  King  of    Spain."    But  the  ships  were 
ttered  by  storm.    He  spent  the  remainder 
his  life  chiefly  in  retirement  at  Avignon. 
1740,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  Ormonde 
at  once  more  to  Madrid,  but  could  gain  no 
misee  of  help.    In  1744  Charles  Edward 
:]^«ted  to   summon  him  to  join  his   in- 
led  invasion  of  England,  until  all  chance 
uccess  waa  over  for  the  year.  '*  Ormonde,*' 
s  Stanhope,  "unlike  Bolingbroke,  having 
m  his  part  steadily  and  adhered  to  it 
^vil  fortane,  and  never  returned  to  his 
ve  oonntry.    He  was  certainly  a  man  of 


very  amiable  temper,  and  no  mean  accom- 
pli^unents ;  and  with  no  blot  on  his  character, 
unless  incapacity  and  utter  want  of  vigour 
axe  to  be  looked  on  as  such.'* 

Bolinffbroke,  2f«U«r  to  Wyndham;  Macanlay, 
Hitt.  o/Rng.  ;  Stanhope,  HiaL  of  Eng. 

pndni  Question.    On  Jan.  14,  1858, 

Felix  Orsim  and  his  gang  attempted  tiie 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  means  of  explosive  bombs.  As  these  men 
came  from  London,  where  they  had  made  their 
preparations,  great  indignation  was  excited  in 
France  that  ahelter  was  afforded  to  such  a 
crew  of  ruflians.  Count  Walewski,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persigny, 
French  ambassador  at  London,  on  the  subject 
with  some  acrimony,  inveighing  against  the 
defective  laws  of  England,  which  allowed  the 
right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  assassins. 
The  French  ambassador  made  representations 
to  the  English  government,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  recognising  the  justice  of  the  represen- 
tations, introduced  a  bill  for  the  punishment 
of  conspiracy  to  murder.  Unfertunately, 
however,  certain  French  officers  had  thought 
fit  to  give  vent  to  their  indignation  against 
Enghud  in  their  congratulations  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  entreated  him  to  allow  them  to 
"  demand  an  account  of  the  land  of  iniquity 
which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters, 
who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws."  The  result 
was  that  in  spite  of  Count  WalewskPs  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  bad  impression,  the 
spirit  of  England  was  roused  and  Lord  Fal- 
merston's  measure  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
worthy concession  to  the  menaces  of  the 
Frendb  army.  It  was  thrown  out  on  a  di- 
vision, and  Lord  Falmerston  resigned.  His 
successor.  Lord  Derby,  took  up  a  stronger 
position,  and  returned  a  firm  answer  to  Count 
Walewski's  note.  A  satisfactory  reply  was 
received,  and  the  matter  terminate  in  a 
friendly  and  honourable  manner. 

Ashley,  J4f»  of  Lord  PaltMrtton ;  MoCarthy, 
Hitt.  <tf  Our  Own  Tim—. 

OrthM,  Thb  Battlb  of  ^eb.  27,  1814), 
was  fought  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  gained  one  of  the  strong  positions  which 
Soult  had  taken  up  in  the  south  of  France. 
Two  days  before  the  battle,  Beresford  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  below  Oilhes. 
On  the  next  day,  Soult  learnt  this,  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  a  ridge,  which  was  in  part 
covered  with  woods,  and  presented  a  concave 
front  to  the  allies.  The  ridge  was  crossed  by 
the  main  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax,  and  was 
protected  in  front  of  its  centre  by  some 
swampy  ground,  at  the  further  side  of  whidi 
was  an  old  Roman  camp,  which  was  oc- 
cupied on  the  day  of  the  bittle  by  the  light 
division.  Wellington's  plan  was  to  turn 
the  French  right,  while  Hill,  skirting  the 
French  left,  should  seize  the  road  to  St.  I^ver ; 
thus  Soult  would  have  no  line  of  retreat, 
and  would  be    shut  up   in  Orthes.     The 
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attacks  of  Boe  and  Picton  on  the  French 
ri^ht  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  completely 
failed ;  but  Wellington  ordered  a  concentrated 
assault  to  be  made  on  the  Frendi  left  and 
centre.  Wading  through  the  marsh,  the  troops 
were  not  noticed  until  they  drove  in  the 
skirmishers,  and  carried  all  before  them. 
The  confusion  soon  became  general,  and 
the  French  fell  back.  Hill  meanwhile  had 
forced  the  ford  at  Sonars,  and  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  Pau  road.  Hiere  was  thus 
only  open  to  Soult  a  narrow  road  to  Sault 
de  X^availles.  Of  this  he  determined  to  avail 
himself,  and  conducted  the  retreat  with 
such  skill  and  order  that  the  French  were 
able  to  seise  a  small  ridge,  before  Hill  could 
occupy  it.  Wellington,  being  wounded,  was 
unable  to  superintend  the  pursuit  himself, 
which  was  not  carried  on  so  vigorously 
as  it  might  have  been.  As  it  was,  however, 
Soult  lost  an  enormous  number  of  stragglers, 
many  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

Kapler,  Pminaular  War;  Clinton,  Penituular 
War. 

Osgod  Clapa  was  a  Dane  in  the  service 
of  Hardicanute.  It  was  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tovi  the  Proud  that 
Hardicanute  died.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  made  Slaller^  or 
Master  of  the  Horse,  but  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  of  intrigues  with  Magnus,  and  was 
accordingly  banished  in  1046.  Clapham,  near 
London,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  his 
mansion. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  CKrtmidt^ 

Osred  ZZ.,  King  of  Northumbria  (788 
— 789),  was  the  son  of  Aired ;  he  succeeded 
on  the  murder  of  Alfwold,  but  held  the 
kingdom  scarcely  a  year  whenEthelred  (q.v.) 
returned,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate. 
He  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tonsure,  and 
subsequently  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

Am^UhSamim  Chrvnide  ;  Simeon  of  Dorham. 

Ostmsn,  or  Eastmen  (Norse,  AuaU 
ftuUhr)y  was  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  Somdinavian  settlers  in  Ireland.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  exception* 
ally  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 

Sower  of  the  ard  ri  (over-king)  had  been  re- 
uced  to  nothing,  and  sept  constantly  waged 
war  against  sept,  invited  the  Viking  rovers  to 
plunder  and  settle  on  its  coasts.  In  795  the  first 
recorded  invasion  took  place.  For  the  next 
half  century  the  invaders  sought  plunder  only. 
But  about  860  they  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments  along  the  whole  oast  coast.  Dublin, 
whose  suburb  Oxmanstown  still  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Ostman,  Wexford,  Waterford — 
both  purely  Norse  names — Limerick,  even  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  became  the 
centres  of  Norse  jarldoms.  With  character- 
istic facility,  the  new-comers  soon  mixed 
with  the  natives.  Besides  the  pure  races — 
the  Dub-gaiU,  or  black  foreigners,  and  Find- 


gaill  or  fair  foreigners,  ss  variona  brancfaetcf 
the  Norsemen  were  called — Uie  mixed  mx  d 
GhiU-goidel  soon  became  equally  famots  n 
pirates,  warriors,  and  marinezs.  They  coo. 
stantly  spread  devastation  along  the  ahoresoi 
Britain.  The  Welsh  coast,  from  iu  proximity, 
was  especially  often  attacked  by  them.  M 
they  also  had  close  relations  with  the  Kwr- 
men  more  to  the  north.  A  son  of  a  Kio^  d 
Dublin  first  conquered  Orkney;  and  wan 
like  Njal  give  weight  to  the  theorr  tkt 
Iceland  was  largely  settled  by  Itiah  buk^ 
or  at  least  had  constant  dealings  vitb  Uhb. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  were  especiillT 
powerful.  At  last  the  vigour  of  the  Vildn: 
states  began  to  abate.  The  Ostmen  r& 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  overlaid^^ 
of  great  English  kings,  like  Edgar.  'Ol?} 
became  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  c^ 
system  of  the  Irish  to  retain  their  old  chant- 
teristics.  A  gveat  Celtic  reactioD  tft  ic 
which  culminated  in  the  dedsi\e  rictorycf 
the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  at  the  hattli'l 
aontarf  in  1014.  {Sm  Skene,  C<Uie  StsHai. 
i.  386.)  The  power  of  the  Noreenan  « 
lMX>ken,  though  the  weakness  oi  iht  k> 
querors  left  Dublin  a  Danish  city  until  tb; 
arrival  of  Strongbow.  Their  conversion  ts 
Christianity  still  &rther  weakened  tk  (^ 
Viking  prowess.  Their  bishoprics,  «ian<tt« 
with  liondhjem  in  early  times,  wsf  3» 
striking  contrast  to  the  dan  ^'ttem  of  ^* 
Irish  Church.  The  anxiety  of  theae  N's*" 
bishops  to  avoid  amalgamation  by  the  ]fVtf 
by  acknowledging  the  supremac)*  of  CaDtt*- 
bury,  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  r«i- 
tions  of  Lsnfranc  with  the  Archhiiboy  u 
Dublin.  (Freeman,  Norman  Om^^iefU  ir.  ^j';- 
At  last  the  renmants  of  the  Ostmen  nwiT 
assimilated  themselves  to  their  kinsfolk  tfr' 
Norman  lords  and  soldiers  who  conqwwc  ;* 
greater  part  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Hf«^ 
11.  Except  for  their  influence  in  thepi*^ 
names  of  the  island,  and  on  the  growth  H  t^ 
towns,  they  left  few  permanent  tiacas  ia  t^ 
later  history  of  Ireland. 

Chronicln  of  tU  Picti  ond  Sk<«.  rf*^  ^ 
Skene  ;  Wan  of  iU  Goidhd  aud  tV  6»*  S*; 
Senas) ;  Dasent,  Burnt  VM;  Womfcjr^ 
and  Noneogiatu  in  EnOani,  8e€»la»d,  ^  ^ 
land.  [T.  F.  T; 

OstorinB  Soapula,  Roman  0<»y«r^ 
in  Britain  (47—61),  conducted  the  »^ 
cessful  campaign  against  C^ncUc^s-J^' 
subsequent  rising  of  the  Silures  taxed  ^ 
energies,  and  is  said  to  have  occafloo^  ^ 
death. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northmnhria  -^ 
642),  was  the  son  of  Ethelfred.  Aft«t* 
father's  death,  he  reUred  to  Scotland,  ^ 
he  remained  tiU  the  death  ofhitehkrlj'*]^ 
gave  him  the  claim  to  the  throne.  B*  "* 
feated  Cadwallon  at  HeavenfieH,  ;^ 
Hexham,  and  obtained  the  wrerei^i^ 
of  BemiciaandDeum.    He  lanb  as  the  0^ 
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firetwalda,  and  ib  aaid  to  have  reigned  over 
iiigH  Britons,  Picta,  and  Scots.  He  xe- 
Mtabliahed,  with  the  help  of  St  Aidan, 
Chriitiiuiity  in  Northumbria,  and  his  virtues 
receive  high  nraiBe  from  Bede.  He  perished 
at  ILudfiela  in  battle  against  Penda  of 
Ueids.  By  hia  aubjecta  he  was  regarded 
is  a  martyr,  and  miiacles  were  said  to  be 
vroaght  by  his  relics. 

fi«de.  Hut.  Scds9. ;  A%tHo-8amom  ChnmieU. 

Ofwestzy  is  a  town  in  Shopshire  of  oon- 
oderible  antiquity.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  642.  The  re- 
maim  of  a  castle  said  to  date  from  the  Norman 
Conqaest  are  there,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
vest  of  the  town. 

Otwjf  or  Oswiu,  King  of  Bemicia 
[i.  642,  d.  670),  was  the  son  of  Ethelfred. 
On  the  death  of  hia  brother  Oswald,  he 
nicoeeded  to  Bemicia  and  the  Bretwalda- 
ibip,  while  Deiza  went  to  his  nephew, 
Oswine.  In  651  Oswin  murderea  hia 
nephev,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Dein.  During  the  early  part  of  this  reign, 
N'orthumbria  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
^m  Penda  of  Meroia,  who  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and  slain  by  Oswiu  in  654. 
for  a  short  time  after  this,  Oswiu  ruled  over 
ibe  whole  of  Mercia,  but  was  eventually  com- 
piled by  Wulphere  to  retiro  within  the 
oondaries  of  his  own  kingdom.  Oswiu*s 
ingn  is  also  important  for  the  union  of  the 
Marches  in  England,  which  took  place  now, 
^e  Scottish  missionaries  being  obliged  to 
abmit  to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Anterbury.  Hia  reign  was  most  prosperous, 
iid  his  lungdom  was  gpreatly  enlarged  by 
itioTiea  over  the  Picts. 

Bede,  Hiti.  EccUb.;  AngUhSamcn  Cl^rontel«; 
lAppenberg,  AHglo-BoM&n  King9. 

Otadeai,  or  Ottadeni,  Thb,  wero  an 
viont  British  tribe  occupying  the  coast  from 
^  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  including  a 
TS^  part  of  Northumberland,  with  the 
i-aont  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 
<1  part  of  Roxburghshire. 

Otford,  The  Battlb  op  (773),  was  fought 
tween  Oifa  and  Alric  of  Kent,  and  resulted 
a  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  sub- 
^'on  of  Kent  to  Mercia. 

Otlio,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Pope  Hono- 
A  III.,  was  sent  over  to  England  as  nuncio 
1225,  partly  to  plead  for  Falkes  de  Breant^, 
which  he  was  unsuooeesful,  and  partly  to 
)o  money  for  the  Pope  by  obtaining  a  grant 
two  prebends  in  each  cathedral.  This 
Qstroos  demand  was  refused,  and  in  1226 
\o  left  Eng]and,  to  return  in  1237  with 
Ipgatine  powers.  He  now  acted  with 
\i  moderation,  arranged  some  difficulties 
b  iSootland,  reformed  the  Church,  and 
mpted  to  abolish  pluralities.  But  his 
icity  was  unbounded,  and  when  he  left 


England  in  1241,  it  was  said  that  he  had  then 
dramed  the  country  of  more  money  than  he 
had  left  in  it. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  was 
named  Bytown,  after  Colonel  By,  until  1854, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its 
present  name.  In  1865  it  was  made  the 
Canadian  capital  and  scat  of  the  legislature. 
The  Parliament  Houses  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  finest  buildings  in  America. 

Otterbum.  The  Battle  of  (Aug.  19, 
1388),  was  f ought  between  an  invaaing  force 
of  Scotch  troops,  headed  by  the  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  Murray,  and  an  English  force, 
led  by  the  Percies.  The  Scotch  army  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  marched 
into  England  bv  different  routes.  The  smaller 
division,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  by 
the  English,  besieged  the  town  of  Otterbum, 
in  Northumberland,  where  they  were  attacked 
in  an  entrenched  position  by  Hotspur  with  a 
force  of  9,000  men.  Although  the  Scots  wero 
numerically  far  inferior,  their  victory  was 
decisive ;  both  the  Percys  (Hotspur  and 
Ralph)  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  2,000 
of  the  English  wero  slain.  The  battle  of 
Otterbum  has  been  commemorated  in  ballad 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase. 
"  The  battle  of  Otterbum,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"  has  this  much  significance  in  history,  that 
it  marks  the  fading  from  the  defenders  of 
Scotland  of  the  dread  of  immediate  absolute 
conquest  by  !^ngland." 

Froissart ;  Barton,  Hid,  of  8c<Mand. 

Otterbume,  Thomas  of  (i.  circa  1421), 
a  Franciscan,  wrote  a  ChronieU  of  Englith 
Hi9tory  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year 
1420.  This  work  is  of  some  value  for  the 
roigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Y.,  and  has  been 
published  by  Heame. 

Oude,  at  one  time  a  province  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  became  connected  with  Eng- 
land during  the  governor-generalship  of 
Warron  Hastings,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Benares  and  the  transactions  with  regard  to 
the  Hohillas.  The  treaty  began  that  defensive 
alliance  which  gradually  tended  to  subject 
the  Virier  to  the  English,  and  which,  in  1801, 
after  various  cessions  of  territory,  placed  him 
in  an  isolated  position,  surrounded  by  the 
English  territories,  without  the  necessities  of 
defence.  The  soverei^s,  in  consequence, 
gave  themselves  up  to  extravagance,  de- 
bauchery, and  misgovemment,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  protests  and  threats  of  the  English. 
Gazee-ud-deen,  on  his  accession  in  1814, 
assumed,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Hastings,  the 
title  of  King  of  Oude,  and  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  18o6 
Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  the  country  by  the 
order  of  the  Directors,  the  king  becoming  a 
state  prisoner. 

Oudenardey  Thb  Battle  Of  (July  11^ 


Old 
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1708).  This  was  one  of  the  great  battlee  ia 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suooession.  Fmding 
that  the  war  was  becoming  unpopalar  both 
with  the  English  and  Batch,  Marlborough 
resolved  on  a  dedsive  blow.  The  Fren^, 
numbering  100,000,  under  the  Buke  of  Bur- 
g^undy,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  jealous 
of  Yend6me,  the  second  in  command,  were 
attempting  to  take  Oudenarde,  a  fortiess  on 
tibe  Scheldt.  Marlborough,  having  been 
joined  by  Eugene,  in  command  of  the  allies 
amounting  to  little  more  than  80,000,  ad. 
Yanced  towards  them,  and  they  promptly 
ralBed  the  siege.  Although  the  French  out- 
numbered the  allies,  they  were  under  the 
disastrous  disadvantage  of  being  led  by  com- 
manders with  different  views  :  and  when, 
accordingly,  the  armies  met,  they  were  utterly 
routed.  They  lost  3,000  menandhad  7,000  taken 
prisoners,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
4,000  horses.  The  allies  lost  nearly  2,000  men. 

Ooxe,  MarlhoT<maK;  Marlhcrougk  Dttpatchf; 
Stanhope.  JM^n  of  QiMcn  Annt;  Martin,  Eid, 
d«Fra?ice. 

Onlart,   Skiaxish    at.      On   May   27, 

1798,  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  8,000  in- 
surgents were  defeated  here.  Of  some  200  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  all  but  five  were 
killed.    Father  Murphy  led  the  rebels. 

Outlawry, «.«.,  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  law,  has  been  from 
very  early  times  the  punishment  which  has  at- 
tended flight  from  justice,  or  refusal  to  i^pear 
before  a  legal  tribunal.  In  the  laws  of  £a^ 
it  is  even  enacted  that  a  person  refusmg 
obedience  to  a  decision  of  the  hundred,  shall, 
after  being  fined  three  times,  become  an  out- 
law, unless  the  king  allows  him  to  remain  in 
the  land.  An  ouUaw  was  said  to  **bear  a 
wolfs  head,"  and  therefore  to  be  lawfully 
slain  by  any  who  met  him.  But  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  some  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  f^t  as  to  the  expediency  of  so 
summary  a  procedure.  Thus  firacton  laid  it 
down  that  though  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
it  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  take  him,  when  once  taken  his 
life  was  in  the  king's  hands,  and  any  one  then 
killing  him  must  answer  for  it  as  for  any 
other  homicide.  Yet  Fleta,  under  Edward 
II.,  declares  that  an  outlaw  may  be  killed 
anywhere  with  impimity,  and  the  case  which 
Coke  refers  to,  in  order  to  prove  that  under 
Edward  III.  such  an  act  was  declared  by  the 
judges  unlawful,  shows  really  that  the  old 
principle  was  still  recognised.  But  as  manners 
softened,  the  question  ceased  to  be  of  practical 
importance,  though  the  legal  doctrine  was 
still  doubtful  as  late  as  Philip  and  Mary. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  outlawry 
was  the  forfeiture  of  chattels  for  all  cases, 
with  the  addition,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
murder,  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  property ;  for 
other  offences,  of  the  profits  of  land  during 
the  outlaw's  lifetime.  Outlawry  in  civil 
cases  for    refusal  to   appear  in  oouit    was 


abolished  by  42  and  43  Victoria.  Incriminil 
cases  it  is  |>iactically  obsolete,  and  no  longy^ 
necessary,  smoe  extiadition  treaties  htve  bt- 
cx>me  geneiaL  It  may  be  added  that  outkwTT 
does  not  lie  against  a  peer  except  for  tnaion. 
felony,  or  brsach  of  the  peace. 

Sohmid,   G««Cm  lUr  AmgdmAim:  8ta|ika. 
OommtnUmm,  UL  [W.  i.  A.] 

Outraniy  Sn  Jamss  {i.  1803,  d.  im 
saw  active  service  in  Afghanistan  (1838),  u/i 
subsequently  acted  as  B^ident  at  Hydenbwi, 
Satara,  and  Lucknow.  In  1842  he  vas  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  negotiate  vith  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  in  which  capscitT  k: 
differed  from  Sir  C.  Napier  aa  to  the  Utter't 
conduct.  In  1856  he  became  chief  commit 
sioner  of  Oude.  His  name  is  inseptnbly 
connected  with  the  defence  of  Lacknov,  i&i 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  savioars  of  I&iii 
during  the  Imtian  Mutiny.  In  1S56  b« 
commanded  during  the  Persian  War,  aoi 
became  in  1858  a  baronet,  and  lieotsDaaS 
general. 

Kaye,  Stpoy  Wmr, 

Orerbnzy,  Sm  Thomas  {b.  1581, 1 1613 . 
bom  in  1581,  educated  at  Queen's  ColIee^ 
Oxford,  became   a  student   at  the  Mtiilr 
Temple,  and  was  knighted  in  160S.   CW' 
bury  earned  distinction  as  a  poet,  tnrtL'x 
and  writer,  and  became  the  finend  and  et«- 
fidential  adviser  of  Robert  Gair.    The  bs^ 
became  jealous  of  his  influence,  and  wid»*d  i^ 
remove  him  from  the  court,  whilst  at  the  sffi> 
time  his  opposition  to  Rochester's  prop'>^'^ 
marriage  with  lady  Essex  made  BodK«ttf 
wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  ■  tmr. 
James  offered  Overbury  a  diplomatic  j*^* 
abroad,  which  Rochester  encoozaged  hisi  v 
refuse,  and  the  king  for  this  refusal  commi^ 
Overbury  to  the  Tower    (April  21,  1^*^' 
Rochester  merely  wished  to  keep  Orerfuiy 
quiet.     Lady  Essex  seised  the  omwitinutT  ^«^ 
get  rid  of  him    altogether,  and  at  kcc'i 
succeeded  in  getting  him  poiaooed  (Sept  I^ 
1613).      On  Bee.  20,  the  same  rear,  ta< 
place  the  marriage  of  Lord  Bochertw.  »» 
created  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  the  ^^ 
Countess  of  Essex.    Early  in  1616  tht  »« 
that  Overbury  had  been  poisoned  caiw  to  *> 
hnowledspe  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  ^J^' 
ambassaaor  in  the  Low  Countries.  «i»«» 
by  him  revealed  to  the  king.    Four<*]l^ 
concerned  in  the  plot  were  cxecsted,  aw  or 
earl  and  countess  were  tried  before  tli«  ^ 
High  Stewaid's  court  (May,  1«1«)-    *? 
were  declared  guilty,  but  psrdoMd  tyj^ 
king,  and,  alter  1628,  released  frw  *«^ 
oonnnement  in  the  Tower.  ^  ^  ^ 

Oardiner.  Bid,  **fEnc.  (MT.Oarftaf  ^*J* 
omsset  not  guilty);  8peddiaf.«»'7|; 
lid.;  Amoa.ffc«OrMtO>w<^P*-»?:Sv 


BoxDoisot 

Rid.;  Ax . ,,-  ^  ^     .  ._  . , 

battlt,  Th4  Work»  of  Sir  Tkomu  Of*^^^  •-,' 
TVtVila.  rC.  H. ' 
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▼ho8e  life  at  the  battle  of  St.   DeniB  he 

fiaved,  leceiving  as  reward  from  the  States 

General  a  costly  sword.    On  the  accession  of 

William  he  became  Master  of    tiie  Horse. 

He  took  an  active  ahare  in  William*s  battles 

in  Ireland,  and  received  grants  of  Irish  land, 

which  were  among  those  assailed  by  the  Be- 

nunption  Bill.  He  was  present  at  the  death-bed 

of  William  lU.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 

the  Spanish  Saccession  he  shared  with  Opilan 

the  command  of  the  Dutch  troops,  and  was 

entrusted  to  command  the  line  of  the  Meuse. 

At  the  hattle  of  Bamillies  he  headed  a  charge 

OS  the  French  cavalry,  but  was  driven  back  by 

a  counter  charge  from  the  '*  Maison  du  Boi.'* 

Soon  afterwanls  he  invested   and    reduced 

Qstend.     At  the   battle  of  Oudenarde    he 

tuned  the  French  right,  and  cut  it  off  from 

the  main  body.    Shortly  afterwards  he  died 

vom  oat  by  the  labours  of  the  campaign. 

BaTBBt.  Hid.  ^  fcu  Oion  T»im;  Maoanlay. 
HuCo/#ii0. 

Ozfbrd,  Trb  Town  of,  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  school  or  college  as  early  as  802. 
It  was  taken  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  912, 
and  hecame  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
West  Saxon  towns.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Danes  under  Sweyn  in  1013,  and  was 
sereral  times  the  seat  of  the  Witena^mot 
imder  Canute.  It  was  stormed  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1067,  and  the  castle  built 
about  1070.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  ' 
impress  Maud  in  1142,  and  capturod  by 
Stephen  on  her  escape.  The  treaty  between 
Henry  11.  and  Stephen  was  made  at  Oxford 
(Nor.  7,  1163).  In  1258  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment  met  there,  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
were  drawn  up.  In  1542  Oxford  became  one 
if  Henry  VlII.'s  new  bishoprics.  Ridley, 
liiitiiner,  and  Cranmer  wero  executed  hero  m 
1555  and  1556.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
lead-f^oarters  of  Charles  I.  after  Oct.,  1642. 
rhe  king  established  his  mint  tiiero  in  1643, 
ind  held  a  Parliament  in  1644.  It  was  un- 
^^icoeasfully  besieged  by  Fairfax  in  May, 
645,  and  again  besieged  the  following  May, 
nd  taken  June  24,  1646. 

Oxford,  John  db  Ykrb,  Eabl  of  (h.  1409, 
.1461),  fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was 
np  of  the  ambaasadors  who  negotiated  peace 
nth  France.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian, 
nd  on  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  he  was 
ttainted  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 

Ozfbrdp  JoHK  DB  Yb&b,  Earl  or  (d, 
513),  son  of  the  above,  was  restored  to  his 
uMom  in  1464,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
[enry  VI.  joined  the  Lancastrians.  After 
le  hattle  of  Bamet  he  fled  to  France,  and 
otting  together  some  ships,  maintained  him- 
-If  by  piracy.  He  afterwards  seized  on  8t. 
[ichaers  Moant  in  Cornwall,  whero  he  was 
'fiioged  for  some  months.  He  at  last  sur- 
ndered  and  was  imprisoned  at  Harones,  in 
icardy.    Here  he  remained  till  1484,  when 


he  induced  the  governor  of  the  castle  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henrv  of  Richmond, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  assisted 
at  Bosworth.  He  was  rowarded  by  Henry 
YII.,  and  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  and 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  commanded  the 
armies  employed  against  Simnel  and  the 
Cornish  rioters,  became  High  Steward  and 
High  Admiral,  and  was  high  in  Henry  VII.'s 
favour.  Yet  he  was  fined  16,000  marks  for 
his  violation  of  the  Statute  of  Livery  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  his  seat. 
Baoon,  JImry  YU, 

Oxford,  Edwabo  Ybbb,  17th  Eabl 
OF  {b,  1640,  d.  1604),  one  of  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  overbearing  of  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1586.  He  subsequently  did  good 
service  for  England  in  fitting  out,  at  his  own 
expense,  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  proposed  Spanish  invasion  (1588). 

Ozfbrdy  Provisions  or  ^1258),  wero  the 
schemes  of  reorganisation  and  roform  forced 
on  Henry  III.  by  the  Mad  Pai-liament  of 
Oxford  in  1258.  A  commission  of  twenty-four 
persons  was  appointed,  twelve  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  twelve  by  the  barons.  By  the 
advice  of  these  commissioners,  the  king  was 
to  draw  up  means  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
administration,  the  Church,  and  the  royal 
household.  When  the  Parliament  met,  the 
barons  brought  forward  a  schedule  of  ^ev- 
ances  which,  they  desired  the  commissioners 
to  remedy.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  them- 
selves supply  the  machinery  by  which  these 
grievances  mi^ht  be  redressed.  The  twenty- 
four  commissioners  met,  and  each  twelve 
selected  two  out  of  the  other  twelve,  and 
these  four  nominated  fifteen  who  wero  to  form 
a  council  for  advising  the  king  and  to  hold 
three  annual  Pfeurliaments.  With  them  the 
barons  wero  to  negotiate  through  another 
oommittee.  There  was  also  another  committee 
of  twenty-four,  whose  business  it  was  to 
inquira  into  financial  matters;  while  the 
original  twenty -four  were  to  undertake  the 
reform  of  the  Churoh.  The  commissioners 
draw  up  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  (q.v.), 
and  drove  the  foroigners  out  of  the  country. 
This  government  lasted  till  1261,  when  Henry 
ropudiated  his  oath,  and  the  Pope  issued  a 
bull  absolving  him.  [Monttort,  Simon  db.] 
Stabbt,  Coiui.  If  tit.  and  M«d  Ohartera. 

Ozfbrdy  XJiriVBBSnT  of.   [TjKtTBBSITIES.] 

Oyor  and  Tennaxiier  is  the  name  given 
to  a  commission  granted  by  the  crown  to 
judges  and  others,  **  to  hear  and  to  deter* 
mine  '*  cases  of  treason  felony  and  trespass. 
Bv  virtue  of  this  commission,  judges  deal 
with  criminal  cases  in  the  various  cirouits. 
The  words  oyer  and  terminer  aro  derived  from 
the  French  owlr,  to  hear,  and  twmimr,  to 
determine. 
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PaoiflcOy  Bon,  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Gibraltar,  and  conaecmcntly  a  British  subject, 
resident  at  Athens.  In  April,  1847,  his  house 
was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  mob.  The 
Hellenic  authorities  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
the  outrage,  and  refused  to  indemnify  Don 
Pacifico,  who  claimed  heavy  damages.  Lord 
Palmerston  demanded  instant  compensation; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  satisfy 
this  claim,  or  that  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
FantomBj  and  of  Mr.  Finlay  [Finlay  Ques- 
tion], a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Piraeus,  and  seize  the  shipping  there  be- 
longing to  Greek  owners.  The  Hellenic 
government  appealed  to  France  and  Russia. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  Finally 
the  claims  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
Bon  Paciflco  received  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  sum  he  demanded.  Lord  Palmerston^s 
coercive  measures  towards  the  Hellenic  go- 
vernment formed  the  subject  of  animated  de- 
bates in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
House  of  LfOrds  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-seven.  In  the  Commons,  however,  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  carried  by  forty-six, 
after  a  remarkably  brilliant  speech  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Ann.  Reg.,  1847 ;  /faiuard'«  Debates  ;  HoOsrthy, 
HitL  of  Our  Own  Timet, 

Paget,  William,  Lord  {b.  1506,  d.  1563). 
Bom  of  humble  parents,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  rising  rapidly, 
was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  in  1543,  and  in  that  capa- 
city negotiated  peace  with  France  in  1546. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
regency  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 
the  ofBce  of  chief  secretary,  and  supported 
Somerset  in  setting  aside  that  arrangement, 
and  assuming  the  office  of  Protector.  In 
1549  Sir  WilUam  Paget  was  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with 
instructions  to  try  and  persuade  bim  to  join 
England  in  a  war  with  France ;  and,  though 
unsuccessful,  he  was  on  his  return  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  a  very  statesmanlike  letter, 
written  from  Germany,  he  attempted  to  in- 
spire the  wavering  councils  of  the  Protector 
with  prudence  and  vigour  in  dealing  with  the 
rising  in  the  west  of  England,  but  to  little 
purpose.  The  see  of  IJchfield  also  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estate.  On  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set, to  whom  he  had  been  consistently  faith- 
ful, Paget  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  his  appointments  (1561)»  but  was 
pardoned  in  the  following  year.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  became  one  of  her  most 


trusted  advisers,  and  was  made  Keeper  of 

the  Seals.     He  was    thronglioai  in  kvm 

of  moderation,  and  had  no  symptthy  vitii 

those    who    wished    for    the  es^hlishment 

of    the    Inquisition,  and    the  execution  o! 

the   Princess  Elizabeth.      Lord  Paget  vu 

one  of  the  promoters  of  the  marriage  betvM 

Mary  and  rhilip  of  Spain,  and  wai  diipoaed 

to  regard  the  friendship  of  Gharles  t.  u 

highly  necessary  for  England.    On  the  xta- 

sion  of  Elizabeth,  he  resigned  the  aeaks:  H 

though  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 

queen,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  p^. 

her  advice.    During  the  last  years  of  his  iilt. 

he  advocated  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  ci 

France  in  preference  to  the  frienddiip  c: 

Spain. 

State  Paptn  dwring  fKe  Etign  q^  Htftrj  flU 
(Beoord  CommiBnon) ;  Strype,  M^^ontk  ^ 
It.  ;  Hajward,  Life  of  Edward  FI. 

Paffet,  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  {d.  1589).  the 
secona  son  of  Lord  Paget,  of  Beaudesett  f<* 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  supporter  of  KsfT 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Jesoita.  He  «>!* 
attainted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  ahmd 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Thng- 
morton's  plot. 

Paine,  Thomas  (*.  1737,  i.  1809}, « 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  staymaker.  He  M 
first  at  Sandwich  and  then  in  Ixmdon,  pt»* 
tising  various  trades  with  indiffemit  re- 
cess. In  1774  he  emigrated  to  Anmi. 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pmnnhi** 
Magazine,  and  in  1776  publishsd  bisi^'» 
pamphlet,  Common  Senue^  which  vu  fal]<>*t^ 
by  a  periodical  called  the  CrieUy  wdXL^j^ 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flai(ginir>?i^'U 
of  the  colonists.  Paine  was  rewarded  ^ 
Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Secntart  t* 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  I'^j 
was  sent  to  France  in  company  with  Col'*'- 
Laurens  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  Uaitrv 
States.  He  visited  France  a  second  tiae  ir 
1787,  and  went  from  thence  to  Btfla*'- 
where,  in  1791,  he  published  the  S^^  ' 
Man  in  reply  to  Burke's  BeiUetum*  ♦»  ^** 
French  Revolution.  The  government  th«wr* 
resolved  to  prosecute  him  for  his  attaek  nf^ 
the  Constitution,  and  in  spite  of  tr^y 
brilliant  defence,  he  was  found  rn^^ 
Paine  had  already  anticipated  his  senteor*  ^ 
retiring  to  France,  where  he  was  rptiuw^  •] 
the  National  Convention  hv  the  elrt<«»  ; 
Pas-de-Cttlais.  "  The  foreign  bencfact*  j 
the  species,"  as  Oarlvle  calla  him,  vot<^  '"- 
the  Girondists,  and  advocated  the  hanisfc  '; 
rather  than  the  execution  of  the  kins.  »' 
moderation  procured  for  him  expolsi*  J*  * 
foreigner  from  the  Convention  by  thf  J*"-' 
bins,  and  imprisonment.  In  1794,  hov"]^ 
he  was  released  on  the  intercessioa  .<  "^ 
American  government,  and  resomed  hi*  *^- 
The  Age  of  Heamm,  composed  durimr  v^^ 
prisonment,  was  a  defence  of  Vkism,  *"""*' 
in  extremely  gross  taste.    Paine  w««»* ' 
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America  in  1802,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 

obKority. 

a«t«  TriaU,  rvL  857 ;  Gobbett,  L*/i  ofThomaa 
Pm«;  Ghalaien,  Lift  of  Thomaa  Paine ;  Fftine's 
Workt,  edited  by  Mendum  (Boston,  1856). 

Fains  and  Penalties.  Bills  of,  are 
azuloffoos  to  bills  of  attainder,  from  which 
tiiey  differ  in  the  fact  that  the  punishment 
is  never  capital,  and  does  not  affect  the  chil- 
dreo.  [ATTADfDBR;  Impbacument.] 
Haj,  Lam  o/Parliammd, 

Fakenhamy  8m  Edwaad  {d.  1815),  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Welling^n, 
and  one  of  his  most  trusted  subordinates.  He 
dutinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  (1812).  During  the  war  with 
America,  which  began  in  1812  he  commanded 
the  expedition  sent  against  New  Orleans. 
The  place  was  vigorously  defended  by  General 
Jacloon,  and  in  the  disastrously  unsuccessful 
anaolt  (Jan.  8,  1816)  Fakenham  lost  his  life. 

PaUngtoiu  Sib  John  (d.  1727),  was  a 
high  Tory,  and  member  for  the  county  of 
Worcester  during  the  reigns  of  William 
HI.  and  Anne.  He  prefexred  a  complaint 
against  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  his  son,  for  using  their  influence 
in  the  electiona  against  him,  and  proved 
hi«  case,  the  House  censuring  their  con- 
duct as  "unchristian."  Sir  John  Pakington 
^68  throughout  his  life  a  violent  partisan; 
his  speech  against  the  union  with  Scotland 
was  hooted  down  because  of  its  ungenerous 
inanuations,  and  he  was  equally  head- 
strong in  his  opposition  to  the  Occasional 
LVmfonnity  BiU.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  idea  that  he 
K'aa  the  original  of  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley. 
^e  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
Teated  Baion  Hampton  {d.  1880),  who  held 
i^ous  posts  in  LoM  Derby's  mmistry,  and 
vho,  in  1866,  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the 
«cr6t  of  the  famous  **  Ten  Minutes'  Bill." 

Stanhope,  Hid,  of  Eng. ;  Wjon,  Hid  of  QiMen 
Akm. 

Falatinef  Couictibs,  are  so  called  from 
he  fact  that  their  lords  had  royal  rights, 
qually  with  the  king  in  his  palace  ipalatium), 
i^e  earl  of  a  county  palatme  could  pardon 
reasons,  murders,  and  felonies;  while  all 
^ta  were  in  his  name,  and  offences  were 
iid  to  be  committed  against  his  peace,  and 
ot  against  that  of  the  king.  Palatine  counties 
riginated  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  who 
ractically  created  three — Chester,  Durham, 
ad  Kent — whilst  Shropshire  had,  until  the 
me  of  Henry  I.,  palatine  rights.  These 
>unties  were  selected  as  being  especially 
ttble  to  attack — Chester  and  Shropshire 
-'^m  the  Welsh  Marches,  Kent  from  France, 
v\  Durham  from  Scotland.  The  disturbed 
ate  of  the  borders  rendered  it  an  easy  task 
>r  an  earl,  who  was  as  powerful  as  a 
(vereign  in  his  own  territory,  to  extend  his 


frontiers  at  the  exx>enfle  of  his  enemies. 
Kent  ceased  to  be  a  palatine  earldom  after 
the  death  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  whilst  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Hezhamahire,  in  Northumber- 
land, were  made  counties  palatine.  Henry  I. 
granted  royal  rights  over  the  Isle  of  Ely  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  the  year  1351  Lan- 
caster was  created  a  palatine  earldom.  "  The 
palatine  earldom  of  Chester,"  says  Bishop 
l^tubbs,  "had  its  own  courts,  judges,  and 
staff  of  officers,  constable,  stewurd,  and  the 
rest ;  it  had  its  parliament,  consisting  of  the 
baxons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1541  y 
represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the  king- 
dom." The  other  counties  palatine,  with  the 
exception  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  which 
were  held  by  the  crown,  and  of  Durham,  were 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  country  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  palatine  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  remained  with  the  bishop  until 
1836,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Palatine 
Courts  at  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chancery  Court,  were  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873. 

Pale*  Thb.  That  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  de  facto  subject  to  English  law  began  to  be 
called  the*' Pale  "in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  in  earlier  times  distinguished  from  Celtic 
Ireland  as  *'  the  English  land."  The  Pale 
was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  waste  marches, 
beyond  which  lay  the  lands  of  the  Irish 
enemy.  From  the  invasion  of  Edwaid 
Bruce,  in  1315,  until  the  Greraldine  rebellion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  extent  of 
«the  English  land"  steadily  diminished. 
Bruoe  harried  the  Pale  mercilessly  in  1316 
and  1317.  The  small  English  freeholders 
were  forced  to  follow  the  Lord-Deputy  in 
his  "  hostings."  Their  abandoned  fannsteads 
were  robbed  and  burnt  by  English  and  Irish 
alike.  They  fled  in  great  numbers  across 
the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  legal 
prohibitions.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367) 
openly  acknowledges  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  a  Celtic  and  an  English  territory,  and 
attempts  to  isolate  them  from  each  other  by 
decreeing  salvage  penalties  against  Celtic 
intruders  into  the  Pale,  and  English  colonists 
adopting  Irish  customs.  But  the  law  was 
soon  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  of  Edward 
IV.,  c.  3,  provides,  just  a  century  later,  for 
the  sweartng-in  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale  as  lieges,  and  declares  that  deputies 
shall  be  named  to  accept  their  oaths  "  for  the 
multitude  that  is  to  be  sworn."  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Drogheda  in  1494  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mound  and  ditch  around  the  English 
borders,  "  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the 
waters  of  Auliffy  to  the  mountain  in  Kil- 
dare,  from  the  waters  of  Auliffy  to  Trim,  and 
so  forth,  to  Meath  and  Uriel."  These  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Pale 
until  Henry  VIII.  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island.  Dalkey,  Tallaght,  Kil- 
cttllen,  Naas,  Kilcock,  Syd^m,  Ardee,  Denver, 
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and  Dimdalk  formed  the  border  in  lfil6.  In 
1634  there  was  **  no  folk  sabjeot  to  the  king's 
laws,  but  half  the  county  Uriel,  half  the 
county  of  Meath,  half  the  county  of  Dublin, 
half  the  county  of  Kildare."  In  1537  Justice 
Luttrell  describee  the  Pale  as  a  "  little  precinct, 
not  much  more  than  20  miles  in  length  ne  in 
bredth."  Bullied  by  the  crown,  "cessed" 
by  the  Parliament,  subjected  by  their  lords 
at  once  to  feudal  dues  and  to  tribal  imposi- 
tions, plundered  by  corrupt  judges  and  ex- 
tortionate deputies,  blackmailed  by  the  Irish 
in  time  of  peace,  and  harried  by  both  sides  in 
time  of  war,  the  dweUer  in  the  Pale  was 
probably  the  most  wretched  of  idl  the 
wretohea  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Historteol  and  Municipal  DoeumsnU  of  Irdand, 
1172-1320  (Aeoozd  Series);  Biohej,  Ltetvam 
on  tkt  Uitiory  of  Iniamd, 

PaLpwre,  Sot  Francis  {h.  1788,  d,  1861), 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1827),  and  having  served 
on  the  Record  and  Municipal  Corporation 
Commissions,  was  appointed  in  1838  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  her  Majesty's  Records.  Palgrave 
wrote  largely  on  historical  subjects ;  his  chief 
work,  the  iise  and  Progress  of  the  Englieh 
CommofttDealth  :  Anglo-Saxon  iVrtoc^  (1832),  was 
the  fruit  of  unwearied  research  and  examina- 
tion into  original  authorities,  and  though 
many  of  the  conclusions  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  later  scholars,  and  some  mistakes  in 
details  have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  valuable 
for  its  learning  and  acuteness.  He  wrote 
besides  a  History  of  England:  Anglo-Saxon 
Period  (1831);  a  History  of  Normandy  and 
England  (1851—57);  and  edited  for  the 
government  the  Calendars  and  Inventories  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer^  Farliatnentary 
Writs,  Eotuli  Curia  Eegis^  and  Documents 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  besides 
writing  an  Essay  on  the  Original  Authority  of 
the  King's  Council.  Sir  Francis  was  of  Jewiw 
parentage,  and  his  name  was  Cohen,  which 
he  changed  to  F^grave  on  his  marriage. 

Palladilia,  St.,  was  one  of  the  numerous 

Christian    missionaries    who    preceded    St. 

Patrick   in  Ireland.     He   was  consecrated 

Bishop  of  Ireland  by  Pope  Celestine  I.,  and 

despatched  by  him  in  431  to  that  countr}\ 

Little  is  known  about  his  previous  history ; 

he  is  supposed  to  have  been-  a  Briton,  and 

appears  to  have  been  sent  in  the  first  instance 

by  the  British  bishops  to  the  Graulish  bishops, 

and  by  the  latter  to  the  Pope.    He  landed  in 

Munster,  but  failed  to  gain  many  converts, 

and    departed,  having   erected   there   three 

wooden  churches.    On  his  way  back  to  Rome 

he  died,  one   account  representing  him  as 

having  been  martyred  by  the  Scots. 

O'BonoTui,  Four  Masters;  Colgan,  Lives  of 
Se.  Paltriek, 

Palliser,  Sib  Hugh  (b.  1720,  d,  1796), 
was  second  in  command  to  Admiral  Keppel 
in  a  ludicrously  abortive  action  with  the 
French  off  Cape  Ushant  in  1778,  in  which, 


after  seveial  hours*  fightxDg,  the  rival  fleeti 

withdrew  without  any  advantage  hKm%  \im. 

gained  on  either  side.    Kep|>d  declared  tbit 

Palliser  was  to  blame  for  this  failure,  matiol 

recriminations  ensued,  and  the  fonner  bosg 

a  member  of  the  Opposition,  the  latta  a 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  their  case  ma  node 

a  party  question.    At  length  the  matter  irv 

referred  to  a  court-martial,  whichf  leflecdcf 

the  unjust  tone  of  popular  opinion,  trins* 

phantly  acquitted  Keppd,  and  when  FftQi»i. 

feeling  that  this  was  a  reflection  od  )msM 

resigned  his  appointments,  and  demanded  u 

inquiry,  he  could  only  obtain  a  very  qualified 

sentence  of  apprond. 

Himt,  Life  of  PalHsaT;  StanhopQi  Eid.  ^ 
J^.,  ToL  ^,  <ui.  58. 

Palmer,  Sot  Thomas  {d,  1553),  wii  joiat 
commander  of  the  English  force  whidt  inni'd 
Scotland  in  1648,  and  took  Haddington.  Ob 
the  blockade  of  the  town  by  the  Frendi  sd 
Scotch  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  escoztiQ^ 
a  relieving  force  wfdch  re-victualled  the 
exhausted  earrison.  Palmer's  chief  notoiKt/ 
is  derived  m>m  his  betrayal  (in  1551)  of  ^ 
Protector  Somerset  to  the  Earl  of  Wannrk, 
to  whom  he  revealed  a  plot  to  mvr^ 
Warwick  himself,  and  others  of  the  Pn>tei^'» 
enemies,  which,  when  supplemented  br  aoa^ 
false  additions,  led  to  his  death.  F&lmer  v^ 
subsequently  condemned  by  a  spedal  cosi- 
mission,  and  executed  for  his  ahaie  in  tb 
treason  of  Northumberland  and  I^y  i^ 
Grey. 

Palmerstoiif   Hevkt  Jorv  Toa^ 

Viscount  (5.  1784,  rf.  1865),  was  the  eiifsi 
son  of  the  second  viscount.     He  mecte^ 
to  the  title,  which  was  in  the  Iiish  peerage, 
in  1805,  and  was  promptly*  chosen  br  tb; 
Tory  party  in  the  University  of  Edinbareii 
to  contest  the  seat,  but  without  suceea.  Is 
1807,  however,  he  began  his  wurliamfioton 
career  as  the  representative  of  Newport, «» 
two  years  later  became  Socretaiy  at  War  ic 
the  Puke  of  Portland's  administntioiL  T^ 
office  he  held  imder  successive  govenuiKss 
untU  1828,  and  aided  the  Duke  of  WeSuigtoc 
in  his  great  exploits  as  far  as  a  rotten  n£ii^ 
system  permitted.     Lord  PalmenftoD  tinf 
attached  himself  to  the  more  liberal  sert»^ 
of  the  Tories,  which  was  led  by  Cuming  m 
Huskisson,  and  he  followed  the  latter  ^  ^ 
office.    He  now  joined  the  Whiga,  iw^ 
1830  accepted  the  Secretaiyahip  for  Fwe^ 
Affairs  under  Earl  Grey,  playing  «  hoiw"^ 
able  part  in  the  negotiations  which  l«d^*^ 
independence  of  Belgium, to  the  letttaBrtta 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese q«^stion^  to^ 
European  resistance  to  fiie  designi  of  M«k««' 
Ali,  which  brought  him  into  so  mofih  od^ 
in  France.    Having  retired  from  offiw  »^ 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues  in  1^^^  .^ 
turned  with  them,  and  again  became  Fon«» 
Secretary  in  1846.      Palmertton'g  "^g** 
thetic  attitude  towards  the  Earop«n  itKiw- 
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tioiu  of  1848,  and  the  quarrel  with  Qreece 
sboat  the  Don   Padfioo   aiEur,    canaed  his 
forn^  policy  to  be  called    in  question ;  a 
Tote  of  ceDsaie    iraa   paaeed    upon    it    in 
ihe  Honn  of   Lords,    out   in  the    House 
of  Commons    an    amendment,    moved   by 
Mr.  Boebnck  in  laTOur  of  the  government, 
wai  carried  by   a   majority    of   forty-six, 
Palmerston  m*fc«ig  a  magnificent  speech  on 
the  status  of  British  suT^jects  abroad.    In 
1853  he  was  dismiased  from  office  by  the 
Queen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lord  John 
Rnasell,  for  ezpreaaing,  entirely  on  his  own 
mpoiuibiUW,  the  govemmenVs  approval  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  amp  eTdtat,     In  spite  of 
Mr.  Disrseli's  saying,  "  There  was  a  Palmer- 
>to&/'  he  promptly  defeated  his  late  leader 
on  the  Mihtia  Bill,  and  having  declined  office 
m  Lord  Derby's  stillborn  ministry,  became 
Home  Secretary  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Coalition 
cabinet  (Dec.,  1852).      In  that  capacity  he 
isMgnrated  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  but 
he  was  chiefly  employed  the  while  in  watch- 
in^  the  Eastern   question,    and  urging  his 
cDllesgues  forward  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  administration 
before  Mr.  Boebuck's  vigorous  attack,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was,  as  he  said,  tin^vitahU,  and  in 
Feb.,  1856,  he  became  Prime  Minister.   After 
the  peace  a  period  of  languor  followed  until 
in  1S67,  the  government  was  defeated  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  condemning  the  measures 
taken  in  <<  the   lorcha  Arrow  "  affair,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  came  back  again  to  power  witii  a  larger 
majority  than  before.     The  Indian  Mutiny 
«itt  followed  by  his  bill  for  the  transferrence 
of  the  authority  of  theEaat  Indian  Company  to 
the  crown.  In  February,  1858,  he  was  most  un- 
expectedly defeated  over  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
(auaed  by  Orsini's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
^^apoleon  HL,  but  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration that  supplanted  him  proved  short- 
lived, and  in  1859  he  came  into  power  again 
ae  Fint  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  his  death.     During 
his  administration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
^th  Fninoe  was  concluded  (1860)  through 
Mr.  Cobden*s  exertions.    He  was  on  the  side 
of^  the  North  during  the  American    Civil 
^»;  in  the  Trmt  and  Alabama  affairs  he 
<^>layed  some  want  of  wisdom.    Then  came 
the  Maori  War;   the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1663,  during  which  his  distrust  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  compelled  him  to  dis- 
coontenance  the  idea  of  intervention;    and 
the    Bchleswig-Holstein    question,    during 
which  he  uttered  words  that  were  universally 
interpreted   to  imply  that    England  would 
mterrene   on   behalf   of    Denmark.      Lord 
'^'^Imenton's  last  great  speech  was  in  reply 
to  ^Ir.  Disraeli's  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the 
i?OTenunent,  and  it  saved  him  by  a  majority 
^  eighteen.    His  death  was  rather  sudden, 
no  waa  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct. 
'**•  1865.    Lord  Palmenton  was  essentially 


a  European  rather  than  an  English  states- 
man ;  he  has  been  charged  with  understand- 
ing little,  and  caring  still  less,  about  the 
great  movements  of  Vie  time  at  home.  On 
the  Continent  he  made  it  his  first  business  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  that 
fact,  combined  with  his  genial  good-humour, 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  great  popularity 
whicm  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

The  best  life  of  Lord  Pahnerston  is  that  of 
Lord  Dalliog,  the  last  volume  of  which  is 
edited  hj  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P. 

Pandulf^  Cabdinal  (<f.  1226),  one  of  In- 
nocent III.'s  ministers,  was  sent  to  England  in 
1213  to  make  terms  with  King  John.  For  a 
little  while  the  king  held  ouf,  but  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  ever^^one,  he  consented  to  Pan- 
dulf  s  terms,  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pope,  receiving  it  back  as  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.  Shortly  after  this  Pandulf  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1218,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  the  place  of  Gualo.  Me 
held  this  office  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  brought  a  considerable  odium  on  hims 
self  by  his  idliance  with  Peter  des  Roche- 
against  the  English  members  of  the  Council. 
Still  we  find  him  lending  valuable  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  order  by  repressing  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  baroxis.  In  1218  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Norwich.  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  strongly  opposed  Pandulf  s  pretensions, 
and  in  1221  procured  the  recall  of  his  com- 
mission as  legate,  together  with  a  promise 
from  the  Pope  that  during  his  (Langton*s) 
lifetime  no  legate  should  be  appointed.  Pan- 
dulf retired  to  his  diocese  of  it^orwich,  where 
he  died. 

Papttejy  RsLATioNS  wrm.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  south  of  England  by  the  Roman 
monk  Ai^^ine,  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  established  a  close  connection 
between  the  Church  in  England  and  the 
Papacy.  Gregory  I.  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the 
ecclesLastical  organisation  of  England  accord- 
ing to  the  lines  of  the  provincial  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  were  to  be  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces — one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  north— and  each  of  the  metro- 
politans was  to  have  twelve  suffragan  bishops 
imder  him.  This  scheme  was  never  entirely 
realiBed.  The  north  of  England  was  con- 
verted by  Celtic  missioiutriee ;  but  the  superior 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Church  made  it 
more  attractive  to  many  minds.  The  North- 
umbrian Wilfrid  visited  Rome,  and  returned 
a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Roman  system. 
The  struggle  between  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Churches  disturbed  Northumbria,  till  the 
Svnod  of  Whitby  (664),  chiefly  owing  to 
Wilfrid's  influence,  decided  in  favour  of 
Rome.  This  decision  brought  England 
within  the  circle  of  Western  civilisation,  and 
made  possible  her  political  union.  Soon 
afterwards  the  death  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  papal  court  gave  Pope 
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Vitalian  an  opportunity  of  nominatinK  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus  as  his  successor.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  cosmopolitan  influence 
of  the  Roman  system  that  an  Eastern 
monk  should  rule  the  English  Church.  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  had  a  rare  gift  for  organisa- 
tion. He  established  the  framework  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  pretty  much  as  it  re- 
mains at  present.  He  made  the  Church  in 
England  strong  in  religion  and  learning. 
England  became  a  centre  of  missionary 
activity.  In  the  eighth  century  English  mis- 
sionaries roread  Christianity  along  the  Rhine, 
and  paid  back  England's  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  papacy  by  bringing  the  Prankish 
Church  into  closer  connection  with  the 
holy  see.  In  787  a  sign  of  England's 
relationship  to  Rome  was  given  by  O&i,  King 
of  Merda,  who,  to  obtain  the  Pope's  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Mercian  arch- 
bishopric at  Lichfield,  granted  a  tribute  to 
the  Pope.  This  payment  of  a  penny  from  every 
hearth  passed  on  under  the  name  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  in  later  day^  the  traditional  sum 
of  £201  9b.  was  paid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Though  the  papacy  was  regarded  with 
great  respect,  its  interference  was  rarely  in- 
vited in  the  a&irs  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  tenth  century  Bunstan  made  the  in- 
tercourse with  Rome  closer,  and  the  arch- 
bishops from  that  time  went  to  Rome  for 
their  palls. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  decidedly  national,  and  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  State.  Few  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  Pope's  decision. 
Even  Dunstan  rejected  a  papal  sentence,  and 
legates  were  rarely  seen  in  England.  But 
the  events  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest 
tended  to  bring  the  papacy  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  English  politics.  Under  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  Norman  favourite,  Robert  of 
Jumidges,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  Godwin's  return  from  exile, 
Archbishop  Robert  fled  amongst  the  other 
Normans.  His  place  was  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Stigand,  which  Pope  Leo  IX. 
refused  to  recognise,  as  being  uncanonical. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  fovoured  the  expedition 
of  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  and  sent  him 
a  consecrated  banner.  The  papal  approbation 
lent  the  Norman  Conquest  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  crusade,  and  three  papal 
legates  were  sent  afterwards  to  reform  the 
English  Church.  Many  bishops  were  de- 
posed, and  Norman  successors  were  given  to 
their  sees.  But  neither  William  I.  nor 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  were  men  who  were 
willing  to  surrender  any  of  the  rights  of  their 
position.  The  great  Pope  Gregory  YII.  sent 
to  demand  arrears  of  Peter's  pence,  which  he 
considered  as  a  feudal  due,  and  claimed  also 
the  performance  of  homage.  William  I. 
answered  that  he  would  pay  the  arrears ;  as 
to  the  homage,  he  had  never  promised  it,  his 


predecessors  had  never  performed  it,  and  be 
knew  not  on  what  grounds  it  was  daimei 
Moreover,  William  I.  reduced  to  ih^  ti» 
claims  of  the  crown  in  ecdesiastical  iiuitt«n, 
He  set  forth  three  points :  (1)  That  no  Pop? 
should  be  acknowledged  in  his  realm  save  after 
his  consent.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fre- 
quency of  disputed  elections  to  the  papacy. 
and  oonflicting  claims  between  rivak  i'l 
No  decision  of  national  or  provincial  BTnod> 
were  to  be  binding  without  his  consent.  {3}  No 
vassal  of  the  crown  was  to  be  exoommmucated 
till  he  had  been  informed  of  the  offence. 

The  strong  position  assumed  by  William  I. 
was  used  by  William.  IL  asameanaoftyramT 
and  extortion.  Ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  treated 
like  lay  fiefs ;  bishoprics  were  kept  vuxA, 
and  their  revenues  were  seixed  by  the  crova- 
The  reign  of  William  IL  shows  the  need  vbicb 
there  was  for  a  power  like  tiiat  claimed  by 
Gregory  VII.  to  protect  the  Church  frm 
feudal  exactions.  A  schism,  however,vako£d 
the  papacy.  Archbishop  Anaelm  waa  at- 
tacked by  William  11.  because  he  wished  to 
receive  the  pall  from  Urban  IL,  wbco 
the  king  had  not  yet  acknowledged  as  Fo{^^ 
Finally  the  pall  was  sent  to  &gUni  asd 
was  taken  by  Anwelm  from  the  high  altaril 
Canterbury.  But  Ansi^lm  could  not  sts&J 
against  the  persecution  of  William  II..  aai 
fied  to  the  Continent,  where  the  pap»7  *f 
still  powerless  to  help  him.  On  Heniy  I'^ 
acK^ession  he  returned ;  but  he  had  leanM  in 
his  exile  the  most  advanced  prinripltf  of  ^ 
Hildebrandine  policy,  and  cm  his  rctani  1* 
raised  an  objection  to  the  investitaR  c' 
spiritual  persons  by  a  layman.  Tim  w 
practically  to  assert  the  entire  freedom  of  titt 
Caiurch  from  the  State.  Henry  I.  would  i^ 
yield,  and  Anselm  again  went  into  exik. 
But  the  king  needed  the  archbishop'B  ^^ 
and  in  1107  Pope  Paschal  IL  sgreed  to  a 
compromise,  which  ten  years  afterm* 
was  extended  universally.  The  crcmt  »* 
to  receive  homage  for  the  tcmpo»htJf» 
attached  to  an  eoclemawtical  office,  whBa  tb> 
spiritual  emblems,  the  ring  and  cioafir,  ««* 
to  be  conferred  by  spiritual  persona.  N*^ 
after  this,  Henry  I.  used  the  mediaiwo  <J 
Pope  Calixtus  11.  to  compose  his  diflewocrt 
with  the  French  king.  Another  «^i*^1 
dispute  arose  about  the  preeenoe  o'.F'P^ 
legates  in  England.  The  Pope,  as  m^ 
visitor  of  the  Church,  sent  Uyaii  a  W»»  1^* 
special  purposes.  The  English  cleigToa^ 
tained  that  the  Art^hbishop  of  Canterbazr  ^ 
permanent  representative  of  the  Pope  (^f"* 
natut)  in  England,  and  could  not  be  sa}^' 
seded.  Henry  I.  did  not  fight  thif  q«** 
In  1126  a  papal  legate,  John  of  Crea*  r 
sided  at  an  important  council  in  l/a^}  ^ 
theprotest  against  legatee  was  not  in  va:^- 

Henry  II.  procured  from  the  one  Knp* 
Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  a  buU  confenriwr «  ^ 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which  wa5  ^i^ 
on  the  ground  that  by  the  donatioo  « ^^ 
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ttantine  all  uUnds  were  vested  in  the  Homan 
««.  But  he  made  no  lue  of  this  grant  till 
the  moider  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket 
poade  it  desirable  for  him  to  show  some  zeal 
in  the  Pope*s  seryice.  During  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  the  papacy 
was  not  strong  enoogh  to  interfere  with  eif ect. 
E\-eii  after  Becket*8  murder  Alexander  III. 
ru'eived  Henry  II. 's  excuses,  and  did  not  join 
his  enemies.  Henry  II.'s  invasion  of  Ireland 
was  followed  by  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  was  reformed  in 
accordance  with  the  Pope's  wishes. 

The  reign  of   John   marks   the  farthest 
advance  of  the  papal  power  in  English  affairs. 
Tnder  Innocent  III.  the  papacy  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  John's  brutal  character 
was  no  match  for   the  Pope.     A  disputed 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  led  to  an 
appeal  to  Rome.    There  was  enough  infor- 
mality to  justify  Innocent  III.  in  setting 
.iside  both  the  claimants ;  but  he  went  further, 
caused  a  new  election  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
and  nominated  Stephen  Langton  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  monks.    John  refused  to  admit 
Uucrton,  and  Innocent  III.  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an    interdict.      John  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the   clergy:    Pope  Innocent  III. 
proceeded    to    excommunicate,    and    finally 
to  depose,  the    king.     John^s  tyranny  had 
alienated  his  subjects,  and  the  French  king 
vas  ready  to  execute  the  papal  sentence.    In 
despair  John  made  abject  submission,  granted 
his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
hark  as  a  fief,  by  the  annual  rent  of   1,000 
niarks.    As  John  debased  himself  the  spirit 
of  the  English  barons  rose.    Aided  by  Axdi- 
bishop  Langton  they  demanded  a  charter  of 
liberties.    Innocent  III.,  to  his  disgrace,  took 
the  side  of  his  vassal,  and  the  Great  Chcaler 
^as  a  \ictory  won  by  a  united  people  against 
the  king  and  the  Pope  alike.    Innocent  in. 
umnlled  the  charter,  but  died  as  the  struggle 
*as  about  to  commence.   John's  death  quickly 
ioUowed,  and  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
f^ve  time  for  reflection.     The  young  king 
ra  crowned  by  the  legate  Gualo,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  papacy  to  set  up  a  legatine  government  in 
England.     Archbishop  Langton,  by  earnest 
remonstrances,  procured  the  withdrawal  of 
legates,  and  the  confirmation  by  the  Pope  of  the 
legatine  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   For  two  centuries  there  was  no  further 
attempt  to  interfere  by  legates  in  English  affairs. 
The  papacy  was  soon  involved  in  a  des- 
perate  struggle  against  the  imperial  house 
of  Hohcnstaufen,  for  which  it  needed  large 
tiupplies.      England    was    exposed    to     in- 
creuing  exactions,  and  the  feeble  character 
of  Henry  IH.  made  him  a  willing  tool  in 
th«  hands  of  the  resolute  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.    The  Pope  taxed  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  to  the  extent  of  a  twentieUi  or  a 
tenth  of  their  annual  incomes.     They  pro- 
tested at  the  CouncU  of  Lyons  (1245),  but 


their  remonstrances  were  not  supported  by 
the  king.  Moreover,  the  Pope  used  recklessly 
his  prerogative  of  provisions,  or  nominations 
to  vacant  benefices,  suspending  the  rights  of 
the  patrons.  It  was  said  that  the  incomes 
thus  drawn  from  England  by  foreign  and 
non-resident  ecclesiastics  amounted  to  50,000 
marks.  An  association  was  formed,  headed 
by  a  knight.  Sir  Robert  Twinge,  which  took 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  harried  the  papal 
collectors,  and  drove  them  from  the  kingdom. 
Innocent  IV.  offered  Henry  III.  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  second  son 
Edmund,  and  Henry  III.  did  his  best  to 
induce  England  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  this  dis- 
puted heritage.  The  laity  refused  to  pay; 
but  the  clergy  suffered  from  every  device  which 
the  papal  ingenuity  could  frame.  Hence 
clerical  discontent  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  Barons'  War,  and  the  nation  generally 
looked  upon  the  Pope  as  a  foreign  intruder. 

The  great  King  Edward  I.  had  to  face  a 
resolute  Pope  in  Boniface  VIII.,  w^ho  aimed 
at  making  the  papacy  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  Europe.  By  the  bull 
Clerieia  laieo9,  Boniface  VIII.  forbade  the 
taxing  of  the  clergy  except  by  his  consent. 
The  Convocation  m  1297  pleaaed  the  Pope's 
prohibition  against  a  heavy  demand  for 
money  made  by  the  king.  Edward  I. 
replied  by  outlawing  those  who  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  clergy  were  driven  to  make 
composition  with  the  royal  officers.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Edward  I.  was  glad  to 
employ  Boniface  VIII.  as  arbitrator  in  an 
untimely  difference  between  himself  and  the 
French  king.  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to 
extend  his  influence,  encouraged  the  Scots 
to  appeal  to  him  as  judge  between  them 
and  Edward  I.  Edward,  to  avoid  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  laid  his  letter  before 
Parliament  at  Lincoln  in  1301.  The  barons 
replied  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  never 
pleaded,  nor  been  bound  to  plead,  concerning 
their  temporal  rights  before  any  judge,  eccle- 
siastical or  secul^ ;  their  subjects  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  French  king, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  papacy  at  Avignon.  The 
feeble  Edward  II.  was  ready  to  use  Pope 
John  XXII.  as  the  means  of  procuring  a 
truce  with  Scotland  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  changed  after  Bannockbum,  and  it  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Scots  to  refuse  the  papal 
mediation. 

The  French  war  under  Edward  IH.  in- 
creased the  English  resistance  to  papal 
exactions,  which  under  the  Avignonese  ropes 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  The  Popes  at 
Avignon  were  on  the  French  side,  and  Eng- 
land would  not  see  her  money  carried  to  her 
foes.  In  1343  the  agents  of  two  cardinals 
who  held  preferment  in  England  were  driven 
from  the  land.      In  1351   was   passed  the 
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Statute  of  Proviflon,  which  enacted  that  if 
the  Pope  appointed  to  a  henefioe,  the  pre- 
sentation for  that  time  was  to  fall  to  the 
king,  and  the  papal  nominees  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  till  they  had  renounced  their 
claims.  To  avoid  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  royal  courts  and  the  papal 
courts,  the  Statute  of  PrsBmunire  in  1363 
forbade  the  withdrawal  of  suits  from  the 
king*s  court  to  anv  foreign  court.  In  1366 
Pope  Urban  V.  aemanc^  arrears  for  the 
last  thirty-three  years  of  the  tribute  of  1,000 
marks  .which  John  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
papacy.  The  prelates  were  foremost  in  giving 
their  opinion  that  John  had  no  power  to  bind  the 
nation  to  another  power  without  its  consent. 
Lords  and  Ck)mmon8  together  resolved  that 
they  would  resist  to  the  utmost  the  Pope's 
claim.  Urban  Y.  withdrew  in  silence,  and 
the  papal  suzerainty  over  England  was  never 
again  revived. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  napacy  was 
expressed  in  the  teaching  of  Wyclif,  who 
began  his  career  as  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  English  Church  against  the  Pope.  When 
he  passed  into  the  region  of  docmne.  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  issued  bulls  ordering  his  trial ; 
but  Wyclif  was  not  personally  condemned. 
The  great  schism  in  the  papacy  led  to  an 
increase  in  papal  expenditure  and  papal 
exactions,  especially  under  Boniface  IX.  But 
the  spirit  of  England  and  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  and  Praemunire  were  strong  enough 
to  offer  determined  resistance.  In  1391  Boni- 
face IX.  annulled  the  statutes  by  a  bull,  and 
proceeded  to  issue  provisions  which  the  Eng- 
lish courts  refused  to  recognise.  Parliament 
at  the  same  time  asserted  that  they  would 
not  recognise  the  Pope's  power  of  excommuni- 
cation if  it  were  directed  against  any  who 
were  simply  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  At  the  same  tune  a  more  stringent 
statute  against  provisors  was  passed.  The 
schism  in  the  papacy  greatly  diminished  the 
papal  power,  and  led  to  many  efforts  te  heal 
it.  Ultimately,  in  the  Council  of  Constance 
the  ri^-al  popes  were  doiK)sed  or  resigned,  and 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  office  there  was 
an  opportimity  for  reforming  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  s^tem.  The  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  was  desirous  of  reform,  and  at  first 
Henry  V.  of  England  promised  his  aid.  But 
the  difficulties  of  harmonious  working  in  the 
council  were  so  great  that  Henry  V.  deserted 
Sigismund,  and  joined  those  who  thought 
that  a  new  election  to  the  papacy  was  a 
necessary  prelude  to  reform.  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king*s  uncle,  was 
called  to  Constance,  to  mediate  between  con- 
tending parties.  By  his  good  offices  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  election  which  ended 
in  the  choice  of  Martin  V.  (1418).  Martin  V. 
showed  his  gratitude  by  raising  Henry  Beau- 
fort to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  It  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  government  under  Henry 
VI.,  that  Beaufort  was  allowed  to  hold  this 


dignity  together  with  his  bishopric  Up  to 
this  time  English  bishops  had  been  compdW 
to  resign  their  sees  on  aooeptiBg  the  cu- 
dinalate.  Moreover,  Beaufort  was  nomiiated 
papal  legate  against  the  Hussites.  He  nistd 
troops  in  England,  and  led  an  expeditkn. 
Archbishop  Chicheley  was  weak  and  tinii 
Martin  V.  ordered  him  to  procure  the  rppni 
of  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  and  vben  k 
pleaded  his  inability,  suspended  him  from  hb 
office  as  legate.  In  1428  Chicheley  «« 
driven  to  beg  the  Commons  to  iep«d  tbe 
Statute  of  I^munire ;  but  weak  as  wit  the 
government,  the  Commons  refused.  Maitia 
V.  humiliated  the  English  episcopate,  bd 
gained  nothing  for  himself. 

The  next  rduUions  of  the  papacy  with  Es^* 
land  are  purely  politica],  arising  from  thv 
Pope's  position  in  the  politics  of  Italy,  h 
1489  Henry  VII.    of    England  joiiud  tbt 
League  which  was  formed  by  Pope  Aleziai>7 
VI.,  against  the  Frendi,  in  oomeqiienff  d 
Charles  VIII.'s  invarion  of  Italy.    Simiklj 
in  1612,  Henry  VIII.  joined  the  Holy  Le^^ 
which   Julius    II.    formed  against  Fraoc?- 
Julius  II.  promised  to  transfer  to  him  th^ 
tide  of  **  most  Christian  King/'  which  hd 
hitherto  belonged   to  the  French  moosRh- 
The  transfer  was  not  made,  but  a  few  jttR 
later  Henry  VIII.  was  tttiafied  with  the  titl^ 
of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  granted  to  hs. 
by  Leo  X.  in  return  for  a  trea^  ag^ 
Martin  Luther.    Henry  VIIL's  great  minu- 
ter, Wolsey,  became  a  cardinal,  aspired  to 
the  papacy,  and  entertained  projecta  for  • 
reform  of  the  Church.    But  tieozy  VUJ'i 
desire  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Oithenv 
of  Aragon,  led  to  a  collision  with  the  paoanr. 
Henry  demanded  that  the  Pope  shoola  ifi- 
nul,  or  declare  to  be  invalid  from  the  fin^ 
the  dispensation  by  virtue  of  which  he|jp 
married  his  brothers  widow.    QeineotMl 
temporised,  and  even  endeavoured  to  procw? 
Catherine's  consent.    He  committed  ihe  csa» 
to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  as  logatea.  "^ 
then  revoked  it  to  his  own  ooozt   Hoi? 
VIII.  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.   Wday 
was  declared  liable  to  the  peosltiei  of  Pr^ 
munire  for  having   ezerdaed  the  authfli«y 
of  legate.    The  clergy  were  by  a  legal  quiW 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  and  ^J^ 
caped    by  admitting  the  royal  sapifo*'? 
Henry  VnL  hoped  to  intimidate  the  ?^^ 
but  Clement  VII.  dared  not  give  war.  ib 
1533  the  royal  supremacy  was  estaUisbftl  l-J 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  all  direct  r^ticia 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  were  su^penM  ^ 
1537  Pole  was  made  legate  north  of  ^  "^^ 
with  a  view  to  influence  EngUah afrin:  ^ 
Henry  VHI.  prochdmad  him  a  tiaita.  ** 
Pole  was  obliged  to  return  from  Fhwio^ 
Under  Mary,  in  1564,  Pole  was rwaji* 
papal  legate  in  England,  and  sll  Acta  of 'i^ 
liament  against  the  Pope's  jnrisdictiflo  «*' 
rapealed.      Pope  Pfcul  IV.  waa  ^^^ 
enough  to  urge   upon  Mar}*  and  ?^  ' 
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imponMe  work  of  restorixig  the  poaseanaiiB 
of  the  Ghnrch.  On  Hftz^'s  death  he  showed 
sach  an  impiacable  spint  towards  Elizabeth 
that  abe  felt  that  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Church. 
In  1559  the  royal  supremacy  was  restored, 
and  there  wis  never  again  a  question  of  its 
aboIitioQ.  England  drifted  further  and 
foithtf  from  the  papacy,  and  in  1671  Pius  Y. 
exconunonicated  Elizabeth. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  I.  to  Henrietta 
}hik  renewed  to  some  degree  diplomatic 
intercoarse  with  the  Pope.  Papal  messengers 
were  sent  to  England,  and  the  queen  had 
«  representative  at  Rome.  Charles  I. 
wished  to  confirm  his  daims  to  the  alle- 
giance of  his  Oatholic  subjects ;  and  his  pro- 
itedings  were  viewed  by  the  Puritans  with 
^ving  displeasure.  The  talk  of  union 
between  the  Qiurch  of  England  and  theChurch 
of  Rome  was  one  cause  ca  popular  discontent. 
Under  Charles  11.  and  James  II.  these 
Illations  wore  again  renewed,  with  the  result 
of  accentuating  more  clearly  the  Protestantism 
of  Enghmd  by  the  Act  of  1701,  which  secured 
the  Ph)testant  Succession.  From  this  period 
relations  with  the  papacy  became  regulated 
hr  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  diplomacy. 
I^unng  the  Napoleonic  war,  England  took 
the  part  of  Pius  YII.,  and  restored  to  him 
the  PaiAl  States,  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently dispossessed.  The  last  act  of  hostility 
towards  the  papacy  was  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  1851,  which  regarded  as  papal 
igi^reasion  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic 
(>uhop9  with  temtorial  designations. 

CoIUar.     MeeUma^ieal     HUtoru;     Stobbt, 

'    of  Et 


C<nut.   Uiat.s  Liagud,  Hid 


Ing.  jDizon. 
r,  BUt  ^ 


Bi$t.  of  tk*  SnfMth  Ckurehs  Perry. 
tht  Chmrek  «f  England;  Milman,  Latin  Chn»' 
<>»tty;  Crelgliton.  Hiatcry  of  ths  Papacy  during 
^Ptriod^tluRiformaMion.  r|£^  q -i 

^  ^pineau,  M.,  was  a  leader  of  the  French 
AnadJan  party  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
he  chief  movers  of  the  petitions  to  the  home 
roremment,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of 
be  National  party.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
^Wity,  and  having  been  elected  a  member 
or  the  dty  of  Montreal  in  1820,  became  in 
J^ery  short  time  Speaker  of  the  assembly. 
>n  the  outbreak  of  the  riots  in  1836,  the 
government  attempted  to  arrest  Papineau  for 
^  democmtic  utterances,  but  failed,  thoagh 
^y  sacoeeded  in  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
oantry. 

Fftris,  Uattrbw  (rf.  circa  1259),  was  a 
^oedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 
le  was  sent  to  Norway  as  visitor  of  the 
^aedictine  order  by  the  Pope  in  1248,  and 
robably  employed  in  other  important  diplo- 
^tic  and  ecclesiastical  missions.  He  was  a 
'^  of  great  accomplishments,  and  was  a 
lathema&cian,  poet,  and  theologian.  He  is 
^^Uy  notable  as  an  historian.    He  wrote 

work  caUed  Chromiea  Mqfora,  which  is 
continuation  of  the  Hittcry  of  Roger  of 


Wendover  from  the  year  1236.  He  also 
wrote  Hiitoria  Minor,  which  extends  from 
1067  to  1263,  and  the  licet  of  the  Abbots  of 
St,  Albant.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have 
written  the  abridgment  of  the  ffittoria 
Major  called  Floret  Sietoriarumf  and  attri* 
bated  to  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Matthew 
Paris  is  the  greatest  of  our  mediaeval  chroni- 
clers, and  almost  the  only  one  deserving 
the  name  of  historian.  He  seems  to  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Henry  III.  and 
the  chief  men  of  his  day,  and  to  have  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities.  His  works, 
from  their  fulness,  their  evident  signs  of  ac- 
curate information,  and  their  pliun-spoken 
candour,  are  by  fan  the  meet  important 
authorities  for  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  while  in  point  of  style,  and  in  the 
acuteness  of  their  observations  and  reflections, 
they  are  very  greatly  superior  to  most  of  the 
medisdval  annals. 

An  edition  of  the  Hiet.  Minor  is  pnbliehed  in 
the  Bolls  Series.  Thi&  Chronica  Majora  were 
first  printed  in  1571.  There  is  a  tnmslation  in 
Bohn  8  Antiquarian  Library. 


is,  Thb  Dbclaratiok  07, 1 856.  At  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  four  important  points 
of  international  law  were  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  powers : — (1)  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished.  (2)  The 
neutral  flag  covers  even  enemies*  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (3) 
Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades  in  order  to 
be  binding  must  be  effective :  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  really  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemy's  coast.  The 
concurrence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  sought  for  these  resolu- 
tions. It  was  refused  to  the  AM,  but  given 
to  the  rest.  This  refusal  was  due  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  European  powers  to 
the  American  proposition  that  fortne  future 
all  private  property  should  be  exempted  horn 
capture  by  ships  of  war.  Spain  and  Mexico 
also  declined  to  accede  to  the  four  articles. 

,  Thb  Trbatt  of  (Feb.,  1763),  brought 

to  an  end  the  Seven  Tears*  War  between 
France  and  England.  Separate  negotiations 
had  been  opened  in  March,  1761,  but  had 
been  broken  off  by  Pitt  on  learning  of 
the  ^  Family  Compact  between  France  and 
Spain.^  Upon  this  discover}',  Pitt  rcRolved  on 
war  with  Spain,  and  laid  energetic  plans  for 
carrying  on  that  war  before  the  Council. 
Temple  alone  supported  him;  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  lead,  he  resigned  in  October. 
In  November  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  English  ambassador  at 
Paris.  As  to  Spain,  each  nation  was  to 
observe  the  same  limits  as  before  the  war 
began,  Spain  conceding  all  tiie  points  on 
which  she  had  based  her  declaration  of  war. 
Between  France  and  England  both  nations 
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agreed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  in 
Germany ;  and  the  French  were  to  restore  all 
territories  held  by  them  in  Hease  and 
Hanover.  Minorca  was  to  be  gtven  by  them 
in  exchange  for  Belleisle.  America  passed 
wholly  to  England;  but  the  French  were 
to  retain  their  rights  of  fishing  off  Newfound- 
land. In  the  West  Indies,  ^igland  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada ; 
but  restored  GuadJaloupe,  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia.  In  Africa  France  gave  up  Senegal, 
but  recovered  Goree.  In  India,  she  agreed 
to  have  no  military  establishment;  and  on 
this  condition  the  French  were  lUlowed  to 
t^esume  the  factories  which  they  had  held 
before  the  war.  Before  the  peace  was  finally 
concluded,  news  came  of  the  capture  of 
Havannah ;  and  the  English  cabinet  insisted 
on  some  equivalent  being  given,  if  England 
was  to  cede  this,  her  most  recent  conquest. 
Florida  was  accordingly  given  up  by  France. 

Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Thackerur,  14/*  ^ 
CMLKsKm, ;  Koch  and  Schoell,  TraiUi  d«  Paw. 

,   Thb  Tiue.\ty  of  (May,  1814),  was 

concluded  by  the  allies  soon  after  the  ab- 
dication of  mpoleon,  and  his  despatch  to 
Elba.  Its  terms  were  very  moderate,  when 
considered  by  the  side  of  the  terrible  havoc 
inflicted  on  the  Continent  during  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  Frendi  armies.  The 
frontier  of  1790  was  to  be  generally  restored ; 
but  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Bhine,  it 
was  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  include  several 
strong  fortresses,  while  towards  the  Alps  a 
considerable  part  of  Savoy  was  included 
within  the  French  border.  England  and 
Austria  refused  to  make  France  pay  any 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  war.  The  only  real  advantage  gained 
by  England  was  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  order  to  secure  the  route  to 
India,  while  it  retained  Malta  for  the  same 
object. 

,  The  Treaty  of   (Nov.   20,  1816), 

was  concluded  on  the  close  of  Napoleon*  s  final 
campaign  in  Flanders.  It  rigorously  in< 
sisted  on  confining  France  to  its  old  boun- 
dary of  1790,  and  deprived  it  of  the  additions, 
which  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year  had 
allowed  to  it.  A  large  contribution  towards 
the  war  expenses  was  levied  upon  it,  to  the 
amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  which  was  all 
to  be  paid  in  five  years.  As  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  thin  large  indemnity,  and  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  was 
stipulated  tiiat  the  northern  fortresses  should 
be  held  for  five  years  by  the  troops  of  the 
allies. 

Alison,  Hi«t.  o/  furor*;   Lomdondtrry  GSint«- 
•|Mmd«nc«;  Stapleton,  L^<0  o/ Canniny. 

-,  The  Tueaty  of  (Feb.,  1856),  came 


at  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  the 
l)eginning  of  the  year  1856  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  great  powers  assembled  at  Paris. 
Four  articles  were  brought  forward  as  the 


basis  of  a  peace.  They  were  evHitcaLr 
accepted  in  a  slightly  amended  fonn  k 
the  Czar.  The  first  redressed  the  M(>i> 
davian  frontier,  so  as  to  render  it  more  unIj 
defensible  against  Bussian  invasioa.  Tk 
second  took  from  Russia  all  control  over  tk 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  appointing  fin*  & 
commission  of  the  great  poweis  to  ami^ 
preliminaries,  and  secondly  a  pennas^ct 
commission  from  Austria,  Turkey,  fiarcjii. 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  three  Danubiiu  p- 
vinces  to  draw  up  rules,  establish  a  polkr. 
and  superintend  navigation.  The  third  pn- 
posed  that  no  fleet,  and  no  naval  statkc  i. 
any  country,  should  be  pennitted  in  tiic 
Black  Sea,  but  that  Russia  and  TarkeyslK^iii 
be  empowered  to  make  a  convention  to  knf 
up  a  small  light>armed  force  for  police  uxi 
coast  service;  on  the  other  hand  merM 
ships  of  all  claHsos  were  to  be  aUowed  fR«iy 
to  enter  it. 

Hertslet,  ITop  o/  Surqpf  by  IViaty. 

,  The  Treaty  op  (March  8, 185:).  *?-• 

concluded  between  England  on  the  out  W 
and  Persia  on  the  other.  By  it  Pas*  p*- 
nounced  all  claim  or  dominion  over  Htn^ 
and  Afghanistan,  and  engaged  to  reftt  115 
future  differences  she  might  have  villi  tk 
Afghan  States  to  the  friendly  offices  cf  th 
British  government.  The  slave  tnuk  in  t^- 
Persian  Gulf  was  also  by  this  treaty  abolijlk«i 

Pariah  is  derived  from  the  Greek  t^fi^^ 
and  means  primarily  the  district  assjgw^  '^ 
a  particular   church.    In    early  tisM  tk* 
bidioprics    were    small    and   the  spint:^> 
care  of   each  town  or  district  was  in  t^ 
hands  of  the  bishop,  but  with  the  f^ 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  cf  il> 
importance   of    the    episcopate,    it  \f^- 
usual  to  assign   spedai   districts  within  ^^ 
diocese  to  the  care  of  a  single  pre«byt»  ac** 
the  bishop's  supervision.     By  the  nir-tk  ^ 
tenth  century  at  latest  this  paiochinl  v^J 
became  universal,  but  it  had  been  P^^^X 
growing  up  long  before  that  time.  In  Enp»j-^ 
3ie  original   missionaries  were  monkK  »c^ 
were  organised  together  by  their  <iep?o*^  * 
on  the  bishop,  but  it  soon  became  an  erii  ' 
of  piety  for  the  lord  of  a  district  to  Vciil^*^ 
endow  a  church  on  it,  in  return  for  wbi*^"' 
seems  to   have  acquired  the  right  of  ^\ 
natinfi^  the  minister,  who  gradually  obtJE?^ 
the    disposal    of    the    tithe,   wbiih^-j 
nally  had  been  administered  by  th«  »*] 
Archbishop  Theodore    of  Tarsof  p^^\ 
first  impulse    towards    the   dewlopintt^  '; 
the    parochial     system     in    Englani J^^ 
Bede  urged  strongly  on  An*bi»b<jM|^' 
the    importance   of   the  work,     tte^'; 
the    whole    of    England,  with  «»«^^* 
exceptions,     was     divided     into    r»^ 
which  were  usually,  though  not  xtxxx^-^ 
conteilninous  with  the  township  »  ^^ 
though  in  many  cases  the  town^ip  »»*  • 
small  to  require  a  priest  and  church  of  i^^ 
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BO  that  Bome  pariflhfis  contain  seyeral  town- 
ahipSf  and  sometimes  the  bonndariea  of 
pamhflfl  and  townships  even  overlap.  Still, 
u  a  whole,  the  pariah  became  little  more  than 
the  townahip  in  its  ecdesiastical  aapect,  and 
it  ibe  old  £nglish  local  system  became  ob- 
wlete,  the  p«rish  encroached,  so  to  say,  upon 
the  township.  In  modem  times  the  parish 
Hi^lpesU  dvil  quite  as  much  as  ecdesiastieal 
jorudiction.  The  pariah  has  become  for  many 
purposes  the  unit  of  local  government,  of  high- 
way management,  of  rating,  of  poor  relief,  as 
nnch  as  the  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
kf  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  pariah  vestry, 
iriginally  an  ecdesiaatical  assembly  of  (dl  the 
nhabitants,  has  become  a  civil  court  that  has 
tcqoired  some  of  the  slender  functions  of  the 
oviuhipmoot  The  churchwardens  and  over« 
««n,  its  officers,  have  become  in  a  sense  dvil 
A  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers.  One  of  the 
hurchwardens  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
a  the  Easter  vestry  meeting. 
Besides  civil  parishes,  as  old  parishes  are 
illed,  the  Church  Building  Act  of  1818  per- 
iltted  the  establishment  of  new  ecclesiastical 
anshes  or  districts,  which,  independent  in 
ccleaastical  matters,  remained  for  civil  pur- 
OKs  part  of  the  mother  parish. 

Hatch,  OryonuoKoM  0/  the  Early  Chritlian 
Ckurch$$;  Stabbs,  Centt,  Uiat.;  Blaokstone, 
C<rmm*Ktaru9 ;  BarxL,  Parish  I^^J  Cobden 
Club  £fMy«  <m  Local  uov^miMni  of  England. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Paxisit  Thb,  were  an  ancient  Celtic  tribe 
ccapying  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
reaent  county  of  York. 


%  Katthbw  {b.  1504,  d.  1576), 
ichbiahop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
ich  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
>tained  great  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a 
leologian.  He  became  &mous  as  a  preacher, 
id  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Henry  YIII., 
id  in  1652  Dean  of  Lincoln,  but  having 
itinguiahed  himself  by  his  zealous  advocacy 
'  the  Reformation,  narrowly  escaped  martyr- 
>m  during  the  Biarian  persecution.  His 
»and  judgment  caused  him  to  be  singled  out 
7  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  for  the  primacy, 
hich  he  accepted  much  against  his  wiU, 
ring  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  Barlow, 
i«hop  of  Chichester;  Hodgkins,  suf&agan 
Uhop  of  Bedford;  Miles  Coverdale,  late 
Uhop  of  Exeter;  and  John  Scory,  Bishop 
Hereford  (Dec.  17,  1569).  From  this  time 
0  history  of  Archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 
i*  Church  of  England.  On  several,  ocea- 
ns the  archbishop  found  himself  brought 
to  collision  ^th  Elizabeth,  especially  on 
^  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
hich  he  favoured.  He  took  an  important 
ijt  in  the  translation  of  the  Bishop^s  Bible 
o03  —  68),  and  in  his  revision  of  the 
Kirty.nine  Articles  showed  much  good  sense, 
irker  was  the  author  of  the  fiamous  Adver- 
iemmU  of  Qugen  JEluabethf  which  formed  a 


book  of  discipline  for  the  clergy,  and  the 

enforcement  of  which  has  earned  for  their 

author  the  obloquy  of  the  Puritanical  party 

and  the  reproach  of  having  been  a  persecutor. 

In  1575  the  archbishop  died,  having  daring 

the  whole  tenure  of  ms  office  followed  the 

consistent  policy  of  maintaining  ecdesiastieal 

afEairs  as  Uiey  had  been  left  bv  Edward  VI. 

In  theology  he  was  Calvinistic,  but  in  matters 

of  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  altogether 

opposed   both    to    the    Catholics   and    the 

Piuritans,  and  anxious,  with  due  prudence  and 

circumspection,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 

English  Church.    Parker  was  a  student  of 

English  antiquities  and  early  history.     He 

wrote    a   work,    Ds    AntiquUaU   BritmmitB 

EccUmub  (1672),  and  edited  Matthew  Paris  in 

1571. 

Strjpe,  ]r«motiab;  Hook,  lAnm  ofih»AreK- 
Mflfcopa  Parker's  Work*  have  been  pobliahed 
by  the  Parker  Sodetj,  estabUshed  1840. 

Fark«r,  Sakuel  {b,  1640,  d,  1688),  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  Restoration  he  forsook 
the  Puritan  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bitter 
attacks  on  them.  He  was  consecrated'  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  1685,  and  next  year  was  forcibly 
intruded  into  the  office  of  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  died  shortly  after  thu, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  and 
acute  writer,  and  a  dishonest  man.  He  left 
an  historical  work,  2>#  Mebm  tu%  Temporit, 
published  in  1726. 


%  Sir  Htdb  (b.  1739,  d,  1807), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  a  post-captain  in  1763.  He  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  American  War, 
and  captured  Savannah  in  1778.  He  took 
part  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and 
the  operations  before  Toulon  in  1799.  In 
1801  ne  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  with 
Nelson  as  hu  second.  The  actual  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the  latter. 

Farkhnnit,  John  {b,  1511,  d,  1574), 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  Reformers 
of  Edward  YI.'s  reign,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Zurich 
during  the  Marian  persecution.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  was  a  supporter  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  a  vehement  opposer  of  persecu- 
tion. 

Wood,  Livm ;  Wordsworth,  JBccIm.  Biog. 


I,  Sm  William  {d.  1696),  was  a 
law^'er  fuid  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  chiefly 
notorious  from  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot..  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had 
supported  James  II.  to  the  last.  After  the 
Revolution,  however,  he  swore  allegiance  to 
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William.  He  did  not  take  a  very  active  share 
in  the  Aeaaasination  Plot  (1696),  owing  to  the 
infirmities  of  age.  His  chief  duty  was  to 
provide  arms  for  the  conspirators.  Large 
aoantities  were  seized  at  his  house  on  the 
aetection  of  the  plot.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  (March  24).  A  committee 
of  the  Commons  went  to  interrogate  him  at 
Newgate,  but  he  refused  to  betray  his  accom- 
plices. He  died,  '*not  only  wiuiout  a  word 
indicating  remorse,  but  with  something  which 
resembled  exultation." 

Parliuiieilt.  The  fundamental  notion 
that  has  always  upheld  the  office  and  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  constitution,  and  has  been 
professedly  the  guiding  principle  of  all  deal- 
ing with  it  on  &e  part  of  the  crown,  is  that 
it  IS  the  realm  of  England  in  little,  embracing 
in  its  conception  all  the  separate  parts,  which 
united  make  the  conception  of  the  great 
English  nation.  Every  capacity,  every  poli- 
ticiu  virtue  inherent  in  the  whole  nation,  is 
inherent  in  it.  The  history  of  the  institution, 
taken  apart  from  its  origin,  begins  with  Nov. 
27,  1295.  On  that  day  the  first  assembly, 
whose  parliamentary  character  is  uncontro- 
▼erted,  met  at  Westminster;  but  the  word 
Parliament — which,  translates  colloquium^  means 
a  talking^  and  came  to  us  from  Italy — ^had  been 
already  in  frequent  use;  it  was  given,  for 
instance,  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  meet- 
ings that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  determined 
should  be  held  three  times  a  year.  Its  earliest 
recorded  application  to  a  national  assembly  is 
found  under  the  year  1246,  and  even  after  1296 
mere  councils  were  w>w  and  then  called  by 
the  name.  Parliament,  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Stubbe,  is  *'  the  concentration  of  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  shiremoots  in  a  central  assembly. 
They  contained  in  their  ultimate  form  the 
great  folk,  clerical  apd  lay,  the  freeholders, 
and  representatives  of  the  townships  and 
municipalities  of  the  several  shires.  Parlia- 
ment contains  practically  the  same  component 
parts  of  the  nation,  a^d  the  kinship  of  the 
numbler  with  the  grander  institution  is  seen 
in  the  employment  for  centuries  of  the  sheriffs 
and  county  courts  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
Through  the  sheriAs  the  whole  electoral 
machinery  was  set  in  motion :  at  the  county 
courts  the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire 
was  made,  and  to  them  those  of  citizens  and 
burgesses  were  reported.  The  county  court, 
too,  had  long  been  the  chief  depository  of  the 
principle  of  representation ;  when  the  need 
arose  its  merit  as  a  model  for  the  great  rerae- 
sentative  body  could  hardly  be  missed,  ^ut 
the  historic  Parliament  is  something  more 
than  the  express  essence  of  all  the  county 
courts  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  an  assembly  that 
is  an  image  of  ti^e  people,  not  as  an  imdivided 
whole,  but  as  split  up  into  separate  interests. 
It  is  *'  not  only  a  concentration  of  machinery, 
but  an  assembly  of  estates."  The  clergy,  the 
baronage,  and  the  commons  had  all  to  be  in 


it,  united  yet  distinct,  to  make  it  a  full  Par- 
liament.   Now   the  higher  dsrgy  and  th 
baronage  had  always  been  in  the  nsdoa^ 
council ;  the  lower  clergy  and  the  coomioii 
had  only  to  be  added,  and  the  woik  wQxMXt 
done.    The  process  of  adding  those  took  ks: 
time,  and  but  for  the  strong  motive  that  left 
driving  on  the  king  to  its  acoompli^hmfA 
might  have  taken   much  longer.    Penuffi- 
property  or  "  movables  *'  had  beoome  sabjtx: 
to  taxation ;  the  methods  of  getting  the  ns<» 
sary  consents,  expressed  or  constmctive,  vtB 
the  pre-Parliamentary  regime  obliged  tb 
king   to   resort   to,  were   complicated  aiic 
tedious,  and  the  need  ol  a  simple  and  sviter 
method  was  strongly  felt.    AooordingiT  ^ 
find  several   assemblies   before  1296  ^^ 
contained  one  or  more  of  the  Flarliamtaitin 
elements  that  were  still  wanting,  bat  vbd 
still  lacked  something  to  make  them  peH«et 
In  1213  two  such  were  summoned,  one  villi 
chosen  men  of  the  towns  in  it,  to  St.  Albatf; 
the  other,  with  chosen  men  of  the  shiro  io  i^ 
to  Oxford.    In  12d4  the  sheriiEB  were  dimfed 
to  see  that  their  several  shires  returned  tr ' 
knights  each  to  settle  what  aid  they  «^ 
wilUng  to  give  the  king.    During  the  T»a 
that  follow  similar  instances  are  found:  t^*^* 
in  none  were  citizens  and  burgesses  casa^ffix^ 
with  knights  of  the  shire  tiU  the  meeting  ia 
Jan.,  1265,  of  the  renowned  Parliament  o^ 
at  the  instance  of  Simon  de  Montfort  Tia 
contained   117  dignified  diurchmen,  23  V 
nobles,  two  men  summoned  from  each  ^ 
through  the  sheriff,  and  two  men  lamiw^ 
from  each  city  and  borough,  bat  not  thrjcf" 
the  sheriff.    This,  however,  "was  not  P& 
arily  and  essentially  a  constitationa]  aieeinK? 
It  was  not  a  general  convention  of  the  teiacti- 
in-chief ,  or  of  the  three  estates,  bat  a  IV'^ 
mentary  assembly  of  the  supporten  of  ^ 
existing  government."    Oonseqnentif  Bis^  f 
Stubbs  reuses  to  see  in  it  the  fint  Fuiiiv^* 
of  the  modem  type.    During  the  ncit  i^) 
years  there  was  no  lack  of  aawmblies  tbt  f  ^ 
the  name  of  Parliaments,  in  wbidi  tfat>  (^ 
monalty  is  recorded  to  have  been  pK*^* 
Under  1282  we  read  even  of  prDvinrial  ftn-- 
ments,  one  at  York  and  one  at  Noithattl^* 
both  representative  of  the  lower  <^^^^^ 
lay  commons — which,  however,  sU  apart  frtv 
each  other— but  without  the  lay  oolslit;.^  -^ 
general  tax  was  their  object,  in  which  ^^"^ ' 
have  a  proof  of  the  dose  cooneotiflo  bei*^" 
taxation    and   the   birth   of  repw«^' 
government.    A  Parliamentary  ^th»^  *; 
Acton  Bumell  in  1263  is  a  good  eoMf^  ' 
those  unfinished  Parliaments.   It  c^i^^ 
no  clergy,  and  representatives  of  oolytws  •• 
one  cities  and  boroughs;  and  its  basing  •* 
to  see  David  of  Wales  tried  for  hisHe.  Ot*' 

equally   imperfect,     succeed.    At  h^ 
troubles  that  crowded  in  upon  Bd w  ^  ^ 
1296  persuaded  him  to  throw  hme«f  ^;;" 
his  whole  people.    In  October  he  im^^  \  ' 
for  an  assembly,  which  d&oold  be  a  tfcp 
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image  of  the  natioii.  On  Nov.  27  this  assembly 
met^  and  in  it  historians  discern  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  type  of  a  finished  Parliament. 
It  vai  composed  of  97  bishops^  abbots  and 
priorS)  65  earls  and  barons,  39  judges  and 
Dthen,  representatires  of  the  lower  clergy, 
nimmoned  through  their  diocesans,  and  repre- 
lentatives  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
rammoned  through  the  sheriff.  Every  section 
jt  the  population  that  had  political  rights  was 
in  it,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

This  fully  developed  Parliament  did  not  at 
mce  fall  into  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  be- 
onging  to  the  body  of  which  it  was  the  expan- 
lioa.  One  of  them,  indeed,  the  judicial,  it  has 
aken  care  never  to  assume.  Taxation  was  at 
list  the  Hole  business  that  all  its  parts  had  in 
onunon,  but  time  and  drcumstanoe  soon 
)rought  rights  and  privileges.  By  slow  deg^rees 
egislatiou  and  general  political  deliberations 
ame  to  be  dasmd  among  its  powers.  All  its 
arts,  however,  did  not  advance  towards  these 
nth  equal  speed;  those  which  have  since 
it  outstripped  the  others  moved  but  timidly 
•t  fint  For  a  time,  also,  the  several  parts 
leid  aloof  from  one  another,  and  even  when 
be  pairing  process  began,  the  tendency  was 
o^vrds  the  combination  of  the  barons  and 
aiigfata  of  the  shire  into  one  body,  the  citizens 
nd  borgesMS  into  another,  while  the  clergy 
ude  a  third.  Bat  this  did  not  go  far ;  within 
tttle  more  than  a  generation  the  clerical  and 
1}'  baronages  had  coaleeced  into  the  joint 
Btat«  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
n  the  lay  representatives  into  the  estate  of 
lie  commons;  and  within  little  more  than 
fty  years  the  lower  clergy,  preferring  to  tax 
benuelves  in  Convocation,  had  fallen  away 
(together.  From  this  time  Parliament  grew 
|e«idil7  ^  importance,  and  in  a  few  ^nera- 
tons  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  constitution. 
^  bad  become  indispensable  to  the  legal 
wiiaction  of  the  greater  affairs  of  state, 
^ng  medieval  times  it  was,  except  at  rare 
nd  brief  intervals,  convoked  often  and  regu- 
^ly.  and  not  seldom  to  provincial  towns ; 
« iafloence  was  felt  in  every  department  of 
'^Temment ;  it  occasionally  curbed  the  king 
(  bis  will ;  its  members  had  become  privi- 
ty and  a  sjrstem  of  rules — a  whole  code  of 
iwg,  in  jact — had  grown  np  to  guide  its 
wduct  and  prescril^  its  procedure.  From 
>e  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  undoubted  that 
9  tax  could  be  levied,  and  (in  secular  matters 
-  least)  no  law  be  made  that  had  not  origin- 
■'^  in  and  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
broQghout  the  Tudor  period  it  kept  all  its 
)wen  unimpaired,  though  in  e^Eorcising  them 
was  movra  by  i^tedal  causes  to  submit  for 
time  to  the  dictation  of  the  crown.  In 
lizabeth's  days  it  be^gan  to  recover  its  inde- 
'nilenco,  and  under  the  early  Stuarts  it 
ttered  upon  a  course  of  action  which  de- 
>Ioped  into  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
*te.  This  it  pursued  so  doggedly  that  it 
cleared  its  strength  with  the  crown  and 


overthrew  it,  but  only  to  be  itself  overthrown 
by  one  of  its  own  soldiers.  Restored  with 
the  monarchy,  it  again  drifted  into  a  less 
violent  conflict  with  its  former  antagonist,  in 
which  it  was  less  disastrously  successful,  for 
at  the  Revolution  it  secured  its  supremacy, 
and  it  has  since  become  the  one  alUimportant 
political  power,  whose  will  must  be  obeyed  in 
everything,  and  throughout  the  empire. 

Round  such  an  assembly  there  is  sure  to 
grow  a  formidable  fence  of  priWlege.     The 

?>wer8  and  exemptions,  known  as  Privilege  of 
arliament,  which  both  Houses  enjoy  in 
common,  are  of  two  kinds — those  that  belong 
to  the  Houses  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and 
those  that  belong  to  individual  members.  Of 
the  former  the  most  vital  are  freedom  of 
speech,  liberty  of  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  that  the  sovereign  should  not 
notice  anything  said  or  done  in  Parliament, 
save  on  the  report  of  the  House,  the  power 
of  committing  for  contempt,  and  an  exclusive 

J'urisdiction  in  disputed  claims  to  seats.  The 
[rst  and  second  of  these  are  of  very  early 
date,  and  are  still  formally  granted  by  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament. 
The  third  was  of  slower  growth,  having  been 
often  violated  by  Charles  I.  The  fourth, 
called  "  the  keystone  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege," was  won  with  difficulty,  but  has  now 
long  been  exercised  in  all  cases  of  breach  of 
privilege,  such  as  disobedience,  slander  of 
members,  interference  with  the  officers  of 
Parliament,  and  such-like.  The  fifth  was 
not  secured,  by  the  Lower  House  at  least,  till 
1604.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most  valuable 
is  exemption  of  members  from  arrest  when 
going  to,  attending,  or  returning  from,  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  a  refusal  to  give  surety  of  the  peace.  Once 
their  privileges  were  far  more  extensive ;  they 
could  not  be  impleaded  in  civil  suits;  their 
goods  could  not  be  distrained,  and  their 
servants  enjoyed  the  same  immimity  from 
arrest  as  themselves.  But  legislation  has 
taken  these  away,  and  generally  removed  the 
area  of  their  personal  privilege  to  the  one 
immunity  given  above. 

Stabba.  Mtet  ChaH4n  and  Contt,  Hx$l,; 
Maj,  Practical  TttatUe;  Parry,  Porltammta  and 
Coimctlt ;  Hallam,  Ccnat,  Hut.  rj^  |^  i 

Parliamentary  Trains  BiU  (1864J. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Derby.  It 
proposed  that  in  every  railway  leading  to  the 
metropolis,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
acconmiodation  of  the  working  classes  by 
cheap  trains.  This  measure  was  accepted  by 
the  government,  and  was  Uie  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  measures. 

Parry,  Dr.  William  {d,  1685},  was  a 
Welshman  "of  considerable  leammg,  but 
vicious  and  needy,"  who  was  employed  by 
Burleigh  to  reside  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  spy 
on  the  English  exiles.  On  his  return  home, 
he  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  queen, 
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difldoaing  various  designB  on  her  life,  which  he 
appears  to  have  contemplated  taldng  himself 
on  several  occasions.  In  1584,  having  vio- 
lently opposed  in  Parliament  the  act  asainst 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  expelled  from  the  House, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  released 
by  the  queen's  orders.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards denounced  by  a  fellow  plotter  and  spy, 
named  Edmund  Neville,  as  having  formed  a 
scheme  to  assassinate  the  queen.  Under  tor- 
ture he  confessed  that  he  had  been  urged  to 
murder  Elisabeth  by  Morgan  and  Cardinal 
Como,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  place  the 
Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne.  He  was  exe- 
cuted for  treason  at  Tyburn  (March,  1585). 
▲ikin,  Mwmoirt  of  Qimm  SImoM*. 


I,  Robert  {b.  1546,  d.  1610),  <<  a 
subtle  and  lying  Jesuit,^*  was  bom  in  Somer- 
set, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Balliol.  Being  compelled 
to  quit  England  on  a  charge  of  embezzling 
tho  college  money,  Parsons  went  to  Rome, 
and  joineid  the  Jesuits.  In  June,  1580,  he 
vidted  England  in  company  with  Edmund 
Gampian,  and  caused  great  alarm  to  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  a  very  severe  statute  against 
those  who  harboured  or  concealed  Jesuits  was 
passed  by  Parliament  (Jan.,  1581).  So  active 
was  the  search  after  the  two  missionaries,  that 
Parsons  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Con- 
tinent, barely  escaping  his  pursuers.  He  then 
went  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  English  influence  there ;  and  in 
1582  met  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Paris,  where 
he  arranged  tho  plan  of  associating  Mary  and 
James  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  and 
went  to  Spain  to  procure  assistance  from 
Philip.  His  schemes  were,  however,  frus- 
trated by  the  prompt  measures  of  Elimbeth's 
ministers,  and  oy  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
1588,  Parsons  constantly  urged  Philip  to  renew 
his  attempts  to  invade  England,  and  was  con- 
tinually forming  schemes  for  the  assassination 
of  the  queen,  and  for  the  succession  of  a 
Catholic  sovereign.  In  1594  he  published, 
under  the  name  of  Doleman,  his  famous  Con" 
fer$nce  about  the  Sueeeation  to  the  Crown  of 
England^  dedicated  to  Essex,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Infanta. 

Fartitioii  Treaties  were  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  from  outside  the  complex 
question  of  tho  Spanish  Succession  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  Charles  11.  (1)  (Oct.  11, 
1698).  It  was  proposed  to  confer  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  on 
the  least  powerful  of  the  candidates,  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  first  over- 
tures were  made  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  con- 
sequence, Marshal  Tallard  was  sent  to  London 
in  April,  and  the  first  rough  form  of  the  divi- 
sion was  broached.  In  August  Louis,  still 
hoping  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions for  one  of  his  grandsons,  was  inclined 
to  break  off  the  negotiations,  but  was  dis- 


suaded by  Tallard.  The  departore  of  Wil- 
liam for  Holland,  where  it  was  feared  thitlie 
might  form  a  union  with  the  omperar,  tli^ 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chief  Pioteetaot 
princes  against  France,  caused  Louis  to  «i^ 
for  a  definite  settlement.  By  the  Treitr  of 
Loo,  as  it  is  sometimes  calleo,  signed  by  tk 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Hci- 
land,  France  consented  to  resign  all  ckimsai 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netfaerlaadf  m 
favour  of  the  electoral  prince.  The  danp^ 
was  to  have  the  province  of  Gnipoflcoa,  «ith 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  small  Italisniths^ 
which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  nunurchr. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archdaie 
Charles.  As  the  electoral  prince  ms  still  t 
child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  &ther,  vbo  vb 
then  Viceroy  of  the  Spanish  KeiberiuiN 
should  he  Regent  of  Spain  during  tlie  fl> 
nority.  Unfortunately,  the  electonl  prise 
was  carried  off  by  small-pox  (Feb,.  16i^i. 
and  no  arrangement  had  been  msde  for  tb^ 
case  of  his  dying  before  soooesdin^  to  tL' 
throne.  **  Hius  perished,*'  ssys  Bsake.  ^c 
arrangement  whioi  was  in  hannoay  vitb  ex- 
isting circumstances,  and  probaUj  could  biti« 
been  carried  out."  (2)  (Oct  11,  1700, w 
another  attempt  to  settle  the  Spsniih  Sotca* 
sion,  again  unsettled  by  the  dealh  of  tL' 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  This  time  tbf 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  was  to  b«  bm* 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Spsnish  docuMci^ 
France  was  to  receive  Ouipuscoa,  in  the  d^:*^ 
of  Spain,  and  the  two  SiciUea,  together  vitt 
Milan,  which  was  to  be  exchsnged  fo  ^ 
Duchy  of  Lorcaine.  Spain,  the  lndi««.  icJ 
the  Netherlands  were  to  pass  to  the  Arcbddk 
Charles.  It  was  evident  that  Louis  w  i=- 
sinoere.  Soon  the  Spanish  minister,  rortoo: 
rero,and  the  French  diplomatist,  Haxcoml  is- 
duced  the  dying  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  b  « 
wiU  declaring  tiie  Duke  of  Anjoa,a  ¥m^  ^^ 
dauphin,  heir  to  the  whole  of  hit  domimi^^ 
The  treaty  was  unpopular  in  Englasd.  Is 
November  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and  I^ 
with  complete  disregard  of  treaties  *^t^ 
the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  graodsoo.  1^ 
Tory  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  r> 
peach  Portland,  Oxford,  Somen,  sad  H<«J- 
ague  for  their  share  in  the  treaties ;  bet  w 
resentment  proved  abortive,  ahhoufb 
March,    1701,    both    treaties  wei« 
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censured.  "It  was  felt,"  says  Ranke,"th*i^ 
whole  advantage  arising  from  th»  ^^.*S 
was  being  lost  by  it  By  gettmg  SocU  i^J 
and  the  Tuscan  shores,  Frtuce  '*J*  " 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  w  ^ 
Levant  trade ;  out  of  the  Medii«TW«a  ?<■ 
no  ship  would  be  able  to  sail  witboat  m 
leave." 

Ranks,  Hut.  of  £»«. :  Kicaater.  HU.,V^'''l 
Martin.  Riet.  de  FroKOt;  Mahoa.  Wv^'if^"' 
8uce*a$U>fi, 

FaMATO,  Th*  Battli  Of  Cam  A^  '^ 
1718),  resulted  in  the  destructionof  the.^p^  J 
fleet.  Alberoni,  aa  a  preUminao'  Ae^^^' 
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the  fulfilment  of  bis  deagxis  against  the  power 
'A  Aostria  in  Italy,  maide  himself  master  of 
Sicily,  a  country  which  neither  £ngland 
lor  Fiance  was  pledged  to  support.  At  this 
TtiOA^  Admiral  Byng  arrived  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hie  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  the 
ritadel  of  Messina  on  July  31.  Byng  em- 
^ked  2,000  German  infantry  at  Naples, 
ind  proceeded  to  its  relief.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  the  Spanish  commander  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  two  months.  Perplexed 
)7  the  non-amTal  of  instructions  from  his 
."OTieniment,  the  Spanish  admiral,  Castafteta, 
t«ither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  proposal,  but 
yaX  out  to  lea.  Byng  encountered  him  off 
^pe  Passaro.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by 
ome  detached  S^nish  ships,  and  a  general 
oga^ment  ensued.  "  The  Spaniards,"  says 
iOid  Stanhope,  *'  were  without  order  and  con- 
ert ;  and  T^sel  after  vessel,  attacked  in  succes« 
ion  by  a  superior  force,  found  even  the  highest 
oarage,  the  most  stubborn  resistance,  un- 
yailing.*'  Castaneta  continued  to  cheer  on 
is  men,  though  wounded  in  both  legs.  The 
eport  to  the  English  government  was :  "  We 
are  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish 
hips  which  were  upon  the  coast ;  the  number 
I  per  margin." 

Paston  Lettanif  Thb,  are  a  series  of 
tterti  Written  by  and  to  the  members  of  the 
unily  of  Fasten,  of  Norfolk,  from  1424  to 
506.  Besides  the  letters,  which  are  from  and 
)  many  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the 
me,  a  considerable  number  of  public  docu- 
lentfl  of  great  importance  are  preserved  in 
le  Paston  archives.  The  importance  of  this 
mes  of  family  documents  cannot  be  over- 
U«d.  Besides  throwing  much  light  on  family 
Kun,  they  present  a  complete  picture  of 
Inglish  familv  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
.  portion  of  toem  were  published  by  Sir  Jolm 
enn  in  1787,  bat  by  &r  the  best  edition  is 
mA  of  Mr.  J.  Qoirdner,  with  critical  and  his- 
•rical  introductions  of  much  value. 

Patay,  Thb  Battlb  op  (May  18,  1429), 
'a«  fought  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
'rleans.  The  English  army  retired  towards 
leaugency,  but  wis  important  town  was 
Lptured  by  the  French,  and  a  pitched  battle 
"a*  fought  at  Ffttay,  between  Orleans  and 
^^i^y>  i>A  which  the  English  were  defeated 
ith  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  and  their  general, 
albot,  taken  prisoner. 

Patent  H^llg,  Thb,  contain  accounts 
f  all  grants  of  offices,  honouri,  and  pen- 
ons,  and  particulars  of  individual  and 
^rpQfrate  privileges.  The  term  patent  was 
iren  to  these  rolU  because  they  were  delivered 
xm,  with  the  great  seal  affixed,  and  were 
ipposed  to  be  of  a  public  nature  and  addressed 
i  all  the  king's  subjects.  A  Calendar  to 
ma  of  the  Patent  Bolls  has  been  printed  by 
t6  Record  Commission. 

Panlety  Sib  Amtas,  after  being  for  some 


time  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
created  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  in  1585, 
owing  to  his  stem  Puritanism,  was  chosen  to 
guard  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury.  He 
was  insensible  alike  to  Mary's  charms  and  to 
her  endeavours  US  win  him  over  to  her  side, 
declaring  "  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from 
his  duty  by  hope  of  gain,  fear,  or  loss,  or  any 
private  respect  whatsoever.'*  In  spite  of  his 
sternness,  Paulet  seems  to  have  treated  the 
Scottish  queen  with  respect  and  courtesy  ; 
and  though  the  letter  signed  by  Davison  and 
Walsingham  after  the  trial,  requesting  him 
to  "  find  out  some  way  to  fdiorten  her  life," 
was  undoubtedly  sent,  and  that  too  on  the 
authority  of  Elizabeth,  he  flatly  refused  to 
do  what  **God  and  the  law  forbade."  He 
was  subsequently  a  commissioner  at  Mary's 
trial,  and  was  present  at  hor  execution.  In 
1688  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
Netherlands,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  James  Crofts. 

PavliniUI  vras  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  came  to  reinforce  Augustine  in  601,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  Ethelburm,  daughter  of 
Edbald  of  Kent,  to  Edwin  of  Northumbria, 
he  was  selected  to  accompany  the  princess. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  Edwin  was 
brought  to  Christianity  in  626,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  Witenagemot  the  Christian 
religion  was  established  in  Northumbria,  and 
PaiUinus  was  made  Bishop  of  York.  In  this 
new  position  he  was  energetic,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  years  had  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Northumbria,  preaching  and  bap* 
tising.  The  death  of  Edwin  in  633,  and  the 
ravages  of  Penda,  compelled  PauUnus  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  seek  refuge  in  Canterbury. 
The  see  of  Bochester  being  vacant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  644. 
Bade,  HM.  Eedm.;  Bright,  Aorty  ftiff.  Ck, 

Peada,  King  of  Mercia  (655 — 656),  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Penda.  He  was 
only  allowed  by  Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  his 
father-in-law,  to  hold  the  southern  portion  of 
Mercia.  His  reign  is  important  as  seeing  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mercia, 
Peada  himself  having  been  converted  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdeied  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife. 

PocUiailly  John,  ArchbiBhop  of  Can- 
terbury (1279—1292),  was  Provincial  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Kil- 
vwdby,  was  splinted  to  the  archbishopric. 
As  a  friar,  at  a  time  when  the  friars  had  not 
lost  their  missionary  spirit,  Peckham  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  Pope  to 
England,  and  had  little  S3nnpathy  with  the 
national  feelings.  The  greater  part  of  his 
pontificate  was  occupied  in  disputes  with 
the  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
or  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Of  his 
policy  Dean  Hook  sajs :  *<  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not  on  the  patnotio  or  national  aide  in 
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puiitictoy  although  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state  of  the  country  did  not  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  decWe  himself. 

Trivet ;  Hook,  Livn  of  tkn  Archbulhaipt, 

Peoock.  Rboinald,  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  Wales,  was  elected  in  1417  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  ordained  priest  four  years  later, 
appointed  in  1431  Master  of  Whittington 
College  in  London,  and  became  in  1444 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1450,  on  the  murder  of  Bishop  Moleyns, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester. 
Pecock  distinguished  himself  bv  the  origin- 
ality of  the  views  he  expressed  m  his  preach- 
ings and  writings.  His  great  work,  the 
Repreuor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy ^ 
was  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  Lol> 
lards,  and  vindicated  the  reasonableness  of 
the  usages  of  the  Church.  For  this  and  other 
books  Pecock  was  attacked  in  the  council 
held  at  Westminster  in  1457,  cited  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  works  ex- 
amined by  twenty-four  doctors,  and  he  him- 
self finally  condemned  as  a  heretic  Under 
this  pressure  he  abjured  the  heretical  posi- 
tions charged  against  him,  and  made  a  public 
recantation  at  Paul*s  Cross  (Dec.  4,  1457). 
He  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  though 
he  appealed  to  Rome  and  procured  bvdls 
ordering  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him, 
he  was  unable  to  recover  it.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  compulsory  seclusion  in  the 
Abbey  of  Thomey,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  fi«pr€Mor,  edited  by  Churchill  Babing- 
ton  (Bollii  Series) ;  Oairdner,  Shidi«a  in,  Eng. 
Hut. 

Pecqvigiiy,  Thb  Trbatt  of  (1476),  was 
made  between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  The  English  invaded  France  in 
1475,  Edward  IV.  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  but  directly 
the  English  set  foot  in  France,  Louis  offered 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  eventually  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny  was  made  on  these  terms: — 1. 
Edward  to  return  to  England  on  the  payment 
of  75,000  crowns.  2.  A  truce  to  be  kept  for 
seven  years.  3.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France  to  assist  each  other  against  foreign 
enemies  or  rebellious  subjects.  4.  Prince 
Charles,  son  of  Louis  XL,  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
5.  The  King  of  France  to  pay  annually  to  the 
King  of  England  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns. 

Feel,  Sir  Robert  (b.  Feb.  5,  1788,  d. 
July  2,  1850),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
an  enormously  wealthy  lAncashire  cotton 
manufacturer.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Peel,  after  a  very 
brilliant  university  career,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Cashel  in  1809,  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  In  1810  he  was  made  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
1812  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Lord  Liverpool.  In  1817  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  Oxford  University,  and  in  1819 


he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
the  currency,    in   which    capacity  he  vu 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  ik 
return  to  cash  payments.    From  1822  to  Isc^I 
Feel  was  Home  Secretary ;  but  on  the  acc^ 
sion  of  Canning  (April,   1827),  he  retired, 
being  unable  to  agree  with  that  miniettf  a 
the  subject  of  Catholic  EmancipatiaiL   It 
1828  he  returned  under  the  Dake  of  ^'El- 
lington; and  in  March,  1829,  having  becoot 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  gnntio;  tbf 
demands  of   the   Catholics,   he  moted  t^ 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  the  House  of  a« 
mons.     In  May,   1830,  Peel  succeeded  U 
father  in  the  baronetcy,  and,  havisg  l<^ 
rejected  the  previous  year  by  the  UuiTcastr 
of  Oxford,  re-entered  Parliament  as  nea'.*T 
for  Tamworth.    During  th€  discusoon  on  t. 
Reform  Bill,  Peel,  who  resigned  viih  ^J 
colleagues  (Nov.,  1830),  stronuoasly  opfoe«i 
the  measure.    In  1834  he  was  ncsJk4  : 
office  during  the  brief  ConaervatiTC  mmi<r 
of  William  IV.     On  May  6,  1839,  oa  it 
resignation  of  the  Melbourne  ministiy,  ^^' 
Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  by  the  queen;  Hi 
his  request  for  the  removal  of  certain  of  ^' 
majesty's  ladies  of   the    bed-chamber  ^'^' 
were    connected  with  Whig    leaden  bei: 
refused,  he  declined  to  form  a  minu^*  <^ 
the  Whigs  returned  to  office.    In  Aug-,  i^^ 
they  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  be^^ 
Prime  Minister,  holding  office  tiU  Jane.  N^ 
His  r4gime  was  marked  by  some  imp^tt'' 
financial     changes,     including    the    ^ 
Charter  Act  of  1844.    But  it  was  ^^'^*\ 
marked  by  the   repeal  of  the  Cora  1^*' 
(q.v.),  and  the  removal  of  pn>tectwni«J  r?- 
strictions  on  trade.    Sir  Eob^  withtiwl  * 
of  his  followers,  was  altogether  oppas«<ltrU 
removal  of  the  com  duties,  and  ^^''^^^ 
resisted,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitatois.  1^-* 
he  at  length  became  convinced  of  the  jc>^" 
of  their  cause,  and,  to  the  intense  dis?^  - 
many  of  his  followers,  himself  hrwjt'  ^ 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  ^^ 
But  a  large  portion  of    the  OwMff^^ " 
abandoned  him,  and  the  liberals  p^'*  ^^ 
little  support,  and  in  June,  1846,  he n«*«;' 
Duiij^  the  remaining  yean  of  hit  ^^  *' 
gave  a  general  support  to  the  home  ^^' 
mercial  policy  of  tiie  Whig  ministers,  i^ 
he  opposed  their  foreign  poUcv.    Hv  ^ 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  hif  hnm  *' 
riding  in  St  James's  Park.     Peel's  :■•. 
action,  especially  in  the  matter  of  thr^^*'  ^ 
Claims  and  the  Com  Laws,  erpcrJLs 
much  miBoonstruction  in  his  liletiia'>  •* 
his  honesty,  his  zeal  for  the  wdfw«  c* ' 
country,  his  moral  courage  and  ind^j^^* 
of  character,  have  been  amply  ado***'- 
by  the  succeeding  generationa    An*  * 
ever  exception  might  be  taken  to  ^J^ 
statesmanship,  no  one  has  douM^  ''^ 
talents  as  an  administrator  and  s  ta^ 
were  of  the  highest  possiUd  order. 

Sir  £«b«rt  Pdiaiid  liwlra  (I8i^.T«r^' 
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Hkkv.  8ir  Robert  PmI's  Life  and  Tuiim; 
DoaUedBj.  PeiUieal  JAfe  of  Bur  EobeH  Peel; 
KneoMl,  Dm  Leben  im4  dit  EmUh  Sir  RoheH 
PMla(18S0))  Oniiot.  Sir  EoUrtPMl. 

[S.J.L.] 

Poelitei  wad  the  name  given  to  those 

ConservatiTee  who,  after  the  Kepeal  of  the 

Com  Laws  (1846),  formed  a  third  intermediate 

party  in  Parliament.     liberal-ConsenratiTes, 

ther  refosed  a  junction  with  either  political 

eitreme;  kept  aloof  alike  from  the  Whigs 

under  Roasell  and  Pialmerston,  and  the  Con- 

servHtives  under  Derby  and  Disraeli.    Even 

after  the  death  of  Peel,  in  1860,  the  presence 

of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.   Gladstone,  the 

Bake  of  Newcastle,  Sidney  Herbert,    Mr. 

Cardwell,  among  the  Peelites  made  them  es- 

^ally  formidable.     On  the  accession  of  the 

carl  of  Aberdeen  in  1852  the  isolation  of  the 

Peelites  ceased,  as  that  ministry  was  formed 

by  a  coalition  of  Peelites  and  Whigs.    Mr. 

Crladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Sir  James  Graham  became  First  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  became 

^Tetary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr. 

Sidney  Herbert  returned  to  his  old  position 

of  Secretary  at  War. . 

Faev-o'-lhiy  Bojs/Thb,  was  the  name 
a»umeaby  many  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians 
between  1780  and  1795,  who  banded  them- 
telves  together  to  resist  the  CathoUo  '*  De- 
fenders." Many  fights  took  place  between 
these  two  parties.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Onnge  lodges  in  1790  many  of  the  Peep-o*- 
Day  Boys  passed  into  them.  The  Peep-o'- 
[)ay  Boys  bDre  a  large  share  in  the  "  Battle 
)f  the  Diamond  "  (Sept.  21, 1795). 

Peerage.  It  was  doubtless  from  Fiance 
hat  England  first  learned  to  narrow  the  poli- 
jcftl  application  of  the  word  peer§ — whidi  in 
iterary  and  general  usage  still  collectively 
lesignates  all  persons  that  ore  equals  in  rank 
r  belong  to  the  same  class — to  members  of  the 
peeially  privileged  order,  the  hereditary  no- 
ility.  llie  German  companions  in  arms, 
rho  had  conquered  Ghiul  and  divided  the 
ind  among  tihem,  were  at  an  early  period 
^lod  peers,  that  is,  fellow-warriors  pledged 
)  mutual  support.  Its  limitation  in  England 
)  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  sovereign, 
hose  capacity  to  fill  such  an  office  originated 
:  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  certain  fiefs,  at 
)'>ther  in  the  direct  receipt  of  a  personal 
rit  of  summons  to  Parliament,  at  a  third  in 
formal  patent  of  peerage,  and,  in  its  femi- 
nc  form,  to  the  wives  of  sudi  hereditary 
'QoselloTv,  and  in  certain  contingencies  their 
male  descendants,  as  well  as  created  peer- 
a«s,  may  perhaps  have  been  encouraged  by 
e  perfect  equality  of  privilege,  that  held 
e  var}*ing  ranks  of  the  order  on  the  same 
^'('I  in  the  political  system.  In  that  system 
nx^,  princes,  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  vis- 
imts  and  barons,  have  all  been  equals, 
latever  social  precedences  may  have  dis- 
ignished  them.    The  latest  created  baron  | 


had  a  voice  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  potent 
as  a  King  of  Scotland's  or  a  Prince  of  Wales's. 
But  though  all  peers  were  once  lords  of  Par- 
liament, there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all 
lords  of  Parliament  were  peers.  The  lords 
spiritual  have  never  been  considered  peers; 
iiiBy  are  not  regarded  as  having  the  right, 
when  accused  of  treason  or  felony,  to  be  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  they  do  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  a  peer  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge. 
The  word  came  into  regular  use  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  it  is  found  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  Despencers  in  1321.  The 
status  and  composition  of  the  peerage  had 
then  been  definitely  establishoi,  and  its 
place  in  the  constitution  been  settled.  The 
Knglish  peerage  had  then  declared  itself 
to  be  no  caste,  such  as  was  the  French 
nobility,  but  merely  a  small  knot  of  citizens 
whose  distinguishing  feature  was  that  thev 
had  inherited  the  capacity,  or  been  invited, 
or  been  oommissioneid  by  the  king,  to  fill  a 
responsible  office  in  the  State,  that  of  per- 
petual adviser  of  the  crown,  had  a  few 
cherished  privileges  conceded  to  them  in  con- 
sequence, and  on  dyin^  passed  on  their  duties 
and  privileges  to  their  heirs.  For  in  time 
tenure  lost  its  ennobling  virtue,  in  time  the 
writ  of  summons  was  discontinued  as  a  mode 
of  creating  peers,  and  the  more  deliberate 
proceeding  of  bestowing  the  dignities  that 
admitted  to  the  peerage  by  a  formal  patent, 
was  exclusively  used,  and  enabled  the  crown, 
when  it  seemed  advisable,  to  limit  the  riffht 
of  inheritance,  which  hitherto  had  descended 
to  heirs  general,  to  heirs  male.  In  mediasval 
da^s,  when  the  dignity  devolved  upon  an 
heiress,  though  she  could  not  herself  take  the 
official  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  Council,  she 
yet  could  give  her  husband,  if  not  a  right  to 
the  dignity,  at  least  a  presumptive  claim  to  a 
writ  of  summons.  Thus  the  Kingmaker  was 
for  a  time  Earl  of  Warwick,  merely  because 
he  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Beauchamp.  And  the  state  of 
suspended  animation  for  a  peerage  that  is 
known  as  abeyance,  arose  when  a  peer  left  his 
honours  at  his  death  to  co-heiresses,  whose 
posterity  had  no  power  of  assuming  them  till 
the  stock  of  all  but  one  of  the  daughters  had 
been  exhausted. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  peerage  descend 
from  an  early  period ;  but  it  was  the  quarrel 
of  Edward  III.  with  Archbishop  Stratford  in 
1341  that  first  made  the  most  valuable  of 
them  matters  of  record.  In  the  course  of  that 
dispute  the  lords  reported  that "  on  no  account 
should  peers  ...  be  brought  to  trial,  lose 
their  possessions,  be  arrested,  imprisoned, 
outlawed  or  forfeited,  or  be  bound  to  answer 
or  to  judge,  except  in  full  Parliament  and 
before  their  peers."  And  in  1442  it  was 
settled  by  statute  that  peeresses  had  the  same 
rights,  when  placed  in  the  same  position. 
But  the  value  of  the  right  was  for  centuries 
greatly  impaired  by  its  practical  restriction 
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to  the  times  when  Parliament  was  sitting; 
during  the  recess  the  Lord  Steward,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  crown,  formed  the  court  at 
his  discretion,  by  choosing  whomsoever  he 
pleased  from  the  body  of  peers,  generally  to 
the  number  of  twenty-three  only.  This  hard- 
ship was  removed  oy  the  Traison  Bill  of 
1696,  which  made  it  obligatory  to  summon  to 
the  court  of  the  Lord  Steward  **  all  the  peers 
who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment." It  is  only  on  charge  of  treason,  mis- 
prision, and  felony  that  peers  are  entitled  to 
the  privilege;  for  minor  offences  they  are 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The  other 
rights  of  a  peer — freedom  from  arrest,  admis- 
sion on  demand  to  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign, liberty  to  kill  venison  in  a  royal 
forest,  a  claim  to  higher  damages  for  slander, 
&c. — are  now  of  little  or  no  account.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  are  many  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  who 
are  not  lords  of  Parliament :  but  liiey  enjoy 
all  the  other  distinctions  of  the  order ;  and  an 
Irish  peer  can  sit  among  the  Commons  for 
any  constituency  in  Great  Britain.  The 
two  most  striking  features  in  the  later  history 
of  the  peerage  are  the  amazing  increase  in  its 
numbers,  and  the  unreserved  admission  to  its 
ranks  of  men  of  distinction  in  every  honour- 
able employment,  soldiers,  lawyers,  diplo- 
matists, Dankers,  tn^esmen,  manu^turers. 
In  this  way  the  order  has  grown  from  69 
landed  proprietors  in  1603  to  more  than  500 
representatives  of  almost  every  form  of  social 
and  personal  distinction,  literature  not  ex* 
oepteid. 

Coorthope's  Edition  of  Nicolai's  Bittorio 
pMragt;  Maj,  Fractieal  TtmUm;  May,  Contt, 
Hut.,  Vol.  L  J  HaUam;  Stabbs.         rj^  ^1 

PelagilU  was  bom  in  Britain,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  his 
original  name  appears  to  have  been  Morgan, 
of  which  Pelagius  is  a  GrsBcised  form. 
He  left  his  native  land  very  early,  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Graul,  where  he 
became  notorious  for  his  heretical  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  original  sin  and  free-will. 
Pelagianism  took  root  in  Britain,  and  it  was 
to  combat  this  heresy  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  came  over  from  Gaul.  It  would  seem 
to  have  died  out  in  Britain  in  consequence  of 
the  English  Conquest. 

Pelham,  Henrt  {b.  1696,  d.  1754),  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
He*  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  1716;  and  first  sat  for 
Seaford  in  1718.  He  became  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (1721),  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(1724),  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (1730). 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Walpole,  and 
faithfully  upheld  the  measures  of  that  minis- 
ter against  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition. 
Walpole's  resij^^fnation  in  1742  was  followed 
by  Wilmington's  short  ministry.  On  his 
death  the  candidates  for  the  premiership  were 


Pelham  and  Pulteney.  With  extreme  tb- 
luctanoe  the  former  was  induced  to  unat 
the  management  of  the  Commons  as  Fint  Lvd 
of  the  Treasury.  He  was  supported  by  tb- 
brilliant  Carteret,  who  had  been  PulteDf^'s 
friend.  The  Pelhams  succeeded  to  the  didi- 
culties  of  the  Austrian  Succession  qaestioa. 
and  were  obliged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  tLe: 
party,  who  were  determined  on  hostilhin 
with  France.  Carteret  finding  bif  ^'L) 
thwarted,  retired  in  1744.  Pelham,  vho,  no- 
like  Walpole,  dreaded  opposition,  now  per- 
suaded Chesterfield  and  Htt  to  support  tlK 
ministry,  and  placed  several  Tories  in  suIn 
ordinate  positions.  Finding  themscl^ei  sap^r- 
seded  by  Carteret  in  the  king's  oouodls.  '>Li 
Pelhams  determined  to  bring  the  matter  ti » 
crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Ou^r. 
field  and  Pitt  to  office.  On  the  king's  rdttsi 
they  resigned ;  but  as  Carteret  &iled  to  fun 
a  ministrv,  they  were  placed  again  in  |«vc; 
Meanwhile  the  Jaoobito  rebellion  of  17ia  i^ 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Pelhamfl  hkck  t. 
Walpole's  peace  policy,  and  the  wu  vi» 
concluded  by  the  T^real^  of  Aix-]a*Chsp(^ 
(Oct.,  1748).  There  had  now  oeKud  tuU 
any  opposition  in  Parliament.  In  1730  Ft!- 
ham  introduced  his  suoccssfol  fip»n«'«l  ^tl 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  nnt^»n^  <it4it  vu 
decreased  from  five  and  four  to  threr  p>f 
cent.  The  reform  of  the  <adcndar  isd  hf^ 
Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  ^1753)  are  ti* 
remaining  points  of  interest  m  hia  adisio> 
tration.  In  1754  he  died,  and  G^atp  "•; 
clared,  "Now  I  shall  have  no  more  pa?' 
"  like  Walpole,"  says  Bfr.  Lecky,  "lie  ^'* 
thoroughly  successful  in  questions  of  fina^  '• 
and  almost  oniformlv  successful  in  dmliu' 
with  them.  A  timid,  desponding,  and  mi" 
what  fretful  man,  with  li&e  energy  of  f^-" 
racter  or  intellect,  he  possessed,  at  leact.  to  « 
high  degree,  good  sense,  indus^,  knovl^ 
of  business,  and  Pliurliamentary  expeheiKV.'' 

Coxe,  lAft  of  Pelham;  Smolkfet,  Bid.  ^f^ 
Stanhope,  Hut.  of  B*^.;  Iseckj,  Bid  f  ' 
BighUmth  Cniitwrg, 

Pombrokey  Jaspbr  Tudob,  Em  -' 

(d,  1493),  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudcr  c^ 
Catherine  of  France.  In  1461  be  fo^^< 
against  the  Yorkists  at  the  batUe  of  Moitisi;^!  s 
Cross,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  with  ^' 
culty  escaped.  He  was  attainted,  and  d#{«i^ 
of  his  honours,  but  in  1470  he  hoM  ■ 
England  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  asi  U' 
Lancastrians  driving  Edward  oat,  h<'^*^' 
restored  to  his  titles  and  estates.  In  NTl  - 
once  more  had  to  flee,  and  thii  tuoc  ^ 
company  with  his  nephew,  Biduoond.  ^■; 
many  years  he  lived  in  Britanny,  till  H>|' 
when  he  accompanied  Richmond  to  EnsUp" 
and  shared  the  victory  of  Boswoith  witb  ^ 
He  received  great  rs wards  from  Henit  ^^y 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  W-^' 
of  Stoke,  in  1487. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  HcBBiitr,  9ru  t<;- 
OF,  and  6th  Earl  of  Montgomsry  \^-  ^^"^ 
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I  1733),  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
)xfQrd,  and  succeeded  to  his  brother's  title 
Q  1683.  He  raised  the  trained-bands  of 
Vilts  in  order  to  sappress  Monmouth's  rebel- 
icm.  In  1687  he  was  deprived  of  his  lord 
ieatenancy.  He  took  part  in  the  coronation 
ernnony  of  William  and  Mary,  although  he 
ad  voted  for  a  regency,  and  was  shortly 
forwards  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
>  the  States-General.  Pembroke  was  sworn 
f  tbe  Pri^  Council,  and  placed  at  the  head 
f  the  Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  depar- 
ire  of  William  for  Ireland  he  was  placed  on 
te  Coondl  of  Nine.  Pembroke  was  made 
ord  Privy  Seal  in  1691.  When  the  king 
mt  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  command  (3 
r  army  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
utices.  He  voted  against  Fenwick's  at- 
inder,  although  desirous  that  that  con- 
iiator  should  be  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
jmbroke  was  first  plenipotentiaiy  at  the 
"Baty  of  Ryswick.  He  was  created  President 
the  Cooncil  in  place  of  Leeds  in  1700 ;  and 
an  able  speech  expressed  the  dislike  of  the 
fry  Peers  to  the  Besumption  Bill.  On  the 
i^e^on  of  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
imiialty  in  order  to  make  room  for  Prince 
!orge.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
at  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  Lord 
cntenant  of  Ireland  in  1707.  Pembroke 
A  nibsequentlj  created  President  of  the 
nncil,  from  which  the  Whigs  attempted  to 
tut  lum  in  order  to  make  room  for  Somers. 
I  the  death  of  Prince  George,  he  again  be- 
ne Lord  High  Admiral,  but  resigned  in  1 709 
receiving  a  pension.  Before  the  arrival  of 
ftrge  L  in  England  Pembroke  was  one  of 
'  Lords  Justices  who  carried  on  the  adminis- 
tion.  During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life 
took  but  litUe  part  in  politics.  Although 
nbroke  played  a  prominent  part  during 
)  reigns  we  know  but  little  of  his  personsu 
racter.  He  was  a  moderate  Tory  in 
inona,  and  seems  to  have  carried  out  his 
eial  duties  witJi  seal  and  integrity. 

Burnet,  Higt,  eg  Hit  Own  TiiM;  Maranlsy, 
Bid  o/Bng. ;  Wyon,  Sriy»  o/^nnc. 

^embrdke,  William  Hsrbbht,  Earl  of 
1670),  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
day,  was  employed  in  cruahing  the  western 
f^llion  in  1549,  and  as  a  reward  was  made 
Iter  of  the  Horse  and  President  of  the 
lacil  of  Wales.  In  1651  he  was  created 
1  of  Pembroke,  and  in  conjunction  with 
rvick  and  Northampton  yirtually  ruled 
^land.  At  first  deeply  implicated  in  Nor- 
mberland^s  plot  to  set  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 
throne,  the  Earl  soon  found  tiiat  his 
rests  lay  really  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
idving  that  the  country  was  in  ihiYour  of 
Tt  proclaimed  her  at  St.  Paul's  Gross. 
1564  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
lence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
%  whom  however  he  personally  regarded 
1  dislike ;  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great 
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measure  to  his  course  of  action  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  was  so  easily  sup- 
pressed in  the  following  year ;  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  France  to  arrange 
for  a  general  peace,  and  in  1556  led  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  Calais  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  French  attack.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  he  accorded  her  his  warmest 
support.  In  1569  he  was,  however,  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  he  cleared  himself  at 
once,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  part  of 
the  queen's  army. 

Penal  CodSy  Thb,  in  Ireland,  was  first 
felt  under  James  I.  In  1603  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued  ordering  all  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  leave  the  country  under  pain  of 
death,  and  announcing  that  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  be  put 
in  force.  Parliament,  however,  remonstrated, 
and  in  1613  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
laws  would  not  be  enforced.  A  period  of 
some  toleration  followed,  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  Cromwellian  conquest.  Under  the 
Protectorate  the  Catholic  gentry  and  priests 
were  shipped  off  wholesale  to  Barbadoes  as 
slaves;  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to  carry 
arms,  to  live  in  garrison  towns,  or  to  go  a 
mile  from  his  residence  without  a  passport. 
In  spite  of  the  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Irish  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  tolera- 
tion under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and 
their  sufferings  began  again  after  the  broken 
treaty  of  Limenck.  After  the  English 
Parliament  had  in  1693  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  imposing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  a  de- 
claration against  transubstantiation,  upon 
members,  the  latter  body  set  to  work  upon  the 
legislation  known  to  infamy  as  the  Irish  penal 
code.  (1)  The  first  of  the  i>enal  statutes, 
passed  in  1695,  provided  that  no  Catholic 
should  keep  a  school  under  penalty  of 
£20  or  three  months'  imprisonment;  that 
parents  should  not  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education  under  penalty  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation,  the  case  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.  (2)  The  Disarming  Act  commanded 
all  papists  to  deliver  up  their  arms  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  offence, 
and  imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  for 
the  second.  (3)  In  1697  all  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Rome  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  for- 
bidden to  return  under  pain  of  death;  new 
priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  Ireland,  and 
m  the  following  reign  the  existing  clergy 
were  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  registra- 
tion (1704).  (4)  The  Intermarriage  Act  pro- 
vided that  a  Protestant  woman  marrying  a 
Catholic  should  be  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  a  Protestant  man  who  married  a 
Catholic  should  be  regarded  as  a  papist. 
(5)  Catholics  were  disqualified  in  1698  nom 
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pnctiaxig  as  solicitors,  and  further  maasores 
were  paaiied  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George 
II.  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  Act.  The 
legislation  of  Anne's  reign  was  terribly  severe, 
and  was  deliberately  framed  with  the  object 
of  depriving  the  native  Irish  of  what  little 
property  they  still  possessed : — (1)  The  Act 
for  the  SuppnMsion  A  Papacy  (1704)  provided 
that  any  person  who  perverted  a  rroteetant 
should  be  guilty  of  promunire ;  that  CSatholic 
parents  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  Protestant  children;  that  no 
Catholic  could  be  guardian  or  trustee;  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic,  by  turning  Pro- 
testant, converted  his  father's  interest  in  his 
estates  into  a  mere  life-tenancy;  and  that 
lands  of  Catholics  were  to  descend  in  gavel- 
kind unless  the  eldest  son  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  Again,  no  Catholic  could  buy 
land  or  take  leases  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years;  he  could  not  inherit  land  without 
taking  the  oaths,  the  estate  passing  at  once, 
until  his  apostacy  or  death,  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir;  no  Catholics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Limerick  or  Gralway ;  no 
person  was  to  hold  office,  civil  or  military, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  of  transubstantiation.  (2)  By  the 
Act  of  1709  an  informer  who  could  prove  that 
a  lease  or  sale  had  been  secretly  made  in 
favour  of  Papists  was  to  have  the  property ; 
and  the  previous  legislation  compelling 
CathoUc  fatners  to  support  their  Protestant 
children,  suppressing  papist  schoolmasters 
and  regulars,  and  commanding  parish  priests 
to  be  registered,  were  enforced  with  additional 
rigour.  Lastly,  in  1727  an  Act  was  passed 
bv  which  every  Roman  Catholic  was  deprived 
01  his  vote,  both  at  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal elections.  The  only  effect  of  this 
terrible  code  was  the  destruction  of  the 
CathoUc  gentry  in  Ireland ;  many  of  the  best 
families  emigrated,  and  a  few  apostatised. 
The  other  measures  were  either  evaded  or  not 
put  iuto  execution.  The  cruel  persecution  of 
the  "Irish  enemy"  began  to  abate  towards 
the  end  of  Walpole*s  administration ;  and  to 
Lord  North  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first 
substantial  Koman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  by 
which,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  999  years 
(1778).  In  1782  the  penal  code  was  further 
relaxed,  the  provisions  against  the  purchase, 
inheritance,  and  disposition  of  land,  residence 
in  Limerick  and  (}alway,  instruction  by 
popish  schoolmasters,  and  the  guardianship  of 
children,  being  repealed.  Additional  measures 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
passed  in  1 792,  when  the  restrictions  on  the 
legal  profession  were  removed,  the  odious 
Intermarriage  Act  was  repealed  ;  and  in  1793, 
when  £40  freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
Parliamentary'  and  municipal  elections,  to 
enter  Dublin  University,  and  to  fill,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  civil  and  military  offices. 
These    were    stepping-stones    to   the   great 


Roman  CathoUc  Emancipation  Act  of  1^29. 

by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominaUs 

Penal  Code  were  swept  away. 

IriA  8*9tMtm:  Laland,  Hid.  ^  InM: 
Lecky,  Hiat.  o/Ena. ;  Haiiam.  c  x^iii. ;  fvfak. 
Bnal'»h  in  Irdomdi  Walpole,  Tk«  ftufim  « 
IrMand. 


ida^  King  of  Mercia  (626— 6.>4),  «» 

the  son  ofPybba  or  Wybba,  and  claimd  t^  hi 

descended  from  Woden.     Under  him  Mtaa 

first  assumed  a  position  of  equality  vith  Uf 

other  kingdoms.      The  petty  states  «hi^ 

hitherto  had  occupied  Middle  England  ven 

conquered  by  him,  and  consolidated  int't  ik 

later  Mercian  state,  which  was  ccntennief^' 

with  Central  England.    He  was  the  oy^ausi 

of  Christianity  and  of  Northumbxia,  ae&ic^ 

which    he    even    formed   an   allianoe  ^ 

the  Welsh.    In  633  he  defeated  and  ik« 

Edwin  of  Korthumbria  at  Heathfield.  :i^ 

ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  N<:^ 

umbrians ;    in  642  he    again  defeated  Vff 

Northumbrians  at  Maserfield.    HefreqatLty 

defeated  the  East  Angles,  and  slev  thn-  -> 

their  kings.     He  drove  Cenwealb  of  W^ 

out  of  his  kingdom,  and  at  one  time  vtR-** 

likely  to  make  himself  master  of  alicMt  t^ 

whole  of  England.    But  in  654  he  vtu  hb< 

self  defeated  and  slain  at  WinwidiitM  H 

Oswiu  of  Korthumbria.     "  This  prinoe.*^^  fc^' 

Lappenberg,  "  presents  a  striking  and  aJL  f i 

inexplicable  phenomenon.     Ruler  of  a  t  r.>| 

tory  surrounaed  more  than  any  othen  l*  • 

numerous  hostile  British  popobtioD,  a  f-' 

which    was    of   all    the    voungeit;  a  i"^- 

formed    in  the  middle   of    the  coontr.  ^^ 

immi^;Fants  and  aftercomers,  who  foosd  *•■ 

maritime  parts  already  occupied;  pnit*-'' 

by  marshes,  rivers,  mountains,  tucceri^i^^ 

power  at  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  dispbuaf  ^ 

energy  of    youth ;    the  hoi   nnshikHi  iv-J 

powenul  a&erent  of  paganism  a»^  ''*1 

Anglo-Saxons,  this  prince  had  durJ*' '-^ 

reign  of  thirty  years  first  assailed  tbr  l>^'' 

walda  of  Northumbria,  and   after>ut*-'  * 

peatedly  the  other  states  of  his  coaatT^  ^ 

with  great  success  and  still  greattr  cr*  -' 

vet,  notwithstanding  the  destrnrtioa  i>  ■ 

kings,  without  securing  to  himself  aor  ^'''- 

result.**    [Mbkcia.] 

Florence  of   Woroastcr,  Ck»widii  l*rf* 
berg,  AHgto-Saxon  King», 

Peninwilar  War,  Thi  (is*-;*,; 

was,  so  far  as  England  was  cozc^n^  -^ 
mort  important  episode  in  the  v*"^  *'' 
France,  which  lasted,  with  little  intrrc'^ ' 
from  1793  to  1816.  In  July,  1808.  ac  ^ 
was  signed  between  England  and  Sp^  ' 
two  British  divisions  were  at  once  d^^'^-  ^ 
to  Portugal,  under  Wellesley  and  ^^' 
From  Aug.  1—6,  Wellesley  was  np^^ 
disembarking  the  troops  in  Figv^'  ['* 
and  on  the  8th  he  moved  tow«pd.«  l»-' 
On  the  17th  Laborde  opposed  him  ^  '* 
and  was  defeated :  and  Junot  roft  « 
same  fate  at  Vimiero  four  days  lav  ^' 
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ley  waS)  however,  prevented  from  following 
ap  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  a  rapid 
panoit;  and  on  the  30th,  the  Convention  of 
untra  vaa  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
Uloved  to  quit  Portugal  unmolested  with  all 
Jieir  storesi  gana,  and  ammunition.     Much 
It  this  convention  was  condemned  at  home, 
:t  secured,  by  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  a 
inn  bans  of   operationa.      In    November, 
Vapoleon  himflelf  took  command  in  Spain; 
iod  after  severe  struggles  with  the  Spaniards, 
be  French,   on   Dec    4,    entered  Madrid, 
md  installed  Joseph  for  the  second  time  on 
he  tbrone  of  Spain.     Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
ioon,  who,  on  the   other  generals  being 
eralJed  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  had 
Qcceeded  to  the  command  in  Lisbon,  had 
mnf^ed  to  form  a  junction  at  Salamanca 
rith  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  bringing  up 
tinforcpments  from  Cornnna,  but  owing  to 
"Ant  of  transport,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
ttire  autboritiea,    neither    general    could 
tore  at  an  adequate  pace ;   and  it  was  not 
U  Nov.   13   that  Moore  arrived  with  his 
ini^uard  at  the  place  appointed.    In  spite  of 
te  fact  that  all  his  precautions  in  the  rear 
id  been  overthrown  by   the  treachery  of 
te  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  press  on  to 
ie  aasistanoe  of   the  Spanish  armies.     On 
6C.   9  he    first    learnt   that   Madrid    was 
>  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  that 
|e  French  army  had   been  despatched  to 
bbon  by  way  of  Talavera,  thus  cutting  off 
8  retreat  to  Portugal,  while  Soult  was  on 
i  march  against  Moore's  army.    He  at  once 
uched  against  Soult,  and  checked  him  in  a 
illiant  skirmish  at  Sahagun ;  but  Napoleon 
ii  drawing  his  armies  round  to  enclose  him ; 
d  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat. 
lis  movement  was  begun  on  the  24th,  and 
e  several  divisions  concentrated  at  Astorga 
the  31  St.    The  next  day  Napoleon  had  to 
t^e  the  army,  and  Soult  was  left  to  pursue 
'onre,  which  undei^  extreme  difficulties  had 
rgottcn  all  discipline.    Nevertheless  Moore 
inag^  to  bring  them  safely  to  Corunna, 
tcre  he  halted  to   collect  the  stragglers. 
i  Jan.    15,    1809,  he    gave  Soult    battle, 
feoted    him,    though    killed    himself    in 
^  moment  of  Ttctory;  and  the  army  was 
Wkod  without   further  molestation  and 
U4  for  England.     In  May  Wellesley  took 
tnnand  in  Portugal,  where  the  French  were 
nost    supreme.      He    at    once    advanced 
unfit  Soult,  and  drove  him  back  from  Lis- 
1  in  a  series  of  skirmishes.    He  followed 
his  partial  successes  by  an  advance  up 
\  alley  of    the  Tagus,  and  on  July  28 
rated  Victor  and  Joseph  in  a  hard-fought 
tie  at  Talavera.     He,  however,  retreated 
n  afterwards  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
ndego.     In  the  spring  of  1810,  Mass^na 
n^d  a  brilliant  campaign,  the  object  of 
uh  was  the  conquest  of  Portugal.    After 
ay  successee  he  was  met  by  Lord  Wel- 
^ton   (for  a  peerage  had  been  bestowed 


upon  Wellesley  after  Talavera^,  at  Busaco 
on    Sept.    27,    defeated,   and   driven   back. 
Wellington  took  advantage  of  the  victory  to 
retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
he  had  constructed  as  a  defence  for  Lisbon. 
In  March  (1811),  having  received  reinforce- 
ments,   Wellin^n    issued  from   his   lines, 
and   by   a   series   of    masterly    movements 
forced  Massena  to  retreat  to  SfUamanca.    On 
April    9    he    be^;an    to   blockade    Almeida, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  again  defeated  Massena,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.     During  the  battle,  the 
Governor  of  Almeida  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  investing  force  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress  and  escape.    In  the  mean- 
while Graham  had  broken  out  from  Cadis, 
where  he  had  been  invested  all  the  winter, 
and  on  March  6  defeated  Victor  at  Baiossa. 
Beresford  had  on  March  16  been  detached  by 
Wellington  to  recapture  Badajos,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  French  by  the  treachery  of  its 
commander.    Early  in  May  he  had  made  all 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  siege ;  but 
the  operations  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of    Soult's  approach  with  a  strong 
relieving  force.      Beresford  gave  him  battle 
on  the  ridg^  of  Albuera  on  May  16,  and 
after  a  terrible   struggle,  in  which  victory 
was  long    doubtful,    entirely    defeated   the 
French  army.    Wellington,  coming  up  soon 
after  the  battle,  at  once  ordered  Badajos  to 
be    reinvested.      An  assault,   however,    on 
Badajos    on    June    9     vms    repulsed    with 
great  loss;  and  the  siege  was  finally  aban- 
doned on  tibe  approach  of  Soult  and  Mumont, 
who  had  united  their  forces.    Wellington  re- 
tired behind  the  Gnadiana,  but  took  up  so 
bold  a  position  that  he  imposed  on  the  two 
marshals,  who,  thinking  him  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was,  in  their  turn  withdrew, 
Soult    to    Seville,   Marmont    to   the  Tagus 
valley,  where  he  quartered  his  army  around 
Almaraz.    Wellington  at  once  advanced,  but 
was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  which,  however,  was  now  completely 
blockaded.      Late    in    September,  Marmont 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  its 
relief ;  and  after  checking  him  in  a  vigorous 
combat  at  El  Bodon  Wellington  ordered  a 
general  retreat.    On  the  27th  he  again  re- 
pulsed an.  attack  of  the  French,  and  withdrew 
to  a  position  so  strong  that  Marmont  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  from  want  of  sup- 
plies withdrew   again  to  the  Tagus  valley. 
In  October  Hill  snccessfully  drove  the  French 
from  Caceres,  and  opened  up  the  whole  dis- 
trict for  a  foraging   ground  for  the  allies. 
For  two  months  Estremadura  was  completely 
in  Hill's  power,  till  in  Jan.  (1812),  be  was 
recalled  to  Portugal  by  a  threatened  advance 
of  Marmont.       Meanwhile  in  the    east   of 
Spain,  the  French  had  been  very  successful, 
and  Valencia  and  Gatnlonia  had  been  reduced. 
On  Jan.  1  (1812),  Wellington  with  all  things 
ready  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  8th 
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broke  ground  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  siege  was  hurried  on  in  order  to  fore- 
stall Marmont*B  arrivaL  On  the  19th  the 
place  was  assaulted  and  carried  after  a  ter- 
rible struggle.  When  Marmont  in  his  ad- 
vance learned  the  &11  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he 
hastily  retired  to  Salamanca,  which  he 
fortified.  Wellington  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing to  the  south,  and  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  Badajos.  The  works  were  begun  on 
March  17,  and  here  again  had  to  be 
conducted  with  aU  speed  from  the  fear  of 
Soult*s  relieving  force.  On  April  7  the 
place  was  captured  by  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  sanguinary  assaults  on  record. 
On  Mav  19  Hill  surprised  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  which  formed  the 
only  communication  across  the  Tagus  between 
Marmont  and  Soult,  and  Wellington  followed 
up  this  success  by  laying  siege  to  the  forts  of 
Salamanca.  In  ten  days  they  were  reduced, 
and  on  July  22  Wellington  utterly  defeated  the 
French  in  the  great  battle  of  Salamanca.  For 
eight  days  he  followed  up  the  pursuit  to  Yalla- 
dolid.  Thence,  leaving  Clinton  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of 
Burgos,  he  continued  his  march  to  Madrid, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  Aug.  12. 
Here  he  was  again  prevented  by  the  illi- 
berality  and  bad  management  of  the  home 
government  from  carrying  the  war  any  f ur- 
Uier  into  Spain,  although  either  Soult  or 
Suchet  might  have  been  crushed.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  towards  the  north,  where 
Claus^had  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  Sala- 
manca army.  Clausel  retreated  before  Welling- 
ton with  much  skill ;  and  Wellington  halted 
before  Burgos,  resolved  to  take  it  before 
proceeding  further  north.  He  was,  however, 
very  badly  supplied  with  siege  tools,  and  even 
aomiunition  ran  short ;  and  the  siege,  which 
was  begun  on  Sept.  19,  was  finally  abandoned, 
after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  storm  the  place.  The  retreat 
was  conducted  under  great  difficulties,  aj^gra- 
vated  by  the  utter  disregard  for  discipline 
to  which  the  men  gave  way.  AftOT  several 
skirmishes,  Wellington's  army  found  itself 
secure  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Wellington  then 
disposed  it  in  winter  quarters,  and  made 
strenuous  preparations  for  renewing  the 
campaign  in  the  following  year.  The  earliest 
movements  of  1813  were,  however,  made  by 
Murray  against  Suchet  in  the  east,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  near  Castella. 
It  was  not  till  May  that  Wellington  began 
his  forward  movement,  but  then  all  his  p£ins 
were  so  matured  that  the  position  of  the 
French  behind  the  Douro  was  turned,  and  they 
were  in  full  retreat,  without  a  battle  having 
been  fought.  A  union  had  been  also  effected 
by  the  same  operations  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Gallicia.  Burgos  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  their  retreat ;  and  wiUiout  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
country,   Joseph  abandoned  every  position, 


until  he  had  crossed  the  Ebro  and  takm  upft 
strong  position  at  Vittoria.  It  was,  hovev^, 
of  no  avail,  for  on  June  21  WeOingtoo  canidi 
the  position,  and  inflicted  on  Joseph  the  JitA 
crushing  defeat  suffered  by  any  annv  thiooi;h> 
out  the  war.  Gh:aham  wu  at  once  deepitcbsii 
to  lay  siege  to  San  Sebastian ;  but  in  a  ^ 
weeks  the  works  had  to  be  suspended  <« 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Soult,  who  had  ^axt 
sent  to  supersede  Joseph  and  was  reor^iso^ 
the  northern  army.  In  a  series  of  fiepy 
combats  fought  among  the  passes  of  th* 
Pvrenees,  Soult*s  efforts  to  break  the  li» 
of  the  idlies  were  utterly  baffled ;  he  r- 
tired,  and  Wellington  ordered  the  a^^ 
San  Sebastian  to  bo  resumed.  On  Aug-  ^I 
it  was  stormed.  Soult  made  one  more  vfi  <t 
to  succour  it,  but  he  was  worsted  in  tb 
combats  of  Vera  and  San  Marcial,  and  bd  t< 
retire  again.  Wellington,  by  the  fall  <i{  >■& 
Sebastian,  was  free  to  devote  hit  whole  atta* 
tion  to  Soult.  By  a  series  of  skilful  dkt- 
ments  he  forced  the  paasage  of  Bidassoa  ^ 
in  October.  A  month  later  he  attacked  SoiLi 
in  a  strong  position,  which  he  had  been  f>^ 
f ying  for  three  months,  on  the  Nivelle.  ^-^ 
redoubt  was  successively  carried,  and  t^ 
English  troops  crossed  ti[ie  river.  A  e^ 
hiter  he  crossed  the  Kive,  in  the  htx  i 
Soult's  opposing  force.  The  nert  dsr  Sc^ 
issued  from  Bayonne,  tKinlring  that  h«  a^ 
cut  off  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  aCUi 
was  met  by  a  stubborn  resistafie^,  sT 
Wellington  sent  op  reinforoements  and  tm- 

Silled  the    French  to  withdraw  in  1^»' 
ut  Soult  directed  a  new  attack  agiisA  ^' 
right,  which  had  been  thus  weakened,   ^'p-'* 
lington  had,  however,  anticipated  the  att^'^ 
and  after  *<  one  of  the  most  desperate  battk 
of  the  whole  war,"  succeeded  on  Dec>  -^  ^ 
completely  baffling  the  French  on  all  p^*^^ 
The  country  was,  however,  so  flooded,  ths:  v 
further   movement    was    possible;  and  ^ 
allies  went  into  winter  quaxters  aloag  tbf  '^ 
bank  of  the  Adour,  the  Frencii  being  dt»iK-^ 
along  the  opposite  bank.    In  Fehnarr.  U  *- 
Wellington    determined    to    advaoee   3li« 
France ;  but  to  do  this  it  was  neee»an  |- 
drive  Soult  from    Bayonne.     It  wi   ^.* 
possible  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Bi)-^' 
as  it  was  weakly  guarded  there  on  aeccar.'  -i 
its  natural  dimcultiea.    His  plan,  th^rrifr. 
was  to  draw  Soult  away  by  an  advanct  cf  k» 
centre  and  right,  while  Sir  John  Bsfpf  *^* 
the  left  effected  the  passage  of  tk  rx' 
Accordingly  Hill,  with  20,000  men.  »^  - 
off  on  Feb.  12  towards  the  east    Tbe  Firr  -- 
outposts  leere   everywhere   drivea  i^  ^ 
Soult  was  hopelessly  mystified  as  to  ^^^ 
ton*s  real  design.    He  accordingly  b^  -'' 
dispositions  so  as  to  be  able  to  coaeeetat  f 
Orthee.    Wellington  continued  to  dri«  »  ^ 
enemy  from  all  their  outposts,  aad  (^  ^ 
26th  Beresford  crossed  the  Gave  de  P^  ^^ 
false  attacks  wero  directed  agamet  i'^ 
On  the  following  day  the  Engliab 
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ioolt's  podtioQ  at  Qrthes.  For  a  long  time 
he  battle  was  doubtful ;  indeed,  at  one  time 
be  French  aeemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
?puJang  the  attack  and  winning  the  day ; 
ut  Wellington,  quickly  changing  hia  moae 
t  attack  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances, 
on  a  complete  victory,  which  would  have 
suited  in  the  entire  destruction  of  Soult^s 
rmy  had  the  punuit  been  energetically 
[ecated.  Meanwhile  Hope  had  grappled 
ith  stupendous  difficulties ;  had  crossed  the 
door,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  had,  by 
ie  indefatigable  energy  of  soldiers  and 
ilors  combined,  contrived  a  bridge  which 
uoald  resist  alike  the  force  of  the  tide  and 
e  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  investment  of 
lyomie  was  now  complete ;  and  Wellington, 
uoing  the  Adour,  despatched  Beresford 
th  12,000  men  to  Bordeaux,  while  he  him- 
if  prepared  to  follow  Soult,  who  was  re- 
ing  towards  Toulouse.  In  three  skirmishes 
B  allies  encountered  the  French  outposts, 
d  drove  them  in;  but  Wellington  was 
>ving  cautiously,  and  it  was  not  till  March 

that  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  one 
other.     Soult  was  resolved  to  hold  Toulouse, 

order  to  keep  his  communications  open 
th  the  other  armies,  and  Wellington  was 
oally  resolved  to  isolate  him.  Accordingly 
attacked  him  on  April  10 ;  and  at  length, 
er  a  moat  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the 
ics  lost  more  men  than  in  almost  any  other 
tie  in  the  whole  war,  the  chief  positions 
re  carried.  But  even  then  Soult  did  not  at 
«  give  up  the  place,  and  was  ready  to 
eive  an  attack  the  next  day.  Wellington, 
rever,  designed  u  new  plui  of  operations, 
t  Soult,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  carried 

most  of  his  troops  to  Villefranche.  The 
cement  was  a  most  masterly  conception. 
I  its  execution  did  not  fall  short  of  the 
1  with  which  it  was  planned.  But  its 
ilts  were  never  known,  because  news  had 
ody  arrived  of  the  Ckmvention  of  Paris 

the  abdication  of  Napoleon.    Thus  ended 

War  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  English 
es  made  all  haste  to  evacuate  France.  On 
e  14  Wellington  issued  a  general  order, 
which  he  thanked  the  troops  for  their 
iooa  services  throughout  the  long  struggle, 
ch  had  had  an  incalculable  influence  on 

afiaira  of  Europe,  and  had  in  no  small 
-^■e  oontribnted  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Niuviar,  Ptntmndar  War ;  Cliatoo,  PcnttimJar 
War;  AJisoD,  Hilt,  of  Europe f  Thiers,  Hi«t.  qjT 
U  CcnmdaU  and  JViapiri.  [W.  R.  S.] 

enn,  8»  Williah  {b,  1621,  d,  1670),  a 
re  of  Bristol,  entered  the  merchant  service, 
afterwards  the  royal  navy.  In  the  war 
'oen  the  Commonwealth  aqd  the  Dutch 
roatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  1 653 
oie  an  admiral.  In  1656  he  bore  a  large 
i  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the 
veAT  became  M.P.  for  Weymouth.  In 
he  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the 


commissioners  of  the  navy.  He  took  part 
in  the  subsequent  Dutch  wars,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  victory  of  1665. 


Ly  William,  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Perm,  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  and  at  Saumur.  He  bocame  a  Quaker 
in  1667,  and  was  in  1668—9  eight  months 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  in  1671  six 
months  in  Newgate,  for  propagating  their 
doctrines.  On  Mardi  4,  1681,  he  received 
from  the  king,  in  satisfaction  for  debts  due  to 
his  father,  the  land  lying  between  Maryland 
and  New  York,  and  founded  the  colony  called 
after  him  Pennsylvania.  From  the  summer 
of  1682  to  the  summer  of  1684  he  was  engaged 
in  la3ring  the  foundations  of  the  colony  in 
America  and  establishing  good  relations  witii 
the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
obtained  great  influence  with  James  II.,  ap- 

f roved  and  supported  the  Declaration  of 
ndulg^enoe,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
the  policy  of  the  king  the  support  of  William 
of  Orange.  In  1690  and  in  1691  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  king,  but  in  neither  case  was  the 
charp^  proved.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  1692 
deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  restored  to  him  two  years  later. 
In  1699  he  made  a  second  visit  to  America, 
whenoe  he  returned  in  1701.  His  relations 
to  the  colony,  and  the  colonial  assembly  in- 
volved him  in  many  debts,  and  frequent 
disputes  arose.  He  could  not  **  but  think  it 
hard  measure  "  he  wrote  to  the  colonists  in 
1710,  "that,  while  that  has  proved  a  land  of 
freedom  and  flourishing,  it  should  become  to 
me,  by  whose  means  it  was  prindpallv  made 
a  country,  the  cause  of  gnef,  trouble,  and 
poverty."  In  1712  Penn  was  struck  by 
apoplexy,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  sell  to 
the  crown  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and,  though 
he  lived  till  1718,  was  incapable  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  of  doing  any  busmess. 

Workt,  published  1728}  Lif$,  by  Hepworth 
Dizon,  Fonter  Clarluoii,  and  UranTille  Peiin. 
Hofaaolaj's  ohances  are  refuted  in  Paget's 
FuulsB  and  ParodoerM. 


J  for  Ap  Hknbt),  John  (5.  1559,  rf. 

1593),  a  Welsh  clergyman,  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  followers  of  Bobert  Browne 
and  a  determined  opponent  of  Episcopacy. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  attacxs 
on  the  bishops  published  under  the  name  of 
Martin  Marprelate,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  work  to  him.  He  was 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
having  libelled  the  queen,  and  though  the 
evidence  was  incomplete,  was  found  guilty 
and  hung  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings  (May  29, 

1593). 

Wordsworth.  Xoelm.  Biog.s  Strype,  Annafa; 
Bomet,  Hid,  ofih$  Jt^formolioii. 

PmI  SelwOOdpTHEBATTLB  OF  (1016),  was 
fought  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute, 
and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former. 
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Pen  Selwood  ia  in  Somerset,  not  far  from 
Gillingham. 

Paiudoa  ^B<11,  Thb  (1730),  was  intro- 
duced by  Sandys  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
against  Sir  Rolwrt  Walpole.  By  an  Act  of 
1708,  all  persons  holding  pensions  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure  were  made  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ana  this 
was  extended  by  an  Act  of  1714  to  those  who 
held  them  for  any  term  of  years.  '*  But  the 
difficulty,"  says  Hidlam,  '*  was  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  the  government  refusing  informa- 
tion.'* Accordingly  Sandys  propoeed  a  Bill 
by  which  every  member  oi  the  Commons  was 
to  swear  an  oath  that  he  did  not  hold  any 
such  pension,  and  that  if  he  accepted  one,  he 
would  disclose  it  to  the  House  within  fourteen 
days.  Walpole  allowed  this  measure  to  pass 
the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  and  threw 
the  responnbility  of  its  rejection  in  the  Lords 
on  Townshend  as  leader  in  that  House.  This 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  latter's 
resignation.  The  measure  suffered  a  similar 
fate  in  1734  and  1740. 

Hallam,  Oontt,  Htat»;  Stanhope,  HiH.  ofSng. 

PoiudoilSf  Thb  Question  of,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  alienation  of  royal 
demesne,  which  was  so  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  reformers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  that  steps  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  sovereign  from  charging  the 
hereditary  revenues  with  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, which  were  consid^ed  to  be  binding 
on  his  successors,  when  it  was  provided 
that  no  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
should  be  idienated  by  the  crown  beyond 
the  life  of  the  kinig.  Pensions,  however, 
were  still  granted  on  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  S«)tland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the 
4^  per  cent,  duties,  for  the  lives  of  the 
grantees.  When  G^igo  III.  surrendered 
the  hereditary  revenues  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  civil  list  amounting  first  to  £800,000, 
and  afterwards  to  £900,000,  it  became  the 
fund  from  which  pensions  were  paid.  There 
were  no  limits  to  pensions,  except  the  civil 
list  itself,  and  debts  frequently  accumulated 
in  consequence ;  moreover,  they  dangerously 
increased  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Burke 
proposed  in  consequence  (1780)  that  the 
pension  list  should  be  reduced  to  £60,000, 
but  his  Bill  for  '*  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  the  econo- 
miciu  reform  of  the  civil  and  other  establish- 
ments "  did  not  become  law.  However,  the 
Civil  List  Act  of  tibe  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, which  was  passed  in  1782,  was  built 
on  the  same  lines.  The  pension  list  was  to  be 
gradually  reduced  to  £95,000,  and  no  pension 
to  any  one  person  was  to  exceed  £1,200.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  practice  of  granting 
secret  pensions  during  pleasure,  it  was 
directed  that  all  future  pensions  were  to  be 
paid  at  the  exchequer,  and  they  were  to  be 


granted  only  in  cases  of  distrsBi  or  daeit 
The  pension  lists  on  the  Irish  and  Scoici 
revenues,  and  on  the  41  per  cent  duties,  st£ 
remained,  however,  ana  were  sooroes  of  min. 
political  corruption.  (1)  In  1793  tb  Irik 
pensions  had  reached  the  som  of  I124.M. 
the  gross  annual  revenue  being  £275,101 
After  several  attempts  had  been  nad^  ^ 
remedv  the  abuse,  a  Bill  was  intrDdooed  ioi^ 
the  Irish  House  of  Oommons,  at  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  by  which  t^ 
hereditary  rb  venues  were  sumeDdereil  s 
exchange  for  a  dvil  list  of  £145,000,  ud^ 
pension  list  of  £124,000,  which  wsseTeonalH 
to  be  reduced  to  £80,000.  No  gisnti  in^* 
one  year  were  to  exceed  £1,200,  bot  pea&« 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crovn  t^t? 
exempted  from  the  provisioDS  of  the  i  • 
The  contemplated  reduction  was  effectfd  b 
1814 ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.  ik 
Irish  pension  list  was  farther  rcdnttd  tc 
£50,000,  no  grants  exceeding  £1.2U0  to  - 
made  until  the  Ust  was  so  reduced.  ',*  ^^ 
Scotch  hereditar}'  revenues  remained  ei^- 
from  Parliamentary  control  until  ISIO,  «^^^ 
the  pensions  charged  on  them  smountoi  (•< 
£39,379.  It  was  then  prorided  that  tL 
amount  of  the  pensions  should  be  i^i<*^ 
to  £26,000,  and  no  more  than  £800  shodc  b\ 
granted  in  one  year  until  thd  rediictii£  :»^ 
been  effected.  (3)  In  1830  the  4}  r^jff, 
duties  were  surrendered  by  "William  H  i-' 
his  life,  the  pension  charged  upon  tbea  r « 
tinning  payable.  At  the  same  time  th»  t^^ 
pension  lists  of  England,  Scotland,  sad  L*^^'  ^ 
were  consolidated,  and  arrangeinent»  v*^ 
for  their  reduction  from  £14tf,7»0  to  ifatial 
maximum  sum  of  £76,000  on  the  expin^ 
existing  interests.  Lsatly,  on  the  B&rsi*  * 
Victoria,  the  right  of  the  crowa  to  r^ 
pensions  was  restricted  to  £1,200  a  y^ 
these  pensions  to  be  granted  in  ftiir:  <''-i 
formity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  B'  *■  1 
Commons  of  1834,  which  limited  ihe^  ^ 
"  such  persons  only  as  have  just  i.him  « 
the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  br  tkr  >^' 
sonal  services  to  the  crown,  by  the  f^^ 
ance  of  their  duties  to  the  public,  oc  ty  t»^ 
useful  discoveries  in  science  and  *^^'^~, ' 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  warn ''' 
gracious  consideration  of  the  sotcr^*-' 
the  gitititude  of  their  country."  T^  '-*" 
of  late  (1884)  been  some  outcry  s^"^  \' 
petual  pensions,  such  as  those  gnotn  t'  - 
Churchill  and  Penn  families,  and  ir«^ 
ments  have  been  made  for  their  coaujsai- 
Pensions  are  now  granted  for  two  5^^ 

See  Maj,  Ooiue.  Hut.  toI  U  ^iNjvJ; 
most  importmnt  Aota  bearing  on  tte  C^^T  * 
civil  list  penaiOM  are  1  Abm^  ■>  >* ^_L' 
OMi«e  lit  a  88 :  SS  0«M8»  m..  e.  S^u*|* 
1  Qeonre  IV., o.  i,  s.  10 j  HiOwtn^;-^ 
andlViet..a2.  See •!«> Barks, »>*^'''^ 
and  fi«port  on  tkt  CMl  LiM,  Dm.  IBf  •  ,  - 

Pepy«,  Samtjbl  (*.  1632,  d.  !:•.-  *: 

educated  at  St.  Fkurs  School,  sad  »^  " 
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College,  GunVridge.  He  became  Clerk  of  the 
Acts  to  the  Kayy  in  1660,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Kavy  in  1673.  Daring  the  reigns  of 
Ourles  II.  and  James  II.  the  administration 
of  lural  afliun  was  largely  in  his  hands,  and 
he  iptrodnoed  some  important  reforms.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  popish  plot  in  May, 
1679,  bat  liberated  the  following  Febniar^. 
He  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  m 
1684.  He  wrote  Memoirt  of  the  Boyal  Navy 
1690),  and  left  in  his  mannscripts  a  Diary ^ 
iritten  in  shorthand,  which  was  deciphered 
ind  fint  published  by  Lord  Braybrooke  in 
l^2'3.  The  work  is  almost  unequalled  for  its 
laive  candour,  and  its  gossiping  pages  give  a 
ingnlarly  piquant  sketch  of  the  court  and 
f>iiety  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 

PerceraL  Spincbk  (b.  1762,  d.  1812), 

ru  the  seoooa  son  ol  John,  Earl  of  Egmont, 

nd  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 

'o\k^,  Cambridge.    In  1786  he  was  caUed 

D  the  bar,  and  ten  years  later  took  silk.    At 

lie  same  time  he  entered  Parliament  as  K.P. 

it  Xorthampton,  and  was  soon  noticed  by 

'itt  as  a  promising  member.    In  supporting 

itt  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  he  rendered 

ood  service  to  the  government.     Addington 

^pointed  Perceval  his  Solicitor-General,  and 

1  1802  Attomey-Oeneral,  in  which  capacity 

e  had  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Fdtier 

>r  a  libel  on  Bonaparte,  and  in  spite  of  the 

riliiant  defence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he 

icured  a  verdict  of  guilty.    He  held  that 

See  unta  Pitt's  death  in  1806.    In  March, 

M)7,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

id  ou  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in 

i09  he  was  named  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 

iry.    At  that  time  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 

AS  being  carried  on:   Napoleon  had  as  yet 

ceived  no  check  on  the  Continent ;  England 

Its  spending  millions  in  encouraging  the 

ktions  of  Europe  to  offer  an  effectual  resist- 

nee  to    him.    Foreign  politics  were  thus 

1   cngrosaing,  and  scarcely  any  attention 

\»  paid  to  the  reforms  at  home,  which  were 

badly  needed.    For  three  years  his  ministry 

»ted,  and  then  on  May  11,  1812,  he  was 

ot  by  one  Bellingham,  ia  the  lobby  of  the 

>use  of  Commons.      Nothing  could  have 

ppened  so  opportunely  for  Peroevars  repu- 

;ion  as  his  murder,  which  raised  him  to  the 

ntion  of  a  martyr.     From  having   been 

illy  a  minister  of  moderate  abilities,  by  his 

ith  he  suddenly  became,  in  public  estima- 

n  a  political  genius,  a  first-rate  financier, 

'1  a  powerful  orator.    We  can  now  look 

L-k  more  calmly  and  see  in  him  a  man  of 

rewd  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  narrow 

fW8,  and  restless  ambition,  which,  to  his 

dit,  never  led  him  astray  ^m  the  path  of 

tgrity. 

Alison.  If fti.  o/ JV«rop0  ;  Duke  of  BaoUiurhain, 
Utmoin  of  Oo>trt  of  tko  St»9Oti0^  i  Q.  Bom.  Diary. 

,  HnraT   (b,  1366|  d.  1403),  who 


from  his  impetuosity  and  daring  was  sumamed 
"  Hotrour,*'  was  the  son  of  Henr^  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  When  quite  young 
he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  charge 
of  the  Scotch  prisoners,  and  in  1386  he  was 
sent  to  release  Calais,  and  made  many  daring 
excursions  into  Pioardy.  He  killed  the  Elarl  of 
Douglas  in  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  where  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he 
fought  in  France  and  Britanny.  He  joined 
Henry  of  Lancaster  on  his  landing  in  England 
in  1399,  and  received  substantial  rewards  from 
him  subsequently.  Becoming  discontented, 
however,  with  the  king,  Percy  joined  in  1403 
with  Douglas,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Mortimer,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  March. 


«.  «**«*«•  Alice,  was  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  of  Philippa,  queen  of  Edward 
IIL  After  his  wife's  aeath  she  acquired 
immense  influence  over  the  king,  and  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  State,  supporting  the 
policy  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  Grood  Par- 
hament  (1376)  most  serious  charges  were 
brought  a^nstlier.  She  had  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  her  rapa- 
city and  extravagance  were  equally  un- 
bounded. She  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  return  to  the  king*s  presence ;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  if  in  the  future  she  be- 
haved as  she  had  in  the  past,  she  should  for- 
feit her  goods  and  be  bamshed.  On  the  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Qood  Parliament  were  reversed, 
and  Alice  Perrera  resumed  her  influence  over 
the  king.  She  was  present  at  his  death-bed, 
but  fled  from  it  after  robbing  him  of  his 
finger  rings.  Of  her  subsequent  history 
nothing  is  known. 

Perroty  Sir  John  (6.  1527,  d.  1592),  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Henry  Vlil.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Marv  for  his  religious 
opinions,  but  under  Elizabeth  rose  for  a  time 
to  high  favour.  In  1572  he  was  appointed 
President  of  Munster,  where  he  suppressed  a 
widespread  rebellion,  and  in  1585  was  made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  His  policy,  though 
calculate  to  benefit  the  country,  gave  such 
offence  to  the  clergy  that  they  contrived,  bv 
means  of  forged  documents,  to  obtain  his 
recall,  which  was  followed  by  his  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1592.  He  was  found  guilty, 
though  probably  on  very  insufficient  evidence, 
of  using  language  derogator>'  to  the  queen, 
and  of  giving  secret  encouragement  to  Spain ; 
and  died  in  prison  of  a  broken  heart,  Sept- 
ember, 1592. 


,  ■^,  ^-^,-  ^^.  Thb(1856).  At  the  end 
of  1855  a  series  ol  studied  insults  towards 
Mr.  Murra}',  the  British  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his 
mission  from  Teheran,  and  break  off  com- 
munication with   the  Persian   government. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  patch  the  matter  up, 
but  the  news  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Herat,  in  spite  of  treaty  obligations,  was 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  £ngland 
(Nov.  1, 1856^.  An  army  of  6,000  men,  under 
the  oommana  of  Sir  James  Outram,  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
English  attacked  Rushan,  a  fort  near 
Bushire,  and  the  pLice  was  carried  after  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  next  day  Bushire 
was  attacked  and  similarly  captured.  On 
Jan.  27y  Sir  James  Outnm  arrived  and 
took  the  command.  Being  joined  by  part  of 
Havelock's  division,  he  advanced  on  Bums- 
goon,  where  the  Persians  were  encamped, 
found  it  deserted,  and  returned  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  stores  found  there.  On  his  return 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Persian  cavalry, 
but  eventually  succeeded  in  attacking  and 
driving  off  the  pursuing  force.  A  short  lull 
in  hostilities  occurred  now.  But  on  March  26 
the  strong  fortress  of  Mohamrah  on  the 
Karoon  river  was  attacked  by  sea  and  land. 
The  gurison  was  commanaed  by  Prince 
Khan  Mirsa.  No  real  attempt  was  made  at 
a  defence ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  town 
were  quickly  silenced  by  the  fleet,  and  then 
the  prmoe  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated 
to  Akwas,  100  miles  up  the  Karoon,  where 
he  had  large  magazines  and  supplies.  Sir 
James  Outram  immediately  organised  an 
expedition  under  Commander  Rennie  to 
ascend  the  river  and  destroy  this  place.  The 
steamer  advanced  on  the  29th,  and  on  April 
1  found  the  enemy,  about  7,000  strong,  posted 
at  Akwas.  The  troops  landed  and  advanced 
against  the  town.  There  was,  however,  no 
struggle.  The  Persians,  cowed  by  their 
disasters,  fled  at  once,  and  again  allowed 
their  camp  to  be  taken  possession  of  with  all 
the  stores  it  contained.  On  the  4th  the 
expedition  returned  to  Mohamrah,  and  thus 
the  operations  closed.  Meanwhile,  the  pre- 
linunaries  of  a  peace  had  been  adjusted  at 
Paris.  The  Shah  agreed  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  Herat,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Afghanistan,  to  guarantee  protection  to 
the  EngUsh  commerce,  and  to  suppress  slavery 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ontrsm,  Penian  BxptdiUon;  itunuol  SagitUr, 
1856. 

Perth  was  taken  by  Bruoe  from  the 
English  (1311),  and  in  1332  was  fortified  by 
Edward  Baliol,  who  was  for  a  time  besieged 
there  by  the  Earl  of  March.  In  1 339  it  was  re- 
taken by  Robert  the  Stewart  from  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred,  Edward  III.'s  lieutenant.  In  1569  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  a 
French  bodyguard;  in  Sept.,  1644,  it  was  taken 
by  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  and 
in  May,  1689,  by  Glaverhouse.  In  1715  it 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Mar,  and  in  1745  was 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  for  some  time. 
James  I.  was  murdered  (1436)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Black  Friars  in  Perth. 


Peterborough,  Bxkxdict  of  {d.  Ii93i, 

was  of  unknown  origin.    In  1173  he  was  ap- 

Sinted  chancellor  to  the  Archbishop  of 
kuterbury;  in  1177,  Abbot  of  Petefto- 
rough;  and  in  1191,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  Chronicle,  which  is  erroneoiu^ 
attributed  to  him,  extends  from.  1169  to  1191 
and  is  highly  important  for  the  period  it  «□• 
braces,  giving  much  information  sot  to  l>e 
found  in  any  other  writer. 

Banodiot  of  P6t8rboroiQgh.'s    (^u^midi   la§ 
been  pnUiahed  in  tbe  Bolls  Seriea.  vitli  iavmo- 


nop  Ef 
ffestfl,  with  maoh  jbrobabittcy,    thaS    fiieterd 


pt 
able  mtrodnotioni  bj  Bisho] 
geetfl.  with  much  jprobabil: 
rita-Neal,  Bishop  oTLondon, 

Peterborough,    Ckabljb    Mokdaust. 

Eahl  of  (b.  1668,  d.  1736),  in  1675  aoccet^^ 
to  his  father^s  estates.  In  his  youth  bt> 
served  under  Admirals  Tonringtoip  uid  Marl- 
borough in  the  Meditenanean.  For  his  buk 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  James  IL  hs 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  Hsgiki; 
where  he  strongly  recommended  the  Prisi:ecf 
Orange  to  invade  England.  When  '^  ulisa 
had  landed  at  Torbay,  Mardsuint  wsit  on 
before  him,  and  occupied  Exeter.  He  btxa&'  ' 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treanuy,  a  pttf 
to  which  he  was  unsnited;  and  when  be  , 
quarrelled  with  Godolphin,  who  was  an  ei* 
cellent  financier.  He  was  created  £ari  d 
Monmouth.  In  1690  Gaermarthen  procerei 
his  retirement  from  office.  In  1696  he  at- 
tempted to  ruin  his  opponents  by  the  help  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick's  confessions.  But  th> 
attempt  &iled,  and  Moomoath,  now  bated  br 
both  pirties,  was  stripped  of  his  employiDAt*. 
In  1697  he  succeeded  tohis  uncle's  fortimei«ci 
title.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  oSetf^ 
and  refused  the  command  of  the  foroes  is 
the  West  Indies.  In  1706  he  was  sent  » 
command  in  Spain.  He  c^^med  the  f  «• 
tresses  of  Montjuich,  and  Bsroelooa  b'l 
Though  he  had  but  a  handfnl  of  nun,  k? 
at  once  pushed  on  to  relieve  Sen  Msltheu 
He  accomplished  the  feat  with  1,200  wt'*^ 
and  drove  the  Spanish  army  of  7,000  za^ 
before  him  into  Valencia  IiVam  Valaim  b 
set  out  in  the  night  and  defeated  a  reinlbre^ 
ment  of  4,000  men.  A  French  am^  mtki 
Marshal  Tess^,  and  a  fleet  under  the  6»b1  <si 
Toulouse,  were  sent  to  blockade  Barcetntt. 
Peterborough  attempted  to  raise  the  sie^. 
but  failed.  He  then  produced  a  oGmmij&v 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  ^eti  «• 
well  as  the  army,  and  set  oat  in  an  opea  but: 
in  quest  of  it.  He  was  picked  up  by  oat  <i 
the  ships ;  and  though  he  failed  to  brio^  <■ 
an  engagement  with  the  Freo^  llset,  ^  ^ 
lieved  Barcelona.  But  he  quarrelled  witii  tk 
Archduke  Charles,  who  diaa|mroTed  of  Iw  ^ 
sign  of  marching  at  once  on  Madrid.  Vsa^* 
to  endure  a  oommand  divided  between  hja»^ 
and  Gkdway,  he  left  the  army  for  G«»a  1- 
1707  he  returned  as  a  volunteer ;  hot  Sk^ 
land,  a  wsrm  supporter  of  Galwaj,  rk^-^ 
recalled  him.    lie  viAted  Vienna,  the  ^^»: 
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of  ChariM  XII.  at  Alt-Bastadt,  and  that  of 

Harlboroiigh  in  Flanders.     In  1711  he  was 

seat  to  Vienna    in  order  to    reconcile  the 

Emperor  and  the  Bake  of  Savo^.    In  1713 

he  was  made   Governor    of    Minorca.     On 

the  acoeasion    of    (}eorgfe  I.,  he  was  made 

geneml   of    the    marine     forces    of    Great 

Britain,  an   office   continued    under  George 

II.    In  1717  he  was   suddenly  arrested  at 

Bologna  on  the  gproundless  chai^  of  plotting 

against  the  Pretender's  Ufe.      In    1719  he 

condncted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  an  in- 

trigae  with  the  French  court  through  the 

Dake  of  Fianna,  uncle  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 

which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  minister 

Alberoni.    In  1736  he  died  at  sea,  on  his  way 

to  Lisbon.      *'This  man,"  says  Macaulay, 

"  was,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  the 

most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age.  .  . 

But  his  splendid  talents  and  virtues  were 

rendered  dmost  useless  to  his  country  by  his 

restlessness,  his  irritability,  his  morbid  craving 

lor  novelty  and  for  excitement.    His  weakness 

had  not  only  brought  him,  on  more  than  one 

occasion,  into  serious  trouble,  but  had  impelled 

him  to  some  actions  altogether  unworthy  of 

his  humane  and  noble  nature." 

Xaonolar.  Hitt.  o/  BHg. ;  Staohope,  Hwt.  of 
Sng,  and  War  ttf  SvcoMSMm  in  ^patn. 

Feterloo  Meetmg,  Thb  (August  16, 

1819),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  meetings 
in  which  the  national  desire  for  Parliamentary 
Keform  found  expression.  Manchester  decided 
to  follow  the  example  of  Biroiingham,  and 
made  extensive  preparations  for  a  grand  meet- 
ing on  Aug.  16, 1819,  under  the  lead  of  a  noted 
reformer,  "  Orator  "  Hunt  The  county  execu- 
tive made  extensive  military  arrangements  to 
prevent  any  rioting  or  disturbance.  On  the 
day  fixed,  between  50,000  and  60,000  people 
marched  into  St  Peter's  Field,  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester,  while  the  magistrates 
were  watching  the  proceedings  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  As  soon  as  Hunt  rose  to  ad- 
dresB  the  assembled  crowd,  they  sent  the  chief 
constable  to  arrest  him— a  hopeless  impos- 
libilitT  in  the  face  of  an  enthusiastic  mob. 
The  Yeomanry  were  then  sent  to  charge  the 
crowd ;  but  they  becaine  scattered,  lost  their 
order,  and  were  beginning  to  experience 
some  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
crowd,  when  the  magistrates  gave  the 
Uossars  orders  to  charge.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  effectual ;  "  the  charge  swept 
the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before 
it;  people,  yeomen,  and  constables,  in  their 
confused  sittempts  to  escape,  ran  over 
one  another.*'  The  meeting  was  broken 
up;  Hunt  was  arrested,  and  the  field  was 
left  strewed  with  the  victims  of  the  im- 
petuous charge,  whic^  has  given  to  ijhe 
Pnterloo  Meeting  the  name  of  the  Mandiester 
Massacre. 

Walpole,  Hitt.   t*f  Bng.  from  1826;  Annual 
BtgiMtmrg  JJfe  ^  JRdoii. 


Peteni,  or  Peter,  Hugh  {b,  1599,  d. 
1660),  was  a  native  of  Fowev  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became 
lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  the  city, 
and  in  1633  minister  of  an  Independent  con- 
g^gation  at  Rotterdam.  In  1634  he  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  and  succeeded 
Roger  WilUams  as  pastor  at  Salem.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1641.  "I  was  sent 
over  to  his  majesty,"  he  said  on  his  trial, 
**  that  we  might  have  a  little  help  in  point  of 
excise  and  customs,  and  encouragements  in 
learning."  He  remained  in  BIngland,  and 
became  an  active  preacher  and  army  chaplain. 
In  1649  he  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland, 
and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  (1651).  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  Triers  (1654).  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  tried  as  a  regicide  and  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  charged  with  plotting  the 
long's  death  with  Cromwell,  and  with  exciting 
the  soldiers  against  him  by  his  preaching 
before  and  during  the  trial.  He  was  also 
accused  by  rumour  of  being  himself  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Charles  I.,  but  this  was  not 
brought  forward  on  his  triaL  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  Oct.  16,  1660. 

Peter's  Pence.    [Rom-fboh.] 

Petition  and  Advioe  (1657).  On  Feb. 
23,  1657,  Sir  Christopher  Pack  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  address 
proposing  the  recasting  of  the  constitution. 
This  was  discussed  and  amended  for  a  month, 
and  fineUly  presented  to  Cromwell  on  Mar.  31 
under  the  title  of  the  *'  Petition  and  Advice." 
April  was  spent  in  discussions  between  Crom- 
well and  a  committee  of  the  House  touching 
the  question  of  the  kingship  (definitely  re- 
fused by  Cromwell  on  May  8),  and  dealing 
with  defects  which  he  perceived,  and  amend- 
ments which  he  suggested  in  other  portions 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  Commons 
finally  added  a  supplement  to  the  original 
** Petition  and  Advice,"  called  ''The  Humble 
Additional  and  Explanatory  Petition  and 
Advice."  The  two  documents  together, 
known  shortly  by  the  title  of  the  first, 
made  up  the  new  scheme  of  government. 
Cromwell  was  empowered  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor, and  confirmed  in  the  Protectorate. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  called  every  two 
years  at  the  furthest,  and  enjoy  all  their 
customary  rights.  Several  classes  of  persons, 
viz.,  all  Ronian  Catholics,  and  generally  all 
persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament, and  not  since  given  signal  testimony 
of  their  good  affections,  were  excluded  from 
political  rights.  The  Protector  was  em- 
powered to  nominate  a  second  House  of 
seventy  members,  his  Church  establishment 
sanctioned,  and  a  limited  toleration  secured. 
To  the  Protector's  Coundl,  consisting  of 
twenty-one  persons,  approved  by  Parliament, 
an  important  share  in  the  government  was 
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given.  Protector  and  Council  together  disposed 
of  the  fixed  yearly  revenue  (£1,300,000),  now 
granted,  and  were  responsible  for  its  expen- 
diture to  Parliament.  On  the  whole  the 
Petition  and  Advice  established  a  far  more 
workable  diBtribution  of  political  power  than 
the  instrument  of  government. 

Msaron,  Uft  of  iratoii ;  Onisot,  CromvHl ; 
Garlyle,  CromwflTt  hM%T%  and  Vr^mtMm;  Bttr< 
ton,  Piarif.  |-c.  H.  F.] 

Petitioners  (1679)  was  the  name  given 
to  those  members  of  the  Opposition,  or 
"  Country  "  party,  who  in  this  year  presented 
petitions  to  Charles  II.  asking  him  to  summon 
a  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1680.  Their  opponents 
presented  counter-petitions,  expressing  ab- 
horrence of  the  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  were  hence  called  Ab- 
horrers  (q.v.). 

Barnet,  Htft.  o/  h{«  Oion  TiiiM,  iL  238. 

Petition  of  Bight  (1628).  When 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  met,  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  resolved  to  begin  by 
vindicating  the  violated  rights  of  the  subjects 
rather  thfui  renewing  the  attack  on  Buck- 
ingham. After  a  general  discussion  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions 
against  arbitrary  imprisoament,  imparliamen- 
taiy  taxation,  and  other  g^evances.  Went- 
worth  sug^ted  that  they  should  proceed  by 
a  bill  which  should  define  what  the  law 
should  be  in  the  future,  but  though  his  idea 
was  adopted  by  the  Commons,  the  king's 
openly  expressed  opposition  obliged  them  to 
drop  it  (April  28).  Coke  now  proposed  that 
they  should  ask  the  Lords  to  join  with  them 
in  a  Petition  of  Right  (May  6),  and  after  about 
three  weeks'  debate  the  Upper  House  passed 
the  petition  (May  28) .  The  petition  demanded 
four  things : — (1)  That  no  freeman  should  be 
obliged  to  give  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence  or 
tax,  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. (2)  That  no  freeman  should  be  im- 
prisoned contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Icmd. 
(3^  That  soldiers  aud  sailors  should  not  bo 
billeted  in  private  houses.  (4)  That  commis- 
sions to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by  martial 
law  should  be  revoked,  and  no  more  issued. 
Charles,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
answered  evasively,  "  The  king  willeth  that 
right  be  done  according  to  Uie  laws  and 
Rustoma  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes 
be  put  in  due  execution."  Dissatisfied  with 
this  reply,  the  Commons  prepared  a  remon- 
strance against  the  advisers  by  whose  counsel 
the  king  had  acted.  The  long  interrupted 
them  by  a  message  forbidding  them  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  State.  The  House  boldly  took 
up  again  the  charges  against  Buckingham. 
Before  this  determination,  and  before  the  am- 
biguous attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
king  yielded  and  assented  to  the  petition  ac- 
ooi'dUng  to  the  usual  form.  But  the  king's 
final  surrender  did  not  secure  the  agreement 
of  king  and  Commons.    A  new  c^uairel  un- 


fortunately arose  before  the  end  of  the  montlk, 
on  the  question  whether  the  petition  Tendered 
illegal  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out a  Ptoliamentary  grant.  NevatbeLess,  the 
king's  acceptance  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  era  in  English  history.  "  The  Petitioa 
of  Eight,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "has  justly 
been  deemed  by  constitutional  historians  u 
second  in  importance  only  to  Magna  Chsita 
itself.  It  circumscnbed  the  monarchy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  as  Magna  CfaaiU 
circumscribed  the  monarchy  of  Heniy  U. 
.  .  .  Like  Magna  Charta,  too,  Uie  Petition  of 
Right  was  the  b^iinning,  not  the  end,  of  & 
Hevolution." 

Gardiner,  Htaft.  vf  Bng.,  1909— 1B42;  Hilkn, 

Coiut.  UiML  ^Q     J^  p J 

Petitioxuk    [Pakuajcent;  Ckowx.] 

PMUphanglly  Tux  Battlb  op  (S^vL  IS, 
1645),  was  fought  at  a  place  two  miles  wert  of 
Selkirk,  when  Montrose's  Highland  armv  wu 
surprised  by  David  Leslie  with  4,000  norse 
from  the  Scottish  camp  before  Hereford. 
Montrose  himself  escapea  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  force,  the  rest  were  cut  in  pieces. 

PhiUpva,  QvBXH  {b.  dres  1312,  d,  1369). 
wife  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  daughter  of 
William,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainsolt. 
She  was  contracted  to  Edward  in  1326,  and 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1328.  ^^ 
accompanied  her  husband  on  some  of  his 
foreign  expeditions,  and  at  other  times  de- 
fended the  kingdom  in  his  absenee ;  thotuh 
the  story  of  her  presence  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  rests  on  insufficient  authoritT. 
Bette**  authenticated  is  the  woll-known  anec- 
dote of  her  intercession  for  the  bnrgeBses  d 
Cetlais,  which  well  suits  the  grecioas  anJ 
merciful  disposition  of  one  of  the  mo»t 
popular  of  our  queens. 

Pllipps.  SmCoNSTAKTiNX,  was  LordChaa- 
cellor  of  &eland  (1711  to  1714),  Lord  Justice  in 
1712  and  in  1714.  He  was  an  active  Jacobite, 
and  in  1712,  by  his  efforts,  won  the  BaUin 
elections  for  his  party.  The  Commons  im- 
peached him  in  1713,  and  Parliament  «sf 
prorogued  to  protect  him  against  them. 

PietOB,  Gbnxhal  Sir  Thoiiab  (&.  17^7. 
d,  1816),  entered  the  army  in  1771.  In  17^ 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies;  and  » 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  two  years  later,  8ir 
Ralph  Abercromby  recommended  him  for  tk^ 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  68tli,  and  «0<m 
afterwards  appointed  him  Governor  of  the 
island  of  Trmidad.  In  this  ca{Murity  he  al- 
lowed torture  to  be  applied  according  to  tb' 
Spanish  law.  Legal  proceedings  were  insti* 
tuted,  and  in  1806  he  was  found  guilty  by* 
jury  in  the  Court  of  King's  Ben<^.  A  nW 
triid  was,  however,  granted,  and  the  verdkt 
was  reversed  in  1 808.  In  1809  h«  oommaaikd 
a  brigade  in  the  Walcheren  expeditMoi,  is^ 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Flushing,  hektf 
he  had  reoovered  from  a  ma^nriona  lertft 
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wikich  he  had  contracted  on  this  expedition,  he 
was  .ordered  to  Portugal  to  command  the  3rd 
DiTiBion,  nicknamed  the  Fighting  Division. 
At  Badajoz  he  rendered  most  signal  service. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  invalided,  bat  re- 
soxned  his  command  in  time  to  share  in 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  where  his  division  bore 
the  brunt  of  tiie  fighting.  He  was  engaged 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  <and 
in  the  south  of  France.  On  the  news  ol  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  at  Wellington's 
express  desire,  Picton  accepted  a  command 
under  him.  At  Quatre  Bras  he  was  with  a 
Tery  inferior  force  opposed  to  Ney,  and  for 
thiee  hours  sustained,  unaided,  a  most  obsti- 
nate contest.  In  this  battle  he  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  told  no  one,  lest  he 
diouid  be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
greater  battle,  which  he  knew  must  soon 
take  place.  Accordingly  he  was  present  in 
command  of  the  6th  Division,  against  which 
Napolxm  launched  one  of  his  earliest,  and, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  testified,  "one 
of  his  most  serious  attacks."  As  he  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  the  word  for  that  charge, 
which  repmsed  the  attempt  to  break  the 
English  line,  he  was  struck  oy  a  musket-ball 
on  the  temple,  and  killed  instantaneously. 
The  story  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
on  bad  terms  with  Picton  has  been  totally 
denied  by  the  duke  himself,  who  appreciated 
his  qualities  and  solicited  hu  services  both  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  Flanders. 

M«moin  of  Picton  ;  Kapler,  P«n«ntu7ar  War  ; 
WoUitmton  I)99pateho$. 

TictSf  1'kb  {i.e.f  Picti,  or  painted  people), 
were  the  nation  who  in  early  times  inhabits! 
the  north-  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
modem  Scotland.  Their  ethnology  has  been 
one  of  the  most  controverted  points  even  in 
Celtic  antiquities.  But  no  one  now  believes 
that  they  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the 
general  consensus  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
Celts  of  the  Goidelic  rather  than  of  the 
Brythonic  tvpe.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
ihat  not  onlv  some  of  their  place-names,  but 
also  some  of  their  customs,  can  hardly  be  of 
Aryan  origin,  and  that  consequently  they 
were  largely  of  "Ivemian**  or  pre- Aryan 
descent.  But  the  term  Picts,  which  is 
obviously  of  Roman  origin,  does  not  seem  to 
be  indicative  of  race,  but  to  have  been  simply 
used  to  denote  a  group  of  people  of  various 
origin  dwelling  together,  who  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  same  political  organi- 
sation. To  the  classical  writers  the  term  Pict 
simply  meant  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Eoman 
walls,  who  at  an  earlier  age  were  known  as 
the  Oaledonii  and  MeatsB.  They  never  were 
subjugated  bv  the  Romans,  and  even  when 
the  Scots  had  occupied  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  they  stiU  held  the  region  north  of 
the  Forth,  and  east  of  Drumalban,  though  at 
a  later  date  Scandinavian  conquests  deprived 
th&m  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  island.    The 


range  of  mountains  called  the  Mounth  divided 
the  northern  from  the  southern  Picts.  There 
was  also  a  third  Pictish  territory  in  Qalloway, 
whose  inhabitants,  shut  off  by  Brythonic 
tribes  from  their  northern  brethren,  were 
called  the  Niduari  Picts,  and,  curiously 
enough,  retained  the  name  long  after  it  had 
become  extinct  north  of  the  Forth.  [Gal- 
loway ;  CuMBKin.]  When  they  first  became 
prominent  in  history  as  the  devastators  of  the 
abandoned  province,  the  Picts  were  mostly 
heathens.  The  Picts  of  Gktlloway  had  become 
at  least  partially  converted  to  Christianitv  by 
the  preaching  of  Kinian  at  the  end  of  the 
fourm  century.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  teaching  of  Columba  established 
among  the  Picts  the  authority  of  the  monastic 
and  tribal  church  of  lona,  and  created  intimate 
relations  between  the  immigrant  Scots  and 
the  race  they  had  driven  over  Drumalban. 
About  the  same  time  a  united  Pictish 
monarchy  seems  to  have  grown  up,  with  a 
peculiar  rule  of  succession  in  the  female  line 
that  was  certainly  pre- Aryan.  Before  long, 
however,  the  Picts  were  compelled  to  fully 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  monuchs  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  rash  enteiprise  of  Egfrid  led^ 
however,  to  the  Pictish  victory  of  Dunnichen 
^echtansmere),  which  again  secured  their 
n-eedom  (685).  In  the  next  century  the 
teaching  of  the  missionary,  St.  Bonifacius, 
induced  Nectan,  King  of  tiie  Picts,  to  expel 
the  Columban  clergy,  and  introduce  the 
Roman  usages  (717).  The  result  was  constant 
war  with  the  Scots,  which,  along  with  the 
Danish  inroads,  which  now  became  constant, 
reduced  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  much  misery. 
The  history  of  the  period  after  Bede*8  invalu- 
able work  ends  is  very  obscure.  The  Pictish 
law  of  succession  especially  exposed  the  state 
to  the  danger  of  foreign  kings.  At  last,  in 
844,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  "the  first  of  the 
Scots,"  established  a  new  dynasty  in  the  land 
of  the  Picts,  which  produced  the  political 
union  of  Picts  and  Scots.  After  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  there  are  no  more  kings  of 
the  Picts — or  of  Scone,  as,  after  its  capital, 
the  state  was  sometimes  called — ^bnt  of  Alban. 
The  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  thus,  except  for  the  Norse  jarldoms 
on  coasts  and  islands,  united,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, into  a  single  state. 

Kisea  OF  ths  Picts. 

Bmde,  son  of  Hailoon    . 
Qflitnaidh,  son  ot  Domeloh 
Neotan,  grandaon  of  Ueid 
dniooli,  son  of  Luehtrea 
Oartnaid,  son  of  Wid     . 
Bmde  „        „ 

Talorgan       „        „ 
Talorgan,  son  of  Eanfred 
Oartnaid,  son  of  Domnall 
Drust  .,         „ 

Bmde,  son  of  Bile  . 
Taraa,  son  of  Entafldich 
Brada,  son  of  Derili 
Neoton     „        ,. 
Drust       ..        M  • 
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Alpin,  ton  of  Soohaldh 

Kectui,  son  of  Dexili 

Angus,  ton  of  Fezgus 

Brude       „  „ 

Ciniod,  son  of  Wr«dedi 

▲Ipin,  son  oi  Wroid 

Talozgan,  son  of  Angus 

Drest,  son  of  Tftlorgaa 

Conall,  son  of  Taidg 

Constsntin,  son  of  Fergus 

Angus  „ 

Drust,  son  of  Constantin  "> 

Talorg»n,  son  of  WthoU  S 

Eogsnsn  (Uven),  son  of  Angus     .       .       .    d. 

Wnd,  SOD  of  Bazgoit d. 

Brude       „  „ d. 

Kenneth  MaoAlpin d. 

Skene,  CtUie  Seottand.  gives  the  only  fnll  and 
critical  aoooiut  of  the  Piots,  based  on  the 
original  authorities,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene  in  his 
Chronielea  of  ths  Picto  and  8cot$,  Bh^'s  Cdtio 
Britain  gives  a  good  sonunazy  of  the  history;  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Picts. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  the  n&ine 

given  to  the  inson'ection  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  in  1537,  caoaed  chiefly  bv  the 
ecclesiastical  and  other  reformsof  Henry  Y III. 
and  Cromwell.  It  was  headed  by  a  young  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  named  Robert  Aske,  and 
joined  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  and  nobility  of 
Yorkshire,  llie  rebd[s  mustered  in  great  force 
and  advanced  towards  York,  which  they  occu- 

?ied.  Joined  by  the  Archbi^op  of  York,  Lord 
>arcy,andthePcrcieSy  the  rebels,30,000  strong, 
moved  southwards.  At  Doncaster  they  were 
met  by  the  royal  commissionerB,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
conference  was  held,  and  the  rebels  were  in- 
duced by  the  terms  offered  to  disband.  But, 
finding  that  their  demands  were  not  really  to 
be  complied  with,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
anew  under  Sir  Francis  Bigod.  This  was 
suppressed,  with  p^eat  severity.  Martial  law 
was  established  m  the  north.  Aske,  Darcy, 
and  twenty  other  leaders  were  seized  (March, 
1537)  and  executed,  and  the  movement  was 
stamped  out. 

Pindarrie  War.  The  Pindarries  were 
a  body  of  freebooters,  established  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  recruited  from  all  nations  and 
religions,  and  finding  employment  sometimes 
with  the  armies  of  native  princes,  sometimes 
in  predatory  excursions  of  their  own.  Their 
ezpeditiona  were  of  the  most  destructive 
character;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed 
they  crossed  the  country  in  marches  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  fell  upon  the  devoted 
district,  carried  off  everything  movable  in  it, 
and  burnt  the  houses  and  crops.  In  1815  the 
Pindarries  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  ravaged 
the  English  possessions  in  the  Deccan.  Lord 
Hastings  determined  to  end  this,  and  pre- 
pared lai^  armies  in  all  the  presidencies. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  extensive 
conspiracy  organised  by  Bajee  Bao  and  Appa 
Sahib,  and  the  treachery  of  Dowliit  Rao 
Scindia.  The  vigorous  measures  of  Lord 
Hastings,  however,  broke  up  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  Pindarries  were  Maten  again  and 


again  (1817).  Chetoo  Singh,  their  diief,bow. 
ever,  with  the  remnant  of  his  foUowen,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  aasembled  in  arms. 
The  English  forces  were  concentrated  for  a 
fi[reat  attack ;  the  Pindarries  seeing  the  hopr- 
lessness  of  resistance,  fled ;  Chetoo,  depriTed 
of  his  followers,  sought  refuge  in  Uie  foresiti 
of  Malwa,  where  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger, 
and  the  Pindarries  submitted  (1818). 

PinlloevTHB  Battlb  of  (1001), was  fou^t 
between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  in  wluch 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Pinhoe  is  a  vilkgr 
three  miles  east  of  Exeter. 

Pinkie  Glenell.  Ths  Baitlb  or  (Sept 

10,  1647),  was  fought  during  the  Protector 
Somerset's  campai^  The  two  forces  weit 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  £sk,  the  English 
under  Somerset  and  Warwick,  the  Sootck 
under  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  Scot/i 
crossed  the  river  and  at  first  gained  the  ad- 
vantage,  but  were  scattered  by  a  great  chai^ 
of  the  English. 

Pipe  BoUa*  The,  or  Great  Rolls  of  thr 
Exchequer,  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Offit-f 
and  are  almost  perfect  from.  2  Henry  IL  to 
the  present  date.  They  relate  to  all  niatten 
connected  with  the  revenue  of  the  crom, 
crown  lands,  &c,  and  are  of  great  valae  for 
historical  and  genealogical  puipoaea.  A  Yi^ 
Roll  Society,  for  the  publication  of  these  dcirit' 
ments,  was  formed  in  1883. 

Pipewellv  Thb  Council  of  (1199),  vi« 
held  oy  Richard  I.,  immediately  after  k» 
coronation,  to  raise  money  and  make  oth^r 
preparations  for  his  Crusade.  PipeweQAbbrr 
is  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  neig^bourhoci 
of  Rockingham.  , 

Piteaim  ZalaaLd.    In  Apil,  1798.  tb- 

crew  of  H.M.S.  Bovnty  mutinied,  owing  tn 
the  harsh  conduct  of  their  commander,  \m- 
tenant  Bligh.  After  many  adventures,  a 
remnant  of  the  mutineers  reached  Pitcaire 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where,  together 
with  some  women,  natives  of  islands  in  tlh> 
South  Seas,  they  formed  a  settlement,  reinark* 
able  for  the  oi^erly  and  exemplary  conda^ 
of  its  inhahitants.  Their  deaoendants  inhalit 
the  island  to  this  day.  The  settlement  w 
visited  by  Captain  EUiot  in  1839,  who  ga^ 
such  a  fiivourable  report  of  the  state  of  thr 
islanders,  that  assistance  was  sent  ont  to  thea 
by  the  government. 

Pitt,  William  {b,  1759,  dL  1806),  the  ei« 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lady  Hetlt? 
Qren^e,  was  bom  May  28,  1759,  and  verr 
early  gave  signs  of  his  future  greatness  in  h^ 
marvellous  precocity.  In  1773  he  went  i^ 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  Iii^ 
industry  led  him  to  devour  mathematioi  vsA 
classics  alike.  He  left  Cambridge  wm 
after  his  father*s  death,  and,  being  called  x^ 
the  bar  in  1780,  went  the  Western  Circuit 
But  la  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  gtnenl 
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election  took  place,  and  Pitt  was  retamed  to 
Parliament  for  Appleby.    In  the  following 
February  Pitt  made  hia  first  speech  in  favour 
of  Barkers  plan  for  Eoonomical  Reform.    His 
power  was  recognised  at  once ;  Fox  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament    He 
continued  to  gain  influence  and  admiration  hy 
every  speech  he  made.    Early  in  December 
news  came    of    Comwallis's    surrender    in 
America,  and  Pitt  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  goyemment.     The  ministry    re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Rockingham's 
cabinet    Pitt  was  offered  the  Yice-Treasurer- 
ship  of  Ireland;    but   he    knew    his   own 
value,  and  declined  the   offer,  which  would 
not  have  given  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  nevertheless  supported  the    government 
till  Rockingham's    death.      Then   followed 
Lord  8helbume*s  brief  tenure  of  ofiSce,  suc- 
ceeded by  the   Coalition.    When  that  came 
to  an  end  in  Dec.,  1783,  the  king  invited 
Pitt  to  form  a  government.     Never  had  a 
Prime  Minister  a  more  difBcult  task  before 
him.  In  December  the  majority  against  him 
was  almost  two  to  one ;  but  such  was  Pitt's 
resolotion  and  tact,  that  by  March  5,  1784, 
it  had    dwindled,    after    sixteen    divisions, 
down  to  a  bare  majority  of  one.    The  country 
at  large  was  vehement  in  its  support  of  the 
government,  and  the  city  of  London  pre- 
Knted   Pitt   with   its    freedom.     Pitt  now 
dissolved   the  Parliament,  and  government 
candidates  were  everywhere  returned.     Pitt 
at  twenty-four  **  domineered  absolutely  over 
the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of 
the  sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation." 
Already  in  1782  he  had  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion. When,  however,  he  was  in  power  with  a 
large  majority  at  his  back,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  king's  strenuous  opposition  from  again 
introducing  the  subjecti  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution soon  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  more 
notion  of  reform  of  any  kind  out  of  men's 
minds.   He  nevertheless  did  make  an  effort  in 
that  direction  when,  in  1786,  he  introduced  a 
bill  *'to  amend   the   representation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  Parliament."    During 
his  first  eight  years  of  power,  Pitt  enjoyed  a 
time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  when  there  were 
no  wars  being  carried  on  by  England,  at  any 
rate  at  a  nearer  distance  than  India,  and  the 
country  and  Parliament  alike  were  anxious 
to  see  carried  out    some    of  the  numerous 
reforms  which  had  been  so  often  talked  about. 
The  first  of  these  measures  which  Pitt  ap- 
proached was  the  vexed  question  of  Indian 
(government,  which  had  proved  the  death  of 
the  Coalition   ministry.    Pitt's  Indian  Bill 
was  quite  sucoeasful,  and  was  followed  by  his 
scheme   for    the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.     In  the  same  year  (1786)  began  the 
meaauTea  for  the   impeachment  of   Warren 
Hastings.     Pitt  took  no  active  part  in  it, 
though  he  gave  his  support  to  the  prosecution. 
In  1788  the  king  fell  ill,  and  Pitt,  supporting 


the  constitutional  view  of  the  Begency  ques- 
tion against  Fox,  who  warmly  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attached  him- 
self more  firmly  than  ever  to  George  III. 
In  the  same  jear  he  advocated  with  all  his 
eloquence  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  When  the  French  Bevolution  broke 
out,  Pitt  appeared  in  a  new  light.  For  the 
remaining  years  of  his  Ufe  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  leading  the  European  opposition 
to  France.  His  war  administration,  however, 
was  far  from  fortunate,  and  his  military 
enterprises  were  ill-planned  and  unsuccesrfuL 
But  at  home  he  still  held  his  own  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen.  He  saw  the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  imion  of  Ireland 
with  England ;  but  the  king's  narrow-minded 
obstinacy  prevented  him  combining  Union 
with  Catiiolic  Emancipation,  which  cdone,  he 
said,  would  make  the  Union  effectual.  But 
Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  in 
his  endeavours  to  fulfil  a  promise ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  have  his  own  way  in  the 
matter,  he  resigned,  in  1801,  the  post  which 
he  had  held  so  triumphantly  for  seventeen 
years,  and  with  him  went  all  the  abler  mem- 
bers of  his  administration.  "All  that  was 
left  to  the  king  was  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks 
of  the  old  minlBtry  to  form  the  front  rank  of 
a  new  ministry."  Addington  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  succeed, 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  Pitt,  who  supported 
him,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
France  on  tiie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  the  real  incapacity  of  Addington,  com- 
bined with  the  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
at  length  compelled  Pitt  to  assume  a  different 
attitude  towards  the  ministry.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  at  large  looked  to  Pitt  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  the  country  in  the 
event  of  the  war  which  it  was  seen  must  soon 
be  continued  with  France.  Addington  felt  the 
pressure  on  all  sides,  but  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  Pitt,  which  would  still  leave  him 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  power. 
In  May,  1803,  Pitt  emerged  from  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  made  a 
great  roeech,  advocating  the  (^laration  of 
war.  In  April,  1804,  Addington  resigned. 
Pitt  was  commanded  to  form  a  ministry. 
He  desired  a  broad  government,  which  should 
include  all  the  highest  talent  in  the  kingdom 
—  Fox,  GrenviUe^  Windham,  and  otiiers. 
But  the  king's  obstinacy  once  more  defeated 
an  excellent  scheme.  Pitt  yielded,  and  formed 
a  Tory  administration.  Most  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  both  at  home,  and  by  the  develcn>- 
ment  of  foreign  combinations,  to  avert  the 
threatening  danger ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
of  Tra&lgar  in  Oct.,  1806,  crushed  the  French 
navy.  But  the  close  of  Pitt's  career  is  melan- 
choly. The  Opposition,  which  had  refrained 
from  any  factious  resistance  to  the  war  policy 
of  the  government,  in  April,  1806,  proposed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Melville  for  mis- 
management of  the  navy   while  Treasurer 
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under  Pitt's  former  admiiuBtration.  Pitt  stood 
by  his  old  friend ;  but  the  Speaker's  castinK 
vote  decided  a  division  against  the  accused. 
Pitt  r^;arded  the  adverse  vote  as  almost  a 
vote  of  censure  on  himself,  and  was  quite 
crushed.  In  the  following  July,  Parliament 
was  prorogued;  but  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  Napoleon's  usual  activity.  In  September 
Pitt  had  the  satisfaction  of  negotiating  with 
Russia  and  Austria  a  general  coalition  against 
Kapoleon,  who  in  reply  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  invading  England.  Circumstances, 
however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
that  scheme,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Continent.  The  capitulation  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  TJUn  on  Oct.  19  was  the 
first  result  of  this  change  of  plan.  The  news 
proved  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  which  even  the 
news  of  Trafalgar  four  days  later  could  not 
avert  The  next  day,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  was  ever  to 
utter  in  public  In  December  he  retired  to 
Bath  to  rest ;  but  the  news  of  Austcrlitz  com- 
pleted the  breakdown  of  lus  health.  He  was 
just  able  to  travel  to  London  in  January  for 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  2l8t ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Putney,  he  was  too  ill 
to  attend,  and  two  days  later,  on  Jan.  23, 
1806,  he  died.  Pitt  has  "been  justly  called 
the  man  of  Parliamentary  government.  No 
man  ever,  from  his  earliest  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  latest  days,  exer- 
cised BO  absolute  a  sway  over  that  assemblv. 
By  his  incorruptible  integrity,  oonspicuousiy 
displayed  during  nineteen  years,  he  did  more 
than  any  one  man  to  crush  out  the  corruption 
in  high  places  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
first  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Mnsiiey.  Ht«t. ;  Stanhope,  Uf9  i)f  Fikt;  Ths 
QtenviVs  Corretp<mde%c9 :  Pitt't  SvMeha;  Parlia- 
mentary Hitt.:  Jesse.  Mem,  oflUiqn  of  Gaorge 
III.;  May,  Cofut.  Hiti.  ;  Uacanlay.  J^Mayt; 
Adolphas,  BUL  [W,  R.  g] 

Plaoe  Bills.  Thr  Fibot  (1672)  was  a 
measure  congenial  to  the  Tory  reformers  of 
William  III.'s  reign.  Its  object  was  summarily 
to  exclude  all  placemen  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  ''Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a 
Une  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to 
be  shut  out.  A  member  who  was  to  be 
chosen  after  1693  was  not  to  accept  any  place 
whatever."  The  bill  was  violently  opposed 
in  the  Upper  House,  Marlborough  manog  a 
great  speech  in  its  support  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  forty-two  were  in  its  favour  and 
forty-four  against  it.  Proxies  were  called, 
however,  and  the  bUl  was  lost  by  three  votes. 
Next  year  the  bill  was  introduced  again,  and 
again  easily  passed  the  Commons.  It  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  after  Jan.  1,  1694,  should 
accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  crown, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Par- 


liament. The  Lords  added  the  wise  smeiMi- 
ment,  **  unless  he  be  afterwards  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  The  Com- 
mons agreed  to  this  amendment.  Willian, 
who  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  refused  his  assent  The 
angry  Commons  first  passed  an  addzos, 
affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  th£ 
king  on  this  occasion  were  public  enmiiei; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Hkrley,  appointed 
a  committee  to  ^raw  up  a  represent&tioa  to 
the  king.  William,  however,  in  his  ref^y, 
yielded  nothing.  *'  Thus  ended,  more  happilj 
than  William  had  a  right  to  expect,  one  oi 
the  most  dangerous  contests  in  wluch  he  e^a 
engaged  with  his  Parliament.'*  In  1694  the 
bill  was  introduced  again  into  the  Commaiii. 
It  was  thrice  read,  but  on  the  third  reading 
was  rejected  by  thirty-three  votes.  Tlw  result 
of  the  bill  would  nave,  as  Banke  remazfai, 
caused  '*  Parliament  and  tJie  administratios 
to  stand  against  one  another  as  two  distinci 
bodies."  The  Skcoicd  (1743)  was  oziginiBy 
proposed  by  Sandys,  but  sabseqaeiitiy  op- 
posed by  him  on  the  ground  that  Geoi]^  11 
was  antagonistic  to  the  measure.  ^Behdei" 
says  Hallam, "  though  it  was  at  the  time,  it  hid 
oonsideiable  effect;  excluding  a  great  mm- 
ber  of  inferior  officers  from  the  House  «! 
Commons,  which  has  never  since  oontsised  w 
revolting  a  list  of  court-deputies  as  it  did  in 
the  age  of  Walpole." 

PI  antflggn  frt,  the  name  by  which  th^ 
house  of  Anjou  is  generally  known,  is  denied 
from  pUmta  genista,  the  broom-plant,  s  ^p% 
of  which  was  usually  worn  by  Geoffirer  ^ 
Anjou,  father  of  Henry  II.,  on  his  cap.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  custom  of  his  »  to  l^ 
taken  to  indicate  his  love  of  field-sports,  ort.* 
a  sign  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  ^wt^ 
origin  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  whidi  had  for 
its  founder  a  woodman  of  Bennes.  [Ahgitiss-^ 

VlaAtagWiett  Family  of.    [AiroinKs^] 

PlMlsay,  The  Battlb  or  (June  2S,  17ir< 
was  fought  by  dive  against  the  troops  of 
Surajah  Dowlan  in  the  campaign  und^tskff 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  ttie  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  Clive  having  oondoded  his  amngf- 
ments  with  Meer  Jaffier,  addressed  a  kti^  ^ 
Surajah  Dowlah,  recapitulating  the  griens^ 
which  the  English  had  to  complain  ot  ^ 
stating  that  he  was  coming  to  Moonhedfth»fl 
to  arrange  them.  He  set  out  from  Cluuidfr- 
nagore  on  June  13  with  an  army  <^  1*^ 
Europeans,  2,000  natives^  and  eight  pie^^ 
cannon.  Meer  Jaffier,  however,  proved  fcitt- 
less,  end  on  the  19th  the  rains  set  in  «^ 
great  violenoe.  Clive  saw  that  he  M 
advanced  too  &r  to  recede^  and  that  tbtf^ 
would  be  more  danger  in  retiring  tksa  P>^ 
ceeding.  Accordingly  he  called  a  council » 
war  on  the  question,  and  it  was  almost  n&i^ 
mously  decided  not  to  risk  an  action.^ 
spite  of  this,  however,  on  June  22,  theBnU* 
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force  croflied  the  Hooghly,  and  at  midnight 
encamped  in  a  grove  o£  mango-trees  at 
Pkasev.  In  the  morning  the  Nabob's  troops, 
headed  by  a  body  of  fifty  Frenchmen,  were  in 
motion,  and  the  assault  began  with  a  furious 
cannonade.  The  Kngliah  escaped  the  shots 
hj  sitting  down  under  cover  of  a  high  bank. 
Aboat  noon  a  alight  shower  damaged  the 
enemy's  powder.  They  were  compelled  to 
withohaw  Uieir  artillery,  and  dive  advanced 
vigonraaly  to  the  attack  of  their  lines.  In 
spite  of  the  gidlantry  of  the  French,  Olive 
was  able  to  storm  the  camp,  rout  the  whole 
aimy,  and  pursue  them  for  about  six  miles. 
The  enemy,  it  is  supposed,  lost  about  600  meu  ; 
the  English  only  seventy-two.  The  Nabob, 
influenrad  by  the  conspirators,  had  been  the 
first  to  fly,  and,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
followed  by  about  2,000  horse,  bore  to  his 
capital  the  news  of  his  disgrace. 

mn,  Hiflt.  of  Jitdia  ;  Qleig,  Li/«  of  CHvo. 

Flatan,  Hadamv  ds,  was  a  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Barlington,  the  mistress  of 
George  I.  We  find  the  sisters  supporting 
Cart^et  against  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
who  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal.  She  received  a  bribe  of  £10,000  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  Bill. 
In  1723  a  maniage  was  arranged  between 
her  daughter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  but  the  countess  required  as  a  con- 
dition that  a  dukedom  should  be  granted  to 
the  bridegroom.  This  Carteret,  as  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  Department,  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  from  the  Duke  of  Chrleans.  Horace 
Walpole  was  thereupon  sent  by  his  brother 
to  Paris  to  counteract  the  intrigue.  Madame 
de  Platen  was  ultimately  consoled  by  a 
portion  of  £10,000  from  George,  but  the 
interference  of  Walpole  caused  Carteret  to 
retire  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

Flayhonse  BIII.Thb  (i  737) ,  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  order  to 
check  the  indecency  of  the  stage.  His  Play- 
house Act  was  an  amendment  to  the  Vagrant 
Act  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  "  It  declared," 
■lys  Loid  Stanhope,  **  that  any  actor  without 
a  legal  settlement,  or  a  licence  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  should  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a 
rngabond.  To  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  gave 
legal  power  instead  of  customary  privilege; 
authorising  him  to  prohibit  the  representation 
of  any  drama  at  his  discretion,  and  compelling 
all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  four- 
teen days  before  they  were  acted,  under  for- 
feiture of  £50,  and  of  the  licence  of  the 
bouse.  Moreover,  it  restrained  the  number 
of  playhouses,  by  enjoining  that  no  person 
should  have  authority  to  act  except  within 
the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  where  the 
king  should  reside."  The  bill  was  carried  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  oppofution  of  Lord 
Chesterfield ;  and  its  effect  in  subjecting  all 
plays  acted  to  the  previous  examination  of 


the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  oflScials  ap- 
pointed by  him,  has  never  been  undone. 

Fleas,  Thb  Coubt  of  Common,  or  Com- 
mon Bench,  gained  existence  as  a  separate 
court  from  the  curia  regis  by  the  17th  article 
of  Magna  Charta,  which  provided  that  "  com- 
mon pleas  should  not  follow  the  court,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place."    In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  Exchequer  and  the  King's  Bench 
as  having  cognisance  of  the  private  suits  of 
subjects.    The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
held  at  Westminster.    In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
forbidden  to  interfere    in    its  jurisdiction, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign  com- 
mences a  regular  series  of  Chief  Justices  of 
Common  Pleas.    A  full  bench  consisted  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  of  four  (after  31  &  32 
Vic,  of  five)  puisn6  judges.    This  court  had 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Que^i's 
Bench  and  Exchequer  in  personal  actions 
and  ejectment.    It  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  real  actions.   Under  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  of  1868,  and  under  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Act  of  1853,  it  also  received  ap- 
peals from  the  Revising  Barristers'   courts. 
Appeals  from  this  court  formerly  lay  to  the 
Kingfs  Bench,  but  were  transferred  by  21 
Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  to  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
maintained  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
for  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  but  in  virtue 
of  8.  31,  has  since  been  merged  by  Order  of 
Council  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

Wharton,  Law  Lexicon  ;  Btabbt,  Gon«t.  Hut., 
^  ^'  [W.  H.] 

Plegmnnd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(890 — 914),  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
literary  acquirements,  and  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Alfred's  court.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
compilation  of  a  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  it  is  Known  that  he  assisted  the 
king  in  many  of  his  literary  undertakings, 
notably  in  the  translation  of  Gregory's  pas- 
torals. "He  carried  out  consistently  the 
plans  of  Alfred,  and  laboured  diligently  to 
secure  for  the  Church  a  learned  ministry." 
Aaaer,  Viia  AlfvAi;  William  of  Ifalmesbiiry, 
QtAa  Pont^lcum;  Hook,  Arckhitlwp: 

Flimlcet,  William  Conyngham,  Loud 
(*.  July,  1764,  d.  Jan.  4,  1864),  the  son  of  a 
clerg3rman;  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  in  1787  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  In  1807  he  became  member  for  Mid- 
hurst;  in  1812  for  Dublin  University.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  an 
age  of  orators.  He  was  not  a  Whig,  but  a 
follower  of  Lord  Qrenville.  In  1821,  after 
Grattan's  death,  he   became  the  chief  pro- 
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moter  of  CathoUo  Emancipatioii  (q.v.)  in 
Parliament  He  had  before  been  Solicitor- 
Qeneral,  and  in  1821  became  Attorney- 
General.  As  Buch  he  proceeded  ex  officio  against 
the  promoters  of  the  "  Bottle  Plot  '*  (q.v.),  and 
his  conduct  was  criticised  in  Parliament,  but 
he  was  able  to  vindicate  it  successfully.  In 
1827  Canning  tried  to  get  him  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  the  king  refused.  He  was, 
however,  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  peer.  In  1830 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 

PUnfcie*  Sp€0ckn;  May,  Cow*. Hwi. 

Poitieniy  Thb  Battle  op  (Sept.  19, 1356), 

was  the  second  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince's 

great  victories  over  the  French.    In  1356  the 

truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  eight 

j'ears  came  to  an  end.    The  Black  Prince  at 

the  head  of  a  great  army,  largely  composed  of 

mercenaries,  landed  in  Guienne,  and  marched 

up  the  Ghironne,   plundering   the    country. 

The  following  year  he  marched  towards  the 

Loire ;  but  near  Poitiers  he  found  his  way 

barred  by  60,000  men  under  King  John  of 

France.  T  The  prince's  army  is  said  not  to 

have  exceeded  8,000 ;  but  it  was  very  strongly 

posted  behind  lanes,  hedges,  and  vin^ards, 

which  were  lined  with  archers.    His  imers  to 

treat  were  rejected,  and  the  French  horse 

pressed  on  up  the  lane.    But  they  fell  back 

in    confusion    before    the    arrows   of    the 

English.     At    the   same   time   they   were 

charged  in  flank   bv  the  English  cavalry, 

while  the  main  body  of  the  English  foot 

advanced  on  their  front.    The  French  fought 

desperately,    but    were    completely   routed. 

8,000  of  them  were  killed,  and  among  the 

crowd  of  prisoners  was  King  John  himself. 

Fxoiasart,  Ohronide ;  Jehanle  Bel,  ChroniouM; 
Iioagnuui,JBdwardt%«Tlitrd. 

Poitiem,  William  of  {h,  circa  1020), 
was  a  Norman  soldier  who  suDsequently  took 
orders,  and  became  one  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's chaplains.  He  wrote  Gata  Gulielmi, 
an  account  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  em- 
bracing the  period  from  1036  to  1067.  Being 
a  contemporary  account,  his  history  is  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Pole,  ABTHtm,  son  of  Geoffrey  Pole,  and 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Pole,  attempted  in  1662 
to  form  a  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Edward  Pole,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  against  Elizabeth,  offering  in 
case  of  his  success  to  sink  his  own  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  came  to 
anything,  and  Pole  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  condemned  though  not  executed.  His 
claims  to  the  throne,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
win  over  a  large  number  of  adherents,  were 
derived  from  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV. 

Pole,  John  db  la;  Michabl  ds  la. 
[Suffolk.] 


Potoy  Bboinald,  Cardinal  (i.  15(K),  i. 
1668),  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Bidtaid 
Pole,  by  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Geoige,DQk8 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.   Thoogli 
educated  for  the  Church  and  destined  for  the 
highest  ecdesiaatical  preferments,  he  gave  op 
all  his  pron>ect8  rather  than  aoqaieice  in  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  and  the  flepantno 
of  England  from  the  Papacy.    He  retired  to 
Italy,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  bv  Fanl  IH 
He  waa  the  intimate  aasociate  of  Oo&tuiai 
and    the    early   reformeni   of  CatholidsD; 
took    an  impratant  share   in   the  buisinai 
of  the  Curia,  and,  it  is  said,  narrowly  missed 
the  papal  chair.    He  took  a  loading  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  that  assembly  con- 
demned hifl  doctrine    of   justification.    Hf 
never  lost  sight  of  England;  wrote  a  book 
against  Henry ;    constantly  stirred  up  th« 
Catholic  powers  against  him,  and  was  the 
leading  representative  of  KnglJRh  Catholiriss 
in  Europe.    At  last  the  reaction  under  )IaiT 
restored  him  to  England  as  papal  legate  and 
ArchbiBhop    of    Canterbury,     lie  waa  her 
leading     adviser    in    ecclesiastial    dba% 
though  he  is  said  to  have   been  avene  to 
some  of  the  more  brutal  aspects  of  her  pene- 
cutions.      Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Paul  IT.,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  legatine  positioiL 

Phillips,  Lift  of  PnU,  with  Bidley's  Anmtl 
«fr«UNu;  Fxoada,  Hiat.  of  St.,  aad  Fd^i 
ITorfcs,  inolodioff  his  EpisboUB  and  Dt  SAitmU 

PoliBh  Vote»  Ths  (1863).    llie  news  ef 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  its  sanguinary  sup- 
pression, excited  great  enthusiasm  and  sym* 
pathy  in  England  and  France  for  the  PJlid 
cause.     France  was  ready  for  interrentioo  if 
England  would  join.    Earl  Russell  went  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  up,  in  oonoext  with 
France  and  Austria,  a  note  on  the  subject 
urging  on  the  Russian  government  six  p«nt) 
as  the  outline  of  a  pacification  of  Pokod. 
These  were — a  complete  amnestv,  a  xuticoil 
representation,  a  distinct  national  adminii&a- 
tion  of  Poles  for  the  Idngdom  of  Poland,  foC 
liberty  of  conscience,  with  the  repeal  of  all 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  Cathdic  wonhq^ 
the  recognition  of  the  Polish  language  ^ 
ofilcial,  the  establishment  of  a  r^n^r  syiteB 
of  recruiting.      Lord  Pabneiston,  howe«r. 
refused  to  hear  of  anything  like  armed  inter- 
vention.   When  Russia  leamt  that  the  w^ 
was  a  mere  unsupported  suggestion,  ahe  trpated 
it  coolly  and  contemptuously.    The  quertiofl, 
however,  was  brought  up  in  the  Hou*  "jj 
Conmions  by  Mr.  P.  Hennessy.   The  tttw 
was  a  hot  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  l/^, 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Stanafeld.  Low 
Robert  Cecil,  and  othexa,  vied  with  each  othff 
in  expressing  detestation  of  tha«  barbandta 
A  great  meeting  was  held  en  the  subject  »t 
the    GuUdhall,  at  which  similar  indiZD»^ 
apeeohes  were  delivered.    Nothing;  bovei^> 
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wai  done  br  the  goyernment   beyond  the 

dnpatch  of  the  Note. 

iMiMl  ReaUUr.   1888;    Hansard'*  D§bQU»; 
KoCttrthj,  Bid.  of  (htr  Own  T«nM. 

Poliili  Question  (1831—32).  At  the 
oatbroak  of  the  Polish  rebellion  England 
wannly  sympathised  with  the  rebels.  At 
the  same  tune  Palmerston,  occupied  with  the 
Belgian  question,  steadily^  refused  to  assist  the 
Poles  except  bj  suggestions  to  Russia.  But 
that  power  knew  he  would  not  interfere  by 
arms,  and  his  remonstrances  were  treatea 
with  deiision.  He  made  another  attempt  to 
obtam  mercy  for  the  Poles  after  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  but  Nesselrode  briefly  informed 
him  that  the  only  obligation  Incumbent  on 
Rossia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  union,  and  that  the 
constitution  was  a  grace  of  the  emperor, 
vhich  had  been  forfeited  by  rebellion.  In 
1831,howeyer,  the  woes  of  Poland  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  But 
these  attacks  produced  no  result.  The  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  Poles  grew  as  the  news  of 
the  Russian  cruelties  were  brought  home, 
and  in  July,  1833,  Mr.  Cullar  Fergusson 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  in  fayour 
of  tho  Poles.  Palmerston,  however,  opposed 
this,  urgii^  that  the  British  goyernment 
could  not  do  more  than  it  had  done,  unless 
it  declared  war,  and  that  the  latter  course 
would  be  hardly  advisable.  Howeyer,  the 
most  riolent  language  was  applied  to  Russia 
ud  its  emperor  in  Parliament,  and  the  feeling 
ttgainst  them  became  so  strong,  that  later  in 
the  session,  the  ministry  was  compelled  to 
Rive  way,  and  grant  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the 
rulief  of  the  Polish  exiles. 

AnnwdBtgist9r:  B<M$ard'$  DtbaUi. 

Pontftge  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  aU 
freemen  for  the  making  and  repairing  of 
widgce,  and  is  the  same  as  the  "  Brig-bot " 
of  Anglo.Sazon  times.  In  a  charter  of 
Edward  I.  to  certain  foreign  merchants,  we 
find  them  exempted  from  **  pontage.'* 

Poor,  Room  LB  (or,  Roobr  Paupbb),  was 
thesonof  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  his 
father's  influence  he  was  made  Chancellor  by 
King  Stephen  in  1136,  but  in  1139  he  was,  to- 
i?ether  with  many  other  ministers,  arrested  by 
the  kinff .  He  was  carried  to  Deyizes,  where  his 
cousm  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely.  was  holding  out 
*{?ainst  the  royal  troops,  and  the  threat  that, 
unless  he  sorrendered,  his  cousin  should  be 
put  to  death  before  his  e^es,  had  the  intended 
J="ect.  After  remaining  in  captiyity  for  some 
time,  he  was  released  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  kingdoni,  to  which  he  neyer  returned. 

Poor  Xaw,  Thb  (Irblaxd).  There 
*?*»  no  legal  proyiaon  for  the  Irish  poor  pre- 
^ou8  to  the  year  1828,  though  some  two 
and  a  half  millions  were  annually  spent  in 
^ty.  In  1838  the  English  system  was  in. 
°<>«iQed,  and  though  the  Irish  were,  and  are, 


especially  unwilling  to  enter  a  poor-house,  it 
on  the  whole  suocmded.  During  the  famine, 
indeed,  the  noorer  unions  were  yery  soon 
bankrupt,  and  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
called  on  to  relieyethem.  At  last,  in  1849,  the 
Rate  in  Aid  Bill  was  passed,  by  which  to  re- 
lieye  the  poor  districts  of  Oonnaught — a  general 
rate  all  oyer  Ireland  was  resorted  to,  goyern- 
ment lending  £100,000  for  the  roUef  of  imme- 
diate distress,  on  this  security. 

Poor  Xaaws  is  the  name  which  has  been 
giyen  to  the  legislation  proyiding  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute.  In 
mediseyal  England  the  care  of  the  helpless 

Cr  was  undertaken  generally  by  the 
Is  of  manon,  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
monasteries,  and  religious  guilds,  and  in^  the 
case  of  poor  craftsmen  by  the  trade  guilds. 
After  the  Black  Death  in  1349  the  suryiying 
labourers  refused  to  work,  except  at  higher 
wages.  By  an  Act  of  the  same  year  (the  flrst 
of  the  many  *<  Statutes  of  Labourere*')  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  all  able-bodied 
men  to  work,  and  almsgiying  to  **  sturdy  '*  or 
**  yaliant "  beggars  was  forbidden.  In  the  Act 
of  1388,  oonflj^ing  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
appears  the  first  g^rm  of  a  law  of  settlement, 
llie  labourer  was  thereby  forbidden  to  leaye 
his  place  of  serrice,  or  to  wander  about  the 
country  without  a  passport ;  impotent  beggars 
were  to  remain  where  they  were  at  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  or  if  not  there  proyided  for,  to 
seek  a  maintenance  within  their  hundreds,  or  in 
the  places  where  they  were  bom.  In  the  Acts 
of  1495  and  1604  it  was  further  proyided  that 
beggan  diould  be  "sent  to  the  pLioe  where 
they  were  bom,  or  haye  dwelt,  or  are  bent 
known,  to  support  themselyes  by  begging 
within  the  hundred.** 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  break-up  of 
the  system  of  the  manor  and  craft-guild, 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  reli- 
gious guilds,  and  the  increase  of  prices 
owing  to  debasement  of  the  coinage,  made 
the  question  of  pauperism  much  more 
pressing  than  it  had  eyer  been  before,  and 
some  systematic  attempt  to  proride  relief  was 
necessary  to  preyent  social  anarchy.  In 
1636  it  was  enacted  that  while  the  "  lusty  " 
poor  might  be  "daily  kept  on  continual 
Libour,"  the  poor  who  were  not  able  to  work 
should  be  proyided  for.  For  this  purpose  the 
congregation  of  each  parish  were  to  be 
exhort^  to  charitable  offerings,  and  a  book 
was  to  be  kept  by  the  clergy  showing  how 
the  money  was  spent.  In  1561  collecton  of 
ahns  at  churoh  on  Sunday  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  persons  refusing  to  subscribe 
were  to  be  expostulated  with  by  the  bishop. 
By  a  later  Act  the  bishop  was  empowered  to 
send  them  before  the  justices,  who,  if  per- 
suasion foiled,  could  impose  upon  Uiem  the 
payment  of  a  definite  amount  It  was  not, 
howeyer,  till  1601  that  a  general  compulsory 
rating  was  substituted   for   semi-yoluntar' 
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contribution.  This  Act,  the  foundation  of 
TCngliah  PooF  Law,  Ordered  the  nomination  bv 
the  justices  of  two  or  three  overseers  in  each 
pariah,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by 
taxing  every  inhabitant.  The  Act  drew  a 
clear  distinction  between  able-bodied  poor 
unwilling  to  labour,  or  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, who  were  to  be  set  to  work,  and 
impotent  poor  unable  to  work,  who  were  to 
be  relieved.  Persons  able  but  refusing  to 
labour  were  to  be  committed  te  prison. 

The  Law  of  Settlement,  which  took  the  plaoe 
of  the  various  Tudor  statutes  to  sappress 
vagrancy  by  imprisonment,  whipping^  brand- 
ing, and  the  like,  began  with  an  Act  of  1662. 
Tms  authorised  the  justices,  upon  complaint 
of  the  overseers,  made  within  forty  days  of  a 
person's  coming  to  a  strange  parish,  to  order 
him  to  be  removed  to  his  own  place  of  settle- 
ment, unless  he  could  g^ve  securities  to  the 
parish  against  becoming  chargeable  4o  it. 
The  natural  result  of  this  Act  was  to  keep  the 
poor  to  their  own  parishes,  and  to  prevent 
labour  going  where  it  was  needed.  Intolerable 
tyranny  was  its  outcome.  In  1686  it  was 
enacted  that  insomuch  as  '*  poor  people  at 
their  first  coming  do  commonly  conceal  them- 
selves,'* the  forty  days  should  count  from 
their  giving  notice  of  their  residence  to  the 
overseers.  In  1691  various  other  ways  -oi 
obtaining  settlement  were  ^itablisbed,  auch 
as  payment  of  taxes  for  a  year,  or  a  year's 
hirmg,  or  the  serving  of  an  annual  office. 
Still  more  important  was  another  provision 
of  the  same  Act.  In  ord^*  to  prevent  misuse 
of  the  powers  of  overseers,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  register  should  be  kept  of  paupers  and  of  the 
amounts  received  by  them,  that  «  new  list 
should  be  made  out  yearly,  and  that  no  one  else 
should  receive  relief ,  except  by  authority  of  one 
justice,  or  by  order  of  the  bench  of  justices 
at  quarter  sessions.  This  latter  clause  was 
speedily  interpreted  as  empowering  justices 
to  order  relief  to  applicants  at  their  own 
discretion.  An  attempt  was  in  vain  made  to 
meet  the  misuse  of  this  power  by  an  Act  of 
1723,  which  enacted  that  the  applicant  must 
prove  that  he  had  already  applied  to  the  parish 
officers,  who  must  show  cause  why  he  was 
not  relieved.  But  the  evil  result  (^  allow- 
ing justices  to  act  independently  in  the 
matter  of  relief  were  not  very  apparent  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Poor  Law  worked  well  down  to  1 760. 

In  1697  a  workhouse  had  been  built  in 
Bristol  under  a  special  Act,  and  there  "  the 
workhouse  test "  was  first  adopted,  •.«.,  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  house  was  alone  taken  as  a 
test  of  destitution.  The  plan  proved  so 
successful  that  it  was  imitated  in  some  other 
tovnis,  and  by  the  Act  of  1723  parishes  were 
empowered,  singly  or  in  unions,  to  provide 
workhouses,  with  the  proviso  that  persons 
refusing  to  enter  such  houses  should  be  refused 
relief.    This  Act  resulted  in  a  great  diminu- 


tion of  expenditure  where  adopted,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  oat  in  oompan- 
tively  few  parishes. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  begm  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centmr, 
and  the  increase  of  encloeuros,  led  to  i  npid 
extension  of  pauperism,  which  was  6till  fnrtbtr 
encouraged  by  a  slipshod  philanthropy.  By 
Gilbert's  Act  of  1782  parishes  were  empovovd 
to  form  unions  cr  incoiponitioiis  wiUi  ad- 
jacent parishes;  these  incoiporatiooB  vein 
permitted  to  build  workhouses.  The  jnstitTS 
were  to  appoint  guardians  (paid  officials,  lik? 
modem  reheving-offioers]  to  administer  reM 
The  Act  of  1723  was  practically  repealed  in 
the  case  of  incorporations  by  the  proviRos 
that  none  but  the  impotent  were  to  be  seat  to 
the  workhouse,  while  suitable  exnploynect 
was  to  be  provided  for  the  able-bodicd  n«ai 
their  own  homes.  Sixty-seven  such  inccrpo- 
rations  were  formed,  and  the  result  o!  th« 
statute  was  that  in  five  years  the  cost  of  relief 
rose  from  one  and  alialf  to  two  million  poiiodi. 

The  pressure  of  the  Continental  war  led  tc 
still  more  disastrous  measures.    In  1795 1^ 
Berkshire  magistrates  drew  up  a  d6clsntic& 
(the  so-called  "  Speenhamland  Act  of  Farb- 
ment ")  fixing  a  scale  of  relief  according  w 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  chilara 
in  a  family,  and  they  were  imitated  in  strtr^ 
other  counties.    The  practical  effect  of  thi* 
was  that  relief  was  granted  in  aid  of  vui^ 
and  the  farmers,  themselves  benefiting  timog^ 
their  long  leases  by  the  high  price  of  ccia. 
were  able  to  throw  part  of  the  cost  of  ^^ 
labour  upon  non-famung  residents  is  thfir 
parishes.  Next  year  an  Act  legalised  geoeiaQj 
ont-door  relief,  and  formally  repealed  the  Au 
of    1723.    In   1801,  moreover,  the  jwtit-* 
became  the  rating  as  well  as  the  r^eno^ 
authority.    Some  attempt  was  made  in  ISk 
to  unprove  the  state  of  things  by  empovaiaf 
such    pari^es  as  chose  to  elect  a  "K-f<^ 
vestry"  to  superintend  the  overseecs.    ^^ 
most  parishes,    however,   espedallj  ix^  J^ 
rural    districts,    relief    was    still  adnisift; 
tered  by  the  overseers,   with  the  ti^  <^ 
appeal  to  the  justices  on  the  part  o{  tLf 
labonrer  when  the  overseers  were  not  sa5- 
ciently    pliant.      The    worst    coneeqwa^ 
followed — the    agricultural    labouitit  ^'^ 
pauperised,  the  bastardy  laws  made  rice  v^^tr 
profitable,  and  a  premium  was  set  on  idla^ 
and  improvidence.    Between  1784  and  l^J^ 
the  amount  of  poor  rate  increased  aboat  titrcf 
times  as  fast  as  population  (popnlatioa  f^ 
eight  millions  to  nearly  twelve  millioDS,  f^ 
rate  from  two  million  pounds  to  almo^  f'.^* 
millions).    These  evils  led  to  a  commiaa^  ^ 
inquiry  in  1883,  and  the  great  Act  of  l^* 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  f'f 
Law  after  1601.    It  attempted  to  resUr  tk 
workhouse   test    for    able-bodied  P"^ 
parishes  were  grouped  into  unions,  and  i^ 
under  elected  bouds  of  gnardisMt  ^j"^ 
guardians  were  put  under  a  oentnl  botf^'' 
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London  —  the    Poor    Law    Commissioners, 
sapeneded  in  1847  by  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  that  in  1871  hj  the  Local  Government 
Board,  headed  by  a  responsible  minister  as 
President.    The  measure  was  for  a  time  very 
sucoeBfal,  and  by  1841  the  poor  rate  had 
fallen  to  £4,760,000.     In  1844  the  *'  Out-door 
Prohibitory   Belief   Order*'    finally  forbade 
ail  relief  except  in  the  workhouse.    But  the 
commissionerB  still  allowed  out-door  relief  in 
case  of  sickness  or  '*  bodily  infirmity,"  and 
this  was  speedily  construed  to  cover  relief  to 
persons  over  six^  years  of  age  incapable  of 
earning  wages.    But  this  led  once  more  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  out-door  relief,  encouraging 
improvidence,  and  causing  wages  to  be  lower 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  During 
the    ten    years    1861  —  71   the  expenditure 
rose  from   ^ye  and   three-quarter  to  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarter  million  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  from  883,921  te 
1 ,037,360.  This  increase  of  pauperism,  together 
with  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  scientific  philan- 
thropy, led  to  strong  efforts  to  enforce  the 
workhouse  test,  and  these  have  met  with  con- 
nderable  success.    They  have  been  seconded 
in  London  by  Goschen's  Act  of  1870,  which 
placed  workhouse  expenditure  on  a  metro- 
politan fund,  while  leaving  out-door  relief  to 
be  borne  bv  each  district.    It  has  been  gene- 
rally found,  however,  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
out^door  reUef ,  unless  some  charitable  organi- 
sation, working  in  concert  with  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  deals  with  cases  of  temporary 
distress,   and  with   the   misfortunes  of  the 
provident  poor. 

For  mediaral  laws,  see  Stabbs,  Ooiut.  Hiit., 
Sii.,  ch.  zxi.  The  main  authorities  for  the  Poor 
Iaw  are  NiohoU,  Htct.  of  Poor  Law;  Eden,  StaU 
of  iks  Poor;  BopoH  of  Poor  Law  CommtMum, 
18S4  :  Olen,  Poor  Law  Ordort ;  Annnal  PLoporU  of 
JjoeaX  Qo9ornm0nt  Board,  andof  the  Conferrnen  of 
Poor  Law  Guardiant.  ThM  Poor  Law,  by  Fowle,  is 
an  excellent  history,  covering  the  whole  period, 
and  siring  parEllel  information  as  to  other 
coontries.  The  subject  is  treated  in  its  relation 
to  the  geneni  economic  movement  in  To^bee, 
Tks  InaiMtriol  SowAvtion.  For  a  criticism  of 
the  laws  of  settlement  see  Adam  Smith,  W§dU\ 
<^f  NaUontf  bk.  1.,  ch.  z.,  pt.  it ;  and  for  an 
aooonmt  of  the  Yagrancy  Acts,  Jtc,  Karl  Man, 
J)9»  KapitaL,  ch.  xxviii  For  recent  efforts  see 
Octaria  Hill,  Honi§o  of  London  Poor  and  Oar 
Common  Land.  [W.  J.  A.] 

7oom2lder.  Tub  Treaty  of  (March  1, 
1776),  was  concluded  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Poonah  State.  It  annulled 
all  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  Surat  to 
Ragoba,  who  was  to  disband  his  army  and 
retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  on  a 
pension.  The  British  army  was  to  quit  the 
field,  Salsette  was  to  be  retained  if  the 
Uovemor-General  desired  it,  but  all  other 
acquisitions  were  to  be  relinquished;  the 
claim  of  the  English  on  the  revenues  of 
Baroach  was  conceded  with  twelve  lacs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Popham.  Sir  John  [b.  1531,  d.  1607), 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1579,  was  two 


years  later  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CSommons.  He  became  Attorney-General  the 
same  year,  an  office  which  he  held  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  took  part  in  most  of 
the  important  State  trials  of  the  period.  In 
1592,  Popham  succeeded  Sir  Christopher 
Wra^  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  which 
capacity  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  and  the  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  felons  to  New  England  and  other 
colonies.  Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  **  a  man 
of  ready  apprehension,  profound  judgment, 
most  excellent  understanding,  and  admirable 
exi>erieaee  and  knowledge  of  all  business 
which  concerned  the  Commonwealth." 

Fobs,  Judg—  of  Eng.  ;  Fuller.  Worthin. 

Po]^h  Plotp  The,  was  the  name  given 
to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  reign  of  -Charles  II.  Though,  no 
doubt,  there  were  some  projects  for  an  attempt 
against  the  government  agitated  by  the 
English  CathoUcs,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  **  plot "  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to  the 
imagination  of  Titus  Gates  and  other  in- 
formers. Gates  was  an  English  clergyman 
of  bad  character,  who  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer. 
In  1678  he  deposed  before  a  magistrate  that 
he  knew  the  particulars  of  a  papist  scheme, 
by  which  the  king  was  to  be  killed,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ministry  appointed,  and  a  massacre 
of  the  Protestuits  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  a  French  army.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
before  whom  Gates  had  sworn,  was  found 
murdered  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  universal 

ric  spread  over  the  nation,  which  seemed 
the  time  to  have  lost  its  senses.  The 
wildest  stories  of  Gates  and  the  informers 
who  arose  were  believed  without  question. 
Parliament  met  on  Get.  21,  and  the  Commons 
resolved,  **  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a 
danuiable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by 
papist  recusants  for  assassinating  the  king, 
the  subverting  the  government,  and  for  root- 
ing eut  the  Protestant  religion.'*  llxe  plot 
was  taken  up  by  •Shaftesbury  as  a  weapon 
against  his  political  opponents  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  Gn  the  evidence  of  Gates,  Banger- 
field,  Carstairs,  and  Bedloe,  many  leading 
Roman  Catholics  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned,  or  executed,  and  Gates  went  so 
far  as  to  swear  that  he  had  heard  the  queen 
give  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder.  Gn 
Nov.  30  an  Act  was  passed  **for  disabling 
papists  from  sitting  in  either  Houses  of  Par- 
liament." In  March  of  the  following  year 
a679)  the  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
irom  the  throne  was  brought  in,  and  though 
Charles  deferred  it  for  that  year  by  a  disso- 
lution, it  was  carried  through  the  Commons 
in  Not.,  1 580,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  Dec.,   1680,  Lord  Stafford,  the 
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most  distinguiflhed  of  the  yictims  of  the 
Popish  Plot)  was  executed.  Bat  by  this  time 
a  reaction  had  set  in.  The  judges  would  no 
longer  convict  on  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
formers, and  thepeople  were  alienated  by  what 
seemed  like  a  whig  persecution  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  ManSi,  1681,  Charles  dissolved 
his  fifth  Parliament,  and  governed  without 
one  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign;  and 
later  in  the  year  one  of  the  false  witnesses, 
College,  was  put  on  his  trial,  and  condemned 
at  O^dord,  ana  Shaftesbury  himself  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  crown  for  treason,  thougn  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury  in 
London.    [Oatbs.] 

Burnet,  Hi»t.  qf  his  Own  Tvkm;  Maeaulay, 
HUt,  0/  Bng.;  Christie,  Life  ^  Skafiutbmr^, 
HaUAm,  Const.  RiMi. 


^ There  is   no    subject  on 

which  wilder  guesses  have  been  maae  than 
those  which,  without  enumeration,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  enumeration,  have  been 
haza^ed  about  the  population  of  cities  and 
counties,  about  the  numbers  of  contending  or 
invading  armies,  and  about  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  Accounts  of  those 
numbers  have  been  given,  occasionally  with 
some  statement  which  appears  to  be  confir- 
matory, but  which  later  research  has  accepted 
with  distrust.  Thus,  Herodotus  states  a 
number  for  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes,  and 
asserts  in  confirmation  of  his  fig^ures  that  a 
rough  census  was  taken  of  the  army  and  its 
followers.  But  in  the  more  critical  age  of 
Juvenal  the  whole  narrative  was  scouted  as 
the  invention  of  a  vainglorious  and  menda- 
cious Greek.  In  the  same  manner,  but  with 
a  better  critical  apparatus,  Hame,  in  his  essay 
on  the  populousness  of  ancient  cities,  chal- 
lenged tiie  assertions  of  those  who  claimed 
millions  where  thousands  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  In  our  own  country  the 
same  exaggerations  have  been  made,  doubtless 
in  good  raith.  Gascoigne,  the  critic,  and  in 
some  degree  the  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  a  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
and  a  highly  estimable  and  honourable  person, 
alleges  that  he  read  the  names  of  thirty 
thousand  students  in  Oxford  during  the  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  great  Plague 
of  1349.  They  could  not  possibly  have  b^en 
housed  in  the  town,  or  if  housed,  could  hardly 
have  been  fed.  We  are  told  that  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  by  disease  in  Norwich 
between  January  and  July  in  the  above-named 
year,  but  it  is  certain  that  till  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  Norwich  has  never  had 
60,000  inhabitants.  Numbers  are  habitually 
exaggerated,  and  when  panic  is  abroad  the  ex- 
aggeration rapidly  becomes  a  geometrical  ratio. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  could  not  have  been 
more  than  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  is  partly  indirect, 
and  partly  direct.    It    may  be  confidently 


affirmed  that,  provided  the  inh&bituitB  of  a 
countov  subsist  on  one  kind  of  gzain,  u  the 
Engluui  from  the  remotest  period  have  « 
wheat — more  generally,  indeed,  fnan  tb 
Middle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  centozy  tlj& 
they  even  do  at  present—the  nmnber  of  pent-ai 
in  tiie  country  will  be  almost  exactly  eqoslto 
the  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  vluch  is 
annually  produced  in  the  country.  Ko7  it 
could  be  shown,  and  it  has  been  shovn  else- 
where, that  the  msximum  produce  of  vheii 
in  England  and  Wales  from  the  beginning  cf 
the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  siztedotii 
century  could  not  have  been  more  tfasB  tvt* 
and  a  half  millions  of  quarters,  and  «ii 
probably  much  less,  the  average  rate  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  being  below  eight  bushels.  Tb» 
writ^  of  this  article  has  examined  man; 
thousands  of  farm  accounts,  giving  the  eskt 
amount  of  produce  from  the  acresge  town  ic 
all  parts  of  England,  and  he  is  oonfidat  tbl 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  liberal  estiicsk  il 
average  years. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  dired  e^ 
mates.  There  are  several  taxing  rolls  m  \Xf 
Record  Office,  especially  records  of  poll  tuct^ 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  ut 
approximate  estimate  of  population.  One  oi 
those  more  than  a  century  ago  was  pnbliit^ 
and  commented  on  in  Uie  ArchteoUgitL  h 
1377,  the  last  year  of  Edward  UI.'s  reigtu 
Parliament  granted  the  king  a  poll  tax  ^ 
four  pence  a  head  on  all  lay  persoDS  otci 
fourteen  years  of  age,  none  but  known  b«fg&n 
being  exempted  from  contributing.  Bencttv^ 
clergymen  paid  a  shilling :  other  ecch^i^^^p^ 
persons,  except  mendicant  friars,  paid,  lii> 
the  laity,  four  pence.  The  number  of  pewuia 
who  paid  the  tax  in  the  whole  coontrr,  afi^ 
in  the  principal  towns  is  given,  and  Mr.  Icf- 
ham  added  one-third  to  the  amount,  in  crir? 
to  include  the  untaxed  part  of  the  popohbtB. 
a  quantity  which  the  vital  statistics  of  t^ 
time  entirely  justified,  though  now,  owing  t«^ 
sanitary  improvements,  the  life  of  diildh><^ 
is  prolonged  beyond  what  was  to  be  esp^*^ 
then,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  }<«^ 
to  a  more  adult  age  is  higher.  The  fartv-tv. 
towns,  which  are  separately  enumented.  t». 
an  aggregate  population  of  16S,720  perM;:^^ 
The  rest  of  tiie  population  in  the  countr  il: 
small  towns  is  1,207,722.  But  froo  th> 
enumeration  Durham  and  Chester,  and  Wi)« 
including  Monmouth,  are  excluded,  wA,  l«e: 
taxed  in  the  grant  Mr.  Topham  pat  ^ 
population  at  182,123,  making  a  totil  >- 
1,668,565.  By  adding  a  third  of  thif  nvsV; 
for  the  children,  and  giving  a  very  Ktoi* 
allowance  for  beggars  and  bc^gging  insx^ 
total  of  two  and  a  quarter  milUons  is  rcsc^ 

Again,  there  exists  in  the  archives  ef  ^ 
Record  Office  an  enumeration  of  the  pcf^ 
tion  and  the  quantity  of  com  prDdwt^  ^ 
nine  of  the  Kentish  hundreds.  Thi* «» 
certainly  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  laitt*^ 
century.    Kent  was   one  of  the  vtt^i>«' 
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ooonties  in  medieval  England,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  large  amount  of  down  and  wood- 
lud  wliich  it  cantaina.  The  district  referred 
to  contained  no  large  town  then,  and  containa 
none  now.  The  population  was  14,813  in  the 
period  referred  to,  and  waa  88,080  in  1871,  or 
almott  exactly  siz  times  more.  Now  six  times 
tvo  and  a  half  millions  is  about  the  number 
of  penons  who  can  in  average  years  be  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  Knglish  agriculture, 
the  reddue  being  dependent  on  foreign 
mppliea  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  those  calculations,  derived  from 
oiilerent  elements,  not  two  being  from  matters 
of  hetf  should  so  closely  agree  in  the  con- 
clusion, and  that  conclusion  be  an  error. 

The  readers  of  Macaulay  will  remember 
that  this  author,  in  his  excellent  but  unequal 
chapter  on  the  state  of  England  at  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  argues  with  conclusive  force 
that  three  separate  calculations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  about  that  time.    Gregory  King  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  from  the  hearth  tax,  and 
set  it  at  five  and  a  half  milUons.    The  second 
estimate  is  taken    from  a  return  made  to 
William  m.  as  to  the  number  of  the  several 
religions  sects,  and  concludes  with  a  popu- 
lation of  under  five  and  a  half  millions.    The 
third  is  that  of  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  who 
has  gathered  his  inferences  from  the  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  and  reaches 
nearly  the  same  figure.  We  could  add  a  fourth 
estioiate,  which  would  arrive  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  from  the  rate  of 
prodoction  from  the  soil,  which  was  at  this 
time  more  than  double  that  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Edward 
III.  in  1327  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
80  ^reat  had  been  the  progress  of  agriculture 
donng  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  may 
add,  also,  of  opulence. 

The  fact  is,  a  country  will  always  contain 
as  many  people  as  can  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  its  own  soil,  or  being  engaged  in  manufao- 
tare  and  trade,  can  procure  from  foreign 
sources  the  whole  or  part  of  what  it  needs  for 
its  sabaistence.  Occasionally  it  produces 
nothing,  but  gets  all  its  wants  from  external 
Boorces,  sa  Venice  did  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
opolence  and  power.  More  frequently,  if  it 
be  eminent  as  a  trading  or  manufacturing 
country,  it  obtains  a  portion  of  its  supplies 
in  exchange  for  its  service  as  a  trader,  or  for 
its  goods  as  a  producer.  The  population  will 
^«  nearly  or  quite  stationair  if  it  cannot 
^pand  in  the  direction  of  trade,  or  of 
;^;n4»rally  merchantable  commodities.  The 
population  may  be  stationary  by  reason  of 
climate,  or,  perhaps,  of  race,  but  the  soil  of 
i  diminishing  fertility,  or  thel  soil  of  an  un- 
equal progfression,  will  be  filled  by  foreign 
immigrants.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
native  population  of  the  American  Union, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  unprogres- 
uve,  thongh  this  has  been  denied  or  (^sputed. 


But  the  accession  of  the  foreign  population 
in  America  is  an  enormous  annual  total,  and 
would  be,  even  if  the  growth  of  the  native- 
bom  stocks  was  obvious  and  indisputable.  The 
fact  is,  the  production  of  food  within  the  limits 
of  the  American  Union  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
the  possible  wants  of  the  existing  population. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  human  race  would  at  no 
remote  period  induce  some  enormous  calamity, 
that  the  area  of  cultivable  land  is  limited, 
that  the  power  of  occupation  is  limited,  and 
that  the  facilities  of  transport  are  limited  also. 
But  at  present,  and  as  far  as  one  can  interpret 
the  facts,  for  an  indefinite  future  these  con- 
tingencies are  increasingly  distant.  The 
disteibution  of  products  is  rendered  year  by 
year  more  easy,  and  the  distribution  of  labour, 
though  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  imme- 
diate, is  sufficiently  easy  for  some  relief  to  a 
local  plethora  of  labour,  or  to  a  temporary 
lack  of  employment,  or  for  the  attractiveness 
of  a  new  field  of  labour.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
true,  as  some  modem  socialists  have  alleged, 
that  a  rapid  growth  of  population  can  never 
meet  with  a  glutted  market,  or  deficient  sus- 
tenance, but  there  are  checks  which  the 
theorists  of  the  pessimist  view  do  not  enume- 
rate, and  there  are  risks  which  the  optimist 
interpreters  of  the  situation  do  not  recognise. 
If  Matthews  and  Ricardo  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Mill  had  been  told  that  now  (1884) 
the  three  kingdoms  would  contain  nearly 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  that  food  would 
be  cheaper,  employment  more  constant,  and 
wages  higher  that  when  they  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  facts,  they  woul(l  have  possibly 
retained  their  theories,  but  would  have  been 
far  less  confident  in  their  accuracy. 

Over-population,  like  over-production,  is 
partial,  and  confined  to  particular  employ- 
ments or  classes.  When  a  calling  is  prosperous 
or  reputable  it  attracts  persons,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  ai'O  not  easily  able  to 
abimdon  their  choice.  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  English  colonies,  where  there  is  a 
boundless  field  for  certain  callings,  there  is  a 
very  restricted  market  for  others.  In  these 
countries  there  has  long  been  an  over-popu- 
lation of  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  such 
persons  have  been  warned  for  many  ^ears 
past  that  there  is  no  field  for  their  service  in 
a  country  which  has  infinite  opportunities, 
for  in  trath  there  never  is  an  over-population 
of  industrial  agents,  whose  services  are  per- 
manently and  increasingly  in  demand,  and 
there  always  is  an  over-population  of  those 
who  cannot  find  employment  for  the  labour 
which  they  think  they  can  give,  but  which 
the  market  does  not  estimate.  So,  again, 
there  are  employments  of  capitalists  which 
are  over-crowded,  perhaps  at  present  more  so 
than  among  artisans.  [For  the  numbers  of 
the  population  since  1801,  see  CaNsrs.] 

The  theory  of  popnlation  is  disonssed  hj  many 
writers,  from  Gregory  King  in  the  seventMnth 
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centuxy  down  to  the  eoonomista  of  our  own 
time.  The  prinoipel  work,  on  which  the  largeat 
imd  moetpermanent  oontroTenr  haa  heen  waged. 
ia  thAtofMalthns  (q.vj.  See  Godwin.  PdlitiecJ 
JiMtic«;  Donbledaj,  Thsorv  of  Population ;  the 
writingfl  of  the  two  Mills,  lather  and  eon ;  and, 
for  the  anoient  oondition  of  EnjipUnd,  Bogera. 
Agricvlture  and  PricM,  and  Sue  CenturitB  of 
Work  and  Wagn.  [J.  E.  T.  R.] 

PortlAncU  RicHABD  Weston,  Eabl  of 
(6.  1577,  d.  1634),  became  collector  of  the 
cuBtomB  in  the  port  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  char^  with  the  reform  of 
the  navy  (1618).  He  was  subsequently  en- 
trusted with  important  negotiations  in  (Ger- 
many (1620),  and  at  Brussels  (1623).  In 
Sept.,  1621,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  1624  he  strongly 
opposed  war  with  Spain,  but  contrived  to 
preserve  Buckingham's  favour,  and  was 
created  Baron  Weston,  April  13,  1628. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  strove  to  amend 
the  Petition  of  Right  by  inserting  a  clause 
saving  the  king's  ''  sovereign  right,*'  and  two 
months  later  was  made  Lord  Tzmsurer  (July, 
1628).  After  Buckingham's  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  influence,  and  became  the  kind's 
chief  adviser.  As  such  he  advised  the  dis- 
solution of  the  third  Parliament,  and  was 
threatened  with  impeachment  by  Eliot.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Treasury  he  was 
careful  and  economical,  but  succeeded  in 
securing  for  himself  a  large  fortune.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  aimed  at  an  understanding 
with  Spain,  and  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  two  treaties  with  that  power  for  the 
partition  of  Holland  (1631 — 34).  He  opposed 
intervention  in  the  Gennan  War.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  was  assailed  by  Laud, 
by  the  queen,  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
many  others,  yet  he  retained  the  king's  con- 
fidence till  his  death.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Portland  on  Feb.  17,  1633.  Clarendon  terms 
him  "  a  man  of  big  looks  and  a  mean  and 
abject  spirit."  He  declared  himself  a  Catholic 
on  his  death-bed. 

Gardiner,  Hid.  of  Eng. ;  Claxendon,  Hi$L  of 
thaB^Mion. 

Portla&df  William  Bsktiitck,  Earl  of, 
afterwards  Duxs  of  {b.  1649,  d.  1709),  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  and  a 
close  friend  of  William  III.  His  friend- 
ship with  William  of  Orange  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  his  nursing  the  prince 
through  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  was 
sent  by  William  of  Orange  to  England  to 
congratulate  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
YorK  on  their  escape.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1687  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  there.  He  ac- 
companied William  to  England.  In  1689 
he  was  in  favour  of  William's  sole  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  had  a  violent  dispute 
with  Burnet  on  the  subiect.  In  1690  he  was 
sent  by  William  to  Holland  in  order  to  calm 
Amsterdam,  where  the   citizens  refused  to 


allow  William  to  nominate  the  magiitntv. 
He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Portknl  and 
Ghroom  of  the  Stole.  He  aocompaoied  thr 
king  to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  troop  if 
Dutch  hone.  In  Jan.,  1691,  he  sailed  vi\k 
William  for  Holland.  William  had  girea 
him  large  grants  of  land  in  Wales,  but  tk 
hostility  of  the  Commons  compelled  him  U 
revoke  the  grant  (1695).  In  July,  1697,  i 
series  of  informal  interviews  took  place  be* 
tween  him  and  Marshal  Boufflen  at  Hnll. 
while  the  conference  was  sittiiig  at  Ryivick, 
with  a  view  to  terms  of  peace.  It  was  tbrougii 
these  interviews  that  the  Treaty  of  Rygviifk 
was  eventually  concluded  (Sept.,  1€97)/Meac> 
while  the  friendship  between  PortUnd  acd 
William  was  growing  cold,  for  the  fon&rt 
showed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  ki2ur'< 
new  favourite,  Aznola  Van  KeppeL  Xtxt 
year,  therefore,  the  king  sent  him  to  Fan« «; 
the  head  of  a  ma^ficent  embassy^  Portlid 
executed  his  duties  with  fidelity.  Togethfr 
with  Marshal  Tallard,  he  laid  down  the  lioai 
of  the  Partition  Treaty.  Poitlaikl  retimed  to 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1699  sir- 
prised  everyone  by  resigning  his  office  a 
Chamberlain.  His  jealousy  of  Keppel  ttetu 
still  to  have  been  the  motive  that  inBueocc^i 
him.  The  quarrel  between  Portland  azt-i 
Albemarle  grew  in  intensity,  and  at  Ifoctn 
he  retired  altogether  from  court  In  K^^ 
he  came  forward  to  defend  the  Secood  Par- 
tition Treaty.  Together  with  Somen  he  v^s 
impeached  for  his  share  in  the  matter,  and  ti- 
Commons  requested  that  he  might  bereoovt^ 
from  the  king's  councils.  There  were  <^ 
ditional  charges  against  him  for  giants  tui 
dilapidations  of  the  ro3ral  revenue.  Bnt  iW 
Commons,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  trai 
of  Somers,  allowed  the  impeachments  to  drf 
He  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  WiSuai. 
and  in  his  last  moments  the  king  took  tb- 
hand  of  his  old  friend  and  presaed  it  taidcrif 
to  his  heart.  Portland  lived  in  retireflKia 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  "  Bendnck.' 
says  Macaulay,  **  was  early  pronooneed  ^ 
Temple  to  be  the  best  and  tru4t  serrant  tb! 
ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  poaea^aa^ 
continued  through  hf e  to  merit  that  howar- 
able  character.'* 

Burnet,  Hiat.  ^f  hi$  Ovh  IXma  ;  Boyer.  i^- 
naU;  Maoanlay,  Hut.  ^  Sug.t  Baakc,  A^'.' 
Bng. 

PortonlyRBLATioirswxTB.  Tht  hVB&S 
relations  wnich  Henry  II.  hadestabliabed  viti 
the  princes  of  the  Iberian  pmiinsala  mads  *^ 
few  dealings  between  the  eariy  Pofta;^ 
monarohs  and  the  Knglish  ooait  of  a  gmm^ 
amicable  nature.  More  intimata  rekbLC^ 
began  when  the  Black  Prince  became  *^ 
nartisan  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile.  i>^ 
John  of  Gaunt  claimed  hia  throne  »  ^ 
daughter's  husband.  The  reigning  KiBX  ^ 
Portugal,  Don  Ferdinand,  joined  the  £b^ 
against  Henry  of  Trastamsie,  vho  had  a^^ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  throne  tf  Feter.  a 
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1381  an  Engliah  army,  under  tlie  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  alao  married  a  daughter 
)f  Peter's,  came  into  Portugal;    but  very 
little  was  done,  the  Igngliah  troops  behavea 
Mjy  and  Ferdinand  concluded  a  truce  with 
h»  Castiliana.    The  marriage  of  Gambridge'b 
!on  John  to  Beatrice,  the  king's  daughter, 
m  annulled  on  the  retirement  of  the  EngliHh, 
ind  on  Ferdinand's  death  in  1383,  Bon  John 
>f  Avis  had  to  fight  for  his  throne  against 
i^trice's  husband.  King  John  of  Castile. 
n   1386   John   of    Qaunt    came    with    an 
^glidh  army  to  help  the  new  king,  whom  he 
oarried  to  his  daughter  Philippa.     But  the 
ampaigns  proved  unfortunate,  and  John  of 
^aunt  abandoned  both  Portugal  and  lus  bopes 
t  the  CSastilian  crown.    The  career  of  mari- 
ime  glory  into  which  Portugal  embarked  in 
he  fifteenth  century  brought    it    into    no 
irect  relations  witb  England,  though  it  pre- 
ared  the  way  for  later  English  enterprise ; 
nd  when  the  English  first  appeared  in  India 
bey  were  welcomed  by  the  Great  Mog^l  as 
ikely  to   counterbalance    the    Portuguese, 
ntimate  conmiercial  relations  between  Eng- 
ind  and  Portugal  also  sprang  up  during  the 
Iter  Middle  Ages.  The  conquest  of  Portugal 
1  1580  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  led  to  the 
tting  out  of  the  Armada  in  Lisbon  harbour, 
ut  also  to  the  English  affording  a  refuge  to 
)on  Antonio  Prior  of  Crato,  the  popular  can- 
idate  for  the  Portuguese  throne,  in  whose 
•ehalf  Drake,  in  1589,  avenged  the  Armada 
y  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
(ut  though  Antonio  accompanied  tbe  fleet,  it 
id  more  harm  to  Spain  than  good  to  Por- 
a^al,  and   the    plundering    of    Portuguese 
esBels,  and  the  devastation  of  Portuguese 
olonies  by  the  English,  involved  their  old 
Uy  in  their  war  against  her  new  master. 
a  1640  Portugal  began  her  successful  revolt 
nder  John  of  Braganza  against  Spain.    One 
f  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State  was  to  con- 
lade,  in  1642,   a  commercial    treaty  with 
barles  I. ;  but  this  rather  complicated  its 
^lalions  with  the  government  of  the  Common- 
ealth.    In  1650  John  refused  to  surrender 
le  fleet  of  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  which 
id  taken  refuge  in  the  Tagus,  to  Blake ;  an 
rt  which,  despite  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
le  princes,  caused  some  disagreement.    But 
1 1652  the  English  war  against  the  Dutch, 
le  enemies    ode    Portugal,  and  Cromwell's 
loption  of  an  anti-Spanish  policy  soon  after, 
lade  it  an  easy  matter  to  renew  in  1654  the 
"eaty  of  1642.     This  began  the  political  and 
>inmercial  dependence  of  Portugal  on  Eng- 
nd,  which  was  continued  by  the  marriage 
I  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles  II. ;   a 
(eaflure  necessitated  by  the  abandonment  of 
ie  Portuguese  by  the  French  in  the  Treaty 
(  the  Pyrenees,  and  justified  by  the  security 
gave  to  Portuguese  independence,   both 
!runst  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch.    But  the 
"snon    of    Bombay    and    Ttmgier    almost 
^knowledged  the  commercial  supremacy  of 


the  English.  At  last  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  Spain  involved  the  Portuguese  in 
hostility  to  him,  and  justified  the  conclusiou 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty  (q.v.)  in  1706,  which 
completed  the  dependence  of  Portugal. 
Through  it  Portuguese  armies  fought  with 
Stanhope  and  Galway  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards  during  the  Succession  War. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century  Portugal, 
like  Holland,  was  a  satellite  of  Engl&nd. 
The  whole  trade  of  Portugal  fell  into  English 
hands.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
was  entirely  carried  on  by  English  factors. 
The  vineyards  of  tbe  Douro,  and  the  mines 
of  Brazil,  were  ultimately  quite  dependent 
on  English  capital.  The  bread  wluch  the 
Portuguese  ate,  and  the  clothes  which  they 
wore,  were  brought  from  England ;  and,  what 
was  worse  to  disciples  of  the  mercantile 
system,  the  "balance  of  trade'*  was  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  the  English.  The  fomous 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Joseph  (1750—1777)  upheld  almost 
alone  the  power  of  Portugal,  sought  to 
change  this  dependence  into  alliance  on 
equal  terms.  The  English  factors  and  Jesuits 
combined  to  plot  his  ruin ;  but  his  triumph 
resulted  in  a  transient  revival  of  Portuguese 
trade  through  his  conmiercial  companies,  and 
Pitt  was  willing  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  the  Count  von 
der  Lippe  had  reorganised  in  the  war  a^inst 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' War. 
Tne  death  of  King  Joseph,  and  tbe  fall  of 
Pombal,  renewed  the  degradation  of  PortugaL 
The  war  against  revolutionary  France  again 
necessitated  its  dependence  on  England.  Even 
in  1801,  when  Fnmce  and  Spain  were  united 
against  it,  Portugal  struggled  some  time 
before  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which 
gave  France  equal  commercial  rights  with 
England.  But  the  refusal  of  Portugal  in 
1807  to  accept  the  Continental  system  in- 
volved it  in  fresh  hostilities  with  France. 
English  help  alone  forced  Junot  to  conclude 
the  Convention  of  Cintra.  Henceforth  Por- 
tugal was  the  basis  of  operations  against  the 
French  during  the  whole  Peninsular  War. 
GK)vemment  and  army  became  alike  de- 
pendent on  England,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops  disciplined  by  Beresford,  proved  no 
imworthy  alhes  of  the  English  under  Welling- 
ton. The  conclusion  of  the  war  left  Por- 
tugal, where  the  liberal  spirit  was  rising,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  a 
king  who  had  sought  in  Brazil  a  secure 
refuge  from  the  French.  In  1822  a  con- 
stitution was  obtained ;  but  in  1824  an  abso- 
lutist reaction  under  Don  Miguel  took  place ; 
which  was  renewed  in  1828.  Canning  exerted 
all  his  energies  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
party.  But  after  his  death  the  Wellington 
ministry  took  a  neutral  attitude,  which  prac- 
tically meant  supporting  Don  Miguel, 
heroic  struggle  of  Dona  Maria  provokr 
ever,  much  sympathy,  and  in  1833  ar 
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expedition  under  Napier  powerfully  assisted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  constitutional  party, 
and  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France^ 
and  Spain  with  Portugal  guaranteed  their 
success.  In  1836  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
annulled.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the 
long  conmiercial  dependence  which  the  treaty 
had  occasioned  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  show 
its  results. 

ScbSfer.  Q99cki€hU  von  Portugal ;  Boochot, 
Hiatoir*  cU  PortiuaL  $t  d$  $m  Colonic:  Paoli, 
Q»$chieht$  von,  England ;  Scbans,  SngliBeh$ 
Hand^ilwpclUik !  3k«  BritUK  Mtrefuud;  Mahon, 
War'of  tJ^  8u«c$$aion  t»  fi|paMi ;  Th«  RighU  of  an 
Xngliahman  m  Portugal;  Napier,  PmmnUar 
War;  Comota,  Thi  Marquii  ofPomha'. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Portugal,  Thb  Joubnst  of,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  expedition  undertaken  in 
the  year  1689  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the 
Portugpiese  crown  from  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
bestowing  it  on  Don  Antonio,  the  pretended 
rightful  sovereign,  who  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Henry  of  Portugal.  The  ez^dition, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Korris,  and  consisted  of 
fifty  vessels  carrying  16,000  men,  sailed  in 
March,  1689.  Gorunna  was  the  first  place 
attacked;  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
shipping,  and  part  of  the  town  was  burnt, 
whilst  Sir  John.Nonis  defeated  a  large  force 
of  Spaniards,  who  had  come  to  relieve  the 
city.  Drake  then  sailed  up  the  Tagus  to 
Lisbon,  whilst  Sir  John  Norris  landed  at  a 
place  called  Peniche  and  marched  overland- to 
join  him,  proclaiming  Don  Antonio  on  the 
way.  Lisbon,  however,  was  too  strong  to  be 
taken,  the  country  refused  to  rise  Sir  the 
pretender,  and  in  May  the  expedition  returned 
home,  having  failed  in  its  primarr  object, 
though  it  had  the  effect  of  inspinting  the 
English. 

Post-VatL  Case  of  thb.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  it 
becaqie  a  question  whether  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, bom  after  his  accession  to  the  Englii^ 
throne  (po«^*»Mi^i),  were  aliens  in  England 
or  not.  The  Scots  contended  that  they  were 
not,  and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  it  was  contended  that  a  statute 
would  be  required  to  naturalise  them.  The 
point  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  when  the  friends  of  an  infant  bom 
in  Scotland  after  1603  sought  to  establish  his 
right  to  hold  land  in  England.  Ten  of  the 
twelve  judges  decided  that  the  po^Unatut  was 
not  an  alien  in  England. 

StalU  TrtoU,  ii.  550;  Oardiner,  Hut.  of  Eng,, 
ieOS-1642. 

PovxiingSf  Sib  Edwaed  [d.  1612),  after 
a  distinguisneid  military  career  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  Lord-Deputy  by  Henry  VII. 
soon  after  his  accession.  He  was  very 
successful  both  in  subduing  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York,  and  in  quelling  the  native 
Irish  rebels  in  Ulster,  and  along  the  borders 


ol  the  Pale.  He  reduced  the  eastern  portigo 
of  the  island  to  order.  His  period  of  goraa. 
ment  is  specially  noted  for  the  patimg  in 
December  (1649)  of  the  funous  st&tate  fawvii 
as  "  Poynings*  Act,"  by  which  it  was  enacibl 
that  all  existing  English  laws  should  bt'  ia 
force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  ParUameEi 
should  be  held  in  Ireland  without  the  auictia 
of  the  king  and  coimcil,  who  should  alio  \t 
able  to  disallow  statutes  passed  by  the  Iruk 
Houses.  Thus  the  legislative  indepeodcofle 
of  the  En^ish  colony  in  IrslaDd  wu  &i 
an  end.  "Poynings*  Act  *'  remained  in  for  i 
for  three  centuries,  till  repealed  in  17!)'; 
[Ibslano.] 


Thb  WRrr  of,  was  a  jk- 
emptory  obnunand  addressed  to  the  sheiii 
ordering  him  to  send  a  particular  cause  to  N 
tried  in  the  king's  court,  instead  of  the  h^ 
court  This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  grieTuce, 
and  by  section  34  of  Magna  Chaita  its» 
was  limited. 


I,  Statutss  or.  In  the  fcor- 
teenth  century  there  seem  to  have  be«c  tvo 
forms  of  papal  exaction  more  distastefol  U) 
the  Engbsh  Parliament  than  any  othB>: 
the  one — of  no  modem  standing  even  tkt 
— ^the  right  claimed,  and  often  exerdfei  ly 
the  Pope  of  giving  away  Church  btueJi^ 
tn  England  to  men  of  his  own  chttce,  u^ 
often  to  aliens;  the  other,  his  pcrasti^ 
action  in  assuming  to  himself  and  hie  c^ 
the  right  of  deciding  cases  of  law  wUcb 
ought  properly  to  have  been  dealt  with  U 
the  king*s  courts  at  home.  Against  ead.  •  | 
these  abuses  the  Parliaments  of  the  middlf  •• 
Edward  III.'s  reign  aimed  statates:  ^' 
tempting  to  check  the  first  sbote  by  t^ 
Statute  of  Prtfvitort  (1360-61),  and  tl 
second  bv«the  first  SUtute  of  /Vaw*'" 
(1363).  By  the  latter  of  these  two  statsw 
the  Inng  "at  the  grievous  snd  c]am<K«^ 
complaints  of  the  great  men  and  the  codiblC.' 
of  his  realm  of  England,*'  enacts  that  all  t5 
liege  people  of  every  condition  who  nA*  ^^ 
matter  properly  belonging  to  Uie  kin?'»  ^^* 
to  any  jurisdiction  outside  the  reaha  ihaJ  ^ 
allowed  two  months  within  which  to  ^V*^ 
before  the  long's  Council,  his  Chancery,  a  i» 
justices  of  either  bench,  &c.,  to  an«w«r  U 
their  contempt  of  tho  king's  righti  in  wfo- 
ferring  their  cases  abn»d.  "  If."  the  fitoti*. 
continues,  **  they  fail  to  put  in  an  appfax*2« 
at  the  due  time,  their  lands  and  chattc.9  e 
all  forfeited  to  the  king ;  their  pei«a*  ^' 
liable  to  be  seized,  and  if  not  foond,  t::-- 
offenders  are  to  be  outUwed."  Two  thff*'' 
are  worth  noticing  with  reference  to  -• 
stetute;  first,  that  the  clergy  iro  not  =•-• 
tioned  as  petitioning  for  its  enartnirti  " 
assenting  to  it;  and,  second,  thrf  alth«y 
the  measure  is  plainly  levelled  igaip-<  '•' 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Curia,  yet  it*  *^ 
18  nowhere  stated  in  the  body  of  tb<?  A 
There  were  several  subsequent  Sta»t*«  •• 
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Pnemunire.  The  later  and  fuller  are  naturally 
tnore  often  called  the  statute,  as  in  a  wapr 
they  sTxpeneded  the  earlier.  The  name  is 
more  especially  reserved  to  an  Act  passed  in 
Jie  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  (1393).  In 
iiis  statute  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  right 
)f  recovering  the  presentation  to  a  church 
iienefice  '*  belongeth  only  to  the  king's  court 
}7  the  old  right  of  his  crown  as  used  aod  ap- 
proved in  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors,  kinffs 
d  England."      The  statute    then  proceeds 

0  condemn  the  practice  of  papal  translation, 
md  after  rehearsing  the  promise  of  the  three 
states  of  the  realm  to  support  the  king  in 
m  rights,  enacts  without  any  circumlocution, 
'that  if  any  purchase,  or  pursue,  in  the 
'kmt  of  Borne,  or  elsewhere,  such  trans- 
itions, processes,  excommunications,  buUs, 
cc"  he  and  his  notaries,  counsellors,  and 
bettors  shall  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  tene- 
lenta,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  while 
be  offenders  themselves  are  to  be  attached  and 
rought  before  the  king  and  his  council,  or  be 
loceeded  against  bv  writ  of  FramunirefaeiaSf 
s  is  ordained  in  other  Statutes  of  Provisors. 
t  is  from  the  phrase  ^amunire  facias  that 
lie  whole  enactment  has  derived  its  name. 
Itese  are  the  opening  words  of  the  writ 
irect^d  to  the  officer,  bidding  him  forewarn 
be  offender  when  and  where  he  is  to  appear 
>  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
^  word  JPtamunire  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
OQ  of  iVtfmofMrtf,  to  forewarn.  The  scope 
f  these  PrannuDire  Acts  was  still  further 
alarged  under  2  Henry  IV.,  3  Henry  V.,  &c. 
he  Statutes  of  Prasmunire  were,  however, 
instantly  diaregatded.  Papal  provision  be- 
une  in  the  15th  century  the  most  usual  way  of 
ppointing  to  bishoprics.  The  custom  of  grant- 
ig  dispensations  m>m  the  statute  had  much 
tfloenoe  on  the  growth  of  the  Sling's  dispens- 
>g  power.  It  was  by  a  dexterous  manipulation 

1  the  dause,  which  included  the  abettors  of 

breach  of  the  Statute  of  Pnemimire  in  the 

mahj  due    to    the    prime    offender,  that 

enry  Vm.  laid  the  whole  body  of  the 

crgy  at   hia   mercy    in  1631   for   having 

knowledged    the    legatine    authority    of 

Tolsey;  and  the  king's  pardon  was  only 

)tight  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  their 

sknowledgment  of  him  as  supreme  head  of 

«  church.    Under  Elizabeth,  to  refuse  the 

ith  of  supremacy  was  made  a  breach  of  the 

^ate  of  Pnemunire;   and  also  to  defend 

le  pope's  jurisdiction  in  England,  or  to 

ipport   a   Jesuit    college,    or   any    popish 

ounary  beyond  the  sea.     By  later  enact- 

ents  the  poudties  following  a  breach  of  this 

itute  have  been  extended  to  offences  very 

fferent  from  those  which  were  oonunonly 

'onected  with  the  word  Praemunire. 

Stdvtm  of  0*4  RMlrn;  Stabbs,  Contt,  Hid,; 
Keeve«,  Htdcry  of  Englith  Lom  t  Sir  T.  E. 
Tomlbkt,  Law  TAaHonary. 

Jhn^nr  Book,  or,  properly,  the  Book 
E  Common  F^rayer^  is  ^  Liturgy 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained  by 
law  for  national  use.  Before  the  Beforma- 
tion,  Latin  service-books  were  in  use 
throughout  Christendom,  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon model,  but  containing  considerable  varia- 
tions. The  prayers  for  various  hours  of  the 
day  were  contained  in  the  Breviary;  the 
order  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Conununion  in 
the  Missal.  There  was  also  a  manual  of  de- 
votions in  English  called  the  Prymer,  current 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  desire  of  the 
reforming  party,  headed  by  Cranmer,  was 
for  greater  simplicity  and  intelligibility  in 
the  service-books,  and  Cranmer  steadily 
moved  in  that  direction.  In  1541  a  new 
edition  of  part  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  was 
issued ;  and  in  1542  Cranmer  notified  to 
Convocation  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
service-books  should  be  examined,  corrected, 
and  reformed  of  all  superstitiouB  prayers. 
A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  sat  for  that 
purpose  and  prepared  materials  for  the  future. 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  ordered  to 
be  read  in  English  in  churches ;  and  in  1544 
the  Litany,  which  was  already  in  English  for 
use  in  processions,  was  revised  by  Cranmer. 
In  1545  was  issued  the  "King's  Prymer," 
which  contained  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several 
canticles  and  collects,  as  well  as  the  Litany 
in  English. 

In  the  rei^  of  Edward  YI.  the  work  of 
liturgical  revision  first  bore  definite  fruit.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  reign.  Convocation  and 
Parliament  ordered  the  Communion  to  be 
administered  under  both  kinds ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  divines  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
"The  Order  of  Communion,"  which  was 
published  in  1548.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  measure  for  immediate  use.  The 
commissioners  applied  themselves,  under 
Cranmer's  mresidency,  to  the  task  of  framing 
a  complete  Book  of  Prayer.  They  cooipleted 
their  labours  within  the  year,  and  submitted 
the  Book  to  Parliament,  by  which  it  was 
accepted.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
Jan.,  1549,  ordered  the  Book  to  come  into 
general  use  on  the  evening  of  Whit  Sunday. 
The  objects  of  the  compilers  of  this  Book  are 
stated  in  their  preface  to  be  (1)  the  formation 
of  a  uniform  use  for  the  whole  realm,  ^2}  the 
simplification  of  rubrics,  (3)  the  reading  of 
the  whole  Psalter  in  order,  (4)  the  continuous 
reading  of  the  Bible,  (5)  Uie  omission  of 
needless  interruptions,  (6)  conformity  to  the 
pure  Word  of  the  Scripture,  (7)  the  formation 
of  a  Prayer-book  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  followed 
closely  on  the  Piymer  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  so  as  to  make  as  little  change  as 
possible.  Its  chief  differences  from  the 
Prayer-book  now  in  use  are — ^1)  Matins  and 
Evensong  began  with  the  Lora's  Prayer  and 
ended  with  the  Third  Collect.  (2)  The  Litany 
followed  the  Communion  office,  and  there 
were  no  instructionB  for  its  use.    (3)  In  the 
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Commomon  oflSce  the  Commandments  were 
not  read;  the  praven  were  dijfferently 
arranged,  and  included  a  mention  of  the 
Virgin  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  there  was 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  con- 
secration; the  words  used  in  giving  the 
elements  were  only  the  first  clause  of  the  two 
now  in  use ;  the  priest  was  ordered  to  stand 
'^  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar";  the  old  vest- 
ments, albs  and  copes,  were  prescribed  for  the 
celebrant;  water  was  mixed  with  the  wine. 
(4)  In  the  Baptismal  Service  a  form  of  exor- 
cism was  used ;  trine  immersion  was  directed ; 
the  child  was  arrayed  after  baptism  in  a 
white  garment,  called  a  ehrisom,  and  was 
anointed  with  oil  on  the  head.  ^5)  The 
Burial  Service  contained  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  Com- 
munion at  a  burial. 

This  Prayer-book  was  well  received  by  the 
people  generally ;  but  an  influx  of  foreigners 
broup^ht  to  England  opinions  more  decidedly 
Calvinistic.  The  Prayer-book  was  no  sooner 
in  use  than  a  small  party  called  for  its  re- 
vision. They  prevailed  with  the  King,  who 
again  appointed  a  committee,  with  Cranmer 
at  its  head.  In  their  work  the  committee 
asked  the  opinions  of  the  learned  foreigners, 
Peter  Martyr  and  Bacer.  The  results  of 
this  revision  was  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  YI.,  which  was  published  in  1652. 
It  added  the  introductory  portion  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  appointed  the  Litany 
to  be  used  as  at  present,  added  the  Decalogue 
to  the  Communion  office,  reduced  its  prayers 
to  the  order  in  which  they  now  occur, 
omitting  the  points  noticed  above ;  directed 
the  prie«t  to  stand  "  at  the  north  side  of  the 
table,"  and  to  wear  no  vestment  save  the 
surplice.  The  tendency  of  the  alterations 
made  are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  substitution 
of  the  second  clause  now  used  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elements  for  the  first  clause, 
which  was  omitted.  The  Second  Pmyer-book 
showed  no  desire  to  retain  old  uses  because 
they  were  old,  but  was  a  movement  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Continental  reformers. 

The  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 
had  scarcely  time  to  come  into  use  before  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  Marian  reaction. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1568, 
she  behaved  with  great  caution,  and  was 
crowned  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical.  A  committee  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed early  in  1559  to  compare  the  two 
Books  of  Edward  VI.  and  correct  them. 
The  commission,  of  which  the  chief  merer 
was  Edward  Guest,  after  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, decided  in  favour  of  Edward  VI.*8  Second 
Prayer-book,  with  a  few  alterations.  Tliese 
were  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  revised 
Prayer-book  came  into  use  on  June  24, 1559. 
The  alterations  were  not  important,  but  were 
significant  of  Elizabeth's  desire  for  compre- 
hension. The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  ATI.  were  reoognised;  the 


two  clauses  in  the  administration  d  tbs 
elements  at  the  Communion  were  pat  togKhs 
as  they  are  now;  a  petition  was  omitted fna! 
the  Litany — "  From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ui 
all  his  detestable  enormities,  Good  hal 
deliver  us." 

Again  the  return  of  exiles  from  the  C«> 
tinent  brought  discord,  and  the  Foia' 
party  desired  another  reTision.  At  the  sres- 
sion  of  James  I.  the  King  agreed  to  hsu  tk 
Puritan  demands  at  a  conference  st  Hanp^ 
Court  in  1 603.  The  Puritans  met  with  litik 
attention,  and  the  changes  made  in  tk 
Prayer-book  were  slight ;  chief  of  than  w 
the  addition  of  the  Thanksgiving  Pn^^ 
and  of  the  latter  half  ol  the  Oittd*s. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  force  on  Scotknii  t^ 
use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  aud  his  atlt'Z|! 
led  to  a  revolution.  Under  the  Commr&ve&.Ti 
the  Prayer-book  was  swept  away.  After  'M 
Restoration,  a  conference  was'  held  i:  t^l 
Savoy,  in  1661,  between  twelve  bidiopj  isi 
twelve  Presbyterians,  to  discuss  the  w^i 
the  Presbyterians  for  a  revisian  of  ^ 
Prayer-book.  This  Conference  did  not  tJ** 
much  attempt  at  conciliation  on  either  si'. 
A  committee  of  bishops  was  again  v^'^^ 
to  revise  the  P^yer-book,  and  no  f>{^ 
were  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Pr^h"- 
terians.  What  alterations  were  made  nif 
increased  than  diminished  the  scraplct  of  tix 
Puritans  against  receiving  the  woit.  1^ 
revised  IVayer-book,  finally  redo^td 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it, 
approved  by  Parliament,  and  its  zst  « 
enforced  by  the  Act  of  TJnifonnity  of  1  * 
Some  printed  copies  were  carefully  cvcpr 
with  the  original,  were  then  sealed  «'..ti 
Great  Seal,  and  were  sent  to  all  calh^^r^ 
to  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  ssd  v*  t* 
Tower,  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  Sinct  'i-i 
the  Sealed  Books  have  remained  the  stir  i:f« 
for  preserving  the  Prayer-book  in  iti  arr  '-1 
form.  It  is  true  that  in  1689  a  ccass^* 
was  appointed  to  prepare  each  altenticos*^ 
might  reconcile,  as  much  as  po«si».  •' 
differences.'*  But  Canvocation  wo  if?"' 
to  all  change,  and  the  proposals  wext  cr* ' 
considered. 

Palmer.  Originn  LUwrfiou;  Wheaik?  '^^ 
Book  of  CommMk  Pray«r  j  Procter.  Bt***^. '" 
t%t  Book  o/  Common  Prumot;  Liimryia  tf  ^*' 
Bdward  n.  and  iif  (ium%  ^iwokdh  in^ 
bj  the  Parker  Society).  [SL I . 

Prorogrativey  Trb  Rotal.   ^^^fi 

has  been  defined  as  an  ezchisiTS  Fnv>r 
Historically  considered,  it  is  not  much:  * 
than  the  legal  exerdae  of  the  rojal'^-'* 
rity.  An  old  judge  expounded  it  ti  *^'* 
law  in  case  of  the  king  whic^  i*  ^*  ! 
no  case  of  the  subject.-  "It  »  cf  ^l**- 
Baoon  said,  '*  to  the  Commcn  U*  J 
sprang  from  sources  aUn  to  thoK  '"* 
which  the  Common  Law  has  sprasg .  -  ' 
for  the  king  and  still  does  for  the  cr^' 
what  the  Common  Law  did  for  the  •aV:xt 
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"It grew,'* Bays  Biahop  Stabbs,  "out  of  cer- 
tam  conditioiis  of  the  national  life,  some  of 
which  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
others  were  the  products  of  that  great  change, 
lod  othen  resulted  from  the  peculiar  course 
}f  Henry  H.  and  his  descendants.*'  Before 
1377  it  had  actually  or  virtually  parted  with 
BOit  of  its  legislative  and  taxing  powers. 
i^ief  among  its  admitted  and  exclusive 
nwezB  at  this  time  were  those  of  calling, 
Qtemiptiiig,  and  dismissing  Parliaments, 
if  ratifying  legislatioin,  of  creating  peers, 
od  conferring  every  form  of  honour,  of 
taking  cities  and  boroup^ha,  of  pardoning 
nminala,  of  negotiating  with  foreign  powers, 
f  dedaring  and  conducting  war,  of  nominat- 
igtoGhorch dignities  and  presenting  to  anim- 
lense  namber  of  benefices,  of  appointing  all 
abUc  officials,  of  coining  money,  regulating 
^k,  fixing  weights  and  measures,  and  es- 
hlishing  markets  and  havens.  And  a  law 
onoertain  date,  but  given  as  17  Edw.  II., 
JJed  Firero^0tiva  Reffit^  adds  to  these  the  cus- 
dy  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  wreck  of  the  sea, 
t^es  and  sturgeons,  and  the  right  to  the 
ods  and  goods  of  attainted  felons.  And, 
ith  few  exceptions,  these  advantages  are 
iU  conceded  to  Prerogative.  But  besides 
ese  it  then  daimed,  and  despite  a  long  and 
ibbom  oppositioii  continued  to  exercise,  the 
;ht8  of  purveyanoe,  and  of  issuing  commis- 
'08  of  array  with  all  the  manifold  accom- 
diments  and  oonaequenoes  of  both.  A 
ver  to  dispense  with  and  even  suspend  the 
eration  of  a  statute  was  also  among  its  de- 
nda.  Buch  was  the  medisBval  measure  of 
erogative  at  its  widest  possible  legal  stretch, 
»ngh  even  to  this  a  kmg  like  Itichard  II., 
hiB  days  of  absolutism,  would  seek  to  give 
onqaestionably  illegal  extension.  During 
'  ooQstitutionai  nue  of  the  Lancastrian 
lasty  the  tendency  opposite  to  Richard's  set 
Uiatof  not  only  dislodging  Prerogative  from 
disputed  position,  but  also  of  placing  its  le- 
imate  exenase  under  Parliamentary  control 
)  Tador  despotism,  however,  foroed  this  to 
Id  in  its  turn ;  and  for  a  time  it  became 
&shion  to  strain  the  principle  to  the  ut- 
it,  and  give  it  a  practically  unbounded 
ere  of  action.  The  high  prerogative  doc- 
£  then  came  into  vogue,  which  vested  in 
Iting,  besides  his  oimnary  power  limited 
l&w,  an  extraordinary  power  as  extensive 
ihe  whole  province  of  government,  to  be 
'rted  to,  if  the  safety  of  the  Commonweal 
e  judged  by  the  kinp^  to  reauire  its  appli- 
m,  when  the  oonstitutionai  resources  of 
lority  were  deemed  inadequate.  This  was 
uips  what  Bacon  meant  when  he  described 
rogative  ajs  **  the  accomplishment  and  per- 
ion  of  the  Common  Law,"  stepping  in  to 
rescue  of  the  State  whien  the  Common 
^  was  found  wanting.  At  the  same  time 
erection  of  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and 
granting  of  monopolies  were  regarded  as 
Ted    by  the  regular  prerogative.     The 


dangerous  doctrine  and  the  questionable  prac- 
tices were  effaced  for  ever  by  the  action  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  dispensing 
and  suspending  powers  still  lingered ;  Qiarles 
II.  ana  James  II.  employed  them  without 
scruple.  These,  however,  were  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Revolu- 
tion started  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
Prerogative;  it  was  left  with  most  of  its 
powers  unimpaired,  and  some  of  them  even 
strengthened,  but  their  exerdse  was  gradually 
drawn  under  the  efficient  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  now  belongs  to  a  body  of  min- 
isters who  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  Com- 
mons and  the  country,  and  are  virtually 
chosen  and  dismissed  by  both. 

AUen.  1K««  and  Growth  offha  Royal  Pr«ro0att«« 
in  Snyland;  the  Constitutioiuil  Histories  of 


HaUam,  Maj,  and  Stubbs. 


[J.  R.] 


I,  Thb  Libbrtt  of  tub,  was  only 
secured  alter  long  and  arduous  struggles. 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  the  press 
throughout  Europe  was  placed  under  the 
severe  censorship  of  the  Chmrch,  and  after 
the  Reformation  this  censorship  became 
in  England  part  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Printing  was  granted  as  a  monopoly,  confined 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  Mary  to  the  Stationers*  Company ;  and 
•under  Elizabeth  it  was  interdicted,  except  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  licensing 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London^  on 
special  occasions  in  those  of  the  queen's 
printer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  law-books  with 
one  of  the  chief  justices.  Mutilation  was 
inflicted  on  transgressors  of  the  law;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Stubbes.  Further 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1637  the 
number  of  master-printers  was  limited  to 
twenty,  and  of  letter-founders  to  four.  The 
penalty  for  printing,  bookbinding,  or  letter- 
founding  without  a  licence  was  whipping, 
the  pillory,  and  imprisonment ;  and  even  new 
editions  of  authorised  books  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  licensers.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  persecutions  that  the  first  newspaper. 
The  Weekly  Newet,  appeiued  (1641),  and  it 
was  followed  after  the  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  large  quantities  of  tracts  and 
newspapers.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
continued  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Independent  writers  were  suppressed 
with  such  severity  as  to  call  forth  from 
Milton  a  noble  vindication  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  Areopagitiea,  After  the  Res- 
toration came  the  Licensing  Act  of  1662,  by 
which  printing  was  confined  to  London,  York, 
and  the  two  universities,  and  the  number  of 
master-printers  was  limited  to  twenty  as 
before,  and  all  new  works  subjected  to  exa- 
mination by  an  officer  called  the  licenser. 
Its  cruel  provisions  were  used  with  terrible 
harshness  by  the  licenser  Roger  L'Estrange, 
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and  all  newspapers  stopped  except  the  Ofieial 
London  Gazette  and  the  Observator,  The  Act 
expired  in  1679,  but  was  reyived  at  the 
accession  of  James  11.,  and  continued  until 
1696,  when  the  renewal  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press  was  negatived  by  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons. 

The  press  was  now  free  in  theory ;  but  still 
suffered  considerable  restrictions  in  practice 
from  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  law  of  libieL  The 
first  Stamp  Act  (q.y.)  was  imposed  in  1712, 
partly  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  partly 
as  a  check  upon  the  scurrility  of  the  cheaper 
papers.  It  was  gradually  raised  to  f  ourpence, 
and  in  1820  it  was  imposed  by  one  of  the 
Six  Acts  upon  tracts  and  kindred  publications. 
Evasions  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  frequent, 
and  were  severely  punished  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  however,  the  stamp  duties  on  news- 
papers were  reduced  to  one  penny,  and  in 
1855  they  were  altogether  abandoned.  Another 
tax  on  knowledge,  the  paper  duty,  was 
abolished  in  1861.  The  law  of  libel  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill-defined,  and  was  frequently  used 
as  an  instrument  of  government  oppreasion 
under  William  III.  and  Anne,  among  its 
victims  being  Defoe  and  Steele.  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  however,  who  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  attaick,  allowed  it  to  slumber 
during  his  long  administration,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  accession  of  €^rge  III.,  when 
public  opinion  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the 
corruption  of  Parliament,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press  came  into  collision  again. 
Wilkes,  by  the  famous  <'No.  45"  of  the 
ybrth  Briton,  raised  the  question  of  the  right 
to  arrest  authors  and  printers  of  an  obnoxious 
publication  on  a  general  warrant,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Then  came  Junius's 
**  Letter  to  the  King,"  the  trial  for  the  republi- 
cation of  which  by  the  bookseller  Almon 
established  the  important  doctrines  that  a 
publisher  was  criminally  liable  for  the  acts 
of  his  servants,  and  that  a  jury  had  no  right 
to  determine  the  criminality  of  a  libeL  The 
latter  theory  was,  however,  evaded  at  the 
trial  of  Wooidfall,  the  original  publisher,  who 
was  foimd  guilty  by  the  jury  of  *'  printing 
and  publishing  only ; "  it  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  comments  of  a  hostile  nature  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  vigorously  oom- 
batted  by  Erskine  in  the  cases  of  the  IJean  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1779,  and  of  Stockdale  in  1789, 
Finally,  in  1792,  Fox's  libel  Act  established 
the  important  principle  of  the  right  of  juries 
to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolution 
unfortunately  produced  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Between 
1792  and  1820  the  Libel  Acts  were  frequently 
invoked.  The  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  in  1830 
and  1831  were  the  last  important  attempts  to 
suppress  the  free  written  expression  of  opwion. 
Since  that  time  the  press  has  been  completely 


free  to  discuss  public  men  and  meaiCRi 

Moreover  its  position  has  been  establlM  m 

a  firmer  basis  by  Lord  Campbdil's  lil^l  Ad 

(1843),  by  which  a  defendant  in  a  cue  u 

defamatory  libel  is  allowed  to  plead  that  it  e 

true,  and  that  its  publication  is  for  the  psA- 

benefit,  and    by  which    puUiahen  Are  ib 

longer  held  liable  for  the  unauthorised  &ct>ii 

their  servants.    Measures  for  the  lupprasi: 

of  newspapers  have  frequently  fonned  ptn  i 

the  Irish  coercion  Acts. 

Hallsm,  OmuC  Sid,  ehs.  ziiL  xr. ;  Ktr/n' 
BitL,  n..  chs.  ix.  and  x. ;  Macubr.fi^L? 
Snq. ;  Orant,  TK$  XfVfpopcr  Trt»,  See  a^ 
23  Elix.,  0.  2;  13  and  U  Oharlee  IL.e.S;)* 
Anne,  a  19;3SO«org*IIL,c60;6uMl7Vi&. 

««96. 

[LCS.] 

Fr^tandttr,  Tm  Old.  [SruAxr.Jifl 
Edwa&d.] 

Fretend«r,  Thb  Youso.  [SniR 
Chahlbs  Edwa&d.] 

Pride's  Purge  ia  the  name  gim  ^ 
the  violent  measure  by  which  (Dec  6,  \^^ 
the  army  excluded  a  laiige  number  of  the  ?t^ 
byterians  from  the  Parluunent.  At  the  cIm^ 
1648  the  army  resolved  to  bring  the  kisgki 
trial,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tnitT  ^ 
ceeding  between  him  and  the  IVIuun*^ 
Parliament  on  Dec.  6  decided  tiiat  the  b^f  i 
answers  to  their  proposals  ofBered  foaBiks>.^ 
for  a  peace.  The  army,  which  had  oeecp* 
London  on  Dec  2,  surrounded  the  Booie  4 
Commons  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  v:^ 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Pride.  H?«tt| 
and  Hardress  Waller.  Pride,  with  «  1^« 
names  in  his  hand,  pvevented  those  meaVii 
from  passing  whom  ne  judged  fit,  and  k^<^ 
up  those  who  resisted.  The  number  d*^* 
arrested  amounted  in  the  course  of  tk  &^ 
day  to  47,  and  96  were  excluded.  C^^ 
same  day  a  P^per*  called  the  **  Hambl;  iV*' 
poaals  and  UMires,**  was  pRsenled  fc)  '•^ 
members  still  sitting  on  bdialf  of  theec^J^ 
of  officers,  setting  forth  the  demuMis  o'^J 
army.  The  House,  reduced  to  letf  *^' 
80  members,  decided  by  60  to  28  to  P^^ 
with  the  consideration  of  thew  F*^^ 
(Dec.  7),  and  in  the  next  three  weeb  ^^'^ 
its  late  votes,  and  detennined  to  trr  th«  ^ 

Prior,  MAinnnr  (*.  1664,  d,  i::i.^; 
one  of  the  most  HigtringniAoJ  of  the  &>^' 
diplomatiBts  and  politicians  of  WiQiiK '•"' 
and  Anne*s  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  ^  ,*' 
minster  and  St  John*s  CoU^^  Caots^-"* 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  Ht  »«  * 
friend  of  Charles  Montague,  after^^u^  •'.' 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  wrote  with  his  •  ' 
City  Mourn  9n4  tkt  Country  Mome.  a  «^^"  ' 
Diyden's  FabU  of  the  Hind  und  ik*  /" '" 
Pnor  was  sent  as  secretary  to  the  otir-*  •• 
the  Hague,  and  became  one  of  ^^-^'J 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.    He  ^'*  **" 

S)intod  secretary  to  the  English  I**"**.** 
yswick  (1697),  and  was  entnustai  «•£  J 
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inty  of  bringing  the  treaty  to  England.  Next 

rear  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Fiance 

mder  the  Duke  of  Portland.    When  factions 

irokeout  in  the  court,  Prior  deserted  Portland 

ind  attached  himself  to  Alhemarle.    He  was 

4>pointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the 

Sari  of  Jersey,  but  iraa  remoyed  from  office 

•n  the  retirement  of   that  nobleman.      In 

701  hevas  elected  for  East  Grinstead  and 

ppQinted  Commissioner   of   the    Board    of 

^e.    Under  Anne  he   remained  out  of 

ftTour  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power ;  but 

a  Joly,  1711  he  was  sent  with  the  Abb6 

inaltier  to  Paris  with  propositions  for  peace. 

n  Angost,   1712,  the   ministry,  weary    of 

tie  length  of  the  negotiations,  sent  Boling- 

roke  to  Paris  to  bhorten  the  work  by  personal 

OQTOBation  with  Torcy.    Prior  accompanied 

m,  and  on  Bolingbroke's  return  he  was  left 

i  charge  d*a£bires,   without   regular    au- 

lority,  and  with  scanty  remittances.    Dis- 

race  rapidly  oYortook  him  on  the  death  of 

Juie.    As  soon  as  he  returned  to  England 

e  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of 

ifety,  of   which   Walpolo  was   chairman, 

ff  his  share  in  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

[e  was  imprisoned,  and  on  June  10  Walpole 

lored  an  impeachment   against   him,    but 

rentoally  he  was  released  without  triaL  The 

A  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 

Johnaon,  Lives  of  ih»  PMte;  Uiaoaalay,  Hiai 
tfE^g.;  BlMahapt,  Sm^o/ QitmiAwM i  PrloT^s 
^llected  works,  inoluding  his  inoomplete 
Mmoiir  qf  HU  Own  Fmim,  wece  published  in  1733. 

PrimmSy  Lbaislation  on.  As  early  as 
166  it  was  enacted  (by  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
lit  c  7)  that  in  each  county  the  sheriff 
mid  proTide  a  gaol  at  the  king's  cost  if  one 
d  not  already  exist.  In  addition  to  these 
common  gaou,"  some  of  the  law  courts  had 
«cial  prisons  connected  with  them,  such  as 
e  Harshalsea,  attached  to  the  King's  Bench, 
><i  the  Fleet  to  the  Star  Chamber  and  Chan- 
ry.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  con- 
tion  of  these  prisons  until  the  eighteenth 
ntory.  The  gaolers  were  paid,  not  by  sala- 
»,  bat  by  tiie  fees  which  they  could  exact 
M&  the  prisoners,  and  men  were  often  re- 
ined long  after  their  innocence  had  been 
ODounoed  because  they  could  not  pay  the 
ms  demanded.  In  1728  the  discovery  of 
rtain  cruelties  peri)etrated  in  the  Fleet  led 
the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
i-<^on.  The  warden  and  his  agents  were 
t  upon  their  trial  for  murder,  but  were 
quitted;  and  the  Act  passed  in  1729  to 
nedy  the  worst  evils  was  almost  useless. 
^  question  was  apparently  forgotten  until 
>waid  began  to  prosecute  his  inquiries.  In 
74  two  acts  were  passed,  one  providing  that 
ery  prisoner  against  whom  the  Grand  Jury 
'led  to  find  a  true  bill  should  be  immediately 
d  without  fee  released,  and  that  the  gaoler 
onld  be  paid  from  the  county  rate ;  and  the 
|ier  to  secure  the  due  cleansing,  etc.,  of 
iaons.    After  this  time  numerous  statutes 


were  passed.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  those  of  1823,  1865,  and  1877.  The 
Act  of  1823  was  largelv  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Fry's  efforts,  and  introduced  a  classification 
of  prisoners.  In  1865  the  distinction,  which 
had  never  been  carefully  maintained,  between 
common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction — ^the 
latter  intended  only  for  convicted  criminals, 
was  finally  abolished;  and  what  was  far 
more  important,  it  was  enacted  that  inaU 
cases  imprisonment  should  be  "separate," 
t.0.,  solitary.  Finally,  the  Prison  Act  of 
1877)  which  is  now  tne  principal  statute  on 
the  subject,  gave  an  increased  power  of  coxv- 
trol  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to  the  Prison 
Conunissioners  appointed  on  his  recommen- 
dation. It  is  to  be  added  that  between  the  years 
1853  and  1864  transportation  was  abolished, 
and  penal  servitude,  •.«.,  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  on  public  works,  substituted. 

Stephen,  SiMt.  Crim.  Law,  L,  oh.  ziii. ;  8tai4 
Trtalc,  vol.  xrlL  (1813),  p.  297;  JC«nwnra  of 
HowBxd  and  Mn.  Fry.  [W.  J.  A.] 

ProlMbte  and  Divorce.  Ths  Court 
OF,  was  created  in  1857,  ana  received  the 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction, 
which  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiasticaf  Courts.  By  the  Judicature 
Acts  of  1873  this  court,  together  with  the 
Admiralty  Court,  forms  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

ProdamatioiUI.  In  mediaeval  and 
later  times,  when  the  range  of  customary  and 
statute  law  was  still  comparatively  limited, 
and  many  practices  that  gave  concern  to 
kings  and  ministers  were  left  uncorrected 
thereby,  the  king  took  upon  himself  at  times 
to  supply  the  defect  by  issuing  proclamations, 
which  either  expanded  and  applied  the  provi- 
sions of  already  existing  laws — ^in  any  case 
were  presumed  to  be  fair  deductions  from 
such  laws — ox*  were  independent  acts  of  pre- 
rogative. They  were  under  the  Plantagenet 
and  Lancastrian  kings  avowedly  temporary. 
Under  the  Tudors  proclamations  took  a  bolder 
tone,  and  began  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
legiidation,  indeed  in  1539  they  seem  to  have 
actually  entered  it.  In  that  year  was  passed 
the  astounding  Statute  of  ProciiBunations,  which 
enacted  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  might  set  forth  proclamations,  with 
penalties  in  them,  as  obligatory  on  the  subject 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  they  did 
no  damage  to  the  estates,  hberties,  or  persons 
of  the  king*s  subjects,  and  infringed  no 
law.  But  the  first  law  of  Edwsati  YI. 
repealed  this  measure.  In  Elizabeth*s  reign 
the^  were  not  seldom  used  to  supplement 
legislation,  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a 
policy,  or  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  banishment  of  Anabaptists,  fnstmg  in 
Lent,  building  houses  round  London,  carrying 
daggers,  or  wearing  long  rapiers,  trading  with 
the  French  king*s  rebels,  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  were  commanded  or  forbidden  in 
them  under  penalties,  and  it  isnot  dear  that  very 
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many  of  them  were  distinctly  illegal ;  statute 
law  certainly  warranted  some,  the  unstrained 
prerogative  others.    James  I.  resorted  to  the 
practice  so  often,  and  pushed  it  so  decidedly 
across  the  boundaries  of  legality,  that  in  1610 
the  alarmed  Commons  made  it  a  subject  of 
formal  complaint,  alleg^g  that  the  king's 
proclamations  touched  the  liberty,  goods,  in- 
heritance, and  livelihood  of  men,  and  that 
there  was  a  general  fear  they  would  grow  to 
the  strength  of  laws.    The  gravest  examples 
were  that  which  in  1604  dictated  rules  to  the 
constituencies  in  choosing  members  of  Parlia* 
ment,  and  those  which  forbade  new  buildings 
about  London,  and  the  making  of  starch  out  of 
wheat,  and  in  most  cases  disobedience  was 
made  punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber.  James 
gave  a  reassuring  reply,  and  consulted  his 
chief    judges.     An    important    consequence 
followed.   The  consulted  judges,  led  by  Coke, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  by  his  pro- 
clamation the  king  could  not  create  an  offence. 
He  could  only  admonish  his  subjects  to  keep 
the   law,  ana   could  not   make   an  offence 
punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber  if  it  were  not 
so   already.     James    frankly    accepted   this 
statement  of  the  law,  and  desisted  from  issu- 
ing proclamations  imposing  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. But  in  Charles  I.*8  reign  proclamations 
were  greatly  multiplied,  especially  during  the 
long  cessation  of  Parliament.    For  staying  in 
London   despite    a    proclamation    ordering 
country  gentlemen  with  their  &miliefl  back 
to  their   homes,  one  Mr.  Palmer    was,    in 
1632,  fined  £1,000  by   the    Star  Chamber. 
•*The   illegality    of    these   proclamations," 
says    Hallam,    **  is    most    unquestionable." 
It    is    curious,    however,    that   they   after- 
wards found  no  place  in  the  Ghrand  Remon- 
strance.   In  the  ecclesiastical  province  the 
sovereign's   action    in  this    respect   is   less 
disputable.    Proclamations   for  and  against 
certain  religious  tenets,  practices,  and  ritual 
were  frequent  between  1629  and  1640.    That 
of  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  "for  the  establishing 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,"  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples.    The  practice  survived,  but 
lust  survived,  the  great  convulsion  of  1640-60. 
To  onl^  one  or  two  of  Charles  II.'s  reig^  has 
exception  been  taken.    It  is  significant  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.    Those  that  are  still  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  are  invariably  warranted, 
sometimes  commanded,  by  the  statute  law. 

Brodie,  Cowt,  Hitt,;   Hallam,  Cmst.   Hitt, 

[J.  R,] 

ProphasyingS  ^as  the  name  given  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  meetings  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops,  for  the  discussion  and  explanation  of 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  public  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  were  presided  over  by  a  moderator. 
The  system  began  during  the  primacy  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  were  very  obnoxious 


to  Elizabeth,  as  aavooring  of  Paiitaim 

Most  of  the  bishops  were  in  iftvonr  of  theo. 

as  were  many  ol  the  Privy  Comdl  and 

Archbishop  Grindal  was  Be(|ae8tered  for  i^ 

years  from  the  exeitsise  of  his  joriedictiaQ  it« 

refusing  to  put  down  the  "prophesying!"^ 

the  queen*s  command.     They  were  Ut 

suppressed  by  a  special  oommand  of  EiinhEti 

about  1577,  and  never  subsaqueatly  tmni 

Mosheim,  Ecde».  Hiit.;  HalhiD,  C»wl  ffc 
Froude,  Htst.  (^JEnff.;  Book, bum tfikti^ 
bwhopa. 

Pirotactor,   Tkx   Titls  or,  ins  &^ 

given   to  the   governors  appointed  docK 

the  minority  or  incapadty  a)  the  king.  It 

was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  darin; 

the  minority  of  Henry  VL  (or  in  hie  ftbftar 

bv  the  Duke  of  GUouoester],  and  by  the  Mt 

of  York  in  1464,  and  again  in  145^  duio^ 

Henry*s  illness;  the  Di3ce  of  Glovcafiffs 

1483,  and  the  Duke  of  Somenet  from  ld4i 

(Jan.)  to  1548  (Oct.).    The  House  of  Lorjs. 

in  answer  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloaoe^. 

thus  defined  the  meaning  of  the  wori  "it 

was  advised  and  appointed  by  autboritT  c4 

the  king  assenting  the  thrse  estates  of  thie  ]a£i 

that  ye,  in  absence  of  my  lord  yoor  farotk: 

of  Bedford,  should  be  chief  of  the  kin^' 

council,  and  devised  QntoyouanBiBediiIett3: 

from  other  oounsdlors,  not  the  name  of  tcuv. 

lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  rsgeat,  luf  ^' 

name  that  should  import  authority  of  son:- 

nance  of  the  land,  but  the  name  of  pro^--^ 

and  defender,  which  importeth  *a  penctJ 

duty  of  attendance  to  the  actual  d^enee  -i 

the  land,  as  well  against  enemiesoutwud  if  ^ 

required,  as  against  rebels  inwaid,  if  ^} 

were,  g^ranting  you  therewith  ceitiini»*'^ 

the  which  is  specified  and  contained  in  ts 

Act  of  the  said  Parliament,  to  endun  u  U2 

as  it  liked  the  king.'"    In  thecal  of  t^ 

Duke  of  Somerset  he  was  in  the  iDstnas-*^ 

signed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  Jan.  SI,  I^'< 

said  to  be  appointed  because  the  good  $o^^' 

ment  of  the  realm,  the  safety  of  the  kis^r.  «-''<i 

**  the  more  certain  and  aanued  direcik«  J 

his  affairs  "  required  <*  that  some  B(«ci«l  a<^ 

of  the  number  aforesaid  (the  execatiNf)  isht^ 

be  preferred  in  name  and  place  bi^^  ''^' 

other,  to  whom,  as  to  the  head  of  the  !«>(•  -^ 

strangen  and  others  might  have  sccb«>  ^^ 

who  for  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  expencoc*^  a 

things,  were  meet  and  able  to  be  a  ^^  =^ 

remembrancer,  and  to  keep  a  most  a^' 

account  of  all  our  proceedings.**    The  tit^  -^ 

Protector  given  to  Cromwell  (which  nay  "^ 

compared  with    that  of  •*  €m$t«^s  i**^"-" 

AnglieBy*  assumed  |>y  the  Long  Ptfli»*«']^ 

was  chosen  because  it  was  not  altogether^tn^'" 

to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  •!»  h«^^*' 

it    left    the    definite  iom  of  govciwo^t 

whether  monarchical  or  repablican.  tn  <^"^ 

question.    Cromwell's  title  was  "  Lord  n;^ 

tector  of   the    Commonwealth  of  Eb^** 

Scotland,  and  Ireland."    It  was  given  u*  k» 

first  in  the  I&fltnnnent  of  GoveissKS^^ 
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after  hia  rsfasal  to  accept  the  crown,  confirmed 
by  the  Petition  and  Aavice. 

Hallaia,  MiddU  Agtt ;  Stublw,  Coiut,  Htat.; 
Froade,  Ei$L  of  Eng.  The  discnasioxiB  on  the 
qaestJon  of  the  titles  of  king  and  Pxoteetor  ore 
to  be  found  in  B  niton,  PaHuoMntary  Diary,  See 
also  Cromwell's  own  speechee  in  Carljle'a 
CroflusfU,  and  Whitelocke'e  M#mortal«. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Ptotestaat  Ssftigaes  in  ExLgland. 

—As  soon  aa  the  Befonnation  waa  established 
in  Eagland,  this  country  became  the  prin- 
<ripal  leanTi  for  the  oppressed  Galvinists  of  the 
Loir  Coaatriea  and  of  western  and  northern 
France,  just  as  Switzerland  was  for  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  provinces  of  the  latter. 
Xhu  immigration  began  before  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VIIL's  reign ;  it  received  a  powerful 
impulse  through  the  policy  which  guided  the 
ministers  of  King  Edward  VI ;  and  in  1550 
i  charter  was  granted  to  the  Protestants 
settled  in  London,  allowing  them  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  appointing  the 
church  of  Anstinfriars  for  the  joint  worship 
)f  Dutch,  Walloons,  and  Huguenots.  The 
vhole  community  was  placed*  under  the 
uperintendenoe  of  John  A  Lasco,  a  devoted 
aunister  who  had  abandoned  high  preferment 
a  a  Catholic  priest  in  Hungary,  in  order  to 
found  a  Protestant  church  at  Emdeo,  in  East 
Priesland.  Driven  from  his  charge  there, 
&  Lasco  had  sought  refuge  in  England  in 
[o48,  and  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
rablic  support  for  his  fellow  exiles.  A  few 
nonths  after  the  ^tablishment  of  the  con- 
jugation of  Anstinfriars,  the  French-speak- 
Qg  portion  of  it — Huguenots  and  Walloons — 
^parated  to  fonnd  a  distinct  church  in 
rhreadneedle  Street,  known  as  **  The  London 
kValloon  Church ;"  in  1840  they  removed  to 
>t.  Martin'S'le-Grand.  Meanwhile  colonies 
^ere  being  formed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
^B  silk-weavers  of  Canterbury  settled  there 
s  early  as  1547,  and  from  1561  until 
he  present  day,  although  now  their  in- 
tutry  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  they 
lavo  worshipped  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathe- 
tr4l  By  1575  colonies  were  in  exist- 
nce  at  the  seaports  of  Southampton, 
V^inchelsea,  Rye,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Yar- 
louth ;  and  inland  at  Glastonbury,  Wands- 
rorth,  Maidstone,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Thet- 
>rd,  and  Stamford.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of 
!io96  had  their  own  religious  services.  Other 
[>oradic  Walloon  settlements  appear  to  have 
listed  at  Buckingham,  Stony-Stratford, 
rewport-Pas^ell,  and  other  places  in  the 
)uthem  Midlands.  In  the  first  years  of  this 
omigiation  the  Dutcli  and  Walloon  element 
»ms  to  have  greatly  outnumbered  the 
[ujruenots.  An  account  of  the  year  1567 
KkoQs  2,993  Dutch  to  only  512  French 
ithin  the  City  of  London  proper ;  but  on  the 
>uth  coast  the  French  appe&r  to  have  almost 
xclojuvely  prevailed.  Ae  success,  however, 
f  the  Dutch  in  the  resistance  to  Spanish  rule 
iton  put  an  end  to  the  emigration  from  that 


quarter;  and  the  issue  also  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  which  gave  a  legal  status  to 
the  Calvmistic  community  in  France,  had  the 
natural  result  of  keeping  the  Huguenots  at 
home.  There  was,  therefore,  a  pause  in  the  in- 
fiow  into  England  until  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  measures 
preliminary  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685),  had  their  effect  in  a  great 
multiplication  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Engird.  Between  1 686  and  the  beg^nninff  of 
the  eighteenth  century  no  less  than  thirty 
French  churches  sprang  into  existence  in 
London  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Others 
arose  at  Bristol,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse,  Dartmouth,  and  Exeter, 
at  Faversham,  at  Thorpe-le-Sokon  in  Essex, 
and  in  Edinburgh.  A  whole  set  of  colonies 
was  founded  in  Ireland,  at  Portarlington  and 
Youghal,  in  Dublin  (where  the  French  had 
three  churches),  as  also  at  Lisburn,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  other  places.  The  last  influx,  of 
Protestant  refugees  was  that  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  French  and  Germans  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Palatinate  in  1709 ; 
several  thousands  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  the  majority,  prob- 
ably, sent  on  to  America.  Many  of  the 
English  congregations  named  were  from 
the  beginning  attached  to  the  National 
Church  ;  nearly  all  in  time  became  so.  The 
foreigners  soon  adapted  themselves  to  English 
customs,  and  although  they  experienced  much 
opposition  from  native  tradespeople,  were 
able  to  exercise  their  handicrafts  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  the  country.  There  are  few 
industries  that  have  not  benefited  by  the 
work  of  the  immigrants.  In  particular  may 
be  mentioned  those  in  silk  (at  Canterbury 
and  Spitalfields),  linen,  cotton,  wool,  paper, 
beaver  (at  Wandsworth),  sailcloth,  glass,  &c. 
The  total  number  of  those  who  settled  in 
English  territory  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  can  hardly  be  short  of 
80,000. 

J.  Sontherden  Bum,  Hi-t,  of  th$  Foreifin  Pro- 
iMtant  Befug909  uttled  in  England,  1846 ;  C. 
Weiss,  H««t.  of  iht  Frtnek  ProU«tant  R$fug$*9, 
bk.  ill  (EngUah  timnslatioo,  1854);  D.  C.  A. 
Airnew,  ProUatant  Bxilet  from  France  in  th€ 
Rkgn  of  Lovkit  XIF.,  2nd  Ed.,  1871,  etc. ;  B.  L. 
Poole,  Higl.  of  the  Uugv^noU  of  ft*  Dif>wnon, 
ohs.  Til.-ix.,  1880.  [R.  L.  P.] 

Pmssiat  Relations  wrra,  began  with 
the  commercial  and  crusading  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  Teutonic  order. 
The  towns  of  the  old  Prussian  state  were  all 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  intimate  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa  [Hansa] 
extended  to  Elbing,  Danzig,  and  Riga. 
At  last  rising  English  commerce  was  checked 
by  the  exclusive  system  of  the  Hansa. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
quarrels  between  Prussian  and  English  mer- 
chants led  the  Hochmeister  in  1385  to  confis- 
cate all  Engliph  merchants*  goods.  In  1388 
an  understanding  wao   arrived  at,  but  the 
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desire  of  the  English  for  more  privileges 
involved  constant  disputes  all  through  the 
fifteenth  century.  Despite  this,  crusading 
expeditions  to  help  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
their  struggle  against  the  heathen  were  not 
unfrequent.  In  1352  Duke  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster took  the  cross,  and  in  1391  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  propccted,  and  Henry  of  Boling- 
hroke  accomplished,  a  crusade  against  the 
Lithuanians.  Meanwhile,  relations  with 
Brandenburg  became  friendly  during  the 
tenure  of  the  Margraveship  by  the  Bavarian 
and  later  Luxemburg  houses.  The  Reforma- 
tion united  Prussia  and  Brandenburg  under 
the  Hohenzollem.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Rhenish  duchies  brought  the  Prussian  House 
into  relations  with  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  dose  connexion  of  the  Hohenzollems 
with  Holland,  at  first  a  cause  of  disunion 
with  England,  ultimately  became  a  bond  of 
connection.  The  Great  Elector's  last  act  was 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  by  sending  his  troops  into  Holland  to 
invade  England.  He  had  felt  himself  threat- 
ened by  James  II.*s  alliance  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  had  strongly  urged  William  to  seize  the 
English  crown.  Common  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, common  hostility  to  France,  now  united 
England  and  Prussia.  Frederick  I.,  the  first 
king,  married  the  sister  of  George  I.,  Sophia 
Charlotte.  His  son,  Frederick  William  I., 
married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  G^rge  I.  Frederick  William  I.  for  manv 
years  remained  on  good  terms  with  England. 
In  1726  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Hanover ; 
but  secretly  deserted  the  I^Uah  for  the 
Austrian  aUiance,  and  the  double  marriage 
project  by  which  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales 
was  to  marry  Wilhelmina,  the  king's  daughter, 
and  his  heir  Frederick,  the  Princess  Amelia 
of  Hanover,  was  never  carried  out.  The 
accession  of  George  II.  hardly  mended 
matters.  He  bore  no  goodwill  to  his  brother* 
in-law,  or  to  his  nephew  Frederick  II.,  who 
became  king  in  1740.  The  Elector  of  Han- 
over feared  the  growing  power  of  Prussia; 
yet  so  important  was  Prussia's  help  against 
France  that  English  diplomacy  did  its  utmost 
to  compel  Alaria  Theresa  to  acquiesce  in 
FredericK*s  conquest  of  Silesia.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  found  in  Eng- 
land his  one  important  ally.  His  brilliant 
feats  of  strategy  won  him  great  popularity  in 
England,  where  he  was  regarded,  strangely 
enough,  as  the  "  Protestant  Hero."  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  led,  however,  to  England's 
sudden  desertion  of  Prussia  in  a  way  that 
Frederick  never  forgave.  His  later  policy  of 
Russian  alliance  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
conviction  that  no  stable  alliance  could  be 
formed  with  England.  Frederick  William 
II.,  however,  found  in  England  an  ally,  first 
against  Austria  and  Russia,  next  in  the 
intervention  in  Holland  to  restore  the  House 
of  Orange,  and,  lastly,  in  the  war  against 
Revolutionary  France.     In  1796,  however, 


Prussia  concluded  peace  with  France  st  Basel 
and  refused  to  join  the  second  ooalitioo  d 
1799 ;  and  delayed  in  1805  to  join  the  var 
until  Austria  was  defeated  and  Ptusba  itadf 
threatened  by  the  French.  After  Jena  Pni> 
sia  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  exclsi? 
English  manufacturers  and  join  in  his  mf^ 
sures  to  reduce  the  power  of  his  great  eotiriT. 
The  War  of  Liberation  renewed  the  alUasee 
"between  PVussia  and  England,  and  BIdc^ 
and  Wellington  destroyed  Napoleon'i  hA 
army  at  Waterloo.  The  Tory  govenmwDt 
after  the  Peace  of  1816,  found  in  Prusna  a  ces* 
genial  ally.  Since  then,  the  relations  bt<vrf b 
England  and  Prussia  have  been  genenilT 
friendly.  The  refusal  of  Prussia  to  cthc^eair 
against  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War.  iti 
attacks  on  Denmark  in  order  to  kAx* 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  Gennany,  caused  suae 
discontent  in  England.  But  the  spnpatLt 
felt  for  the  power  which  alone  could  gite 
unity  to  Germany,  and  the  aUianoe  betven 
the  courts,  which  culminated  in  the  maniig? 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Pmsaaa  to  the  ^d^A 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Kngbuid,  have  be»^ 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  general  friendluK^. 
though  the  different  aims  and  objects  of  tk 
two  countries  would  prevent  any  very  ui^' 
mate  alliance. 


Voigt,  Qmekield9  von  PrmMwa  ;  aad  Sckcz, 
Ai^Kaek*  Handtflt^tMAidtt*.  for  tha  cailv  n«- 
tioiis  with  Proraia  und«r  the  Tantonk  ixifsu 
and  Hanaa.  Baoko,  Sng,  Hist. ;  Garijk.  fr'^ 
riek  ths  Qr$at;  Seelay,  IV«  V  SUim;  Sr«s»l 
Qfaehieht*  d«a  Pr^utnaektti  BttdM;  Besaac 
KaiMra  QuckUkU  dm  PrvMtudkaa  »««is. 

[T.  F.  T.] 


•  ^^..ua.    Welliak    (*.   1600,  d.  16^^ 
matriculated  at   Oxford    1616,  and  enitiri 
at  Lincoln's   Inn   1620.     He   was  an  oc- 
tiring    student    of    ecclesiastical  and  Ve^ 
antiquities,  a  bitter  Puritan,  and  a  vo]Qiiii9<^'<« 
writer  on  controversial  subjects.    In  16^  ^ 
published     a    work    entiUed    Bittrtomuiis 
attacking     the    immorality    of  the    rtar- 
and  containing  words  supposed  to  nii^  ^'^ 
the  queen.     For  this  he  was  fined  l»X^^1 
the  Star  Chamber ;  degraded  from  hia  ^^ff^ 
and  the  practice  of  his  piofcasiop,  and  as* 
tenced  to  be  pilloried  and  to  lots  Wli  ^'^ 
ears.      Again,    in    1637,  fen*   attacking;  tb 
bishops  in  his  iVWca  fivm  Ipneick^  bf  ^^ 
sentenced  to    imprisonment   for  lif(.    TU 
Long  Parliament  released  him,  anddLvhr^ 
these  sentences  illegal,    He  became,  in  I^* 
member  for  Newport,  was  most  artivf  in  t^' 
prosecution  of  Laud,  and  was  appointni  ••'^'■' 
of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  0^^^^ 
As  he  opposed  the  king*s  trial,  and  coda^  ' 
Charles's  answers  ti » the  Psrliaroentarr  profK^ 
tions  to  offer  grounds  for  a  treaty  h«  «><  ^* 
polled  by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648.    In  16.»  ^ 
exerted  himself  very  actively  to  procorp  *-*• 
restoration    of    the  sedudea  membcn-  '"' 
when  admitted  worked  to  bring  aKnl  ^ 
king's  return.      In  the  disctmions  c«  ^ 
pumshment  of  the  Regicides,  he  w«  00*  ^ 
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their  severest  oppcments.  In  1660  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Becords  in  the 
Tower,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 

PnUio  Worship  Begiilation  Act 

(1874),  Thb,  was  introduced  into  the  House 

of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbory,  and 

into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Russell 

Guroey.    The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give 

parishioners  a  rouiy  way  of  invoking  the 

apthority  of  the  bishop,  and  to  enable  the 

hiahop  to  prohibit  by  his  own  mandate  any 

practices  which  he  considered  improper,  or 

e^e  to  submit  the  question  to  the  decision  of 

a  judge  spedaily  appointed  to  decide  in  such 

cases.    All  that  was   requisite  to  put  this 

machinery  in   motion  against  any   dergy- 

nuu  was  that  three  of  the  parishioners  should 

declare  themselves   dissatisfied,  and  proceed 

to  make  use  of    the    law.     A   new    court 

vas  erected,  to  which  was  transferred  all  the 

authority  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  at  its 

head  was  placed  Lord  Penzance,  as  the  first 

judge,  who  thus  became  the  direct  successor 

of  the  Bean  of  Arches.     Hieie  was  a  VBty 

warm  debate  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses. 

lioid  Salisbury,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Glad- 

^oe  opposed  it  with  great  yehemence  as 

destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Church. 

Hr.  Disnieli  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  stood 

forward  as  its  most  prominent  champions. 

The  bill  was  eventually  passed. 

Puckering,  or  Ftokermff,  Sib  Jomr 
[d.  1596),  after  having  distinguished  himself 
as  a  Parliamentary  lawyer,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1685,  and 
%^ain  in  1686.  He  was  active  in  promoting 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  and 
Mhsequently  prosecuted  Secretary  Davison 
for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant  for  her  death. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  occasion 
'>^  the  prosecutions  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Sir  John  Perrot  for  treason ;  and  in  May, 
1'792,  received  the  Great  Seal  with  the  title  of 
Ixird  Keeper  as  the  reward  of  his  services  to 
the  queen,  succeeding  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
H^"  maintained  in  his  new  position  his  repu- 
:ation  as  a  sound  lawyer. 

GuBpben»    LiioM   of  ths  ChamaUon:    Foss, 
JiidgM  0/ Aiffland. 

Fnokloollliroll,  a  village  of  Gloucester- 
hire,  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Bristol. 
piere  was  a  royal  palace  there  in  Anglo- 
^xon  times,  and  there  it  was  that  in  946 
Cing  Edward  waa  stabbed  by  a  robber  named 
^ofii,  while  keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Augus- 
ine  of  Oanterbury. 

Punjaub  ia  the  district  lying  about  the 
▼e  rivers,  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  It 
^  inhabited  by  a  half-religious,  half-military 
onununity,  the  Sikhs,  or  Akalees.  Their 
ommonwealth  was  divided  into  fraternities 
tiled  minU^  the  chief  of  each  of  which  was 
le  leader  in  war  and  arbiter  in  time  of 
9tce.  Of  these  chiefs  twelve  were  deemed  the  I 


foremost  in  rank.  In  1806  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  chief  of  one  of  these  misils,  ended  a 
long  and  gradual  course  of  encroachment  by 
becoming  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Punjaub.  The 
old  independence  still  survived,  and  the 
'<  Khalsa,*'  or  Sikh,  commonwealth  was  re- 
garded with  almost  superstitious  devotion  by 
tiie  chiefs,  people,  and  soldiery.  Runjeet  was 
but  the  head  of  the  Khalsa,  the  army  was  the 
army  of  the  Khalsa,  everything  was  done  in 
its  name  and  to  its  honour.  On  his  death 
(1839)  the  government  fell  into  anarchy  fo? 
six  years.  In  1846  the  fears  of  the  ministers 
launched  60,000  Sildis,  the  magnificent  army 
of  the  Khalsa,  across  the  Sutlej  [Sikh 
Wars].  The  victory  of  the  English  involved 
cessions  and  submission  (1846).  National  in- 
dignation at  this  humiliation  produced  the 
second  Sikh  War,  which  ended  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjaub  (1849).  It  was  placed 
under  a  board  of  commissioners. 

Cnnniugham,  Hi$t,  of  Sikkt, 

Puritans,  Thb.  During  the  course  of 
the  English  Reformation  a  difference  sprang 
up  between  the  moderate  Reformers,  and 
those  who  wished  to  make  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  attempt  to  impose  certain 
external  forms  and  ceremonies  gave  rise  to 
more  open  disunion.  *^  The  English  bishops  *' 
(writes  Fuller  under  the  date  1564)  "  con- 
ceiving themselves  empowered  by  Uieir 
canons,  began  to  show  their  authority  in 
urging  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church :  and  such  as  refused  the 
same  were  branded  with  the  odious  name  of 
'  Puritans.*  *'  Up  to  about  1670  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  Elizabethan  Puritans 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Church  was  a 
question  of  ritual.  After  that  date  the  institu- 
6on  of  Episcopacy  was  attacked,  especially 
by  Cartwright,  on  the  ground  of  the  apos- 
tolic ordination  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
S[uestion  of  Church  government  added  to  the 
ormer  cause  of  division.  Thus  was  founded 
the  Presbyterian  section  of  the  Puritan  party. 
The  first  Puritans  were  anxious  to  remain 
within  the  national  Church  and  reform  it 
after  their  own  ideas.  But  from  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  conformity  some  of  them 
began  to  form  separate  conventicleB.  In 
June,  1667,  a  company  of  more  than  100  were 
seized  at  worship  in  Plummers*  Hall,  London, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  sent  to  prison.  This 
is  "the  first  instance  of  actual  punishment 
infiicted  on  Protestant  Dissenten*'  (Hallam). 
Later  in  the  reign  a  sect  arose,  called — ^from 
their  leader,  Robert  Brown — Brownists  (or 
Separatists),  holding  that  each  congregation 
was  in  itself  a  complete  Church,  denjring  that 
the  State,  or  any  assembly  of  the  clergy  had 
any  right  to  control  it,  and  proclaiming  the 
duty  of  separation  from  the  National  Church. 
Thisi'^as  the  origin  of  the  Independent  secti^' 
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of  thie  Paritan  party.  The  resnlt  of  the 
spread  of  these  views  was  the  Act  of  1673, 
enaotioff  imprisomneiit,  banishme&ti  and  dfiatib 
as  petuwes  for  Nonconformity. 

The  demands  of  the  Puritan  deigy  were 
expressed  in  the  Millenary  Petition  presented 
to  James  in  1603,  and  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (1604).  They  asked  for  certain 
definite  alterations  in  the  ritual,  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the 
aitioles  in  a  Calvinistio  diroction.  They 
wished  to  Tnaintnin  uniformity  in  ritual  and 
in  dootrine,  but  to  change  the  characters 
of  both.  After  the  rejection  of  their  demands, 
conformity  to  the  existing  order  was  enforced, 
and  about  300  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  as  many  had  been 
expelled  by  Whitgift  during  the  previous 
reign.  Knglish  Puritanism  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued  to 
adhere  more  and  more  exclusively  to  Oal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  suppression 
of  the  opposite  views.  The  resolution  passed 
by  that  body  on  March  2, 1629,  declared  that 
**  whoeoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  reli- 

flon,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
opery  or  Arminiaoism  or  other  opinions 
disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox 
Churdh,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to 
this  kingdom  and  the  commonwealth.'* 
During  the  same  period  questions  of  ritual 
and  ceremonial  became  of  less  importance  in 
Puritan  teaching,  and  the  demand  for  a 
purer  morality  and  a  reformed  life  more  and 
more  its  characteristics.  Hie  number  of 
Puritans  within  the  Church  increased.  Baxter 
describes  them  thus :  "  Most  men,'*  he  says, 
'*  seemed  to  mind  nothing  seriously,  but  the 
body  and  the  world.  ....  The  other  sort 
were  such  as  had  their  consciences  awakened 
to  some  regard  of  God  and  their  everlasting 
state ;  and  according  to  the  various  measures 
of  Uieir  understanding,  did  speak  and  live  as 
serious  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  would 
much  inquire  what  was  duty  and  what  was 
mn,  and  how  to  please  Gk>d ;  and  made  this 
their  business  and  interest,  as  the  rest  did 
the  world."  Under  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud,  a  series  of  mea- 
sures were  directed  against  the  Puritans. 
Controversial  preaching  was  silenced  b^  a 
royal  proclamation,  so  that  the  doctnnes 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Church  oould  not  be  freely  discuHsed,  the 
lectureships  were  suppressed,  and  writers 
agaiast  the  hierarchy  or  the  Prayer-book 
severely  punished.  The  summoning  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  length  gave  the  Puritans  the 
ascendency,  and  they  s^  to  work  to  cany  out 
their  ideas  on  Church  Bef orm.  The  Grand 
Bemonstranoe  set  forth  their  programme. 
They  wished  (1)  to  reduce  within  bounds  the 
"exorbitant  power"  of  the  prelates;  (2^  to 
unburden  the  consciences  of  men  ot  neeoless 
and  superstitious  ceremonies,  suppress  inno- 


vations, and  take  away  the  monimimtB  d 
idolatzy ;  (3)  to  effect  this  intended  lek 
mation,  a  synod  of  British  dirinea,  *'ifiiiitBd 
with  some  from  foreign  parts  prof eanng  the 
same  religion,**  was  to  be  assembled  to  djiciia 
and  submit  to  the  oonflrmation  of  Pki^ 
ment  the  necessary  measures.  Atthe  wk 
time  they  meant  to  maintain  umfotimtyaf 
doctrine  and  discipline.  "  WehoMitrequiate 
that  there  should  be  throughout  the  vMd 
realm  a  oonformity  to  that  order  wYoA  tl^ 
laws  enjoin  according  to  the  Word  of  God.** 
To  carry  out  these  views  the  Presbjrtoiu 
system  of  church  government  was  ertablishd 
in  England,  and  a  new  Prayer-book  aadCoc- 
f  ession  of  Faith  drawn  up,  two  or  three  tbcs- 
sand  of  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  tbeir 
livings,  and  a  severe  law  passed  agiis^iU 
heretics  and  sectaries.  But  tiie  Indepencot 
section  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  mooeBnn  d 
the  Separatists,  defended  the  cause  of  tokn* 
tion  and  congregational  govenuDsnt,  porefii 
the  Parliament,  put  a  stop  to  theABMnblvd 
Divines,  and  finally  diuolved  both.  ^ 
advanced  section  of  the  Independents  vwki 
have  abolished  ah^seth^  an  EsUUieka 
Church.  Cromwell,  however,  was  det«nnffl« 
to  cany  out  a  more  oonservatife  p<wr« 
"  his  definite  ideal  had  come  to  be  t  State 
Church  that  should  comprehend  Pmbrl?- 
rians,  Independents,  Baptists  sad  pions  ds 
of  all  sound  evangelical  sects  with  an  ii^ 
toleration  of  dissent  round  about  it"  1^ 
ideal  he  carried  out  during  the  Prot«dom& 
After  his  death,  when  the  sedoded  noobss 
had  been  readmitted  to  ait  in  PfrhMsf., 
Presbyterian  government  was  re-ertiWaec 
(Marcii,  1660),  and  the  BestoiatioD  foiod  » 
in  possession.  Charles  had  promind  a  libe^ 
for  tender  consciences,  and  led  the  ^v* 
terians  to  hope  for  their  oomprehoiaiaaviw^ 
the  Church  Establishment.  Negodatto^ 
for  that  purpose  were  carried  0D,uuiacfla- 
ferenoe  took  place  at  the  Savoy  (I^^l^- ^ 
attempts  at  a  compromise  failed,  *^,^r^ 
of  Uniformity  was  passed  (May,  1663).  Aboo 
2,500  of  the  Puritan  dergy  weie  depn^^ 
their  livings  in  consequence  of  this  chtff^ 
Those  who  conformed  and  remained  «i^ 
the  Church  formed  the  Low  CJiuich  isitf. 
those  who  now  definitely  separated  tbeotfu'^ 
from  it,  the  Nonconformist,  or  Di««ia« 

Ned.  Sidory  ^tiU  PvrOoM;  Qu^s^^*' 

FnzreyaaM.  «  Purvey  "ia  but  i»<2 
form  of  "  provide.**  Purveyance,  in  ita  g^ 
sense,  was  the  obligation  believed  U  t«^ 
immemorial  antiquity,  imposed  nP*  "J 
people  of  the  country-side  throu^  »"*/^ 
king  was  maldng  progress,  of  piovidinp  k^ 
and  his  multitudinous  foUowing  ^^  "^ 
means  of  support  and  oonveyaooe,  ff^ 
fixed  by  the  royal  officer*,  and  paid,  tf  ?^ 
I  at  all,  in  tallies,  the  value  of  which  vtf '^  - 
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dadocted  from  the  next  taxes  that  the  seTeral 
victinifi  of  the  exaction  would  have  to  pay. 
Reduced  to  particalan,  it  meant  the  right  of 
buying  for,  and  the  dntj  of  selling  goods  to, 
the  kmg  in  preference  to  any  other  purchaser 
(called  pre-emption),  the  power  of  demanding 
penonal   aenrices,    horses,    and    carts,    and 
evuiything  else  that  the  case  needed,  from 
those  of  the  neighbourhood  who  coold  give 
them,  at  whatever  cost  of  damage,  loss,  and 
mcouvenience,  with  no  chance  of  ever  being 
adequately  paid,  and    little  of    ever  being 
paid    at    alL      No    irregular    royal    right 
^u  ol    greater    antiquity,    better    estab- 
Med,  or  of  longer  continuance.    We  can 
track  it  by  the  efforts  to  correct  its  evils  from 
the  Gxwt  Charter  tiU  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  Charter. 
Even  in  its  warranted  nse  it  was  specially 
op]ffe0sive  in  England;  the  very  eagerness 
01  our  best  kings  to  do  their  work  well,  by 
keeping    them    oonstantly    travelling    ^m 
plaoe  to  place,  aggravated  its  hardships.    But 
its  nature  lent  it  readily  to  abuse;   it  was 
<u:cordingly  grossly  abused,  and  most  galling 
its  abuses  were.    Not  only  were  the  pur- 
veyors oatrageonsly  unjust,  dishonest,  and 
unfeelioff,  making,  as  an  authority  states, 
erexy  old  woman  tremble  for  her  poultry  till 
the  king  had  gone  by,  and  perv^ting  their 
office  to  their  own  enrichment,  but  the  son  or 
servant  of  the  king  was  counted  as  the  king 
himaelf,  and  every  other  colourable  pretext 
ior  znaking  the  requisition  was  seized  without 
fftTapIe.    It  was,  moreover,  construed  into  a 
claim  to  call  upon  whole  counties  for  supplies 
of  beef,  pork,  and  com,  on  great  state  ooca- 
Mons.     Purveyance  was,  therefore,    odious 
in  itself;  and  it  loaded  the  crown  with  a 
beavy  burden  of  unpopularity.    No  grievance 
provoked  so  much  legislation ;  it  is  prominent 
in  every  remedial  movement  and  measure 
for  centuries ;  we  are  told  that  not  leas  than 
^birty-six  statutes  were  passed  to  restrain 
it,  ten  in  Edward  III.*s  reign  alone.     Yet  its 
egality  was  always  admitted,  nor  was  there 
^ver  any  thou^t  of  removing  the  *'  accursed 
^rero^tive  "  itself,  as  Archbiidiop  Islip  called 
t.    ^Hie  curtailing  legislation  was  not  alto- 
gether useless ;  alt»  1362,  when  Edward  III. 
nacted  that  purveyance  should  provide  for 
be  personal  needs  of  the  king  and  queen 
nly,  and  that  purveyors  idiould  change  their 
i^ime  to  buyers,  its  abuses  would  seem  to 
lAve  been  lees  grievous.     In  process  of  time, 
iowever,  an  abundant  crop  of  new  ones  had 
Town  round  it ;  of  these  the  Commons*  peti- 
ion,  in  1604,  gives  a  detailed  account  that 
hows  a  wondcorful  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
be  purveyors  and  cart -takers  in  workmg  the 
Abrogative   for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
^  oppreasicm  and  vexation  of  the  people, 
keen   told    the   king  that  tbsax  practices 
'ere  "  the  most  common  and  general  abuse 
t  all   othov   in   the   kingdom."     It  was 
^n  propoeed  to  compound  the  right  for 


an  annual  payment   of    £50,000,   but    the 

proposal  fell  through.    Two  years  later  the 

king  pruned  away  the  worst  of  the  evils 

by  proclamation;  and  the  rage  against  the 

officials  subsided.    In  1610  a  surrender  of 

the  right  by  the  crown  was  almost  arranged 

in  the  bargain  known  as  the  Great  Contract, 

but  broke  down  with  the  collapse  of  that 

negotiation.    It  was  discontinued,  however, 

with  the  relics  of  feudalism,  at  the  fall  of  the 

monarchy,  and  was    not   restored  with  its 

restoration.  In  1660  purveyance  was  formally 

abolished  by  the  Convention  of  that  year. 

BtubbB,  Const.  Higt.;  Hallam,  MiddU  At$9  and 
CoTut,  Bid. ;  Qardinar,  Hut.  o/  Eng.,  vol.  L ; 
Spedding,  Bacon'*  Leiitmn,  vol.  iu.       [J.  B.] 

Pyaiy  John  (h.  1684,  d,  1643),  descended 
from  a  good  Somersetslure  family,  educated 
at  Broa^Rates  Hall,  Oxford,  early  obtained  a 
responsible  office  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1614  as  member  for 
Calne.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Buckingham's 
impeachment,  and  in  tiie  third  he  took  a 
TOt)minent  part  in  the  debates  about  the 
Petition  of  Right.  In  1640  he  was  naturally 
pointed  out  to  head  the  popular  party,  and 
the  great  speeches  in  which  he  summed  up 
their  grievances  were  widely  circulated 
amongst  the  people.  He  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  8tra!fford,  drew  up  with  the  aid  of 
St.  John  the  charges  against  him,  and  was 
the  chief  manager  of  his  trial,  llie  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  forced  on  him  by  the  extreme 
party  amongst  his  followers,  and  Pym  did  his 
best  to  give  the  proceedings  a  ju£cial  form. 
Not  only  was  he  a  very  able  debater  and 
Parliamentary  tactician,  but  he  had  what 
Clarendon  terms  "a  very  comely  and  grave 
way  of  expressing  himself."  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  though  not  at  first  disposed  to 
go  the  length  of  the  Root-and-Brancn  peuiy, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  this  relative 
moderation  that  it  was  at  one  time  intended 
by  the  king  to  offer  him  the  post  of  Chan- 
cellor of  l£e  Exchequer.  The  Protestation 
and  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  two  appeals  to 
the  people,  were  particularly  his  work.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  gained  him  from 
the  Royalists  the  nickname  of  King  Pym,  and 
marked  him  out  for  the  impeachment  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Scots,  and  attempt  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  brought  against 
him  by  the  king  in  January,  1642.  After 
the  refusal  of  the  guarantees  demanded  by 
Parliament,  Pjrm  became  a  leading  memb^ 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (July  4,  1642). 
He  was  practically  the  head  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  and  unceasingly  active  in  directing  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  resistance  in  city  and  Parliament.  He  was 
excepted  from  pardon  in  the  king's  proclama- 
tions, and  exposed  both  to  tiie  skmders  of  the 
Royalists  and  to  many  accusations  fi'om  the  dis- 
contented of  his  own  pcurty.    But  he  retained 
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the  confidence  of  the  Parliament  to  the  last, 

and  a  month  before  his  death  they  conferred  on 

him  the  important  post  of  Lieutenant-General 

of  the  Ordnance  of  the  Kingdom.    His  last 

important  work  was  the  bringing  about  the 

alliance  with  the  Scots.    He  died  on  Dec.  G, 

1643,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Clarendon  thus  describes  his  position  in  1640. 

'*  He  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  the  greatest 

influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons  of  any 

man ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  at  that 

time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most 

popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt, 

that  hath  lived  in  any  time.** 

Gardiner,  Hi»t.  of  Eng.,  1608—1642;  Fonter, 
BntiMh  SlaiuvMn;  Hay,  Long  FarliavMnt ; 
Ckrendon.  R^beUUm.  [C.  H.  F.] 


Thb  Battles  of  thb  (July  25 
— Aug.  2,  1813),  during  the  closing  pnariod  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  were  a  series  of  com- 
bats which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Soult*s 
attempt  to  relieve  San  Sebastian.  In  July, 
Soult  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Joseph. 
On  the  25th  and  26th,  General  Cole  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  Soult  at  Honces- 
volles,  and  only  just  managed  to  maintain  his 
position  until  Picton  and  Campbell  arrived, 
while,  at  Maya,  Stewart  was  all  but  driven 
from  the  pass,  alter  losing  two  successive 
positions.  Wellington,  on  returning  from 
San  Sebastian,  h^rd  of  these  combats  at 
Imeta,  and  at  once  gave  orders  tor  all  the 
troops  to  concentrate  m  communication  with 
the  force  at  Pampeluna.  The  retreat  of  the 
troops  was  successfully  accomplished.  On 
the  28th  a  combat  took  place  at  Santarem, 
where  Wellington,  with  very  inferior  num- 
here,  held  a  strong  position  against  the 
attacks  of  Soult.  On  the  30th,  Hill  was 
attacked  at  Buenzas  in  a  difficult  position, 
and  his  position  was  turned;  but  in  the 
meantime  Wellington  had  assaulted  and  taken 
Santarem,  and  had  thrown  the  French  who 
were  engaged  against  him  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Soult*8  position  had  become  deeperate, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  In  the 
narrow  passes  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  surrounded  and  losing  his  whole 
army.  During  nine  days*  fighting  the  allies 
had  lost  7,300  men,  while  the  French  loss 
must  have  been  quite  double.  Soult*s  army 
was  rendered  incapable  of  further  action  for 
the  present,  and  Wellington  at  once  ordered 
Graham  to  renew  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian. 

Napier,  PmuMular  War;  Clinton,  PrnitanOar 
War. 
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Quadrapla  AlliaiLe6»  Thb  (August, 
1718),  was  the  name  given  to  the  exteniBion 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717  between 
England,  France,  and  Holland  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Emperor  to  its  principles.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers, 
with  the  main    object  of  maintaining   the 


European  settlement  e£Pected  by  the  IVettf 
of  Utrecht.  With  a  few  changes  of  detail, 
the  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  'vere  tha: 
Spain  was  to  restore  Sardinia  to  thoEmpeirir, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  to  renounce  his  daiat 
to  succeed  to  the  French  fsrown ;  vhil«  Ha 
Emperor  renounced  all  claim  to  vhat  had 
been  guaranteed  to  Philip  V.  by  the  Tratj 
of  Utrecht.  Philip  was  to  renoonce  fas 
claim  to  the  Italian  posaeasioDS  of  the  Empen? 
and  to  the  Netheriands.  The  Emperor  vuU> 
be  put  in  poneasion  of  SicUy,  in  retiini  i<B 
which  the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  Saidink 
to  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  to  be  cm- 
firmed  in  all  the  cessions  made  to  him  by  tk 
Treaty  of  Turin  in  1703 ;  while  the  Empnw 
was  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Savoi;^ 
right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  io 
case  of  the  failure  of  Philip  Y.*8  hoii 
fYance  and  Great  Britain  promised  to  aid 
the  Emperor  to  acquire  possession  of  Sioly: 
while  the  Emperor  and  the  French  bovifl 
themselves  to  maintain  &o  Protestant  sk- 
cession  in  England.  The  Kings  of  Spain  asd 
Sicily  were  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  tbe»« 
terms,  but  were  allowed  three  montha*  cis* 
sideration.  If  any  one  of  the  mediati^ 
powers  was  attacked,  the  others  should  U0^ 
him.  If  both  Spain  and  Sicily  hcJd  out 
Sardinia  was  to  be  first  oonquerell,  and  tba 
Sicily,  of  which  two  islands  the  fanner  vt^ 
to  be  put  in  the  guardianship  of  Engiafi^ 
and  in  case  of  this  resistance  on  the  pait  >^ 
these  two  powers,  the  Emperor  was  a]lo««i  xa 
recover  the  part  of  Milan  ceded  by  the  IVettr 
of  Turin.  When  once  in  posDOosioo  of  Sio-} 
the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  all  daim  npofi 
Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Koch  and  Schoell,  BigL  6m  Truitk  i»  hot. 

QaakttrSy  Thx,  owe  their  origin  to 
George  Fox,  who  seems  to  have  »)c- 
menced  preai^iing  about  the  year  1647.  h« 
which  time  his  life  was  aJmost  oonstt^ 
travel  or  imprisonment.  The  terra  Qabr 
seems  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon  tb 
new  religious  body  at  Derby  in  16M,  in  alk 
sion  to  Fox's  phrase  bidding  People  ^  tRabk 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Before  l<»«  ^ 
wilder  followers  began  todnw  attentka^ 
themselves  by  their  strange  halstd.  wb» 
disturbed  public  worship,  and  by  declahKtf 
against  ail  sorts  of  cler^,  agaioM  t^ 
use  of  *'  steeple-houses  **  and  ^xA  txBa  f^ 
assembling.  But  theextravaganoeiof  thex>f* 
sect  were  confined  to  fanatics,  and  moit  n^  (• 
set  down  to  the  discredit  of  its  more  w*P^, 
ble  members  like  Barclay  and  Peon.  Bv  I*^ 
the  Quakers  had  already  set  up  aawoiWi<«  » 
Lancashire,  and,  a  few  years  later,  heJd  «« 
first  separate  London  meeting  in  WiOT 
Street.  Neal  relates,  though  apparently  «= 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  in  •?"*fj*^ 
the  most  extraordinary  tales  of  their  ccasdwi 
in  these  days ;  and  Whitelocksaasarea  «^ 
one  Quaker  came  to  the  door  of  the  Fks*- 
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ment^iue  with  drawn  sword,  being  "in- 
spired  by  the  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that 
sat  in  ihe  house.'*    Such  extravagant  conduct 
gained  them  many  enemies;   but  Cromwell 
vajs  willing  to  lend  them  his  protection,  and 
waa  specially  averse  to  the  treatment  of  Kay- 
lor,  a  Quaker  who  received  a  severe  sentence 
as  a  blasphemer,  Dec.  17,  1656.    On  Charles 
Il.'g  restoratiDn,  they  petitioned  the  king  in 
faroor  of  the  four  hundred  men  and  women 
of  their  sect  imprisoned  in  or  near  London,  and 
petitioned  for  toleration.    The  only  answer  to 
UoB  petition  was  a  declaration  that  if,  after 
a  certain  date,   any    people  should  refuse 
to  take  an   oath — a   ceremony    which   the 
Quakers  considered  wicked — or  should  as- 
semble for  worship,  they  should  be  liable  to  two 
fines  of  £6  and  £10,  and  for  the  third  offence 
to  transportation.  The  Actsof  Uniformity  and 
the  Corporation  Act  told  upon  them  as  upon 
other  Diiisenters.    On  James  II.*s  accession 
they  petitioned  the  new  king  for  toleration, 
and  now  had  a  defender  at  court  in  the  person 
of  Penn.    They  gladly  accepted  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.    In 
1682  Penn  had  founded  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  its 
constitution  granted  freedom  of  conscience 
to  all  who  acknowledged  the  ''one  eternal 
Uod."    The  Quakers  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  in  many  of  the 
various  Acts  by  which,  in  subsequent  times, 
the  bounds  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  enlarged.     In  1833  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  "solenm  aflSrmation  and  declaration" 
in  lieu  of  an  oath  in  P&rliament  and  courts 
of  law. 

Neal,  Hiat.  of  tha  PwUama ;  Bogne.  Hiit.  of 
DUtenttn;  Stonghtont  BitL  of  BMigUm  in 
England. 

^QAtre  BraSf  Thb  Battle  of  (June  16, 
ISlo),  was  an  encounter  between  the  left  of 
the  fVench  army  and  the  English  advanced 
ruaidin  the  short  campaign  of  1815.  Quatre 
Bras  itself  was  merely  a  mass  of  farm- 
buildings  situated  at  the  point  where  the  four 
naiu  roads  to  Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi, 
Old  Namur  intersect.  Napoleon*s  orders  were 
hat,  while  he  attackea  the  Prussians  at 
:igny,  on  the  16th,  Ney  should  simultaneously 
iverwhelm  the  British  force  at  Quatre  Bras. 
[lie  attacks  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
itemoon,  and  as  evening  wore  on,  Ney  be- 
nme  aware  thatno  r^nforcements  could  reach 
iim ;  and  at  the  same  time  fresh  troops  were 
rriving  for  the  allies,  among  whom  were 
wo  brigades  of  the  Guards.  As  the  attacks 
«came  feebler,  WeUington  ordered  aU  the 
roope  to  advance.  They  at  once  drove 
he  French  before  them,  and  carried  every 
osition  which  the  French  had  won.  Night 
ad  now  &Uen,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  on 
he  field  of  battle.  The  reinforcements  had 
ow  given  WeUington  a  numerical  supe- 
iority  over  Ney ;  but  the  necessity  of  forming 
connection  with  Blncher,  who  was  falling 


back  from  Ligny,  compelled  him  to  forego 

the  opportunity   of   attacking  Ney  on  the 

17th,  and  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  he 

began  a  retreat  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Bibome,  WaUrloo  Campaign;  Cheaxej.WaUrloo 
LeeturoB, 

QnelieCv  Thb  CAPTuiiB  of  (Sept.  13, 1769), 
was  effected  by  General  Wolfe  during  the 
campaign  in  America  which  formed  part  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War.  The  idea  of  attEicking 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  Canada,  was 
one  of  long  standing  with  Engli^  ministers, 
and  in  1711  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
it,  which  returned  without  being  able  to  make 
its  way  through  the  channel  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  town  was,  from  its  position, 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  defended  by 
13,000  French  troops  under  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm.  Wolfe's  force  of  8,000  men, 
on  board  Admiral  Saunders's  fleet,  succeeded 
in  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  before  the 
city,  by  June  27,  1759.  An  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  English  shipping  by  means  of  fire- 
ships  failed,  and  next  day  (June  29)  Wolfe 
took  possession  of  the  headland  of  Port 
Levi,  which  faces  Quebec.  The  city  was 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  lofty  rocks, 
which,  continuing  beyond  the  city,  were 
called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Montcalm 
had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  command 
the  only  dangerous  position  of  assault,  with 
the  river  and  the  sandbank  in  his  front,  and 
behind  him  heavy  woods.  Wolfe  commenced 
to  fire  on  the  city  from  his  two  batteries, 
while  Montcalm  remained  for  the  most  part 
on  the  defensive.  On  July  9  Wolfe  carried 
his  troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  while  a 
squadron  of  English  ships,  passing  further  np 
the  river,  maintained  the  blockade.  At  last, 
Vteing  unable  to  induce  Montcalm  to  move, 
Wolfe  crossed  the  Montmorency,  but  was 
beaten  back.  Still  the  two  other  English 
armies  failed  to  appear.  To  add  to  the  other 
difficulties,  Wolfe  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  there 
were  only  between  3,000  and  4,000  effective 
men.  So  matters  continued  till  the  night  of 
Sept.  12,  when  Wolfe  determined  to  attempt 
to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham*  In  the 
darkness  of  the  midnight,  half  his  forces  were 
carried  across  with  the  tide.  Clambering  up 
the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  bushes  and  stumps, 
they  startled  the  French  company  guarding 
that  part  of  the  heights.  Before  Montcalm 
could  muster  his  men,  the  English  were  at  the 
very  back  of  Quebec.  In  Uie  engagement 
that  followed,  Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the 
groin,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Stanhope,  Hiat.  </  Eng.  ;  Oleig,  Britvih  Com- 
mand«r§i  B.  Wnght,  Mcmoira  of  G0n«rai 
WoJfe. 

Qaabeo  Act.  Thb  (1774),  was  passed  at 
the  instigation  oi  Lord  Nortii,  to  conciliate, 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  French  Canadians,  and 
to  secure  their  allegiance  to  Britain  in  the 
approaching  war  with  America.    This  Act 
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restored  the  old  French  sjftem,  and  ettab- 
liflhed  the  Roman  Oatholio  Church,  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Canadians  belong^, 
whilst  it  **  confirmed  the  French  Canadians  in 
their  possessions,  their  laws,  and  rights,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
which  was  so  worded  as  not  to  hurt  the 
conscience  of  Roman  Catholics.*'  It  alao  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
council,  with  authority  over  everything  except 
taxation. 

Ci«ai7,  Bntcmaic  Empif. 


Quean  is  a  word  which  originally  meant 
no  more  than  woman,  wife,  though  it  early 
came  to  be  used  for  the  wife  of  a  king. 
Asser,  after  telling  how  Ethelwulf  upon 
his  return  to  England  with  his  second 
wife,  Judith,  placed  her  upon  a  throne  by 
his  side,  **  contrary  to  the  pervene  custom*' 
of  the  West  Saxons,  proceeds  to  ex^ain  that 
the  evil  deeds  of  Eadburh,  wife  of  Beorhtric 
of  Wessex,  had  caused  the  nobles  of  that 
kingdom  to  swear  that  the^  would  not 
henceforth  allow  any  king's  wife  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  beside  her  husband,  or  even  to 
be  called  *'  queen "  (retina).  According  to 
Profeasor  Freeman  {Norm.  Conq.),  this  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  in  Wessex  the  usual  title 
for  the  king's  wife  was  **  Lady,"  BUt/dige, 
though  in  Merda ' '  Queen,"  cimm,  was  still  used. 
From  the  time  of  Ethelred,  however,  a  special 
form  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen  appears 
in  the  rituals ;  Eadgyth,  wife  of  the  ConiesBor, 
is  said  by  the  chronicler  to  have  been  **  hal- 
lowed to  queen,"  though  she  is  afterwards 
always  spoken  of  as  "  lady ; "  and  from  the 
coronation  of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
onward,  the  title  "  queen  "  is  always  applied 
to  the  wife  of  the  king.  But  it  stiU  carried 
with  it  the  sense  of  king's  tcife,  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  explain  the  fact  tnat  the  Empress 
Matilda,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  her  own 
right,  is  never  spoken  of  as  "  queen,"  or 
**regina,"  but  in  the  chronicles  appears  as 
**  Ehnpress,"  and  in  William  of  MaJmesbury 
and  a  charter,  as  "  Domina."  On  the  other 
hand,  Stephen's  wife,  Matilda,  is  spoken  of 
as  **  the  king's  ^wm." 

Henry  I.'s  attempt  to  secure  the  accession 
of  his  daughter  broke  down,  partly  because 
the  rule  of  a  woman  was  unprecedented,  and 
opposed  alike  to  the  old  English  theory  of 
emotion,  and  the  new  feudal  spirit,  but  still 
more  because  of  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Nor- 
mans. But  till  long  i^rwards  there  were 
doubts  whether  a  queen  could  reign  in 
England.  The  accession  of  Mary  Tudor 
was  secured  alike  by  her  father's  will,  au- 
thorised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by 
the  strong  legitimist  feeling  of  the  country. 
To  extinguish,  however,  **  the  doubt  and  foUy 
of  malicious  and  ignorant  persons,"  a  statute 
was  passed  declaring  that  a  queen  regnant  has 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  as  a  king. 


Mary,  wile  of  William  UL,  oooimisd  •  nihou 
position,  midway  between  that  of  quemoeiiMt 
and  queen  regnant,  for  while  the  B31  of  EigliU 
declared  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Oraigt 
joint  sovereigns,  and  her  name  aooon^»iu<4 
his  in  all  publio  documents,  "  the  sole  ind  fa£ 
exercise  of  the  regal  power  "  was  entnistfldtd 
the  prince. 

The  mediiBval  queens  oonsort  of  Eogtud 
usually  possessed  considerable  estates  aep- 
rately  administered,  and  had  their  own  chan- 
cellors. In  modem  times  they  have  had  tbeii 
attorneys  and  solidtorB-ffeneral,  tiLong^  t> 
ofiBces  are  merely  nominaL  Apparently  e^^ 
before  the  Conquest  the  queen  consort  reoeirfd 
''queen's  gold"  {mmm  rtymm,  prolablTtL' 
same  as  the  gtrtmrnma  r$fmm  of  BomeaiaT),  •  ^ 
one  mark  of  gold  fdr  every  one  hundred  miric 
of  silver  paid  to  the  king  in  feudal  doesisd  th* 
like.  As  there  was  no  queen  ooosort  iron  th^ 
*death  of  Henry  YUI.  to  the  aooeoioB  of 
James  I.,  its  payment  was  saqMnded.  tcj 
Anne  of  Denmark  never  exacted  it  In  W^ 
writs  were  again  issued  for  levying  it  ^} 
Charles  afterwards  bought  the  ri^t  frooKls 
wife  for  £10,000,  and  it  was  never  enfon-ec. 

By  the  Act  26  Edward  III.  it  was  recdr«-i 
treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  •.' 
the  qneen,  or  to  violate  her,  and  in  the  kiv- 
case  the  queen  herself,  if  consenting,  ^^^ 
guilty  of  treason.  For  this  oAence  iut- 
Boleyn  was  tried  before  the  peers  of  Puij- 
ment;  Caroline,  wife  of  George  I^-i  /^^ 
proceeded  against  in  a  like  case  by  a  IbH  ^^^ 
pains  and  penalties.  The  legal  poaitioo  of  i 
queen  consort  is  that  of  a/HM  j»&,  and aot  ^ 
^feme  covert.  She  "  is  of  ability  to  pardu^ 
lands  and  convey  them,  to  make  leswi.  v 
grant  copyholds,  and  do  the  other  acts  d 
ownership  (without  the  concurrence  of  h^ 
lord),  which  no  other  mazried  woonan  act' 
very  recently  oonld  do.  She  mav  Kbe** 
sue  and  be  sued  alone  without  joining  h-/ 
husband.  She  mayahK)  have  a  senaxate  {r- 
perty  in  goods,  as  well  as  In  lands,  and  t^; 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  W  ^^^ 
(Stephen.)  But  though  she  can  be  raei  ^- 
is  not  liable  to  any  amercement. 

A  queen  dowager  is  not  protected  K  ^ 

Statute  of  Treasons.    An  Act  is  said  to  in'' 

been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  .tiK«^ 

of  this  there  is  little  evidence,  rfodcsiaf  i?^ 

person  who  dared  to  many  a  queen  donr' 

without  special  royal  licence  lisl)l0  to  ^ 

forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  goods.    No  a-^^ 

however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  vhff^  ** 

was  discovered  that  Lord  Seymour  of  $>^ 

had  married  Catherine  P^  before  ks^t  *-' 

given. 

8tabbs.Ooiifl  JKrf..  i  I U8 ;  Ffc««*./^' 
Coi^H^aC.    For  the  fecal  poaicioacf  tbtf^ 
oonacnrt  and  dowmger,  8teph«a,  Oo^yr 
bk.  It.  ,  pt.  L,  eh.  ir.  [W.  I A 

Qntten  Anna's  'BovaaXj  was  is^^-' 

in  1704  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  ^-^ 
The  tax  known  as  the  fizst-fruits  sad  ic^ 
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of  llTmg*  on  the  Church  (fhe  sommder,  that 
is,  of  this  entirB  income  of  the  fint  year  of 
erery  ecdenastical  Hying,  and  the  tenth  part 
of  the  income  of  every  sabeeqaent  year),  had 
been  originally  impoaed  by  the  papacy,  but  this 
had  been  tnnsfeired  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
Vni.  Under  Charles  II.  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  was  miaerable  in  the  extreme;  their 
incomes  hardly  ever  amounted  to  £100  a  year 
— ^they  were  often  less  than  £16.  At  this  time 
the  tax  only  produced  £14,000  a  year,  and  the 
king  used  H  as  a  fond  from  whidi  to  pension 
his  nuatresees  and  their  ofbpring.    In  .1697 
Bishop  Burnet  presented  to  William  III.  a  plan 
for  tnnaf erring  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  nom 
the  ciown  to  the  poor  dezgy,  but  the  king  set 
it  aside.    The  design  was  carried  out  in  the 
next  reign.     On  Feb.  7,  the  day  after  the 
qoeen'a  birthday,  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  announced  to  the 
Houae  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  make  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue,  arising  out  of  the 
fint-fruits  and  tenths  of  livings,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  The  project  was  warmly 
approved  by  the  House,  and  a  bill  passed 
empowering  the  queen  to  incorporate  such 
persona  as  she  should  select  as  trustees  for 
her  boonty.     The  measure  passed  through 
the    Lords  after  some    opposition.    Various 
regnlntioiis  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
this  fond  since  it  was  first  handed  over  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy  by  Queen  Anne.    Of 
these  Acts  the  principal  are  2  &  3  Aune,  c.  20, 
authorising  the  queen  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  management  of  this  fund,  which 
was  done  the  same  year,  consisting  of  arch- 
bishops,  bishops,  privy-councillors,  various  law 
oflScen,  the  mayors  of  cities,  euttodes  roiulorum, 
and  lieutenants  of  counties,  &c.     By  1  Geo.  I. 
these  trustees  were  allowed  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath.    £200  was  to  be  invested  for 
the  increase  of  each  living  with  a  stipend  of 
less  than  £10  a  year:  then  those  not  exceeding 
X20.     To  every  living  under  £46  a  year  the 
governors  might  make  a  grant  of  £200  on 
condition  of  a  similar  amount  being  raised 
from  other  sources.     By  40  Gko.  III.,  c.  133, 
£6yO00  a  year  was  granted  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  livings  not  exceeding  £150  a  year. 
By    28  A  29  Vic,  c.  69,  any  five  of  the 
^▼emors  (three  bong  archishops  or  bishops) 
ore    constituted  a  quorum.     Other  statutes 
lia.'re  allowed  certain  advances  for  repairing 
cliancels,    building   parsonages,    and    other 
purposes. 


Bnmet,  Hitt.  of  \U  Ovm  Tvimi  Btuibope. 
JltfiffM  of  QtiM»  Ihim;  Wyon,  ff{«t.  of  Qrooi 
Briiam  inking  tM  Bn^n  of  Qhmh  Awm, 

Queaii-ffold  {AwnmiBeginof)  was  a  claim 
Tfif^**  by  the  Queens  of  England  on  every 
tenth  mark  paid  (o  the  king  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  or  crown-lands  on  the  granting  of 
cit^BXtem — ^matters  of  grace  suppled  to  be 
olvtsined  by  the  poweiful  intercMsion  of  the 


Qn ocm  iTiottJ",  Jaxss  Dovolab,  2kd 
DuKB  OP  (1662—1709),  succeeded  to  his 
fiither's  title  in  1696.  He  had  been  a  staundi 
supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  his 
earner  years  had  served  in  the  army.  In 
1700  he  was  appointed  High  Commissiotter  to 
the  Fteliament  of  Scotland,  and  in  1702  and 
1703  occupied  the  same  office  for  Queen  Anne. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  driven  out  of  office 
for  his  share  in  what  is  popularly  called 
"The  Queensberry  Plot"  (q.v.],  but  two 
years  later  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  a  Commisuoner  for  the  treaty  of 
the  IJnion.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Union  through,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  the  last  Scotch  Parliament 
in  1706,  and  on  his  journey  to  London  was 
received  with  the  utmost  honour  in  England 
as  some  recompense  for  the  execrations  he 
had  to  encounter  in  Scotland.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was 
created  an  English  peer  (1708),  a  pension  of 
£3,000  a  year  was  granted  him  out  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  **the  whole  patronage  of 
Scotland  was  vested  in  his  hands."  In  1709 
his  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peers  was  disallowed,  as  he  now  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  own  right.  B^ 
death  occurred  in  1711.  His  son  Charles, 
the  third  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  friend 
and  patron  of  Prior  and  Qay. 

QiMOBsbeFry  Plot,  Thb  (1703).    In 

March,  1703,  Queen  Anne  granted  a  pardon 
to  all  Scotdk  political  offenders  who  would 
take  the  oath  to  her  government.  Encouraged 
by  this  act  of  generosity  several  of  the  exued 
adherents  of  Uie  Stuarts  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own 
country  for  the  purposes  of  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion. Amongst  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  new  state  of  affairs  was  Lord  Lovat.  Be- 
fore long  it  got  noised  abroad  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  Highland  gathering  at  Lochaber 
earl^  in  August,  and  people  were  not  long 
in  discovering  or  inventing  a  political  mean* 
ing  to  this  event.  Lovat  now  availed  him- 
self of  the  general'  feeling  of  disquietude  to 
gratify  a  grudge  which  he  had  long  held 
against  Lord  A&ole,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
SeaL  Having  in  his  possession  an  nnad- 
dressed  letter  written  by  the  Pretender's 
queen  to  some  Scotch  noble,  he  filled  in  the 
blank  of  the  superscription  with  the  name  of 
Athole,  and  then  forwarded  the  document  to 
the  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  latter  nobleman,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  his  colleague,  sent  on  &e  letter 
unopened  to  the  queen.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, one  of  Lovat*s  friends  revealed  the 
deceit,  and  the  chief  plotter  had  to  fly  to  the 
Continent.  But  as  a  result  of  his  deception 
Queensberry  had  to  quit  office,  and  even 
then  the  effects  of  this  movement  were  not  all 
over.  In  December  the  queen  informed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  London  that  there  were 
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French  emissaries  stirring  up  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  and  this  body  at  once  commenced 
investigating  the  question  on  its  own  account, 
but  without  coming  to  any  very  definite 
result.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  Scotch,  who  naturallv  considered  that 
such  a  question  should  be  dealt  with  by  their 
own  Privy  CounciL  At  the  same  time  the 
proceeding^  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
stirred  up  indignation  nearer  home.  The 
Commons  discovered  in  the  action  of  the 
Peers  that  this  body  were  assuming  powers  of 
criminal  inquiry  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
and  prayed  the  queen  to  give  orders  for  the 
investigation  to  be  carried  on  by  her  officers. 
AcconiUngly,  when  the  Scotch  Parliament 
met  in  January,  1704,  the  queen  desired  the 
Privy  Council  to  ascertain  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  the  suspected  plot. 

Quaensferry  Paper^THE  (June,  1680), 

was  found  in  the  pocket  of  Henry  Hall,  one 
of  the  leading  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  He 
was  captured  at  Queenaferry,  and  the  docu- 
ment that  had  been  in  his  possession  read  at 
the  council  board.  This  document  was  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  more  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Sanquhar  (q.v.). 

Quaenslaxid.    [Australia.] 

Qnaanstoa,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.,  1812), 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  be- 
tween an  invading  force  of  Americans,  and  the 
English  and  Canadian  forces  led  by  Grenerals 
Brock  and  Sh^ifle.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  English,  who,  however,  purchased  it 
by  the  death  of  General  Brock. 

Qnaronaillef  Louise  db.  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  {d.  1734),  came  over  to  England 
in  the  train  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  the 
sister  of  Charles  II.,  whose  mistress  she  soon 
became,  and  who  soon  created  her  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  (1673).  She  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  with  Arlington,  and  to  have  long 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  French 
ambasiuidors,  being  very  anxious  for  the 
friendship  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II. 
to  continue.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
she  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  A  little  later  she  became  on  good 
terms  with  the  Duke  of  York,  findings  that  he 
was  willing  to  guarantee  her  £5,000  a  year 
from  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office.  Next 
year  (1682)  she  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  Sunderland's  recall  to  office,  and  in 
1684  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
ruling  ministers,  Sunderland  and  Godolphin. 
When  the  king  was  seized  with  his  fatal 
apoplectic  stroke,  it  was  she  who  reminded 
the  Duke  of  York  that  his  brother  was  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  and  who  thus  succeeded  in 
calling  Francis  to  the  royal  deathbed.  By 
Charles  II.  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond ;  but  her  own  title  died  with  her. 


QlUA  Smptoras  is  the  name  given  to 
the  statute  enacted  in  1290,  which  directed 
that  in  all  future  transfers  of  land  the  new 
tenant  should  hold  the  land  not  from  the 
alienor,  but  from  the  next  lord.  Thus  if  B 
holding  land  from  A  transferred  eome  of  that 
land  to  C,  C  would  hold  it  not  from  B  bat 
from  A.  In  this  way  sub-infeudation  was 
checked,  and  no  new  manors  conld  be  formed. 
The  real  importance  of  this  act  consisted  in 
its  stopping  the  creation  of  fresh  manore,  axal 
by  puttmg  a  great  bar  to  the  practice  of  sub> 
inf eudation,  largely  increasing  the  chaacce  of 
the  greater  lanmords,  and  above  all  the  laztd- 
lord  par  gxeellence,  the  king,  to  cacheatp 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  tiie  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

Btabfas.    aa»dt   Charitn    •xA     GmtL    Si^; 
Digbj,  Hitt  nf  tJU  Lam  <^  £m{  Proptrt§, 

rberon,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Nov.  2€. 
was  fought  between  the  English  sad 
French  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  been  engaged  duiiiu^ 
the  summer  of  1759  in  hlockadixig  the 
French  fleet,  which  lay  at  Brest  anas'  IX 
Conflans,  and  when,  in  the  autumn,  he  w&^ 
fon^  to  stand  off,  the  French  admii&l  seised 
his  opportunity  to  sally  forth  in  the  hope  q! 
overpowering  a  few  English  frigates  tha: 
were  cruising  about  under  Captain  Dl^, 
before  Sir  Edward  Hawke  could  come  op  to 
their  aid.  In  this  plan,  however,  De  Conflac* 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  united  "Rt^jt^**^ 
fleets  drove  the  Frendi — ^to  whom  they  werp 
slightly  superior  in  numbers — back  from  the? 
pomt  of  Quiberon  to  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yilaine.  The  French  ships  were  dnva 
up  dose  to  a  shore  rocky  and  set  with  ialasik 
^oals  and  quicksands  rendered  their  po^tkai 
still  more  duig^rous  to  attack.  Neverth^ssN 
Hawke  determined  on  an  engagement,  aad 
refused  to  listen  to  the  representatiane  of  ktf 
pilot,  whom  he  answerea  with  the  woidf^ 
"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  this  remcm^ 
strance;  now  lay  me  alongside  the  FT««b.^ 
admiral."  The  battle  resulted  in  ad«d»5^ 
victory  for  the  English,  who  only  lost  fortr 
men,  and  by  night  two  French  ships  bad 
struck,  four  were  sunk,  and  the  othen  ha-i 
drawn  up  the  Yilaine.  To  set  sgwBSt  this^ 
two  English  vessels  were  stranded,  hot  thair 
crews  were  saved.  In  return  for  this  vidcrr. 
which  relieved  England  from  all  fear  of  xs^v 
sion,  and  shattered  the  French  naval  pi)«^? 
for  a  time,  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year  v%^ 
conferred  upon  Admiral  Hawke. 

Quiberon,  Thb  Expkdttion  to,  took  pbc^ 
in  tne  year  1795,  and  was  intended  to  anirt 
the  Boyalist  insurgents  of  Xa  Yendpe  a9*i 
Britanny.  After  much  delay,  the  expedita^ 
consisting  largely  of  French  royalist  refiMe«^ 
left  England  (July,  1795),  and  Uinded  at  tbi' 
peninsuhi  of  Quiberon,  near  Camac  Brrc 
they  were  joined   by  a   large   number 
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"ChooaDfl"  and  irregular  troops,  oom- 
manded  by  the  Royalist  generalB  De 
Puisaye  and  D'Hervilly.  The  little  fort  of 
Pentlu^Tre  was  captured  by  these  troops ;  but 
aft«r  that  nothing  was  done,  owing  to  jealou- 
sies among  the  leaders.  Meanwhile,  Uoche, 
the  Repablican  general,  had  raised  10,000 
troops,  and  managed  to  recapture  the  fort, 
and  to  shut  the  invaders  up  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Qiiiberon.  They  were  then  attacked  by 
the  Republicans,  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  driven 
into  the  sea.  About  900,  with  the  leader,  De 
Puifflye,  escaped  to  the  English  vessels.  The 
ivmaioder  were  killed  or  taken  captive.  Of 
the  prisoners  700  were  shot  by  their  captors 
after  the  fighting  was  over. 

Aliaon,  Hut.  <^  Europe;  Von  Sybel,  JVmch 

Quorum,  Justices  op  thb.  When  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  each 
county,  it  was  customary  in  empowering  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  into  offences, 
to  specify  the  names  of  some  few  of  these 
justices,  without  whose  presence  business 
QoaH  not  be  transacted.  The  specifying 
words  were  "quorum  (i.e.,  of  the  whole 
number)  aliquem  vestrum,  A.,  B.,  0.,  D.,  &c., 
unom  esse  volumus,"  and  from  this  phrase 
these  more  importuit  justices  were  called 
"justices  of  the  quorum.'*  It  has  now,  how- 
<'jer,  become  customary  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  special  justices  and  others ;  and 
as  a  role,  the  "  quorum  "  clause  simply  repeats 
^  the  preceding  names,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, for  the  sake  of  form.  The  writ  at 
present  used  in  the  appointment  of  these  jus- 
tices, has  continued  with  very  little  alteration 
indeed  since  the  year  1590. 

Quo  Warranto  Commissions  were 
usued  by  Edward  I.,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  questions — (i.)  what  were 
tho  roysd  manors;  (ii.)  by  what  warrant 
estates  that  were  formerly  crown  lands;  or 
(iii.)  judicial  rights  that  were  once  exercised 
by  the  crown,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  or  corporations.  In 
1274  the  king  bad  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  *'  Rotuli  Hun- 
drodorum,"  and  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester 
(1278),  the  itinerant  justices  were  to  order 
the  people  by  proclamation  **  to  show  what 
kind  of  franchises  they  had,  and  by  what 
wanant."  These  commissions  were  fre- 
quently resisted,  notably  b^  Earl  Warenne ; 
but  the  inquiry  was  continued  through  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  most 
important  effect  of  these  commissions  was 
that  they  prevented  any  further  encroach- 
ments on  royal  property  or  rights. 


BabUlng   the   Curates,    was   the 

name  given  to  the,  expulsion  of  Episcopalian 
clergymen  from  tit  south-west  of  Scotland 


by  the  Oameronians  in  1689—90.      There 

seems  to  have  been  comparatively  little  mob 

violence.      Cameronian     committees     were 

formed  to   superintend   the    ejectment,  and 

formal   notices   to  quit  were    sent    to    the 

curates.     A  subsequent  act  of  the  Scottish 

Parliament  legalised  these   proceedings   by 

declaring  the  parishes  vacant. 

The  expulsion  in  described  in  the  Cameronian 
pamphlet,  FaUh^vl  Contendtnys  Dwplay«d.  Some> 
what  opposing  aoooanta  will  be  found  in  Burton, 
Hut.  Scot.,  oh.  huzi..  and  Cunningham,  Chwrch 
flutory,  oh.  zzi.,  16—19. 

Badcot  Bridge,  Thb  Battle  of  (1387), 
was  a  skirmish  on  the  Thames  near  Faring- 
don,  between  De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  the 
^vourite  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  baronial 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.).  De  Vere,  finding  himself  out- 
numbered, fled,  and  his  men  surrendered 
after  a  slight  skirmish.  The  result  of  this 
defeat  was  to  place  the  king  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  Lords 
Appellant. 

Badical.  The  exact  origin  of  this  term 
as  applied  to  a  political  party  is  unknown ; 
possibly  it  was  derived  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Fox  in  1797,  wherein  he  declared  that 
"  radical  reform  '*  was  necessary.  The  word 
seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  about 
1816,  and  was  applied  to  jpersons  agitating  on 
behalf  of  extreme  measures  of  FarHamentary 
reform.  The  best  account  of  the  early 
character  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the 
weaver  Samuel  Bamford  {FasBogeM  in  the  Life 
of  a  Eadieat),  Describing  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  several  *' Hampden 
Clubs,"  he  says  "Resolutions  were  passed 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  every  nude  to 
vote  who  paid  taxes ;  that  males  of  eighteen 
should  be  eligible  to  vote ;  that  parlisunents 
should  be  elected  annually;  that  no  place- 
man or  pensioner  should  sit  in  Parlianient ; 
that  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  should 
send  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by 
spies,  incendiaries,  and  their  dupes,  that 
physical  force  was  mentioned  among  us." 
The  most  important  leaders  of  the  party  were 
"Orator"  Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  Major  Cart- 
wright,  it  was  also  patronised  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  Some  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  planned  an  armed  move- 
ment ;  and  the  action  of  the  government  and 
public  fear  caused  the  terms  Radical  and  rioter 
to  be  used  as  synonymous.  Even  Brougham 
said  in  1819,  "  The  Radicals  have  made  them- 
selves BO  odious,  that  a  number  even  of  our 
own  way  of  thinking  would  be  pleased 
enough  to  see  them  and  their  vile  press  put 
down  at  all  hazards."  During  the  struggle 
over  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  term 
began  to  be  adopted  by  some  comparatively 
m^erate  Parliamentary  advocates  of  reform. 
In  the  Parliaments  which  followed  they  num- 
bered from  fifty  to  seventy,  including  Grote, 
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Molesworth^   Roebuck,    Joseph   Hume,  etc. 

Henceforth  the  teim  came  to  indicate  little 

more  than  an  advanced  Libeial ;  and  after  the 

Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  frequently  used  a*  a 

designation  for  the  whole  Liberal  party. 

For  'the  CM'br  Hiidioal  teovementy  beside* 
BMBfoid,  tee  luurtiueaa,  Kiatory  of  ths  Ptaet, 
bk.  i. ;  and  8p«iioar  Walpola,  fliit  cf  Rng,,  toL 
L,  oh.  T.  , 

SaffleSy  Sib  Thomab  Staxtobd  {b.  1781, 
d.  1826),  a  colonial  adminiBtrator  and  natura- 
list, was  the  son  of  a  naval  captain.  He 
beoune  a  derk  in  the  India  House,  and 
was  appointed  in  1806  under-secretary  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  His  ability  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Minto,  to 
whom  he  suggested  the  conquest  of  Java 
from  the  Dutch.  This  island  he  admi- 
nistered as  Lieutenant-Gh)vemor  from  1811 
to  1816.  From  1818  to  1824  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-Gk)vemor  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  setUe- 
ment  at  Singapore.  In  Java  and  in  Sumatra 
he  emancipated  the  slaves,  and  introduced 
many  reforms.  Everywhere  he  made  re- 
searches in  zoology  and  botai^ ;  and  on  his 
return  founded  the  Zoological  Society. 

Saglaai,  Lord  (6.1788,1^.1856}.  Fitzroy 
Henry  Somerset,  youngest  son  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Beauforty  entered  the  army  in  1804. 
In  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  him 
his  aide-de-camp ;  in  this  capacity  he  served 
all  through  the  reninsular  War,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  on  several  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Truro  during  two  Parliaments. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  Master  General  of 
Ordnance  and  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  1854  he  became  Field  Marshal.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War  Lord 
Raglan  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  Army.  He  reached  the  Crimea 
in  September,  1854,  and  shared  with  Marshal 
St.  Amaud  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
during  the  winter  and  the  following  spring 
[Citiif BAN  WahI.  Lord  Raglan  was  heavily 
weighed  down  Dy  the  anxiety  caused  by  the 
sufferings  of  his  men  in  the  trenches.  His 
health  had  been  gradually  failing  before  he 
was  seized  by  the  attack  of  cholera  which 
carried  him  off  (June  28,  1855).  Of  Lord 
Raglan^s  personal  bravery  and  sense  of  duty 
there  was  never  any  doubt.  His  merits  as  a 
commander  were  never  put  to  a  fair  test  in 
the  Crimea.  He  shared  a  divided  command 
and  conducted  the  operations  of  the  British 
army  at  a  time  when  40  years  of  peace  had 
reduced  our  military  establishments  to  the 
completest  inefficiency. 

Kinglake,  Th»  Invaalcn  oftk$  CruoMa;  Annmal 
Bifitier,  185ft. 

SAgman  Iftolbi,  The,  are  a  collection  of 
documents  recording  the  homage  performed  by 
the  Scotch  barons  and  clergy  to  Edward  I.  on 
his  progress  through  Scotlimd  in  1296.   They 


are  a  most  important  source  of  iniormatioa 
upon  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Bannatyne  dub  pnb- 
lii^ed  Uie  documents  in  full  in  1S34. 

Baiiuilxyroiigli,  Colonbk  (<f.  1648),  od« 

of  the  Parliamentary  officers  who  took  put 
under  Cromwell  in  the  storm  of  Bristol 
where  he  *'had  the  hardest  task  of  all" 
(Cromwell's  letter).  In  1648  he  was  ap- 
pointed  admiral,  but  the  fleet  mutinied  and 
set  him  ashore.  He  waa  assaasinat^d  in 
October  of  that  year  in  his  lodgings  at  Don- 
caster  by  a  party  of  Royaluta,  who  had 
sallied  from  the  Castle  of  Pontefiact. 

Baipoor  GhaniL  Thb  Tbxatt  ot  (Bee. 

24,  180d),  terminatea  the  war  between  th£^ 
East  India  Company  and  Jeawuni  Rao 
Holkar.  AU  his  territories  w«re  restored  ta 
him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  hii 
claims  to  Boondee  and  Rampoor,  and  aorep: 
the  Chumbul  as  his  northern  boundary.  The 
treaty  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  concifi- 
ation  and  peace  adopted  in  India  after  Welkfl- 
ley's  retuiii  to  England. 

MUl,  BHtiah  India,  toL  vL,  eh.  xiil 

Kldputaaiav  "the  land  of  the  Bajpvts,**  is 
a  consi&n^tle  district  in  Korth-weetem  IndU, 
including  eighteen  native  states,  of  which  tl^ 
most  important  are  Oodeypoor  or  Mevar, 
whose  Rana  is  recognised  aa  the  overlord  of 
the  rest — Jeypore,  Jodhpore,  Kotah,  Bikazur, 
Ulwar,  and  Jeysulmir.  The  Rajputa  vigor- 
ously reeiBted  the  Mohammedan  invaidcTs,  Vet 
internal  anarchy  caused  their  divinou  intr 
several  states,  and  thus  laid  them  open  to 
the  attack  of  the  Mahrattaa.  In  1803  Lord 
Wellesley  took  them  under  British  protectico 
on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute,  and  is 
1817  they  recognised  British  snsemnty. 

Bal^h,  Sm  Waltbr  {h.  1652,  if.  1618  . 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Raleigh  of  Bi&dlcigh, 
in  Devonshire.  After  spen&u^  thnse  tmti 
at  Oxford,  he  went  in  1569  to  SVance  to  Aid 
the  Huguenots.  Returning  in  1578,  bf 
accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Honrnhzvy 
Gilbert,  on  a  voyage  of  diacoTery  to  \e«- 
foundbmd,  which  proved  nnsuooeaafiiL  In 
1580 "Raleigh  obtained  military  enmloTncLS 
in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished  hmnelf  bv 
his  ruthless  severity,  and  took  part  in  the  am- 
sacre  of  Uie  Smerwick  garrisan.  For  his  «tT* 
vices  he  received  12,000  acres  of  the  DmoBfied 
land,  and  it  was  upon  these  that  he  firal  plaztbp^ 
the  potato  in  1596.  After  the  smppweaioB  d 
the  rebellion  he  attmcted  the  attention  of  tha 
queen,  whose  favour  he  soon  won,  and  «bo 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Oranr' 
in  1582.  In  1684  he  obtained  a  thmrUr  fb« 
the  colonisation  of  any  lands  not  beld  bf  t 
Christian  prince ;  three  expeditions  w  i*' 
patched  bv  Raleigh  to  America,  bat  the  eoi'VT 
which  had  received  the  name  of  Yiif[iDia  kai 
to  be  abandoned  in  1590.  In  1585  Rakish 
had  been  knighted,  and  i^  1587  had  hwcc^ 
captain  of  the  Queen's  guard.    After  taksa^ 
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•B  acdye  port  in  the  defence  of  the  ooontry 

igBimt  the  Armada,  he  voyaged  to  Guiana  to 

find  £1  Dorado  in  1596,  accompanied  Esaez  to 

the  capture  of  Oadix  in  1596,  and  joined  in 

the  expedition  to  the  Azores  in  the  following 

ywr.    It  was  on  this  occaaion  that  Baleigh, 

who  had  taken  the  island  of  Fayal  without 

waitrng  for  the  arriyal  of  the  rat  of  the 

expedition,  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Essex 

(q.T.)  who  had  all  along  heen  his  rivaL  On  the 

aoceesion  of  James  L,  he  was  deprived  of  his 

office  of  captain  of  the  gu^rd,  ^d  dismissed 

^rom  court,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Sir  Robert 

Cecil  (q.T.)*    ^^  '^''^^  shortly  charged  with 

complicity  in  Lord  Cobham*8  plot  in  favour 

of  Lsdy  ArabellA  Stuart,  was  found  guilty  of 

tAAson  and  sentenced  to  death.     The  true 

hiatory  of  the  plot  can  scarcely  be  recovered, 

bat  it  seems  certain  that  Baleigh  was  guilty 

of  nothing   more    than  vague   talk.      The 

•entenee  of  death  was,  however,  not  carried 

into  effect,  and  Baleigh  remained  a  prisoner 

in  the  Tower  for  twelve  years,  ocouppng 

himself  in  writing  his  Bisiory  of  the  World, 

In  1615  he  was  released,  in  order  to  conduct 

an  expedition  to  Guiana  in  search  of  gold ; 

on  his  arri^^  in    South  America   he  was 

attacked  in  the  Orinoco  by  the  Spaniards,  whom 

he  defeated,   but   the  gold   mine  remained 

ondiacovered,  and  Baleigh  returned  to  £ng- 

^d  in  1618.    He  was  badly  received  by 

Jtmee,  who,  disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of 

the  expedition,    declared    his  intention    of 

panishing  those  who  had  committed  acts  of 

Tiol^ce  **  against  his  dear  brother  of  Spain.*' 

^eigh  was  executed  on  his  old  sentence 

(Oct.  29,  1618). 

Edwuds,  lAf*  and  LttUn  tfUdUigh,  the  mort 
oomplete  Wognjftj.  Pope  uannesaj's  RalHgh 
w  fniamd  and  Sehomlrarffb'a  edition  of  B»- 
loifl^'s  JXeeovtfry  of  Oniona  are  neefol  for  por- 
tieahr  periods.  The  beet  dieonesion  of  his 
■hare  in  Cobham's  plot  is  in  Oerdiuer,  flwt.  of 
Am.,  Tol  i.,  and  aooonnt  of  hie  last  expedition 
toOoianaiAvoLliL  A  usefnl  Uttle  sketch  has 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Creighton. 

Ralph-  Jamm,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  settled  in  England  in  1726.  He 
<i6voted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced 
some  plays  and  dramas  of  little  merit.  In 
1742  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
the  memoirB  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  thus  became  known  as  a  political  writer. 
He  devoted  his  services  to  the  Opposition 
and  the  Frinoe  of  Wales'  party,  ana  wrote 
nnmerens  trocts  in  their  interest.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  on  Gleorge  II.*s  accession. 
Among  oUier  works  he  wrote  Ths  Uoe  and 
Abuse  of  BmrUammtM,  and  a  HUtory  of  Eng- 
isnd  during  the  '^gns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
n.,  and  William  in.,  which,  though  pos- 
iessed  of  little  literary  merit,  is  H  some 
value  owing  to  the  facilities  which  iUlph 
had  for  acquiring  information  on  this  period. 

Salj^  OF  EscTTRBS,  Archbishop  of  Oan- 
tprbury  (1114 — 1122),  wae  the  son  of  a 
Korman  baron,  and  became  Abbot  of  Sees. 


He  was  ejected  from  his  abbey  in  1104  by 
Robert  de  Belesme,  and  sought  refuge 
in  En^and  with  Henry  I.  In  1108  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  as  such,  on 
the  death  of  St.  Anselm  in  1109,  he  acted  as 
administrator  of  the  see  of  Canterbtiry.  For 
five  years  Henry  refused  to  fill  Ansdm's 
place,  but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  an  election,  and  in  1114  Ralph  was  chosen 
archbishop.  An  attempt  to  exact  ^m 
Thui«tan,  Arehlnshop  Elect  of  York,  an 
acknowledgment  of  Uie  supremacy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Ralph's  subsequent  career. 
In  1119  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  died  in 
1 122.  He  is  described  by  Ordericus  as  "  deeply 
learned,  fiuent  of  speech,  good  hnmonxed,  and 
popular.*' 

The  fullest  modem  aooovnt  lain  Hook's  Areh' 
liMhopB  of  CtutUrbwry,  based  on  Badmer,  Hutorim 
Ifovorum,  William  of  Xalmesbnrj,  and  Uxder- 
ioos  Vitalia. 

SamilliaSy  Thb  Battlb  of  (May  23, 
1706),  the  second  of  Marlborough's  great 
victories  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Both  Marlborough  and  Villeroi,  the  French 
commander,  were  eager  for  a  battle,  and  the 
armies  met  near  Ramillies,  between  Xamur 
and  Louvain.  VUleroi's  right  wing  was  com- 
posed of  the  household  troops,  whue  his  left, 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  swamp  created  by  a  stream  fthe  Little 
Gheet),  consisted  only  of  a  single  line  of 
infanhy.  Marlborough  made  a  feint  of  at- 
tacking the  left;  Villeroi  was  at  once  de- 
ceived, and  withdrew  troops  from  his  right  to 
stren^hen  it.  Then  the  main  body  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  attacked  the  French 
extreme  right,  which  was  also  taken  in  the 
flank  by  the  Banish  cavalry,  which  had 
galloped  round  unperceived.  Thus  the 
French  position  was  turned,  and  now  the 
main  body  was  attacked.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  the  household  troops  retreated. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  baggage 
wagffons  in  the  rear  created  a  panic,  and  the 
whole  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Brus^ls. 
Many  towns  at  once  surrendered,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  only  places  of  import- 
ance held  by  the  French  in  the  Ketharlands 
were  Mons  and  Namur. 

Marlborough  Dmp<^ekmt  Mahon,  ITor  ^ 
8pani»K  Suoetmiou ;  Wjon,  Beigu  of  Anno. 


•j  Thb  Battlb  of  (1848). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Sikh  war, 
the  British  army,  under  Lord  Gk>ugh,  attacked 
Shere  Sing  at  Ramnuggur  on  the  Ghenab. 
His  position,  however,  was  too  strong  to 
storm ;  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  a  charge 
of  the  dragoons  to  dear  the  Sikhs  from  the 
dry  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  A  flanking 
movement  was  then  attempted,  whereupon 
Shere  Sing  withdrew  to  Sadoollapoor. 

RaimwiTj  Srn  Alsxandbr,  of  Dalhousie, 
compelled  the  English  In  1638  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dunbar  (q.v.).    After  oanying  on  • 
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BaocesBful  guerilla  war  againgt  them  for  Bome 
yean,  he  took  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  (1542), 
receiving  as  his  reward  the  sherifEdom  of 
Teviotd£ue.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  who  captured  him  at 
Hawick  and  starred  him  to  death  in  his 
castle  of  Hermitage. 

Baadolsh,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1523,  d,  1590), 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  abroad  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  owing  to  his  religious 
opinions.  On  his  return  to  EIngland, 
after  Mary*s  death,  he  was  employed  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions  to 
Fnmce  and  Russia,  and  more  especially  to 
Scotland,  in  connection  with  which  country 
his  statesmanship  was  chiefly  shown.  His 
first  embassy  to  Scotland  was  in  1559,  when 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  employed  by  Elizabeth 
to  testify  to  the  Scotch  her  disapprobation  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1563 — 4  he  was 
sent  to  Mar}%  Queen  of  Soots,  charged  with 
the  delicate  mission  of  recommending  a 
husband  for  her,  the  individual  selected  being 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  In  1664  Randolph  was  named  a 
commissioner  at  the  Conference  of  Berwick 
(q.v.j,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  was  again 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  sending  to  the  queen 
**  accounts  from  week  to  week  of  the  position 
of  parties  and  of  the  progress  of  the  crisis." 
In  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  to  as- 
sure the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  of  Eliza- 
beth's sympathy,  and  to  promise  Argyle  and 
Murray  that  they  should  have  what  aid  from 
England  they  required.  In  1566  the  Queen  of 
Scots  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  her  court, 
knowing,  says  Mr.  Froudc,  that  he  "had 
shared  Murray's  secrets,  that  he  had  been 
Elizabeth's  instrument  in  keeping  alive  in 
Scotland  the  Protestant  faction,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  the  party  whom  she  most 
detested  would  have  a  nucleus  to  gather 
round."  In  1570  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
north,  but  the  feeling  against  England  was  so 
strong  in  Edinburgh  that  he  found  that  he 
could  not  with  imety  remain.  Two  years 
later  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twice  shot  at.  In  1581  he  was 
ordered  to  demand  the  release  of  Morton  from 
James  YI. ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  English 
still  continued,  and  the  ambassador  had  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Cautious,  trustworthy,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  Scotch  politics,  Randolph 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  queen  and  the 
goodwill  of  Cecil,  who  wrote  of  him,  **  He  is 
worth  more  than  I  fear  our  time  will  well 
consider." 

Burghl9y  Papen;  Burton,  Hifi.  <if  Scotland; 
Fronde,  Siat,  o/Eng. 

San^OOlIf  the  capital  of  Burmah,  was  oc- 
cupied by  theEnglish  in  1824,  during  the  first 
Burmese  war.  In  the  second  Burmese  war, 
undertaken  on  account  of  the  oppression  of 
British  subjects  at  Rangoon,  the  town  was 


taken  by  storm  by  the  English  foaroes  under 
General  Godwin,  April  14,  1852.  At  tLe  con- 
clusion of  the  war  the  province  of  Pegu,  in 
eluding  Rangoon,  was  annexed  to  British  Indis. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inawaddy.  it  i» 
an  extremely  fiivourable  situation  for  tradt. 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  importan: 
commercial  cities  of  British  India. 


I,  A,  is  a  territorial  division  of  Sussex. 
SuBsex'is  divided  into  six  rapes,  which  af>aiL 
are  subdivided  into  hundreds.  It  is  no  nK<i 
than  a  geographical  term,  and  differs  fnnn 
the  lathe  of  Kent  in  that  the  judicial  arguni8&> 
tion  is  retained  by  the  hundred.  Hie  rapr 
may  possibly  represent  the  shires  into  whirL 
Sussex  was  divided  while  it  was  yet  uc 
independent  kingdom.  The  original  *»»*»"'"f 
is  apparently  **  share." 

SappareaSf  were  bands  of  Insh  led  hj 

dispossessed  proprietors  who  r^f  naed  to  subsait 

to  the  Cromwellian  transplantHtion  to  C^c- 

naught,  and  carried  on  a   guerilla   warfarf 

against  the  new  English  possessors.     At  first 

Imown  as  Tories,  they  came  later  to  be  called 

Rapparees,  whidi  Burnet,  writing  in  1690. 

calls  **a  new  name."    But  the  nannes  T<sy 

and  Rapparee  came  to  mean  in  Ireland  ooIt 

ordinary  felons  at  large.      Thear   nombr-rs 

were  immensely  exaggerated:    thus  in  1797 

'*  there  were  but  six  Tories  in  the  ooonty  1^ 

peiary,  and  four  in  the  county  of  Cork." 

Leoky.  Sng,  i»  th$  SighUmth  Cemimrg,  r6L  &  : 
Prendexgast,  CrcmmMian  S^tHmmad  m  InUmA. 

HatifiUfTftj  Sib  Richard,  wasa  conficknti&l 
friend  of  Richard  III.  To  his  advice  it  ««$ 
largely  due  that  Richard  abandoned  the  plax 
of  marrying  his  niece,  the  princes  EliamK'ta. 
for  Ratdiffe  declared  that  it  would  canse*  him 
to  be  suspected  of  having  poiaooed  his  o«r 
wife  Anne  to  make  way  for  the  matdL 
and  that  her  northern  adherents  would  ahaa- 
don  him  if  it  were  not  at  onoe 


Sat6S  &TO  assessments  upon  ownfxs  asi 
occupiers  of  real  property  by  local  anthoritir^ 
and  lor  local  purposes ;  they  are  in  fact  IoaI 
taxes.  As  the  power  of  levying  rates  is  mn 
recognised  by  the  common  law  of  £Bglai:^ 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  U 
enforced  are  always  stated  in  the  statntcs  pre- 
scribing them.  Most  of  these  are  of  ^m 
recent  date,  for  though  oontribotMBs  for 
common  purposes  had  oeen  levied  for  em* 
turies  in  every  parish  and  boroagh  this  n 
done  frequenUy  under  local  by-lawa.  T^ 
rates  authorised  by  statutes  are  of  raxhsm 
kinds: — (a)  By  the  anthoritiee  of  the  cirU 
parish  the  poor  rate  is  levied,  the  managww^ 
of  which  was  in  1834  taken  oat  of  the  haa^ 
of  the  vestry  and  placed  in  those  of  oteiJi^i 
[Pooh  Law].  The  highway  rmie  is  levied 
by  the  highway  parish,  which  need  not  «v- 
incide  with  the  pooi^law  parish.  The  ccmtr-^ 
of  the  roads  was  under  the  Turnpike  Artf  jI 
the  last  century  vested  in  trustees  who  li^ 
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frayed  the  expenses  by  toUfl,  but  this  system 
is  fiut  diaappearing,  and  facilities  for  its  aboli- 
tion were  granted  by  an  Act  of  1878.    Burial 
board  rates  may  be  levied  by  burial  boards, 
coQsisting  of  from  three  to  nine  ratepayers, 
elected  by  the  vestry  under  the  various  Burial 
Acts  dating  between  1852  and  1875,  but  the 
legislation  on  this  point  is  very  confused. 
The  free  libraries  rate  is  also  collected  by  the 
▼estry,  and  the  lighting  and  watching  rate  by 
the  Act  of  1883.    ijb)  'Die  ecclesiafitic^  parish, 
which  may  be  distinct  from  the  civil  parish, 
levies  the  church  rate  through  the  vestry. 
This  tax,  however,  ceased  to  be  compulsory  in 
1868,  when  it  was  enacted  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  enforced  by  a  legal  process,     {e)  In 
unincorporated  towns,  improvement  rat^  may 
he  leried  by  commisidoners  under  special  acta. 
(d)  Borough  rates  are  levied  by  municipal 
coandla  as  constituted  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835,  they  are  imposed 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  borough 
accounts,  and  are  usually  assessed  on  the  poor- 
rate  valuation.    This  rate  is  often  increased 
considerably  by  the  loans,  which,  under  the 
Act  of  1835  and  subsequent  Acts,  corporations 
are  authorised  to  borrow,     {e)  County  rates 
are  levied  for  the  general  expenses  of  each 
county.    They  are  collected  like  the  poor  rat« 
from  each  parish  by  the  overseers,  and  appor- 
tioned by  a  committee  of  quarter  sessions. 
Police  rates  are  levied  in  the  same  way. 
if)   Kates   for    sanitary  purposes,  such   as 
sewerage  rates,  and  borough  baths  and  wash- 
hooses  rates,  and  water  rates,  are  imposed 
under  the  various  Public  Health  Acts  which 
bave  been  passed  since  1848.    By  the  Act  of 
1875  the  guardians  are  constituted  the  autho- 
rities  in  rural  districts ;  and  in  urban  districts 
the  town  council,  or  the  improvements  com- 
mission, or  a  local  board  appointed  by  the 
ratepayers.      (^)    Lastly,    school -rates    are 
levied  by  the  Act  of  1870,  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  fees  and  expendituro.    In 
boroughs  they  form  part  of  the  borough  rate, 
and  in  parishes  outside  boroughs  part  of  the 
poor  rate.    In  the  City  of  London  there  aro 
nine  different    rates   collected  by  different 
authorities.    The  poor  rate  is  assessed  by  the 
Local  Grovemment  Board,  and  sanitary  votes 
are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Works.    In 
1881  the  total    receipts   for    England   and 
Wales  were  nearly  £54,00Q,000,  of   which 
i31,000,000  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  but 
in  1867  the  total  receipts   had   been  only 
C36,00O,0OO. 

Chalmera,  Local  Gfovtmmtnt  in  the  JB^^ltth 
Cttufli  Strist ;  Palffnve,  Loeal  TaaaUon  nf  Grtat 

»num,  [L.C.8.] 

Bathminas.  Thb  Battlb  of.  In  1649 
the  Royalists  unoiBr  Ormonde  besieged  Dublin, 
havioff  already  captured  all  the  other  places 
held  for  the  Farhament.  On  August  2  he 
ordered  a  night  attack,  but  Ck)lonel  Jones,  the 
Parliamentarian  commander,  sallied  forth, 
drove  back  the  advancing  force,  and  attacked 


the  main  body  encamped  at  Kathmines.  Just 
outside  the  walls  Ormonde  was  completely 
routed,  four  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  his 
artillery  and  two  thousand  men  captured. 

or  Ravensar,  near  Spurn 


Head  in  Yorkshire,  was  in  early  times  the 
most  considerable  port  on  the  Humber,  but 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  gradually 
destroyed  it,  although  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  submerged  till  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  at  Kavenspur 
that  Henry  IV.  landed  in  1399,  and  Edward 
IV.  in  1471. 

Saymond,  Michsl,  was  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who  entered  the  service  of  Nizam 
All  in  1785,  and  soon  organised  a  foroe 
of  15,000  disciplined  troops,  officered  by  124 
Europeans,  chiefly  French.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Nizam  Ali  and  the  Peishwa  in  1795, 
these  forces  fought  well,  and  they  would  have 
become  formidable  to  the  English,  but  for 
the  death  of  Raymond  in  1798.  The  Marquis 
Wellesley  upon  landing  as  Governor-General 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  French  con- 
tingent, to  which  the  Nizam  consented  in  the 
treaty  of  Sept.  1,  1798.  No  adventurer  in 
India  ever  stood  higher  than  he  did.  His 
death,  just  as  the  crisis  to  which  he  might 
have  Men  equal  was  approaching,  was  the 
last  drop  in  &e  cup  of  lU-fortune  which  at- 
tended French  enterprises  in  India. 

Malleeon,    Final   French  ^/ruggln  in   India; 
Owen,  ScUcHcn  of  WMmiUy*9  De«p«itchM,  p.  185. 


ladixitfi  the  chief  town  of  Berkshire, 
mentioned  mst  in  871  when  Ethelred  and  his 
son  Alfred  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes, 
though  the  victory  of  Ashdown  near  the  town 
was  afterwards  won.  The  town  was  impor- 
tant as  defending  the  frontier  of  Wessex 
against  Mercia,  since  Wessex  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames. 
Tinder  Ethelred  the  Unready  in  1006  the 
town  was  reached  by  the  Danes  and  burnt. 
Hero  Henry  I.  founded  a  great  monastery  in 
which  he  himself  was  afterwards  buried.  '*  It 
was  not  unfit,*'  says  Professor  Freeman, "  that 
the  victor  of  Tenchebrai  should  sleep  on  a  spot 
all  whose  associations  were  purely  English,  a 
spot  which  had  won  its  earlier  place  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest  exploits 
of  Alfred."  It  was  frequently  favoured  by 
the  royal  presence,  and  several  parliaments 
were  held  here  by  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

SebellioiLv  Thb  Grbat.  The  struggle 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  Parliament 
which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion  began  with 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  throne.  James  I.  tod  Charles  I.  in- 
herited the  Tudor  ^ctatorehip,  but  the  autho- 
rity which  Henry  Vlil.  and  Elizabeth  had 
exercised  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  they  endeavoured  to  use  for  unpopidar 
purposes.  The  Commons,  who  had  gpnown 
strong  and  rich  during  the  nxteenth  oentuiy. 
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woke  to  a  conaciouaiefls  of  their  strength, 
and  headed  the  oppoaition  to  the  crown,  aa 
the  harons  had  done  in  the  thirteenth.  Whilst 
James  L  formulated  a  dogmatic  theory  of 
the  BOYereign  power,  and  strove  to  realise  it, 
the  Commons  revived  the  constitatioxial 
claims  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentu- 
riee.  The  Petition  of  Right  in  1628  was  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  king's  powers,  and  secure 
the  subject's  rights,  but  there  was  no  impar- 
tial authority  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
contract,  and  the  Commons  claimed  t>y  virtue 
of  it  much  that  the  king  had  not  meant  to 
concede.  For  eleven  years  the  king  governed 
through  the  Privy  Council  without  calling  a 
Parliament.  The  judgment  on  Hampden's 
case  in  June,  1637,  definitely  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  kingwi  favour.  But  at 
this  Tory  time  the  king's  ecclesiastical  policy 
had  called  forth  in  Scotland  an  opposition 
which  obliged  him,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  suppress  it  by  arms,  to  have 
recourse  once  more  to  an  English  Parliament 
The  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  April, 
1640,  instead  of  supi>orting  the  king  in  the 
war,  demanded  the  abolition  of  ship  money 
and  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  was  about  to  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Scots,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  iU 
success  of  the  second  Scotch  war,  and  the 
invasion  of  England,  obliged  Charles  again 
to  call  a  Parliament,  known  afterwards  as 
the  Long  Parliament,  on  Nov.  3,  1640. 
On  the  11th  the  impeachment  of  Strafford 
was  moved  by  Pym,  that  of  Laud  followed 
a  little  later,  and  other  leading  officials 
fled  abroad.  Ship  money  was  declared  illegal, 
and  tonnage  and  poundage  were  no  longer 
to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
Hi^h  Commission,  and  other  extraordinary 

i'unsdictions  were  abolished.  The  Triennial 
)ill  bound  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament 
every  three  years,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  an  Act  prohibiting  him  from  dis- 
solving the  existing  Parliament.  Hitherto  the 
Commons  had  be<m  united,  but  the  question 
of  Church  reform  caused  a  division  in  their 
ranks.  One  party  wished  to  abolish  the 
bishops  altogeuier,  the  other  merely  to  limit 
their  powers.  Thus  the  king  was  enabled  to 
gather  round  him  a  party  which  gave  him 
tiieir  support  on  the  further  questions  which 
rose  out  of  this  disagreement.  In  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
appealed  to  the  people,  setting  forth  fhe 
king's  misgovemment  in  the  past,  and  the 

Solitical  and  ecclesiastical  refoims  they 
emanded  for  the  future.  The  Irish  rebellion, 
which  broke  out  in  Oct.,  1641,  raised  the 
question  whether  the  king  could  be  trusted 
with  an  army.  In  England  war  began  in  the 
autumn.  The  king  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  Aug.  22,  1642.  On  the  kixig's 
side  were  the  north  and  west  of  England ;  in 
Walesand  Cornwall,  and  on  the  border  he  found 


his  strongest  adherents,  while  the  loiith  and 
east,  and  the  manufacturing  districtseqietially, 
took  the  side  of  the  Parliament  Ihekttk 
of  EdgehiU  (Oct  23)  had  no  dedsiTe  nsalts. 
and  a  second  battle  at  Brentford  (Kot.  12 
was  equally  fruitless.  In  the  oampaign  of 
1643  the  advantage  was  decidedly  en  tht 
king's  side.  In  the  spring  and  the  toiBiBer  i 
Cornish  army  conquered  the  west,  lod  tb- 
Marquis  of  "Newcastle  recovered  Yorkahin. 
The  fate  of  the  ParHamentaty  cause  Ksauti 
to  depend  on  the  question  whether  Gloocoter 
and  Hull  would  hold  out  But  the  Eiri  (tf 
Essex  relieved  Gloucester,  and  defetted  il 
NewbuiT  the  king's  attempt  to  ioteitepl  hs 
march  back  to  London,  whilst  three  weeb 
later  Newcastle  was  forced  to  raise  the  fkg« 
of  Hull.  In  one  part  of  the  country,  hoverer. 
in  the  eastern  counties,  the  PuhsmeDtir 
cause  had  not  only  held  its  own,  hot  gtiiwc 
ground,  and  an  army  had  been  foimed  thtre. 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Ut 
inspired  by  Cromwell  (q.y.),  which  exerdtedi 
decisive  influence  on  the  next  rampaign.  Both 
king  and  Parliament  sought  sad  odtidt 
England.  The  king  concluded  a  tmce  -nt 
the  rebels,  and  brought  over  trcK^  fnc 
Ireland.  The  Parliament  made  an  sll»i» 
with  the  Scots,  confirmed  by  the  Sokiu 
League  and  Covenant,  which  procured  tbes 
the  assistance  of  a  Scotch  anny,  but  ImU 
them  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  three  kiof- 
doms  to  religious  uniformity,  snd  to  refcne 
the  English  Church  "  according  to  the  WoK 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  refonoei 
Churches."  The  Westminster  Aasemhl^vbkit 
had  in  July,  1643,  commenced  the  deHbes* 
tions,  ending  two  years  later  in  the  eiM^ 
ment  of  Presbytenanism  in  England,  «ai  b«« 
joined  by  Scotch  divines,  and  Scotch  icfi^ 
tatives  entered  the  committee  which  dinrte<i 
the  war.  A  Scotch  army,  under  the  FsAti 
Leven,  crossed  the  border,  joined  the  W^ 
of  Fairfax  and  Manchester,  and  Isid  segct? 
York.  Rupert  relieved  York,  but  offtft« 
battle  under  its  walls,  and  the  rictoiT  ^ 
Marston  Moor  (Julv  2,  1644)  was  foUovtd  It 
the  conquest  of  all  England  north  of  t^ 
Trent  In  the  west  and  south  the  king  «» 
more  fortunate.  He  defeated  Waller  «t  O 
predy  Bridge  ^June  29),  and  shut  up  Eieex is 
Cornwall,  where  his  foot  were  obli|«^  ^ 
surrender  (Sept,  1644).  But  the  sdTasctfif 
the  JRovalist  army  on  London  was  V^*^ 
to  by  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oci  -•■ 
1644).  Whilst  the  fruiUess  negoti^Kn^ 
Uxbridge  were  going  on,  the  Parliament  «n^ 
by  Cromwell,  resolved  to  adopt  i  *^ 
system  of  canrsring  on  the  war.  By  the  Stf  • 
denying  Ordinance  the  members  of  Psrhtf''^ 
who  held  commands  were  obliged  to  ko^ 
and  by  a  second  ordinance  the  anny  ▼>*  ^^ 
modelled,  reduced  to  21,000  men,  and  pbft>* 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hloodss  Tui»- 


He  was   allowed  to  retain   the  servMM 


^ 


Cromwell,  who  became  his  Ueutensnt-g^DAti 
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Well  armed,  well  diadpliDed,  and  well  paid, 
its  ranlcB  full  of  men  **  who  had  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyee,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did,"  the  '*  New  Model " 
cbanged  the  face  of  the  war.    Fairfax  took 
the  field  on  May  1,  1646,  and  on  June  14th 
Charles  was  defeated  at  Naseby  with  the  lofls 
of    half  his  aim^.    One  after  another  the 
king^s  fortreflses  m  the  west  were  conquered. 
Winter  alone  stopped  the  progress  of  Fair- 
£az  ;  but  in  March,  1646,  the  king's  last  army 
laid  down  its  arms,  and  his  last   fortress, 
Raglan  Outle,  surrendered  in  August.  Charles 
himself  took  refuge  in  the  Scotch  camp  at 
Xeiwark  at  the  b^^inning  of  May.     In  the 
nfigotiationa  which  followed  the  ParHament's 
chief  demands  were  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  the  establishment  of  Presbytexianism  in 
England.    The  king  delayed  giving  a  definite 
answer  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally  offered 
to  concede  the  militia  for  ten  years,  and  the 
ostablishment  of  Ptesbyterianism  for  three. 
Hie  Scots  at  last,  weary  of  his  delays,  surren- 
dered him  to  the  Parliament,  reoeivingin  return 
compensation  for  their  expenses  in  the  war 
(Jan.  30, 1647).  The  Presbyterian  leaders  were 
as  anxious  to  impose  uniformity,  and  as  hostile 
to    liberty    of   conscience  and  diversity  of 
worship  as  Laud  himself.    The  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fought  for  religious  as  well 
aa    for   dvil  liberty,  and  were    resolved  to 
secure  iL    They  oelieved  also  that  **  Qod's 
Providence  "  had  "  cast  the  trust  of  religion 
and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerors.'* 
Tliey  had  also  a  special  grievance  as  soldiers 
in    the   proposal  to   disband    them   without 
payment  of  their  aziears,  so  they  did  not 
acxuple  when  their    demands  were   refused 
to    seize  the  king's  person  (June  4,  1647), 
march  on  London,  expel  eleven  of  the  Presby- 
terian loaders  from  Parliament  (Aug.  7),  and 
treat  directly  with  the  king  themselves.    The 
kin^   still  continued  his  attempt  to  play  off 
one   poxty  against  the  other,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  torms  of  the  soldiers.    He  escaped 
firom  th(  hands  of  the  army  (Nov.  11),  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  whilst 
publicly  negotiating  with  the  Parliament,  he 
privately  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scots, 
promiaing  in  return  for  his  restoration  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  and 
suppi^M    all    dissident    sects.      Parliament 
replied  to  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  in 
which  they  had  embodied  their  demands  by  a 
<Yote  that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to 
the  king  (Jan.  3,  1648),  and  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  decided  that  it  was  their 
duty  so  soon  as  the  expected  war  was  over  to 
iMtll  **  Charles  Stuart,  tiiat  man  of  blood,**  to 
ac<-oiint  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  the 
mischief  he  had  done.    In  April  the  second 
Civil  War  broke  out.    Fairfax  defeated  the 
Kentish  RoyaliBte,  shut  up  the  main  body  of 
the  insargents  at  Colchester,  and  starved  them 
into    surronder  (Aug.  28).    Cromwell,  after 
putting    down   the   insurrection   in  Wales, 


attacked  and  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  three  davs'  battle 
in  Lancashire  (Aug.  17,  18,  19).  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament  had 
seized  the  opportumty  to  pass  a  severe  law 
against  heresy,  and  reopen  negotiations  with 
the  king  (Treaty  of  Newport).  The  victorious 
army  trusted  nether  king  nor  Parliament,  but 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations^  and 
effect  a  set&ment  of  the  kingdom  itself.  The 
king  was  seised  at  Carisbrooke,  and  removed 
to  a  plaoe  of  security  (Dec.  1).  The  House 
of  Commons,  purified  by  the  exclusion  of 
ninety*six  Presbyterian  members  (Dec.  6), 
and  the  voluntair  abstention  of  many  others, 
beoime  the  obedient  instrument  of  the  army. 
It  passed  a  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
justice  (Dec.  13),  assumed  the  supreme  power 
(Jan.  4,  1649),  and  erected  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  try  Charles  (Jan.  9).  The  trial 
lasted  from  Jan.  20  to  27,  and  the  king  was 
executed  on  the  29th,  but  out  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  whom  the  court 
was  composed  only  fifty-nine  signed  the  death 
*  warrant.  The  new  government,  which  took 
the  name  of  Commonwealth,  consisted  of  a 
Council  of  State  of  forty-one  persons  exercis- 
ing the  executive  power,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  rarely  numbered  more  than 
sixty  members.  [Commonwealth  ;  Long 
Pasliament.] 

CkrendoiL  Htsl.  ef  tht  ScbeRton;  CarMe, 
Cromio«Il'«  L0Uer9  ana  Bpeuhm ;  Kaj,  Hid.  tf 
th$  Long  Parliament;  Whitelooke,  JTcmonala; 
Thorloe,  8taU  Paptn;  Ludlow,  Memoins  Soo- 
beU»  Aet»  and  OrdiiuuioM  made  in  Parliament, 
1840—1666;  Memoin  of  Col.  Hvtehinaon  hj  his 
Wife ;  Bnihworth,  CMeMone ;  Brodie,  Gbfiit. 
Hiet.  of  Ena.,  162&—ie60;  Gnisot,  (HMer  Crom' 
well  and  the  Englith  Comm^n/wtalth :  8.  B.  Qar- 
diner.  Hist,  of  Bng.,  1903—1649,  and  The  Pwriian 
KewAnJUtm.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Sebellioiir  "^hb  Ibish.    [Irbland.] 

SebeUioiLi  Cadb's.  [Cadb's  Rbbbluok.] 

Sebellion,   Wat    Tylbk's.     [Ttlbr's 
Rebellion.] 

Secord,  Coubts  of,  are  those  **  where  the 
acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 

parchment which  rolls  are  called  the 

records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  authority 
that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question.**  (Stephen's  Commentaries)  They 
have  power  silso  to  impose  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court.  A  court  must 
either  be  a  Court  of  Record  by  immemorial 
recognition  or  by  modem  creation  through 
Act  of  Parliament.  James  I.  by  yielding  to 
the  Commons  in  the  case  of  Goodwin  (1603), 
recognised  that  their  house  was  a  Court  of 
Record. 

Secord  OAca.  In  1800  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  public 
records,  and  in  accordance  with  its  recom- 
mendations, a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
I  pointed,  which  was  renewed  six  times,  and 
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Listed  till  the  acceeaion  of  Victoria.  The 
Reoord  GommiBsio&  published  its  Report  in 
1887|  and  on  its  recommendation,  by  an 
Act  of  1838,  the  guardianship  of  the  re- 
cords was  conferred  upon  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  Under 
this  act  the  documents  have  been  removed 
from  their  many  receptacles,  and  placed  in 
the  new  Record  Office  in  Fetter-lane,  London, 
and  a  staff  of  officials  and  clerks  is  em- 
ployed in  their  preserration  and  arrangement. 
In  1857  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  began  the 
publication  of  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  known  as  the  Rolls  Series  (q.T.). 


Before  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1835,  159  out  of  the  246 
corporate  towns  in  England,  had  recorders  or 
stewards.  Most  of  these  were  nominated  by 
the  Common  Council,  sometimes  however  by 
the  aldermen  only,  sometimes  by  all  the  bur- 
gesses. "They  were  mostly  magistrates 
within  their  boroughs,  and  quorum  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  General  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
Courts  of  Record  where  those  existed.''  But 
few  recorders,  however,  actually  resided  in 
the  towns,  and  in  many  cases  the  office  was 
obtained  only  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  political  influence.  By  the  Act  of  1835 
all  towns  without  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  were  deprived  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction; but  boroughs  were  permitteid  to 
petition  the  crown  for  a  separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  stating  the  salary  they  are 
ready  to  pay  the  recorder.  If  the  petition  is 
granted  the  crown  henceforward  nominates  the 
recorder.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of  at  least 
^re  years  standing.  He  holds  his  court  four 
times  a  year,  or  more  often  if  necessary,  and 
is  sole  judge  therein.  He  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace  tot  the  borough,  and  has  precedence 
next  after  the  mayor.  In  1879  ninety-six 
boroughs  had  reccnriiers  under  the  Act. 

Vine.  BngliBh  MwnieivaliHn;  Stephen,  Siat, 
qf  Crimmal  Law,  1,  ch.  4. 


I,  The  Royalist  members  who 
deserted  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  one  by 
one  ''disabled"  by  Uie  House  of  Commons 
in  1645.  Writs  were  moved  for  new  elec- 
tions in  their  place.  More  than  230  new 
members  were  returned,  who  were  called 
scoffingly  by  the  Royalist  writers,  "  Re- 
cruiters.'* They  were  naturally  all  Puritans, 
and  the  Independent  element  was  consider- 
able. The  most  important  of  them  wereBlake, 
Ireton,  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

A  foil  llBt  of  the  meinl>er8  of  the  Long  Par* 
Uament,  with  the  Becroiters  marked,  is  given 
in  an  Appendix  to  Carlyle's  Cromwell. 

SecUuip  Thb,  was  a  fortress  protecting  the 
southem  side  of  Sebastopol.  [Cbikean 
Wab.]  On  Sept  5,  the  English  attempted 
to  take  it  by  storm,  while  the  French  attacked 
the  Bialakoff .    The  numben  of  the  attacking 


party  were,  howerer,  so  diminished  while 
crossing  the  open  ground  immediately  in 
front,  and  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in 
sending  for  reinforcements,  that  the  handful 
of  men  who  had  entered  the  works  wen 
forced  to  retire.  The  evacuation  of  the 
southem  side  of  Sebastopol  during  tiie  night 
made  a  further  attack  unnecessary. 


ly  The  Raid  of  (1575),  'was  a 
disturbance  on  the  borders  arising  from  a 
dispute  between  Forster,  the  Kngh'sh  warden, 
and  Carmichael,  the  Scotch  warden,  of  the 
marches.  The  English  were  defeated,  their 
warden  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  being  iakea 
prisoners.  The  affaxr  nearly  led  to  a  rapture 
with  the  English  court. 

Aed  Bavbt  Ezpedition,  Tn.     In 

1869  the  Red  River  Settlement,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  in  the  traritorifi 
of  the  Hudaon*s  Bay  Company,  was  trsos- 
f  erred  to  the  new  Dominion  of  fV>tmA|  Somt 
of  the  settlers,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  transfer,  or  to  receive  the  new 
lieutenant-governor.  On  Nov.  24  the  rebels, 
under  Louis  Riel,  took  poaseasion  of  Fort 
Garry,  and  resisted  by  force  an  attempt  of 
Major  BouItoD  to  get  possession  of  the  pkce. 
One  of  Boulton*s  followers,  named  SooU,  wu 
seised  and  shot.  An  expedition,  oons^itiiig 
of  about  350  British  troops  and  a  number  of 
Canadian  militia,  under  the  command  cf 
Colonel  Wolseley,  was  sent  against  theoL 
After  a  three  months*  journey  in  boats  acnM 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  Colonel  Wolseley  reached 
Fort  Garry  (Aug.  23,  1S70).  The  rebels  sur- 
rendered witiiout  resistanoe.  Tlie  Red  Eiwr 
territory,  under  its  new  name,  Manitoba, 
became  a  lieutenant  -  govemon^p  of  tbe 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Bed  Sea  Sneditioi^  Thb.  In  1804, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  despatched  4,000 
Europeans  and  5,000  sepoys,  under  Genenl 
Buird,  to  co-operate  witn  the  forces  un^ 
Abercromby  in  the  expulsion  of  the  FieiK^ 
from  Egypt.  The  expedition  proceeded  op 
the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir ;  thence  &ey  maiched 
120  miles  over  the  desert  to' the  Kile,  xesebed 
Cairo  Aug.  10,  and  encamped  on  the  shorei 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  27th.  Before, 
however,  the  Indian  contingent  could  be 
brought  into  action,  the  report  of  its  approacb. 
and  the  energy  of  General  Hntchinaoo,  -mho 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  d 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  induced  the  FreocK 
general  to  capitulate. 

W6Ue8l«i7,  DnpatoKm;  Alison,  Hul.  ^Svtft 


Sednotionp  Action  of,  ia  a  prooen  d 

Scotch  law  by  which  a  settlement  wroa^r 
made  is  questioned.  Acting  upon  this  analogv, 
the  Scotch  Govenmient  in  1628  drew  up  *i 
summons  or  initial  writ  of  an  Action  of  Se- 
duction, against  all  copyholders  of  ecdcsai- 
tical  property,**  deolanng  the  king-**  right  to 
all  kirklandfl.    CharlaB's  object  wm  to  xseKm 


Bad 
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to  the  Scotch  chtxidi  part  of  the  lands  of 
vhich  it  had  been  deprived  at  Uie  Bef orma- 
tion. 

Badwald,  Kino  op  East  Anolia  («.  eire, 

599),  became   a    Ghristian  probably  owing 

to  the  presBure  of  his  overlord,  Ethelbert  of 

Kent    Returning  home  from  Kent,  where  he 

bad  recetved  baptisia,  he  was  '*  led  astray  by 

hia  wife  and  certain  perverse  teachers,  so  that, 

like  the  ancient  Samaritans,  he  seemed  at  the 

ame  time  to  serve  Christ  and  the  gods  whom 

he  had  served  before ;  and  in  the  same  temple 

he  had  an  altar  to  sacrifice  to  Christ,  and 

another  small  one  to  offer  victims  to  devils  ** 

(fiede).    Bat  it  would  appear  from  Bede  that 

even  while  Ethelbert  was  living,  his  place  as 

overlord  in  Central  Britain  had  been  taken 

by  Redwald.    So  that  it  is  probable  a  war 

had  arisen  between  Ethelbert  and  Redwald 

from  this    religioas  compromise,    and   had 

ended  in   Ethelbert's  defeat.      "If   middle 

Britain  threw  off  tiie  supremacy  of  Kent,  its 

■tates  none   the   leas   remained  a  political 

^.S'^S&te ;  and  their  fresh  union  under  the 

King  of  Eastern  Anglia  was  only  a  prelude 

to  their  final  and  lasting  union  under  the 

lordriup  of  Merda.**   (Otmh.)   In  617  Edwin 

of  Naiihambria  took  refuge  at  his  court  from 

Ethelfrith,  and  in  the  same  vear  Redwald 

attacked  and  defeated  Ethelfritti  on  the  Idle 

— "  the  first  combat  between  the  great  powers 

which  had  now  grouped  the  English  peoples 

about  them.*'    But  Redwald  died  soon  after, 

And  the  East  Anglian  power  seems  to  have 

broken  up  under  his  son,  Eorpwald.      Bede 

ii-  5,  after  describing  Ethelbert's  overlord- 

*hip  (imp0rium),  says  that  Redwald  was  the 

fourth  ting  who  gained  a  power  of  tiiis  kind 

fimperium  h^fU9modiJ,      In  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Chroniele  Redwald  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list 

of  Bretwaldas. 

Beaidea  Bede  and  the  AngUfSaaon  Chnm,,  s^e 
Qnm^Makmg  qf  England. 


(Sax.  ptrgfa)f  a  name  applied  to 
many  classes  of  officials,  especially  to  those 
chamd  with  the  management  of  some  terri- 
torial division ;  as  the  so-called  Laws  of  Ed- 
vard  the  Confessor  say, "  est  multiplex  nomen ; 
greve  enim  dicitur  de  scira,  de  wapentagiis, 
de  hundredis,  de  burgis,  de  villis."  [Of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  shire-reeve,  for 
which  see  Sheriff.]  Besides  the  sheriff,  the 
following  uses  of  the  term  are  to  be  noted : — 
Sigh^rteve  (heah-gerefia)  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronielei,  s.  a.  778, 780, 1001,  and 
1002.  J^rt'ree90  (poii-gerefa),  borough'reeve 
(burh-gerefk),  and  ioie-gerefa  also  frequently 
occur,  in  the  sense  of  the  chief  officer  of  a 
town,  who  presided  over  its  courts,  &c.  The 
first  title  was  only  used  in  trading  towns 
(not  neceesarily  ports),  and  was  borne  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  several  of  the  smaller 
towns  until  recent  times.  Tun-gerefa  is  the 
umial  term  for  the  headman  of  a  township. 
He  was  probably  chosen  by  the  ix^bitants 


in  free  townships,  but  would  be  nominated  by 
the  lord  in  dependent  townships.  He  ap- 
peared with  the  four  best  men  in  the  hundred 
court,  and  in  dependent  tovmships  was  le^^y 
responsible  for  his  lord's  men.  The  position 
of  the  manor-reeve  (the  representative  of  the 
earlier  tun-gerefa)  in  the  thirteenth  century 
is  clearly  described  in  Fleta.  He  was  to  be  a 
good  husbandman  chosen  by  the  villatif  and 
was  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  having  especially  to  watch  over  the 
ploughs,  and  see  that  due  service  was 
rendered.  A  kind  of  co-ordinate  authority 
was  apparently  exercised  by  the  lord's  bailiff, 
and  both  alike  were  subject  to  the  seneschal 
or  steward,  who  often  supervised  several 
manors.  The  term  htrndnd-reeve  nowhere 
appears.  But  a  reeve  is  mentioned  as  holding 
the  court  of  the  hundred  in  the  laws  A 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelred,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  two  officers  in  the 
hundred,  the  reeve  representing  the  king*8 
interests,  becoming,  after  the  Conquest,  ue 
bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and  the  hundreda- 
ealdor  representing  the  freemen. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
It  baa  nsnally  been  connected  with  Qetmaa 
orVf  and  ffrau,  grey,  %.:  old,  and  ezpUdned  in 
the  same  imy  as  "aldermaxi,"  "aeiffneur," 
&o. ;  hat  thore  are  philological  objections 
to  this  derivation.  Bohmid  was  inclined  to 
follow  Bpefanon,  and  connect  it  with  rea/an, 
to  plnnder,  since  a  lazga  part  of  the  sherifTs 
duties  was  to  levy  fines,  ftc,  and  the  term  «mie- 
tor  was  often  applied  to  him.  Kemble  suff- 
gested  that  it  was  derived  from  r^an,  to  cul 
oIoncL  and  thns  denoted  bonnttor,  the  summon- 
ing offloer.  ICr.  Max  Mtiller  (Lteturm  on  Lang,, 
n.  284,  ed.  1880) ,  while  regarding  the  derivation 
from  grau  as  better  than  the  others,  thonght 
some  more  satinfactoxy  etymology  might  be 
disoovered.  More  recently  mx.  GOceat  (KtymoL 
IHet.,  B.  V.)  has  decided  that  the  original  sense 
is  simply  "  excellent,"  "  famous,"  fonned  from 
rof.  aotiye,  excellent,  famous. 

Sehaid,  Qmttu  dor  Angeltaeluon,  and  Kemble, 
BammM,  iL,  Bk.  ii.,  cb.  vii.,  discuss  all  the  uses 
of  the  term.  See  also  Stubba,  Const.  Hut.,  i., 
§  39,  45 :  and  for  the  High-Beeve,  Qreen,  Con- 
qnoti  of  Bug.,  especiaUy  ch.  x.      [W.  J.  A.] 

Sefbmiationy  Thb.  The  process  which 
ended  in  the  separate  organisation  of  theEng* 
lish  Church  was  due  to  three  principal  causes : 
(1)  dissatisfkction  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  papal  headship ;  (2)  a  desire  to  reform 
the  clergy,  and  render  the  Church  more  use- 
ful ;  (3)  a  conviction  that  the  system  of  the 
medisBval  Church  had  in  many  ways  deviated 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  aposties, 
and  from  primitive  custom.  The  first  of 
these  causes  showed  itself  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  mdually  led 
to  legislative  acts  by  which  England  en- 
deavoured to  protect  itself  from  undue  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  pope.  'Die 
Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Pnemunire  se- 
cured England  against  the  heavy  exactions 
by  which  the  papacy  during  the  Oreat  Schism 
oppressed  Christendom.  [Papacy.]  In  the 
reforming  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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which  laboured  in  Tain,  England  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part,  because  it  already  had  the 
means  of  keeping  in  check  the  claims  of  the 
papacy.  It  was,  however,  an  Englishman 
who  &Bt  gathered  together  and  expressed  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Europe.  John  Wydifie  began 
his  career  by  maintaming  the  independence 
of  the  State  from  hierarchical  interference. 
To  this  he  added  a  longing  after  greater 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  life.  He  sent 
forth  preachers  among  the  people.  He  de- 
nounced the  worldliness  of  the  papacy  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  undertook  the  noble  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  to  stir  up  the  people  to  greater 
earnestness  in  religion.  He  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  spiritual  Church  founded  on 
faith  in  Christ,  and  depending  for  its  rule  in 
the  law  of  the  Gk>spel.  Moreover,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to 
greater  purity,  he  attacked  the  central  point 
of  sacerdotalism — ^the  material  conception  of 
transubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  He  did  not  deny  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  he  demed  only  the 
change  of  substance  in  the  elements  after 
consecration.  Thus  Wycliffe  united  in  his 
teaching  the  three  principles  which  brought 
about  the  Reformation — a  strong  sense  of 
national  patriotism,  a  deep  desire  iqr  greater 
spirituality  of  life,  and  an  acute  criticism  of  the 
fioctrinos  on  which  the  existing  system  of  the 
Church  was  founded.  Wycliffe*s  teaching  drew 
upon  him  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  His 
opinions  spread  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  rising  of  the  Hussites.  In  England  his 
followers,  the  Lollards,  were  unfortunately 
associated  with  political  risings,  and  were 
suppressed.  Still  Wycliffe*8  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  many  of  his  writings  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  bodies  of  "Bible- 
men'*  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  land  prepared  the  way  for  more  decided 
efforts.    [Wycliffe.] 

The  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  saw 
a  great  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
England.  The  ideas'  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
languishing.  The  Feudal  System  had  prac- 
tically passed  away.  While  the  nobles  were 
fighting,  the  middle  class  had  grown  mors 
prosperous.  A  narrow  but  practical  spirit 
prevailed,  which  looked  enviously  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  which  was  unaffected 
by  its  sentiment,  and  which  in  a  dim  way 
wished  to  see  it  made  more  useful.  As 
the  new  learning  made  its  way  in  England 
men  like  More  dreamed  of  a  new  organisation 
of  society,  and  Colet  bestirred  himself  in  the 
cause  of  a  broader  system  of  education.  The 
Church  itself  was  vexatious  to  the  people  by 
the  wide  extension  of  its  inquisitorial  courts 
of  spiritual  discipline.  The  rabble  of  useless 
and  lasy  priests  excited  the  contempt  of 
thinking  men.  There  was  small  hope  of 
reform  from  within ;  for  the  organisation  of 
the   Church  depended   on  Bome,   and   the 


secularised  papacy  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  powerless  to  initiate  refamia. 
PoHtically  the  English  Church,  through  fear 
of  the  Lollards,  had  relied  for  help  on  the 
crown,  and  had  trusted  to  the  balance  of 
parties.  The  overthrow  of  the  baronage  by 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  the  cromi 
practically  supreme,  as  the  people  ver» 
too  much  engrossed  in  business  to  care  for 
anything  save  a  strong  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment. 

The  desire  for  some  reform  in  the  Qiiirch 
was  felt  by  Wolsey,  who  obtained  fr«n  the 
pope  permission  to  suppress  thirty  monas- 
teries, and  devote  their  revenues  to  educa- 
tional foundations  at  Oxford   and  Ipswich 
Perhaps  Wolsey's  schemes  for  internal  refom 
would  have  progressed  further,  if  a  crisis  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  bail 
not  been  brought  about  by  the  aelf-will  of 
Henry  VIII.      Henry  VIII.,   faacinated  by 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  resolved  on  a  divorce  fraa 
his  wife  Catherine.  He  had  married  Gathering 
his  brother's  widow,  by  virtue  of  a  p^f^ 
dispensation;   he  needed  the  papal  ocmsent 
for  a  divorce.     The  papacy  waa  the  source  oi 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  supreme  judge,  with 
equitable  powers  in  cases  of  grievance.    So 
long  as  Henry  VIII.  expected  to  obtain 'hii 
divorce  he  was  content  to  wait.     But  vIko 
Wolsey*s  plans   failed,  and   Pope   Onsfl^t 
VII.  showed  that  he  dared  not  gratify  the 
English  king  at  the  expense  of  offending  t^i« 
Emperor,  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  give  the 
pope  a  sample  of  his  spirit.     The  powerful 
minister  Wolsey  was  declared  subject  to  ihi 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  l^ 
cause  he  had  exercised  legatine  powers  with- 
out the  king's  consent.    He  fell,  and  no  roii'p 
was  raised  in  his  favour  (1529).   Henzy  VIII. 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  lftin4iing  if 
Cnristendom,  and  proceeded  to  gather  tbt 
opinions  of  the  universities  on  the  legahtr  ti 
his  marriage,  and  the  propriety  of  his  dirnre. 
Further,  to  terrify  the  pope  by  a  display  'if 
his  power,  he  involved  all  the  clergy  of'  Um 
realm  under   the    penalties  of    Pnemunin, 
because  they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  legs- 
tine  authority.    The  Convocation  oi  1631 « at 
compelled  to  sue  for  the  king's  pazdon,  anl 
grant  him  a  large  subsidy  by  way  of  a  fin*-. 
Moreover,  the  king  demanded  that  he  ^d 
be  called  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  grantoL; 
the  subsidy,   "sole  protector,   and  sufmnir 
head  of  the  Church  and  derKy  of  EngluKl" 
With  difficulty  Ardibishop  warham  modi&'d 
the  term  "  supreme  head  '*  by  the  limit«&« 
*'  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  aUowsL**    In  tK- 
Parliament  of  1632  the  pope  was  still  fnrthiT 
threatened  by  an  Act  forbidding  the  paynn^ 
of  annates  to  Bome.  The  clergy  were  texrifi*^ 
by  the  presentation  by  the  Commons  ol  a  laff 

Petition  concerning  ecdesiastioal  gnevtar^ 
i  was  dear  that  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  pi^a- 
tion  to  do  what  he  would.  The  Common^  a* 
representing  the  middle  daaa,  wtn  on  ^ 
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nda,   becanw    they    had    many    practical 
gridvanoes  which  they  hoped  to  see  redressed. 
The  clergy  had  no  strong  hold  on  the  people, 
and  had  little  orgamsation  amongst  them- 
selres.    They  were  helpless  before  the  king, 
>uid  the  pope  was  unable  to  give  them  any 
saocoor.    What  is  known  as  **  the  submis- 
sion  of  the  clergy*'  was  simply  the  practical 
recognition  of  this  fact.    Ck>nvoGation  in  1532 
"  submitted  themselves  humbly  to  his  high- 
ness," and  undertook  thenceforth    to    pro- 
molgate  no  ordinance  which  had  not  received 
the  royal  approval,  and  to  submit  the  provincial 
constitutions  then  in  force  to  revision  by  a 
committee  of  sixteen  laymen   and   sixteen 
clergy  appointed  by  the  king.     In  1533  the 
new  Archbishop,  Cranmer,  took  cognisance  of 
the  question  of  the  king's  divorce,  and  pro- 
noonced  his  marriage  invalid  from  the  tirst. 
Aa  the  pope  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  its 
^dity,  this  was  a  decided  assertion  of  the 
Act  passed  in  1532  that  appeals  in  such  cases 
as  had  hitherto  been  pursued  in  the  Court  of 
Home  should  thenceforth  be  had  within  tho 
realm.    Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  announced  his  breach  not  only  with 
the  papacy  but  with  the  public  opinion  of 
Kurope..  He  had  advanced  step  by  step  till 
there  was  no  return  possible.    The  rarliament 
of  1534  passed  Acts  confirming  the  submission 
of  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  and  all 
other  dues  to  the  pope,  establishing  the  king 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  with  authority 
tu  reform  all  abuses,  and  conferring  on  him 
all  payments  that  previously  were  made  to 
the  Dope.    All  thnt  was  impUed  in  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church  was  now  swept 
away  from  England.    The  secular  privileges 
of  the  pope  were  conferred  upon  the  crown. 
The  Church,  whose  machinery  had  already 
been  broken  down  by  papal  encroachments, 
vas  left  without  any  ^wer  to  repair  that 
machinery.    Its  legislative  power  was  subject 
to  the  royal  assent,  its  courts  were  left  un- 
reformcd,  and  appeals  were  to  be  heard  and 
(ItiTided   in   some    court    approved   by   the 
crown. 

Henry  VTII.  had  overturned  the  papal 
headship,  and  was  no  doubt  aided  in  so  aoing 
'*r  the  example  of  those  German  states  where 
the  ideas  of  Lnther  had  prevailed.  But 
Ilenr^  himself  was  opposed  to  Luther's 
teachmg,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  doctrinal  reform.  He  wished  the 
^-"hurch  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  save  that 
the  rights  of  the  pope  were  transferred  to 
the  crown.  Even  Cranmer,  though  he  had 
broken  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy,  did  not 
militate  any  groat,  change.  But  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  especially  men  turned  their 
attention  to  Oerman  theology.  At  the  end  of 
I'>3i  Convocation  petitioned  the  king  to 
decree  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
a  work  which  was  not  allowed  till  1537.  The 
visitatorial  power  of  the  crown,  vested  in  the 


hands  of  Cromwell  as  Vicar-general,  was  not 
allowed  to  slumber.  The  visitation  of  the 
smaller  monasteries  led  to  an  Act  in  1535 
giving  to  the  crown  all  religious  houses  below 
the  annual  value  of  £200.  In  1539  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  monasteries  followed. 
Tbe  centres  of  the  reactionary  and  papal 
party  were  abolished.  The  wealth  and  social 
importance  of  the  Church  was  greatly 
diminished.  The  political  power  of  tho 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  reduced. 
Those  who  were  accused,  with  some  reason, 
of  making  the  ecclesiastical  profession  a 
cloak  for  idleness  were  dispersed. 

These  changes  were  not  made  without  pro- 
foundly affecting  English  society.  The  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  were  attached  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  and  suffered  from  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries.  The  number  of 
those  who  were  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Luther  increased  in  activity.  The  middle 
class  alone  was  satisfied,  and  Henry  YIII. 
took  care  to  satisfy  them  in  his  measures.  To 
define  the  position  of  the  English  Church, 
Ten  Articles  "to  stablish  Christian  quiet- 
ness" were  put  forward  by  the  southern 
Convocation  in  1536,  which  asserted  as  "laud- 
able ceremonies''  the  chief  uses  of  the  old 
Church.  Li  1537  was  issued  the  BUhop'9 
Bookf  or  ImtitutioH  of  a  Christen  Afan,  which 
discarded  the  papal  monarchy,  but  otherwise 
maintained  the  existing  system.  Free  dis- 
cussion of  dogmatic  questions  was  not  ac- 
cording to  Henry  VIII. *s  views.  He  valued 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  in  1539 
the  Six  Artieiet  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death  on  all  who  should  call  in  question 
the  chief  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  medissval 
Church.  So  long  as  Henry  VIII.  lived  no 
further  changes  were  made  in  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  strong  hand 
kept  contending  parties  from  struggling,  and 
his  strong  will  impressed  itself  on  the  nation. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  long 
pent-up  antagonisms  made  themselves  felt. 
One  party,  headed  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  conteinted  with  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  headship,  and  was  opposed  to 
further  change.  The  reforming  party  was 
divided  into  three  chief  bodies — one  consisted 
of  revolutionary  sectaries,  whose  wild  talk 
had  already  created  alarm ;  another  body  of 
advanced  reformers  had  absorbed  much  of 
the  theology  of  the  Swiss  teacher  Zwingli, 
and  regarded  the  sacraments  as  external 
symbols :  the  more  moderate  reformers, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  leaned  to  the  teaching 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon ;  they  were  willing 
to  reform  superstitious  errors,  but  they  held 
bv  the  sacraments  and  the  system  of  the 
Church.  This  last  party  succeeded  in  getting 
matters  into  their  hands,  and  expressed  their 
views  in  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  in  the  Book  of  the  Bomilie;  The  prayer- 
book  pro\'ided  a  uniform  use  for  the  service 
of  the  English  Church;   the  homilies  pro- 
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vided  for  the  restoration  of  preaching  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  people ;  the  Bihie  was 
already  translated.  The  practical  character 
of  the  English  Church  was  thus  emphasised. 
It  aimed  at  meeting  the  national  needs,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  intelligence.  But 
tne  first  Prayer-book  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
ardent  reformers,  whose  numbers  were  rein- 
forced by  a  large  influx  of  foreign  teachers 
driven  by  religious  persecution  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Under  their  influence  Cranmor*s 
views  developed,  and  in  1652  a  second  Prayer- 
book  was  issued,  which  simplified  vestments, 
omitted  some  osages  which  were  deemed 
superstitious,  and  re-modelled  the  Communion 
Seirvice  that  it  might  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  followers  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  The 
formularies  of  the  Church  were  also  set  forth 
in  Forty-two  Articles,  which  in  the  main 
followed  the  ideas  of  the  8axoa  reformers, 
while  retaining  much  of  tiie  conservatism 
which  especially  marked  the  beginnings  of 
the  English  movement.  No  sooner  had  this 
been  done  than  the  accession  of  Mary  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  regarded  with  indifference.  The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  under  Edward 
Vl.  had  been  too  rapid.  It  had  been  accom- 
panied by  many  outrages  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who  held  by  the  old  forms.  It  showed 
little  tenderness  or  consideration  for  others, 
and  was  endured  rather  than  welcomed. 

Under  Mary,  Gardiner  and  his  party  pre- 
pared to  return  to  a  recognition  of  the  papal 
headship,  ^ffland  was  again  reconciled  to 
the  papacy.  Many  of  the  English  reformers 
fled  to  the  Continent ;  many  who  remained, 
amongst  them  Cranmer,  suffered  death  for 
their  opinions.  But  Mary's  government  was 
a  failure.  Her  reliffious  persecution  was  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  fanaticism,  which 
stirred  the  popular  mind  against  her.  Her 
brief  reign  of  five  years  undid  the  ill  effects 
of  the  excessive  seal  of  the  reformers  under 
Edward  VI.,  and  disposed  men  to  look  regret- 
fully on  the  reign  and  policy  of  Henry  YIII. 
Elizabeth  had  lived  through  both,  and  had 
conformed  to  Homanism  under  Mary.  She 
made  no  change  at  first,  but  Anne  Boleyn's 
daughter  could  not  seriously  contemplate  a 
reconciliation  with  the  papacy.  Her  first 
Parliament  in  1659  passed  an  Act  to  **  restore 
to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and 
abolish  all  foreign  jurisdictions  repugnant 
to  the  same.**  Elizabeth  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  royal  supremacy  so  re-established 
to  be  "  under  God  to  have  the  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  all  persons  bom  within  these 
her  realms  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any 
superiority  over  them.'*  At  the  same  time 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  what  was  contrary 
to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or  the  first  four 
general  councils.  The  Prayer-book  was  revised 


and  legalised,  and  uniformity  of  worship  «u 
enforced  by  an  Act  bidding  aU  men  to  resoit 
to  their  parish  church,  ^nie  greater  part  uf 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  were  deprived  of  their  seei 
Mattiiew  Parker,  the  new  Archlnshop  d 
Canterbury,  brou^t  great  learning  and  much 
moderation  to  the  difficult  task  of  re-origaniB- 
ing  the  Knglirfi  Church  upon  a  basis  wkitii 
should  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  definite 
enough  to  form  a  strong  institution.  The 
exiles  who  had  fled  before  Mar3r'8  perseeatit^o 
returned  to  England,  strongly  imbued  vitfa 
the  ideas -of  Oitlvin.  The  Oatholic  paity 
resented  its  lose  of  supemacy.  Ehsibeth 
supported  as  a  compromise  the  system  whkh 
her  father  had  devised.  The  old  order  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  left  untouched, 
while  room  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  tha 
spirit  of  personal  religion.  At  first  tiie  Elia- 
bethan  system  was  not  strong  in  its  hold  on  thf 
popular  mind.  It  was  tolerated  because  it  v  js 
the  only  means  of  securing  peace.  Soon  the 
feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people  gathered  nwnd 
it,  ana  the  events  of  the  reign  of  EUzftheih 
identified  it  with  the  English  spirits  A  bocy 
of  Calvinists,  kaown  as  P^tans  or  FrtoMi, 
objected  to  some  of  its  ceremonies,  snd  to  iifl 
episcopal  organisation.  They  vainly  sCrtrn 
to  make  alterations,  and  the  ''Martin  Mir- 
prelate'*  controversy  (1588)  ia  a  testimony  *» 
their  zeal.  They  were  strong  in  the  Hwm 
of  Commons,  and  grew  in  strength  nnifi 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  so  that  the  Gzest  Rt- 
hellion  was  as  much  a  reUgions  as  a  politioJ 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eomac- 
ists  organised  themselves  into  a  political  partv. 
Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  in  1670,  acJ 
Jesuit  missionaries  flocked  into  Englaa-i- 
They  were  persecuted,  and  the  great  miss  c^ 
the  English  Catholics  remained  loyal  to  th^ir 
queen  and  country  against  the  attacb  oi 
Spain.  Practically  the  reign  of  Elinbdi 
saw  England  established  as  a  Ptotastutf 
country.  Hie  CSiurch  of  England  has  in  tk 
main  adhered  to  the  lines  uien  laid  do«% 
while  Bomanists  and  Nonconformists  h^^ 
gradually  been  admitted  to  civil  and  reli^^^ 
equality. 

FroDde,  Bid,  ^  Sna. ;  liagud.  Bid.  / 
Ai«. ;  Btcrpe,  M§mofiaU:  Dinm.  HmL  tf  ^ 
Church  of  Sng. ;  Heylin,  Bial,  ^  tk»  B^«^ 
Ucn:  FoxcL  Ad*  and  Monwmmmtt  '  Buximc,  fi* 
of  fh»  So/ormaHom;  Po<x>ck.  JUMrit  c[  (^ 
RtformaHim:  dOttidnr  ^  SlA  Papw*  ^  v**^ 
VUL  and  fluoMfc;  Um  pnblieataow  ct  0/ 
Parker  Sodetj;  Seebohm,  O^ard  S<««^* 
lyAubiinfi,  Sid,  nf  iha  Erf^r^ttdMO.  ta  tfc«  T^ 
oflAtOktfr,  pL  C] 

'    BeformatioB  in  ZroUuid.  'tiafo- 

liament  which  met  at  Dublin  in  Hst,  1-^''^ 
rapidly  copied  the  measures  which  the  F^t* 
lish  Parliament  had  just  paand.  In  th«  ^ 
session  the  king  was  dedaiwl  mxptean  hr.: 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  given  Mxt^^' 
fruits ;  and  appeals  to  Rome  were  aboli*^* 
To  facilitate  the  woric,  Poynings*  Act  *•< 
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suspended,  ao  that  the  English  statates  needed 
only  to  be  copied,  and  it  was  not  neoeesary  to 
send  drafts  to  London  and  back.  No  opposi- 
tiun  was  offered  by  the  laity ;  but  the  spiritual 
peers  sturdily  resisted  the  progress  of  the 
bills;  and  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  (who 
were  in  Ireland  members  of  Parliament, 
though  not  apparently  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mons, but  in  a  separate  house)  were  so  ener- 
getic in  obstruction  that  the  Privy  Council 
decided  that  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  and 
caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  session 
depriving  them  of  the  privilege  In  1537 
certain  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  dissolution. 
A  small  part  of  the  monastic  revenues  were 
transferrcd  to  bishoprics ;  but,  as  in  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  at 
nominal  prices  to  private  persons.  An  im- 
portant part  was  played  in  tiiese  transactions 
by  George  Browne,  the  "Cranmer  of  Ire- 
land," who  had  been  Provincial  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  and  had  been  created  Archbishop  of 
BttbHn  in  1635.  The  Bidding  Prayer  issued  by 
him  in  1538  is  the  first  document  in  which  the 
onion  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
is  declared.  Until  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.,  no  change  was  made  in  worship  or  belief. 
But  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  council 
without  Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  the  use 
of  £dward*s  Prayer  Book,  the  Archbishop  of 
AuasLfch  and  most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
i^tosed  to  obey.  Only  Browne  and  five 
bishops  accepted  the  new  liturgy.  As  Armagh 
was  in  the  land  of  CKeil,  and  beyond  tihe 
control  of  the  council,  the  primacy  was  trans- 
firred  to  Dublin,  and  some  ot  the  vacant 
bishoprics  were  filled  up  by  advanced  Be- 
formers,  of  whom  the  moat  important  was 
Bale  of  Ossory.  Under  Mary  the  old  state 
of  things  was  restored.  Browne,  the  con- 
fonning  biahops,  and  the  married  clergy  were 
deprived.  In  the  second  year  of  Elisabeth,  a 
carefully  packed  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of 
rniformity,  and  copied  the  contemporary 
English  measures.  Three  bishops  alone  re- 
fused to  conform ;  but  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  maas  continued  to  be  performed,  and 
where  the  new  system  was  really  introduced, 
the  dissolution  ci  the  monasteries,  which  had 
in  many  places  served  the  parish  churches, 
left  haU  itke  parishes  without  clergy.  The 
English  Church,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  Engliah  Government,  and  was  used  as  a 
means  of  Anglicising  the  Irish,  never  laid  hold 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  adhered  firmly  to 
the  old  opinions,  and  persecution  only  inten- 
iifled  their  steadfastness.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  was  an  admission 
that  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
failure,  and  that  the  people  were  practically 
Boman  Catholic. 
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SeformatioiL  in  Scotlaild.  The  Re- 
formation was  the  first  national  movement 
in  Scotland  which  originated  with  the  people, 
who  now  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  a 
power  in  the  State.  By  the  begixming  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  church  in  Scotland  had 
become  very  unpopular.  Favoured  by  the 
crown  it  had  amaased  riches  and  lands.  Its 
prelates  held  the  great  offices  of  state,  and 
were  arrogant  and  overbearing,  delighting  in 
displays  of  their  pomp  and  power.  This 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  baronage.  The 
burden  of  the  tithes  and  church  dues,  and  the 
greed  and  injustice  that  were  exercised  in 
extorting  them  by  the  clergy,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  avarice  was  dominant,  woke  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  reformed  doctrines^  These  doctrines 
were  imported  by  the  fugitives,  who  fied  over 
the  Border  to  seek  safety  from  the  Marian 
persecution  in  England.  Sympathy  with 
their  sufferings  overcame  the  prej  udice  against 
their  nation,  and  roused  a  Ptotestant  re- 
action amon^  the  people.  Many  of  the  land- 
owners, inspired  by  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  the 
church  lands,  joined  the  popular  movement. 
The  Reformers  signed  the  bond  which  pledged 
them  to  united  support  [Covbmaiit]  in 
1557.  Abjuration  of  Papftf  authority  and 
adoption  of  the  English  Bible  and  I^yer- 
booK  were  its  principles.  The  ''Lords  of 
the  Congregation,"  as  the  supporters  of  the 
bond  were  called,  demanded  of  the  regent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  a  reformation  of  religion  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  She  refused, 
and  summoned  their  preachers  before  the 
Privy  Council.  This  roused  a  tumult.  The 
mob,  excited  by  John  Knox,  rose  in  Perth, 
sacked  the  religious  houses,  and  defaced  the 
diurches  (1559).  Their  example  was  followed 
throughout  the  country.  The  regent  em- 
ployed French  soldiers  to  quell  isiA  insur- 
gents, and  tihereby  excited  a  civil  war.  The 
congregation  took  up  arms  and  appealed  to 
T^TigiiMui  for  support.  On  the  death  of  the 
regent  the  estates  passed  the  Reformation 
Statutes,  which  abjived  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  adopted  the  Genevan  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  declared  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  a  capital  offence  (Aug.  25,  1560).  Thus 
the  Churdi  of  Scotland  was  nominally  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Rome.  But  these  statutes 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
queen,  Mary  Stuart,  was  in  France.  When 
she  arrived  in  Scotland  (1561),  though  she 
did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  old  ohur^  she 
demanded  toleration  for  herself  and  her 
attendants,  and  re-established  the  mass  in 
her  private  chapel.  Meanwhile  the  ministers 
and  the  lairds  fell  out  over  the  disposal  of 
the  church  lands.  Most  of  the  richest  of 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  had  been  already 
secured  by  laymen.  Of  the  lands  that 
were  still  unappropriated  the  Priv^  Council 
set  aside  one  third  to  pay  the  stipends  of 
the  ministers  of  the  reformed  Church.    The 
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rest  remained  in  posseasion  of  the  churchmen 
who  held  it,  and  as  they  died  off  it  was  to 
fall  to  the  crown.  But  the  Lorda  refuaed 
to  accept  the  First  Book  of  Diseiplinef  a  code 
of  stringent  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  ministers 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  even  more 
tyrannical  in  spirit  than  the  exactions  of  the 
old  church,  which  had  been  found  so  galling. 
For  the  Presbyters  imagined  that  they  had 
succeeded  to  ike  i>ower  of  the  pope,  and 
assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  matters 
secular  as  well  as  spiritual.  On  the  deposition 
of  the  queen  (1567)  the  Earl  of  Murray,  her 
half-brother,  was  made  regent  for  the  mfant 
king.  He  had  been  foremost  as  a  leader  of 
the  Ck>ngregation,  and  during  his  regency 
Preebyterianism  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
government  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was 
committed  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  council 
of  Presbyters  elected  by  their  brethren. 
Liturgical  worship,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether swept  away  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Eomish  Church.  A  prayer- 
book,  called  the  Jfook  of  Common  Order,  was  in 
daily  use  in  the  churches.  Under  the  regency 
of  Mar  episcopacy  was  again  restored  (1572). 
But  the  bishops  were  merely  nominal,  as  they 
had  neither  lands  nor  disnaities,  and  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  1592  this  shftdowy  episcepacy  was 
again  abolished,  and  the  Presbyterian  polity 
established.  Each  Presbyter  was  supreme  in 
his  own  parish.  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
formed  a  Presbytery  or  council  of  Presbyters, 
who  despatched  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  district.  The  Synod,  composed  of  several 
Presbyteries,  was  a  court  of  appeal  for  matters 
of  graver  import,  while  the  supreme  court, 
the  G^eral  Assembly,  met  yearly  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  formed  of  ministc^  and  lay- 
men, elders  as  they  were  called,  sent  Qpas 
deputies  by  the  several  Presbyteries.  The 
king,  or  his  commissioners,  was  the  secular 
president.  There  was  also  a  moderator 
elected  from  among  the  Presbyters  as  acting 
president.  The  Covenant,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  first  bond,  was  very  generally 
signed,  and  the  second  Book  of  discipline, 
drawn  up  by  Andrew  Melville,  was  accepted 
as  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
Shortly  after,  the  accession  of  King  James  to 
the  English  throne  again  restored  epis- 
oopacy^  The  General  Assembly  was  not, 
however,  abolished,  though  deprived  of  its 
despotic  power.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  established  form  of  worship.  The 
attempt  made  by  Charles  I.  to  substitute  the 
English  Liturgy  iot  the  Book  of  Common 
Order,  and  a  Book  of  Canons  for  the  Book  of 
Discipline  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU 
"War.  Under  Cromwell  Presbyterianism  was 
again  established,  and  again  displaced  by 
episcopacy  under  Charles  II.  After  the 
Bevolution  the  bishops  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  turned  out.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  re-established  by  law  (1690). 


Since  that  date  it  has  been  the  Church  d 

Scotland.    And  at  the  Union  the  liberty  of 

the  Church  was  secured  by  a  provisioii  that 

the  Presbyterian  should  bo  tiie  only  chmth 

government   in    Scotland   from   that  taoe 

forward. 
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Sefbrm  Bills.  The  question  of  Puiia- 
mentary  Reform  was  first  raised  in  a  practiol 
shape  by  Pitt,  when  he  brought  forwvd  ia 
1785  a  motion,  proposing  to  disfraochk 
thirty-six  rotten  boroughs  retummg  two 
members  each,  and  to  give  the  members  to 
the  counties  and  to  Looidoii.  The  motuye 
was  rejected  by  248  to  174.  Thebrcskmg 
out  of  the  French  revolution  a  few  jars 
afterwards,  and  the  European  war,  diverted 
men's  minds  from  the  subject,  and  produced  i 
disinclination  towards  the  extension  of  pojpo- 
lar  liberty.  In  1793  both  Bn^e  lad  Fi» 
opposed  Mr.  Grey's  Parliamentary  Befora 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  232  to  41. 
and  met  with  no  better  fate  when  brongHt 
forward  again  in  1797.  The  Fox  miaBtn 
had  no  leisure,  and  the  Portland  minbirT 
no  inclination,  to  attend  to  tiie  matkr. 
In  1817  a  motion  of  Sir  Frauds  Bmdi^ 
was  lost  by  2G5  to  77,  and  a  bolder  sttnnpt 
of  the  same  member  to  introduce  msnhflOb 
suffrage  the  following  year  found  sot  * 
single  supporter  beside  the  moTV  via 
seconder.  In  1820  Lord  J.  Russell  cannd 
a  Bill  for  withholding  writs  from  the  itittA 
boroughs  of  Camelfoid,  Grampound,  PeniT^ 
and  Barnstaple,  which  was  uirown  cnt  ^ 
the  Lords,  l^h  year  from  1 821  to  1S29  lx>ni 
J.  Russell  or  some  other  Whig  introduad* 
motion  for  reform,  which  in  Mch  ose  «** 
rejected.  In  Feb.,  18S0,  the  Mini«* 
of  Blandf ord  moved  an  amoidmeit  to  w 
address  in  favour  of  reform,  which  ^^ 
rejected  by  96  to  11.  The  sune  J* 
Calvert's  Bill  to  transfer  the  representatipo  « 
East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and  IM  * 
RuBseU's  motion  to  enfranchise  Leeds.  Mo- 
chester  and  Birmingham,  were  rej*^ 
When  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minirtfi»  » 
this  year  the  subject  was  at  onoe  taksa  op  ^ 
the  Cabinet.  On  Martih  1,  1881,  Uti  ^ 
Russell  introduced  the  Reform  Bill  A^ 
most  animated  debates  the  second  retdic^^ 
the  bill  was  carried  (March  2)  by  a  mj^ 
of  one  (302  to  801).  On  an  amendsGit « 
committee  for  reducing  the  whole  aum^  "l 
members  the  ministry  were  defeatei  ^ 
April  22  Parliament  was  diasdlTed,  IB  ^ 
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again  in  Jime  with  the  reformers  in  a  great 
majority.*  The  Reform  Bill  wa«  again  carried, 
thia  time  by  367  votes  to  231.     On  Sept.  22 
the  bill  fiziaUy  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords  (Oct.  8)  by  199  to 
158.    In  December  a  third  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  in  and  carried  b^  a  majority  of  162. 
The  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  1832  passed 
the  aecond  reading  on  April  14  of  that  year. 
But  on  May  7  the  Peets,  by  a  majority  of  36, 
postponed  the  disfranchising  clauses  of   the 
Bill,  thus  virtually  rejecting  it.     The  king 
refused  to  create  new   Peers,  the   ministers 
resigned,   and    the    Duke    of    Wellington 
attempted  to  form  a  Tory  ministry.     But  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  the  nation  almost 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.     On  May  15  the 
Grey  ministry  returned  to  office,  and  the  king 
^M  prepared  to  create  new  Peers  if  necessary. 
TheLorde,  however,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
on  Jane  4  the  Bill  was  pasABd.     The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  disfranchised  66  boroughs,  having 
leas  than   2,000    inhabitants,    and   deprived 
30  other  boroughs    of   one   member  each. 
Of  the  143  seats  gained,  66  were  given  to  the 
counties,  22  of  the  large  towns  received  two 
members  each,  and  21  others  one  each.    A 
imiionn     £10      household     franchise     was 
established  in  boroughs,  and  in  the  counties 
the  franchise  was  given  to  copyholders,  lease- 
holders and  tenants-at-will  holding  property 
of  the  value  of  £60  and  upwards.    Reform 
Bills  with  analogous   provisions  were    also 
F»»ed  for  Scotland  and   Ireland   in  1832. 
Between  1832  and  1860  motions  for  further 
extending  the  franchise  were  frequently  made 
uid  lost.     In  1862  and  1854  Lord  J.  Russell 
introduced   Reform  Bills  which  were  with- 
drawn.   In  1869  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservatives,  introduced  a  bUl,  which 
was  defeated  by  39  votes.    In  1866  (March)  a 
comprehensive  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.     The  "Adullamite"  section 
of  the  Liberals  had,  however,  seceded  from 
their  party,  and  the  Bill,  after  fierce  debate, 
was  carried  only  by  6  votes,  and  in  June  the 
gorenmient  were  defeated  on  an  amendment. 
The  Liberals  resigned  and  the  Conservatives,  in 
Feb.,  1867,  brought  forward  and  passed  (Aug.) 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  of  1867.     This 
hill  conferred  a  household  and  lodger  franchise 
in  boroughs,  though  it  still  left  a  property 
qualification  in  counties  [Elections].  Between 
W2  and  1883  motions  m  favour  ox  household 
franchise    in     the     counties     were    moved 
(generally  by  Mr.   G.    0.   Trevelyan)  and 
n^fected.    In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
&  Reform  Bill  intended  to  render  the  franchise 
oniform  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
&nd  to  assimilate  it  in  counties  and  boroughs. 
So  provisions  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
were    made,   but    the    government    under- 
took to   bring   in  a  BiU  dealing  with  the 
subject    at   an   early   date.     After   several 
imendments  in  favour  of  joinihg  the  Franchise 
Bill  with  aRedistributionBill  had  been  tlurown 


out  in  the  Commons,  the  bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of 
130.  The  Lords,  however,  declared  by  a 
majorit3r  of  61  that  no  biU  would  be  satisfac- 
tory wluch  did  not  deal  with  the  two  subjects 
of  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redistribu- 
tion. The  government  Bill  was  accordingly 
abandoned  tot  the  session. 
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Breg^alia,  the  insignia  of  royalty,  includ- 
ing various  articles  used  at  coronations  and  on 
state  occasions.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster till  the  Ren)rmation ;  they  are  now 
Preserved  in  the  jewel  office  at  the  Tower, 
n  1649  the  crowns  were  broken  to  pieces; 
new  ones  were  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  and  have  been  used  ever  since. 


jency  may  exist  during  the  absence 
or  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  through 
nonage  or  disease.  William  I. ,  on  his  visit 
to  Normandy  in  1067,  left  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Buyeux,  and  William  Fitz  Osbern,  £a^  of 
Herefoid,  joint  guardians  of  his  kingdom, 
though  he  assigned  to  each  a  special  pro- 
vince. When  the  functions  of  the  chief  jus- 
ticiar became  defined,  the  vice-gerency  of  the 
kingdom  was  reckoned  among  them,  though 
the  relative  rights  of  this  officer  and  of  &e 
members  of  the  royal  house  were  not  settled. 
Henry  II.,  during  his  absence,  caused  his 
authority  to  be  vested  in  his  son,  the  younger 
Henry,  even  before  he  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  kingship.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  Eleanor  acted  as  regent  until  the 
return  of  her  son,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  jus- 
ticiar Longchamp,  while  Richard  was  on  the 
crusade,  the  barons  recognised  John  as  the 
vice-gerent  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  it  becaine  customary  for  the 
king  to  appoint  certain  lieutenants,  and  some- 
times his  eldest  son,  though  an  inf^t,  to  ace 
during  his  absence.  Accordingly  William 
III.,on  leaving  England  in  1696,  Queen  Mary 
being  then  dead,  appointed  seven  lords  jus- 
tices for  that  purpose.  George  I.  left  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  regent  during  his  first 
absence  from  England,  but  never  did  so  agam 
on  any  like  occasion.  The  question  of  the 
exercise  of  the  ro^al  authority  during  the 
absence  of  the  king  is  now  of  little  importance. 
As  the  common  law  does  not  recognise  in- 
capacity in  the  sovereign,  special  provisions 
have  been  made  as  to  regency  when  occasion 
required.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  at 
the  age  of  nine,  the  barons  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  as  regent  with  the  title 
rector  regit  et  regni^  and  associated  certain 
coundUorB  with  him.  When  Edward  III. 
snooeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
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Parliament  nomixiated  a  coancil  toadviae  him. 
No  regent  was  appointed  during  the  nonage 
of  Bichard  II.,  but  the  magnates  in  this  caae 
nominated  the  counciL  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VI.,  his  uncle,  tiie  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
claimed  the  regency  as  next  of  kin,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  late  king.  Both  these  claims 
were  disallowed  by  the  council,  and  Parlia- 
ment constituted  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pro- 
tector, allowing  Gloucester  the  protectorate 
daring  the  absence  of  his  brother.  When 
the  Imig  fell  iU  in  1454,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  appointed  protector  by  the  Lords,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Commons.  On  his  renewed 
illness  the  next  year,  the  lords  in  again  ap- 
pointing the  di^e  assumed  the  right  of 
choice,  though  the  assent  of  the  Commons 
appears  in  the  Act  of  Ratification.  On  the 
death  of  Edwiutl  lY.  his  widow  tried  to  obtain 
the  guardianship  of  her  son,  but  the  Duke  of 
Glouoester  was  made  protector  by  the  counciL 
In  1636  Parliament  granted  Henir  VIII. 
authority  to  name  such  guardians  as  he  chose, 
in  the  event  of  his  leaving  a  successor  under 
eighteen,  if  a  male,  or  under  sixteen  if  a 
female.  The  king  accordingly  appointed  his 
sixteen  executors  as  guarcuans  of  his  son 
Edward  VI.,  constituting  them  a  council  of 
government.  In  spite  of  this  arrangement 
these  councillors  invested  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford with  the  protectorate. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1751,  Parliament  provided  for  a 
possible  minority  by  enacting  that  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  should  be  regent  and  guardian 
of  the  king's  person,  and  by  nominating  a 
council  of  regency  to  which  the  reigning  long 
had  the  right  of  adding  four  members. 
George  III.,  after  a  severe  illness  in  1765, 
wished  Parliament  to  allow  him  the  right  of 
appointing  any  person  regent  whom  he  chose. 
A  bill,  however,  was  passed  naming  the  queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  any  descendant  of 
the  late  king,  as  those  from  whom  a  regent  miffht 
be  selected.  When  the  king  was  deprivea  of 
reason  in  1788 — 9,  Fox  asserted  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  the  regency,  and, 
though  he  soon  substituted  "  legal  claim  "  for 
the  word  ''right,'*  maintained  that  Parlia- 
ment had  onlv  to  recognise  the  prince's 
daim,  and  could  not  lay  restrictions  on  his 
authority.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  prince  had  "no  more  right  to  the 
royal  authority  than  any  other  subject,** 
and  having  caused  Parliament  to  be  opened 
by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  intro- 
duced a  bill  restricting  the  power  and  i)atron- 
age  of  the  proposed  regent.  The  recovery  of 
the  king  prevented  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  for  the  time.  On  a  like  occasion  in 
1811,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  regent's  authority.  The 
next  regency  bill,  passed  in  1830,  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  William  IV., 
before  the  queen  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  should  be  regent,  no 


council  being  appointed.  As  on  the  aooeeaoi 
of  the  queen,  the  King  of  Hanover  becuw 
heir  presumptive,  a  Regency  Act  puiod 
1837,  provided  that,  on  the  decease  of  her 
majesty,  the  royal  function  should  be  diy 
charged  by  lords  justices  until  the  arri^'al  d 
the  kinf .  Another  Act,  passed  on  the  mi> 
riageof  the  queen  in  1840,  provided  tk\, 
should  Her  Majesty  leave  a  suoceeaor  ondtf 
age,  Prince  Albert  should  be  regent,  vitboiil 
any  council,  and  with  fuU  powers  save  tk)l 
he  might  not  assent  to  any  bill  for  altfiiai^ 
the  succession,  or  affecting  the  rightiof  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. From  Uiese  examples  it  will  be  gitbered 
that  the  right  of  selecting  the  persun  and  de- 
termining Uie  power  of  a  regent  peitumtA 
the  estatss  of  the  realm  assembled  in  Par- 
liament. [For  the  various  Regency  fiill^  w 
the  next  Artide.] 

Stabbs,  ConaL  HUL,  i..  .168 ;  tt..  90.  3«;  iJL 
07.107,281;  Hanam.irid<a«^oit.iii^l8^IM: 
Haj,  Oenit.  fltfC,  iii..  o.  S ;  &r  G.  C  U«^ 
AdmiMUlvtiotM,  112, 121 ;  Sir  N.  WnnH  P^- 
th%m«nu  JTmioira.  ilL,  a01-«3».        [W.  H] 

Semnoy  Bills.  '<  In  judgment  olU« 
the  king,  as  king,  cannot  be  add  to  k?  a 
minor,"  says  Coke ;  he  has,  tberafore,  hr 
common  law  no  legal  gnardiJin,  norbaaiBV 
provision  been  made  for  the  exercise  of  tie 
regal  authority  during  his  youth  or  incapMstr. 
It  has  accordingly  been  neceanzy  to  v^^ 
special  provision  as  occasion  has  ariaen,  ic^ 
the  various  measures  which  have  beenado|rtiJ 
have  been  of  considerable  political  inipoftaa't 

(1)  1761.  Upon  the  death  of  Fredeo'i 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  an  Act  was  passed  applet* 
ing  the  Princess  of  Wales  regent  in  the  «*▼"'> 
of  the  death  of  Greorge  11.  before  the  Prx.^ 
of  Wales  was  eighteen  years  old.  Shevaftobi> 
asaiflted  by  a  council  of  regency  nomiiiat^i :: 
the  Act,  to  which  the  king  was  empover*^  ^ 
add  four  others. 

(2)  1766.  UpontherecoveiTofG«nrfni 

from  his  first  attack  of  mental  diseA:«.  it «» 
thought  desirable  to  provide  for  the  re^) 
during  any  such  illness  as  should  inca{ncita^ 
him,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  daring  tlw  ttil> 
hood  of  his  children.  With  his  lofty  r.'^ 
of  royal  power,  George  III.  was  not  raaJv  j 
place  the  nomination  of  a  roirmt  in  the  bi^* 
of  Parliament,  but  proposed  that  Parli»^ 
should  confer  on  him  the  power  of  app«fl^* 
any  person  he  pleased  as  resent  ri^  *i*-'' 
certainly  intended  to  nominate  the  qv*^^ 
but  the  ministers  feared  le«ft  the  rtis*^*  ']| 
Wales  should  be  nominated,  and  thv^  * 
favourite,  Bute,  become  all  powerf nL  Vr**^ 
had  so  &r  yielded  to  his  mint«tvT»  |^^'  ;* 
consented  to  the  limitation  of  his  rb'*^  *-, 
the  queen  and  any  other  perwn  <rf  tb'  r  * 
family  usually  resident  in  Kngland.**  sti^  '-- 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Honse  of  l^ 
to  this  effect  After  the  doubt  as  t>  «^''- ' 
the  queen  was  naturalised,  and  so  caps' 
acting  as  regent,  had  beoa  aet  at  nft  v?  ^ 
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o|umaa  of  the  jodgea  that  marriage  with  the 
bng  natunlised  her»  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  the  royal  family/* 
and  moflt  of  the  ministers,  moved  by  hatred 
of  fiate,  declared  it  did  not   include   the 
Princcas  of  Wales.    Having  caused  a  resolu- 
tion introducing  her  name  to  be  rejected, 
they  persuaded  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
introdaction  of  a  clause  limiting  his  choice  to 
the  qaeen  and  the  descendants  of  the  late 
king,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  Com- 
mons would  exclude  the  princess  by  name. 
The  Commons,  however,  reinserted  her  name, 
and  this  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  his 
mmirterg  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
tali  of  the  Grenville  ministry.    It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  Act  nominated  a  council 
of  regency,  consisting   of    the    king's  four 
brothers  and  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  sreat  officers  of  state,  and 
jmpowering  the  king,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  ot  a  brother  or  of  an  uncle,  to  nominate 
another  person  in  his  place. 

(3)  1788-89.  In  1788  the  king,  after 
proroguing  Parliament,  lost  his  reason,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  regency. 
"&rbament  met  without  royal  summons  on 
■be  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued,  and, 
Jtter  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  proceeded  to 
iiSQxm  the  question.  Fox  laid  down  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  dear  a  right  to 
v^rdse  the  power  of  sovereignty  during  the 
'in^'s  incapacity  afl  if  the  king  were  actually 
j«d»  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  two 
lonaes  of  Parliament  to  pronounce  at  what 
■m^  he  should  conmience  the  exercise  of  his 
*bt,"  while  the  Premier,  Pitt,  declared  that 
unless  by  decision  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
I  Wales  had  no  more  right — speaking  of 
net  right — ^to  assume  the  government  than 
iy  other  individual  subject  of  the  country." 
he  position  taken  up  by  the  two  statesmen 
explained  by  the  fact  that  if  the  prince  had 
i-ome  regent.  Fox  would  at  once  have  been 
i^e  Prime  Minister ;  and  Pitt  was  anxious 
delay  the  creation  of  a  regent.  In  this  he 
^  assisted  by  the  Opposition,  who  resisted 
^  proposal  to  limit  the  future  regent's 
thority.  At  last^  on  Feb.  6,  1789,  after 
rliament  had  been  formally  opened  by 
ters  patent  nn'der  the  Great  Seal  affixed  by 
hority  of  Parliament,  the  bill  in  which, 
'^pg  other  limitations,  the  prince  was 
bidden  to  bestow  peerages  except  on  royal 
Dces,  was  introduced  in  the  Commons, 
^  soon  sent  up  to  the  Lords;  but  the 
g's  sudden  recovery  put  an  end  to  further 
ceedings,  and,  though  the  king  was  anxious 
some  permanent  provision  fur  a  regency, 
^g  was  done. 

0  1810.  When  George  m.'s  mind  finally 
e  way,  the  precedent  of  1788 — 89  was 
)wed  exactly.  The  bill  passed  both 
ises ;  and  consent  was  given  to  it  by  oom& 
don  under  Qxeat  Seal  affixed  by  authority 
Parliament, 
aiiiT^28 


(5)  1830.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess 
victoria  succeeding  to  the  throne  before 
arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  regent 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  council,  as  in 
previous  Regency  Acts,  but  to  govern  through 
the  ordinary  ministers. 

(6)  1837.  On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  as 
the  King  of  Hanover  was  presumptive  heir, 
an  Act  was  passed  providing,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  dying  while  ihe  successor  was 
abroad,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government 
by  lords  justices  until  his  return. 

(7)  1840.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Victoria, 
an  Act  was  passed  enacting  that  in  the  event  of 
any  child  of  her  Majesty  coming  to  the  throne 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  Prince  Albert 
should  become  regent,  though  without  power 
to  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering  the  succes- 
sion, or  affecting  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England)  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Msj,  Comtt,  BUL,  i.,  ch.  iil.        [F.  S.  P.] 

Aegiam  Kajestatem  (so  called  from 
its  opening  words)  was  a  code  of  Scotch  law 
dating  from  the  reig^  of  David  I.,  which  was 
regarded  until  recent  times  as  the  indepen- 
dent work  of  Scotch  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  more  than 
a  copy  of  Glanville's  Treatise  on  the  Zatvs  and 
Cuttom*  of  England,  and  was  probably  prepared 
by  some  Scotch  lawyer,  who  incorporated 
with  it  fragments  of  earlier  local  usage,  and 
of  the  ancient  customs  known  as  "  the  Laws 
of  the  Brets  and  the  Scots.'*  The  character 
and  history  of  the  Regiam  Majestatem  illus- 
trate the  process  of  feudalisation  in  Scotland 
and  the  extent  of  English  influence. 

Burton,  Ht«t.  ofSootlandt  ii.,  p.  58;  Frefitce 
to  ToL  L  of  Scota'  AcUt  hj  Innes. 

HegioicleB,  The.  Those  persons  who  sat 
in  judgment  on  Charles  I.,  or  were  instru- 
mental in  his  death,  were  both  at  the  Re- 
storation included*  under  this  title.  The 
ordinance  nominating  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  finally  appointed  135  persons  to  judge 
the  king.  Not  hidf  of  these  attended  the  trial, 
the  number  present  at  the  opening,  counting 
Bradshaw,  the  president,  was  sixty-seven,  and 
sixty-seven  also  were  present  on  Jan.  27, 1649, 
when  sentence  was  pronounced.  Out  of  these 
sixty-seven,  fifty-eight,  and  one  other  person 
(Ingoldsby)  signed  Uie  death  warrant.  At  the 
Restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
that  '*  lUl  those  persons  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  late  king's  majesty  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  for  his  condem- 
nation," should  be  forthwith  secured  (May 
14).  In  all  the  House  of  Commons  placed 
in  the  category,  eighty-four  persons,  vix., 
sixty-seven  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
eleven  frequently  present,  four  officers  of 
the  court,  and  two  executioners.  Oat  of 
these  the  Commons  proposed  to  punish  capi- 
tally only  twelve  persons,  vis./ seven  judges, 
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three  court  officers,  and  ■  two  execationers. 
The  House  of  Lords  went  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  except  for  capital  punishment  all 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
or  Bgned  the  warrant,  saving  only  Colonels 
Hutchinson,  Tomlinson,  and  Ingoldsby, 
in  all  sixty-six  persons.  But  the  Com- 
mons resolutely  opposed  the  Lords*  amend- 
ment. In  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  as  it  finally 
passed  (Aug.  29,  1660),  the  penalties  of  the 
Regicides  were  ordered  as  follows  : —  (1) 
Four  dead  Regicides  excepted  by  posthumous 
attainder  for  high  treason,  vis.,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshawe,  and  Pride.  (2)  Twenty 
dead  Regicides  excepted  as  to  their  estates, 
to  be  subject  to  future  fines  or  forfeiture.  (3) 
Thirty  living  Regicides  (viz.,twenty-two  j  udges 
and  eight  others)  absolutely  excepted.  (4)  Nine- 
teen living  Regicides,  excepted  with  a  saving 
clause,  stating  that  they  might  be  legally  at- 
tainted ;  but  that  their  execution  should  be 
suspended  "  until  his  majesty,  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament,  shall  order  the  execution  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose." 
(5)  Six  more  living  Regicides  were  excepted, 
but  not  capitally.  (6)  Two  Regicides  eX' 
cepted,  but  with  the  sole  penalty  of  incapa- 
citation for  office,  viz.,  Hutchinson  and  I^is- 
celles.  Tomlinson  and  Ingoldsby  escaped 
without  any  penalties  whatever.  The  trial 
of  the  Reg^ciaes  took  place  in  October  before 
a  court  of  thirty-fbur  commissioners  (Oct., 
1660).  Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to 
death,  of  whom  ton  were  executed;  the  re- 
maining nineteen  with  six  others  who  had 
not  been  tried,  were  mostly  imprisoned  till 
their  deaths,  though  the  fate  of  some  is  still 
obscure.  There  were  still  nineteen  fugitives 
living  in  exile,  of  whom  three  were  subse- 
quently caught  in  Holland,  brought  over 
and  executed,  and  one  (Lisle)  assassinated  in 
Switaerland. 

Masson,  Lift  of  Vift<m,  toI.  yi. ;  Noble,  Livm 
of  tks  Regicide*;  Howell,  Statt  TriaU;  WUUs- 
Bond,  Stl$ctioiufrom  th$  Stot^  Trial*. 

[C.  H.  F.] 


paid.  But  on  the  accession  of  George  L  it 
was  revived  and  increased  to  £2,000.  1b  1^'% 
in  conseq  aenoe  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  it 
was  abolished,  but  a  oompenattos  n 
granted  to  all  interested  parties. 


JffistratioiL  Act,  Ths  (1836),  created 
an  elaborate  machinery  for  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  It  regulated 
the  method  of  registration,  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  officials,  and  the  creation  of  a 
central  registry  office  at  Somerset  House 
under  a  Registrar- Greneral,  who  was  to 
present  annual  reports  to  Parliament.  The 
system  then  established  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  till  the  present. 

Segiuiii  2>oniiili  was  the  endowment 
of  £1,200  a  year  granted  by  William  III. 
to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  oi  Ireland  to  re- 
ward them  for  their  activity  against  James. 
In  1695  the  Lords  Justices  advised  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  grant,  but  William  refused 
to  do  so.  From  1711  to  1715  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  succeeded  in  preventing  its  being 


^ ^  The,  were  a  British  tribe  occupy- 
ing th?  present  county  of  Sussex,  with  ti  SA 
town  R^g^um  (Chichester). 

aegulating  Aot,  Lono  Nous's  (I7:s\ 
was  the  first  important  int«rventioD  of  the 
English  government  in  the  direct  adinii!L«' 
tration  of  British  India.  The  dificolti^ 
of  the  Esst  India  Company  drove  tb^ 
in  1772  to  seek  a  loan  from  Parlianfflt. 
and  the  ministry  in  conseqnenoe  broiigKt  vi 
a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  Is^ 
which  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  o^^ 
sition  of  the  India  House.  Its  pron*© 
were  that  the  administration  of  Bengal  Aot.i 
be  vested  in  a  Govemor-Qeneiml  sad  fwj 
conncillors,  and  that  this  government  sbinii 
be  supreme  over  the  other  piesidenoet :  tial 
the  first  Gk)vemor-Geneml  and  councilKa 
who  were  nominated  in  the  Act,  ahoolii  bo^^j 
office  for  five  years,  and  be  irremoTabieeii^'t| 
by  the  crown  on  representation  of  the  Cwatj 
of  Directors ;  that  vacancies  should  be  »n?-j 
plied  by  the  court  subject  to  tiie  approbat*^ 
of  the  crown ;  that  a  Supreme  Conrt  of  hM 
cature  should  be  established  at  CskutU^I 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  p^*^ 
judges  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  sBj 
paid  by  the  Company ;  that  the  quahtkati'i 
for  a  vote  in  the  India  House  dioold  be  tb* 
possession  of  £1,000  stock,  and  thas  *> 
possession  of  more  should  entitle  to  a  planlH 
of  votes  in  a  fixed  proportion;  tbat  tb< 
directors  should  be  elected  for  tour  ve»^/f 
that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  thosli  '< 
renewed  annually;  that  all  the  Compirj 
corre8p<mdence  relating  to  civil  and  mitta^ 
affairs,  the  ^vcmment  of  the  coumtiy,  or  ^N 
administration  of  Ae  revenues  should  b<:  -•'■) 
before  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  nf  '^ 
and  that  no  servant  of  the  crown  or  O^p^! 
should  receive  presents. 
Mill,  Uiat.  qf  India. 


Ti«   GRAScn.    I3 », 
first  week  after  the  Long  Pteharaent  vat  1 
was  moved  by  Lord  Digby  '*  to  draw  t?  *»2 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king  as  sboald  f  j 
faithful  and  lively  repreeentatiott  oi  tb-  ^] 
of  the  kingdom."    In  the  foUowisg  ^^^ 
was  resolved  that  this  propossl  «^*^ 
adopted,  and  the  remoostraiice  was  br^r^j 
forward  on  Nov.  8th,  finally  dis«s»< 
Nov.  22nd,  and  passed  by  159  vot^^  t<? 
It  was  presented  to  the  king  on  [^  -^ 
ordered   to   be   printed  on    Dec,  \^^ 
answered  by  Charles  on  Dec  2*rd.   la-" 
and  substance    the    remonattnaacte  «*»  '^^ 
appeal  to  the  nation  ratiier  than  »^^ ' 
the  ciown."    It  statwi  the  case  of  t^'  '  = 
mens  against  the  king,  desc^ihsd  w  "^ 
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dition  in  vhjch  they  had  fotind  the  nation, 
what  refonns  they:  had  already  effected,  what 
ther  propoMd  far  the  future,  and  what  diflS- 
eoJtieg  they  had  to  struggle  agiunat.    The 
preimble  explained  the  causes  which  made  a 
remonstnnce  necessary.      Clauses  1  to  104 
traced  the  history  of  the  king's  misgovern* 
moit  from  his  accession  to  Sie  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament.     Clauses  106  to  142 
(iMcribedthe  abuses  alxdished  and  reforms 
effected  and   prepared    by  the  Parliament. 
ClBoses  143  to  180  enumerated  the  obstruc- 
tiow  to  the  work  of  reformation,  evil  counsel- 
lors and  alanderers,  the  army  plots,  and  the 
Irish  rebellion,    danses  181  to  191  exphuned 
and  defended  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  last 
fuortoen  clauses  (192  to  206)  pointed  out  the 
tem-^al  measures  the  Conmions  demanded ; 
the  establishment    al     certain    safeguards 
igainst  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  securities 
to  be  ^ven  for  the  better  administration  of 
JQstice;  the  kmg  to  choose  for  ministers  and 
agents  such  persons  as  the  Parliament  *'  might 
h^re  cause  to  confide  in."  The  earlier  clauses, 
vhieb  merely  set  forth  the  king's  past  mis- 
f?OTemment.  were  adopted  without  oppodtion, 
but  the  ecdeaiafltical  clauses  met  with  an  able 
and  vigorous  opposition  from  Hyde,  Cole- 
p^per,  and  others.     The  final  debate  also 
va«  long  and  excited,  and  the  two  questions 
whether  the  remonstrance  should  be  printed, 
&nd  whether  the  minority  might  enter  their 
protestations,  nearly  led  to  a  personal  struggle. 
It  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  party  manifesto 
which  led  to  this  opposition,  uid  brought  the 
Ciiil  War  nearer. 

Qodhier,  Bid.  of  Bng, ;  Fomter,  Tk«  Grand 
£moMtr«iM»;  UnshworthfflMlorical  CoUtetwn§. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

BamoiiuitraatSy  Ths.  In  1 660  a  schism 
took  place  smongst  tne  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
Warned  by  the  defeat  of  Dunbar  (Sept.  3), 
and  the  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  join  the 
Scotch  Royalists,  Argyle  and  his  followers 
dotermioed  to  unite  with  the  Royalists 
to  oppose  Cromwell.  Against  this  policy 
two  leading  divines,  Ghithrie  and  Oilfcspie, 
with  Johnston  of  Warriston,  and  the  chiefs 
irf  the  rigid  Presbyterians  of  the  south-west, 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  *'  a 
^vnionstrance  of  the  gentlemen  commanders 
Uid  ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the 
v«.^t "  (Oct.  22,  1660).  Those  who  joined  in 
his  opposition  were  called  Remonstrants  or 
r*rr>te^teia. 

Repeal  Agitation  ib  the  name  given 
0  the  movement  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell 
or  the  rep(»l  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Jnion.  From  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
ic life,  O'Connell  displayed  a  steady  hos- 
ility  to  the  Act  of  ITnion.  His  activity 
ras  long  absorbed  in  the  great  struggle 
r>r  Emancipation,  but  he  consistently  avowed 
iB  purpose  of  using  Emanoipation  as  a  step 


to  Repeal.  The  Catholic  controversy  had 
two  abiding  results :  it  substituted  the  power 
of  the  priests  for  the  power  of  the  land« 
lords  in  Ireland,  and  it  gave  an  immense  im« 
petus  to  the  system  of  organised  agitation  in 
Enghsh  politics.  When  the  Act  became 
law,  0*Connell  applied  the  machinery  which 
carried  it  to  the  promotion  of  Repeal.  The 
agitation  was  suspended  in  1831,  renewed 
arter  the  Coercion  Act  of  1833,  snd  again 
suspended  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne 
to  power  in  1836.  The  Emancipation  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  six  years,  but  Catholics 
were  still  systematically  excluded  from  office 
by  the  government.  O'Connell  believed  that 
tie  new  premier  would  admit  them  to  the 
equalitv  they  demanded,  and  upon  those 
terms  he  was  prepared  to  drop  the  question 
of  Repeal.  His  expectations  were  not  alto- 
gether disappointed.  The  Whig  administra- 
tion carried  many  just  and  useful  reforms, 
and  dispensed  its  Irish  patronage  between  the 
rival  creeds.  But  ia  the  end  O'Connell's 
support  was  fatal  to  his  allies.  Sir  Robert 
Pod  returned  to  office  in  1841.  The  Repeal 
agitation  was  at  once  revived.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  **  Repeal  Society,''  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  popular 
Church,  which  necessarily  permeated  every 
comer  of  the  land,  was  again  the  basis  of  a 
political  movement.  The  subscribers  were 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
pavmeuts,  which  were  collected  by  the 
pneets.  Repeal  wardens  adminintered  the 
several  districts.  The  greAt  agitator  himself 
controlled  the  whole.  The  educated  Catholics 
had  dissevered  themselves  from  O'Connell 
early  in  the  Emancipation  contest  They  held 
utterly  aloof  from  RepeaL  Their  conduct  gAJ® 
a  last  blow  to  their  political  power.  The 
Repeal  Society  manipulated  elections,  pre- 
pared gigantic  petitions,  and,  above  all, 
devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  "  monster 
meetings.*'  These  enormousgatheringsproved 
in  O'Connell's  hands  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  agitation.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
at  Tara  (Aug.  16,  1843)  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  260,000  men.  On  Oct.  1  there 
was  a  demonstration  at  Mullaghmast,  in 
Kildare.  Arrangements  were  made  to  hold 
another  at  Clontarf  on  the  8th.  The  govern- 
ment were  seriously  alarmed.  The  Clontarf 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  on  the 
7th.  Ample  military  measures  were  taken  to 
enforce  obedience.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  O'Connell  afterwards  complained,  had 
made  a  massacre  imminent.  Such  an  event 
would  probably  have  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  he  shrank  from  bloodshed.  By 
strenuous  exertions  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
his  followen  to  disperse.  The  Repeal  move- 
ment virtually  ended  with  the  Clontarf  pro- 
clamation. O'Connell  was  tried  for  con- 
spiracy, and  convicted  on  Feb.  12,  1844. 
The  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
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Lords  on  Sept.  4.  The  Agitation  completed 
the  divisioii  of  claases  in  Ireland,  and  made 
the  Union  easential  to  the  existence  of  the 
minority. 

Annual  Ragitttr ;  Leokyi  Th$  L$admrB  <tf  PuhUe 
Opinion  in  Ireland.  [J.  W.  F.] 

Aepiagdon,  Philip  {d.  circa  1434),  was 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  WicUf  at 
Oxford,  hut  subsequently  being  alarmed  at 
the  prog^ress  of  Lollardy  he  became  one  of  its 
8tron(;est  opponents.  In  1408  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
but  in  1419  he  was  compelled  to  resign  Uie 
see,  having  violated  the  Statute  of  PrsBmunire 
in  accepting  the  cardinalship  without  royal 
consent.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  obscurity  for  some  fifteen  years  longer. 

Hepresantatioa.  [Elbctioms  ;  Pa&lia- 

MBNT.J    ^ 

RepreBentatiTO  Peers  are  those  peers 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland  selected  by  their  order 
to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  (1707)  it  was 
enacted  that  Scotland  should  be  represeiited 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  bv  sixteen 
peers  chosen  b^  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  (at  this  time  numbering  154).  The 
proportion  of  Scotch  to  English  members 
of  Parliament  had  been  fixed  at  one  to 
twelve,  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
in  the  Houso  of  Lords.  The  representative 
peers  were  to  be  elected  for  each  Parliament 
by  open  voting,  and  proxies  of  absent  nobles 
were  allowed.  No  fresh  Scotch  peerages  were 
in  future  to  be  created.  In  1711  the  Houso 
of  Lords  denied  the  right  of  Scotch  non- 
representative  peers  who  had  been  gijen 
English  peerages  to  sit  among  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  conferring  of 
English  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers,  and  after  a  decision  of  the  judges  in 
1782  the  crown  recommenced  to  grant 
patents  of  peerage  in  Great  Britain  to  Scotch 
peers.  More  than  half  the  Scotch  peers  are 
now  also  peers  of  England,  and  ultimately 
only  sixteen  will  remain  without  an  here- 
ditary right  to  sit,  and  these  will  doubtless  be 
made  hereditary  peers  of  Parliament.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Peerage  Bill  of  1720 — 21  was  to  substitute 
twenty-five  hereditary  for  sixteen  elected 
peers  from  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  (1801),  twenty-eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  were  added  to  the  House  of 
Lords :  these,  however,  were  to  be  elected  for 
life,  and  not,  as  in  Scotland,  for  one  Parliament 
only.  One  new  Irish  peerage  may  only  be 
created  when  three  have  become  extinct.  But 
when  the  number  shall  have  fallen  to  100 
it  is  to  be  kept  at  that  fig^ure  by  the  creation 
of  one  new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  an  Irish  peer  beoomes  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain. 

Lords'  Repwt  on  tK»  Dignity  ^  a  Pmt:  MaT. 
FrMlioal  TrMtiM. 


Ths  Cornr  or,  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Privy  Council  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  The  creation  of  a  minor  oouit  ci 
equity  was  necessitated  by  numeioua  lailureB 
of  justice  in  the  common  law  court,  which 
refused  to  aiford  any  remedy  beyond  tfast 
specified  by  the  king's  original  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly an  order  for  regulating  the  Onmdl, 
of  the  13th  Richard  IL,  required  the  Keeps 
of  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  certain  number  of  tk 
Council  to  meet  between  eight  and  nise 
o'clock  in  order  to  examine  and  d^wpatfh  the 
bills  of  people  of  lesser  char^ge.  In  the  41^ 
of  Elisabeth  this  court,  which  was  frequenlJj 
resorted  to,  was  declared  illegal  by  adecuiaDii 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  ma  finally 
abolished,  together  with  the  Star  Chamber, 
by  the  Ixmg  Parliament.  There  were  aJsu 
local  tribunals,  known  as  conrts  of  request  or 
courts  of  conscience  for  the  recovery  of  smaiJ 
debts,  limited  at  first  to  sums  under  406^  sad 
afterwards  under  £5.  The  fint  of  these  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  16*Z&, 
which  confirmed  a  court  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  London  by  order  of  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII. ;  and'similar  courts  wen 
■oon  afterwards  set  up  by  Act  of  Ftoliamaa 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thc)- 
proved,  however,  very  inadequate,  and  wtrt 
suppressed  by  the  County  Court  Act  of  1846 

8peii08»  Ewitohl0  J«rudte(«o»  ^  tkm  Cfrt  4 
Chanotry ;  Udd  Pratt,  AiMtroet  of  AoIb  ^  Parii*. 
ffiMfit  nlating  to  Court*  o/RtquoU  ;  Bt/ofhen,  0«- 
mantaritM,  vol.  iii. 

Reaoissonr  Act,  Tub,  wasan  Act  paaed 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1661.  **  It  r»- 
scinded  or  cut  off  from  the  body  of  th?  hv 
all  the  statutes  passed  in  the  IVuiiainati  of 
1640  or  subsequently.  This  withdrew  frsa 
the  statute-book  all  legislation  later  ♦^•^^  tie 
year  1633,  for  the  Parliament  of  1C39  paam 
no  ptatutes  "  (Burton).  It  was  propoaed  bv 
Sir  Thomas  Primrose  with  the  object  of  a»^ 
nulling  the  Acts  establishing  Preehyteriszii^ 
in  Scotland.  It  was  brought  in  and  pa«eo 
in  one  day  (March  28th},  and  immeiwtrlT 
approved  by  Lord  Middleton,  the  Higi 
Commissioner,  without  waiting  for  leaw  frje 
the  king.  Burnet  says  of  it,  **  This  vas  a 
most  extravagant  thing,  and  only  fit  to  be 
concluded  after  a  drunken  bout.** 

Bomet,  HmC  <tf  hu  Ornm  Timo;  Bortoiv  Sm. 

Sesolntioiieni  was  the  name  given  )» 
the  supporters  of  the  coalition  between  ^ 
Scotch  Koyalists  and  the  Preabyteraa  pst^ 
proposed  by  the  An^le  government  in 
autumn  of  1650.     d    ' 


the  Kirk 

which  met  at  Perth,  a  resolution , 

empowering  the  government  to  relax  tbeA  - 
of  Classes,  and  allow  the  Royalists  to  ta^ 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  supporisd  Uj* 
policy  were  called  Resolutioners. 


now 


SesponsilnUtyr  of 

»w  nndexBtood,  this  nl 


phrase 


X* 
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graiidworkmgand  motive  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary and  party  government.     That  every 
holder  of  a  ministerial  office  ahould  have  at 
any  moment  to  give    an    account    of   his 
rtdwardahip,   not    to    the  power  that  nomi- 
nally appoints   and   diBmiases   him,   but  to 
the  CommonB  and   the    country,   who   can 
withdraw  from    him    the    confidence    that 
U  enential  to  his    staying  in  office,    is  a 
practical  doctrine  that  has  turned  the  nobler 
puto   of    government    into    a    self-acting 
machiziery  of  rare  efficiency  hitherto.     This 
is  now  the  oatoome  and  function  of  ministerial 
respoDsibility,   when    the    great    officers    of 
utate  have  come  to  be  clothed  with  the  whole 
prerogative  of  the  crown.    Once  it  was  some- 
thing different,  and  served  another  purpose. 
It  was  once  a  device  for  reconciling  the  in> 
violability  of  the  sovereign  with  the  rights  of 
the  sabject,  and  the  legal  saw,  "  the  king 
(an  do  no  wrong,"  with  the  fiu^t  that  the 
subject  was  often  wronged  by  the  crown,  and 
the  rale  of   law   that    every  wrong  has  a 
remedy.    Officers  of  the  king  were  answer- 
^ible  for  the  king*8  measures  to  the  courts  of 
justice  and  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
:tnd  might  have  to  smart  for  them.    This 
principle  was  early  admitted ;  Hallam  finds  it 
to  have  been  an  essential  check  on  the  royal 
authority,  though  somewhat  halting  in  its 
•tperation,  in  1486  ;  and  it  was  ruled  to  be  the 
Uw  on  a  most  solenm  occasion — the  trial  of  the 
Reffiddes  in  1660.     "  The  law  in  all  cases,*' 
fiiid  Bridgman,  **  preserves  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  what  is  done  by  his  ministers  unlaw- 
^y,  there  is  a  remedy  against  his  ministers 
for  it"    The  higher  action  of  the  principle, 
that  which  has  brought  the  entire  ministerial 
system  into  subjection  to  the  Commons  and 
the  country,  has  only  recently  reached  its  final 
ievelopment.       Its    germs,    however,    were 
^vn  with    the    rise    of    Parliament,    and 
Utempta    to   reduce   it    to    practice    were 
nade  from  time  to  time  as  Parliament  became 
strong.    In  1341  a  pledge  was  exacted  from 
toward  III.  that  the  Chancellor  and  other 
?r(At  officers  should  be  appointed  in  Parlia- 
ucmt,  and  their  work  tested  by  Parliament ; 
u-f-ording   to    Bishop    Stubbs    this   implies 
'that   it   is    to    the    nation,    not    to    the 
nng  only,  that  ministers  are  accountable/* 
n   1378   another  was    given,  that    during 
(ichard  II.'s  minority  the  great  ministers 
hould  be  chosen  by  Parliament.   But  neither 
•f  these  engagements  stood ;  Parliament  has 
lOver  Bucc^ded  in    permanently  enforcing 
U  will  by  the  direct  method.     In  the  inven- 
i<in  of  impeachment  the  right  path  towards 
he  indirect  and  smoother  way  of  working 
ne  principle  was  hit  upon ;  but  even  im- 
mchment  was  premature.     Under  the  house 
f  Lancaster  signs  that  this  first  of  constitu- 
i^mal  powers  was  among  the  births  of  time 
re  easily  discoverable ;  but  under  the  Tudors 
^cre  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  promise.    With 
tte  Stoarts  they  reappear.  The  Parliamentary 


prosecutions  of  Bacon  and  Cranfield,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Buckingham,  Strafford,  and 
others,  were  all  manifestations  of  the  instinct 
that  was  pushing  the  Commons  towards  the 
momentous  issue ;  and  when  Charles  I.  thought 
of  admitting  P^nn  and  Hampden  to  important 
office,  and  actually  bestowed  such  on  Essex 
and  Falkland,  he  gave  a  hint,  the  earliest  in 
history,  of  what  proved  to  be  the  true  manner 
of  working  the  principle.  But  Vyra  had  no 
perception  of  this ;  his  aim  was  to  make 
Parliament  immediate  master  of  the  adminis- 
tration. After  the  Restoration  the  movement 
began  in  earnest,  and  on  the  right  line;  in  the 
fall  of  Clarendon,  of  the  Cabal,  and  of  Danby, 
we  see  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  Commons 
had  learned  the  secret  of  turning  out  minis- 
ters. The  incidents  of  Danby's  overthrow 
are  specially  instructive ;  they  show  that  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  had  become  a 
reality,  and  was  on  its  way  to  great  ends. 
When  the  Revolution  had  been  consummated, 
the  doctrine  was  established  beyond  dispute ; 
it  became  the  rule  that  the  sovereign  should 
choose  the  ministers,  but  Parliament  should 
decide  whether  his  choice  should  hold  good. 
By  one  power  office  was  given,  to  auother  the 
men  who  held  it  were  responsible ;  gained  by 
favour  of  one,  it  could  be  kept  only  by  favour 
of  the  other.  The  voting  power  in  the 
country  could  take  away  but  not  g^ve.  By 
getting  the  control  of  this  voting  power,  at 
one  time  the  great  families,  at  anotiier  King 
George  III.,  contrived  to  intercept  the  effect 
of  the  principle,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
it  operated  only  in  seasons  of  unusual  excite- 
ment. But  the  first  Reform  Bill  first  brought 
into  phiy  its  logical  consequence.  Since  1835 
the  Commons  and  votmg  power  of  the 
country  have  virtually  indicated  to  the  sove- 
reign the  men  who  must  compose  the  ministry, 
as  well  as  dismissed  it  when  so  minded.  How- 
ever, since  a  ministry  is  now  a  solid  mass, 
usually  entering  on  and  resigning  power  with 
unbroken  ranks,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  name  the  doctrine  the  responsibility  of 
ministries. 

Stabbs,  Contt,  Bid.;  Hallam,  Cbnat.  HtaC.; 
Kay,  Contt,  Mi»t. ;  Bagehot,  The  Engluk  C<m- 
•t«tttt«m.  [J.  R.] 

Sesnmptioii  Ball  (1700).  At  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III., 
a  bill  had  been  introduced  providing  for  the 
application  to  the  public  service  of  forfeited 
Irish  hinds.  This  bill,  however,  had  not  been 
carried  through,  and  William  had  freely  dis- 
posed of  the  forfeitures— some  1,700,000  acres 
in  all.  Of  these  a  quarter  was  restored  to  the 
Catholics  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
Limerick;  sixtv-flve  other  great  proprietors 
were  reinstated  by  royal  clemency  ;  and  a 
part  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  war,  such  as  GKnkel  and 
Galway.  But  the  greater  part  was  lavishly 
granted  to  courtiers  and  favourites,  chief 
among   them  Woodstock,    Albemarle,    and 
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Lndy  Orkney.  In  1699  the  Commona 
**  tacked"  to  a  Land  Tax  Bill  a  dauae  nomi- 
nating seven  commiBidonen  to  examine  into 
forfeitures.  The  majority  report  of  these 
oommissionen,  with  its  exaggeiution  of  the 
ralue  of  the  grants,  and  bitter  attacks  u^n 
the  government  for  favouring  Cathohcs, 
was  welcomed  by  the  Commons,  who  finally 
passed  a  Resumption  Bill,  appointing  trostees, 
in  whose  hands  the  lands  were  to  be  vested. 
This  they  again  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax  BiU ; 
the  Lords  were  inclined  to  resist,  but  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  Commona,  and 
the  peers  were  induced  to  yield. 

Bamet,  HiH.  qf  fcu  Own  Tim$ ;  Macanlaj,  Hiat, 
nfBng,,  o.  zzT. 

S^ViSBTiay  Thb.  The  collection  and  as- 
sessment of  the  revenue  previous  to  the  Con' 
quest  was  a  simple  matter.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  supplied  by  the  people 
themselves,  notably  by  the  obligations  of  Uie 
Trinoda  Necessitaa  (q.v.) ;  and  all  that  had  to 
be  supplied  were  the  persoxml  wants  of  the 
crown.  These  were  met  by  the  fee-farm  of  the 
folkland,  fines  in  the  law  courts,  market  and 
harbour  dues,  the  right  of  maintenance,  after- 
wai*ds  known  as  purve3rance  and  heriots. 
E^xtraordinarv  taxes,  such  aa  the  Danegeld, 
were  imposed  by  the  Witenagemot.  Under 
the  Norman  kings  the  rents  from  the  public 
landa  were  commuted  and  became  the  form 
of  the  shire ;  the  Danegeld  continued,  while 
the  horiot  was  supplanted  by  the  feudal  aida. 
The  fines  of  the  local  courts,  and  the  port  and 
market  dues,  were  still  raised.  Under  Henry 
II.  the  towns  began  to  be  an  important 
source  of  taxation;  aids  were  raised  from 
them,  which  subsequently  acquire  an  evil 
Bignificance  under  the  title  of  talliage. 
Taxes  on  movables,  afterwarda  so  frequent  in 
the  form  of  thirteenths,  fifteenths,  &c.,  were 
established  bv  the  Saladin  tithe  in  the  aame 
reign.  By  the  fourteenth  century  they  had 
supplanted  sciitage  and  talliaye,  which  were 
levied  on  land.  They  feU  chiefly  on  the 
rlergy,  who,  with  the  merchants,  contributed 
from  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  prin- 
ciple of  sworn  recognitors  was  first  applied 
generally  to  purposes  of  taxation.  The  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  III.  are  noted  for  the 
illegal  pretexts  l)y  which  all  classes  were 
oppressed,  and  the  more  or  less  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  baronial  party.  Edward  I. 
first  instituted  the  cuiitoma  by  the  tax  on 
wool  imposed  in  1275,  although  this  impor- 
tant article  had  frequently  been  seized  by 
previous  kings.  [Cumtoms.]  In  this  reign  taxes 
ceaaed  to  be  imposed  locally,  and  were  voted 
by  the  estates  sitting  in  Parliament.  Among 
the  financial  experiments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  may  note  the  poll-tax,  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned ;  and  tunnage  and 
poundage,  which  was  perpetuated.  The  kings 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  evading  the  maxim, 


"  What  touches  all  should  be  idbwad  of  all " 
Among  illegal  aources  of  reveone  vere  loau 
from  foreign  marchanta,  foroed  kut  from 
individuals,  which  became  known  la  IvnerD* 
lenoea,  purveyanoea,  and  exactions  from  the 
towna  £>r  foroed  leviea  of  men,  kaowt  u 
commissions  of  array.  The  revonue  in  tb 
fourteenth  centvry  may  be  estimated  at  abtw; 
£65,000  in  times  of  peace,  and  £130,000  in 
timea  of  war.  To  go  into  the  fiiwndal  (kricei 
of  the  Torkiat  and  Tndor  dynasties  vith  aiiv 
minuteness  is  not  possible  hare ;  it  is  enoogii 
to  notice  the  creation  of  monopolies  in  tb^ 
latter  period,  and  the  inatitntion  of  &iaf«r 
religioua  nonconformity.  When  the  bur 
becune  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  tui^xt  of 
the  eetabliahment  fell  upon  the  crovn,  ui 
then  the  tithe  ayatem  originated  as  it  esitod 
until  commuted  in  1836.  The  Stouta  vtitt 
adepta  at  inventing  methods  for  rauiiir 
revenue.  A  permanent  aouroectf  income  »lui^ 
datea  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  i»  t^ 
excise,  first  impoaed  by  the  Long  FarliaBeot 
in  1643,  and  presented  to  the  crown  altef  ^^ 
Restoration  upon  the  surrender  ol  the  fe«kl 
dues.  At  the  Restoration  the  revenue  vm 
fixed  at  £1,200,000  a  vear,  and  after  tb 
Revolution  at  the  aame  figure.  The  heaztL- 
tax  waa  aboliahed  at  the  latter  date.  [For  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  hovdituy 
revenuea  of  the  crown  were  separated  froD 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  governmeot,  *^ 
CrviL  List.]  It  would  be  imposaihle  lu^  ^' 
give  a  thorough  account  of  the  many  dcnnc 
for  raiaing  n-venue  adopted  aince  the  Reat^* 
tion.  We  may  notice  the  rqad  mnltiptKi- 
tion  of  import  and  export  duties  under  tkr 
mercantile  ayatem,  and  their  abandoumBit  ^ 
the  introduction  of  free  trade ;  the  ^tesp' 
dutiea  introduced  1671  and  diminiAed  i&tl- 
present  reign,  the  land-tax  imposed  in  \^^ 
and  first  commuted  in  1798,  the  aaooeaaa 
duty  relegated  in  1863,  and  laatly  the  inecv' 
tax.  The  chief  aourcea  of  reveanf  <^ 
present  (1884)  are  the  cuatoma,  ezdae,  stanp^ 
land-tax  and  houae-duty,  propertr  ^ 
income-tax,  poet  office,  telegraph  aernc«<  'i 
crown  lands,  and  tiie  inteMt  on  advanu^  v 
local  worka. 


Bemlntioii*  Tks  (1688—89),  '^^ 

usually  given  to  the  series  of  events  br  vi'*^ 
James  IL  waa  expelled,  and  WilIi«B  ■« 
Mary  established  on  the  throne.  Intbf'^ 
yeara  of  hia  reign,  Jamea  IL  saccEtdtid  c 
making  many  enemiea.  Two  event*  F*** 
cipitated  hia  fall— the  trial  of  thi;  ^^ 
Bishopa  and  the  birth  of  the  Vvw^  * 
Walea.  So  long  as  the  clergy  oonld  <'ipn' 
that  in  a  few  years  Jamea  would  be  **' 
ceeded  by  the  Princeas  Haxy,  they  ^ 
able  patiently  to  bear  reverses.  But  ^'^ 
hope  was  now  deatroyed;  the  young  !*=*' 
would  be  brought  up  a  papist,  and  «^*' 
be  surrounded  by  papist  coiniapIIoi»-  ^"^ 
neoeaaary  waa  it  to  the  aiiooeM  of  Jso*» 
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plans  that  Mary  of  Modeoa  Bhonld  have  a  son, 
that  the  maiority  of  the  people  sincerely 
beliered  the  Jesuits  had  schemed  a  great  im- 
poetuio.  The  whole  nation.  Whig  and  Tory, 
were  anxious  to  he  saved  from  the  rule  of  a 
Catholic  prince,  however  parties  might  differ 
as  to  the  means  to  he  employed. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  thizigs  when,  on  June 
30,  1688,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  William 
of  Orange  to  come  to  England  at  once  with 
an  aimed  force.  It  was  signed  hy  seven 
persona  of  influence — ^the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party;  the 
£arl  of  Shrewshury;  the  Earl  of  Danhy; 
lompton.  Bishop  of  London ;  Henry  Sidney, 
brother  of  Algernon  Sidney ;  Lord  Lomley, 
and  Edward  Kussell.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
at  once  determined  upon  action.  The  hirth 
of  the  young  prince  destroyed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  hmlt  upon  the  probahility  of  his 
^e's  accession  to  the  English  throne.  If  he 
could  succeed  in  dethroning  James,  he  might 
expect  to  g;ain  far  more  power  than  that  of  a 
king-consort ;  if  he  could  bring  the  power  of 
England  into  the  confederation  agaixist  Louis 
XI  v.,  his  pie-eminence  among  the  allies  would 
be  assured.  But  there  were  almost  insuperable 
difBcnlties  in  the  way.  The  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  long  been  opposed  to  the 
Orange  princes  and  attached  to  France ; 
tile  opposition  of  one  town  would  he  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  States- General  from  consenting 
to  the  expedition  to  England,  and  if  it  did 
not  altogether  stop  it,  might  cause  a  dangerous 
^lay.  If  Louis  determined  to  begin  the 
impending  war  by  an  attack  upon  Holland, 
William's  troops  must  be  retained  at  home  to 
defend  their  country.  And,  finally,  if  only 
James  could  induce  his  English  troops  to 
%ht  one  battle  against  the  Dutch  invaders, 
whatever  its  issue  might  be,  national  feeling 
would  be  enlisted  upon  his  side,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  retain  his  throne.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  French  tariff  had  destroyed 
^e  French  party  in  Amsterdam,  and  all  the 
stat««  and  towns  of  the  republic  were  en- 
thusiastic in  support  of  Orangn.  The  pre- 
^nitions  which  were  being  made  in  Holland 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  French 
ambaifaador,  and  his  master  did  what  he  could 
to  save  James.  A  French  envoy  was  sent  to 
l^ndon  to  offer  naval  assistance.  But  James 
petulantly  declared  he  would  not  be  patronised; 
^6  French  envoy  could  gain  no  answer  to 
bw  message ;  and  the  European  powers  were 
infonned  that  the  close  alliance  of  Enghuid 
and  France  was  a  mei'e  invention  on  the  part 
'^  Louis.  In  anger  Louis  left  him  to  his 
ate ;  he  determined  to  open  the  war  by  an 
mraaion  of  Germany,  and  William  could 
venture  for  a  while  to  leave  Holland  un- 
protected. In  his  negotiations  with  Catholic 
powers,  William  was  able  to  represent  his 
nnik'rtaking  as  one  which  had  little  to  do  with 
^ligion,  and  his  expedition  certainly  had  the 


good  wishes  of  the  sorereign  pontiff.  And 
the  foUy  of  James  in  brinKiug  Irish  troops 
into  England,  and  William*s  wise  polioy  of 
putting  forward  his  English  supporters  on 
every  occasion  when  a  conflict  seemed  likely 
to  occur,  threw  national  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  removed  the 
most  formidable  difficulty  out  of  his  way. 

Before  the  expedition  started,  a  declaration 
was  drawn  up  and  published.  It  set  forth 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  had 
been  violated,  illegal  measures  had  been 
taken  to  favour  Oatholics,  prelates  venturing 
to  petition  their  sovereign  had  been  impri- 
soned, judges  had  been  dismissed,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  bring  together 
a  packed  Parliament.  Moreover,  just  doubte 
were  entertained  as  to  the  birth  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  declared, 
William  was  about  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  in  order  to  assemble  a  free  Parliament, 
to  whose  decision  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
should  be  referred. 

Jamee  was  terrified  when  at  last  he  heard 
of  the  impending  storm.  A  formidable  fleet 
was  put  under  Uie  command  of  Lord  Bart- 
moutn,  and  troops  were  brought  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  All  the  dismissed  magis- 
trates and  deputy-lieutenants  were  replaced, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing 
the  king's  intention  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  his  desire  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Witnesses  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  to  prove  the 
birth  of  the  young  prince ;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  abolished  and  the  borough  charters  re- 
stored. But  these  concessions  were  too  evi- 
dently dictated  by  fear  to  be  of  use,  and  James 
still  obstinately  refused  to  give  up  the  dis- 
pensing power. 

On  Oct.  19  William  set  sail  from  Helvoet- 
sluys  with  a  force  of  some  14,000  men,  the 
fleet  being  wisely  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Englishman  Herbert.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  gale,  but  set  out  again  on  Nov.  1. 
A  favouring  breeze  carried  the  fleet  into  the 
Channel,  while  it  held  Dartmouth  in  the 
Thames ;  on  the  6th  William  landed  unmo- 
lested at  Torbay.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  where  he  began  to  be  loiniMl  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Soon  the  defections 
from  James  became  numerous;  very  sig- 
nificant was  the  desertion  of  Clarendon's  son, 
Viscount  Comburj',  doubtless  prompted  by 
Churchill.  James  at  once  set  out  for  Salis- 
bury, but  here  Churchill  and  Orafton  left 
him,  and  no  longer  daring  to  trust  his  army, 
the  king  returned  to  London.  On  his  way  he 
was  abandoned  by  Prince  George  and  Or- 
monde, and  when  he  reached  the  capital  he 
found  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  taken 
flight.  In  desperation  the  king  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  issued  writs 
for  a  Parliament.  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  were  appointed  commiasioneis  to 
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treat  with  William,  bat  this  neootiatioii,  as 
Janjyes  told  Barillon,  was  only  a  roint  to  gain 
time.  Meanwhile  the  prince  had  advanced  to 
Hungeiford,  and  there,  on  Dec.  8,  the  com- 
miflsioners  met  him.  William's  terms  were 
scrupulously  moderate;  all  questions  should 
he  referred  to  a  Parliament,  and  in  order 
that  its  deliberations  might  be  free,  neither 
army  should  come  within  forty  miles  of  the 
capital,  though  James  and  William  were  each 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  Westminster  with  a 
body-guard.  These  terms  were  arranged  on 
Dec  9 ;  on  the  10th  Mary  of  Modena  and  the 
young  prince  were  sent  out  of  the  countiy 
under  the  care  of  the  Count  of  Lauzun,  and 
next  day  James  himself  took  flight.  Such 
peers  as  were  in  London  met  in  the  Guildhall 
under  the  presidency  of  Sancroft,  and  drew  up 
a  declaration  that  now  that  the  king  had  lett 
the  country  they  had  determined  to  join  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  until  his  anival 
would  act  as  a  provisional  government.  But 
greatly  to  the  vexation  of  William,  James  was 
stopped  in  his  flight,  and  returned  to  London. 
It  now  became  William's  object  to  terrify  him 
into  again  leaving  the  country.  Bemaining 
himself  at  Windsor,  William  sent  Dutch 
troops  to  occupy  Whitehall,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  that  James  should  remove  to  Ham. 
Again  meditating  flight,  James  proposed  Ro- 
chester instead,  and  to  this  Oi^ge  readily 
consented.  Next  day,  Dec.  19,  William  en- 
tered London,  and  on  the  22nd  James  fled 
from  Bochester,  and  this  time  succeeded  in 
reaching  France. 

William  had  already  called  together  the 
Lords  and  the  members  of  Charles  II.'s  Par- 
liaments, together  with  the  City  magistrates. 
These  advised  the  prince  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration provisionally,  and  summon  a 
Parliamentar}'^  convention.  The  Convention 
Parliament  met  on  Jan.  22, 1689.  One  party, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  were  in  favour 
of  negotiating  with  James  and  restoring  him 
upon  conditions,  but  they  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  propose  this  when  James  was  lumself 
issuing  manifestoes  declaring  all  their  griev- 
ances imaginary.  Another  party,  headed  by 
Bancroft,  proposed  that  the  royal  title  should 
be  left  to  James,  but  that  tne  government 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  William  with 
the  title  of  regent.  A  third  but  smaller 
section,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  Danby  and 
Compton,  iirged  that  by  the  flight  of  James 
the  throne  had  been  vacated,  that  judgment 
must  go  by  default  against  the  claims  of  the 
young  prince,  and  that  Mary  was  already  de 
jure  queen.  But  Mary  refused  to  exclude  her 
husband  from  the  throne,  and  William  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  remain  merely  as 
his  wife's  usher.  The  Whigs,  meanwhile, 
were  unanimous  in  proposing  to  confer  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  together,  and  to 
put  th6  executive  into  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
and  after  long  discussions  this  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses.    The  principal  resolution  of 


the  Commons  accepted  by  the  Lords^  ran 
thus :  ^  King  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  oonstitatiGn  of  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contrail 
between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  adricv 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having 
violated  the  fimdamental  law^s,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  bs^ 
abdicated  the  government,  and  the  tbronie 
has  thereby  become  vacant.**  Of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  Maoaulay  justly  says,  the  one  bcaotj 
is  its  inconsistency;  *' There  was  a  phiu^ 
for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority.  Tl3« 
mention  of  the  original  contract  gratified  th^ 
disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word  abdicatioo 
conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid  school 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  ferveot  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  with  the  ceDsore 
cast  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statestnan  tbc 
single  important  clause  was  that  which  de- 
claridd  the  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that  cHastst 
could  be  carried,  he  cared  little  by  what  pre- 
amble it  might  be  introduced.*'  On  Feb.  13. 
the  crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mar>-. 
accompanied  by  the  Declaration  of  Bights. 
This  they  accepted,  4Uid  the  same  day  wen 
proclaimed  king  and  queen. 

The  same  general  plan  had  been  f  oUoved 
in  Scotland,  lliere  the  withdrawal  of  tna-ps 
had  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  Whig  kistia 
While  the  Covenanters  rose  in  the  w^i,  and 
carried  out  a  violent  ecclesiajBUcal  change,  the 
leading  peers  went  to  London^  and  advised 
William  to  call  a  Convention  of  Estates.  This 
was  done,  and  upon  its  advice  the  Estates  wov 
summoned  for  March  14.  After  an  eaGir 
balked  attempt  of  the  Jacobite  minority  x» 
hold  a  rival  convention,  a  declaration  wa« 
drawn  up  almost  in  the  aame  tenns  as  ai 
England,  with  the  addition  that  prelacy  w 
an  insupportable  grievance.  In  Lreland,  Laa- 
donderry  and  Enniskillen  declared  for  \N11- 
liam,  but  the  zest  of  the  country  under  Trr- 
connel's  administration  remainea  firm  in  iti 
allegiance  to  James,  and  not  till  the  Irish  hd  J 
been  crushed  in  war  was  the  Bevolotum  aettk^ 
ment  accepted  by  them. 

Bomet,  fitft.  of  ku  Oim  Tim*  (crlties«d  Is 
Bauke,  Bng.  Htat.,  vi.,  and  oomjMUBd  vitL  tk/ 
Dutch  Beports)  ;  IaI%  of  Jam«i  71. ;  B0c»(; 


JHTcmoiTv ;  JBreljii,  Thary  ;  Lottivll,  2)«srp  : 
rymple,  JTmiMnn   <^  Of.  Brtf«t«  (177SK  ^ 


eztxactsfrom  Baxilloa's  dasjpatelMB ;  Mmcta^xf. 
HiMl.qfEng,  [W.  J.  A-] 


SoynoldBr  Walter,  Archbishop  of  C&b- 
terbury  (1313—1327),  was  a  man  <^  hua^v 
origin.  He  was  made  by  Edward  L  prv- 
ceptor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  subsequiRittT 
treasurer.  He  obtained  a  conaderablr  a- 
fluenoe  over  the  prince,  and  on  Edvaxd  Il-'i 
accession,  Reynolds  was  made  almost  ai  os:-r 
Chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester,  i^ 
the  death  of  Winchelsey,  the  kin^  olteirti 
from  Uie  Pope  his  nomination  to  the  -ktc^ 
bishopric.  After  the  defeat  at  Bannockbcra. 
Reynolds  resigned  offioe,  and  in  the  Uxm 
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part  of  the  reign  we  find  him  siding  with 
the  queen  against  his  benefactor.  He  crowned 
Prince  £dwaid,  and  preached  the  coronation 
ammon,  taking  as  his  text,  Vox  populif  vox 
Iki,  Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  Dean 
Hook  aays  with  truth,  "  of  all  the  primates 
who  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
few  have  been  less  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  devolving  upon  a  Metropolitan  than 
Walter  Beynol£.  He  was  not  equal  to  the 
otoation,  whether  we  have  regard  to  his 
talenta,  his  learning,  his  piety,  or  his  virtues." 

Hook,  ^cMuJkope  of  CaiiterbKry. 

Sh^  ExpBOiTioN  TO,  1627.    In  1627  a 
rupture  took  place   between  England  and 
France,  and  Charles  resolved  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
maintain  his  own  claim  to  the  mastery  of  the 
Ma.    For  both  these  objects  the  possession  of 
the  island  of  Rhe,  lying  in  face  of  KochdUe, 
and  commanding    the    commerce    between 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  valuable.    The 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  sailed  on  June  27}  and  a  landing 
was  made  on  the  island  on  July  12.    St 
^i(artin*s,  the  coital,  was  besieged  from  Jidy 
17  to  Oct  29.    The  destruction  by  a  storm  of 
the  expedition    destined    to    reinforce    the 
besiegers,   and    the   failure   of    an   assault 
attempted  on  Oct.  27,  combined  with   the 
landing  of  a  French  force  in  the  island,  com- 
pelled the  duke  to  raise  the  siege.    These 
French  troops,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  com- 
manded by  Marnhal  Schomberg,  had  gradually 
been  collected  at  the  fort  of  La  Pr^,  which 
Buckingham  had  neglected  to  take  imme- 
diately after  his  landing.    They  now  assailed 
the  English  during  their  retreat,  and  inflicted 
a  v'ery  heavy  loss  on  them.  There-embarcation 
t<K)k  place  on  Oct  30.    The  English  loss  dur- 
ing the  siege  and  retreat  was  about  4,000  men. 

Oardiner,  Hw(.  o/  ling.,  1609-1642,  vol.  vi. ; 
lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuxr,  Tk«  JSamadttion  to  iK$ 
hUoJRKL  [C.H.  F.] 

Hhnddlaa  Casito.  A  fortress  was  first 
hnilt  at  fihuddlan,  a  position  of  considerable 
military  importance  commanding  the  vale  of 
Clwyd,  by  Llewelyn  ap  SitsyU  early  in  the 
eleventh  oentuxy.  Upon  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prince  Gruffydd,  in  1262,  Harold  marched 
upon  him  at  nhuddlan ;  Gruffydd  escaped  to 
uie  sea  about  two  miles  distant,  but  Harold 
burnt  the  castle.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  after- 
wards  conquered  by  a  nephew  of  Hugh 
Lupus.  Edward  I.  caused  a  stately  castle  to 
be  erected  near  the  site  of  the  former  one ; 
here  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ; 
and  here  a  baronial  assembly  was  held  by 
the  advice  of  which,  in  1284,  the  « Statute 
of  Wales*'  was  drawn  up,  assimilating  the 
administration  of  that  country  to  that  of 
England.  The  castle  was  held  for  the  king 
in  the  civil  wars,  but  captured  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary general,  Mytton,  in  1646,  and  dia- 
aaantled  1^  order  of  Parliament 
Hxnr.>28* 


Bibbon  8oeiet7»  Tus,  was  a  secret  Irish 
confederacy,  consistrng  of  small  farmers, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and  in  the  towns  small 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  which  appeared 
about  1820  (the  name  <*Hibbon'*  not  being 
attached  to  it  till  about  1826) ;  and  ^ined 
great  strength  from  1835  to  1855.  <*  In  Ulster 
it  professea  to  be  a  defensive  or  retaliatory 
league  against  Orangeism.  In  Munster  it 
was  at  first  a  combination  against  tithe 
proctors.  In  Connaught  it  was  an  organisa- 
tion against  rack-renting  and  evictions.  In 
Leinster  it  often  was  mere  trade-unionism, 
dictating  by  its  mandates,  and  enforcing  by 
its  vengeance  the  employment  or  dismissal 
of  workmen,  stewards,  and  even  domestics." 
Though  the  society  was  vigorously  opposed 
and  denounced  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  it 
remained  entirely  Catholic.  It  was  never 
more  than  an  agrarian  combination,  though 
its  chief  officers  seem  to  have  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  give  it  a  political  object.  To 
belong  to  a  Kibbon  Society  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871 ;  since 
which  time  the  confederacy  has  died  away,  or 
become  mex^ged  in  other  secret  assodations. 

A.  M.  Sullivan,  ISmo  Iriland,  oh.  iv. 

Hicllf  St.  Edmukd,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (1234 — 1240),  was  bom  at  Abingdon, 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after 
staying  there  several  years  begged  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Oxford  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  About  1222  he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  became  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  widow  of  King  John's 
half-brother.  Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Richard  le  Orana  some  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  election  of  a  successor,  and  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  induced  the  monks  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  elect  Rich  upon  their  return,  a 
measure  to  which  the  king's  consent  was 
readily  obtained.  But  Edmund  was  not  dis- 
posed to  act  as  a  tool  of  king  or  pope,  though 
the  latter  had  written  urging  him  to  persuade 
the  English  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  aliens.  Immediately  after  his 
consecration  he  visited  the  king,  insisted  on 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  dismissal  of 
foreign  ministers,  especially  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if 
he  refused.  Henry  yielded,  and  Peter  and 
his  creatures  were  dismissed.  **  Edmimd  was 
a  bishop  of  the  type  of  Anselm,  with  some- 
what of  the  spirit  and  practical  instincts  of 
Langton ;  but  he  lived  in  an  unhappy  period 
for  the  display  of  either  class  ox  qualities, 
under  a  pope  whom  he  knew  only  as  a  task- 
master, and  under  a  king  whose  incapacity 
and  want  of  fimmess  made  it  as  hud  to 
support  as  to  resist  him'*  (Stubbs).  To 
diminish  his  influence  Henry  III.  applied  to 
the  pope  to  send  a  legate  to  England,  and 
Kdmnnd  had  to  struggle  during  Um  rest  of 
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his   life    against   Otho*0   efforts   to    obtain 

benefices  for  foreigners  in  England.     The 

archbishop  also  came  into  conflict  with  Henry 

in  the  matter  of  the  marriaee  of  Simon  de 

Montfort  to  the  king's  sister  Eleanor,  widow 

of  the  Earl  Marshal,  whom  he  refused  to  free 

from  her  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood.    In 

1238  Edmund  visited  Rome  to  obtain  papal 

support  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  in 

the  monasteries  of  G^terbury  and  Rochester. 

Bat  the  pope  in  revenge  for  his  action  in  the 

matter  ot  the  alien  cler^  treated  him  with 

studied  insult,  and  decioed  all  the  appeals 

against  him.     At  last    in  despair  Edmund 

retired  to  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  in  France, 

and  died  at  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Soissy 

in  1240.    The  popular  belief  in  ms  sanctity 

and  the  miracles  reported  from  his  tomb 

forced  Innocent  IV.,  much  af;ainst  his  will, 

to  consent  to  his  canonisation  in  1246. 

Hook,  ArehhUkop*  qf  Camtmrhury,  toL  iU.. 
based  on  a  oonUMnponry  Li/*  by  Bertnnd^bbot 
of  Pontigny.  Oreen,  HUt.  ofEnglUh  PtopU,  gives 
some  aoooont  of  bis  Oxford  fife,  sud  Sinbbs, 
OrnuL  EUL,  oh.  zIt.,  of  bis  constitutional 
action.  [W.  J.  A.  J 

Biohy  RiORARD,  Lord  Rich,  (d,  1560), 
who  *' brought  a  greater  strain  upon  tho 
bar  of  England  than  any  member  of  the 
profession"  (Campbell),  was  in  1533  made 
Solicitor-General;  took  a  prominent  part  in 
tiie  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1535),  giving 
as  evidence  an  untrue  version  of  a  private 
conversation  with  More,  and  so  securing  his 
conviction.  He  was  rewarded  in  1537  by 
being  recommended  to  the  office  of  Speaker, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  was  a  ready 
agent  of  the  court  in  the  prosecution  alike  of 
Ftotestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Rich  was  appointed 
a  councillor  to  assist  in  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  YI.,  and  in  October 
(1547)  succeeded  Paulet  as  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  In  1549  ho  drew  up  the  articles 
charging  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  with 
treason,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  former  patron  Somerset. 
In  1551  he  retired  from  public  life. 
Campbell*  LivM  of  th4  ChanoMon. 

Bioliard  I.,  Kiko,  {b.  Sept  13,  1157, 
9.  July,  1189,  d,  April  8, 1199),  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  rule 
his  mother's  possessions  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  when  still  quite  young  was  en 
trusted  with  the  government  of  Aquitaine, 
where  he  speedily  joined  in  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  1173  against  his  father.  Pardoned 
at  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  passed 
several  years  in  a  series  of  chivalrous  and 
brilliant  exploits  among  the  wild  feudal  nobles 
of  Guienne  and  Poitou.  His  success  made 
his  elder  brother  so  envious  that  he  insisted 
on  Richard  doing  homage  to  him,  and  on  his 
refusal  a  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers 


(1183).  In  alliance  with  Bertrand  de  Bora, 
Kiduurd's  great  enemy,  Henry  and  Get^ry 
reduced  Richard  to  sudi  straits  that  Heniy 
II.  had  to  go  to  his  assistanca  The  death 
of  the  younger  Heniy  concluded  the  war, 
but  in  1184  another  qiiarrel  between  lii<^kaid 
and  his  father  ensued  on  the  former^s 
refusal  to  gratify  the  latter  by  sorrendering  a 
portion  of  Aquitaine  to  his  brother,  John. 
Richard's  restless  temper  was  oonstantiy  in- 
volving him  in  wars  with  his  neighbonra, 
from  which  nothing  but  his  &ther^s  infln^n^ 
could  extricate  hun.  Tet  in  1189  he  in- 
spired that  last  successful  revolt^  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  old  king  died. 

Despite  his  constant  revests,  Richard  secured 
the  succession  without  difficulty.  He  hunial 
to  England,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  government  so  mncfa  as  to 
secure  means  to  embark  on  the  ptojec^ed 
crusade,  into  which  he  threw  all  his  eneigy. 
He  held  a  great  council  at  Pipewell,  in  which 
he  displaced  Henry's  old  ministcota^  sokl  a 
large  number  of  plaoes,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  during  his  abeenee. 
About  three  months  after  his  coroDation  be 
left  England. 

The  history  of  Richard's  reign  natoially 
divides  itself  into  two  main  subiects— the 
personal  adventures  of  the  king  in  Falestise, 
Germany,  and  finally  in  France,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  during  Ida  absence. 
The  brilliant  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  king, 
and  that  martial  prowess  which  gave  hini 
the  name  of  CoBur  de  Lion  were  no  wheire  better 
displayed  than  in  his  adventoies  in  the  east 
After  some  delays  in  Fnmoe,  Richard  and 
PhiHp  Augustus  landed  in  SKcQy  in  Jane, 
1190.  After  rescuing  his  sister  from  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  Tancred,  and  incszrini^ 
the  French  king's  hostility  by  xvpodialinr  the 
latter's  sister,  AHoe,  to  whom  he  had  been  loaf 
contracted  in  marriage,  in  favonr  ol  Ba«i- 
garia  of  Kavarre,  Richard  set  out  for  lUfAine, 
conquering  Cyprus  on  his  way,  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  Guy  of  Lusignan.  He  azriTed  in 
Palestine  in  time  to  save  Acre,  hot  the  retain 
home  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  quarrel  oi 
Richard  with  the  Duke  of  Aostria,  made  the 
barren  victories  against  the  Saxwxnsof  little 
avail  in  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Heir 
City.  At  last  in  1192  Richard  waa  glad  io 
conclude  a  three  yean'  truoe  with  ai^w^iwi 
which  saved  the  remnants  of  the  FtankBh 
kingdom,  and  gave  pilgrimB  free  aooeas  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  way  home  he  waa  in. 
prisoned  by  his  old  enemy  the  Dnke  of 
Austria,  and  handed  over  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  YI.,  who  as  the  representative  a<  the 
Hohenstanfen,  was  ^ad  to  get  hold  off  thf 
uncle  and  protector  of  Otto  the  GneU. 

Meanwhile  ih^b  soundness  of  the  vtmiiri- 
trative  e^em  which  Henry  II.  had  niihildiAfd 
was  bemg  thoroughly  tested  in  Ei^sfaol 
Despite  the  incompleteness  of  Bidyad^s  si^ 
rangements,  daqnto  the  ^^^^^y^   ol   lUA 
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Johxv  Enyhnd   lemained   in   a   prooperona 
conditum   during  the  whole  ci  the  period. 
Four  saooeBriye  jnsfciciara  ruled  the  land  as 
pnctkally  independent  Bovereigns,  burdened 
only  by  the  heary  tribute  whidi  the  absent 
kisg  exacted.  The  first,  William  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  was  unpopular  as  a  foreigner, 
&nd  ^1  John  profited  by  this  to  excite  the 
baronage  against  him.  In  1191  the  Archbishop 
of  Booen,  Walter  of  Contances,  arrived  with 
a  commisaion  from  Richard  to  suuersede  him. 
His  govermoent,  which  lasted  till  1193,  was 
disturbed  by  the  nnsucoessful  rebellion  of 
John,  in  connection  with  an  attack  of  Philip 
onXomiandy,  and  by  the  exertions  necessary 
to  raise  the  enormous  ransom  of  £100,000, 
vhich  the  Elmperor  required  lor  the  release  of 
Bicbard.  At  the  end  of  1193  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Guiter- 
buiy,  whose  administration    continued   until 
1198.    The  latter  at  once  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing John*s  revolt.    When  Richard  paid 
his  second  and  last  visit  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  spring  of  1194  the  land  was  in  profound 
peace.     At  a  great  council  at  Nottingham 
the  acoomplioes  of  John  were  punished,  the 
sberiifs  removed,  and  money  raised  by  all 
possible  means.   A  second  coronation  at  Win- 
chestsrwas  a  solemn  declaration  that,  whatever 
hamiliation  Richard  had  been  subjected  to  in 
his  captivity,  his  roytl  dignity  remained  un- 
impaired.   As  soon  as  he  had  got  all  he  could 
Richard  hurried  to  France,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  constant  petty  warfare 
against  Philip  of  France,  until  he  met  his 
death  in  1199,-  while  besieging  the  obscure 
castle  of  Chalttz.    Meanwhile  Hubert  Walter 
administered    l^gland    with   success.     The 
jadidal  iUr  of  1194,  and  the  first  germs  of  the 
offices  of  coroner  aiid  conservator  of  the  peace, 
showed  that  he  not  only  maintained,  but  also 
developed,  the  system  of  Henry  II.    In  1198 
the  refusal  of  a  royal  demand  for  money  b^ 
the  great  council  led  to  his  resignation.    His 
niecessor,  GeofEry  FitzPeter,  had  not  long 
entered  upon  his  office  when  Uie  king  died. 

Richard  L  is  the  most  un-Englirii.  of  our 
^ingB.  He  knew  and  influenced  England, 
^hore  he  haxdly  ever  lived,  either  before  or 
after  his  accession,  less  than  anv  other  prince. 
Yet,  besides  his  fame  as  a  knight-enant,  he 
^  no  inconsiderable  talent  for  rough  and 
nady  statesmanship.  But  be  was  a  bad 
Ung,  careless,  extravagant,  and  neglectful  of 
all  his  duties.  The  msin  interest  ox  his  reign 
in  English  history  is  its  story  of  quiet  admi- 
nistrative rootine  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment 

Blabop  StabbS*  Editknis  of  BftnitfcUn,  aod  of  the 
Chrowieba  and  MmMriaU  of  Richard  II.,  in  the 
BoUa  8eri«s,ara,  with  bis  CvrntL  flt4.,  the  most 
important  works  bearing  on  Biohard's  reign.  Sm 
also  PaaU,  QnekiehU  von  XnaUimdi  LrUeUon, 
Bmrg  n,s  aod  IHohand,  Ei$Mr9  if  CreiMidM. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Mchagd  ZZ.  (^.  Feb.  1366 ;  r.  June  22, 
1377— Sept.  80,  1399),  was  the  son  of  Ed- 


wardtheBlackPrinoeand  Joan  of  Kent.  Soon 
after  his  lather's  death  he  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
During  the  early  vears  of  his  reign  he 
was  in  tutelage,  but  the  boldness  and  presence 
of  mind  whidi  he  showed  during  the  peasant 
revolt  seemed  to  augur  a  successful  and 
prosperous  career.  He  appears  to  have  been 
suspicious  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle, 
Gloucester,  and  to  have  determined  to  sur- 
round himself  with  ministers  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  thev 
were  selected  with  judgment,  and  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  at  De  Yere)  they 
hardly  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  favourites. 
But  they  were  not  successful  administrators, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  imposed 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Gloucester  and 
his  associates  to  denounce  them.  In  1386, 
Richard's  minister,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
and  the  knag  was  compelled  to  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Hegency, 
consisting  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
York,  and  eight  other  lords  and  prelates.  In 
the  following  August  (1387),  Bichard  pro- 
cured from  the  judges  a  declaration  that  the 
Commission  was  illegal.  But  Gloucester  en- 
tered London  with  a  large  force;  and  the 
king,  unable  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  and  to  allow  his  chief  advisers  to  be  ap- 
pealed of  treason  (Dec.,  1387).  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1388,  the  "Merciless  Parliament," 
condemned  Yere,  Suffolk,  and  six  others  to 
death ;  and  though  the  two  chief  personages 
escaped,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  in 
four  cases.  The  power  of  Gloucester  lasted 
till  1389,  when  Richard  suddenly  declared 
that  he  was  old  enough  to  manage  his 
own  affiairs,  and  dismissed  the  Council  of 
Regency.  But  he  did  not  resort  to  his 
former  methods  of  government ;  on  the  oon- 
trary,  he  was  reconciled  to  Gloucester  and 
his  associates,  and  was  content  to  admit  them 
to  a  share  in  the  government.  For  some 
years  nothing  happened  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  troubles 
was  in  1396,  when  Richard  proposed  to  marry 
Isabella  of  France  and  form  a  firm  alliance 
with  that  country.  This  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  Gloucester,  who  was  suspected  bv 
the  king  of  treasonaUe  designs,  was  arrested, 
and  sent  to  Calais  to  await  has  trial,  but  died 
before  it  came  on,  murdered,  it  was  generally 
believed,  by  the  king's  orders.  It  would 
seem  that  Richiud  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
thought  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  de- 
termmed  to  resort  to  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  to  secure  his  position.  At  any  rate 
a  complete  change  came  over  his  conduct  The 
psjrdons  granted  to  the  barons  in  1388  were  an- 
nulled ;  two  of  the  most  prominent  were  ap- 
pealed of  treason.  Arundel  was  executed,  and 
his  brother,  the  archbishop,  buiished.  The 
proceedings,  of  the  Merciless  Parliament  were 


resciadad.  and  tbe  power  oF  Porliamuat  di^le- 
galed  to  u  imaJl  committee.  Thiu  Bichard 
geemed  to  havo  eatuhlishedlussbBolutD  power, 
but  still  tbero  were  rumoiin  of  uoiwpiraciea. 
Ilie  Duku  of  HereConl  (Uenry  of  Boliag- 
bruke,  B«n  of  John  of  Gaunt),  and  Thomua 
Mowbray,  Duka  of  Norfolk,  accused  each 
nther  of  trouiKiu,  and  wore  sentenced  to 
boniahment,  the  Utter  far  lifo,  the  former  for 
BJi  yeftis.  Richard  now  rosorted  to  vnrtous 
illegal  methods  of  rsuains  mooey,  and  he  had 
aljwly  alienated  the  people  from  him,  a* 
well  as  tho  leading  nobles,  when,  in  l3flS, 
he  oommittcd  two  acta  of  recklora  fully 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  down- 
foil.  Hu  had  promised  Hereford  that  if 
during  his  exile  his  father  were  to  die,  tho 
Luica«triita  estales  should  be  secured  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  on  Gaunt'B  death,  he  seiiled  tho 
whole  of  hid  domains  into  his  own  hnnds. 
This  gave  an  eicuBO  to  Hereford  (or  Lan- 
caster, as  he  had  now  become)  to  retom  to 
England  to  claim  his  patrimony;  and  the 
circumslanues  wore  most  auspicious  fur  him, 
tor  Bithard  had  gone  upon  an  cxpodiliun  to 
Ireland,  leaving  t^  Duke  of  York  aa  regent 
in  England.  Uenry  of  Lancaster  landed  in 
England,  declared  that  he  came  simply  to 
obtain  hia  lawful  inheritance,  was  joieed  by 
many  of  the  ^eat  □oblca.  and  not  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  sD  that  when  Bithard  re- 
tumftd  from  Ireland  he  found  the  kingdom 
was  lost.  Discovering  his  true  position, 
ILichard  offered  to  resign  the  crown.  The 
abdication  was  aceeptod  by  Parliament,  whiuh 
drew  up  artieles  of  accusation  against  him, 
enumerating  all  the  illegal  and  despotic  nets 
he  had  been  guilty  of.  Uenry  chuUeugisl  tho 
vacant  throne  and  was  accepted  as  king. 
After  this,  Richard  disuppcan  from  history, 
and  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the  time, 
manner,  or  phice  of  his  death.  Aci.-ordini;  to 
one  account,  ha  was  murdered  at  PontefESct 
by  Sir  Piers  Eiton,  while  other  writers  assert 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  Raro- 
lation  of  13S9  was  not  a  popular  movomont, 
but  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  circum- 
stances to  a  considerable  Oiteot  unconnected 
with  each  other,  bat  which  all  combined  to 
produce  one  result — a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  Church  was  opposed  to  Richanj  on  ac- 
count  of  bis  supposed  Lollard  tendencies  and 
his  treatment  of  Archbishop  Arundel;  llio 
nobles  hated  him  because  ho  had  refused  to 
govern  according  to  their  riuwa,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  ourb  their  independence. 
The  people  supported  Uenry  as  being  the 
representative  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and 
having  been  unjustly  defrauded  by  Itidutrd; 
while  many  assertHl  that  Richard  was  not 
the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  a  suppoaiti- 
tions  child,  and  othcn  maintained  that  Beory 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edmimd  Crouchback,  who  it  was 
Bsid  was  in  reality  the  older  brother  of  Ed- 
ward   I.    Tho    extravagance    and    foreign 


iiuimicrs  of  the  court  were  extremely  di 
ful,  and  the  war  party  strongly  nnentfd  Um 
French  marriage.  Among  the  charges  allegoi 
against  Richard  by  Parliament  the  most  im- 
portant are  these: — The  tampering  with  the 
judges  in  1387  ;  the  revocation  of  Uie  pardon* 
of  the  Appellants;  the  murder  of  Gloucester. 
the  ill-treatmeut  of  Laniastor  and  Anmdal ; 
illegal  taxation ;  alienation  of  crown  landf  ^ 
excessive  power  of  the  household  courts ;  and 
rash  words  offieiling  bis  own  alMalute  au- 
thority. The  truth  probiibly  is  that  Itirhant 
attempted  to  do  what  Edwaiil  I V.  and  Uratj 
VU.  were  able  to  effect  later  on-to  emit 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  rule  by  mnns  vl 
ministers,  avoid  expensive  foreign  wan,  uid 
keep  the  Church  in  submission.  Xjko  thna. 
he  worked  by  means  of  Parliament,  and  Ihiu 
obtained  a  legal  sanction  to  bis  most  uacus- 
stitutional  acts.  Tho  chief  reasons  why  thsi 
succeeded  whore  ho  failed  were,  that  by  lli> 
time  of  Edward  IV.  the  strength  of  Uu' 
liaronage  hud  been  utterly  broken  bv  Um 
Wars  of  tho  Roses,  tho  Church  had  lost  iK 
power,  and  tho  nation  was  anxious  for  pesn 
under  a  strong  government.  In  Bict^rd'i 
own  character  there  was  much  that  is  atlisc- 
tive.  Uc  is  to  be  compared,  says  Dr.  Sti^Aik 
rather  to  Edward  UI.,  "  the  chivalrous  oag- 
□animous  king  who  left  him  heir  to  difion- 
ties  which  he  conld  not  overoome."  than  to 
the  feeble  and  worthless  Edward  XL  If  Ui 
theory  of  kingship  was  too  lofty  tor  t^  an 
it  was  at  least  an  intelligible  one,  and  W 
seems  to  have  kept  before  him  witli  staadi- 
ness  and  purpose  the  idea  of  a  despotic  W 
reforming  munsxchy.  Though  his  taXa  «W 
immediately  caused  by  his  own  deeds,  tin 
misfortunes  of  his  cart>er  ^ 
part  due  to  tbe  events  and  poUcv  c 
grandfnther's  reign.  "  In  pprBOiud  appau- 
ance,"  says  Mr.  Gsirdner,  "  ha  was  hanl- 
some.  There  was  a  delicate  beauty  in  ^ 
tHiturea  which  corresponded  with  a  ntaW 
of  life  too  luxurious  (or  the  age.  Uswiia 
lovor  both  of  art  and  lilsraturp :  tb«  fttp» 
of  Froissart.  Guwer,  and  Cbau«n-,  aftd  tin 
builder  of  Weatminslor  Hall.  But  bo  ■> 
thought  too  fond  of  show  and 
and  some  of  his  contAmpomriea  aeeomi 
of  too  great  love  of  pleasure.  Yet  at  pa 
immorality  we  have  no  real  evident*,  aa 
devotion  and  tenderness  to  both  hi*  qi 
(cliild  as  the  seoond  was)  is  a  ooosid* 
presumption  to  the  contrary."  Bidiaid  ««* 
twice  married,  first  in  1303  to  AwW  (f 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emporor  C&aito 
lV.,andiien)ndlyin  1 366  to  I  nalolU,  dM^W 
of  Charles  VI.  of  Franoe.     U«  left  no  mm. 

The  eooWnponu)-  aathorttlsa  an  XMiMM^ 
CtimplUUon,  In  AnlOu  J««tw.  *t.  (tBlwr* 
lien.  Script,  DHml,  ud  tb*  ,laula  liiw* 
SMmii  *  Hmriel  ^orU  (Balla  SaiMl.  i>W< 
tomu  the  basil  o(  Walslwhun-s  H-»irif:  • 
rnunb  Lltntiifu  ii  U  TVaJnan  IKwUk  O* 
Soc.),  uH  owUioJ  Butfln  Ji  B*,  «■-—•- 
tor    LoUsrdism.    ruontt   Xisanwii 
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i).  The  best  modem  aoooimt  is  bj  M. 
WaUoD,  Richard  U.  OBSi),  8m  alM>  Wright, 
PtUaad  8<mga  (RoUe  Seriee) ;  Mr.  Skeat's.  ed. 
of  Piffra  the  tloughman  (Bu>1t  Sug.  Text  8oc) ; 
Tkt  DtpontUm  of  Richard  II,  (Cunden  800). : 
Bogen,  8iM  Cmdurict  of  Work  and  Wagm,  and 
Btabbe,  OmmI  Hiit.,  roL  ii.,  chap.  xri. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Biohard   ZZI.,  Kino  (b,    October  21, 
14o0,   i.    Jalv    6,     1483,    d.     August    22, 
1485),  was  the  son  of    Richard,    I)uke    of 
York,  who  was  killed    at    Wakefield,  and 
brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  George,  Duke 
of  Clarenoe.    Bom  at  Fotheringay  in  1450  he 
was  early  inducted  into  state   affairs.      In 
1461  he  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  safety,  and  created  Duke  of 
Gloacester    and  Lord  High   AdmiraL      He 
held  faithfully  to  his  brother  during  his  rei^, 
and  showed  mmself  a  wise  councillor  to  hixn, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  vigorous  administrator  in 
the  capacity  of  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
and  other  posts.     In  1470,  on  the  outbreak 
of  Warwick's  insurrection,  Richard  left  the 
kingdom  with  Edward,  and  returned  with  him 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April, 
1471).    Immediately  afterwards  he  enfi;aged 
in  the  campaign  of  the  West,  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Tewkesbury.    In  1472  he 
married  Anne  Neville,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  brother  Clarence 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  brothers  was 
keen,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  Richard 
vaa  responsible  for  Clarence's  downfall,  or  for 
his  monler,  if  he  was  murdered.     During  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign  Gloucester  was 
mach  occupied  with  Scottish  afiEairs,  and  the 
maoagement  of  the  Border.    In  April,  1483, 
he  1^  the  North,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  got  fKMsession  of   the    young  king, 
Edward  V.,  as  he  was  being  taken  to  London. 
In  May  Richard  was  appointed  Protector,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  functions  of 
eovemment.    A  violent  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Richard  and  the  queen's  party  in 
the   council,    which   was    headed    by  Lord 
Hastings.    In  June  Richard,  at  a  sitting  of 
the   council,   charged    the    queen    and    her 
Mends  with  a  plot  against  his  life.    Hastings 
vas  seised  and  beheaded  without  trial  on  the 
spot.     Lords  Grey  and  Rivers,   the  queen's 
relations,    were    beheaded,    and    the  young 
prince  Richard  of  York  was  surrendered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Protector.     On  June  22 
Dr.  Shaw,   in  a    sermon   at    Paul's    Cross, 
asserted  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  on 
the  ground  that  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother 
were  illegitimate ;  and  on  June  24  Bucking- 
ham, joined  by  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  urged  Richard  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  Richard  did  on  June  26,  and  on  July  6 
he  was  crowned.    Richard  now  adopted  a 
policy  of  condliation,  but  there  was  consider- 
able disaffection  against  him,  especially  in 
southern  ^ogland.     The  young  princes  dis- 


appeared   soon  after,    and   though   nothing 
certain  has  ever  been  discovered  about  their 
fate,  it  was  believed,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  Richard  had  them  put  to  death. 
The    story    increased    the    feeling    against 
Richard,  and  meanwhile  a  rapproehcmeni  took 
place  between  the    queen's    party  and  the 
Lancastrians,  headed  by  Henry  of  Richmond. 
Richiurd's  chief  supporter,  Buckingham,  joined 
the  conspiracy.      In    October    Buckingham 
headed  a  rising  in  the  West  of  England  which 
came  tonothiiig.    The  duke  was  captured  and 
put  to  death  without  trial.    But  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  crushed,  and  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Lancastrians  during 
the    next    year.      Meanwhile    Richard    was 
becoming  thoroughly  unpopular  in  England. 
His  finances  were  in  disorder,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  raising  of 
money    by    benevolences,    though    he    had 
himself  passed  a  bill  through  Parliament  the 
previous  year  to  put  an  end  to  that  system. 
In  Aug.,  1485,  lUchmond  landed  at  Milford 
Haven.    The  Welsh  were  in  his  favour,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  leader ; 
the  old  nobility  were  alienated  from  Richard, 
and  the  new  nobles  disliked  him ;  his  own 
chief  followers,  the  Stanlejrs,  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy ;   and  tthe  people 
were  indifferent  or  favourable  to  the  invaders. 
Richard  met  them  at  Bosworth   (Aug.    22, 
1485).     In    the    crisis   of   the  battle  Lord 
Stanley,  with  his    troops,    suddenly  joined 
Richmond.      The  king  was  killed  fighting 
desperately.   Richard  has  been  represented  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity  by  Sir  llLomas  More 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  under  the 
Tudors.    Unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  violent  as 
Richard  was,  he  was,  however,  probably  no 
worse  than  contemporary  princes  and  states- 
men ;  no  worse,  certainly,  than  his  brother  or 
his  successor.    His  capacity  was  undoubted, 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  govern  well.    He 
attempted    to   restore    order,  to  check   the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  develop  com- 
merce.   He,  however,  lacked  the  astuteness 
that  enabled  Henry  YII.  to  accomplish  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  he  had  attempted. 
His  private  character  was  not  without  amiable 
traits,  and  had  he  lived  in  times  of  less  diffi- 
culty, and  held  the  throne  by  a  more  secure 
title,  he  might  have  obtained  a  more  favour- 
able verdict  from  posterity. 

Tkt   Ovniinuator  of  the   Croyland  Chronicle; 


J.  BouB,  HUt.  Rtrwn  Anqlia  (pah.  by  Heame) ; 
Fabian,  Concordance  of  Mieioriee  (Ed.  of  1811) : 
Sir  Thomaa  More,  Hietory  of  Richard  UI.  and 


W«  ofEdtoard  F.,  all  of  whom  aze  Tndor  par- 
tisans.   Modem  works  on  the  reign  are  Horace 


Walpole's  ingenious  Hietorie  Dovhta  concerning 

Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III. ;  Miss 

Hazt«d,  Life  of  Richard  llLf  u^  J-  Oairdner, 


the  Life  and  Reign  of  JCti 
Hazt«d,  Life  of  Richard  . 
Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.         [S.  J.  L.] 


Biohftvdy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1174—1184),  was  Prior  of  Dover,  and  three 
years  after  the  murder  of  Becket  was  chosen 
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to  fill  the  FBcant  see.  He  wu  eeeeatially  a 
moderate  man,  and  hia  appointment  waa 
welcome  to  the  king  aa  well  as  the  supporters 
of  Beoket*s  policy.  His  gieat  work  was  Uie 
rebuilding  of  Canterbunr  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  nre  previous  to  his 
enthronement.  He  was  frequently  employed 
by  Henry  II.  on  affairs  of  state:  e^.^  in  1176, 
we  find  him  negotiating  a  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Joan  and  King  William  of  Sicily. 
Hook,  ^rchbiafcofw  of  CatAm^wy. 

Bichaardy  Dvkb  of  York  {h,  1472, 
d,  1483),  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV. 
In  1477  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Soon  after  Edward  I  V.'s  death,  his 
mother  fiod  into  sanctuary  with  him,  but  was 
subsequently  induced  to  let  him  join  his 
brother  in  the  Tower,  where  he  waa  murdered 
by  his  uncle's  orders. 

Tfciohard  Fite-neal  snooeeded  hisfkther, 
Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  (nephew  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury),  in  the  office  of  Trosaurar  (1169), 
and  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  IHalo^ut  de  Seaeeario^ 
the  main  source  of  information  lor  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Henry  XL 

Bioliard  of  Cornwall  {h.  I209,<f.  127 1) 

was  the  son  of  John  by  his  second  wife 
Isabella.  In  1240  he  led  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  succeeded  in  securing  very 
favourable  terms  for  the  Christiana  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  1252  he 
was  offered,  but  declined,  the  crown  of  Sicily  \ 
in  1257  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Bomans, 
but  was  never  crowned  en^>eror.  During 
the  long  years  of  disputes  between  Henry  HI. 
and  his  barons,  Richard  tried  to  act  the  part 
of  a  mediator,  but  when  war  broke  out  he 
sided  with  his  brother  and  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where  ho 
waa  taken  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  recover 
his  liberty  tiU  after  the  battle  of  Eveshtun. 
He  married  first  Isabel,  daughter  of  William 
Marshall ;  secondly  Sanchia,  daughter  of  Rcn6 
of  Provence ;  and  thirdly  Beatnce,  niece  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ck)logne.  It  ia  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtam  a  true  view  of  Richard's 
character,  as,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
the  contemporary  writers  are  on  the  baronial 
side,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  but 
"  ho  must  have  been  on  any  showing,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  man  of  much  more  enterprise 
and  energy  than  his  brother  Henry. 

Besides  Stabbs,  Conat.  Htii.,  il.,  see  Blaauw, 
JBaroiM*  War,  and  Prothero,  Simon  <l«  Montfort. 

TtAchhorough.  (Rutupias),  a  Roman  town 
and  citadel  guarding  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Wantsum — an  indet  of  sea  between  Thanet 
and  the  mainland.  Richborough  was  the  chief 
port  for  commerce  with  Ghiiil,  and  the  starting 
point  for  the  great  high  road  of  Kent  through 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  Dover.  The 
fortress  waa  the  head-quarters  of  the  legion 


protecting  the  Saxon  shore,  but  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans  it  waa  but  feebly 
defended,  and  it  seems  to  hare  been  captored 
by  Hengest  toward  the  end  of  hia  life. 
J.  B.  Oxeea,  Mddmg  ofSmglBimd,  oh.  i. 

Bichmond.  EnMuxD  Tudor,  Easl  of 
(d.  1456),  waa  me  eldest  son  of  Chren  Tudor 
by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1452,  and  inanip«l 
Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  and  beire«  of 
John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  be  bad 
one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VIL 

Hiohmond,  Hxkbt  Fitibot,  Drxs  or 

(6.  1617,  d,  1536),  was  a  natural  aon  d 
Henry  YIII.  by  Elisabeth  Blount,  wife  ol 
Sir  Gilbert  Tailboia.  Before  he  waa  asren 
years  of  age  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  created  successively  £arl  d 
Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland, 
and  pUced  in  possession  of  many  great  eatstea. 
He  waa  also  subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  actual 
duties  of  his  position  being  performed  for  his 
by  his  deputy,  Sir  William  Skeffington.  He 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  died  before  the  oonsommatioa 
ol  the  marriage.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
almost  oertainly  have  been  ~'"""^tfi1  in 
Henry's  will  to  follow  Edwaxil  >X  in  tb« 
succession  to  the  crown. 

Fronde,  Hiut  ^Eaq^  eh.  v. 

Bidtfe  Way,  Tn,  ona  of  the  gnat 
Roman  roads,  waa  a  branch  of  the  Ikoielii 
Way,  from  which  it  separated  at  Streailey  m 
Berkshire.  It  prooeeded  along  the  Berksiixrt 
and  WUtahirs  downs  to  Glaatonbaiy,  thean 
to  Taunton,  and  through  DevoniJiiie  to  Sent- 
ton  in  Cornwall,  thence  keeping  along  th.* 

hills  to  Redruth  and  the  Land'a  End.  [RoaA> 
Roads.] 

Hidings,  is  the  name  appHed  to  the  thive 
divisions  of  Torkahire,  and  with  the  arraiu^s 
ment  of  the  country  api>ean  to  be  of  Scac- 
dinayian  origin.  ThB  four  tkinft  into  whkh 
Iceland  was  partitioned  were  divided  ixtto 
thirds,  thrithun^ar  ;  and  the  fylktr^  or  p^ttr 
kingdoms  of  South  Norway  were  Bnusrir 
divided.  As  such  a  partition  of  the  land  » 
in  England  only  found  in  Yorkshire  ani 
Lincolnshire  ^or  lindsey,  one  of  thf^  th>« 
'* parts"  of  Lincolnshire  waa  at  the  tx^ 
of  Domesday  divided  into  ridings,  th>i«^ 
the  name  afterwards  dropped  out  of  V9e\  it 
seems  natural  to  attribute  it  to  the  Haattt 
occupation.  The  loss  of  the  ik  of  thrithisir 
may  be  due  to  nusdivision  of  the  oonapoacl 
words  *'  north-thrithin^,**  kc  At  the  tisn  « i 
the  Conqueror  the  ridings  of  YoriEshire  aad 
Lincolnshire  seem  to  ^ve  had  thecr  o«b 
moots,  though  these  do  not  appear  later :  ^ 
present  each  riding  in  Yorkshire  has  ils  ^"b 
lord-lieutenant,  and  ia  treated  aa  a 
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county  for  poor*]aw  pnrpoeee.  By  the  Reform 

Bill  of  1832  two  mOTibOTS  of  ParliAznent  each 

were  given  to  the  eafst  and  north  ridings, 

while  the  west  was  arranged  in  two  diyisions, 

each  with  two  members ;  by  that  of  1867  three 

divisions  were  made  of  the  west  riding  with 

two  members  each. 

Stobbs,  Omtt,  Hitt,,  U  ch.  ▼. ;  Bobertson, 
Sc&fUmd  wtder  ii§  Barly  KtMt,  fL,  483 :  Wor- 
■UM,  Doinm  and  Norihmen,  158 ;  CleosVj  and 
Tigfiuson,  led.  Diet.,  s.  t.  thing  and  thrUhtuigr; 
Bkeat,  Engl  Diet.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Bidley,  Nicolas,   Bishop  of  London  (b. 
loOO,  d.  1555),  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
Oillege,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  fel- 
bwship.     After    studying    theology  for    a 
couple  of  years  at  Paris  and  Louvain,  he 
retumed  to   Cambridge,  and  became  proc- 
tor and  public  orator.      His    learning  and 
energy  commended   him  to  the    notice    of 
Cranmer,  whose  chaplain  he  was  appointed 
in  1537,  and  who  speedily  obtained  for  him 
the  mastership  of    Pembroke,  and  a  royal 
chaplaincy.     In  1547  he  became  Bishop  of 
Bodiester,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  preparation  of  Edward  VI. 's  first  Prayer- 
book,  and  in  carrying  out  the  changes  whidi 
accompanied  it.    Upon  Bonner's  deposition 
by  the  Privy  Council,  Ridley  was  truislated 
to  London  (April,  1550).  In  the  same  year  he 
is  found  vainly  attempting  to  convince  Joan 
Bocher  of  her  errors,  and  assisting  in  the  trial 
of  Grardiner.    As  in  Rochester  Cathedral  so 
in  St.  Paul's,  he    caused  the  altars  to  be 
destroyed ;  in  St.  Paul's  he  substituted  a  table 
for  the  high  altar,  and  in  1557  placed  it  in 
the  nave  More  the  screen,  netting  it  with  its 
sides  north  and  south.    Like  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,  he  was  disgusted  by  the  violence  of 
the  council,  and  in  a  sermon  before  the  king 
in  1552  spoke  strongly  of  the  distress  caused 
by  the  seizure  of  the  guild  revenues.    His 
fear  lest  Blary  might  restore  the  old  worship 
led  him  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
throne  for  Jane  Grey,  and  on  July  16,  1553. 
he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  were  bastards,  and,  therefore,  with- 
out right  to  the  throne.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Northumberland  and  the  council  had  declared 
for  Mary,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  princess  to 
obtain  pardon,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Ipswich,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.    Here  he 
remained  some  eight  months,  Bonner  mean- 
while regaining  his  bishopric.  In  April,  1554, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  with  Cnmmer  and 
Latimer,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  aldermen.    After  being  made  to  appear 
in  a  disputation,   wherein  ne  denied  ^n- 
substantiation,    and    being    in    consequence 
excommunicated,  he  was  remitted  to  custody, 
and  nothing  intther  was  done  till  Sept.,  1555, 
when  he  was  tried  for  heresy  before  three 
bishops,  commissioned  by  Pole  as  legate.    On 
Oct.    10    he    was    executed,    together    with 
Latimer,  in  front  of  Balliol  College.     One  of 
the  most  careful  modem  investigators  of  the 


period  writes : — "  Ridley  has  left  few  remains 
to  vindicate  the  reputation  for  theological 
learning  which  has  been  demanded  for  him 
by  modem  biographers,  but  he  was  a  learned 
man ;  in  his  way  he  was  a  moderate  man,  and 
certainly  he  was  a  man  of  great  resolution. 
His  decision  of  character  supported  the 
primate;  the  gravity  of  his  manners  com- 
mended him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 
rose  into  notice  at  a  very  opportune  time  for 
the  credit  of  the  Reformation.  But  his  temper 
had  a  vehemence  which  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  rashness,  and  in  hia  nature  there 
was  something  of  severity,  and  even  of  hard- 
ness" (Dixon). 

Bidl^,  TTorfcs  (Parker  Sooletj);  Foxe, 
AcU  ana  MonuvMntt;  Blunt,  Btformation  c/ 
th0  Churek  of  England,  U.;  Dixon,  Eittory  of 
tif  Chvarek  of  England,  ti. 

Bidolfi  CommJnLcy^  Thb  (1571),  so- 
called  from  one  of  the  chief  agents,  Robert 
Ridolfi,  a  Florentine  banker  residing  in 
London,  was  a  plot  formed  by  the  Catholic 
party  in  England  for  the  deposition  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  elevation  of  Mary  Stuart  to  tho 
throne  by  the  help  of  Spain,  and  her  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  chief  conspirator 
was  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  in  com- 
munication with  most  of  the  Catholic  npbles, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  involved  in 
the  scheme  apparently  against  his  wilL 
During  1571  nequent  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  Mary  Stuart»  Philip  II.. 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope.  Ridolfi  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  request  the  aid  of  Philip, 
which  was  at  once  j^romised.  On  his  way  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
Brussels,  but  the  messenger  conveying  the 
news  was  arrested  at  Dover  in  possession  of  a 
packet  of  treasonable  letters.  For  these 
letters,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  contrived, 
by  the  connivance  of  Lord  Cobham,  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  substitute 
others  of  a  comparatively  innocent  nature, 
and  although  the  messenger  confessed  on  the 
rack  that  he  had  received  the  letters  from 
Ridolfi,  and  although  the  Bishop  of  Ross  was 
arrested,  and  Mary  severely  cross-examined, 
nothing  definite  was  discovered.  Suspicion 
had,  however,  been  aroused,  and  in  Sept., 
1571,  the  whole  of  the  plot  was  discovered 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  merchant, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Norfolk  to  convey 
money  and  letters  to  his  secretaries.  Several 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  and  Lord  Lumley,  were  at 
once  arrested.  The  bishop  made  a  full  con- 
fession, and  Norfolk,  as  the  centre  of  the 
plot,  was  executed  (June,  1572). 

Fronde,  Hut  of  Eng. 

SiavanlZt  Aelkbd  of.  [Ablrbd.] 

"Rlghy,  Richard  {b,  1722,  d,  1788),  was 
the  son  of  a  Bedfoid  linen- drnper,  who  had 
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_...  .  1  iortlino  as  fai^tor  Iq  the  SuuUi  Sen 
Compnny.  He  sttuctied  hinuelf  in  early  lifo 
to  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  but  quarrelled  with 
him  before  long.  Tbn  Duke  of  Bedford  1ki- 
canie  his  patron,  and  on  bocoming  Lord-Lieu- 
tenunt  in  ITIiS,  look  him  to  Ireland,  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  procured  for  hito  tho 
sinecuro  office  of  Vice-Treaourer  of  Ireland 
with  a  Holary  of  £3,600,  to  which  he  afterwunia 
added  the  eiDolumoabi  of  the  Unaterahip  of 
theRoUaof tbtttcountry.  On  returning  from 
Ireltmd,  the  duke  hod  procured  the  return  of 
Higby  for  Tavietock :  and  when  the  dufa^ 
be^me  prcsiilcnt  of  the  council  in  ITG3,  be 
procored  for  his  faithful  hcncJiman  the  miMt 
lucrative  of  all  oScoa — ^the  piynuutenhip  of 
the  (orcoB.  When  county  meeting*  were  bei  ng 
held  on  all  sidei  in  17^9.  to  protest  against  the 
rejeotion  of  Wilkes  hy  Parliament,  "  Kigrby 
made  a  summer  tour  through  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, and,  by  the  admiitsiaa  of  his  opponents, 
checkmated  the  party  of  action  in  at  least  three 
counties."  After  his  patron's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintiiiining  nis  position  as  "  boat- 
swain of  tiie  Bluomsbury  crew,"  uocording^  to 
one  of  tho  lampoona  of  the  day ;  and  still 
lived  on  hia  sinecnre  offlcea.  He  was,  how- 
ever, disturbed  for  a  moment  by  being  Ac- 
cused in  1778  of  appropriating  public  money. 
as  paymaster-general,  Uiough  as  Lord  North's 
adminlatration  had  strong  reason  tor  not 
inquiring  loo  deeply  into  casea  of  peculation, 
the  maM^r  was  allowed  to  drop,  Again,  in 
1782,  when  ho  oppoaed  with  imprudent 
warmth  a  motion  for  reconciliation  with 
America,  Pitt  rebuked  him  sharply,  and  told 
him  that  the  nnlian  was  tired  of  paying  him. 
He  lived  till  I7BB,  ilrawing  muncy  alike  from 
the  ravenui-s  of  Ireland  und  England,  building 
ap  for  himself  a  Luting  reputation  as  the 
roost  notable  placeman  of  the  age. 

Saohope,   Hill,  ef  Era.;    TrBYeljnn,  Eor'v 
L-fl  iif  C.  J.  foi ;    Bodfard,    SlortttpiMimct  ^ 
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[ClAIS  of  RlOlCT.] 

OF,  Till,  vros  the  man] 


Sight,  Claiu  o 
Bicbt,  Pct 


sUting  the  principles  of  the  Consti 
which  Charles  had  broken,  Tho  events  lead- 
ing up  to  tho  Petition  of  Right  may  he  briefly 
(UmmariBcd.  Charles  I.  had  dissolved  his 
first  two  Parliaments  bofuro  they  had  granted 
any  suppliea,  and,  as  be  was  delerminod  to 
retain  his  minister,  Iluckin^am,antl  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  war  with  Franco  und  Spain, 
ho  wna  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan. 
Thoao  persons  who  refused  to  aubscriba  were 
imprisoned,  hut  live  of  them,  of  whom  one 
WHS  Sir  Thomas  Dnmel,  demanded  their 
habeas  corpus.  Tho  crown  lawyers  foil  back 
upon  the  kind's  prerogative  power  to  imprison 
without  showing  ceuse  whenever  he  deemed 
it  noceaiary,  and  this  doctrine  was  accopl<4l 
by   the   judges.      When,    thert-foro,   a  new 


Parliament  met  in  Iti'iB,  it  at  once  begsii  to 
discuss  the  recent  forced  loan  and  the  orU- 
trary  imprisonments.  Wenlworth,  at  this 
time  leader  of  the  Commous.  proposed  thai  a 
short  bill  should  be  druwn  up  nugrcly  recilmg 
and  confirming  Magna  Carta,  Do  Taliagui,  Ac. 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  coufiiming 
Habeas  Coipns ;  but  the  king  obj«cted  « 
strongly  even  to  this  moderate  propowl  (hit 
it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  CttkB, 
that  a  Petition  of  Uight  ahauld  be  diswo  up. 
Not  only  would  such  a  petition  receive  an  im- 
mediate answer,  instead  of  being  sent  up  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  almost  cortiinlT 
rejected  by  tho  king  when  he  had  gained 
supplies,  hut  it  would  contain  a  dc&dto  atato 
ment  that  the  king  had  broknn  the  law.  A> 
finally  drawn  up,  the  petition  demanded  "  thai 
no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yield  any  gift,  Isait,  btntvelaai,  tai,  or  wi 
likt  c/iargt,  without  common  consent  by  Ael 
of  Parliament";  that  no  one  should  be  im- 
prisoned without  cause  shown,  and  that  if 
imprisoned  they  should  he  entitled  to  their 
habeas  corpus ;  that  aoldien  and  aoilon  ahould 
not  be  billeted  opon  private  persons  withont 
their  consent;  and  Ihat  martial  law  should  he 
abolished.  Of  these  clauaes  the  fint  two  wen 
br  the  moat  imporlanl,  and  it  is  clear  Ihst, 
however  Charles  may  have  abused  his  power. 
his  predecessors  had  without  rcmoiutnlm 
(•xoruisud  tho  right  of  imprisonment  withcml 
showing  cause.  The  Lords  accepUd  Ih* 
measure,  after  in  vain  searching  fur  a  tonnals 
whioh  ahould  allow  the  king  to  impri«on  in 
cases  of  real  emergency.  Meanwhile  Dnnbifh 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  Bochallo.  and  tba 
king  needed  supplies.  He  demanded  boro 
the  judges  "  whether,  if  tho  king  gnat  tba 
Conunoni'  petition,  he  did  not  tliKrt'bj  vi- 
elude  himself  from  committing  a  sulijeot  Fur 
any  time  or  cause  whatsoever  without  alien- 
ing a  cause."  They  answ^ed  that  otory  Ari 
had  its  exposition,  which  oxa  only  be  by  the 
courts  of  law  as  each  case  occnrv.  "  anil, 
allhongh  the  petition  be  gnintcd,  thirc  is  no 
fear  of  conclusion  0*  ia  intimat*d  in  tha 
question."  Thereupon  the  king  went  to  thv 
House,  and  instead  of  the  uaiui]  funa  <4 
assent,  read  a  meaningteM  dei'lAratiun  thai 
tho  sfjitutea  should  be  duly  eiPcuM.  Th* 
Commons  were  bitterly  Nnnoyed.  and  pnK 
coeded  to  attack  Buckingham.  CbaiUa  al 
List  yiulded,  and  gave  his  aaient  in  tho  ar> 
customod  formuU  (June  7.  1C28).  Is  the 
next  sDHiion  the  Commnni  T«niiw«d  | ' 
struggle  on  the  ground  of  TN 
Poundage,  which  had  bom  levied,  aJlh 
no  Aet  liad  as  yet  grantnl  it  li>  Chadai.  , 
lovv  waa,  thiiy  dncUtvd,  in  violi 
Petition  of  lUght.  But  this  wonU  of  1 
petition,  inlvrprel*^  by  the  uaage  of  the  f 
ccrtflinly  did  not  carry  that  roconuig:  L 
neither  the  Commons  nor  the  kins  tuJ  I 
matter  in  mind  when  the  petition  was  b 
diecusaod.     The  qnielion    bocanra    iani 
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with  that  of  religion,  and  the  straggle  on 
these  two  points  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
1629. 

Gflvdiner,  Hitt.  of  Bng,,  c  Izi.— Ixiii,,  Izrii.— 
l^Tii.  [W.  J.  A.] 

BightBy  Ths  Bill  of.     A  committee  ap- 
point^ by  the  Commons  in  the  Convention  of 
1689  to  consider  what  measures  nhouldbe  taken 
to  protect  liberty  against  future  sovereigns, 
recommended  that  the    main  constitutional 
principles  violated  by  James  II.  should  be 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  also  that  several  new  laws  should 
be  enacted.    It  was  easy  to  carry  out  the 
former  proposal ;  the  latter  would  be  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  might  occupy 
years.     After  much  discussion,  therefore,  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  the  throne  at  once,  but  to 
insert  in  the  instrument  which  conferred  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  a  declaration  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
don;  all  questions  of  further  reform  were  post- 
poned till  a  more  suitable  opportunity.    Ac- 
cordingly  a   committee,    presided    over   by 
Somers,  was  appointed  to  uraw  up  a  Declara- 
tion  of  Bights,   which,   when  framed,  was 
accepted  by  the  Lords  with  some  unimportant 
amendments.    On  Feb.  13, 1689,  this  declara- 
tion was  read  before  William  and  Mary,  and 
the    crown  tendered  to  them;  William,  in 
accepting^  it,  assured  the  two  Houses  that  his 
condact   should  be  governed  by  those  laws 
which  he  had  himself  vindicated.    In  the  De- 
cember  of  the  same  year,  the   Convention 
havings  meanwhile  been  declared  by  statute  to 
be  a  Parliament,  the  Declaration  of  Eights 
was    confirmed  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,   with 
certain    additions.      The  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
finally  adopted,  was  arranged  as  follows : — 
Its  first  section  recited  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.      It  began  by  stating  the  various  acts 
by  which  James  did  "endeavour  to  subvert 
and  extinate  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
laws   and  liberties  of  this   kingdom,"    and 
then,    almost  in  the  same  words,  jproceeded 
to  declare :  That  the  pretended  power  of  sus- 
pending^ of  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  illegal ;  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws  by  regal  authority,  as 
it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illr>gal ;  That  the  commission  for  creating  the 
late  conrt  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts 
Cff  the  lilce  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious ; 
That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  ^tence  of  prerogative  without 
^rrant    of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in 
iny  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall 
be    granted,  is  illegal;  That  it  is  the  right 
>f  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  that 
ill    commitments  or    prosecutions  for  such 
Xftitions    are  illegal;   That  the  raising  or 
ceepin^  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
jx    titne  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent 
>f  paxliamont,  is  against  law ;  That  the  subjects 


which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
as  allowed  by  law ;  That  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free;  That  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament ;  That  excessive  baU  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted; 
That  juries  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and 
returned,  and  that  jurors  which  pass  upon 
men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be 
freeholders ;  That  all  grants  and  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons, 
before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void ;  And 
that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,strengthening,and preserving  of  the 
laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
The  second  section  declared  the  resolution 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  William  and 
Mary  should  become  king  and  queen,  to  be 
succeeded  by  their  lawful  issue  if  there 
were  any  such;  in  default  of  that  by 
the  issue  of  the  Princess  Anne,  &c  The 
third  contained  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy. .  The  fourth  recorded  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  prince  and 
princess;  who  (v.)  were  pleased  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  should  continue  to  sit 
and  make  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
ParUament,  therefore,  now  again  (vi.^  de- 
clares the  above  to  be  the  indubitable  rignts  of 
the  English  people;  recognises  (vii.)  that 
James  having  alxiicated,  WiUiam  and  Mary 
have  become  their  sovereign  lord  and  lady, 
and  fixes  (viii.)  the  succession  as  above.  The 
ninth  section  contains  an  important  addition : 
as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  inconsis- 
tent with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Pro- 
testant kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince,  or  by  any  king  or  queen  marrying  a 

gapist,  it  is  enacted  that  all  persons  who  sludl 
old  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  shall  marry  a  papist,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  throne,  and  the  crown  shall  descend 
to  the  next  heir.  Every  king  or  queen  there- 
fore (x.),  on  the  first  day  of  their  first  Par- 
liament, shall  subscribe  and  audibly  repeat 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  30 
Charles  IE., «.«.,  the  Test  Act  (a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  adoration  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass). 
Finally  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  declared 
that  no  dispensation  by  non  obstante  of  or  to 
any  statute  shall  be  allowed,  except  such  dis- 
pensation be  allowed  in  the  statute,  or  shall 
be  specially  provided  for  by  one  or  more 
bills  to  be  passed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parhament.  The  Lords  had  already 
softened  the  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  against  the  dispensing  power  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  **  as  it  hath  been  exer- 
cised  of  late,**  and  now  this  last  section  was 
added  to  provide  for  cases  where  it  might  be 
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desirable  that  the  dispensing  power  should  be 
used.  Though,  faowe%*er,  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, the  judges  were  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  draft  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  the 
matter  dropped.    [Rbyolution]. 

Macaolaj,  Eid.  o/Bmg.,  oh.  z. ;  Hallmm.  Oonii 

H«..  oh.  XT.  [W  JA.] 

JStinncoiniy  Giovanni  Battista,  Arch- 
bishop of  Fermo,  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1644 
as  the  pope's  nuncio,  with  a  supply  of  arms 
and  money,  narrowly  escaping  capture  on 
the  way  from  a  Parliamentary  frigate.  In 
1645  he  opposed  Glamorgan's  treaty  and  also 
the  Dublin  treaty  of  1646.  In  1648  he  op- 
posed Lord  Inchiquin's  armistice,  and  after 
an  unsuccessful  tenure  of  office  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  fled  to  Owen 
Boe  O'Xeil,  and  then  to  Galway.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  pope  in  1649. 

Slot  Act,  Thb  (1716),was  passed  at  a  time 
when  there  were  apprehensions  of  Jacobite 
rising.  If  twelve  persons  continued  together 
for  one  hour  after  a  proclamation  bidding  them 
disperse  has  been  made  to  them  by  the  magis- 
trate, they  were  guilty  of  felony.  The  magis- 
trate was  required  to  apprehend  persons  re- 
fusing to  disperse,  and  those  who  acted  at  his 
orders  wen)  indemnified  for  any  injury  which 
they  might  commit.  This  practically  meant 
that  an  hour  after  the  proclamation  the 
military  might  be  ordered  to  fire  on  the 
mob,  or  charge  them.  The  question  after- 
wards arose  as  to  the  legality  of  military  in- 
terference without  the  order  of  a  magistrate. 
It  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Gk>rdon  Riots  in  1780,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  resist  persons 
engaged  in  treasonable  or  riotous  conduct, 
and  that  this  duty  is  not  less  imperative  upon 
soldiers  than  upon  civilians.  This  decision 
was  confirmed  in  1831  in  a  case  arising  from 
the  Bristol  Riots. 

Sipozif  Fkbderick  John  Robinson,  Earl 
OF  {b.  1782,  d.  1859),  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Gh:tuitham.  Entering  Parliament  as 
member  for  Ripon  in  1807,  he  received  office 
imder  Perceval  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  became  in  1818  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Created  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1823,  he  assisted  Huskisson  in 
his  free  trade  measures,  was  made  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Viscount  Goderich  in 
1827,  and  was  for  a  few  months  Prime 
Minister  after  Canning's  death.  But  he 
was  unable  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  ministry, 
and  resigned.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was 
again  Colonial  Secretary,  becoming  in  the 
latter  year  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of 
Ripon.  Though  he  afterwards  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Peel,  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  politiod  import- 
ance. 

SipOlIi  The  Trbatt  of  (1640),  concluded 
the  second  Scotch  ii«r.    After  the  suooessful 


invasion  of  the  northern  counties,  the  Cooncil 
of  Peen,  assembled  at  York  by  Cbarles  I., 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Bristol,  to 
appoint  sixteen  oommissionera  to  treat  with 
the  Scoto  (Sept  24).  The  first  meeting  of 
the  sixteen  Elnglish  and  eight  Soottiah  com- 
missioners  took  place  at  Ripon  on  Oct.  2  :  thp 
last  on  Oct.  26.  A  cessation  of  arms  wv 
agreed  upon,  the  two  northern  counties  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Scuts,  who  w<:t? 
to  receive  from  the  contributions  of  the  in- 
habitants £860  a  day  for  their  maintenan*^ 
Further  negotiations  were  removed  to  London, 
where  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  Auc^ 
1641. 

QMdhier,  Mid.  of  Sm.  /A»^iiMf/  Bnn, 

IfotM  nf  fhM  ZViaty  ctniti  on  «l  Mifom.  (< 

Society). 


Tiirtftllgqr,  William  {b,  1250),  was  s 

monk    of   St.    Albans,  who    oontinixed    tht 

ChronieU   of    Matthew   Paris  from    1272  tj 

1306,  the  intermediate  portion,  from   126) 

to   1272,  being    the    work  of  aa  nnkxiova 

author.    He  also  wrote  an  aooonnt  of  Wk. 

Barons'    War,    and    a    Life  of  Edward    I. 

Though  inferior  to  Matthew  Paris,  Biahaiurer 

takes  high  place  among  medueval  cfaronicl^ 

but  his  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Simra 

de  Montfort  prevents  his  being  altogether 

an  impartial  authority. 

Hifl  Ckrmid*  has  been  pnibliahad  is  «1m  RcSs 
Series,  and  his  Wm%  of  ih*  Bmnm*  by  tfc» 
Camden  Sodetj.  For  the  vexed  ijmsliini  H 
the  anthonbip  of  the  St.  Alfaan'a  Cknm^t^m 
from  1853  to  187S,  •••  SIrT.  Hardr*  Hmewifhr* 
CalalofiM,  on  the  one  eidei  mmI  Mr.  Qeimner. 
JBoKy  Ckr(mi«*ejii,  on  tba  ottMT. 

SiTttnif    Anthokt    WooDTnxx,     Sasi 

{d,  1483),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  Bivcis, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Edward  IV.  H^ 
married  the  daughter  and  heii^esa  of  L«c>i 
Scales,  and  in  1462  was  summoned  to  Parlid- 
ment  as  Baron  Scales.  He  took  part  in  th^ 
siege  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1470  aooocaponird 
Edward  in  his  flight  te  the  Xetlierlaiidc^  n~ 
tuming  with  him  m  the  next  year.  In  14$$. 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  bocamifr  Ear*. 
Kivers.  He  received  many  honours  fruc 
Edward,  and,  among  other  ofBoes^  held  that 
of  Captain-General  of  the  Forces,  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  appointed  <x»  cf 
the  Council  of  Begency  during  the  miauntv 
of  his  son,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  old  noKCitT 
favoured  Gloucester's  designs,  and  Errcr» 
was  seized  by  Gloucester's  orders  at  North- 
ampton, and  carried  to  Pontefract,  w^t> 
after  a  short  imprisonment^  he 


SiTOrSy  Richard  Woodttllb,  E^u. 
(d,  1469),  was  one  of  Henry  V.*s  eequiiv**^ 
and  was  made  by  him  senesdhal,  and  in  14^4 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  Ixmdon.  Hi 
fought  in  the  French  wan  in  Henry  TI  *< 
reign,  snd  married  Jaquetta  of  Luxmbcr?. 
widow  of  the  Duke  m  Bedford.  Fear  tfcii 
clandestine  marriage  he  was  fined  a  tboosssi 
pounds,  but  was  booh  aftersnarda  iwlusul  to 
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livoar.  and  in  1448  made  Baztm  Biven.  In 
the  Wan  of  the  Booes  he  fought  on  the 
Lancastrian  aide,  but  in  1464  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  waa  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  ma  aeeretly  married  to  the  young  king, 
Edward  lY.  By  bia  aon-in-law  Bivera  waa 
xaiaed  to  high  hononra,  made  Gonatable  of 
England,  and  in  1466  created  Earl  Bivers, 
ind  hia  aona  received  eqnal  advantages  from 
their  connection  with  tiie  aovereign.  The 
WoodvillBB  were  hated  b^  the  old  nobility  on 
aoooont  of  their  rapid  riae,  while  the  people 
oomplained  of  their  avarice.  In  1469  a  re- 
bellion hnk»  out,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Conyen,  the  inaorgenta  complaining  of  the 
influence  of  the  queen*B  frienda.  Having  de- 
feated the  Boyii  troopa  at  Edgecote,  the 
rebels  seized  Earl  Bivera  and  hia  son,  and  put 
them  to  death  at  Coventry. 

SioiOv  David,  a  native  of  Turin,  became 
moincian  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  tioon 
afterwarda  her  private  aecretary.  llie  queen's 
favour  quickly  rendered  its  recipient  odioua 
to  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  banded  themselves 
together  against  him,  and  were  aided  by 
Daraley,  who  had  become  jealous  of  the 
Italian.  On  March  9, 1566,  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  Bizzio  was  at  the  time,  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force  under  Lord  Morton. 
Others  of  the  conspirators,  chief  of  whom  was 
Lord  Buthven,  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Damley,  and 
dragged  her  favourite  from  her  presence. 
He  was  deapatched  in  Damlev's  room,  and 
with  Damley's  sword,  though  not  by  his 
hand.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Kizzio  was,  as  Damley  coarsely  insinuated, 
the  queen's  paramour,  or  that  he  was  any 
more  than  a  confidential  friend  and  faithful 
servant.  Hia  worst  faulta,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conspiratOEBy  were  his  arrogance  and  his 
religion. 

Mignet.  MarU  Stuart;  Hosack,  Mary,  QitMn 
a/ Scot*. 

.SolMirt  Z.)  KiMO  OF  ScoTLAKn.    [Bruce.] 

Hobairt  ZZ.,  Kixo  of  Scotland  («. 
1371,  d.  1390),  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
d}7uuty,  was  the  son  of  Walter,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Robert  Bruce.  On  the  death  of  David  II. 
without  children,  Bobert,  then  56  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  unopposed.  In  early 
life,  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  he  had  done  good 
Bervice  against  the  English ;  had  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  HalUdon  Hill,  and  had  long 
acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  married 
first  EUizabeth  Mnre  of  Bowallan  and  secondly 
Euphemia  Boss.  In  1375  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment settled  the  crown  on  the  king's  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  a  measure  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  these  children  were  by  eccle- 
siastical law  illegitimate.  England  at  this 
time  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  aggressive, 
and,  although  the  usual  border  raids  oon- 
tinned,  BolMrt's  reign  was  on  the  whole  a 


peaceful  one.  A  close  alliance  with  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  however,  led 
in  1385  to  a  French  army  being  sent  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  attacking  England 
from  the  north.  The  usual  course  of  border 
devastation  followed;  but  the  French,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  reception  by  the  Scotch, 
soon  returned  home.  In  1388  an  invasion  of 
England  was  planned,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  English  under  the  Percies  at  Otterbum. 
In  1390  Bobert  died,  "leaving  the  character 
of  a  peaceful  ruler  over  a  quarrelsome  people." 
Burton,  Hiat.  of  Scotland. 

Xtobert  ZZZ.,  Kino  of  Scotland  («. 
1390,  d,  1406).  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
and  indolent  character,  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age.  The 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  quarrels  amount  the  Highland  clans 
and  by  lawlessness  in  the  Lowlands  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1398  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment appointed  the  Duke  of  Bothesay,  his 
eldest  son,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1400, 
Henry  lY.  of  England  invaded  Scotland  with 
the  intention  of  exacting  homa^  from  Bobert ; 
he  failed,  however,  to  take  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  was 
repelled  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon  Hill 
(1402).  On  the  capture  of  his  son,  Prince 
James,  by  the  English,  Bobert  died,  it  is  said, 
of  a  brolcen  heart. 

Robert  {h.  1056,  d,  1135),  Duu  OP  Nor- 
mandy, called  Curthose  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1073  he  was  made  Count  of 
Maine,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Anjou. 
In  1077  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
demanded  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  War 
ensued  between  father  and  son ;  after  the 
Battle  of  Gerberoi  in  1080,  peace  was  made, 
and  the  succession  to  Normandy  secured 
to  Bobert.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
claimed  the  English  throne,  but  William 
Bufus's  prompt  action  disconcerted  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  by  which 
the  survivor  was  To  succeed  to  the  other's 
dominions  if  either  died  without  heirs.  In 
1094  Bobert  again  made  war  with  William, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  being  eager  to  join 
the  first  Crusade,  he  pledged  Normandy  to 
his  brother  for  the  sum  of  £6,000.  In  the 
Holy  Land  Bobert  fought  with  great  bravery, 
and  was  offered  but  refused  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem.  Soon  after  his  return"  he  learnt 
that  William  was  dead,  and  determined  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne.  He  invaded 
England  in  1101,  but  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  make  a  compromise  whereby  he  resigned 
the  crown  of  England  and  contented  himself 
with  the  full  possession  of  Normandy  and 
3,000  marks  a  year.  Quarrels  soon  broke 
out  again  between  the  brothers,  Henry  com- 
plaining that  the  rebellions  English  nobles 
found  a  shelter  in  Normandy.    A  war  ensned 
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in  whioh  Henry  won  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai 
in  1106  and  took  Bobeit  prisoner.  He  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  where  he  was 
kept  in  captivity  till  his  death  in  1135.  By 
his  marriage  with  Sibyl,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Conveisime,  Robert  had  two  children, 
William  Clito  and  Henry. 

Freeman,  NomuM  Conaunt;  OxdericoaYitalU. 
Hid.  EcoLn. 

Bobart  of  Avosbiiry,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known  except  that 
he  describes  himself  as  keeper  of  the  register 
of  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
wrote  a  Hutoria  de  MirabUibu§  Gestis  Edttardi 
Ul.f  which,  after  briefly  mentioning  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.,  gives  the  history  of 
hi«  son  down  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the 
period  it  covers,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  many  original  documente  which  it 
contains.  The  Historia  serves  as  a  useful 
corrective  to  Froissart. 

Bobart  of  Jnmi^res,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury    (1061—1062),    was    a   Norman 
who,  after  having  been  Prior  of  St.  Ouen's  at 
Houen,  became  Abbot  of  Jumidges  in  1037. 
Edward^   the    Confessor    form^     a    close 
friendship  with  him  during  his  stay  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  two  years  after  his  return  (1044) 
conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  London 
— ^the  first  occupation  of  an  English  see  by  a 
foreigner  since  the  Conversion.    He  at  once 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  party  at 
Edward's   court,  and   the   great  enemy  of 
Godwin  and  his  family.    In  1050,  upon  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Eadsige,  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  elected  in  his  place  Aelfric,  a 
member  of  their  own  house  and  a  IrinifTm^Ti  of 
Godwin.    But  the  king  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  their  choice,  and  in  the  mid-Lent  meeting 
of  the  Witan  nominated  Robert  of  London, 
to   the   indignation   of  all  England.     The 
new  archbishop  visited  Borne  to  obtain  his 
pallium,  and  was  enthroned  July  17.    Hence- 
forth his  one  object  was  to  bring  about  the 
fall   of   Godwin,  whose   opposition    to   the 
French  partv  had  been  embittered  by  this 
frustration  oi  his  kinsman's  hopes  as  well  as 
by  Bobert's  refusal  to  consecrate  the  English- 
man Spearhafoo  to  the  see  which  he  himself 
had  left  vacant.    The  archbishop  claimed  for 
the  Church  certain  lands  held  by  the  earl,  and 
even  renewed  the  old  accusation  against  him 
of  complicity  in  the   murder  of    Edward^s 
brother,  Alfred.    The  attack  of  the  men  of 
Dover  upon  the  escort  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  Godwin's  refusal  to  punish  them  gave 
Bobert    his    opportunity.      By   his    advice 
Godwin  was  summoned  before  the  Witan  to 
answer  charges  old  and  new.    With  Godwin's 
outlawry  the  archbishop's  triumph  seemed 
complete  (September,  1051).     Spearhafoc  was 
deposed,  and  a  Norman  became  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don;   and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
William  of  Normandy  was  invited  to  £higland. 


But  in  September,  1052,  Godwin  TetamBd,iod 

the  nation  declared  in  his  favour.  Bobezt  dared 

not  remain  in  England,  and  with  TJU,  Bi^ 

of  Bochestor,  took  to  flight,  cutting  hisv&y 

through  London,  and  rimng  to  vh&t  u  nov 

Walton-on-the-Naze,   where  thej  found  i 

vessel  which  took  them  to  XonnandT.  H( 

was  immediately  outlawed  by  the  Witan  and 

deprived  of  his  bishopric,  *'  for  that  be  hni 

done  most  to  cause  iiie  strife  between  £&ii 

Grodwin  and  the  king,"  as  the  chronicler  ar*: 

the  uncanonical  method   of  his  depost^x 

gave  William  of  Normandy  afterwsrds  on«-4 

his  pretexts  for  invasion.    Meanwhile  fioben 

had  retired  to  his  monastery  of  Jnm»^ 

where  he  continued  the  bmlding  open:t3<a^ 

which  he  had  commenoed  before  he  went  w 

England ;  and  hem  he  died  in  1068. 

Bnglitih  Chirmide;  WiSHMm  of  MabBMhorr 
Hook,  Arckbitihopa  </  CanUdvinj  FiwcnB, 
JTonnaii  Conqutat.  [W .  J.  A-] 

SoVin  Koodf  the  hero  of  a  cycleof  pcpa^ 
ballads,  according  to  tradition  an  oatlavoc'a- 
manding  a  band  of  freebooters  in  Shervc^^ 
forest  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  I.  Stow,wzitbr 
in  1690,  and  doubtless  giving  the  popular  stc<T, 
tells  us  that  **  he  suffered  no  woman  to  ^ 
oppressed  ....  poor  men's  goods  he  eputi, 
abundantly  relieving  them  with  that  viii^ 
by  theft  he  got  from  the  abbep,  and  Oit 
houses  of  rich  old  carles."  It  h,  hov^v-j, 
doubtful  at  what  time  he  lived,  or,  indc^ 
whether  he  existed  at  alL  No  contenLpotv) 
historian  mentions  him:  he  is  first  sUud^  to  is 
Hera  the  Ploughman,  and  the  earlieBt  chrLWi> 
which  speaks  of  him  is  the  Seolichnm\ff»  (oii: 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  in  i:^- 
scription  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  >  uc  •' 
at  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire  in  which  he  b  c^^*' 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  date  of  )ai^ 
is  given  as  1247;  but  tiiis  is  apocrTP^ 
Thierry  thought  he  was  chief  of  a  ^'^ 
band  warring  against  the  Norman  oi^m^^ 
Grim,  that  he  was  purely  mythical  It  1» 
been  attempted  to  identify  him  wit^  ' 
"  Bobyn  Hod  "  who  served  as  **  porieor "  t" 
Edward  II.  in  1223,  but  the  evidence  ii  "f? 
weak.  The  earliest  ballads  conceminc  ha 
date  from  Edward  HI. ;  Wynkin  de  W*^ 
published  the  LyUl  OeHe  o/  Jio^  M«^  *" 
1495. 

Modem  editioos  of  the  Ballads  v  ^  B^^ 
1705,  and  Guteh,  1817. 

.  Aobin  of  Bedesdale.    In  n^ '' 

insurrection  took  place  in  Yorkshire*  c*"** 
by  a  dispute  about  tiUios  due  to  the  ho^^ 
of  St.  Leonard  at  York,  whidb  w»  l^- 
Bobert  Hilyard,  called  Bobin  of  Bedf^ 
This  rebellion  was  suppreBsed  by  ^*^ 
Montague.  Taking  advantage  of  th«  <^ 
content  existing  among  the  oonunoitf  «  ^' 
north.  Sir  William  Convers,  adort^?  ^'" 
popular  name  of  Bobin  of  Bedesdale.  si»x^ ' 
in  raising  a  force,  estimated  at  60,0^^^ 
in  the  summer  of  1469.    They  poliSi^ ' 


Bob 
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manifesto  duugmg  the  king  with  miBgovem- 
ment,  and  demanding  reform.  This  revolt 
WM  probably  instigated  by  Warwick ;  it  was 
oertamly  approved,  supported,  and  made  use 
of  by  Clarence  and  the  Nevilles.  The  king's 
forces  were  defeated  at  Edgecote,  near  Ban- 
bury, the  king's  adherents,  such  as  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Humphry  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Rivers,  and  others  seized  and 
bebeaded,  and  the  king  himself  became  the 
prisoner  of  the  Archbi^op  of  York,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels,  and 
umo  a  general  pardon. 


,  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 

afterwards  of  London  (*.    1660,   d.   1723)), 
vent  in  1685  as  chaplain   to  the  Knglitdi 
embassy  in  Sweden,  where  he  stayed  more 
tbana  quarter  of  a  century,  and  filled  the  posts, 
daring  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  first  of 
resident   and   afterwards    of    envoy    extra- 
ordinaty,  coming  back  to  England  in  1708 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilful  dip- 
lomatist acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
northern  pontics.  Anne  rewarded  his  political 
senricos  and  good  churchmanship  with  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  and   the  bishopric  of 
Bristol    Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
Tory  ministry  (1711),  and  the  sudden  deaths 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of 
hxiey^  to  whom  the  Privy  Seal  had  been 
offered,  the  vacant  place  was  conferred  on 
Robinson,  the  last  churchman  to  hold  political 
office.    Next  year  he  was  appointed  English 
plenipotentiary,   together  with  the  Earl  of 
StiafFord,  at  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and 
»giied  the  treaty  on  3&rch  31,  1713,  without 
waiting  for  the  aoquiesoence  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Compton,   17H,  Hobinson 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London. 

Hobinaoiif  Sir  Thomas,  a  politician 
of  little  ability,  who  having  been  minister 
at  Vienna  for  twenty  years,  and  being 
acceptable  to  G^rge  II.  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  king^s  G^erman  policy, 
was  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry  Pelham,  to  act  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State.  "  The  Duke," 
said  Pitt  to  Fox,  "might  as  well  send  his 
jack  boot  to  lead  us."  These  two,  though 
both  in  oflSce  at  the  time,  united  to  attack 
tum,  and  covered  him  with  ridicule,  until 
Pox  was  won  over  by  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
md  came  to  his  assistance.  Tn  1756  Robinson 
"etired  to  his  former  office  of  Master  of  the 
Wardrobe  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  on  the 
rish  establishment.  In  1761  he  was  raised 
o  the  peerage  as  Lord  Grantham. 

Sob  IBLo^t  Macohbooh  Campbell  {h.  1665, 
'.  1736),  was  at  first  a  grazier,  but  entering 
ipon  large  speculations  in  cattle  breeding 
ad  ili-lackt  and  finally  absconded  with  money 
orrowed  from  the  I>nke  of  Montrose,  who 
bereiipon  aeiied  his  small  estate.    Rob  Roy 


gained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  proceeded  to  wage  a  predatory  warfiare 
against  Montrose,  and  also  against  all 
favourers  of  the  union  with  England.  He 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  1715  and  was 
attainted,  but  continued  his  career  of  free- 
booting,  and  evaded  all  attempts  to  capture 
him.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  seem  to 
have  been  more  peaceful,  and  Rob  died  in  1 736. 

Sobsarty  Amy  or  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Robsart,  married  in  1649  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  murdered 
at  Cunmor  near  Oxford  in  1560.  The  charge 
against  her  husband  cannot  be  proved,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  though  Lady  Dudley  was 
murdered,  the  crime  was  committed  by  some 
of  the  earPs  friends,  who  thought  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  marria^  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which,  it  was  behoved,  would  at  once 
take  place  were  he  free. 

Boohelle,  Kxfvditxons  to.  In  1625 
Rochelle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France,  had 
rebelled  against  Louis  XIII^  but  had  made 
terms  in  Uie  beginning  of  1626.  James  I., 
who  understood  that  Richelieu  represented 
not  the  principle  of  religious  intolerance,  but 
that  of  national  union,  had  pronused  to  lend  a 
certain  number  of  English  ships  to  assist  in 
the  attack.  But  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  from  this 
promise,  and  though  the  English  government 
were  outwitted,  and  the  ships  were  actually 
used  against  the  town,  the  French  king  was 
annoyed  by  Charles's  action.  The  dismissal 
of  Henrietta  Maria's  attendants,  and  the 
attitude  of  protector  of  the  Protestants  assumed 
by  Charles  in  his  proposals  of  mediation, 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France.  In  1627  Buckingham  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  Rh6,  where  he 
landed  in  July.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  end  of  August  that  the  Rochellese  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Buckingham  and  of  the 
great  Huguenot  nobles,  and  openly  revolted. 
In  October  the  English  were  forced  to  retreat 
from  Rh6.  In  May  of  the  next  year  another 
English  fleet  was  sent,  under  Denbigh,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  town,  whic&  was 
now  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  But  the 
English  ships  were  unable  to  break  through 
the  barrier  of  palisades  and  vessels,  and 
returned  in  May.  In  spite  of  the  death  of 
Buckingham  another  attempt  was  made  in 
September.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  fleet,  and  the  commander  lindsey  could 
do  nothing.  Charles  declared  he  woula  renew 
his  efforts,  but  the  Rochellese  were  now 
starving,  and  capitulated  in  October  18. 

Gardiner,  Htit.  of  Bmq„  ti. ;  ICartin.  BM,  vf 
fVanM.  xL 

Soeh^S,  PxTBB  DBS  (d,  1258),  Bishop  of 
of  Winchester,  was  a  Poitevin  friend  of  John, 
appointed  Justiciar  of  England  on  the  death  of 
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GeofErojr  Fiti-Peter,  in  1213.  It  was  he  who 
anointed  and  crowned  Henry  III.  at  Gloucester 
three  years  later,  and  who  was  associated  with 
the  Earl  of  Pembroko  and  Goalo  the  Legate  as 
chief  counciUors  to  the  young  king.  On  the 
death  of  the  above-mentioned  earl  (1219)  Peter 
des  Roches  seems  to  have  become  guardian  of 
the  royal  person  and  president  of  Uie  council ; 
hut  he  soon  showed  that  his  poUcy  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  he 
steadily  set  himself  to  support  the  foreign 
influence  which  Langton  and  the  Justiciar 
had  opposed  so  vigorously.  He  was  soon 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
strangers,  and  persuaded  its  members  to  resist 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  desmesne  that 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  striving  to  accomplish. 
But  in  this  he  was  nnsuccessful,  and  was  soon 
forced  to  go  abroad,  on  pretence  of  joining  a 
crusade  ( 1 22 1 ) .  Three  vears  later  his  power 
was  still  further  reduced  in  the  fall  of  Falkes 
de  Breaut6,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  young 
king,  however,  seems  to  have  continued  under 
the  tutelage  of  Peter  des  Roches  till  1227, 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of  ruling 
himself,  and  his  late  governor  departed  on 
another  crusade,  from  which  he  did  not 
return  till  1231.  But  on  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  return,  all  his  old  influence 
revived ;  the  king,  at  his  instigation,  dismissed 
his  old  ministers  on  the  plea  of  peculation, 
and  Hubert  de  Burgh  suffered  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture.  Tbe  new  councillor,  how- 
ever,  was  soon  overthrown ;  the  barons,  headed 
by  the  Earl  Marshal,  refused  to  meet  him, 
and  the  bishops  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication. On  the  death  of  this  nobleman, 
Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  himself  ready  to  excommunicate  even 
the  king ;  and  then  Heniy  at  last  gave  way. 
Peter  des  Roches  was  confined  to  his  spiritual 
duties,  and  his  friends  fell  with  him  (1234). 

Matthew  Puis;  Fauli,  QuehickU  von  England, 


early  gained  importance, 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  as  command- 
ing the  point  where  the  main  high  road  of 
South-Eastem  England,  that  from  Rich- 
borough  to  London,  passed  the  Medway. 
8o  strongly  was  it  fortified  that  the  Jutes 
seem  not  to  have  ventured  upon  attacking  it 
until  the^  had  conquered  the  rest  of  Kent. 
It  is  possible  that  Rochester  was  the  capiteil 
of  a  West  Kentish  kingdom  dependent 
upon  the  King  of  East  Kent,  a  relation  re- 
flected in  the  dependence  of  the  Bishopof 
Rochester  on  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The 
dedication  of  the  church  of  Rochester  to 
St.  Andrew  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  &ct 
that  it  was  from  ue  monastery  of  St  Andrew 
at  Rome  that  Augustine  came.  The  town 
walls  were  strong  enough  to  resist  Ethelred, 
when  in  986  he  attempted  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  sedition;  and  also  withstood 
an  attack  of  the  Danes.  The  cathedral  was 
vebttiU  by  Bishop  GKmdul^  in  the  reign  of 


Ruf  us,  and,  in  spite  of  later  additions,  re- 
mains one  of  the  amallflst  of  Englifih  cttke- 
dral  churches.  Within  the  town  wslli,  opoo 
a  cliff  overlooking  the  Medway,  had  wj 
early  risen  a  fortress  of  earthwork  and  timbd, 
and  here  GunduU  built  for  Rufiu  a  ofitleof 
stone.  It  was  probably  the  earlier  foitrec 
which  was  occupied  by  Odo  of  Bajreux,  vhn 
in  1088  he  declared  for  Robert  of  NcnnsndT 
against  Rufus.  The  tower,  which  was  built 
by  Arohbishop  Walter  of  Coibeoil  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  is  one  of  the  finMt  ex* 
amples  of  Norman  military  architectme,  and 
was  in  vain  besieged  in  1215  by  John,  andic 
1264  by  De  Montfort.  It  was,  howvrer. 
taken  by  the  peasantry  in  the  revolt  of  13SI. 

Freeaaa.  WUUam  Rnfn,  L,  p.  H  giv»a«a$ 
of  ths  tomi  ia  the  eleventh  o«ita77- 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Roohegtar,  IiAwnsircx  Htdb,  Eail  ot, 
the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Ciaien- 
don,  became  First  Lord  of  the  TVesrarr  is 
Nov.,  1679.  He  energetically  dflcndsd 
the  Duke  of  York  during  the  struggle  ors 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  was  rewarded  br 
being  created  Viscount  Hyde  in  1681,  an. 
Earl  of  Rochester  in  1682.  He  wu  m 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  foreign  polirf 
of  the  earlier  vears  of  the  reign,  a  ck« 
alliance  with  t'rance,  while  Hali&x  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  the  Wple  AUiaBw. 
The  influence  of  Hali&x  was  the  sfercmgtf. 
and  Rochester  was  removed  from  the  TVeasorr 
in  1684.  But  shortly  afterwards  Chadrf 
died;  James  at  once  created  his  broths- 
in-law  Lwd  Treasurer,  and  he  Iwcane 
practically  Prime  Minister.  Bot  Rochester, 
though  ready  to  go  far  in  the  dxiecti<a  a 
despotic  government,  was  strongly  attacW 
to  the  English  Church,  and  bynoni«anso- 
dined  to  support  James  in  his  measnitsf^ 
the  restoration  of  Catholidam.  A  stmg^ 
for  office  ensued  between  Rochester  and  tlic 
more  pliant  Sunderland,  and  when  the  i<tt»i 
definitely  refused  to  change  his  rehxioe  ^ 
was  dismissed  (1687)^  &  1700  WiEiiic 
thought  it  necessary  to  ooait  the  so]^  c 
the  High  Ghuit^  party,  and  called  ita  liai^ • 
Rochester,  to  the  cabinet.  In  the  aaaie  y^ 
he  was  made  Lord-Iientsnant  of  lni»^ 
Dissatisfied  with  the  admiasion  of  a  fr« 
Whigs  into  the  first  miaiatiy  of  Anne,  be 
came  over  from  Ireland  and  stranuouily  op- 
posed the  carrying  on  of  the  war  with  F»»^'«^ 
He  was  ordered  to  return  to  Irdand.  idfA 
to  do  BO,  and  sent  in  his  resignatioti  in,  I'O- 
In  1710  he  became  LoidPreiidentinHari^Ti 
ministry,  and  died  in  1711. 

A  alMtch  d  his  ehanetar  Is  fives  ^ 
lay,  oh.  a 

Boohflirdv  Gsown  Boumr,  BABoii/n« 
ennobled  immediately  after  the  maniage  of  bf 
sister  Anne  with  Henry  VIIL  hi  15^  b- 
was  accused  of  immoial  intereomie witliij 
sister,  and  executed  on  May  17.  J^'rf 
was  executed  with  Katharine  Hownd  /tt 
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13, 1542),  on  tho  charge  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  that  queen's  treason. 

Boekinghaiii,  Chablbs  Watson  Wbnt- 
woMH,  Marquis  of  (*.  1730,  d.  1782),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  marqnisate  in  1750, 
uid  was  in  the   following  year  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the    North  and   West 
Hidings  of  Yorkshire.    From  his  great  wealth 
>od   inflaential    position,    rather   than    on 
acooimt  of  any  great  ability,  he  was  early 
recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
pwty.    When  George  III.  succeeded  to  the 
throne^  and  displayed  his  intention  of  freeing 
hunaelf  from  the  Whig  control,  the  Marquis 
of  Kockingham,  with  the  restof  his  party,  found 
lumaelf  in  opposition  alike  to  the  ministry 
ftod  the  court,  and  was  ono  of  those  dismissed 
irom  their  lord-lieutenancies  in   1762.     On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1764, 
Hockingham  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the 
Wer  of  the  Whig  party;  and  in  1766  the 
cng,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  haughty 
independence  of  GrenviUe,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Rockingham.    The  king,  how- 
ever,  never  intended  to  entrust  the  govem- 
nient  of  the  country  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a  minister  whose  principles  differed  from 
his  own  on  every  point,  and  soon  began  to 
thwart  the  government  in  every  measure  by 
*  secret  and  thoroughly  organised  opposition. 
In  ^ite  of  this,  the  marquis  managedto  carry 
«ome  beneficial  measures.    He  soothed  the 
ill-feeling  which  had  been  aroused  in  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Stamp   Act,  by 
repealing   the    obnoxious  measure;   and  at 
home  he  |)aBaed  an  Act  deckling  general 
vaiT&nts  illegal.     But   drcumstanoes    were 
too  strong  for  him.    He  was  always  a  bad 
speaker,  and  had  thus  failed  to  acquire  much 
penooal  influence  in  Parliament,  or  to  offer 
uiy  effectual  opposition  to  the  secret  influence 
>f  the  court  party.    In  May,   1766,  he  re- 
Qgned,  and  for  tiie  next  sixteen  rears  re- 
iiaincMi  out  of  oflSce.     He  offered  all  the 
>pposition  in  his  power  to  the  ruinous  policy 
vhich   Lord   North   pursued    towards   the 
"olonies,  and  gave  wnat   aid   he  could  to 
»Vilk<?e  in  his  struggle  against  the  t^nanny  of 
he  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the 
tliddlceex  election.    By  his  consistent  con- 
Qct  and  unfailing  integrity  he  held  his  party 
Qgether  through  a  long  period  of  opposition, 
ntil,  on   North's  resignation,  he    for   the 
xt)nd  time  became  Prime  Minister  in  March, 
"i)2.    He  formed  a  cabinet  which  had  all  the 
laments   of    strength   and    apparently    of 
(Tmanence.    Negotiations  with  tne  American 
^l<m\c9  were  opened  on  a  broad  and  Uberal 
isifi,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  peace  between 
\^  two  countries.    Burke  intxoduced  a  large 
'Iieme  of  economical  reform ;  but  death  pre- 
L'nted  the  esecation  of  the  liberal  plans  which 
id  been  the  progtamme  of  the  administration. 

Stanhope,  IImC.  of  9n§. ;  AlbeiiMrle.  SocUiHr* 
ham  wkA  hu  ComUmjMtmfif  i  Walpoto,  Jf^moira 


Tin  GovifciL  OF  (Mar. 
11 — 14,  1096),  wiu  held  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Anselm  could  acknowledge 
Urban  U.  as  pope,  in  spite  of  the  refund 
of  RufuB  to  recognise  either  of  the  con- 
tending pontiffs.'  Anselm  himself  had 
asked  that  a  council  should  meet  to  decide 
whether  obedience  to  Urban  was  consistent 
with  alle^iiance  to  William;  if  it  decided 
against  him,  he  declared  he  would  leave  the 
kingdom.  Rufus  consented  to  summon  a 
council  of  magnates,  which  met  in  the  castle 
of  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
when  it  hf^  come  together,  the  king's  party, 
including  most  of  the  bishops,  led  by  William 
of  St.  Gdais,  carefully  evaded  the  real  point 
at  issue,  and  perBisted  in  treating  Anselm  as  a 
person  on  triat  Anselm  rejected  th^  advice 
to  submit  entirely  to  the  long,  and,  c^reatly 
to  the  disgust  of  Rufus,  who  had  been 
promised  by  his  bishops  that  Anselm  would 
easily  be  crushed,  the  laymen  present  distinctly 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  archbishop. 
Rufus  vented  his  spite  upon  the  prelatea 
by  demanding  that  they  should  abjure  all 
obedience  to  Anselm,  and  those  who  would 
not  go  further  than  to  abjure  such  obedience 
as  was  claimed  by  the  pope's  authority  could 
only  re-win  the  royal  favour  by  heavy 
bribes.  Finally  the  king  yielded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  lay  lords,  and  the  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  May  20.  But  before  that  date 
the  legate,  Walter  of  Albano,  had  induced 
Rufus  to  acknowledge  Urban. 

▲  detailed  aoooont  of  the  Council,  based  on 
Ea4inor,  is  given  in  Freeauui,  W.  RvJus,  L, 
oh.  It.,  i  4.  [W.  J.  A?| 

Sodnay,  Qborob  Brtdges,  Loan  {b.  1718, 
d,  1792),  was  bom  at  Walton-on-Thames, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  naval  oflicer  of  some 
renown.  He  entered  the  navy  when  very 
young,  and  in  1742  attained  the  rank  of 
captsjn.  In  1747  he  commanded  the  Sagls  in 
the  action  off  Gape  Finistexre.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Newf oundluid. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  France  in 
1757  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  served  under 
Hawke  and  Boecawen  on  the  French  coast. 
In  1759  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  the  Blue,  and  made  a  most  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  the  stores  which  had 
been  collected  in  Havre  with  a  view  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  In  1761  he  was  on  the 
West  India  station.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  four  years 
later  became  Silaster  of  Greenwich  HoepitaL 
In  1768  he  was  returned,  after  a  very  severe 
contest,  for  Northampton,  and  his  resources 
were  so  crippled  that  he  had  to  retire  to 
France  to  retrench.  While  residing  there, 
offers  were  made  by  the  French  to  tempt  him 
to  desert  his  country;  but  he  rejected  the 
overtures,  and  was  rewarded  in  1778  by  being 
promoted  to  be  an  admiral.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  following  year  that  he 
obtained  active  employmtnt  as  commander  on 
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the  Leeward  Isles  station.  On  his  way  to 
that  station,  he  conducted  a  convoy  of  sup- 
plies to  Gibraltar,  which  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  its  long  siege.  While  in  charge  of 
this  oonvoy,  he  captured  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
on  Jan.  8,  1780,  a  valuable  fleet  of  Spanish 
merchantmen  on  their  way  to  Oadis,  and  a 
week  later  encountered  a  powerful  Spanish 
fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  was  returned  with  Fox  to 
Parliament  for  Westminster.  Early  in  1781 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
captured  St.  Eustatia ;  but,  fedling  to  induce 
the  French  admiral,  De  Grasse,  to  try  an 
engagement,  he  returned  to  England.  Being 
appointed  Yice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  he 
shortly  afterwards  sailed  again  for  the  West 
Indies.  At  length,  on  April  5,  1782,  he 
obtained  his  long-wished-for  opportunity  of 
meeting  De  Grasse,  who  sailed  out  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French 
ana  Spanish  fleets  at  Hispaniola.  Bodney 
pursued,  and,  after  a  partial  engagement, 
•aooeeded  in  overhauling  the  French  fleet 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique.  The 
fight  on  April  10  was  gpallantly  contested,  but 
the  English  victory  was  decisive.  One  of 
the  French  ships  was  sunk,  and  flve  others 
were  taken.  Bodney  returned  to  England, 
to  receive  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  and  a 
pension  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He  survived 
his  accession  to  these  honours  ten  years,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy,  partly 
owinff  to  his  straitened  droumstanoes. 
Like^elson,  he  was  not  more  brave  than  kind, 
and  was  almost  as  much  beloved  by  his  men. 
Monday,  L\f <  o/  Eodn»y  ;  Allen,  Naval  BatUm, 

IBUigBT,  Bishop  op  Salisbvbt,  was  a  poor 
priest  of  Ctten,  who  winning  the  favour  of  the 
^theling  Henry  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  performed  mass,  became  his  chaplain 
and  private  adviser.  When  Henry  gained 
the  English  throne,  Roger  became  Chancellor, 
in  1107  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the  same 
time  Justiciar.  **  Under  his  guidance,  whether 
as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  was  remodelled,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer 
carefully  organised  "  (Stubbs).  He  swore  to 
the  succession  of  Matilda,  though,  according 
to  the  account  he  afterwards  gave,  only  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  be  married  to 
any  foreigner  without  consent  of  the  magnates. 
Stephen  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  his 
support  and  the  royal  treasure  whid^  he 
guarded.  But  in  a  short  time  the  king  began 
to  be  jealous  of  his  ffreat  minister.  Roger 
and  his  family  monopolised  all  the  important 
offices  in  the  administration;  his  son  Roger 
was  Chancellor,  his  nephew  Nigel,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  was  Treasurer,  and  another  nephew, 
Alexander,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  More- 
over, Roger  and  his  nephews  had  been  build- 
ing  great  castles  in  their  diocese,  the  most 


important  being  those  of  Roger  at  Sherbone 
and  Devizes,  which  are  aXao  interestisg  si 
"bringing  to  perfection  that  later  fom  of 
Norman  architecture,  lighter  snd  licher 
than  the  earlier  type,  whit^  slowly  died 
out  before  the  intn]duction  of  the  poioled 
arch  "  (Freeman,  ybrman  Conquut^  v.,  638). 
The  motives  of  Roger  in  so  doing  are 
not  quite  dear ;  it  may  have  been  meicly 
for  personal  aggrandisement,  or,  as  is  luA 
improbable,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  li- 
ministration  in  the  approaching  struggle. 
At  any  rate  Stephen  in  June,  1139,  caused 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  loncoln  and  the 
Chancellor  to  be  arrested  at  Oxford,  and  thcj 
were  not  released  until  the  castles  had  iKts 
surrendered.  This  action  on  the  put  <i^ 
Stephen  led  at  once  to  the  break-up  of  tb 
administration,  and  was  one  of  the  w^ 
causes  of  that  king's  later  difficnltias.  £<¥^ 
died  in  Dec.  (1139). 

XMalo£M  da  Soaeoari^,  i ;  William  of  Kewtexfb, 
L.  6 ;  WilliaLxn  of  Halmeabuzr,  6«aU  B«?m,  U 
40b;  Stttbbs,  Coiwt.  Ht«e.,  i«  B  ^  ^^  ^' 
Freeman,  Iform.  Oonq.,  ▼. 

[W,  /.  L\ 

So^er  OP  PoNTiONT,  the  possible  aotbx 
of  a  certain  anonymous  life  of  Becket  I' 
was  ascribed  to  Roger,  and  printed  nsdf: 
his  name  by  Dr.  Giles  (1^^-^)*  ^^  ^ 
autlior  speaks  of  himself  as  having  mini^ei^ 
to  Becket  at  the  time  of  his  exile:  v^ 
another  oontomporary  writer  says  tbt  i 
monk  named  Koger  was  the  minii^  « 
Becket  while  at  Pontigny.  Bat  the  life  p^ 
no  such  information  as  could  be  dented  fns 
close  personal  knowledge,  and  becomes  slieliVff 
and  not  more  detailed  on  reaching  the  selti^ 
ment  at  Pontigny. 

It  was  edited  bj  G^usoii  Boberiaoo  for  tbe^ 
Seriee,  in  1879.  in  voloiM  ir.  of  Matmtbr^ 

Sohiloiind  was  80  called  from  the  Aig^ 
Rohillas,  who  took  possession  of  the  oouatrr 
under  Ali  Mohammed  Khan  in  the  fW  ^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  17T0  tl^ 
Rohillas  were  unable  to  pay  the  \wa^ 
Oudh  some  forty  lakhs,  for  which  he  had  be- 
come security  to  buy  off  the  Mahiattaa.  T^ 
vizier  gained  the  loan  of  an  English  ^^ 
from  Warren  Hastings,  with  which  ti« 
country  was  conquered.  In  1801  a  hx^ 
part  was  ceded  to  England,  instead  ^w 
tribute  which  the  vizier  had  bonnd  hiffltrii  >» 
pay.  Rohilound  is  now  a  oomnosmoaei^ 
in  the  North  West  P^vinces. 

Aohilla  Wan,  [RoaiLccim.] 

AOILI,    ThB   MAflTBE  OP  IHI.      J^8^ 

Langton  was  the  first  person  who  bow  tht  »■ 
"  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  ChanoBiy "  (l^ 
though  the  office  had  doubtlees  be«  *•» 
time  in  existence.  At  fint  the  ^^^*^^ 
Master  was  merely  the  most  important  v  »• 
clerks  of  Chancery.    As  such  to  m*«*^ 
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had  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  daring  the 
absence  of  the  Chancellor  from  court.     With 
tlie  fall  of  the  Justiciar  from  his  high  poli- 
tical poaition,  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Chancellor,  whose  judicial  duties  were  gradu- 
ally devolred  upon  the  Master,  who  began  to 
ait  in  Chancery  and  to  transact  most  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  court.    Thus  almost 
all  the  legal  work  of  the  first  lay  Chancellor, 
Boorchier  (1 340 — i  1 ),  was  done  by  the  Master, 
though  in  important  matters  the  Chancellor 
uuiuted  on  acting  himself.    The  Masters  of 
the  Bolls  were  often  alsa  Masters  of   the 
Hoaae  of  Converts  (for  Jews)  in.  what  is  now 
Chancery  Lone.    Ajt  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  office.     1^. 
the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  the  Master  for  the 
first  time  received  his  office,  ''quamdiu  bene 
K  gessent,"  and  by  the  statute  of  12  Richard 
II.  he   was    given    precedence    before   the 
iudges.     In  modem  times  hie  duties  have 
been  defined  by  an  Act  of   1833,   and  by 
the  Supreme  Judicature  A,ct8  of   1873  and 
1875 

Fon,  Judget  of  Bnglaind. 

Bolls    Series    i»  the    name    usually 
giren  to  the  ooUection  known  officially  a|9 
Ckronieies  and  MemoriaU  of  Great   Britain 
wd  Ireland    during   the  Middle  Agea,      As 
(^rly  as  1822  the  House  of  Commons  urged, 
in  an  address  to  George  IV.,  the  advisa- 
bility of  publishing  '*a  complete  edition  of 
the  ancient  historians  of  this  realm."     But 
nothing  resulted  from  this  address  till  1857, 
when  the  government  accepted  a  scheme  laid 
before  them  in  that  year  by  the  Master  ol 
the  Rolls,  Lord  Homilly.    The  phin  of  the 
rolomes  is  summed  up  in  Lord  fiomilly's 
proposal  "  that  each  chronicle  and  historical 
document  should  be  edited  in  such  a  manner 
^  to  represent  with  all  possible  correctness 
the  text  of  each  writer   .    .    .    and  that  no 
notes  should  be  added  except  such  as  were 
iUastratiTe  of  the  various  readings      .     .     . 
that  the  preface  to  each  work  should  contain 
I  biographical  account  of  the  author    .     .    . 
md  an    estimate    of   his    historical    credi- 
^lity  and  value.''    The  series  now  includes 
editions  by  the  most  competent  of  English 
K'hoLirs,   of   the  chief  mediseval  chroniclers 
>f  England,   including  works  of    Hoveden, 
^tthew  Paris,  Roger  of  Wendover,  Simeon 
•f  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Giraldus 
^mbrensis,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^  such 
'Uhlic  records  as  the  Muniments  of  the  Guild- 
all  of  London,  and  the  Black  Book  of  the 
admiralty,  and  miscellaneous  collections,  such 
9  Mr.  Brewer's  Monumenta  Franeiseana  and 
[r.  Anstey's  Munimenta  Aeademiea.    In  many 
Lses  the  value  of  the  text  is  increased  by 
lost  learned,  luminous,  critical,  or  historical 
itroductions   by  the   editors.     The  whole 
ork  has  been  published  in  a  manner  in  the 
ighest  degree  creditable  to  English  scholar- 


ship.   Its  value  to  the  student  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Nearly  all  the  works  as  yet  publiahed  in  the 
Bolls  Series  will  he  foimd  specified,  with  the 
letters  (B.S.)  appended,  under  Authobitubs. 

SomaA  Scads,  The,  were  perhaps  the 
most  durable  of  the  memorials  which  the 
liomans  left  behind  them  in  Britain.  Their 
occupation  of  the  island  was  primarily  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  establiBhing  easy  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  garrisons  led  to  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  roads.  The  method  of  their  con* 
struction.  largely  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  But  they  were  uni- 
formly raised  above  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land,  and  ran  in  a  straight  Ime, 
almost  regardless  of  hills,  from  station  to 
station.  The  more  importeint  lines  were  very 
elaborately  constructed  with  a  foundation  of 
hard  earth,  a  bed  of  large  stones,  sometimes 
two  more  layers  of  stones  and  mortar,  and  of 
gravel,  lime,  and  clay,  and  above  all  the 
causeway  paved  with  stones.  The  width  was 
generally  about  fifteen  feet,  and  at  regular 
intervals  were  posting  stations.  The  distance 
was  regularly  marked  off  by  milo-stones. 
The  principal  Boman  roads  were  used  for 
traffic  many  centuries  after  the  Romans  had 
abandoned  the  island.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  they  weze  perhaps  the  only  good  roads 
in  the  country.  In  the  eleven^  century, 
the  '*  four  Roman  roads  "  (Watling  Street,  the 
Foss  Way,  Jcknield  Street,  and  Ermine 
Street)  were  specially  protected  by  the  king's 
peace:  a  privilege  afterwards  extended  to 
all  the  highways  of  the  country.  Of  these 
Watling  Street  probably  ran  from  London  to 
Wroxeter  (TJriconium).  The  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  made  it  the  boundary  between  Alfred's 
dominions  and  the  Danelagh.  Its  northward 
and  westward  continuations  from  Wroxeter 
into  Wales,  its  southern  connection  between 
London  and  Dover,  seem  also  to  have  received 
the  same  name.  The  Foss  ran  from  the  sea- 
coast  at  Seaton  in  Devonshire,  the  Roman 
Maridunum,  to  Lincoln,  with  a  continuation 
known  as  High  Street  to  the  Humber.  The 
Icknield  Way  seems  to  have  extended  from 
east  to  west  from  Iclingham  near  Bury, 
underneath  the  chalk-ridge  of  the  Chilterns 
and  Berkshire  downs,  to  near  Wantage,  and 
thence  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The 
Ermine  Street  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  Fenland  from  London  to  Lincoln.  Besides 
the  four  great  lines,  "  spacious  in  their  dimen- 
sions, admirable  for  their  construction,  pro- 
tected alike  by  the  edicts  of  our  kings,  and 
the  written  laws  of  the  land,"  as  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  says,  were  many  scarcely  sub- 
ordinate ones.  There  were  several  Icknield 
Streets.  The  mines  of  the  Mendips,  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  were  opened 
out  by  other  lines  of  highway.  One  great 
road  ran  from  the  Land's  End  to  Exeter  in 
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oontinuatioii  of  the  Foes.    Another  ran  from 

Venta  Silurum  to  near  St.  David's  H^ul ; 

another  to  the  Sam  Helen  up  the  Trestem 

Welsh  coast  to  Camarvoo. 

Dr.  Qaest,  Four  Roman  Way9,  republislied  in 
OriyitMS  CWmoo,  to*,  ii. ;  Burton,  Itinera  of 
Anton\nu$:  Elton.  OriyiM  <^  £nol*iH  Hi«(ory; 
Scarth,  iioman  Britain,  [T.  F.  T.] 

Somans  in  Britain.  Direct  inter- 
course between  the  Komans  and  Britons  began 
with  the  two  expeditions  of  Julius  Giesar  in 
B.C.  66  and  64,  but  he  rather  prepared  the 
way  for  future  conquest,  by  exacting  the 
Bubmissiun  of  the  tribes  of  the  south-east,  than 
began  the  oonqaest  himself.  Though  British 
kings  sought  the  protection  of  Augustus,  it 
was  reserved  for  Claudius  to  add  Britain  to 
the  Empire.  The  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius 
in  43  A.D.,  the  Emperor's  own  conquest  of  the 
stronghold  of  Cunobelin,  Ostorius  Scapula's 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  south  and 
east  (60),  Suetonius  Paulinus's  great  cam- 
paign ag^unst  CSaractacus  and  the  S^lures  (68), 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  after 
the  inactive  governments  of  Aulus  Didius  and 
Yeranius,  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  by 
PotiliusCerealis  (69 — 70),andthefin^  submis- 
sion of  the  Silures  to  Julius  FVontinns  {eirca 
77),  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triumpns  of 
Julius  Agricola  (78--66).  That  ^reat  general 
successively  defeated  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Brigantes,  and,  advancing  to  the  north, 
xava^ped  the  district  as  far  as  the  Tfty,  fortified 
the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
visited  the  Western  Highlands,  and  finally, 
after  a  three  years*  war,  defeated  the  Caledo- 
nians at  *'  Mons  Grampius.**  But  thesenorthem 
districts  were  never  really  subdued,  and  the 
building  by  Hadrian  of  the  first  Roman  Wall 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  (120)  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  the  organisea  province. 
But  in  139  LoUius  Urbicus,  the  governor  for 
Antoninus  Pius,  built  a  second  wall,  or  rather 
an  earthen  rampart,  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  which  now  became  the  ultimate 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
A  series  of  incursions  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians led  to  its  being  further  strengthened 
by  SeveruB,  from  whom  it  often  takes  its 
name.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  later 
history  of  the  province  is  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  legions  in  Britain  to  set  up  Emperors  of 
their  own,  such  as  Carausius,  who  governed  the 
province  from  287  to  294,  when  he  was  slain 
by  Allectus,  while  Britain  was  reconquered 
in  296  by  Constantius  Chlorus.  That  prince 
effected  important  reforms  in  the  govemmont) 
and  fought  successful  campaign  against  the 
Picts,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  unconquered 
north  now  benui  to  be  called.  In  369  Theo- 
dosius  restored  the  province,  after  it  had  been 
ravaged  by  Picts  and  Scots,  Saxons  and  Atta- 
cots.  In  383  the  revolt  of  Maximus,  and  his 
unfortunate  attempt  to  win  for  himself  the 
whole  Empire,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army,  and  to  fresh  barbarian  inroads  on  the 


unprotected  land.  In  396  Stilicho  sent  s  aing^ 
legion  to  help  the  struggling  provindsU,  bat 
its  withdiafral  in  402  led  to  frasih  invaBoni. 
In  406  Stilicho  again  restored  the  aimv^  bat 
the  successive  usurpations  of  Consitantinos  sod 
Oerontius  showed  the  feeble  Honorios  that 
the  army  in  Britain  was  a  danger  rather  than 
an  assistance  to  his  struggling  £mpire.  Ja 
answer  to  a  request  for  help  he  bade  the  pro* 
vindals  defend  themselves.  In  despair  the 
Britons  rose,  and  drove  oat  the  civil  govonon 
The  unity  of  the  state  at  once  disappearel 
The  Roman  rule  in  Britain  was  at  an  end. 

During  more  than  three  oenturiei  the 
Romans  had  governed  Britain,  but  they  weit 
unable  to  effect  move  than  a  military  occii> 
pation.  They  had  lost  that  capaatr  i*t 
assimilating  the  conquered  races  wijth  than* 
selves,  whidi  had  made  Gauls  and  Spaniird^ 
more  Roman  than  even  the  Italians.  Tht 
Roman  civilisation,  which  Agricola  had  toixai 
the  best  means  of  enslaving  the  firitoos,  hji4 
never  penetrated  very  far.  A  series  of  inili> 
tary  posts,  connected  by  a  magnificent  sTSteiB 
of  highways,  a  few  commercial  and  minii;f 
centres,  an  occasional  urban  settlement,  vta 
all  that  could  reallvbe  called  Roman  in  Bnt«i2L 
The  summer  villas  of  the  cosiquerarB  v«R 
planted  amidst  British  tribes,  'who  retaia*^ 
their  old  language  and  costoma,  and,  so  ia 
as  it  was  compatible  with  the  oentnd  gorem* 
Aient,  their  old  tribal  orgaziiaation.  Tbt 
continued  existence  of  the  Welsh  langus|(«  is 
a  district  nearly  three  hundred  yeazs  a  Robbs 
province,  the  few  traces  of  Roman  inflneoc^ 
in  the  earliest  Welsh  laws  and  iiKstitiitii«a» 
their  similarity  to  those  ol  the  Irish,  nev«r 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  show  vcty  deuir 
the  limited  extent  of  their  power.  Tht 
influence  exerted  by  the  Rosoans  in  Britaii 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Englidi  in  In^ 
and  the  diffusion  of  a  thtnly-spread  venwr  of 
culture  is  less  important  than  the  grest  mat^ 
rial  works,  such  as  walled  towns,  paved  roaiU 
aqueducts,  and  great  public  bnildinga,  or  tht 
development  of  trade  and  cammeioe.  That 
remained  to  testify  to  the  groatnass  of  Bsam 
long  after  the  more  direct  civilising  inftucar^i. 
and  long  after  the  political  organisatioo  <i 
Rome  had  ceased  to  have  much  inlluaicc  is 
Britain.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
everything  that  was  Roman  Islt  the  owaxn 
in  410,  or  to  think  that  the  Rr^liA  oe^s»- 
saril^  made  a  clean  sweep  d  Sx  that  hid 
previously  existed.  Tet  the  oontsntion  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the'Roman  provizur  as 
subsequent  English  histoiy  ««s  really  p^-^ 
or  that  there  was  any  real  continiixty^  a».  i^ 
example,  in  municipal  institutsoos,*  nD>< 
really  be  sustained,  despite  the  brilliant  ihfv- 
ries  and  solid  stores  of  learning  that  hn^ 
been  wasted  in  the  attempt. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  nuUtsrr  isi 
political  orgaahntaon  of  the  ptovixtcv  J 
Britain.  The  number  of  troops  qnart*9«^ 
there  seems  always  to  ha%*e  been  largeu  Sflff^ 
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rere  planted   throughout   the    country   in 

ganuoiu,  Imt  the  greater  numher  were  massed 

doog  the  northern  wall,  and   on  the    east 

coast,  which  was  so  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 

^on  pirates.  The  sixth  legion  had  its  head- 

qaarters  at  York,  the  twentieth  at  Chester, 

^  Moond  at  Gaerleon,  the  second  for  a  time 

on  the  Wall,  afterwards  at  Kutupise  (Rich- 

^ogh).    Troopa   of   nearly  every   known 

oadon  were  com  prised  within  their  numbers. 

The  proctioe  of  the  same  legion  being  stationed 

^  a  long  time  at  the  same  place  must  have 

ied  to  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  between  the 

BriUHu  and  Uieir  conquerors.     Not  unfre- 

qaentiythe  soldiers  married  native  women, 

AQ(i  settled  down  when  their  term  of  service 

^  expired  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  them  in 

^ir  adopted  country.    The  Roman  soldiers 

took  a  prominent  part  in  road  •making,  build- 

iog  dykes,  working  mines,  and  in  the  other 

gnat  engineering  operations  which  marked 

the  Roman  rule.    The  chief  towns — ^most  of 

which,  such  as  York,  London,  Chester,  lin- 

cohi,  Eith,  Colcheeter,  have  continued  ever 

since  to  be  centres  of  population — ^very  largely 

(^^ed  their   origin   to  their  importance  as 

military  stationa. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  province 

more  than  once  was  radically  changed.    The 

province  as  a  definite  administrative  district 

vad  begun  under  Aulus  Plautius.   Its  exposed 

poiDtion  naturally  caused  it  to  be  an  imperial 

father  than  a  senatorial  province,   and  its 

governor  was  the  legate.    Its  great  extent  and 

the  difficulty  found  in  properly  defending  it 

led  to  its  division  into  two  districts  by  fSeverus, 

<rhich  Dio  calls  0pper  and  Lower  Britain. 

l^ir  relative  situations  are  not  certainly 

Imown.     Diocletian's  reorganisation  of  the 

Smpire  involved  the  division  of  Britain  into 

yur  provinces — Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 

vconda,  Maxima  Cmsariensis,   and    Flavia 

.'iesariensis — the  positions  of  which  are  quite 

indetermined.   In  369  a  fifth  province,  called 

'"alentia,  the  result  of  Theodosius's  victories, 

^as  added.     The  two  latter  were  consular, 

lie  three  former  each  under  a  prmtst.    The 

^bole  were   under  the   Ficar  Britamniarumt 

ad  he  was  subject  to  the  Prafeotut  Fratorio 

'alUarum.     The    troops    were    under    the 

>mmand  of  the  J)ux  Britanniarum  and  the 

ffn^B  LitorU  Saxoniei, 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  oocu- 

ition,  Chriatianity  crept  silently  into  Britain. 

ufore  the  legions  left,  it  was  the  religion  of  the 

Oman  State ;  but  the  Britons  seem  only  to 

ivo  been  partially  converted,  and  the  traces 

an    organised  British  Church   are  few, 

ough  diatinct.     But  the  Roman  Church  in 

itain  depended  on  Qaul  almost  as  much  as, 

ter  Diocletian's  reforms,  the  governors  of 

itain  neoeosarily  did. 

Horwley,  Britannia  Aomona,  and  Oamflen's 
Britanniat  the  early  part  of  the  Jfonunumta  Hii- 
toricn  BrUawMca^  and  HObner's  edition  of 
the  BrUi9\  RomoM  Jntorypiiom^  in  the  seventh 
roinme    of  the   Berlin  Covpua  Iiuortptiomim 


XoHnoriMi,  are  the  great  repoaitoneB  of  the 
materials  for  the  hiatorj  of  Boaiaa  Britain. 
HUbn«r'B  preface  to  the  Jnicriptioiw,  and 
treataae  Doa  UfinMch*  H«rr  in  /lrttannt«n  give 
th«  beat  aoooont  of  the  civil  and  militarv  govern^ 
ment.  Ckwte'a  JSomatw  in  Britain  oollecta  all 
thut  can  be  said  for  the  permaneaoe  of  Jftomau 
inflnence.  Skene's  C^ic  Scotland  and  Elton  s 
Oriytiu  of  Bug.  Higt.  are  aiodem  aathorities 
of  great  value  on  the  general  hiatcny.  Scarth's 
Soman  Briiain  gives  a  useful  aunuuanr  of  the 
whole  subject.  [T.  f*.  T.] 

Somaiuiv    Kino  or  thb.    [Rzchabo  op 

COBNWALL.] 

Som-feolly  or  Some-soot,  afterwards 
known  as  Peteu^b  Pence,  was  a  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  hearth,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  imposed  by  Ini,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  English  school 
at  Rome.  But  for  this  there  is  little  evidence. 
The  payment  of  the  tribute  probably  com- 
menced under  0£Ea,  who  in  this  way  gained 
papal  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
archbishopric  at  Lichfield.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  Rom-feoh  was 
exacted  from  the  whole  country,  and  sent 
annually  to  Rome.  In  the  confusion  of 
Stigand's  primacy,  and  of  the  first  years  of 
Norman  rule,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
arrears ;  but  William  I.  promised  about  1076 
that  it  should  be  paid  regularly.  It  suc- 
cumbed to  the  general  tendency,  and  became 
fixed  at  a  comparatively  small  amount.  In 
1213  Innocent  III.  complained  that  the 
bishops  retained  1,000  marks  out  of  it,  and 
only  sent  300.  In  1306  Clement  V.  exacted 
a  penny  from  each  household  instead  of 
£201  9s.,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
customary  payment.  The  threat  of  with- 
holding Peter's  Pence  became  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  king's  handn;  thus  in  1366,  and 
for  some  time  after,  it  was  not  paid,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  Statute 
of  Pnemunire  (q-v.).  Peter's  Pence  is  to  be 
clearly  disting^iished  from  the  annual  tribute 
of  1,000  marks  promised  by  John. 

Stahbe,  Const.  Hit.  [W,  J.  A.] 

Aomilly,  Sir  Samuel  {b.  1767,  d  1818), 
the  son  of  a  jeweller  of  fVench  extraction, 
was  bom  in  Westminster.  In  1778  he  entered 
at  Gray's  Inn,  but  was  so  broken  down  by 
his  industrious  application,  and  his  exertions 
in  helping  to  quell  the  Gordon  Riots,  that  he 
went  to  Paris  to  recruit  his  health.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot,  from  whom  he  probably  gained  many 
of  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1783,  but  for  five  years  got  little  or  no 
business.  He  was  at  fint  much  impeded  by 
a  nervous  diflSdence.  which  did  not  allow  him 
fair  play  among  his  able  rivals.  But  when 
he  had  overcome  this  difficulty,  he  rose 
rapidly,  and  in  1797  he  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  brilliant  leader  of  the  bar.  In  1800 
he  was  made  a  king's  counsel,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  Solioitor-General  by  Fox,  being 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Queenborotigh. 
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In  thifl  positioii  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When  he  had 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  reform  of 
the  penal  code ;  and  though  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  reforms  as  he  desired, 
he  succeeded  in  mitigating  some  of  its  seve- 
rity. In  1812  he  was  defeated  at  Bristol,  but 
being  returned  for  Arundel,  he  continued  to 
support  every  measure  that  tended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  was  an  ally 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  in  his  constant  attempts 
to  procure  a  reform  in  the  system  of  parha- 
mentary  representation.  With  him  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  West- 
minster in  1818.  But  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  His 
wife  died  on  Oct.  29  of  the  same  year ;  and 
Sir.  Samuel's  mind  was  so  shattered  by  the 
blow  that  he  lost  aU  self-control,  and  within 
four  days  committed  suicide.  Wilberforce 
said  of  him  that  he  was  **  a  man  whose 
general  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  his 
professional  attainments;  and  who  brought 
to  the  subject  all  the  lights  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  aU  the  advantages  of  experience.*' 
"Year  after  year,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy  of 
men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his 
side ;  Lords  Grenville,  Lansdowne,  Grey, 
Holland,  and  other  enlightened  peers  sup- 
ported him;  but  the  Lordn,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  EUenborough,  and 
their  other  judicial  leaders,  were  not  to  be 
convinced.  He  did  much  to  stir  the  public 
sentiment  in  his  cause ;  but  little,  indeed,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law.'* 

L\fi  of  RomxRy';  Twiss,  Life  of  Lord  Eldon ; 
"Walpole's  Hiat.  of  Eng.frcm  2815 ;  Lord  Holland, 
Memoir* ;  Life  of  WUherforce. 

Sooke,  Sm  Georob  {b.  1650,  d.  1709), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1689 
became  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head,  was  made 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1692,  and  com- 
manded under  Russell  at  La  Hogue  (May  19). 
For  the  skill  with  which  he  led  a  night 
attack  upon  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  wMch 
had  escaped  into  the  harbour  out  of  reach  of 
the  English  ships,  he  was  rewarded  with  knight- 
hood, and  the  post  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
Upon  peace  being  made  with  France  in  1697, 
Rooke  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  supported  the  Tory  party.  In 
1702  he  was  created  by  Anne  "  Vice- Admiral 
and  Lieutenantof  the  Admiralty  *'  under  Prince 
George.  When  war  was  renewed,  Rooke  took 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  stormed  Vigo, 
and  in  1704  took  Gibraltar.  In  the  same 
year  he  fought  a  great  but  indecisive  battle 
off  Malaga.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
Whig  government,  and  retired  to  his  country 
seat  in  Kent,  where  he  died. 
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Boot  and  Braaoh.  This  phnse  «ai 
derived  from  a  petition  asking  that  cpiacopBCT 
might  be  destroyed  **  root  and  branch,*'  «gn«<i 
by  16,000  citizens  of  London,  and  presatel 
on  Dec  11,  1640,  by  Aldennan  F«niungtai 
The  pcurt^  in  the  Commons  which  sappoitdl 
this  petition  was  called  from  it  the  Boot  aod 
Branch  party.  **  Of  the  chief  leaden,"  am 
Clarendon,  **  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  yous? 
Sir  Hi  Vane,  and,  shortly  after  Mr.  Hunpda 
(who  had  not  before  owned  it)  were  Mm^ 
to  be  for  root  and  branch,  which  giewshortij 
after  a  common  expression,  and  diflcoren-  d 
the  several  tempers,  yet  Mr.  Pym  vasnot  of 
that  mind,  nor  Mr,  Hollis,  nor  any  of  tke 
northern  men,  or  those  lawyers  who  drote  oa 
most  furiously  with  them."  The  Koot  sud 
Branch  Bill  was  drawn  by  St  John,  and  ibfc 
through  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Hsxebig  baD^e<l 
to  Sir  Edward  Dering,  who  brought  it  in  on 
May  27,  1641.  It  was  read  a  first  and  stuxnd 
time  on  the  same  day,  and  passed  the  fftoo^ 
reading  by  136  to  108  votes.  The  bill  ?»■ 
posed  to  appoint  in  each  diocese  a  nnmlw 
of  commissioners,  half  lay,  half  derit^L  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  pboc  t<{ 
the  bishops.    It  was  dropped  in  August,  1641- 

Gardiner,  HitA,  ofEng.,  1609-160;  CtawBdw. 
Biat.  oftheReMUon. 

Sosamimd  ClilFordy  commonly  c&llt-^ 
the  Faik  Kosamunp  (d,  circn  1175),  »«  t^ 
daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  and  in> 
tress  of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  t*^ 
sons,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbni?. 
and  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  Yorit.  Ihestwr 
of  her  being  poisoned  by  Queen  Elean<ir  W 
no  authority  whatever ;  and  nothing  is  kn-i" 
of  her  death.  She  was  buried  before  the  m 
altar  at  Grodstow  nunnery,  but  abonl  tvjtf) 
years  after  her  death  Hugh,  Biahop  of  iJa- 
coin,  ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  '> 
Chapter-house,  where  it  remained  till  ^ 
Beformation. 

B0M8»  Thb  Waes  of  thb,  i*  the  naw 
commonly  given  to  the  dynastic  civil  war  in  t^' 
fifteenth  centmr,  which  may  be  oonsidfwa  t  • 
begin  with  the'first  batUe  of  St  Albans  c« 
1456.  and  to  end  with  Bosworth  Field  in  M*"- 
though  during  this  period  of  thirty  yoawtbst 
were  long  intervals  of  peace.    The  naiw  *^- 
given  to  these  wars  on  account  of  the  »^ 
worn  "by  the  representatives  of  the  ho^'' 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  Yoridsta  ^^ 
as  their  cognisance  the  white  rose,  ihe  lA^ 
castrians  the  red  rose.   The  ostsnaible  »»j;; 
the  wars  was  the  rival  claims  to  thf  tfcr- 
of   the    femiUes    of    York   and  ^^^f' 
both  descended  from  sons  of  J^*"*^ Vi. 
the    former    could    show   strict  heiww^ 
right,  while  the  latter  had  P<»»«*^*  S 
Parliamentary  tiUe,    Bat  ^^^.T^^j^i 
causes,  without  which  it  may  fa»"J  *^ 
that    the    struggle    woald  never  haj*  f; 
curred.    It  was  not  till  some  y««rt  •'««'  "• 
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fint  battle  of  St.  Albans,  that  York  put  for- 
▼ard  hia  claimB,  and  even  then  such  a  com- 
promue  aa  was  come  to  in  1460  might  very 
hiilj  have  been  adhered  to,  but  the  other 
causes  which  were  at  work  prevented  this,  and 
the  controversy  was  decided  by  the  aword. 
The  house  of  Lancaster  had  in  great  measure 
lost  its  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  people ; 
the  loffi  of  France,  the  marriage  witii  Margaret 
of  Anjou,    her    haughty    and   overbearing 
spirit,  the  suspicious  death    of  the  popular 
iavouiite  Gloucester,  all  combined  to  estrange 
the  people  from  the  Lancastrian  dynasty.  The 
two  ministers  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI/s 
Rign,  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  were  unfortunate 
and  unpopular,  and  tho  one  strong  man  who 
Kerned  at  all  able  to  restore  good  government 
to  the  country  was  the  Duke  of  York.    The 
aobles  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  rang- 
ing over  France,  now  found  themselves  cooped 
op  in  England^  and  mutual  jealousies  arose 
which  made  them  only  "too  ready  to  take 
part  in  a  civil  war,  while  the  birth  of  Prince 
£dward  in  1453  perpetuated  the  Lancastrian 
claims,  and  so  rendered  any  compromise  im- 
possible.   With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
two  parties:  ever  since  the  time  of  Richard  U. 
there  had  been  somo  branches  of  the  royal 
houiie  which  were  opposed  to  the  reigmng 
hiunch;  and  the  opposition  princes  usually 
found  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  party  in  the  country  that  cried  out 
^or  reform  and  good  government,  as  Thomas  of 
(Gloucester  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  done 
nnder  Richard  II.  In  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  besides 
the  opposition  branch  of  the  royal  house,  the 
7ork  princes  who  were  naturally  antagoxustio 
to  the  rival  Lancasters  and  Beauforts,  there 
^8ted  the  great  family  of  the  Nevilles,  which 
had  absorbed  the  territorial  possessionH  of  the 
Beauchamps,  and    now    held    a    semi-royal 
position  in  the  country.    They  were  allied  by 
tnarriage  with  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
[n  the  north  of  England  the  NeviUee  were 
p^t  rivals  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
rerdes ;  and  since  the  latter  were  firmly  Lui- 
^astrian,  this  alone  would  almost  have  sufficed 

0  make  the  Nevilles  Yorkist.  The  war  was 
oainly  a  quarrel  among  these  and  the  other 
Teat  houses.  But  it  is  possible  to  find  certain 
'eographical  and  political  issues.  There  was 
eneral  discontent  with  the  government  of 
lenry  VI.,  its  failures  abroad,  and  its  close 
}nnection  with  the  clerical  party ;  and  on  this 
:?count  York  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
'form,  and  was  very  popular  in  the  towns 
id  among  the  mercantile  population  of  the 
*uthem  counties.  The  Lancastrians  more 
osely  connected  with  the  Church  and  the 
ybrntyf  excluding  a  few  of  the  great  families, 
ne  stronger  in  the  north,  where  feudalism 
IS  strong,  trade  undeveloped,  and  reforming 
oas  had  made  little  headway.    The  effects 

these  wan  upon  our  history  were  very 
eat.    They  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 

1  nobility,  and  so  paved  Uie  way  for  the 


absolutism  of  the  Tudors,  for  the  new  nobility 
owed  its  rise  entirely  to  the  crown,  and  so  was 
extremely  servile.  The  people  had  no  leaders, 
and  were  moreover  glad  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  preserve  them  from  the  horropi  of 
another  civil  war.  The  Church,  too,  whidi  had 
rested  on  the  support  of  the  barons,  became 
greatly  weakenea,  and  was  unable  to  resist  the 
crown.  The  commercial  classes  and  the  great 
towns  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  wars, 
but  had  steadily  increased  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  wim  this  goes  tho  gradual  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  realm,  no  longer  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  nobles,  but,  though  at  first 
apparently  considerably  weakened,  in  reality  a 
gainer  by  having  to  stemd  alone.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  chronological  list  of  the  battles 
fought  during  the  wars  ;  a  description  of  each 
of  them  will  be  found  in  its  place. 


Fint  Battle  of  St.  Albans  . 
Battle  of  Bloxe  Heath 
Battle  of  Northampton 
Battle  of  Wakefield     . 
Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross 
Seoond  Battle  of  St.  Albans 
Skirmish  at  Ferry  Bridge 
Battle  of  Towton 
Battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor 
Battle  of  Edgeoote 
Battle  of  Looseooat  Field 
Battle  of  Burnet  . 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury . 
Battle  of  fioBworth 


May  89,  14fiB 
Sept.  88, 1450 
July  10, 1460 
Dec.  80, 1460 
Feb.  8.  1401 
Feb.  17, 1401 
SCar.,  1461 
Mar.  20,1461 
April  25, 1464 
July  26,  1400 
Mar.  10. 1470 
April  14, 1471 
May  4,  1471 
Aug.  22, 1485 


Fabyan,  ChrcnicU;  Kail,  flitiory;  Polydore 
Virgil  (Camden  Soc.) :  Stowe,  AnndU;  The  Pat- 
ten Letttrt  (with  Mr.  Qairdner's  Introdnctionsh 
Continoator  of  the  Croylcmd  ChronUie;  Warm- 
worth  Ckronids;  Broogham,  Eng,  under  ths 
HouM  of  Lancad€r  ;  Qairdner,  Th« /Toums  o/Lan- 
ccutcr  and  Tork.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Soflfly  Alexandeb,  Earl  op,  was  named, 
from  the  character  of  his  retainers,  **  the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch ; "  he  was  the  brother  of  Robert  U. 
of  Scotland,  and  lord  of  Badenoch,  Buchan, 
and  Boss.  He  was  governor  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  where  he  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  for  which  act  of 
impiety  he  was  excommunicated. 

IBLOMMt  SiA  James  Clark  (b,  1801,  d.  1862), 
entered  the  navy  1812,  under  his  unde,  Sir 
John  Boss,  with  whom  he  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  his  uncle,  as  a 
midshipman,  in  his  first  voyage  in  search 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  Subsequently, 
from  1819  to  1825,  he  was  engaged  with  Cap- 
tain Parry  in  his  three  voyages,  being  pro- 
moted during  his  absence  in  1822  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  again  accompanied  Captain 
Parry  in  1827,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed commander.  He  also  joined  his  uncle 
Captain  John  Ross  from  1829  to  1833,  on  his 
second  voyage  in  search  of  a  Nor^-west  Pas- 
sage, and  on  his  return  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  po6t<captain,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services,  among  which  was  the  di8~ 
covery  of  the  Magnetic  Pole.    He  waa  after- 


wards  iMitplajred  br  the  Admiralty  in  a  mag-. 
notio  Burvej"  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUnd. 
In  1839  he  wua  appoiDted  to  the  eoimnund  of 
an  expedition  in  the  Eniia  and  Trrror  to 
AntariTtiu  Hbiu.  tha  chief  purpooB  in  view  being 
mngnntic  inTeetieationa.  Thia  voyage,  which 
occupiod  a  pnriod  of  fonr  yesrB,  waa  ricli  i 
additions  miiilu  to  the  previotu  knowlitdge  o( 
the  Antarctic  regioQa  in  geography,  goology, 
zoology, and bobuiy.  loltt** hewaaknijjhbwi. 
In  1S47  he  published  the  reaults  of  hia  dis- 
covRTiaa  and  teMnrches  in  the  aouthiim  and 
Antarctio  regions,  in  two  volumoa.  la 
January,  1848,  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  i*- 
ttrpfitt  \a  BaSin'a  Bay  in  seoruh  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  but  waa  unsutcesaful. 


IV.'h  thaplains,  and  in  1468  heoame  Bishop 
of  Rochual.er.  In  1470  he  was  tranalatej 
to  Linmln.  and  in  1474  wag  made  Lord 
ChanceUor.  He  held  the  GreatSoal  till  1483, 
wtien  he  waa  oblij^d  to  reaii^  it  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Hi?  waa  impriftoBod  by  Richard 
for  lome  little  while,  and  after  Mi  release 
does  not  aeem  lo  have  taken  any  part 
public  aSaira.  In  1180  he  had  beun  creuled 
Archbishop  of  York. 

SethMI,  ioHy,  Qth  Earl  of,  waa  taken 
priaoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Allcr 
the  Bestorstion  he  became  Lord  Trfssurpr 
tud  Chanci'Uur  of  Scotland,  and  in  I6S0  wtis 
created  u  duke.  Onhisdeath.howover,  inlOSl, 
without  male  hoira,  the  Juuhy  became  extinct. 
or.  the  cUli'it 


e  at  Roan 


BotliQB^,  Davib,  Dvkb 
aon  of  Robert  1 11 .  at  .Scotland. 
praSigate  and  idle  habits;  in  ViSb  ho  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  two  years  afterwitrda 
mtcocaaf uUy  defended  the  coauo  of  Edinbnrgh ; 
the  same  year  he  marriod  Marjory,  dau^bl!.? 
□f  Archilmld.  EnrI  of  Douglas,  t^oon  after- 
wards fao  was  seised  at  the  instigation  of  hia 
nnclc,  the  I>iike  e'  '  " 
in  Falkhmd  Ca.ttle, 
tion  (Mardi,  140:^). 

Bothmluld'fl  Cms     (1847).     Baron 

Nsthun  de  HothBi-hild,  a  Jew,  was  returned  as 

le  of  the  (nembers  tor  the  city  of  London  in 


the  city  ol 

lerfectly  Ii 


1847.    His 

was  unable  to  take  the  oath  liecHuae  it  cKin- 
biinod  tb(?  words,  "on  the  true  faith  oif  a 
Christian."  He  therefore  »at  below  the  bar 
for  tour  sessions  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
the  legialatore.  Being  ilisappointed.  he  re- 
Mbrcd  to  try  his  rights  hy  the  existing  Inw. 
Ha  therefore,  in  1850,  presented  himself  to  bo 
■worn.  After  some  discusBion  he  waa  allowed 
to  ba  Bwom  on  the  Old  Testament,  but  omittMl 
the  words,  "  on  the  tme  (aith,  Ac."  He  was 
hnmediatety  directed  to  withdraw,  and  after  a 
learned  diaconion  it  whs  resolved  that  he 
coold  neither  ait  nor  vote  till  he  bu)  taken  the 
oath  in  the  niuril  manner.     In  consequence. 


Baron  Rothschild  was  prevents  from  tl 
his  seat.     [Jews.] 

Camnxmi  Journal ;  Baiuari,  Srd  MC,  i 

BoontUicad.    The  i 

took  its  rise  at  the  aami 
of  Cavalier,  in  the  tumults  which  occomd 
during  the  discusuon  of  the  Bishops  ExcIdsod 
Bill  at  the  end  of  1641.  Like  Caralier.  tl 
referred  originally  to  the  external  charadM' 
isticB  of  the  men,  whoao  party  name  it  aflir- 
wartls  became.  "  These  people,  or  citiseni," 
Bsvs  Lilly,  "who  used  to  Sock  onto  Wot- 
minster,  crero,  moat  of  them,  men  of  a  man, 
or  a  middle  quality.  .  .  .  TbsT  wt» 
modest  iu  their  apparel,  but  not  u  tMr 
language ;  they  had  the  hatr  of  their  haA 
very  few  of  them  longer  than  thoii  «an 
whereupon  it  came  to  paw  that  thorn  «l» 
usuatty  with  their  cries  attended  at  W«*- 
minsCer,  were  bv  a  nickname  otUed  RaBO^ 
henda."  Aocor^^  to  KushworlJi  the  woH 
was  first  used  on  Dec  27.  lIHl.  l^  CoU 
Hide,  a  disbanded  officer,  who  tn  otie  of  IJM 
riota  drew  bis  sword,  and  sworn  to  "  cot  IIm 
throats  of  those  round-bended  dogs  ttU 
bawled  against  Itahapt."  "which  puaioMts 
exprension  of  his,  as  far  as  I  coold  evtr  \aua, 
waa  the  first  mentioning  of  that  lemi  or  Dob- 
pellntion  of  Roundheads,  which  >ftiy»nlt 
grew  so  general."  "Trom  theaeeontoMition* 
snya  Clnrendou  of  the  tumalta,  "  tte  t*« 
terms,  Roundhrsd  and  Cavalier,  ratne  to  1> 
received  in  discourse,  and  Wfre  aher«»r1» 
continued  .for  the  most  snocinct  distinction  -il 
affections  throughout  the  qiiarrpl."  A  dif' 
ferent  story  of  the  origin  of  the  naa*  ii 
given  by  Baxlrr.  "  Some  say  it  was  lisfanw 
the  mieen  at  Strafford's  trial  vknt  vho  lh>l 
round-headml  man  vrns.  meaning  {■vm.bwnia- 
he  spoke  so  strongly."  The  niiinv  did  »rt 
go  out  of  nic  till  after  the  Kevnlution. 

CUrendi.n.  Ri.l.  o/ Uw  B/MItoo ;  Soakmnk. 
Hutnririil    C»II<-i>«u ;     Baxtar,     tAlt:    LLRr. 

Konnd  Bobiii.  Thb  (P»lmuuT,  it» 
an  cugagomcnt  in  writing   bein.  ,  .,   ri. 
Irinb  poets  and  thiity-seven  Komi.. 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  tbeir  hi  i! 
all  who  signed  it  to  make  govcriu.i 
Bible  it  the  ticeroy  puoiidin]  aii\  <. 
by  loss  of  office  or  pension  for  i!>. 
on  the  regency  ciuestion.     Loril  ] : 
encountered   thein    by  an    iin  r.  . 
pension  list,  and  the  majority  UiiL.-  . 
•.rinsootvd  to  give  up  their  eiiRitgpii»  iiL     Tin 
Duke  of  Loinstnr  and  the  I'oasonliys^  la^ 
ever,  held  out  and  lust  their  ptaoiM. 

Bona,  •loHM  (W.  Uei),  clut>lain  *l  Q^ 

clilf.iipon'Avon  lu  Wnrwickahint,  malp  • 
BvtsTTl  ef  Knfland  flwn  tlii.  oBrlimt  ttBMl* 
the  accession  of  HHnr\-  VII.  It  k  i>(  ■*§ 
importance  (or  the  rui^  of  Ed««nl  IV.i 
Richard  HI.  lliia  work  kaa  bem  y 
by  lIvBine. 


(  896  ) 


is  «id  to  hare  been  the  daughter 
of  Hengest)  and  to  haye  become  the  wife  of 
Vortigieni.  But  there  is  abeolutely  no  aatho- 
ritj  for  her  existence,  and  her  name  is  oer- 
tunl J  not  Teutonic.  The  legend  of  Bowena 
aad  Vortignn  is  told  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Bowtoa  Koatht  Thb  Battlb  07,  was 

fought  during  the  Great  Bebellion  (Sept.  24, 
164.3).  After  Naseby  Charles  I.  took  refuge 
in  Wales,  where  he  strove  to  collect  fresh 
troops.  In  the  middle  of  September  he 
formed  the  plan  of  marching  northwards  to 
join  Montrose,  and  raising  the  siege  of  Ches- 
ter on  his  way.  The  king  himself  with  part 
of  his  forces,  succeeded  in  entering  Chester, 
which  was  not  completely  invested.  But  the 
b<«iegen  under  Sir  WiUiam  Brereton  were 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Yorkshire  horse 
onder  Cobnel  Poyntz  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
I'Angdale,  who  commanded  the  troops  changed 
with  the  duty  of  raising  the  sieg^,  attached 
nahly,  and  was  taken  between  the  forces  of 
Brereton  and  Poyntz,  and  utterly  routed. 
He  lost  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,000 
prisoners.  This  defeat,  and  the  news  of 
3lontrose*s  defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  obliged 
the  king  to  abandon  his  plan. 

Phillips,  Ciml  War  m  Watm. 

Bozlnutfh.  one  of  the  four  burghs,  was 
surrendered  to  the  English  (1 174),  as  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaise  (q.  v.), 
being  restored  to  Scotland  by  Bichardl.  (11 86) . 
In  1216  it  was  burnt  by  John.  In  1296  it 
^as  given  up  to  Edward  I.  In  1312  it  was 
sorprised  by  the  Black  Douglas,  and  having 
been  regained  by  the  English,  was  in  1342 
stormed  by  Sir  Alexander  Banisay.  In  1346 
it  was  retaken  by  the  English,  who,  although 
the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
•Barnes  I.,  held  the  castle  until  1460,  when  it 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Scotch  after  a 
i«Tere  siege,  in  which  James  II.  was  killed  by 
-he  bursting  of  a  cannon.  The  abb'ey  of 
Roxburgh  was  destroyed  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1645). 

Boyal  ConUttiMdons  of  inquiry  may 
«  appointed  by  the  crown  at  its  disCTetion, 
't  upon  the  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
>r  upon  the  address  of  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  to  obtain  an  inquirv 
nto  corrupt  practices  at  elections  that  it  is 
ccessanr  (by  the  Act  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  67) 
l^t  both  Houses  should  unite  in  the  address. 
t  is  not  usual  to  appoint  members  of  the 
overnment  unless  the  inquiry  affects  their 
vn  departments,  or  is  non-political ;  and 
lembers  of  a  commission  who  subsequently 
ater  o£Sce  are  usually  superseded,  or  abstain 
"om  signing  the  report.  In  commissions 
^pointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
timbers  are  sometimes  nominated  in  the  Act 
*^\t  (the  first  example  of  this  being  the 
onunission  on   Ijuid   Tax   Assessment   in 


1692).  But  in  a  Royal  Commission  strictly 
so  ealled,  names  are  not  usually  conmium* 
cated  to  Parliament  beforehand.  A  commis- 
sioo  cannot  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, or  the  giving  of  evidence,  nor  can  it 
administer  an  oath,  except  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  most  notable  case  of  the 
conferment  of  such  authority  is  the  Act  of 
1867,  whidi  not  only  gave  the  above  powers 
to  the  Tmdes'  Union  Commission,  but  also 
empowered  it  to  indemnify  witnesses  from 
the  penalties  of  the  illegal  acts  they  might 
have  committed,  upon  condition  of  complete 
confession. 

A  good  aaeouBt  of  the  tnooedun  in  Bojal 
Clommiasions  will  be  foand  iu  Alphens  Todd, 
Partiam$ntary  (iov0mmmU  tn  Engtand,  ii.,  p. 
845.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Boj»l  8ooi«^,  Thb,  grew  oat  of  two 

small  groups  of  friends  who  met  occasionally 

in  London  and  Oxford  to  discuas  scientific 

questions  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

century.    These  were  organised  into  a  definite 

society  in  1660;  in  1662  it  was  granted  a 

charter  by  Charles  II.,  and  incorporated  as 

the  Boyal  Society.    The  king,  as  well  as  his 

brother  James,  placed  their  names  in  the  list 

of  members.     Its  early  meetings  took  place 

in  Gresham  College,  and  afterwards  in  (>ane 

Court :    they  were   tranitferred  in  1782  to 

Somerset  House,  and  to  Burlington  House  in 

1867. 

Spzst,  Hut.  o/Boval  Society,  1667 ;  Weld,  Hiit. 
qf  Boyai  Society ^  1847 ;  Tratuactiona  (from  1665). 

Hndyftrd,  Sia  Bbnjaxzn.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1621  Rudyard,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
was  one  of  "  that  band  of  politicians  who 
hoped  to  reconcile  a  stirring  foreign  policy 
with  the  fullest  devotion  to  the  crown.^'  In 
1624  he  was  put  forward  as  the  exponent  of 
Buckingham's  new  policy  of  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  subeequent  Parliaments  was  "the 
usual  mouthpiece  of  the  government.''  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was 
so  far  convinced  of  abuses  in  the  government 
that  he  proposed  the  removal  of  evil  coun- 
sellors from  the  king,  though  without  punish- 
ing anyone ;  and  when  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
Bui  was  being  discussed,  he  advocated  in  a 
vague  way  a  return  to  primitive  episcopacy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  well-meaning  dealer 
in  useless  commonplaces,  without  any  force  of 
character. 

The  index  to  Gardiner,  HtV.  of  inland,  gives 
refenmcee  to  his  chief  speeches. 

Hnftifl.    [William  II.] 

SnUion  GreeiitTHx  Baitlb  op  (Kovem- 
ber,  1666),  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
Covenanters  under  Colonel  Wallace  at  the 
hands  of  the  royal  troo|)s  led  by  General 
DalzieL  Bullion  Green  is  a  valley  dividing 
the  Pentknd  Hills. 

Hlimbold,  Rich  ABO  {d.  168/>\  was  an 
officer  in  Cromweirs  regiment.    He  guarded 


tlie  ai:&tfolil  ut  Cluirleg  I.'b  cxi^utiuu,  luiij  wus 
pretieat  at  Dimbur  and  WonHuiter.  After  Xho 
liesUiratJoa  bo  Bettlod  down  at  tbo  Rye  House 
near  HodJoadon  in  Hartfuriishire.  Here,  in 
conjiinotioa  with  otbeia,  he  planned  tho  as- 
aasaination  of  Churlos  II.  und  ttie  Duho  of 
York.  Tlio  coiiH[)inuiy  wm  Jisuovered,  and 
BiuDbold  had  U>  dee.  In  I  (iSS  be  took  part  in 
Argylo'a  invaaion,  wiu  captured  and  put  tu 
dvatji.  "  Siicruuaded  by  aawuitUy  and  factioua 
iWBociatei,"  aays  MiuHulay,  "  ha  had,  through 
Uu)  whole  campaieiii  bohav»l  himaeH  lilie  a 
■oldier  ttsioed  in  Um  school  of  tho  gi'eat  Pro- 
tector, had  in  council  iitreiiuouily  support^ 
tho  atithority  of  Axgylo,  aad  bad  in  the  Sold 
buua  iLiitiu};uisbcd  by  tmoquii  iatrepidity." 

Sump.       [LONU    PmUAUENT.] 

Xtnnaa,  orKunic  charactera,  comprise  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Tuutooiu  nations.  Thera 
were  sixteen  lottacB  in  this  alphabet,  whlehwas 
aBcribedtothogodOdiu(B.c.aOS).  Probably 
it  WHS  introduced  by  I^oanioiaa  traduni  to  Ibe 
people  living  on  tho  Baltic  uoa*t. 

Bnnjeet   Smffh   (*■    1780,   d.    1B39). 

XTpuiithe  ffiU  of  the  Mogul  empire,  its  tam- 
tories  were  divided  bctn-ecn  Che  MnhmttaK  in 
the  fluuth  and  the  Sikhs,  a  reUgious  sect,  in 
tho  Punjaub.  It  was  the  work  of  Runjeot 
Biagh.  tho  aon  of  a  sirdur  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
principalities,  to  weld  the  loose  Sikh  con- 
federacy into  a  tiingdam.  Qaining,  in  L799, 
tbo  goveroorahip  of  Lahore  in  Tetum  for  the 
aid  ho  had  given  to  Zeman  Shah  of  Afghan- 
istan, he  practifleil  upon  thu  religious  faiia^ 
lioiani  of  his  Sikh  csmntrymon,  and  organiaod 
the  "  khiklsa  "  or  "  the  Uburated  ''  into  an  anny 
under  European  officera,  which  rusumbled  in 
many  point*  tho  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  He 
speedily  conquered  the  Doighbouring  urilan, 
but  he  found  himself  shut  in  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Sutlej,  the  boundary  of  the  British 
territory.  He  was  vise  pnou^  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  English  in  1809,  and 
to  this  he  was  faithful  till  his  death.  He 
oaptured  Moultan  in  1817,  Poahawnr  in  1819, 
and  Cushmera  in  1819,  and  in  that  year  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Mikhnrajah  (KinR  of 
Kings).  The  Afghans  inllioted  upon  turn  n 
defeat  in  IS36,  but  his  authority  vas  too  firm 
to  be  shaken  by  disoator.  and  he  SBunied  U- 
leave  behind  him  a  firmly -established  power 
on  bis  death  in  isau. 

Unaur,  iniimn  Empin.  p.  sa. 


thft  UnNit  t;h«rt<T  was  signed  by  John,  June 
lo,  1315.     [Uaosi  CuiTA.] 

Bnpert.  Pur^tri  (A.  1SI9,  d.  1682).  was 
tho  thud  snn  of  Frederick  V.,  EWlnr  Pabi- 
tioe,  and  Eliiuboth,  daughter  of  Jamos  I. 
Upon  the  outhrunk  of  hostilities  between 
king  and  rarlinmcnt,  Hupurt  rereivcd  the 
command  of  the  Itoyalist  cavaliy,  and  took 
pmt  in  all  the  important  engagemonls  of  tho 


Qrst  Ciiil  War.  He  shoved  impetuoua 
courage,  but  little  judgment,  and  to  Ifai) 
defect  the  Boyolist  deteiit  at  Marst^n  Muur 
was  largely  due.  His  sunviider  of  Bristol  in 
August,  i6i5,  caused  Charles  to  deprive  him  of 
his  cmumand.  In  184(1,  however,  he  «w 
given  commund  *af  tho  Royalist  Ueet,  and 
showed  connidereble  skill  in  eluding  BUe 
At  lost,  in  ISfil,  Blake  inBicted  on  Ub  s 
crushing  defeat  and  destroyed  most  of  bu 
vessels.  With  the  remimnt,  Uupert  etched 
to  the  West  Indies,  whore  ha  cwried  on  s 
buccaneering  warfaro  agoinat  English  mct- 
chantmep  till  I6S3,  when  he  managed  bi 
roach  Fnince.  After  the  Restoration  he  sgani 
obtained  high  naval  command,  luid  did  gaoi 
service  under  Monk  in  the  war  agaiart  tk 
Dntch.  The  later  yeai«  of  his  lifo  wrm  ^ml 
in   scientific    researchos.   Kuport   taking  Ik 

Eutest  interest  in   the  proceedings  irf  Ibt 
yal   Society,  of  which  ho   waa  a  Issdl^ 


BtulilTOrtlL,  John  {6.   1007,  rfL  IGfO),* 

member  of   Linirutn'^    luo,    was    app«iaM 
Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Cununons  at  the  OpO- 
ing  of  the  Loog  Parliament,  bnoatne  in  \tU 
secretary  to  his  relative,  Sir  Thomas  Riirlu. 
in  1662  one  of  tho  committee  tor  th«  rrfin 
of  the  common  law,  and  M.P.  for  Bonrirl  in 
the  FarliamenU  ol  ISoS  und  1600.    iUbrlk 
Restoration  be  was  for  Bono 
scurity,  hut  in  1G77  he  was  a,., 
tary  to  Lord  Keeper  Bridgemsn,  ana  siiiiMn 
in  1679  and  1681  again  as  M.P.  for  BtrvUV 
In  1D84  ho  waa  arrestc-d  for  d,-)!.   i  . '  '    ' 
the    King's    Bench    Prison     m 
position  gave  him  opportunlti'^  r 
the  most  important  eventa  of  t' 
his   Catltetioni  of  JPrinU    i'.i..., 
H'tigkly  Itatltn  af  Law.mvt  ):. 
ctatmst  in  Fin  ParliamrHl;  <h:.  : 
from  his  own  shorthand  not."  r.: 
from  State  papers.is  one  of  the  ni<       i.  . 
sources  of  informalioa  for  tho  y  uus  il  cum* 
The  Collaeliinii  Is  ia  eifhl  vote.  TtuvavllM 

srruRHl  :-Tol.  1.  (laW-^UW.  hMSm  1m. 

lolm.  11.  and  ill.,  totmtaa  FmI  EC  HM   Ml. 

imo)  *  -■  "-  ■  ~--r -"     -    lb  I  nil'  - 

TDl.  iili..iathaMinBT>«UHir^«h.)f.M«>. 
lonulnit  Put  m.  (1MI>_I«IS>.  UM  i  i^  tl 
and  vli.,  forming  fvt  IV.  UMS-M*.  tft- 
Theiwh  tslrl;  lm|iartlal.  as  aalm  «h  nlmt 

MTKUnhMlk 

[W.J.  A] 

BiumI,  I-adi  Fa.i!taui  (I.  lASa,  <  ITSl). 

the  voungost  child  of  UUvn  Cmbi     " 
conling  ti)  Buniet,   Charlsa    IL   I 

asking  (or  her  hand  to  Memo  Ub  : 

ration,  but  this  is  scaicply  proMda.    In  IW 
she  hsoame  the  wife  of  Iblbaft  Bid>.p«rf   ~ 
of  I^rd  Warwick  who,  how«rv«r,  dkd  ialli 
months.    Sbo  subrcqnuilly  nrntmi  SU  it 
Itusael,  by  whom  abe  had  a  lup  Umiij. 
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Blui 


BnsseUv  '^^  Famii«t  of,  was  one  of  the 

most  ancient  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1606,  during 
the  brief  stay  of  Philip  of  Austria  on  the 
60wt  of  Doisetahire,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  pat  into  by  stress  of  weather,  he  made  the 
acqaaintanoe  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  and  re- 
coounended  him  for  employment  to  Henry 
VII.  RoskU  received  an  appointment  in 
the  Priyy  Chamber,  and  was  henceforth  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  public  service.  In 
\hZ9  he  was  made  Lord  Kussell,  and  in  1542 
Earl  ci  Bedford,  receiving  large  grants  of 
the  confiscated  lands  of  the  abbeys  of  Wobum 
&nd  Tavistock.  In  May,  1694,  William, 
tifth  earl,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Eanall,  Edward,  Eabl  of  Orford 
>^.  1651,  d.  1727),  was  the  grandson  of  Francis 
Ktusell,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  When 
his  kiniffnin  William,  Lord  Rusaell,  was  be- 
headed,  he  retired  from  court.  He  joined  the 
^^positicn,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
sunned  the  invitation  to  William  III.  On 
the  aocesrion  of  William  he  was  jdaoed  on 
fhe  Privy  GoandL  He  began  in  1691  to 
intrigne  with  James,  and  complained  bitterly 
u>  William  of  the  neglect  of  the  Whigs. 
In  1692  he  fought  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
James  had  imagined  that  the  English  fleet 
was  friendlv  to  him,  and  trusted  the  as- 
sarancfls  of  Russell.  But  the  ill-timed 
dfvlaration  of  the  exiled  king,  and  the  queen's 
^irited  letter  to  the  fleet,  had  quite  changed 
thfj  mind  of  the  admiral.  He  went  from 
^p  to  ship  encouraging  the  crews,  who 
fought  bravely  and  won  a  great  victory. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  a  violent  quarrel 
vith  Kottingham  because  he  decided  that 
the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  further 
enterprise.  William  found  it  impossible  to 
^p  both  ministers  in  office,  and  therefore 
?ave  Ruasell  a  rich  place  in  the  household. 
9e  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  with  most 
)f  the  English  and  Dutch  ships.  On  his  re- 
am he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
elected  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
he  acoewion  of  the  Whig  Junto  to  power 
n  1696  RuMell  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Idmiralty.  In  1697  he  became  Earl  of 
>rfoid  and  Viscount  Barfleur.  In  1701  he 
i^as  impeached,  together  with  Portland, 
omers,  and  Montague,  by  the  victorious 
^oriea,  and  charged  with  complicity  with 
he  crimefl  of  Captain  Kidd,  an  accusation 
>  absurd  that  it  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 
Coring  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was  excluded 
rom  office  until  1709,  when  he  became  First 
ord  of  the  Admiralty  till  1710.  On  the 
xessioQ  ol  George  I.  (1714)  he  was  again 
hiced  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Com- 
Jsaion,  but  henceforth  he  took  but  little 
irt  in  politics. 

Bomet,  BUI,  of  KU  Own  Tim*;  Coxa,  MarU 
borough, 

Hnially  JoBV  (A  1494),  WM  frequently 
IliM^29 


employed  in  affairs  of  state  b}'  Edward  IV., 
and  in  1476  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  1480,  and 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  Edward's  will. 
In  1483  Gloucester  appointed  him  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  held  till  1485,  when  Richard, 
suspecting  him  of  treachery,  took  the  Great 
Seal  from  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  afhirs  of  his  bishopric. 


llL  JoHW,  Earl  {b.  1792,  d.  1878), 
was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1813  as  member  for 
Tavistook  in  the  Whig  interest.  In  1818  he 
took  np  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  moved  four  moderate  resolutions,  hence- 
forth specially  associating  himself  with  the 
Reform  movement,  and  annually  moving  a 
resolution  on  the  subject.  In  1828  he  carried 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  a  bill  was  subsequently 
passied  to  that  effect.  In  1830  he  became 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Grey, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  preeentation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  House  (Maroh  1, 1881). 
His  roputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  and  when  Peel  gained  office,  Russell 
was  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
In  1835  he  became  Home  Secretuy  under 
Melbourne,  and  in  1839  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies.  At  the  general  election  of 
1841  Russell  was  returned  for  London,  a  seat' 
which  he  retained  for  twenty  years.  In  1845 
he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents, 
and  in  1846  he  became  Prime  Minister. 
Four  years  later,  in  1850,  he  made  the  great 
mistake  of  countenancing  the  No-Popery 
agitation  by  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  episcopate  in 
£^gland,  and  by  carrying  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  whidi,  however,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  At  the  end  of  1851  he  quarrelled 
with  and  dismissed  Palmerston,  who  in  the 
next  year  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Russell  ministry.  In  Aberdeen*s  ministry 
Russell  was  at  first  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Council;  in  1855 
he  resigned,  and  came  hack  to  the  Foreign 
Office  under  Palmerston  in  1859.  In  1861 
he  was  created  Earl  RusscU,  and  became  again 
Prime  Minister  on  Palmerston's  death  in 
1865.  He  was  defeated  in  1866  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  resigned.  He  never  after- 
wards held  office,  though  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1869 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  crown  to 
confer  life -peerages.  Earl  Russell  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  edited  himself  selec- 
tions from  his  Speeches  and  Deepatehee  with 
introductions,  2  vols.,  1870. 

HuSSall^WiixiAM,  Lord  (b.  1639,  d,  1683), 
the  third  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
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appears  as  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  Of^Kwtion 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  Long  Parliainent  of 
Charles  11.  He  commenced  tiie  attack  upon 
the  Duke  of  York  which  led  up  to  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  by  moving  an  addresB  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Nov.  4,  1678,  that 
the  duke  should  be  removed  fnnn  the  royal 
coiinoils.  So  popular  was  he  in  the  country, 
that  at  the  general  election  in  1679  he  was 
chosen  for  two  counties.  He  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  asreocgaalBed 
by  Temple,  but  it  was  impossible  that  a 
council  containing  such  discordant  elements 
should  work  together,  and  ^e  Whig  leaders 
Bpeedily^  sought  their  dismissal.  Durinff  the 
Exclusion  Bill  debates  Russell  was  practically 
leader  of  the  House,  and  it  was  he  who  took 
up  the  bill  to  the  Lords  (Nov.  16,  1680). 
But  the  court  was  victorious,  and  in  1683 
took  revenge  by  accusing  Russell  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  thou^  it  is 
almost  certain  tiiat  Russell  and  his  friends 
had  merely  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
popular  agitation  for  a  new  Parliament,  and 
did  not  contemplate  the  employment  of  force. 
He  was  tried  for  high  treason  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  July  13,  1683,  declared  guilty,  and 
executed  on  &e  2l8t,  refusing  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  of  Tillotson  and 
Burnet,  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance. 

Burnet,  Hid.  of  hU  Own  rimt;  Baake,  H»t. 
tff  Bnf,,  iv. ;  Mafianlay,  Higt,  tif  Sup. 

HlUisia.  Relations  with.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  practically  no  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  barbarous 
kingdom  of  the  Czars.  The  English  captain, 
Chwcellor,  began  in  1668  both  commercial 
dealings  by  his  voyage  to  the  White  Sea,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  by  bearing  to  Moscow 
a  letter  of  Queen  Mary  to  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. In  1568  this  mission  bore  fruit  in 
Ivan*8  proposal  of  a  commercial  treaty  giving 
exclusive  rights  to  English  merchants,  and 
a  political  alliance  against  Poland  and 
Sweden ;  but  neither  of  these  were  ever  exe- 
cuted. In  1645  Alexis  Mikhailovitoh  sent 
Gersim  Doktourof  to  England ;  but  on  finding 
the  king  to  whom  he  was  accredited  a  prisoner 
of  his  own  subjects,  the  envoy  withdrew  in 
disgust,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  English  merchants 
from  Russia.  After  the  Restoration,  the  em- 
liassy  of  Lord  Carlisle  restored  diplomatic  re- 
lations (1663) ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance 
happened  until  Peter  the  &reat*e  famous  visit 
to  England  in  1697.  The  distant  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  was  readily  broken  in 
1717  by  the  ooilition  of  Peter  witii  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  with  the  intention,  among 
other  objects,  of  depriving  Hanover  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  of  helping  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne.  But  Uiese  projects  soon 
passed  away,  and  on  the  whole  friendly 
reiatioDS  between  the   two  countriea  wen 


maintained  for  the  greeier  psit  d  tbe 
eighteenth  century.  The  ckiee  illiiBceci 
Russia  and  Austria^  the  notioB  that  th£  k- 
velopment  of  Russia  would  help  in  bepog 
down  France  and  its  northern  ally  Siwia, 
the  oommon  poliey  of  maintaining  the  Cap 
faction  in  power  in  the  latter  cosntrr. 
and  the  importance  of  the  tiads  betv^x 
the  two  nations,  all  helped  to  eflteblisii 
their  alliance.  In  1748  the  advance  of  > 
Russian  force  secured  for  England  tfidte 
allies  the  Peace  of  Aachen.  But  in  th«  Sera 
Yeats'  War  Russia  did  her  best  to  orerthrov 
England's  ally,  Prussia.  Tet  Chatham  alnyi 
maintained  the  policy  of  the  Russian  attia&cr. 
and  in  1769  ^igland  assisted  the  fleet  of 
Alexis  Ork>f  in  its  hmg  voyage  frm  'i^ 
Baltic  to  the  aid  of  the  revolted  Givei^ 
and  an  Englishman  condacted  the  fiif-abif'! 
which  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  ^ 
Bay  ol  Tchesme.  Lev  justifiable  wu  ^ 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  England  ia^thr 
first  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  \u\^ 
which  was  ill  requited  by  Catherine  11  '< 
abandonment,  in  the  latter  paii  of  herrdgn 
of  the  English  alliance  in  fiavour  c|  ^ 
connection  with  France.  Hius,  in  1'^ 
Catherine  joined  the  Armed  NeotrBlitr. 
Little  less  offensive  to  England  was  her  cka 
alliajnee  with  Joseph  IL,  whose  poiicT  is  t^ 
Netherknds  was  diametrically  oppoaed  i< 
that  of  the  English.  The  voaoger  riti  ns 
the  first  English  statesman  who  took  ap  tba^ 
position  of  hostility  to  Russia  which  in  ktff 
times  became  so  general.  While  Fox  e*- 
quently  pleaded  for  a  continaancc  of  tka^ 
connection,  Pitt  formed  an  sdliance  v^ 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  against  th« 
"  Colossus  of  the  North ;"  bet  his  tkw«J» 
were  vam  to  prevent  Russia's  triumph  iat^ 
Turkish  war,  and  the  inglorious  alBat  « 
Oustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  The  sti^' 
against  revolutionary  France  brought  i^'*< 
however,  the  old  relations.  Catherine  in  ^" 
old  age  was  content  with  denosnoinf  t  < 
Revolution.  Paul  I.  joined  the  Second  0»t 
tion,  and  in  1799  English  end  Uusma  to^-** 
joined  to  fight  an  unsuccessful  €«Dpaip<^ 
HoUand,  which  led  to  mutual  jcalousi*  "» 
recriminations.  As  a  result  Paul  f onned  a  «» 
connection  with  his  hero  Napoleon,  and  esti- 
liahed  a  second  Armed  NeutraHty  in  the  new 
After  Paul's  murder,  Alexander  L  1^ 
the  next  coalition,  but  from  1807  to  1612  n» 
aUiance  with  Napoleon  isolated  Engimdafr- 
alkywed  the  establishment  of  the  Cor.tinn'' 
System.  After  1815  the  Toy  got««», 
kept  up  a  friendship  with  the  instigsfo^  <^ 
the  Holy  Alliance.  The  judicious  polier '^ 
Canning  of  joining  with  Busm  to  fi**f 
the  Ubertiee  of  Greece,  was  ignored  tf  ^ 
ministry  which  called  Nararino  sn  wSfs^ 
event  The  triumph  of  Wbershsm  in  *^ 
land,  the  sympathy  excited  by  the  re  «^ 
insurgents,  Uie  antagonism  of  interest  » • 
Levant,  and,  befotv  kog,  in  Am  «  «^ 
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gadually  produced  a  aettltd  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  ooimtries,  culminating  in  the 
Crimeta  War,  and  nearly  leading  to  a  aeoond 
exploBon  in  1877.     [Chimkak  War.] 

Hernnftnn.  QtaehicHU  d«a  BMamtokm^  SUuUa,  mad 
Ban^ad,  Ui»L  of  Ruma,  ara  good  geutfral 
aeooimta  of  Boaaian  history.  See  the  Haklujrt 
Sietety'i  poblicatioos,  espeoiallj  Fletcher'a 
JKuwo,  Hbrtley'a  Romm,  aad  Lord  Carliale'i 
BdaUnk  ^  Thxm  Smia^tiM  for  ttae  early  rela- 
tioQi.  Sehnjler,  Uf^  o/  Pci«r  tA«  OrMt; 
Kingiake,  /swuMa  0/  i\»  CrimM. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

EvthTen,  Alsxandbr  (the  Master  of 
Gowrie),  conspired,  with  bis  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie,  to  kidnap  King  James  VI.  at 
Uowrie  House,  and  to  convey  him  by  sea  to 
Futcastle  (1600).  Ruthven  having  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  visit  his  brother's  castle, 
attacked  him  there,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
the  king*8  retainers.  This  a£Eair  is  known  as 
tlie  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

BatllTen,  The  Raid  or  (August,  1581), 
v<u  the  name  given  to  a  plot  formed  against 
Lennox  and  A^an,  the  favourites  of  James  VI., 
which  was  carried  out  by  seizing  the  young 
king  at  GasUe  Ruthven,  and  committing  him 
to  the  charge  of  the  conspirators.  In  1582  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  which  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  were  voted  to  the  Earls 
ff  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencaim  for  their 
rescpe  of  the  king  from  his  obnoxious 
Ruoisters.  In  1583,  however,  James  wishing 
to  recover  his  freedom,  collected  a  body  of 
troops  under  Argyle  andHuntly,  and  defeated 
the  liuthven  peurty,  and  Qowrie  was  executed 
(1584). 

BuUaady  Charlbs  Mannibs,  Dukb  op 
((.  1754,  d.  1787),  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
IreUad  by  Pitt  in  1783.  He  found  Ireland 
in  a  ^te  bordering  on  open  rebellion.  His 
linimesB,  however,  prevented  a  proposed 
congress  from  meeting  (1784) ;  and,  though 
unable  to  carry  the  commercial  treaty,  he  put 
down  the  Whiteboy  insurrection,  and  restored 
iotemai  quiet.  He  was  very  popular,  and 
«ras  much  lamented  whtti  he  (ued. 

Butland,  Hbnrt  Mannbks,  2nd  Earl  op 
K  1563],  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
^udemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely, 
5f  bringing  forward  evidence  of  his  designs 
igainst  his  brother,  the  Protector.  In  1549 
ie  was  employed  in  the  relief  of  Haddington, 
vhich  was  being  besieged  by  the  French ;  and 
a  1553  was  imprisoned  for  a  shoft  time  as  a 
^pporter  of  Lady  Jane  Orev.  In  1658  he 
collected  a  small  fleet  for  the  'relief  of  Calais, 
nit  was  too  late  to  save  the  town. 

Bye  House  Plot,  Thb  (1683),  is  the 

lame  given  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  some  of 
he  extreme  Whigs  in  Charles  11. 's  reign,  after 
he  failure  of  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  its  object  was 
he  murder  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
^he  king  was  to  have  been  murdered  at  a 
•lace  called  the  Rye  House,  in  Hertfordshire ; 


but  the  plot  never  came  to  anything,  and  was 
revealed  to  the  court  by  traitors  among  those 
concerned  in  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
prominent  Whig  leaders  were  privy  to  this 
scheme,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by  Rumbold 
and  some  of  the  more  violent  and  obscure 
members  of  the  party.  But  WUliam,  Lord 
Russell,  Algernon  ISidney,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  were  arrested  for  complicity  in  it. 
Essex  died  in  the  Tower,  probably  by  his  own 
hand ;  Russell  was  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  one  witness  and  executed,  together  with 
Kidney  (July  21,  1683),  at  whose  trial  unpub- 
Ushed  writings  of  his  own  were  admittea  at 
evidence  against  him. 

Maoanlay,  ifu<.  cfEnq.:  Burnet,  Uid.  0/  htf 
Oicn  TivM  i  Jf«moir<  oj  ffiluam,  Lord  Ru»»m, 

TLymmr,  Tliomas  (A-  1639,  d,  1714), 
was  bom  at  Northallerton,  and  educated  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
entered  at  Qray's  Inn  in  1666.  He  wrote 
several  dramas,  translations,  and  works  on 
constitutional  history.  In  1692  he  received 
the  appointment  oi  historiographer  royaL 
Rymer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church.  Rvmer's  ohiet 
interest  to  the  student  of  English  history  is 
his  connection  with  the  work  called  Fcsdera, 
Earl^  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  the 
pnbUcataon  upon  the  Continent  of  general 
collections  of  treaties,  such  as  that  of  Goldast 
(Frankfort,  1607—14).  Such  works  became 
voy  popular,  and  the  Codex  Jurit  Gmiium 
Diplomatieui  of  Leibnits  (1693)  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Halifax  and  Somers  the  ad- 
visability  of  publishing  a  similar  collection 
for  England  at  the  national  expense.  The 
government  accepted  the  proposal,  and  en- 
trusted the  work  to  Rymer.  The  first  volume 
was  issued  in  1704.  Fifteen  volumes  appeared 
during  Rymer*s  lifetime,  and  five  subse- 
quently ;  and  the  Feeders  immediately  became 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Engli^  history 
for  the  period  it  covers  (1101—1654).  It  is  a 
very  valuable  collection,  containing  an  im- 
mense number  of  treaties,  charters,  and  other 
documents. 

It  is  Decenary  cerefnlly  to  dlstiogcriah  the 
various  editions  :—(i.)  Orlin'aal,  16  vols.,  ed. 
Bymer  (1704—1713),  the  later  volumes  departing 
from  the  original  plan,  and  inclnding  a  large 
nnmber  of  documents  which  toneh  only  domesrac 
aAdn ;  16th  vol.  (1715),  piepaied  from  JLymat^n 
papers  by  his  assistant,  oaiudeTBon,  who  edited 
the  remaining  Tolnmes ;  17th  (1717),  the  last  two 
being  still  more  miscellaneoas  in  the  character  of 
their  contents.  An  18th  toI.  appeared  first  in  1796 
but  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  remon- 
stnmces  of  the  Commons  a^plnst  the  breach  of 

Srivileffe  committed  br  prmting  jpart  of  their 
ovmoi;  it  was  reoalied  and  vetssned  (ITU). 
Two  more  volames  were  published  in  1732  and 
1735.  Churchill  published  the  first  17  toIs; 
Tonson  the  last  three.  (11.)  TonMm't  (1787— 
17W),  a  reprimt  of  the  first  17  vols.  (ed.  Hotanea), 
pnbUshed  hj  TooMtm  through  subaoription. 
(HI.)  FagM*  (17S7— 17«),  an  edition  of  the  first 
17vol8.,with  Holmes's  correotfone,and  of  Sander- 
son's three  laet  vols.,  published  in  10  rola.  at  the 
Hague,   with  an  important   ahsidgnisnt    bf 
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Bapin.  (It.)  Rteord  Ccmmiancn  <1816— 1^80),  3 
TOb.  in  6  jMrU,  and  a  portiou  of  4tk  vol,  oovenjig 
the  peiiod  down  to  1383,  with  additiuna.  To 
these  must  be  added  :  (T.)  Syllabtu  of  Foedtra,  in 
^ngliah,  by  Sir  Thoa.  Hardy,  8  voln.  a»6»— 1873), 
for  Aecora  Commission*  In  the  prefaces  to  this 
most  valuable  work  a  full  acoouut  and  criticism 
is  given  of  the  various  editions. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Bjswiokf  Tub  Treaty  of  (Sept.  10, 
1697j}  teiimuMted  the  wur  which  had  begun 
in.  1689  between  France  and  the  coalition 
compoaed  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  England, 
Brandenburg,  and  Holland.  Luuia  had  opened 
negoiiationB  in  ItiUO,  but  the  other  powers 
had  broken  them  oif .  At  length,  in  March 
(1697),  the  French  plenipotentiaries  as- 
sembled at  the  Hague,  those  of  the  coalition 
at  Delft,  and  conferences  weie  held  at  Rys- 
wick.  But,  impatient  of  delay,  Louis  and 
William  appointed  Marshal  Boutflers  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  hold  private  meetings 
together.  Terms  of  peace  were  concluded 
(July  6).  8i)ain  and  the  Emperor  refused  to 
agree  to  thorn;  but  Spain  soon  gave  way, 
and  on  Sept.  10  the  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land. The  terms  were  that  France  should 
adknowledge  William  as  King  of  England, 
Anne  as  his  successor,  and  that  all  assistance 
should  be  withdrawn  from  James.  France 
also  surrendered  all  conquests  made  since  the 
Treaty  of  Nimegpien,  and  placed  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Low  Ck>untries  in  the  hands 
of  Dutch  garrisons.  A  month  later,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Louis  and  the  Em- 
peror. France  restored  all  towns  captured sinoe 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception  of 
Strasburg,  together  with  Freiburg,  Breisach, 
Philipsburg,  and  the  French  fortifications  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Lorraine  was 
restoreid  to  its  duke,  who,  however,  granted  a 
passage  through  his  dominions  for  French 
troops.  The  Elector  of  Cologne  was  lecog- 
nised,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  upon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for 
money.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  says 
Ranke,  **who  was  formerly  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously as  the  little  lord  of  Breda,  had 
won  himself  a  position  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  mightiest  monarch  Uie  western 
world  had  seen  for  many  a  century  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way." 

Banke,   Hifit.  of  Rnq. ;    Kooh   and   Boboell, 
BiMloin  dn  Traiuk  d§  Paig, 
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8a,  DoM  Pantalbon,  brother  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  London,  killed  a  man  in 
a  fray  (Nov.  22,  1653).  He  took  refuge  at 
the  embassy,  where  it  was  maintained  that 
he  was  responsible  only  to  his  own  sovereign. 
Arrested  and  tried,  and  induced  to  plead 
by  the  thi  eat  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure^  he 
waa  cond*>mned.  Cromwell,  while  pardoning 
his  accomplices,  was  ineaofahle  against  the 


prinoipaL  On  July  10  8a  wai  exwut^d. 
amidst  great  popular  rejoioinga.  Cnmvell'f 
firm  government  was  no  re^>ecter  of  penoa^ 
and  not  even  the  divinity  which  lied^ 
ambassadors  suffered  them  to  violate  ik 
municipal  law  of  the  state  in  which  \heywm 
sojourning. 

Stat^TnaUi  Sohiifer,  GM*ta<«fMfortiifa. 

Baadnt  All  (d.  1814),  the  brother  of  Asf- 
ul-Dowlah,  was  by  a  treaty  made  hy  Sir  Jok 
Shore  in  1788  assigned  the  vacant  throat*  (t 
Oude,  upon  terms  which  gave  the  hi^^ 
the  right  of  garrisoning  the  important  p]«a^ 
and  completely  subjected  Oude  to  the  bijli^^ 
power.  Saadut  An  rapidly  becune  lo  im- 
popular  that  he  lost  all  control  over  his  o'n 
troops,  who,  while  useless  for  the  defemtof 
Oude,  remained  a  source  of  great  expend- 
After  the  insurrection  of  Virier  Ali,  vb^ 
had  to  be  put  down  by  British  troops,  Un 
Wellesley  insisted  peremptorily  on  tirJ 
dismiseaL  In  1800  the  Nawab  snnooBeri 
that  he  intended  to  abdidite  in  faf^oonf 
one  of  his  sons.  Lord  Wellcslcy  infonsrt 
him  that   he  would  consent  to  the  aWii> 

r 

tion  provided  it  was  made  iii  faroor  <'* 
the  Company.  The  Nawab  thereupon  vitk- 
drawing  his  abdication.  Lord  ^VeD«*^^^ 
ordered  him  to  choose  between  the  cexca  ci 
the  whole  or  part  of  his  dominions.  A/t<7 
trying  every  possible  means  of  eficajx.  tit 
Treaty  of  Lucknow  was  concluded  (>'ot.  15 
1801).  Its  provisions  were  that  the  Tu-tf 
should  cede  a  large  territory,  and  in  r^"^ 
should  be  released  from  all  future  denan^ 
on  account  of  Oude  or  its  dependcndefi ;  tfe- 
the  Company  dionld  alwa)*s  protectant  c- 
fend  the  Vizier,  and  that  he  should  ocij 
support  a  few  of  his  own  troops  for  «▼«'• 
purposes ;  that  the  English  should  goani^ 
to  him  his  remaining  temtories;  that  in  w' 
exercise  of  his  authority  he  should  in  tU  o** 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  officert  «ffif 
Company.  On  Jan.  10,  1802,  Lord  WcC**- 
and  the  Virier  met  at  Oswnpors,  ^^^ 
former  insisted  on  such  a  rsfann  intw^ 
ministration  of  Oude  as  should  resotne  ^ 
evils  and  abuses  which  had  so  long  cccp*T^ 
all  the  state  machinery.  Various  n^ 
strances  were  at  intenila  addressed  to  t* 
on  his  govenmient,  especially  dnrinf  '^z 
Minto's  administration,  but  he  had  no  e*^ 
for  reforms  which  would  emhanas*  h«*'' 
rangementB  and  curtail  hia  revenw. 
died  in  1814. 

Hill,  Hitt.  cf  India;  WdUdtg  ftT^r** 

Bftbort,  King  of  the  B«t  8»«||^*; 
nephew  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  i^-^ 
Christianity  from  Augustine,  and  ul^; 
the  bishopric  of  London  i^-ith  Melhtiisfi»^ 
firstbishop.  On  his  death,  his  eons  puN**" 
into  heathenism. 

8m  Ud  Boo  wasan  AnglcSaxoB  ^ 
also  extensively  used  in  the  Konnsa  J«** 
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meaning  the  right  of  jiirisdicti<ni  posaessed 

by   private    imividuajn.      When   extensive 

tncts  of  folldand  were  turned  in  bookiaad, 

in  fftToor  of  churches,   monastic  bodies,  or 

private  individuals,  such  jurisdiction  as  had 

been  previously  vested  in  the  king,  in  or  out 

of  the  popular  courts,  was  transferred  to  the 

recipient  of  the  grant.      Where  previously 

the  royal  officers  had  sat  in  judgment,  the 

lord  or  the  lord*s  reeves  now  sat;  and  the 

profits  of  the  jurisdiction  now  went,  not  to 

the  national  exchequer,  but  to  that  of  the 

lord    And,  as  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times 

the  tendency  was  for  all  folkland  to  pass  into 

bof)k]and,  "  the  national  courts  became  more 

•nnd  more  the  courts  of  the  landowners.    The 

undent  process  was  retained,  but  exercised 

by  men  who  derived  their  title  from  the  new 

Murce  of  justice."    (Stubbs.)    The  grants  of 

*<w  and  toe  did  not  as  a  rule  give  immunity 

from  the  county  courts,'  though  they  did  from 

the  hundred  courts.  They  became,  m  fact,  the 

\»sa  of  the  later  manor  court  leet,  which 

exercised  petty  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 

tenants  of  the  manor.    The  name  is  derived 

from  two  words,  one  of  which  (gaen)  properly 

means  a  thing,  and  so  presumably  a  thing  in 

difpute   and    litigation ;    the    other    (mnw), 

jariadiction.     But,   as  Bishop  Stubbs  says, 

'*  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle  which  will 

not  bear  close  analysis." 

Stubbs,  Coiut.  Hi«t.,  i.  §  73 ;  Ellis,  Introdw- 
ii(m  to  D]m$9day, 

Sachevwrell,  Henry,  D.D.  (d.  1724), 
the  son  of  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  entered 
the  Church,  and  early  attached  himself  to 
the  school  of  Laud.     He  became  a  fellow  of 
Maj^en  College,  Oxford.     In  1705  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
In  November,  1710,  he  preached  his  celebrated 
ft'rmon  on  **  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren  both 
in  Charch  and  State,"  a  tirade  against  the 
Uovolution   principles.   Dissenters,    and    the 
^Vliig  ministry,  especially  Godolphin,  whom 
ho  attacked  under  the  name  of  Volpone,  or 
Old  Fox.    It  is  said  -that  40,000  copies  of 
this  sermon  were  sold.    The  ministry  were 
naturally  angry,  and  Sunderland  proposed  that 
Sicheverell  should  be  impeached.    The  idea 
was   taken  up   by   Godolphin,  but  opposed 
by  Somers  and  Marlborough     Sachcverell^s 
Hnswor   to   the    articles    was  uncompiomis- 
im?.     The  Commons  foob'shly    resolved    to 
attf'nd  Westminster  Hall  in  a  body.     The 
trial  lasted  three  weeks.     It  was  soon  very 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  the  populace 
vers  all  on  his  side.     '*  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church :  "  became  a  popular  cry.    At  the  close 
'>f  the  trial,   Sacheverell  read   an    eloquent 
defence,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
htm  by  Atterbury.     The  Lords  declared  him 
^ilty  by  sixty-nine  to  flfty-two.     He  was 
suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon 
was  burnt  by  the  common  hangnmn ;  but  a 
motion  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  prefer- 
ment was  thrown  out.     The  sentence  was 


considered  an  acquittal;  a  living  was  bestowed 
on  him  in  Wales,  and  his  journey  thither 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  The  queen  saw 
how  unpopular  the  ministry  had  become,  and 
hence  was  encouraged  to  carry  out  her  plans 
for  its  overthrow.  [Anns.]  After  the  period  of 
Sacheverell*s  suspension  was  over,  the  queen 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  St.  Andi«w's, 
Holbom.  His  first  sermon,  on  the  text, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  he  sold  for  £100.  The  Com- 
mons, to  mark  their  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  previous  ministry,  appointed  him 
to  preach  before  them  on  Ascension  Dav. 
Burnet's  views  of  his  character  are  hazdiy 
overdrawn:  **He  was  a  bold,  insolent  man, 
with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion,  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense ;  but  he  resolved  to 
force  himself  into  popularity  and  preferment 
by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  Dissenters 
and  Low  Churchmen  in  several  sermons  and 
libels,  written  without  chasteness  of  style  or 
liveliness  of  expression." 

Barton,  Engn  of  Qtt««n  Avmo  ;  Boyer,  itmuUc ; 
Burnet,  Hiat  0/  hit  Own  Timt, 

Backet's  Karbonr,  Thb  Battlb  op 

(1813),  was  fought  on  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  English  and  Canadians  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  and  the  Americans  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Brown.  The  advantage 
lay  with  the  Americans. 

BackviUe,  Lord  Gborob  (6.  1716,  d, 
1785),  was  the  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Dorset. 
He  served  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontonoy,  and  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Culloden.  In  1753  he  was 
sent  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  Speaker,  Boyle.  In  1758  he  refused 
the  command  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  prefer- 
ring to  serve  in  Flanders,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "  tired  of  buccaneering."  He  i^om- 
manded  the  English  and  German  cavalry  on 
the  right  of  the  allies  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  when 
orders  were  sent  him  to  charge,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so,  affecting  to  misunderstand 
the  order,  probably  from  motives  of  jealousy. 
After  enduring  several  slights  from  Ferdi- 
nand, he  resigned  his  command,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  court-martial  adjudged  him 
un6t  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  On 
the  death  of  George  II.,  he  attempted  to 
return  to  court.  In  the  year  1760  he  was 
elected  member  for  Hythe;  and  in  1762  we 
find  him  complaining  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the 
Privy  CounciL  In  1770,  in  consequence  of 
inheriting  an  estate,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Germain.  In  the  following  year  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Governor  Johnstone.  In  1776  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
but  his  military  knowledge  and  talents  ill- 
atoned  for  his  rash  and  violent  temper.  He 
quarrelled  with  his  subordinates,  especially 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
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in  1778  threatened  to  resigni  in  a  lit  of  anger 
on  Carleton's  being  appointed  Governor  of 
Charlemont.  He  superintended  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  American  War.  In  the  year 
1782,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  him,  the 
ministry  persuaded  the  king  to  raise  him  to 
the  peerage.  There  was  great  outcry  at  this, 
and  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  an  attempt  to  remove  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  at  Minden.  We  subsequently  find 
him  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  king 
was  his  own  minister.  Lord  Sackville  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  talents  and  great  ambition, 
but  of  a  violent  temperament,  which  urged 
him  to  ill-judged  courses. 

Wftlpole,  M^moirt ;  Sismondi,  B%»U  d«  Fron««  ; 
Lee^,  Hue.  o/  CK«  EighUtidK  Ohitury ;  Staa. 
hope.  Hut.  ^f  Eng. 

Sackville,  Sih  Richard  {d.  1566),  the 
fftther  of  thn  famous  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  a 
man  of  great  financial  abilities,  which  he  so 
made  use  of  to  his  own  advantage  as  to  gain 
the  nickname  of  "  Fill  Sack."  Under  Queen 
Mary  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations  ;  under  ^iza- 
beth,  a  Protestant,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Sfl^eir'B  Case  (1867).  Mr  James 
Sadleir,  member  for  Tipperary,  had  been 
deeply  concerned  with  his  brother,  John 
Sadleir,  member  for  Sligo,  in  a  series  of 
fraudulent  hanking  transactions.  On  the 
discovery,  John  ^idleir  committed  suicide 
and  James  Sadleir  fled.  The  latter  was 
thereupon  formally  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  (Feb.  19)  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

A.  M.  SnlUvan,  N§tD  Ir«land,  chi^B.  xiv.,  xv. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph  {b.  1507,  d.  1587),  a 
prot^g6  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  mnch 
thought  of  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  skill  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  as  a  diplomatist. 
In  1539  he  was  sent  on  an  embassv  to  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  detach  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  fulfilled  his  mission  with  such  discretion, 
that  Henry-  appointed  him  one  of  the  twelve 
councillors  who  were  to  assist  his  executors 
in  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
Kdwaid  VI.  In  1547  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself;  while  in  1549  he  aided  in  suppres- 
sing Ket*s  rebellion.  "  The  able  and  truthful 
Stir  Ralph  Sadler  '*  became  one  of  Elizabeth*s 
most  trusted  diplomatic  agents,  and  a  strong 
Puritan,  and  was  often  employed  in  Scotch 
negotiations.  In  1559  he  was  sent  to  the 
Scotch  border  with  instructions  "  to  treat  in 
all  secrecy  with  any  manner  of  persons  in 
Scotland  for  the  union  of  the  realms,**  and  to 
assist  the  Protestant  party  with  secret  sums 
of  money.  He  was  one  of  the  English  com- 
missioners at  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (1560),  and 
in    1568  was  on   the  commission  of  York 


on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  mordu 
of  Damley.  In  1584—85  Sir  Ralph  &d]a 
acted  as  gaoler  to  Mary  Queen  of  8(tti  is 
Tutbury  Castie ;  but  found  the  charge  of  Iki 
whom  "he  had  held  in  his  aimsasalabv" 

• 

BO  irksome,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  xcmoTti 
After  the  execution  of  Mary,  in  vhoee  trisl 
he  took  part,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  di}^ 
matic  errand  to  Scotland  to  axmovnoe  tf 
James  VI.  his  mother's  death,  and  to  ex|lup. 
that  Elisabeth  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  Thi^ 
delicate  mission,  which  he  succe^foUy  secoB' 
plished,  was  his  last,  as  he  died  a  mootk  a 
two  later. 

Pawn  0/  Sir  Balp\  SaSwr  with  Mmtir  bf 
Sir  Walter  Soott  (18W) ;  Fnrade,  Htit  ^  £1191 

Sadoolapove,  The  Battu  op  (Dec.  3. 
1848),  was  bought  during^  the  Sikh  War. 
After  the  failure  at  Ramnoggur,  Lord  Googh 
ordered  Sir  Joseph  ThackweU  to  oms  U- 
Chenab  at  WuEoerabad  and  turn  the  Silh 
position.  Shore  Sing  thereupoo  witbdi€« 
from  RamnuggUT,  and  the  two  aimirs  met  kt 
the  village  of  Sadoolapore.  For  tvo  booi^ 
the  British  sustained  the  fire  of  the  enes^ 
without  returning  till  they  wero  faUj  in 
range,  when  their  artilleiy  opeoed  vith 
deadly  effect.  The  Sikhs  retired  slovlj,  afrl 
Sir  Joseph  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  foUcv. 
'i  he  advantage  of  the  action  doubtless  itfted 
with  Shore  Sing,  who  had  marched  avar  it 
his  own  will  to  a  better  position,  bat  hM 
Gough  thought  fit  to  claim  the  victory.  [8ni 
Waii.] 

St.  AlbanSv  in  the  immediate  wieli- 
bourhood  of  the  famous  Rom&n  municipivJ 
of  Verulamium,  is  famous  as  the  site  of  one  cf 
the  greatest  Benedictine  abbeys.  It  gvio^  it« 
modem  name  from  Alban,  said  to  have  been 
martyred  there  under  Diocletian.  The  abHj 
was  erected  in  his  honour  by  Offa  of  Mck^* 
in  796.  The  town  dates  from  the  days  cf 
Abbot  XJlfsige,  who  built  the  three  pu«a 
churches.  The  oppressions  of  the  abb(^  ^''^ 
the  town  to  join  the  peasants*  revolt  of  l^^j 
In  1455  and  1461  two  battles  of  morepolitia.' 
than  military  importance  were  fought  wt^<' 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  The  aU^ 
church,  made  parochial  at  the  DissolBtiaD^b* 
recently  been  made  into  a  cathedral. 

St.  Albau,  1^«  FiMT  BAmicf 
(1455),  was  the  first  engagement  in  the  ^vt 
of  the  Roses.  It  was  brought  aboat  K  ti» 
recovery  of  Henry  VI.  in  1455,  aad  ^ 
termination  of  Yc  rk*s  {irotectorate.  T^' 
Somerset  party  were  again  in  po««r,  «* 
York,  seeing  his  inflnenoe  at  an  cod,  wt*^ 
mined  to  lecare  by  force  of  arma  tiie  dfl««- 
fall  of  Somerset  Accordingly  he  colkctr^ 
troops  in  the  north  and  maraied  tow^ 
London.  The  king  advanced  in  force  •' 
meet  him,  and  after  a  vain  attenfA  at  tar- 
tiation,  a  battle  foUowed  which,  thoogh  « * 
lasting  half  an  hour,  had  SKNfc 
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results.  Somcnel  was  slain,  together  with 
other  Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  wounded, 
ind  York  completely  victorious. 

St.  Albuifl,  Thb  Sbcokd  Battui  of 
(1461),  was  fought  b^  Queen  Margaret  and 
the  Lancastrians  against  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. After  the  victory  at  Wakefield 
Maxgaret  marched  towards  London,  and  was 
met  at  St  Albans  by  Warwick.  The  Lan. 
i-aatrians  gained  the  day,  the  king  was  re- 
leased, and  Warwick  compelled  to  retire. 
But  with  incredible  folly  the  results  of  the 
UtUe  were  altogether  thrown  away.  London 
waa  not  occupied,  nor  was  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick prevented  from  effecting  a  junction 
with  Edward.  The  Lancastrians  retired  to 
the  north,  and  within  a  fortnight  the  Yorkists 
were  in  possession  of  London,  and  Edward 
recognised  as  king. 

St.  AHMMkMf  Thb  Council  op  (Aug.  4, 
1213),  was  one  of  the  general  oonncils  of 
John's  reign.  It  is  extremely  important  in 
i-onatitational  history  as  a  step  in  the  pro- 
grees  of  the  repreeentative  system,  smce 
it  was  attended,  not  merely  by  the  great 
barons,  but  by  representatives  (tne  reeve  and 
four  othsrs)  of  the  People  of  the  towns  in 
the  ro3ral  demesne.  The  CounoU  was  called 
by  the  Justiciar  Qeoffrey  Fits- Peter,  who 
promised  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Henry  I. 
henoeforth.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  summons 
to  a  Ooaadl  at  Oxford  (of  the  proceedings  of 
which  there  il  no  record ;  indeed,  it  is  possible 
thai  it  never  met),  each  of  the  sherifn  is  or- 
dered to  send  four  discreet  men  from  his  shire. 

St.  Albaim,  Fbamcis  Bacon,  YiscotTNT 

(d.  1 66 1 ,  tf.  1626), often  called  (though  of  course 

incorrectly)  Lord  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  Sir 

Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  under  EUsabeth. 

At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Ciunbridge,  at  sixteen 

he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  went 

to    France  in    the  retinue  of   the  Rnglish 

ambasBador,  Sir  Amyas   Paulet.      Here  he 

MAyed  a  couple  of  years,  until  he  was  recalled 

to  England  by  the  death  of  his  father.    Left 

with  but  scanty  means,  he  now  applied  himself 

aeeidaoQsly  to  the  study  of  law,  and  began 

that  long  struggle  for  preferment  in  wluch 

-waa  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.    In 

1684   he  ento^  Parliament,  and   in   1686 

becsame  a  Bencher.    But  for  some  years  after 

this  he  made  no  progress.    Lord  Burleigh,  to 

whom  he  naturaUy  looked  for  assistsnGe — ^for 

the    Treasurer   had   married    the    sister   of 

Bacon's   mother — distrusted   him,  and  paid 

no  attention  to  his  frequent  appeals;  ^ile 

the  yonnger  Cecil  was  probably  jealous  of  his 

ooQsin's  aoiHty,  and  constantly  threw  obstacles 

in    his  way.     In   1698,    however.   Bacon's 

friendahip  with  Essex  seemed  about  to  open 

to  him  the  path  to  distinction.    The  place  of 

Attorney-General  became  Tacant,  ana  Essex 

demanded  it  for  him,  but  in  vain;  for  the 

inflqeoee  of  the  Cecils  was  victorious^  and 


their  nominee  Coke  was  appointed.  From 
this  time  dates  that  bitter  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and  the  great  master  of  the  common 
law,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  both.  Bwex  failed  even  to  gain  for 
his  friend  the  Solicitor's  place,  and  attempted 
to  console  him  by  the  gift  of  an  estate  worth 
some  £1,800.  Vet  in  spite  of  the  many 
services  Essex  had  rendered  to  him.  Bacon 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  for  high 
treason,  and  was  emploved  to  write  a  pamphkt 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  government. 

At  James's  accession,  Bacon,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  was  knighted.  He  was  a  pro* 
minent  figure  in  the  Parliament  of  1604, 
and,  while  acting  as  spokesman  of  the  Com- 
mons, pleased  the  king  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  arranged  compro- 
mises, especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Buckug- 
hamshire  election.  On  the  question  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  Bacon  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  king;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  proposals  to  be 
hud  before  the  commission,  and  as  a  member 
of  it  argued  ably  in  support  of  James's  project. 
In  1606  he  married  Alice  Bamham,  an 
alderman*s  daughter.  In  June,  1607,  he  at  last 
gained  afoothold  upon  the  ladderof  promotion, 
and  became  Solicitor-GeneraL  As  such  his 
work  was  chiefly  of  a  routine  character;  in 
the  Commons,  however,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  discussions  upon  the  Great 
Contract.  After  Salisbury's  death,  in  1612, 
Bacon  was  able  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  king,  and  henceforth  his  rapid  rise 
was  certain.  In  Oct.,  1613,  he  was  made 
Attorney-General;  but  though  this  office 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
ministers,  his  work*was  but  to  carry  out  and 
defend  royal  decisions,  and  he  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, lie  took  mrt  in  the  trials  of  Peacham 
and  Somerset,  defended  the  benevolence  of 
1614 — 16,  and  assisted  in  the  humiliation  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke  in  1616.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  favour  of  Buckingham, 
Bacon  beoume  Lord  Keeper  in  March,  1617, 
in  Jan.,  1618,  Chancellor,  in  the  July  of 
Uie  same  year  Baron  Verulam,  and  in  Jan., 
1621,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  He  was  stUl 
a  mere  agent  of  the  government,  and  when 
he  chanced  unintentionally  to  offend  Bucking- 
ham in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Coke's 
daughter,  he  had  to  make  a  degrading  sub- 
mission. 

When  Parliament  met  in  January,  1621, 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  public  hostility  to 
the  Chancellor.    The  Commons  were  eager  to 

J'oin  the  king  in  a  contest  with  Spain,  but 
Tames  refused  to  declare  for  a  war  policy ; 
whereupon  the  Commons  in  disgust  turned 
to  the  disousfdon  of  domestic  grievances. 
Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  monopolies. 
An  attack  began  upon  the  referees,  t.«.,  those 
law  officers  (including  Bacon)  and  others  who 
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had  oertified  to  the  legality  of  the  monopolies ; 
and  Coko,  now  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
House,  turned  the  assault  especially  npon 
the  Chancellor.  Meantime  a  commiUee  Lad 
heen  sitting  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  Apparently  to  the  surprise 
of  the  world,  Bacon  was  in  March  accused 
of  having  received  bribes;  the  Lords,  after 
hearing  witnesses,  were  convinced  of  his 
guilt ;  and,  what  is  most  strange  of  all,  Bacon 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  bat  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lords  and  the 
king.  Tet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gkirdinor, 
who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  most 
important  accusations  brought  against  him, 
that  "  the  charge  that  Bacon  knowingly  and 
corruptly  sold  or  delayed  justice  falls  entirely 
to  the  ground.  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  his  conduct  is  that,  with  his  usual  careless- 
ness of  forms,  he  contented  himself  with 
knowing  that  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
money,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
fairly  earned,  would  not  influence  his  decision ; 
iit  other  words,  that  without  a  corrupt  motive 
he  accepted  money  corruptly  tendered  *'  (HitLf 
iv.  81).  Bacon  saw  that  tne  attack  was  due 
to  political  animosity,  and  that  no  defence 
would  save  him ;  by  complete  submission  he 
might  escape  with  a  more  lenient  sentence. 
Moreover,  though  he  was  confident,  and  justly, 
of  his  own  integrity,  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  evil  was  the  practice  which  he  had 
allowed    to  continue :    **  I  was  the   justest 

1'udge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years. 
)ut  it  was  the  iustest  oensure  in  Parlia- 
ment that  was  these  two  hundred  years.*' 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  mie,  to 
imprisonment  during  royal  pleasure,  to 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  office,  and  oourt 
The  fine  was  remitted  and  Bacon  was  re* 
leased  from  tho  Tower  after  two  or  three 
days'  imprisonment;  but,  though  his  advice 
was  occasionally  sought  by  the  govern* 
ment,  he  never  again  obtained  office,  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  entirely 
in  literary  work. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  events 
of  his  life  are  the  political  theories  which 
he  consistently  advocated.  His  ideal  was  a 
paternal  monarchy.  The  king,  aiming  at 
the  good  of  his  people,  able  to  employ  the 
wisest  counsellors,  and  possessed  of  wide 
information,  must  be  better  able  to  guide  the 
nation  aright  than  the  imorganised  body  of 
well-meaning  country  gentlemen  called  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  he  ought  to  use 
their  help  and  explain  his  purposes  to  them. 
The  work  of  guvcmment  demanded  an  intel- 
lectual power  such  as  trained  statesmen  alone 
possessed ;  the  king,  unmoved  by  the  interests 
of  any  class,  could  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
all  classes  better  than  lawyers  or  squires. 
Yet  facts  proved  too  strong  for  Bacon,  as 
they  afterwards  proved  too  strong  for 
Strafford,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  Bacon  in 
power.    Baoon  was  employed  as    a    useful 


tool ;  he  was  seldom  sariooaly  ooonUei  oa 
important  matters.  None  of  his  great  projedi 
were  carried  out,  and  while  be  vas  holding 
up  in  many  a  carefully  written  state  paper 
the  picture  of  a  patriot  king,  the  country  «u 
being  governed  by  Buckmgham.  Bioai'i 
h'fe  was  a  dual  one.  His  dominaat  interert 
was  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  hj  tlv 
new  way  which  he  could  teach  [Adtt^t 
mmt  of  Lewmima,  1605;  Novum  Orfvm, 
1620).  There  will  always  be  a  question  u  to 
the  relation  between  Bacon's  active  and  ^en- 
lative  life.  Probably  he  wished  te  power 
chiefly  because  it  would  enable  him  to  cany 
out  his  great  plans  for  the  social  goo^ 
alike  in  politios  and  philosophy;  yetheni 
not  without  a  real  fondness  for  the  ponpttf 
office,  and  for  potitical  actirity  for  its  ovn  «b 

The  main  aouroea  of  infonnatioD  about  %«k 
are  hia  ITorib,  edited  with  oioat  nln^ 
introdnctioiu,  fte.,  by  Spedding  and  Wi.]^ 
Baoon  in  relation  to  the  hiatofy  of  tbt  tte. 
Gardiner,  HiaL  oT  Bna.,  espeeiaUr  ^  i^  •  "** 
be  conanlted.  Bee  alao  Charl«a  de  B«m3^. 
Bacon  M  Km,  Ac  A  very  naefol  abort  biojppv 
ia  written  by  B.  W.  Church.  £iuio  Fiacftf- 
YroM  Booon  von  Famlem  «ad  8nia  X«V?^< 
ia  an  exhanetive  statement  of  Buooa's  pbUo» 
phioal  pontion.  [W.  J.  A.^ 

St.  Brioe'8  Day,  Thi  MiMiCBi  or 

(Nov.  13»  1002),  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  report  that  the  Dsbm  in  ^' 
land  had  fonned  a  plot  for  murderingthf 
king  and  the  Witan.  Accordingly  onw" 
were  sent  forth  that  all  the  Danei  Bhoold  v 
shiin.  Mr.  Freeman  thinks  th6  fltoir  o' <^ 
massacre  has  been  greatly  ezaggeiatad,  a&^ 
that  it  onlj  inoloded  those  DaoflB  vho  M 
stayed  behmd  from  Sweyn*B  army. 

St.  CavilAf,  WiLUAM  OP.  or  SitUT 
Calais,  was  lirst  Prior  of  8t.  Calaia  in  MjiC', 
and  then  Abbot  of  St.  Victor'a  in  bs  «^ 
and  ultimately  became  Bishop  of  Durban  » 
1080.  Famous  in  the  history  of  his  «ae  ^;f 
substituting  monks  for  secular  canooi  u  vf 
cathedral  church,  he  has  a  place  in  \^^ 
the  foremost  adviser  of  WiUiam  Rofitf  a  ^ 
beginning  of  his  reign.  Tho  chronuler^; 
Peterborough  says  {*,a.  1088),  "  So  ^  f; 
the  king  to  the  bishop  that  all  £o^  ^j^: 
lowed  his  counsel  and  did  so  as  hevi«l>i^ 
But  in  a  few  months  he  joined  the  i^ 
movement  against  William,  apparenUr  aa^fr" 
circumstances  of  great  troadiery.  InTOiw»» 
the  ffeneral  Allure,  his  temporalitiM  ^ 
seized,  his  lands  were  ravaged,  snd  ha  v» 
self  brought  to  trial  before  tho  king's  ^^. 
"His  trial."  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "iaoCina* 
constitutional  importance,  both  ss  illoBbtf"* 
the  procedure  of  the  Norman  oooita  at »« 
early  stage  of  development,  and  he<»af 
the  course  of  it  WiUiam  made  t^jjj^^ 
corded  appeal  to  Borne  againak  the  i^^P^^^ 
of  the  'Wise  Men.'"  After  evert  i*^ 
subtlety  had  been  exhausted,  Wniiaai  "v 

baniahed  to  Normandy.    Bui  in  ^^^j^JZ 
restored  to  his  see,  and  again  eseitiMd^ 
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influenoe  orer  Bufaa.  The  first  appeUant 
to  Rome  now  figures  as  the  king's  adyiser 
againet  Anaelm.  Bat  in  1096  he  reverted  to 
bis  old  policy  by  joining  the  feudal  rising  of 
Mowbray,  and  only  his  death  on  Jan.  1,  1096, 
ared  him  from  a  second  trial  before  the 
^Vitenagiemot.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapter- 
booae,  that  the  monks  who  loved  their  founder 
might  ever  have  his  tomb  before  their  eyes. 
Apart  from  his  liberality  to  his  church,  he 
appears  in  history  as  a  thoroughly  unscxupu. 
loos  man. 

Th«  only  fall  acooont  of  Williaxn  of  SI. 
Odak  is  in  Freeman's  WHUam.  Ruftu,  vol.  L .  and 
▼ol.  il.,  note  c.  Mr.  Fzeunuui  oomplains  of  the 
■cant/  notice  taken  of  the  story  by  modern 
writers. 

St.  Charles,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 

scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  rebels  in 
1837  by  Colonel  Wetherall. 

St.  Denifly  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  of  a  partial  victory  of  the  Canadian 
rebels  in  1837  over  the  government  troops 
under  Colonel  Qore. 

St.  Eustaclie,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
«wifi  (1837)  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebel 
Canadians  under  Girod  by  Sir  J.  Colbome. 
'Qus  was  the  last  skirmish  in  the  Canadian 

insiurection. 

St.  Giles's  Fields,  Thb  Mbihtno  m 
'MU)t  was  planned  by  the  Lollards.  AUr^ 
^^7  (report  said  a  hundred  thousand  in 
nofflber)  was  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  Fields 
OQtfiide  London,  where  they  would  be  met  by 
thoQfiands  of  city  apprentices,  and  headed  by 
Mr  John  Oldcastle.  Their  design,  it  was  said, 
vas  to  murder  the  king  and  his  brothers, 
tnake  Oldcastle  regent,  and  destroy  all  the 
:^thedrals  and  monasteries  in  the  land.  The 
i^igiiance  of  Henry  V.  defeated  their  designs ; 
^  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  St. 
riles's  Fields  occupied  by  troops,  who  easily 
put  the  insurgents  to  flight. 

St.  Helenay  on  island  in  the  South 
Vtlantic,  was  discovered  (1501)  by  Juan  de 
'M)Ta  Castella,  a  Portuguese  navigator;  in 
ol3  a  small  settlement  was  formed  by  some 
Portuguese,  but  had  only  a  short  existence. 
n  1588  the  island  was  visited  by  Captain 
^vendish,  and  in  1645  was  occupied  by 
be  Dutch,  who,  however,  relinquished  it  in 
651  for  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  About 
662  the  East  India  Company  obtained  a 
barter  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  from 
Charles  II.,  and  a  large  settlement  was 
peedily  fonlied.  In  1672  the  island  was 
irprised  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  but 
^  retaken  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
eld  by  the  East  India  Company  until  1833, 
hen  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British 
^remment.  St.  Helena  is  celebrated  as 
iving  been  the  place  of  imprisonment  of 
apoleon  Bonaparte,  who  died  there  (1821). 
he  climato  is  very  healthy,  and  the  island  is 
ttcfa  frequented  by  ships,  which  use  it  as  a 
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victualling  station.  It  luirdly  possesses,  how- 
ever, at  present  the  importance  which  it  once 
had. 

St.  Jolm,  Oliveb  {b.  eirea  1598,  d.  1673), 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1626,  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the 
popular  party.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  defence  of  Hampden  in  the  question  of 
Ship-money.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments,  and  in 
January,  1641,  the  kiug,  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  the  popular  party,  made  St.  John 
Solicitor-General.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Strafford's 
impeachment,  and  on  ever^'  occasion  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  till  at  last,  in  1643,  he 
was  removed  from  his  office.  He  was  made 
by  Parliament  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1643,  and  held  this  office 
till  1646.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  Cromwell  by 
marriage,  and  supported  him  in  his  expulsion 
of  Parliament,  but  was  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, though  we  subsequently  find  him 
favouring  the  idea  of  kingship,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwelfs  House  of 
Lords.  After  Cromwell's  death  he  supported 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  and  on  the 
Restoration  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  His 
character  is  painted  in  unfavourable  colours 
by  all  historians.  Mr.  Garlyle  speaks  of  him 
as  "a  dusky,  tough  man,  whose  abstruse 
fanaticisms,  crabbed  logics,  and  dark  am- 
bition issue  all  in  dreaded  avarice  at  last ;  *' 
and  Clarendon  describes  him  as  being  **a 
man  reserved,  of  a  dark  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, very  proud  and  conversing  with  very 
few,  and  those  men  of  his  own  humour  and 
inclinations." 

Carlyle,  Cromie«ir«  LfH&rt  and  Sp^^cku ; 
Clarendon,  Hiri.  of  the  £«b«Uion;  May,  Jiiat.  <iif 
the  Long  Parttam«nt. 

St.  KiWs  (St.  Christopher's),  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  1493,  and  was  the  first  West 
Indian  island  colonised  by  the  English ;  they 
settled  there  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner  (1623), 
who  three  years  later  was  made  governor  of 
the  island  by  Charles  I.  In  1629  the  colony 
was  attacked  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of 
the  settlers  killed.  Part  of  the  island  wss 
occupied  by  French  planters,  between  whom 
and  the  English  there  was  a  perpetual  in- 
ternal war ;  which  lasted  until  the  island  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  Enfiflish  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  In  1782  St.  Kitt's  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  in  1805  was  again  ravaged 
by  a  party  of  marauders  of  the  same  nation. 
The  government,  which  was  representative, 
was  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legis- 


lutive  and  BiBcutive  coimuil,  and  K  house  of 
repreeenUtivis,  In  1871  St,  Kilt's  , 
the  fedemtion  of  the  Liiowiird  lelaud^ ;  its 
local  legislature  being  now  luider  the  control 
lit  a  prcadoQt.  The  tliniate  is  extwrnely 
heulthy.     The  chief  production  of  the  iihutd 

B,  M.  Mirtin,  BrUiik  CnlsniB. 

St.  ^SgeT',  ^iK  Ahthont,  was  sent  orer 
to  Ireliind  iu  1540  aa  commiBsioner  of  for- 
feited lands,  unil  in  AagnSt,  ISiO,  became 
Lord  Deputy.  His  guveiTunent  was  vigorous 
and  aUGCosufiil.  He  subdurd  the  KaviuiitghE, 
and  their  chief  hud  to  give  up  the  title  of 
"The  MocMiuTounh,"  At  a  Parliament 
hold  by  him  about  this  time,  even  De«>nond 
attended,  and  this  was  considered  a  great 
achioveinent.  He  vhb  able  to  send  Irish 
troops  to  tjcotland  and  th'anc^  to  take  part  in 
the  Idnt^'s  wars.  In  1B46  he  subdued  the 
long  refractory  clans  of  the  O'Moores  and 
O'Connors.  In  lo.iO  Sir  James  Croft  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Lord  Deputy,  but  ha  was  again 

Lord  Dr'puty  from '" 

lioth    ■       ■      -     '— 
Muns 


turn   became   Lord  Presidents   of 


1  relieving 

Hiuidinf^n,  1518,  when  besieged  by  the 
Freni<h  and  Scotch,  In  IfiSS  he  defeated 
Shane  U'Neil.  nnd  in  l&TH  did  good  service 
in  the  Desmond  rebellion  in  spite  of  Ormonde's 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  "  an  old  alehouse 
Imight,  mnlic:ioua,  impudent,  void  of  honesty; 
an  arrogant  ass  that  had  never  courage, 
hoDHtty,  or  truth  in  him." 

St.  Xaonarda,  Euwaiui  Bchtenbhaw 
SuQiiBN.  LoHD  [»,  I7SI,  <«.  IS'fi),  was  the  son 
of  a  hAirdrcsst'T  of  Duke  Strout,  Wcat- 
miaster.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  (ISOT).  In  1832  he  bwame  u 
king's  DOuniiel  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
]im.  Ho  at  different  timoa  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Weymoutli. 
Uelcoinhe  licgin,  and  St.  Uawea ;  took  a  pru- 
mineut  part  in  Parliamentary  discutsions,  and 
was  foromost  among  those  who  opposed  Ihc 
Reform  Bill.  In  June,  1828,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
appointed  Bolicitor-Qonoisl ;  and  in  18M, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  formed  ■  ministry.  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  went  to  Irebind  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  Itesigning  that  office  on  the 
retirement  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ripon,  and 
vacated  hia  seut  in  Septeuiher,  1841,  on 
resuming  under  >?ir  R.  Peel's  ministry  bia  , 
position  us  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  continuod  until  the  disruption  of 
tlw  Conw'rvstive  party  in  18*6.  For  some 
time  ha  did  not  flenro  prominently  in  public 
afiairs,  but  ai-cepted  the  post  oi  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  larti  Di-rlry'a  first  administrnti-m  in 
1852,  and  wiis  riisi.'il  to  the  i)eBnige  aa  Lord 
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his  head  was  carried  off  by  a  caxmon-balL  If 
be  had  lived,  the  reeult  of  the  battle  might 
well  h&ve  been  different.  He  was  buried  ia 
the  monaflteiy  of  Loughrea. 

Macaolaj,  Awe.  o/Sn^. 


St  yincenty   one    of    the   Windward 
Iaknda,was  discovered  by  Ck)Iambus  (1498). 
In  1627  it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Loni 
Carlisle,  bat  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  until  1719,  when  some 
French  colonists  came  from  M^inique.     In 
1748  the  neutrality  of  St.  Vincent  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  m 
1762  the  island  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  oonfrmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  the  following  year ;  in  1779  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  was  restored 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783). 
In  1794  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 
the  natives  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  planters,  and  on  its  suppression  5,000 
negroes  were  sent  out  of  the  island.    The 
govenunent  of  St.  Vincent,  which  extends  to 
^me  ot  the  Grenadine  Islands,  is  representa- 
tive, and  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a 
legisdative  council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
uki  an  elective  representative  assembly.    The 
::hief  wealth  of  Uie  island  is  derived  from 
fogar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

Shephaid.    Mi$t,    of   SL    VincmU ;    ICartin, 

ColORMI. 

St.  Vincenty  John  Jxbyis,  Eabl  {b, 
736,  d,  1823),  entered  the  navy  at  the  early 
'ge  of  ten,  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the 
xpedition  against  Quebec  in  1769,  after 
'hich  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander. 
n  1774  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  ship 
f  eighty-four  guns,  and  in  1778  took  a  dis- 
nguished  part  in  Keppers  engagement  off 
•rest.  In  1782  he  was  knighted  for  captur- 
iK  a  Urge  French  ship  when  separated  from 
le  rest  of  his  fleet  by  a  fog.  In  1784  he 
as  returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Yar- 
outh.  In  1790  he  was  returned  for 
'ycombe,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
oted  to  be  rear-admiraL  He  vacated  his 
at  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  dcs- 
itched  to  the  West  Indies.  His  health 
ffered  considerably,  but  in  1794  he  took  the 
mmand  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  won 
e  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Created  Earl 
.  Vincent,  he  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
p  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  by  his  resolution 
d  prudence.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to 
mmand  the  Channel  fleet  in  succession  to 
»rd  Bridport,  but  threw  up  the  com- 
nd  in  the  next  year  on  being  appointed  to 
^de  over  the  Admiralty.  There  he  set  to 
rk  to  reform  some  of  the  many  abuses 
ich  had  long  existed  in  the  management  of 
>  navy.     In  May,  1804,  he  was  superseded 

Viscount  Melville,  and  on  Fox*s  accession 
■>&ce  in  1806,  again  took  the  command  of 

Channel  fleet.  In  that  year  he  was 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  *'  gross 


nep^lect  in   the  building   and  repairing   of 

ships.*'    The  charge  was,  however,  refuted 

by  most  convincing  details :  and  Fox  moved 

that  "  tile  conduct  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in 

his  late  naval  administration,  has  given  an 

additional  lustre  to  his  exalted  character,  and 

merits  the  approbation  of  the  House."    The 

motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.    In 

the  following  March,  Earl  St.  Vincent  retired 

from  his  command,  but  devoted  some  of  his 

time  to  politics,  and  was  a  keen  opponent  of 

the    Perceval   ministry.     In    1814    he  was 

appointed  Oovemor  of  Marines,  and  in  1821 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet.    A  great  and  original 

commander  at  sea,  Earl  St.  Vincent  gained  by 

his  impartial  justice  the  love  and  admiration  of 

his  men,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 

Admiralty  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  put 

an  end  to  the  terrible  abuses  which  were 

almost  undermining  the  strength  of  the  navy. 

Allen,  B<UtU»  t4  t^  Britich  Havyi   James, 
Naval  Hid, ;  Alison,  HUL  qfEwifpt. 

St.  Vinoent,  Thb  Battls  op  Caps  (Feb. 
14,  1797),  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
having  been  falsely  informed  that  Sir  John 
Jervis  had  onlv  nine  ships,  determined  to 
attack  him  with  his  twenty-seven.  Nelson, 
sailing  to  join  the  English  fleet,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  on  arriving  at  Sir 
John^s  station  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  Feb. 
13,  informed  him  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  next  morning  the  Spaniards  hove  in 
sight,  and  were  attacked  before  they  could 
form  in  line.  By  a  rapid  movement.  Sir 
John  passed  through  their  fleet,  and  thus  at 
once  cut  off  nine  ships,  which  were  unable  to 
loin  their  companions,  and  soon  took  to  flight. 
The  admiral  then  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
main  body,  and  gave  the  signal  to  attack  in 
succession.  Nelson,  in  the  rear,  using  his 
own  judgment,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  at 
once  came  into  action  with  seven  Spanish  ships 
at  once.  He  was  joined  by  Trowbridge,  and 
together  for  nearly  an  hour  they  supported 
this  unequal  contest.  Then  Collingwood 
came  up,  and  took  two  of  the  ships  off  his 
hands.  By  these  tactics  Nelson  prevented 
the  main  body  from  joining  the  nine  separated 
ships,  or  of  getting  off  without  an  engage- 
ment. The  battle  was,  however,  confined 
chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  Nelson 
had  engaged.  These,  however,  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  fleet,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  captured.  The  greater  part  of 
the  enemy*s  fleet  got  safelv  away  without 
being  severely  engaged.  Sir  John  Jervis 
fully  recognised  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Nelson,  and  publicly  thanked  him.  The 
victory  was  aecisive,  and  for  some  time 
rendered  the  Spanish  fleet  almost  powerless. 
The  news  of  it  was  received  in  England  with 
rapturous  applause,  and  Jervis  was  created  an 
earl. 

James,  Naval  HiV. ;  Sontbey,  Lift  of  NtUm ; 
Harrison,  Uf*  ofNtLttm;  Alison,  Hist.  ofEwrop*. 


SalablltJvng(<'.lTe2),sonofthsNi2atn- 

ul-Mulli,  was  appumtud  to  the  aoveieignty  at 
the  Dd'cun  on  tlid  deuth  ot  Mirmphs  Jaag,  in 
nil.  without  grown-up  thildrea.  Hifl  eleva- 
tion waa  ihe  ritButt  of  Bubbj's  influence,  and 
Ids  close  adherence  to  the  enterpniuiig  French- 
man made  the  French  miuiters  of  the  whole 
Dectan.  A  quarrel  «oon  broke  out  between 
the  Niiam  Mid  BuBdy,  whioh,  though  benli-d 
for  a  time,  liccama  permanent  in  nb9.  This 
threw  SabiLikt  Jong;  into  the  hands  ot  the 
English,  with  whom  lie  speedily  concluded  a 
troatj.  and  was  reijogniwid  tu  lawful  Nizam 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Uill.  Hut.  d/  Jiidui. 

Saladiu  Titlia,  The,  was  levied  in  1 1  S3 
for  the  support  of  the  CruaadetB  aguinst  the 
puwerful  tiacucen  chief,  Baladin.  Its  chief 
importAnu.'  lies  in  tho  fact  t^t  it  ia  the  fitM 
instance  of  a  tai  on  personal  property,  a 
tenth  of  all  movables  being  exacted  bam 
I'lur^y  aiid  laity  alike,  eirept  those  who  had 
themselraa  taken  the  croaa.  It  ie  also  in- 
teresting Hfl  illustrating  the  employment  of 
jurj-  to  osEiesa  doubtful  casoi. 
StDbbB,  StlKt  Chaitni. 

Salamaiioa,  The  Battle  op  (Joty  i2, 
1812),  wan  one  of  the  most  deuisive  ot  Wel- 
lingtiia'a  vii^toriea  in  Spain.  At  noon,  Mar- 
mont,  whose  ohiert  was  to  cut  oft  the  English 
retreat,  despatched  the  whole  of  his  left  wing 
to  Bate  the  road  from  Salamanca  to  Cindad 
Aodrigo,  while  many  ot  bis  troops  were  ctill 
nmrching  through  a  thick  forest  of  cork  trues. 
WeUin^n  at  once  perceived  tho  opportunity 
ot  cutting  off  the  entire  left  wiug  thus 
Buparated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
English  hurried  down  from  their  vantage- 
frround  on  the  hills,  and  at  tive  o'clock 
Pakenham  fell  upon  the  head  of  Blannont's 
division,  which  was  marching  in  disorder, 
under  the  idea  that  the  British  wpre  in  full 
retreat.  In  half  an  hour  the  French  left  was 
utterly  overwhelmed,  and  full  back  in  hope- 
less confusion  upon  the  centre  and  right,  both 
ot  which  were  already  retiring  before  the 
attacks  of  tho  fourth  and  fifth  divisions.  Tlie 
chief  French  generals  had  fallen,  and  the 
commoni]  devolved  on  Clause],  who  tried  to 
form  B  connection  with  the  reinDants  i^ 
Hoimont's  division.    Bat  before  the  French 


could  tmlly,  the  English  cavalry,  support«d 
l>y  infantry,  were  upon  them*,  and  what  tho 
former  left  undone,   the    latter   completed. 


w  Clausol  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
lUsoster.  Bringing  up  some  fresh  troopa,  ho 
Hindu  BO  ften-o  an  attack  on  the  fourth  and 
tltth  divisions,  already  exhausted  by  their 
previous  strugKles,  that  they  were  only  saved 
from  deatniction  by  the  arrival  of  Clinton 
with  the  aiith  diiTsion,  which  had  bwm 
hitherto  unengagad.  Their  arrival  finally 
decided  the  battle.  Tho  French  worv  hope- 
lenly  routed,  and  it  requiteil  groat  skill  on 
Fof 's  part  to  savo  even  the  relica  of  his  amy. 


Meanwhile  the  i 
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Salislnuyy  Johm  db  MoifTAcvTB,  Ea&l 

OF  {d.  UOO),  was  the  bod  of  Earl  William, 
»nd  one  of  Bichard  II.*b  chief  friendfl.  He 
took  part  in  the  proceeding  agaixut  Glouces- 
ter in  1397,  and  in  1400  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  HeniyiV.  He  was  seised  hy  the  people 
Ht  Cirencester,  and  heheaded  without  tnal. 

Balulniry,  John  of  (d.  1180),  studied 
at  Paris  under  Abelard,  and  other  great 
philoflophers  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
Kngland  he  was  made  Secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  and  through  ms  influence 
^-u  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
t'rranda.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Becket,  and  shared  his  disgrace  and  exile. 
In  1176  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
which  see  he  held  for  four  years.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Folyeratiau^  in  which 
he  attacks  the  vices  of  tJie  age,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  court.  Brides  this,  he 
wrote  a  life  of  his  friend  Becket,  and  numerous 
Ittters  of  his  have  been  preserved,  and  are  of 
consideiable  historical  value. 

Salislraryy  Richakd  Nbvillb,  Eabl  of 
^h.  UOO,  d.  1460),  was  a  son  of  Ralph  Neville, 
£arl  of  Westmoreland,  and  obtained  the 
ciirldom  of  Salisbury  by  mairying  AHce, 
heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute.  He  served  in 
Vrance  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Vork,  became  Warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
«nd  strenuously  opposed  the  surrender  of  the 
£n(^lish  princes  in  France.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Somerset,  and  in  1459  Lord 
Audley  was  commissioned  to  arrest  him,  but 
he  defeated  Audley  at  Blore  Heath.  For  this 
he  was  attainted  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Calais. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  and  joined  the 
I>uke  of  York,  bat  being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Wakefield,  he  was  beheaded.  His 
eldest  eon  was  the  &mous  Earl  of  Warwick. 

8a]isl»iiry»  Robert  Cbcil,  Eabl  of  {b. 
looO,  d.  1612),  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh  by 
his  second  wife,  after  a  somewhat  distinguished 
Parliamentary  career,  was  appointed  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1596,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
f>{  the  Eaxl  of  Essex  to  procure  that  office  for 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Kir  Robert  managed  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  queen's  confidence,  and  so  roused 
the  enmity  of  Essex  as  to  cause  him  to 
attempt  his  removal  from  court:  Cecil  was 
mbsequently  a  chief  instrument  in  the  earFs 
liAgrace  and  falL  During  the  last  few  years 
3f  Elixabeth's  life,  Cecil  was  engaged  in  a 
!<%Tet  correspondence  with  James,  and  on  her 
leath  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  king, 
>y  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
^1,  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Spain, 
oond  himself  at  variance  with  James  on  that 
loint,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  become  so 
ndispensable  a  minister  that  he  was  created 
n  1604  Visooimt  Cranbome,  and  in  the 
oUowing  year  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1608,  on 
he  deatJh  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  bea^me 
iOrd  Treasurer,  and  acquired  immense  power, 


being  practically  the  king's  only  minister ;  he 
died  in  1612,  as  it  was  said  "of  too  much 
business.'*  The  four  years  of  his  government 
were  marked  by  vigorous  administration,  and 
by  disputes  on  the  question  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  taxation,  the  crownmg  example 
of  which  was  the  issue  of  Uie  Book  of  JtaUt. 
[Jambs  I.]  Salisbury  was  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  He  kept  up  the  traditions  of 
Elizabeth's  government  in  ttie  court  of  James, 
and  though  too  arbitrary  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  and  too  httle  addicted  to  a 
l^testant  poUcy  abroad  to  please  the  Puritans, 
his  removal  gave  room  for  much  worse  advisers 
for  James. 

Gardiner,  Hitt.  of  Eng.,  1803^2642;  Tytler, 
Lif€  of  RdLngK 

Balislrary,  Rorbrt  Abthur  Talbot 
Qakcoionb  Cecil,  Mabquis  op  {b.  1830),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls* 
College ;  and  was  returned  to  Parliunent  for 
Stamford  in  the  Conservative  interest  (1853). 
He  represented  that  borough  till  1 868,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  marquisate.  In  Lord  Derby's 
third  administration  he  was,  in  July,  1866, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  ^e 
University  of  Oxford,  to  succeed  Lord  Derby. 
In  1874  he  afpain  took  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
he  introduced  and  carried  the  University 
Commission  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  colleges 
of  the  two  universities.  In  1878,  on  tha 
resig^tion  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  that  capacity  accompanied  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  office  with  his  chief  (1880);  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  leuEuler  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Balisbnzy,  Thomas,  one  of  the  six  con- 
spirators in  uie  Babington  Plot,  who  were 
specially  told  off  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  was 
arrested  in  Cheshire,  and  executed  at  Tyburn 
(September,  1586). 

Salislrary,  William  Montacutb,  Eabl 
OF  {d.  1346),  was,  as  Lord  Montacute,  one  of 
Edward  III.'s  chief  friends  and  advisers,  and 
devised  the  plan  for  seizing  Mortimer.  For 
his  services  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Lord  of  Man,  and  in  1337  was 
raised  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  He  was 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  snd  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Scotch  and  French  wars. 

Salomoiia'  Case.  In  1851  Mr.  Alder- 
man Salomons,  a  Jew,  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Oreenwich,  made  his  appearance 
in  Parliament,  and  took  the  oaths,  omitting 
the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'* 
He  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  House  and  took  his  seat 
abote  the  bar,  and  was  only  removed  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The 
House  of  Commons  agi'eed  to  a  reaolotion  in 


the  nan  e  fonn  ni  in  the  ui>e  ol  Ihe  Boron  do 
liotliBohilil.  "  la  the  uieaotime,  however," 
Bays  Sir  EcskiDe  May,  "  be  had  not  only  nut  in 
the  Houso,  but  hiul  vuted  in  three  diviaiona ; 
and  a  the  House  hud  done  him  an  injiutii-e, 
there  wua  now  iin  opportunity  for  oblaining  ft 
judicial  bonitruction  uf  the  stiitut«9  hy  the 
cuurta  of  law.  By  tho  iudgincnt  of  the 
Court  of  Exohpquer  affirmed  hy  thu  Court  ol 
Exohoquer  Chamber,  it  was  suon  pliu-ed 
bt-yond  further  doubt,  that  no  authority 
ehurt  of  a  statute  wn«  competent  to  dispenao 
with  thoaa  words  whieh  Mr.  tialomooa  had 
omitted  (rom  the  oath  of  abjuration."  [Je' 


RKourd,  DrlHlIrl,  3rd  K 


Suitpford  CoiuH:o&a>yi  Tkb  Battlb  op 

(AugtiBt,  154'J).  was  fouv-ht  betwuon  Lord 
RuatoU  and  the  Wcalem  insui^nta.  reaultine 
in  the  liniil  dofuat  of  tho  latti^r.  Siimpfoi^ 
ia  a  TiIlH|{e  on  the  slopei  of  Dartmoor.  On 
Whit  Sunday  the  revolt  h&d  begun  at  the 
eame  place  by  the  pi-oplo  compellinff  the 
jiriitat  Ui  read  maw  in  Latin  incitead  of  tho 
new  Her  vice  book. 

Froude,  Hut.  <if  En;..  toI.  t. 
Sampson,  TiioHAa  [«.  lolT.  i.  1£89%  one 
of  the  Bt-'formen  of  tho  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
wa»  compelled  to  live  abroad  during  the 
Itlarian  peraeoution  on  account  of  his  relif(iuua 
upiniona.  After  the  acceasion  of  Elizabeth 
ho  returned  to  England  and  beramp  Dean  at 
Christ  Church.  In  1S87  ho  was  in^riaoned 
for  Nonconformity. 

S&BObut,  aeound  wife  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  Kitig  of  [ho  Konians,  waa  the 
dauiihloi  of  Count  Itayniond  ol  Provanco, 
anii  the  aistcr  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III. 

BuiCToA,  William  («.  1016,  d.  1633). 
Archbishop  of  Cantcrbnry,  was  hom  at 
Freaaingfield,  in  ijuflolk,  and  eduiat«d  at 
Kmnuuiuel  CoUcge,  Cambridge.  Ejevteil 
from  hiB  fellowship  in  1649  for  royaliam.  he 
remained  in  exile  till  Charlea  II. 'a  aocesaion. 
In  IS63  he  woa  made  maater  of  his  colln^, 
I)eftn  of  York  and  Biahop  of  London  in  succea- 
aiou,  and  in  iliT7  archbishop.  Sonn  alttv  the 
ai:c«iaioii  of  James  II.  he  came  into  coUlHlim 
with  the  kinR.  On  the  promiili^ilion  of  the 
Ilei;laration  of  ludulgence,  Sancroft  and  nx 
uf  hiij  aulfnifcnna  presuDlcd  a  petilion  to  the 
king  against  the  meuanro.  In  connoquimi'o. 
the  aovon  prelates  wore  oommitlod  [o  the 
Tower  (June,  16N8},  and  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King  a  Bench  for  miademaanour  (Jnno  28), 
but  the  jury,  in  apllit  of  proasure  from  tho 
g^ovemtnent,  8Pr|uittnd  them.  Sancroft  waa 
an  honest  but  imrrow-mmdnd  mun,  a  atrong 
Tory  and  Hid,  aiiiri'hr.mn.  Tb..„Bh  be  led 
Ihe  Sovnn  BiKl..>|..  ai;m.i-t  .l«inf^  II.,  he  a.|. 
vocatwl  lb"  n,fii>v  ..(...iii,'  in  rl.r  C.nvmlion 
Paili»mt>nt.  noil  eiiiM  bv  i-.'fudini;  to  take  the 
•uth-  to   Williutii  and  Mnry.       He  waa  su^ 


politick  oBendc 
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by  1680  he  had  Gome  to  the  oonclnmon  that 
Ireland  could  not  he  sBTed  hy  the  Irish.    He 
left  Smerwick  hc^ore  the  siege.    The  manner 
of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
rroiM^aiaLofRmg. 

^n^WM  was  a  Kaffir  chief  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  agwii^H  the  colonists  in 

1846. 

Baa  Dominic  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  island  of  Hayti  It  wps 
duooTered  by  Christopher  Columbus  about 
1493,  and  loon  became  a  valuable  plantation. 
In  1586,  war  having  broken  out  between 
England  and  Spain,  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
the  town  of  San  I>ominffo.  Meanwhile  the 
western  part  of  the  ialmd  had  been  colonised 
by  the  French,  and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rye  wick  fq.v.).  It  was  off  San 
Domingo  that  Admir^  Rodney,  in  1782,  de- 
feated and  captured  the  French  admiral,  De 
OrasBe.  After  the  F^ngiUh  expeditions  against 
the  island  ceased,  it  was  contended  for  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  native  population 
being  ready  to  rebel  whenever  a  chance 
presented  itself.  The  struggle  for  freedom  on 
their  part,  under  Toussaint  L*Ouverture,  in 
ISOl.aroused  great  admiration  in  this  country. 
Sdn  Domingo  is  now  a  free  republic. 

8aadwioli«  Edwasd  Moiitaou,  Eabjl  of 
[b.  1625,  cf.  1672),  ion  of  Sir  Sidney  Montagu, 
took  the  popular  side  in  the  Civil  Wars,  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  New  Model.  In  1646  he  entered  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Huntingdon,  and  acted  with  the  Indepen- 
dents till  1648.  In  the  years  from  1648  to 
1653  he  took  no  part  in  political  life,  but  in 
1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  joined  Blake  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  1659  he  com- 
municated with  the  king,  and  used  his  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  charged  to  arbitrate  between 
I)enn]ark  and  Sweden,  to  forward  the  Restora- 
tion. For  this  service  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  the  AM  Dutch  War  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  at  the  battle  of  Harwich 
(June  3,  1665),  and  commanded  at  the  attack 
on  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Bergen  (Aug.  12). 
Obliged  by  attacks  in  Parliament  to  give  up 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  was  appointed 
inbaaeador  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  1668 
in  bringing  about  the  treaty  which  secured 
^  independence  of  Portugal.  He  was  killed 
i&  the  battle  of  South  wold  Bay. 

ClanndOD,  Hi$t,  €(f  iJM  R^Mion  and  W«; 
Pepys,  iXary. 

Baadwichy  John,  4th  Eabl  of  {b.  1718, 
^  1792),  early  in  life  obtained  public  offices 
9i  importance.  As  plenipotentiary  to  the 
States-General,  he  signed  in  1748  the  pre- 
liminariea  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Be  became  IHrst  Lord .  of  the  Admiralty 
th  his  return  to  England,  and  became 
10  intimately  connected  with  the  Bedford 


faction,  that  when  Pelham  wished  in  1751 
to  rid  himself  of  that  faction,  he  began 
by  the  dismiasal  of  Lord  Sandwich.  During 
the  next  twelve  years.  Lord  Sandwich  was 
out  of  office,  and  was  much  more  congenially 
employed  with  the  gay  brotherhood  of  Med- 
menham,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous 
member.  In  1763  he  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was 
made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  a 
colleague  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  this  poet  he 
signalised  himself  by  his  violent  denunciation 
of  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  been 
a  boon  companion.  As  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, he  was  in  his  proper  sphere,  for 
his  industry,  as  Walpole  says,  was  so  remark- 
able that  &e  world  mistook  it  for  abilities. 
In  1765  he  was  guilty  of  using  the  meanest 
misrepresentation  to  the  king  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  from  the  Regency  Bill. 
The  king  was  furiously  indignant;  and 
within  two  months  dismissed  the  ministry. 
In  1767>  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made*  an 
alliance  with  the  Bedford  faction,  Lord  Sand- 
wich **  took  over  the  salary  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Post  Office."  He  remained  in  that  office 
until  the  Grafton  ministry  gave  way  to  Lord 
North's  administration,  in  which  Sandwich  re- 
turned to  the  Admiraltv.  He  failed  signally 
both  in  the  general  conduct  of  business  and  in 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies.  In  April,  1779, 
Fox  attacked  him  fiercely.  Narrowly  escaping 
a  direct  vote  of  censure,  Sandwich  fell  with 
Lord  North  in  1782,  and  thenceforth  lived  in 
retirement,  onrespected  and  unloved. 

WalpoWt     LttUn:    GrtnvOU   Faprnv;    Tre- 
veljan.  Early  Lift  oj  C.  J.  Fom. 

Sandys,    Edwin,  Archbishop   of   York 
(4.  ISIOTS.  1588),  was  at  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.'s  death  Vice-Chnncellor    of  Cambridge 
and    a   zealous    Protestant.      He    favoured 
Northumberland's    scheme,  and  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  in  favour  of    lAdy  Jane 
Grey,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and   subsequently   compelled    to    leave    the 
country!on  the  accession  of  EbabeUi  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  Bi^op  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1570  Bishop  of  If  «^don^m 
which    ca^dty    he   exhibitei  "J^^^-.^f^^ 
towards  the  Sonconfonmsts.      In   1576  he 
was  made  Arohbishop  of  York. 

0  .J—    »AWTmi.   was  first  returned  for 

Sirfiobert  Walpole  from  tt«^ 

and  able.*      Bn*  ^  th«&U  rf  Walpolfi  he 
large  majonty.     On  **»'»5_S,equer  under 

?St'Smthe«.y.lho««a»oUL 
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Baa  Jnaa  Award.  The  question  as 
to  the  boundary  westwards  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  having  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor 
William,  the  following^ award  was  given: — 
That  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Wa^ington 
(1846)  the  boundary,  after  it  had  been  con- 
tinued westward  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  ^hi^nn^^l 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  had  further  been  drawn 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific, 
should  run  through  the  canal  of  Haro  as 
claimed  by  the  Uuited  States,  and  not  through 
the  Bosano  Straits  as  claimed  by  the  British 
govenmient.  San  Juan  itself  was  a  small 
island  near  Vancouver's  Island,  and  by  this 
award  became  American  territory.  It  was 
evacuated  by  England  in  consequence  (1873). 

BaBquhar   Deolaration,  Thb,  was 

issued  by  Kichard  Cameron,  Donald  Cargill, 
and  others  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  at 
Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire  (June,  1680).  It 
declared  that  Charles  II.  had  forfeited  the 
crown  of  Scotland  "by  his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covenant  both  to  Grod  and  His 
kirk."  Charles  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicated by  CargilL    [Cambronians.] 

San  Bebaatiaiiy  Thb  Sibob  of,  during 
the  last  campaign  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
(Aug.  31, 1813),  was  necessary,  to  enable  Wel- 
lington to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  conduct  the 
war  in  France.  The  first  siege  was  begun  on 
July  10,  1813 ;  but  an  assault  on  the  town  on 
the  25th  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Wel- 
lington, repairmg  to  San  Sebastian,  ordered 
Graham  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
During  nine  days  of  ceaseless  movement,  ten 
engagements  had  been  fought,  the  effect  of 
wUch  was  that  Soult  was  in  retreat,  while 
Wellington's  position  was  so  strong,  that  he 
was  secure  from  offensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  could  resume  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian  under  the  direction  of  Graham. 
The  natural  and  artificial  difficulties  of  the 
sieffe  were  very  great,  but  they  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  negligence  of  the  government  at 
home,  who  would  not  suppiv  a  sufficiently 
large  fleet  or  suitable  ammunition.  Still  the 
works  went  on  g^radually,  under  the  energetic 
commander ;  various  positions  were  succes- 
sively won,  and  on  Uie  30th,  500  yards  of  the 
eastern  sea-front  were  laid  open.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  the  assault  was  made, 
and  after  a  terible  attack  the  town  was 
carried,  though  the  castle  held  out.  For  some 
days  the  town  became  the  scene  of  atrocities 
"  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious 
barbarians  of  antiquity.'*  When  the  troops 
had  in  some  measure  recovered,  batteries  were 
raised  against  the  castle,  which  surrendered 
on  Sept.  8,  leaving  Wellington  free  to  transfer 
the  war  into  the  south  of  France. 


Napier^«ii«Mtaarll'ar;CliiAto&,  PtnUuulaTWaT. 


Saatal  Scyrolt.  The  Santals  im  i 
tribe  inhabiting  the  hill  ranges  of  fiajmabaL 
Being  harassed  by  the  processes  and  btiiifii 
of  the  courts,  and  by  tiie  demands  of  Bes* 
galee  money-loiders,  they  suddenly  rac  in 
rebellion  (July,  1855),  and  carried  lire  nni^ 
trucUon  among  the  villages  of  the  Earopeus. 
No  troops  were  available  but  the  hill  nngen, 
who  were  driven  back.  The  nilmy  Dot 
for  the  fint  time  brought  up  troops;  ik 
rebels  were  hemmed  in  and  honted  dom; 
the  cholera  likewise  made  great  havoc  unm 
them.  The  rebellion  was  extinguished  oo  tiir 
last  day  of  the  year.  The  district  was  dw 
converted  into  a  non-regulation  proTince,t&d 
placed  in  charge  of  a  commissioner. 

Baratfoaaa,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1710),  ^ 

fought  during  the  War  of  the  Saccessan  u 
Spain.  After  the  defeat  at  Almsnza,  Kii^ 
Philip  hastily  retreated  on  SaragooL  Tie 
allies  followed  with  difficulty.  Un  Aug.  19 
Stanhope  found  the  Spaniards  drawn  up  MGf^. 
Saragossa,  with  the  Ebro  on  their  left,  a 
range  of  hiUs  upon  their  right,  with  a  dc%p 
ravine  on  their  front.  The  Aidbdnla  CbirVi 
determined  to  risk  a  battle.  Stanhope  eta- 
manded  the  left  of  the  allies  formed  of  th^ 
English,  Dutch,  and  Palatines,  and  eked  out 
his  cavalry  by  interspersing  among  them  scv.^ 
battalions  of  loot.  The  allies*  right  wing  ci'»- 
sisted  of  Portuguese  foot,  and  a  part  oi 
the  Germans  under  Count  Atalaya-  Tbe 
Spaniards  had  about  twenty-five,  and  tbr 
allies  about  twenty-three  ^ousand  men.  IV 
left  was  the  first  to  engage.  Then  the  FortB- 
guese  at  once  made  off,  attracting  Uzge  bodk^ 
of  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  The  lemainder  t4 
the  allies  steadily  stood  their  groutd,  and  ^ 
length  drove  back  the  enemy.  On  the  npt- 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  soon  threw  Ur 
enemy  into  confusion.  In  the  centre  iw 
veteran  Spaniards,  after  a  st^y  na^ 
to  Staremberg,  retreated  in  good  oidcv.  ^l« 
thousand  prisonen  were  taken,  with  a  brr" 
number  ot  cannon,  and  possessiGn  of  ^««• 
gossa  was  secured  to  the  victora.  After  i.«.; 
siderable  debate,  the  allies,  in  sccosdance  «iti- 
Stanhope's  desire,  advanced  on  Hadnd. 

Bo  jer.  AnmaU ;  Btaahope,  W»  ^  <*«  St^n^^ 
•aSpaifi. 

Sardinian  ConT«iitioa  O^V  )!! 

Jan.  26  the  King  of  Sardinia  acceded  tottor 
convention  between  the  English  and  Yvsy^ 
governments  of  April  10,  1854,  and  agw- 
to  furnish  and  maintsin  at  fnU  far  t^ 
requirements  of  the  war  16,000  mffli  ^^ 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  geneiai  ry  • 
separate  article  EngUnd  and  FrancB  ap^-  ^ 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  bfi« ' 
dominions.  TgngWnH  undertook  the  cUnr« 
of  transporting  the  troops  to  and  frea  «t 
Crimea,  and  under  the  treaty  »  leoomiw*-*' 
tion  was  to  be  made  to  Parliament  _toai«n» 
a  million  sterling  to  the  King  oi  ^ 
four  per  cent.    [Cbuuam  Wam.] 
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SaratogAy  Tkb  Coittbntiom  op  (Oct., 
1777),  dariug  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
deooe,  waa  the  cloaiiig  scene  ol  General  Bur- 
goyne's  diflastrous  campaign,  which  resulted 
ia  hia  retreat  on  Saratoga,  where  he  found 
himself  (Oct.  10,  1777)  with  3,600  men 
opposed  to  Gates  with  13,216  men.  Bur- 
goyne  receiving  no  tidings  of  Clinton,  with 
scurdty  in  his  army  developing  almost 
into  famine,  made  proposals  for  negotiations. 
Gates  offer^  terms,  which  were  at  once  re- 
jected as  degrading,  and  not  wishing  to  drive  to 
despair  a  body  of  brave  men,  he  finally 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Burgoyne. 
The  chief  of  these  were  that  the  ti>oops  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  should  be  allowed  a 
free  passage  to  England,  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  again  engage  in  the  war,  and 
that  tho  treaty  should  be  called  a  convention, 
and  not  a  capitulation.  These  terms  were 
asreed  to  on  the  17th,  and  on  that  day  the 
British  troops  marched  out.  The  importance 
of  the  surrender  was  felt  throughout  the 
world,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  France 
at  once  acknowledged  the  **  Independent 
United  States  of  America,''  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  them.  Spain  followed  the  lead 
of  France,  and  HoUand  did  not  long  remain 
neutral.  Lord  Stanhope  has  said  of  it,  that 
"even  of  those  great  conflicts,  in  which 
hondreds  of  thousands  have  been  engaged, 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  fallen,  none  has 
heen  more  fruitful  of  results  than  this  sur- 
render of  thirty-five  hundred  fighting  men  at 
Saratoga." 

Baiuaroft.  Hi$t.  of  Amer.  fi*v..  ill.,  c.  24; 
Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Eng,.  vi.,  o.  56;  (Gordon, 
Amtrietm  War  ;  Creasy,  Deeutve  BottlM. 

Barsfieldy  Patkick  {d.  1693),  was  an 
Irish  Jacobite  of  great  military  genius.  He 
held  a  commission  in  the  English  life-guards, 
and  aerved  under  Monmouth  on  the  continent. 
He  fought  Mlliantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  against  his  former  general.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Wincanton.  He 
sat  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish 
Parliamsnt  of  1688.  In  1689  be  was  sent  by 
James  XL  as  commander  into  Connaught.  He 
secured  Galway,  and  drove  the  English  from 
Sligo.  Shortly  afterwards  James  created  him 
G^rl  of  Lucan.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  insisted  on  making  a  stand 
at  Limerick  against  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel. 
He  aarprised  the  English  artillery  and  com- 
pelled William  to  raise  the  siege  (Aug.,  1690). 
His  administration  of  that  town  was  not  alto- 
gether successful.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French  general,  St.  Ruth,  he  soon  quarrelled 
^th  him ;  and  his  advice  to  avoid  a  battle, 
iriven  after  the  fall  of  Athlone,  was  pertina- 
noualy  disregarded.  At  the  battle  of  Aghrim 
tie  command^  the  reserve,  and  through  some 
misonderstanding  never  received  orders  to 
charge.  He  covered  the  retreat.  Once  more 
his  arrangementa  for  making  a  stand  at 


Limerick  were  hampered  by  his  colleagues. 
The  death  of  Tyrconnel,  however,  left  him  in 
supreme  command,  but  he  soon  despaired  of 
the  defence.  He  therefore  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Ginkell.  Limerick  capitulated 
on  Oct.  3,  1691,  and  the  majority  of  its  garri- 
son chose  to  follow  Saxsfield  into  the  French 
service.  He  was  given  a  comnuind  in  the 
intended  French  invasion  of  England  in 
1692.  He  fought  with  great  gallantry  in 
the  French  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Landen.  *<  A 
perishing  nationality,"  says  Ranke,  referring 
to  Sarsfield,  "  has  sometimes  men  granted  to 
it  in  whom  its  virtues  are  represented." 

C.  T.  WUaon,  Jamw  II.  and  th«  Dukt  of  B$r- 
vide;  MacanUy,  Hist,  of  Sng.;  Banke,  fliit.  of 
Bng, 

Sauchie  Bum,  Thb  Battle  op  (June 
18,  1488),  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland  at  the  hands  of  his 
insurgent  barons,  headed  by  Angus  "  Bell  the 
Cat,"  Home,  Hepburn,  and  Bothwell,  who  had 
plotted  to  ^t  hold  of  James's  son  to  make  use 
of  him  against  his  father's  authority. 

Saunders,  Admiral  Sib  Cuahlbb  {d. 
1776),  served  under  Anson  in  his  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas.  In  1741  he  became  post- 
captain.  In  1747  he  aided  Hawke  in  his 
victory  over  the  French,  and  in  1760  was 
returned  for  Plymouth.  He  became  Treasurer 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1754),  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (1766).  In  1767  Saunders 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  rear-admiraL  In  1769  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  to 
Quebec.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  co-operation, 
Pitt  calling  him  a  man  **  equalling  those 
who  have  taken  armadas."  In  1760  he  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  made  vice-admiral.  In  1766  he  be- 
came Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Saunders  sub- 
sequently became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Privy  Councillor  (1766),  and  admiral 
in  1770.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Savile,  Sib  Geobgb  {b.  1721,  d.  1784), 
came  of  an   old   Yorkshire    family,   which 
county  he  represented  through  five  successive 
elections.     He  did  not  often  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  there  was  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
House  more  thoroughly  respected  as  a  man  of 
liberal  principles  and  unbending  integrity; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  bulwarka 
of  the  Whig  party.     Ho  was  a  strenuous  and 
consistent  opponent  of  the  American  War  in 
all  its  stages.    He  resisted  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes.     He  was  the  first  to  relieve  m  some 
measure  the  disabilities  of  Boman  Oitholica, 
by  carrying  a  bill  for  that  purpose  m  1778  ; 
and  he  was  consequently  one  of  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  Gordon  Riota.     Later,    ne 
brought  in  a  bill  against  Popiah  coaremonB. 
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But  perhaps  tlie  most  celebrated  measure 
connected  with  the  name  of  8ir  George  ijavile 
18  the  Nullum  Tempua  Bill,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry  and  the  crown  to  put  into  force 
against  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  old  maxim 
"  Nullum  tempus  occuirit  regi  ** — *'  that  no 
length  of  continuance  or  good  faith  of  pos- 
session is  available  against  a  claim  of  the 
crown."  Savile's  bill  abolished  this  maxim 
— "the  opprobrium  of  prerogative  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  law  " — by  providing  that  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  sixty  years  of 
an  estate  derived  from  the  crown  should  bar 
the  crown  from  reclaiming  its  gift  under 
pretence  of  any  flaw  in  U^  grant  or  other 
defect  of  title. 

Treveljan,  Early  Lif$  <4  C.  J,  Fo«;  Cfhatham 

Savilo,  Sis  Henrt  (ft.  1549,  d,  1622),  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  tutor  in  Greek  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585  he  became  warden 
of  Merton  College,  and  in  1596  provost  of 
Eton.  At  Oxford  he  founded  the  Savilian 
professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 
This  **  magazine  of  learning,"  as  he  was 
called,  edited,  amongst  other  works,  four 
books  of  the  Hintwry  and  the  Agrieola  of 
Tacitus,  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
a  usefiil  collection  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
which  he  styled  Remm  Angliearum  Scriptorea 
pott  JBedam  Fraeipui  (1596). 

Savoyt  BoNiPACB  or,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1245 — 1270),  was  a  prince  of 
the  reigning  house  of  Savoy,  and  unde  of 
Henry  III.*s  queen.  To  this  he  owed  his 
early  advancement  to  the  archbishopric,  for 
which  he  had  very  few  qualifications.  His 
rule  was  intensely  unpopular,  as  that  of  a 
foreigner  and  dependent  of  the  court.  He 
has  made  little  mark  in  the  historv  of  his  see. 
The  palace  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  took 
its  name  from  his  brother  Peter. 

Hook,  Arehhiahofpa  </  Oantarbury,  voL  iii. 

8aTQ7  Conference,  Thb  (1661),  was 

held  in  tne  Savoy  Palace  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  relations  of  the  Puritans 
towards  the  Church,  and  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Liturgy.  It  consistcKl  of  twelve 
bishops,  among  whom  wero  Cosin,  Sanderson, 
Pearson,  and  Sparrow;  and  twelve  Puritan 
divines,  including  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds, 
and  Lightfoot.  After  sitting  from  April  15 
to  July  24,  they  came  to  no  practical  con- 
clusion, and  roported  that  "The  Church's 
welfare,  unity,  and  peace,  and  his  majesty's 
satisfaction,  were  ends  upon  which  they  wero 
all  agreed ;  but  as  to  means,  they  could  not 
come  to  any  harmony."  The  failuro  of  the 
Savoy  Conference  excluded  a  large  number  of 
Puritans  from  the  Church.  [For  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Liturgy,  which  so  far  as  they  had 
any  effect  emphasised  rather  than  minimised 


the  differences  between  AnglicsaasdPaiiiui, 
«M  P&A.TB&  Book.] 

CardweU,   Hiitory  qf   Cwttftrmm  tmuAd 
mnih  thM  Bock  tf  Commote  Pm^tr, 

Btvwtrey,  William  (d.  1401),  a  c1«?t. 
man  at   one  time  beneficed  at  L\-iin,  tai 

m 

later  in  London,  was  the  first  person  bant  in 
England  for  Lollardy.  Proceedings  inn 
taken  against  him  during  the  same  seasioQ  in 
which  the  Act,  De  herttico  comhumido,  ns 
embodied  in  the  statute  of  the  year;  but  hid 
execution  on  the  simple  authority  of  the 
king's  writ  has  given  some  occasion  far  con- 
troversy as  to  whether,  before  the  pasing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  king  had  power  to  'm-» 
writs  D0  heretieo  eamburendo.  The  ab«noe  of 
precedent,  however,  makes  the  suppositidn  im- 
probable. 

Stabbs,  OoiuC.  Hut,  vol.  iiL 

Sawyer,  Sir  Bobekt,  an  eminent  Ton 
lawyer,  was  Attorney-General  at  the  time  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  distinguished  hiiL- 
self  by  his  zeal,  if  not  rancour,  in  proflecatiLj; 
the  Whigs  concerned  in  Uiatmessom  I'in- 
tinning  long  in  office,  in  1686  herefowdto 
help  James  II.  in  vindicating  the  dispeDsiu 
power,  yet  such  was  his  &Aie,  and  the  diA- 
culty  of  getting  a  successor,  that  he  wu  n^ 
dismissed  till  1688.  He  was  leading  cocn* 
ftelforthe  Seven  Bishops,  and  afteriaiant: 
difficulties,  accepted  the  Revolation.  Is 
1690  he  was  violently  attacked  for  his  ooo* 
duct  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Sir  R.  Am> 
strong,  a  Rye  House  plotter,  excepted  fn« 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Saacons,  Thb.  The  earUcstoontamponn 
ref  eronce  to  Saxons  in  extant  litentuie-^bst 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  iWt 
120  A.D.-^escribee  them  as  dwelling  i&  ^" 
country  now  called  Holstein,  and  thrre  *^- 
joining  islands.  Thev  are  next  mentioBHi  tf 
fringing  the  sea-board  of  the  ocean.  Ip  2><r 
when  the  Brst  authentic  notice  of  their  pim*^ 
and  plunderings  was  written,  they  had  >• 
only  stamped  their  name  on  the  British  c(»»t 
[Saxon  Shore],  but  extended  it  ovw  tk 
northern  lands  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ems ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  broad  trwi* 
of  Britain,  and  broader  tracts  of  Gennao.^ 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  w«e  in  ^ 
possession  of  people  called  by  their  oaae 
Those  that  stayed  in  Germanv  w«»  ^•^ 
known  as  Old  Saxons,  to  disUnguiah  tbrc 
from  the  settlers  beyond  the  eea.  l*** 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  primitiTe  o*^ 
and  national  fozins  of  rule  after  the  ot>^ 
had  begun  to  abandon  them.  Whelh«t^ 
expansion  of  the  Saxon  name  on  the  t**^* 
nent  was  due  to  immigration  and  eon^*^ 
as  it  was  in  Britain,  is,  though  foOi^^ 
extremely  doubtfuL  It  is  thoMht  »«^ 
likely  that  it  was  merely  cxteodel  to  • 
number  of  sepnrate  but  neighboariBg  tnj^ 
already  inhabiting    those  tegicoti  **  ^ 
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common  desigiiation  of  a  huge  confederacy. 
Such  peoples  as  the  Chauci  and  CheniBci, 
while  keeping  their  proper  tribe  names  among 
themselves,  would  be  called  Saxons  by  those 
that  were  outside  the  confederacy,  just  as 
Salii  and  Ubii  were  known  as  Franks.    This 
u  the  readiest  way  of  explaining  the  sadden 
spring  of  the  Saxons  from  an  obscure  tribe, 
confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  into  a  great- 
n«s  and  notoriety  that  have  left  a  broad 
mark  on  human  destiny.    From  the  third  to 
the  sixth  centuries  these  Saxons  were  swarm- 
ing in  their  ^ keels"  over  and  up  and  down 
the  narrow  seas,  spoiling  and  wasting  the 
property,  and  at    length    depopulating   and 
seizing  the  soil  of  civilised  peoples  within 
their  reach.    If  Claudian  be  believed,  they 
watered  the  Orkneys  with  their  blood ;  they 
certainly    founded     several     kingdoms     in 
Britain,  and  at  least  one  settlement  in  Gaul. 
^  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  their 
strength,  ferocity,  and  persistence  on  the  men 
whose  lands  they  took  that  these  men  gave 
their  name  to  all  the  Goman  invaders,  and, 
Uter  still,  their  subjugation  in  their  native 
homes  cost  Charlemagne  a  generation  of  effort. 
Ethnology  classes  them  as  a  Low  German 
race,  with  fewer  and    fainter   affinities   of 
language  and  character  to  the  High  German 
than  their  partners  in  conquest,  the  Angles. 
The  fair  hair,  blue  eye,  and  robust  animal 
nature,  characteristic  of  the  southern  English 
ix^asant,  are  ascribed  to  his  Saxon  origin. 
The  derivative   meaning    of    the    name   is 
duputed ;  it  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
seamen,  users  of  the  short  knife  («mx),  settlers 
(«<u),  adversaries   {taehi)^  and  other  things. 
Their  efficiency  as  makers  of  history  in  early 
days  is  traced  to  their  having  been  untouched 
by  Roman  civilisation,  to  their  long  continu* 
ance,  as  Professor  Freeman  words  it,  "  in  a 
state  of  healthy  barbariauL" 

lappenberg,  AnaloSaxcn  Kxng$ ;  Palgrave.  Eng. 
Com  NonvMcath ;  Slienfl,  CsUie  Scotland;  Eltou, 
OrigUB  of  Eng.  flut.;  Stubb8»  C<ni$t,  HiM. 

[J.  R.] 

Saxon  Shore,  Thb,  was  in  Roman  times 
t^t  part  of  Britain  espHBcially  liable  to  the 
uiroads  of  the  Saxon  pirates.  This  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Their  commander  was  the  Comet 
Litoru  Saxonici  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore), 
^hose  jurisdiction  extended  from  Norfolk  to 
Sussex.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  as 
some  have  maintained,  that  the  Saxon  Shore 
was  inhabited  by  "Saxon"  colonies.  The 
^resdon  "litus  Saxonioum"  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  Welsh  March  of  later  times, 
whidi  meant  the  district  specially  open  to 
Welsh  attacks. 

OcMst,  OeiginM  (UHtiea;  Coote,  Eomana  m 
BrtlotK ;  Bh^  CtfUto  Britain. 

Saw,  WlLUAM  FlEXKBS,  YiscorNT  {b.  1586, 
^-  1662),  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
&yin  1613,  and  was  created  viscount  in  1624. 


He  was  a  strong  Puritan,  "for  many  years 
the  oracle  of  those  who  were  called  Puritans 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their 
counsels  and  designs  "  (Clarendon).  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  thought  of  emigrating  himself. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of 
ship-money,  but  the  government  preferred  to 
try  Hampden's  case  rather  than  his.  In  1639 
he  was  conunitted  to  custody  for  refusing 
to  take  the  military  oath  against  the  Scots 
•required  by  the  king.  He  was  appointed  in 
May,  1641,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
when  the  king  thought  of  winning  the  popular 
leaders  by  preferment,  but  remained  firm, 
voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops,  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  Parliament. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
until  its  abolition.  In  1648  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  voted  in  favour  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  king.  Cromwell 
appointed  him  to  sit  in  his  House  of  Lords, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  In  1660 
he  took  part  in  the  intrigues  to  bring  about 
the  Restoration,  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  duplicity,  and  nicknamed 
him  "  old  subtlety." 

Clarendon,  Hut  cfih$  BAtlUon ;  Wood,  Athmm 
(XrontMUM. 

Say  and  Sole,  James  Fibknbs,  Lord 
{d,  1450),  was  Treasurer  of  England  from 
1448  to  1450,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Hence  he  gained  great 
unpopularity,  and,  on  the  insurgents  under 
Jack  Cade  reaching  London,  he  was  seized, 
and  after  a  mock  trial  beheaded. 

Say  aad  Sole,  William  Fibknbs,  2nd 

Lord  (d.  1471),  son  of  the  preceding,  fought  on 
the  Yorkist  side  at  Northampton.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  Lord  High  Admiral  by  Ed- 
waLtd  I  v.,  fled  with  the  king  in  1470,  and, 
returning  in  the  next  year,  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Bamet. 

Scales,  Thomas,  Lord  (d.  1460),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  French  wars  and  in 
repressing  Jack  Cade*s  rebellion.  He  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
and  in  1460,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
was  captured  by  the  Yorkists,  and  put  to  death. 

Scaadaliixii  Kl^fixatiuii  was  the  use 

of  language  derogatory  to  a  peer  or  great 
officer  of  the  realm.    It  was  created  a  special 
offence  with  special  punishments  in  1275. 
Sir  J.  Steph«i,  Hut.  of  Hie  Criminal  Law. 

Sdiauby  Sir  LrKE,-wa8  a  Swiss  in  the 
British  service.  He  first  appears  in  1718  as 
the  confidential  secretary  to  Stanhope  in 
Spain.  In  1720  he  was  knighted,  and  sent  as 
minister  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  from  the  regent  communi- 
cations concerning  Atterbury*s  Jacobite  plot 
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whioh  led  to  its  detection.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1724,  having  attempted,  aa  the 
friend  oi  Carteret,  to  obtain  a  dukedom  for 
the  intended  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Platen,  the  sister  of  the  king*s 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  DarUngton.  Horace 
Walpole  was  sent  bv  Tovnshend  to  counter- 
act his  designs,  and,  as  the  affairs  were  at  a 
deadlock,  Ceorge  was  compelled  to  recall 
him.  His  subsequent  diplomatic  career  was 
unimportant. 

Sohisni  Act,  The,  was  passed  in  May, 
1714.  It  was  a  measure  devised  by  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  encouraged 
by  Bolingbroke  as  a  party  move  against 
Oxford.  It  was  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham.  Its  object  was  to  confirm  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
precluded  schoolmasters  and  tutors  from 
giving  instruction  without  previously  sub- 
scribing a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church.  This  restriction,  although 
not  abolished  by  the  Toleration  Act,  had  long 
been  practically  suspended.  The  Schism  Act 
therefore  imposed  severe  penalties  on  all 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  who  presumed  to 
instruct  without  having  first  received  a 
licence  from  a  bishop.  It  easily  passed  its 
two  first  stages,  but  at  the  third  reading  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  In 
the  Upper  House  several  amendments  were 
made  in  committee.  Teachers  merely  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation  were 
excluded  from  its  operations.  The  power 
of  .convicting  offenders  was  lodg^  in  the 
superior  courts  alone.  By  an  absurd  clause, 
the  tutors  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  were  de- 
clared exempt  from  its  restriction.  But  the 
bill  was  most  unjustly  extended  to  Ireland. 
This  iniquitous  measure  was  repealed,  together 
with  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  in  1717. 

Boyoe,  LUtret  Hi»t'>riqu4» ;   Wjon,  Beiffn  of 
QiM«n  An-M  ;  Staahope,  JScign  o/QuMn  Awm, 

Schleswig-Kolstein  Question,  Thb 

(1863).  The  long  desire  of  the  patriotic  party 
in  Germany  to  detach  from  Denmark  the  Ger- 
man Elbe  duchies,  which  already  in  1848  had 
caused  a  serious  war,  came  to  a  head  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries  in  1863. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  Lord  Russell 
had  given  Uie  Danid^  government  sound  and 
sensible  advice,  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
treat  the  German  populations  of  those  two 
provinces  fairly,  and  give  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  the  Grerman  government.  On  July  23, 
1863,  when  the  struggle  seemed  approaching. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  qucstionea  as  to  the 
course  England  intended  to  pursue  during 
the  struggle,  if  such  should  arise,  and  he 
replied :  "  We  are  convinced — I  am  con- 
vinced, at  least — that  if  any  violent  attempt 
were  made  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  Denmark,  those 
who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the 


result  that  it  would  not  be  Demnark  alone 
with  which  they  would  have  to  contend*^ 
This  statement  Lord  Palmerston  aflenrards 
explained  to  be  merely  intended  to  convey 
his  own  impression  that,  in  the  ev«ot  ii 
Denmark  being  attacked,  some  Buropean 
power  would  interfere ;  but  it  was  nxidoabtedly 
taken  at  the  time  to  mean  that  KnglmKi  woold 
support  Denmark.  The  Danes,  therefore, 
counted  on  England,  and  the  English  public 
was  eager  for  war.  The  Engliwh  goyeramoit 
proposed  to  France  to  intervene  with  skima,  but 
the  French  emperor  refused.  The  Danes  wst 
consequently  left  to  take  care  of  thonsdves. 
The  English  conduct,  however,  thouf^h 
prudent,  had  been  decidedly  open  to  oeosorts, 
for,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  govern- 
ment had  certainly  led  Denmark  to  believe  ia 
English  assLstanoe.  When,  therefore,  the  war 
was  ended  and  Denmark  crushed,  a  vote  U 
censure  was  proposed  in  both  Hoiues  by  tb« 
Opposition.  In  tiie  Lords  the  vote  was  carriea ; 
in  the  Commons  Hr.  Disraeli  made  a  most 
telling  speech  against  the  government  policy, 
and  t£e  vote  was  only  averted  by  an  amend- 
ment which  evaded  the  question  entirely. 

Brjroa*  Holy  Roman  JBmp..  nxpplcm.  oh. :  A^r 
ntuU  S«9Mt«r;  lf«iiMrd;  MeCarUiy,  fl««t  ^Oar 
Own  TimM. 

Bohomlienry     Frbbbbick     Hkbhas^, 

Count  of   (b.   1618,  d.  1690),  was  bom  at 
Heidelberg.    His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  his  mother 
an  English  lady  of  the  Dudley  family.    As  a 
Protestant,  he  fought  against  the  Iznperialij^ 
in  the  Thirty  Yean*   War,  lor  the  DotdL 
Swedes,  and  French.    After    the    Pence  of 
Westphalia  n648)  he  became  chamberlain  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.    In  1650  he  repaired  to 
France,  and  served  under  Turenne  until  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1660).   He  Uien  entered 
the  Portuguese  service,  and  it  was  f^efly  by 
his  assistance  that  that  country   compdtlei 
Spain  to  recognise  the  aov^^ignty  of  ihe 
house  of  Braganza  (1668).     He  then  returead 
to  France,  wh<*re  he  was  naturalised,  and  oK. 
tained  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  (1675} 
During  the  next  vearB  he  served  in  Fkodett^. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  caiavd 
a  complete  change  in  his  loirtiuieB.    After  a 
short  visit  to  Portugal,  to  ixeffotiate  a  msr- 
riage  between  Pedro  II.  and  Maria  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  PaUttine,  he  entend 
the  service  of  Frederic  WiUiam,  the  ^'  Grasi 
Elector**  of  Brandenburg.    On  the  death  <A 
that  prince,  his  successor,  Frederic,  generously 
gave  up  the  great  commander  to  aid  WillJas 
of  Orange  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.    H« 
was  immediately  made  WiUiani's  seeoad  is 
command,  and  rode  side  by  side  with  hin 
through  the  streets   of   London,     fie  vss 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  created  dake, 
and    appointed    Master    of    the    Ordnasn. 
The    Commons  voted    £100,000  to  him  is 
gratitude  for  his  services.     In   1689  hs  ««> 
placed  at   the  head  of   an    eipeditioD  to 
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Irelimd,  his  forcei  consiBtixig  nuunly  of  raw 
recnutB.    He  landed  in  the  north  of  Ukter, 
took  Garrickfergu8,and  marched  into  Leinster. 
Oatrade  Bundalk  he  declined  battle  with  the 
enemy,  who  were  greatly  superior  in  nnmbers. 
Still  James's  army  did  not  attack,  and  the  duke 
retired  into  Ulster  for  winter  quarters.    His 
conduct  was  severely  but  unjustly  criticised  in 
England.     In  June,  1690,  William  landed  at 
Carrickfergus  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Schombergmet  him  near  Belfast,  and  the  united 
troops  marched  on  the  Boyne.  He  pronounced 
strongly  against  William's  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  Iiuh  there.  The  battle  was  won ;  when 
Schombergy  seeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  making 
a  gallant    resistance,  rushed  at  them,  cry- 
ing aloud  to  his  Huguenot  troops,  "Come 
on,  gentlemen;  there  are  your  persecutors." 
They  were  his  last  words.    "  His  military 
skill,"    says    Macaiilay,     ''was    universally 
acknowledged.    For  his  religion  he  had  re- 
signed a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  had, 
at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the  world 
again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune."  [Botnb.  ] 

BCacauIay,  Hiit.  0/  Rng. ;  Banke,  Hitt.  of  Ena. ; 
JCariin.  BiAwn  d«  JVanM;  SchJUiBr,  QtmhicUB 


Sdunnlierg,  Mkinha&t  {d,  1709),  second 
son  of  Manhal  schomberg,  commanded  Wil- 
liam III.'b  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  He  marched  some  miles  up  the  river, 
and  crossed  it  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  thus 
turning  the  French  flank  and  rear.    In  1691 
his  father's  services  and  his  own  were  re- 
warded by  creating  him  Duke  of  Leinster. 
In  1693  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  coast  of  Britanny.    But 
Roasell  and  the  other  English  admirals  de- 
cided that  the  year  was  too  far  advanced  for 
KQch  an  enterprise.    Consequently  the  arma- 
ment never  set  out.     After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Dutch 
force,    which  disembarked   at   Lisbon.     He 
proved  inefficient,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
recalled,  and  Oalway  sent  out  in  his  stead. 
•*  Schomberg,"  says'ltfr.  Wyon,   ''seems  to 
have   been  one  of   those   weak    men,   who, 
when   beset  with  difficulties,  can  do  nothing 
but  sit  down  and  complain." 

M%eaiilAj,  UUt  of  Bug. ;  Wyon,  OfMt  Britain 
during  iht  Rfign  0/  QiiMn  Ann*. 


;,  Martin  (d.  1487),wasa  Oerman 
v<»teran,  commanding  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
Lambert  Simnel.  He  was  slain,  with  most  of 
his  followers,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Stoke, 
which  mined  the  Yorkist  cause. 
Baocm,  Bmry  VII. 

SciUy  IfllandB,  The,  were  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  times  as  the  abundance  of  pre-his- 
toric  remains  found  there  shows.  They  were 
probably  the  Cassiterides  of  the  Greek  writers. 
Their  position  exposed  them  to  Danish  occu- 
pation.    In  938  Uiey  were  conquered,  either 


from  the  Danes  or  the  Cornish  Welsh,  by 
Athelstan,  and  were  granted  to  the  monks  ot 
Tresco.  Afterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  TTiey  became  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  them  on  lease  to  tbe  Ghxlolphin  family. 
They  afterwards  were  leased-  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  The  lessee  has  very  considerable 
powers.  In  the  Civil  War  they  held  out  for 
Charles  under  Sir  John  Granville,  and  became 
a  centre  for  privateers.  In  1651  Blake  reduced 
them  to  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Soilldo  is  the  country  comprising  the 
lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  It  was 
divided  into  three  principalities,  Upper  Sdnde, 
Meerpoore,  and  Lower  Scinde.  The  rulers  of 
these  provinces  were  called  Ameers,  and  were 
almost  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
princes  of  Bajpootana ;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
m  consequence,  entered  into  separate  treaties 
with  them  in  1839,  which  imposed  on  them  a 
subsidiary  force  and  tribute.  They  had  for- 
merly been  dependent  on  Cabul,  but  had  not 
paid  any  tribute  since  1800.  Their  secret 
hostility  to  the  English  during  the  Afghan 
expedition  of  1839  compelled  the  latter  to 
take  some  steps  against  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  accede  to  a  subsidiary  alliance. 
During  the  three  subsequent  years  in  which 
Afghanistan  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
Scinde  had  become  the  basis  of  our  operations 
beyond  the  Indus,  their  conduct  was  marked 
with  ROod  faith  if  not  cordiality.  They  per- 
mitted a  free  passage  to  the  troops ;  they  sup- 
plied the  garrisons  of  Cabul  and  Candahar 
and  other  places  with  provisions.  But  two  or 
three  of  the  Ameers  were  emboldened  to  hos- 
tility by  our  reverses ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
on  hearing  of  this,  determined  to  inflict  signal 
chastisement  on  them.  Sir  Charles  Napier  (q.  v.) 
was  sent  to  Scinde  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
(September,  1843).  Violently  prejudiced 
agamst  the  Ameers,  he  soon  declar^  tJiat  the 
treaty  of  1839  had  been  violated,  and  the 
draft  of  a  very  disadvantageous  treaty  was 
forwarded  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Ameers. 
The  intrigues  of  Ali  Moorad,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  who  desired  to  become  rais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Meer  Roostum,  caused  Sir  Charles  to  believe 
that  all  the  Ameers,  except  Ali  Moorad,  were 
disaffected.  Meer  Roostum  was  so  alarmed 
by  his  attitude  that  he  fled  to  the  camp  of  Ali 
Moorad.  The  double  traitor  thereupon  per- 
suaded Sir  Charles  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  insult,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  de- 
posing Meer  Roostum,  and  appointing  Ali 
Moorad  rais  in  his  place.  To  show  his  power, 
Sir  Charles  captured  Emangurb,  a  fort  deemed 
inaccessible.  A  conference  was  now  held  at 
Hyderabad  between  Major  Outram  and  the 
assembled  Ameers,  who  denied  that  they  had 
infringed  the  treaty.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  and  on  the  15th  a  large  body 
of  Beloochee  troops  attacked  the  Bendency. 
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After  a  gallant  defence  of  three  hoars,  Major 
Outram  retired  with  the  loss  of  seventeen 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  the  armed 
steamer  anchored  in  the  river.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  now  marched  on  Hyderabad,  and 
came  upon  the  Beloochee  army  at  Meanee 
(Feb.  17,  1843),  where  a  complete  victory  was 
gained.  Lord  Ellenborough  now  issued  a 
proclamation  annexing  Scinde.  This  was  fol- 
lowed (March  22,  1843)  by  a  decisive  victory 
near  Hyderabad.  The  complete  subjugation 
of  the  country  followed.  The  Ameers  were 
pensioned  off  at  Benares,  and  are  State  pen- 
sioners still.  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself  re- 
marked of  these  proceedings,  "We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Scinde,  yet  we  ^11  do  so,  and  a 
very  advantageous,  useful,  and  humane  piece 
of  rascality  it  will  be." 

Napier,  SoituU;  ilnnual  S^gigUr;  Thornton, 
Hm(.  ^  India, 

Soindia,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
Mahratta  princes.  The  first  of  the  house 
was  Ranojee  Scindia,  a  feudatory  of  the 
Peishwa,  who  in  1743  received  as  a  fief  from 
that  chieftain  a  considerable  territory  in 
Malwa.  His  son  Mahdajee  Scindia  (1750 
—1794),  after  nearly  losing  life  and  territory 
in  the  Afghan  War,  became  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Mahratta  princes.  As  g^rantee 
of  the  Treaty  of  Salbhye  (1782),  as  conqueror 
of  Gwalior  in  1784,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Mo|ful  against  the  Sikhs,  and  as  the  first 
native  prince  who  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  French  officers,  to  discipline  his  army  after 
the  European  model,  he  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  histo^  of  his  times.  "He  was,"  says 
Grant  Duff,  "  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity 
and  considerable  genius,  of  deep  artifice,  rest- 
less ambition,  and  implacable  revenge."  He 
handed  on  his  power  to  his  grand  nephew, 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  (1794 -r- 1827).  The 
latter  joined  the  great  MaJiratta  confederacy, 
which  was  broken  up  at  Argaum  and  Assaye. 
He  had  to  surrender  much  of  his  territory, 
and  ruled  quietly  over  the  diminished  terri- 
tory of  Gwalior  until  his  deal^.  The  next 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Scindias 
is  the  minority  of  Bhagerat  Rao  Scindia, 
when  British  intervention  to  stop  the  anarchy 
which  the  minority  occasioned  led  to  the 
Mahratta  War  of  1843,  and  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  English.  At  a 
later  date  Bhagerat  Rao  did  his  best  for  the 
English  during  the  mutiny  of  1858. 

Grant  Duff,  Mahratta*;  W9lle»l9y  Dtma^chM; 
Mill.  India ;  MalleBOn,  UTativ*  Stain  in  SubAuttary 
AllioMM  yeiXk  UU  British  6o««mni«nt. 

Soone,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay 
in  the  old  district  of  Gowrie,  became  the  capital 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  royalty  in  later 
history.  The  Moot  HUl,  or  Hill  of  Belief,  at 
Scone  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  king's 
counsellors,  and  it  was  at  Scone  that  Uie 
Coronation  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  was 


"  reverently  kept  for  the  conaecration  of  the 
Kings  of  Alban*'  until  it  was  removed  to 
Westminster  by  Edward  I.  In  729  Scoce 
wi  8  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  Alpin, 
King  of  the  Picts,  and  Nectan.  Manv  <tf 
the  later  Kings  of  Scotland,  notably  kal* 
coUn  Canmore,  Alexander  IIL,  Robert  Bruce, 
Robert  II.,  and  James  I.,  were  crowned  then, 
as  well  as  Charles  IL  in  16dl. 
Sksne,  CWttic  SooUand. 

Sooxy,  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  obtBinei 
the  see  of  Rochester  (1 551}  as  a  rewuii  for  bi-; 
support  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  afiM'- 
waxtis  translated  to  Chichester,  but  wis  de- 
prived of  his  preferment  on  the  acoessioQ  of 
Alary.  He  subsequently  assiiiAed  at  the  am- 
secration  of  Bishop  Parlcer  in  1559,  receivic^ 
as  the  price  of  his  support  the  see  of  Here> 
ford,  lie  then,  in  conjunction  with  Bbihcf 
Barlow,  assisted  the  ardibishop  to  consKratf 
the  other  prelates  appointed  by  ElinbeUL 
He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  chaiucter,  and  of 
no  very  great  influence. 

Scotalo  is  an  obscure  term  denoting  an  ofp- 
pressi  ve  local  custom  in  towns,  which  was  lerit^i 
by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  profit.  Some  hare 
thought  that  the  sheriff  could  compel  the  bur- 
gesses to  grant  him  quantities  of  malt,  from 
which  the  SeotaU  was  brewed,  and  vhk^ 
belonged  to  him.  Others  maintain  that  the 
name  simply  indicates  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men, in  which  they  were  forced  to  oootribck 
to  the  same  object,  or  at  which  heavy  fin» 
were  exacted  on  those  absent.  To  obt&b 
exemption  from  acotaie  was  a  great  object  fur 
the  towns  in  the  early  stages  of  the  hikorv  *i 
corporate  town-life.  It  was  probably  so  iffi* 
portant  because  a  step  towards  their  bcio^ 
freed  from  the  iuriadiction  of  the  sdieni. 
The  etymology  of  9C9taU  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably it  simply  comes  from  scot  and  al& 
though  some  have  thought  that  the  litter 
syllable  comes  from  taUia,  a  payment,  or  M 
as  in  gildhall. 

Soot  and  IfOt  literally  sienifies  "taxes  is 
general,"  and  "  the  share  paid  by  each  hooftr- 
holder."  In  many  towns  municipal  prinit^^s 
were  vested  in  ail  those  who  paid  ^*  acot  aibi 
lot,"  i,e.y  those  who  bore  their  rateable  p^ 
portion  in  the  payments  levied  from  the  \s^ 
for  local  or  natioual  purposes. 

Sootlaad.  The  history  of  Scotland  U< 
been  more  influenced  than  tiiat  of  most  otii  t 
countries  by  the  physical  features  of  the  Ua^ 
The  southern  pfut'of  the  modern  kinc^lf*'^ 
differs  little  in  character  and  conionmtioa 
from  the  north  of  England.  Hiis  part  bti«*a 
as  the  Lowlands,  is  ^easantly  diversifi^^*^ 
hill  and  dale,  well  watered  and  well  woa^'- 
affording  rich  tracts  of  pasture  and  at'A^ 
land.  North  of  the  Lowlands  the  couzitn  -' 
almost  intersected  by  the  two  FirtlMKrfF«';^^ 
and  Clyde,  and  beyond  the  firths  it  vImi^J 


obangea  its  character  and  becomes  barren  nnd 
mountainailB  ia  U)e  west  ood  north.  A  ttrip 
of  lowland  rum  nartb  along  tlie  eastern  coast. 
The  early  inlmbilanta  of  theau  distiicta  dif- 
fered as  much  in  racu  ax  tlia  country  inMspect. 
While  the  indigenoua  Celts  iohabil«d  their 
nativemountaiuSithu  southern  mid  eastern  tow- 
lands  w^re  peopk-d  by  English  or  Scandi. 
narian  invndota.  \W>q  first  Scotland  emerges 
from  pre-historic  obscurity,  it  is  an  Cale- 
donia, a  cuuntrv  of  witods  and  mountains, 
BO  stvm  and  wil<]  that  the  Itomans  abandoned 
their  attumpted  conqueat,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  prutecting  the  southern  proviuos  from 
the  inroads  of  the  fierce  inhabitanta.  Thuy 
were  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are  vaj^clv  Bpolten 
ot  as  Picts  and  Scota.  Tho  flrat  event  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  is  the 
introduction  of  Chrinlianity.  It  CHme  in  the 
waku  of  the  i^ola  from  Irtlaad.  In  ihe  sixth 
cenlnry  these  Scots  acttled  on  the  western 
coaat,  and  foundfid  the  nucleus  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  Columba,  AbUit  of  Diirruw,  camo 
over  to  join  them.  The  King  of  tho  Si'ota 
gave  him  the  islet  of  Ions  loscttle  on.  Hero 
he,  and  the  twelve  monkii  who  shared  his  f or- 
tunes,  nude  a  monastery  of  the  rudest  kind — 
a  few  wattle  huts  cluBtered  round  a  wooden 
church.  From  this  centre  ttay  went  forth 
on  missionary  ioiimcys  to  the  neighbouring 
nioinhmd  and  isliinda.  By  tliia  nwans  the 
Picts  and  the  EnRliiih  of  Norlhuinbriu  were 
converted  to  Christiiinity.  In  843  the  King 
of  Scots,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  became  king 
of  the  Picle  also.  Thus  the  Celtic  peoples 
notth  ot  the  flrlhs  were  nominally  united  mto 
one  kingdom,  though  the  chiafa  of  the  north, 
whether  Celts  or  Norsemen,  were  virtually  in- 
dependent soveroiens.  In  the  tenth  century 
Malcolm  I.,  the  King  of  Scots,  got  possession 
of  Strsthclyde.  It  was  gisnted  to  him  a*  a 
territorial  fief  by  Edmund  of  England.  His 
grandson,  Malcoun  II.,  was  invested  with  Lo- 
thian, hiUietto  part  of  the  English  earldom  of 
NoTthumbria  (1018).  This  acquisition  in- 
fluenced the  whole  after-history  of  the  king- 
dom. At  Grat  merely  a  dependence  of  the 
Celtic  kingdom,  Lothian  finally  overshadowoil 
it.  The  Kings  of  the  Scots  identified  them- 
aolTea  with  thin,  the  richeet  part  of  their 
dominions  and  with  its  Teutonic  inhnbilanta. 
while  the  Celts  of  the  original  kingdom  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  subject-race,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  richer  and  more  civilised  people 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  reign  of  MiUcolm  III., 
EUrTUmcd  C-anmore  (10a7 — 1093),  is  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  His  mar- 
riage with  tlargaret,  siatar  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
intniduccd  an  EngLih  element  which  gave  its 
colour  lo  the  national  derelapmcnt.  There 
were  also  other  influences  at  work  which  all 
turned  in  the  name  direction.  The  Korman 
Cooqueat  displaced  many  Englishmen.  Such 
of  these  eiilea  u  turned  northward  were 
wall  received  at  the  Sioltish  court.  Ter- 
1  grsuta  were  conferred   upon  them. 


The  English  system  of  land  tenure  wu  in- 
ti'oduced.  and  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  division 
into  parishes.  The  Scottiufa  clergy  were 
induwd  to  give  Up  their  distinguiahing 
peculiarities,  and  were  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  Home.  Maltiolm  repeatedly  in- 
vaded England,  and  his  army  brought  bock 
so  many  captjvea,  that  English  slaves  fell  to 
tho  lot  of  the  |>oorcet  bouseholils.  These 
slaves,  more  civilised  than  their  Celtic  masters, 
influenced  the  domestic  manners  ot  th»|ieenle. 
The  frequent  uggreBgions  o[  tho  Scots  provoked 
retnliation  from  the  Normans.  William  tlie 
Conqueror  invaded  Scotland  (1072),  and  at 
Aburncthy  ho  compelled  Malcolm  to  acknow. 
Icdgo  him  as  over-lord.  This  aubmiiiaion  Was 
H  fertile  source  of  dissension  in  later  times. 
Un  the  strengUi  of  it  the  English  sovereigns 
laid  claim  to  supreman'  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  while  the  Scots  main- 
tained that  Malcolm  did  homage  for  Strath- 
dyde  and  Lothian,  which  he  held  from  the 
English  crown  ;  but  in  no  respect  violated  the 
independence  of  hiahereditarj- kingdom.  Tlie 
purely  Celtic  period  of  Scottish  tustory  con- 
cludes with  the  acceesioo  of  Edgar,  son  of 
Alalcolm  (1097).  The  second  period,  during 
which  English  influence  was  in  Ihe  as- 
cendant, was  one  of  continued  development. 
Th'O  [hrec  sons  of  Malcolm,  Edgar,  Alexander, 
and  David,  reigned  in  succession,  and  carried 
out  more  fully  the  Anglicising  policy  of  their 
parents.  The  marriage  of  their  sister  &laliida 
with  Henry  I.  of  Ei^land  strengthened  the 
friendly  relattonB  between  tho  kingdoms.  Tho 
aoccBsion  of  David  (1124),  who  held  also  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  led  to  a 
great  influx  of  Normans,  to  whom  the  king 
made  large  toiritorial  giants.  Thus  the 
feudal  sj'stem  was  introduced,  and  took  iirmer 
root  in  Scotland  than  it  ever  did  in  England. 
Host  ot  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  as  woU  as 
the-  social  and  poUtical  institutions  of  the  later 
kingdom,  date  from  tho  r«ign  of  David.  He 
founded  or  restored  the  six  biahoprica  of  Dum- 
blone,  Brechin,  Aberdeen.  Eosi,  Cnithness.  and 
Glnsgow.  He  endowed  many  religious  houses 
aSiliated  with  thcgreat  monastic  orders.  Among 
his  foundationawastheAbbeyoftbe  Holy  Rood, 
which  afterwards  became  the  favoarite  palace 
of  tho  Scottish  sovereigns.  He  introduced  a 
new  code  of  laws,  fmmcd  on  tho  B^liah 
model,  appointed  sheriffs  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  favoiirod  and  encouraged  tho  royal 
burghs,  and  added  to  their  nnmbi'r  and  their 
priTileges.  Under  Malcolm  IV.  (11153), 
David's  grandson  and  sucutssor,  Galloway  was 
reduced  to  direct  dependence  on  the  crown, 
and  the  iales  and  western  coast  wore  brought 
to  subjection  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Somerled.  Earl  of  A^^le.  so  that  the  kingdom 
now  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  mudc.m 
ScoOand.  WiUiara  the  Lion  (1165).  Malcohn'a 
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independence  of  his  kingdom,  agreeing  in  the 
*'  Convention  of  Falaise  "  to  hold  it  ae  a  fief 
from  the  English  king.  About  the  same 
time  the  Scottish  Church  rejected  the  claim 
to  superiority  over  it  put  forward  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  procured  a  papal 
bull  (1188)  confirming  their  claim  of  inde- 
depence  of  any  spiritual  authority  save  that 
of  Rome.  The  reigns  of  the  Alexanders 
(II.  and  III.)  was  a  period  of  peace  and  social 
improvement.  The  border  line  between 
Scotland  and  England  was  fixed  for  the  first 
time  (1222).  The  last  and  most  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  was  repelled  in 
the  battle  of  Lar^s  (1263).  The  long  peace 
with  England,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century, 
was  marked  by  rapid  internal  development 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  was  much  increased.  The  country 
was  opened  up  by  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges.  The  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce brought  wealth  and  consequence  to  the 
trading  towns.  This  prosperity  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  king 
(1286).  His  grandchild  and  heir,  Margaret, 
was  a  young  child,  absent  in  her  fiather's 
kingdom  of  Norway.  This  child-queen  died 
before  she  reached  her  kingdom.  A  swarm 
of  competitors  appeared  to  claim  the  vacant 
crown.  Edward  of  England,  who  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  arbiter,  plac^  it  on  the  head  of 
John  Baliol  (1292),  whom  he  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  over-lord.  John's  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  soon  embroiled  him  with 
his  subjects,  who  compelled  him  to  revolt 
against  England.  This  gave  Edward  a  pre- 
text for  carrying  out  his  cherished  scheme  of 
conquering  Scotland.  With  a  large  army  he 
crossed  the  Border,  deposed  the  king,  received 
the  homage  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  placed 
English  garrisons  in  the  strongholds,  and 
entrusted  the  government  to  Englishmen. 

These  measures  roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  people,  and  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence began.  They  revolted  against  the 
English  authority,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Wallace,  defeated  the  English  at 
Stirling  (1297),  and  slew  or  expelled  the 
English  governors.  A  second  time  Edward  in 
person  subdued  Scotland,  Wallace  was  defeated 
at  Falkirk  (1298),  taken  and  put  to  death ;  the 
English  rule  was  re-established.  Henceforth 
Scotland  was  to  be  incorporated  with  England. 
But  just  when  the  subjection  of  the  Scots 
was  deemed  complete,  they  rose  again  under 
Robert  Bruce,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after 
BalioL  Had  Edward  lived,  it  is  most  likely 
that  this  effort  would  have  been  crushed  like 
the  former  one.  But  he  died  on  the  Border 
(1 307)  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  Scotland  for 
the  third  time,  to  subdue  it  more  utterly  than 
before.  For  seven  years  the  struggle  lasted, 
till  the  total  rout  of  the  English  at  Bannock- 
bum  (1314)  re-established  Sie  national  inde- 
pendence. The  "War  of  Independence*' 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  and  during   that 


time  Scotland  had  suffered  fearfully.  Thiice 
she  had  been  laid  waste  by  foreign  inTaiioii& 
She  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  intenttlonh 
tests,  for  the  struggle  had  much  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  civil  war,  as  many  of  the  Scottiili 
nobles  fought  on  the  Engliah  eide.  Thii  vsr 
completely  changed  the  current  of  ScoUisb 
history  by  implimting  among  the  people  thai 
bitter  hatred  of  England  and  every  thing 
English,  which  was  the  most  strongly  narked 
feature  of  the  national  character  for  centdsB 
to  come.  This  drove  them  into  close  allimce 
with  France,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Englani 
France  became  the  model  for  imitation,  ThB 
England  had  been  during  thepreviousperioi 
and  French  influence  tix^god  the  muuu^  the 
arts,  the  learning,  and  the  laws  of  the  soc- 
oeeding  centuries. 

This  French  alliance  involved  Scotland  is 
the  frequent  wars  between  the  Fn!Ddias<i 
English.    Whenever  war  broke  out,  ScothBd 
took  up  arms,  and  invaded  England  in  hra^ 
of  her  aUy.     By  the  Treaty  of  Northamptt* 
(1328)  England  acknowledged  the  indejxfi' 
dence  of  Scothind.     By  this  treaty  tbe  old 
vexatious  claims  of  superiority  were  srept 
away.  Henceforward  the  Lothians  and  Stntb- 
Clyde  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Celtic 
kingdom.    The  war  had  welded  more  inslj 
into  one  the  different  races  of  which  thenatkn 
was  composed.      Throughout  the  conte^^^ 
was  the  Lowlanders  who  were  most  detff- 
mined  not  to  be  annexed  to  Englaod,  bat  \fi 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  OUic  tiiie* 
dom  to  which  they  wore  joined.    The  Celt* 
in  the  north  cared  little  whether  the  long,  tf 
whom  they  owed  a  nominal  allegiance,  wp^*^ 
in  Edinburgh  or  London.    Thestmgyleai*' 
brought  the  people,  for  the  first  time,  ptnw- 
nently  forward  in  the  state.    It  wte  oy  ti^ 
support  of  the  people  and  the  church  thai 
Robert  Bruce  succeeded  in  winning  the  ew*^ 
This  had  two  important  reeolta.    Thepe«f 
obtained  a  voice  in  Uie  National  <A«eB»J?- 
In  the  Parliament  of  Cambuskenneth  (Iw 
the  third  Estete,  the  deputies  of  theban^ 
appear  for  the  first  time.    The  baronaw  «* 
in  great  part  renewed,  as  Brace  gwnwd  to 
his  friends  the  forfeited  estates  of  ba  pf 
ponents.    A  Uw  passed  to  prevent  the  takm? 
of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  the  Una  oirf  « 
the  kingdom,  compelled  the  holders  of  «» 
in  both  Enghind  and  Scotland  to  maij?  * 
definite  choice  of  nationality.    Thoeejrb*^ 
estates  in  England  were  the  richff  left  ^vf  j 
land  altogether.    Bruce  also  greatly  inrt«^ 
the  power  of  the  baronage  by  gnnting  p^*f 
of  regality  along  with  the  lands.    ^>^^2l 
life  Bruce  did  what  he  could  to  caostAfr^ 
the  kingdom  and  repair  the  w^^*?*  .!*!  f] 
war.     But  his  death  (1329)  placed  a  child,  w 
son  David,  on  the  throne,  and  left  the  ci>«of^ 
a  prey  to  invasion  from  without  and  tt«^. 

within:  c^kit! 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  Seocfl^ 
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period   reliance    on    France    and    diBtrust 
of  England  were  the  principles  of  foreign 
policy.     Within  the  kingdom  there  waa  a 
coQitant  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
^nage,  under  whose  tyranny  the  people 
gromed  in  vain.    The  crown  was  too  weak  to 
redieiB  grievances  or  to  maintain  law.    The 
ting  was  little  better  than  a  chief  with  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  other  chiefs,  often 
nwre  powerful  than  himself.    His  only  means 
of  reducing  a  rebel  subject  to  subiection  was 
by  empowering  another  to  attack  him.    In  a 
TOuntiy  thus  torn  by  the  feuds  of  a.lawless  and 
turbulent  baronage  there  was  little  room  for 
social  improvement.    Hence  ScoUand  at  the 
Reformation  was  little  if  at  all  beyond  the 
point  of  civilisation  reached  before  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Independence.      The 
*cce8gion  of  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
jas  the  lignal  for  the  revival  of  the  claims  of 
BalioL    His  son  Edward  was  crowned  king 
by  his  adherents,  and  civil  war  again  broke 
out.    David  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  as 
be  passed  most  of  his  life  either  in  captivity 
or  in  France,  he  was  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
ting,  and  the  government  was  carried  on  by 
a  regency.    On  his  death  Robert,  the  grand- 
*m  of  Bruce  by  his  daughter  MiEurgery,  and 
tbe  first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Stuart, 
mounted  the  throne.  In  this  family  the  crown 
pwed  from  father  to  child  without  a  break 
for  nearly  three  centuries.    Robert  III.  snc- 
«eded  his  &ther.    He  was  so  weak  both  in 
i^d  and  body  that  hi»  brother  Albany  held 
'he  reins  of  government.     To  maintain  him- 
«f  in  power  he  contrived  that  his  nephew, 
be  heir  to  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into  the 
u&nds  of  the  EngUsh,  and  on  the  death  of 
(obert,  acted  as  regent  in  his  nephew's  name. 
'0  maintain  his  own  pontion  he  winked  at 
tte  misdeeds  of  the  barons,  and  when  James  I. 
V  at  length  released  and  came  to  chum  his 
■own  (1424),  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
^le  subjects,  each  one  of  whom  was  as 
)werfal  as  himself.     His  first  caro  was  to 
^^  their  power  by  numerous  executions. 
e  then  turned  his  attention  to  maintain- 
g  efPectively  law  and  judicial  reform.    By 
mmoning  frequent    Parliaments,  he  gave 
tportance  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
his  reign  first  became  defined  in  the  form 
the  "  Estates."    The  lesser  barons  who  felt 
e  duty  of  attending  Parliament  a  grievous 
rden   were    relieved    of  it,   and    allowed 
send  commissaries,  two  for  every  shiro. 
lese,  with    the  members  for  the  burghs, 
med  the  third  Estate.    But  they  wero  in 
sense  representatives  of   the  Commons, 
leed,  the  Commons  of  Scotland,  outside  the 
rghfl,  conld  not  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
rliament  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
L    The  Estates  met  in  one  chamber.    In 
i  reign  the  custom  of  delegating  the  chief 
riness  of  the  Parliament  to  a  committee 
ame  recognised  as  a  rognlar  part  of  Par- 
oentary  procedure.    This  committee  was 


called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  Its  memben 
were  elected  by  the  three  Estates,  and  to  it 
was  confided  the  work  of  maturing  the  mea- 
sures to  be  passed,  which  wero  then  approved 
and  confirmed  in  a  full  Parliament. 

From  this  roig^  dates  also  the  publication 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  the  beginning  of 
statute  law.  llie  King  caused  a  collection  of 
the  statutes  to  be  made,  and  separated  those 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  from  those  still 
in  force.  He  also  established  the  office  of 
treasuror,  and  set  up  the  Suprome  Court  of 
Law,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
Court  of  Session.  This  court,  which  met 
three  times  a  year,  consisted  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  president,  and  threo  other 
persons  chosen  from  the  Estates.  They  wero 
deputed  to  hear  and  decide  the  causes  which 
until  then  had  come  beforo  the  Parliament. 
James  also  established  schools  of  archery, 
and  patronised  and  encouraged  learning  and 
lettOTS.  He  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
a  band  of  malcontents  on  the  verge  of  the 
Highlands  (1436).  Five  kings  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  James  I.  Thero  is  little  to 
distinguish  one  roign  from  another.  The 
genend  characteristics  of  all  aro  the  same. 
Each  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  minority,  and 
closed  by  a  violent  death.  These  frequently 
repeated  minorities  were  very  disastrous  to 
Scotland.  The  short  reign  of  each  soveroign 
after  he  reached  manhood  was  spent  in 
struggling  to  suppress  the  family  that  had 
raised  itself  to  too  great  a  height  during 
the  minority.  He  could  only  ao  this  by 
letting  loose  on  the  offender  a  rival,  who  in 
turn  served  himself,  becoming  heir  not  only  to 
the  former's  estates  but  to  his  arrogance,  and 
proving  himself  the  disturber  of  the  sucoeedinsr 
roign.  IVuitless  invasions  of  England,  and 
abortive  attempts  to  bring  the  Cdts  of  the 
north  within  the  power  of  the  law,  altomated 
with  the  feuds  of  the  rival  barons.  Under 
James  III.  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  were 
annexed  to  Scotland.  They  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Norway,  and  wero  made  over 
to  the  King  of  Scots  as  a  pledge  for  the 
dowry  pronused  with  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Norway,  but  they  wero  never  redeemed. 
James  V.  worked  out  moro  fully  the  project 
of  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  of  establishing  a 
suprome  court  of  law  by  founding  the  Court 
of  Session  or  College  of  Justice.  It  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of 
Phris,  and  was  composed  at  first  of  thirteen 
judges,  though  the  number  was  afterwards 
mcreased  to  fifteen.  As  the  members  of  the 
court  wero  chosen  from  the  Estates  it  was 
suprome  in  all  civil  cases,  and  thero  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions  to  Parliament,  nor 
could  it  be  called  upon  to  review  its  own 
judgments.  Scottish  law  was,  like  the  French, 
based  upon  the  Civil  Law,  which  was  adopted 
and  received  as  authority  except  where  the 
feudal  law  had  forestalled  it     The  three 
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universities    (St.    Andrews,    Glasgow,    and 
Aberdeen)  which  were  founded  during  this 

Seriod  were  modelled  on  that  of  Paris^  which 
iff^red  widely  from  the  English  univer- 
sities. Provision  had  also  heen  made  for 
the  advancement  of  elementary  education. 
Grammar  schools  wore  founded  in  the  burghs, 
and  hy  Act  ol  Parliament  (U96)  all  "  barons 
and  freeholders "  were  commanded  to  make 
their  sons  attend  these  schools  until  they  were 
"competently  founded,"  and  have  "perfect 
Latin,"  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £20.  The 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  by  Walter 
Chapman  gave  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  A  purel v  mythical  history 
of  Scotland  was  fabnoated,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  add  to  the  digiuty  of  the  kingdom 
by  assuming  for  it  an  important  position  in 
times  of  remote  antiquity.  These  ridiculous 
legends  were  put  into  form  by  Hector  Boece, 
first  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  H%9tory  of  Scotland  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  belief.  Unfortunately  these  legends  took 
root  in  the  national  mind,  and  were  accepted 
as  isuci  by  all  subsequent  historians,  who  based 
their  works  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  in  our 
own  days  that  research  has  sifted  fiict  from 
fiction.  In  the  front  rank  of  the  Scottish 
poets  stand  the  two  kings,  James  I.  and 
James  V.  The  ftivourite  themes  of  the  poet's 
satire  were  the  biicksliding  and  corruption  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Churoh  had  become  too 
powerful  to  be  popular.  All  classes  of  the 
community  were  eager  to  attack  it,  and  tried 
to  incite  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of 
lus  unde,  Henry  VIII.  The  danger  was  only 
warded  off  by  the  adroitness  of  jBeaton,  who 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  State. 
He  turned  to  account  the  long-cherished 
jealousy  of  England  to  spoil  this  schemes 
of  Henry,  and  mduced  thie  long  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  suggestions  of  religious 
reformation.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
ended  in  an  outburst  of  war.  The  attack  on 
the  temporalities  of  the  Churoh  had  already 
begun.  The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  were  oonferred  on  laymen,  ffenerally 
the  king's  natural  children,  who  held  them  in 
oommendam  with  the  title  of  Commendator. 
Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  Church 
bad  totally  changed  its  character.  In  the 
incessant  internal  struggles  that  disturbed 
the  ensuing  period  the  Qiurch  always  sup- 
ported the  crown,  which  in  return  conferred 
estates  and  privilege  on  the  Church.  On 
account  of  their  superior  learning  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled  by  Churchmen. 
This  gave  them  a  political  influence,  which  in 
addition  to  their  wealth  was  a  constant  cause 
of  offence  to  the  barons.  The  two  principal 
sees— St.  Andrews  (1471)  and  Glasgow  (1492) 
— had  been  raised  to  the  dignities  of  arch- 
bishoprics, and  their  holders  vied  with  each 
other  in  an  arrogant  display  of  pomp  and 
state  to  support  their  dignity  as  princes  of 
the  Church.    The  two  Seatons  (uncle  and 


nephew)  who  snooeeded  one  another  in  Uk 

Snmacy  swayed  the  affairs  of  the  sfcak 
uring  the  entire  reign  of  James  Y.  and  tho 
beginning  of  that  of  Mary.  They  lisid  > 
great  number  of  benefices  m  France  as  veil 
ss  Scotland.  This  gave  them  wealth  ia 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  temponl  petn, 
and  corresponding  power.  They  used  this 
power  to  retard  the  movement  of  reli|^ 
reform  by  persecuting  the  teachers  of  the  orv 
doctrines,  which  had  made  their  way  into  \^ 
kingdom  from  England  and  GermsDy,  a»i 
were  rapidly  becoming  popular.  The  first 
sufferer  for  liberty  of  opinion  in  Scotlan-l 
was  Reseby,  a  Lollard,  who  was  burnt  to  death 
in  1408.  After  this  there  are  casual  Doticei  ol 

persons  being  called  in  question  for  alkgtri 
neresy.  But  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  v^^- 
bumt  by  Beaton,  is  called  the  pii)to-mait)7. 
as  he  was  the  first  to  suffer  for  the  doctiinti^ 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  thf 
EsUblished  Church.  His  death  did  dor 
than  any  other  measure  to  hasten  the  in* 
pending  Reformation.  The  unexpected  deaxh 
of  the  king  just  after  a  disastroua  defeat  co 
the  Border,  leaving  only  an  infant  of  a  fe* 
days  old  to  succeed  him,  gave  it  an  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth.  Tbeiintopcs^ 
of  violence  was  the  murder  of  the  I^isiatf, 
Cardinal  Beaton  (1545).  The  doen  of  tbr 
deed  were  taken  after  sustaining  a  long  w^ 
in  the  cardinal's  own  castle,  but  it  waa  oilv 
a  manifestation  of  the  ferment  that  ooald  l-* 
no  longer  controlled,  and  which  now  hrokr 
forth  into  the  civil  war  which  effected  tU 
Reformation. 

The  Reformation  effected  a  complete  m^** 
lution  in  the  policy  of  Sootlsnd,  and  ia  tt« 
current  of  popular  opinion.  '^Hth  the  chaa^ 
of  religion  the  French  influence  csoie  te  ai 
end,  and  religious  sympathy  did  oioch  ^ 
sUfle  the  hatred  of  En^^buid  thst  hsd  hecooir 
hereditary.    This  great  national  momnffit 
had  much  of  the  character  ol  the  ^sm^ 
wars  of  France  and  England.    It  wii  ^ 
protests  of  an  oppressed   pessantiT  agaia^ 
the  exaggerated  feudalism  under  wmch  tb^ 
groaned:  the  struggle  of  the  people for^ 
tind  liberty  disguised  under  a  alww  d  r^ 
gious  opinions.    The  movement  ia  tht  ^ 
ginning  was  a  popular  one.    Bat  the  buM< 
turned  it  to  their  own  advsnti^  hy  tiw 
the  lead  under  the  specious  title  of  1^ 
of  the  Congregation,  and  appropriatia^  j 
greater  part  of  the  spoil    Therefa«l«tt^ 
Regent    Mary   of   £omine  to  '^''V    • 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  yea^^- 
the  First  Covenant  (1657)  wis  foUo^d  t* 
the  Reformation  riots,  in  which  the  '•Jl'^ 
houses  and  cathedrals  were  «cked  b7  ^ 
mob.    The  regent  employed  French  tj«* 
for  the  restoration  of  order.    The  c«p^* 
tion  called  English  auxihsries  to  tbw  «<^ 
Scotland  was  turned  into  (he  battW^^^ 
which  French  and  English  fooght  <ytPg 
differences.    The  death  of  the  rair>^  "^^ 
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« tdmponiy  lull.  The  foreigners  withdrew. 
Thfi  EiCatef  seized  the  opportunitv  of  passing 
the  Befonmtioii  Statutes,  so  that  by  the 
time  Queen  Mary  retained  from  Fiance  the 
uld  church  had  been  formally  overthrown^ 
aod  the  faith  of  (Geneva  established  in  its 
stead.  Uary  was  an  ardent  Romanist,  and 
vould  not  give  up  her  own  form  of  wor- 
ship, althoagh  she  did  not  interfere  with  the 
fonn  her  sahjects  had  chosen.  Though  she 
did  not  confirm  she  did  not  reverse  the  Refer- 
mation  Statutes,  nor  did  she  openly  favour 
ber  00-religioniats.  Still  she  did  not  choose 
her  ftdnsers  from  among  the  Protestants. 
Mtirray  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation rose  in  open  rebellion  on  the 
qaeen'a  marriage  with  her  oousin  Henry,  Lord 
Damley,  and  finally  withdrew  to  England. 
ilary*s  suspected  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
lier  husband,  and  the  favour  she  lax'ished 
opon  Bothwell,  and  her  marriage  vrith  him 
gave  the  disaJfeoted  among  her  subjects 
an  excuse  for  her  deposition  (1567).  They 
placed  her  infant  son  upon  the  throne,  while 
Manny,  as  regent,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  For  eighteen  years  Mary  was 
held  a  prisoner  in  England.  This  kept  the 
two  countries  at  peaoe.  The  government  of 
^^ootland  dared  not  disagree  with  England 
for  fear  of  having  the  queen  let  loose  upon 
them.  Poor  regents,  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  three  of  whom  died  deaths  of 
violence,  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
^nocession  until  the  majority  of  James  VI. 
llkoagh  Protestantism  was  still  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govem- 
inent  was  restored  under  the  regency  of  Mar. 
In  1588  the  Protestant  re-action,  excited  by 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  found  vent 
in  once  again  abolishing  episcopacy,  and  the 
Preabytenan  polity  was  re-estabUshed.  After 
he  accession  of  the  king  to  the  English 
-hrone  (1603),  he  again  restored  episcopacy. 
^d  on  the  one  occasion,  after  the  union  of 
he  crowns,  when  he  revisited  his  native  king- 
iom,  he  gave  great  offence  by  reviving  a 
itualistio  service  in  his  private  chapel.  He 
tiso  made  the  Assembly  pass  the  "  Five  Ar- 
u.-lea  of  Perth."  These  enjoined  kneelii^  at 
he  Sacrament,  the  keeping  of  Saints*  days 
nd  Holy  days,  and  other  observances  con- 
idered  Popi^.  The  attack  thus  began  on 
he  liberty  of  the  people  through  their  leli- 
:ion  was  oontinuea  by  Charles  L 
The  attempt  to  dispUoe  the  liturgy  of  John  ' 
(nox  by  that  of  England  drove  the  Scotch  to 
ebellion  (1637).  The  Covenant  was  renewed 
n^l  signed  all  over  the  land.  It  became  the 
rar-cry  of  the  Protestant  party.  The  flame 
indled  in  the  north  soon  spread  to  England, 
nd  both  ooontries  were  once  more  plunged 
yU)  the  honors  of  civil  war.  The  attempt  of 
^  Scots  to  phuse  Charles  IT.  on  his  father's 
Irene  failed,  and  Cromwell  accomplished 
'hat  had  baflled  an  earlier  conqueror — a  legis- 
itive  union  of  Uie  two  kingdoms  of  Britain 


(1654).  But  under  the  Commonwealth  the 
Scotch  did  not  enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty. 
The  Assembly  was  closed,  and  the  power  of 
the  church  courts  abolished.  At  the  same 
time  the  obnoxious  bishops  were  removed. 
The  Restoration  (1660)  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment  by  re-installing  the  bishops 
and  the  episcopal  clergy.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  service,  and  as  tho 
service-book  of  John  Knox  had  now  fiallen 
out  of  use  the  Church  now  presented  the 
anomaly  of  a  church  with  bishops,  but  with- 
out a  liturgy.  Pftrty  spirit  ran  high,  and 
though  the  cause  of  dispute  was  really  little 
more  than  a  question  of  words,  it  roused  a 
spirit  of  persecution  on  the  one  side,  and 
obstinacy  on  the  other,  that  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  flame.  When  the  Revolution 
(1688)  set  William  on  the  throne,  the  Epis- 
copal clorgy  were  in  their  turn  ejected,  and  the 
Prosbyterian  polity  finally  established.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  had  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  the  kin^  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  richer  kingdom, 
and  only  used  the  increase  in  their  power  to 
assume  despotic  power  and  influence  on  the 
Uberty  of  their  Scottish  subjects.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  continue.  It  was  impera- 
tively necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  between 
the  two  nations  that  they  should  become  one 
in  law  and  in  interest.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  a  legislative  union,  which  was  effected 
in  1707.  By  this  union  Scotland  was  in  every 
respect  the  gainer.  She  was  allowed  to  share 
in  the  English  trading  privileges.  The 
energy  of  the  Scottish  people  had  now  for  the 
first  time  free  scope  for  development.  The 
rebellions  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  twice  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  disturbed  the  peaoe  of 
the  country.  Gtood,  however,  here  came  out  of 
evil.  The  Highlanders  were  still  half  sava^ies 
and  looked  on  by  the  Lowlanders  as  an  ahen 
race,  and  their  country  as  an  unknown  region. 
The  breaking-up  of  the  clan  system  and  the 
making  of  roadis  which  followed  the  rising 
(1745)  first  opened  up  these  wild  regions  for 
the  entrance  of  civilisation.  The  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions  (1748)  at  last  broke 
the  chain  of  feudalism,  which  till  then  had 
curbed  the  progress  of  the  people.  [Hioh- 
LANDs.]  Since  the  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England  have  become  one,  Scotland  has  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures. 

Early  histoir :  CHnmiclet  ofth9  Pictt  and  Scot* ; 
Adamman,  Ltft  of  St.  Coliimba  (ed.  Reevea); 
Ckrcnidlw  and  SfMnorioto  rflotmy  to  Scotland, 
inraedby  the  Lord  Clerk  Segister ;  Bede,  JVocUn- 
notJcoX  iTut. ;  Father  Innes,  Cr'ticol  Kooay  on 
Aneimt  TnkahUamU  of  Scotland;  BobertsoB, 
£ariy  Xinm  rf  Scotland ;  Skene.  Coltie  Scotland ; 
BnrV"^  Cmroniolea  of  louiaitxMt  and  Melrose, 
and  of  Hemingfciqrd  and  Langtoft;  Wyntonn, 
Chrowicf.9,  Medinval  Period:  Fordtm,  Sonti- 
chrmic^f  Piiooottie,  ChronieU;  AeU  of  tko 
Seota  ParUam«nt«;  Stato  Pat^oro,  Honry  Ylll.i 
Sadltr  Papon.  Befonnation  and  aaMequeot 
period:  John  Knox,  Htotory  (ed.  Lalng)  and 
Pinmal  </  Ooeurronio;  flwi.  <tf  J«nM  fKo  Si«(| 
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Sir  James  Xelville'a  Jfmoin;  Jfory  Stuart* $ 
Letttnjfn.  LftbanoiTiand  Tttolet'i  Collectioiis)  { 
Qmb,  Ecdeaiastical  HUt.  <^f Scotland:  Woodrow, 
Analicta  and  Hist,  qftht  Buff*ringM  ;  Bannatjne'e 
KtmoridU  ;  Spalding's  K^morioif  oftht  TVoublM^ 
The  beet  general  histoiy  ia  Dr.  J.  Hill  Baiton« 
Hift.  of  Scotland.  See  alao  Cosmo  Innea,  SkeUhn 
^  Early  Swiiuh  Hutory  omA  Ltdturf  on  Soottith 
LtgaL  An/tUfViUiM.  Also  the  P«blioaAiona  of 
the  Bannatyne,  JCaiUaad,  and  Spalding  Cluba. 

[M.M.] 

Bootla&dy  Chukch  of.  Ghristianity  was 
introdnced  into  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Scots 
who  came  over  £xx>m  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
century.  Columba,  Abbot  o|  Durrow,  left  his 
native  land  of  Ireland,  and  with  twelve 
monks  founded  a  mission  station  on  the  islet 
of  lona,  lying  off  the  west  coast.  From  this 
germ  tlxe  Church  of  Scotland  sprang.  A 
group  of  wattled  huts  clustered  round  a 
woocbn  church  formed  the  monastery,  and 
from  this  centre  the  missionary  seal  of  tho 
monks  carried  the  Christian  faith  to  the 
Orlmeys  and  adjacent  islands;  eastward  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts,  and  southward  to  the 
English  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  The 
Church  thus  founded  was  quite  independent 
of  the  see  of  Home,  and  differed  in  some 
points  from  the  general  usages  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  fashion  of  the  tonsure  and 
the  mode  of  reckoning  the  date  of  Easter  were 
two  of  these  points.  The  system  of  Church 
government  was  monastic.  The  power  of 
controlling  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  abbots  to  whom  the  bishops  were 
subordinate.  It  was  not  until  the  oleventh 
century  Uiat  these  peculiarities  were  abolished, 
and  the  Scottish  Church  brought  into  oon- 
formi^  with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  This 
was  effected  by  Margaret,  the  English  queen 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.  By  that  time  the 
Church  had  fallen  from  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity.  The  digpaity  of  abbot  had  be^* 
come  hereditary  in  lay  families.  A  body  of 
irregular  clergy  called  "  Culdees"  were  in 
possession  of  the  religious  foundations.  The 
reforms  begun  by  Margaret  were  more  fully 
carried  out  by  her  son  David,  whose  bounty 
to  the  Church  won  him  the  honour  of  canoni- 
sation.  He  established  the  bishoprics  of  Dun<> 
blane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Caithness, 
and  Glasgow,  founded  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  which  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  later  sovereigns,  and  many  other 
religious  houses.  The  Archbishop  of  York  laid 
claim  to  the  spiritual  superiority  over  Soot- 
land  on  the  ground  that  the  country  came 
within  the  limits  of  his  province.  This  claim, 
which  was  closely  intertwined  with  that  of 
the  English  ovorlordship,  had  from  time  to 
time  been  hotly  contested.  At  length,  in  the 
council  of  Northampton,  1176,  the  archbishop 
formally  summoned  the  Scottish  clergy  to 
acknowledge  their  dependence.  This  led  to 
an  appeal  to  Rome.  The  Pope  Clement  III. 
vindicated  their  independence,  and  declared 
Scotland  to  be  in  immediate  dependence  on 
the  Holy  See  (1188). 


During  the  War  of  Independenct  the 
Church  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Eo^liafc 
annexation ;  and  it  was  in  great  mduoiv  due 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  that  Bruce  was  in 
the  end  successfuL  During  the  saccetdio; 
period,  which  was  a  time  of  almost  coomoeu 
flitruggle  between  the  baronage  and  the  cron. 
the  Church  is  invariably  found  on  the  side « t 
the  crown.  In  an  ageiof  ignorance  the  sopericf 
learning  of  the  clergy  gave  them  great  iofit.* 
ence,  as  it  threw  all  the  chief  offiees  of  futr 
into  their  hands.  The  see  M  8t  AmiRr* 
was  nised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopik 
by  Sixtus  IV.  (1471)  ;  Gla^Bgow  reoeind  \k^ 
same  honour  some  twenty  yean  laker.  Ttit 
led  to  continual  strife.  St.  Andrews  chiofti 
the  superiority  over  the  see  of  Glaagov  m 
the  ground  of  seniority,  while  Glui^v  «^ 
sert^  its  independence.  The  brawls  b^ees 
their  respective  adherents  penetnited  to  tk 
stops  of  the  altar,  and  the  appeals  to  Bm^ 
were  so  constant  that  the  fistates  at  1&^  i"; 
bade  them  as  being  the  cause  of  "  iocctiiDibj^ 
dampnage  "  to  the  realm.  During  this  prrk^i 
the  Church  did  much  to  promote  tbe  ^k^ 
of  the  people.  The  regular  deigy  wexp  tfc-- 
lostorers  of  education  and  letters,  aad  the  pf" 
moters  of  all  agricultoral  and  imA^ 
advancement.  The  schools  in  oonittctK^ 
with  the  cathedrals  and  religious  houses  v<fv 
the  germs  from  which  have  grown  Ui- 
grammar  schools  of  later  times ;  mA  it  *"' 
the  monks  who  awakened  the  taste  kr  tb^  mfc 
arts,  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  inK- 
tecture.  It  was  they  aJso  who  ahowwi  tt 
people  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  Iwnt: 
soil  and  ungenial  climate  by  akiliul  culun- 
tion.  They  naturalised  foreign  fruits  »-'*' 
vegetables,  first  discovered  the  great  n*- 
fields  that  have  since  bean  such  a  sottrci  '• 
wealth  to  the  country^  and  showed  ho*  y'- 
eoal  oould  be  used  {(«' fuel  Uwaatht)^'' 
who  introduced  the  making  of  gW«»  "'^ 
other  profitable  industries.  The  louwUti-* 
of  the  universities  was  likewise  due  W  w' 
UbenUity  of  Churchmen :  that  of  St,  Andn** 
was  founded  by  WarfUw  (UIO).  tW  ** 
GUsgow  by  TumbuU ;  and  that  of  AbK^[ 
by  Elphinstone,  in  the  same  oentoiy.  ^^^^ 
instance  the  founder  was  bishop  o'  ^I T 
During  the  long  minority  of  Jaoi«  j  *" 
Chuich  waa  at  the  zenith  of  its  povvr.  Js^ 
Beaton,  the  primate,  swayed  the  ^*^.f^ 
will,  and  on  nis  death  his  nephew  Da^ 
cardinal,  soooeeded  to  all  his  prefenn<sti.  u^ 
to  even  more  than  his  influence  and  P'*»* 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  two  B^tctf  «• 
to'  foster  the  old  enmity  to  Engla»d.«»[  ^ 
widen  the  breach  if  possible,  whik  t '^ 
strove  to  knit  more  closely  the  long-*^^ 
alliance  with  France.  Their  aim  in  « -i^' 
was  to  stave  off  if  powible  the  Refonwrf* 
which  in  England  and  Germany  wai  «ff* 
the  f6undationB  of  the  Chardi.  ^  ^, 
causes  which  provoked  a  similar  bo«^ 
in  Scotland  were  already  at  woii,  «b^  '*" 
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origmated  within  the  Church  itseU.     The 
wealth  and  extent    of    the    Church  lands; 
the  political  influence  which  their  tenure  of 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  and  the  rioiieB 
reroltmg  from  the  custom  of  conferring  many 
prefenneata  gave  to  the  prelates,  aroused  the 
jealoiuj  of  the  haronage,  and  even  of  the 
crown.    Already  the  prartioe  had  begun  of 
conferring  the  richest  abbeys  and  priories  on 
laymen  who  held  the  land  in  eommmtdam, 
with  the  title  of  Commendator.    The  natural 
ifma  of  the  king  wei'e  commonly  provided  for 
in  this  way.    On  the  other  hand,  the  priest- 
hood had  alienated  the  people  by  the  abuse  of 
excommunication,  and  by  the  rigorous  extor- 
tion of  tithes  and  churdi  dues.    They  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  reform,  which  promised  to  free 
them  from  this  spiritual  tyranny.    The  first 
indication   of   tho    striving    after    religious 
freedom  ia  the  burning  of  John  Reseby  as  a 
heretic  (U08),  and  at  me  close  of  the  century 
we  find   thirty  persons    accused    of    being 
I^Uards.     From  England  in  the  sixteenth 
ot'otuT)'  the    reformed  doctrines  came  into 
Scotland,    and    spread    rapidly   among    the 
pwple.    The  Beatons  were  both  persecutors 
of  the  so-called  heretics.    The  burning  of 
George  "Wishart  (1646)  provoked  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  which  was  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.     [Refobma- 
noN  w  Scotland.]    This  was  the  first  re- 
ligious war  from   which  Scotland  suffered, 
hut  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.    The  contest 
between  Popery'  and  Protestantism  may  be 
called  a  question  of  doctrine.     The  second 
reUgious  war   was  waged  for  the  disputed 
furm  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  third  was  based  on 
the  contention  whether  the  overseers  of  the 
I'hurch  should  be  styled  bishop  or  presbyter. 
Hie  Act  of   1690,  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
Purity  at  the  Union,  settled  the  dispute  for 
ver  by  establishing  Presbyterianism.    Since 
hen   the    Church  has  been  shaken   to   its 
oundations  by  the  contention  as  to  the  rights 
f  patrons  to   induct  ministers  to  parishes 
dtbout  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  congre- 
ation.    The  Veto  Act.  passed  by  the  General 
^^sembly,  1834,  declared  it  to  be  a  *' funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church  that  no  pastor 
iiall  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary 
)  the  wUl  of  the  people."  This  Act,  however, 
as   proved  to  be  illegal,  and  had    to    be 
Mcinded.     This  led  to  the  Disruption,  when 
iore  than  a  third  of  the  clergy,  the  promoters 
f  the  Veto  Act,  left  the  Church  and  founded 
lother  sect,  known  as  the  Free    Church, 
hich  differ*  only  from  the  Establishment  in 
kving  no  state  support,  and  giving  to  each 
•ngregation  the  right  of  electing  its  own 
inister.      Since   the    majority  of   patrons 
ive  now  Tolontarily  resided  their  rights  of 
esentation,  even  tihis  slight  cause  of  difler- 
ce  has  beisn  removed.    [Ohitbch,  Cbltxo; 
t>ixAi«D ;  Rbvorjiatiok  in  Scotland.] 

J.Hin  Barton,  Hiilory  o/Seodoiid;  Orvb,Soel«- 


•iuiieal  Hitt.  «/  Seottand;  John  Knox,  Sistory 
(ed.  Laing) :  Bishop  Leslie,  Hiitory;  Cosmo 
Innes,  Skttchn  of  Early  Bootti§h  Hittory  ;  Skene, 
C^ie  Seatland,  The  St.  Qilf  Lecturu  (first 
aeries)  give  a  good  popular  sninmary  of  SoottiBh 
Chnroh  history*  [M.  M.] 

Scots,  The,  was  a  name  originally  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a 
fact  which  until  recently  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  historians.  After 
numerous  previous  expeditions  a  colony  of 
Scots  (who  were  Gaelic  in  race)  from  Ulster 
crossed  over  to  Argyle  (498),  where  they 
established  the  kingdom  of  Daliiada.  There 
was  for  long  a  close  connection  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Dalriadas,  two  members  of 
the  same  family  often  ruling  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  Dalriada  at  the  same  time.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scots  was  asserted  by  Aidan 
(676)  at  Drumcat ;  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
century  that  the  name  Scotia  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  was  transferred  to 
Scotland;  it  was  even  later  before  the  term 
Scot  acquired  a  national  signification.  Besides 
this  the  independence  of  Strathclyde  ceased 
altogether.  Shortly  afterwards  Constantino 
II.  procured  the  throne  for  his  brother  Donald, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  and  K>r  the  sub- 
sequent annexation ;  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
alpin  family  continued  to  rule  in  Strathclyde 
till  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  In  946  Cumbria, 
•.0.,  Strathclyde,  which  had  already  in  924 
chosen  Eadward  the  Elder  "to  father  and 
lord,'*  was  harried  by  Eadmund,  and  given 
up  to  Malcolm  to  be  held  on  condition  of 
fealty.  On  the  death  of  Edgar  in  1107  he 
left  Strathclyde  to  his  youngest  brother 
David,  to  the  chagrin  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
saw  that  his  kingdom  would  be  much 
weakened  in  consequence.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, died  without  heirs,  and  David  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  kingdom ;  from  his  reign 
dates  the  rise  of  Southern  Scotland. 

Scot's  Water  was  a  name  g^ven  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  old  boundary  between 
the  Anglian  Lothians  and  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Scotland. 

Scott,  Sir  Waltxr,  of  Buccleuch,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  rescue  James  Y.  from  the 
custody  of  Angus  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Lennox.  He  was  murdered  at  Edin- 
burgh by  a  member  of  the  Clan  Ker,  who 
were  his  hereditary  enemies. 

ScronSy  Sir  William  {d.  1683),  of  whose 
birth  and  parentage  nothing  is  known,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1653.  In  1676  he  was 
appointed  by  Danby  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  1678  was  advanced  to 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  was  one  of  the  wont  judges  that  ever 
disgraced  the  English  bench.  While  tho 
national  madness  of  the  Popish  Plot  lasted,  he 
made  a  point  of  accepting  all  the  evidence  of 
the  most  infamous  informers  without  question. 
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To  be  brought  before  him  in  1679  and  1680  was 
oqaivalent  to  being  convicted.  Hm  inhuman 
oondact  towards  the  supposed  conapiraton 
in  the  Popish  Plot  was  oxuy  equalled  by  )us 
gross  partiality  and  brutality  towards  the 
other  part^  when  he  discovered  that  the  tide 
was  turning  against  Shaftesbury  and  his 
associates.  In  1680  he  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons.  The  lords  refused  to  commit 
him,  but  the  king,  perceiving  how  unpopular 
the  chief  justice  had  become,  removed  him 
from  his  office  in  1681,  though  allowing  him 
a  pension  of  £1,600  a  year. 


opoy  BicHABD,  Archbishop  of  York 
{d,  1405),  was  the  brother  of  Richard  II.*s 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  He  was 
made  Archbiehop  of  York  in  1398.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Henry's  accession,  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
In  1406  he  joined  Northumberland  and 
others  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king.  He 
was  entrapped  into  a  coniferenoe  with  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  when  he  was  seized  and  be- 
headed at  York.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
P'jople  as  a  martyr,  and  pilgrimages  were 
luode  to  his  tomb.  The  execution  of  Scrope 
was  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  prelate 
being  put  to  death  by  the  civil  power. 
Stnbbt,  CmU,  Hia\,  vol.  iii. 

Berope,  Richahd  lb  {d.  1403),  after  dis* 
tinguishing  himself  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
French  and  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  was,  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II., 
appointed  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in 
1378  he  held  the  chancellorship  for  a  brief 
period,  and  again  in  1381-2.  He  oomducted 
himself  with  g^reat  moderation  during  the 
troubles  of  Richard's  reign,  and  tiiough  he 
took  part  in  the  trial  of  Tresilian  and  the 
other  royal  ministers  in  1387,  he  was  declared 
innocent  in  1897. 

Scrope  of  Bolton,  Lord  {d,  1692),  War- 
den of  the  West  Marches  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Governor  of  Carlisle,  was  entrusted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  charge  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  aided  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  1569,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  laia  on 
Scotland. 

Scrope  of  Kashain,  Lobo  {d,  14 15), 

was  a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  one 
of  Henry  Y.'s  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  many  diplo- 
matic errands,  but  in  1415  was  apparently 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cambridge  to 
place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  His 
gfuilt  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  he  was  con- 
Wctod  by  his  peers  and  executed. 

Scnllabone,  Thb  Mabsacrb  at,  took 

filaoe  on  the  oth  of  June,  1798,  during  the 
rish  Rebellion,  while  Bagenal  Harvey  and 
Father  Boche  were  attacldng  New  Ross. 
All  the  Protestants  taken  prisoners  by  in- 
surgent bands  were  hero  ooi^kied  in  a  bam. 


some  300  men  being  left  thentogninitba 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  thiityorfortrodk 
men  were  murdered,  but  these  in  the  btrsnit 
as  yet  spared.  When,  however,  the  rebebW 
been  finally  repulsed  at  Nev  Boa»  tbenbUi 
set  fire  to  the  bam,  and  184oldinA,voBa. 
and  children  (sixteen  OathoIictainoDgittl'<n 
were  either  burnt  to  death  or  pikadutbej 
tried  to  escape^ 

Mttarrmva,  HiA  ^tJb«  BMUm- 

Scntage  first  appears  in  Il$6Bsitii 
of  twenty  shillings  on  the  knight'i  fee  (i 
teuium,  imposed,  in  spite  of  the  protal  oi 
Archbishop  Theobald,  upon  koigbu  holdup 
estates  from  churches.    In  1159  two  dst^ 
were  taken  from  every  knight's  fee  bwn« 
personal  service  in  the  war  of  Toulonie;  «» 
henceforth  the  term  scutage  bore  the  meujK 
of  a  payment   in  commutation  of  sernce 
To  the  majority  of  the  knights  it  wmMI^ 
more  convenient  to  pay  the  tax  Ibtf  wp 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  and  the  mooey  ^u 
welcome  to  the  king  as  enabling  himtoaff 
more  trustworthy  troops.  It  wii  indeed  «*•; 
the  most  important  of  Henry  ^^-f^'^T^ 
measures,  and  may  be  compared  "^^^f  !Jr 
policy  with  Edward  I.'s  (Katnunt  of  b.rf 
hood.    It  was  again  levied  under  Hauri^ 
in  1171  and  1186,  each  time  at^f^'^^f!; 
lings  on  the  knight's  fse,  and  thne^ 
under  Richard  L,  once  at  ten,  and  tinct 
twenty  shiUings.    Like  all  other  tax*  «  ^^ 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion  by  ^^'  ^ 
marks  on  the  fee  were  demanded  as  omJ 
times;  and  therefore  the  Great  ^^^ 
dared  that  no  scutage  should  ^"^^. 
imposed  save  by  the  common  ^'^v.-aJit 
nation.    But  this  restriction  ▼»«  *PP^ 
irksome  to  the  advisers  of  theyoa»l?^;^ 
in.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  r«-^ 
the  Charter  in  1217  an  w^e  «JJ  *  .. 
to  the  effect  that  scutage  d^ouW  w  r?  ^ 
in  King  Henr>'s  time,  U  {P«>^^^|^ 
needing  the  consent  of  the  5***"f"Ljeii  lH' 
Scutage  was  exacted  nine  tioea  '^**'T  Jt 
and  1283,  but  after  that  more  ra^/  ;^ 
Edward  I.  it  was   resorted  ♦°J^y<«j« 
afterthought,  and  often  spp*^  "^iS^i  ^' 
after  the  war  for  which  it  i«  ^^*tti 
the  following  reigns  it  was  "^^j  ^ni  v 
and  then  only  when  the  king  *"^«^»a« 
war.    After  1385,  when  it  ^«« '^^ 
the  Scotch  expedition,  it  di^PP^JJ; 

Stabbs,  Com*.  Hut.,  esP^  ^  [^.  I  .t'. 

Seel.  Thb  Great,  is  thft  «?^<^ 
reignty,  and  is  used  on  sU  r^to  ^  'J' 
when  the  will  of  the  •o^****"^^*? '^ 
pressed.    A  newGieat8ealifP^|ir» 

king  in  ooundl  at  the  *><«^'*?riidei«5 
reign,  or  ^^^new  a  ch|^g»  ^  i^^^^^ 

royal  arms  or  style,  and  •h^.'Trio  Bi«^l 
broken.    It  was  mt«»daoed  >"7ji<,*injr  f. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  ^^^vi>f^ 
ezampli  of  the  Cteolingi^  "i*-' 
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in  the  kaeping  of  a  cfaanoellor.    From  the 
lima  of  Becket  and  onwards  the  office  waa 
uoe  of  vuied  importance,  and  accordingly  we 
imd  that  the  penonal  cnstody  of  the  aeal  waa 
not  nnfrequently  placed  in  the  handa  of  a 
vioe-chanoeUor.     Richard  I.  violently  took 
pMsaon  of  the  aeal,    ordered  a  new  one 
to  be  made,  and  proclaimed  that  all  charten 
which  had  been  aealed  with  the  old  one  were 
boil  and  void.     In  order  to   preyent  this 
pnctice,  a  atatute  waa  passed  on  the  28th 
of  Ueniy  III.,  proclaiming  the  nullity  of  any 
docoBieiit  sealed  by  the  Great  iSeal  during 
ita  ahwDce  from  the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 
This  law  waa,  however,  often  broken,   and 
it  waa  not    unusual  for  the  chancellor  to 
(intrust   the   seal    to    one    or    more    vice- 
i-hanoellon  when  he  waa  engaged  on  the 
l^uainen  of  his  diocese,  or  absent  from  Eng- 
land.   Also  daring  the  interval  between  the 
<i4ttth  or  resignation  of  one  chancellor,  the 
Great  Seal,  instead  of  reverting  to  the  sove- 
raign,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
loeeper.    Gradually  this  official  acquired  the 
light  of  discharging  all  the  duties  connected 
vith  the  Great  S^  and  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Xiiholas   Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  during    the 
( arlier  part  of  £Uzabeth*8  reign,  a  statute  was 
l>aued  declaring   him   to  have  **  the  same 
)>laoe,  pre-eminence,  and  jurisdiction  as  the 
liord  Chancellor  of  England.*'    During  the 
following  reigns  the  Great  Seal  continiiu9d  in 
the  cuRtodv  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  the  first 
instance,    but    this    offictial    was    generally 
raised  to   the     title    of    Lord    Chancellor 
aod  kept  the  seal;    since   the  accession   of 
'»eorge  III.,    however,  the  office    of    Lord 
"^^per  has  been  discontinued.     The  Great 
^1  was  also   occasionally  placed  in  com- 
niasion.     Under   the   Tudors    and    Stuarts 
he  earlier  ordinance   passed    in    1443,  re- 
I airing  that  the  chancellor  should  not  fix 
he  Great  Seal  without  authority  under  the 
^rivy  Seal,    was    seldom    observed.     When 
iOrd  Keeper  Littleton  fled  to  Charles  I.  at 
'ork  in  1642,  taking  with  him  the  Great  Seal, 
le  Long  Parliament  illegally  ordered  a  new 
rroat  Seal  to  be  made,  to  which  after  some 
''lay  the  Lords  gave  their  consent,  in  spite 
f  a  proclamation  by  the  king,  charging  those 
wicemed  in  making  it  with  high   treason. 
1  1648  a  new  Great  Seal  was  ordered  with 
epublican  insignia,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
as  declared  high  treason  to  oonnterfeit  it. 
rival  Great  Seal  was,  however,  used  by 
harlps  II.  immediately  after  the  death  of 
B  father,  which  was  lost  after  the  battle  of 
Forrester.      James  II.  on  his  flight  from 
radon  threw  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
It  it  was  fished  up  again  near  Lambeth. 
n(«  the  Revolution  the  use  of  the  Great 
tal  has  been  strictly  confhied  to  the  Lord 
isnoellor.  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lords  Commis- 
mers,  and  the  regulations  for  its  employ, 
ant  hav«  been  carefully  observed.    By  the 
St  of  Union  with  Sootland  one  Great  Seal 


for  the  United  Kingdom  is  used  for  writs 
to  summon  Parliament,  for  foreign  treaties 
and  all  public  acts  of  state,  wmle  a  seal 
in  Scotland  is  used  for  private  grants.  Tho 
Act  of  Uoion  with  Ireland,  however,  made 
no  express  provision  for  establishing  one  Great 
Seal  for  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Great 
Seal  (Offices)  Act  of  1874,  various  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Seal  were  abolished, 
and  further  changes  are  in  contemplation 
(1884). 

Campbell,  Livf  of  ths  Lord  CkancMor$ ;  see 
alao  for  lists  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord 
Keepers,  ISurdn,  Book  of  Dignitin. 

[L.C.8.] 

Bealy  Thb  Privy,  is  affixed  to  all  letters- 
patent  for  the  grant  of  charters,  pardons, 
&C.,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  to 
some  things  of  minor  importance  which  do 
not  pass  the  Great  Seal  at  all.    The  office  of 
Clerk  or  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  now  called 
liord  Privy  Seal,  is  of  Norman  origin.    By 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  he  had  become  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and  a  member  of 
the  king's  coundL     The  dignity  was  fre- 
quently conferred  on   an    ecclesiastic;    for 
instance,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  John 
Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  united  the  offices 
of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  President  of 
the  Council.    The  keeper  was  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  as  organised  by 
Henry  VII.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  Privy  Seal  was  made  the  warrant  of  the 
legality  of  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  and 
authonsed  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  affix  the 
Great  Seal.     Letters  patent  formerly  passed 
'from   the  Signet  Office  to  the  Privy  Seal 
Office  in  the  form  of  Signet  Bills,  and  were 
then  sealed  and  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  Signet  Office  in 
1848,  it  was  enacted  that  warrants  under  the 
royal  sign-manual,  prepared  by  the  Attomey- 
Geneial  and  Solicitor-General,  setting  forth 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  letters-patent  to 
be  granted,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  counter-signed  by  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  Privy  Seal  being  affixed. 
At  the  same  time  the  appointments  of  Clerks 
of  the  Signet  and  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal 
were  abolished.    The  Lord  Privy  Seal  is  the 
fifth  great  officer  of  state,  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  takes  precedence 
after  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.    The 
office  of  Lord  Privj^  Seal  of  Sootiand  was 
established  by  James  I.  after  his  return  from 
imprisonment  in  England.    It  was  directly 
modelled    on   the   parallel    dignity   in    the 
English  court.    The  seal  had  been  previously 
kept  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Bajdn,  Book  ^  IXpniKM;   U  imd  19  Yict., 
0.82.  [L.  C.  S.] 


w^^w^^^^  - ^  are  issued  by  justices 

of  the  peace  to  the  officers  to  whom  they  are 
addnssed,  requiring  them  to  search  a  house 
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or  other  specified  place  for  property  euBpected 
to  have  heen  stolen.  The  conditions  of  their 
iasue  are  regulated  by  the  Larceny  Act  of 
1861  and  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act  of  1872. 

SeatoHf  John  Colbornb,  Lord  {b,  1779, 
d.  1863),  one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
of  his  age,  distinguished  himself  in  his  first 
<-ampaign  in  Holland  (1799).  In  1801  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  served 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War  with  great 
distinction.  It  is  said  that  his  handling  of 
the  52nd  Regiment  at  Waterloo  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  English  victory. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Canada,  and  Governor-General  of  the  same 
province  in  1837.  He  was  also  commander 
of  the  forces  at  the  same  time,  and  to  his 
energetic  action  the  eany  suppression  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  mainly  due. 
In  the  following  year  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  a  peerage,  and  in  1860  Lord  Seaton 
became  a  field-marshal.  In  1843  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years. 

SalNUrtopol  "waB  a  strongly  fortified  city 
in  the  Crimea,  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  the  head^quarters  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out'its  siege  was 
resolved  upon.  About  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  southern  side  of  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  allies,  the  Crimean  War  practi(»dly 
ended  (Sept.  9,  1856).    [Ckimban  Wab.] 

Seeker,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury {b.  1693,  d.  1768),  was  bom  of  Dissent- 
ing parents  at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire.  * 
Abandoning  the  Dissenting  ministry  for 
medicine,  and  ultimately  persuaded  by  his 
school  friend,  Butler,  to  join  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  entered  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1723,  and 
was  made  in  1735  Bishop  of  Bristol;  was 
translated  in  1737  to  Oxford,  and  in  1758 
made  archbishop.  H9  was  an  energetic  and 
respectable  archbishop. 

Porteos,  lAf$  of  Seektr  prefixed  to  his  Worka, 

Seeretary  of  State,,  Thb  Office  op, 
Is  supposed  to  be  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  I&nry  III.,  when  we  find  a  9eeretariua 
notter  in  existence,  who  carried  out  the  duties 
which  had  been  previously  fulfilled  by  the 
king's  clerk.  There  continued  to  be  one 
principal  secretary  of  state  untU  towards  the 
end  of  the  reisn  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two 
were  appointed  of  equal  powers  (1539).  In 
the  same  reign  secretaries  of  state,  who 
had  previously  been  mere  clerks  who  pre- 
parea  business  for  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  its  debates,  became 
members  of  that  body.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  had 
the  recognised  title  of  "  Our  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  and  the  office  of  secretary 
attained  its  present  importance  when  after 
the  BoTolution  the  Oabinet  began  to  dispkos 


the  Privy  CounciL  On  the  umon  with  ^cot- 
land  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotch  affun 
was  created,  among  those  who  held  the  office 
being  the  Earl  of  Mar,  but  it  expirod  in 
1 746.  In  1768  a  secretary  was  sppointod  for 
American  and  Colonial  affain,  which  bm 
1660  had  been  managed  bv  the  Connal  vi 
Trade,  but  this  office  was  abohfthed  in  17$^. 
In  the  same  year  an  important  change  took 
place.  Hitherto  the  two  aecretaryshipi  had 
been  known  as  those  of  the  Dorthem  ad 
the  southern  department,  of  whom  the  fonK, 
in  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  ^ 
foreign  affairs  of  Northern  Europe,  wm  «^ 
poeed  to  manage  those  of  Irdand.  T1l> 
clumsy  arrangement  was  now  aboliehed,  ui 
their  duties  devolved  upon  Home  and  FaHgn 
Secretaries.  In  1 794  a  Secretary  at  Ww  v^^ 
appointed,  and  he  received  in  addition  th^ 
business  of  the  colonies  in  1801,  bat  the  tvo 
functions  of  colonial  and  militaiy  adniniBtn- 
tion  were  finally  separated  in  1854.  Tk^ 
secretaryship  for  India  was  created  in  1^^ 
on  the  abolition  of  the  double  8>sten  of 
government.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  In- 
land does  not  as  a  rule  have  a  eeat  in  tb 
Cabinet,  and  is  not  reckoned  as  one  of  tb$ 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  His  ofiml 
title  is  the  Cliief  BGcretaxy  to  th?  I^ 
Lieutenant  There  are  also  Failianentir 
under-secretaries,  and  permanent  secpetim^ 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  working  staibaft^ 
government  departments. 


,),  r.> 


Seonrity,  The  Bill  of  (Scotlajcd 
passed  in  1703  by  the  Scottish  ParlianhT^ 
during  the  agitation  that  preceded  and  neofr- 
sitated  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ItF' 
vided  that  Parliament  should  fix  a  SQCoe«£-' 
to  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of  A£^ 
from  among  the  Protestant  members  of  t^' 
royal  family,  provided  that  he  should  io« 
no  circuntistances  be  the  same  person  u  i^^ 
successor  to  the  English  crown,  unl*  fitJ 
securitv  was  given  for  the  religious  anJ  «»* 
mercial  independence  of  Scotland,  u^  ^^ 
equality  in  txade  with  England.  The  1^:'' 
assent  was  naturally  refused  to  sk\| 
measure ;  but  this  step  proved  so  unH'V'' 
that  Parliament  had  to  be  immediatelT  Ja- 
missed  without  hope  of  subsidy. 

Burton,  Htat.  <^  SeoOawi  and  M*  ^  ^* 
Amu, 

Bedgemoor,  Thb  Baitui  or  {^^^  ^ 

1685),  was  fought  between  the  Duke  olJl;^ 
mouth  and  the  royal  troops  under  the  Stf|  ^ 
Feversham.  After  nutfching  thrcmfh  *5l!2 
country  and  failing  to  capture  Bath,  U<f^^ 
determined  to  risk  all  in  a  general  engaff^ 

with  the  royal  troops,  who  were  «»<*^L 
Sedgemoor,  about  three  miles  south  of  Bntf 
water,  while  Monmouth  was  th«n  in  ^^ 
water.  Sedgemoor  is  a  swampy  pW*«  *^, 
by  wide  ditch«  called  '•  rhines.'  ^  ^ 
of  liOrd  Ferersham^s  camp  was  «» "  rjv 
oalled the BoMez Bhiiie.  ItwMHtfMB^' 
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inUntion  to  attack  the  royal  army  in  its 
amp  at  night.    His  army  was  in  motion 
by  midnighti  and  hia  guides  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  "r^e/*  fronting  Fever- 
sham's  encampment.   This  was  too  deep  to  be 
rroned.    The  insurgents  halted   in    doubt, 
and  by  accident  shots  were  fired  across  the 
"rhine,"and  these  roused Ferersham's  troops. 
^Caking  a  detour,  they  fell  on  Monmouth*s 
anoy.  Lord  Grey  and  his  horse  were  the  first 
of  (he  insurgents  to  give  way.    The  peasants 
and  miners  of  the  West  oountry,  however, 
fought  with  more  courage.    But  the  flight  of 
the  cavalry,  imder  Grey,  had  made  the  cause 
of  Monmonth  hopeless.    The  duke  himself, 
at  dawn,  rode   away  towards    Hampshire. 
Deserted  by  their  leaders,  the  insurgents  en- 
dearoured  to  fly;  but  Colonel  Kirke,  at  the 
head  of  bis  Tangier  troops,  followed  them 
in  close  pursuit.    A   great   and  barbarous 
"langhter  of  the  fugitives  by  the  royal  troops 
f^saed.    The  battle,  of  course,  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

MacauUy,  Ht«t.  of  Bng. ;  Boborts,  Monmouih, 

Seditioiui  Meetings  Bill  (I7d5)  wa« 

provoked  by  the  same  state  of  popuhu*  ex- 
citement which  caused  the  Treasonable  Prac- 
tice BilL  The  measure  was  introduced  by 
t'itt.  It  prohibited  the  meeting  of  more  than 
^fty  penons  (except  county  and  borough 
nestings  duly  called)  for  the'consideration  of 
petitions  or  addresses  for  reform  in  Church  or 
^tate,  or  for  the  discussion  of  any  grievance, 
nthout  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate.  It 
ested  large  discretionary  powers  in  the 
c^s^trates,  both  as  to  sanctioning  such 
leetings  and  dispersing  them.  Pitt  even 
roposed  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  discussion 
y  only  permitting  debating  societies  to  meet 
I  duly  licensed  rooms.  The  bill  was  pro- 
^>Medly  a  measure  of  coercion,  and  was  as 
ich  opposed  by  Fox  and  all  his  party  with 
ren  more  than  their  wonted  vigour.  Only 
*rty-two  members  followed  him  in  opposing 
te  introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  on  its  last 
ading  only  fifty-one  could  be  found  to 
>pose  it,  as  against  266  who  supported  it. 
Mmj,  OmgL  Hid,  /^MaMey,  H%§t,  ofEng. 

Sedley^SiR  Chablbs  {6, 1639,  cf.  1701),  was 
witty  but  profligate  play- writer  of  the  Re- 
oration  period ;  he  was  the  father  of  Catherine 
dley,  James  II. 's  mistress,  and  took  some 
rt  in  poUtica  as  member  for  Ronmey.  Ulti- 
itely  he  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
volution,  thouffh  his  speech  in  1690  against 
tcomen  showed  that  he  retained  his  inde- 
sdence  under  the  new  government. 

Seedaseeer,  Thb  Battle  of  ^March 
1799),  was  an  English  victory  in  the 
'sore  War  against  Tippoo  Sultan.  General 
lart,  with  the  Bombay  division  -TWel- 
LBY,  LoKn],  had  ascended  the  Ghauts, 
I  posted  himself  at  Seedasseer.  On  the 
ming  of  March  6  it  was  discovered  that 
rpoo-wasapprocushing.  Preparations  were 
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instantly  made  to  receive  him  by  Gknenl 
Hartley,  second  in  command.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  the  advanced  brigade  was  assailed 
vigorously  by  the  Sultan's  entire  force, 
and  three  battalions  under  the  gallant  Colonel 
Montresor  sustained  the  assault  for  six  hours 
with  such  determination  that  Tippoo's  officers 
could  do  nothing.  Greneral  Stuart,  who  was 
ten  miles  in  the  rear,  hastening  up,  found  them 
exhausted  and  reduced  to  their  last  cartridge. 
In  half  an  hour  Tippoo's  army  retreated 
through  the  wood  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 
WOnUy   DttpaUhM;   MiU,   HUU  of  India; 

Seetabvldee,  The  Battle  op  (Nov.  24, 
1817).  The  result  of  the  intrigues  of  Appa 
Sahib  with  Bajee  Bao  was  an  attack  on  the 
British  Residency.  This  lay  to  the  west  of 
Nagpore,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
small  ridge  running  north  and  south,  with 
two  hills  at  the  extremity  called  the  Seeta- 
buldee  Hills.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Madras  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  Resident's  escort,  three  troops  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  Madras  artillery 
with  four  six-pounders.  The  rajah  had  18,000 
men  and  thirty- six  guns.  The  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  English  position,  and 
a  vigorous  assault,  which  was  repelled  with 
great  gallantry,  was  made  all  through  the  night 
to  the  next  morning.  At  last  the  Nagpore  troops 
captured  the  lower  hlU,  and  the  English  am- 
munition was  running  short,  when  a  gallant 
charge  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Fitzgerald,  resulted  in  capturing  two  guns 
and  cutting  up  the  infantry.  At  this  moment 
one  of  the  enemy's  tumbrils  exploded,  and  amid 
the  confusion  they  broke  and  fled.  The  conflict, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  hours,  thus  ter- 
minated in  the  trium^  of  the  British. 

Segrave.  Stbphek  {d,  eirea  1241),  was  a 
partisan  of  King  John  during  his  struggles 
with  the  barons,  and  on  Henry  III.'s  acces- 
sion he  allied  himself  with  the  party  of  Peter 
des  Roches.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  in  1232,  the  office  of  Justiciar  was 
given  to  Segrave.  His  administration  was 
unsuccessful;  he  failed  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred 
the  hatred  ox  the  barons  and  the  people.  He 
fell  in  1234,  with  his  patron  Des  Roches,  and 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  Subsequently  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks,  returned  to  court,  and  became  one  of 
the  royal  advisers,  but  was  not  reinstated  in 
his  office.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  life 
to  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  died. 
Segrave  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  merely 
lawyer  Justiciars.  Though  so  bad  a  politi- 
cian, he  was  a  good  lawyer.  He  marks  the 
transition  to  the  chief  justices  of  later  times. 
Foil,  Jtidg§a  of  JVn^ltfnd. 

Seffllieey  The    Battle    op    (635),  was 
fooght  at  Dalguise,  near  Bunkeld,  between 
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the  desoendanto  of  Kectan,  the  Pictuh  king, 
who  had  been  diiyen  from  the  throne  in 
612,  and  Gamaid,  aon  of  Firth,  king  of  the 
Picts,  who,  together  with  Lochene,  son  of 
Nectan,  was  killed. 

Salbome,  Bouvdill  Palmxk,  Lord 
(6.  1812),  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Palmer,  of  Mixbury,  Oxfordshire,  and  was 
educated  at  Kugbv  and  Winchester  Schools, 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  and 
was  called   to   the   bar  at    Lincoln's   Inn 

il837).  In  1847  he  was  first  returned  to 
'arliament  for  Plymonth  as  a  Peelite.  He 
represented  Plymouth  till  1862,  when  he 
was  defeated;  but  regained  his  seat  (1863), 
and  held  it  tiH  1867.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed 8olicitor-(}eneral  in  Lord  Palmer^ 
8ton*s  government,  though  he  had  not  a  seat 
in  the  House.  He  was  then  knighted,  and 
shortly  afterwards  dected  for  Richmond, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage.  In  1863  he  became 
Attorney-General  under  Lord  John  RusBelL 
In  1868  he  was  offered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  refused,  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
administration  on  the  Irish  Church  question. 
He  continued,  however,  to  be  an  independent 
supporter  of  the  government  on  most  ques- 
tions, and  represented  it  at  Geneva  (1871). 
[GBirBVA  CoirvBNTioN.]  He  was  appointed 
Lord  Chanee^or  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Selbome.  He  retired 
with  the  Liberal  party  in  1874.  He  again 
became  Chancellor  when  the  Liberals  returned 
to  power  in  1880. 

Sall^,  Thb  Battlbof  (April  11,  1644|, 
was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion^  Col. 
John  BeUasis,  the  Gbvemor  of  York,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
was  facing  the  Scots  in  Durham,  occupied 
with  1,600  horse  and  1,300  foot  the  town  of 
Selby^,  with  the  ojbiject  of  preventing  the 
junction  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  wi&  the 
Scots.  He  was  attacked  on  April  11  by 
Fair&ix,  with  rather  superior  forces,  and  his 
position  stormed.  Bellasis  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  lost  his  baggage,  artillery, 
and  1,600  men.  Clarendon  says : — "  This  was 
the  first  action  for  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  taken  notice  of,  who  in  a  short  time  grew 
the  supreme  general  under  the  Parliament." 
Hffarkliam,  Lift  cf  Fair/am, 

Selden.  John  {b.  1684,  d.  1664),  was  edu- 
cated at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
member  of  Clifford's  Inn  in  1 602.  After  he  had 
continued  there  a  sedulous  student  for  some 
time,  he  '<  did  by  help  of  a  strong  body  and 
vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  prodigy  in  most 
parts  of  learning  ...  so  that  in  few  years  his 
name  was  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  and  he  was 


usually  styled  '  the  great  dictator  of  kuniog 
of  the  English  nation' "  (Wood).  Is  1618 
he  published  a  Sutarp  of  TitAetj  stitmgly 
Erastian  in  its  tendency,  and  basing  thedum 
of  the  <d6^[y  to  them  on  the  grant  of  the  ci?il 
power.  The  book  was  suppresBsd  by  tk 
Uonrt  of  High  Commismom,  and  the  author 
was  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgmeai 
of  his  error.  Selden  eat  in  the  PazliuDaid 
of  1624,  1626,  and  1628.  He  took  yut  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Backi&g- 
ham,  and  had  the  4th  and  6th  srtidei  a- 
trusted  to  him  (1626).  He  also  helped  w 
prepare  the  Petition  of  Bight  la  1629  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Council  for  hii  sbaK 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  last  day  of  thai 
Parliament,  and  was  imjpriaoned  imtil  Itil 
Two  years  later  he  published  Man  CUunm. 
assertmg  the  English  sovereignty  of  the  na». 
which  had  originally  been  written  in  ansver 
to  the  Mar*  Liberum  of  Grotius.  Whea  the 
Long  Parliament  assembled  Sehien  v&i 
chosen  member  for  Oxford.  He  tevogU 
forward  the  bill  for  the  abohtioa  of  Ship- 
money,  and  other  measures  limiting  the  pn 
rogative;  but  he  opposed  the  biU  for  th- 
attainder  of  Strafford,  and  the  Boot  sfii 
Branch  Bill.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  oy 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Home  i 
Commons  in  the  Westminster  AsemhlT, 
where  he  played  a  distinguished  pait  tf«| 
two  yean  later  was  selected  as  a  membtf  ^ 
the  Joint  Commission  to  administer  ^ 
Admiralty.  He  died  on  Nov.  30,  16^ 
leaving  his  library  to  his  execators,  vk 
gave  it  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxfori 

Wood,  Atikmm  Ozmiimam;  Joham,  !:> 

SOdmL.  [C.  a  Fj 

Self-danying  Ordiiuttoe,  Thv  ^ 

a  measure    proposed   in  the  Ltmg  V^- 
ment  on  Bee.  9,  1644,  by  Mr.  Zonch  U 
member  for  Northampton.     The  wonis  «* 
the  resolution  were  "that    no  membrf  <-- 
either    House    of  Parliament  ahall  <lun^ 
the   war   enjoy    or  execute   any  offi*-?  '^' 
command,  nuhtary   or  civil,   and  tbt  ^ 
ordinance  be  brought  in  to  that  effievt**  ^* 
ordinance  was  brought  in  and  pasM^  ^ 
Commons  on  Bee  19,  by  the  small  naM^; 
of  seven  votes.    After  some  diBciuB>A  tf' 
hesitation  the  Lords  rejected  it,  giving  " ' 
reason  that  they  did  not  know  what  ^ 
the  army  would  take.    The  Commfla&  at  <s ' 
produced  a  scheme  "for  new  W6^^^^ 
the  army*'  [Naw  Modxl],  which  I»**i^ 
Commons  on  Jan.  28,  1646,  and  the  I^'* 
Feb.  16.    A  second  Self-denying  Or^ 
was  now  introduced,  which  paaswi  th^  l  "^ 
on  April    3,   1646.      It   provid*i  thtf   - 
members  of  either  House,  who  l»d  ^\  ^ 
beginning  of  the  present  Parhanaii  ^^^  \ 
appointed  to  any  offices,  militsiT  or  c »-« 
should  vacate  thoee  offices  within  fortr  a<^ 
But  it  differed  from  the  flnt  ertlisiii^  . 
that  it  did  not  prevent  membsR  fte  ^" 
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office  on  any  fature  occadon.      The  xiame 

given  to  thia  ordinanGe  ia  perhaps  derived 

from  a  phrase  used  hy  Cromwell,  who  was 

one  of  its  strongest  supporters.    "  I  hope/*  he 

Bald,  "we   have  sach  £nglifih   hearts   and 

zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of 

oar  mother  ooontry,  as  no  members  of  either 

house  will  scrapie  to  deny  thenuelvety  and  their 

own  priTate  interests  for  the  public  good." 

Ckrirte,  CromweU;   May,  Lcng  ParlianMnt; 
IVUtdookd,  JfMionaU. 

SelgOTO^  Thb,  were  an  ancient  British 
tnbe  occupying  Annnndale,  NithsdalOi  and 
Eskdale,  in*  Dumfriesshire,  with  the  east  of 

Galloway. 

Selvacli  {d.  730),  King  of  the  Picts,  son 

of  Foarchan   Fada,    succeeded    his   brother 

Aincelkch,  whom  he    expelled,   as  head  of 

the  Cinel  Loam  (698).    In  701  he  destroyed 

the  rival  tribe  of  Cinel  Cathboth,  and  in  711 

defeated  the  Britons  at  Loch  Arklet,  in  Stir- 

lingahire.    The  following  year  we  find  him 

fighting  against  the  Cinel  uabran  in  Eintyre, 

and  in  717  again  defeating  the  Strathclyde 

Britons.    Li  719  he  was  de&ated  in  the  naval 

battle  of  Ardanesbi.    In  723  Selvadi  resigned 

the  crown  to  his  son  Dungal,  and  entered  a 

monastery,  from  which,  however,  he  emerged 

in  727  to  fight  the  battle  of  Boss  Forichen  on 

his  son's  behalf. 

Sepoy  Mntmiefl.  (i)  1764.  There  is 
no  instinct  of  obedience  in  native  armies 
in  India,  and  the  British  army  of  Sepoys 
was  in  its  earlier  days  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Having  been  instrumental  in  deposing 
two  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  the  Company's  Ben- 
^  Sepoys  became  inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  demanded  a  large 
lonation  and  increased  pay.  It  was  refused ; 
"^hereupon  a  whole  battalion  marched  off  to 
be  enemy.  Major  Munro  pursued  them  and 
wrought  them  back.  Twenty-four  ring- 
eaders  were  selected,  tried  by  court-martial, 
nd  condemned  to  be  blown  from  guns.  Four 
rere  executed  in  this  way;  whereupon  the 
^poyi  announced  that  no  moro  executions 
rould  be  allowed.  Munro  loaded  his  guns 
ith  grape,  placed  his  European  soldiers  in 
le  intervals,  and  commanded  the  native 
attalions  to  ground  arms,  threatening  to 
(scharge  the  guns  on  them  if  a  single  man 
aa  aeen  to  move.  The  Sepoys  were  awed  by 
is  resolution:  sixteen  more  were  blown  away ; 
le  mutiny  was  quenched  in  their  blood; 
id  discipline  was  restored.  [For  second 
id  third  mutinies  see  articles  Yellokb 
UTINT  and  Barbackposb  Mutint.]  (4)  The 
urth  mutiny  broke  out  in  1844.  Scinde  he- 
me a  Britieii  province,  and  the  Sepoys  thus 
st  the  extra  allowances  which  had  been 
"aiited  them  while  on  active  service  in  an 
lemy's  country.  The  weakness  of  the  com- 
iDclers,  who  tried  to  induce  the  revolted 
•poys  to  return  to  their  duty  by  promising 
tra  aUowaaoes,  only  aggravated  the  mutiny. 


The  men  on  axriving  in  Scinde  complained 
that  they  had  been  allured  there  by  false 
pretences,  which  was  indeed  true.  It  was 
determined  to  bring  up  regiments  from 
Madras;  and  the  Madras  gpovemor  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  voyage  by  promising 
them  extra  pay.  On  their  arrival  they  found 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  army  did 
not  permit  of  this;  and,  thus  disappointed 
of  their  expectations,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  on  parade.  The  leaders  were  confined, 
and  a  small  advance  of  money  was  made.  The 
Madras  regiments  were  returned ;  the  mutinies 
were  hushed  up ;  and  Scinde  was  made  over 
to  Bombay  to  be  garrisoned  from  thence.  (5) 
The  Punjaub  was  the  scene  of  the  fifth.  As  in 
Scinde  in  1844,  the  13th  and  22nd  Native 
Infantry  broke  into  mutiny  on  the  with- 
drawal of  extra  aUowances  when  the  Punjaub 
became  a  British  province.  The  41st  at 
Delhi,  after  the  order  of  reduction  had  been 
read,  refused  to  march,  and  only  consented  on 
threat  of  dismiPsaL  At  Wuzeerabad  the 
Sepoys  of  the  32nd  hesitated  to  receive  their 
pay,  but  were  brought  to  order  by  the  seizure 
and  ironing  of  the  first  four.  The  66th  at 
Govindgur  mutinied,  Feb.  1,  1860.  One 
Sepoy  endeavoured  to  close  the  gate,  but 
Lieutenant  Maodonald  cut  him  down,  and  a 
snuill  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Bradford  restored  order.  (6)  1857.  In  this 
year  took  place  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.). 

Sepoys  are  the  troops,  natives  of  India, 
in  the  English  pay.  At  an  early  date  the 
Compuiy  found  out  that  the  natives,  properly 
disciplined  according  to  European  memods, 
formed  excellent  soldiers,  and  largely  used 
them  as  cheaper  and  more  e£5cient  than  the 
produce  of  the  crimp-houses  and  ale-shops  of 
London.  By  their  arms,  rather  than  by  Euro- 
pean troops,  India  was  conquered  by  the 
English;  but  their  religious  caste  prejudices 
and  dislike  of  innovation,  and  sometimes  the 
want  of  consideration  shown  to  them,  have 
produced  mutinies,  of  which  the  chief  are 
mentioned  above. 

The  Importance  of  the  native  troom  in  English 
emploT  is  clearly  shown  in  Seeley'ii  JSrpannon 
of  Sn^iaiiA, 

Septennial  Act,  Thb  (1716),  which 

increased  the  length  of  Parliament  to  seven 
years,  was  passed,  partly  because  the  Triennial 
Act  of  1694  had  not  worked  well  in  practice, 
but  still  more  because  the  very  excited  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  consequence  of  the 
Jacobite  revolt,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Whig 
ministry  to  run  the  risk  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. The  right  of  a  sitting  Parliament  thus 
to  lengthen  its  own  existence  was  violently 
contested  at  the  time ;  and,  indeed,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  critical  condition  of  the 
nation,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, which  made  an  appeal  to  the  people 
almost  a  faree.  Often  violentiy  attacked  as 
fixing  to  the  life  of  Parliament  a  limit  too 
long  for  popular  freedom,  the  Septennial  Act 
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haa  nevertheleas  contuined  law  up  to  the 
pFesent  day,  although  recent  usage  has  prac^ 
tioally  reduced  the  length  of  Parliament  to  a 
maximum  of  six  years. 

B^rffcailty  was  a  peculiar  tenure,  the 
enence  of  which  was  a  "  peculiar  service  of 
special  duty  to  the  person  of  the  lord." 
^ere  were  two  sorts  of  sergeanty— (1)  grand 
sergeanty  {per  magnum  tervUium),  such  as 
holding  an  estate  on  condition  of  acting  as 
butler  or  chamberlain  at  the  royal  coronation, 
a  tenure  analogous  to  knight  service,  but 
esteemed  mora  honourable,  and  not,  so  far  as 
the  form  goes,  abolished  in  1660;  and  (2) 
petit  sergeanty,  which  consisted  in  holding 
Lmds  of  the  king  by  the  service  of  rendering 
some  small  implement  of  war  such  as  a  bow  or 
sword,  and  which  was  very  similar  to  free 
socage. 

Serinnpataan,  Thb  Sibobs  or.  (1)  On 
Feb.  6, 1762,  the  army  of  Lord  Comwallis,  con- 
sisting of  22,000  men,  forty-four  field-pieces, 
and  forty-two  siege  guns,  and  reinfor^  by 
Mahratta  and  Mop^ul  contingents  from  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad,  reached  an  elevated  ground 
commanding  a  view  of  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Tippoo's  State  of  Mysore.  Its 
defences  were  three  lines  protected  by  300 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  earthwork  being  covered 
by  a  bound  hedge  of  thorny  plants  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  impenetrable.  Tippoo*s  force  was 
encamped  on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream 
in  a  position  admirably  fortified.  Lord  Com- 
wallis reconnoitred  on  the  6th,  and  that  same 
night  moved  his  army  to  the  assault  in  three 
main  divisions.  The  centre  moved  straight 
into  Tippoo's  camp;  part  forced  its  way 
through  the  river,  and  seized  a  village  and 
the  g^uns  on  the  island;  part  attacked  the 
redoubts  within  the  camp;  while  the  reserve, 
gathering  up  the  other  divisions,  advanced 
under  Lord  Comwallis,  fighting  its  way 
through  Tippoo's  army,  across  the  river 
to  the  islancL  Thus  in  the  morning  the 
English  had  gained  all  the  redoubts,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  island  with  a 
loss  of  530  men ;  Tippoo's  loss  killed,  wounded, 
and  deserters  being  estimated  at  20,000. 
Tippoo  now  began  to  treat  insincerely.  On 
Feb.  16  Qeneral  Abercromby  and  the  Malabar 
army  joined  Lord  Comwallis ;  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  pushed  with  vigour,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  fortifications.  Tippoo,  alarmed,  con- 
sented to  treat,  and  even  sent  his  sons  to 
Lord  Comwallis  as  hostages.  After  a  fresh 
dispute  over  the  cession  of  Coorg,  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  (1792).  (2)  April 6, 1799, 
this  took  place  during  Lord  Welleslev*s  cam- 
paign against  Mysore.  The  advanced  post  of 
General  Harris's  army  established  itself  within 
1,600  yards  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river  and  fort.  The 
works  south  of  the  river  were  gradually  taken, 
and  batteries  establidied  on  the  north  and 


south  banks,  and  on  an  island  in  ths  Csray 
commanding  the  western  angle  of  the  f vt 
On  May  8  the  breach  was  pncticibbi 
The  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  4,376  b 
number,  took  up  their  stations  in  the  torcochs 
next  morning,  and  Oeneral  Baird  was  aelecttd 
to  lead  them.  At  one  o'clock  the  word  wi^ 
given,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  reaatuM. 
within  seven  minutes  the  British  eniigo  mi 
floating  over  the  breach.  The  columii  aov 
wheel^  in  two  divisions,  to  the  left  and  ri^t 
along  the  outer  ramparts^  exposed  to  a  nkotj^ 
fire  from  the  inner  circle.  The  right  ooloiui 
reached  the  east  or  Mysore  gate,  and  stonuap 
the  inner  ramparts,  directed  a  flanking  fin  on 
the  defenders  of  the  outer  north  ramput  A 
general  stampede  followed,  and  in  the  lii^t 
Tippoo  was  slain.  General  Baird  iiicoeddtfl 
in  securing  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  dead  body  of  tk 
Sultan,  of  whose  death  he  was  infonoed. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  fell  tic 
capital  of  Mysore,  though  gamsoBed  tr 
20,000  troops,  defended  by  287  piaooi  of  oH* 
jumce  '^d  provided  with  well-stored  uko^ 
and  every  munition  of  war.  "On  the  4tL 
of  Hay,  Bays  Sir  John  Malnolm,  "til  oor 
labours  were  crowned  by  the  con^etes 
victory  that  ever  crowned  the  British  ua^ 
in  India.  A  State  that  had  been  the  ziral  c< 
the  Company  for  nearly  thirty  years,  «i  » 
that  day  wholly  annihilated." 

Wnks.   JTmot*;    Mm.     Imdi^;   Ooa«iffi>> 

Setingapatuii,  Thb  Tbbatt  op  (Htf  ^> 
1792),  was  concluded  between  the  parties  to 
the  triple  alliance  of  1790  and  Tippoo.  w 
stipulations  were  the  cession  of  the  old 
Mahratta  provinces  north  of  tbs  Tonp- 
buddra  to  the  Peishwa;  the  cesnoa  to  ^ 
Ninun  of  Tippoo's  provinces  north  of  ^ 
river,  the  cession  to  the  English  of  the  di^n^ 
of  Malabar,  Coorg,  Bindigul,  Barsmahslj^ 
Salem ;  and  the  restoratioa  of  the  &«^ 
prisoners. 

CortMoalUc  Ih$pciekm:  Wnks,  Uym*. 

Semnon,  Thb  Coubt  ov,  the  hi^M^  onl 

I'ndicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  was  institntn 
^Matuteof  JameeV.  inl532.  ItsfaoctMs; 
had  previously  been  disohaiged  by  the  Coop'^ 
and  a  committee  of  Parliament.  Its  ^'"^. 
composition  included  foorteen  judges,  o^^ 
Lords  of  Session,  and  a  presicMnt  BeB** 
this  the  crown  could  appoint  thiee  or  loaf 
peers  as  assessors.  Ld  1808  the  cotft  v^^ 
divided  into  two  courts  with  mpuatt  jv^ 
diction,  called  the  first  and  second  di^^, 
the  former  presided  over  by  the  Pro»»' 
the  latter  hjf  the  Lord  Justice  C3erk  1* 
1810  the  junior  judges  wers  appoi&tad  to  f| 
as  Lords  Ordinary  in  the  Outer  Hoag-  |^ 
1880  the  number  of  judges  *»■  JJjJ*? 
to  thirteen,  and  the  quorum  was  ako  iw^ 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Hooss  of  Lards. 
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8etoilf  liOBD,  waa  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  against  the 
teaching  of  Knox.  He  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter Si  Queen  Mai^,  whom  he  entertained 
in  hie  castle  in  Haddingtonshire  immediately 
after  Damley's  murder.  He  was  one  of  the 
fint  to  come  to  her  assistance  on  her  escape 
from  Loohleren  Castle  (1668). 

Settleilient,  Thb  Act  of,  or,  as  its  proper 
title  is,  the  *'  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of 
the  crown  and  hetter  securing  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject/'  was  passed  in  the 
year  1700.    It  was  necessitated  hy  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son    of    the  Princeos  Anne,  in    this   year. 
"  There  was  no  question,*'  says  Hallam,  "  that 
the  Princess  Sophia  was  the  fittest  object  of 
the  iiAtion's  nreference.    She  was  indeed  very 
far    removea   from    any    hereditary    title. 
Besides  the  pretended  JPrince  of  Wales  and 
his  sister,  whose  legitimacy  no  one  disputed, 
there  stood  in  her  way  the  Duchess  of  savoy, 
daughter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  several  members  of  the  Palatine  family.  .  . 
According  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  this 
statute,  all  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save 
that  of  the  issue  of  King  William  and  the 
Prinoeas  Anne,  heing  set  aside  and  annulled, 
the  Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a 
new  royal  line.     The  throne  of  England  and 
Ireland   stands   entailed  upon  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants  ....  It  was  de- 
termined to  accompany  this  settlement  with 
additional  securities  of  the  subject's  liberty. 
Eig^ht  articles  were  therefore  inserted  in  the 
A(^  of  Settlement,  to  take  effect  only  from 
the  commencement  of  the  new  limitation  of 
the  houae  of  Hanover."     These  eight  articles 
were,  ho^wever,an  unreasonable  vote  of  censure 
of   the    Tory  Parliament  which  passed  the 
Act  on  many  of  the  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.    They  are :  (1)  That  whosoever 
idisdi  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
crown   ahall  join  in  communion    with    the 
CTiiirch   of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
;2)    Tliat  in  case  the  crown   and  imperial 
li^nity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to 
my  person  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
iom.  of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obliged 
:o  engB^  in  uiy  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
laminions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
o  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent 
»f  Parliament;  (3)  That  no  person  who  shall 
leretftfter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown 
Hall    go  0^^  ^^  ^®  clominioDS  of  England, 
icotlazid,  or  Ireland  without  the  consent  of 
»axliAment ;  (4)  That  from  and  after  the  time 
t^At  further  limitation  of  this  Act  shall  take 
ff  ect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the 
,r^lX.  governing  of  this  kingdom  which  are 
(^perly  cognisable  in  the  Irivy  Council  by 
le    la.^vv-8  and  customs  of  this  realm  shall  be 
.^QflAoted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 
icretM'poa  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the 
24vy  Council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to 


the  same ;  (6)  That  ...  no  person  bom  out 
of  the  kingaoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing (though  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a 
denicen,  except  such  as  are  bom  of  English 
parents)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of 
trust,  either  civil  or  inilitary,  or  to  have  any 
grants  of  lands  .   .   .  from  liie  crown  .    .  . ; 

(6)  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

(7)  That  .  .  .  judges'  commissions  shall  be 
made  guamdiu  m  bene  geuerint,  and  their 
salaries  established  and  ascertain^ ;  but  upon 
the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them ;  (8)  That  no 
pardon  under  the  Grreat  Seal  of  England  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
visions needs  no  comment.  The  second  was 
frequently  called  in  question  during  the  reign 
of  Greorge  II.,  in  regard  to  subsidiary  treaties 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  '  Certainly  if  a 
power  at  war  with  England  chose  to  consider 
that  Electorate  as  part  of  the  king's  do- 
minions it  ought  to  be  defended  from  attack. 
The  real  remedy — the  separation  of  Hanover 
from  England — was  effected  on  the  accession 
of  Victoria.  The  third  was  repealed  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  who  fre- 
quently abused  it  by  his  journeys  to 
Hanover.  The  next  articles  are  extremely 
important.  The  fourth  is  a  reactionary 
measure,  being  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  the  cabinet  as  distinct  from  the 
Privy  Council,  which  became  more  fully 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The 
signature  of  the  privy  councillor  was  devised 
a8  a  method  of  obviating  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  cabinet  minister.  [Cabinet.1  The 
article  is  also  a  protest  against  William's 
Partition  Treaty  [Spanish  Succession],  which 
was  concluded  by  the  instrumentality  of  Port- 
land and  Somers,  without  his  consulting 
even  the  cabinet.  It  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  fifth  article  is  a  protest  against  Wil- 
liam's partiality  for  Portland  and  Albermarle. 
It  was  too  sweeping  in  its  application, 
although  it  had  a  b^eficiol  effect  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  It  was  afterwards  modi- 
fiea,  especially  with  regard  to  admission 
to  Parliament,  and  was  finally  repealed  by  7 
&  8  Yict.,  c.  66,  Mr.  Hutt's  Naturalisation 
Act.  The  next  article  was  a  most  short- 
sighted measure.  Had  it  continued  in  force, 
the  ministry  would  have  been  excluded 
from  Parliament:  that  is,  there  would  ha\'e 
been  a  complete  separation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative.  Hence  the  Com- 
mons, who  alone  can  grant  supplies,  would 
either  have  roused  this  people  to  subvert 
the  monarchy,  or  they  would  have  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  the  Estates-General  of 
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France.  The  evil  ol  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  partially  remedied  by  Place  Bills, 
but  more  eflfectively  by  limiting  the  royal 
revenue.  The  artide  was  revised  in  1706, 
when,  however,  the  following  provisions  were 
inserted :  That  any  member  of  the  Commons 
accepting  an  of&ce  of  the  crown,  except  a  higher 
commission  in  the  army,  shall  vacate  his  seat, 
and  a  new  writ  shall  be  issued;  secondly, 
that  no  person  holding  an  office  created  since 
Oct.  26, 1705,  shall  be  capable  of  election  or  re- 
election. Parliament  excluded  at  the  same  time 
all  such  as  held  pensions  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown ;  and,  to  check  the  multitude  of 
placemen,  enacted  that  the  numbers  of  oom- 
missiouers  appointed  to  execute  any  office 
should  not  be  increased.  The  efficacy  of  the 
seventh  clause  was  increased  by  the  exclusion 
of  judges  from  Parliament. 

12  A  13  WiU.  IIL,  o.  2;  Stotete*  Rtvind,  ii 
98;  Habam,  CoMt.  Hut.,  a  zt. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

SettleilLantv  Thb  Act  of  (1652),  was  the 
Gromwellian  measure  for  the  Settlement  of 
Ireland.  The.  following  were  its  chief  pro- 
visions : — (1)  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  sJl 
whose  estates  did  not  exceed  £10  in  annual 
value.  (2)  All  the  land  in  Ulster,  Munster, 
Leinster  was  declared  confiscated.  (3)  The 
Irish  proprietors  in  these  three  provinces 
were  divided  into  three  classes :  (a)  All  rebels 
before  Kov.  10th,  1642,  aU  who  sat  in 
the  Kilkenny  Council  before  May,  1643, 
all  the  leaders  mentioned  by  name,  and  all 
concerned  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  to  lose 
their  lives  and  estates ;  {b)  All  other  persons, 
who  fought  against  the  Parliament,  to  lose 
two-thirds  of  their  estates;  (c)  All  persons 
who  had  resided  in  Ireland  between  1641  and 
1660,  and  who  had  not  served  with  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  since  1649,  to  lose  one-third 
of  their  estates.  An  Act  of  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment in  1653,  however,  declared  that  those  pro- 
prietors who  were  to  get  part  of  their  estates 
restored  to  them,  must  accept  equivalents  in 
Connaught  and  Clare.  (4)  'Die  greater  part  of 
the  forfeited  lands  was  then  set  apart  in  equal 
shares  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  adventurers 
and  of  the  Puritan  soldiery,  the  coimties  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare,  and'Carlow  being  re- 
served for  the  future  disposal  of  Parliament. 
The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  together  in 
regiments ;  but  the  designs  of  the  Protector 
in  this  direction  were  frustrated  by  the  sol- 
diers themselves,  who  sold  their  lands  to 
speculators  like  Sir  W.  Petty,  before  the 
allotment.  Mr.  Lecky  says  of  the  Cromwellian 
Settlement,  '*  It  is  the  foundation  of  that  deep 
and  lasting  avnrsion  between  the  proprietary 
and  the  tenants,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  political  and  social  evils  of  Ireland.*' 

Prendeigast,  Th«  CromtceQtan  £l«'U«in«nl;  Carte, 
Ornumdt;  Fronde,  Bnglith  in  Irtland. 

Settlemaiit,  Thb  Act  of  ( 14  &  15  Charles 
II. — 1662),  was  passed  in  the  second  session  of 


Charles  II.*sfint  Irish  Parliament,  andwsB  aab- 
stantiatly  based  on  the  Dedanttion  of  1660. 
It  declared  that  innocent  Irish  wen  to  itgua. 
their  estates  while  the  Cromwelhan  and  other 
settlers  also  had  their  land  confirmed  to  Ham. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  not  enouj^h  land 
in  Ireland  to  satisfy  aU.  Eveiythuig  de- 
pended on  the  construction  of  ths  vord 
'* innocent*'  by  the  Court  of  CLumi.  T1^« 
term  innocent  was  not  to  include  anyoce 
who  had  been  on  the  rebel  side,  or  eiies 
resided  within  their  lines  before  the  cenatioD, 
nor  any  one  who  had  sided  with  SinuociBi 
against  Ormonde.  Yet,  despite  this  not  tot 
liberal  construction,  too  much  land  v<s 
restored  by  that  court  to  the  natives,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  in  1665  to  paas  a  second 
Act,  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation. 
Fronde,  JSnglwl^mlrriaid;  Carte,  OrMii4. 

StottttM. 

Settlement  and  SzplaaatioiL,  Tn 

Act  of  (17  &  18  Charles  II.  — 1665),  beoiae 

necessary,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Oosri 

of  Claims  and  its  construction  of  the  Ad 

of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the  nativesw    la 

accordance  with  the  new  Act,  adventuren  isd 

soldiers  were  to  content  themselves  with  tvo- 

thirds  of  what  belonged  to  them;  Catholics 

were  to  make  good  their  claims  as  innociat 

within  the  year.    All  doubtful  oases  vere  to 

be  construed  in  favour  of  Protestants,  aad 

some  twenty  persons  were  to  be  rertond 

to   their  estates  by  special   favour,  and  it 

once.    The  result  of  this  Act,  thus  avo^edlr 

designed  to  protect  the  Protestant  intereet,  ad 

especially  of  the  second  clause,  was  to  depn^t 

3,000  Catholics  of  aU  their  rights  without  s 

trial    The  result  of  the  Act,  when  canied 

out,  was  to  leave  but  one-third  instead  of  tw- 

thirds  of  the  good  land  in  Ireland  in  GathoS 

hands.    An  attempt  at  inquirv  into  the  wc- 

ing  of  this  Act  in  1670  had  to  be  given  upQ^ 

deference  to  the  English  Parliament 

Carte,  Omurndt;  Froode.  MngHilk  is  Ini^' 
Lecky,  HiaL  oftkt  Bight$0nth  Cmtwv. 

Settlement  of  Ziidia»  Thb  Act  poi 

THB  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called.  **Tjie 
Act  for  the  better  Government  of  India"), 
became  law  in  1858  after  vifforoaa  debatPi «: 
Lord  John  Russell^s  resolutions,  upon  TtkL 
it  was  based,  and  a  strong  protest  frcn  the 
directors  of  the  Esst  India  Compaoy.  It 
provided  that  all  the  territories  prt'^>3a»>T 
under  the  government  of  the  Compan^r  ^^ 
to  be  vested  in  the  Queen,  who  waa  to  gpv^ 
through  one  of  the  prinapal  secretam^  <^ 
state,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  *h<ffl 
seven  were  to  be  elected  by  the  cooit  u 
directors  and  eight  nominated  by  the  cw«- 
After  a  certain  time  the  right  of  thedo^^ 
to  appoint  members  was  to  be  transfenw  ^ 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  GoveniOT-Geosa. 
received  the  new  title  of  Viceroy.  T^  c.«- 
service  was  made  oompetitiTe,  the  ^^ 
forces   were   amalgamated  with  the  n*P 
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KTvice,  and  the  navy  aboliahed.  It  was  also 
proTided  that  Indian  revenues  ahoiild  not  he 
applied  towaids  defraying  the  cost  of  an 
extn-frontier  military  exjpedition  without  the 
oanaent  of  Parliament.  [Imdia.] 
Act  n  *  22  Yiflt,  o.  106. 

8eT0B  BullopSy  Thb,  were  Archbishop 
Sanooft  of  Oanteroury,  Bishops  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of 
St  Asaph,  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  and  Turner  of  Ely.    They  drew 
up  at  Lambeth  a  petition  against  James  ll.'s 
requiring  the  clergy  to  read  his  Declaration 
of  Indnlgenoe  durmg  divine  service  in  their 
churches  (May,  1687).    Arrested  and  accused 
of  publishing  a  seditious   libel,  they  were 
tried  before  venal  judges  and  a  packed  jury. 
Bat  on  June  30,  they  were  acquitted  in  the 
midst  of  great  popular  rejoicings.    The  very 
same  day  an  invitation  to  mvade  England  was 
sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.    It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Seven  Bishops  were  such  strong 
Tories  and  BLigh  Churchmen,  that  the  majorily 
of  them,  including  Sancxoft  and  Ken,  became 
Xon-jurors. 

Mawwilsy,  Hid.  of  Smg,;  Boraet.  H%$t.   of 
kU  Own  3\im;  StrioUand,   Livn  qf  the  Stvon 

Seren  Earls,  Thb,  were  dignitaries  of 

esriy  medisBval  Scotland.    The  appearance  of 

the  term  earl  as  a  title,  and  of  the  Seven  Earls 

as  representing  various  parts  of  the  country 

m  the  council  of  the  kmgdom,  begins  wiu 

the  reign  of  Alexander  I.    Hie  same  officials 

had,  if  Celts,  been  previously  styled  mormaers ; 

it  Norsemen,  jarU.    The  appearance  of  the 

Seven  Elarls  is  an  important  stop  in  the  f euda- 

lisation  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Anglicisation 

of  the  northern  districts.    Under  Alexander 

II.  the  Seven  Earls  appear  as  a  recognised 

constitational  body,  and  then  include  the 

Karls   of  Fife,  Stntheame,  Athole,  Angus, 

Menteithi  Buchan,  and  Lothian,  but  the  lists 

vary    at  different  times.     The  Seven  Earls 

claimed  of  Edward  I.  the  right  of  constituting 

and  appointing  the  king.      But  at  least  as 

barly  as  this  their  functions  were  extended  to 

the  Estates,  and  the  creation  of  additional 

earldoms  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Earls. 

8k«i0,  CoUie  SeoOnd,  toL  iii. 


'War,  Thb  (176^—1763), 
was  caused  by  the  alarm  entertained  by  the 
>nitiziental  powers  of  Europe  at  the  aggres- 
ive  designs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  imd  by 
he  desire  of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the 
>rovizioe  of  Silesia  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 
lastria  was  readily  joined  by  Louis  XV.  of 
•Vance,  the  Ciarina  EliBabeth,  and  the  King 
f  PolMid,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
rhile  fVederick  obtained  promises  of  assistance 
roxn  Kngland — which  was  nervously  afiaid  of 
lolation,  and  was  already  at  war  with  fVance  in 
tie  oolonies — ^betides  some  money,  and  an  army 
1  Hanover.  Throughout  the  Ccnitiaental  war, 


however,  the  British  troops  played  a  secondanr 
part.  The  first  campaign  was  a  great  triumjui 
for  Frederick.  Assuming  the  offensive,  he 
overran  Saxony,  defeated  the  Austrians,  who 
were  advancing  to  its  relief  at  Lobositz,  and 
compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  surrender.  In 
1767  the  attention  of  Frederick  was  at  first 
confined  to  Bohemia,  which  he  invaded;  he 
invested  the  Imperialists  in  Prague,  until 
Marshal  Daun  defeated  him  decisively  at 
Kolin  in  June,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate 
the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  Hanover,  the 
Finglish-Hsjaoveriaa  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  opposed  to  the  French  under 
\fftrahft1  d'EstrSes.  After  allowing  the  French 
to  cross  the  Weser,  he  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Hastenbeck  (July  26^,  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  under  the  (Convention  of  Kloeter- 
Seven.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
repudiated  by  the  British  government,  and 
the  defeated  army  placed  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  drove  back  the  French  on 
that  side.  Aided  by  this  timely  diversion, 
Frederick  succeeded  in  making  bead  against 
the  coalition,  the  Imperialists  being  routed  at 
Rossbach  in  November,  and  Silesia  reoccupied 
after  the  victory  of  Leuthen.  The  sudiddi 
withdrawal  of  the  Bussians  from  the  cam- 
paign, owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Czarina, 
set  the  Prussians  who  had  been  employed 
against  them  free  to  chastise  the  Swedes,  who 
had  joined  the  allies  in  this  year.  At  the 
same  time  Clive  in  India  had  won  the  great 
victory  of  Plassey  over  the  French.  The  next 
campaign  ^1768)  was  one  of  considerable 
changes  of  fortune.  Ferdinand  of  Bnmswick, 
after  defeating  the  French  at  Crefeld  in 
June,  retired  before  Marshal  Contades, 
onl^  to  advance  again  and  drive  the  enemy 
behind  the  Rhine.  On  his  side  Frederick 
was  driven  out  of  Moravia,  but  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Russians  at  Zomdorf ; 
and  though  defeated  by  Daun  with  loss,  at 
Hofldrchen,  he  managed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  free  Saxony  and  Silesia  from  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  English  had  taken 
Louisborg  and  Fort  Duquesne  in  America, 
and  made  successful  descents  upon  Cherbourg 
and  St.  Malo.  In  1769  the  efforts  of  Frede- 
rick were  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  The 
battle  of  Kunersdorf,  at  first  a  victory,  was 
converted  into  a  crushing  defeat  by  the 
approach  of  Marshal  Loudon;  his  general, 
fink,  surrendered  in  November,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Saxony  and  Lusatia 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  however,  though  frustrated 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  Frankfort,  won 
a  great  victory  at  Minden  on  Aug.  1,  over 
Contades  and  Broglie,  and  aided  by  the  vic- 
tory of  his  relative  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  same  day,  succeeded  in 
clearing  Westphalia  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  the  resources  of  the  fVench  were 
being  weakened  by  the  English  successes 
in  the  East  and  West,  by  the  capture  of 
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:  of 
,  iui- 
,  BDd  by  tbo  eucoewea  □[  Coote  in  Iniiia, 
whidi  tormiuatod  vith  the  buttle  of  Wuida- 
wuh.  la  17(30  the  Eogtuili  subsidy  alone 
enabled  Frederick  to  resist  bis  enfuicliag 
eDBmies.  Burlin  was  occupied  by  the  Riu- 
sians  ia  Outuber,  aud  thaugli  by  the  bnlhunt 
victory  of  Liognitz  in  August,  Siloma  had 
bum  pattioUy  recovered,  they  came  up  Bgain 
in  NoTumber,  and  the  tearful  battle  of  Tor^u 
only  jun  savod  Prussia  from  deetmotiaD. 
It  was  followed  by  the  retiremeiit  uf  the  allies 
on  aU  sides.  Soon  after  the  death  of  0«argo 
IE.  all  saleidies  from  England  ceasod.  and  bo 
exhaustod  wure  both  sidoi.  that  no  operatians 
of  pATtipuIor  moinent  were  undertaken.  On 
the  Bbine.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  tha 
French  attemnlclyadvancod  and  retreated,  and 
the  Kussians  and  Austrians  were  nnable  to 
crush  Fredpriok'B  remnant  of  an  army,  owinR 
to  the  desolation  of  the  country.  A  double 
serioa  of  negotiations  bad  aln^dy  beaun, 
those  between  England  and  Franco,  and  tfaose 
between  Russia  and  Austria  on  the  one  aide, 
and  Pruaaia  on  the  other.  The  former,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  ripened  into  the 
TrtBtyof  Piiri8[.i.v.)ofl763.  The  latter  were 
broken  oB  by  Austria,  and  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. The  death  of  the  Czarina  Elisaboth. 
in  Jan.,  ITSS,  however,  totally  changed  the 
balanee  of  affairs,  and  Maria  Therem,  thus 
left  alone,  was  compelled  to  conolnde  the 
Peace  of  Hubertabnrg  in  1763,  by  which 
Frederick  retained  Bitcaia,  The  war,  there- 
fore, had  effected  but  littlechange  in  Europe; 
hut  it  had  settled  the  question  of  the  rivalry 
of  Blngland  and  Franco  in  Amerits  and  India, 
denimvely  in  favour  of  this  country. 

Cnrljle,  Frrittid:  lh«  Orml:  MMtin,  H.irf.  of 
(Vance:  Amath.  Jfarvi  Thrftitt:  Bntskonhnrji. 
Frtdcri'*  Oh  Urtut ;  Ifckj.  BM.  of  Knt- :  BIu- 
hope.  Bui.  n/£B«. ,'  Seeler.  Thi£c|>onn»  t/  £»!. 

Sflvanu,  L.  SBPTimTs,  Roman  Emperor 
(IBS— 211),  IB  taraouB  in  British  history  for 
his  expedition  to  Britain  in  208,  his  subdivi- 
sion of  the  island  into  two  provincos,  his 
building  the  wall  which  goes  by  his  name 
between  the  Bolway  Firth  and  the  Tjjno, 
following  the  lino  of  the  vnllum  of  Hadrian. 
Soon  after  he  died  at  York  (21 1). 

S«viLl«,  THaTtiBATTOp  (Nov.  9,  1739), 
mttled  tor  awhile  the  difficulties  which  had 
boon  tniiifld  in  Europe  by  the  intrigue*  of 
tlio  Spanish  miniitor,  Don  RippBrda,  in  op. 
position  to  the  Uuadruple  Alliance.  The 
i|ueation  most  difficult  lo  anange  was  that  of 
the  cession  ot  Oibraltur.  This  pesanuon  the 
ministry  were  not  nnwillin^  lo  surrender, 
|irovided  an  equicalont  wua  givcD,  but  fesuvd 
oppontioa  fitnn  the  nation,  which  was 
violontly  agitated  on  the  mbject.  owing  to 
the  pnblirntion  nf  a  letter  of  Oeoroo  [.,  in 
which  it  had  bnm  vaguely  protnised.      The 


government  therefore  sent  William  Stanh>i^ 
to  Spain,  who  succeeded  in  concluding  ^c 
treaty.  Ue  was  aided  by  French  mediMtos. 
It  was  a   defensive  alliiinoe   between  Esf' 

iico,  am' 

iked  all  the  privilegn 
gTontad  to  Austrian  subjects  by  the  tieslin 
of  Vienna,  re-established  Englidi  trade  in 
America  on  its  former  footin;^,  and  notnvl 
all  captures.  The  Asaionto  was  confirmed  6' 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  ajrangemaiti 
were  nude  tor  securing  the  BucceaaiDn<rfhnn 
and  Tuscany  to  the  infant  Don  C^os,  Ih 
substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neolnl 
forces,  which  since  the  preliminari«fl  had  bsni 
occupying  those  coontrice.  Uibtallor  *» 
not  montionod  in  the  treaty,  and  this  alcBn 
M!|tarded  at  a  renunciation  of  tbc  claimi 


the  great  triumphs  of  French  diplomacy.  Il 
closed  the  breach  which  hod  limg  dividiil  tb 
courts  of  France  and  uf  Spnin.  and.  at  tb 
same  time,  it  detached  both  EnglBitd  wai 
Spain  from  the  Emperor,  and  left  him  boUrf 
in  Europe.  Uc  resented  it  faitterlv,  pnMli^ 
against  the  introduction  of  Spaniaa  U«ew  U^ 
Italy  OS  a  violation  of  the  QuadrBpI«  AUbsHk 
threatened  to  resist  it  by  fonv.  and  dolml 
the  execution  of  this  part  uf  the  tratjr  du«| 
the  whole  of  IT30." 

3tuiha|«,IllM.(irK>>4.,i-h.sU.|Ooia,  ■■■>* 
BawrboKs ;  kooh  aud  Botaoell,  TreiUi  dt  FMs, 

Saxbnrb,  Queen  of  Wtma  (i373),  mt. 
oeediid,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  OowmOi, 
and  reigned  one  year.  Bho  is  rvma'teUi 
as  affoidinj;  the  sole  instanoe  of  •  ii  isms 
obtaining  the  crown  in  Axiglo-BBW  Ite*. 
William  of  Molmesbuiy  says  <if  her,  **Bbs 
ruled  her  subjects  with  moderalion,  tad  OTCf* 
iwod  her  nmnies ;  in  short,  shv  rondiKlad  d 


thini 


irthatn 


_.._    of  the  I'ortuf^uuae  and  Pnasft. 

UnUkeacquisitionof  Uauritius  bylkaKi^lA 
in  ISIO,  the  SoycheUes  wtra  muto  •  Ay* 
dency  of  that  colony,  togctlier  with  lbs  ktiml 
ot  Rodriguea. 

Svrmoar,  8tK  Edwabu  (t.  less,  A ITW. 
a  descendant  in  the  older  Una  of  tka  Ijfi 
Protector  SoiiKiTaM,  w  a  strong  Tocj.  Os 
wss  made  Sptahar  of  the  Houa*  ot  CoBiMMS 
in  167''^:  lie  was  subaequantly  crsalinl  ftm 
Councillor  anil  Tl-easutHr  uf  iha  Mary,  lu 
opposed   the  JCacJunun    HiU,   ^    '  *" 


against  the  maintanatun  of  a  standiaf  anf- 
He  joiDud  the   rrinos  of  (Mancs^  and  m» 
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had  he  not  voted  for  a  xegency.    Howerer, 
he  took  the  oath  of  aUegianoe,aiid  in  1692 
he  was  placed  on  the  Treasury  GommisBion, 
when  he  soon  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues 
on    qnestioiis  of    precedence,  and    in    1694 
was  disniissed  from  office.    He  was  now  ac- 
cused of  having  received    bribes   from    the 
East  India  Company  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter.     In  1697,  exasperated  at  not  being 
appointed  Speaker,  he  made  a  violent  speech 
on  the  election  of  Littleton,  and  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation  in  his  persecution 
of  an  offioer  named  Kirke,  who  had  slain  his 
eldest  son  in  a  duel.    In  Queen  Anne's  reign 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Palace.    He 
was  dinnisBed  from  office  in  1704  for  his  op- 
pooition  to  the  war  with  Fiance.    Seymour 
was  a  man  of  great  influence,  wealth,  and 
debating^  jwwer,  but  he  was  a  shifty  politician, 
and  his  private  character  was  bad. 

ICaeaalaT,   Htai.  of  Bng.;    Bornet,  Hi$t  of 

SeiynL<na,  of  Sudblbt,  Thomas  Lord 

[d.  1549),  brottier  of  Protector  Somerset,  was 

A  man  of  great  ambition,  unprincipled  in  the 

attainment  of  his  ends.    Made  a  peer  and 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  by  his  brother, 

he  shortly  afterwards  married  Catherine  Parr, 

the  queen  dowager,  and  utilised  his  improved 

position  to  set  the  young  king  against  his 

iirother,  of  whose  power  he  was -envious.    He 

soag'ht  allies  even  among  the  debasers  of  the 

coina^^  and  the  pirates  in  the  channel.    He 

formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  Edward,  and  to  drive 

hia  brother  from  the  protectorship,  but  his 

plan  'was  betrayed  and  Seymour  was  bribed  to 

remain   quiet.     On  the  death  of  Catherine 

the   admiral  endeavoured  without  success  to 

obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 

and   formed  fresh  plans  of  violence  against 

hia   Irrother.    At  the  end  of  1548  Seymour's 

proceedings  became  so  threatening  that  he 

-wv&a  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  attainted 

of     Us^   treason,  and  executed,  March  27, 

1549.       "He  was,"  says    Mr.   Hallam,   "a 

jfiTigreronfl  and  unprincipled    man ;   he  had 

i^oixz'ted   the  favour  of  the  young  king  by 

jxEiall  ivresents  of  money,  and  appears  beyond 

|i2^0tion  to  have  entertained  a  hope  of  marry- 

xsi^    the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  lived 

nuob    in  his  house  during  his  short  union 

^'i'ttL    the  queen  dowager.    It  was  surmised 

txA^    this  lady  had  b^n  poisoned  to  make 

•ooixi    for  a  still  nobler  consort."     Latimer 

^fcl    of   him  that  "the  admiral  was  a  man 

^xr-ti^Gut  from  the  fear  of  (rod  that  ever  he 

:xk€»'W  or  heard  of  in  England." 

Stowe,    Amwla ;    Froade,    Hist,    of    Sng. ; 
Xtallam*  Cotist.  Eist. 

fKlsAft^gbmy .  AwTHoirr  Ashley  Coofbr, 
;^^^x.  OF  Jh.  1621,  d,  1683),  was  the  son  of 
^2-  John  Cooper  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
rs'tiliony  Ashley.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
^^  in  1 640  entered  Parliaments  At  first  he 
ppy^>iifled  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
^^Ibireak  of  the  CivU  War  he  was  placed  in 


command  of  Weymouth,  but  being  superseded 
in  this  office  he  went  over  to  the  Parliament, 
by  whom  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Dorsetshire.  He  sat  in  the  Barebones 
and  the  first  Protectorate  Parliaments,  but 
subsequently  had  some  quarrel  with  Cromwell, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1 666. 
He  was  a  member  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Coundl  of  State.  He  was  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion sent  over  to  the  Hague  to  invite  Cluirles 
II.  to  return,  and  was  elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament.  In  1660  he  was  made  ^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  made  Lord  Ashley.  In  1667  the 
Cabal  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  was  formed,  and  in  1672  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  All  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
Cabal  ministry  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  it  is  now  proved  that  he  had  no  share  in 
advising  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  in  foreign  policy  his  wish  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  preserved  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  last  lay  lonl  chancellor,  as  a  judge,  atoned 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  law  by  great  impar- 
tiality and  acumen.  The  passing  of  the  Test 
Act  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Cabal  ad- 
ministration in  1673,  and  Shaftesbury  at  once 
joined  the  opposition  and  commenced  in- 
trigues with  Monmouth.  In  1677  he  brought 
himself  into  collision  with  the  crown  on  the 
question  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  for  twelve  months.  The 
year  1678  is  memorable  for  the  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  of  which  Shaftesbury  has  been 
accused  of  being  the  inventor,  and  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  violent  attack  upon 
the  CathoHcs,  and  especially  upon  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1679  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Council,  devised  by  Temple  for  carrying 
on  the  government,  but  only  held  office  for 
six  months,  his  strong  support  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  rendering  him  objectionable  to 
the  king.  It  was  during  this  brief  tenure 
of  office  that  he  got  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
(q.v.)  passed,  which  was  generally  known  at 
the  time  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  In  1680 
he  made  an  attempt  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant,  but  he  was  foiled 
by  the  judges  suddenly  dismissing  the  grand 
jury.  In  1681  he  attended  the  Oirford  Parlia- 
ment with  a  large  body  of  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  armed;  and  this  violence,  to- 
gether with  the  palpable  lies  disseminated 
by  Oates  and  other  informers,  did  much  to 
destroy  his  influence,  and  Charles  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bUl, 
and  he  was  released.  He  now  plotted  with 
Svdney,  Russell,  and  others  to  ef^t  a  change 
oil  government,  probably  desiring  to  pla^ 
Monmouth  on  tho  throne ;  but  the  conspiracy 
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being  diaooTered,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  No- 
vember, 1682,  where  he  died  two  months  after. 
Shaftesbury  is  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden's 
satire,  where  he  is  thus  described — 

"  For  close  desigos  and  crooked  oonnaels  fit, 
fiegmcious,  bold,  and  tnrbnleot  of  wit ; 
BestlesB,  unfixed  in  principles  and  plaoe, 

of  diti 


In  power  displeased,  impatient 

Macaolay  practically  accepts  Dryden*s  cha- 
racter, but  Ranke  regards  Shaftesbury  with 
ffreater  respect,  and  considers  that  he  Ic^cally 
followed  the  principle  of  toleration  all  through 
his  life. 

Christie'B  Lt/0  of  ShaJtttHnry,  which  pats  his 
oondaot  in  the  bext  light.  Banke,  R\$L  0/  Bng, ; 
Macaulay,  HUt.  ofJtng, 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Shall  Soojah  was  the  brother  of  Zemaun 
Shah,  King  of  Cabul,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1802.  In  1808  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  sent  by 
Lord  Minto  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  defence 
with  Shah  Soojah.  During  the  negotiations 
an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  to  recover 
Cashmere  was  defeated,  and  his  brother  Mah- 
mood  took  advantage  of  this  to  seise  Gabul 
and  Candahar,  and  threaten  Peshawur,  Shah 
Soojah's  capital.  Shah  Soojah  thereupon 
solicited  help  from  the  Enghsh.  In  1810, 
however,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  his  rival, 
and  fled  across  the  Indus.  After  remaining 
some  time  in  captivity  in  Cashmere,  he  sought 
refuge  with  Runjeet  Singh,  who  subjected  him 
to  cruelties  in  order  to  obtain  the  Koh-i-noor 
from  him.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  escaping 
in  disguise  to  Loodiana,  where  the  British  go- 
vernment allowed  him  a  pension  of  60,000 
rupees  a  year.  In  1833  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  treachery  of  Dost  Mahomed's  brothers  to 
make  an  affort  to  recover  his  throne.  He  in  vain 
asked  he^  of  the  Ensflish.  He  thereupon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh,  guarantee- 
ing him  all  his  conquests  beyond  the  Indus  on 
condition  of  his  support.  He  marched  sncoeas- 
f  uUy  through  8cinde  to  Candahar,  where  he  was 
attacked  and  utterly  beaten  by  Dost  Mahomed. 
In  July,  1834,  he  fled  to  Beloochistan,  and  in 
March,  1835,  he  returned  to  Loodiana.  In 
1838,  on  the  failure  of  the  mission  to  Cabul, 
a  triple  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
Englislv  Kunjeet  and  Shah  Soojah,  for  the 
deposition  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Shah,  on  the  condition  that 
the  possessions  of  Runjeet  across  the  Indus 
were  guaranteed.  The  Shah,  however,  had 
no  desire  to  be  carried  into  Cabul  by  British 
bayonets.  All  he  wanted  was  British  gold. 
Therefore  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
Afghan  expedition  (q.v.).  On  April  25, 1839, 
ho  entered  Cabul  imopposed.  In  1840  he  es- 
tablished the  order  of  the  Dooranee  empire 
to  decorate  his  English  supporters  with. 
During  his  residence  at  Cabul  he  insisted 
that  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  citadel,  in  which  he 
had  placed  his  ssenana,  should  not  be  profamed 
by  English  troops,  and  thus  it  was  left  de- 
fenoeless.     He  was   thoroughly  unpopular, 


owing  to  the  ceanons  to  Runjeet  Singh,  sad 
was  merely  supported  by  British  bayooeUi 
In  1842  the  huBt  survivor  of  the  Engli^ 
garrison  at  Oabul  reached  Jellalabad.  Shah 
Soojah  still  remained  ostensibly  head  of  the 
Afghan  government,  continuing  to  occupy  the 
BaLi  Hissar.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  tnisa^y 
both  with  the  English  by  professing  uoalteivi 
attachment,  and  with  the  chiefs  by  profeasinf 
devotion  to  the  national  cause.  The  latter 
distrusted  him,  and  desired  him  to  prow  hii 
sincerity  by  heading  the  army  destined  to 
expel  Greneral  Sale  ^m  Jellallafaad.  On 
April  6,  1842,  after  an  oath  of  safe-oondcct 
from  Zemaun  Khan,  he  descended  from  tl" 
citadel  decked  out  in  all  the  insignia  of  roysltr. 
and  was  shot  dead  by  a  body  of  m&tchloi 
men  whom  Zemaun  lUian's  son  had  placed  >£ 
ambush  without  his  father's  knowledge. 

Kaye,  JffgkAa  War  ;  Abbott,  Affghn  Wa. 

Bhamioii,  Hsnbt  Boti^b,  Eabl  or,  w 
for  twenty-five  yean  Speaker  of  the  Iifi^' 
House  of  Commons  (from  I7S3  to  1T^> 
He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  In^ 
patriot  party,  and  practically  oommanded  « 
majority  in  the  House.  He  at  first  took  th^ 
leaa  against  the  government  in  the  inqairv' 
into  the  pension  list,  but  was  bought  off  t-J 
being  elevated  to  the  peerage,  aoid  by  tAe 
graxit  of  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  year.  Br 
died  in  1764,  and  was  snooeeded  by  his  i^ 
Richard  as  second  earl. 

ShaanoiL.  Richard  Botlb,  ixJ>  Hibl. 
married  the  oaughter  of  Speaker  PooMobr 
and  in  close  union  with  him  endesToorpd  t' 
control  the  Castle.  In  1770  he  lost  hij  Qit» 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  bo: 
in  1772  the  Castle  again  made  terms  with  bin 
He  was  enormously  rich  and  an  exoeC«ci 
landlonL  He  died  in  1807.  The  Earii  ^ 
Shannon,  together  with  the  Ponsonby«»  Ba«^ 
fords,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  were  th^ 
real  rulers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  dunn;  ^ 
greater  part  of  Gleorge  III.*8  reign. 

Shaxington,  Sm  Wiixtax,  was  mi^' 
of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  psrtr  i 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  (q-v.),  for  wh* 
service  he  coined  £100,000  of  base  msoej- 
He  was  arrested  in  Feb.»  1649,  and  ait9ur>*« 
the  same  time  as  Seymour,  though  he  lub^^ 
quently  obtained  a  pardon. 

Shazp,  Jack  {d.  1431),  was  the  rail  ^ 
assumed  name  of  a  Lolliuxl  leader  wb>\  ^ 
1431,  formed  a  plot  which  had  for  it«  <vJ'^ 
sible  object  the  disendowment  of  the  C^^j- 
He  was  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Ox^ 

Sharpe,  Jaxbs,  Archbishopof  8t  Andrf*  * 
(6.  1618,  d,  1679),  was  the  agent  of  the  Bi^'^*'^- 
tioners  to  Cromwell  in  1656,  and  ^*^^^ 
of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministen  in  $i^<* 
land.  He  was  in  favour  ol  the  re8loratt<«« 
Charles  II.,  who  appointed  him  in  1660  *^'"- 
the  royal  ohapkins.    In  1661  hewiSMotW 
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London  by^  the  PKebyterians  to  beg  for  the 
eitabliahiiiiaiit  of  Presbsrteriaiiism  in  Sootland, 
but  he  waa  bribed  to  betray  his  cause,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  as  Aichbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  full  determination  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  further  epiaoopacy . 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  persecutors  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1668  he  was  shot  at,  but 
escaped  without  injury.  His  oppressions  and 
cTutflties  were  so  great  that  in  1679  he  was 
murdered  by  a  band  of  Covenantors  under 
Hackston  of  Rathillet  on  Magus  Muir,  near 
St.  Andrews. 

Baxton,  Hid,  of  ScoeioiuL 

Shazpe,  Samuel,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
and  chief  instigators  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Jamaican  rebellion  of  1831 — 32.  [Jamaica.] 
It  was  owing  to  his  ability  that  the  rebels 
were  enabled  to  gain  the  few  temporary  suc- 
ceaaes  they  did.  He  was  executed  at  the  dose 
of  the  insurrection. 

ShaWv  I)oc1<>]^  ^'Ctf  brother  to  Sir  Edward 
Shaw,  Lord  Mayor  in  1483.  He  had  high 
repute  for  learning  and  sagacity,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Gross,  to  ad- 
Tocate  the  Litter's  claim  to  the  crown. 
Accordingly,  on  June  22,  he  delivered  a 
sermon,  taking  his  text  £rom  tiie  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  which  he 
impugned  the  validity  of  Edward  IV. 's  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  on  the  ground 
of  a  precontract  with  Lady  Elisabeth  Butler, 
daughter  of  itte  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  From 
this  ho  adduced  the  inference  that  Edward  V. 
aod  his  brother  were  illegitimate,  and  there- 
fore, as  Clarence's  family  were  attainted  and 
incapable  of  succeeding,  Richard  was  the 
rightful  sovereign. 

Shaxtoily  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (d.  eirea 
1556),  was  a  prelate  who  was  for  some  time 
aasodated  with  Latimer.  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
in  a  determined  opposition  to  the  merciless 
rtatnte  of  the  Six  Articles  (q.v.).  On  his 
resignation  of  his  see  rather  than  subsmbe  to 
the  articles,  Shaxton  was  thrown  into  prison 
IS  an  obstinate  eacramentarian  heretic;  he 
nibsequently,  however,  found  it  advisable  to 
Mmform  to  the  new  opinions,  and  signalised 
lis  conversion  by  preaching  at  the  burning  of 
leveral  more  determined  heretics  than  he  had 
>roved  to  be,  his  most  notable  appearance 
n  this  way  being  at  the  burning  of  Anne 
Vskew.  From  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
eceipt  up  to  15o6  of  a  crown  pension  of 
!66  13s.  4d.,  he  must  have  survived  till  that 
\aie  at  least,  but  the  exact  year  of  his  death 
9  unknown. 

Slieflieldy  Edmund,  Ibt  Lord  (d.  1549), 
ras  second  in  command  to  the  Marquis  of 
Torthampton  when  he  was  engaged  in  sup- 
re&'dng  the  Norfolk  rebellion  of  1549 :  he 
ras  killed  by  the  insurgents  whilst  attempting 


to  hold  Norwich  against  them.  Lord  Sheffield 
was  created  a  peer  by  Edirard  VI.  (1547). 

Sheffield,  Edmund,  Lo&d  {d.  1646),  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  English  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  knighted 
for  his  services,  and  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  Brille  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Mulgrave  by  James  I. 

Shttffield  was  the  seat  of  a  castle  which 
was  built  probably  by  the  family  of  De  Love- 
lot  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
passed  from  the  Fumivals  and  Talbots  into  tho 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The  castle 
was  burnt  by  John  d'Ey  viUe  during  the  Karons* 
War  (1266).  It  served  as  the  prison  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  from  November,  1570,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1584.  It  was  occupied  for  the  Parlia- 
mcnt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
abandoned  in  1643,  and  held  for  the  king  by 
Sir  William  Seville.  In  August,  1644,  it  was 
captured  by  Major-General  Crawford,  and  in 
1646  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament.  The 
town  was  famous  for  its  cutlery  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1624.  In  1685  its  population  was  estinmted 
to  be  about  4,000,  in  1760  it  had  increased  to 
something  between  20,000  and  30,000,  and  in 
1881  to  284,000.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
it  was  enfranchised  and  given  two  members, 
while  in  1843  it  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation as  a  municipal  borough.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  serious  trades-union  out- 
rages in  1867.    [Sheffield  Outrages.] 

Sheffield  Ontnuree.    In  1867  a  Com- 

mission'  was  appointea  to  inquire  into  the 
trades-union  outrages,  and  the  organisation 
and  rules  of  these  societies.  Sheffield  had 
long  been  conspicuous  as  a  centre  of  trades- 
union  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind.  When  a 
workman  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
leaders  of  a  local  trades  union,  some  sudden 
misfortune  was  sure  to  befall  him.  His  house 
was  set  on  fire-;  gunpowder  was  exploded 
under  his  windows ;  an  infernal  machine  was 
flung  into  his  bedroom  at  night.  The  man 
himself,  supposing  him  to  have  escaped  with 
his  life,  felt  convinced  that  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  him  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  union ; 
his  neighbours  were  of  his  opinion ;  but  want 
of  evidence,  and  fear  of  uie  consequenceb, 
made  it  impossible  to  punish  or  even  find  out 
the  offenders.  The  secretaries  of  the  trades 
unions  indignantly  denied  all  these  statements, 
alleged  the  beneficial  nature  of  their  societies, 
and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  their  rules  and 
organisation.  In  consequence  the  dt>mand 
was  granted.  Three  examiners  were  sent 
down  with  Mr.  Overend,  Q-C.,  at  their  head. 
A  searching  inquiry,  and  the  offer  of  a  free 
pardon  to  any  one,  even  the  actual  offenders, 
who  would  reveal  full  particulars  of  the 
crimes,  elicited  full  evidence  that  most  of 
these  outrages  were  perpetrated  at  the  com- 
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mand  of  some  union,  that  of  the  unions  the 
saw-grinders  deserving  the  most  infamous 
notoriety.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  secre- 
tary of  this  union,  a  person  named  Broad- 
hoad|  had  the  most  indignantly  protested  the 
innocence  of  his  union,  while  it  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  HaUam  that 
the  murder  of  linley,  an  obnoxious  workman, 
was  done  by  Broadhead*B  especial  instructions. 
The  crimes  were  in  most  cases  regularly 
ordered,  arranged,  and  paid  for  by  the 
unions.  The  actual  men  who  committed 
them  were  merely  agents  of  the  union,  and 
whollv  uninfluenced  by  personal  feelingagainst 
the  victim.  Broadhead  at  last  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  come  before  the  examiners  him- 
self, and  explain  the  whole  system  of  villany 
of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring. 

Ann.  Beg. ;  HanMrd.  Parliamtntary  StpwU ; 
Maoarthjr,  Hi»i.  9/  0*t  Ovn  TtnM;  Honell, 
Coi^iot  0/  CapiML  and  Labomr  ;  Ti«i«t,  ISST. 

flhiOllninie,  Lord.    [Lansdownb.] 

SholcUm.  OiLBB&T  {b.  1598,  d,  1677),  was 
a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  became  Warden 
of  all  Souls'  CkOlege,  Oxford,  in  1635.  He 
was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  in  1647  was  deprived 
of  his  wardenship.  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  death 
of  Juxon  in  1663  was  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  strong 
High  Churchman,  and  rigorous  in  carrying 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  builder  of  the  theatre  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Oxford. 

Hook,  XiivM  of  tiM  iirefebuMM  </  CcMit#rlmry. 

8]l0r6  All  was  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  On  Dost  Mahomed's 
death  (1863)  a  series  of  struggles  ensued 
for  the  succession  between  Shere  AU  and 
his  brothers,  Afzool  and  Azim.  In  one 
of  these  Shere  Ali  was  deposed,  and  Afsool 
Khan  became  ruler.  He  did  not  live  long 
afterwards,  and  his  son,  Abdool  Rahman, 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  uncle, 
Azim  Khan,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
fugitive  in  English  territory.  Ultimately, 
however,  Shere  Ali  regained  his  throne,  and 
the  opposing  faction  was  overcome.  In  1870 
Shere  Ali  visited  India,  and  met  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Mayo,  at  Umballa,  where  the  latter*s 
generous  conduct  went  a  long  way  to  ensure 
mendly  relations  with  the  Ameer.  In  1876, 
however,  began  a  series  of  events  which  pro- 
duood  the  Aighan  mission  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  second  Afghan 
War  (q.v.). 

Sliere  Sinifh,  one  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Punjab,  joined  the  insurrection 
of  Moolraj,  Sept.,  1848.  This  was  followed 
b^  a  general  insurrection  known  as  the  second 
Sikh  War.  Successful  at  the  actions  of  Ram- 
nagur  and  Sadoolapore,  owing  to  the  bad 
generalship  of  Lord  Gougb,  he  was  beaten  at 


Chillianwalla,  but  the  defeat  wis  a  pnctial 
victory,  so  much  did  it  elevate  the  disncta 
of  the  Sikhs  lor  prowess.  The  root  at 
Guserat,  however,  destroyed  all  hii  bopes, 
and  he  surrendered  to  the  Knglidi,  Maicii  \% 
1849.     [Sums.] 

Shere  Bin^  was  the  reputed  son  of  Uc&- 
jeet  Singh,  on  whose  death,  1839,  foUoiredbT 
that  of  his  son,  Khumik  Singh,  and  grandfi^u 
Kao  Nihal  Singh,  in  1840,  Shere  Singh  \y' 
came  regent  of  the  Punjab  in  ooniunctiao 
with  Chand  Kowur,  the  widow  of  Khuini 
Singh.  In  1841  Sheie  Singh,  with  the  bdp 
of  the  aimy,  attained  su|ffvme  power.  Ib 
1843,  during  the  anarchy  which  followei  t» 
was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  chieL 
[Sikhs.] 

Slier tdftiiff  RicKARD  Bbinslet  (A.  K-^l 
d,  1816),  was  bom  in  Dublin.  His  psRutt 
having  come  over  to  England,  the  boy  mi  uii 
to  Harrow.  After  leaving  school  he  ipol 
several  years  in  idleness,  till  stiinaUt«<i^T 
the  straits  to  which  a  runaway  match  h«i  R- 
duoed  him,  he  applied  himself  vigoroofihrto  t» 
eomposition  of  plays,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  three  of  the  best  comedies  in  «J 
language.  But  in  1780,  having  icsched  the 
height  of  his  ambition  in  the  regioa  d  ^ 
drcmia,  he  aspired  to  politics,  and  was  ekcM 
member  for  Stafford.  His  firet  attempt  is  t£» 
House  was  a  failure,  but  on  the  subject  of  tb 
emploj'ment  of  the  military  in  dril  (hitar- 
bances  Sheridan  gave  some  ngns  of  hii  gi^ 
ontorical  powers.  His  abilities  were  »  »* 
recognised  by  the  Whig  party  that  on  Ncav* 
fall  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  vsM-^ 
secretaries  in  Rockingham's  miiu^»  "^ 
was  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  TVfisB? 
in  the  Coalition.  On  PiU  coming  into  p^*' 
Sheridan  went  into  opposition,  and  nrr  vca 
rose  to  the  first  eminence  as  a  debatav^^ 
speaker.  But  the  occasion  of  his  p^ 
Oratorical  triumph  took  place  in  1787,  ▼t'li 
he  presented  his  charge  "relatiTe  K>  tt 
Begum  Princesses  of  Oude"  sgaiitft^*n«^« 
Hastings.  Even  Pitt  allowed  his  spe^*^ 
have  "  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  »»«J® 
and  modem  times.**  In  the  mptore  w«ij 
occurred  between  Fox  and  Burke  «  * 
subject  of  the  PV«ich  Kevolutioii,  Shfni^ 
adhered  to  his  earlier  friend.  Pox,  «>dhi^- 
too  incurred  the  hostility  of  Burke.  In  !•  »*-^ 
conductor  of  the  impeachment  of  Haitttt". 
he  made  his  reply  on  the  Begom  charge,  tf -« 
again  astonished  his  hearers  by  »  w^*** 
lous  dispby  of  the  most  brilliant  eloqa^; 
sustained  before  the  Lords  throu^^f^ 
whole  da>'8.  When  Pox  retired  from  nnj»- 
mentary  life,  carrying  off  setertl  w 
devoted  foUowen,  Sheridan  stUl  nain^ 
his  post  in  the  oppositioo,  and,  P^'^^^PVIfV 
spoke  with  more  vigour  and  power  tw*  - 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  reheUion  •»  ^ 
Union.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  tf  ^ 
boon  oompanion,  the  Prince  Bsgwtt  ^ 
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receirer  of  the  Bachy  of  OomwalL    When 
on  Pitt's  death    Fox    and    Lord    Grenville 
fonned  a  government,  Sheridan  was  rewarded 
for  his  long    fidelity  to  hia  party  by  the 
treasurership  of  the  navy,  a  lucratiTe  but 
sabordinate  post     On  Fox's  death  Sheridan 
8a<»eeded  him  in  the  representation  of  West- 
miiuter,  but  was  next  year  driven  to  a  less 
conspicuous  constituency.     On  the  passing  of 
the  Begency  Bill  he  was  admitted  to  extra- 
ordinary intimacy    and    confidence    by  the 
regent,  and  his  own  party  seem  to  have  been 
not  without  suspicions  as  to  integrity.     In 
the  next  year   he   unfortunately  confirmed 
their  fears   by    acting   in   an    indefensible 
manner  towards  the  chiefs  of  that  party  when 
m^gotiations  were  proceeding  with  them  after 
the  death  of  Perceval    Always  a  very  bad 
manager  of  his  own  affiiirs,  an    expeniuve 
election  in  1812  brought  them  into  hopeless 
confusion.    The  last  four  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  miserable  attempts  to  evade 
the  pursuits  of  his  creditors.    He  died  on  the 
7th  of  Jul^,   1816.      The  char^   of  being 
a  mere  pohtical  adventurer,  which  has  been 
brought  against  Sheridan,  is  sufficiently  re- 
fated  by  the    consistent  fidelity  which   he 
(iupkyed  towards  his  party,  more  than  once 
^m  a  mere  sense  of  honour  towards  it  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  place  under  others.     This 
was  especially  the  case  in  1804,  when  he  was 
offered  a  place  by  Addington,  with  whom  he 
agreed  in  his  general  policy,  but  would  not 
^uxept  it  on  sompnlous  grounds  of  obligation 
to  stand  by  the  Whigs.    As  a  statesman  he 
has  no  claim  to  permanent  feme,  but  his  name 
will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  group  of  orators  whom  the  world  has 
oerer  seen  surpassed  at  any  one  period. 

Xoore,  jAf$  of  Sluridan ;  Baaraell,  Life  ofF<yx ; 
Pellew,  lAfe  of  Lord  9kAmouth;  Lord  Holland, 
MmmncfikM  Whig  Par^;  BaoMrd,  Ikb<Ut$; 
Sheridan,  Spu^ua. 


This  officer,  the  tcir^gerefay  or 
shire-reeve,  appears  before  the  Conquest  as 
nominated  by  the  crown,  though  in  very 
early  times  he  may  have  been  chosen  by  the 
people  in  the  folkmoot  He  acted  as  the  king's 
^ward,  collecting  and  administering  the  royal 
iuei  in  his  shire,  and  presiding  over  the  shire- 
moot,  or  assembly  of  freeholders,  which  met 
twice  a  year  to  transact  fiscal  and  judicial 
|>usincsB.  By  the  Normans  the  sheriff  was 
identified  with  the  viscount  (vicseomet)^  and 
ihe  shire  was  called  a  county.  In  order  to 
>>unteract  feudal  tendencies,  the  Norman 
nngs  increased  the  power  of  the  sheriffs, 
K>iu6timee  giving  the  sheriffdom  of  several 
-ounties  to  one  man,  or  granting  the  office  as 
in  inheritance.  Under  Sieir  nue  the  dieriff 
R^as  the  representative  of  the  crown  in  judicial, 
iacal,  and  military  affairs.  Besides  presiding 
n  the  county  court,  he,  or  his  substitute,  held 
L  court  in  each  hundred  twice  a  year  for 
^ew  of  frank-pledge,  called  the  sheriff's  toum 
nd  leet.    He  collected  the  king's  dues  from 


his  shire,  and  twice  in  each  vear,  at  Easter 
and  at  Michaelmas,  accounted  at  the  exche- 
quer for  the  ferm  or  rent  at  which  he  farmed 
the  ancient  profits  of  the  county  from  the 
crown,  and  for  the  sums  arising  from  taxation, 
feudal  rights,  jurisdiction,  and  the  sale  of 
offices.  In  his  military  capacity  he  led  the 
fioue  eomiiatu»f  and  the  lesser  tenants  of  the 
crown.  The  vast  power  exercised  by  men 
holding  the  sheriffdom  of  several  counties 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  people,  and  when,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  the  king's  justices,  to 
whom  the  sheriffs  had.  to  render  their  accounts, 
were  themselves  made  sherifiEs,  they  had 
ample  opportunities  for  fraud.  The  adminis- 
trative vigour  of  Henry  IL  was  displayed  by 
the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  (q.v.),  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  the  conduct  of  these  officers,  made  by  his 
orders  in  1170.  After  this  inquest  all  the 
sheriffs  in  England  were  removed  from  their 
offices,  though  several  of  them  were  after- 
wards restored.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  done  away, 
and  the  office  of  sheriff  was  held  over  one  or 
two  counties  by  local  magnates.  In  place  of 
those  sheriffs  who  were  not  restored  Henry 
appointed  men  whom  he  could  trust.  Even 
after  this  date  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
occasionally  granted  by  the  crown.  Bobert  of 
Vieuxpont,  for  example,  was  made  hereditary 
sheriff  of  Westmoreland  by  John,  and  his 
descendants  continued  to  hold  the  office  until 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  without  issue 
in  1849,  when  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
abolished  by  statute,  13  &  14  Vict.,  c  30. 
By  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  sheriff,  and  oUier  boroughs  gainea 
by  fine  or  ohartcr  the  right  to  collect  their 
own  ferm  without  the  sheriff's  interference. 

The  importance  of  the  sheriff's  office  was 
curtailed  during  the  administration  of  Hubert 
Walter,  for  in  1194  sheriffis  were  forbidden 
to  act  as  justices  in  their  own  shires,  and  the 
office  of  coroners  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown 
was  instituted.  A  further  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  art.  24  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  forbade  sheriffs  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown.  By  the  provisions  made  at  Oxford 
in  1258  sheriffdoms  were  to  be  subject  to  an 
audit,  and  were  to  be  held  for  one  year  only. 
An  attempt  was  made  the  next  year  to 
gain  a  share  in  the  election  of  these  officers 
ifor  the  freeholders.  This  privilege  was  granted 
by  Edward  in  1300,  where  the  office  was  not 
of  fee  or  hereditary,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
the  next  reign.  The  limitation  of  the  tenure 
of  office  to  one  year,  enforced  by  statutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  made  the  right 
of  appointment  a  matter  of  sinaU  consequence. 
The  nomination  was  made  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls'  Day,  chsjiged  by 
24  Geo.  II.,  c  48,  to  the  morrow  of  St. 
Martin's.  Complaints  hgving  been  made  of 
the  high  rent  at  which  the  sherifb  let  the 
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hundreds,  tbey  were  ordered  by  4  £d.  Ill.t 
0.  16,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  ftmu^  and 
their  power  in  this  respect  was  abolished  by 
23  Hen.  VI.,  o.  9.  The  remains  of  their 
criminal  jurisdiction  were  swept  away  by 
1  Ed.  IV.,  c.  15.  Their  military  functions 
were  taken  away  by  the  institution  of  lords 
lieutenant  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  some 
acts  of  extortion  were  met  by  29  Eliz.,  c.  4, 
limiting  the  amount  they  might  teike  on  levy- 
ing an  execution.  A  person  assigned  for 
sheriff  must  by  13  &  14  Gar.  II.,  c.  21,  have 
sufficient  lands  within  the  county  to  answer 
to  the  king  and  the  people.  In  his  judicial 
capacity  the  sheriff  still  holds  a  county  court 
for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  for  a  few  other  purposes.  As  keeper  of 
the  king's  peace,  he  is  the  first  man  m  the 
cx>unty,  and  takes  precedence  of  any  noble- 
man, and  in  his  ministerial  capacity  he  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  civil  and 
criminal  processes  and  sentences.  Nearly  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  are  fulfilled 
by  an  under-sheriff,  an  officer  whom  he  is 
compelled  by  3  &  4  Will  IV,,  c.  99,  to  appoint. 
The  inferior  officers  of  the  county,  such  as 
gaolers,  are  reckoned  as  his  servants,  end 
until  40  &  41  Vict.,  o.  21,  he  was  to  some 
extent  liable  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 

The  office  of  sheriff  existed  in  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  that  king.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  office  of  inheritance  until 
20  Geo.  II.,  0.  43,  and  has  long  been  purely 
nominal,  the  title  being  generally  borne  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  sheriff  depute,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance. He  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life  or  good  behaviour  {ad  pit  am  aut  ad  eulpam)^ 
and  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  county.  His 
jurisdiction  extends  to  all  personal  actions  on 
C'Ontract  and  obligation,  to  actions  relating  to 
heritable  rights  up  to  £1,000  value,  to  all 
matters  not  belonging  to  any  other  court,  and 
to  suits  about  small  debts.  He  has  also  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  hears  serious  cases 
under  the  direction  of  a  crown  council.  The 
last  capital  sentence  passed  by  a  sheriff  was  at 
Glasgow  in  1788.  By  40  ft  41  Vict.,  c.  50, 
the  appointment  of  the  sheriff  substitute  was 
taken  from  the  sheriff  depute,  and  vested  in 
the  crown. 

Stubbs,  Contt.  Hiat  L,  pMiim',  ii.  78.  207, 
and  id.  408;  Beeves,  Hut.  of  Knghnh  Law; 
Wharton.  Laio  Ltxictm;  Chltty,  Collcotwm  qf 
IStatutM  ;  Bardsj,  Digtat  of  Sooteh  Law, 

[W.  H.] 

Sliariffnitiirf  Thb  Battlb  op  (Nov.  13, 

1715),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist  army 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
clans  which  had  risen  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender under  Mar.  The  former  included 
about  3,500  regubirs,  the  latter  9,000  High- 
landers. The  Macdonalds,  who  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Jacobite  army,  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  their  enemies  and  drove  them  to 


Stirling;  but  Argyle  and  the  dngocms  hsi 
simultaneously  defeated  the  1^  wing  of 
Mar's  anny.  But  unable  to  withstand  a  rear 
attack  from  the  Highland  right  and  centre,  be 
also  contrived  a  dexterous  retreat  to  StiiiiBg. 
The  victory  of  the  Highlanden  was,  howeva, 
in  no  reqpect  decisive.  Sheriffmuir  is  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Ochik 
two  nules  from  Dunblane. 

ShariAv  Thb  Grxat  Inqubst  op  (IKO . 
On  Henry  II.  *s  return  from  France  in  thu 
year  he  was  met  with  loud  complaints  of  Um 
exactions  of  the  sheriffs.  This  afforded  hk 
a  g^ood  opportunity  for  curtailing  the  pov<-T 
of  these  functionaries,  and  he  proceeded  to 
issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  tnith 
of  these  grievances,  the  accused  sheriAs  being 
meanwhile  suspended  from  their  offices.  IV 
Commissioners  were  to  inquire  whether  tb« 
sherifb  had  administered  justice £urly,vhttb<^r 
they  had  taken  bribes,  whether  the  Assise  of 
Clarendon  had  been  properly  carried  out,  K&i 
whether  the  aids  and  other  taxes  hid  been 
equitably  levied.  They  were  also  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  crown  lands,  asd  u> 
make  a  list  of  those  persons  who  hsd  not  » 
yet  done  homage  to  the  king  and  his  s»- 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  acquitU 
of  the  sheriffs,  but  they  were  not  restored  U> 
their  offices,  and  their  plsbcea  were  SSkd  by 
officers  of  the  Exchequer. 
Stubbs,  Setoct  Chart0n, 

Slienitoiia,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1016),  fouHn 
between  Edmund  Ironside  smd  Oanute,  «i^ 
two  days*  hard  fighting,  resulted  in  a  diavi) 
engagement.  Sherstone  is  five  and  a  bill 
miles  west  of  Malmesbnry. 

Sharwin  (<f.  1581),  a  OathoUc  priest, «« 
indicted  before  8ir  Christopher  Wray  tt  ih' 
same  time  as  Edmund  Campian  and  Bxrint 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  qut-^' 
death.  He  was  executed  in  their  eompsa;  t^ 
Tyburn. 

Ship-monffiP.  Before  the  Oonqtu^  t^ 
navy  was  furnished  by  the  levy  of  sbipi  os 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  nombsr  >^ 
hundreds  contained  m  each  shirs.  ITnd»^  tb 
Plantagenets  the  port  towns  and  th«  cot^ 
counties  were  caUed  on  to  furnish  ships  o^^ 
men.  To  this  was  added  the  royal  dstT'  « 
mercenary  force  paid  by  the  king,  whicJi  «=" 
the  beginning  of  the  permanent  naTv.  A* 
late  as  1626  the  fleet  collected  for  thf  f^ 
tion  to  Cadiz  was  got  together  by  coqtiBp»» 
from  the  sea-ports.  In  1634  the  iwsitJ «  ^ 
foreign  affairs  suggested  to  Charles  Ltb^s^^" 
sity  of  raising  a  fleet  in  ords^  to  maintaiB  t?-- 
sovereinity  of  the  seas,  assert  the  ovm^'t 
of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  prevent  the  Fif>i 
from  capturing  Dunkirk,  and  secure  tb«  -^ 
operation  of  Spain  for  the  restoratioo  d  ^ 
Paktinate.  Noy,  the  Attomejr-Genefil  *t<" 
gested  that  money  for  the  equipment  of  ^ 
should  be  levied  from  the  «««^  ^nm^d.  iV 
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fitst  writ  was  UBued  in  Oct.,  1634,  and  after 
aome  remonstrance  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  g^enerally  submitted  to.     Next  year 
a  second  writ  was  issued  by  which  the  inland 
towns  and  counties  were  also  required  to  con- 
tribute.    There  was  considerable  opposition, 
and  Charles  obtained  from  ten  of  the  judges 
a  general  opinion  that  the  levy  of  ship-money 
from  all  was  lawful  (Dec.,  1635).    A  third 
writ  was  issued  in  Oct.,  1636,  and  called  forth 
still  stronger  opposition,  which  even  a  second 
opinion  from  the  judges  in  the  king^s  favour 
(Feb.,   1637)  could  not  still.     A  fourth  writ 
was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1637,  but  none  in 
1638,  and  in  Jan.,  1639,  the  sum  demanded 
in  the  fifth  writ  was  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  asked  in  previous  years,  but  in  the 
next  year  the  government,  for  the  second 
^^cotch  war,  returned  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  earlier  assessment,  i.«.,  about  £200,000. 
It  was  by  the  second  of  these  writs  that  a 
ship  of  450  tons,  manned  and  equipped  for 
tsiz  months,  or  the  sum  of  £4,500,  was  de- 
manded  from  Buckinghamshire.    Hampden's 
trial  took  place  with  respect  to  the  twenty 
shillings  due  from  lands  in  the  parish  of 
8toke   Mandeville.      The  argument  on  the 
point    of   law    began    in    Nov.,    1637,  and 
judgment  was  finally  given  in  June,   1638. 
[Hampdbht.I    Ship-money  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  the  Short  Parliament  by  Pym  and 
(rl&nville;    and   Charles,  by   the  advice  of 
Strafford,  was  willing  to  allow  the  judgment 
to  be  carried  before  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
a    writ   of  error,  and  there  reversed.     But 
the   question  of  the  abolition  of  the  illegal 
military  charges,  and  other  things,  prevented 
an  agreement.    When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  the  House  of  Conunons  on  Dec.  7|  1640, 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Jan.  20,  1641,  agreed 
to  resolutions  pronouncing  the  levy  of  ship- 
money   illegaL     A  bill    declaring  this  was 
brought  in  by  Selden  on  June  8,  1641,  and 
received  the  king's  assent  on  Aug.  7. 

Oaxdiner.  flici  of  Eng.,  1603^1649 ;  Hallam, 
CPwt.H«t.  [C.  H.  F.] 


fpen,  William  (5.  1672),  who  first 
arliament  in  1707,  was  distinguished 

throughout  his  life  for  his  uncompromising 
.Tacobitism.  In  1 7 1 5  he  attacked  Lord  Towns- 
heiicl*s  ministry  on  the  ground  that  govern- 
nient  was  conducted  by  means  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1718  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
rf'msiTkvDg  that  the  only  infelicity  in  his 
majesty's  (George  I.)  reign  was  that  he  was 
ifrnoTBxd  of  our  language  and  constitution.  He 
vif^oroualy  opposed  Walpole's  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit  in  1720  [South 
Ska  Company]  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  lenient.  I)uring  these  years  he  had  led 
a  small  body  of  about  fifty  Jacobites,  who 
loi^tKer  with  the  High  Tories  and  discon* 
tentod  Whigs  formed  the  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole*8  minisUy.  [Walpolb.]  During  the  wild 
mtriguM  of  1740  he  was  not  consulted  by  the 


Jacobite  emissary.  Lord  Barrymore,  as  he 
was  generally  considered  a  weak  conspirator. 
In  1741,  when  the  motion  for  the  diHTnia«ftl  of 
Walpole  was  brought  forward,  he  left  the  House 
with  thirty-four  of  his  friends,  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  what  minister  was  in  and  what 
out.  He  indirectly  aided  Walpole  by  pro- 
posing that  his  majesty  might  be  entreated 
not  to  involve  the  country  in  war  for  the  sake 
of  his  foreign  dominions.  On  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  Shippen  continued  in  opposition. 
He  has  been  well  called  "  downright  *'  Ship- 
pen.  '*  His  reputation,"  says  Stanhope, 
''  grew  much  more  from  his  courage,  his  m- 
corruptibility,  his  good  humour  and  frank- 
ness of  purpose,  than  from  any  superior 
eloquence  or  talent.**  He  always  had  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  Walpole,  and  was  accustomed 
to  say  "  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men." 

81iirleyT.Fagff,THECABB  of (1676— 7). 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  legality  of  which  the 
Commons  denied,  resisting  it  principally  be- 
cause one  of  the  parties  in  this  particular 
case  was  a  member  of  their  House.  A  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  two  Houses,  which  wat; 
only  terminated  by  their  dissolution.  The 
case  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  in  Equity  cases  was 
never  again  denied. 

Shocjali-ood  Dowlah  {d,  177&}  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Oude  (1764). 
He  joined  Ali  Qohur,  the  Prince  Boyal  of 
Delhi,  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal  (1768),  and 
besieged  Allahabad.  The  advance  of  Clive, 
however,  easily  drove  back  the  invasion.  In 
1769  he  became  Vizier  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
while  his  great  power  and  wealth  made  him 
practically  independent.  In  1760  he  joined 
Shah  AUum  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  English  at  Patna.  Ho 
assisted  Meer  Cossim  (1763)  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Patna,  but  was  utterly  beaten  at 
Buxar  by  Munro.  His  dominions  were  re- 
stored to  him  by  Clive,  except  Corah  and 
Allahabad  (1766). 

Shore,  Janb  (d,  circa  1509),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  a  London  goldsmith, 
and  to  have  become  one  of  Edward  IV.^s 
mistresses,  about  1470.  After  the  king's 
death  she  lived  with  Lord  Hastings,  and  in 
1483  was  accused  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, of  conspiring  to  injure  him  by  sorcery, 
but  the  real  reason  of  his  attack  upon  her 
seems  to  have  been  that  she  was  used  as  a  ^li- 
tical  agent  and  go-between  by  the  Hastings 
and  Woodville  party.  Richaid  caused  her 
to  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
where  she  was  sentenced  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  her  incontinent 
life.  After  the  death  of  Hastings  she  found 
a  new  protector  in  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
but  after  his  banishment  she  was  imprisoned 
at  Ludgate,  where  her  beauty  seems  to  have 
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captiTated  the  king's  solicitor,  one  Thomu 
Lyons,  who  apparently  married  her. 

Shoref  Sir  John  {b.  1751,  d.  1834),  was  a 
diBtinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Sorvice,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  Council 
at  Oalcutta,  in  which  capacity  he  originated 
the  idea  of  the  revenue  settlement  of  1793. 
[LiiND  Sbttlbmbnt.J  He  succeeded  Lord 
Comwallis  (1793),  and  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  determined  on  non-intervention  in  the 
aibirs  uf  the  native  princes,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  latter  prepared  for 
war  with  the  Nizam  to  settle  old  grievances. 
Shore,  regarding  the  defection  of  one  ally  aa 
productive  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  1790,  refused  to  assist  the  Nizam, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  crushed  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  Kurdlah  campaign.  The 
result  of  this  defection  of  the  English  was 
greatly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, the  audacity  of  Tippoo,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Nizam,  who  now  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  officer  (Raymond). 
The  disputed  succession  at  Poonah  in  1795, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  neutralised 
for  some  time  the  power  of  the  Mahrattaa,/it  a 
time  when  the  Bengal  mutiny  rendered  the 
English  powerless.  With  regard  to  Oude, 
his  conduct  was  equally  injudicious.  On 
the  death  of  Hyder  Bey  Khan  (1795),  the 
government  became  utterly  effete,  the  Vizier 
merely  living  for  sensual  gratification.  On  his 
death  (1797)  Sir  John  Shore,  without  due 
consideration,  first  installed  his  reputed  son 
Yisier  Ali,  and  then  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration and  evidence,  at  the  expense  of  a 
revolution,  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Saadut 
Ali,  the  brother  of  the  last  Vizier.  [Oodb.I 
Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Teignmouth,  and 
embarked  for  England  March  25,  1798.  He 
devoted  his  later  years  largely  to  philan- 
thropic work. 

Msloolm.  Poia.  flut  0/  India;   Gmat  Doff, 
MdkratUf  ;  0.  J.  Shore,  W«  i^Lard  Teignmaulk. 

SllOTely  Sib  Olovdbslbt  (b.  1650,  dL 
1707),  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Suffolk, 
graduallv  raised  himself  from  the  position  of 
a  cabin  boy  to  be  one  of  the  leading  seamen 
of  his  time.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Ban- 
try  Bay  in  1689,  and  was  knighted  by  William 
111.  In  1690  he  conveyed  the  king  and  his 
army  to  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  rear-ad- 
miraL  Shovel  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
lia  Hogue.  In  1693  he  was  placed  on  the 
Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne,  Shovel  served  under  Sir  George  Rooke 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  a  resultless 
descent  on  Valencia.  He  brought  home  the 
treasure  from  Vigo  Bay,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Mdaga,  *'  with  a  courage  closely 
bordering  on  rashness.*'  The  Whig  party 
procured  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  place  of  Booke.  He 
accompanied  Peterborough  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  In  1707  he  co-operated  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  siege 


of  Toulon ;  the  attempt  was,  however,  a  fiiliin. 
During  his  return  home  Shovel  iras  caught 
by  a  stonn  off  the  Sdlly  Islands,  and  his  sl^p, 
the  AuoeiatioHj  struck  on  the  Oilstone  Ro(X 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore,  rescued  from 
the  wreckers  who  had  plondeied  it  and  hi(i> 
den  it  in  the  sand,  and  was  honoured  with  t 
public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

CampbeU,  Limm  uf  tk«  AdminUi  StiBbope, 

Shxewsbury.  Trs  Battlb  0F(JalT  il 
1403),  was  fought  between  HenirlV.  and  the 
insurgents  under  Henry  Peroy.  jrercy*s  obJKt 
was  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Gten* 
dower,  but  the  king  intercepted  him  aboai 
three  miles  from  Shrowsbory.  The  rovul 
troops  wero  completely  victorious,  Henrr 
Peroy  was  slain,  and  ms  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  taken  prisoner. 

ShrttWSbnzyt  Chabum  Talbot,  Eauot. 
afterwards  Duks  of  (b.  1660,  d.  171S),  «m 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  but  adopted 
the  Reformed  faith  as  early  as  1679.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  invi- 
tation to  William  of  Orange.  He  becaae 
Secrotary  of  State  in  WilOam  IIL'i  M 
ministry;  but  he  early  quarrelled  with 
Nottingham,  and  finding  himself  poweriav 
a^^rainst  the  superior  powers  of  Oamar- 
then  [LsBDs],  he  began  to  intrigue  with  tk 
Jacobite  court  at  St  Germains.  In  1690 
William  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  But  it 
length,  in  1694,  &e  personal  request  of  Wil- 
liam overcame  his  reluctanoe  to  resmoe  off  or. 
and  he  was  rowarded  witli  a  di^edom  ■»! 
the  garter.  In  1696  he  was  gravelj  in- 
plicated  in  the  confession  of  Sir  Jt-ha 
Fen  wick.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  kxof  <i"- 
daring  that  Fenwidc's  chwges  ^"^^^  '^'^ 
gerated.  William  forgave  him ;  bat  Shrrvv- 
bury,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  ntm«l 
from  London.  Again,  a  spy  named  Mattb* 
Smith  accused  hun  of  having  been  pnvr 
to  the  Assassination  Plot  William  hiisylf 
offered  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  he  «~t« 
declared  guiltless  by  the  Peers.  Bot  ai>ab> 
to  enduro  his  recollections,  he  left  Kodsi^- 
For  five  years  he  lived  at  Rome.  On  y''* 
return  he  deserted  the  Whig  party,  h^'ifif 
angry  because  he  could  not  get  office.^  -^ 
member  of  the  Opposition  he  defended  Stdi- 
evereU  (q.v.)  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Im<^ 
the  queen,  wishing  to  drive  Godolphin  tp.^ 
office,  made  Shrewsbury  Lord  Ohainherhin 
without  consulting  that  minister.  In  KH 
he  deserted  the  ministry,  and  joined  hit  f^i 
colleague,  Nottingham,  in  an  attack  oo  ^ 
proposied  peace.  But  in  17 IS,  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  be  wnit  tc 
Paris  as  ambassador,  with  instruetions  t*' 
inform  M.  de  Torry  tliat  poaoe  must  he  f^ 
eluded.  During  the  last  year  of  Anne'^ji*^ 
his  views  on  the  succession  qnestaon  mtm^ 
doubtful.  In  Oct,  1713,  BoUngteokp  pijf* 
ably  imagining  that  he  was  in  fSavoar  tf  * 
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Stoaii  restoration,  sent  him  to  Ireland  as 
Lord-Ijieatonant  He  himself  declared  he  ac- 
cepted the  office,  "  because  it  was  a  place  where 
a  man  had  business  enough  to  prevent  him 
fialling^  asleep,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him 
awake."  But  finding  the  elections  going 
against  government,  and  a  contest  impending 
between  thetwo  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
he  returned  to  England  to  watoh  the  course  of 
events.  At  Queen  Anne's  deathbed  he  was 
introduced  by  a  deputation  and  the  white 
stiff  of  Treasurer  put  into  his  hands.  "  Use 
it,*'  she  nid,  "  for  the  good  of  my  people.** 
This  amp  d*etat  was  the  result  of  a  consultation 
between  himself  and  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset.  By  this  stroke  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  leaders  Bolingbroke's  schemes  were 
overthrown.  [BoLiNOBifcOKB.]  Until  Gkorge 
arrived  in  England  several  great  offices  were 
united  in  ShrowBbury*s  hands.  But  hence- 
forth he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics. 

SkrtwAwrv  Comtpomdaut ;  Lift  0/  CharUa^ 
Dukt  0/  Sknwtltniry,  1718 ;  Coxe,  MarlboroMgh. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

ShjewabilfV,  F&akcis  Talbot,  5th 
Eaki.  of  (d.  1560),  a  distinguished  soldier, 
did  good  service  in  suppressing  the  rebellions 
of  1536.  In  1544  he  was  associated  with 
JLord  Hertford  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  again  led  an  army  thither  four  years 
later.  During  the  reig^  of  Mary  he  was 
much  fiivoured  by  the  queen,  though  he 
opposed  her  marriage  with  Philip.  In  spite 
of  his  religion  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  Piivy  Council,  but  his  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  Supremacy  Bill  lost  him  her 
favour. 

Shrewglliiry,  Gxorob  Talbot,  6th  Earl 
OP  (d.  1590),  was  appointed  guardian  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1569),  whom  he  treated  so 
well  as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
towards  Elizabeth.  In  1571  he  was  privy  to 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  his  alleg^iance.  He  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  capacity 
of  Lord  High  Steward,  and  afterwards  was 
present  as  Earl  Marshal  at  the  execution  of 
Mary.  "  He  was  to  the  last,'*  says  Miss  Aikin, 
'*  unable  so  to  establish  himself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  as  to  be  exempt  from 
sach  starts  of  suspicion  and  fits  of  displeasure 

kept  him  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehen- 


Alkin,  Court  of  Qitem  Elixaheth. 

81irew8barv,  John  Talbot,  Earl  or 
(b.  1373,  d.  1463),  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Oilbert  Talbot,  a  knight  on  the  Welsh  border. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
KumivalL  For  some  xmknown  reason  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  early  in  Henry  V.*s 
reign,  but  was  soon  afterwards  released  and 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  some  years,  though  frequently 
serving  in  France,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
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strongest  supports  of  the  English  rule.  In 
1429  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Patay,  but  three  years 
later  was  exchanged.  In  1442  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1447  Earl  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford.  In  1452  he  was 
sent  out  with  troops  to  Fitmce,  and  captured 
Bordeaux ;  but  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Gastillon.  His  bravery 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the  English 
Achilles,"  and  with  his  death  the  loss  of  the 
English  conquests  in  France  was  assured. 

8iok  Kailf  Thb,  was  a  term  applied 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  the  English  ambassador 
(1853).  **  Wo  have  on  our  hands,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  a  sick  man — a  very  sick  man ;  it 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  it  one  of  these 
days  he  should  slip  away  from  us  before  the 
necessary  arrangemente  have  been  made." 

Sidneyf  Alobsnon  {d.  1683),  son  of 
Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  bom  pro- 
bably in  1622,  served  under  his  brother  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642), 
afterwards  entered  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor.  He  was 
given  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  New 
Model,  elected  M.P.  for  Cardiff  in  1645,  and 
held  for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Lieutenant* 
Qeneral  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland.  He  opposed 
the  king's  trial,  but  continued  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  became  in  1652  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  During  the 
Protectorate  he  took  no  part  in  public  affsurs, 
but  on  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  became 
'  again  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  between 
that  power  and  Sweden  (1659).  The  Restora- 
tion prevented  his  return  to  England,  and  he 
remained  in  exile  until  1677.  In  1679  and 
1680  he  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  name 
appears  about  this  time  in  the  accounts  of  the 
French  ambassador  Barillon  as  the  recipient 
of  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas  from  him.  After 
Shaftesbury's  flight  Sidney  became  one  of  the 
council  of  six  which  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Whig  party,  organised  its  adherento,  and 
considered  the  question  of  armed  resistance. 
In  1683  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  tried  by  Qiief  Justice 
Jeffreys,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  insufSdent,  and  the 
manuscript  of  his  work  on  government,  in 
which  doctrines  inclining  to  republicanism 
were  laid  down,  was  used  to  supply  the  absence 
of  the  second  witness  necessary  in  cases  of  high 
treason.    His  attainder  was  reversed  in  1689. 

Ewald,  Lift  of  Algtmon  Sydney;  Sldn^, 
LdUn  to  fl.  SavUU  and  DuooursM  conetminig 
Qintmrnrnt.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Sidney,  Hxitrt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Romney,  was  a  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
In  1680  he  went  as  envoy  to  HoUand,  and 
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tkere  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendafaip  of 
William  of  Orange.  He  was  recalled  in  1681. 
In  1688  we  find  him  aiding  Admiral  Hussell 
in  persuading?  the  Whig  leadei-s  to  invite 
William  to  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  who  signed  the  invitation  to  William. 
In  1690  Henry  Sidney,  now  Viscount  Sidney, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  1692 
he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  was  soon  recalled,  and  became  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Earl  of  Romney.  The 
grants  of  Irish  land  made  to  him  were  among 
those  attacked  in  the  Kesumption  BilL 

Sidney,  Sir  Henby  {d.  1586),  the  son-in- 
law  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  r^orthumber- 
land,  a  great  favourite  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
slightly  implicated  in  the  scheme  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Mary.  He  subsequently  became 
one  of  Elizabeth  s  most  valued  servants,  and 
is  described  by  De  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  as  "a  high-spirited,  noble  sort 
of  person,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  the 
queen  has  about  the  court.*'  In  1562  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Scottish  Regent,  and  in  1565  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presidency  of  Wales  to  the 
post  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  great  administrative 
ability,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Sussex,  who  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  his  plans,  achieved  consideiable 
successes  against  the  rebels,  defeating  Shane 
O'Neil  with  great  slaughter  at  Loch  Foyle. 
In  1571  Sidney  obtained  his  recall  from  a 
position  which  had  become  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  him,  but  four  years  later  was 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  Ireland,  though 
he  only  retained  his  office  little  more  than  a 
year.  **  Sir  Henry  Sidney,"  says  Mr.  Froudo, 
'*  was  a  high-natured,  noble  kind  of  man,  fierce 
and  overbcaiing,  yet  inca}>able  of  deliberate 
unfairness.'' 

Froude,  fltat.  of  Eng. ;  Birchall.  Tiidort. 

Sidney,  Sib  Philip  {b.  1554,  d,  1586), 
who  was  *'  regarded  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman 
should  be,"  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  (q.v.). 
After  passing  some  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1575,  and  at  once  obtained  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  in  the 
following  year  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Protestant 
league  against  Spain.  In  1579  he  penned  his 
Remonstrance  against  the  Alen<;on  mar- 
riage,  and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his 
Areadia,  which  was  not,  however,  published 
until  four  years  after  his  death.  In  1585  he 
proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Poland,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
•o  by  the  queen,  who  in  the  same  year  sent 


him  to  tho  Netherlands  as  Governor  of  Fiwh* 
ing.  Whilst  in  the  Low  Countries,  Sidney 
distinguished  himself  as  greatly  as  a  soldier  as 
he  had  previously  done  as  a  courtier.  He 
received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zatph«D 
(having  stripped  off  some  of  his  own  armour 
to  lend  it  to  another  officer),  from  which  h« 
died.  The  universally-known  story  of  hit 
refusing  a  draught  of  water  when  fainting  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
given  to  a  woundeHd  soldier,  well  illustzates  bis 
character. 

Oamden,  AnnoiU;  Froude,  HwC  o/Em..*  H>1- 
lam.  Lit,  Hut. 

Sierra  LeonOf  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  was  .discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1463,  and  was  visited  in  1562  by  Sr  J(^ 
Hawkins.  In  subsequent  yeaia  several  alsre 
factories  were  established  in  the  vicinity.  In 
1787  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Gi>eat  Britain 
by  the  native  chiefs,  and  certain  philantiu^ 
pists,  foremost  amongst  whom  were  Granvilk 
Sharp  and  Dr.  Smeathman,  establiahed  a 
colony  there  for  the  reception  of  skvcs  who 
had  obtained  theirliberty  by  coining  to  England 
in  the  service  of  their  masters.  In  1789  &n 
attack  was  made  upon  the  new  colony  by  i 
neighbouring  chief,  and  the  settlemait  wds 
for  a  few  months  broken  up.  In  1791  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  was  formed  under  tbt 
direction  of  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilbtf- 
force,  and  the  colony  was  reorganised.  In  1794 
it  was  again  nearly  destroyed  by  an  attack  of 
the  French,  and  for  many  years  freqaent 
attacks  were  also  made  upon  it  by  the  native- 
In  1808  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  Kui 
become  so  much  embarrassed  aa  to  be  giad  to 
hand  over  the  colony  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. From  this  time  great  additions  "^^ 
made  to  the  population  by  the  introdnctii<B 
of  slaves  who  had  been  liberated.  Tb*; 
government  of  Sierra  Leone  at  first  extendiju 
to  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast ;  in  1821  the$« 
separate  governments  were  united,  only  to  be 
divided  again  in  1842.  In  1866  the  govera- 
ment  of  Gambia  was  again  made  sobur* 
dinate  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  afiairs 
are  at  present  administered  by  a  goTenor, 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  uid  a  Vfpt- 
lative  council,  consisting  of  &vc  official  asJ 
four  unofficial  members.  **  'Vhen  are  ci^ni 
and  criminal  courts,  according  to  the  prorr 
sions  of  the  charter  of  justice  of  1821 ;  »Dd 
courts  of  chancery,  vice^admiralty,  ercle«a*; 
tical  or  ordinary,  and  quarter  temaoi,  a^*: 
also  one  for  the  recover}'  of  small  debts.**  Tht 
climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  eepen^} 
to  Europeans,  and  no  !^uropean  settlement  c^ 
anything  like  a  large  scale  can  tbareftw  ^ 
looked  for. 

Martin,  OolontM. 

Sigebert,  King  of  East  Asglia  (631- 
634),  was  the  son  of  Hedw&ld,  and  brotW  ai 
Eorpwald,  whom  he  succeeded.  Having  boa 
banished  by  his  father,  he  went  to  Fnaf** 
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where,  under  the  instmctioii  of  Bishop  Felix, 
the  Burg^iindiaxL,  he  "  was  polished  6*010  all 
T^ytifti-iAnUnrij"  and  On  hiB  retum  to  England 
enconnged  learning  by  instituting  schools  in 
many  places.  He  eventually  became  a  monk 
in  one  of  the  monasteries  he  had  himself 
founded.  Some  while  after,  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  soldiers,  he  was  led  out  to  battle 
againjst  Penda,  and  was  slain. 

Fk>z«iioe  of  Worcester:  Henry  of  Hontingw 
don. 

Bigebert  {d-  755),  King  of  Wessex, 
succeeded  his  kinsman  Cuthred.  He  is  said 
to  have  '*  evil-intreated  his  people  in  every 
way,"  and  to  have  "  perverted  the  laws  to  his 
own  ends,"  the  result  being  that  before 
he  had  been  king  more  than  one  year  we 
read  that  "Cynewalf  and  the  West  Baxon 
Witan  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  except 
Hampshire,  and  that  he  held  till  he  slew  his 
fiaithful  follower  Cumbra,  when  they  drove 
him  to  the  Andredes-weald,  where  a  swine- 
herd  stabbed  him  to  avenge  Cumbra." 

Anglo-Samn  Chronicle;  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

SifferiOy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (090 

— 994),  has  justly  obtained  an  evil  reputation 

in  our  history  as  having  been  one  of  those 

who  advised  King  Ethelred    to  adopt    the 

fi^tal  policy  of  buying  off  the  Banes.    This 

was  first  done  in  the  year  991.     Nothing  else 

that  can  be  considered  worthy  of  record  is 

known  of  Sigeric. 

William  of  Malmeebtiry ;  Hook,  LivM  of  thi 
ArekbiMKop$. 

SilltziOy  King  of  Northumberland  (d,  927), 
l^randson  of  Ingwar,  the  son  of  Reg^nar  Loa- 
brok.  About  the  year  920  Sihtric  seems  to 
have  left  Dublin  (where  his  brother  Godfrith 
reigned,  918 — 933)  and  to  have  established 
himself  in  Northumberland.  He  slew  his 
brother  Nial  921,  and  in  923  succeeded 
another  brother,  Reginald,  as  head-king  over 
the  English  and  Danish  earls  and  captains. 
He  appears  as  a  suitor  for  Elfwyn,  £theL9eda*s 
(laughter,  which  alliance  Edward  refused,  but 
after  thQ  accession  of  Athelstan  he  went  to 
meet  him  at  Tamworth  in  Feb.,  925,  and  was 
married  there  to  the  English  king^s  sister. 
A  year  later,  he  died.  Athelstan  now 
wished  to  rule  over  Northumberland  imme- 
diaUly.  But  Godfrith,  Sihtric's  brother,  came 
over  from  Ireland  and  tried  to  establish  him- 
self on  his  brother's  throne.  After  a  brief 
rule  he  was  forced  to  leave  England,  by 
Athelstan,  the  same  year. 

AnqlO'Saxon  Chron. ;  Iri»h  iliinal«. 

Sikh  Wars,  (l)  In  1846  the  Sikh 
army,  60,000  strong,  with  a  large  and  ad- 
mirably served  artillery,  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
and  by  Dec.  16  were  encamped  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ferozepore.  On  Dec.  12  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief,  left 
Umbeyla  with  the  British  and  native  army, 
and  after  a  march  of  160  miles,  accomplished  m 


six  dajrs,  reached  the  front.  On  the  13th  the 
Governor-General  published  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  confiscated  all  the  Sikh  districts 
s6utii  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikh  army  (Dec. 
17)  divided;  Lall  Singh  pushed  on  to  Feroze- 
shar;  Tej  Singh  remained  before  Feroze- 
pore. On  Dec.  18  Lall  Singh  took  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  by  suxprise  at  Moodkee,  but  lost  the 
advantage  by  cowardice  and  incapacity.  This 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  two  days'  struggle 
at  Ferozeshar,  at  which  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Sikh  army  were  beaten  in  detail,  and 
driven  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Towards  the  end 
of  Jan.,  1846,  however,  Bunjoor  Singh,  attri- 
buting the  inactivity  of  the  British  to  four, 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  defeated  Sir  Harry  Smith 
(Jan.  20)  at  Buddowal,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Aliwal,  where  he  received  heavy 
reinforcements.  On  Jan.  28,  he  suffered  here 
a  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  This  was  followed  by  the  total  rout 
of  the  grand  Khalsa  army  at  Sobraon  (Feb. 
10),  and  that  same  night  the  English  army 
entered  the  Punjaub.  Negotiations  were 
opened  on  the  11th;  on  the  17th  Dhuleep 
Singh  himself  came  and  made  his  submia^on; 
on  the  20th  the  English  encamped  outside 
Lahore  and  occupied  the  citadel.  On  Mar.  9 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  ds- 
Sutlej  districts,  and  the  Jullunder  Doab 
were  annexed  to  the  English  territory; 
the  province  of  Cashmere,  the  highlands  of 
Jummoo,  and  half  a  crore  of  rupees,  were 
to  be  given  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
the  Sikh  army  was  to  be  limited  for  the 
futdre  to  20,000  infantry  and  12,000  horse ; 
and  all  the  gpms  which  had  been  pointed 
against  the  English  were  to  be  surrendered. 
f  2)  The  intrigues  of  the  Maharanee  Jhindnu 
aeveloped  a  spirit  of  sedition  at  Lahore 
which  her  removal  to  Benares  only  in- 
tensified. Chutter  Singh  and  Shore  Singh, 
two  influential  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  were 
both  strongly  disaffected  (1848),  and  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  In 
Sept.,  1848,  General  Whish  sat  down  before 
Mooltan  [Moolraj]  and  summoned  it  in  the 
name  of  tne  Queen,  thus  alarming  the  national 
feeling^  of  the  Sikhs.  Shore  Singh  imme- 
diately passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  pro- 
claimed a  religious  war,  and  the  w^ole 
Punjaub  broke  out  in  revolt.  On  Oct.  lOTjord 
Dalhousie  proceeded  to  the  front.  On  the 
9th  Shore  Singh  marched  up  the  Chenab, 
gathering  men  as  he  advanced  till  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  16,000  troops.  Chutter 
Singh  opened  negotiations  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
for  whose  alliance  he  consented  to  cede  the 
province  of  Peshawur.  In  October  the 
English  grand  army  assembled  at  Ferozepore 
under  Lord  Gough,  and  on  the  16th  crossed 
the  Bavee.  The  English  had  to  act  on  two 
lines,  against  Mooltan  in  the  south,  and  the 
insurrection  in  the  superior  delta  of  the  five 
rivers  in  the  north,  and  for  this  they  had  not 
enough  infantry.    The  superior  position  and 
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artillery  of  Shore  Singh  enabled  him  to  vin 
the  battles  of  Ramnuggur  and  Sadoolapore,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  rashness  of  Lord 
Gough.  After  a  oonsiderable  delay,  Lord 
Gk)ugh  moved  forward  again  (Jan.  II,  1849) 
to  Dingee;  attacked  the  Sikhs  in  a  very 
strongly  entrenched  position  at  Ghillian- 
wallah,  and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to 
rotreat.  The  Court  of  Directors  now  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
requested  to  proceed  to  India  to  supersede 
Lord  Gk>ugh.  Before  he  arrived,  General 
Whish  had  captured  Mooltan  and  the 
war  had  ended  at  Guzerat.  All  through 
January  the  two  armies  remained  watching 
each  other.  On  Feb.  6  it  was  found  that  the 
Sikhs  had  marched  round  the  British  camp, 
and  were  strongly  entrenched  at  Guzerat. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  persistent  with- 
holding of  the  troops  till  the  Sikh  line  was 
broken  by  the  constant  fire  of  eighty-four 
heavy  guns,  caused  a  total  victory  with 
little  loss  to  the  English.  The  rebellion 
was  over.  On  Mar.  6  the  Sikh  chiefs 
restored  all  their  prisoners ;  on  the  r2th 
Khere  Singh  and  Chutter  Singh  surren- 
dered, and  the  KhaJsa  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms;  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  com- 
pleted the  matter  by  f^hftning  the  Afghans 
across  the  Indus  to  the  very  portals  of  their 
mountain  range.  On  Mar.  29,  1849,  the 
Pan  jaub  was  annexed  to  the  British  territories. 

Cnnninffham,   Hitit.    qf  tkt  9tMi»;  Hardi*g§ 
DMpaUk4$;  Manhman,  Hitt,  <tf  BriiiMh  India. 

Bilistriay  Thb  Dsfencb  op  (1864).  Be- 
sieged by  the  Russians,  Silistria  was  defended 
by  earthworks,  and  garrisoned  by  a  Turkish 
force.  Fortunately  there  were  present  two 
young  English  officers.  Captain  Buller  and 
Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  who  took  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defence  with  remarkable 
skill  and  ability.  The  whole  efforts  of  the 
Russian  generals  were  concentrated  on  this 
siege,  and  just  when  the  tidings  of  its  fall 
were  lookea  forward  for  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  came  the  news  of  repulse  after 
repulse  inflicted  upon  immense  masses  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  felt  that  the  loss  of  Silistria 
after  this  gallant  defence  would  not  only  be 
intolerable,  but  would  produce  a  bad  effect  at 
the  scat  of  war,  and  m  Europe.  The  allied 
governments  of  England  and  France,  espe- 
cially the  former,  were  urgent  that  some 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  relieve  the  town. 
Lord  Raglan,  however,  found  it  impos- 
sible, owing  to  lack  of  land  transport,  to 
effect  anything,  and  Silistria  was  left  to  its 
fate.  On  June  22,  however,  worn  out  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  their  own 
unavailing  attempts,  the  Russians  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated,  having  lost  upwards 
of  12,000  men  in  their  unsuccessful  assaults 
on  the  works. 

Annwd  StgiBter;   KingUke,  Invaaion   of  ih§ 
CrimM. 


8iUc  Biota,  Tmi  (1765).  In  1764  a  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievancesof  the  silk*  weavers.  It  reoommeDded 
the  common  remedy  of  those  days,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  ailks.    A  bill  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed  by  them  without  discunan. 
But  in  the  Lords  it  was  so  vigorously  appoted 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  oould  only 
increase    the    evil  which  it  was    meant  to 
lessen,  that  it  was  thrown  out.     The   dis- 
appointment of  the  Spitalfielda  weavers  took 
the  form  of  a  riot.   They  first  made  their  way 
into  the  kind's  presence,  and,  meeting  with  a 
kind  reception  from  him,  directed  all  their 
wrath  against  the  peers,  especially  against  the 
Duke    of    Bedfora.    A  riotous    meeting   in 
Palace  Yard  was  dispersed,  only  to  reassemble 
in  the  front  of  Bedford  House,  which  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  discontent  of 
the  weavers,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
masters,  was  only  at  length  pacified  by  the 
promise  of  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  Lord  Halifax  in  the  following  ytaar  ful- 
filled the  promise  by  adopting  the  remedy 
which  had  been  rejected  in  1765,  and  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  silks. 

Mmmj,  Hut  <(f  iCiif. ;  Xij.  OomC  Hiat ;  Lort 
Stenhope,  Hid,  o/  Bmlg, 

Bilioes,  The,  were  a  Britiah  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  modem  counties  of  Hereford, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Gla- 
morgan. They  belonged  to  the  earlier  Celtic 
stock,  and  probably  included  a  oonsideitthle 
pre-Celtic  element.  The  Silurea  were  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  British  tribes,  sad 
held  out  against  the  Romana  till  sabdned  by 
Frontinua  shortly  before  78  ▲.!>. 


Simeon  of  Durham  {d,  tina  II30), 

an  early  English  historian,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Durham.  His  historr,  largely  baai^ 
for  the  earlier  portion  on  the  ^ngU^SArm 
Chronicle,  is  especially  valuable  for  tlie  Ught 
it  throws  on  Northern  affairs.  It  goes  down 
to  1 130,  and  was  continued  till  1 156  by  Jdm 
of  Hexham.  It  has  been  seveial  times  printed. 

Simnoly  Lambert,  was  the  mm,  of  a 
baker,  and  is  only  ^mons  historicallT  a» 
having  been  the  puppet  leader  of  osie  of  the 
earlier  revolts  against  Henry  VIL  In  this 
revolt  he  figured  as  Edwaid  Plantaffenet,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  the  murdex^d  Duke  of 
Clarenoe,  and  he  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  been  trained  to  pky  his  part  by  a  pri«t 
named  Richard  Simon,  perhaps  at  the  ra- 
stigation  of  the  queen-dowager.  IrelaaJ 
was  fixed  upon  for  tne  scene  of  the  revolt,  ia 
oonsequenoe  of  the  snjyport  of  Thomas  Fits* 
gerald.  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Honae  of  Yotk  then. 
In  England  John  de  la  Pole,  Eazl  of  lincolB, 
the  son  of  Edward  lY.'s  eldest  sister,  Eliia- 
beth,  the  aoknowledged  heir  of  Bi^iard  UU 
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was  Mb  chief  supporter.  In  Flanders  he 
bad  a  powerful  fnend  in  Marsaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  another  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Under  her  auspices  the  Burgundian  court 
was  made  the  general  rendesvous  of  the 
conspirators.  Henry  meanwhile  imprisoned 
the  queen-dowager  in  the  nunnery  of  Ber- 
moniuey,  and  had  furnished  an  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
by  parading  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  through 
ail  the  principal  streets  of  London.  He  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  on  those  noble- 
men whom  his  spies  had  detected  in  corre- 
spondence with  Simnel's  friends,  and  sent 
troops  to  repel  any  rebel  landing.  But  when 
alter  a  brieif  stay  in  Ireland,  where  Simnel 
was  crowned  at  Dublin,  the  rebels — ^under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Lovel,  accompanied  by 
2,000  **  Almains,"  under  Martin  Schwarz,  a 
(German  general — ^landed  at  Fouldry  in  Lan- 
cashire, they  found  no  assistance.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  company  of  English,  under 
Sir  xhomas  Broughton,  the  rebels  marched 
all  the  way  to  York  without  gaining  a  single 
adherent.  A  determined  attack  on  Newark 
was  resolved  upon.  Henry  decided  upon  an 
immediate  battle,  and  with  that  object  took 
np  a  position  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Newark.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of  Lmcoln 
advanced  to  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  where 
on  the  following  day,  June  16,  1487,  the 
battle  was  fought.  Three  hours  elapsed  before 
victory  appeu^  to  incline  either  way. 
Finally  the  rebels  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
nearly  all  their  leaders  perished,  the  slaughter 
being  especially  great  among  the  German 
and  Irish  mercenaries.  Among  the  few 
survivors  of  the  carnage  were  Simnel  and 
Simon.^  Their  lives  were  spared  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Simon  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
but  Simnel  was  contemptuously  taken  into  the 
royal  service  as  a  scullion.  Later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  falconer.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  date  of  his  death. 

Baoon,  Lift  o/Hmry  TIL 

Singapore,  an  island  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  bought 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  on  behalf  of  the  £»t 
India  Ck>mpany  in  1819;  in  1826  its  possession 
was  confirmed  to  the  British  government.  In 
1867  Singapore  was  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  made  the  seat  of 
government  for  all  the  Straits  Settiements. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  206  square  miles. 
The  city  at  its  southern  extremity  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  as  the  entrep6t  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

Sinkmy  Fund,  Tub,  is  a  fund  collected 
with  the  obiect  of  paying  off  some  part  of  the 
national  debt.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
scheme  for  a  sinking  fund  in  English  history, 
was  that  of  the  younger  Pitt,  bi  1784  that 
minister  found  that  peace,  flnandal  reform, 


and  commercial  prosperity  had  brought  the 
revenues  into  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
He  had  a  surplus  of  one  million,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  debt,  he 
proposed  that  the  surplus  should  be  put  aside 
at  compound  interest,  and  the  proceeds  ulti- 
mately devoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt. 
He  directed  that  a  million  should  be  laid  aside 
every  year,  apparently  under  the  belief  that 
every  year  would  produce  a  similar  surplus. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  plan  was  very 
successful,  but  the  long  wars  against  revolu- 
tionary France  soon  made  it  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  spend  far  more  than  its  income. 
Tet  until  1807  the  million  a  year  was  solemnly 
set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund,  although  the 
nation  borrowed  many  milUons  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  it  could  get  for  the  fund. 
A  belief  in  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  step, 
and  of  the  magical  power  of  compound  in- 
terest, blinded  men  to  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  borrowing  at  a  higher  interest  to  lend 
out  at  a  lower  one.  But  in  1807  the  trans- 
parent delusion  of  borrowing  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  sinking  fund  practically  ended 
the  system.  In  1828  the  whole  nlan  was 
considered  fallacious,  and  abandonea.  Later 
sinking  funds,  with  less  ambitious  objects, 
have  proved  fairly  successful,  despite  the 
temptation  to  shift  the  nation's  burden  upon 
posterity.  At  present  the  debt  is  being 
steadily  reduced,  among  other  methods,  by  the 
creation  of  terminable  annuities. 
Btaahope,  lAf  of  Piti. 

SinopBp  The  Battle  or.  In  1853  a 
squadron  of  Turkish  ships  was  stationed  at 
Sinope.  The  Russians,  hearing  that  the  Turks 
had  begun  the  war  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 

Sroceeded  to  attack  them.  The  Sebastopol 
eet  advanced  in  order  of  battle  into  the 
harbour  of  Sinope.  The  Turks  struggled 
gallantly,  and  maintained  the  defence  for  a 
&ng  time.  In  the  end  they  were  overpowered, 
destroyed,  and  it  was  reported  that  4,000  men 
had  been  killed.  The  tidings  of  this  massacre 
produced  the  greatest  excitement  in  England. 
It  brought  the  war  fever,  already  great,  to 
its  hei^t,  and  by  throwing  public  opinion 
strongly  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston^s  war 
policy,  practically  forced  the  hands  of  the 
minislzy,  and  dragged  the  country  into  war. 

Six  Acts,  Thb,  were  six  coercive  measures 
passed  in  rapid  succession  at  a  special 
autumnal  session  of  Parliament  in  1819,  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  seditious  spirit 
which  commercial  depression  and  reactionary 
government  had  excited.  They  were  respec- 
tively aimed  at  preventing  delay  in  punisfiing 
riot  and  sedition,  at  preventing  the  training 
of  persons  in  the  use  of  arms  and  military 
evolutions,  at  preventing  and  pmiishing  sedi- 
tious  libels,  at  preventing  seditious  assemblies 
at  empowering  justices  to  search  for  and 
seize  arms,  and  at  extending  the  stamp  duty, 
and  imposing  further  restrictiooB  on  the  pi 
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Owing  to  their  tevetity  and  ooercive  cha- 
racter the  Six  Acts  were  yiolently  opposed  by 
■ome  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Badicals;  but 
were  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
government  and  the  Tories. 

B.  Walpole,  Hiat.  cf  Bng,  ttnof  1826  g  Hsr- 
tinosu,  £ut  of  Iht  Peace, 

Six  ArtioleSy  The  Statutb  of,  passed 
in  1539,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
actionary period  that  continued  until  the 
close  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.     It  enumerated 

Srecisely  and  clearly  six  points  of  mediseval 
octrine  and  practice  which  the  Protestants 
had  begun  to  assail,  and  imposed  seyere 
penalties  on  all  who  would  not  accept  thenL 
Vhe  first  article  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Those  denying  this  were 
to  be  burnt.  If  the  other  five  articles  were 
impeached  the  penalties  were,  for  first  offence, 
confiscation  of  property,  for  the  second,  exe- 
cution as  a  felon.  The  five  articles  declared 
(2)  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  un- 
necessary ;  (3)  that  priests  ou^ht  not  to  marry; 
(4)  that  the  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be 
obiserved  in  both  sexes;  (6)  that  private 
masses  were  allowable ;  (6]  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  necessary.  Tnis  sanguinary  Act, 
called  by  the  Protestants,  "  the  whip  with  six 
strings,'*  continued  in  force  for  Uie  rest  of 
Henj^s  reign. 

J.  H.  Blnnt,  Hift.  of  the  ReformiotUin;  Bnznet, 
Bi^  of  tht  Btformaiion ;  Fronde,  Hiat.  cfEng. 

Bkinner  ▼.  The  Sast  India  Com- 

paayp  Gasb  of.  Skinner  was  a  private 
mercnant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who 
finding  that  the  India  Company,  at  a  time 
when  the  Indian  trade  was  open,  molested 
him  in  his  business,  and  took  away  from  him 
an  island  bought  &om  a  native  prince,  peti> 
tioned  the  king  to  give  him  that  redress  which 
ho  could  not  get  in  the  ordinary  courts. 
Charles  handed  &e  affair  over  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  Company  when  called  upon 
to  defend  itself  pleaded  its  jurisdiction. 
This,  however,  was  overruled,  and  £5,000 
damages  were  awarded  Skinner.  The 
Company  then  petitioned  the  Commons,  who 
had  already  some  disputes  with  the  Upper 
House.  They  resolved  that  the  Lords  had 
acted  illegally  in  depriving  the  Company  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  courts.  The  Lords,  in 
return,  voted  the  Commons'  reception  of  a 
"  scandalous  petition"  against  them  a  breach 
of  privilege.  A  furious  quarrel  ensued. 
Two  conferences  of  the  Houses  only  added 
fuel  to  the  fiame.  At  last  the  Commons  voted 
Skinner  into  custody  for  violating  their 
privileges,  and  the  Lords  in  return  imprisoned 
and  fined  Sir  S.  Bamardiston,  the  chairman 
of  the  India  Company.  The  ]ang,  by  succes- 
sive adjournments  for  fifteenmonths,  attempted 
in  vain  to  appease  the  quarrel.  When  the 
Houses  again  met  they  took  it  up  at  once,  but 
as  the  Lords  had  let  out  Bamardiston,  the 
Commona    were    slightly    appeased.     Both 


Houses  passed  bills  oensoring  the  other  side, 
which  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  other 
Houses.  At  last  the  king's  advioe  to  both 
Houses  to  end  the  dispute,  and  erase  all 
reference  to  it  in  their  journals,  ended  one  of 
the  most  important  disputes  in  EngUah 
history  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses. 
As  the  Lords  never  again  claimed  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  the  victory  may  be 
said  to  have  rested  with  the  Commons. 

HallAm*  Contt.  flut.;  Hatsell,  PrteedtuiM, 

SldppOIl,  Philip  (J.  1660),  served  in  the 
wars  in  Holland,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his 
services.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  **  a  man 
of  order  and  sobriety,  and  untainted  with  any 
of  those  vices  which  the  officers  of  thai  armv 
were  exercised  in."  In  164 1  he  was  Captain  of 
the  Artillery  Garden,  and  was  on  Jan.  1 0, 1642, 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  sergeant-major- 
general,  to  command  the  city  tram-bands,  and 
the  guard  to  be  raised  for  the  protection  of 
Parliament.  He  served  as  sergeant-major- 
general  under  Essex  as  long  as  that  genersl 
retained  his  command.  In  Sept.,  1644,  be  was 
left  by  Essex  in  command  of  the  army  which 
was  cooped  up  in  Cornwall,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  cut  their  way  out  at  all  costs,  as 
the  horse  had  done,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  council  of  war,  and  forced  to  cApitukte. 
In  1645  he  was  appointed  major-genenl  of 
the  New  Model,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  April,  1647,  he  was  voted  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  Ireland,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  army  acid 
the  Parliament.  Skippon  disapproved  c^  the 
king*s  execution,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  but  became  a  member 
of  the  first  Council  of  State,  sat  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  1654  and  1656,  acted  as  one  of 
C*romweirs  major-generals,  entered  his  Privy 
Council,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  his  House  of 
Lords.  He  died  either  just  before,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  Restoration. 

Slavery,  Abolitiok  or.  Slarery  in  Eng- 
land is  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  exietrd 
as  an  institution  among  the  Saxons  as  well  si 
the  Celts.  Among  &e  former  the  alares 
consisted  chiefly  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or 
of  memben  of  the  subject  race.  fTiaow.] 
After  the  Conquest,  the  distinct  slave  das 
c^Med  to  exist,  and  was  merged  with  the 
lower  daas  of  ceorls  into  the  general  body 
of  villeins.  [Villbkaob.1  Though  tho 
Church  had  early  succeeded  in  pattia^ 
an  end  to  the  traffic  in  English  Blar«a 
(g.ff.f  by  the  canons  of  the  C6uncil  of 
1102),  slavery  itself  in  England  was  nersr 
aboli^ed  by  any  positive  enactment.  Tbn 
decision,  therefore,  of  Lord  Mansfield,  ia 
the  case  of  the  negro  SomersH  (177i),  that 
slavery  could  not  ^dst  in  England,  had  no 
legal  foundation,  and  merely  rafleetcd  th# 
public  opinion  ol  the  time,    ifegro  alawy  m 
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English  oolonies  waa  not,  however,  touched 
by  this  decision.  It  woa  of  comparatively 
recent  growth;  the  first  importation  of 
negroes  to  America  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1603,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  took  part  in 
the  trade  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  any  share 
in  the 'New  World.  Among  Enghshmen,  the 
name  of  the  adventurer  John  Hawkins,  who 
made  his  first  voyage  in  1562,  is  especially 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 
The  merchants  of  Bristol  long  had  an  evil 
flame  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  England  gained  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  Assiento,  which 
gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  poeseaaions  in  America. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  started  by  Thomas  Glarkson, 
some  ten  years  after  the  Somerset  decision. 
His  efforts  were  assisted  by  the  Society  of 
FViends  and  by  individual  philanthropists 
snch  as  Zachary  Macaiilay,  mther  of  the 
historian,  and,  above  all,  Wilberforce.  In 
1 792  Wilberforce  gained  the  support  of  Pitt, 
and  a  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.  But,  though  something  was  done  to 
lessen  the  atrocities  of  *'  the  middle  passage," 
bills  prohibiting  the  trade  itself  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  the  West  Indian  interest. 
In  1805  the  first  step  was  gained  by  the  issue 
of  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  traffic 
with  colonies  acquired  during  the  war,  and  in 
1 806  a  bill  was  passed  against  the  trading  in 
slaves  by  British  subjects  either  with  these 
colonies  or  with  foreign  possessions.  Thus 
th4^  traffic  with  the  older  British  possessions 
was  still  allowed ;  but  this  also  was  at  last 
a>x>liahed  by  the  General  Abolition  Bill  in 
1 807.  For  a  few  years  offenders  against  the 
Act  were  liable  onlv  to  fine,  but  in  1811  slave 
trading  was  created  a  felony  punishable  with 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment;  in  1824  it  was 
declared  piracy  and  punishable  with  death, 
but  in  1837  this  was  altered  to  transportation 
for  life. 

The  success  of  this  movement  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  go  on  to  demand  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 
For  some  years  they  made  no  progress ;  but 
in  1823  Canning,  though  he  refused  to  con- 
sider the  matter  one  of  pressing  importance, 
gave  his  support  to  resolutions  declaring  that 
it  was  exp^ent  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  order  to  fit  them  for  freedom. 
In  consequence,  a  government  circular  was 
issued  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  directing 
that  women  should  no  longer  be  flogged,  nor 
the  whip  used  in  the  fields.  It  was  greeted 
with  sullen  discontent,  and  some  of  the 
planters  began  to  talk  of  declaring  themselves 
independent.  In  Demerara  the  negroes,  be- 
lieving that  the  English  government  had  set 
them  free,  and  being  prohibited  to  attend 
church,  rose  in  rebellion,  but  without  violenoe. 


The  rising  was  put  down ;  and  a  missionary, 
John  Smith,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
insurrection,  but  who  had  done  much  to 
civilise  the  slaves,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  died  in  prison.  The  real  meaning  of  his 
prosecution  was  shown  by  the  complaint  in 
the  planters*  paper  that,  **  to  address  a  pro- 
miscuous audience  of  black  or  coloured  people, 
bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appellation 
of  'my  brethren  and  sisters'  is  what  can 
nowhere  be  heard  except  in  Providence 
ChapeL"  The  news  of  Smith's  martyrdom 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment in  England.  In  1825 — 26  Protectors  of 
Slaves  were  appointed  by  orders  in  council  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  in  1827  one  of 
these  protectors  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  a  slave  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
Finally,  in  1833,  the  great  Emancipation  Act 
was  passed.  After  Aug.  1,  1834,  aU  children 
under  six  years  of  age  became  free  at  once ; 
field  slaves  were  to  serve  thoir  present  masters 
as  "apprenticed  labourers"  for  seven  years, 
and  house  slaves  for  five,  and  after  that  were 
to  become  free;  these  terms  were  shortened 
by  subsequent  enactment.  Twenty  million 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  to  the  planters  as 
compensation.  It  may  be  added  that  from 
1816  onward,  English  infiuence  caused  the 
other  European  nations  and  Brazil  to  prohibit 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  recognise  a  mutual 
right  of  search. 

Clarkaon,  HiU.  €f  the  Aholition  (1834) ;  Marti- 
neaa,  JBTut.  o/Um  P«ac«,  bk.  ii,  obap.  6,  bk.  !▼., 
ch.  a  [W.  J.  A.] 

SUngsbj,  Sir  Hbnbt,  of  Scriven, 
in  the  county  of  York,  represented  Knares- 
borough  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  followed 
the  kmg  to  York.  He  fought  at  Wetherl^, 
Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and  other  battles,  m 
the  Royalist  ranks,  in  1656  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Hi]Jl  for  surrendering  it  to  the  Royalists.  For 
this  he  was  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice 
in  1658,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His 
execution  took  place  Jime  8,  1658. 

Diary  of  Sir  Henry  SUngtby,  ed.  by  Panons,  1836. 

Smalley,  John,  was  the  servant  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  who,  in  1576,  was 
arrested  for  debt.  The  Commons  sent  their 
sergeant  to  deliver  him,  *' after  sundry 
reasons,  arguments,  and  disputations."  But 
discovering  that  Smalley  had  fraudulently 
contrived  his  arrest  to  get  the  debt  cancelleci, 
he  was  committed  ana  fined.  His  case  is 
interesting  as  showing  privilege  of  Parliament 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  able  even  to  protect 
the  servants  of  members.  A  statute  of  Greorge 
III.,  however,  took  away  this  unnecessary  and 
invidious  immunity. 

HalUun,  Cond.  Hxti. ;  Hatsell,  PnoedtnU. 

8lll0rwicky  a  bay  and  peninsula  in  Kerry, 
was  the  scene  of  the  landing  in  July,  1629, 
of  a  Papal  legate  and  James  Fitsmaurice, 
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who  built  a  fort  there.  Next  veor  the  fort 
was  enlarged  and  made  the  head-quarters 
of  about  800  Italian  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
sent  to  support  the  Oatholic  cause  in  Ireland. 
Froade,  fltst.  pfEng,,  vol.  si. 

Smith,  Admiral  Sir  Sidkit  {b.  1766,  d, 
1841),  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  to- 
wards tho  end  of  the  American  War.  During 
the  long  peace  which  followed,  he  served 
in  the  Swedish  navy  against  Kussia.  He 
afterwards  served  at  Toulon,  was  for  two  years 
imprisoned  in  France,  and  subsequently  made 
his  greatest  mark  in  history  by  his  defence 
of  Acre  in  1798  against  Bonaparte.  He 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Kl  Arish  with  Kleber, 
but  the  government  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  He  was  constantly  employed  on 
various  services  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (6.  1514,  d.  1577),  an 
eminent  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  Cambridge  he  was  in  early 
life  the  associate  of  Cheke  in  promoting  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  also  of  civil  law,  which 
he  studied  at  Padua.  A  zealous  friend  of 
the  Reformation,  he  took  deacon's  orders, 
became  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  was  made  by 
Somerset  Provost  of  Eton,  and  in  1548  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dis^ced  under  Mary,  he 
was  restored  by  Elizabeth  to  his  deanery, 
sent  on  various  important  missions,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  assistant  secretary  to 
Cecil,  with  whose  policy  he  sympathised.  He 
wrote  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  the 
English  Commonwealth,  which  is  interesting 
as  keeping  up  the  constitutional  tradition 
even  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  depression  of 
English  liberty. 
Btrype,  Annals. 

SmoUettL  Tobias  (5.  1721,  if.  177l\  the 
eminent  novelist,  published  in  1758  a  Jiistorp 
of  England  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Written 
within  fourteen  months,  this  history  has 
naturally  no  pretensions  to  permanent  value, 
and  the  old  custom  of  printing  the  latter  part 
as  a  continuation  of  Hume,  has  perhaps 
unduly  raised  its  literary  reputation.  Still, 
with  all  its  faults,  vigorous  writing  and 
clear  delineation  of  character  give  Smollett's 
history  some  small  place  in  literature.  Smol- 
lett was  a  strong  Tory,  edited  a  Tory  review 
called  the  Critioal  JievieWy  and  defended  Bute 
against  Wilkes. 

Soteaon,  The  Battls  of  (Feb.  10, 1846), 
was  fought  during  the  first  Sikh  War.  The 
Sikhs  had  entrenched  themselves  in  semi- 
circular fortifications  with  the  Sutlej  as 
their  base,  and  their  outer  line  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  ramparts  were  de- 
fended by  sixty-seven  piece's  of  h*»avy  ord- 
nance and  25,000  soldiers  of  the  Khalsa.  A 
bridge  of  boats  united  this  encampment  with 
anotiber  across  the  river  where  heavy  guns 


had  also  been  planted  which  completely  swept 
the  left  bank.  On  the  10th  Sir  Hog^  Geu^ 
moved  his  army  in  three  divisions,  the 
main  attack  being  led  against  the  western 
comer,  which  was  weakest.  Tbe  plan  vu 
to  draw  the  Sikhs  to  the  sham  attsdu  of  the 
centre  and  right,  and  effect  an  entzanoe  at 
the  west,  thus  turning  the  whole  entrench- 
ment and  rendering  the  guns  useless.  After 
an  ineffective  though  terrific  fire  on  both 
sides,  the  main  division  advanced  at  a  ran, 
leapod  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  nunpari 
The  guns  were  instantly  turned  on  the  Sikhs. 
who  now  concentrated  their  attack  on  tkU 
part  and  turned  their  guns  in  the  interior  on 
the  assailants.  A  furious  hand-to-hand 
struggle  ensued ;  but  the  gallant  charges  of  the 
English  centre  and  right  drew  off  man.vof 
the  Sikhs ;  the  entrenchment  was  pieiced  i& 
three  places,  and  the  Sikhs  were  driven  head- 
long to  the  river,  where,  finding  the  bndf[c 
broken,  they  plunged  in  and  perished  br 
hundreds.  Horse  artillery  was  brought  np 
along  the  river,  and  its  cannonade  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  loa  d 
the  Sikhs  was  estimated  at  8^000,  our  own  at 
2,383 ;  but  the  victory  was  complete. 
CuimiiighuB,  SOtkM, 

S0C9  or  Sdka,  is  a  word  of  very  diiEerait 
meanings.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  meant. 
in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  sanctuary  or  pboe  of 
refup^e;  but  it  came  to  be  applied  to  anr 
privilege  or  exemption  granted  by  the  king 
to  a  subject,  and  eventually  the  territory  <v 
precinct  within  which  these  privileges  coald 
be  exercised.  From  <*  soc "  m  the  senK  of 
privilege  or  franchise  is  derived  the  tenn 
*'  socage  *'  (q.v.),  because  land  held  by  that 
tenure  was  exempt  from  all  services  ext«< 
those  specified  and  enumerated.  The  vord 
is  also  used  in  the  technical  phrase,  **ssc  and 
soc"  (q.v.). 

Thorp«,  ilnylo-Sacon  L«Kt ;  Kembk,  Stfv**- 

SoOMe  was  a  tenure  of  lands  ohaiaetsriwd 
by  the  nxedness  of  the  service  due  from  it 
Tiiere  were  three  kinds  of  socage— free  anu 
common  socage,  socage  in  ancient  teave.  "^ 
socage  in  base  tenure.  The  latter  soits  cm 
only,  however,  be  improperly  called  toare. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  copyhold,  the  fanner 
as  tenure  in  ancient  demesne.  The  A<t 
12  Car.  n.,  c.  24,  which  abolished  knicht 
service,  made  free  socage,  except  in  the  ca« 
of  portions  of  the  Church  lands  still  heU  a 
frank-almoign,  the  universal  land  twoi* 
in  England.  The  socager  was  boond  to 
fealty,  and  to  attendance  at  the  hud's 
courts.     [LAin>  Tskvrb.] 

Socman  (Sochskanttts)  was  a  tenant  m 
socage.  Originally  it  meant  a  man  who  ii 
bound  to  pay  suit  to  a  sokexu 

Solebay.  Thb  Battls  or  (1665),  «« 
fought  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  coa- 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dsteh 
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under  Adminl  Opdam.  The  "RTigliA  were 
completely  Tictoiious,  only  losing  one  ship 
and  about  700  men,  while  on  the  Dutch  aide 
eighteen  ships  and  7,000  men  were  lost, 
among  the  latter  being  Opdam  himself.  Sole- 
bay  is  on  the  Soifolk  coast  near  Lowestoft. 

SolScitar  -  General.  The  SoUdtor- 
Geneial  is  an.  assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General  (q.y.)-  The  earliest  evidence  of  the 
exiatenoe  of  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  kinff 
occurs  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  before  that  reign 
there  was  no  such  officer.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  Bokeby,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
T.  Fleming,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
Doderidge,  were  severally  discharged  from 
the  office  of  Serjeant,  in  oider  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  serving  the  crown  in  the  capa- 
city of  Solicitor-General. 

Foai,  Livm  of  tJM  Judgtt,  toL  iv.,  p.  S06 :  Man- 
ning aod  Oraager'i  Resirti,  p.  589,  ut.  Attorney^ 


Count  or   (d,  1693),  was  one  of 
the  Dutch  favourites   of  William  III.     He 
occupied  Whitehall  in  &vour  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  guards  of  James  H.  zetiiing 
before    him.      He   commanded   the   Dutch 
troops  during  William's  campaign  in  Ireland, 
and  led  the  charge  across  the  stream  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.    On  Williant's  departure 
for  England  he  was  left  for  a  short  while  in 
command.  He  commanded  the  English  troopa 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  his  failure  to 
support  Mackay's  division  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  that  defeat.    The  out- 
cry against  him  was  great,  and  Parliament 
commented  severely  on  his  conduct.    He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  liinden,  and  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.      **  Solmes," 
saya  llacaulay,  '*  though  he  was  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuable 
qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate 
soldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as 
a  foreigner.    His  demeanour  was  arrogant, 
his  temper  ungovernable." 

Bomtft,  Biit,  of  kU  Own  Tiarn*;  Msmnlay, 
'.  of  Eng, 


Solway  Mobs,  Thv  Battle  or  (Dec.  14, 
1542),  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch 
axmy,  which  was  about  to  invade  England,  at 
the  hands  of  some  600  borderers  headed  by 
Thomas  Dacre  and  John  Mnsgrave.  The 
attack  was  made  when  the  Scotch  were 
quaxrelling  amongst  themselves  about  the 
appointment  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  the 
favourites  of  James  Y.,  to  the  office  of  Com- 
xnander-in-Chief.  Solway  Moss  is  just  on 
the  Bnglish  side  of  the  Esk. 

Bnrton,  Htft.  ofScManA ;  Fronde,  BitL  ofSng, 


LoBD  OF  Abotll,  married  the 
daugrhter  of  Olaf,  King  of  Man,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Malcolm  MacHeth,  invading 
.Scotland  in  conjunction  with  the  sons  of 
31alcolm  (Nov.,  1163).    In  1156  he  was  at 


war  with  Gk>dred,  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  in  1164  again  attacked  S<x>tland; 
he  was,  however,  defeated  and  killed  at 
Benfrew.  He  represents  the  Celtic  reaction 
which  succeeded  on  the  Norse  conquest  of 
the  Hebrides.  The  Lords  of  the  Isles  traced 
their  descent  from  him. 
Skena,  CtUic  Seotkind, 

BommrUf  John,  Lokd  (b,  1649,  d.  1746), 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  banister.    At  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  he  pleaded  as  their  junior  coimsel, 
and  made  a  short  but  weighty  speech  in  their 
favour.     Together  with  Montague  he  took 
his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Convention 
Parliament.    At  the  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons  he  maintained  that  James 
had  **  abdicated '*  the  throne.     He  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Bight.    Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-G^eneral.    In  1690 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
considering  the  rights  of  those  corporations 
who  had  forfeited  their  charters  in  the  last 
two  reigns.    He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
the  Jacobite  conspirators  Preston  and  Ashton 
with  great  moderation.    In  1692  he  became 
Attorney-General,    and   subsequentiy    Lord 
Keeper    of    the    Privy    Seal.      Meanwhile 
William  was  gradually  discarding  Tories  and 
forming  a  united  Whig  ministry.     It  was  led 
by  the  Junto  consisting  of  Somers,  Halifax, 
Bussell,  and  Wharton.    In  1696  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  the  currency  were 
placed  in  his  hands.    Next  year  t^e  Whig 
ministry  was  triumphantly  established,  and 
he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.   In  1697,  when 
Parliament  wished  to  reduce  the   standing 
anny,  Somers  wrote   a  treatise,  known  as 
the  Balaneinf  Letter,  in  which,  while  he  con- 
demned a  standing  army,  he  approved  of  a 
temporary  army  annually  fixed  by  Parliament. 
By  Somers'  adWce  William  agreed  to  the  Bill 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  But  the  coun- 
try was  rapidly  becoming  discontented.    In 
1697  Somers  was  assailed  for  complicity  in  the 
piracies  of  Kidd,  because  he  had  subscribed 
to    the   expedition  Kidd  proposed  to  start 
against  piracy.    Again  attack^  on  the  ques- 
tion of  grants  of  crown  lands,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  compelled  to  retire  in  1700. 
In  1701  he  was  impeached  for  his  share  in  the 
Partition  Treaties  and  in  Kidd*s  misdeeds; 
but  the  Commons  declined  to  appear  before 
the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords,  who  there- 
upon dedared  him  acquitted.    The  acoession 
of  Anne  deprived  him  for  some  Tears  of  any 
hope  of  a  return  to  power;    but  in  1707 
he  joined,  with  other  members  of  the  Junto, 
the  Gk>dolphin  mimstry  as  President  of  the 
CoundL    lie  fell  with  the  ministry,  and  soon 
after  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  political  activity.    Tet,  on  the 
accession  of  Qeorse,  Somers  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
*<Iii  his  public  capacity,"  says  Archdeacon 
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Coxe,  '*  Lord  Somen  was  a  true  patriot. 
Of  the  real  Whigs  he  was  the  only  one  who 
possessed  the  favour  of  William.  Though  con- 
stitutionally impetuous  and  irritable,  he  had  so 
far  conquered  nature  as  to  master  the  move- 
ments of  his  ardent  spirit  at  the  time  when 
his  mind  was  agitated  by  contending  passions. 
His  elocution  was  powerful,  perspicuous,  and 
manly ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  powerful.  As 
a  lawyer  he  attentively  studied  the  principles 
of  the  constitution.  Nor  were  his  acquire- 
ments  confined  to  internal  relations;  he 
attentively  studied  foreign  affairs,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  diplomatic  business,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  interests  of  Europe.** 
This  character,  though  from  a  Whig  source, 
is  only  a  little  too  strong  praise  of  one  of  the 
Cpreatest  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  epoch. 

Coxe,  Martborough ;  Maoaolaj.  Hut  of  Eng, ; 
Campbell,  ChanceUonf  Maddook,  L^«  of 
Somen;  Gookaey,  Ettay  on  lr^0  ond  CkaraeUr 
ofaovMf,  [8.  J.  L.] 

SoniArsety  Edmund  BsAuroRT,  Duxa  or 

g.  1466),  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
orset,  and  grandson  of  John  of  Oaunt.  He 
fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Beauji.  In  1447  he 
was  made  Lieutenant  of  France,  but  acted  very 
feebly  in  this  capacity.  Under  his  rule  the 
whole  of  Normandy  was  lost.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1460,  and  was  at  onoe  made 
High  Constable,  and  succeeded  Suffolk  as 
chief  minister  and  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1462  the  Duke  of  York  brought 
forward  a  aeries  of  charges  against  Somerset, 
accusing  him  of  the  loss  of  Normandy,  of 
embeszlemcnt  of  public  money,  and  other 
offences.  Things  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war  when  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  for  a  time  the  charges  against  Somerset 
were  dropped.  At  the  end  of  1463  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He 
remained  in  prison  for  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  the  Yorkists  were  in  the  as* 
oendant,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1466  he  was 
released  and  restored  to  office.  York  pro- 
tested against  this,  and  raised  an  army,  with 
which  he  marched  towards  London ;  he  was 
met  by  the  royalists  at  St.  Albans,  where  he 
was  completely  victorious,  and  Somerset  was 
among  those  who  were  slain. 

Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort,  Dukb  of 
(d.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  On  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  he  was  restored  to  his  dukedom, 
and  commanded  the  archers  at  the  battle  of 
Bamet.  He  was  subequently  in  command  at 
Tewkesbury,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded.  With  him  expired  the  male  line 
of  the  Beauforts. 

Bomerget,  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of 

(d,  1463),  fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  on 

the  Lancastrian  side  at  the  battle  of  Towton. 

After  the  defeat,  he  escaped  to  Scotland,  but 

I  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Edward  IV. 


Henry  having  once  more  joined  the  TflTii^fit- 
trians,  he  was  taken  prisooer  in  the  battle  of 
Hexham  and  beheaded. 

Someraety  Edward  Setvoub,  Duxx  or 
[d.  1662),  Lord  Protector  of  England,  rose 
into  importance  with  the  marriage  of  his  aster, 
Jane  Seymour,  to  Henry  VIIL,  in  1636. 
Henceforward  he  became  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  Beformed  party  at  the  oonrt,  and  wu 
constantly  employed  in  military  and  adminis> 
trative  services,  in  which  he  displayed  oon- 
siderable  capacity.  He  was  coieated  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1637).  In  1644  he  was  sent  into 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  10,000  man,  and  cs^ 
tured  and  sacked  Edinbuiigh  and  Lrith 
(May,  1644).  Immediately  afterwards  Hert- 
ford and  tne  greater  part  of  his  azmy  were 
transported  to  Calais  to  proseoate  tliie  war 
against  France,  and  met  with  soum  sucoesK* 
near  Boulogne.  In  the  closing  year  of 
Henry's  reign  Seymour  was  activ^y  em* 
ployed  in  counteracting  the  intrignes  of  tiie 
Howards,  and  succeeded  so  well  thnt  Sunvy, 
his  great  rival,  was  put  to  death,  and  Norfolk 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  By  Hemy 
VIII.'s  wOl  Hertford  was  appointea  one  oi 
the  council  of  sixteen  executors.  But  tbe 
will  was  immediately  set  aside,  and  Hortfcsd 
(now  created  Duke  of  Somerset)  waa  appoinied 
President  of  the  Ooundl  and  ^kt>tector  of  the 
Kingdom.  A  fleet  and  army  having  been  col- 
lected to  assist  the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  axkd 
foroetm  the  marriage  between  Edwaard  VL  uni 
the  young  Queen  Mary,  Somerset  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army  invaded  Scotland,  and  wca 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  (Sept.  10,  1647),  with  the 
result,  however,  of  completely  alienating  tht* 
Scots,  and  hastening  the  marriage  eontrart 
between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  of  Ftanee. 
In  France  the  Protector  was  obliged  to  re- 
open the  war,  and  his  forces  were  woietad  in 
several  actions  near  Boulogne.  In  hone 
affairs  it  was  the  aim  of  Someanet  and  his 
followers  in  the  council  to  push  on  tbe  Ref<«^ 
mation  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  oamplds 
English  service  book  was  drawn  up  [PkATia 
BookI  and  the  first  Act  of  XTnifonnity  wis 
passed  (1649).  At  the  same  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reverse  the  arbitrary  govenunait 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  But  Someraet^ 
own  conduct  was  in  some  reapeote  mtx^ 
arbitrary  than  that  of  the  late  king.  Ic 
1649  the  Protector's  brother.  Lord  Seyauwr 
of  Sudeley,  was  engaged  in  designa  for  ovir- 
tuming  Somerset*s  government^  and  gcttms 
the  guardianship  of  the  king  and  ku^ika 
himself.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  waa  fanmgbt 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  iA  ttmsoL 
and  executed  without  being  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  in  nia  own  defence 
(1649).  Somerset  also  made  some  atteaiptot) 
relieve  the  social  distresses  of  tbe  kxngdoB* 
and  issued  a  commission  to  inouire  into  thiK. 
The  result,  however,  was  oiUy  thai  of  is- 
creasing  popular  6zcitement»  and  of  roan$ 
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the  enmity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  new 
nobility  who  had  profited  by  the  recent 
changes.  In  1649  a  rebellion  of  an  agrarian 
character  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  while  another 
in  Devonshire  was  caused  by  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation.  Somerset  displayed  no 
vigour  in  suppressing  the  insurrections,  while 
his  rivals  in  the  council  acted  with  energy. 
John  Dudley,  £arl  of  Warwick,  his  principal 
opponent,  put  down  the  Norfolk  rising  with 
much  severity,  and  at  once  gained  great  in- 
fluence in  the  council.  Somerset  attempted 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisiB,  by  declaring  the 
council  treasonable;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  majority,  and  to  resign  the 
Protectorship  (1649).  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  released  in  February,  1660.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  gradually  regain- 
ing influence,  with  the  failure  of  the  council's 
administration.  Northumberland  (Warwick), 
afraid  of  his  designs,  had  him  seised  and  tried 
for  treason  and  felony.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  the  Litter  indictment  and  executed  (Jan. 
22,  1562).  A  man  of  patriotic  feeling,  and 
much  ability,  Somerset  s  fEulure  was  chiefly 
due  to  want  of  judgment  and  foresight. 

Haywazd,  lAf*  and  E/9ign,  of  Bdward  VI ,  ;  Ed> 
waid  YI.'s  Jimmoi ;  ICaohTn,  Diatni  (Cunden 
Soc.) ;  EdBD,  Sta<«  <^  ih$  Poor.       [8.  J.  L.] 

Somoraety  Cbablbs  Sbtmottr,  Duks  ot 

{b,  1662,  </.  1748),  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his 

brother  Francis  in  1678.  As  Gentleman  of  the 

Bed-chamber  to  James  II.,  he  refused  to  intro* 

duce  the  papal  nuncio  at  Windsor,  and  was  in 

consequence  dismissed  from  his  office.   In  1 688 

he  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  appointed 

President  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  departure 

of  William  to  Ireland  was  one  of  the  Lords 

Justices  who  administered  the  kingdom.    .On 

the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  created 

Master  of  the  Horse.    He  was  one  of  the 

commissioners  for  treating  of  the  Union  with 

Scotland  (1708).    Through  the  influence  of 

his  wife,  he  became  a  favourite  with  Anne. 

After  being  connected  with  Harley  and  the 

Tories  for  some  yearB(1708 — 1711),  he  began 

to  intrigue  with  tiie  Whigs  (1711),  and  was 

in  consequence  dismissed  from  his  office  in 

the  f oUowing  year.    As  Queen  Anne  lay  on 

her    death-bed,  he  repaired  to  the  council, 

and,  in  conjunction  with  Argyle,  proposed 

that  the  Lord  Treasurer's  staff  should   be 

contrasted  to  Shrewsbury.    Thus,  by  taking 

power  out  of  Bolingbroke's  hand,  he  did  a 

great  service  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Before 

George  arrived  in  England,  Somerset  acted  as 

one  of  the  guardians  of  the  realm.    He  wun 

became  Master  of  the  Horse,  but  resigned  in 

the  following  year,  and  took  no  important 

part  in  politics  subsequently. 

Bonet,    Hint,   of   Ma  Oim    Timoi    Boyer, 
AtinaU;  Staiihope,  Boifn  ofA%nt. 

BomOTMi^  RoBSRT  Ca&r,  Earl  ov, 
was  descended  from  the  great  border  family 
of  the  Kers  of  Femiehurst.  As  a  boy  he 
had   served  James  YI.  as   a   page,  and  a 


short  time  after  that  monarch  became  King 
of  England,  Carr  succeeded  in  attracting 
his  notice  and  winning  his  favour.  In 
1611  his  creation  as  Viscount  Bochester  made 
him  the  first  Scotsman  who  took  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  a  Privy 
CSoundllor,  and  though  without  office  and 
ignoiant  of  business,  he  soon  became  the 
confidential  minister  of  James.  About  1613 
he  formed  that  connection  with  Frances 
Howard,  Countess  of  Essex,  which  resulted  in 
her  divorce  from  her  husband,  the  imprison- 
ment and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
(q.v.),  her  husband's  confidant,  and  ultimately 
in  her  marriage  with  Carr  (Dec.  26),  who  was 
made  Earl  of  Somerset  that  the  lady  might  not 
lose  in  rank.  Somerset  became  the  tool  of  the 
Howards,  his  wife's  relations,  and  squandered 
the  immense  sums  of  money  which  flowed  to 
him  on  every  side.  At  last,  a  courtiers'  in- 
trigue against  him  endangered  a  power  preca- 
rious in  its  very  nature.  The  circumstances 
attendingOverburv's  death  were  brought  to 
light.  The  complicity  of  Somerset  (never 
rmlly  proved)  was  thought  to  be  involved  in 
the  ascertained  guilt  of  his  wife.  In  May, 
1616,  the  countess  was  convicted ;  a  week  later 
her  husband  shared  her  fate.  After  a  long 
imprisonment,  Somerset  was  pardoned.  He 
enaed  his  life  in  an  obscurity  once  only 
broken  by  a  Star  Chamber  prosecution. 

Stottf  Triolf;  Osidiner,  Hist  qf  Bng.,  1909^ 
284S,  vol.  U. 

South  African  Colonies.    The 

Cape  Cc^ony  was  founded  in  1662  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  remained 
under  the  rule  of  Holland  for  a  considerable 
period,  which  was  marked  by  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  and  the 
vexatious  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Boers. 
The  latter,  in  consequence,  revolted  in  1796, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  gained  the  support 
of  the  Englie^  fleet,  and  the  country  was 
ruled  by  Briti^  governors  until  1802,  when 
it  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens.  Cape  Colony  was,  however,  again 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  was 
flnally  given  up  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
1816.  the  first  half  of  the  century  was 
marked  by  the  five  bloody  Kaffir  wars  (f  81 1 — 
1853),  terminated  by  the  erection  of  British 
Kaffraria  into  a  crown  colony,  which  was 
absorbed  into  the  Cape  Colony  in  1866,  by 
the  foundation  of  the  settlements  about 
Algoa  Bay  (eirea  1820),  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1834,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  Dutch  exodus.  The  first  party  of 
rebellious  Boers  crossed  the  Orange  River  in 
1836,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  to 
Natal,  where  they  founded  a  republic.  The 
land  occupied  by  the  remainder  was  annexed 
to  the  English  government  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  the  Orange  Biver  Sovereignty.  But 
a  number  of  malcontents,  under  Pretorins, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  British  troops, 
retresSed  still  farther  north,   and  founded 
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Ihe  Uiird.  fiuer  icttlt^meDt  in  the  Tronsraal. 
These  U«t  were  granted  indcpendeiue  in 
lSi>2,  and  Ihu  Oraage  Kiver  SoTereiguty 
was  abandoned  by  the  British  two  years  lutur, 
and  bouaiae  Uio  Orango  Free  State.  In  Ihu 
Cupe  Colony  the  Dutch  laudroBt  and  hia 
HKaesaors  h&ii  been  aboliahud  in  1827,  and 
their  placee  had  been  takun  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  gciinritl  aoil  un  executive  coaucil 
I'ompased  ot  guvomment  offiidalH.  An  a^ta- 
tion,  begun  in  1S50,  in  consequence  of  an 
unwise  attempt  on  the  part  at  the  British 
govanuneot  to  land  cunx-iels  at  Cape  Towd, 
apoedily  developed  intu  a  movemeut  in  favour 
of    fre>e    institutions.      A    constitution    vas 


by  Act  28  Vict.  rap.  S,  and  (he  Colonial 
Aiit,  rU.  o£  1865,  and  by  the  '■Con- 
ntitutioD  Ordinsuco  Amendment  Aut "  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  of  1S72.  In  its  final 
lorm,  the  govoramont  is  vested  in  an  oxecu. 
tire  oouncil,  composed  of  the  governor  snd 
office-holders  appointed  by  the  crown  but 
holding  office  ut  (he  pleasuTS  ot  the  Colonial 
Farliamont,  while  the  legislative  powor  rests 
with  a  le^slative  council  of  twenty-two 
members  elected  for  ten  years,  and  a  Bouse 
of  Assembly  of  sevenly-two  members  for  the 
districts  and  towns  etocted  tor  flvo  yeaiv.  The 
division  of  the  colony  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  western  and  eaateni  provinceB  wjis 
itboliahed  in  1BT3,  and  seven  [irovinces  substi- 
tuted. Between  1S63  and  1877  there  was  con- 
tinued peace  with  the  native  raoee,  and  the^Oape 
govenuDcnt  was  occupied  in  worlra  of  public 
utility,  such  as  the  harbour  breakwater  of 
Table  Bay,  and  the  Duluag  of  various  rail- 
ways, of  which  that  from  Cape  Town  to  Itean- 
fort  WcBt  is  the  mort  important.  These 
works  caused  the  public  debt  to  increase  with 
Htartling  rapidity  from  less  than  a  million  in 
1872  to  over  fifteen  millions  in  1883,  an  in- 
oreaae  that  was  partly  due  also  to  wars  with 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Galekas  and  Gtkikaa 
in  1ST7  and  1878,  and  tlie  Basutos  in  1880 
Mul  1881.  The  terHtory  of  the  latter  was 
annexed  in  1868  in  consequenoe  ot  their 
border  warfare  with  the  Boers,  and  in  1874 
and  18TB  Qriqnatand  East  and  the  Transkd 
lands  of  the  Fingog  and  their  neighbours 
came  under  British  rule.  Griqualand  Want. 
with  its  diamond- Qelda.  had  become  part  ot 
our  cotoniol  empire  in  18T2.  The  idea  of  the 
tuderslion  of  the  8oulh  African  colonies,  pro- 
jocted  while  Lord  Kimbeilev  wns  Secr«lary 
of  SUte  (1870—74),  was  adopted  by  his  auc- 
•■essor,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Sir  Barlle  Frore 
wan  sent  out  in  1877  to  arrange  the  svttto- 
ment.  lie  found,  however,  that  his  repre- 
sentations were  coldly  received,  and  they 
wore  definitely  rejooled  by  the  Cape  Pailia- 

Nutal.  which  was  settled,  as  has  been 
said  above,  by  Boprs  who  "trekked"  from 
the  Cape  Colony,  was  auueied  by  the  British 


gorenunent  in  1812,  and  erected  i 
Beponte  colony  in  1866.  By  its  charier  of 
constitution,  as  modified  in  lS7a,  187S,  ami 
188li,  the  governor  is  assisted  by  an  execuavc 
council  of  oDioials  and  two  membera  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  from  the  lemLv 
tive  counoiL,  and  a  l^alative  couacd  el 
thirty,  of  whom  seven  are  nominated  by  Aw 
crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  pentoua  hsviag 
property  ot  the  aaniwl  value  of  £bO  or  null 
of  £10.  Owing  to  the  vast  superiotitj  in 
numbers  of  the  native  over  the  white  populi- 
tion  (the  pmportions  being  about  330,000  to 
28,000),  Natal  has  never  been  in  a  progTWST» 
condition.  In  1879  the  Englieh  gtivornmail 
thought  it  expedient  to  break  the  power  at 
the  strong  Zulu  tribe,  but  the  tictoiy  of 
Ulundi  was  nut  gained  until  our  Iroops  bud 
sufiurod  a  disastrous  surprise  at  Isondlwus. 
The  attempted  settlement  ot  their  oaunliy 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  waa  not  a  surra*. 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  h&s  ainoa  obtained  M 
the  north-east  frontier  ot  NataL  That  calmy 
was  only  indirectly  aSocted  by  the  Tmursil 
war,  caused  by  the  attempt  at  the  Boen  la 
1880  to  shake  off  the  yoke  wiiich  bwl  bM) 
impuwd  upon  them  in  1817 ;  ind«od,  met  ii 
brought  with  it  a  conndorBble  im  iias«  nl 
trade,  that  unfortunate  cmnpaij^  wm  on  tlis 
whole  popular.  BytheOonv«qit«nof  PIsUsm, 
agreeii  upon  after  the  close  ot  the  wmr,  A* 
"Ironsvaal  Boen,  while  rcttuniiig  •df-aenn- 
mmt,  aclatowtcdged  the  nuoninty  of  Bnbds. 
Practitslly  the  Transvaal  since  tht  «U  tM 
been  an  independent  state. 

Chut  and  WiUoot.  BU.  t,<  U<  t!.Um,  tl  «> 

C>p>  n/Oood  How :  Nobis.  Sw 

Tk>  Dukh  RfpoUia ;  Suihani 

Briliik;   Tn>I!op«,    Umith  A 

Colirnvjif  Saint;  Brooks,  Mi 
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Sontliuaptott,  from  i 

position,  hsH  played  an  iniiwrtHnt  , 
English  history.  The  English  who  ■. 
in  Weesei  founded  the  town,  called  HuatiV 
and  Suth-Uamtun  in  the  ^nglo-Sa^i*  Ckf_ 
nscle,  near  the  site  of  t^  Itoman  lovn  ■>( 
C^useutum.  It  was  fniquoatiT  attsoiud  ^ 
the  Danes  (in  837,  BSD,  and  691),  aad  Ouus 
Qsed  it  as  his  chief  point  of  Bmbw^Bliww  It 
1338  it  was  sacked  by  a  l]«et  of  Ftanck  Mi 
Onioeae,  and  waa  aflerwards  fnniBad  J 
care.  Houthanipton  was  frmioaatljr  oH 
a  port  of  embarkation  during  this  Bn 
Years'  War ;  it  wu  there  that  Rca 
in  1415,  just  bolore  aetling  oat  (or  I. 
executedthe  Earl  ot  CWnbridg*,  Lm4& 
and  ^ir  Thomas  6rey  for  traasoK.  f 
unipton  espoused  the  Yorkist  «■»«  i 
the  Wsn)  ot  the  KcwM,  aHor  the  L 

hud  mndo  an  atlflmpt  tn  tak*  it.  II 

used  the   town   as   a  buia  <A  oftntM 
sea  in   his   attacks   on    France,      '~ '' 
Spain  landed  therein  \hhi.   Sin<«(l 
ampton  ha>  liiiKn  impnrlattt  i^ucifiy  m 
cipal  oouuueiual  [wrt  of  tho  aonUi  t 
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SOVtlUttllptOllv     HXWBT    W&X0THX8LBT, 

3ftD  Eabl  of  (a.  1624),  a  fayourite  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Eoaez,  was 
the'grandaon  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothealey. 
In  1597  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  the  Azores,  and  two  years  later 
followed  Essex  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
appointed  General  of  the  Horse,  to  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth,  whose  good- will  he  had  forfeited 
on  his  marriage.  In  1601  his  impetuosity 
and  generous  support  of  his  friend  led  him  to 
take  an  active  put  in  Essex's  rebellion,  and 
he  was  put  on  lua  trial  for  high  treason.  He 
was  condemned,  but,  owing  to  the  interces- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  was  not  executed ; 
he  was,  however,  confined  in  the  Tower  until 
the  death  of  the  queen.  He  is  described  as  a 
inan  of  "high  courage,  gfreat  honour,  and 
integrity."  His  literuy  relations  invest  his 
career  with  particular  interest 

8oiltliaill.ptoily  Thomas  Wriotrbsuit, 
Earl  op  (d,  1549),  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor  in  the  place  of  Lord  Audley  in  1644. 
He  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  is  said  to  have 
tortured  Anne  Ascue  with  his  own  hands. 
Named  one  of  the  council  of  regency  in  the 
will  of  Henry  YIII.,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Southampton,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  Somerset,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  opposition.  In  1647  Wriothesley  of  his 
own  authority  put  the  great  seal  in  com- 
mission, and  appointed  four  individual  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chancellor.  This  act, 
which  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  amount 
to  a  nusdemeanour,  enabled  the  council  to 
demand  his  resignation.  Shortly  after  this 
Lord  Seymour  oi  Sudeley  tried  to  draw  him 
into  a  plot  against  the  Protector,  but,  probably 
from  caution,  he  refused  his  overtures,  and 
gave  information  of  the  intrigue.  In  1649 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Warwick, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Somerset,  but  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the 
council  in  disg^t  at  the  treatment  he  received, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  of  disappointment. 

Froode,  HtM.  qf  Say. ;  Campbell,  CkoHMKora. 

Sonth  8m  Sehrata,  Thb.    In  in i  a 

company  was  formed  for  trading  to  the 
"  South  Seas,**  which  was  induced  to  lend  ten 
millions  to  Uie  government  during  Harley*s 
treasurerahip,  and  to  allow  the  debt  to  be 
funded,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1717  Walpole 
persuaded  the  South  Sea  creditors  to  make  a 
further  advance  of  five  millions  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1720  the  South.Sea  Company,  de- 
sirous of  further  government  credit,  agreed 
to  take  up  thirty-two  millions  of  the  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  to  persuade  the  holders 
to  take  in  exchange  South  Sea  stock.  The 
government  annuities  had  borne  seven  or 
I'ifcht  per  cent,  interest ;  -  the  company  was 
to  receive  five  per  cent,  till  1727,  and  four 
per  cent  afterwards.    In  order  to  outbid  the 


offers  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  as- 
sociations, the  South  Sea  Company  agreed  to 
pay  to  government  a  heavy  premium  of  more 
than  seven  millions.  The  company  had  thus 
weighted  itself  heavily,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
failure  if  the  public  did  not  subscribe  for  its 
shares  readily.  At  first  there  seemed  no  danger 
of  this.  The  public  rushed  in  to  subscribe, 
and  the  company's  stock  was  taken  with  the 
utmost  eagerness.  But  the  success  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme  had  developed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  in  the  nation.  Companies  of  all 
kmds  were  formed,  and  the  public  hastened  to 
subscribe,  to  sell  tbeir  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  to  buy  others.  A  frenzy  of  gambling  and 
stock-jobbing  took  possession  of  the  ns^on. 
Many  of  the  schemes  formed  were  fraudu- 
lent or  visionary.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
whose  own  shares  were  at  900  per  cent, 
premium,  took  action  against  somo  of  the 
bubble  companies  and  exposed  them.  This 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  A  panic 
set  in.  Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  sell. 
All  shares  fell  at  once,  and  the  South  Sea 
Company's  own  stock  fell  in  a  month  (Sept., 
1720)  from  1,000  to  176.  The  ruin  was  wide- 
spread, and  extended  to  all  claases  of  the 
nation.  Popular  feeling  cried  out  for  ven- 
geance on  the  South  Sea  directors,  though  in 
reality  the  calamity  had  not  been  caused  bv 
them,  but  bv  the  reckless  speculation  which 
had  been  indulged  in.  A  retrospective  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  remitting  the  seven 
millions  due  to  the  government,  appropriating 
the  private  property  of  the  directors  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  suffered,  and  dividing 
the  capital  of  the  company,  after  discharging 
its  liabilities,  among  the  proprietors.  Aialabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charles 
Stanhope,  and  Secretary  Craggs  and  his  son, 
were  tried  and  implicated  in  the  matter ;  and 
an  inquiry,  ordered  by  the  Commons,  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  and  the  acquittal 
of  Stanhope  by  three  votes.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  before  the  inquiry  was  over,  and 
the  elder  committed  suicide. 

Sonthwold  Bay,  Thb  Battls  of  (1672), 
was  fought  between  the  English  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutcli  under 
De  Ruyter.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
English  gained  the  day,  though  with  the  loss 
of  some  vessels,  and  one  of  their  commanders, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Southwold  Bay  is  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk. 

Spa  Fields  Biota,  Tm  (Dec.  2, 1816), 
were  the  result  of  the  extreme  depression  of 
trade,  the  severity  of  the  government,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists.  A 
neat  meeting  was  convened  in  Spa  Fields, 
Bermondsey,  which  was  to  be  addressed  by 
*'  Orator  "  Hunt,  but  before  he  came  there  the 
mob  had  started  on  a  career  of  riot,  which* 
however,  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  only  seven  men  to  help  him. 


Spftill,  Hbiations  with.  Serioua  rela- 
tions bcCwtnn  Engkiid  tuid  the  Spanish 
kiii|{iiom  begui  with  the  reign  of  Seniy  II. 
The  nunriaffo  of  his  second  daughter,  Eldiinor, 
to  AlfoDSO  VIII.  of  CttBtile :  hia  arbitration 
between  AUonso  and  King  Sancho  of  Na- 
varre :  even  the  younger  Henry's  piJgriinaKe 
to  Composteila — always  a  {acounte  shriaa 
with  EngliHhmoa— Richard  I. 'a  marriage  with 
Bereugaria  of  Navarre,  all  contributed  to 
form  a  close  fricodahip  between  the  two 
COiiotrieB  that  became  traditional  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  marriage  of  Blanche 
of  Castile  to  Louia,  son  of  Philip  Augustui, 
was  regarded  as  a  safe  means  of  inMuring 
peace  between  John,  her  uncle,  and  the  French 
king.  The  continued  possession  of  Oascony 
by  the  English  kiugs  made  them  almost 
neighbours  of  some  of  the  Spanish  monarcbs. 
The  appointment  by  Henry  III.  of  his  son. 
£Mward,  aa  regent  of  Ouienne  in  12£a  was 
quickly  followed  by  Che  marriage  of  Edward 
with  Eleanor,  sialer  of  Alfonso  X.,  whose 
olaims  throngh  the  elder  Eleanor  to  that 
duchy  made  it  neccasury  to  conciliato  liim, 
bnt  whoso  legislative  instinct  nmy  well  have 
eotabliabed  sympathy  between  hun  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Edward  I.  had  constant 
dealings  with  Spain.  He  sought  camcatly  to 
mediate  between  France  and  Castile  in  12T6. 
In  128S  he  riaited  Catalonia  in  order  to  re- 
conruie  the  French  and  Aragonese  uldimants 
to  Naples :  but  Alfonso's  X.'s  dfath,  and  the 
want  of  success  of  a  policy  which  rested 
entirely  on  mediation,  caused  Edward's  rela- 
tiona  to  Spain  to  become  less  cordial  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  despite  the  politicni 
necessity  of  seclcing  in  the  south  a  counter- 
poise to  French  influence.  Again  under 
Edward  III.  the  relations  wore  renewed.  The 
Black  Prince  marched  with  a  great  anny  into 
Oaatile  to  protect  Peter  the  Cruel  against 
Henry  ol  Trastamaro,  and  his  viiitory  at 
Nararette  (April  3,  IDtiT)  fors  time  Ice^t  the 
^rant  on  his  throne.  Peter's  final  disoom- 
fltura  led  to  fierce  hostility  between  England 
and  the  house  of  Trastamare,  which  thus 
gained  poaseASionottheCastiliui  throne.  John 
of  Oaunt  and  Edmund  of  Cambridge  ^th 
married  danghtera  of  Peter.  Through  his 
wife,  Conntanoe  de  rndilla,  John  claimed  to  be 
SJi^g  of  Castile,  but  the  brilliant  naval  victory 
of  tie  Spaniarda  over  the  Eiu-1  of  Pembroke, 
which  restored  I*  Hochnllo  to  the  French 
(137S),  the  practical  failure  of  Edmund  in 
Portugal  [PoRTUoii.,  Kelatiohh  wtthT.  tlie 
ectnally  unlucky  expedition  of  John  toSgmin 
( 1 3BB)  as  pretender  and  crusader,  showed  that 
bis  chances  were  hopeless.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  John  II.  of  Castile,  in 
which  by  marrying  Catherine,  his  daughler 
by  Conatante,  to  the  heir  of  Caatilo,  he  prac- 
ticallj  resigned  his  claims.  This  marriage 
rmewod  the  old  friendiiness.  The  kings  e( 
Cnrtile  iympnthiscd  with  the  misfortnnea  of 
.v.,  1.-..  _  .1  .  withlhoMof  thoir 


the  house  of  Lancaster  ai 


own  kin.    Edward  IV.  in  U87  f 

treaty  with  CaslUe  that  gave  equal  t 
rights  to  Caatilians  and  English.  The  4 
efEngtttk  J'sficy  shows  how  important  Spa 
trade  was.  Yet  Edward  would  not  marrj 
daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  not  ostQ 
the  final  Lancastrian  triumph  under  Henfj 
VII.  was  the  alliance  of  the  two  coontiiE) 
really  renewed,  and  then  on  conditions  thil 
made  England  almost  a  satallita  of  Spun, 


Henry  in  succession  was  the  most  impnrtjii 
result  of  the  restoration  of  intimate  relationt 
Although  Ferdinand  hardly  tceated  Henir 
well,  and  although  his  league  of  Cimbni 
isolated  England  from  foreign  politica,  Hcmiy 
VIII.,  after  breaking  up  thu  Cambni  cna* 
federation  by  the  Holy  League,  fully  reoeanl 
the  Spanish  connection.  During  the  war  of 
the  Holy  League,  and  the  war  which  broki 
out  in  1621,  Henry  waa  the  decided  inppartB 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  his  locoenor.  Al 
last  fear  tor  the  balance  of  power  led  Heaiy 
to  a  neutral  attitude  after  the  battle  ol  Atu 
(1526).  The  divorce  of  Catharine  involnd 
personal  and  religions  differejicea,  which  bn  t 
time  dissolved  the  Spanish  alliance.  For  mmk 
yean  England  feared  a  Spanish  invsnoo.  hot 
so  strong  were  the  lies  which  bonnd  the  t«« 
status  that  in  1641  the  English  and  Spitnisrdi 
were  again  fighting  side  by  side  agaiut  tb< 
French.  Chailtw'a  desertion  of  Uenrf  il 
Cripy,  and  the  strongly  Protestant  policy  of 
Edward  VI.,  again  produml  cuolnev,  aalil 
Mnry's  marriage  with  PhiLp.  and  bar  sbU 
sequent  participation  in  the  last  of  (Jhuto^ 
great  wars  against  France,  brought  the  u 
more  together  than  o»er.  But  the  catMli  , 
of  Mary's  reign  was  the  death-blow  ol  lb 
traditional  connection  with  Spain.  Th«a|k 
it  was  Eliiabelh's  policy  to  keep  on  lair  !*■• 
with  Spain,  the  pravolenm  of  religious  vn 
political  conBiderationa  during  the  orisia  ol  Ut 
Catholic  counter-Reformation,  the  alUass'if 
England  and  the  revolted  Netherlander^  lb( 
of  Spain  with  the  pretendfsr  to  the  EngM 
throne^  and  the  rise  of  an  English  Qft*^  pcfww 
that  saw  in  the  Spanish  cvloinjia  ui  ittljvt 
rich  prey,  and  whow  piratical  loimy*  iM 
more  than  countcrauted  iho  huodUiMavM^^ 
long  and  settled  trade  bet  ween  th*  lwoM~ 
had  produced,  all  pn>ducnl  a 
irritation  worse  tlnn  war,  aai 
of  hostility,  which  in  anv  otb 
parties  wontd  have  regarded  as 
last,  on  the  voiy  eve  of  the  Armada,  tka  fl 
threatened  war  broke  out.  llnicafurlli  iT 
of  Spain  hecMne  a  mark  of  the  p 
Protestant  Englishmi 
policy  and  Spanish   i 

him    intensely   unpop , 

though    less   decided    than   _ 
artui-llynl  war  with  HiMin  in  Ub 
of  his  reign,  and  otl«n  rather  opf 
was    regarded  with 
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same  reasoiL    Cromwell  reviyed  Elizabeth's 
policy  of  uncompromifling  hostili^  to  Spain, 
ai  the   centre    of   GathoHciam   in   Europe. 
Though  sucoeBBfttl  in  execution,  his  policy  was 
quite  obsolete  in  idea,  and  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XlV. 
Clarendon,  who  also  pursued  the  Elizabethan 
tradition,  incurred  disgrace  and  exile  for  what 
had  brought  glory  to  tiie  Protector.    Still,  the 
hostility  to   France,  which  began  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  marriage  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  culminated  in  the  Rerolution, 
did  not  involve  any  very  cordial  allianoe  with 
the  Spaniards,  though  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
French  policy  was  to  help  them.    So  little 
did  William  regard  Spain  as  his  ally  that 
he  joined  with  Louis  XIY.  in  the  Partition 
TVeatiea.    The  mismanagement  of  the  allies 
in  ^e  Spanish  Succession  War  made  the  French 
King  of  Spain  the  representative  of  Spanish 
national  feeling,  and  consequently  renewed  an 
active  hostility  between  the  two  countries, 
which  the  retention  of  Minorca  and  Gibral- 
tar, as  the  spoils  of  the  F«ngliHh  triumph, 
did  mudi  to  increase.     After  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Alberoni  plotted  to  restore  the  pre- 
tender, though  the  collapse  of  Cape  Passaro 
(1720)    showed   that    the    Spaniards    were 
unable   to    cope  directly  with  the  English. 
Ripperda's   Austrian    alliance    was   equally 
hostile  to  England,  and  involved  a  shoit  war 
that,  but  for  Walpole's  peace  policy,  would 
have  proved  serious  (1727).    The  commercial 
clauses  of  the  Utrecht  treaty  gave  the  Eng- 
lish a  limited  permiBsion  to  trade  in  South 
America,  which   involved  constant  disputes 
with  Spanish  revenue  officers,  and  resulted  in 
the  war  of  1 739,  the  prelude  of  the  more  general 
Austrian  Succession  War.    The  family  com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  Ejngs  of  France  and 
Spain  involved  England  in  a  new  hostility 
to  the  Spaniards  at  the.  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.    Spain  took  advantage  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  try  to  regain  what 
her  former  iU  success  had  caused  her  to  lose. 
But   the  long  sie^  of  Gibraltar  proved  a 
failure.     The  affairs  of  the  Falkland  islands 
(1770),   and  of  Nootka  Sound  (1789),  again 
almost  involved  a  conflict  During  the  French 
Revolution  the  weakness  of  Spam  soon  com- 
pelled her  to  lend  her  still  imposing  fleet  to 
the  Republican  and  Napoleonic  governments, 
and    thus  to    enter  into  a  naval  war  with 
'England^  which  lost  many  of  her  colonies. 
At  laat  Napoleon's  reckless  imposition  of  his 
brother  on  the  Spanish  throne  involved  'a 
national  insurrection  in  Spain,  which  led  to 
the  establishment    of   a   new  alliance  with 
Kng^land.    During  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
Rular  War,  Spanidi  troops  assisted  the  armies 
of  Wellington,  but    the    relations   between 
Kng'liahmen  and  Spaniards  were  always  very 
doubtful,  and  the  pride,  inefficiency,  and  pro- 
crastination of  his  allies  were  one  of  Wel- 
linf^n's  greatest  difficulties.    The  Spanish 
popular   movement,   however,  showed   how 


Napoleon  could  be  beaten,  and  without  their 
irregular  forces  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
would  hardly  have  turned  out  as  they  md. 
Subsequent  political  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  have  been  of  inferior  impor- 
tance. Canning  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  revolted  South  American  colonies.  The 
English  gave  considerable  help  to  Queen 
Ghnstina  against  the  Carlists. 

Mariana's  D«  JB«(ntf  Hupania  ig  a  standard 
general  aathoritr  for  the  Middle  Ages.  Dun- 
Bam's  Hid,  of  Spain  and  PortitgaX  is  a  uMful 
oompUation  m  English.  The  relations  with 
England  may  he  found  in  Paoli,  BnolucTU  Q9§» 
ohtcfct*,  and  in  the  QMckiehU  von  SfMnwn,  hy 
▼ariouB  authors,  in  the  Heeren  and  Kert  series. 
Presoott's  work  on  Ferdinand  and  Itabtlla,  his 
edition  of  Bobertson's  CharUt  F.,  and  his  Hid,  of 
PhUipIL.  with  Brewer's  Hmry  VIIL,  Sohans, 
Bngh$eh€lIand$hpolit%kf  and  Froude,  Hitt.qfEng» 
coTer  the  sixteenth  century.  See  also  (Gardiner, 
Hid.  of^Bng.,  190S-1940,  for  that  period ;  Banke, 
SiHT.  Hut.,  for  the  whole  serenteenth  een- 
tory :  Mignet,  Jl^MoHaiioiif  BAaiivu  &  la  Sucom- 
•imi  a'Et/pagne  ;  Stanhope,  War  of  th«  SuootMion 
in  Spain,  and  Coze,  8oani»K  Bourbon*,  for  the 
sixteenth  century;  Napier,  P«nin«taar  H^ar 
and  the  WdHngton  BtipatofcM,  for  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon.  [T.  F.  Tij 

Spanish  BlankSi  Thi,  was  the  name 
given  to  eight  papers  seized  on  the  person  of 
a  man  named  ^err,  who  was  about  to  convey 
them  to  Spain.  These  papers  were  blank 
sheets,  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol, 
Angus,  and  by  Gordon  of  Auchondoun.  It 
was  proved  by  l^e  confession  of  Kerr  that 
the  sheets  were  to  have  been  filled  up  by  two 
Jesuits,  named  William  Crichton  and  James 
Tyrie,  and  were  to  have  contained  assurances 
that  the  persons  who  signed  them  would  not 
fail  to  render  material  aid  to  the  Spanish 
armies  on  their  luiding  in  Scotland.  The 
result  of  this  discovery  was  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the 
Popish  lords,  who  were  compelled  to  fly,  a;id 
were  finally  defeated  at  Glenlivat. 
Burton,  Hi$t.  of  Scotland. 

Bj^anish  Marriages.  From  1840  the 
mamage  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  had 
become  a  question  of  interest  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  England  and  iVance.  The  tVench 
plan  was  that  Isabella  should  marry  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  her  sister  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  having  in  view  the  eventual 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  latter  couple.  The  English,  who 
strongly  disliked  this  scheme,  contended  that 
Isabella  should  marry  the  man  whom  she 
and  the  Spanish  people  selected,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  Spain,  and  not  the  interest  of  the 
Orleans  house,  should  be  chiefly  consulted. 
The  English  government  therefore  declined 
to  actively  recommend  any  candidate,  even 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  who  was  desirable  in 
eveiy  way,  and  who  would  have  been  the 
English  candidate  had  there  been  one.  In 
1841  Prince  Albert  and  Lord  Aberdeen  both 
declared  that  England  would  not  interfere. 
In  1845,  during  the  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 


the  King  of  the  Frencli,  the  latter  declared 
"  that  lie  would  never  hear  o£  MontpensiHc'B 
nunrnge  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain."  This 
pledger  waa  kopt  as  long  as  Aberdeen  re- 
□miDed  in  oSice,  hat  the  acccaiion  of  Fal- 
niunton  in  1846  changed  the  views  of  the 
French.  The  di^eat  of  their  Emtora  policy 
liy  that  Btaleamun  atill  rankled  in  their 
minds,  and  he  vat  an  object  of  Quir 
Bflttlcd  diatnist.  Use  was  therefare  made  o! 
an  indiitcretioD  committed  by  Lord  Dalling, 
the  British  ambasiiadur  at  Madrid,  and  albo 
of  a  gomewhat  violent  despituh  of  Polmerstuu, 
and  on  Aug.  29,  1846,  Uie  double  marriagn 
between  the  Dukes  of  Cudii  and  Montpensier, 
and  the  Spanish  Queen  and  Infanta,  was 
aDDoniiL'eil.  This  Htalement,  communicated 
Bhortlv  by  M.  GuiEot  to  Lord  Nonuanby, 
British  Bmbanadar  at  Paris,  was  received  in 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
An  official  protoit  was  made  hy  the  Kngliah 
govemment,  and  an  unofficial  one  by  the 
Queen ;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the 
double  martiagu  was  celebrated  Nmultaneooiily 
Ht  Madrid  (Oct.  10).  The  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe  gave  an  iimnenae  shock  to  his  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
break  off  the  hitherto  friendly  intercoun;e 
with  England.  Indignation  at  hia  perfidy 
waa  increuBcd  by  Bvnipathy  for  the  young 
ijueen  thus  hcurtlewly  sacrificed  to  his  policy, 
and  a  coolness  in  consequence  arose, 

jdmiul  BfitliT,  ItKB;    UanlD,  Priiiu  Cm- 
tori  ;  GuL£ot,  Mtmoirt. 

Spanish  Saoceivion,  Tub  War  of 
TUB,  wae  caii»cil  by  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV'. 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  the  sueeeaaioD 
queatiun  agreed  od  by  him  and  William  III. 
in  tha  Partition  Treaties  (q.v.).  Besides  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  Chai'les  V.,  which  made 
his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain, 
Louis  had  reserved  his  gtsndBun'e  right  to 
succeed  to  the  French  crown,  had  put  French 
garrieons  into  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Netberlands,  and  had  acknowledged  tha  Fre- 
U'ndur  aa  sui.'coaaar  to  the  English  throne  at 
the  death-bed  of  James  II.  This  Ust  pro- 
ceeding had  roused  theEDgtish.  William  III. 
in  1701  hod  laid  the  foundation  o[  a  gmnd 
alliance  between  Eoglaud,  BoUund,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  now  concluded.  But  on 
March  S,  1702,  William  died.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The 
emperor,  with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
Ilanover,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  in  1703,  Savoy  and  Portugal, 
were  the  ftlliea  of  Eogland.  France  had  only 
the  electors  of  Coloane  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  Italy.  Marlboroagh, 
commander  of  the  English  and  Dutvh  armies, 
at  onco  went  to  Holland  with  tho  object  of 
capturing  the  NecherLind  fortrenee  occupied 
l>y  tho  French.  Vcnloa,  litgn,  and  utbor 
towns  on  tho  Mense,  were  laken,  and  the 
French  cut  oS  from  the  Lower  Hhiuc.     On 
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solved  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  conjunction  with  Eugene.    But  the 
Utter  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
an  army.     Yendome  suddenly  assumed  the 
offensive,  deceived  Marlborough  by  a  feint  on 
Louvain,  captured  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and 
sat  down  before  Oudenarde.     In  July  the 
battle    of    Oudenarde    was     fought.      The 
results*   though    it  was   a    victory  for   the 
Knglii»h,  were  not  decisive.    £ugene*8  troops 
at  length  joined  Marlborough;  Berwick  re- 
inforo^  the  French.    The  allies  determined 
to  besiege  Lille.     It  fell  in  October,  Marshal 
BoolQers  having  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
Ghent  and  Bruges  were  reconquered.   General 
Stanhope    had    captured    Port     Mahon    in 
Minorca.     France  was  now  absolutely  ex- 
hausted.   Louis  once  more  proposed  terms. 
Once  more  the  demands  of  the  allies  were 
intolerable,  consisting  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  frontier  towns,  and  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession.     Louis  appealed  to  the 
French    people.      Villars  was   sent  against 
Marlborough.     He  allowed  Toumay  to  fall, 
but  when  the  allies  invested  Mens  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  a  battle.     By  the  advice  of 
Euffene  the  attack  was  deferred  until  troops 
comd  be  brought  up  from  Toumay.     The 
result  was  that  Villars  had  time  to  entrench 
himself,  and  that  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
was  almost  as  disastrous  for  the  allies  as  for 
the  French.  Mens  fell,  but  the  campaign  was 
closed.     A  conference  was  opened  at  Ger- 
truydenberg;  the  English  and  Butch  con- 
sented to  treat,  but  were  opposed  bv  Austria 
and  Savoy,  and  the  war  was  resumed.   Douav 
was  captured.    The  next  year  Marlborough 
foo^^ht  his  last  campaign.    He  was  hampered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene  to  superintend 
and  guard  the  Diet  summoned  to  rVankfort 
to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
By  skilful  manoeuvres  he  passed  Villars*  lines 
at  Arras,  which  the  Frencn  commander  called 
the   non  phtt  uUra^  and  besieged  and  took 
Bouchain.   But  the  Tory  ministry  had  already 
proposed  terms  of  peace.    Marlborough  was 
diBinissed    on    his  return  to  England,  and 
Ormond    appointed    in    his   place.    He  re- 
ceived   orders    to    undertake   no    offensive 
operatioDS  against  the  French,  but  he  could 
not    refuse    to    join  Eugene  in    an    attack 
on    Quesnoy.     l!n  June,  1712,  an  armistice 
waB  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to    sexMrate   from    Eugene.      The    imperial 
{general  continued  the  campaign  alone.     But 
he    was    defeated    at    Denain,    and    com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Landr^es.    In 
March,  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
nrhe   Qermans  fought    on.      But    they  lost 
Liondau  again,  and  soon  after  Speyer,  Worms, 
and  Kaismlautem.   Villars  stormed  the  linos 
nt  Freiburg,  and  took  the  town  in  spite  of 
Ku  gene's  efforts.     In  the  course  of  1714  the 
Treaty  of    Rastadt  was  concluded  between 
Krance  and  Austria,  that  of  Baden  between 
I«*ranoe  and' the  princes  of  the  empire.     Such 
Hnr.—  31 


was  the  war    in    Continental   Europe.     In 
Spain  meanwhile,  in  1702,  after  hostilities  had 
been  proclaimed,  an  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off 
Cadiz.  It  was  ill-conducted,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  town  the  English  sailed  off.     On  his 
way  back  Ormond  destroyed  a  fleet  of  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay.     Some  millions  of  dollars 
were  captured,  some  millions  more  were  sunk. 
Next  year  it  was  determined  to  attack  Spain 
from  the  east  and  west.     The  army  from  the 
west  consisted  of  Portuguese  and  English 
troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Gal  way. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  claims  to  th(» 
Spanish  throne  were  supported  by  the  coali- 
tion, appeared  in  the  camp.    But  Berwick, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  held  Galway 
in  check    throughout  the  year    1704.      On 
Aug.  3  Admiral  Rooke  gucceeded  in  taking 
Gibraltar.    In  1705  Peterborough  was  sent  to 
Spain  with  5,000  Duteh  and  English  soldiers. 
He  was  joined  by  the  Archduke  Charles.    He 
wished  to  march  at  once  on  Madrid,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  instructions  to  attack  Bar- 
celona.    The  town  was  almost  impregnable  ; 
supplies  were  wanting;  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fellow-commander,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.    He 
determined  to  raise  the  seige,  but  suddenly 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Montjuich  : 
it  fell.     On  Oct.  23  Barcelona  was  captured. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  at  once  declared  for 
the  Archduke.   Peterborough,  with  1,200  men, 
advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Mattheo, 
where  a  force  ol  500  men  was  feurrounded 
by  7,000  Spaniards.     Peterborough  deceived 
the  Spanish  general  as  to  his  numbers,  relieved 
the  town,  and  entered  Valencia  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spanish  army.   Meanwhile  an  aimy  under 
the  command  of  Anjou,  who  was  advised  b}' 
Marshal  Tess^,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  were  blockading  Bari'elona.    Peter- 
borough  attempted  to  raise  the   siege  but 
failed.      A  new   commission  was    sent  him 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  a^ 
of  the  army.     He  failed  to  entice  the  French 
to  battle,  but  they  sailed  away,  and  were 
followed  by  the  army.     In  this  year  Berwick 
fell  back  before  Galway,  and  that  general 
occupied  Madrid  (1706).      Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,   fled,  and  Arragon  det-ldred  for  thi* 
Archduke  Charles.      This  was  the  highest 
point  of  the  success  of  the  allies.     But  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  cowardice  of 
Charles,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town. 
Galway  fell  back  nud  effected  a  junction  with 
Peterborough  at  Guadalaxara.     Berwick  im- 
mediately occupied   Madrid.      Pftei  borough 
soon  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  left  tibe 
army.    The  allies  retreated  on  Valencia.     In 
1707   Galway   was    rash    enough  to   attack 
Berwick  in  a  disadvantageous  pos<tion  on  the 
plain  of  Almanza,  and  was  utterly  defeated. 
Valencia    and  Arragon   surrendered    to  the 
French,  and  the  Archduke  Churl  en  was  reduced 
to  the  province  of  Catelonia.     '*  The  battle  of 
Almaiuea  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.'*  Stanhop<> 
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was  sent  to  command  in  Spain  with  Starem- 
berg,  a  methodical  tactician,  as  his  col- 
league. For  two  years  nothing  was  done. 
At  lenffth,  in  1710,  Stanhope  and  Starem- 
berg  aa\'anced  on  Madrid.  Philip's  troops 
were  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
Saragossa.  Madrid  was  occupied,  and  Philip 
was  once  more  a  fugitive.  Again  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  town.  The 
allies  retraited  to  Toledo,  and  thence  to 
Catalonia.  Yendome,  the  new  Frencn  com- 
mander, followed  hard  after  them.  Stanhope, 
who  had  separated  from  Staremberg,  was  sux^ 
rounded  at  Brihuega,  and  had  to  capitulate ; 
Staremberff,  who  marched  to  his  rescue,  was 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance  in  Villa- 
Yiciosa.  He  fled  through  Catalonia  to  Bar- 
celona. Philip  was  now  safe  on  the  throne  of 
Madrid.  The  war  was  practical^  over ;  for, 
althouffh  Argyle  was  sent  to  Catalonia  in 
1711,  ne  could  effect  nothing  with  a  de- 
moralised army  and  no  supplies.  Perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  impending  negotiations,  it  was 
not  intended  that  he  should  affect  anything. 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  March  31, 
1713.  The  Catalans,  faithful  to  a  hopeless 
cause,  deserted  by  their  allies,  still  fought  on. 
But  in  Sept.,  1714,  Barcelona  fell,  and  the 
war  in  Spam  was  at  an  end. 

Marlborough's  Deapatches;  Coxe,  Harlborougk 
and  Spanish  Bourhon* ;  Stanhope,  ^ewn  of  Qumh 
Anne ;  Alison,  lAfe  o/Marlborouah;  Wyon,  QiMtm 
^niM;  Barton,  Que«n  i4iin«;  Murtin,  Ift^oire 
de  FranM;  Ameto,  Prtfu  £tt0«n  von  Sawy^n; 
Mahon,  War  cf  tK$  Stiogcmon  in  Snatn; 
MacanliEij,  Euay:  [S.  J.  L.] 

Bpaaker,  Tub,  is  the  name  giyen  to  the 
officers  who  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Oreat  Seal ;  his  office 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  that  of  tho 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  is  allowed 
to  take  part  in  debates,  and  to  vote  as  an 
ordinary  member;  his  official  duties  being 
chiefly  confined  to  putting  the  question  to 
the  House.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  official  of 
the  highest  importance;  his  duties  are  not 
only  to  preside  over  the  debates  and  to  put 
the  question,  but  to  maintain  order,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  House,  and  to  act  generally 
as  its  representutive  or  '*  mouth "  :  through 
their  Speaker  the  Commons  have  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  sovereign.  Un- 
like the  Speaker  of  the  Lords  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  holds  rank  as 
the  first  commoner  of  the  realm,  can  take 
no  part  in  debates,  and  has  no  vote  unless 
the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  has  a 
casting  vote.  The  office,  which  is  filled  by 
vote  of  the  Commons  subject  to  roj^al  appro- 
bation, is  of  very  ancient  origin,  lliat  some 
spokesman  was  necessary  from  the  first 
institution  of  Parliament  is  sufficiency 
obvious,  but  the  position  and  title  of 
Speaker  were   only  settled   in   1377.     But 


Henry  of  Keighley,  who  in  1301  bore  the 
petition  of  the  Liucoln  Pariiamoit  to  tht 
royal  presence ;  Sir  William  TmwD,  who 
answered  for  the  Commons  in  1343,  thoo^ 
not  a  member  of  the  House  itself ;  Sir  Pettf 
de  la  Mare,  the  famous  leader  of  the  M 
Parliament  in  1376,  who  discharged  the 
functions  without  the  title,  must  all  pruii- 
cally  have  been  in  much  the  flome  positioo  u 
the  later  speaker.  But  in  1376  the  title  ii 
definitely  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Hangerfori, 
and  from  £at  date  the  Ust  is  complete. 

SPBAnas  or  thb  House  or  Coivois. 

Sir  Thomu  Hongerf ord 

Sir  Peter  de  la  llarB  . 

%r  James  Pekerritg  . 

Sir  John  Oildenbuivh 

Sir  Biohard  de  Walaigrave 

Sir  James  Piokering 

Sir  John  Bnngr  . 

Sir  John  Chejne 

John  Dorewood  . 

Sir  Arnold  Savage 

Sir  Henrr  de  Bedeford 

Sir  Arnold  Savage 

Sir  John  Cheyn^ 

Sir  John  Tivetot 

Thomas  Chauoer 

John  Dorewood  . 

Waatir  Hnngerf ord 

Thomas  Chancer 

Richard  Bedman 

Sir  Walter  Beaochamp 

BogerFlon 

Soger  Hnnt 

Thomas  Chancer 

Biohard  Banyard 

Boger  Floa . 

John  Bussel 

Sir  Thomas  Wanton 

Biohard  Yemon  . 

John  Tyrrell 

William  Al  vngton 

John  Tyrrell 

John  Bussel 

Boger  Hunt 

John  Bowes. 

Sir  John  Tyrrell . 

William  Boerl^y . 

William  Traaham 

William  Barley  . 

William  Treaham 

John  Say 

Sir  John  Popbam 

William  Treaham 

Sir  William  Oldham 

Thomas  Tborp    . 

Sir  Thomas  Charleton 

Sir  John  Wenlok 

Thomas  Treaham 

John  Grene  . 

Sir  James  Straagways 

John  Say 

William  Alyngton 

John  Wode  . 

William  Catesby 

'Thomas  Lovell    . 

JohnHordannt  . 

Sir  Vhomas  Fttxwilliam 

Biohard  Empaon 

Sir  Be^nald  Bray 

Sir  Bobert  Dmry 

Thomas  Ingelfieid 

Edmond  Dadeley 

Thomas  Ingelfldid 

Sir  Bohert  Sheffield 

Sir  Thomas  Kevile 

Sir  Tbomas  Kore 

Thomaa  Audelenr . 

Sir  Hnmphrey  Wingiield 

Biohard  Bioh 
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sir  Nicholas  Hara      ......  lsa9 

rhomag  Movie 1518 

»r  John  Baker 1517 

}ix  James  Diar 1558 

Fobn  Pollard 1663 

iobert  Brooke 1554 

Jlement  Heigham 1554 

(ohn  Pollard       .       .  ....  1555 

William  Cordell 1558 

iir  Thomaa  Qargrave 1550 

Thomas  Wylliams 1563 

iichard  Onslow 156J 

:)hristophier  Wn^ 1571 

iobert  Bell 157^ 

lohnPopham .  1581 

ierjeant  Pockenng     ....!.  1584 

ieij«attt  Snagg .  1589 

SdwaidCoke ,  1588 

lerieaut  TelTerton     ......  15W7 

leijeanfe  Croke leoi 

leijeaat  Philipe 1608 

(ir  Kondolph  Crewe   ....  .  1614 

(ir  Thomas  &ichardflon 1621 

br  Thomas  Crewe  .        .  1624 

>ir  Heneage  Finch 1626 

lir  John  tlnch 1628 

lohnGlanviU      ...'.'.!!  1640 

V^illiam  Lenthall        ..!!*!!  1640 

^lands  Kooe      ....!.        .'  1658 

KTiliiam  Lenthal        ....!*.  1651 

Mr  Toomas  Widdrington 1656 

Thaloner  Chate  .......  1659 

.'homas  Bam  field  1659 

iir  Harbottle  Urimston 1660 

lir  £difard  Tomer    ...  .  1661 

(ir  Job  Charlton        ....  .  1673 

idwaid  Seymonr       ...,'.  1673 

iir  hobert  Sbwyer 1678 

iildward  Seymour 1678 

ierjeant  Gregory 1679 

Villiam  Willianw       ......  1680 

Ur  JolmTre\or 1685 

IcnryPowle 1689 

KrJohnTreTor 1690 

'aul  Foley 1685 

Iir  Thomas  Littelton 1698 

Iobert  Harley 1701 

ohn  Smith 1705 

Iir  Richard  Onslow 1708 

Villiam  Bromley 1710 

iir  Thomas  Hanmer 1714 

Ipeaoer  Compton 1715 

irthnr  Onslow 1728 

fir  John  Cu»t 1761 

Iir  Fletcher  Norton 1770 

3iarlea  Cornwall 1780 

V'illiam  Qrenrille 1789 

lenry  Addington 1789 

Iir  John  Mitfotd 1801 

Charles  Abbot 18J2 

'harles  Manners-Sntton 1817 

ames  Abennomby 1835 

Charles  Shaw-Lefevre 1839 

ohn  Evelyn  Denison 1857 

•ir  Henry  Brand 1872 

Arthur  Peel 1884 

Speed,  John  {b.  1552,  d.  1629),  a  laborious 
ntiqnarian,  waa-  a  native  of  Cheshire,  who 
>ecame  a  tailor  in  London,  until  Sir  Fulk 
Trexille  gave  him  an  allowance  to  enable  him 
o  pursue  his  fiavourite  reseaix^es.  His 
Vkeatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  (1606), 
vas  a  well-executed  series  of  maps  of  counties 
ind  towns.  His  chief  work,  The  Hiatory  of 
rreat  Britain  (1614),  was  a  laborious  and 
roluminous  compilation  from  preceding 
luthors.  Though  in  no  sense  an  authorita- 
ivo  work,  8peed*s  compilation  is  of  some 
i8e  owing  to  the  amount  of  matter  drawn 
rom  previous  authors  which  it  incorporates. 


Speights  Bay,  Thb  Battlb  op  (1651), 
was  I'ougnt  in  Barbadoes  between  the  colonists 
(who  were  Royalists)  under  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  and  a  Parliamentary  force  (whicn 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  by  Cromwell 
for  the  reduction  of  the  island)  under  Admiral 
Ayscue  and  Colonel  Alleyne.  The  victory 
lay  with  the  Boyalists. 

SpelmaA,  Sir  Hbnky  {b.  1562,  <f.  1641),  a 
Norfolk  squire,  was  an  eminent  antiquary, 
whose  learned  works  are  still  useful.  Such 
are  his  Glottarium  Archaologieumy  his  treatise 
on  KnighCa  Tenures,  his  History  of  Englieh 
Councilsy  etc.  A  very  strong  Anglican,  Spel- 
man,  wrote  a  History  of  Sacrilege  to  show  the 
fate  which  holders  of  church  lands  were  likely 
to  incur,  a  Treatise  concerning  TUheSf  and  a 
book  De  non  temerandis  Eeelesiis,  The  Reli' 
quia  Sjfelmanniana  contain  a  large  number  of 
his  posthumous  works.  Spelman's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  earlier  writers, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of 
English  law  and  legal  custom  in  the  period 
at  which  he  lived,  make  his  works  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  student  and  antiquarian. 

Spenceaa  Philanthropists  was  the 

eccentric  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  who 
followed  the  teaching  of  a  revolutionary  and 
communistic  teacher  named  Spence,  who 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  formed  an 
organised  society.  They  arranged  the  Spa 
Fields  meeting  of  Dec.  2,  1816.  Thistlewood 
and  other  notorious  demagogues  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  whose  members  were 
largely  connected  with  the  subsequent  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy. 

Spenser,  Edmund  (b,  1553,  d.  1599),  the 
author  of  the  lairie  Queen  ^  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets,  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  1580  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, and  obtained  large  estates  in  that  country*, 
where  he  composed  the  Fairie  Queen,  In 
1598  his  property  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurgents  in  Tyrone*s  rebel- 
lion, and  Spenser  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  written  in 
1596,  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
the  condition  of  ^e  country  at  that  period,  and 
illustrates  the  stem  measures  by  which  the 
English  colonists  were  prepared  to  maintain 
their  position. 

Spithead  Kntiny,  The,  took  place  in 
1797^  and  was  the  result  of  the  legitimate 
grievance  of  the  seamen  at  a  naval  system 
honeycombed  with  corruption  and  abuses, 
which  subjected  the  sailors  to  barbarous  treat- 
ment, while  keeping  their  pay  at  the  rate 
fixed  under  Charles  II.,  and  leaving  their 
commissariat  to  the  control  of  venal  and 
greedy  pursers.  In  conjunction  with  the 
still  more  famous  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  it  vrm 
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a  formidable  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
Every  ship  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  sail. 
At  a  council  on  board  the  Qtum  Charlotte, 
the  meeting  was  organised,  and  petitions 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Howe 
suceeeded  by  great  tact  in  winning  the  muti- 
neers back  to  their  duty,  and  even  persuaded 
them  to  express  full  sorrow,  a  confession 
which  resulted  in  an  Act  that  removed  their 
worst  grievances. 

Sports,  The  Book  of,  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  James  I.'s  Declaration,  issued  in 
1618,  which  permitted  the  use  of  "lawful** 
recreations  on  Sunday  after  Church  time. 
Dancing,  the  sotting  up  of  maypoles,  archer}', 
leaping,  Whitsunalos  were  among  the  list  of 
lawful  spoi-ts.  Bear  baiting,  bowling,  and 
interludes  were  declared  unlawful.  Those 
not  attending  church  were  not  allowed  to 
join  in  the  sports.  In  1633  Charles  I.  re- 
issued his  Dccluiation,  and  enforced  what  his 
father  had  hesitated  to  do,  the  reading  of  it 
in  all  churches.  Bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Puritans,  the  Long  Parliament  ordered  all 
copies  of  the  Declaration  to  be  burnt. 

Bpottiswood,  John  (*.  1665,  rf.  1639). 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  accompanied 
James  VI.  to  England  (1603),  receiving  the 
Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in  the  same  year, 
and  that  of  St.  Andrews  in  1615.  In  1633  he 
crowned  Charles  I.  at  Holyrood,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

Bpottiswoode  Gang,  The  (1837),  was 
the  name  given  to  an  association  in  London 
which  was  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
test  the  Irgality  of  Irish  elections.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  one  of  the  Queen*s  printers, 
presided  over  it,  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  arose.  Sir  F.  Burdett  (q.v.)  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  association.  It  was 
attacked  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Blewitt,  member 
for  Monmouth,  but  he  met  with  little  support. 

Spragge,  Sir  Edwa&d  {d.  1673),  was  a  dis- 
tinguiahS  naval  commander  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  He  took  a  prominent  share  in 
many  battles  aq^ainst  the  Dutch,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, gallantly,  though  unsucoessfully,  de- 
fended Shcemec'S  in  1667.  In  1671  he  took 
part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Algerine 
pirates.  In  1673  he  was  killed  in  action 
against  Van  Tromp. 

Bpratf  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Kochestbk 
{b.  l'636,  d.  1713),  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  deacon's  orders 
in  1660.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1662.  He  was  created 
by  rapid  promotion  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster (1668),  Canon  of  Windsor  (1680), 
Dean  of  Westminster  (1683),  and  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (1684).  He  was  weak  enough  to 
accept  a  snat  in  Jame8*s  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion board  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  ArrJi- 
bishopric  of  York.  With  trembling  voice 
he  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  West- 


minster Abbey.  Soon  afterwarda  he  reaigzirii 
his  place  on  the  commission.  AVlien  Wilbani 
of  Orange  landed  he  declined  to  sign  a  dedanf 
tion  of  fidelity  to  James.  He  voted  for  a  re- 
gency, but  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  with- 
out hesitation,  and  assisted  at  the  coxonatifn 
of  William  and  Mary.  In  1692  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  supposed  Jacobite  canajamvy,  drw 
signed  by  one  Robert  Young,  and  for  a  wbil^ 
imprisoned;  but  his  innocence  was  deari} 
proved.  His  chief  works  are  A  BtMtory  pf  lit 
Roytd  Society  (1667),  and  An  AeeowU  0/  tA^ 
Rye'Hou»§  FUU  (1685).  Macaulay  thinks  thit 
his  prose  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  **  a 
great  master  of  our  language,  and  poflsened  :.t 
once  of  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  of  th< 
controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  Bi? 
moral  character  might  have  pa^ed  with  Hal* 
censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  lees  eacred  pro- 
fession ;  for  the  woivt  that  can  he  aaid  of  him 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly 
but  such  failings,  though  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  very  heinous  in  men  ol  seeniai 
callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate.^* 

Birch,  LiS«  t^f  TiUotaon ;  Maoaalaj.  Hisi.  V  ^^' 

Bprigfte,  Joshua  (b.  1618,  d.  1676),  v^- 
bom  at  Banbury,  entered  at  New  Toivt- 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1634,  became  a  preacher  n 
London,  afterwards  chaplain  in  the  Ne« 
Model,  and  FeUow  of  All  Souls  Colkgr. 
Oxford.  He  was  author  of  Amelia  Redwr*, 
a  history  of  the  successes  of  the  New  Mode., 
of  which  book,  according  to  Clement  Walkr  i 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  diief  compiler. 

Wood,  AthmMt  ObBOMMlUM. 

Bproty  Gbobob,  a  notary  of  £yeiBoath. 
was  legal  adviser  to  Logan  of  Rest^rif ,  hvn 
whom  he  acquired  information  concenung  tk- 
Gowrie  conspiracy.     Having  incautiouidT  r^ 

vealed  his  knowledge,  he  was  toitmed,  aa^ 
having  confessed  all  he  knew. 


SpurSy  Battlb  op  the,  is  Uie  tsMstv 
usually  given  to  the  action  fought  at  GoiBt- 
gate,  near  Terouenne,  Aug.  16,  1612,  dmss. 
the  campaign  of  the  EngUah  under  Hecn 
Vin.  and  the  Imperialists  under  M%xtt»^^^*» 
in  Flanders.  The  alliea  had  formed  tiae  attp- 
of  Terouenne  and  a  body  of  French  ca«ak} 
came  up  to  relieve  the  towru  The  a2hc» 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  Frcai^ 
on  seeing  them  were  seized  with  panic,  |«* 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  fled  without  a  bik>« 

Stafford,  Johx,  Archhidu^  of  Ci£~ 
terbury  {d,  1462)  was  a  memher  of  <Mr 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  &kIss3 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  ^Miaf 
several  minor  preferments^  he  waa  laa^ 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1425,  aad  cr 
1443  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  He  h^^ 
many  important  civil  offices,  being  appoiot^ 
Treasurer  in  1422,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Sr»' 
in  1428,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  143^  H- 
held  the  great  seal  till  1450.  StaHord  «a»  • 
strong  supporter  of  Beaufort  sad  tha 
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party,  and  was  aealonB  in  promoting  the 
marriage  of  lieniy  VI.  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  In  Jack  Ciule's  rebellion  he  showed 
great  intoepidity,  and  did  much  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  country  by  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  firmness  and  leoiiency.  His  conduct 
as  a  statesman  and  judge  is  worthy  of  consi- 
derable piiaifld,  and  while  he  lived  he  was  able 
to  keep  the  rivalry  between  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  within  bounds.  He  would  seem 
to  deeerve  higher  praise  than  is  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Fuller,  who  says — '*  No  prelate  hath 
either  less  good  or  less  evil  recorded  of  him.'' 
Hook,  Arekbiakopt  <tf  Caitt«rbiir|f. 

Stafford,  Sm  Humfhby  {d,  1450)  was 
eotuin  to  the  first  Duke  uf  Buckingham,  and 
nephew  of  John  Stafford,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  outbreak  of  Jack  C^e  s 
rebellion  he  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
against  the  insurgents,  whom  ho  met  at  Seven- 
(lalcs,  and  an  encounter  took  place,  in  which 
Stafford  was  defeated  and  slain. 


Ford.  Sia  Thomaa  {d,  1557),  was  the 
son  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  the  nephew  of 
i*4Lrdinal  Pole.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an 
ejule  at  the  Court  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  but  in  April,  1557,  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Scarborough,  with  the  object  "of 
delivering  his  country  from  foreign  tyranny," 
though  **  not  to  work  his  own  advancement 
touching  possession  of  the  crown."  The 
castle  was  retaken  at  once  by  the  Earl  of 
AVestmoreland,  and  Stafford  was  put  to  death. 
Strype,  AnwHaj  Froude,  S%$t.  of  -J9ii(f. 

Staffordf  William  Howa.kd,  Viscount 
(h.  1612;  d.  1680),  was  a  Roman  Catholic  peer 
of  high  personal  character,  who  in  1678  was 
accnsedby  Oatesand  Bedloe  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
ivith  four  other  Catholic  peers,  and  in  1680 
was  the  one  chosen  to  be  tried.  He  was  im- 
peached of  high  treason  by  the  Commons, 
And  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  although 
Ihe  only  witnesses  against  him  were  Oates, 
and  other  perjured  wretches,  he  was  found 
j^^uilty  by  55  votes  to  31.  His  execution, 
^vrhich  took  place  in  Dec,  1680,  marks  the 
turn  of  the  tide  against  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
other  upholders  of  the  Popish  Plot.  Stafford 
])rotested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
populace  avowed  their  belief  in  his  assertion. 

StaaTp  James  Dalrymplb,  Viscoitkt 
(6,  1619,  dL  1695),  had  borne  arms  in  his  youth, 
ftind  was  subeequently  a  professor  of  philo- 
»40phy  at  Qlasgow  University.  He  was  a 
member  of  Cromwell's  commission  of  justice, 
which  in  1651  superseded  the  Court  of  Session. 
After  the  Restoration  he  sat  in  the  Privy 
<>ouncil,  and  became  President  of  the  Court 
*j{  Session,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
<>n  refusing  to  make  a  declaration  against  the 
«t»venant,  he  was  condemned  to  forfeiture. 
On   jiassing  through   London,   however,   he 


had  an  interview  with  Charles  II.,  and  his 
office  and  estates  were  restored  to  him.  In 
1676  he  became  Lord  President,  and  boldly 
opposed  the  severities  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  deprived  of  office, 
and  felt  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Holland. 
There  he  composed  his  Institutes,  a  legal 
work  of  great  value.  He  assisted  with  his 
counsel  and  purse  the  unfortunate  enterprise 
of  Ai^yle.  His  estates  would  probably  have 
been  confiscated  had  not  his  eldest  son  taken 
the  Stuart  side  on  political  affairs.  At  the 
revolution  Stair  assisted  William  with  his 
advice.  He  became  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  William's  trusted  agent  in  Scot- 
land. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition 
to  rid  themselves  of  him  and  his  son  by 
passing  a  law  to  the  effect  that  all  who  had 
shared  in  the  proceedings  under  the  Stuarts 
were  to  be  excluded  from  office,  but  the  royal 
assent  was  refused  to  the  bilL  William  wished 
to  make  him  Lord  President  of  the  judicial 
bench,  but  the  estates  claimed  the  appoint- 
ment. Next  year,  however,  the  opposition 
was  overcome.  Dalrymple*s  attempts  to 
reform  the  bench  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  successful.  On  the  faU  of  Mel- 
ville the  government  of  Scotland  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples. 
Sir  James  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Stair  (1691).  It  is  not 
generally  assorted  that  ho  took  any  active 
part  in  organising  the  massaci'e  of  Glencoe. 
In  1695  he  died.  Stair,  as  well  as  his  son, 
were  thoroughly  unpopular  in  Scotland.  "  He 
was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  **the  unapproached 
head  of  the  Scotch  law  ...  To  the  field 
of  Scotch  jurisprudence,  such  as  it  was.  Stair 
brought  so  entire  an  intellectual  command, 
both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made 
his  labours  within  it  illustrious." 
Burton,  Hitt.  of  Scotland. 

Stair,  John  Dalrymplb,  Viscovkt, 
APTEUWAHDS  Earl  {b.  1648,  d.  1707),  is  known 
in  history  by  the  title  of  the  Master  of  Stair. 
He  took  ofiice  under  James  II.,  and  became 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  By  this  means 
he  saved  the  estates  of  his  father  from  confis- 
cation.  The  coldness  that  ensued  between 
father  and  son  was  merely  affected.  At  the 
revolution  he  early  changed  sides.  He  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  William.  On  his 
return  he  was  falsely  accused  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  having  betrayed  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Lord 
Advocate,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Mel- 
ville, Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (1696). 
In  conjunction  with  Argyle  and  Breadalbane, 
he  planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
An  inquiry  in  1^95  clearly  traced  the  design 
to  him,  but  the  Scotch  Estntcs  simply  censured 
him  in  vague  terms,  and  left  his  treatment  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  kin^i^.  William  contented 
himself    with    dismissing  the    master    from 
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office.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (1695) 
he  became  viscount,  and  was  created  Earl 
Stair  in  1703.  As  one  of  the  commissionets 
of  the  Scotch  Union  he  displayed  his  great 
legal  talents.  In  1707,  during  the  debate  on 
article  22  he  spoke  with  success,  and  with 
considerable  earnestness.  But  the  strain  on 
his  nerves  was  too  gr'^eat ;  he  returned  home, 
and  died.  "  The  Master  of  Stair,"  says  Mac- 
aulay,  "  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time — 
a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent 
orator.  His  polished  manners  and  lively  con- 
versation were  the  delight  of  aristocratical 
societies,  and  none  who  met  him  in  such 
societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  an  atrocious 
crime."  The  defence  that  is  offered  for  his 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Qlencoe  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton : — *'  If  it  is 
to  be  called  malignity,  it  was  no  more  personal 
than  the  desire  of  a  chief  of  police  to  bring  a 
band  of  robbers  to  justice.'* 

Mscanlaj,  Hut,  o/  Bng.;   Barton,   HitL  qf 
SooCIaiUL 

Stair,  Thomas  Dalrtmplb,  Earl  op  (son 
of  the  foregoing)  (b.  1673, r/.  1747) , served  under 
William  III.  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  one  of  Marlborough^s  officers,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1701.  He  shared 
his  generaVs  disgrace.  In'  1707  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  earldom.  In  1715  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  France.  There  his  friend- 
ship with  the  regent  stood  the  English  govern- 
ment in  gfoed  stead.  The  fortifications  at 
Mardyk  were  discontinued  owing  to  his  re- 
presentations. Hearing  that  ships  were  being 
fitted  out  for  the  Pretender  by  the  French 
government,  he  requested  that  they  might  bo 
given  up,  and  the  regent  went  so  far  as  to 
unload  them.  It  is  said  that  he  tried  to  bring 
about  the  assassination  of  the  Pretender  before 
he  started  for  the  expedition  of  1715.  On 
his  return  from  that  fruitless  attempt  he 
was  dismissed  from  France  on  Stair's  demand. 
In  1718  Stair  successfully  negotiated  the 
quadruple  alliance  between  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Holland.  In  1720  he  was  re- 
called owing  a  dispute  with  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, I^w,  the  financier.  For  twenty  years 
ho  was  kept  out  of  employment.  At  length 
(1741)  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  induce  the  States  General  to  take 
part  in  the  ¥rar  of  the.  Austrian  succession. 
As  conmiander  of  the  Enghsh  army  in  Flan- 
ders (1743)  he  displayed  great  incapacity.  It 
was  only  by  extreme  good  fortune  that  the 
English  army  escaped  destruction  at  Bettingen. 
After  the  battle  jealousy  sprang  np  between 
him  and  the  German  commandera.  Disgusted 
at  the  rejection  of  his  advice  he  sent  m  his 
resignation.^  In  1746  he  was  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  invasion,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  campaign. 

Stanhope,    Hi»t,    ^f  Bng.i    Ameth,   ITaria 
Thtrma, 


Stamlbrd  Bridge,  The  BArru  of  (iSept. 
25,  1066),  was  fought  between  the  Engii^ 
under  King  Harold  II.,  and  the  Norwegians, 
led  by  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig.  The 
early  success  of  the  invaders  at  Folford,  and 
the  submission  of  York  had  not  prepared  them 
for  the  sudden  advance  of  Harol<C  Rnd  they 
seem  to  have  been  taken  unawares,  as  they 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent. 
east  of  York.  The  party  on  the  right  bask 
were  completely  surprised,  and  oould  makt 
but  little  resistance,  and,  having  defeated 
these,  the  English  proceeded  to  press  acrou 
the  bridge,  which  was  for  awhile  gallantly 
defended  by  a  single  Norwegian  champiuu. 
The  main  fight  took  place  on  the  left  ^mk, 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  English  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Harold  Hardrada  and 
Tostig  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  of  the 
Norwegian  host  very  few  escaped  to  their 
ships. 

Freeman,  NomuM  ConqwaL 

Stamp  Act.  The  (1764, 1765, 1766},wa3 

one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies.  In  it  George  Grenrillf. 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1764, 
asserted  for  the  first  time  the  rii^ht  of  tho 
imperial  legislature  to  impose  taxation  oe 
the  colonies ;  and  by  it  customa  duties  wc» 
charged  upon  the  importation  into  the  ookmin 
of  various  foreign  products.  The  proceeds  of 
these  duties  were,  on  a  totally  new  princi^, 
to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  tt* 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  PnriJament. 
towards  defraying  <*  the  nooesaary  expenses  c-f 
defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  Britisli 
colonies  and  plantations."  This  Act  was  abt? 
accompanied  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  th*; 
Commons,  that  "  it  may  be  proper  to  charge 
certain  stamp  duties  **  in  America,  as  thf 
foundation  of  future  legislation.  A  xtAri 
delay  was  allowed  by  Grenville  bef  on*  pann? 
the  threatened  bill,  but  in  the  following  yuar, 
in  spite  of  the  unanimous  protests  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  their  aflsertion  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  be  taxed  only  throojli 
their  representatives,  the  fatal  bul  pasvd 
almost  without  opposition.  The  q^lpnit^ 
however,  resisted  its  execution,  and  their  «ii»- 
content  became  so  marked  that  Pkrliai&ffit 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it 
Pitt,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illiiees  fron 
being  present  at  the  discusrions  on  the  faGt 
now  came  forward,  and,  insisting  that  taxati<'3 
without  representation  was  illegal,  unEcd  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  tax,  while  he  pi^opoicd 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  mother  coantrr 
bv  asserting  the  general  legislatiTe  aatborit)' 
of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.  Fiemtli^ 
Act  he  expressly  excepted  the  right  of  tazatfoa. 
bnt  the  crown  lawyers  were  against  him,  szid. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lotd  Roddniif^a 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  gonremmvnt.  tW 
exception  was  eliminated,  and  the  bill  ««• 
passed   maintaining   the   ahaolote  xi^t  ^ 
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England  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies. 
Though  defeated  in  this  particular,  Pitt 
carried  his  original  proposal,  and  in  1766 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  while  at  the 
same  time  several  of  the  obnoxious  duties, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  1764,  were  with- 
drawn, and  others  were  modified. 

Mmh^,  Btign,  of  Gmrgt  III. ;  May.  Conti  Hift.; 

Adam  Smith,  WtaUh  of  Nationg,  book  iv.,  r.  7 ; 

Burke,  AmMriean  Tojcaiten;  Bancroft,  Hut.  ofths 

AmtrieoH  RncivtUm.  toIb.  ii,  ill. ;  Evidence  of 

FnmkUn,  FaH.  HiaL  xri. 

Standard,  The  Battle  of  the  (1137), 
was  fought  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire. 
David  of  Scotland  invaded  England  on  the 
pretext  of  assisting  Maud  against  Stephen ; 
but  the  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Scots  united 
all  the  English  of  the  North  against  him. 
Under  the  authority  of  Thurstan,  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  leadership  of  Raoul,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  an  army  was  collected,  while  to 
inspire  courage,  the  consecrated  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Bipon 
were  entrusted  to  the  army.  **  These  were  all 
suspended  from  one  pole,  like  the  mast  of  a 
vessel,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  casket,  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  pole  was  fixed  into  a  four-wheeled  car, 
on  which  the  Bishop  stood."  The  Scots 
were  completely  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Standing  Orders  are  orders  drawn  up 
by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  conduct  and  proceedings.  They 
continue  in  force  from  one  Parliament  to 
another,  until  they  are  repealed  or  suspended. 

Stanhope,  Charles,  3rd  Earl  {b.  1753, 
d.  1816),  took  a  prominent  position  in 
politics,  until  his  extreme  partisanship  of 
the  French  Revolution  lost  him  all  in- 
fluence. '  His  advocacy  of  Republicanism 
often  left  him  single  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Stanliope,  James,  Gewbral,  Earl  {b, 
1673,  d.  1720),  in  1696  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  Flanders,  and  was  given  a  coloners 
commission  by  William  III.  In  Anne's  first 
Parliament  he  sat  as  member  for  Cocker- 
month.  He  was  made  Brigadier-General  in 
1705.  At  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  he  was 
second  in  command  to  Peterborough,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1708  he 
brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Highland  clans ;  but  as  the  danger  of  a 
Jacobite  invasion  passed  away,  the  Bill  was 
dropped.  Id  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
rommander  in  Catalonia  [Spanish  Succbs- 
HioN,  War  ofI.  Unsuccessful  on  the  mainland, 
he  took  Port  Mahonin  Minorca,  and  in  1710 
advanced  on  Arragon.  The  Spanish  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
Saragosaa.  Madrid  was  occupied.  But  Stan- 
hope was  caught,  defeated^  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Vendome  at  Brihuega.  He  was  ransomed 
in  1712,  and  became  on  his  return  leader  of  the 


Whig  opposition.  Owing  to  his  firmness,  no 
attempt  at  rebellion  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
on  the  death  of  Anne.  He  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  seize  the  Tower.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  to  agree  to  the  Banrier 
Treaty.  His  vigorous  measures  checked  a 
serious  outbreak  in  England  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1716.  He  went  with  G^rge  to  Han- 
over (1716),  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Abb6  Dubois  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Regent  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland  (1717).  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Walpole  and  Townshend  from  the 
ministry  in  April,  Stanhope  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  thought  that  a  Jacobite 
invasion  was  impending.  Stanhope  was 
removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment. At  home  he  succeeded  in  repealing 
the  Schism  Act,  but  bis  Peerage  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  large  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  1720  came  the  downfall  of 
the  South  Sea  scheme.  Stanhope  had  no 
share  in  the  speculation;  and  even  pro- 
posed that  ministers  who  had  received  bribes 
nom  the  company  should  be  accounted 
guilty  of  **  notorious  and  dangerous  corrup- 
tion.^' During  the  exaAiination  of  the 
dh^ctors,  the  young  Duke  of  Wharton  di- 
rected a  violent  attack  against  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  against  Stanhope  himself. 
He  rose  to  reply ;  but  his  passion  brought  a 
rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  which  next  day 
proved  fatal. 

Stanhope,  Btign  qf  Annt,  HteC.  of  Sng.,  and 

War  ofSuocemon  in  Spain;  Maoanlay, fnay  on 

War  of  Sueomaion, 

Stanhope,  Henry,  Earl  (b,  1805,  <f. 
1876),  was  returned  in  1830,  as  Lord  Mahon, 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Wootton  Bassett, 
and  afterwards  for  the  Borough  of  Hertford. 
In  the  first  Peel  ministry  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Anairs,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  Peel's  second  administration 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Lord  Stanhope  was  me  author  of  numerous 
important  historical  works.  His  War  of  the 
SueeesMion  in  Spain  is  full  and  accurate. 
His  Hiaiorff  of  the  Eaign  of  Queen  Anne  is 
a  useful  general  history.  His  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh* 
teenth  Century  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
standard  work,  and  though  corrected  and 
supplemented  has  not  been  superseded  by  the 
more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

Stanlm,  Sir  William  {d,  1495),  was  the 
brother  of  Henry  VII.'s  step-father,  Justice 
of  North  Wales,  and  constable  under  Richard 
III.,  and  the  nobleman  to  whose  treacherous 
conduct  the  king's  victory  at  Bosworth  Field 
was  chiefly  due.    In  conaideration  of  his  im- 
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portant  nrvioes  cm  thia  oocasion,  Heniy  made 
turn.  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  hU  ooun- 
Bdllonw  Stanley,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 
Uia  continued  demands  alienated  the  king,  for 
whom  Stanley  conceived'  a  growing  dislike. 
He  became  involved  in  some  way  with  the 
affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  On  the  evidence 
of  the  king*s  spy,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  aft^  the  merest  semblance  of  a  trial,  was 
cxmdemned  and  ezacuted  on  that  charge 
(Feb.  16,  1496). 

Bacon,  lAft  pf  Stnry  VIL 

Btanley,  Sib  William,  who  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  was  in 
1586  recalled,  and  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
when  he  became  Governor  of  Deventer.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  Babington  Conspiracy.  After  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  plot,  Sir  WilUam  accomplished 
a  long-medita^  piece  of  treachery,  and  sur* 
rendered  Deventer 'to  the  Spaniards,  himself 
entering  Philip's  service  with  1,300  men 
(Juno,  1587). 

Btannaxv  Coiirtf»  Thb,  were  the 
courts  for  the  adminbtration  of  justice 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, held  before  the  Lord  Warden  and  his 
steward.  The  privilege  of  the  tin-workers 
to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  only  was  confirmed  bv  a  charter  33 
£dw.  I,  and  by  a  statute  50  £dw.  III.,  pleas  of 
life,  land,  and  member  excepted.  There  was 
no  appeal  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  council 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  after  reference  to  the 
Warden  in  person.  These  courts  became  the 
engines  of  an  arbitrary  prerogative  which 
robbed  the  mining  districts  of  the  west  of  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law.  The  Stuarts 
largely  availed  themselves  of  them ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  made,  the  Long 
Parliament  (16  Car.  I.,  c  15)  passed  an  ex- 
planatory ana  regulating  Act  concerning  them, 
at  the  same  time  it  abolished  some  other 
analogous  special  jurisdictions.  Since  that 
date  the  proceedings  of  the  Stannaries  Courts 
have  ceased  to  possess  any  great  historical 
importance. 

Stapledon,  Walter  ds  {d,  1326),  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1308,  and  in  1319 
Lord  Hi^h  Treasurer.  He  sided  with  the 
king  against  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  eooji  after  the  landing  of  the  latter  in 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  whom  he  seems  to  have  offended 
during  his  tenure  of  the  treasurership,  and 
barbarously  murdered. 

Staples,  or  Karts.  for  the  sale  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  England,  viz.,  wool, 
woolfels  (skins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  were 
established  in  certain  places  by  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  The  foreign  staple  was  fixed 
first  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  St.  Omer.  When 
we  took  Calais  a  staple  was  set  up  there  which, 


on  the  loss  of  Calais  in  1558  was  moved  to 
Bruges.  Within  England  there  were  staples 
at  several  of  the  principal  towns,  at  Lonooa, 
York,  Bristol,  Newca^le,  Ac  After  saino 
changes  the  staple  system  was  cstaUisibed 
by  sUtnte  (27  Edw.  III^  c  9.)  In  this  statute 
the  staple  towns  are  enumerated,  DuUin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  being  fixed 
on  for  Ireland,  and  Caermaithen  for  Waks ; 
the  ancient  customs  payable  on  staple  goods  are 
recited ;  all  merchants,  save  merchants  of  the 
8taple,are  forbidden  to  buyer  export  thesegoodi, 
ana  arrangements  are  made  far  the  govern- 
ment of  each  staple  by  its  own  mayor  and 
constables.  The  appointment  of  «ta|de  tovns 
was  a  measure  of  considerable  impartamn 
As  a  matter  ol  administration  it  ndlitated 
the  collection  of  the  customs.  OMuditu- 
tionally,  it  bore  on  the  relative  rights  of  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  as  regards  taxatkn. 
Possessing  exclusive  privileges,  and  nndtr  Uie 
special  protection  of  Uie  crown,  the  merchaali 
formed  a  body  apart  from  the  estates  of  ihe 
realm,  and  the  king  negotiated  with  thrts 
separately.  The  various  changes  in  tbo 
policy  relating  to  the  staples  Dr.  Stubbs  con- 
siden  to  be  evidence  that  parliamgnt  looked 
on  the  dealingB  of  the  crown  with  these 
merchants  as  infringements  of  its  xighti. 
Begaided  in  this  light,  the  authoiity  givia 
by  statute  to  the  ordinances  of  the  sfa^ 
previously  made  by  the  council,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  customs,  may  be 
regarded  as  assertions  of  the  rights  of  the 
estates.  Commercially,  the  staples  wesv  of 
importsnce  as  insuring  the  quality  o(  our 
exports,  for  at  the  staple  ports  the  officen 
viewed  and  marked  the  goods  of  the  nieichaiit&. 
From  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ooarts  of  ihi* 
staples  arose  a  species  of  estate  defeaathl^  ob 
condition  subsequent,  called  staiutf  gitpU  kA 
the  same  nature  as  that  fonndecf  on  tbr 
statute,  De  Mereatoribtu,  18  Edw.  1.. 
being  a  security  for  debt  whereby  not  cmiT 
the  person  and  goods  of  the  debtor  might  l^ 
taken,  but  his  hmds  might  be  delivered  to  tht 
creditor  until  out  of  the  profits  the  dek 
should  be  satisfied.  **  So  much  more  resdiW 
did  the  feudal  restraints  on  alienation  lieli 
to  considerations  of  a  commerciad.  kind  thu 
to  any  othen"  (Stephen*s  Black9iom§,  L  JITi 
This  security,  originally  granted  only  t« 
traden,  was  extended  as  a  reoo^TiisBace  is 
the  nature  of  a  statute  staple  to  all  sahiect* 
by  23  Hen.  YIII.,  c.  6.  Such  secorities  have 
been  superseded  by  the  law  of  hankruptp. 
and  the  system  of  staple  trading  itself  bsf 
yielded  to  the  modem  arrangement  of  eoe- 
solidated  customs. 

Stubbs,  C(mf(.  HiaC.,  i.  411;  Staphsa.  0^ 
nMntarics,  i.  3U;  Bacon**  itbndg—Mut,  act.  S^ 
]>l« ;  IC«»)heraoii,  HM,  of  Co«km«r€««  vol  i 
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Star  Cluuilber.  One  of  the  msis  ob- 
jects of  Henry  VII.  was  to  aecoie  woai 
**  governance  **  for  the  ooontry  and  to  ^f^ 
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the  noblM  in  order.  For  this  purpose  he 
caiued  an  Act  (3  Henry  VII.,  c.  1)  to  be 
passed,  which,  after  reciting  the  evilfl  cauaed 
by  maintenance;  and  the  giving  of  liveries, 
by  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  sheriffs,  by 
the  bribery  of  jurors,  and  by  the  riots 
and  unlaip^ful  assemblies  which  prevented 
the  adminiatration  of  justice,  empowers  the 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop 
and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  King^s  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleaa,  or  two  other  justices  in  their 
absence,  to  call  before  them  persons  offending 
in  the  above-mentioned  respects,  and  to  in- 
flict such  punishment,  not  extending  to  death, 
as  might  be  imposed  were  they  convicted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  This  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  court,  as  a  Parliamentary  recog- 
nition of  certain  powers  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion long  claimed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  exercise  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  a  committee  of  that 
body.  The  PVivy  Council  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Star  ChamW,  but 
now  this  term  Star  Chamber  begpin  to  be 
definitely  applied  to  the  new  court  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Council.  The  words  do  not 
occur  in  the  bill  itself,  only  in  the  head- 
ing, but  in  the  Act  20  Henry  VII.,  which 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the 
title  is  actually  employed. 

Sabsequently,    however,    the    jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  beyond  the  Act 
3  Henry  Vll.,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  it  included  most  "  misdemea- 
nours   of    an    aggravated    nature,   such  as 
disturbances  of   the    public  peace,  assaults 
accompanied  with  a  good  d^l  of  violence, 
conspiradefli,  and  libels.    Besides  these,  every 
nusdemeanour  came  within  the  proper  scope 
of    its    inquiry;    those  especially  of  pubUc 
importance,    and    for    which    the    law,    as 
then  understood,  had  provided  no  sufficient 
punishment.**     (Hallam.)    At  the  same  time 
the  limitation  as  to  the  judges  came  to  be 
diareg^arded,  and  any  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  allowed  to  sit.    Thus  the  Star 
Chamber  became,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a 
sort  of  scratch  tribunal  consisting  of  privy 
councillors,  a    change    which,   according  to 
HalLun,  rarobably    took    place    during   the 
reign   of  Kdward  VI.    It  can  scarcely   be 
doubted  that  during  a  great  part  at  any  rate 
of  the  Tudor  period,  the  power  of  the  court 
^ras  beneficially  exercised.    "  It  is  the  effect 
of  this  court,**  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  his 
Treatise  on  the   Commonwealth  of  England^ 
^written  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  to 
liridle  such  stout  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
vrould  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  numner  of 
oien,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or 
rlofend  the  right  by  order  of  the  law.*'    He 
^^oes   otn  to  ascribe  much  of  the  praise  to 
Wolfley:  "It  began  long  before^  but  took 


augmentation  and  authority  at  that  time  that 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  of  sooie  was  thought  to  have  fii^  de- 
vised tnat  court  because  that  he,  after  some 
intermission  by  negligence  of  time,  aug- 
mented the  authority  of  it,  which  was  at  that 
time  marvellous  necessary  to  do  to  repress 
the  insolency  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  nortii  parts  of  England  who  .... 
made  almost  an  ordinary  war  among  them- 
selves." Moreover,  it  was  able  to  provide 
equitable  remedies  for  cases  which  could  not 
be  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law 
courts.  But  its  power  had  very  early  been 
abused ;  juries  were  summoned  before  it  for 
verdicts  disagreeable  to  the  government,  and 
were  fined  or  imprisoned,  so  that  although 
the  Star  Chamber  could  not  itself  condemn 
to  death,  the  fear  of  its  displeasure  made 
juries  sufficiently  pliant.  Persons  accused 
before  the  court  were  forced  to  incriminate 
themselves  by  examination  upon  oath,  and,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  no  jury  was 
employed  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt. 
It  imposed  ruinous  fines  (though  in  many 
cases  they  were  remitted),  and  b^B[an  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  sentence  to  the  pillory, 
whippiivg,  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  Under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Chamber 
became  the  chief  weapon  of  defence  used  by 
the  government  agamst  its  assailants ;  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  it  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick, 
excited  general  indignation;  and  it  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  (July,  1641). 
A  coQunittee  of  the  Lords  in  1661  reported 
"  that  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
that  there  be  a  oourt  of  like  nature  to  the 
Star  Chamber ;  '*  but  the  government  did  not 
venture  to  submit  a  bill  to  this  effect  to  the 
Conmions. 

Ck>ke.  mk  Jfutautf,  p.  61 :  Stubbs,  Coiut.  Hue., 
iii.,  0. 18;  Hallam,  OoiMf.  Hitt.,  cc.  1,  8. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

State  Trialji,  Tm.  Collections  of 
trials  for  treason  and  others  of  political 
interest  have  been  made  and  published  under 
the  designation  of  State  Trials.  They  are 
often  invaluable  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion, especially  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  earliest  collection  was  in  six  volumes 
folio,  published  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Howell's  edition  in  thirty-four  volumes 
wiuL  index  includes  all  up  to  1820.  A  useful 
series  of  selections  from  the  State  Trials  is 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  Press  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Willis  Bund  (1880). 

StatntM  nuiy  be  defined  as  written  laws, 
established  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled.  Our  legislation,  however,  did 
not  take  this  form  for  a  long  time.  The 
edicts,  or  assizes  of  Henry  II.,  are  deolara- 
tioxu  ol  methods  of  procedure  rathar  thui 
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enactments,  and  most  of  the  legislative  work 
of  Edward  I.  was  done  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Commons.  The  declaration  of 
Edward  II.  in  1322,  that  matters  touching 
the  state  of  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and 
people  should  be  established  in  Parliament 
by  the  king  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  the  commonalty,  forms  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  legislation.  Never- 
theless, the  author  of  the  Mirror,  writing  in 
tiiis  reign,  declares  that  ordinances  made  by 
the  king  and  his  clerks,  by  aliens  and  others, 
took  the  place  of  laws  established  by  Par- 
liament, and  for  a  long[  time  our  kings  con- 
stantly neglected  to  gam  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  three  estates,  legislating  by  ordinances 
or  temporary  regulations  put  forth  by  the 
Council  rather  than  by  statute.  So  long  also 
as  statutes  were  founded  simply  on  petition, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  one  estate  only 
gained  a  statute,  and  more  often  that  the 
statutes  which  were  drawn  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  broken  up,  and  which  purported 
to  be  answers  to  the  petitions  presented,  were 
more  or  loss  contrary  to  them.  To  obviate 
this,  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
demanded  and  obtained  that  the  judges  should 
frame  the  statutes  before  the  end  of  each 
Parliament.  In  the  next  reign  the  present 
system  of  making  statutes  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  introduced.  Statutes  are  written 
laws ;  yet  such  laws  as  were  made  before  legal 
memor}' — «.«.,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  L — though  written,  form  part  of  our 
kx  non  aeripta.  Some  written  statutes  also 
are  extant  that  are  not  of  record,  being  con- 
tained only  in  chronicles  and  memorials,  yet 
even  though  a  statute  be  not  of  record,  it  is 
still  part  of  the  written  Jaw  if  it  is  within 
legal  memorv.  The  earliest'  statute  of  record 
is  6  Edward  I.,  called  the  Statute  of  Glou- 
cester. The  first  statute  in  the  printed  col- 
lection is  the  Great  Charter,  9  Men.  m.,  as 
confirmed  and  entered  on  the  statute  roll  of 
25  Edward  I.  The  statutes  from  the  Qfreai 
Charter  to  the  end  of  Edward  II.  are  said  to 
be  ine^ti  temporis,  and  are  called  atUiqtM^ 
while  all  those  that  follow  are  called  nova 
ttatuta,  A  statute  takes  effect  from  the 
moment  that  it  has  received  the  ro}ral 
assent,  unless  some  special  time  is  expressed 
in  the  statute  itself.  Among  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  interpreting  statutes,  it  mav  be 
noted  that  a  statute  is  to  be  interpreted  not 
by  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  with  which  it  was  made:  and  so 
judges,  whose  business  it  is  to  interpret 
statutes,  sometimes  depart  from  the  mere 
words ;  that  remedial  statutes  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  wider,  penal  in  a  narrower 
fashion ;  and  that  though  it  was  formerly  held 
that  if  a  statute  repealing  an  earlier  one  was 
itself  repealed,  the  earlier  statute  was  thereby 
revived;  since  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  21,  this  is  no 
longer  the  rule.  Statutes  have  been  named 
in  different  ways  at.  different  times,  being 


caUed  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  plsoe 
where  they  were  made,  as  the  Ststate  of 
Herton,  sometimes  by  their  subject,  ss  Ik 
JhnU  Oonditumalibtu ;  and  somstimes  by 
their  first  words,  as  Quia  Eii^torn.  IVj 
are  now  described  by  the  year  of  the  kinf 'i 
reign  in  which  they  were  made,  viih  ^ 
chapter,  and  when  two  sessioos  have  boro 
held  in  one  year,  with  the  statute  denoting  tb; 
session  in  which  it  was  enacted,  as  1  Willum  t 
Maiiy,  St.  2,  c.  2  (the  Bill  of  Kighta).  Statute 
are  now  divided  into  Public  Genei&l  Acte; 
Local  and  Personal  Acts,  declared  PuUk. 
Private  Acts  printed  and  Private  Acts  ogc 
printed.  Up  to  the  time  of  Bdwini  I.  oar 
statutes  are  in  Latin ;  in  his  reiga  Frencli 
was  also  used,  and  became  the  constant  Ua- 
guage  of  legislation  until  Henry  VL  Scoe 
of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VI.  and  Ed«*idlV. 
are  in  English ;  but  Henry  VII.  wa«  the  fin* 
king  whose  statutes  are  all  expresaed  in  ojr 
own  tongue. 

Stubbs,  Coiut.  RitA.  pMsixB;  St«pliai.  0» 
mmdariM,  t,  Introd. ;  Baoon,  A\ni9»»^  1  '■*^ 
StoiutM.  [W.  H.] 

Steele,  Sm  Ricrard  (».  1671,  d-  l'^ 
was  bom  m  Dublin.  At  Oxford  he  beoa*^ 
acquainted  with  Addison,  and  when  aft^r 
failing  there  and  in  the  army,  he  aspired  » 
a  literary  career,  Addison  got  him  intittdiK- 
tions  to  the  Whig  leaders,  on  whose ^tfi'sJi 
he  soon  distinguished  himsell  In  1709  ^ 
entered  Parliament,  bat  his  pamphletB,  T^ 
CrisU  and  The  Englithman,  led  to  his  eipd- 
sion  by  the  irate  Tory  majority.  After  tte 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  knight.*! 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  axA  ^^^ 
numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  qnarr^^^ 
with  his  party  about  the  Peersge  BUI  i^ 
not  succeeding  in  his  literary  and  ^<^^' 
jobbing  projects,  retired  to  Cannarlhau  ^ 
wife's  home,  where  he  died.  Of  his  lita«-7 
eminence  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  -^  t 
political  writer  Steele  was  one  of  the  K^^^ 
and  most  sagacious  of  the  Whigs,  and  «t  ^ 
same  time  he  was,  in  a  great  degre®'  ^ 
from  the  narrowness  which  came  ovrr  m& 
of  the  "  old  Whigs,"  in  George  Ls  n^ 
His  political  pamphlets  are  9mm%  the  s^ 
important  contributions  to  the  controv^is* 
literature  of  the  period. 

Steenie  was  the  pet  name  gi^^.  • 
James  I.  to  his  favourite,  George  ViIJ«^ 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Bteinkirk,  Thb  BAnxi  or  'M-^ 
1692),  foughtbetween  William  Hl.©^?' 
French  soon  after  the  naval  virtoiy  <»  '^ 
Hogue.  The  enemy  bad  taken  Naffliff  \ 
the  frontier  of  Brabant,  Luxembujie  '^*j;' 
to  oppose  the  English  Idng.  WilKaa'*^ 
quarters  were  at  Lambeque,  Lnx«"'^. 
about  six  miles  off  at  Steinkirk,  Yhi>  ^'' 
farther  off  lay  a  largo  force  under  K«^ 
Boufflers.  The  country  between  the  tfo- 
WM  exoeedingly  diflfienlt.    A  tnittf  » 
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E&gliiharmy  had  habitually  informed  Mar- 
shal Luxemboi^  of  the  moTements  of  the 
allies.     His  correspondence  waa  discovered, 
and  with  pistol  at  hia  breast  he  was  forced  to 
write  false  information  dictated  by  William. 
The  IVench  commander  waa  thrown  oft  Ms 
guard.  The  whole  of  the  allied  army  marched 
down  upon  him  in  the  night.    His  outposts 
were  driven  back.     But  the  progress  of  Wil- 
2iam*8  forces  was  obetnicted  by  several  fences 
and  ditches,  and  Luxemburg  was  able  to  get  his 
troops  into  order.    Meanwhile,  Boufflers  was 
coming  ap.    Mackay's  division  was  the  first 
to  engage.    The  enemy  were  attacked  and 
routed.    It  was  determined  to  send  Louis* 
honsehold  troops  against  the  English.  After  a 
bloody  struggle  our  men  were  borne  down. 
Coant  Sohnes  refused  to  brin^  up  his  infantry 
to  their  support,  and  the  division  was  nearly 
destroyed.    The  French  loss  was  about  7,000, 
and  that  of  the  allies  was  not  much  greater. 
The  English  army  and  the  English  nation 
loudly  expressed   their   resentment   against 
Solmes. 

Vacanlay,  Eiai.  f^Bng, 

Stephen,  Kino  {b.  eirea  1094,  r.  1135 — 
]  154),  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  Count 
of  Blois,  and  Adela,  daughter  of  WilHam  the 
Conqueror.    He  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  his  uncle  Henry  I.,  from  whom  he  received 
in  marriage  Matilda  or  Maud  of  Boulogne, 
niece  of  the  queen.    He  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  cousin  the  Empress  Maud,  but 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  he 
caased  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.    Hie 
dislike  of  Maud's  husband,  Qeoffrey  of  Anjou, 
contributed  in  great  measure  to  Stephen's 
snccoss,  and  at  first  he  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion.    But  his  misgovemment,  and  his  con- 
dact   towards  the  Church  and  the  officials 
of  the  administration  rapidly  alienated  his 
friends,  and   in   1138  the  Empress  invaded 
England  in  company  with  her  brother,  Robert 
€3ft  Gloucester.  From  1 138  to  1 146  was  a  period 
of   complete  anarchy,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other  party  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
£very  lord  of  a  castle  acted  as  king  in  his 
own  domain.    The  fearful  effects  of  feudal 
l^o^emment  were  for  the  first  and  last  time 
fully     exemplified    in    England.     In    1145 
Robert    of    Gloucester   died,  and  the  Em- 
press retired  to  Normandy  leaving  Stephen 
rfiutfter  of  England.     But*  in  1162  her  son 
Hernxy    landed   in   England,  and    the    wur 
WAS   renewed.    In  1153  a  treaty  was  made 
at    Wallingford  by  which  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  crown  daring  his  lifetime,  when  it 
wfftS   to  pass  to  Henry.     In  the  next  year 
S^tephen   died  at  Dover  Priory  on  Oct.  26. 
13y  Ills  marriage  with  Matilda,  Stephen  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters-— Eustace,  his 
intended  heir,  who  died  in  1153;   William, 
w^ho  reoeiyed  the  patrimonial  estate  and  the 
enrldom  of  Surrey,  and  died  in  the  service  of 
Elezury  U.  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1160 ; 


Mary,  who  became  a  nun,  but  leaving  her  con- 
▼ent  married  Matthew  of  Flanders ;  Baldwin 
and  Maud  who  died  young.  Stephen  possessed 
Inavery,  generosity,  and  the  other  simple 
virtues  of  a  soldier ;  but  his  position  required 
him  to  be  false,  and  no  man  trusted  him, 
knowing  that  he  could  trust  no  one.  He 
was  quite  commonplace,  and  might  haye  been 
more  successful  if  more  unscrupulous  or  less 
honest.  A  terrible  picture  of  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign  is  drawn  by  the  English 
Chronicler.  *'  When  the  traitors  [t.#.,  the 
barons]  perceived  that  he  was  a  nuld  man, 
and  soft  and  good,  and  did  no  justice,  then 
did  they  all  wonder  .  .  .  every  powerful  man 
made  his  castles,  and  held  them  against  him. 
They  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of 
the  land  with  castle-works.  When  the  castles 
were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  men  that 
they  thought  had  any  property,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put 
them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  with  unutterable  tortures  .  .  . 
Many  thousand  they  killed  with  hunger;  I 
cannot  and  may  not  tell  all  the  wounds  or  all 
the  tortures  which  they  inflicted  on  wretched 
men  in  this  land,  and  tiiat  lasted  the  nineteen 
years  while  Stephen  was  king;  and  ever  it 
was  worse  and  worse.  They  laid  imposts  on 
the  towns  continually,  and  when  the  wretched 
men  had  no  more  to  give  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  tiiou  mightest 
well  go  all  a  day's  journey,  and  thou  shouldest 
never  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  or  the 
land  tilled  .  .  .  Never  y^  had  more  wretched- 
ness been  in  the  land,  nor  did  heathen  men 
ever  do  worse  than  they  did.  .  .  .  The  bishops 
and  the  clergy  constantly  cursed  them,  but 
nothing  came  of  it ;  for  they  were  all  accursed 
and  forsworn,  and  forlorn.  However  a  man 
tilled,  the  earth  bare  no  com,  for  the  land 
was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds;  and  they 
said  openly  that  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

Oeeta  Stra^ni;  Htxham  CXivntelt  (Snrteea 
Boo.);  AngXo-SawH  CkrinAtU;  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hwt.;  Lingard. H»«i.o/^ny.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Steward^  Thb  Lord  High,  was  a  great 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings,  but 
all  his  important  functions  were  very  early  as- 
signed to  the  Justiciar,  and  the  office  soon  be- 
came little  more  than  honorary.  It  was  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Leicester,  and  was 
inherited  by  Henry  lY.,  and  so  absorbed  into 
the  royal  dignity.  Since  that  date  it  has  only 
been  conferred  for  some  occasion,  and  the 
office  ceases  when  the  business  which  required 
it  is  ended;  and  this  occasion  has  usually 
been  when  a  person  was  to  be  tried 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Steward 
had  his  own  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
was  defined  in  the  ArtiaUi  super  CarUu,  but 
despite  this  there  are  many  complaints  in 
subsequent  reigns  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
Steward's  court,  and  in  1390  the  powers  of 
tiie  court  were  once  more  limited. 
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BtS|paad«  Archbiahop  of  Oanterbury  (1062 
—1070),  ifl  firat  heard  of  as  a  chaplain,  adTiBer, 
and  miniBter  of  Queen  Emma,  and  in  1043 
was  made  Bishop  of  Elmham,  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  deposed  on  the  oooa* 
sion  of  a  quarrel  between  his  patroness  and 
the  king.  But  in  the  next  year  he  made  his 
peace  with  Edward,  and  was  restored  to  his 
see.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  we  find  Stigand  heading  the 
English  party  in  the  Church,  and  strongly 
opposixig  the  NormanlBing  tendencies  of  the 
long.  The  bishopric  of  Winchester  was  given 
to  him  in  1047,  and  on  the  flight  of  Bobert  of 
Jumiftges  in  1052  Stigand  obtained  the  arch- 
bishopric. He  still  continued  to  hold  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  energetic  and  conciliatory  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  On  the 
death  of  Edward,  Stigand  summoned  the 
Witenagemot  which  elected  Harold,  but  the 
archbishop  did  not  actually  crown  Ihe  king. 
After  Harold's  death  it  was  Stigand  who 
anointed  Edgar  Atheling  as  king,  and  who 
when  the  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
proved  to  be  hopeless,  made  peace  between 
him  and  the  Conqueror.  Stigand  was  present 
at  William's  coronation,  and  did  homage  to 
him,  and  was  one  of  the  Englishmen  whom 
the  king  took  over  with  him  to  Normandy 
in  1067.  But  the  oppression  of  the  Norman 
nobles  drove  the  Rngliali  to  revolt,  and 
Stigand  fled  with  Ednr  to  the  Scotch  court. 
Subsequently  we  find  the  archbishop  among 
the  small  iNind  of  patriots  who  held  out 
against  the  Normans  among  the  fens  of  Ely. 
Taken  prisoner  with  the  others  in  1072 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment at  Winchester,  where  he  died.  He  had 
previously  (in  1070)  been  deposed  from  his 
archbishopric,  three  charges  being  brought 
against  hmi.  (1)  That  he  held  the  bishopric 
<n  Winchester  together  with  his  archbishopric, 
this  being  uncanonical;  (2)  that  he  had 
assumed  the  archbishopric  during  the  lifetime 
of  Bobert,  who  had  bMn  iinlawfuUv  deposed, 
and  (3)  that  he  had  received  the  paUium  from 
the  anti-Pope  Benedict.  Of  his  character, 
Br.  Hook  sa3rB,  '*  Stigand  was  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  saint.  He  did  not  possess  the  moral 
force  or  the  intelleotnal  power  which  enables 
a  great  mind  to  make  adverse  circumstances  a 
stepping  stone  to  usefulness  and  honour ;  and 
he  aid  not  possess  the  meaner  ambition  of 
those  who,  failing  in  the  arena  ol  manly 
contest,  are  satisfied  with  the  effeminate 
applause  which  is  elicited  by  sentimentaLism 
and  romance.  But  Stigand  was  a  sturdy 
patriot,  in  whose  breast  beat  an  honest  Eng- 
lish heart.*' 

AngHo-Sann  Ckr<mt«l«;  wmiam  of  Malmei- 
bury;   Hook,  ilroMukopt;  Freeman,  Notwum 

StUe,  JoRN,  a  servant  of  Henry  Vii.,  and 
his  messenger  on  several  important  occasions. 
From  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  instmo- 


tions  given  to  Wolsev  with  T^^gud  to  (hA 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Heory  and 
Mari^sret  of  Savoy,  he  seems  to  hsTe  takn 
some  part  in  the  more  private  am&flanente 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  also  one  of  Henry's 
confidential  messengers  with  ref ennoe  to  tlu 
king's  matrimonial  plans  in  NapLai.  In  1M2, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  John  8tile  seenu 
to  have  fallen  temporarily  into  diagnoe,  u 
there  is  a  mention  of  a  pardon  being  gcaated 
him  on  June  16  of  that  year. 

Btmington,  Bobe&t  (d.  1491),  after 
holding  minor  prefermenta,  was  in  1466  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Hewaaaatronf 
Torkist,  and  in  1467  was  entmated  with  tk 
Great  Seal.  He  held  it  till  1470,  and  axain 
from  1472  to  1476.  After  Bdwaid'a  deati 
Stillington  became  an  adherent  of  Bidiaitl, 
and  (&ew  up  the  Act  by  whidi  Edward'i 
children  were  bastardised.  On  the  aoceanoa 
of  Henry  VU.  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  ahoit 
while,  but  soon  obtained  pardon.  In  US". 
however,  he  was  implicatod  in  the  attemfit  <rf 
Lambert  Simnel,  for  which  he  was  k^  ii 
prison  till  his  death. 

Stirling,  a  town  of  Scotland,  sitaatad  on 
the  Forth,  waa  one  of  the  four  boigbs  %vKi 
up  to  the  English  (1174)  as  wcnrity  lor  tk 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaij  ci 
Falaise,  but  was  restored  to  Sootlasd  Vy 
Bichard  I.  (1186).  In  1297  it  was  the  tocw 
of  the  battle  between  Wallace  and  tbe  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  in  1804  was  taken  by  Edvaxdl. 
after  being  defended  for  three  monUtf  ^7 
Sir  WiUiam  Oliphant  In  1313—14  it  vtf 
besieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  after  i^ 
battle  of  &mnookbuxn,  which  waa  foajrbtia 
the  endeavour  to  relieve  it,  was  aaxnaiem 
by  the  governor,  Mowbtay.  In  1339  it  a«ufl 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  beiitf  g)«f 
up  by  its  governor,  Thomas  Bokebj.  a.  1^^ 
an  attempt  was  made  on  it  by  the  paity  « 
Queen  Kaiy,  and  in  1683  it  waa  tabv  ^ 
the  Buthven  conspiiatom.  During  the  dis- 
turbances of  1639  it  was  in  the  baada  of  tk 
Covenanters,  and  in  1715  was  oocapied  W 
Aigyle  against  the  Jacobites.  In  1746  it  **■ 
Dnsuooeasfully  besieged  by  the  Prsteoder. 

Stirling,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Sept  11 
1297),  reaulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Si^ 
William  Wallace  and  the  Scotdi  ow  <^ 
English,  who  were  led  by  Wax«Biie»  Etf> 
of  Surrey,  and  by  Greeaingham.  WaEm* 
fell  on  the  English,  who  numbered  aboct 
60,000  men,  as  they  were  in  process  of  <»•• 
ing  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  Fcrth,  and  iS* 
them  to  pieces,  killing  Creasin^iam. 

Btockdaie  t.    Kaauncd,  Cksm  f 

(1837—40),  arose  from  the  publicatKB  ^f 
Hansard,  by  order  of  the  Commona,  of  a  t^* 
which  described  a  book  published  br  Btoi^ 
as  indecent.  Stookdale  suing  Hanavd  t^ 
Hbel,  the  Queen*s  Bench  decided  tiiat^ 
order  of  Uie  House  was  no  jnatifioatiiaL  ^ 
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five  mitt  had  been  l^ronght,  and  Stockdale  and 
the  Bheriih  committed  hy  the  Commons,  an 
Act  wu  paaeed  preventing  any  suit  in  future 
concemiiig  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 
Hotue. 

Stoka,  Thb  Battle  of  (June  16, 1487),  the 

Liflt  battle  between  the  rival  houses  of  x  ork 

and    Lancaster,    was   fought    between    the 

Yorkist  adherents  of  Lambert  Simnel  and 

Heory  VII.  at  a  small  village  near  Newark. 

John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lords  Lovel 

and  Fifigerald  led  the  revolters,  assisted  by 

an    experienced    German    general,    Martin 

^chwars,  at  the  head  of  2,ob0  mercenaries. 

After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three  hours' 

doratiaii,    on    account    of    their   numerical 

superiority  the  royal  forces,  commanded  by 

Benry  VII.  in  person,  prevailed.     Not  one 

oi  the  rebel  leaders  escaped.     Simnel  was 

taken  prisoner.    The  revolt  was  thoroughly 

suppressed. 

Stonay  GsonoB,  ArehbiBhop  of   Dublin 

(5>.  1707,  d.  1764),  was  the  son  of  a  banker. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 

castle,  he  became  in  early  life  Dean  of  Derry, 

and    then   successively    Bishop    of   Kildare 

and  Derry,  and  in  1747  was  made  primate. 

During    Lord  Dorset's  viceroyalty  ne    was 

virtually  governor  of  Ireland,  and  he  ruled  it 

by  means  of  the  pension  list.    In  1755  he  was 

dismissed  from  the  Privy  Council,  but  in  1759 

again  joined  the  ministerial  party.    He  was 

called  the  "Beauty  of  Holiness,*'  and  was 

very  unpopular.     He  was,  however,  a  liberal 

man,  and  in  favour  at  the  removal  of  Catholic 

disabilities. 

Laekr.  Hid.  of  9ng.  te  Ut»  MiahUmdh  Cmi- 
twrp;  Flowden,  Hid.  cf  Itdmnd;  Walpole,  Jr«- 
mMrs  f/  thf$  RtigH  o/  Oaorgt  U. 

BtOflrie,  Da.  John  {d.  1571),  was  in  Jan., 
1548,   whilst  a  member   of   tne    House    of 
Commons,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  "probably,"  says  Hallam, 
*'  for  some  ebullition  of  vindence  against  the 
changee  of  religion."    Under  Mary,  Storie 
f  >ecame  one  of  the  moat  violent  enemies  of  the 
Reformation,  and  a  leading  persecutor.    He 
was  qneen's  proctor  at  the  trial  of  Arch- 
bisliop  Cranmer,  and  in  1559  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  House  against  the  Supremacy 
I5ill.     He  was  subsequently  imprisoned  for 
ref  asin^  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
on  his  release  went  abroad,  where  he  occupied 
Jumaelt  in  plotting  against  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment.    He  is  said  to  have  been  plotting  the 
death  of  James  \1.  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
smooth  the  way  *''for  his  mother's  marriage 
^ritti   some  Catholic  prince,"  when  he  was 
inveigled  on  board  a  vessel  at  Antwerp  by  a 
man.  named  Parker,  one  of  Burleigh's  spies, 
and   carried  to  Yarmouth.    He  was  tortured 
to  extort  his  secrets,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hanged. 

I,  JoHK  [b.  eirem  1525,  d,  1605),  was 


a  London  dticen  and  most  industrious  anti- 
quarian. Besides  minor  works,  such  as  his  Sum- 
ffMTM  o/Bnffliah  ChronielM  (1561),  his  Floret 
ffigtariarum,  his  contributions  to  Holinshed, 
and  to  editions  of  Chaucer,  he  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  Survay  of  London,  published  in  1598, 
which  has  b^  the  bacas  of  all  subsequent 
attempts  at  a  history  of  London.  He  suffered 
from  great  poverty  in  his  old  age. 


An  enlaiged  edition  of  Stowe's  Survay 
naUiahed  by  Stiype  in  1720,  and  re-iseaed  with 
further  snlargeineiito  in  2  vols,  folio  (1754X 

Stowellv  William  Scott,  Lord  (b.  1745, 
d,  1836),  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 
From  the  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  he  went  up  to  Coipus  Christi  CoUege, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1774  he  was  appointed  Cam- 
den Beader  in  ancient  history,  while  in 
the  meantime  he  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
For  eighteen  years  he  remained  at  Oxford. 
He  then  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courts.  Practice  flowed  in  to  him 
at  once.  In  four  years  he  was  appointed 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Faculties,  and  flve 
years  later  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  and 
Advocate-Genend,  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and,  ten  years  later,  he  became  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1790  he 
had  beoi  returned  to  Parliament  for  Downton, 
but  during  a  long  career  in  Parliament  he 
scarcely  ever  made  a  long  speech.  In  1821 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge 
he  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  He  ranks 
even  higher  than  his  (ustmguished  brother. 
He  was  painstaking,  clear,  and  logical  in  his 
decisions,  and  displayed  a  breadth  of  learning 
and  research  which  has  done  much  to  form 
our  international  law.  **  He  formed,*'  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  «a  system  of  rational 
law  from  the  ill-fashioned  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, erecting  a  temple  of  jurisprudence, 
and  laying  its  foundations  not  on  fleeting 
policy,  or  m  occasional  interests,  but  in  uni- 
verssd  and  immutable  justice." 

Haggard,  Btportt;  Annual  Obituary,  1887. 


ford.  Thomas  Wbntwobth,  Eabl 
OP  (b,  April,  1593,  d.  May  12,  1641),  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  represented  York- 
shire in  Parbament  from  1613  to  1628,  with 
the  excep»tion  of  the  assembly  of  1626,  when 
he  was  incapacitated  by  oeing  appointed 
sherijff.  In  Parliament  Wentworth  main- 
tained an  independent  position,  inclining 
rather  to  the  popular  party  than  to  the  court. 
In  1621  he  opposed  the  attempt  of  James  to 
limit  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  pnmosed 
a  protestation.  In  1627  he  opposed  the  forced 
loan  levied  by  Charles,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  in  conflnement.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1628  he  for  a  time  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  Commons,  and  attempted  to  embody 
the  UbwtieB  of  the  subject  in  a  bill,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  for  the 
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future,  and  reconcile  king  and  Commons. 
But  he  did  not  share  in  the  general  passion  for 
war  with  Spain  in  1624,  nor  did  he  sympathise 
with  the  objections  of  the  Puritajis  to  the 
king*B  religious  policy.  What  he  desired 
was  a  government  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  real  needs  of  the  nation,  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  practical  reforms,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  local  and  class 
interests.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
ideas  that  Wentworth  entered  the  king's 
service.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  July,  1628, 
and  became  in  December  of  the  same  year 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  He 
entered  the  Privy  Council  in  November,  1629, 
and  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1636.  Measures  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  the  poor  law,  for  the  relief 
of  commerce,  and  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  wore 
probably  the  results  of  his  presence  in  the 
Council.  In  the  North  his  vigorous  enforce- 
ments of  the  law  without  respect  of  persons, 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  Ireland  his  abilities  had  freer 
scope.  He  protected  trade,  founded  the  flax 
manufacture,  organised  a  respectable  army, 
and  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  Church 
and  the  administration.  But  his  harshness 
to  individuals,  and  his  intolerance  of  oppo- 
sition gained  him  numerous  enemies  amongst 
the  English  colonists,  whilst  his  disregard  of 
the  king*8  promises  to  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  threatened  Plantation  of  Connaught, 
created  feelings  of  distrust  and  dread,  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  Sept., 
1639,  he  was  summoned  to  England,  and  be- 
came at  once  the  leading  spirit  in  the  com- 
mittee of  eight,  to  whom  Scotch  afEairs  were 
entrusted,  and  the  king's  chief  adviser.  In 
Jan.,  1640,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford. 
By  his  advice  the  king  summoned  the  Short 
Parliament,  and  dissolved  it  when  it  became 
unruly.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Scotland,  he  suggested  expedients  of 
every  kind — a  loan  from  Spain,  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  and  the  employment 
of  the  Irish  army  to  subdue  Scotland,  or 
if  necessary  to  keep  down  England.  The 
king  appointed  him  Lieutenant-Gencral  of 
the  English  army  (Aug.  20,  1640),  but  his 
energy  could  not  avert  defeat,  and  when  the 
council  of  peers  advised  the  king  to  summon 
a  Parliament,  his  fate  was  assured.  In  spite 
of  illness  Strafford  hurried  up  to  London  to 
impeach  the  popular  leaders  for  treasonable 
correspondence.  Pym  moved  Strafford's  im- 
peachment on  Nov.  1 1,  and  he  was  arrested 
the  same  day.  His  trial  began  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  March  22,  1641.  The  ex- 
treme party  in  the  Commons,  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  and  doubtful  course  of  impeach- 
ment, brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  (April 
10),  which  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
Ccrmmons  on  April  21,  and  in  the  Lords  on 
Hay  8.    The  king's  attempts  to  save  Straf- 


ford, and  above  all  the  discovery  ol  the  first 
Army  Plot,  sealed  his  fate,  and  prevented  the 
acceptance  of  a  soggjested  compromise,  which 
would  have  saved  his  life,  but  incapacitated 
him  from  all  office.  The  king  poatponed  his 
answer  as  long  as  he  oould,  and  consulted  the 
bishops  and  judges,  but  the  danger  of  a 
popular  rising  induced  him  to  yield,  and 
give  his  assent  to  the  bill  (Hay  10).  Strat- 
ford was  executed  on  Hay  12.  His  attaindei 
was  reversed  in  1662. 

Gardiner.  Hiat,  of  K^g.,  1603-^1342;  Bnab- 
worth.  HiaUmcal  Ce««0tunu y  Str^ford  Paptn : 
Life  of  StzaiEoKd  in  FoEBtars  Bnltd^  &mt9mtfn, 
▼ol.  ii-  [C.  H.  F.] 

Btraifordiaiis.  The  hill  of  attsinder 
against  Strafford  passed  the  third  readier 
(April  2,  1641)  by  a  majority  of  204  against 
69.  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  M.P.  for  West- 
bur^,  took  down  the  names  of  the  minoritT, 
copies  of  the  list  got  abroad,  and  one  waa 
posted  up  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, with  the  addition  '*  these  are  tho 
Straffordians,  betrayers  of  their  oounky.'" 
The  list  included  the  names  of  Sftlden,  Lord 
Digby,  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  Holboma 
It  did  not  contain  those  of  Falkland  and 
Hyde,  who  voted  for  the  bilL  The  pohlic»- 
tion  of  the  division  lists  was  at  this  time  & 
breach  of  privilege.  The  House  itself  fix«t 
published  the  names  of  members  Toti&g  in 
the  year  1836. 

Clarendon.  Hut  <^  ths  KtbdUcm  ;  T.  L.  Su- 
ford,  StudMS  and  JllMtratioiM  ^tJU  GrM«  X«W. 
lum. 

Straits  BetUemeats,  Thx,  aituat€d 

in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  comprise  Penanir. 
Singapore,  Halaooa,  and  Wellesley  Pto- 
vince.  These  settlements  originally  "fonned 
under  the  Indian  government,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  cltazge  of  the  Colonial  OfiBcp. 
1867.  The  government  of  the  coIkcti«r 
colony  at  Singapore  is  vested  in  a  goT«nw; 
and  executive  council  of  nine  membeca,  and  s 
legislative  council  of  ten  official  vaA  bx 
unofficial  membexa  nominated  by  the  crovx.- 
Penang  has  a  Heutenant-govemor^  and 
Malacca  a  resident,  both  nnd^  the  Governor 
of  Singapore.  Tlie  populatiQii  is  tctv 
mixed,  and  includes  Halays,  Chineee,  Bhh 
galese,  Arabs,  Burmese,  Siainese^  and  jaoBat- 
rous  other  raoes. 

Stratford.  Johk,  Arcbbi^ofp  of  On- 
terbury  (d,  134  8^,  first  appears  as  aittiac 
in  Parliament  in  1317.  He  was  frequentlv 
employed  on  embassies  by  Hdwmrd  XL,  ari 
in  1323  was  made  Bishop  of  Wincliestcr  by 
the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  wiaheo  of  thf*  kxR<. 
who,  however,  eventually  Tecogniaed  him 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  oepoatkaiaf 
Edward  II.,  but  thou^  he  saw  tb«  nccof^y 
of  getting  rid  of  the  infstiated  kins,  he  da4 
not  wish  to  put  the  power  mto  thehsadi ol 
Isabella  and  Mortimer.  His  opposHaoa  9 
the  guilty  pair  led  to  his  penecakion»  and  he 
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«u  compelled  to  take  ref u^  in  a  forest  in 
Humpshire,  where  he  remained  till  the  fall 
of  Murtimer.    Edward  III.  made  him  Chan- 
cellor in  1330,  and  he  was  translated  to  the 
Ke  of  Ointerbary  in  1333.     He  held  the 
Great  Seal  twice  again,  from  1336  to  1337 
and  for  a  short  perii^  in  1340.    In  this  latter 
year  occurred  the  great  quarrel  between  the 
kmg  and  the  archbishop.    There  is  no  donbt 
tliat  Stratford   was  a  faithful  minister   to 
Bdwaid,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
money  sufficient  to  denay  the  expense  of  the 
costly  French  wars.     Edward,  angered  by 
bis  want  of  money  and  the  ill-success  of  his 
expedition,  turned  round  on  the   archbishop 
<uid  accused  him  of  malversation.    A  lengthy 
dispute  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
inog  being  desirous  of  bringing   Stratford 
before  the  Council,  the  peers  declared  that  a 
peer  could  onl^  be  tried  by  the  House  of 
liords,  thus  incidentally  establishing  an  im- 
portant privilege.     The  archbishop  having 
got  Parliament  on  his  side,  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  and  a  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed.    Stratford  was  often  employed  by  the 
long  on  important  affairs,  but  he  never  again 
r^eoeived   the  chancellorship.     Though  they 
can  hardly  rank  as  statesmen,  the  ardibishop 
and  his  brother  were  able  and  faithful  min- 
isters, anxious  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the 
long,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Hook,  ArehbitiiopM  of  Oant^rhury  ;  W.  Long- 
man, Bdward  t^  Third. 

Stratton,  The  Battlb  of  (Ma^  16, 1643), 

took  place  during  the  Great  Rebellion.     The 

Parliamentary  forces  under  General  Chudleigh, 

4^ir  Richard   BuUer,  Sir  Alexander  Carew, 

and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  were  defeated  by 

the  Cornish  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 

and  Sir  Bovil  Grenville.    The  Parliamentary 

forces  were  weakened  by  the  detachment  en 

Bir  George  Chudleigh  with  all  their  cavalry. 

They  were  posted  on  the  top  of  Stratton  HiU, 

which  the  Uomish  army  after  several  hours' 

hard  fighting  succeeded  in  storming.   General 

Chudleigh  and  1,700  prisoners  were  taken, 

together   with  thirteen   gims,  and   all   the 

baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated  army. 

StricUaiid,  Agnbs  {b,  1806,  d.  1874), 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland, 
of  Reydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  the  author  of 
QumerooB  works  of  fiction  and  poetry.  She 
published  Lipss  of  the  Queena  of  England  from 
'M  Norman  Conquest,  12  vols.,  1840—48  (new 
^.,  8  vols.,  1851 — 62),  which  attained  great 
popularity.  The  work  is  interesting,  and 
xriitten  in  a  lively  style,  but  the  author's 
judgment  was  not  sufficiently  critical,  nor 
ler  acquaintance  with  general  English  his- 
ory  wide  enough,  for  it  to  be  of  much  value 
ts  an  Authority.  In  1850 — 59  she  wrote  Lives 
/  eh^  Queens  of  SeoSland,  which  includes  an 
ila borate,  but  not  conclusive,  vindication  of 
^ry  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1866  she  published 
l^itfes  fif  the  S0pen  bishops. 


BtrodAt  William  (<f.  1645),  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
last  Parliament  of  James  I.,  and  the 
five  Parliaments  of  his  son.  In  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  he  took  part  in  the 
tumult  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Speaker's  refusal  to  put  Eliot's  resolutions, 
for  which  he  was  called  before  the  Council 
and  imprisoned  until  January,  1640.  In  the 
Long  Parliament  he  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon 
as  ''  one  of  those  ephori  who  most  avowed  the 
curbing  and  suppressing  of  majesty,"  and 
**  one  of  the  fiercest  men  of  the  party,  and  of 
the  party  only  for  his  fierceness."  On  Dec. 
24,  1640,  he  introduced  the  bill  for  annual 
Parliaments,  and  on  Nov.  28,  in  1641,  moved 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  He  did  not  scruple  to  avow  that 
the  safety  of  the  Parliament  depended  on  the 
Scottish  army,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it 
in  England.  *'  The  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  he  said 
Preferring  to  the  court  party),  "  are  too  strong 
for  us."  He  was  one  of  the  five  members 
impeached  by  the  king  (Jan.,  1642).  After 
the  Civil  War  began  he  took  an  active  part 
against  the  king  in  Somerset,  and  in  his  place 
in  the  Commons  opposed  all  proposals  to  treat. 

8.  S.  Gardiner,  HM.  <if'St^,,  ie0S—164i, 

Strongbow  was  the  surname  of  Richard 
de  ClareJEarl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
ruined  fortunes  and  adventurous  spirit.  It 
was  this  doubtless  that  made  him  eager  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Eva,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Leinster,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.  He  applied  to  Henry  for  leave,  and 
got  a  dubious  answer,  which  became  finally 
an  absolute  prohibition,  but  in  spite  of  it  he 
sailed  from  Milford  Haven  in  1169.  In  1 170 
he  married  Eva,  and  was  probably  elected 
tamst,  and  succeeded  to  the  Ungdom  of  Lein- 
ster in  1171.  In  1172  he  joined  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  returned  to  Ireland  as  governor 
in  1173.  A  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  compelled 
him  to  supersede  his  friend  Hervey  Hount- 
Maurioe  by  Raymond  le  Gros,  but  he  refused 
him  the  hand  of  his  sister.  Being  defeated 
by  the  O'Briens  in  1174  he  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  Raymond  as  a  brother-in-law. 
Though  Henry  himself  had  recalled  that 
leader,  the  voice  of  the  soldiery  again  com- 
pelled Strongbow  to  make  Raymond  their 
commander.  In  1176  he  died  at  Dublin  of  a 
cancer  in  the  leg,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  He  left  but  one  daughter,  Isabel, 
who  brought  his  vast  lands  to  William 
Marshal  of  Pembroke,  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  Giraldus  he  never  originated  an 
enterprise,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  olAers ;  he,  however,  allows  him  to  have 
been  just  and  even  generous,  and  brave  in 
battle.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
Church,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  priory  of 

Otraldns  Oanbrensia,  EgpngntUo  SUbemim; 
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Mrgrpe,  John  {k  1643,  d.  1737),  an 
indttfltnous  compiler  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  English  Reformation,  was  vioar 
of  Leyton  in  Essex.  Uis  chief  works  are 
,  JScelesiaatieal  MemoriaU,  a  Church  history 
under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  YI.,  and  Mary, 
with  invaluable  original  papers  in  appendices: 
Tht  AwutU  of  the  Jieformation  ;  the  JJ/PU  of 
Vranmer,  Parker^  Grindal,  WhUgin,  Chek$, 
Smitkf  and  Aybmr  ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Stowe's  i$i^T«|f  iff  London  (1720).  A  man  of 
little  ability  and  some  prejudice,  Strype*s  solid 
work  has  inade  his  collections  quite  indispen- 
sable for  the  history  of  the  change  of  religion 
in  England.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the 
Oxford  Press  in  ootavo. 

Stiuurfc  Funily*  The  Stuarts  were 
descended  from  a  certain  Walter  Fits-Alan, 
lord  of  Oswestry,  who  entered  the  service 
of  David  L,  by  whom  he  was  created  High 
Steward  of  Scotland.  The  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family.  Alexander,  the 
fourth  Steward  of  the  Fits-Alan  stock,  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263;  the 
fifth,  James,  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed 
on  tiie  death  of  Alexander  UI. ;  the  sixth, 
Walter,  supported  Robert  Bruce,  commanded 
a  division  at  Bannockbum,  and  was  rewarded 
in  1316  by  the  hand  of  Brace's  daughter, 
Marjory.  Marjory's  son,  Robert,  ruled  Soot- 
land  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  David 
n.  and  his  captivity  in  BSngland,  and  upon 
David's  death,  in  1371,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottiah  throne.  [For  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  ox  Scotland,  me  Robbht  II. 
and  m..  Jambs  I.,  U.,  Hl.^  IV.,  Y.,  and 
Maby.] 

With  the  accession  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  throne  (1603^  as  James  I., 
the  history  of  the  Stuart  rule  in  England 
begins;  it  is  that  of  the  transition  from 
the  personal  government  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Tudor  periods  to  the  Parliamentary  system 
of  Hanoverian  times.  Such  a  transition  was, 
in  England,  inevitable ;  but  to  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  Stuart  kings  it  was  due 
that  the  change  had  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  rebellion  and  a  revolution. 
Parliament  had  already  in  the  later  yearn 
of  Elizabeth  begun  to  assume  a  more  mde- 
pendent  attitude;  but  that  queen  had  tact 
enough  to  keep  it  in  good  temper,  and,  as  in 
the  question  of  the  monopolies,  knew  when  to 
yield.  But  James  I.  was  utterly  devoid  of 
tact,  and  nerer  succeeded  in  making  himself 
respected.  More  than  this,  he  continually 
forced  upon  men's  attention  a  doctrine  of 
prero^tive  which  cut  at  the  root  of  Enp^lish 
liberties.  Moreover,  his  Scotch  experience 
had  rendered  him  singularljr  unfit  to  deal 
with  English  ecdesiastioal  difficulties.  1^ 
time  had  come  for  concessions  to,  or  at  any 
rate  considerate  treatment  of,  the  Puritans. 
But  James,  though  he  did  not,  as  Charles  I., 
regard   episcopacy  as  a  sacred   institution, 


valued  it  highly  as  a  means  of  keeping  tbe 
clergy  in  order ;  any  concession  to  the  Puri* 
tans  would,  he  thought,  weaken  epiacopil 
authority,  and  so  prepare  the  way  far  that 
independence-of  the  clergy  which  in  Scotksd 
had  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  state ;  there- 
fore he  refused  all  change,  and  ao  lircnight 
about  the  union  against  himself  of  the  poll* 
tical  and  religious  oppositiona,    Hii  dome^ 
difficulties  were  increased  by  Ida  ill-adviied 
foreign  policy.    James  knew  far  better  this 
his  subjects  we  true  position  of  afiairs  on  the 
Continent ;  and,  although  his  policy  of  me- 
diation could  never  have  soooeeded,  a  fnnk 
statement  of  reasons  would  have  doos  modi 
to  lessen  the  opposition  of  the  ComrnooB;  bat 
as  he  took  no  pains  to  make  his  people  1mde^ 
stand  him,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Frot^taot 
feeling  of  the  country  should  be  offended  h; 
the  marriage  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  of 
the  king's  refusal  to  interfere  eneiigetical'y 
to  save  the  Palatinate.     So  firm  ma  tift 
distrost  which  his  action  inspired,  that  ^a 
when,   under   pressure    from   BockiJigfaiA 
James  declared  war  against  Spain,  PailiBinat 
would  not  believe  that  a  great  ooDtiseotal 
war  was  seriously  intended,  and  ref lued  fB^ 
plies.    The  question  more  and  more  Assess 
defined  itself :    could  the  king  penist  in  « 
certain  policy,  or  retain  a  oertam  minifby. 
against  the  will  of  Parliament  ?    The  actnil 
Parliamentary  gains  of  James's  reicn  vera 
but  few;  more  important  was  it  that  tbe 
impositions  had  raised  the  question  of  onpx- 
liamentary  taxation,  and  that  the  revinl  <i 
impeachment  had  given  Parliament  a  weapac 
against  the  king.    But  it  ia  clear  that  if  the 
long  determined  to  carry  out  a  certain  policf 
against  the  wish  of  his  subjects,  and  to  ru^ 
the    neoesBaiv   funds    by    unparliameatirT 
means,  and  if  Parliament  in  vain  attaiitsi 
ministers,  the  ultimate  issue  would  depeod  oa 
the  preponderance  of  power,  axkd  this  oodd  W 
decided  only  by  war.    This  is  what  caoK  to 
pass  under  Charles  I. 

But  while  the  victory  of  Parliamenft  «* 
inevitable,  it  was  well  that  it  should  not  be 

Sremature.  Had  Charles  yielded  to  all  tbe 
emands  of  the  Commons  in  1629,  hid  ^* 
given  them  complete  control  of  taxatico.  ici 
recognised  the  responsibility  of  minis^^A.^ 
would  have  handed  over  nia  sovereigntr  {> 
them.  But  the  Commons  were  not  yec  ^t  ^ 
exercise  such  a  power.  Their  supreoa^T 
would  have  established  a  groes  ^P^^^JJ 
ecclesiastical  matters,  for  all  opinionf  disw 
by  the  majority  of  average  Eng^UAa* 
would  have  been  proscribed  in  the  Netit^ 
Church.  Nor  were  the  Commons  ae  y«*  ^^ 
govern.  Nothing  existed  oompanl4e  tov 
modem  system  of  cabinet  and  party  C0^-^ 
ment ;  the  rule  of  the  House  of  '^""^^^^ 
would  have  beeon  the  rule  of  an  xatsstpssA^ 
mob. 

Then  followed  eleven  years  witiioot  a  ^ 
liament.    At  fizst  the  oouontry  was  qoiet;  ^ 
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Land's  action  upon  becoming  archbiBhop,  and 
the  attempt  to  raise  Ship-money,  strengthened 
and  bound  more  cloeely  together  the  rnritan 
and  the  conatitntionaliBt  opposition ;  and  when 
the  Scotch  attack  forced  Charles  to  put  him- 
aelf  into  the  hands  of  Parliament,  the  oppo- 
sition saw  their  own  strength,  and  Charles 
had  to  surrender  one  by  one  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  by  which  he  had  attempted  to 
govern. 

Bat  the  redress  of  political  grievances  left 
the  religious  difficulties  stUl  unsolved.  It 
became  clear  during  the  struggles  of  1641 — 
42  that  the  main  question  left  was  that  of 
the  existence  of  episcopacy ;  from  the  episco- 
palian party  arose  the  Cavalier  party;  and 
though  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Five  Members, 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  the  Militia 
Bill  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  the 
religious  element  was  far  more  important 
than  the  constitutional  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war. 

The  constitutional  questions  of  the  second 
Stuart  period  differ  from  tiiose  of  the  first. 
No  longer  was  there  a  direct  assertion  of 
"  absolute  power ; "  no  unparliamentary  taxa- 
tion was  attempted ;  there  was  no  exercise  of 
judicial  power  by  Coimcil  or  Star  Chamber. 
Charles  II.  ruled  not  against,  but  through  a 
Parliament  which  he  tried  to  make  subser- 
vient. Yet  the  judges  were  stiU  under  court 
influence ;  prerogative  lingered  in  the  "  dis- 
pensing power ; "  and  divine  right  reappeared 
under  the  doctrine  of  "  non-resistance."  The 
fall  of  the  Whigs  after  the  dissolution  of  1681 
showed  how  strong  the  Royalist  feeling  of  the 
country  remained,  in  spite  of  eighteen  years' 
misgovemment ;  and  even  after  the  lessons 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  Stuarts  might  at 
the  eleventh  hour  have  succeeded  in  creating 
a  deepotism,  bad  not  James  II.  attacked  the 
Kngllsh  Church,  and  so  united  all  classes 
against  him. 

The  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  though  the  sisters  were  of  the  Stuart 
house,  are  more  closely  connected  with  later 
than  with  earlier  history.  In  them  begins 
the  development  of  party  cabinet  govern- 
ment; and  instead  of  a  shifting  policy  of 
neutrality  or  a  truclding  to  France,  the  great 
^stm^gle  commences  between  France  and 
England  which  was  to  last  till  the  present 
century.    [Pbtitiok  of  Riout;   Ghbat  Rb- 

BBXXJON,  ftc] 

Gardiner,  Hi$t.  of  Bng.,  Je(»—je4a  is  the 
ffreat  aathority  for  Charles  I.  and  James  I. ; 
Banke,  Hid.  of  Bng^  is  Bi)eGially  valoable  for 
tlie  later  Stuarts.  For  Charles  II.  and  James 
H.  we  have  also  Macaalay's  brilliant  but  not 
alwavs  tmstworthj  flitt.  of  Eng.  The  best 
short  general  sketch  is  in  the  small  volume  by 
;  entitled  Th»  PwrUan  Etbtiliim. 


Arabxlla.    [Arabella  Stuart.] 


;,  Charlbs  Edward,  known  as  the 
ovNO  pRBTBKDBR  (^  1720,  d.  1788),  was  the 
of  James  Edward  Stuart,  and  Clementina, 


granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland.  He  was  bom  at  Rome.  His  educa- 
tion was  very  much  neglected.  He  became  of 
political  importance  on  the  renewal  of  the 
hostihty  between  England  and  France  after 
the  fttll  of  Walpole.  Cardinal  Tencin,  the 
French  ministw,  was  in  favour  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  in  1743  Charles  came  to  Paris. 
Louis  XY.,  although  he  refused  to  see  him, 
was  not  un&iendly  to  his  cause ;  1 6,000  veteiana 
under  Marshal  Saxe  were  stationed  at  Dun- 
kirk, while  fleets  were  collected  at  Brest  and 
Toulon.  But  the  French  admiral,  Roque- 
feuiUe,  feared  to  attack  the  Englidi  under 
Sir  John  Norris ;  his  ships  were  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  and  the  French  ministry  abandoning 
the  design,  appointed  Saxe  to  command  in 
Flanders.  The  Pretender  retired  to  Pai-is, 
whence  he  communicated  with  his  Scotch 
adherents  through  Murray  of  Broughton. 
The  results  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (1746) 
caused  him  to  hasten  his  plans.  He  embarkea 
at  Nantes  (1746)  in  a  privateer,  attended  by  a 
French  man-of-war,  but  the  latter  vessel  was 
attacked  and  disabled  by  an  English  ship,  so 
that  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  stripped  of 
supplies,  and  with  only  seven  companions. 
[Jacobitbs.]  After  the  battle  of  Culloden 
Charles  fled,  and  succeeded,  after  five  months* 
wanderings  in  the  Hebrides,  in  escaping  to 
France.  He  owed  his  life  to  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that 
no  more  help  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
French  couit.  On  one  occasion  Tencin 
proposed  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
French  troops  on  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  his  success,  Ireland  should  be  given  to 
Louis.  Charles  replied,  "  Non,  M.  le  Cardinal, 
tout  ou  rien,  point  de  partage.*'  In  1747  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1748  to  Prussia,  to  ^ 
and  get  assistance,  but  without  success,  ue 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  brother  when 
the  latter  became  a  cardinal.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  France  by  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  go,  and  was  imprisoned. 
He  resided  chiefly  after  this  with  his  Mend, 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 
In  1760,  and  perhaps  in  1763,  he  paid 
mysterious  visits  to  Eagland.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
character  had  become  degraded;  his  former 
chivalrous  promise  had  quite  vanished,  he 
was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  his  friends 
were  alienated  by  his  refusal  to  dismiss  his 
mistress,  Miss  Walkinshaw,  who  it  was  said 
betrayed  his  plans.  In  1772  he  married 
Princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
but  the  union  was  unhappy,  and  she  elopned 
with  Alfieri.  His  adherents  had  sent  him 
proposals  that  year  of  setting  up  his  standard 
in  America.  ''The  abilities  of  Prince 
Charles,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  I  may  ob- 
serve, stood  in  direct  contrast  to  his  faUier's. 
No  man  could  express  himself  with  inore 
deamess  and  elegance  than  James    .    .    • 
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bat  on  the  other  hand  his  conduct  was  always 
deficient  in  energy  and  enterprise.  Charles 
was  no  penman ;  while  in  action,  he  was 
superior.  His  quick  intelligence,  his  prompt- 
ness of  decision,  his  contempt  of  danger, 
are  recorded  on  unquestionaole  testimony. 
Another  quality  of  Charleses  mind  was  great 
firmness  of  resolution,  which  pride  and  sorrow 
afterwards  hardened  into  sullen  obstinacy.** 


Yeraon  Lee,  Tfc«  CouniMB  of  Alboiny, 


Stuart,  Jambs  Edwahd,  known  as  the  Old 
Prbtbndek  {b.  1688,  d.  1765),  was  the  son  of 
King  James  II.  and  Mary  of  bodena.  It  was 
generally  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
supposititious  child ;  but  without  just  cause, 
"^^en  James  II.  contemplated  flight  he  was 
conveyed  to  France  by  Lauzun*  In  1701,  at 
his  father*s  deathbed,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  king  undertook  to  uphold 
his  claims.  In  1708  Louis  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition against  this  country.  But  James,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  it,  was  taken  ill 
of  the  measles,  ana  the  expedition  &iled 
completely.  He  then  joined  the  French  army, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oude- 
narde.  On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  his  pros- 
pects considerably  improved.  In  1711  Harley 
opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French 
court  through  the  Abb^  Gautier,  who  was 
also  a  Jacobite  agent.  In  1712  James  ven- 
tured to  write  to  his  sister  Anne.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France,  and  removed  to 
Bar  in  Lorraine.  During  this  period  it  was 
constantly  urged  upon  him  that  he  should 
change  ms  religion,  but  ho  distinctly  refused 
to  do  BO.  In  June  23,  1714,  proclamations 
against  him  were  issued  by  both  Houses  of 
'  Parliament.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Anne,  he  went  horn  Bar-le-Buc  to 
Plombi^res,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 
claiming  the  crown,  and  from  thence  to  Com- 
mercy.  With  Bolingbroke  as  Secretary  of 
State,  She  Pretender*s  schemes  seemed  to  have 
a  chance  of  success.  It  was  hoped  that 
Louis  might  be  induced  to  break  the  peace ; 
the  Jacobites  in  England  were  supposed  to 
be  eager  to  rise.  But  the  flight  of  Ormonde 
from  England  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  Despite  Bolingbroko's  advice  Mar 
rose  in  Scotland.  [Jacobites.]  It  was  not  until 
Mar's  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure  that 
James  arrived  in  Scotland.  He  went  to 
Scone,  where  he  assumed  the  style  of  royalty. 
But  it  was  evident  that  he  lacked  all  energy. 
Arg^le  advanced  on  Pertii,  James  and  Mar 
wiUidrew  before  him,  and,  deserting  their 
followers,  secretly  flod  to  France.  On  his 
return  James  most  unjustly  laid  the  blame 
of  the  failure  on  Bolingbroke,  and  dis- 
missed him.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mar. 
In  L717  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  resolved  to  bring 


about  a  Stuart  restoration.  Bat  their  plaos 
failed.  Soon  afterwutls  the  Begent  of  France 
was  compelled  by  the  Engliwh  govermncsnt  to 
expel  James  from  the  French  dominiooa.  He 
went  to  Rome  (1717).  He  was  betrothed  to 
Clementina,  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland ;  but  on  her  way  to  Borne,  she 
was  arrested  by  the  Emperor,  and  detained 
prisoner.  In  1719  Alberoni  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  England.  The  Ft-etender 
was  invited  to  Spain,  and  there  publicly 
received.  The  expedition  under  Ormonde  was 
scattered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  year 
Princess  Sobieski  escaped  from  Austria,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  she  married  the  Pre- 
tender. In  1721  Charles  Edward  was  bom. 
In  1722  Atterbury's  plot  for  a  short  period 
seemed  likely  to  succeed.  James  sent  an  extra- 
ordinary declaration  from  Lucca,  offering  to 
allow  George  II.  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  HanoTer,  if  ha 
would  quietly  surrender  the  English  crown. 
In  1728  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  incite  a 
rebellion  in  the  Highlands  was  made  by 
Allan  Cameron.  James  had  quarrelled  witii 
Mar,  and  now  had  as  a  favourite  Colonel  Hay, 
who  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Earl  of 
Inverness.  Clementina,  jealous  of  InTemc«> 
left  him,  whereat  the  Emperor  and  Spain  we» 
alienated  from  him.  On  the  death  ol  Greoi^ 
L  he  repaired  to  Lorraine  full  of  ho(i«ii. 
They  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  French  government  were  compelkd  to 
send  him  from  France.  He  returned  to  Italy 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  wife.  She  died  in 
1736.  He  now  took  as  liis  adviser  Jmmei 
Murray,  Inverness's  brother-in-law,  whon 
he  created  Earl  of  Dunbar.  On  the  breakisiir 
out  of  war  between  England  and  Fnuice 
(1746)  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  An  aaso- 
ciution  of  seven  was  formed  in  Scotland :  the 
English  Jacobites  were  roused;  the  Frmch 
minister  was  friendly  to  his  cause.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  intrigues  was  the 
Young  Pretender's  expedition  in  1 7  45.  Jam*'d 
Edward  now  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  in* 
fluence.  He  quarrelled  with  his  eon  in  1747. 
James  had  fair  abilities,  but  waa  thoronghh* 
selfish,  faithless,  and  licentious. 

Jene.  Jf«moir«  o/  tkg  Pre(««4«r;  Stajihof*. 
Hi«e.  of  Bng,:  Lecky,  Sitt,  of  tko  JKgfctei^rt 
Ctnlwry. 

Stnbbe.  Thokas,  a  Puritan  lawyer,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Cajiwright^  wrote  in  IST^ 
a  pamphlet  against  the  propoeed  marriage  i.4 
BUsabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anion.  For  tka 
he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  right  hand  rut 
off ;  and  on  the  infliction  of  the  penaHr  it 
said  to  ha\'e  waved  his  hat  in  his  left  bud. 
cr3ring,  **  Long  live  Queen  Elixaheth  !**  Thit 
story  is,  however,  doubtfuL  Stnbbe  was  ia 
1687  employed  bv  Burleigh  to  answer  t^ 
libels  of  Cardinal  Allen.  In  1588  he  wu 
elected  M.P.  for  Yarmouth. 

Stubbs,  Thomas  (tf.  1373>»  a  Pamia.* 
can,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the   ArrhMilhy 
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of  York,  which  contains  much  valuable  his- 
torical matter.      It   has   been   printed    by 

Twysden. 

Stnkel^j,  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1678),  an  ad- 
Went  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(1'554),  and  was  compelled  to  leave  England, 
Bubaequently  becoming    a    noted    pirate    or 
privateer.     He  afterwards  went  to  Ireland 
uui  acquired  considerable  possessions  there. 
In  1570  he  betook  himseu    to  Spain,  and 
entered  into  negotiations    with  Philip,   de- 
claring that  his  influence  was  sufficient  to 
procure  an  easy  conquest  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
contemplated  invasion  came  to  nothing.     A 
few  years  later  Stukeley  again  projected  an 
attack  on  Ireland,  but  this  time  with  papal 
ud ;  he  was  killed,  however,  on  his  way  at 
Alcazar  in  battle  with  the  Moors. 

Siibiiifendation   was  the  process   of 
cnnting  inferior  feudal  obligations  by  the 
lord  of  a  fief.     For  example,  a  lord  who  held 
an  estate  of  the  crown,  would  grant  part  of 
it  to  a  sub-tenant  of  his  own,  who  would 
henceforward  stand  in  an  analogous  relation 
to  him  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  his  lord, 
^ery  often  the  process    of    subinfeudation 
went  80  far  that  the  nominal  holder  of  a  fief 
luui  not  enough  left  in*his  own  hands  to  per- 
form the  services  required  of  him.    Fraudu- 
lent acts  of  this  type  were  not  unconmion. 
At  last  the  statute  Quia  Emptorea  (July,  1290) 
practically  abolished  future  cases  of  subin- 
feudation by  enacting  that  in  future  transfers 
of  land,  the  purchaser  should  not  enter  into 
feudal  relations  of  dependence  with  the  alienor, 
but  should  stand  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  the  alienor  had  him- 
self stood.     [Feudalism.] 

Submission  of  the  Clergy,  The,  was 

an  agreement  forced  upon  the  Ck>nvocation  of 
Cantorbury  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1632,  that  no 
new  canons  should  be  enacted  without  the 
^nfi;*B  sanction,  and  that  a  review  of  the 
existing  canons  should  be  made,  and  all  dis- 
ipproved  of  struck  out.  In  1634  this  sub- 
magion  was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament called  the  Statute  of  the  Submission 
>f  the  Clergy  (26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19),  which 
noreover  gave  the  king  power  to  summon 
Convocation  by  his  own  writ,  annul  all  done 
without  his  licence,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
ioners  to  review  the  canon  law.  The  exact 
ignificance  of  these  Acts  was  fiercely  debated 
luring  the  stormy  period  that  preceded  the 
irtual  suspension  of  Convocation  in  1717. 

SnlMndyy  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  the 
rown,  acquired  during  the  sixte^th  century 
fixed  and  technical  sense.  The  custom  of 
ranting  a  round  sum  of  money  which  had 
rown  up  since  the  days  of  £dward  IV., 
dcame  in  the  reign  of  Mary  stereotyped, 
[enoeforth  a  subsidy  meant  a  tax  of  4s.  in 
le  pound  for  lands,  and  28.  8d.  for  goods 


from  Finglishmen,  and  of  double  that  sum 
from  aliens;  in  all  amounting  to  £70,000. 
Besides  this  a  special  subsidy  of  £20,000  was 
levied  on  the  clergy.  From  this  date,  a  Par- 
liament granted  one  or  two  or  more  subsidies. 
The  8%Mdy  Rolh  give  an  account  of  how  the 
taxes  were  raised. 

Budlnu^f  SiKON  OF,  Archlnshop  of  Can- 
terbury (1376-— 1381),  was  bom  at  Sudbury, 
studied  canon  law  at  Paris,  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  Papal  Curia.  He  also  attached 
himself  to  John  of  Caunt.  In  1360  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1362 
Bishop  of  London.  He  took  part  in  several 
embassies.  He  incurred  unpopularity  by  his 
enlightened  aversion  to  pilgrimages.  In  1376 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  murdered  in  1381  by  the  insurgent 
peasantry  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
Tower. 

Hook,  ilrcHbtsfcopt  of  Canterbury. 

SudoosaiSfTHB  Battlc  of  (Jul^  1, 1848), 
was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh  War. 
After  Kineyree  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
reinforced  by  4,000  men  from  Cashmere. 
Moolraj,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  his 
opponents,  drew  together  his  whole  force, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  11,000  deser- 
ters, and  attacked  them  near  Sudoosain.  The 
battle  began  with  a  furious  cannonade,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  but  at  last  a  brilliant 
charge  by  one  of  Colonel  Cortland's  regiments 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Sikhs.  Moolraj  fled,  and 
was  followed  by  his  whole  army  to  Mooltan. 

SudxeySy  Thb  (JSudreyjar),  was  a  name 
given  by  tne  Norwegians  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orkneys  or  Norderies.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  Western  Islands  themselves  were 
divided  into  the  Norderies  and  Suderies,  the 
point  of  division  being  Ardnamurchan.  Peo- 
pled by  a  Qaelic  race,  the  Western  Isles  were 
early  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  colonised  by  Norwegians,  who  made 
themselves  the  lorcu  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, though  the  islands  preserved  more  Celtic 
than  Norse  characteristics.  There  were  fre- 
quent contests  for  the  possession  of  the  Western 
Isles  between  the  Norweg^n  jarls  of  Orkney 
and  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  about  1070. 
A  new  Norwegian  dynasty  was  founded  in 
these  isles  by  the  Viking,  Grodred  Crovan.  In 
1164  a  division  of  the  islands  was  made,  those 
south  of  Ardnamurchan  Point  becoming  the 
territory  of  Somerlaed  of  Argyle.  In  1222 
Ar^le  was  absorbed  into  Scotland  proper,  and 
in  July,  1266,  the  rest  of  the  Western  Isles 
were  ceded  to  Alexander  III.  on  consideration 
of  the  parent  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  designation  of 
the  Manx  bishop,  as  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
though  none  of  the  Southern  Islands  have  for 
many  centuries  been  included  in  his  diooese. 

Skene,    C«ttie  )^Soo(laii4j    Mnndh,   OknftAovtk 
.  Jtfyuia  Jf annitf. 


Snotoniiu  PuUimui  vas  Rumaii  com- 
nuuider  io  Britoia  from  6S  to  6-1,  Uis  first 
oclioD  mix  the  reductioa  of  the  island  ot  Uona 
(AQglcsoy),  the  chief  B(«t  of  Druidiuo.  From 
this  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Icfflu,  uDiler  B4>adicea,  tbe  cHpture  of 
Vemlaiaiuiii,  Camulodtinum,  and  othix  ports, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and  their 
aUicm.  After  a  todioai  campaifpi.  Suetoniiis 
guiood  a  decisive  rirlory  over  the  Uritom 
near  Landoo;  but  hisbarsbnew  having  greatly 
Donduced  to  the  rcbeUion,  despite  his  ultimate 
nicceea  he  was  recalled  in  the  year  62. 
Taoltiu.  nu  ^»ri™iu>. 

SnfKnlV,  CHittLRH  Bran  pom  i  Dl'kb  or 
{d,  \bti),  a  genoral  and  courtier  of  the  reign 
of  Heory  VIII.  Aa  a  commander  his  tiuccesa 
in  an  expedition  against  France  waa  but  in- 
different, bat  na  an  exponent  of  cbiralry  he 
was  without  rivaL  His  maixiage  to  Mary, 
Henry's  uater,  very  soon  bIUt  the  death  of 
her  llist  husband,  Louis  XII..  waa  with 
lienry's  consent, und  their  issue  were  preferrcl 
in  the  liing's  will  to  those  of  hia  elder  siater, 
Margaret  of  Scuthuid. 

Suffolk,  Enui-ND  ns  la  Polk,  Diikb  of 

(rf.  IbU).  was  the  son  of  John  de  U  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldoet  sister  of 
Ii^wurd  IV.  For  consonting  to  take  service 
under  Henry  Vft.  ha  woe  created  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  allowed  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
cBtales  of  his  father.  A  few  years  later  ha  was 
guilty  of  bomiiido,  and  resenting  the  notion  of 
btang  tried  for  the  crime  as  a  deadly  insult,  he 
fled  to  Flandcn,  and  entered  iuto  active  rela- 
tions with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Henry,  however,  persuaded  him  to  return, 
but  in  the  followmg  year  he  again  flod  to 
Flanders,  this  time  with  a  view  of  restoring 
his  broken  fortunes  by  some  private  enfor- 
prise.  On  tho  shipwreck  of  the  Archduke 
Philip  in  Jan.,  1 JDS.  Henry  did  net  hesitate 
to  insist  npon  his  aurrender  as  a  main  article 
of  the  treaty  he  then  eitorled  from  Philip, 
He  waa  nt  once  oommitted  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  be  did  not  emerge  again  tUl  the  day  of 
bis  eiecutjon  in  1513.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  execution  at  this  dale  was  chiefly  due  Ui 
Henry  VIU. 'Sanger  at  his  brother,  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  cnterins;  the  sprvice  of  Franco. 
Bum,  Li/i  gj  Hrnrv  VII. 

Snfltolk,     HiNBIBTTA,      Cot'NTESS      OF      (j. 

n*™  1088,  i.  17071,  was  the  supposed  mis- 
tress  of  Oeorge  II.  hhe  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart.  and  married  a  Mr. 
Howard,  who  afterwards  suorooded  to  the 
earldom  of  Suffolk.  When  her  hunbnnd  tried 
to  remove  her  from  the  household  of 
r^aroliao,.  then  Prinipss  of  Walos.  the 
Uhct  protecUid  her.  '■  Qiibmi  Caroline.''  lays 
Ktniihope,  "  used  to  call  her  in  bantar  her 
■ister  Boward,  and  wa«  plmsed  to  employ 
har  at  hpT  toilet,  or  in  nii'nial  oflioca  about 
bar  person.     I^idy  Suffolk  was  plucid,  good. 
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as  the  chief  pi'oinoter  of 
^e  ot  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  for  amnging  which  ho  reueivvd  a 
maniuisaU  in  1445,  and  (our  years  later  ha 
woi  mude  a  duke.  From  1445  ho  was  practi- 
cally prime  tniuieter  of  Engbind,  and  was 
Mrongly  inclined  towardB  a  peHM  policy,  whiii 
brought  great  odium  upon  Mm,  while  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  trsa^  which  he  hitd  nt^ii- 
tiated  were  grwitly  in  favour  of  France,  Anjou 
and  Mnine  being  ceded  to  King  K^e,  the 
father  of  MorgBTet.  SuCFoIk'a  great  rival  was 
the  Duke  of  Gloaceater.  whom  he  accused  to 
the  long  of  treachery.  GlonceslBr  woaarreBtsd, 
and  his  Buapicious  death  ehortly  afterwards 
was  popularly  attributed  to  Suffolk,  Suffolk's 
adnuDifCratioQ  was  eitremoly  unfortunate; 
abroad  diausCcT  followed  diBoater,  while  at 
'  home  taxation  woh  heavy,  and  misery  und 
desolation  prevailed.  The  popular  anger 
Bgainit  Sufiolk  ciilminnted  in  1449.  The 
Ctummona  lirought  grave  chargeB  ogHinHt  him. 
He  was  accused  ol  groas  mismiinagemcnt  and 
treachery  in  France,  uf  wishing  to  marry  his 
son  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  aud  thereby  of 
getting  the  crown  (or  lua  descendanU.  and  of 
appropriatiog  and  migUBing  the  royal  revenue, 
Suffolk,  while  denying  the  charges,  placed 
himself  at  the  king's  dispoaal,  who,  without 
declaring  hia  guilt  or  imiocenco,  banished  him 
from  the  realm  for  five  years.  It  woold  seem 
that  SuiTolk  assented  to  this  rather  than 
inculpate  tKe  king  and  the  Council  by  awaiting 
his  trial  at  the  hands  of  tho  LordB,  On  hiti 
way  to  Flanders  be  was  BSieed  by  the  crew 
of  a  ship  Bent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  put  to 
death  by  them  as  a  traitor.  He  marri(>d  Alice, 
daughter  and  heires*  of  Thomas  Chaucer. 

BfOiiehnm.  Kng.unitrlht  ffoiin  (/ tnnnutn- ; 
Qainlurr.  Introd.  lo  Pulm  Ltlttri. 

Butderlaiidi  Chajilxs  Spehcer,  3ud 
Eakl  or  (*.  l(i7^,  rf,  172^),  in  16D8  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Uarl- 
boroogh.  Uo  quarrelled  with  his  father-in- 
Uw  (1702).  In  1705  he  was  Bent  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Vienna.  The  Whigs  wore 
anxious  that  ho  abould  be  admitted  to  oBiui, 
as  they  hoped  thereby  t«  draw  Marlborough 
over  to  their  side.  The  queen  disliked  him 
for  hia  impetuosity  of  temper.  However, 
Godolpbin's  threats  of  reaignation.  and  the 
pTsyors  of  Marlborough,  induced borto  create 
him  Secretary  of  State  (1708).  In  1710  ho 
foolifihly  advised  Sacheverell's  impeachment, 
and  wsa  thc^refore  to  a  great  extent  tho  cause 
of  his  party's  overthrow.  On  the  accosaion 
of  George  I.  he  was  much  dixgusled  at  being 
appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
ho  iinaginel  lo  lie  inferior  to  bis  merits,  Uo 
(Man  to  cabal  with  Ibe  SBcedem  from  the 
WhigB  against  Townahond  and  Walpole.  In 
1716  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  ho  gained 
the  earof  GcDi^I.  andStajihope,  Heorciised 
Walpole  and  Townahond  of  questionable 
'    '  -  -»  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle.    George 
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was  opposed  to  Townshend  for  bis  opposition 
to  his  German  plans,  and  dismissed  him; 
Walpole  followed  his  brother-in-law  out  of 
oSLce.  Sunderland  became  &eiiretary  of  Slate, 
and  subsequently  exchanged  olticea  with  Stan- 
hope. The  ministry  was  strong ;  andinl7lQ 
Walpole  and  Townsbend  linding  opposition 
nseleBS  formed  a  coalition  with  him.  The 
defeat  of  tho  government  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,  suggeslod  by  Sunderland  in  order  to 
thwart  the  future  king-,  had  done  them  but 
little  harm.  In  1720  come  univeraol  distrean 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
The  original  scheme  had  been  laid  before 
Sunderland,  and  therefore  it  was  chiefly  on 
hifn  that  odium  fell.  He  was  accusod.  of 
having  received  £60,000  stock  as  a  present. 
He  was  most  probably  guiltless;  indeed  it 
is  said  that  be  had  lost  heavily  by  the  irarui- 
actions  of  the  company.  Ho  waa  declared 
innocent  by  the  Lords ;  but  the  popular 
indignation  waa  so  great  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  Curing  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
is  Boid  to  hai'o  intrigued  with  the  Prcten<leT. 


liberally  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments. 
In  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  Bpirit  waa 
concealed  under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior. 
He  was  a  Keulous  champion  of  the  Whig 
doclrinea  in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  Asso- 
duting  Willi  the  remnant  of  the  Kcpublieans 
who  had  survived  the  Commonwealth,  he 
caught  thfit  Bpirit.  Ulb  political  idol  waa 
Iiord  Somers,  although  he  wanted  both  the 
prudence  and  temper  of  so  distinguished  a 
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Bnaderlaad,  Robebt  Sfekceb,  Sim  Earl 
OF  {b.  1641,  iJ.'UU^).  wasin  hiBCsrliorcarcer  a 
supporter  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Buta  ringularly  ambitious 
and  Belf-secking  disposition  mode  him  never 
hesitate  to  change  his  side  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  un  prosperous.  He  became  a  stJ^ng  Tory, 
the  leading  minister  of  James  II.,  and  ulti- 
mately, though  quite  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victions, profeasod  his  conversion  lo  Calho- 
licism.  James  fotmd  in  him  a  subtle  and 
accommodating  minister  of  very  great  ability, 
and  tguite  without  scruplM.  I'he  Revolution 
of  lOSB  drove  him  into  exile;  hut  in  a  few 
years  he  returned,  and  managed  to  inrinuate 
himself  into  William  IIl.'s  favour.     He  was 
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a  made  one  of  tho  Lards  J 
10O7, 

MJunnlB^,  Hi.!,  of  E 
Snpplicaoits,  The,  was  the  name  as- 
sumed (103T)  liy  those  persons  in  Scotland 
who  petitioned  or  "  supplicated  "  against  the 
introduction  of  land's  Siri'iei  Jtoei,  and  the 
Book  of  CanoHii.  Tho  Supplicente  w-t*  <n 
numerous  and  strong  that  ■""  '^"^  -~"— 
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of  the  Great  Supplication  (which  embraced 
charges  against  the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of 
Canoruy  the  bishops,  and  the  government),  the 
Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to  authorise 
the  election  of  delegates  from  the  Suppli- 
cants to  confer  with  the  executive:  these 
delegates  were  called  **  The  Tables."  In  1638 
the  Supplicants  signed  the  Covenant,  and 
thenceforward  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Covenanters. 

fiupreaiacyv  Acts  op.  (l)  26  Hen.  YIII., 
c.  1,  embodied  tne  recognition  of  Convocation, 
and  enacted  "  that  the  king  shall  be  taken, 
accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,*'  and 
that  he  shall  have  **full  power  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  restrain,  and  amend 
all  heresies,  errors,  and  enormities,  which  by 
any  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ought 
lawfully  to  be  reformed."  (2)  26  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  13,  or  the  Treason  Act,  made  it  high  treason 
"to  imagine  or  practise  any  harm  to  the 
king,  or  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  digaities 
and  tiUes.**  Under  this  Act  More  and  Fisher 
suffered.  (3)  Elizabeth's  first  Act  "  re- 
storing to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  ecclesiastical,"  and  empowering 
her  to  visit,  reform,  and  amend  errors, 
heresies,  and  schisms  as  in  Henry  YIIL's 
Act.  But  some  limitations  were  secured  in 
the  clause  that  nothing  was  to  be  judged  as 
heresy  but  what  was  proved  so  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  canons  of  the  four  general  councils, 
or  what  Convocation  and  Parliament  should 
judge  to  be  so.  Elizabeth  was  also  declared 
no  longer  "supreme  head,"  but  "supreme 
governor"  of  the  Church.  (4)  In  1563  a 
more  stringent  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed, 
with  sterner  penalties,  and  further  obligations 
in  new  classes  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
By  all  the  above  Acts  the  oafh  of  aupremaey 
was  enforced. 

Bnpremaoyv  Thb  Kotal,  was  in  its 
earlier  forms  merely  the  necessary  result  of 
the  imperial  rights  of  the  English  crown. 
Even  aa  against  the  Church,  which  in 
mediaeval  times  was  in  a  sense  a  state 
within  the  state,  there  are  many  medieval 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Customs  of  William  I., 
preserved  by  Eadmer,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and 
Prsnmunire  all  embodied  the  principle.  But 
Honry  YIII.  brought  out  the  principle  with 
a  new  clearness  in  his  definite  daim  to  be 
"  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil  supreme."  Admitted  with 
reservation  by  Convocation,  and  enforced  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  this  newly-formulated 
doctrine  soon  proved  incompatible  with  the 

Sower  of  the  papacy,  and  even  with  the  in- 
ependence  of  the  English  Church.  Henry 
yill.'s  interpretation  of  the  supremacy 
hardly  put  him  in  an  inferior  position  to 
German  princes  whom  the  Reformation  made 


eummi  epiocopi  of  their  dominions.  Under  it 
CromweU  received  his  extnordinaxy  com- 
mission.  Through  it  Somerset  and  Northum- 
berland revolutionised  the  Church.  Neva- 
abandoned  even  by  Mary,  it  was  redaxmed 
in  a  new  and  less  insidious  form  by  Elizabeth, 
and  has  ever  since  been  part  of  the  preroga- 
tives  of  the  English  crown. 

BUTMali  Sowlah  was  grandson  of  Ali- 
verdy  KLan,  and  succeeded  him  in  1756.  He 
perpetrated  the  abominable  crime  of  the  Black 
Hole ;  was  beaten  by  Clive  at  Plassey,  whence 
he  fled,  but  was  recaptured,  brought  back, 
and  put  ignominiously  to  death  by  Mt«r 
Jaffier*8  son  (1767). 

Snrat  is  a  town  in  the  Konkan,  in  Ii»iia, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti.  It  was 
the  port  to  Persia,  and  one  of  the  largest  dties 
in  India.  It  was  originally  the  dbief  Rng-I«h 
factory  on  the  west  coast.  The  Goicowar 
and  the  Peishwa  both  had  claims  on  it,  but  in 
1800,  in  consequence  of  the  misgoverament  of 
the  Nabob,  Lord  Wellesley  ordered  it  to  be 
annexed.  The  Guicowar  was  easily  pe> 
suaded  to  surrender  his  claim,  and  in  1802  br 
the  Treaty  of  Bassein  the  Peishwa  consented 
also. 

Snrat,  Thb  Trbaty  op  (Hart:h  6,  17Ty, 
was  concluded  between  the  Bombay  Pies- 
dency,  without  the  authority  of  Calcutta,  snd 
Bagoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa.  Its.8tipalaticas 
were  that  the  Bombay  government  shoulii 
furnish  Bagoba  with  3,000  British  truc'{«: 
and  that  in  return  Ragoba  should  pay  eight«d 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  should  make  an  as- 
signment to  the  value  of  nineteen  lacs^  and 
should  cede  Salsette  and  Bassein. 

Snrifeo  Ax^engaom,  Thb  Trsatt  ia 

(1)  (Dec.  4,  1803),  concluded  b<^ween  the 
Company  and  Dowlut  Bao  Scindia.  Its  8tii»- 
lations  were,  the  cession  of  all  hia  territoiks 
lying  between  the  Jumna  and  tlie  Gaaf«s. 
and  north  of  the  Bajpoot  kingdoms  of  Jev* 
poor  and  Joudhpoor,  tbe  fbrtresB  and  territcrr 
of  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deccan,  and  Bax^jach, 
with  its  dependencies  in  Guzerat;  the  rt^ 
linquishment  of  all  claims  on  the  Nibs, 
Peishwa,  Guicowar,  and  British  govenunsnt ; 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  (^ 
all  the  British  allies  in  Hindostsn.  (f: 
(Nov.  23,  1806),  concluded  betwc«L  the 
Company  and  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia.  Itt 
stipulations  were  that  all  the  provisioas  of 
the  first  treaty  which  were  not  modified  ^ 
the  new  arrangement  were  to  remain  zn 
force ;  that  Golmd  and  Gwalior  wer«  to  be 
restored  to  him  as  a  matter  of  friendships  v« 
his  engaging  to  assign  three  laos  of  rapK* 
from  the  revenues  to  the  Rana.  IVobcc* 
which  had  beoi  granted  to  different  affinr»  of 
his  court  were  relinquished,  and  amiaitM 
were  settled  on  himself,  hia  wife,  his  <fea^sir. 
The  Chumbul  was  to  form  the  boo&dsrr  d 
the  two  states,  but  the  Britiah  goY«nsHBt 
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engaged  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the 
Bajs^B  of  Oodypore,  Joudhpoor,  and  other 
chiefs,  the  tributariee  of  Scindia  in  Mewar, 
Marwar,  or  Malwa,  and  8cindia  agreed 
never  to  admit  Shirgee  Bao  Ghatkay  into  his 
counsels. 

Buxreyf  Hbnkt  Howard,  Eabl  of 
(b.  1516,  d.  1547),  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  promis- 
ing scholar  and  soldier,  and  a  poet  of  con- 
siderable power,  his  career  was  brought  to 
a  premature  close  through  Henry's  jealous 
interpretation  of  some  indiscreet  assumptions 
of  royal  arms  and  titles  and  references  to 
his  fGunily  relationship  to  royalty,  at  a  time 
when  the  king  began  to  reject  again  the 
counsels  of  the  conservative  Anghcans,  of 
whom  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  the  chief. 
Though  barely  thirty  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  the  young  earl  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  French 
campaigns,  besides  winning  fame  as  a  poet  of 
real  if  limited  powers.  For  a  short  period  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  governorship  of 
Henry's  French  conquest,  Boulogne,  but  his 
defeat  before  the  city  in  1546  led  to  his  being 
superseded  in  his  command,  and  to  his  en- 
gaging in  a  quarrel  with  his  successor  at 
Boulogne,  Lord  Hertford,  which  was  one 
main  cause  of  his  incurring  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure. Accused,  at  the  instance  of  Hertford, 
of  treason,  he  was  condemned,  and  executed 
(Jan.  21,  1547).  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  the 
brother-in-law  and  frequent  companion  of 
Henry's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Hichmond. 

Snsa,  Thb  Peacb  op  (April  14,  1629),  was 

made  between  England  and  France,  through 

the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 

Contarini,    and  largely    through    the   good 

offices  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.     It  tacitly 

recognised  the  principle  that  each  king  was 

free  to  settle  his  dealings  with  his  own  subjects 

as  he  thought  fit. 

8.  B.  Qudiner,  Hi$t,  qf  Bng„  ie08—ie48,  vol. 
viL 

Somendiiig  Pow«r,  Thb,  was  the 
royal  claim  to  suspend  altogether  the  opera- 
tion of  any  statute  which  was  found 
oontrarv  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  Like 
the  analogous  Dispensing  Power  (q.v.)  it  arose 
from  the  necessity  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  of  combining  with  friend- 
ship with  the  Pope  the  maintenance  of  the 
Acta  of  Provisors  and  Ptwmunire.  Abused 
by  the  Stuarts,  especially  by  Charles  II. 's  and 
James  II.'s  Declarations  of  Toleration,  which 
suspended  many  statutes,  and  stretched  to  the 
uttermost  by  James  XL's  suspensions  of  the 
Test  Act  and  others,  this  power  was  finally 
declared  illegal  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


KnroDOM  op.  The  first  Saxon 
attack  upon  Britain  after  the  conquest  of 
Kent  by  the  Jutes,  was  that  under  JElla,  and 
his  three  sons  ^one  of  whom,  Cissa,  has  given 
hifl  name  to  Chichester).    Landing  with  a 


small  force  at  Selsey  in  477,  the  South  Saxons 
slowly  fought  their  way  eastward,  conquering 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  Andredes- weald 
and  the  Channel,  until  in  491  they  reached 
Anderida.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  "  all  that  were  therein 
slain."  But  they  were  unable  to  advance 
further,  for  immediately  to  the  east  of  An- 
derida a  dense  forest  belt  came  down  to  the 
sea  and  barred  further  progress.  The  king- 
dom of  Sussex  was  always  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  English  powers.  It  fell 
under  the  overlordship  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
and  after  a  period  of  independence,  under  the 
rule  of  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  Hitherto  it  had 
remained  heathen,  but  in  661  its  king,  iEthel* 
walch,  was  baptised  in  Wulfhere's  presence, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  overlord  added  to 
his  dominions  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
lands  of  the  Meonwara  along  Southampton 
Water.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
still  heathen,  and  in  678 — 83  Wilfred  occu- 
pied his  enforced  leisure  among  them  in 
bringing  about  their  conversion.  In  685 
Ceadwalla  brought  Sussex  under  West  Saxon 
supremacy,  and  from  this  time  it  ceases  to 
have  any  separate  history. 

Bede,  Hid.  Eeeln,;  Henij  of  Huntingdon; 
Green,  Making  qf  England  ;  Lappenbezg,  AnglO' 
fioMm  Kings.  \W.  J.  A.  J 

BluweZy  Kings  of.  Besides  JEUb,  who, 
after  founding  the  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
probably  assisted  the  Gevrissas,  and  is  there- 
fore mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  first  English 
prince  who  held  an  itnperium  or  tkteatusy  i.#., 
war-leadership  {v.  Green,  Making  of  Englandy 
308),  few  of  Uie  South  Saxon  princes  were  of 
importance.  iEthelwalch,  the  first  Christian 
kin^,  and  his  successor,  Eadric,  fell  in  battle 
against  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex.  Lappenberg 
England  under  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  ed.  1881, 
i.,  p.  313)  mentions  also  the  names  of  Huna, 
Numa  or  Nunna,  Nothelm  and  Wattus,  as 
ruling  under  Ine,  and  of  Osmund,  ^thelberht, 
and  Sigeberht  as  later  princes. 

fiusseXy  Thomas  Radcliffb,  3rd  Earl  op 
{d,  1583),  though  inclined  to  Catholicism,  was 
the  faithful  and  honourable  counsellor  and 
affectionate  kinsman  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
made,  on  his  father's  death  in  1657,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energetic  government.  He 
became  an  active  ser'vant  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
his  recall  from  Ireland  (1567),  where  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  sent 
to  Vienna  to  try  to  arrange  the  conditions  of 
the  queen's  marriage  with  the  archduke.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  York  for  the  inquiry  into 
the  Damley  murder.  Sussex  afterwards 
advocated  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen 
with  the  Duke  of  KoHolk,  and  on  that  account 
was  supposed  by  the  confederate  earls  to  be 
favourable  to  their  cause.  He  remained  loyal, 
however,  and  as  President  of  the  Korth  took 
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port  in  sappreamng  the  rebeUion  of  1669, 
thougli  he  incorred  the  charge  of  lack  of 
energy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  peers  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  Alengon  marriage,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  Lord  Chamberlain  seems- to 
have  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  at 
court.  Sussex  was  a  man  of  blunt  and  straight- 
forward character,  a  good  soldier,  but  not 
much  of  a  courtier. 

fiuttea  was  the  Hindoo  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  live  widow  with  the  dead  husband. 
It  was  practised  for  twenty  centuries,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  of  religious  origin,  but 
was  really  grafted  on  the  original  Hindoo 
law,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  among  the 
Brahmins  that  the  widow  should  acquire  her 
settled  property,  and  celebrate  the  funeral 
rites  ol  her  husband.  The  Eng^sh  were 
at  first  afraid  to  interfere,  fearing  that  it 
would  create  a  religious  excitement  against 
the  English  rule.  JLord  William  Bentinck, 
however,  determined  to  abolish  this  custom, 
and  in  1830  passed  a  regulation  which 
declared  the  practice  of  suttee  illegal,  and 

gunishable  by  the  criminal  courts  as  culpable 
omicide.  >«  ot  the  slightest  feeling  of  alarm 
or  resentment  was  exhibited.  A  few  attempts 
at  suttee  were  prevented  by  the  poUoe,  and 
now  the  practice  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Svoaborgy  Thb  Boxiu&dment  of  (1865), 
took  place  during  the  war  with  Russia.  The 
second  Baltic  expedition,  under  Admiral 
Dundas,  addressed  itself  to  the  bombardment 
of  Sveaborg.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  9  the 
bombardment  was  opened.  Shot,  shell,  and 
rockets  rained  into  the  fortress  from  our  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  and  the  batteries  which  the 
French  had  established  on  one  of  the  many 
neighbouring  islands.  The  bombardment  was 
continued  with  little  intermission  till  four 
o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  by  which 
time  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  one 
thousand  tons  of  shot  and  shell  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place  by  the  English  alone. 
Finding  the  destruction  of  the  stores  and 
arsenals,  and  every  building  of  importance  to 
be.  complete,  the  admiral  resolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  on  the  fortifications  them- 
selves, as  this  must  have  cost  many  lives. 

Bwainmote  was  the  court  of  the  free- 
men of  the  forest.  As  the  forest  juris- 
dictions were  arranged  on  the  model  of  the 
ordinary  shire  jurisdictions,  its  organisation 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  shire  or  hundred 
court.  Swain  is  an  equivalent  of  freeholder 
{libere  tenent), 

^  Sweating  Sickness,  Thb,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  most  destructive  malady  which 
ravaged  Europe,  and  more  particularlv 
England,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Beginning  in  the  form  of  a  violent 
fever,  accompanied  by  a  profuse  foetid  perspi- 
ration, it  speedily  reduced  its  victims  to  a  state 
of  utter  helplessness  and  prostration,  a  few 


hours  only  sufficing,  as  a  general  mki,  to 
transform  a  healthy,  vigorous  man  into  a 
loathsome  corpse.  The  mortality  caused  by  a 
plague  of  this  mysterious  and  deadly  charactw 
was  enormously  great,  and  in  lgwgi*«<i^ 
where  its  effects  were  more  severely  felt 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  resulted, 
according  to  Stow,  in  a  marked  depopula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  "sweating  sickness'*  in  England 
was  in  Aug.,  1485,  when,  breaking  out  seem- 
ingly among  Henry  VU.'s  troops  at  Milford 
Haven,  it  spread  with  fatal  rapidity  to  London. 
Here,  and  generally,  the  plague  raged 
furiously  till  about  the  end  of  October,  when 
its  force  began  to  abate,  till  eventually  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1486,  aU  traces  of  it  dinppeared. 
In  July,  1517,  it  a^in  broke  out  among  ths 

rple,  and  ran  a  violent  course  of  six  montha. 
May,  1528,  its  ravages  brought  about  an 
almost  total  suspension  of  business.  On  this 
occasion  the  ph^e  lasted  on  till  July,  1629. 
Its  next  appcMiranoe  was  in  April,  1551,  wb&i 
it  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrews- 
bury, from  which  town  it  was  speedily  carried 
over  the  surrounding  country.  It  once  again 
took  iU  departure  in  Septemoer,  and  with  the 
exception  pf  a  short  interval  in  1675,  when 
the  "sickness  "  caused  a  vast  nombor  of  deaths, 
principally  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  record  of 
any  subsequent  renewal  of  the  visitatian.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
"sweating  sickness*'  was  the  comuuratiTe 
freedom  which  foreign  residents  in  England 
enjoyed  from  its  effects ;  upon  the  native-bora 
poptdation  alone,  for  the  most  part,  did  the 
sicKness  exercise  its  deadly  influ^ioe.  Henn 
it  is  supposed  that  the  malady  was  laxgelv 
due  to  ^  immoderato  indulgence  in  beer  so 
common  among  all  classes  of  Eng-liah  people 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 

Baoon,  Higt.  o/Hmvy  VIL  ;  Cbaaber^  Bmik  ^ 
Baya. 

Sw^Bden,  Rblahons  wim.  There  were 
practicallv  no  dealings  between  Kngland  tad 
Dweden  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Gustavus 
Wasa  at  last  need  the  merchuita  ol  Sweden 
from  the  commercial  yoke  of  the  LilVecken, 
as  he  had  previooslv  freed  the  country  fm 
the  political  yoke  of  Denmark.  And  in  1651 
a  commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden  marks  the  beginning  of  a  trade  that 
ultimately  became  im^iortant.  The  genoal 
leaning  of  Sweden  to  France,  however,  mad^ 
really  cordial  political  intercourse  impoasibte. 
Half-mad  King  Eric's  proposal  to  many 
Queen  Elizabeth  (1660)  must  not  be  takea 
too  seriously.  Charles  IX.  sought  in  1S$9 
the  alliance  of  Elisabeth  and  her  mediatioB 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Qustarss 
Adolphus  welcomed  Scottish  settlers  into  hi» 
new  commercial  town  of  Gothenburg.  Bat 
the  weak  and  uncertain  policy  of  Jamw  I 
and  Charles  I.  determined  (vostavua  noc  t£> 
embroil  himself  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  ^« 
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until  he  had  fonnd  in  Richelien  a  Btronger 
ally  Uuin  the  English  kings.    Though  many 
English   served    in   his    army,     and    Eng- 
lish subsidies  and  troops  were  slowly  doled 
out  to  him  he  fonnd  no  substantial  help  from 
England,  and  both  his  opposition  to  an  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  Charles  I.'s  desire  that  Grermany  should 
be  freed  from  foreign  conquerors,  prevented  any 
closerelations  between  the  two  parties.  Towards 
the  end  of  Christina.'s  reign,  England  and 
Sweden  drew  nearer  together,  as  is  shown  by 
Whitelocke's  famous  embassy  in  1 654  ,the  treaty 
of  amity  concluded  by  him,  and  Christina^s 
acceptance  of  Cromwell's  portrait.    Though 
Charles  X.  was  generally  supported  by  Eng- 
land in  his  Danish  war,  his  unexampled  suc- 
('<i«  necessitated  the  union  of  England  and 
Holland  to  force  on  him  a  peace  which  would 
prevent  his  obtaining  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Sound.      A  conunon  corruption  and 
dependence  on  France  united  England  and 
Sweden  under  the  minority  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1667  both  countries  reversed  their  policy 
and  united  with  Holland  to  check  Franco  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  wise  policy  was,  how- 
ever, not  pursued  again  until  after  1680,  when 
diaries  XI.  became  master  of  his  kingdom, 
and  declared  against  France,  an  act  which 
secured  his  friendship  with  the  England  of 
the  Revolution.     His  last  act  was  to  mediate 
at  the   Congress  of    Ryswick   (1697).     But 
Sweden  and  England  reaUy  belonged  to  very 
different  political  systems— a  fact  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  very  slight  connection  of 
Charles  XII.   and  his   northern  wars  with 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  raging 
just  at  the  same  time.     Charles,  however, 
found  on   his  return  from  Bender  that  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  had  seized  on  his  German 
duchies   of   Bremen  and  Verden;    and  his 
anxiety    to  recover   these  was    one    strong 
motive   for  his  union  with  Peter  of  Russia 
and  Alberoni  against  Qeorge  I.,  and  of  his 
schemes    to    restore  the  Pretender.     Hence 
England  welcomed  the  oligarchical  revolution, 
which,  on  his  death,  rendered  Sweden  power- 
less  for   nearly   two  generations.      During 
these  **  Times  of  Freedom  "  the  English  and 
Russian  ambassadors  jointly  bribed  and  in- 
trigued   to    obtain    the    supremacy   of    the 
"  Oips "    over  the  "  Hats,"   though    events 
Hhowed  that  the  Swedish  alliance  was  hardly 
worth  its  cost.    Twice  the  ascendency  of  the 
French  party  involved  Sweden  in  war,  first 
against  England  and  Russia  in  1741 — 43,  next 
against  Prussia,  the  English  ally  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War.    The  failure  of  each  war 
restored  the  Caps  to  power.    At  last,  in  1772, 
GustavuB  III.,  with  French  help,  got  rid  of 
the  corrupt  oligarchy  of  placemen  that  was 
almost  a  parody  of  the  English  Whig  con- 
nection.   His  action  was  very  much  resented 
in   England,  and  his  share  in   the  Armed 
Neutrality  showed  that  he  had  become  anti- 
Kagliflh.  in  policy. 


But  the  abandonment  by  the  younger  Pitt 
of  the  old  English  policy  of  alliance  with 
Russia,  led  to  a  change  in  our  relations  with 
Sweden,  and  Gustavu8*s  vain  attack  on  Rus- 
sia (1788 — 90)  was  a  welcome  though  ineffec* 
tual  help  to  Pitt's  plans.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  Gustavus's  fury  against  the  French 
Revolution  brought  him  into  the  coalition 
against  France.  But  he  was  assassinated  in 
1792,  and  Gustavus  IV.,  though  in  1800  he 
joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  in  1805  united 
with  Pitt  in  the  coalition  against  France. 
But  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Russians 
deprived  him  of  Finland,  and,  having  offended 
the  English  general  of  the  forces  sent  to  his 
assistance,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne  to  his  uncle  Charles  XIII.,  who  sought 
by  adopting  a  French  marshal  as  his  heir  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless 
the  Crown  Prince — as  Bemadotte  was  now 
called — ^joined  in  the  alliance  which  dethroned 
his  old  master  in  1815.  Since  that  period 
Sweden  has  had  no  very  striking  direct 
political  dealings  with  England.  Her  com- 
mercial relations  have  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies been  of  importance. 

(}eijer  and  Carlsson,  Ge$chicht€  von  Sehtr«l#n  ; 
Whitelocke.  Sw«disk  Embauy ;  Banke,  Ri»t. 
of  £ng.;  Geoffrin,  6\utav§  HI.;  Memoirs  of 
ChariM  XIV.  Dunham,  Hiai.  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark ;  and  Otte,  Scandinavian  Hietory, 
are  the  only  English  historieB  of  Sweden. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

BwByn,  Kin^  of  Denmark  {d,  1014), 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Harold 
Blaatand,  threw  off  the  Christianity  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Viking  chief.  In  982 
he  made  a  great  expedition  to  England  and 
destroyed  Chester,  Southampton,  and  London. 
Again,  in  994,  tho  hopes  of  a  fresh  Banegeld 
brought  him  anew  to  England.  In  1002  the 
murder  of  his  sister  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brice's  Bay,  gave  him  a  new  motive  of  hos- 
tility. At  last  he  succeeded  to  the  Danish 
throne,  and  led  a  great  national  invasion  of 
England  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent conquest.  All  the  Danelagh  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  the  flight  of  Ethelred  to 
Normandy,  and  the  submission  of  the  West 
Saxons  made  him  practically  ruler  of  England 
(1013).  But  as  he  was  never  crowned,  the 
chroniclers  call  him  Sweyn  the  Tyrant.  His 
death  in  the  next  year  left  the  throne  open  to 
his  greater  son,  Canute. 

Fteeman,  Norman  Conquest, 

Sweyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin,  and 
in  1043  was  appointed  to  an  earldom,  which 
included  the  shires  of  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Berks,  and  Somerset.  We  read  of 
his  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  in  1046,  on 
his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions, 
he  abducted  Eadgifu,  Abbess  of  Leominster. 
Being  forbidden  to  marry  her,  he  threw 
up  his  earldom  and  retired  to  Denmark.  In 
1048  he  made  overtures  to  Edward  for  the 
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restoration  of  his  earldom,  which  had  been 
divided  between  Harold  and  Beom,  but 
his  chances  of  pardon  were  destroyed  by  his 
treacherous  murder  of  Beom.  declared  a 
nithing  by  the  army,  he  escaped  to  Flanders, 
but  in  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  his 
possessions  by  Edward.  In  1051  he  was 
outlawed  with  his  father,  and  once  more 
retired  to  Flanders,  but  did  not  return  with 
Godwin.  **  The  blood  of  Beom,  the  wrongs 
of  ICadgifu  lay  heavy  on  his  spirit,"  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  could  alone  expiate 
him  for  his  crimes.  Thither  he  went  bare- 
footed, and  on  his  return  "  breathed  his  last 
in  some  unknown  spot  of  the  distant  land  of 
Lykia." 

Freeman,  Ifornwm  Con^uMt. 

Bwifby  Jonathan  (6.  1667,  d.  1745),  was 
bom  at  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  In  1688  he  was  received  into  the 
femuly  of  Sir  William  Temple,  to  whom  he 
was  related.  In  1695  he  was  ordained,  but 
soon  resigned  a  small  Irish  living,  and 
returned  to  reside  with  Temple.  During  his 
residence  with  Temple  began  his  mysterious 
connection  with  Hester  Johnson,  the  **  StelU  " 
of  his  Journal.  In  1699,  failing  of  promotion 
to  an  English  living,  Swift  went  to  Ireland 
as  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  was 
scantily  rewarded  by  receiving,  not  the 
deanery  which  he  had  expect^  but  the 
living  of  Laracor,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
Swift  began  his  political  career  as  a  Whig. 
In  1704  he  published  the  TaU  of  a  Tub,  a 
satire  on  the  corruptions  of  early  Christianity, 
and  the  results  of  the  Reformation.  The  Battle 
of  the  Books  (1704),  on  the  literary  dispute 
about  the  letten  of  Phalaris,  added  to  his 
reputation.  During  Anne's  reign  he  paid 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  England, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing Tories.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
Queen  Anne*s  reign  he  played  a  veiy  promi- 
nent part  in  English  politics  as  the  leading 
political  writer  of  the  Tories,  and  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  their  leadera.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both  with 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  and  attempted  to 
allay  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  Statesmen. 
His  pamphlet,  The  Conduct  oftheAlliee^  was  of 
immense  service  to  the  Tory  party ;  and  in  a 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  he  upheld  their 
course  with  zeal,  and  supplied  the  ministry 
with  arguments.  In  1713  he  received  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  There  he 
is  thought  to  have  been  secretly  married  to 
Stella.  She  died  in  1728.  On  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  dean  retired  to  Dublin  a  disap- 
pointed man.  In  1724  he  wrote  the  Drapier 
Letterg,  an  attack  on  the  monopoly  to  coin 
halfpence  which  had  been  granted  to  a  man 
named  Wood;  and  this  was  followed  by 
several  other  tracts  on  Irish  affairs  in  which 
the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
government  was  satirised  with*  unsurpassed 


power.     In  writing  of  Ireland  Swift  thcught 

chiefly  of  the  Engiish  colony  in  Izelaad ;  but 

his  writings  made  him  the  idol  of  the  whole 

Irish  people.    In  1726  appeared  his  great«et 

work,  GuUiver'e  Travels,     It  is  a   satire  on 

mankind  with  contemporary  allusions.    Swiit 

outlived  his  genius,  and  sank  into  rltotcr; 

the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  ahnon 

complete  mental  darkness.    Apart  from  his 

literary  renown,  Swift  owes  his  position  in 

history  to  the  fact  that  in  his  wzitings  v« 

have    the  Tory  view  of  politics  in.  Queen 

Anne's    reign  ^eet    forth  with  the  greaUf«t 

literary  skill.     In  Irish  politics  he   is  the 

typical    representative    of    the     Protestaat 

ascendency  in  Ireland,  whose  attack  on  the 

EngUsh  government  prepared   the  way  for 

Grattaa  and  the  Volunteers  of  1779. 

Swift's  Work*,  edited  by  Scott,  and  repah- 
liahed  1883;  Fonter»  Life  of  StM,  whuh.  was 
left  unfiiiiahed;  Graik.  Ufe  of  3^,  mS; 
Leoky,  Leadere  of  PvJblie  Cmunon  i»  InHcu^; 
HaoaiUay,  Eaeay  o%  Sir  WiUiam,  TtmpU  ;  Boi- 
ingbroke,  Corr«*|WiMUiiic«.  £S.  J.  L.] 


J,  Captain.  During  the  agricultiml 
outrages  of  the  year  1830,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  increased  use  of  machincsnr  fv>r 
agricultural  purposes,  threatening-  letter*  w«t<» 
frequently  sent  to  those  proprietors  who 
made  use  of  machinery,  ordering  them  to 
refrain  from  doing  so,  and  threatening  notiocs 
were  affixed  to  gates  and  bams.  These  ktten 
and  notices  were  usually  signed  '*  Captain 
Swing,"  much  as  Irish  threatenini^  letters 
are  signed  "  Rory  of  the  Hills.*'  This  nick, 
name  was  used  in  orde^  to  identify  the  varioos 
documeKts  with  the  same  movement. 

fiwinton,  Sin  John,  was  a  Scottkfc 
knight  who  fought  with  great  gaOantry  *i 
the  battle  of  Hoxmldon  HilL  He  crossed  ox>t 
to  the  aid  of  France  with  the  Efu-1  of  Bachar, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beaoge  (142 1 «, 
where  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Clarezioe.  la 
1424  he  was  killed  at  VemeuiL 


«  A 


Bwithin  (Swxthun),  St.  (<f.  862), 
taonk  of  Winchester,  of  which  see  he 
bishogp  in  852.  He  was  one  of  the  chi^^ 
mini^rs  of  Egbert  and  EthelwuJf,  axki  <«•: 
of  the  instructors  of  Alfred,  wh<M&  he  acci^s* 
panied  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  It  is  sidd  u 
have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  Ethelw^' 
bestowed  on  the  Chiuch  the  tenth  put  *.i 
his  lands. 

Swordsmen  ^"^s  the  name  giT«n  to  ^ 
able-bodied  Irish  who,  in  1652  wer«  alkyvW 
to  leave  their  country  and  enlist  abm*^ 
Some  30,000  or  40,000  are  said  to  har«> 
availed  themselves  of  this  pormissiaQ.  At 
first  this  was  only  a  private  arTaiK<nai^* 
between  the  Irish  leaden  and  theFaitbs 
generals  to  whom  they  surrendered.  Bst 
Parliament  legalised  their  capttnlatiaas  Vt  « 
special  Act ;  at  the  same  tin&e  baniahmf  uS 
officers,  while  allowing  them  to  enlist  sK«f 
recruits.    Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  YtBx» 
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took   advantage    of    thia    opportunity    for 
strengthening  their  forces. 

Troode,  EngUth  in  Irtland  ;  Lecky,  Htat.  ofEng. 

Bwynford,  Catherine  (</.  1403),  succeB- 
sively  governess,  mistress,  and  third  wife  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Paon 
de  Bolt,  and  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford. 
From  her  are  descended  the  Beauforts,  and 
consequently  Henry  YII.  Her  marriage 
with  John  of  Qaunt  took  place  in  1396,  hiXt 
all  her  children  were  bom  previously. 

Sydenham*  Charles  William  Poulbth' 
TuoMsoK,  Lord  (6.  1793,  d,  1841),  was  a 
merchant,  who  first  represented  Dover  (1826 
to  1830),  and  then  Manchester,  in  the  House 
uf  Commons.  In  1830  he  entered  Earl  Grey's 
Hefonn  administration  as  Vioe-Bresident  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  In  July,  1834,  he  became  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  resigned  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  in  November  fol- 
lowing. In  April,  1835,  he  resumed  th»t 
office  until  he  was  selected  to  replace  Lord 
Durham  in  Canada.  As  a  cabinet  minister 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  amendment  of  the 
Custom  Laws  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  On  Lord 
Eton's  recall  from  Canada,  Mr.  Thomson 
was  appointed  to  the  supreme  government 
of  British  North  America.  In  1840  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Sydenham  of 
Toronto. 


TableSy  The,   was  the  name  given  to 
a  national  councol  in  Scotland,  formed   in 
1637   to   represent  all  those  who    objected 
to   the    New     Service     Book,     and     other 
changes  which  the  Scottish  Council,  under 
ordera    from    Charles    I.,    was    attempting 
to  introduce.    It  was  virtually  an  extraordi- 
nary Parliament,  its  sixteen  members  being 
elected  equally  from  the  four  classes  of  nobles, 
barons,  clergy,  and  burgesses.    The  creation 
of  the  Tables  was  sanctioned  by  the  Privy 
(*ouncil  in  1637,  as  a  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  supplicants  (or  opposition,  which 
included  the  whole  nation  sdmost)  and  the 
crown.     The  following  account  of  them  is 
given  in  Gordon,  SeoU  Affair$ : — "  These  six- 
teen thus  chosen  were  constitute  as  delegates 
for  the  rest,  who  were  to  treat  with   the 
Council  thereafter  in  name  of  the  rest,  and 
to  reside  constantly  where  the  Council  sat. 
These  delegates  thus  constitute  were  appointed 
to  give  intelligence  to  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  associates  of  all  that  passed 
betwixt  the  king,  the  Council,  and  them ;  to 
correspond  with  the  rest,  and  to  receive  in- 
telligence from  them,  and  to  call  such  of  them 
with  the  mind  of  the  rest  as  they  thought  ex- 
pedient."   The  Council  soon  discovereid  that 
ill  authorising  the  creation  of  the  '*  Tables  " 
they  had  called  into  being  a  representative 


body  of  an  extremely  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  In  1638,  on  the  publication  of 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  exonerating  the 
bishops,  the  Tables  summoned  their  adherents 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  and  issued  the  famous  Pro- 
testation, declaring  the  '*  king  to  be  deceived 
l^y  the  prelates,  and  to  be  personally  guiltless 
of  the  whole."  Shortly  afterwards  they  is- 
sued the  Covenant,  compelling  persons  to  sign 
allegiance  'to  it  all  over  Scotland.  To  the 
TaHes  is  due  the  organisation  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  indictment  of  the 
bishops  in  the  same  year.  It  was  the  Tables, 
moreover,  which  made  .preparations  for  the 
war  that  broke  out  the  following  year. 
Gardiner,  &Mt.  of  Eng„  1603—1642. 

TflMSkerSf  The  (1704),  was  the  name 
"given  to  a  party  of  zealous  Tories,  headed  by 
Nottinglmm,  who  proposed,  in  imitation  of 
a  plan  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
previous  reign  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  He- 
sumption  BUI,  to  tack  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill  to  the  New  Land  Tax  Bill,  "so 
that  the  peers  could  not  fiing  out  the  pro- 
posal of  intolerance  without  losing  the  pro- 
posal of  supply."  The  moderate  Tories,  how- 
ever, headed  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  voted 
against  them,  and  they  were  routed  by  251 
against  134  votes. 

Tahiti  Question,  1 842-^44.    In  Sept., 

1842,  the  French  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thenars 
extorted  a  convention  from  Queen  Pomare,  by 
which  ihe  French  assumed  possession  of  tho 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  question  was  taken  up 
by  England  with  great  vigour.  The  French 
government  professed  that  they  did  not  desire 
the  annexation,  but  merely  the  protectorate  of 
the  island.  The  French  people  were,  however, 
most  indignant.  Popular  feeling  ran  high  in 
both  countries,  and  it  was  only  the  moderation 
of  the  governments  which  preserved  peace. 
In  1844  the  two  governments  were  once  more 
embvoiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  French 
officials  in  Tahiti.  They  had  made  them- 
selves most  unpopular  in  Tahiti,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2na  March  one  of  their  sentinels 
was  seized  and  disarmed  by  the  natives.  This 
was  made  the  .pretext  for  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning Mr.  Pritchard,  British  consul,  and 
a  prominent  missionary,  who  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Koman  Catholics.  He  was 
only  released  on  the  condition  of  his  instantly 
leaving  the  Pacific.  This  outrage  created  a 
profound  indignation  in  England,  and  Sir  K. 
Peel  denounced  it  in  Parliament  as  a  gross 
indignity.  After  some  months  of  negotiation. 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
question  had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
an  indemnity  given  to  Mr.  Pritchard. 

TailboiSy  Lady  Elizabeth  Blount,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  and  the 
wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Calais.  She  was  one  of  Henry 
yill.*8  favourite  mistresses,  and  the  son  whom 


fiui  boiv  him  wna  specially  disliiiguiBliod  by 
Ilio  marke  of  liis  futher's  regnril,  Iwiug  creutva 
niii^vuasivoly  Eutl  of  Nuttinfjium,  and  Duku  ol 
Uiuhmood  and  SouwTHeC. 

TalBiVera,  Till!  Battle  OF  (Jiil)-27imd  28, 
IMOUj,  wud  pctliBpa  thu  most  impurtunt,  us  it 
ivrtainly  was  one  of  thu  most  burd-Iought,  of 
the  earlier  bttltlea  of  the  PeoinsularWkT.  Tha 
Uiwn  of  l^lavera  do  la  Kuyna  sbuids  on  the 
left  bonk  ol  the  Tagua,  forty-two  milcB  west 
uf  Toledo,  in  a  Email  piuin,  which  it  bounded 
on  the  north  und  wnst  by  a  range  of  low  hitlB. 
Wellington  exti-Jid()d  liis  line  along  those  hilU 
and  occujiicil  an  old  rained  building,  the 
(.'iisa  dea  Salinas,  in  the  plain,  while  Cucfltu 
nith  the  tipaniardB,  who  composed  two-thiriia 
•if  the  allied  uciny,  wub  poalfid  in  trout  of  the 
lown  on  hill  ri^t.  l^ly  on  the  -JTtli  tha 
Bi'itisli  division  in  the  Casa  dee  Salinas  whs 
Hurpmed  by  French  Bkirmiiihura,  but  wua 
Huiokly  rallied  by  Wellington  in  ptreon,  and 
withdnwa  tu  the  hilla,  where  they  foimed  up 
U-hind  the  troope  fllreacjy  poatej  there.  Victor 
fullowed  up  his  advantage,  imdopencilabeavy 
lli«  on  the  poiilioa,  which  townrda  evening 
wiu  Buddenly  attacked.  The  Gecmsna,  who 
were  in  advance,  were  completely  surpiiiied  ; 
but  Donkin  in  the  rear  rfepulaed  the  attack. 
'rhu  French,  however,  aeized  an  unoccupied 
eminence  on  his  left,  from  -which  they  an- 
neyod  tbe  English  until  Hill  by  hard  fighting 
drove  thnn  from  it,  just  as  dftrkDces  put  an 
i^nd  to  the  fight.  At  dawn  on  the  'iHth  a 
violent  onslaught  wua  made  on  the  English 
loft,  but  thp  French  were  driven  o9  with  a 
iom  of  l,fiOa  men.  Botli  aides  rested  under 
Oie  Kori'hing  heat  of  a  midsummer  aim  :  but 
the  English  were  ver7  short  of  supplies  nnrl 
were  aimoat  alarving.  In  the  aflcmoon  the 
French  ronowod  the  attack,  and  foil  on  the 
Dritinh  right,  where  they  were  quietly  ro- 
jiulaed  in  confuBJon.  Meanwhile  a  thr*fttcned 
attack  on  the  left  had  been  checked  by  a 
recktcffi  diiirge  ot  the  dragoons,  while  in  the 
centre  the  French  were  completely  defeated. 
The  English,  however,  were  too  much  ex- 
hanstMl  to  pursue,  nnd  theSpaniardaconldnot 
Iw  trusted,  so  that  WellJnffton  only  achioiTil 
the  openiDg-  up  ot  a  safe  retreat.  He  had. 
however,  gained  a  rapntation  which  wm  ot 
im menu  value  to  him.  "This  battle,"  laya 
.lomini,  "rocovored  the  Rlory  ot  the  auc- 
I'cnes  ot  Marlborough,  which  for  a  century 
had  declined.  It  wm  telt  that  the  English 
intnntry    eoiild    contend   with  the    beet   in 

Niip!i>r.  rmif-BiorirBP:  CUntOB,  FtninmUr 
ITsT.'  AUkb,  mu.  Bf  Bariipi. 

Tallas*.    In  thopipolioliai  of  Hon.  I. 

jipjicarv  a  lev  n  aid,  auxiliHin  burgi,  or  firiliilU, 
wliich  aBemn  tn  answer  to  the  Dancgeld  in  the 
•iiiuitios.  It  is  aet  down  in  the  roll  among 
the  ordinary  receipts,  and  it  ia  proliable,  lhet»- 
tiire.  that  it  wiw  an  annual  payment ;  but  haw 
Lmg  it  had  been  eiuclod  it  is  imposiullH  U> 


detenniue.  AJ 
but  its  place  w 
demeSDo  Undi 
by  a  tax  deaci 
but  to  which  t 
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by  each  coun 
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their  loida. 
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made,  and  wl 
granted.  It  wot 
tuliage  should 
the  king  taxe< 
1D0&  the  king 
to  the  tallage! 
leave  to  the  hi 
cicnt  demesne 
aeigiieuriat  ri; 
(he  eonnnunil 
the  Con&inia' 
Edward  :.  prt 
tatiks,  and  pris 
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from  such  p 
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statute  of  I3t< 
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After  this  dati 
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uneasy,  and  t 
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nderate  treatment  than  abroad.  In  the  first 
place  the  fyrd^  or  national  militia,  had  been 
maintained)  though  partly  for  other  purposes, 
80  that  the  tallaged  had  weapons  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  did  good  Ber\'ice; 
and  secondly,  the  kings  frequently  promised 
not  to  raise  the  amount  of  tallage  in  order  to 
gain  an  increase  of  the  Jirma  hurgi, 

H  •dox.HMf.  o/&eAMtMr  (1711),  p.  480 ;  Stabbs, 
C<m  t.  Hut..  L  §  161,  II.  $275;  Queist,  En^ivM 
Kffr/oMiuitf*  G«scku;M«  (1882),  pp.  125,  172. 

[W.  J.  A,] 

TalmAsll,  Thomas  {d.  1694),  first  ap- 
pears as  in  command  of  the  Coldstream 
(luanU  at  the  skirmish  at  Walcourt,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  served  under 
(Hnkeli  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  siege  of  Athlone,  and  at  the 
liattle  of  Aghrim.  When  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament was  directed  to  Solmes's  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  it  was  requested  that 
hia  pLico  might  be  filled  by  Talmash,  who, 
next  to  Marlborough,  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  He  fought 
under  William  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  in  command  of  an 
exp«-dition  against  Brest.  The  design  was 
betrayed  probably  by  Marlborough  to  James, 
from  motives  of  personal  jealousy.  Aooord- 
ingly  when  Talxnash  attempted  to  land  ho 
was  received  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  French 
troops,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  *'  ex- 
claiming with  his  last  breath  that  he  had 
been  a  victim  of  treachery." 

iMfiAo^^   Gazette;   Macaolaj,    Hiet.   of  Eng.; 
Banke,  Hiet.  of  E»g. 

Taady,  Jambs  Kapfbii,  a  Dublin  trades- 
man, commanded  in  1782  tho  Phoenix 
Park  Artillery.  He  was  an  ardent  Irish 
*'  patriot,'*  and  as  early  as  1784  began  to  cor- 
rpspond  with  France.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Whig  Club,  and  in  Nov.,  1790,  was 
secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen.  In  the  year 
1792  ho  had  the  audacity  to  challenge  the 
Solicitrjr-Qeneral ;  he  was  arrested,  escaped, 
and  re^arrested  the  day  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  so  that  he  was  only  in  prison  for 
a  day.  In  179d  he  went  over  to  America,  but 
was  in  France  in  1797,  where  he  represented 
himself  as  an  officer.  In  1798,  he,  together 
with  some  other  Irish  rebels,  followed  Hum- 
bert in  a  small  vessel,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Irebind  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  at  once  fled  and  reached 
Hamburg  in  safety.  On  Nov.  24th,  however, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English.  France 
afterwards  declared  war  on  Hamburg  on  his 
account.  He  was  tried  in  Ireland,  but  was 
thought  much  too  contemptible  to  be  made  a 
martyr  of,  and  was  liberated  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (1802). 

TangierSy  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  was 
tnken  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Moors  in 
1471,  and  ceded  by  them  to  England  in  1662 


as  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  on 
her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  Colonel  Kirku 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  garrison.  It 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  in  1683,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  climate  and  the 
expense  of  the  wars  with  the  Mussulmans, 
and  the  works  were  destroyed.  Tangiora 
subsequently  became  a  nest  of  pirates,  who 
frequently  enslaved  British  subjects,  and 
whom  our  government  was  not  ashamed  to 
subsidise  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  During 
the  reign  of  Soliman,  however  (1794 — 1822), 
Christian  slavery  was  abolished  and  piracy 
suppressed. 

Tanifltry,  Thb  Custom  of,  was  partly  a 
system  of  landholding  and  partly  a  law  of 
succession.  Under  tho  Brehon  code  the  land 
was  regarded  as  belonging,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  people  or  tribe  from  whom  the 
chief  held  it  in  trust.  He  held  a  portion  of 
it  as  private  property  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as 
a  noble,  had  a  life  interest  in  a  second  portion 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  while  he  possessed 
jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  the  commune. 
This  peculiar  kind  of  tenure  was  called 
tandieteact  or  tanistry,  but  the  word  waH 
more  generally  applied  to  the  form  of  succes- 
sion by  which  the  eldest  and  worthiest 
relative  was  preferred  to  the  eldest  son,  '*  as 
commonly  tho  next  brother  or  next  cousin, 
and  so  forth."  The  idea,  of  course,  was  that 
a  man  of  mature  years  would  be  able  to  resist 
aggression  and  administer  affairs  better  than 
a  minor,  but  as  in  practice  it  produced  endlom 
civil  quarrels,  it  became  customary  for  tho 
people  of  the  tribe  or  sect  to  elect  the  succes- 
sor {tatMteU  minor  or  second)  in  the  time  of 
the  ruling  chief.  This  law  of  inheritanci' 
obtained  among  the  noble  class,  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inferior  orders  being  held  under 
the  law  of  gavelkind  (q.v.).  It  was  from  tho 
first  ignored  by  the  English  invaders,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  primogeniture.  Strong- 
bow,  for  instance,  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage  with 
Dermot*s  only  child,  Eva,  but  the  native 
Irish  clung  tenaciously  to  the  custom,  and 
their  rights  were  acknowledged  more  than 
once  by  the  English  kings.  Henry  III.  tried 
to  aboUsh  it,  but  without  success,  and  thenoo 
the  0*Neil  troubles  arose.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  however,  in  1603,  after 
a  commission  had  been  held  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  tanistry,  together  with  gavel- 
kind, was  abolished  by  a  decision  of  tho 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin  as  a  *'lewd  and 
damnable  custom."  A  variation  of  the  law  of 
tanistry  may  be  seen  in  the  curious  system  of 
alternate  succession  by  which  two  branches  of 
a  race  shared  the  kingship,  r.^.,  the  kingship 
of  Munster  by  the  McCarthys  and  O'Briens. 

Sir  John  Davies,  Cnee  of  Qavelltmd ;  Bpeneer, 
Yiercn  of  the  Siat*  of  irrland ;  O'Curry.  Mannfr* 
and  Cvutt  inc  tftht)  Ancimt  Irifh ;  Maine,  Village 
CommimiH«'«:  Hallam,  H*»t.  ofEng..  lii.,  eh.  18; 
Walpoto,  Hiet,  of  Iri^  Notion.       [L.  C.  S.] 
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Tuijor6»  The  State  op,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Shahjee, 
the  father  of  Sivajee.  In  1769  it  bec^e 
involved  in  hostilities  with  Madras  in.  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  Mohammed  Ali  of  th^ 
Camatic.  The  country  was  quickly  subdued 
and  the  rajah  imprisoned  and  the  sovereignty 
transferred  to  Mohammed  Ali.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  however,  disapproved  of  this, 
and  ordered  that  the  rajah  should  be  restored. 
In  1780,  therefore.  Lord  Pigot,  Governor  of 
Madras,  was  ordered  to  restore,  him,  and 
establish  a  Resident  at  his  court  la  1 786,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rajah  Tulfogee  (who  left  an 
adopted  son,  Berfogee),  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  It  was  asserted  that  Tulfogee 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  at  the 
time  of  adoption,  and  that  Serfog^  was  an 
onlv  son,  and  therefore  the  adoption  was  in- 
vahd.  Ameer  Singh,  half  brother  of  Tuliogee, 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  Serfogee  continued 
to  press  his  claim,  and  the  misgovemment 
of  Ameer  Singh  induced  Sir  John  Shore  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  most  renowned  pun- 
dits, and  they  declared  the  adoption  perfectly 
valid.  The  directors  thereupon  ordered  Lord 
Wellesley  to  place  him  on  the  throne  on 
condition  that  he  should  accept  any  arrange- 
ment the  government  might  think  fit.  After 
an  exhaustive  report  of  the  condition  of 
Tanjore,  Lord  Wellesley  assumed  the  entire 
admmistration  of  the  country  (1800),  giving 
the  rajah  a  libeial  pension. 

Tuikarville,  Fobd  Grbt,  Earl  of 
{d.  1701),  better  known  as  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
of  1681  as  a  most  zealous  Elxclusionist ;  and 
for  his  supposed  share  in  the'  design  for  in- 
surrection was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
escaped  by  making  his  keepers  drunk.  Ho 
fled  to  the  Continent  (1682).  There  he  em- 
ployed his  influence  on  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  urge  him  to  invade  England. 
He  landed  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry.  He 
was  driven  from  Bridport  by  the  militia.  He 
dissuaded  Monmouth  from  abandoning  the 
enterprise  at  Frome.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  his  cavalry  was  easily  routed  by  the 
royal  troops,  chiefly  it  is  said  because  of  his 
pusillanimity.  He  fled  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  taken  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  inter- 
view with  the  king  he  displayed  great  firm- 
ness, and  would  not  stoop  to  ask  for  pardon. 
He  was  suffered  to  ransom  himself  for  £40,000 
and  went  abroad.  He  returtied  to  England 
with  William  of  Orange,  and  attempted  to 
redeem  his  character  by  taking  an  active 
share  in  politics.  In  1695  he  was  created 
Earl  of  TankerviUe.  He  supported  the  Abso- 
ciation  Bill  in  a  brilliant  speech,  and  also 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  Fenwick*s 
attainder.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  bill 
for  disbanding  the  army  (1699).  His  poli- 
tical services  were  rewarded  by  the  office  of 


Lord  Privy  Seal  (1701).    But  his  health  was 

broken,  and  later  in  the  year  he  died.     **  His 

life,'*  says  Macaulay,  "  was  so  miserable  that 

all  the  indignation  excited  by  his  faults  id 

overpowered  by  pity.** 

Bornet,  Ui»t,  of  ku  Own   Tims;  Xscaiikjr. 
Hi$t,  of  Bug.  i  Ranke,  Hue.  of  E»g. 

Taatallon  CastlAt  ^  Haddingtonshire. 

the  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  was  success- 
fully defended  (1628)  against  James  V.  by 
the  Earl  of  Ang^,  who  had,  however,  soon 
afterwards  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Covenanters  in  1639. 

Tantia  Topee,  a  Mahtatta  Brahmin  of 
the  revolted  Gwalior  force  (1857).  He  took 
the  command,  and  on  Nov.  28  enootlnte^^i 
G^enend  Windham  at  Cawnpoor  with  some 
success.  In  1858  he  marched  to  the  rdief  of 
Jhansi,  but  was  routed  at  the  Belwah  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose.  Joined  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi 
he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Sooneh,  but  ws9 
beaten  utterly.  He  then  proceeded  to  Irwahor 
and  ezdted  an  insuxrection  against  Scindia. 
He  was  beaten  again  by  Sir  H.  Rose  cmtadf 
Gwalior,  but  escaped,  and  waged  &  predatonr 
war  for  some  time.  His  hiding-plsbce  waa, 
however,  betrayed ;  he  was  seized  when  asleep 
(April  7,  1869)  in  the  jungle  in  Malwm,  and 
he  was  tried  and  executed. 

Tara,  Thb  Hill  of,  situated  in  Meath. 
was  in  aucientdays  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  'OMi(!**^ear  here  on  :&Iay  26,  179^. 
Lord  Fingal,  with  some  400  fenciUcs  aiid 
mounted  yeomen,  routed  several  thousands  \d 
Irish  rebels,  killing  350.  Here^  too,  on.Aur. 
15,  1843,  Daniel  O^Connell  held  a  moctftoT 
meeting  in  support  of  Repeal,  said  to  ha^^ 
been  attended  by  260,000  people. 

Tara^  King  of.  Till  the  seventh  centorv 
the  Ard  Bi  Erind,  or  high  king  of  £rin.  n^ 
sided  in  the  palaoe  of  Tanu  The  kingdom  it 
Meath,  in  which  it  whs  situated,  farmed  Hi* 
appanage.  After  the  overthrow  of  th^ 
Hui  Niells  by  Brian  Bom,  the  positian  nf 
King  of  Tara  was  held  by  one  or  another  sii 
the  provincial  kings;  it  resembled  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda.  Under  thi.* 
over-king  there  was  a  complete  hienz^^iy 
of  provincial  kings,  princes,  and  noUea.  Tt*. 
nature  of  the  relations  of  theae  cIubmcm  toeti'^ 
other  was  in  most  cases  of  the  same  shado«T 
nature  as  the  overlordship  of  the  Kin;  vi 
Tara. 

Tanaania.    [Avstbjulxa.] 

Taunton  was  in  all  probabtlitv  a  Rgsbt 
station.  It  was  of  consiaei«ble  impottanir  u* 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  Ina  built  a  nft^ 
there,  and  it  was  more  than  once  attackt^i  t>? 
the  Welsh.  After  the  Conquest,  Uie  t^b>iK 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  WiB<h<«e<r. 
to  whom  the  town  and  manor  wezv  gTi&t*«<^ 
It  fint  returned  a  member  to  IVuiiammt  ?• 
1296.  Taunton  was  held  for  snme  tnei>  ^> 
the  pretender  Warbecki  and  daring  the  GrMt 
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RebellioD  siutained  a  long  siege  under  Colonel 
Blake  againflt  the  Royalists  under  Goring, 
until  relieved  by  Fairfax.  Jeffreys  held  his 
"  Bloody  Assize  "  at  Taunton  after  the  failure 
of  Monmoath's  rebellion,  the  duke  having 
preTiooflly  been  proclaimed  king  there.  The 
charter  of  the  borough,  which  was  granted  to 
it  hj  Charles  I.,  was  taken  from  it  by  Charles 
II.,  and  it  remained  unincorporated  until 
after  the  Municipal  Keform  Act  of  1836. 

[A.  L,  8.] 
Taxation.    In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
Witan  alone  had  the  power  of  imposing  ex- 
traordinary taxation — a  power   which  was, 
however,  rarely  used,  as  the  public  expendi- 
ture was  amply  defrayed  by  the  rents  of  the 
public  lands  and  by  tiie  obUgation  of  trinoda 
nwsgitas.    The  only  instance  of  extraordinary 
taxation  before  the  Norman  Conquest   was 
the  Danegeld,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  on  eveiy 
hide  of  land,  leided  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes ;  this  tax  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally levied  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  under  Richard  was  revived  under  the 
oanie  of  carucage.     After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  ordinary  revenue  proved  far  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  king,  and  as  a  con- 
8{^queace  we  find  the  finance  of  the  country 
occupying   much    of   the   attention   of  the 
executive,  whilst  by  degrees  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  exi^ordinary  taxation 
to  a  very  large  extent.    Up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry    II.    the    indirect    taxation    of    the 
country,  such  as  customs,  was  unimportant, 
while  the  extraordinary  taxes,  such  as  the 
Danegeld  and   scutage,  fell  only  on  land. 
In  1188,  however,  an  important  innovation 
was  introduced  in  the  Saladin  Tithe,  or  the 
firiit  tax   on    movables.     This  tax  became 
very  popular  with  succeeding  kings.     Under 
lUchara  I.,  one-fourth  of  their  goods  was  de- 
manded from  every  one ;  John  levied  one- 
seventh;  and  subsequent  kings  usually  one- 
tiftesnth.    The  imposition  of  taxes  under  the 
Normau  kings  had  been  practically  at  the 
will  of  the  king,  though  the  consent  of  the 
barons  was  often  asked  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  the  exaction  grew  so  heavy  that  a  clause 
in   Magna    Charta    provided    that    no    ex- 
traordinary scutage  or  aid  should  be  imposed 
by  the    long   without    the    consent  of  the 
national  council.    The  growth  of  representa- 
tion is  cloaelv  connected  with  the  history  of 
taxation,  and  it  early  became  a  recognised 
principle  that  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
present  bound  those  who  were  absent ;  whilst 
Ihii  idea  that  taxation  required  the  consent  of 
the  taxed,  which  grew  up  after  it  became 
iiustomary  to  tax  movables,  made  it  necessary 
io  summon  to  Parliament  the  burgesses  and 
^lorgy  as  well  as  knights  and  barons,    llie 
'act  that  we  often  find  the  different  classes  in 
he  kingdom  making  g^nts  of  different  rates 
•<  the  result  of  the  "right  of  self -taxation 
wing  recognised  to  the  extent  of  each  class  of 
he    community  determining,  independently 


of  the  rest,  what  amount  it  would  contribute. 
The  lords  made  a  separate  grant.  The 
knights  voted  their  own  quota,  and  the  bur- 
gesses theirs,  while  the  clergy  decided  for 
themselves  the  amount  of  their  taxation. 
The  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  by  Edward  I. 
declared  that  henceforth  no  extraordinary' 
tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  like  promise  was 
made  in  the  statute  I>e  Tallagio  non  Coti' 
eedendo  ^1297).  From  this  time  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Parliament  to  impose  tax- 
ation, though  often  infringed  by  the  illegal 
exercise  of  prerogative,  became  an  axiom  of 
the  constitution.'*  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Edward  III.,  in  the  face  of  repeated  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  frequently 
resorted  to  arbitrax}'-  taxation,  whilst  Hicham 
II.  raised  forced  loans ;  but  under  the  Lan- 
castrian kings  we  find  but  few  cases  of  illegal 
imposts.  fVom  Richard  II.  the  old  taxes 
of  hidage,  scutage,  and  tallage  were  re- 
placed by  subsidies.  A  tax  imposed  upon 
persons  m  respect  of  the  reputed  value  of 
their  estates  in  1379 — 80,  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  poll  tax,  ranging  from  £4  to  4d., 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  Tyler's  re- 
bellion. Soon  after  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  a  grant  to  each  king  for 
life  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  grant, 
under  the  name  of  tonnage  and  poimdage, 
continued  to  be  made  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  frequent  demands  for  money 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people.  "Taxation," 
says  Hallam,  "  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects 
was  so  far  from  being  no  tyranny  that  it 
seemed  the  only  species  worth  a  complaint," 
and  in  1525  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  Wolsey 
paved  the  way  for  his  downfall.  Up  to  1688 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  Commons  to  vote 
one  subsidy  (£70,000)  and  two-fifteenths  on 
goods;  but  in  that  year  two  subsidies  and 
four-fifteenths  were  granted,  owing  to  the 
expense  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  from  that  date  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
sidies were  granted.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Stuarts  led  them  to  resort  frequently 
to  illegal  imposts.  In  1608,  under  James  I., 
Cecil  caused  a  Book  of  Hates  to  be  issued, 
which  laid  heavy  duties  on  merchandise,  while 
the  extortions  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  first 
article  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  pro- 
vides that  "  no  person  from  thenceforth  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king 
against  his  will,  as  having  inherited  this 
freedom,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other 
like  charge  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
Parliament."  Taxation  under  the  Common- 
wealth was  heav}%  and  on  the  abolition  of 
feudal  incidents  and  aids,  excise  and  customs 
duties  and  hearth-money  were  granted  to  the 
king  as  compensation.  In  this  reign,  too, 
the  control  of  the  Commons  over  taxation  was 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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oiutoxn  of  appropriation  of  Bupplies,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Lower  House  estah- 
lished  their  right  of  initiatixig  all  money 
bills.  In  the  roign  of  Charles  II.  the  clergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselves  in  Convocation. 
James  XL  once  more  resorted  to  illegal  and 
arbitrary  taxation,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declared  that  the  king,  amongst 
other  things,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  **  by  ley\'ing  money 
for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown  ny  pretence 
of  prerogative,  for  other  time  ana  in  other 
manner  Uian  the  same  was  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment,** which  was  illegal.  From  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  customs  and  excise  duties 
gradually  increased,  while  in  1690  a  land  tax 
of  3s.  in  the  pound  was  imposed,  and  renewed 
annually.  Windows,  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
things  were  taxed.  In  1796  the  legacy  duty 
on  personal  property  was  imposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  real  property  tax  not  being  imposed 
till  1833,  and  two  years  later  the  same 
minister  taxed  all  incomes  over  £200.  This 
tax  was  discontinued  in  1816,  but  renewed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  to  be  levied,  the  rates  being 
varied  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time.  In 
1851  the  window  tax  was  replaced  by  a  tax 
imposed  on  houses  in  proportion  to  their 
rentaL  The  first  pennanent  tax  was  hearth- 
money,  imposed  in  1663,  up  to  which  time 
taxes  had  been  granted  for  a  year,  or  other 
fixed  term,  as  occasion  demanded.  After 
the  Revolution,  however,  permanent  duties 
increased.  *'  These  duties,"  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  "were  generally  granted  as  a  secu- 
rity for  loans,  and  the  financial  policy  of 
permanent  taxes  increased  with  the  national 
debt)  and  the  extension  of  public  credit."  At 
the  present  day  the  power  of  taxation  remains 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
said — "  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing 
or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone." 
[Assbssmsnt;  Customs;  Ekcisb;  Rates; 
Kkvbmue.] 

Stubbs,  Contt  Higt, ;   Hallam,  C<mat.  Hut. ; 
Hoy,  Coiut.  UiKi. 

Taylor,    Jeremy,    Bishop    of  Bromore, 

and  of  Down  and  Connor  {b.  1613,  <J.  1667), 

after  being  educated  at  Oxford  was  made 

chaplain  to  Laud  in  1637,  and  in  1638  was 

appointed  rector  of  Uppingham.     Deprived 

of  his  living  by  the  rebellion,  he  retired  to 

Wales  and  opened  a  school  at  Carmarthen, 

and  afterwards  became  chaplnin  to  the  Earl 

of  Oarberry.      During  the  Protectorate  he 

was  twice    imprisoned,  in  Chepstow   Castle 

and  the  Tower.     In  1658  he  went  to  Ireland, 

and  in  1661  received  the  bishopric  of  Down 

and    Connor.      Taylor    was    the   author  of 

numerous  works  on    theology  and    morals, 

some  of  which  have  enjoyed  extraordinary 

popularity. 

Jeremy  Taylor'ti  TToi'kf  wei«  edited  by  Bishop 
Heber,  15  vols.,  1822. 


Taylor,  Rowlako  {d.  Feb.,  1555),  wa« 
vicar  of  Uadleigh  in  Sufifolk,  to  which  Uvintr 
he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in 
1 54  4.  Ue  was  condemned  by  Bishop  Gardint«r 
and  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durham  for 
his  Protestantism ;  and  on  refusing  to  recant 
was  burnt  at  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8,  1555.  Foxe, 
who  gives  an  affecting  account  of  Taylor's 
martyrdom^  says  of  him,  that  **  he  vas  a  right 
perfect  divine  and  parson." 
Foz8,  Aeta  and  if  omNnniti. 

Tea  Duties,  The,  were  first  imposed  in 
1660.  In  1772  the  East  India  Canxpan.%. 
being  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  allow«d  by 
Parliament  to  export  their  teas  from  London 
warehouses  to  America  free  from  £nglidi 
duties,  and  liable  only  to  a  small  duty  to  he 
levied  in  the  colony.  Although  Inr  this 
arrangement  the  colonists  got  their  tea 
cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  doB«, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bribe  to  indnoe 
them  to  consent  to  the  right  of  Bn^hmd  t(> 
tax  America.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  t^' 
resist  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  m-bea 
the  tea-ships  arrived  at  Boston  on  Dec,  177^ 
they  were  boarded  by  men  dii^;msed  ac 
IncQsns,  and  their  cai^ocs  thrown  overboard. 
This  was  one  of  the  incidents  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  American  War.  In  Eng- 
land the  East  India  Company  retained  it^ 
monopoly  until  its  extinction  in  18S4.  In 
1836  new  duties  were  imposed ;  these  were  s: 
first  2s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  but  they  were  t>  • 
duced  to  Is.  5d.  in  1857,  and  to  6d.  in  1865. 

Tea-room  Party,  The  (1867).  On  April 

the  bth  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  iea-ruom 
of  the  House  of  Conmions  of  between  fortv 
and  fifty  mcmberB  of  the  Liberal  party.     At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  peimtn* 
composing  it  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  instructions,  to  be  propoaed  by 
Mr.  Coleridge  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  committee  sitting  on  the  Refom  Bill, 
to  the  first  clause  of  his  xesolutaon,  whict 
applied  to  the  law  of  rating.     This  was  no<i« 
ficd  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  conaented  to  it 
Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  the  altered  reeohiticn. 
and  the  House  went  into  committee  on  tht 
bill.    Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  ncti^t 
of  several  important  amendments,  whidi  Ms. 
Disraeli  declared  to  be  the  relinqnialwd  is- 
structions   in  another  form,  and  distLoctJ^ 
announced  that  if  they  should  be  carried  tbr 
government  would  not  proceed  with  the  IsU 
As  most  of  the  members   of    the  taa^-rooai 
party    held   together,   the    government   tn« 
umphed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  «a  tb? 
first  division. 


Telograpluit  Thv  Pukckabb  op  tvs.  Ir 

1868  the  government  ventured  on  the  boM 
step  of  acquiring  possession  of  all  the  lintf  ^i 
electric  telegraph  in  the  XTnited  Kingdoar. 
and  making  the  control  of  coanmnnicatios  K 
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electricity  a  part  oi  the  general  buainess  of  the 
Post  Office. 

Teatnlars,  The,  or  the  Order  of  Knights 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 'military 
religioiu  order  of  knighthocxl  which  had  its 
ori^  in  1118  in  an  association  of  knights  for 
tho  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
They  did  good  service  in  the  Crusades,  for 
which  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  grants 
of  land  in  different  countries — ^England  among 
the  rest.  After  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Mohammedans  the  Templars  returned 
to  Europe,  where  their  pride  and  licentiousness 
excited  considerable  odium.     Philip  the  Fair 
of  Fiance  determined  on  their  suppression,  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  lus  son-in-law 
Edward  II.    In  England  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  1308  wittiout  the  great  cruelties 
practised    in    France.      The    knights    were 
Allowed  to  enter  monasteries,  and  their  pos- 
sessions given  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights 
of  Si.  John. 

Temple,    Richard     Ghsnvillb,    Earl 
(i.  nil,  d.  177^),  was  the  elder  brother  of 
George  Grenville,  and  was  elected,  in  1734, 
by  the  help  of  ^mily  interest,  to  represent 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  in  all  subse- 
quent elections  was  returned  for  the  county. 
In  1752  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  four 
years  later  Pitt,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
gave  him  a  place  in  his  administration  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.      In  the  following 
April  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
king,  and  Pitt's  dismissal  followed  witnin  a 
few  days.    Pitt,  however,  was  recalled,  and 
Lord  Temple  became  Lord  Piivy  Seal,  which 
post  ho  retained  until  Pittas  resignation  in 
Oct.,  1761,  when  he  too  withdrew.     Lord 
Temple   violently   attacked    Bute's  govern- 
ment, and  more  especially  made  himself  con- 
spicuous b^  the  very  open  support  which  ho 
gave  to  Wilkes.    Like  many  other  peers,  ho 
incurred  on  this  account  the  king's  displea- 
sure,   and    was    dismissed    from    the    Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Bucks.     In   1766  he  broke 
with  Pitt  on  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Lord  Templo  upholding  his  brother's  policy 
while  Pitt  was  bent  on  obtaining  its  repeal. 
And  he  went  further,  by  refusing  to  accept 
office  under  Pitt  in   1766,  not  wishing  to 
be  "  stuck  into  a  ministry  as  great  cypher." 
Not  content  with  his  own  refusal,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  a  fierce  paper  war  against 
the  brother-in-law  whom  he  dared  noit  en- 
counter in  the  House  of  Peers.    A  xeooncilia- 
tion,  however,  took  place  between  "  the  three 
brothers  "  on  Lord  Chatham's  retirement  in 
1768.    But  Lord  Temple's  cherished  hopes  of 
a  family  cabinet  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.   His  brother  George  died  in  1770 ;  and 
in  the  wine  year  Ixxrd  North  began  his  long 
reign.     Thenceforth  Lord  Temple  took  but 
an  intermittent  interest  in  pohtical  affiairs, 
now  and  then  actively  opposing  the  ministry. 
Oa  the  subject  of  reconduation  with  America 
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he  took  the  same  view  as  Lord  Chatham, 
deprecating  any  thought  of  admitting  the 
independence  of  America.  But  his  last  gleam 
of  ambition  faded  with  Lord  Chatham's  death ; 
Lord  Temple  retired  to  Stowe,  and  in  the 
following  year  died  by  a  fall  from  lus  horse. 
Lord  Temple  cannot  boast  a  high  reputation 
among  the  statesmen  of  Greorge  III.,  nor  pro- 
bably would  he  have  occupied  any  niche  in 
history  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  his  able 
brother,  and  still  abler  brother-in-law,  to  both 
of  whom,  at  different  times,  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  he  acted  as  an  evil  genius.  "  It  was 
his  nature,"  says  Macaulay,  **  to  grub  under- 
ground. Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung 
up,  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at 
work  in  some  foul  crooked  labyrinth  below." 
Temple,  however,  was  certainly  a  man  of  de- 
cided ability.  He  has  been  suspected,  not 
without  some  reason,  of  being  the  author  of 
the  Lettert  of  Junius. 

QrtnviUe  Papn-t ;  Stanhope,  HUt.  of  Eng. : 
CKatKam  Corre<]X>udeiic« ;  Mauey.  Hiit.  of 
Bng. ;  Hacaulay,  Second  Essa^  on  Chatham, 

Temple,  Sir  William  (b.  1628,  d.  1699), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  spent  some  years  in 
foreign  travel,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  becom- 
ing in  1660  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention. 
In  1665  he  was  first  employed  on  diplomatio 
business,  being  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
apnointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
and  devoted  himself  to  endeavouring  to  form 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Holland. 
Hie  exertions  were  crowned  in  1668  by  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
France,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Aax-la- 
Chapelle.  But  the  policy  he  had  inaugurated 
was  short-lived,  and  the  Trcuity  of  Dover  (q.v.) 
made  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  to  dismiss 
the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  was 
relieved  of  his  office  in  1671.  On  the  faU  of 
the  Cabal  ministry  Temple  was  offered  by 
Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer,  a  Sec- 
retary^ip  of  State,  but  he  refused  this,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In 
1 675  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Nimeguen.  In  1679  Danby  was  impeached, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Charles  looked  to 
Temple  as  the  only  man  who  could  help  him 
to  weather  the  storm  caused  by  the  Popish 
Plot.  Temple's  proposal  was  that  a  means 
should  be  adoptea  for  including  all  parties  in 
the  government,  and  for  this  purpose  proposed 
that  the  existing  Privy  Council  shouul  bo 
dissolved,  and  that  a  new  Privy  Council  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed,  half  of 
whom  to  be.  g^reat  officers  of  state,  and  tho 
other  half  independent  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  country ; 
that  the  king  should  pledge  himself  to  govern 
bv  the  constant  advice  of  this  body,  to  suffer 
all  his  affain  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  dilated 
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there,  and  not  to  reaerve  any  part  of  the 
publicr  basiness  for  a  wcret  committee.  An 
attempt  waa  made  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
hut  it  was  soon  found  to  be  unworkable.  The 
council  was  too  large  for  practical  purposes, 
and  there  was  no  party  tie  to  oind  the 
members  together,  and  before  long  an  interior 
cabinet  was  found,  consisting  of  Temple, 
Halifax,  Essex,  and  Sunderland.  Temple 
himself,  however,  was  gradually  ousted  from 
the  debates  of  the  secret  committee.  In  1681 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  literary  work.  His  chief  works 
were  his  well-known  Eaaayt^  sn  Account  of  the 
United  Pt-wineen^  and  an  Eetay  on  Oovemment. 
Lord  Macaulay  says — ''He  was  no  profound 
thinker.  He  was  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts 
and  quick  observation,  a  msn  of  the  world 
among  men  of  letters,  a  man  of  letters  among 
men  of  the  world.  But  neither  as  a  writer,  nor 
as  a  statesman,  can  we  allot  to  him  any  very 
high  place."  Other  writers  have  formed  a 
higher  estimate  of  Temple,  whose  skill  as  a 
diplomatist  was  certainly  very  considerable. 

Temple,  TTorlet ;  Banke,  Eid.o/Eng,:  Mac- 
anlaj,  Hiet.  of  Bng.  and  Esaaj  on  Templt. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Tanant-rightf  The  Irish,  is  a  custom 
by  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  not  only  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
when  he  relinquishes  his  holding,  but  by 
which  a  sum  is  paid,  sometimes  amounting  to 
as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  by  the 
incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  farm.  This  tenant-right, 
known  as  the  Ulster  custom,  was  legalised  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  1881.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  at  the  time  of  the 
plantation  of  Ul:iter  (q.v.),  the  planters  re- 
fusing to  give  definite  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  to  their  English  and  Scotch  tenants, 
and  they  in  disgust  selling  their  interest  in 
the  holdfings,  and  the  value  of  their  capital  to 
the  native  Irish — a  practice  which  was  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  spirit  of  the  settle- 
ment. Other  systems  of  tenure  which  obtain 
in  Ireland  are :  the  cottier  system,  by  which 
tenants  bid  against  each  other  for  a  piece  of 
land,  no  fixity  of  tenure  being  recognised 
until  the  Act  of  1881 ;  and  eonaeref  a  feudal 
survival,  by  which  land  is  granted  to  the 
tenant  rent-free  in  return  for  so  much 
labour. 

Tenohebrai,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Sept.  28, 
1106),  was  fought  between  Henry  I.  and  his 
brother  Robert,  and  resulted  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Henry,  who  captured  and  impri- 
soned Hobert,  and  annexed  Normandy  to  his 
dominions. 

Tentordan,  Chaiu.b8  Abbott,  Lord 
(b.  1762,  d,  1832),  was  the  son  of  a  hair- 
oresser.  He  was  educated  at  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  Collegov 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795. 


His  treatise  on  the  £mw  of  MerekeaU  £Ar^ 
and  Seamen  (1802^  was  recognised  u  ihf 
standard  work  on  its  subject.  Owiag  to  tht 
weakness  of  his  health  he  refused  a  8»t  on 
the  bench  in  1808,  but  in  1816  ho  was  made  a 
puisne  jud^  in  Uie  Common  Pleas.  In  Ifilii, 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  £lllenboroii^li,  hf 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kiogs 
Bench,  and  though  a  vigorous  Tory,  he  De\cr 
allowed  his  political  sympathies  to  cobnr  hu 
judgn^ents.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  a 
1827 

Cunpbell,  Lirm  of  t\»  Chitf  J^dim;  FtKS. 
Biographia  Juridiea. 

Tenure.    [Land  Tbnubb.] 

Test  Act,  Thb  (1673),  was  a  measuv 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  «i^ 
intended  to  exclude  from  office  the  Catholi 
councillors  of  the  king.  It  was  passed  at  th^ 
instance  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  ccmav.j 
party  after  the  king  had  been  compelled  lo 
abandon  his  attempt  to  dispense  with  \t^ 
penal  laws  against  Dissenten.  It  reqoiicd  ali 
persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  triL^ 
under  the  crown  to  take  the  oaths  of  alV- 
giance  and  supremacy,  receive  the  sacxunfoi 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  subscribe  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation.  This  Act  was  dirttttd 
against  the  Catholics,  but  waa  equally  open- 
tive  against  IHssentera.  One  oooseqaeDct  •  f 
it  was  that  Arlington  and  Clifford  had  tv 
retire  from  office,  and  the  Buke  of  York  «-' 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  Lord  Bkl 
Admiral.  It  waa  not  repealed  until  1S2& 
Banke,  Hut.  o/Eng. 

Test  Act,  Thb,  for  Scotland  (16S1)  m- 
posed  an  oath  which  was  made  compokdr} 
on  all  government  and  municipal  officials.  ]} 
declares  a  belief  in  "  the  true  Protestant  rtli; 
gion  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
and  disowns  "  all  practices,  whether  popi^b  <^ 
fanatic,  which  are  contmry  to  or  inconsi^^^ 
with  the  said  Protestant  religion  and  C<«* 
fession  of  Faith." 

TewlWBbllxy,  Thb  Battlb  o?  (Mit  < 
1471),  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  Isst  batu- 
fought  in  the  Wars  of  the  Robsb,  for  tb^ 
Battle  of  Boswoith  can  hardly  be  M^^ 
in  those  wars.  Queen  Margsret  landed  J 
England  the  very  day  that  Wanrick  ^* 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet,  bat  dfsp- 
this  severe  blow  to  the  Lrfinoastrian  cauw.^ 
was  persuaded  by  Somerset  and  other  lard«  ^ 
her  party  to  continae  her  advance.  Shchil 
landed  at  Weymouth,  and  at  fint  inn^ -^ 
westward  to  Exeter,  where  she  was  joined  b^ 
reinforcements  from  Devon  snd  Ooni'**'- 
She  then  moved  eastward  to  Bath,  hot  Icu^ 
ing  that  Edward  was  marching  again^k^- 
she  determined  to  march  to  the  north.  v«^ 
the  chief  strength  of  the  I^ncastnaoi  a^ 
After  a  tedious  march  abe  reached  Tc«s^ 
bury  on  May  3,  and  the  naxt  dijr  ^^^ 
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gare  battle.  The  Lancastrians  were  utterly 
routed,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
treachery  or  folly  of  Lord  Wenlock,  who 
neglected  to  bring  up  the  leinforcementa  in 
time.  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  her  son.  Prince  Edward,  either  fell  in  the 
l^ittle,  or,  more  probably,  was  put  to  death 
immodiately  sJter.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  others,  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  were 
beheaded  two  days  after  in  the  market-place 
at  Tewkesbuiry.  This  decisive  battle  coming 
so  soon  after  the  victory  of  Bamet  completely 
established  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne. 
Warkworth,  ChrowUfUs  H«U,  ChronieUt, 

Tewkeslmry  ChroniolflL  Thb,  was 

t'ompiled  by  more  than  one  hand  during  the 

thirteenth  century,  and  kept  in  the  Abbey  of 

Tewkesbury,  whence  it  paased  to  the  Cotton 

collection  in  the  British  Museum.     It  begins 

with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

Pads  abrupUy  in  1263.    The  first  part  is  very 

meagre,  and  it  is  not  until  after  1200  that  it 

D<%»ines  adequate.    These  annals  are  chiefly 

concerned  with  monastic  events,  such  as  eccle- 

'iastical  suits,  but  the  war  between  Henry  III. 

lad  the  Barons  is  treated  very  fully. 

The  Chronicle  haa  been  pabUahed,  under  the 
editorship  of  ICr.  Ltuund,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Awnalet 
Uonagtieif  in  the  Bolls  aeries. 

Tliaaotf  The  Islb  op,  in  the  north-east 
f  Kent,  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  the  sea 
ud  the  river  Stour,  but  the  passage  odled 
ie  Waiitsum,  which  formerly  separated  it 
"om  the  mainland,  has  been  closed  since  the 
fteenth  century.  It  was  called  by  the 
•ritons  i^wim,  or  the  headland.  As  might  be 
cpected  from  its  position  the  island  has  fre* 
lently  been  the  landing-place  for  invadera 
'  England.  It  was  there  that  the  mythical 
^Toes,  Hongest  and  Horsa,  are  said  to  have 
aembarked.  in  449,  and  it  was  the  starting- 
*int  of  more  than  one  Banish  invasion, 
deed,  those  buccaneers  seem  to  have  held 
rt  of  the  island  from  853  to  865,  and  it  was 
Kjuently  subject  to  their  raids.  Several 
rishes  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  formed  part  of 
0  Liberty  of  Dover. 

Sniiegli  ^as  an  Anglo-Saxon  title  bestowed 
a  class  of  persons  who  were  inferior  to  the 
ias  and  €eihel,  the  original  nobility  of  blood, 
»ugh  superior  to  the  ordinary  landowners 
ceorla.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  originally 
livalent  to  «»r,  miles;  the  word  does  not 
m  to  be  connected,  as  has  been  often  sup- 
«d,  -with  dientfif  to  serve.  But  in  the 
licr  times  the  thegns  were,  in  fact,  a  no- 
ty  ot  service,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
Listingriiish  them  from  the  king's  gesitht — 
t  is,  the  members  of  his  '*  comitatus,"  or 
soiud  following.  Gradually,  however, 
\  characteristic  of  the  thegn  is  lost  sight 
and  he  is  a  landowner  having  a  larger 
atity  of  land  than  the  ceorl — that  is,  five 
>8  and  upwards.  From  the  end  of  the 
Lh  century  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  gesith. 


The  word  thegn  comes  to  include,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  stand  in  ministerial  relation 
to  the  king ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  are 
simply  landowners,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  whether  they  were  connected 
with  the  king  or  not.  In  fact,  any  ccorl  who 
acquired  five  hides  of  land  became  "  thegn- 
worthy.*'  Among  the  thegns  themselves 
tiiere  were  numerous  gradations  in  rank. 
The  "  king's  thegn  "  is  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary territorial  thegn;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  of  land  en- 
titled a  thegn  to  the  wergild  and  status  of  an 
earl.  The  wergild  of  the  ordinaiy  thegn  was 
six  times  that  of  the  ceorl,  namely,  twelve 
hundred  shillings  instead  of  two  hundred. 
The  dig^ty  of  thegn  was  hereditary,  and  the 
"  thegn-bom "  are  a  semi-noble  class,  con- 
trasting with  the  "  ceorl-bom."  "  The  name 
of  thegn,*'  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  covers  the 
whole  class  which,  after  the  Conquest,  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,"  and  thus  it  was 
that  many  of  the  thegns  passed  easily  and 
naturally  into  the  knightly  order  under  the 
Norman  kings. 

Stubbs,  Conak.  Higt.,  ch.  vij   Kemble,  Soxoit* 
{n  England ;  Schmidt,  G«aet(«  der  Angel-Saelutn, 

ThelUMIon's  Cbm%  (decided  in  1858), 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 
settled  the  question  whether  testators  could 
dispose  of  their  estates  so  that  the  income 
should  accumulate  and  form  a  large  fortune, 
which  should  be  limited  in  favour  of  certain 
descendants.  The  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  will  of  Mr.  Thelusson  lasted  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  eventually  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  trusts  for  accumulation 
were  legal.  However,  by  the  Act  39  and  40 
George  III.  c.  98  it  was  provided  that  incomes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  this 
way  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1139—1161),  was  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  1138  came  over  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  King  Stephen,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  authority  was,  however,  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  papal  legate  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  that  subsequently  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  invested 
with  legatine  authority.  In  1148  Theobald, 
contrary  to  the  commanr's  of  Stephen,  attended 
a  papal  council  at  lilicims,  and  joined  in  de- 
posing William,  tho  king's  nephew,  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  York.  In  1150  Theobald 
was  appointed  legate  by  the  Pope.  Throughout 
the  troublous  reign  of  Stephen,  Theobald 
remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  compromise  with  Henry  of  Anjon 
as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  As  a  patron  of  learning 
Theobald  occupies  an  interesting  position,  and 
still  more  important  is  it  that  it  was  as 
his  secretary  that  Becket  first  came  into  pro- 
minence.   Theobald  was  not  a  man  of  marked 
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ThMdors  of  Tanns  (A-  603,  i.  G9i}), 

Aniljialioii  ol  C'uuHjrliury  (669~-flUO),  was 
Gnvk  by  birth,  whom  I'oi™  Vilaliaji  Heloctcil 
for  Uie  fUHi  of  CanteFbiuy  un  tliu  dvulh  uf  thu 
archbuhup-iiluct,  Wighoril.  aX  liomu.  Theu- 
dwe  is  an  impoitunt  perBonuge  in  thu  history 
of  the  English  Cliuroh,  lor  be  it  was  who 
OrganiBuJ  the  Church,  ileveloped  the  Epis- 
copaL  syatDin,  und  ilriiw  up  the  {omotu  Vea\- 
tentinl,  wliiih  was  the  recogaiseil  lext-buok 
of  cunfesBuiB  for  luiuiy  years.  Uo  did  much 
to  eni^tiurage  learning,  Imd  was  Ihu  first  to 
introduce  the  study  of  Qroek  ioto  England. 
Hifl  work  is  well  Bummed  up  by  Deun  Houtc 
iu  one  senlflnce — "  He  converted  what  had 
been  u  miasionary  at&tion  iuUi  nn  estikblished 
Church."  Ha  was  tho  kat  of  Ihci  Roma, 
biihops;  henceforth  they  were  English. 

Beds.   EoAtt,  UM.;  Analit-SaiiOK    Chnmiidi 
Hooli,  Liw  ly  IJw  rt  rcUuAo^. 

TlioologicMl  Controrernr,  Tm.  held 

in  Westminster  Aliboy,  March.  IflSS,  wua  »■■■ 
name  given  to  adiecusaion  nominally  inttr 
to  settle  ctTtuin  qucstiuiis  of  doctrine 
rituikl ;  but  it  had  Iwen  determined  b«f  orehntid 
by  the  Protealant  party  that  the  discussion 
ihould  be  in  their  fnvour,  and  that  no  decision 
should  be  arrived  at.    The  subjects  of  contro- 

1.  The  use  of  prayer  iu  a  tonguo  unknown 
to  thepeople. 

2.  "fhe  right  of  local  cbiirches  to  chnngo 
their  ceramunics  if  the  edification  of  the 
people  reqaimd  it. 

3.  The  propitiiitory  sacriRce  for  the  qiuck 
(tnd  dead  said  to  be  offered  in  the  diass. 

The  chikDipions  of  Cathaliciam  wore  Bishops 
White,  Baynes,  Scot,  and  Watson,  Archdeneon 
LAOgdale,  Chodsey,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop 
Banner,  and  Uarpafald.  The  Proteatants  were 
8corj,  Grinds],  Coie,  Whitehead,  Ayliner, 
Home,  Queot,  and  Jewel. 

Barset,  Bt^amutun ;  Hook,  Lit—  a/  tht  Arclt- 

Tluow  w-as  the  Anglo-Snion  Dame  tor  a 
Slavs.  There  were  various  kinds  of  slaves  — 
the  bom  slave.  i.i.,  the  child  of  slave  parents ; 
the  captive,  often  u  Briton:  the  voluntary 
slave,  who  sold  hiinwlf  to  avoid  storvatioD : 
the  man  who  was  sold  into  slavery  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  the  fine  for  a 
breach  of  the  p^ce.  Nominally  the  slaves 
were  the  good*  and  chattels  of  their  lords, 
who  bad  power  of  lifo  and  death  over  them  ; 
they  had  no  legal  rights,  and  no  wei^td. 
But  in  practice  the  thane  had  recognised 
rights.  He  was  entitled  to  regular  food  and 
holiday,  and  any  ill-treatment  of  him  by  his 
lord  was  punished  by  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  might  porchiMe  his  own  freedom 
with  hii  saving's,  or  he  might  be  mauumitlBd 
by  his  lord.    After  tho  Conc[uust  thu  alavu- 
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wmhled  a  mob  and  led  them  against  Canter- 
bury.   His  followers  proceeded  to  violence, 
and  he  himself  shot  a  policeman.    Two  com- 
I»nfe8  of  soldiers  came  out  from  Canterbury 
to  disperse  the  rioters.    Thorn  shot  the  officer, 
and  his  followers  charged  with  such  fury  that 
for  a  moment  the  troops  gave  way.     Then 
they  recovered,  and  poured  in  a  voUoy  which 
destroyed  the  insurrection  and  put  an  end  to 
Thorn's  life,  and  those  of  many  of  his  ad- 
herents.   Several  of  his  followers  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder.      But  long  after 
his  fall  people  in  many  parts  of  Kent  believed 
in  Thorn's   pretensions,    and  looked  to  his 
future  return  on  earth. 

Thorough  was  a  phrase  used  by  Strafford 
nnd  Laud  in  their  correspondence,  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  their  policy.  It  signified  "  the 
rosolate  determination  of  going  through  with 
it,  as  it  might  nowadays  be  expressed,  of  dis- 
r^i^rding  and  overriding  the  interested 
delavs  and  evasions  of  those  who  made  the 
public  service  an  excuse  for  enriching  them- 
^hes  at  the  public  expanse,  or  the  dry  tech- 
nical arguments  of  the  lawyers,  which  would 
binder  them  in  their  schemes  for  the  public 
rood  "  (Gardiner).  "  For  the  state,  indeed," 
mtes  Laud,  **  I  am  for  thorough ;  but  I  see 
hat  both   thick  and  thin  stays  somebody, 

vhere  I  conceive  it  should  not I 

m  confident  that  the  king  being  pleased  to 
(it  himself  in  the  business,  is  able  by  his 
isdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just  and 
onourable  action,  thorough  aH  imaginaiy 
pposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none. 
7'horongh  "  and  ''  through  "  are  the  same 
ord.  and  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
:>th  spelt  in  the  same  way. 

Oardiner,  Hift.  ofSng.,  1609—1942;  Strt^ord 
Pajter*. 

ThorpOf  Thomas  {d.  1461),  was  made  a 
ron  of  the  Exchequer  about  1453,  and  in* 
e  same  year  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
>innion8.  In  the  next  year  he  was  im- 
isoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
lo  brought  a  suit  against  him.  The  Com- 
>n8  thereupon  claimed  their  privilege,  and 
pealed  to  the  Lordst  who  referred  the  ques- 
n  to  the  judges.  The  judges  declared  that 
?y  were  unable  to  decide  on  the  privileges 

i'arliamont,  but  that  it  was  usual  ^t 
rsons  should  not  be  prevented  by  imprison- 
fnt  from  attending  Parliament.  But  the 
ko  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
i  Lords  decided  that  Thorpe  should  stay  in 
son,  the  nrivilege  of  Parliament  notwith- 
ndiiig.  On  the  king's  recovery  he  was 
»a.sed.,  and  restored  to  his  office.  In  1460 
■was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  North* 
pton,  and  was  the  next  year  beheaded  by 
Yorkists.    Thorpe's  case  is  reported  in 

history  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
Mjmllmm,  Hist,  of  Eng, 

ntree-oomered     ConstitucncieBy 

iKyroughs,  counties,  or  county  divisions, 


which  are  represented  by  three  members.  In 
these  constituencies  by  an  amendment  pro> 
posed  by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  no  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates.  This  clause  was 
intended  to  afford  some  representation  to 
minorities.  It  has  been  frequently  defeated  by 
means  of  careful  organisation  which  has  en- 
abled one  party  to  carry  all  the  three  candi- 
dates. 

Throgmorton,  Francis  {d.  1583),  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  and  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  was  concerned 
in  the  Spanish  plots  for  the  release  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  arrested  (1583)  on 
the  evidence  of  an  intercepted  letter  written 
to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  Morgan,  stating 
that  the  Buke  of  Guise  was  ready  to  invade 
England.  He  was  racked  three  times  without 
effect,  but  on  the  fourth  occasion  made  a  eon- 
fession,  implicating  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoza.  This  confession  ho  subsequently 
declared  to  be  false,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
executed;  and  although  the  evidence  at  the 
trtbX  was  insufficient,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  really  guilty  of  treason. 

Tliroffmoriony  Sib  Nicholas  (b.  1513, 
d.  1671),  the  son  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton, 
who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
first  comes  into  notice  during  the  Scotch 
campaign  of  Somerset  (1547],  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himseli.  In  1554  he 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  but  was  acquitted  on  his  trial  as  there 
was  barely  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of 
having  been  an  active  accomplice.  His  trial 
is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  jurors 
were  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  their 
verdict.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Throgmorton  was  restored  to  favour  at  court, 
and  in  1559  was  sent  to  France  as  ambassador, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
Hgiiinst  the  Guises.  His  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  his  advice  to  them  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  caused  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  G^ermain  as  **  the  author  of  all 
our  troubles."  He  was  one  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Eliza- 
both  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1561,  in 
his  capacity  of  ambassador,  he  was  employed 
to  demand  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  from  Mary  Stiiart.  In  1565 
Throgmorton  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  protest 
0 gainst  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  with  Lord  Damley,  and  gave  Mar\' 
Stuart,  whose  cause  ho  warmly  espousea, 
much  advice  as  to  the  most  politic  course 
of  action  to  pursue.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  negotiate 
with  the  rebel  lords  for  the  queen*s  release, 
and  is  said  by  his  representations  to  have 
saved  her  life  at  Lochleven.    In  1569  he  was 
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arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  being  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Mary  Stuart,  whose  nartiaan  he  always 
remained,  and  the  Duke  of  i^orfolk.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  in  a  short  time,  but  never 
regained  the  queen^s  fsYOur,  and  slied,  as  some 
say,  of  poison  administered  by  Leicester. 

Lingaxd,  Hid,  of  E%g. ;  Froude,  HitL  itfRng, ; 
Biimat,  Uiti.  <^  tM  R^ormatunu 

Thugs,  Thb,  were  an  Indian  fraternity  of 
hereditary  assassins  who  subsisted  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  victims  they  strangled.  They  gene- 
rally attached  themselves,  as  if  by  accident, 
to  the  travellers  whom  they  met,  and  then  at 
a  convenient  spot  strangled  them  and  buried 
the  bodies  in  a  pit  hastily  dug  with  a  pickaxe 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  religious  oere- 
monioa.  They  were  bound  to  secrecy  by 
oath,  and  had  peculiar  signs  for  recognising 
one  another,  and  a  slang  language  of  their 
own.  They  considered  Uiemselves  the  espe- 
rrial  favourites  of  Doorga  the  goddess  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  celebrated  her 
rites  with  the  most  scrupulous  piety.  The 
sang  was  recruited  by  children  kidnapped 
for  Uxe  purpose,  and  cautiously  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  their  society.  Their  victims 
were  counted  by  thousands  annually,  and  no 
district  was  free  from  their  ravsges.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  determined  to  suppress  these 
ruffians,  and,  in  1830,  organised  a  regular  de- 
partment presided  over  by  Major  Sleeman.  An 
elaborate  system  was  worked  out.  Every  in- 
ducement was  offered  to  informen ;  and  in  six 
years  more  than  2,000  Thugs  were  arrested 
and  condemned  to  transportation  or  death. 
The  confederacy  was  effectully  broken  up, 
and  travelling  in  India  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
These  efforts  were  crowned  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  at  Jubbulpore  for  the  Thugs 
who  had  turned  informers  and  the  children 
of  convicted  offenders. 

Tlmroytely  or  Thuekbll  thb  Tall, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Danish  buc- 
caneering community  of  lona.  Thurkell, 
when  that  community  was  broken  up,  came 
with  fifty  ships  of  his  pirate  followers  to 
England  at  Lammss,  1009,  in  alliance  with 
Sweyn,  and  lay  at  Greenwich.  After  plun- 
dering a  great  part  of  England  in  concert 
with  the  Danish  king  (1010  and  1011), 
and  extorting  large  sums  from  the  English, 
Canterbury  was  betrayed  to  them  by  Elfinar. 
They  sacked  the  city  and  captured  the 
Archbishop  Alphege  (JSlfheah),  who  was 
murdered  by  the  drunken  pirates  at  a  moot 
on  Esstcr  Saturday,  1012,  for  refusing  to  pay 
ransom  for  himself.  He  now,  with  forty-five 
ships  and  their  crews,  having  received  the 
£8,000  ag^reed  on  with  Ethelred,  went  over  to 
the  English  service,  and  helped  to  defend 
London  against  Sweyn  in  1013.  When  the 
English  resolved  to  forsake  Ethelred,  it  was 
in  Thurkell*8  ships  that  the  exiled  king  was 
oarried  to  Normiuidy.    In  1014  he  seems  to 


have  been  still  in  Ethelred*8  pay;  bat  lu 
joined  Canute  against  Edmund  Iromide  before 
the  battle  of  Assandun,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  slain  Wulfcytel,  the  aldermsn  of  East 
England,  thus  revenging  a  brother  wiwin 
Wulfcytel  had  killed  in  battle  some  ytan 
back.  He  was  installed  in  Wolfcytel'i  aidet* 
manahip  by  Canute  in  1017,  was  outlawed  in 
1021,  reinstated  in  the  king's  &voar  in  lO'A 
and  sent  to  act  as  regent  in  Denmark,  when 
he  died  not  long  afterwards. 

amd  3,  CHaf, 

Thurlow,  Edwa&o,  Babon  THrsio* 
(*.  1732,  d,  1806),  was  bom  in  Norfolk, tk 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow.  He  «s« 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  fern 
which  he  was  sent  down  in  1 751  without  ti.tir.f 
a  degree.  He  at  once  entered  at  the  hss 
Temple.  In  1758  he  gained  some  repe- 
tation  by  his  spirited  conduct  towards  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  opposed  to  hisi 
in  a  case.  In  1761  he  was  retained  is 
the  Douglas  case,  and  thereby  made  titt 
aoquaintance  of  Lord  Bute,  who  in  1761  ny 
him  silk.  From  this  time  his  practice  ia- 
creased,  till  in  1768  he  was  retonM  t) 
Parliament  in  the  Tory  interest  for  Tuc- 
worth.  He  conducted  the  case  of  the  plaistif 
in  the  Douglas  cause  with  g^reat  sncoess;  iM 
the  next  year,  after  fieroi>ly  denying  tit' 
legality  of  Wilkes's  election  for  Midtox 
was  appointed  Solicitor-G^exaL  In  1711 1^ 
became  Attorney-General,  and  urged  t» 
committal  of  Oliver  and  Crosby  to  the  Tov^t 
in  the  matter  of  Junius's  letters.  In  tb 
afEair  he  displayed  a  bitterness  which  m 
still  more  conspicuous  throughout  the  debtt^-i 
on  the  American  war.  **  Of  all  the  oial'Ti 
on  the  government  side  he  was  the  tbo^ 
violent  and  exasperating.**  In  1778  he  «%* 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  '*  In  this  oS^ 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "  he  was  above  all  tus- 
or  suspicion  of  corruption,  and  in  his  ceo^ 
rudeness  he  was  very  impartial;  bat  he *^* 
not  patient  and  painsiks^ing,  and  he  did  li^'>^ 
in  settling  confaroverted  questions  or  c^- 
lishing  general  principles.*'  In  tbemeao^*. 
he  stul  warmly  advocated  the  prosecaticii  ^ 
the  American  war ;  and,  being  taunted  hy  i^ 
Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  humblenev  oi  ^ 
origin,  he  made  so  crushing  a  retort  thti  ^ 
at  onoe  became  supreme  in  the  Hoi^  ^ 
Lords.  The  next  year,  perceiving  that  ^' 
ministry  could  not  last  much  kmger,  be  b^ 
to  coquet  with  the  opposition,  and  ^n;  i*^ 
warded  by  being  continued  in  the  chasoe^'^' 
ship  by  the  Marquis  of  RoddnghaoL  Fi- 
however,  from  assisting  the  new  goveinS'^'; 
he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  **  King's  frm^ 
and  opposed  all  the  government  ine>^^ 
among  others  Burke's  proposal  for  ^^ 
mical  reform.  In  spite  of  his  coodoct  I^' 
Shelbume,  on  succeedinff  Bockinghan  ^ 
retained  him  as  chancellor ;  bat  on  tbt  ^ 
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matioii  of  the  Coalition  the  Great  Seal  was 
pat  into  commiwrion.     His  deposition  not- 
withstanding, *'he  was  still  keeper  of  the 
king's  cxvnscience/*  and  did  the  king's  pleasure 
in     bitterly    opposing     every     government 
measore.     He  was  again  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  by  Pitt  in  1784, 
and  now  appeared  as  an  advocate  of  a  com- 
mercial umon  with  Ireland,  which  he  had 
formerly  opposed.     In  1787  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Warren   Hastings.     The  neict 
year  he  opposed  the  bill  for  mitigating  the 
horron  of  the  Middle  Passage.    When  the 
kin^  became  ill,  Lord  Thurlow  entered  into 
intrigues  with  Carlton  House  and  the  op- 
position, in  order  to  make  his  position  se- 
cure in  case  of  a  regency.    But  Pitt    did 
not   fail  to  discover  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
chancellor,    and    withdrew    his    confidence. 
Already,  in  1791,  Lord  Grenville  had  sup- 
planted Thurlow  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Pitt  decided  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  office  in  May,  1792.    For  a  few  years  he 
retired  to  indulge  his  chagrin  in  seclusion; 
but  in  1795  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Wliigs  and  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  posed  as 
a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Tieason  and  Sedition  Bills. 
Tired  of  this,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  mtrigued  to  obtain 
for  her  a  separation  from  her  husband.     But 
all  his  efforts  failed  of  success;  and  in  1798, 
seeing  no  chance  of  overthrowing  Pitt,  he 
quitted  public  life,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801.  Then 
his  hopes  brightened  again,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.    His  day  was  past, 
and  on  Sept.  12, 1806,  he  died.  His  appearance 
and  manner  in  Parliament  has  been  thus  de- 
Hcribed:  he  was  **  blunt,  coarse,  and  vigorous, 
hurled  hard  words  and  strong  epithets  at  his 
opponents  in  a  tremendous  voice,  with  a  look 
Hnd  tone  of  defiance."     "  Of  statesmanship  he 
himself  declared  that  he  knew  very  little ; " 
nnd,  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  It  must  be  owned 
thAt  his  private  life  by  no  means  eminently 
qualified  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
of  any  Church  or  creed." 

Campbell,  Livet  o/  th«  ChancMon ;  Trevdjan, 
Bativ  Lift  of  C.  J.  Fot ;  Jesse,  if fm.  of  Btian 
of  Oeorgo  III.;  Stanhope,  lAfo  of  Pitt;  Parlto- 
•JUitfarv  Hi$t,  *^  [W.  R.  S.] 

TliUrot,  Intasxok  of.  Thurot,  an  Irish- 
jTian,  who  had  adopted  a  French  name,  and 
r-onunanded  in  the  French  navy,  became  the 
tt'rror  of  English  merchant  ships  during  the 
Seven  Years' War.  In  1760,  with  a  small 
Armament,  he  appeared  before  Carrickfergus, 
landed  1,000  men,  and  plundered  the  town. 
i  >D  Feb.  28,  1760,  however,  he  was  overtaken 
on  his  way  back  to  France  by  Capt.  Elliot 
<«irith  three  frigates,  his  ships  were  taken,  and 
l^e  himself  killed. 


I,  Thomas  (d.  1682),  the  "Issachar** 
of   Dry^^B  Ab»alom  and  Aehitophelf  was  one 


of  Charles  II.* s  favourites.  He  at  first 
attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York's  party, 
but  subsequently  joined  Monmbuth.  In  1667 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Dutch.  In  1682  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  three  ruflSans  hired  for 
the  purpose  by  Count  Konigsmark. 

TiohbOTimef  Chidiock,  one  of  the  con. 
spirators  in  the  Babington  Plot,  and  one  of 
the  six  specially  told  off  to  murder  the  queen. 
He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  (Sept.,  1616). 

Tiemey,  Gboroe  {b.  176l,  d.  1830),  was 
of  Irish  descent,  but  was  bom  at  Gibraltar, 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  prize-agent. 
He  was  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  Parliament  for  Col- 
chester in  1796,  and  joined  the  opposition, 
and  very  soon  became  one  of  Pitt's  most  for- 
midable opponents.  In  May,  1798,  he  called 
Pitt  out  for  using  language  of  an  insulting 
character  about  him;  but  nothing  came  of 
the  meetinff,  which  took  place  on  Putney 
Heath.  When  Fox  seceded  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1798,  Tiemey  became  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  under  Addington.  Tiemey 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navv  in  1803,  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  withdrew 
on  Pitt's  resumption  of  office.  In  the  Talents 
Administration  he  became  Irish  Secretary. 
He  was  the  constant  supporter  of  Whitbread 
on  the  subject  of  the  Continental  War,  and 
forsook  his  party  in  1814,  when  on  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
sided  with  the  ministry  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  war.  On  all  questions  of 
finance  he  was  a  great  authority,  having 
studied  the  question  with  sealous  industry. 
On  Ponsonby's  death,  Tiemey  became  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  opposed,  as  was  natural,  the 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  though 
a  just  appreciation  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  into 
any  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  queen. 
On  Canning's  becoming  Prime  ^linister,  Tier- 
ney  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  re- 
tired with  Lord  Ooderich  in  Jan.,  1828. 

Walpole.    England   from    1816;    Court    end 
CabtiMta  of  tho  isgtney  ;  Sidmouth'e  Lif; 

Tilbury,  Gbrvabb  op  {d.  eirea  1210),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  Probably 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Otitt  Imptrialia^  in  which, 
among  much  miscellaneous  information,  arc 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
history  of  England,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
John. 

TilnC|y,  Charlbs,  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Bamng^n  Plot,  was  arrested  in  London. 
He  was  accused  by  Sa^'age  of  having  been 
one  of  the  six  selected  to  murder  the  queen, 
and  was  executed  at  Tyburn  (Sept.,  1686). 
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Tippoo  Saltan  {b,  1749,  d,  1799),  wa& 
the  son  of  Hyder  AH,  fotmder  of  the  Moham- 
medan kingdom  of  Mysore.  He  acted  under 
his  &ther  during  the  first  M3r8ore  war,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  carried  it  out  suc- 
cessfully, finally  concluding  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore  fl784)  with  the  English.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  converting  his  subjects  to 
Mohammedanism,  reformed  his  army,  and  es- 
tablished foundries  for  cannon  and  other  arms 
at  Seringapatam.  In  1786-7  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam, 
which  originated  in  an  aggression  of  his  on 
the  district  of  Kumool.  In  1789,  enraged  by 
the  agreement  of  Lord  ComwalliB  with  the 
Nizam,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  with 
courage  by  the  evident  fear  in  which  he  was 
held,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  English, 
he  attacked  the  state  of  Travanoore,  an 
English  ally.  This  conduct  produced  the 
second  Mysore  war,  the  defeat  of  Tippoo  at 
Arikera  (May,  1791),  and  his  snbmisBion  and 
the  limitation  of  his  power  and  territory  by 
the  treaty  of  Seringapatam .  He  now  engaged 
in  a  vast  series  of  intrigues  through  India 
and  even  Europe  for  the  destruction  of  the 
English,  in  which  Scindia,  the  Peishwa^ 
Zemaun  Shah  of  Afghanistan,  the  French 
troops  of  the  Nizam,  and  France  were  in- 
cluded, and  which  was  considerably  facili- 
tated by  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Nizam  in  the  Kardlah 
campaign.  The  result  of  Tippoo*s  intrigues 
was  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  (1798)  by 
M.  Malartie,  French  governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, which  revealed  the  whole  plot  while  it 
was  as  yet  incomplete.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
able  therefore  to  complete  his  preparations,  and 
begin  the  war  while  Tippoo  was  unprepared. 
The  result  was  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
the  death  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  extmction 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  the 
two  treaties  of  Mysore  (1799). 

Wilks,  Hut.  ofUytor*:  Mill,  Hut.  0/ India; 
WellegUy  J)€§patchn;  HiOcoliii,  PoliUeaX  Hist. 
of  India, 

Tithes.  Payment  of  tithes  was  first 
made  compulsory  in  England  by  decrees  of 
the  legatine  councils  of  787,  which  were 
attended  by  kings  and  secular  magnates,  and 
so  had  the  authority  of  witenagemots.  The 
Danes  who  settled  in  England  were  rendered 
liable  to  tithe  by  the  *'  laws  of  Edwai^.and 
Gil  thrum  ; "  ana  Athelstan  issued  a  special 
ordinance  to  the  sheriffs  for  the  payment  of 
tithe  over  the  whole  kingdom  :  the  Donation 
of  Kthelwulf,  often  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tithe  system,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Though  the  bishop  was  recognised 
as  the  proper  receiver  and  distributor  of 
tithes,  landownorfl  were  able  to  pay  them  to 
whom  they  pleased ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decretal  of  Innocent  III.  in  1200,  that  it 
became  the  rule  to  pay  them  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  Tithes  were  chiefly  praediai^-fm 
com,  grass,  hops,  wood,  or  mixed — on  wool, 


milk,  pigs.  Archbishop  Winchelsey  and  the 
provincial  councils  of  the  thirteenth  oenioTy 
failed  to  bring  about  the  general  payment  of 
permmal  tithes  (on  the  profits  of  handicrafts 
commerce,  etc.),  and  these  continued  to  be 
very  exceptionaL  Another  division  of  tithes 
is  into  greater  on  com,  hay,  and  wood,  and 
emails  which  were  usually  handed  over  to  the 
vicar  when  the  benefice  belonged  to  a  monas- 
tery. Tithes  appropriated  by  monasteries 
passed  at  the  dissolution  to  lay  improprigtorM. 
rhe  Long  Parliament  oidered  the  continu- 
ance of  tithes  by  ordinances  of  1644  and 
1647 ;  and  Cromwell  thought  them  neceasaiy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  By 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1836,  tithes 
were  commuted  into  rent-charge6y  aimnally 
adjusted  to  the  average  price  of  00m ;  and 
they  may  be  redeemed  at  not  leas  than 
twenty-five  times  their  average  amount. 

Selden,  Hi$L  of  TYtiUt,  1618  (whereoo  Gaxdiner. 
HtJiC.  (if  Bng,,  iii ,  253) ;  Sehmid,  Getette  devAtLfti- 
aae}nun;  KemUe,  Sarona,  iL{  Stubbs  Co«aL 
Hut.,  1,  ch.  Tiii. ;  Carljlc^  Cromw«n ;  Stepk«i. 
Comtntntarie* }  Phiilimore,  BceL  Lok, 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Tithafl  in  Xrelaad  were  not  levied  frcim 
g^rassland,  thus  leaving  only  the  small  Cathoiic 
tenants  to  bear  the  chief  burden ;  in  Munstfr 
especially  great  sums  were  eztracied  from  the 
wretched  peasantry  by  the  tithe  proctors,  and 
the  deiigy  itself  received  but  little  of  it.  The 
Whiteboys  in  part  rose  in  om>osition  to  tithca, 
and  in  1787  two  bills — ^thc  Insurrcctioti  Acts 
(q.v.),  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  set-nre 
tithes  by  a  civil  bill  without  a  jury — ^had  tr»  be 
passed.  In  182S  the  question  of  titKes  ag^ia 
became  prominent.  In  1824  an  attempt  w^is 
made  to  do  away  with  the  obvious  injnsti^^ 
of  tithes,  and  wiUi  some  success ;  by  this  Act 
grasslands  were  no  longer  to  be  exempted.  lo 
1830  great  disorders  amounting  to  wrhat  w%» 
called  the  **  tithe  war'*  arose  from  the  coIk*r- 
tion  of  tithe,  and  in  1832  the  Lord  Liieateuat 
was  authorised  to  advance  £60,000  to  tb^ 
starving  clergy.  The  government  now.  with 
the  assistance  of  the  military,  tried  to  l^\-\ 
the  tithe  itself,  but  could  only  collect  £r2.'X^' 
out  of  £100,000  which  were  due.  In  li^c> 
the  government  ^^^  up  the  attempt  to 
enforce  tithes,  and  Parliament  again  grantrj 
a  million  for  the  destitute  cler^*.  An  attf^iopt 
was  now  made  to  substitute  a  land-tax  for  U  * 
tithe,  but  in  1833  and  1834  the  goverorot^ 
failed  in  their  effort,  O'ConneU  (q.v.)  thxvetrr- 
ing  the  landlords  with  a  crusade  against  rrz* 
if  the  land-tax,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tithi«. 
formed  part  of  it.  The  government  tb^ 
agreed  to  accept  O'ConnclTB  own  plaiu  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  th<>  rt^ 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  redeemable  bnd- 
tax.  On  the  question,  however,  of  what  vx« 
to  be  done  with  the  money  thus  actjuing.  <> 
contest  took  place  between  the  Whie?  as  < 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  former  bei&ir  e^ 
favour  of  the  appropriation  of  Uis  Ohvr.^ 
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propOTty  to  Iblj  uaes,  the  Lords  energetically 

resisting  this.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this 

struggle  that  tithe  commutation  bills  failed 

topaas  (1834,  1835,  1836).     At  last,  in  1838, 

the  Lords  remaining  firm,  and  it  being  im- 

poesible  to  collect  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  Lonl 

Melbourne's  government  gave  way.    Tithes 

were  commuted  for  a  permanent  rent-charge 

upon  the  land  reduced  by  one  fourth.    But 

the  aecarity  of  this  new  rent-charge  was  an 

ample  compensation  to  the  clergy  for  their 

loss ;  as  further  compensation  the  loan  of  a 

million  adverted  to  SLOoye  now  became  a  gift. 

Ktlaif  HoYAL.   Early  royal  titles  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  weist 
were  national  and  not  territorial.    Thus  Eg- 
bert was  *'King  of  the  West  Saxons,**  and 
in  one  charter  (of  828)  *'  King  of  the  English." 
Alfred  often  used  the  title  '*King  of  the 
Saxons."    Edward  the  EUder  commonly  calls 
himself   "King    of    the    Anglo-Saxons,"    a 
term  almost  confined  to  this  sovereign  and  to 
£dw>'.    From  the  time  of  Athelstan  ^*  King 
of  the  English,"  is  the  usual  title ;  though  in 
one  charter  he  is  described  as  "  Ongol-&ixna 
calling   and  Brytaenwalda  ealles  thyses  ig- 
landes,**  which    is  translated  in  the  Latin 
version    ^'Angul-Saxonum  necnon  et  totius 
Britanniae  rex."    By  succeeding  kings  up  to 
the  time  of  Canute,  such  titles  as '  *■  Imperator," 
'<  Csesar  totius  Britanniae,"  "  Basileus,"  are 
frequently  used,  expressing  supremacy  within 
Britain,  and  independence  of  all  other  au- 
hority.      "King  of   the  EngUsh"    is   the 
»fficiai  style  of  the  Norman  kings.    Henry 
I.    retains  this,    but    also  frequently  calls 
liniself   "  King  of  England,   Duke  of  Nor- 
landy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou," 
3   which  was  added  upon  the  conquest  of 
relond    "  Lord  of  Ireland,**  "  following  the 
^'ll/ibles,**  as  Selden  says,  of   the  bull   of 
drian  VI. ,  which  ordered  the  Irish  to  obey 
.cnry  ' '  sicut  dominum.*'   Edward  I.  dropped 
te  title  derived  from  Kormandy,  which  had 
yen.  oonquei'ed  by  the  King  of  France  in 
(04,  and  was  crowned  as  "  King  of  England, 
>rd  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine;'* 
id  to  this  title  Edward  UI.,  in  1330,  added 
at   of  "  King  of  France,**  which  was  re- 
ined far  into  the  reign  of  George  III.    By 
boll    dated  Oct.  11,  1521,  the  title  "De- 
ider  of    the  Faith,**   was  conferred  upon 
?ixry  VIII.,  a  title  which  has  been  retained 
til    the   present.    Twenty-one  years  later 
rziry    marked  his  rejection  of   the   papal 
:lxority    by   assuming    the   title  King  of 
•land    (for  according  to  Mediaeval  jurists 
»     regal  title  could  only  be  conferred  by 
peror  or  pope ;  tee  Bryce,  Holy  Rotnnn  Em- 
9^  p.  250).   James  I.  was  proclaimed  '*  King 
Eln^lana,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland," 
L  'was  wise  enough  to  drop  the  title  '*  King 
I^reat  Britain,"  which  he  had  assumed  by 
clamation.    After  the  union  with  Scot- 
d    (1707),    Anne  was  styled  **  Queen  of 
Hirr.-32» 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,**  which 

was  exchanged  upon  the  Union  with  Ireland 

(1809),    for    the    style    since  used  "of  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

knd  King."     By  the  Hoyal   Titles  Bill  of 

1876,  Victoria  was  empowered  to  add  to  her 

style,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  she  was  proclaimed 

I*  Empress  of  India,**  at  Delhi,  a  title  which 

is  now  adjoined  to  those  preWously  used. 

Selden.  TitlM  o/  Honour  (1614) ;  Freenum, 
"SimfKom  ConqtiMt,  Note  B. ,  "  Tlie  BTetwaldadom 
and  the  Imperial  Titles."  [W.  J.  A.] 

Tippermnir,  The  Battlb  of  (Sept.  1, 
1644),  was  fought  four  miles  west  of  rerth  be- 
tween the  Cavaliers,  under  Montrose,  and  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  Lord  Elcho.  Montrose 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Perth. 

Tobago  (Assumption  Island),  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  In  1608 
the  island  was  claimed  by  England ;  and  in 
1625  some  colonists  from  Barbadoes  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  there,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  natives.  In  1684  tiie  neutrality  of 
Tobago  was  recognised,  but  in  1749  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  kept  by 
them  for  twenty  years.  In  1770  a  dave 
rebellion  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed; in  1781  the  island  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  French  for  two  years,  and  was 
surrendered  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1802).  The  next  year  it  was  captured  by 
General  Greenfield,  and  finally  ceded  to  Eng- 
land in  1815.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative  council,  and 
a  house  of  assembly,  elected  by  the  people. 

Toleration  Act,  Thb  (May  24,  1689), 

was  a. measure  due  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
It  passed  both  Houses  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  received  the  hearty  consent  of  King 
William.  In  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  judged  by  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  a  past  age.  It  relaxed  the  stringent 
conditions  ox  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  and  the  Conventicle  Act.  "It 
exempts,**  says  Hallam,  **  from  the  penalties 
of  existing  statutes  against  separate  con- 
venticles, or  absence  ^m  the  establii^ed 
worship,  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
against  popery,  and  such  ministers  of  separate 
congregations  as  should  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  except 
three,  and  part  of  a  fourth.  It  g^ves  also  an 
indulgence  to  Quakers  without  this  condition. 
Meetmg-houses  are  required  to  be  registered, 
and  are  prevented  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  extended  to  papists, 
or  to  such  as  deny  the  Trinity.*'  The  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Act  are  that  persecution  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule,  toleration  the  excep- 
tion; and  that  freedom  of  conscience  was 
granted  in  a  most  capricious  manner.    "  The 
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proviflioiu,"  remarln  Maranlay,  *'  removed  a 

vast  mass  of  evil  without  flhocking  a  vast 

mass  of  prejudice ;  they  put  an  end  at  once, 

and  for  ever,  to  a  persecution  which  had 

raged  during  ifour  generations. " 

ICaoaalajr,   Hut.   of  Bng. ;    Halhun,    dmtt 
But.;    FarL   Htat;    StoagutoB,    SA%iium    in 

S%gland, 

Tooko,  John  Hobicb  (b,  1736,  d.  1812), 
was  the  son  of  John  Home,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Tooke  after  being  adopted  by  William 
Tooke,  of  Parley.  His  family  persuaded  him, 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  to  enter  the 
Church,  but  his  own  inchnation  was  for  the 
law,  and  in  1779  he  tried  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  bar,  but  his  clerical  profession  pre- 
vented him.  Tooke  had  already  become  con- 
spicuous as  a  democratic  politician;  at  first 
as  a  friend  of  Wilkes,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  speedily  quarrelled,  and  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Junius.  In  1775 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine,  for  saying  that  the  Americans 
who  fell  at  Lexington  had  been  ^*  murdered  " 
by  the  English  soldiers.  He  plunffed  actively 
into  the  political  agitation  which  lollowed  the 
French  Hevolution,  and  in  1794  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  but  after  an  able  and  witty  defence 
he  was  acquitted.  After  contesting  West- 
minster twice  without  success,  he  was  returned 
for  old  Sarum  in  1801,  but  a  bill  was  passed 
in  the  next  session  rendering  clerical  persons 
ineligible.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  easy 
retirement.  Tooke  had  a  great  social  reputa- 
tion ;  his  Divertions  of  PnrUy  is  an  original, 
though  somewhat  primitive,  work  on  philmogy. 

There  are  Lives  of  Tooke  by  J.  ▲.  Gzaham,  A. 
Stephen,  and  W.  Hamilton. 

Toolsjre  Bhye  'was  the  favourite  con- 
cubine of  Jcswunt  Rao  Holkar.  During  the 
insanity  of  the  latter  she  carried  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  his  chief 
minister,  Baharam  Sett.  On  his  death,  in 
1811,  she  adopted  a  son  of  his  by  another 
concubine,  and  conducted  the  government  as 
regent.  The  army,  however,  was  too  large 
and  turbulent  for  the  State,  and  the  revenue 
was  totally  unable  to  support  them.  They 
were  therefore  generally  in  a  mutinous  state, 
and  at  last  drove  the  Bhye  to  seek  refuge  in 
Kotah,  by  the  threat  of  actiud  violence.  Her 
amours  and  crimes  embroiled  her  with  Guffbor 
Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Patan  horse,  and  in 
the  warfare  which  followed  she  in  person  led 
her  Mahratta  horse  with  the  most  undaunted 
courage  to  the  assault.  Between  these  various 
Actions  the  government  of  the  Holkar  State 
feU  into  complete  anarchy,  the  administration 
being  vested  in  the  Bhye  nominally,  and  all 
real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
leaders.  On  the  outbreak  of  Bajee  Rao,  in 
1817,  the  chiefs  assembled  their  forces,  and 
determined    to    support    the    Peiahwa,    bat 


Toolsye  Bhye  opened  negotiatians  with  the 
Briti^  government,  offering  to  p]aoe  th«* 
young  Holkar,  and  the  Holkar  State,  irndfi 
their  protection.  These  proceedings  of  her^ 
being  suspected,  the  chiefs  seizea  and  im- 
prisoned her  ministers,  and  she  hezself  msi« 
put  to  death. 

TorioSy  Thx.    The  name  is  derived  fmr/ 
an  Irish  word,  meaning  to  pursue  for  the  saK> 
of  plunder.    It  was  applied  to  those  Irish  wb<' 
in  1664  preferred  to  remain  as  outlaws  m 
their  own  lands  to  emigrating  to  Conn  aught. 
The  government  offered  prizes  for  their  h6ad». 
and  a  free  pardon  to  any  Tory  who  broagb* 
in  the  head  of  a  confederate.     In  1693,  afUr 
the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end,  they  again 
appear;   they  are  described  by   the  lav  &.< 
"out  of  their  keeping."    A  statute  paafie«i 
(7  William  and  Biary)  put  a  reward  of  £20  c^ 
tiie  head  of   any  Tory,    and    assessed    thr 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  a  barony  for  any  Itv^ 
caused  by  them.      This  statute  waa  not  re- 
pealed till  1776.   In  English  politics  the  vori 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  oontemptuoa«h 
to  designate  the  Court  and  Roman  Cbtholi 
party  in  the  disputes  between  the  Abhomn 
(q.v.)  and  Petitioners  in  1679.    In  the  debat^« 
on    the  Exclusion   Bill  it   was   applied  in- 
sultingly to  the  partisans  of  James  II.     Ir 
William  III.'s  reign  the  term  was  comini: 
into    current   use    without    an    opprobri<>u>    , 
meaning,  as    the    title    of   the    psirty   wh 
opposed  the  Whig  interest  in  Chnrdi  a»i 
State ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  th 
common    designation   of    this    party.      1^ 
account,  however,  of  its  suspicious  coane- 
tion  with  Jacobitism,  and    the   honounb^ 
and  respectable  traditions  attaching  to  th 
name  of  Whig,  because  of  the  large  rfiar^ 
borne  by  the  Whigs  in  the  RevolutioD,  Ton* 
was  not  a  title  which  any  party  was  anxi^^e» 
to  assume.    To  the  younger  Pitt  was  doe  th*- 
revival  of  a  great  party  in  the  state,  restiar 
on  popular  support  as  well  as  on  that  of  '^i- 
crown,  and  opposed  to  the  Whigs,  who  h»«: 
become  to  some  extent  an  aristocratic  factkm 
and  under  his  administration  the  name  v»^ 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  paity  whirt 
towards  the  dosing  period  of  his  pranipx^jj 
probably  included  the  majority  of  the  mid£ 
and  propertied  classes,  and  was    eeitfHili^ 
identified  with  the  continuance  of  the  n 
with  France,  and  opposition  to  what  v*-?* 
assumed    to   be    revolutionary  and    rad)r»! 
changes  in  domestic  afiairs.  Since  that  ^^tin-fi 
the  word  has  held  its  own  as  the  desifcnati'': 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  £i^>^ 
politics ;  though  in  the  present  oe&tarr  tha* 
of  Conservative  has  been  often  pi^eferrM  tr  v. 
But  this  name  has  hardly   supplanted  tb* 
older  designation  as  that  of  Liberal  has  ^^ 
in  the  case  of  the  rival  party.      A  Tt* 
perhaps  is  understood  to  be  a  posoQ  ^ 
mdnlgent    towards    the    principles    of    ^^ 
opponents  than  a  Conservative.    Bat  the  t« 
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terxnfi  are  used  almost   indiBcrixnixuitely  in 
political  phraaeology. 
Cooke,  Hiat.  of  Party. 

Tonres  Tedras,  Thb  Linbs  of  (1810 — 

1811),  were  thrown  up  by  Wellington,   in 
order   that  he    might   protect   Lisbon   and 
the  army  during  the  winter,  and  thus  baffle 
the    superior   forces  of    Massena,    in   their 
efforts  to  drire  the  British  oat  of  Portugal. 
**They   consisted,"   says  Napier,  "of  three 
distinct  ranges  of  defence.    Tlie  first,  extend-   ; 
ing  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  ' 
of  the  Zizandre  on  the  sea-coast,  was,  follow-   | 
ing  the  inflections  of  the  hiUs,  twenty-nine 
miles  long.    The  second,  traced  at  a  distance 
rarying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the    first,  stretched  from  Quintella  on  the 
TaguB  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  being 
twenty-four  miles  in  length."     The    thiiS 
was  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation, 
and  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  coast.    Mftssena  soon  perceived  the  im- 
poesibility  of  carrying  the  position  at  any  point    j 
or   of   turning  it,   except   from  the  Tagus,    | 
wher«  a  large  flotilla  of  English  gunboats 
was  moored.     Throughout  October  Massena, 
thooKh  harassed  by  sickness  and  increasing 
M^reity  of  supphes,  persisted  in  his  efforts  to 
turn  the  position  by  the  Tagus ;  but  he  was 
Hs  persistently  foiled  by  Wellington's  ma- 
n<£avTefl.    Towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Massena   fell  back  on  Santarcm,  but  there 
htood  firm,  and  Wellington,  who  had  thought 
him  in  full  retreat,  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
cif   attacking  him,  and  drew  back  into  his 
lineB.      Xn  November  Massena  again  resumed 
his  plans  on  the  Tagus,  but  without  success. 
Daring  December  and  January  the  armies 
remained  quiet ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing: supplies  and  forage  led  the  French  into 
horrible  excesses  and  marauding  expeditions, 
which  undermined  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Had  Wellington  been  vigorously  reinforced 
from     Sngland,    he    would    have    attacked 
Massena's    weakened    forces;    but    without 
them  be  was  compelled  to  await  Massena's 
rr;txeat.     On  March  2,  1811,  the  latter  began 
his  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  **  infinite 
virility. "     But  for  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
Wellington  could  have  hardly  held  his  ground 
Against  BfasBena's  much  larger  force. 

Hapisr,  P«a«««Ktar  War,  bk.  xl,  cc.  8—10. 

^OTTingUakf  A&thvh  Herbert,  Earl 
jp^  I»Bi)  fixoH  Admiral  (d.  1716),  became 
H^BT'A^dmuaX  in  1678.  In  1682  he  raised 
he  sieg«  of  Tangier.  In  1684  he  waa 
>laced  oa  the  Admiralty  commission,  and 
ub«©quently  returned  for  Dover.  He  be- 
stmoVice- Admiral  and  Master  of  the  Robes 
168^5)9  ^^  on  refusing  to*  consent  to  the 
epeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  dismissed  from 
,iioffi**8«  He  thereupon  entered  into 
otnmunication  with  Dykvelt,  the  envoy  of 
Villia.m    of    Orange,    and   was   the  bearer 


of  the  invitation  to  that  prince.  He  codi- 
manded  the  fleet  with  which  William  sailed 
to  England,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  GeneraL  After  the  revolution  he 
was  placed  first  on  the  Admiralty  CommisBion. 
In  1689  he  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  tht* 
French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  but  without 
much  result.  He  was  created  Baron  Herbert 
and  Viscount  Torrington,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  In  this  year  hv 
commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  ahipK 
against  the  French,  but  retreated  befon* 
them  up  the  Channel,  and  when  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  engage  off  Beachy  Head, 
sent  the  Dutch  ships  alone  into  action,  and 
when  they  were  completely  crushed,  fled  into 
the  Thames.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
but  acquitted  and  dismissed  the  service. 
"  There  seems,"  says  Macaulay,  "  to  be  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  charging  Torrington 
with  disaffection,  still  less  can  it  be  suspected 
that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  confronting  danger,  and  who  had 
always  borne  himself  bravely,  wanted  that 
personal  courage  which  hundreds  of  sailors 
on  l)oard  every  ship  under  his  command  pos- 
sessed. But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of 
which  Torrington  was  wholly  destitute.  He 
shrank  from  all  responsibility,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fighting,  and  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  fighting." 

Banket,  Ifuf.  0/  Hi»  Chen  Tim$;  Paris 
Oaxettti  Banke,  Ht«f  0/  Eng.  ;  Miicanlar*  Hist. 
o/Bng. 

Torrini^n,  Georob  Byno,  Viscoi'nt 
{b.  1663,  d.  1733),  volunteered  for  naval  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1681  he  left 
the  sea  at  the  request  of  General  Kirki>, 
Governor  of  Tangier,  and  became  under  him 
ensign,  and  then  lieutenant.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  assurances  of  friendship  from 
the  English  malcontents  to  William  of  Orange, 
to  whom  he  was  privately  introduced  by  Ad- 
miral Bussell.  In  1690  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  at  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head.  During  the  next  six  years 
he  served  under  Admiral  Russell,  He  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  at  Vigo  Bay.  Next  year  he 
was  made  rear-admiral,  and  served  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel.  Ho  commanded  the 
squadron  who  captured  the  citadel  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  was  Imighted  for  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Malaga  In  1 705  he  was  elected 
member  for  Plymouth.  In  1706  he  helped 
to  relieve  Barcelona,  and  commanded  the 
vessels  detached  for  the  reduction  of  G&rtha- 
gena  and  Alicant.  In  1707  he  served  under 
Shovel  at  the  abortive  siege  of  Toulon.  Hv. 
frustrated  the  Pretender's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. He  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  for  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  badly 
supplied  with  provisions  and  information, 
could  effect  little.  In  1709  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Commission,  but  was  removed 
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shortly  before  the  qneen*t  death.  In  1716  he 
was  made  a  baronet  lor  his  vig;ilanoe  in  watch- 
ing the  French  ooaat.  In  1717,  on  the 
oatbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  northern 
powers,  he  shut  the  Swedish  fleet  np  in  the 
Baltic.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
sent  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Albeioni 
against  the  Italians.  In  order  to  relieve 
Count  Daun,  who  was  besieged  in  Messina, 
he  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  ship.  On  his  return  he  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  made  Rear-Admiral  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1721  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Torrington. 
In  1727  he  beoune  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  post  which  he  held  nntU  his  death. 

Burton,  JMyn  qf  Q^mn  Annt ;  Stanhope,  Htii. 

Toxy.  [ToRiBs.] 

Tostig  (^-  1066)  WAS  the  third  son  of 
Godwin.  In  1051  he  married  Judith,  sister 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  shared  his  father's  exile.  In  1055  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  was  seem- 
ingly a  great  personal  favourite  of  King 
Edward.  In  1061,  in  company  with  Girth 
and  Archbishop  Ealdred.  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  and  during  his  absence 
Xorthumbria  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
the  Scots.  In  1063  he  joined  Harold  in  his 
Welsh  campaign.  In  1065  his  earldom  broke 
out  into  revolt,  his  harsh  and  tyrannical 
government  being  no  longer  bearable.  Tlie 
Northumbrians  held  a  meeting  at  York, 
outlawed  and  deposed  Tostig,  and  chose 
Morkere  as  their  earl;  a  massacre  of  Tos- 
tig*8  followers  ensued,  and  the  insurgents 
marched  southwards  to  support  their  claims. 
With  the  advice  of  Harold,  the  king  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  and  Tostig 
was  deposed  and  banished.  He  took  refuge 
at  Bruges,  where  he  heard  of  Harold*s  elec- 
tion to  the  throne;  having  &iled  to  induce 
William  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  he  got 
together  a  fleet  and  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  southern  coast.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lincolnshire,  probably  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering Northumbria,  and  failing  in  this,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  in  all  probability 
he  met  Harold  Hardrada,  whom  he  induced 
to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  England.  At 
first  they  were  successful,  and  defeated  Edwin 
and  Morkero  at  the  battle  of  Fulford ; 
but  King  Harold,  hearing  of  the  invasion, 
marched  northwards  promptly,  and  met  them 
at  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25, 1066)  where  the 
Norwegian  force  was  totally  defeated,-  and 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  slain.  Tostig 
left  two  sons,  Ketil  and  Skule,  who  setUed  in 
Norway. 

i4n9t9-Sa«on  Chron. ;  JAtu  of  Edward  tk«  Con- 
ftnw  (Bollfl  8eri<»8);   Freeman,  ITorman  Cvt^ 


TotnOSS,  GSOROB  Cabsw,  Ea&l  o^ 
(6. 1557,  d,  1629),  son  of  George  Cuev,  D^ 
of  Exeter,  served  with  credit  in  iRland  dur- 
ing his  youth,  and  was  ^itmsted  by  EliaK^ 
with  a  high  command  in  the  ejqieditioatoC^x 
(1596).  The  following  year  he  accompBBii!<i 
Raleigh  in  his  din^rous  attempt  on  tli^ 
Azores,  and  on  his  return  was  made  Ywak^ 
of  Munster.  His  government  in  IreUod  t« 
firm,  and  in  1601  he  totally  defeated  s  Spui^ 
force,  which  had  landed  at  Kinaak  Tt 
years  later  Sir  George  became  gOTenor  rf 
Guernsey,  and  in  1605  was  made  a  peer  W 
James  I.,  being  subsequently  sppoicteJ 
Master  of  the  Ordnance.  He  was  created  £&:1 
of  Totness  b^  Charles  I.  asa xewwd  foe  b 
military  services. 

ToqIoium,  Thb  Battle  of  (April  10.  ISU 

.was  the  last  of  the  battles  of  the  PeDisnln 

War.     Soult  had  thrown  himself  into  Tk- 

louse,  and  was  resolved  to  hold  the  pUft  -•' 

all  hazards.    As  Wellin^n  ai^iroadied  b- 

took  up  a  strong  position  m  front  of  the  to«L 

which  was  protected  on  the  other  side  br  th^ 

Garonne,  and  outside  that  bv  the  St  Crpm: 

heights,  strongly  fortified.  'The  battle  b«s: 

early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.    ^rm  n^ 

o*clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon  it  r^BsL  v^ 

in  that  time  4,600  men  had  fallen  of  th«  a^ 

while  the  French  lost  3,000.    FintUy  t 

French  were  defeated,  and  slowly  rrtiwd  free 

all    their    pomtion.      The    battle  ▼«*--"' 

lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  a  ^!»^\ 

for  before  this  period  Napoleon  had  abdiorf'-^ 

the   throne    of    France,   and  s  pronsac* 

government  was  constituted  at  IVru** 

Hajiier.  PminnUr  War;  CUatoa.  Pn«» 
Far;  ir«lUii9t4m  DvpatdbM. 

TouloWM,  The  Wab  of  OlW'  ^  \ 
name  given  to  the  campaign  w*^*-?^^, ,, 
Henry  11.  in  order  to  enforce  his  wife?  ^» - 
to  the  county  of  Toulouse.    The  exp«dh;^ 
which  lasted  for  some  months,  i«*  tf^^ 
unsuccessful,  though    Henry's  troops  p^'- 
formed  some  brilliant  ezplmts.    Tbi^  ^'^^ 
war  is  important  in  English  conitit«t^** 
history,  since  it  may  be  taken  «  thf  p^ 
at  whidi  the  payment  of  scutage  wm  if  ^*^'; 
as  a  commutation  for  personal  «'^**.  * 
feudal  tenants.    The  EngUsh  knightt  t*l  t 
temptation  to  fight  in  a  quarrd  not  th«r  f^ 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  willingiT  p»-/ 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  kmght*«  ^^  ^ 
enable  Henry  to  equip  a  merDeosiy  kk* 
instead  of  following  him  to  the  war- 
Stabbt,  CtmA,  flue.,  chap.  xfi. 

TownSf  in  England,  vrereproh*WT^  *^' 
origin  only  a  development  of  the  mru  t'^^ 
ship  or  vicus,  which  Bishop  Stubbi  c»J?  *^** 
unit  of  constitutional  machinery,  or  k^^ ' 
ministration."      The    fwn   uimm  •  ^J^^ ' 
set  hedge,  and  in  the  same  way  ^' 
h^u^h^  "a  more  strictly  organised  .««*^ 
township,*'  was  the  fortified  hous?  lad  ^^    ■ 
yard  of  the  great  noble.    Both  fon»«2^ 
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turn  developments  of,  or  at  all  events,  of 
kindred  origin,  to  the  markf  or  conununity 
of  free  cultivators.    Before  the  Conqnest  the 
constitation  of  the  towns  was  very  simple. 
Each  had  its  tun^emSt,  or  assemhly  of  free- 
men, and  its  ttm^erefa,  or  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  who,  originally  elective,  was  soon 
appointed  by  the  loid,  or  in  free  towns  chosen 
by  the  king.    In  its  ecclesiastical  form  the 
township  was  ajMiri»A,  or  part  of  a  parish,  the 
boiindanes  of  the  two  communities  usually 
coinciding,  and  as  such  the  free  inhabitants 
aasombled  at  vestry  meetings.    It  also  had 
exerased   judicial   powers,  functionB  which 
were  afterwards  usurped  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  manor  courts,  and  the  larger 
boroughs,  which  had  the  constitution  of  the 
hundred  rather  than  of  the  townships,  were 
exempt  tern  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred 
courts.     The  townships,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  represented  by  the  reeve  and  four  men 
at  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  of  the  shire. 
Ab  yet  there  is  no  approach  to  the  modem 
idea  of  a  corporation  with  its  legal  person- 
ality, its  common  seal,  and  its  perpettud  suo- 
oeenon,  and  London  under  its  porUreeve  and 
biahopa  was  only  an  aggregate  of  communi- 
ties, townships,  and  parishes.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  with  any  minuteness  the 
various  steps  by  which  the  towns  acquired 
their  municipal  privileges.    From  very  early 
tixneSy  they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  tribunals  of 
their  own,  from  which  by  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  the  sheriff  was  excluded.     Soon  after 
the    Conquest  they  had  in  several  instances 
gained    the   right  to    compound   for    taxa- 
tion, the  collection  of  which  was  by  degrees 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sherifPs  and 
aflooflflod  by  the  citizens  themselves.    This  was 
knorwn  as  the  Firma  Burgi,  or  rent  paid  to 
the  crown  from  the  borough.    As  the  growth 
of  the  town  constitutions  was  never  uniform, 
but  varied  in  each  individual  case,  we  must 
\ns  content  with  indicating  their  broad  features. 
In  xnoflt  of  the  commenaal  towns  the  gilds  or 
aeaooiationB  of   merchants  rapidly  assumed 
importance,  and    were   granted   by  charter 
thS   privileges  of  owning  property,  and  of 
niaking  bye-laws,  so  that  they  be(»me  prac- 
tically the  goverxung  bodies  of  the  towns: 
all  the  more  as  their  members  would  also  be 
the   members  of   the  township  courts  and 
courts  leet.     Their  chiefs  were  the  alder- 
men,   and  their  chief  functions  were  to  re- 
gnlate  trade.   At  the  same  time  the  oommuna 
or  corporation,  probably  of  French  origin,  ap- 
pesurs  alongside  of  the  gild,  with  the  mayor 
as  its  representative  officer.    The  first  mayor 
of   whom  we  have  any  historical  knowled^ 
'waii    Fita>Alwyn,  the  Mayor  of  London  m 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  in  1215  John 
^^ranted  the  dtisens  the  right  of  electing 
their  mayor  annually,  which,  after  a  severe 
straggle  with  the  ro^  power,  they  succeeded 
in   making  good.    The  provincial  towns,  in 
nioet    cases,  lagged  behind  the  capital,  and 


we  do  not  find  a  mayor  in  Leicester,  for 
instance,  until  1246.  By  an  obscure  process 
of  amalgamation  a  municipality  was  evolved 
out  of  the  three  elements  of  the  borough,  the 
original  township,  representing  the  primitive 
landowning  community,  the  gild,  or  volun- 
tary association  of  merchants,  with  its  alder- 
man, and  the  conununa,  with  its  mayor, 
until  by  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  a 
close  corporation  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council,  whose  numbers  and  organisation  are 
defined  by  chtirter.  These  corporate  officers 
acquired  under  Richard  II.  the  right  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  right  of  each  chartered  borough  or 
city  to  send  members  to  Parliament,  which 
had  been  practically  acquired  during  or  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  definitely  re- 
cognised by  charter  in  the  case  of  Wenlock 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  internal  struggle  for  municipal  privi- 
leges,  which  had  been  going  on  in  some  cases 
lor  nearly  three  centuries  between  the  alder- 
men, representing  the  old  merchant  gild,  and 
the  newer  craft  gilds,  or  trading  companies 
which  had  sprung  up  in  later  times,  was  over. 
The  companies  had  established  their  own  ri^ht- 
to  form  part  of  the  municipal  govemmg 
oligarchy.  Under  the  Tudors  began  the  pohcy 
of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  municipal 
corporations  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  a  system  of 
close  election  and  irresponsible  government 
was  introduced,  the  mayor  and  councils  being 
in  the  first  instance  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  subsequentiy  self -elected  by  co-optation. 
It  often  happened  also  that  the  power  of  elect- 
ing the  borough  members  of  Parliament. was 
n^ade  over  to  &e  corporation  by  charter,  to  the 
material  injury  of  the  power  of  the  burgesses. 
Under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  last 
remnants  of  popular  representation,  by  the 
exercise  of  which  the  towns  still  stoutly 
opposed  the  personal  power  of 'the  crown, 
were  vigorously  attacked.  In  1683  the  cor- 
poration of  London  was  remodelled  in  a  way 
that  made  it  the  creature  of  the  court,  no 
mayor  or  sheriff  being  admitted  until  approved 
by  the  king,  and  qtio  warranto  informations 
were  soon  afterwards  brought  against  other 
towns  by  Judge  Jeffreys,  many  of  which 
hastened  to  meet  the  government  by  a  volun- 
tary surrender.  The  corporations  were  then 
remodelled  on  an  oligarchical  plan,  by  which 
the  king  was  reserved  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  first  members.  The  object  of  this 
aggression  was,  of  course,  to  control  the 
return  of  members  of  Parliament,  a  course  of 
action  which  had  already  been  inaugurated 
under  the  Tudors  by  the  profuse  creation  of 
rotten  boroughs.  After  the  Restoration  the 
old  charters  of  the  remodelled  conxnations 
were  for  the  most  part  restored  to  them,  and 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  narrow  inde» 
pendence.  The  PkLrliamentary  side  of  the 
question  now  came  exclusively  to  the  front. 
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and  the  incompetency  of  the  close  coipora- 
tiooB  for  the  purposes  of  local  goTemment 
were  forgottam,  while  attention  was  turned 
to  the  system  hy  which  pocket  boroughs 
flourished^  and  the  franchise  was  limited  to 
small  'bodies  of  freemen.  After  this  abuse 
was  remedied  by  the  great  lieform  Act  of 
1832,  reformers  began  to  probe  the  corruption 
of  municipal  institutions.  The  report  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  in  1832  revealed 
an  incredible  amount  of  jobbery  and  corrupt 
tion,  municipal  councils  being  for  the  most  part 
ttelf-elective,  and  holding  office  for  life,  while 
the  freemen,  who  often  formed  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population,  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  local  administration.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  alEairs  was  that  finance  was 
managed  most  negligently  and  dishonestly, 
and  that  justice  became  a  matter  of  political 
partisanship.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1836,  framed  on  the  report  of  the 
commission,  these  abuses  were  swept  away, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  government  estab- 
lished  in  the  183  boroughs  to  which  it  applied. . 
The  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  form* 
ing  a  council.  They  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  i.e.,  the  resident  rate- 
payers, freemen  as  such  having  no  rights 
as  burgesses,  though  they  were  entitled  to 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  qualification 
for  a  Tote  at  fiist,  three  years*  payment  of 
rates,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one.  Twenty 
of  the  largest  boroughs  were  to  be  divided 
by  the  king  in  council  into  wards,  and  a 
certain  number  of  common  councilmen  were 
attached  to  each  ward.  Separate  committees 
of  bui^gesses  were  to  manage  the  charity 
estates,  and  in  case  the  borough  thought  fit 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary  for  a  recorder, 
who  was  to  be  a  barrister  of  five  years*  stand- 
ing. There  was  also  a  provision  by  which 
new  municipalities  might  be  created  by 
charter  on  the  petition  of  a  certain  unspeci- 
fied number  of  resident  householders,  but 
only  sixty-three  towns  have  since  availed 
themselves  of  it,  partly  because  of  the  cumber- 
some nature  of  the  process,  and  partly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  has  since  been 
frequently  amended,  and  the  whole  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  consolidated 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882. 
London  was  specially  exempted  from  the  Act 
of  1835,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  old 
constitution.  In  Scotland,  where  the  history 
of  the  boroughs  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
England,  the  corporations  were  reformed 
in  1833.  Those  of  Inland  were  regulated, 
and  many  of  them  abolished,  by  the  Irish 
Corporations  Act  of  1840. 

Madox,  Fxrma  Burgi;  Bndy,  On  Borought; 
OrosB,  Gilda  Mercatoria  (Quttingen,  1888); 
Maitland,  Hitt.  of  London;  ThompBon,  Uliis- 
troHona  of  Municipal  AntUptitieA;  8tubb«, 
Const.  Hid. :  Uallwn,  Contt.  Hvit. ;  M«rewether 
and  Stephens,  fltst.  of  Bcrimght;    Mr.   Lud- 


low's article  in  th«  Forttdgkay  Emwum  for  Oct.. 
1860 ;  Freeman,  Norman  Conqju^,  v.  400.  H  m^. 
See  alao  if  uhmmmI  ConoruHonM  JUport,  tSOS, 
5  ft  0  Will.  IV.  c  76,  and  M.  D.  ChalBMra,  Leroi 
Government.  [8.  J.  L.] 

TownflheacL  Chaales,  Lord  {b.  1676,  a. 
1738),  entered  public  life  as  a  Tory,  but  soon 
joined  the  Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  Union  with  Scotland.  In  170d  b^ 
was  sent  with  Marlborough  as  plenipotentiar}' 
to  the  Hague.  There  he  ooscloded  tbr 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  Marlboioogh  refust^'d 
to  sign.  He  completed  his  oonnection  with 
the  Whigs  by  marrying  Walpole's  tdsut. 
In  1712  he  was  severdy  censored  by  the 
Tories  as  the  author  of  the  Barrier  T^iy. 
George  I.,  before  his  airiyal  in  Rnglwnd.  ap- 
pointed him  Becretary  of  State  and  Primi»> 
Minister,  passing  over  the  old  Whi^  Junto, 
but  he  soon  became  distasteful  to  the  king. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  Hanoverian  ooortifTS. 
He  opposed  Oeorge's  schemes  with  resrard  to 
Bremen  and  Verdem.  Perceiving  that  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  threatening  England,  he 
was  anxious  for  peace  with  Russia.  Uigt^d 
on  by  Sunderland,  the  king  dismiaaod  him 
from  office,  offering  in  exchange  the  lord 
lieut«iancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  accepted. 
But  he  was  soon  dismissed  also  from  that  posi- 
tion when,  on  the  schism  between  Wnlpoli* 
and  Stanhope  breaking  out  in  the  miniaUn, 
his  foUowera  voted  against  a  supply  i<-r 
hostilities  against  Sweden.  Finding  oppo^« 
tion  useless,  he  rejoined  the  ministry  in  1719 
as  Lord  President.  On  Walpole*s  i>e>camin^ 
Premier,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  king*s  favtMiritr. 
Carteret,  with  whose  more  ambitions  vim 
of  foreign  policy  he  could  not  agree.  TV 
contest  came  to  an  issue  at  the  marriax*' 
of  Madame  do  Platen,  sister  of  the  kin^'- 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  in  Vm^ 
There  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpolr 
as  rival  ambassador  to  Gartei«t;  and  th** 
latter  was  forced  by  the  king  to  withdram-  u* 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Irdand.  In  172J 
Townshend  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hawv^rvr 
between  England,  France,  and  Prnasla.  Ttu* 
was  to  check  the  designs  of  Austria.  iS^ttisL 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  fionnulatcKi  ui 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1725),  namely.  * 
Stewart  restoration  and  the  sarraukr  *.' 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  This  treaty,  whi^  b 
Walpole  considered  was  too  pTeci{ii'tate.  wa« 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  wi^  Town»hcniL 
**The  firm,"  he  said,  ''should  be  Walpix- 
and  Town^end,  not  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole.*' After  a  violent  quarrel  with  Walpole. 
Townshend  retired  from  public  life.  H«pain4 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Reynham,  i^ 
fusing  to  take  further  part  in  politka.  To 
him  we  owe  the  cultivation  of  the  tumipi, 
hence  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

Core,  Mtmoin  t^'Walpti*;   Ralph.  BM. 
Bnn. ;   Horace   Walpole,  Jfanoira  ,*    ~ 
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TownahonflU  Chakuw  (b.  1725,  d,  1767), 
was  the  aeoond  son  of  the  third  ViBCOunt 
TowDshend.    In  1747  he  was  returned   to 
Parliament    for    Yarmouth.      On    entering 
Parliament   he    joined  the   opposition,    but 
without  much  warmth.    In   1749  his  large 
family  influence  obtained  for  him  a  place  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.    The  next  year  he  was 
nominated   one    of    the    oommissionerH    for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1756  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
CounciL     In  March,  1761,  he  became  Secre- 
tary at  War.    Here  he  fluctuated  between 
Pitt  and  Bute,  at  one  time  supporting  one, 
at  another  the  other.    In  1765  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Paymaster-Greneral  in  the  Kock- 
ingfaam   government,  although   he   had    no 
faith  in  its  strong^  and  caUod  it  *'a  mere 
lute^string    administration,    prettv    summer 
wear/*     In  the   following  year  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chatham 
ministry.      But,  as   usual,  Townahend  was 
not  decided  in  his  support  of  the  cabinet, 
of    which    he    was    now   a   member.      As 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  introduced  a 
budget,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
redaction  of  the   land-tax  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  but  on  a  motion  of  the  opposition  that 
the  reduction  should  take  place  at  once,  the 
government  was  defeated.    With  Chatham  ill, 
the  members  of  the  ministry  broke  away  from 
a  U  control,  and  Charles  Townahend  in  particular 
iC<ive  vent  to  the  wildest  frolics  of  his  genius. 
In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  speeches  he 
aaid  that  the  government  **  had  become,  what 
he  had  often  been  called,  a  weather-cock.*' 
The    revenue    which    he    failed   to    obtain 
l»y  the  land-tax  he  now  sought  by  taxing 
with    import    duties    many    small    commo- 
dities sent    to    the  American  colonies.     It 
was  a  most  fatal  measure,  the  evil  results  of 
which  Townahend  did  not  live  to  see,  as  he 
(lied  of  a  fever  on  Sept.  4,  1767.    Walpole, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his,  says  that  "  Towns- 
heod  had  every  g^reat  talent,  and  very  little 
i}uality.     His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  him 
<ioubt  if  he  had  any.     With  such  a  capacity 
he  must  have  been  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to  no  man  of  any 
a^,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  moderate 
proportion." 

Stanhope.  HiaL  ofEng.;  QriMiUe  Paper* ;  Chat- 
kam  Ccrrnpondenct ;  Walpole,  JUmoin  of  George 

Vu Wlisliond,  Georoe,  Ist  Marquis  of 
,6.  1724,  d,  1807),  served  in  the  army,  and 
concluded,  after  Wolfe*  s  death,  the  capi- 
tulation which  gave  Quebec  to  England. 
In  1767  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  accordance  with  George  III.*b  instructions, 
tried  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  Pousonbys 
.ind  Shannons;  but,  defeated  on  the  Army 
Bill  in  1768,  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
A   new  Parliament  was  no  more  docile  than 


the  last,  and  corruption  w^s  now  tried.  By 
means  of  the  new  oligarchy  of  crown  pen- 
sioners, the  great  famihes  wer6  defeated,  and 
in  1771  Townahend  secured  a  favourable 
Parliament.  But  by  1772  matters  had  so  far 
chauged  that  complete  defeat  could  only  be 
averted  by  making  peace  with  Lord  Shannon. 
Disgusted  with  his  office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resigned  and  retired  to  England,  leaving  be- 
hind him  £300,000  of  arrears. 

Tovnuh^nd  CmTftpowUnoe;   Fronde,  Bngluh 
in  Ireland. 

Towton.  Tub  Battle  op  (Mar.  29, 1461), 
was  the  most  important  engagement  in  the  Wars, 
of  the  Roses.  After  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians 
had  retired  to  the  north,  while  Edward  and 
Warwick  entered  London,  and  the  former  was 

S reclaimed  king.  The  Yorkists  immediately 
etermined  on  marching  northwards  and 
completing  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians. 
On  March  12  the  Yorkists  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  the  Lancastrians  at  York.  After  a 
skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  the  two  armies  met 
near  the  village  of  Towton,  not  far  from 
Tadcaster.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29,  and  lasted  ten  hours, 
ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lancastrian 
army.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fell  in 
the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  wci*e 
beheaded  after  it,  and  it  is  Baid  that  from 
28,000  to  30,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  while  Edward 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 


i.  The  Board  of.  Councils  "of 
Trade  and  Plantation**  were  created  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration,  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  and  merchant 
shipping.  The  two  were  united  in  1672,  and 
abolished  in  1676.  The  council  was  re- 
appointed in  1695,  and  continued  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  colonial  and  mercantile 
matters  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  In 
1 782,  having  long  been  touni  inefficient,  it  was 
abolished.  In  1786  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
substantially  its  present  functions  was  estab- 
lished by  order  in  Council.  Ite  fimctions 
have  been  regulated  by  several  Acte,  notably 
those  of  1846, 1860,  and  1867,  and  it  has  been 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  Kail- 
ways  (1840)  and  Merchant  iShipping  (1854 
and  1867). 

Trade,  Foreign,  Legislation  on.  False 
notions  about  political  economy,  combined 
with  frequent  European  wars  and  with  the 
conditions  of  early  society,  caused  constant 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
other  nations.  Restrictions  were  held  to  be 
the  best  means  of  increasing  our  own  wealth 
and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  our  rivals ; 
wealth  was  considered  to  consist  exclusively 
of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  when  this  opinion 
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the  idea  ttuit  Ihe  progrese  of  b  country  do- 
pendad  on  thk  eiceaa  in  valne  of  our  ei- 
porte  over  our  imports.  The  aitent  to 
which  thoBO  icIuLB  prevailed  and  the  change 
which  ho»  come  over  our  policy  will  be  1j«fI 
nndsirBtoad  by  nuting  aomc  of  the  most  le- 
marloiblc  inntnneos  of  IcgiilHtion  on  this 
nbjeet.  In  1201  the  cxportntion  of  wool  and 
the  importiLtion  of  cloth  were  alike  forbidden. 
Ae  the  power  of  the  crown  Lo  tax  home  nier- 
chandise  wtks  diininiiibeij,  the  king  eDCDoragad 
foreiga  merduuits.  whom  ho  coald  tax  without 
reference  to  Porlinment,  and  in  1303  Edward 
I.  gave  thcQi  Ucenco  to  trulo  on  puymont  of 
special  duties.  TboStntutBofStaplesfSrAPLB] 
in  1353,  though  restrictive,  wita  not  on  the 
whole  injurious.  By  2S  Edward  HI.  c.  6 
the  exportation  of  iron  wita  forbidden.  In 
1402  ful  importers  wore  ordered  to  Invest 
their  money  in  Engliith  goods,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  und  silver  was  forbidden. 
Our  craftsmen  having  in  1163  complained  to 
Purliiuni'nt  of  the  iniury  done  to  tbcm  by 
the  importation  of  goods  of  better  quality 
than  were  produced  in  England,  the  importa- 
tiuD  of  a  urge  number  of  articles  was  for- 
bidden. Among  these  were  ribands,  silk, 
lacoB,  saddlery,  ironwork,  and  playing  cards. 
This  prohibition  was  extended  hjlh  as  regards 
time  and  the  number  of  articles  in  1484,  In 
the  Bune  year  (1  Rich.  111.  c.  9)  restrictions 
wera  plnoed  on  the  trade  of  Italian  anil 
Catalan  merchants,  and  foreigners  were  for- 
bidden to  eierciBO  any  iiaft  in  England 
except  as  the  seivants  of  Eogliah  maatrrs,  Jr 
lo  tukve  any  share  in  the  clofhinK  trade. 
Tho  trade  with  the  Netherlands  was  en- 
couraged by  a  famous  treaty  called  "  Inl4<r- 
ciinioB  MagnuB,"  made  in  I4!)6  betwcea 
Henry  VIE.  and  tho  Archduke  Philip.  The 
next  year  Parliament  virtnally  established 
the  Sticiety  of  Men'hant  Adventurera,  by 
contToUing  the  exaction  of  fees  demanded  by 
a  fTBtsmity  of  London  merchants  of  all  Eng- 
Ushmmi  not  of  their  company  trading  in 
Netherland  ports.  By  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1  the 
exportation  of  noin,  plal«,  &c.,  was  (urbidden 
under  the  penally  of  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  export. 

By  an  Act  regnlatin;  the  Baltic  trade  in 
1666,  the  ItuHsia  Company  was  forbidden  to 
export  any  English  commodity  except  in 
English  ships.  This  principle  of  fostering 
our  carrying  trade  by  rcstnotion  was  aoon 
tnrried  further  The  chsrtor  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  IfllKI  lo  trade  with 
Aaia,  Africa,  and  Amcriai,  "  beyond  the  Cape 
of  <>ood  Hope  to  the  Struts  of  Magellan," 
brought  as  into  rivalry  vith  the  Dutch.  In 
this  rivalry  we  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause our  high  duos  caused  our  mcrchanta  to 
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machinery,  however,  and  with  it  of  the  factory 
system,  soon  caused  an  industrial  war ;  jour- 
neymen everywhere  petitioned  that  the  Act  6 
£liz.  should  be  enforced,  and  began  to  form 
societies  and  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
offending  masters.    But  while  Parliament  sus- 
pended the  Act  for  the  beoefit  of  employers 
year  after  year,  and  repealed  it  for  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  1809,  and  generally  in  1814, 
associations  of  workmen  were  rendered  penal 
by  Acts  of  1799  and  1800.    The  unions  either 
assumed   the    guise    of    friendly    provident 
societies  to  evade  the  Acts,  or  else  became 
secret  associations,  with  the  usual  evil  results. 
In  1824  Joseph  Hume  gained  the  appointment 
of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  which  reported 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  had  been 
one>sided,  that  it  had  only  touched  workmen, 
and  not  masters  who  had  combined,  adding  also 
that  the  law  had,  **  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
both  parties,  tended  to  produce  mutual  irrita- 
tion   and  distrust,  and    to    give   a   violent 
chaxncter  to  the  combinations."    In  accord- 
ance with  its   advice,  all  the  Acts  against 
combination  were  repealed  in  1824 ;   but  so 
numerous  were  the  strikes  that  followed  that 
a   most  unwise  Amending  Act  was  passed 
next  year,  according  to  which,  though  persons 
meeting  to  determme  their  own  virages  were 
exempted  from  punishment,  "  all  meetings  or 
ag^reements  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
wages  or    hours  of   work    of    persons    not 
present  at  the  meeting,  or  parties   to  the 
agfreement,  were  conspiracies.     So  were  all 
Agreements  for  controlling  a  master  in  the 
management  of  his  business.    So  were  all 
agi'eements  not  to  work  in  the  company  of 
any  given  person,  or  to  persuade  other  per- 
sons to  leave  their  employment,  or  not  to  en- 
gage themselves.    In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
an  act  performed  by  any  workman,  as  the 
member  of   a  trade-union,  which  was  not 
an  act  of  conspiracy  and  a  misdemeanour." 
Besides,  the  general  Acts  against  conspiracy 
could  still  be  employed  against  unionists,  as 
in  1834,  when  six  Dorchester  labourers  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years*  transportation  for 
<'  administering  unlawful  oaths"— 1.0.,  admit- 
ting members  mto  a  union.    During  the  next 
thirty  years,    in    spite    of   these  Acts,  the 
unionist  movement  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
in  1851  a  combination  of  sevex^  associations 
produced  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers,   which    played    a    part    in    trade- 
union  struggles  comparable  to  that  of  the 
-weavers  among  the  medinval  gilds.    Public 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  unions  bv  the 
Sheffield  outrages  (q.v.)  of  1866,  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in 
1 867  to  examine  the  whole  matter.    But  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  large    majority  of 
unions  had  nothing  illegal  in  their  working, 
and  in  consequence  the  Trades  Union  Act  of 
1871    recognised    their    complete    legality. 
Finally,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Combination 
Acta  were  repealed  in  1875 ;  henceforward 


the  offences  of  unionists  must  be  tried  under 
no  special  Acts,  but  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law.  About  the  same  time  unionism 
was  introduced  into  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union,  founded 
in  1872,  now  includes  some  60,000  members. 
The  English  trades  unions,  numbering  pro- 
bably a  million  and  a  quarter  members,  are 
bound  together  in  a  loose  confederation.  In 
each  town  there  is  a  Trades  Council,  upon 
which  sit  representatives  of  such  unions  as 
care  to  join.  Trade-union  cong^resses  have 
met  annually  since  1868,  and  these  have 
yearly,  since  1871,  appointed  a  permanent 
'* Parliamentary  Committee'*  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  workmen. 

QeoTge  Howell,  ConjCtefts  of  Labour  and  Capital 
(1878).  and  Marshall,  KeonomicB  of  Indtutry, 
See  idao  Brentano,  Introductory  Etaay  to  Eng^ 
li»h  Oadt  (Early  Engl.  Text  Soc. )  (1870) ;  and  Us 
ArhfiUrgildm  d*r  Qegtwwart.  Harniion,  Good  and 
Evil  of  Trade-Unioniamt  Fortnightly  Review,  iil.  S3 
(1865) ;  Comte  de  Paris,  Tradu  Unions  of  England 
(1869);  Annual  Beporta  of  Trade-Union  Con- 
gressea;  Held,  Zio«i  BUkchar  tur  Soc.  Quch.  Eng. 
(1881).  For  their  economic  f  auction,  see  Toyn- 
bee,  The  Induetrial  BevolutUm  (IbSi),  170  tee.} 
Walker,  Pdii.  Eeon,  (1883),  pt.  6,  ch.  5. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Traiblgar,  The  Battlb  of  (Oct.  21, 
1805),  was  the  last  and  most  fetal  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  naval  power  of  Fitince.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  been  descried  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  during  the 
night  Nelson  had  kept  his  fleet  under  aJLl  sail 
to  keep  them  in  sight.  At  daybreak  on  the 
21st  they  were  seen  in  a  close  line  about  twelve 
miles  ahead.  As  the  English  fleet  came  up 
with  him,  Villeneuve  (the  French  admiral) 
formed  his  fleet  in  a  double  line  in  close  order. 
Nelson  had  twenty-seven  men-of-war  and 
four  frigates,  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
thirty-three  ships  and  seven  frigates,  and  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  attacking  in  two  lines, 
Collingwood  leading  the  lee-Une  of  thirteen 
ships,  and  Nelson  the  weather- line  of  fourteen. 
Villeneuve  made  the  most  skilful  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  attack,  but  seems  to  have 
perceived  at  once  that  Nelson's  plan  would 
succeed.  As  the  Victory ^  Nelson's  ship, 
neared  the  l^Vench  fleet,  she  was  raked  by 
a  galling  flre  from  the  enemy,  so  that  she  had 
lost  fifty  men  before  returning  a  gun.  At 
noon  she  opened  her  flre,  and  ran  on  board 
the  RedoubtabUy  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  That  ship  fired  one  broad- 
side, and  then,  through  fear  of  being  boarded, 
let  down  her  lower  ports,  and  contented  her- 
self for  the  rest  of  the  battle  with  keeping 
up  a  fire  of  musketry  from  her  tops.  The 
Victory  soon  became  busy  with  her,  the 
Timirairey  and  the  huge  Santiteima  Trinidady 
and  at  a  quarter  past  one  Nelson  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  ball  from  the  marines  in  the 
tops.  Within  twent>*  minutes  the  Redoubtable 
struck.  In  the  meantime  the  battle  had 
been    raging  with    almost    equal    fury  on 


all  aidei:  und  ever^bere  tbe  RtubboTTl 
ocnuage  of  the  Bddsh  seamen  vore  out  the 
TcoutBiice  of  tbe  ensm}-.  Nebon  lived  just 
long- enough  to  koDw  that  he  hud  gamed  his 
laat  and  KreatOHt  vitlory.  Twenty  of  the 
enemy  htid  struck :  avven  of  their  ships 
escaped  from  the  buttle,  onlj  to  be  all  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Richard  Stnichun  off  Bochefort. 
The  neit  eiCniiiK  a  gale  csme  on  from  the 
HOnth-weat,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
prizsB.  The  English  loss  amonnted  to  1.587 
men :  the  loss  of  tbe  allies  was  much  greater, 
and  included  the  Spanish  adniiral,  while 
VilleneuTewBS  talcen  prisoner.  Tbe  Spaniards, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  FrHticb,  at 
once  made  peace,  and  treated  our  wounded 
with  the  utmoBt  attention.  With  tbe  loss  of 
Viltenenve's  fleet  vanished  all  Napoluon's 
hopeB  of  invading  England. 

Soulhoi,  Lifl  of  tltltn ;  Jamea,  Saml  Uul. ; 
AHtoB.  Hill.  0/  S%r-^. 
TrailbnstOU,  Comhissions  or.  were  Sjst 
issued  by  Edward  I.  in  i2Sa,  and  were  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  ot  Richard  II. 's 
reign.  Tht<  ohjeL't  was  to  put  down  the 
numaroua  bands  of  Bwuahhuclilers,  or  "  trail- 
bagtona"  (>.t.,  slaS  or  bludgeon  carrieis]  as 
they    were    called.      Commiaaioni   for    tbe 

{urpoeu  of  quelling  the  distnrbancea  caused 
y  these  niButns  were  scot  throughout  the 
rauntry,  inquiring,  imprisoning,  ^ng.  and 
even  banging  B^ummarjly. 

Train  Buidll,  or  trained  band*,  insti- 
tuted in  the  reign  ol  Jomea  I.,  were  bodies  of 
lU'ban  militia,  wbidi  combined  with  the  prin- 
riple  of  the  "  fyrd  "  a  large  volunteer  element. 
They  proved,  however,  exceedingly  turbulent. 
especially  in  London,  and,  having  espoustal 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  during  tbe  Cireat 
Iti'bollion.  were  abolished  after  the  Rcstora- 
tion.     [^Military  Svsteh.] 

TnMOair,  John  Stewart,  Earl  ot 
Ih.  losg;  d.  1659).  son  of  John  Stewart  of 
risveiston,  was  a  groat  {avouriUi  of  Charles  I., 
who  created  him  an  earl  in  1633,  and  the 
futtowing  year  made  him  Lord  High  TrcHSuror 
■.f  Sc«tland,  and  in  1S31)  High  CommisrioneT. 
In  1A41  Truquair,  who  bad  made  enemies, 
was  Found  guilty  on  a  charge  ot  treason,  but 
jiordoned  by  Charles,  who  was  convinced  ot 
liis  loyalty.  In  16*6  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Preston,  where  he  waa  lalten  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  Warwitk  Castle  for  Jour  yoars  by 
I'Oouiund  of  the  Parliament.  His  chanictvi' 
is  thus  described :  "  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  but  of  loo  much  crsft :  he  waa  con- 
aidered  the  most  ea|iahle  man  for  business, 
iind  the  beat  Kpeakor,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland." 

Trttnuicora  was  a  little  principality  at 
the  aouthem  oxlremily  of  the  Malahar  coast. 
The  treaty  of  Manfnlore  placed  it  under 
Ilritish  prolc*lion.  In  conaequenco  of  this 
I.'ird  Con-wnlliabeiran  the  second  MysoreWar 
(q.v.J  U,  uv-unge  tin  Tippuo  the  inaiilt  oSeimJ 
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first  exhibited  its  merciless  characteristics. 
The  constructive  complexity  of  David's  guilt 
set  the   precedent  for  the  most    appalling 
feature  in  our  legal  history.     He  was  drawn 
to  the  gallows,  hanged,  had  his  bowels  burnt, 
and  his  quarters  dispersed  over  the  kingdom, 
respectively  for  the  treachery  to  his  lord,  the 
moxder,  the  profanation  of  a  holy  season,  and 
the  repeated  formation  of  designs  against  his 
king  at  various  places,  into  which  the  judges 
divided  his  crime.    This  case  practically  ruled 
all  that  came  after.    The  hurdle,  the  gallows, 
the  axe,  and  the  quartering  knife,  were  for 
ages  the  instruments  of  the  punishment  of 
treason,  varied  only  by  the  stake  and  the  faggot 
if  the  convicted  traitor  were  a  woman.    The 
legal  sentiment  was  now  fostered  that  there 
was  a  special  heinousness  in  the  offence.    It 
was  deemed  politic,  perhaps,  to  frighten  the 
king's  Uegemen  into  a  respect  for  their  oaths 
and  impHed  fealty.     Any  scheme  that  struck 
at  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  or  tended 
to  do  mischief  to  his  person  or  royal  estate, 
was  asserted  by  legal  writers  to  be  treason, 
not  only  in  those  who  attempted  it,  but  also 
in  those  who  advised  it.     But  the  crown  had 
the  interest  in  keeping  the  offence  indefinite 
that  the  consequent  frequency  of  forfeitures 
i?ave;  and  the  profitable  vagueness  was  al- 
lowed to  hang  over  it  for  a  time.     Mortimer, 
for   instance,  was  in  1330    condemned    for 
merely  "accroaching"  or  drawing    towards 
himself  the  royal  power.     In  1352,  therefore, 
the  puzzled  and  distressed  Lords  and  Com- 
mons begged  King  Edward  III.  to  declare 
authoritatively  the  law  on  the  subject.     Ed- 
ward complied,  and  the  historic  Statute  of 
Treasons  was  the  result.    Henceforward  no 
man  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason  who  had 
not  compassed  the  death  of  the  king,  queon, 
or  their  eldest  son ;  violated  the  queen,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  if  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  his  eldest  son ;  levied  war  against  the 
king  in    his    kingdom,   or    adhered    to    his 
enemies ;    counterfeited  the  Great    Seal,  or 
l>rought  false  money  into  the  land ;  or  fdain 
his  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  judges  "  being  in 
their  place  doing  their  offices."    And  all  the 
lands  forfeited  for  any  of  these  offences  were 
to  go  to  the  king,  whether  holden  of  him  or 
of   others.     The    weightier  clauses    of    this 
Ntatute  are  law  still.    But  it  often  fell  short 
of    the  needs  of  an   arbitrary  kin^  or  an 
unusually  critical  condition  of  affairs;  and 
such  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  constructions  placed  upon  it  by 
the  judges,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand.    In  Richard  II. *s  heyday  of  power,  in 
Henry  VI. 's  growing  weakness,  new  treasons 
were  created,  but  only  to  be  brushed  away 
at  the  return  of  better  or  more  settled  times. 
The  reign  most  proli6c  of  artificial  treasons 
was     Henry   Vlll.'s;    to    deny    the   royal 
supremacy,  or  even  decline  to  admit  it,  to 
doprive    the    king    of    any    of    his   titles, 
to  keep  back  from  him  the  knowledge  of  an 


immorality  committed  by  the  lady  he  pro- 
posed to  marry,  and  several  other  thmgs 
of  little  seeming  importance  at  other  times, 
were  exaggerated  into  treasons.  These  were 
all  swept  away  when  Edward  YI.  succeeded ; 
but  many  of  them  were  re-enacted  the  year 
before  his  death,  while,  as  a  feeble  antidote  to 
this  renewed  severity,  it  was  provided  t^t  no 
treason  should  be  established  save  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses.  The  restored 
additions  were  cast  out  again  in  Mary's  reign, 
but  the  mitigatory  provision  was  left  un- 
touched. The  safety  of  Elizabeth  called  for 
fresh  accessions  to  the  law — among  other 
enactments  it  was  made  treason  to  say  thut 
the  queen  was  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  or  a 
usurper — but  these  were  limited  to  the  queen*s 
lifetime.  After  her  death  the  law  of  Edward 
III.  continued  the  sole  statutory  basis  of  the 
crime,  and  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  its  sole 
judicial  corrective.  The  nimble  wits  of  law- 
yers, however,  had  found  in  the  former,  by 
help  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason, 
more  than  one  implication  of  crime.  Chief 
among  these  was  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  king,  which  though  not  asserted 
to  be  itself  treason,  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  treason.  To  this  principle 
Parliament  also  three  times  gave  a  lease  of 
the  existing  sovereign's  life,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  George  III.  The 
contemplated  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
or  even  the  devisal  of  a  plan  for  putting  mm 
under  restraint  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
such  as  Essex  designed  in  1601,  was  discovered 
in  Edward  III.'s  statute.  At  last,  in  1816,  the 
whole  subject  was  comprehensively  treated  in 
a  statute  of  that  year,  which  is  now  the 
accepted  standard  of  treason.  By  this  measure 
not  only  the  overt  act,  but  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  a  design  to  slay,  wound,  coerce, 
or  depose  the  king,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  or  to  levy  war  against 
him  with  any  view  whatever,  or  to  move  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  and  the  publication  of 
an  intention  to  do  any  of  these  things,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  law  was 
thus  definitively  fixed.  Ko  legal  process  was 
more  shamelessly  perverted  to  t}Tannical  and 
unjust  ends  than  that  of  treason,  as  a  hundred 
cases,  from  Burdett*s  to  Sidney's,  testify.  To 
remedy  the  monstrous  unfairness  of  tnals  on 
this  charge  the  notable  law  of  1696  was 
passed.  This  insures  to  the  accused  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  the  examination  of  his 
witnesses  on  oath,  a  copy  of  his  indictment 
five  (afterwards  ten)  days,  a  list  of  the  jury 
panel  two  days,  before  his  trial,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  two  direct  witnesses  pro- 
duced against  him;  and  limits  prosecutions 
to  the  term  of  three  years,  save  for  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  king.  The  revolting  horrors 
of  the  punishment  have  since  been  removed — 
the  cutting  down  alive  and  disembowelling  of 
men,  and  the  burning  of  women,  in  1790 ; 
the  drawing,  quartering,  and  beheading,  iu 
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1870.    But  they  had  ceaaed  to  be  carried  out 
xnach  earlier. 

Hallam,  Ccntt.  Hut.,  toL  iii  ;  Stnbbs,  Contt, 
Hitt.  i  timrittd  SUUmUm,  [J.  K.] 

Treanonabla  Practioefl  Bill  (1795) 

was  introducod  into  the  Uouae  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Grenville  in  consequence  of  the  excited 
state  of  popular  opinion,  which  at  length  dis- 
played itself  in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
king  ^George  III.).  The  chief  point  in  the  Bill 
was  tnat  it  dispensed  with  proof  of  overt  acts 
of  treason,  and  altogether  widened  the  defini- 
tion of  treason,  so  as  to  include  any  writing 
or  speaking  which  should  incite  the  people  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king's  majesty,  or 
the  established  government  and  constitution 
of  the  realm.  It  thus  formed  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  the  discussion  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  was  a  most  flagrant  encroach- 
ment upon  freedom  of  opinion.  The  BiU  was 
supported  in  a  narrow  spirit,  worthy  of  its 
aims;  but  it  also  found  seven  opponents 
among  the  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
it  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Fox  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  *'  should  be  put  into  force  with 
all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion 
were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obeoienoe, 
he  should  tell  them  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  pru- 
dence." He  was  supported  by  Sheridan, 
Grey,  and  Whitbread,  and  others  of  the 
extreme  Liberals ;  but  the  ministers  openly 
avowed  their  determination  <*to  exert  a 
rigour  beyond  the  law  as  exercised  in  ordinary 
times  and  under  ordinary  circumstances. ' 
They  could  du  what  they  liked ;  and  in  spite 
of  this  brilliant  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
popular  indignation  outside,  the  Bill  was 
passed,  to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of 
the  king,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  session 
after  his  death. 

May.  CoMt  HitC.,  vol.  iL  oh.  9. 

TreaSTirer,  Thb  Lord  High,  the  office 
of,  was  of  Norman  origin.  It  does  not  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, the  duties  of  the  king's  treasuror 
consisting  in  keeping  the  royal  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
chequer at  Westminster,  in  receiving  the 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs.  The  office  was  held 
by  several  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  were 
Nigel  of  Ely  and  his  son,  Richard  Fitz-Neal. 
Under  the  Norman  kings  it  had  no  separate 
judicial  powers,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
extinction  of  the  office  of  justiciar  that  the 
treasurer  rapidly  became  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  crown.  From  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  the 
treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  the  newly, 
created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  taking 
part  in  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  now  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  crown ;  and  his  duties,  besides  presiding 
in  the  upper  court  of  exchequer,  consisted  in 


the  custody  of  the  king's  treasure,  and  of  the 
records  deposited  there,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  and  other  officeti  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  The 
treasury  appears  to  have  been  first  put  in 
commission  in  1635,  and  the  last  lord  high 
treasurerwas  the  Earl  of  Rochester  (1685 — ST}> 
The  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  IVeasnry  ia 
now  held  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  is  also 
not  unfrequently  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequ^ 
as  well.  The  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land was  created  by  James  L  on  his  return 
from  captivity  in  England.  The  office 
was  modelled  on  the  parallel  institutian  in 
England,  but  it  seems  to  have  acquired  more 
relative  importance,  for  in  1617  it  was  de- 
clared the  first  office  of  State.  Commissionen 
of  the  treasury  were  first  appointed  in  Scot- 
land in  1641,  and  its  sepairaito  existence  vtu 
abolished  at  the  Union.  A  similar  step  v» 
taken  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  1816,  where 
lord  treasurers  seem  to  have  been  in  existence 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Stubbs,  SeUct  Charten,  Dialoow  dt  Sateeam, 
and  CoiMt  Hiat.,  voL  L  eh.  ii.  aad  voL  ia. 
ch.  18 ;  Hsydn,  Book  of  Digmitim. 


*«.wH«^.»«.  Akd&bw  {d.  1563),  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  ^  Henry  Dudley's  plot  (1656), 
had  been  suspected  of  being  involved,  togrtber 
with  his  brother  Edward,  in  Wyatt's  rebeUido 
(1564)  (q.v.),  but  nothing  was  proved  againfll 
him.  In  1660  Tremayne  distiogoiriied  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Leith;  he  was  killed  at 
Havre  at  the  same  time  as  his  twin  brother 
Nicholas^  Mr.  Fronde  calls  him  '*  the  mod 
gallant  of  the  splendid  band  of  Tonths  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  in  Mary's  timp, 
and  had  roved  the  seas  as  privateers.^ 

Stow,  Annah;  iUkin,  Umoin  of  tlu  Com.ri  i 

Trendiud,  Johv  (5.  1650,  d.  1695), 

first  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  167^ 
as  member  for  lYiunton.  He  brought  in 
the  first  Exclusion  BilL  He  was  inqoisoncil 
for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Con- 
spiracy, and  was  a  irigorooa  supporter  of 
the  uxifortunate  invasion  of  Monmouth.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  was  exfHreMly 
excepted  from  the  Bill  of  Pardon  of  16S^- 
He  returned  witti  William  m.,  and  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention.  In  1693  he  m^ 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  **  Apparmtly,'' 
says  Maoaulay,  '*  he  was  not  tmst4^  with  any 
of  the  greater  secrets  of  State,  but  was  htt^ 
more  than  a  superintendent  of  police.**  He 
displayed  great  and  perhaps  exoeesive  uel  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Jacobites.  A  genenl 
search  for  members  of  that  political  per- 
suasion in  Lancashire  failed  in  its  eff^tt, 
owing  to  the  betrayal  of  the  design.  IVencbari 
was  thereupon  made  the  subject  of  \MXfT 
pamphlet  attacks.  The  proeecutioiis  of  the 
arrested  men  were  complete  failures.  Thf^ 
prooeedings  were  sev^rdy  eoounented  on  K 
the  House.  Trenchai^'s  health  gave  «st, 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
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John,  son  of  the  foregoing 
(b.  Id69,  d,  1723),  IB  chiefly  remarkable  as  a 
political  writer.  In  1698  he  pabliahed  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Th4  History  of  Standing 
Armies,  in  support  of  Whig  doctrines  on 
that  subject.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  examine  into  the 
Irish  land  grants,  and  issued  a  most  violent 
report  on  the  subject.  ''  He  was/'  says  Mac- 
aulay,  *'  by  calUng  a  pamphleteer,  and  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  sharpness  of  style 
and  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
pamphlet  is  inexcusable  in  a  State  paper." 
He  subsequently  published  a  journal  odled 
the  Indtpemlent  Whiff,  and  also  Cato'a  Lettert 
(1720—23). 

Trent,  The  Casb  op  the,  1861.  The 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  (Nov. 
7,  1861)  for  St.  Thomas  with  the  mails  for 
£ngland.  under  charge  of  a  commander  in  the 
navy,  and  with  numerous  passengers,  including 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  commissioners  for 
the  Confederate  States.  It  was  stopped  (Nov. 
8)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bahama  Channel, 
and  about  nine  miles  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
by  the  American  steamship  of  war  San  JoeintOf 
daptain  Wilkes.  The  Confederate  Commie- 
sioners  and  their  secretaries  were  taken 
from  the  mail  steamer,  which  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  were  carried  to 
the  United  States,  were  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  military  fortress.  As  soon  as  intelli- 
gence of  tfaiis  occurrence  reached  London, 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch  on  Nov.  30,  1861, 
aaanming  that  the  individuals  named  had 
been  taken  from  on  board  a  British  vessel, 
the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  whUe  such  vessel 
was  pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage, 
instructed  Lord  Lyons  to  demand  their  re- 
lease  and  a  suitaole  apology.  This  note 
was  supported  by  communications  from 
Fiance,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
flustaining  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  justified  the  seizure  on  the 
grrounds  that  the  commissioners  were  con- 
traband of  war,  and  that  Captain  Wilkes 
was  entitled  to  seize  them  as  enemies  or 
rebels.  He  denied  the  immunity  of  the 
TVent  as  a  packet-boat,  and  declared  that 
Captain  Wilkes  had  exercised  the  right  of 
aeuch  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  He 
conceded,  however,  that  Wilkes  was  guilty 
of  an  irregularity  in  not  sending  the  vessel 
into  an  American  port  to  be  tried  by  a 
prize  oourt,  and  finally  based  his  acquiescence 
in  the  British  demand  on  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  complaints  previously  made 
by  Uie  United  States  as  to  the  impressment 
ot  seamen  from  their  vessels.  The  question 
was  thus  settled.  Lord  Russell,  however,  in 
a  despatch  of  Jan.  11,  1862,  explicitly  denied 
that  the  commissioners  could  in  any  sense  be 
describidd  as  contraband  of  war. 

The  THii«9, 1861-2 ;  Annuol  Bn^tUr,  1861. 


TvesUiaaiv  Sib  Bobb&t  {d.  1388),  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1381. 
His  first  act  was  to  try  the  insurgents  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  and  he  performed  his  duty 
with  such  cruelty  that  no  parallel  can  be 
found  for  his  conduct  till  the  campaign  of 
Judge  Jeffreys.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
king  and  De  Vere,  and  by  his  advice  Richard 
annulled  the  Commission  of  Regency  which 
had  been  appointed  in  1386,  Tresilian  inducing 
the  judges  to  join  him  in  declaring  that  the 
commission  was  derogatory  to  the  royalty  of 
the  king.  When  Parliament  met  in  1387,  the 
barons  were  determined  on  his  punishment ; 
he  was  deprived  of  his  ofiice  and  appealed  of 
treason.  He  sought  refuge  in  flight,  but  was 
captured  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 


•«w«w*.  Sia  John  (6.  1633,  rf.  1717),  was, 
says  Macaulay,  "  bred  half  a  pettifogger,  and 
half  a  gambler."  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1661.  He  was  a  creature  of  Judge  Jeffreys', 
and  as  such  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1685. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Master  of  the 
RoUs.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  employed  by 
Lord  Caermarthen  to  buy  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  again  became 
Speaker  in  1690,  without  opposition.  We 
find  him  attempting  to  reconcile  the  non- 
juring  bishops  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
without  success.  He  was  subsequently  created 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
duty  he  did  not  adequately  perform  owing  to 
the  time  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1695  he  was  accused 
of  corruption,  having  received  from  the  City 
of  London  £1,000  for  expediting  a  local  bill. 
It  was  known  that  he  pocketed  £6,000  a  year 
beyond  his  official  sahiry.  In  his  place  be 
was  forced  to  put  the  question  and  declare  the* 
*'  ayes  "  had  it.  Next  day  he  avoided  putting 
the  vote  for  his  expulsion  by  pleading  illness. 
He  was,  however,  expelled  the  House. 

Commons' Joumola ;  Burnet,  Hitt.  ^fHxB  Own 
TivM;  Macanlay,  ^ift.  cfSng. 

TriarSy  The  Commissioit  of,  was  es- 
tablished by  Cromwell  (March,  1654).  Crom- 
well regelated  the  Church  by  means  of  two 
ordinances,  one  of  which  established  local 
committees  to  eject  unfit  ministers,  whilst  the 
other  established  a  central  committee  to 
examine  ministers  newly  appointed.  The 
latter,  or  Commission  of  Triers,  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  persons,  of  whom  nine  were 
laymen  and  twenty-nine  divines,  to  whom 
four  divines  and  one  layman  were  afterwards 
added.  Their  duty  was  to  examine  all  future 
presentees  to  livings  and  all  who  had  been 
appointed  since  April  1,  1653.  Their  certi- 
ficate of  fitness  was  to  be  regarded  as  qualify- 
ing candidates  to  receive  the  miiusterial 
stipend,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  <'any  solemn  or 
sacred  setting  apart  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry.*'    Baxter,  though  a  Presbyterian, 
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Bays,  **To  give  them  their  due,  they  did 
abundAnoe  of  good  to  the  Church."  "  They 
saved  many  a  oong^gation  from  ignorant, 
ungodly,  drunken  teachers."  He  goes  on  to 
add  that  they  were  too  partial  to  Independ- 
ents and  Separatists,  "  yet  so  great  was  the 
benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they  brought  to 
the  Church,  that  many  thousands  ol  souls 
blessed  Gkxl  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom 
they  let  in." 

MiMon,  IAS%  0/ Jfitton. 

TriUf  Thb  Remonstrance  of  (1643),  was 
a  document  drawn  up  by  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  transmitted  to  the  king  through  Ormonde. 
In  it  they  complain  of  the  penal  laws  and 
disabilities  they  have  been  suffering  under 
since  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  and  also  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Justices  in  1641 ,  and  of 
the  threato  of  the  English  Parliament ;  they 
conclude  with  an  offer  of  10,000  men  to 
defend  the  king's  prerogative.  The  cessation 
soon  followed. 


Trimbuol^ee  Dainglia  was  an  un- 
worthy favourite  of  the  I^ishwa  Bajee  Rao, 
who  had  been  originally  a  spy.  In  1814  he 
treacherously  muraered  Gungadhur  Shastree. 
He  was  in  consequence  demanded  by  and 
surrendered  after  some  delay  to  the  £!nglish 
government  (1816).  In  1816  be  effected  his 
escape  from  the  fort  of  Tannah.  At  the  end 
of  the  Mabratta  and  Pindarrie  war  he  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  died  in  the  fortress 
of  Chunar. 

Trimmaniy  The,  were  a  party  of  poUti- 
eians  who  formed  a  third  party  in  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  1680, 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  as  they 
came  to  be  called.  Their  leader,  Halifax, 
was  a  Trimmer  on  principle,  and  looked  upon 
the  title  as  one  of  honour.  True  to  their 
character,  they  voted  in  the  Upper  House 
against  the  Exclusion  BiU,  although  they 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Halifax,  CharaetM*  o/a  TrimfMr. 

Trinidad,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  for  many  years 
used  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  victualling  station 
for  their  ships.  In  1695  it  was  attacked  by 
8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  1676  was  ravaged 
by  the  French.  In  1783  a  &ee  grant  of 
land  was  promised  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  every  Catholic  settler,  and  the  result  was  a 
great  immigration  from  other  colonies,  the  bulk 
of  the  new-comers  being  Frenchmen.  In  1797 
Trinidad  was  token  by  a  British  force  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey, 
and  by  the  peace  of  1802  England  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  island.  Imme- 
diately after  the  occupation  by  the  British, 
numbers  of  settlers  arrived  ht>m  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  island 
has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  productive- 


In  1834  negro  emandpatian  was  ac- 
cepted without  any  of  Uie  disturbances  iriiich 
proved  so  ruinous  to  Jamaica,  and  as  a  <xm< 
sequence  Trinidad,  with  only  a  fifth  of  tk 
population  of  Jamaica,  exports  about  as  mucb 
sugar  as  that  island.  It  is  a  crown  ool<my, 
the  administration  being  vested  in  a  governor, 
an  executive  council,  and  a  legislative  oooncil, 
nominated  by  the  crown. 

Edwards,  IFtit  Indies;  R.  M.  Martin,  ^n!^ 
Colonitfii  /  Creasy*  BriUiimtc  JBmjnr«. 

Trinoda  Vecessitas,  «.«.,  the  thrf^- 

fold  necessity  of  repairing  bridges  (bricg-botl 
keeping  up  fortifications  (burh-bot),  and  per- 
forming military  service  (fyrd^,  was  incnmbent 
on  every  holder  of  land  in  Anglo-Saxoo 
times,  even  if  he  were  exempt  from  ever}' 
other  service.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
trinoda  nocessitas  occurs  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.     [Fel'dalism.] 

Tripartite  Cliroiiiole»  Thb,  is  Ui« 

title  ofa  Latin  poem  bv  John  Grower,  in  which 
he  describee  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  As  the  name  implies,  it  i^ 
divided  into  three  parte.  The  fint,  entitW 
*'  Opus  Humanum«"  treate  of  the  Wonderful 
Parliament  and  the  rule  of  Gloucester  an<i 
the  barons ;  the  second  part,  "  Opus  Infeinl*' 
relates  the  revenge  token  by  Richard  on  ib- 
AppeUante;  while  the  third,  **Opufl  in 
Christo,"  deals  with  the  deposition  of  Ri<l»ani 
and  the  substitution  of  Henry.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Lancastrians,  but  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  as  to  the  state  of  F.nglanii  &t 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Triple  AUiaoee,  Thb  (Jan.  23,  166« . 
was  made,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Sir 
William  Temple  and  the  Dutoh  sUtesouui 
Be  Witt,  between  England,  Holland,  an^ 
Sweden.  The  three  powers  bound  themselves 
to  assist  one  another  against  France,  sad 
especially  in  checking  the  aggreesioni  of 
Loais  XIY.  in  the  Spanish  KetherlaodiL 
Finding  himself  threatened  by  this  powerfnl 
coalition,  Louis  was  compelled  in  the  sn^ 
year  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Aix-UChapellt 
(q.v.)  with  Spain,  by  which  he,  while  re- 
taining many  of  the  border  fortresses  ef  th^ 
Netherlands,  gave  up  Franche-Comt^  whkt 
he  had  also  conquered,  and  agreed  to  tetii« 
from  the  Netherhmds,  while  the  Spanititi^ 
ceded  to  him  many  important  frontier  town*- 
The  Triple  Alliance,  however,  was  of  ibart 
duration,  and  was  rftversed  two  years  aftff- 
wards  by  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  condndej 
between  England  and  France  (1670),  aiw 
directed  against  Holland. 

Banke,  Hurt,  o/  Buy.,  and  Tm^Mw^  ^ 
•eJiicht*;   Hartiii,   Hist.  d«  Wrmme^i  GtfliiiA 

Triple  Alliance  (Inma)  (July4,i7J« 

was  concluded  between  the  Oompany,  nn*^ 
lx)rd  Comwallis'govemorship^the  Niiain,a»a 
the  Peishwa.    Its  sdpulutioos  were  that  w 
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threepowen  should  attack  Tippoo*B dominions, 
both  dunng  and  after  the  rains,  and  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour ;  that  the  Mahrattaa  and 
Nizam  should  join  the  English,  if  required, 
with  10,000  horse,  for  which  they  were  to  be 
fully  reimbursed ;  that  a  British  contingent 
should  accompany  their  troops ;  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  equally  divided;  and  that 
none  should  make  peace  without  the  rest. 

CornwBllis.  Dttpaichss;  Kill,  Hwt.  of  India. 

TriTOt,  or  Trivbth,  Nicholas  [b.  1258, 
d.  ?  1358),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  on  his 
death-bed  attained  the  position  of  prior.  His 
AnnaUi  Sex  Begum  Anglia  (1136—1307) 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  oi 
which  the  most  accessible  is  that  published 
hv  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1845. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  Luc  d'Achery, 
Spicilegium,  torn.  3.  The  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  different  authorities,  but 
the  latter  part  contains  some  interesting 
original  matter.  Mr.  Grairdner  says  :  "  In 
i-leamess  of  narrative  and  distinctness  of 
statement  it  exhibits  a  marked  advance  upon 
the  ordinary  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
language,  too,  is  polished  and  elegant.'* 

Trdkelowe,  John  of  (<f.P1343),  was  a 
monk  of  Tynemouth,  but  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  disobedience  was,  about  1295,  re- 
moved in  chains  to  St.  Albans,  where  he 
was  employed  to  continue  the  Chroniele  of 
Jtithanger,  His  AnnaU  extend  from  1307  to 
1323,  and  are  valuable  as  contemporary 
authorities. 

Trokelowe's  AnwiJi*  have  been  published  in 
the  BolU  Series. 

Trollop,  Sir  Andrew  (d.  1461),  served 
in  the  French  wars,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Wars  of  the  lu>ses  joined  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1459,  after  the  battle  of  Blue 
Heath,  the  combined  forces  of  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick  assembled  at  Ludford, 
close  to  Ludlow.  Here  they  were  confronted 
by  the  king,  and  a  battle  was  imminent,  when 
Trollop  deserted  with  a  considerable  body  of 
men  to  Henry.  His  defection  caused  the 
Yorkists  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Trollop  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the 
battle  of  Towton,  where  he  was  slain. 

Trot  of  Tnrriir,  Thb,  was  a  name 
given  to  a  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Turriff  by  the  Gordons  (May,  1639). 

TroyOfl,  Thb  Pbacr  of  (1564),  was  con- 
cluded, after  the  surrender  of  Havre,  between 
f*rance  and  England.  By  it  the  queen's 
mother  undertook  to  pay  120,000  crowns  to 
England,  free  trade  was  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
French  hostages  were  to  be  released.  The 
English  agents  were  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

TrojroSf  I'hb  Trbaty  of  (May  21,  1420\ 
was  concluded  between  Henry  V.,  Charles  VI., 


King  of  France,  and  the  Burgundian  party. 
The  Dauphin  and  the  Armagnacs  were  still  m 
arms,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  that  the  English 
king  should  cease  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of 
France ;  Henry  should  have  the  title  of 
regent  and  heir  of  France ;  Henry  promised 
to  maintain  the  French  Parliaments  in  their 
privileges,  and  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  all 
individuals,  and  all  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  of  France.  Henry  promised  to 
restore  to  the  French  king  all  cities,  castles, 
&c.,  that  had  revolted  from  him,  *'  being  on 
the  side  called  that  of  the  Dauphin  and  of 
Armagnac ;  *'  Normandy  and  aU  parts  and 
cities  conquered  by  King  Heniy  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  France  as  soon  as  Henry  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  Henry  of  England 
was  to  succeed  on  the  next  vacancy  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  the  two  crowns  were  to  be 
for  ever  united ;  each  realm  was  to  have  its 
own  laws  and  government,  and  neither  was 
to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  other ;  finally, 
Henry  was  forthwith  to  espouse  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France. 

TmrOy  Thomas  Wilob,  Lord  {b.  1782, 
d.  1855),  was  the  son  of  an  attorney;  was 
educated  at  St.  PauPs  School ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  (1817) ;  and 
rose  steadily  in  his  profession.  In  1820  ho 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Queen  Caroline  on  her  trial.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark  (1831] ; 
lost  his  seat  in  1832 ;  but  was  returned  m 
1835,  1837,  1839.  In  1839  he  became 
Solicitor-Greneral,  and  in  1841  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but  re- 
tired the  same  year  wiUi  his  party  In  1846 
he  was  again  Attorney-General,  and  in  1850 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  Lord  John 
Kussell,  and  created  a  peer.  In  1852  he  re- 
tired with  his  party.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
jurisdiction,  pleading,  and  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancenr.  Their  report  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  masters*  offices, 
a  measure  which  Lord  Truro  succeeded  in 
passing  though  he  had  quitted  office  at  the 
time.  Several  other  important  reforms  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Chancery  court  and  offices 
were  effected  by  him. 

Tndor,  Thb  Family  of,  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  Tudor  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Theodore.  The  first  of  the  Tudors  of  whom  we 
have  individual  knowledge  was  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  who  fought  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  on  the  Lancastrian  side,  and 
who  married  Catherine  of  Valois,  the  widow 
of  Henry  Y.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  £d- 
mond  and  Jasper,  whom  Henry  VI.  created 
Earls  of  Richmond  and  Pembroke.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
who  was  the  heiress  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  founded  the  for- 
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tunes  of  the  race.  As  soon  aa  the  house  of 
York  became  unpopular,  Hemy,  Earl  of 
Ilichmond,  the  eon  of  Edmond,  was  adopted 
by  the  jMirty  of  the  Ked  Rose  as  the  only 
possible  candidate  for  the  throne.  When  hiiB 
second  attempt  to  gain  the  throne  was  sucoess- 
fol,  Henry  became  Henry  VII.,  and  was  care- 
ful to  confirm  his  dubious  daims  by  marry- 
ing Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  I  v., 
and  to  rule  by  a  quasi-Parliamentary  title. 

The  character  of  Henry  VII.  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  an  enigma.  He  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  admiration, 
the  former  called  forth  chiefly  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  last  part  of  his  reign.  The  cen- 
tral fact  of  home  policy  is  the  systematic 
repression  of  the  old  nobility,  already  almost 
exterminated  by  the  Wars  of  the  Koaes,  and 
his  continuance  of  the  rSgims  of  personal 
government  inaugurated  by  Edward  IV. 
Abroad  he  trusted  rather  to  diplomacy  than 
to  arms,  and  the  cold  mysterious  course  of 
action  which  was  adopted  also  by  his  contem- 
poiaries  Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  of  Spain,  gained  for  them  the 
title  of  "  the  three  Magi."  The  marriage  of 
his  danghter  Margaret  with  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  was  an  instance  of  singular  foresight. 
His  other  daughter,  Mary,  after  marrying  the 
decrepit  Louis  XII.  of  France,  was  united 
with  ner  old  love  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  One  of  her  daughters  was  the 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  the  heiresses  of 
the  others  married  into  the  great  houses  of 
Seymour  and  Stanley. 

Few  kings  have  been  more  popular  at  the 
time  of  their  accession  than  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  Henry  VIII.  His  title  was 
undisputed,  and  the  able  part  which  he  soon 
began  to  play  in  foreign  affairs  still  further 
aroused  the  national  enthusiasm.  He  showed 
considerable  ability  in  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  aid  of  Wolsey 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  play  off  Ger- 
many against  France,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  England.  The  divorce  question,  with  its 
momentous  consequences,  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  reign.  Henry,  always  swayed 
by  passion  and  impulse,  was  nurried,  the  nation 
ai)parently  silently  approving,  into  a  rupture 
with  the  papacy,  and  sweepmg  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  including  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
system  of  monastidsm.  The  Church  aris- 
tocracy fell  before  him,  as  the  landed  aris> 
tocraoy  had  fallen  before  his  &ther,  and  on 
their  ruins  rose  a  new  and  subservient  nobility. 
All  this  time  Henry  was  sincerely  Catholic ; 
his  hatred  of  Lutheranism,  and  his  vigorous 
persecution  of  it  when  it  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, were  quite  consistent  with  the  pubU- 
oation  of  the  ten  articles  of  religion. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Henry 
was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  and  was  con- 
sdoiifl  of  that  dislike.     The  courage  with 


which  he  still  confronted  the  fonnidible 
coalition  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  vas 
not  properly  appreciated.  Cromwell  proved  s 
more  violently  autocratic  instrument  than 
Wolsey  had  been;  the  king  was  vexed  by 
affrarian  revolts,  and  troubled  by  the  failure 
of  his  marriage  projects.  During  the  lut 
years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
arranging  the  succession,  and  in  /dtemately 
persecuting  and  protecting  the  purties  of  re- 
action and  of  reform. 

The  personality  of  young  Edward,  a  sicklr 
and  precocious  hothouse  plant,  is  of  oompara' 
tively  little  moment  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  The  brief  reign  divides  itself  into 
two  periods ;  the  first,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  being  marked  by  the 
violent  advance  of  the  Reformation  and  ter 
minating  in  another  agrarian  revolt;  the 
second  oeing  occupied  by  unprincipled  in- 
trigues for  the  management  of  Uie  suocessioa. 
The  courage  of  Mary  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation  thwarted  the  schemes  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  Catholics  of  England,  otr- 
tainly  a  majority  of  the  gentry,  hailed  vith 
delight  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  wht 
had  suffered  persecution  and  sorrow  for  the 
cause.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Man* 
did  not  begin  by  shedding  blood.  She  qiared 
Lady  Jane  Grey  as  long  as  she  coaki, 
but  her  Tudor  pride  could  brockk  no  oppfm- 
tion,  and  the  popular  opposition  to  ha 
marriage  with  i'lulip  of  Spain  only  made  her 
the  more  bent  on  carrying  out  the  project 
By  that  miserable  arrangement  she  wreckoi 
her  life.  Her  domestic  life  was  utterly 
blighted.  She  was  embroiled  in  a  disastroae 
war  with  France,  and  finally  she  was  induced 
by  her  advisers  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  which  has  since  unjostlr 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  and,  perhapc. 
only,  feature  of  her  reign. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  the 
merest  general  outline  of  the  character  acd 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  From  the  first  her  atti- 
tude to  Catholicism  was  perfectly  oonnstat 
With  little  real  religious  conviction,  she  «^ 
opposed  to  the  papacy  from  purely  pohtual 
motives,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity were  passed  solely  aa  a  reply  to  the 
denial  by  Paul  IV.  of  her  right  to  sncrttxl 
From  the  same  spirit  ahe  aeted  ft^renly 
towards  the  Konconiformists ;  the  pale  of  the 
English  Church  was  to  be  as  wide  as  pQ6(»ibI^ 
but  no  independence  could  be  allowea  oat^^ 
of  it.  In  spite  of  her  persecutions,  Elinl^tl. 
was  really  tolerant.  The  whole  hi»torv  i^ 
her  reign  turns  upon  the  religious  queiticD. 
and  the  religious  question  in  turn  upco  the 
succession  qu(«tion.  Mary  of  Scotland  wtf 
put  forward  by  Catholic  Europe  as  the  \ep^' 
mist  candidate  for  the  throne,  and  Philip  d 
Spain,  with  the  Guises  at  ^  back,  poeea  «< 
her  champion.  Elizabeth  was,  therefoi«i 
farced,  like  her  father,  even  though  it  v>> 
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against  her  will,  to  alNuidon  a  trimnung 
foreign  policy,  and  to  becomd  the  chief  of  the 
l^testant  cauae ;  and  yet  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  straggle  we  find  her,  partly  from  motives 
of  parsimony,  partly  from  excess  of  caution, 
and  partly  from  Tudor  reverence  for  royal 
authority,  acting  in  disregard  of  her  minis- 
ters, anid  starving  the  rebellions  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Huguenots,  no  less 
than  her  own  army  and  navy.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  her  struggle  with  the  great 
tide  of  events  which  was  finally  stemmed  by 
the  Armada,  she  was  favoured  by  good  fortune 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Her  marriage 
coquetries  nearly  wrecked  the  vessel  of  state 
more  than  once,  and  her  indecision  in  dealing 
with  J^Iary  Stuart  aggravated  a  very  grave 
crisis.  Yet,  with  all  her  faults,  Elizabeth 
is  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  In  her  personal  grace  and  cul- 
ture of  character,  her  patriotism,  her  des* 
potic  spirit,  which  yet  understood  so  well  the 
temp  *T  and  the  needs  of  the  nation,  she  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  the  family, 
to  which,  oil  the  whole.  Englishmen  of  later 
times  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  hicttonan  of  the  greater  pert  of  the 
Tador  period  ie  Mr.  Fronde,  and  though  critics 
may  differ  a«  to  his  conclosious,  there  can  he 
bnt  one  opinion  as  to  the  graces  of  his  style. 
Dr.  Lingard  on  this  period  requires  to  he  read 
with  caution.  Mr.  Oreen  is  always  suggestive. 
Brewer's  Henry  VIII,  is  of  great  importance. 
Materials  for  independent  study  are  to  be  found 
in  Bacon,  Uiat  of  Htnry  VII, ;  Gairdner,  Mtmo- 
riaU  0/ Henru  VIA.;  HtnU  Pap$rn  during  tH«  Reiffn 
t(f  Hrary  Vfll.^  and  ProcMdingt  of  tlu  Privy 
Council  (Beoord  Commission),  npd  Calendar* 
o/  Stat§  Pavtrt  (Bolls  Series) ;  Journal  of  Ed- 
vard  VI.  (Burnet  Collectanea);  Chroniat  of 
Quetn  Jane  and  QuMn  Jf ary  (Camden  Society) ; 
Noailles,  AmhauadeB  en  Angleterrs;  Harrington, 
Nvtga  Antipta;  BwghUy  StaU  Papert. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

Tudor,  Jasper  {d,  1495),  created  Duke 
of  Bedford  at  Henry  VII. 'a  coronation,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  and 
consequently  an  uncle  of  the  founder  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he 
played  an  active  part  among  the  Lancastrian 
leaders,  and  it  was  his  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Crofls  by  Edward  IV.,  then  known  as  the 
Karl  of  Iklarch,  that  gave  Edward  the  ]K)s- 
Rcssion  of  London  and  the  crown  of  Eng- 
lAnd  at  the  same  time.  During  the  Yorkist 
supremacy  Jasper  Tudor  was  an  exile.  On 
his  nephew's  overthrow  of  Richard  III.,  he 
^vaA  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  royal 
forces  during  the  earlier  troubles  of  Henr}'*s 
roign,  and  ilincss  alone  prevented  his  taking 
the  leadership  during  the  Cornish  rising. 

Tudor,  Sir  Owbn  (d.  1461),  claimed 
descent  frofn  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  so*called 
Icing^  of  Britain,  but  his  origin  is  very  obscure. 
Ho  seems  to  have  been  the  godson  of  Owen 
01>iidwr,  and  he  first  appears  in  history  as 
one  of  the  band  of  Welshmen  who,  under 
I>avid  Gam,  fought  at  Agincourt.  Henry  V. 
made  him  one  of  the  squires  of  his  body,  and 


he  held  the  same  office  to  his  successor.  His 
handsome  person  gained  him  the  love  of 
Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  whom  he 
secretly  married  in  1428.  On  Catherine's 
death  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence, 
however,  he  escaped  twice,  and  was  subse- 
quently received  into  favour  by  Henry  VI. 
He  fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  carried  to 
Hereford,  and  beheaded  there.  By  his  wife 
he  had  two  sons,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
father  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Tulcluui  BislLOpSf  The,  was  a  name 
given  to  the  creatures  of  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  were  appointed  to  sees  in  accordance  with 
the  enactments  of  the  Leith  Convention  (Jan., 
1572)  and  the  Perth  Assembly  later  in  the 
same  year.  The  commissioners  at  I^ith  were 
the  mere  dupes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious  court, 
and  a  strange,  heterogeneous  compound  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  presbytery  was  author- 
ised, by  whidi  the  avaricious  nobility 
imagined  they  had  secured  their  long- 
cherished  design  of  obtaining  for  them- 
selves the  real  possession  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.  It  was  decided  (though  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  was  veiled 
as  far  as  possible)  that  as  much  valuable 
Church  property  could  only  be  held  by  bishope, 
prelacy  should  continue,  and  creatures  of  tne 
court  should  be  appointed,  who  were  to  pay 
for  their  promotion  by  making  over  large 
portions  of  their  temporalities  to  their  patron, 
whoever  ho  might  be,  who  had  procured  their 
election.  The  new  dignitaries  quickly  acquired 
the  name  of  "Tulchan"  bishops  (from  tulchan, 
a  calf  s  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  which  was 
used  in  the  Highlands  to  induce  cows  who 
had  lost  their  calves  to  give  their  milk 
readily),  for  *'the  bishop  had  the  title,  but 
my  lord  got  the  milk,  or  commoditie."  ''  Ever}' 
lord,"  says  James  Melrille  in  his  Diarj%  "got 
a  bishopric,  and  sought  and  presented  to  the 
kirk  such  a  man  as  would  be  content  with 
least,  and  get  them  most  of  tacks,  feus,  and 
pensions." 

Cunningham,  Hint,  o*  (7m  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
Hetherington,  Rint.  oj  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Timiiage  and  Fonndwe,  a   duty 

which,  at  nrst  fluctuating,  was  eventually 
fixed  at  3s.  on  every  tun  of  wine,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  voted  by  the  Commons  in 
1308.  The  original  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  navy ;  and  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's 
scheme  of  reform  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
as  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
the  custom  of  voting  the  duty  to  the  king  for 
life,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry V., 
soon  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  royal  revenue.  Aecordinf?ly  some  indig- 
nation was  not  unreasonably  excited  in  the 
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court  when,  on  the  accesBion  of  Charles  I.,  the 
CommODB  proceeded  to  vote  it  for  one  year 
only.  The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill 
on  account  of  its  innovating  tendency,  and 
Charles  proceeded  to  try  and  levy  the  tax  by 
royal  authority,  but  the  London  merchants 
refused  to  pay  it.  A  remonstrance  was  carried 
against  this'  conduct  in  1629,  and,  though 
Charles  declared  that  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  what  he  would  not  give  away,  and  ^ro* 
rog^ed  Parliament  in  order  to  avoid  receiving 
the  remonstrance,  he  was  compelled  in  the  f  ol* 
lowing  year  to  consent  to  an  Act  renouncing 
the  power  of  levying  the  tax  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  In  1641  the  prero- 
gative of  levying  customs  on  merchandise 
was  abolished  by  an  Act  which  granted 
tunnago  and  poundage  for  two  months  only. 
After  the  Restoration,  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  voted  for  life  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
but  only  for  limited  periods  to  William  III. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  made  perpetual, 
and  applied  to  the  diminution  of  the  na* 
tional  debt.  It  was  finally  abolished  by  Pitt'a 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1787. 

Tunstal,  Cuthbert  {b.  1474,  d,  1559],  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  (1522),  and  afterwards 
of  Durham  (1524)  by  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
after  having  employed  him  on  Various  diplo- 
matic missions,  also  named  him  in  his  wiU  as 
one  of  the  council  of  executors  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  In  1647  he  was 
excluded  from  the  council  for  his  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  and  was 
shortly  f^terwards  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
same  reason,  though  the  ostensible  charge 
against  him  was  complicity  in  the  schemes  of 
Somerset.  In  1553  he  was  released  by  Mar)', 
and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  lenient  inquisitor. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Tunstal  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

Froude.  Hitt.  of  Bug  ;  Sharon  Tcomer,  HUt.  of 
Eng. :  Burnet,  Hitt.  of  ike  Beform^ion. 

Turkey,  Relations  with.  The  relations 
between  England  and  the  earlier  Turkish  king- 
doms will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Crusades. 
The  dealings  between  England  and  the  Otto- 
man Turks  began  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  not  only  did  commer^al  relations  of 
some  importance  spring  up,  but  the  queen 
sought  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  1579  three  merchants  (Hsu^bone,  Ellis, 
and  Staple)  visited  Constantinople,  and  ob- 
tained for  English  merchants  equal  privileges 
to  those  of  other  countries.  In  1583  Harebone 
became  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and 
Elizabeth  did  not  scruple  in  1587  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  "  idolatrous 
Spaniard  and  Pope."  To  these  advances  the 
Turks  seem  to  have  made  no  answer.  Their 
State  was  already  decayinji:,  and  Roe,  James 
I.*0  envoy,  in  1622,  tells  emphatically  how  it 


had  become  **  like  an  old  body,  erased  through 
many  vices.**  During  the  seventeenth  ogd- 
tury  a  renewal  of  vigour  gave  the  lie  to  Roe'i 
prophecv  of  speedy  disscuution,  and  Fontan 
England,  on  the  whole,  looked  with  favour  m 
the  power  that  checked  the  Catholic  Aiutriaiu 
on  the  Danube^  and  so  saved  Protestuit 
Grermany.  Louis  XIV.  *s  alliance  withTorkev, 
however,  turned  things  the  other  way.  Yet 
at  the  Congress  of  Carlovitz  (1699)  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  did  his  best  to  minimise  tb« 
cessions  of  Turkish  territory,  and  Soltm 
Achmet  III.  expressed  his  strong  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  made  by  the  Englidi 
in  their  behalf.  The  general  alliance  betweeo 
England  and  Russia  during  the  early  pait  d 
the  eighteenth  century  involved  us  in  sow 
hostility  to  the  Turks.  The  government  of 
George  III.  protected  the  Russian  fleet  which 
in  1768  sailed  to  the  help  <tf  the  revolted 
Greeks^  and  its  acquiescence  in  the  partitioc 
of  Polajid  implied  approval  t>f  the  aggreawHiA 
against  Turkey.  During  the  Coalition  Minis* 
try  Fox  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea.  At  last  Pitt  started  the  policy  of 
opposition  to  Russian  aggression,  and  of 
conslsquent  support  to  Turkey  in  its  stmggit 
against  Catherine  and  Joseph  II.  In  li^T 
Duckworth's  disastrous  expedition  to  Om- 
stantinople  was  designed  to  punish  the  alliaoct' 
of  Turkey  and  Napoleon.  After  the  cloet  of 
the  Kapoleonic  war,  England's  policy  hu  con* 
stantly  tended  to  support  Turkey  as  a  nec<b»* 
sary  bulwark  against  Russia,  but  the  di£- 
culties  created  by  Turkish  misgovenunect. 
and  the  impossibility  of  cordially  supportiiiz 
so  effete  a  system,  have  largely  modified  tix 
general  idea  in  practice,  and  Turkey,  ahboofb 
helped,  has  never  been  really  treated  as  &b 
independent  power.  The  Greek  insurrecticn 
nowhere  excited  more  sympathy  thu  ic 
England ;  yet  England,  after  KavariiKV  <h«* 
back,  and,  while  giving  Greece  her  libertv, 
limited  her  power,  and  narrowed  h^  frontiera. 
Similarly  in  1832  it  hesitated  to  help  Sniiaa 
Mahmoud  against  Mehexnet  Ali,  and  then. 
&fter  Russia  had  sent  a  force  aguinst  thr 
rebellious  Egyptian,  joined  with  that  po««r 
and  t>Vance  in  restraining  his  advances.  l£ 
1839  English  support  of  Turkey,  again  at- 
tacked by  Mehemet  and  Ibrahim,  was  matf 
thorough  and  decisive.  In  1840  £ng1afi«l. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Pruasia  joined  inth 
Turkey  in  a  treaty  defining  the  tenns  d 
their  intervention.  An  ESn^ish  fleet  nfid^ 
Stopford  and  Napier  bombaraed  Beyrout  tad 
Acre,  and  drove  Ibrahim  out  of  S)Tii.  Is 
1854  the  English  joined  with  Fkvnce  in  thr 
Crimean  War  (q.v.)  for  the  defence  of  Tnrkft . 
but  the  success  of  the  aUies  could  onl;  p^^* 
pone  the  decay  of  their  prottf4.  la  X^"^ 
England  recognised  the  pmctiosl  indepesd- 
ence  of  Roumania;  yet  in  1860  it  unsl'd  la 
maintaining  order  in  Syria  [Lbbakox  Qs^ 
tion],  and  in  1867  in  subduing  Crete*  ^} 
1877  the  outbreak  of  Greeik  inBoirsctioas  ^ 


(  I0I9  ) 
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connection  with  a  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  again  brought  forward  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  England  to  the  decaying 
State.  Ultimately  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  main- 
tained the  European  peace,  while  rocoffnising 
that  the  gradual  reconstitution  of  the  Turkish 
peninsula  into  autonomous  Christian  States 
is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  question. 
From  that  time  the  alliance  of  England  and 
Turkey  may  be  regarded  as  practically  ended. 

Cretaj,  Ottoman  1'urfet;  Von  Haenuner,   0§- 
aekieM§  dtr  Omnanmi,  [T.  F.  T.] 

Turk's    ZalaacU    and    Caioos    (or 

Keys),  which  form  part  of  the  Bahamas,  were 
separated  from  the  government  of  those  islands 
in  1848.  They  were  in  that  year  formed  into 
a  presidency  under  the  government  of  Jamaica, 
and  alEairs  were  administered  by  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom 
were  elected,  and  four  nominated  by  the 
crown.  In  1873  the  Turk's  Islands  were 
annexed  to  Jamaica,  and  the  government  was 
locally  vested  in  a  commissioner,  assisted  by 
a  legislative  counciL 

Tntbliry.  in  Staffordshire,  twenty  miles 
from  Stafford,  was  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henrv  de  Ferrars,  who  built 
the  castle.    In  1322  it  was  garrisoned  against 
Edward  II.  by  Thomas,  ^EbltX  of  Lancaster, 
but  surrendereli.    In  1350  John  of  Graunt  re- 
built the  castle  for  his  wife's  residence.     In 
1568-9  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
there,  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  after  a  few  months  was  removed  to 
Wingfield.     In  1585  she  was  again  brought 
back   to  Tutbury,  in  charge  of  Sir  Amyas 
Panlet,  and  remained  there  until  her  removal 
to  Chartley.     Tutbury  was  frequently  visited 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  for  the  latter  of 
^fl^hoxn  it  was  garrisoned    by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  the  Civil  War.     It  was  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Brereton  (1646). 


_  I,  Sir  Robert,  a  knight  of  York« 

ffhire,  organised  a  secret  society  in  the  year 

1231,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 

intrusion  of  foreigners  into  English  benefices. 

Under  his  leadership  masked  men  went  about 

the  conntrv  seizing  the  foreign  ecclesiastics, 

pillaging  their  barns,  and  giving  the  com  to 

the  poor.    These  doings  were  openly  connived 

at  by  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom, 

and    when  Twenge  went  to  Rome  he  took 

^with  him  letters  from  the  chief  men  in  the 

realm  mnonstrating  against  the  papal  aggres- 

mon.     The  pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 

promised  never  again  to  interfere  with  the 

rights   of  patrons,  but  the  promise  was  not 

kept  long,  as  soon  afterwards  we  find  Orosse- 

teste  and  others  complaining  of  the  number 

of   Italians  holding  benefices  in  England. 

Vyiar^WAT,  Rebellion  op  (1 38 1) .  This  out- 
brcalc,  the  only  spontaneous  popular  rising  on  a 


grand  scale  that  our  history  presents,  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  fierce  and  general ;  all  its  in- 
cidents lie  within  three  weeks  of  June,  1381. 
The  Tylers'  Rebellion  would  name  it  more  ac- 
curately, five  at  least  of  its  leaders  having  been 
of  that  surname  and  occupation,  though  Wat 
of  Maidstone  alone  has  attained  to  historic 
fame.     It  has  several  singular  and  one  or  two 
inexplicable  features ;  many  and  varitrd  causes 
oontributed  to  it ;  many  and  varied  interests 
engaged  in  it ;  a  seemingly  sudden  and  isolated 
outburst  kindled  into  fiame  a  dozen  of  shires 
with  an  approach  to  simultaneousness  possible 
only  to  conoert  and  organisation :   and  after 
blazing  furiously  and  in  apparently  irresist- 
ible might  for  a  week  or  two,  it  sank  into 
^ctinction  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.    We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  actual  organisation  in 
the  celebrated    letter  of  John  Ball  to  the 
Commons  of  Kent.     The  force  that  produced 
the  movement  was  made  up  of  many  simples, 
some  of  them  opposite  to  one  another.    The 
exasperation  of  countr}'  artisans  and  unskilled 
labourers  at  the  Statute  of  Labourers  and 
with  the  too  prosperous  Flemings  that  had 
been  imported,  of  city  mechanics  disabled  in 
many  directions  by  the  gilds,  of  rustics  at 
the  revival  of  claims  on  the  services  that  they 
had  deemed  obsolete,  of  the  small  farmers  of 
Kent  with  landlords  and  lawyers,  of  disbanded 
soldiers  at  want  of  employment,  formed  a 
social   contribution;    discontent    stirred    by 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  Lollard  agents  in 
some  places,  clerical  rage  at  alleged  wrongs 
in  others,  formed  a  religious;   Uie  general 
severity  of  taxation  and  the  particular  offen- 
siveness  of  the  lately  imposed  poll-tax,  hatred 
ef  John  of  Gaunt  with  some,  faith  in  John 
of  Graunt  with   others,   formed  a  political. 
These  and  other  feelings  condensed  themselves 
into  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  almost  universal 
among  the  population  that  lived  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.     But  the.  taxation  and  re- 
vival   of    villenage    grievances    were    the 
strongest.    The  earliest  rushes  to  arms  were 
made  nearly  on  the  same  day  in  Kent  and 
Essex.    Starting  from  Dartford  on  June  5, 
the  Kentish  movement  had  in  a  week  made 
the  circuit  of  the  oounty,  and  drawn  together 
an  enormous  host  from  town  and  countn'. 
On  June   13  Wat  Tyler  led  this  host  into 
London,  then  entirely  defenceless.    The  in- 
stinct of  destruction  was  powerful  in  these 
men,  and  vented  itself  on  everything  r«on- 
nected  with  what  they  most  hated.     They 
wrecked  John  of  Gaunt*s  palace  of  the  Savoy 
and  the  house  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerken- 
well,  destroyed  Temple    Bar,  killed    every 
lawyer  and  Fleming  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  every  legal  record  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.    Then  they  occupied  Tower  HilL 
On  the  same  day  the  men  of  Essex,  who  had 
first  risen  at  Fobbing,  and  murdered  the  Chief 
Justice  and  jurors,   appeared  at  Mile  End, 
while  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  took  up  their 
position  at  Highbury.    These  were  chiefly 


ru»ti(«,  indignant  nt  ]>reii«iil  >uid  (irospectire 
treatinent.  Yet  their  conduct  wa»  com- 
paratively free  from  Tiolence.  They  de- 
mimded  (1)  the  nWition  of  villonage,  (S)  a 
general  pardon,  (3)  liberty  to  buy  and  sell 
untoUed  in  all  fain  and  market*,  and  (4)  the 
fixing  of  the  rent  of  their  luida  at  fourpenm 
tm  acre.  Next  day  liichard  left  the  Tower, 
met  them  si  Mile  End,  listened  to  the  talc  of 
their  grievancGB,  promised  tfaem  nil  they 
Sliced,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  home. 
Puricg  his  abeoncs  the  Kentish  men  burst 
int4  lie  Tower,  flooded  iU  rooms,  insulted 
the  king's  mother,  dtag^ed  out  ^imon  of 
yndbiiry.  Primate  and  Chanpellor,  Kir  Eobert 
Hales,  and  Legge,  the  fanner  of  the  poll-tax, 
and  had  their  heads  strack  off  on  Tower  Hill. 
The  ensuing  night  Hiehard  passed  at  the 
Wardrobe;  and  next  momiug  (Jime  lo]  he 
encountered  the  rebels  in  Smitbfield.  There, 
whila  parleying  vith  the  king  and  wrangling 
with  Sir  Robert  Newton,  Tyler  was  suddenly 
smitten  down  by  Walworth,  the  mayor,  and 
■Iain  by  the  iins('a  followers.  Bichard'l 
eoolnem  and  tact  disarmed  the  rebels  of  the 
lury  that  rose  within  tbem  at  this  deed ;  he 
pat  himself  at  their  head,  led  th'>m  to 
Islington,  and  by  granting  tbe  required 
liberating  charter  on  the  spot,  induced  them 
to  march  awuy  home.  Ueantime  moiit  rf  the 
other  southern  and  midland  counties  were  ■□ 
arms,  the  nobility  and  clergy  retiring  into 
their  fortifled  houses  and  leaving  the  open 
country  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels;  and 
murderous  deeds  were  done  in  many  places. 
But  the  iiiHurgenls  of  Norfolk,  Cainltridge, 
iind  Huntingdon  met  a  redoubtable  antagonist 
in  Henry  8pancpr,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
sallied  forth,  and  striking  fiercely  at  their 
roving  banils,  broke  them  in  pieces  one  bir 
one,  capturing,  trying,  anif  sending  to  the 
gallows  tbeir  moat  active  leaders,  notably  the 
formidable  John  Lytslere.  whom  men  called 
Kiog^  of  the  Commons,  Before  these  denaiva 
mpasiirefl  and  the  news  of  the  doings  in 
London,  the  insurrection  quickly  subsided. 
Then  the  work  of  vengeaoca  began.  Tho 
charters  were  revoked— indeed,  tho  king  had 
exceeded  his  prerogative  in  Kmnting  them — 
iind  the  courts  of  uiw  passod  the  nulumn  in 
handing  over  wrclchos  to  the  liangman. 
Though  the  worst  excoeaes  of  the  revolt  had 


while  ParUampnt  rrfiised  the 
rraily  aggrii-ved  and  wvll-liehavod  rustics  the 
rodresi  they  had  sought.  But  their  blood 
hod  not  been  shod  in  vain  :  tho  landlord  class, 
made  wiser  bythe  terrible  Icason,  desisted  from 
further  prosecution  of  their  rlaims,  and  allowed 
freeplay  to  the  liberatingtendency  of  theB|r». 
Linpu-il.  Hirf.  x/Env.  •■  Eoam»,  HM.KfFttm  i 
pB.ili.  UucOie).!.  CDH  £<>«ldiiil;8tabln.  (ImK. 

"•"■  [J.  B.] 

Tyndall,  Wn.i.iiu  {i,  UM.  rf,  1538),  th.- 

HaOBlalor  of  tb«  llibl,..  -„,  „  siud-nl  both  at 
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he  waa  in  better  favour,  bat  died  in  August, 
1G91. 

Fronde,  JEim.  in  Ireland;  Maoaolaj,  Hi9t,  o/ 
Eng,  i  Siory,  Contmuation. 

Xyrell,  Bi&  James  (</.  1502),  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  murdei'er  of  the 
young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  Hichard,  Duke 
of  York,  when  imprisoned  by  their  uncle, 
Kicbard  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Tower.  The 
charge,  however,  is  insufficiently  supported 
by  prooi^  and  was  not  brought  forward  until 
after  Tyrell's  execution  in  1602  as  a  confede- 
rate of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Sufiolk.  Tyr^ 
had  been  for  some  time  employed  by  Henry  in 
the  important  position  of  Captain  of  Guisnes. 


or  TiKEL,  SiK  Waltbk,  is  gene- 
rally^ credited  with  having  accidentally  slain 
William  Rufus  in  the  New  Forest.  Tirel 
himself  denied  the  charge,  but  the  facts  that 
his  name  appears  as  the  murderer  in  almost 
all  the  authorities  for  this  period,  and  that  he 
immediately  fled  across  sea,  seem  to  point  to 
him  as  the  actual  homicide. 


Vchtrod  of  Galloway  U,  eirea  1178),  the 
son  of  Fergus,  joined  his  orother  Gilbert  in 
revolt  agamst  WiUiam  the  Lion  (1174).  A 
few  months  later  he  was  murdered  by  his 
nephew  Malcolm,  at  the  instigation  of  Gilbert. 

Udal.  JoHW  {d.  1592),  a  Puritan  minister, 

was  tried  at  Croydon  for  tho  publication  of  a 

'work  called  A  Demonstration  of  DUeipline, 

'which  was  alleged  to  be  *'  a  libel  on  the  person 

of  the  queen,  because  it  inveighed  against 

the  government  of  the  Church  established  by 

her  authority."  Udal  was  condemned  to  death, 

but   was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Sir 

'Walter  Raleigh.    He  died  in  prison  after  his 

pardon  had  actually  been  made  out. 

VeaL  Hint,  of  tK«  Puritana  Burnet,  Hitt,  of 
ik»  Refomuuion, 

UAb,  King  of  East  Anglia,  is  said  to  have 
been  tho  son  of  Wehla,  the  founder  of  the 
Jdogdom.  From  him  the  kings  of  the  East 
Angles  were  considered  to  derive  their  descent, 
ana  for  this  reason  were  called  Uffingas. 
B«d«»  BUL  EooUa, 

Ulltrody  the  son  of  Earl  Waltheof, 
defeated  the  Scotch  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus  saved 
the  City  of  Durham  (1006).  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  with  both  the  earldom  of  Deira  and 
Bemicia.  In  1013  he  submitted  to  King 
Swegen,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
joined  Edmund,  only,  however,  to  submit 
once  more  to  Canute  when  that  king  gained 
the  upper  hand.  Uhtred  was,  however,  now 
mnrdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  enemy 
Thurbrand  (1016). 

Ulf^  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  succeeded 
£adnoth  in  the  year  1049,  much  to  the  disgust 


of  the  Englishmen,  who  considered  him 
utterly  unfit  for  the  office,  and  loathed  hitn  as 
a  Norman.  When  Godwin  returned  in  1062, 
he  fled,  sword  in  hand,  from  London,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  see.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
bishop  "  who  did  nought  bishop-like." 

T71£,  Earl  (d.  eirca  1025),  is  generally 
creditea  with  having  been  instrumental  in 
securing  tho  rise  of  Godwin,  who  married 
his  sister  Gy tta.  His  wife  was  Estrith,  Canute  s 
sister,  but  notwithstanding  this  relationship, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  this  king  somewhere 
about  the  year  1025. 

XJlfoytaly  ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles, 
led  the  men  of  his  province  against  Swegen 
in  1004.  The  same  year  he  and  his  Witan 
made  peace  with  the  invaders,  but  only  so  as 
to  gain  time.  Before  long  he  fought  a  drawn 
battle  with  the  strangers.  In  1010  he  was 
defeated  at  Ringmere,  mainly  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  Thurcytcl.  Six  years  later  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Assandun  (1016). 

Ulster,  Thb  Kingdom  akd  Pkovxkcb  of, 
appears  to  have  been  first  colonised,  at  an 
unsown  period,  by  Picts  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  great  race  movements  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  fonnation  of  the  over-kingship 
of  Meath  by  Tuathal  [Meath],  affected  the 
south  rather  than  the  north  of  Irelimd ;  but 
about  335  a.d.  we  find  some  of  his  descendants 
invading  Ulster  from  Meath  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  ard-ri  (over-king),  and  winning  for 
themselves  the  land  of  Uriel,  lliey  were  fol- 
lowed, during  the  reign  of  Niall  "  of  the  nine 
hosta^s"  (379—405),  by  other  cadets  of  the 
reignmg  family,  who  became  princes  of  Tyr- 
connel  and  Tyrone.  With  the  aixival  of  St. 
Patrick  (441),  Ulster,  which  had  lagged  some- 
what behind  the  rest  of  Ireland,  received  an 
extraordinary  impetus,  and  became  a  centre 
whence  large  numbers  of  missionaries,  chief 
of  whom  was  St.  Columba,  issued  forth  to 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Ulster  offered 
a  rather  more  vigoit>us  resistance  to  the  invad- 
ing Fingalls  and  Banes  than  did  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  we  find  Murtogh  O'Keill,  about 
960,  making  a  triumphant  circuit  of  Ireland. 
During  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  the  kings  of  Ulster  were 
engaged  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with 
their  Munster  rivals,  and  Murtogh  0  Lough- 
lin,  of  the  house  of  O'Neill,  twice  succeeded  for 
a  brief  period  in  making  himself  over-king  of 
Irehmd  (in  1148  and  1166).  Ulster  suffered 
httle  from  the  first  invasion,  and  though 
Henry  granted  the  province  to  De'Courcy, 
he  only  succeeded  in  grasping  a  strip  of  land 
near  Downpatrick.  John,  however,  resumed 
the  giant,  and  gave  it  to  a  younger  member 
of  the  Be  Lacy  family,  through  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  it  passed  into  the  Be 
Burgh  family.  After  the  murder  of  William, 
the  thinl  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1333,  his  heiress 
married  lionel,  Buke  of  darenoe,  and  the 
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earldom  thus  passed  through  females  to  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  and  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Camhridge,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  IV., 
with  whom  it  became  yested  in  the  crown. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Ulster  was  prac- 
tically independent.      The    English  posses- 
sions   were    confined    to    the    outskirts    of 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Fermanagh,  and  a  town 
or  two  in  Donegal.  The  invasion  of  the  Bruces 
in   1315  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  even 
these  paltry  districts,  and  the  O'Neills  (Ud 
what  they  pleased  in  Ulster  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors.     Under  Henry  VII.  Tur- 
lough  0*Donnell  and  Conn  0*Ncill  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  the  crown ;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  latter  chieftain  became  Earls  of 
Tyrconnel,  while  the  former  was  made  Earl 
of  Tyrone.    When  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  reformed  doctrines  was  made,  the 
primacy  was  transferred  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh, where  the  O'Neills  could  protect  it. 
The  power  of  that  race,  however,  was  soon  to 
be  broken.    The  earldom  of  Tyrone  was  con- 
ferred by  the  government  on  Ck>nn*s  bastard 
son  Matthew,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  legiti- 
mate son  Shane.    The  latter  was,  however, 
chosen  chief  by  the  tribe,  and  having  mur- 
dered   his    brother,    maintained    his    rights 
against  the  Lord- Lieutenant  Sussex,  pGully 
by  arms  and  partly  by  intrigue.    For  a  while 
he  was  allowed  to  administer  Ulster  as  '*  cap- 
tain of  Tyrone,"  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
oppress  the  O'Donnells  and  the  M'Donnells, 
Scottish  settlers  in  Antrim.      These  tribes 
promptly  espoused  the  side  of  the  new  lord 
deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (1586),  and  Shane, 
out>manceuvred,    was    defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  the  M'Donnells.    The  earldom  was 
granted  to  Matthew's  son  Hugh  in  1 587,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  possession 
of  the  territor>\    An  able  man,  he  formed  a 
coalition,  which  relied  on  Spanish  aid,  of  all 
the  northern  chiefs,  together  with  the  pre- 
tender to  the  honours  of  Kildare,  against  the 
English,  and  from  1595  to  1603  he  waged  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  submission  on  honourable  terms. 
The  province  was,  however,  utterly  ruined,  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  and  his  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  fled  from  Ireland  in  fear  of 
the  designs  of  the  government.    Six  counties 
were  thereupon  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  the  minor  chiefs  were  driven  out  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  James  sot  to 
work  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster  (q.v.),  which 
was  made  with  scientific  precision,  and  was  in 
consequence  a  success.   Wentworth  oppressed 
Ulster  hardly  less  than  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  he  was  especially  severe  on  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians.     With  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  of   1641,   Catholic  Ulster  at  once 
sprang  to  arms  under  the  brutal  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  a  trained  soldier.    The 
latter  in  1645  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  Munroe,  but  the  Irish  parties  began 


quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  Cromwell's 
work  was  easy.  After  the  massacre  of  I>ro- 
gheda,  the  chief  towns  of  Ulster  surrendered 
one  after  another,  and  the  rebellion  in  that 
district  was  rapidly  stamped  out  by  Coot«, 
the  Protector's  subordinate.  By  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlement,  the  remaining  Catholic 
gentrv  were  transplanted  into  Conuaocht. 
or  shipped  to  Barbadoes;  the  Presbytezians 
also  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  had  shown 
Royalist  sympathies,  were  compelled  tomignte 
toMunster.  Of  the  lands  thus  vacated  Antrisi. 
Down,  and  Armagh  were  partitioned  between 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of 
Ulster  was  colonised  by  the  soldiers,  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  practically  undis- 
turbed after  the  Restoration,  though  the 
Presbyterians  suffered  considerable  perseco* 
tion  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  it 
can  hardly  be  wondered  that  after  the  Bevolu- 
tion  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  hare 
chosen  Ulster  as  the  spot  on  which  to  make  a 
stand,  and  that  Londonderry  and  EnniskiUen 
should  have  held  out  against  James.  From 
that  time  forward  Ulster  remained  distmct 
in  character  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.^  It  was 
more  prosperous,  a  valuable  linen  industry 
having  been  founded  there  b^  Huguem^t 
refugees  tmder  William  III.,  which  a  nimv 
mercantile  policy  was  not  able  wholly  tu 
destroy,  and  which  revived  when  in  1779  the 
Volunteers  won  free  trade  for  Ireland.  It  was 
also  emphatically  Protestant,  in  spite  of  Hf 
persecution  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  fled  in 
large  numbers  across  the  Atlantic.  Listly  it 
was  emphatically  loyal,  though  it  was  frt- 
quently  disturbed  by  turbulent  asaodatiom 
such  as  the  Whitcboys,  Peep-o*-day  Bo^-s. 
Orangemen,  and  the  like,  and  though  tha 
Unit^  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  the  Fenians  of 
a  later  date,  drew  recruits  from  Belfast  snJ 
Londonderry  almost  as  freely  as  from  Cork  or 
from  Limerick.  Since  the  Union  the  condition 
of  Ulster  has  been  on  the  whole  peaceful  and 
prosperous ;  but  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  of 
late  years  the  Home  Kule  movement  (in 
which  the  Ulster  Protestants  have  been  oo 
the  side  of  England  and  the  En^ish  connec- 
tion), have  perpetuated  the  distinction  betwcA 
it  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

.  For  authorities  see  articles  on  CoBauHitf 
Leinster,  and  Munster.  Axnon^  thoM  eqwciwy 
oonoemiog  Ulster  maj  be  mentXHied  Pettt. 
Hi»t.  of  tWt  Tk/vm  Survey ;  PrasidexgMt,  Ctm- 
w«Uian  SetM«ment  and  Tory  Witt  V  ^^'\ 
Shirley,  Htit.  o/ JTonnffccm;  and  Vtm^^H^^S 
tH«  Pr«8bytman  Cfcurek  in  li>«l«nd. 

[L.  C.  S.l 

Ulster,  The  Plantation  OF.  Thetroob^* 
of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tic 
flight  of  Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone,  and  other  re* 
hellions,  had  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  a  ^^ 
large  part  of  Ulster  U>  the  crown.  In  l^ 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  consida"  ^'^'[ 
should  be  done  with  these  large  estates,  ^i 
proposed  to  colonise  the  whole  district  «i*J 
"retired  civil  and  military  servaalSi**  ^ 
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with  colonutfl  ^m  England  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  would  hsye  left  the 
Iriah  in   poeaeaaion  of   their    own  territo- 
riefl,  and  only  aettled  the  new-comers  here 
and  there  hy  agreement  with    them;    but 
the  commiaBionera  recommended  that  large 
tncts   should  he   completely    handed    over 
to  the  ooloniata,  and  taken  away  from  the 
old  inhabitanta.      In  1609  the  acheme  waa 
f^y.     The  escheated  landa  were  divided 
into  portiona  conaiating  of  1,000,  1,500,  and 
2,000  acres,  and  each  large  proprietor  waa 
bound  to  build  a  caatle  on  his  eatate,  and  waa 
forbidden  to  alienate  hia  landa  to  Iriahmen. 
Six  countiea  were  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
—Tyrone,  Coleraine,   Donegal,   Fermanagh, 
CaTan,  and  Armagh — and  the  natives  were  as 
a  rule  to  be  confined  to  the  parts  assigned 
to  landholders  of  their  own  race,  though  in 
some  cases  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  grounds  of  the  new-comers.     Chichester, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
these  schemes,  found  himself  in  &ce  of  ter- 
rible diflicultiea,  and  could  not  aecure  that 
the  nativea  ahould  be  treated  with  faimeaa 
and  consideration.    In  1610  he  visited  Ulster 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Irish,  and 
had  to  leave  double  garrisons  behind  him  on 
his  departure.    In  1611  the  work  progressed 
better.     The  City  of  London  had  founded 
the  colony  of  Derry,  and  everywhere  things 
hegan  to  look  more  prosperous.    It  was  even 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
troops.     According  to  the  original  scheme, 
the  division  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  to  be 
as  foUows : — 160,000  acres  were  to  go  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  Undertakers — who  could 
have  no  Irish  tenants ;  46,600  acres  to  the 
servitors  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  with  per- 
miasion    to   have    either    Irish   or   English 
tenants ;  while  70,000  acres  were  to  be  left 
m  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

S.  S.  Gardiner,  Hut.  o/Eng.,  1903—1942, 

Ulster  Xassacre,  Thb.     The  Irish 
rebellion  of  1641  began  with  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  English  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  their 
violent  expulsion  from  their  holdings.     Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Temple, 
300,000  persons  were  destroyed  between  1641 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  in  1643,  of  whom 
150,000   perished  in  the  first  two  months. 
Clarendon  states  that  40,000  or  60,000  of  the 
English  Protestants  were  *^  murdered  before 
they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger 
or  could  provide  for  their  defence.''     Other 
contemporary  authorities  give  equally  high 
fifrures.     Mr.  Lecky  affirms  that  the  figure 
of  300,000  exceeds  by  nearly  a  third  the 
estinmtod    number    of    Protestants    in    the 
whole  island,  and  was  computed  to  be  more 
than   ten  times  the  number  of  Protestants 
that   were    living  outside  walled  towns    in 
which  no  maaaacro  took  place.    Mr.  Gardiner, 
while  denying  that  there  waa  any  general 
massacre,  or  that  the  Engliah  were  put  to  the 


aword  in  a  body,  conaiders  that  about  4,000 
peraona  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
about  twice  that  number  periahed  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  privation  caused  by  their  expul- 
sion. 

S.  B.  Oardinar,  Hut.  of  Eng.,  vol.  z. ;  Leoky, 

England   in   th*   EiglUtmith    Csntur^,  vol.  ii. ; 

Prendergast.  CromvoeUian  SeiiUmmt  xn  Irtland ; 

Eighth  R0port  of  th4  fioyal  Commianon  on  Hutori- 

ooi  Jfoniucripta.    Hicuon,  Irdand  in  th*  Stotn- 

Umth  Cmtwrg  (18M). 

Umbeyla  Caaupaign,  The.  A  fanatic 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  1863  among  the 
Sittuia  and  other  Affghan  hill  tribes.  General 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  unsuccessful  against 
them,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  a  battle 
near  Umbeyla.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  then  advanced 
against  them,  and  General  Gamock  success- 
fully assaulted  Umbeyla  and  captured  Mulka. 
On  Christmas  Bay,  1863,  the  force  retired, 
and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

Umritnr,  Thb  Treaty  of  (April  26, 
1809),  was  concluded  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  Runjeet  Singh.  Its  provisions 
were  that  the  British  government  should 
have  no  concern  with  the  territories  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Kajah  north  of  the  Sutlej ;  and 
that  the  Rajah  should  not  commit  any  en- 
croachments, or  suffer  any  to  be  committed, 
on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chiefs 
under  British  protection  south  of  it. 

Underhillf  Edwaho  (</.  eirea  1649), 
known  as  the  "  Hot  Gospeller,**  was  a  zealous 
Puritan,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  western  rebellion  of  1649.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  by  Queen  Mary. 

Undertakers,  The,  sometimes  called 
Adventurers,  were  English  gentlemen,  chiefly 
from  Devonshire,  who  undertook  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  or  of  lands  which,  though  nominally 
the  pro^rty  of  Englishmen,  had  been  allowed 
to  ndl  into  Irish  hands.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  by  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  in  Ulster,  about  the  year  1569 ;  again 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1675 ;  but  the 
result  in  both  cases  was  failure.  A  similar 
attempt  made  by  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  St. 
Leger  in  Munster,  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  Geraldine  rebellion.  After  its  sup- 
pression the  attempt  was  renewed;  but  this 
time  the  government  insisted  on  two  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Adven- 
turers ;  of  which  the  principal  were,  that 
an  English  or  Scottish  &mily  was  to  be 
aettled  on  every  240  acrea,  and  that  no 
Iriah  tenanta  were  to  be  admitted.  But  the 
**  Undertakers,'*  among  whom  were  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  observed 
neither  condition.  Hence  when  0*Neill*s 
revolt  broke  out  (1696),  they  had  to  fly.  In 
the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign,  however, 
they  came  back  again  in  greater  numbers. 

Undertakers  of  1614.  When,  in  1614, 
James  I.,  crippled  by  a  debt,  which  now 
amounted  to  £680,000,  had    determined  to 


Mil  A  ireah  FtuliHDient,  bir  Hemy  Neville 
and  certttin  ctUiore  offered  to  imilurtoku  that 
the  IIouw!  of  ConkEnuus  then  to  bo  elected 
woulil  i^raiit  the  king  the  Urge  gupplioa  of 
which  ho  Blood  bo  gceutly  in  need.  OUiera 
engagud  to  seeiire  Iho  return  of  mem- 
ber whoM  Tiewa  were  strongly  in  favour 
uf  the  royal  prerogativet.  The  peopls  by 
irhose  meaiui  uie  votes  of  the  House  ware  to 
bo  von  over  to  mHet  the  royal  wishes  were 
callod  by  Uio  Dame  of  Unilertokoni,  but  appear 
to  huvi!  beea  men  of  little  induonce.  Jameii'e 
best  couuBellors^Bueon,  for  eiample — were 
from,  tlui  first  distnutful  of  tlie  sohema,  smd 
the  kiug  hiiDHulf,  in  bin  opening  tipeei'li,  diit- 
owned  his  Minnection  with  the  UndBrtakeiH. 
Agnin,  seven  years  later,  lie  refers  to  them 
oi  "a  stcaAgo  kind  of  beutli,  odlad  Under- 
lakers— n  name  wMeh  in  my  nature  I  abhor.'' 
8.  B.  Gudluer,  Uiit.  e/Enti.,  ISOi—ISU. 

ITnifomul^i  1^^  Fiusr  Act  o?,  whs 
paxsvdJan.  15,  [649,10  spite  of  the  oppoBitiuil 
uf  some  of  the  bishops.  It  ordered  Uie  use  of 
the  5oo*  of  Common  Prayer  by  all  miniateri 
on  pcmdty  of  forfeiture  of  stipend,  and  six 
months'  imprisonment,  with  hmvier  tiuniiih- 
ment  for  9e<M>nd  and  third  ofFencos.  Lesmeil 
persona  were,  however,  permitted  to  use  Lutin, 
Orfiek,  or  even  Hebrew  for  their  own  privatu 
advantage;  while  university  ehapels  might 
hold  all  services  (except  tho  Communion)  in 
the  same  toogue  "  for  Uie  farther  enoounging 
of  learning."  It  wu  this  Act  that  led  in  a 
oTGat  measure  to  the  rebellion  in  the  West  of 
Englaod  in  [his  year. 

ITiiifbnnitjri  "^"^  SscoNDArror  (ISSli), 
"  prohltiited."  says  Mr.  Hallum,  "  uador 
pnin  of  forfeiting  goods  and  uhattelH  for  the 
fint  oSenna,  ot  a  year's  imprisonment  tor 
the  serund,  uud  ot  imprisonment  during  lifu 
for  tho  third,  the  use  l>y  a  miniHttir,  whether 
beueSted  or  not,  of  any  but  the  HBlubliahed 
liturgy ;  and  imposed  a  floe  of  one  shilling 
on  all  who  should  absent  themselves  fniiu 
Church  on  Sundays  and  bolydays."  It  uls'i 
conftrmsd  tho  revised  JIobIi  y  Coxtxan  FiBger, 
aitablished  by  Bilwurd  Vt.,  15o2,  and  in- 
flittted  heavy  pennttius  on  nil  who  ahonld 
make  a  tao^  uf  the  new  service,  interrupt 
the  minister,  or  have  any  other  form  usod 
in  Churoh. 


ivenial  agreement  iu  tlio  matter  of  publiu 
worship  was  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  bids  all  ministers  in  vhurehes  within 
tho  realm  of  England  and  Walce,  use  the 
Booh  ef  Cemmon  Pragtr,  and  read  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  tlierein.  All  parsonB,  ftc, 
holding  any  benefice,  were  pubhdy  to  rend 
and  declare  Lhoir  assent  to  the  nme  bobk  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (19631.  and  if  they 
refused  were  to  be  deprived  ot  their  livings. 
For  tho  future  all  people  presented  to  any 


beneHue  are 

publicly  at  1 
a  line  uf  HA. 


of  bearing 
pretenue  wh 
for™  of  th. 
Schoolrooste 
before  olitati 
archbishop  : 
one  who  had 
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Uw8  were  adminiBtered  with  more  justice  and 
impartiality. 

May,  ConH.  Hiti. ;   Stanhope,  Lif  9f  P^: 
Firoaoe,  Sfkgluh  in  Irdand. 

Union  of  Bnglaad  and  SooUand. 

For  a  century  after  the  union  of  the  crowna 
the  two  countriea  continued  entirely  eepOf 
nite  kingdoms,   with  eeparate    Parliaments. 
'Jamei  I.  and  Baoon*B  attempt  at  legislative 
unity    hud    proved    sig^nally    unsuccessful. 
Tnder  Cromwell  the  two  nations  had  been 
for  a  time  united  under  one  legislature,  hut 
that  union  was  severed  at  the  Restoration, 
and  Scotland  replaced  on  the  same  indepen. 
dent  footing  as  before.     But  after  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  seen  that  this  state  of  things 
(t>ttld  not   continue,   and  that  as  the  two 
countries  were  now  one  in  interest  and  in 
speech,  they  must  also  become  one  in  law. 
The  wisdom    of  William  showed  him    the 
necessity  of   a    complete    amalgamation    of 
his  two  kingdoms,  but  his  death  cut  short 
hifl  plsns   for  carrying    it    out.      Religious 
and  commercial    jealousies  were    still  fur- 
ther impediments.      The  religious  difficulty 
was  an  internal  obstacle  in  Scotland  itself. 
The  hatred  between  the  contending  sects  of 
Episcopacy  and   Presbyterianism    had    been 
fostered  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Resto- 
nition,  and  now  each  sect  wished  to  be  in  the 
'iscendant,  and  neither  could  brook  the  tole- 
ration of  the  other.  The  oommercial  difficulty 
l<iy  between  the  two  countries,  and  showed 
that  the  old  feeling  of  hostility  between  them 
was  not  extingui&ed,  and  might  on  slight 
provocation    again    burst    into    flame.  .  The 
English  grud^d  the  Scotch  the  advantages 
of  an  equal   share  of   the  trade   with  the 
colonies,  and  the  Scotch  refused  to  bear  their 
Mrt  of  the  national  debt.    The  Scotch  Act  of 
"Security  of   1703   showed  only  too  plainly 
he  unsatisfactory  state  of    public    feeling. 
Krom  this   Act  the    name  of  the  Princess 
^phia,    the    acknowledged    heiress    of   the 
ilngUsh  throne,  was  omitted,  and  the  proviso 
ras   made    that   no   sovereign  of    England 
hould  be  atdoiowledged  in  Scotland  without 
giving  full  security  for  the  preservation  of 
he  religious  and  trading  liberties  of  that 
ountry.    Jealousy  of  their  oountry*s  inde- 
•endence  led  the  Whigs  to  make  common 
ause  with  the  Jacobites,  and  in  case  of  the 
ueen's  death  there  was  great  danger  of  both 
niting  in  an  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tuarts.     It  was  clear  that  a  union  was  the 
nly  possible  means  of  allaying  the  appre- 
enision  of  a  civil  war.    That  the  union  was 
c'compliahed  so  successfully  was  due  to  the 
lanagement  of  Somers.    The  Scotch  proposal 
uit  the  anion  should  be  federal  was  iot  aside, 
id  it  was  resolved  that  as  the  two  nations 
iid  virtoally  becsme  one  people,  united  by 
immunity  of  interests,  so  they  should  now 
income  one  in  point  of  law,  and  as  they 
ready  bad  one  and  the  same  Bovereign,  so 
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they  should  have  one  and  the  same  legislature. 
Commissioners    from    both    kingdoms   were 
empowered  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  Union, 
which   were    twenty -five    in    number.    The 
chief  provisions   of  these   articles  were  that 
on   May    1,   1707,    £ngland    and    Scotland 
should  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  bearing  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  in  all  points 
the  same  as  had  been  settled  for  England ; 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  one  Parliament ;  that  thenceforward 
there  should  be   community  of   rights  and 
privileges  between  the  two  kingdoms,  except 
where  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  Parlia- 
ment;  that  all  standards  of  coin,  weights, 
and  measures  in  Scotland  should  bo  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  England;  that  the  laws  of 
trade,  customs,  and  excise  should  be  the  same 
in  both   countries;  that  all    other  laws    of 
Scotland  should  remain  unchanged,  but  with 
the  provision  that  the^  might  be  altered  in 
time  to  come  at  the  discretion  of  the  united 
Parliament.     To  these  articles  was  added  an 
Act  of  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  Church  and  the  four  universities. 
This  Act  required  each  sovereign  on  his  or 
her  accession  to  take  an  oath  to  protect  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as'the  established  Church 
of  Scotland.    The  whole  judicial  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  Scottish  law 
system  remained  untouched,  but  henceforward 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.     In  the  Parhament  of  Great 
Britain  Scotland  was  to  be  represented  by 
forty-five  members  sent  up  by  the  Commons, 
and  sixteen  peers  elected  by  their  fellows  as 
representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  Articles  of  Union  received  the  royal  as- 
sent, and  the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
met  Oct   23,   1707.    A  standard,  on  which 
were  blended  the  flags  of  both  nations,  the 
orosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George,  which 
had  been  flrst  ppjected  by  James  VI.  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  Jack,  was  adopted  as 
the  national  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Barton,  Hid,  of  SeoUand,  and  QiMm  ilniu. 

United  T^^^'wi*^!  Thb.  The  plan  on 
which  this  society  was  afterwards  constituted 
was  sketched  by  Kussel  and  Wolfe  Tone.  Its 
object  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
''rights  of  man,"  and  correspondence  with 
the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  and  the  English 
Revolution  Society.  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  to  be  among  its  imme- 
diate objects.  On  July  14,  1790,  it  was 
organised,  but  its  first  actual  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Eagle  in  Dublin  on  Nov.  9. 
Hamilton  Rowan  and  Wolfe  Tone  were  the 
leaders ;  Napper  Tandy  was  secretary.  After 
the  French  victories  in  1792,  they  b^an 
openly  to  talk  of  rebellion,  and  raised  a 
national  guard.  The  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
CommittM  was  thought  to  be  the  signal  of 
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:,  bat  Fitz-Gibbon  declaring  the  national 
guard  illegal,  only  three  men  assembled 
in  defiance  of  his  proclamation.  In  the 
north  the  society  made  much  show  in  green 
uniforms,  but  were  disarmed  in  1793.  An 
attempt  at  a  representative  assembly  was 
foiled  by  the  Convention  Bill.  In  1794 
they  again  began  secretly  to  prepare  for 
revolt.  Their  organisation,  now  secret,  con- 
sisted of  county  committees,  baronial  com- 
mittees, and  elementary  bodies,  with  an 
executive  directory  of  five  members  at  their 
head.  The  heads  of  these  bodies  were  changed 
every  fortnight,  and  they  only  corresponded 
with  and  knew  of  their  superiors.  They  had 
about  a  million  members,  but  the  very  per- 
fection of  their  organisation  was  its  great 
fault,  as  the  seizure  of  a  few  leaders  would 
paralyse  the  whole  body.  One  of  their  chief 
schemes  was  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dublin  garrison,  and  though  they  were  un- 
successful in  this,  the  muitia  were  almost 
entirely  theirs.  In  1796  Hoche,  whom  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  went 
to  see,  promised  them  French  help,  and 
they  boasted  at  that  time  that  they  could 
muBter  200,000  men.  The  seizure  of  Keogh 
in  Dublin,  and  of  others  in  Belfast,  however, 
paralysed  them,  and  when  the  French  were 
at  Bantry  the  country  remained  quiet.  In 
1797  they  had  reorganised  themselves,  but 
General  Lake,  by  disarming  Ulster,  again 
disabled  them.  This  last  step  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  free  pardon  was  promised  to  aU 
the  United  Irishmen  who  surrendered  before 
June  24.  The  Dublin  men  refused  to  rise 
at  once,  and  in  consequence  the  men  of  Ulster 
submitted.  In  1798  the  Catholics,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Dublin  committee,  pre- 
pared to  rise,  but  again  the  arrest  of  tiieir 
leaden  disconcerted  their  plans. 

Fitrade,  Bng.  in  Irdamd;    lAft  o/  Gfrattan; 
UJusey,  H'ltt.  of  Sng. 

United  Kingdom.  The  ado^on  by 
James  I.  of  the  title  "  King  of  Great  Britain  " 
instead  of  **of  England  and  Scotland,*'  was 
part  of  his  wider  plan  of  bringing  about  com- 
plete union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As 
early  as  April,  1604,  the  English  Parliament 
was  asked  to  consent  to  the  change  of  style. 
But  fears  were  expressed  lest  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England  might  not  hold  good  in 
the  new  realm  of  Britaon,  and  the  Commons 
urged  that  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  union  should  precede  the  assumption  of 
the  title.  James  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
Cecil,  and  deferred  the  change.  Bacon,  in 
Coniiderationt  Touching  the  Union,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king  in  the  autumn,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  by 
proclamation :  "  the  two  difficulties  are  point 
of  honour  and  love  to  the  former  names,  and 
the  doubt  lest  the  alteration  may  induce  and 
involve  an  alteration  in  the  laws  and  policies 


of  the  kingdom.  Both  which,  if  your  majesty 
shall  assume  the  style  by  prodamation  and 
not  by  Parliament,  are  satisfied;  for  then  th< 
usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  vriti  ac^i 
records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  alteieu 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  point  (f 
honour  satisfied.  And,  again,  your  proclan&* 
tion  altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  oi  ^ 
tacit  or  implied  alteration  of  laws  likewi« 
satisfied."  Accordingly  on  Oct  20  Jan^ 
issued  a  proclamation :  **  As  an  imperal 
monarchy  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  dc^ii 
comprehend  the  whole  isUnd,  so  it  shall  ^€^ 
in  all  ensuing  ages  the  united  denominatkii 
of  the  invincible  monarchy  of  Qreat  Britak 
and,  therefore,  by  the  force  of  our  royil  p^ 
rogative  we  assume  to  ourselves  the  ^1 
and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  Fnm". 
and  Ireland  .  .  .  to  be  usedinallpit'da- 
niations,  missives,  treaties,  leagues,  dedio- 
tions,  &c. ;  **  and  the  inscription  "J. D-  <' 
Mag.  Brit.  F.  et  H.  R."  was  phced  oo  ibr 
coinage.  James  was,  however,  banlked  is  c? 
attempt  to  bring  about  union,  and  the  tii 
did  nut  receive  Parliamentary  sanctioD  till  it 
was  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdoo  •': 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707.  By  the  A.^ 
of  Union  (with  Ireland),  39  k  40  Geo.  in  ,cJl 
(July,  1800),  the  kingdoms  of  OreatBribir 
and  Ireland  were  constituted  the  Tnit-i 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vhi^^ 
has  been  the  official  desig^nation  since. 

For  the  m«urares  of  Juims,  sea  QtnEvr- 
Hut  af  «ng.,  i.  177  :  Spoddinf,  UtUn  «i  U 
<tr  Bacon,  iiL25S.  [W.  J- A.] 

United  States.  Rsxatioks  vr- 
fAMBBiCAN  Colonies;  Americam  Wa  •' 
Ikdepbndencb  ;  American  Wax.] 

Universities.  The  word  wmen^'^^ 
in  Roman  Law  the  synonym  of  colUfv^  t 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  originally  ond  of  ii^ 
body  of  men  when  spoken  of  in  their  ci^ 
tive  capacity;  but  it  gradually  beome  •> 
propriated  to  those  guilds  or  ocjrporttki* 
either  of  masters  or  of  scholais,  the  fa^^ 
of  which  originated  in  that  great  petitil  ^ 
intellectual  activity  throughout  ^f 
which  began  at  the  end  of  the  eleraili* 
the  begiiming  of  the  twelfth  centniT.  1°^ 
idea  ox  a  university  may  be  nid  to  a^, 
originated  at  Bologna,  where  a  nnivasiT  ^ 
students  was  fonnod  in  the  ooaxw  d^ 
twelfth  century.  The  schoolfl  of  YtrtsJ^. 
their  pre-eminent  position  from  the  tetdutf '^' 
Abelaid  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  ccs^ 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fannatwB  « «;' 
organised  society  or  universi^  of  vasifft  t^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  twemh  ceotpir- 

Oxford  was  the  earliest  of  the  wi^ft^'* 
organised  after  the  model  of  Pwii,  H^ 
in  the  division  of  the  faculty  oi  v^  ^ 
Auitrake  (South-countrymen)  and  B^^ 
(North-countrymen) ,  each  under  its  "  Pwjf 
(who  at  the  daughter -univeiiity  <rf  -^* 
bridge  long  retained  the  name  of  *'Bk^  * 
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there  aeenu  a  trace  of  an  earlier  organiaatioii 
on  the  model  of  the  two  univeraitiea,  each 
with  its  own  rector,  of    Ultramontani    and 
atratMHtami  at  Bologna.     The  legend  which 
attributea  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  even  of  University  College,  to 
Alfred  the  Great,  is  supported  only  hy  docu- 
ments now   known    to  be  forged  or  inter- 
polated.   There  is  no  trace  of  any  schools  of 
the  smalleet  reputation  at  Oxford  till  about 
the  year  1232,  when   the    Pans   doctor  of 
theology,  Robert  PuUeyn,  is  said    to  have 
taught   there.    In   about  1260  the    Italian 
jurist  VacariuB  introduced  the  study  of  Roman 
Law.     At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century  we  find  the  university  fnUy  organised 
on  the  model  of  Paris,  with  some  important 
ditferences.     At  Paris  the  masters  had  to 
obtain  their  licence  to  teach,  or  degree,  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedial  or  of  St.  Gene- 
vidTe.    At  Oxford  the  chancellor  was  chosen 
by   the  maaters,  but  derived  hia  authority 
frofin  the  bishop  of  the  distant  see  of  linooln. 
He,  in  fact,  united  the    functions    of   the 
cfasuacellor    and    the    rector   at   Paris,    and 
eventually    became     more    powerful    than 
either.   He  was  from  the  first  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  in  cases  affecting  scholars.    After  the 
f^reat  "Town'*  and  **Qown"  battle  of  1209, 
in  which  three  scholars  were  hanged  by  the 
townsmen,  the  university  gained  its  first  royal 
charter  of  privilese,  and  its  chancellor  ob- 
tained a  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical,  jurisdiction.  Each  of  those  san- 
guinary street-fights,  with  bow  and  arrow,  or 
sword  and  dagger,  between  clerks  and  towns- 
folk, which  make  up  the  history  of  medissval 
(  Oxford,  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  the  town 
and  some  accession  to  the  privileges  of  the 
university.      The  chancellor  eventually  ac- 
quired (subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  university) 
cog^nisance  of  all  cases  in  which  a  scholar  was 
one    party, '  except  in  oases  of  homicide  or 
niaim. 

The  students  (who  usually  began  their  arts 
course  at  thirteen  or  fifteen)  at  first  lived 
Bonietimes  in  lodgings  with  townsmen,  but 
usually  in  ** halls"  or  *'inns,"  which  were 
boarding-houses  kept  by  a  master.  In  1249, 
William  of  Durham  left  a  legacy  to  provide 
pensions  for  four  Masters  of  Arts  studying 
thiHylogYf  a  foundation  which  developed  into 
'*  University  College.*'  Some  time  between 
1 263  and  1268,  Balliol  College  was  founded 
Por  poor  students  in  arts,  ^  John  Balliol 
ATid  DervorgiUa,  his  wife.  It  was,  however, 
:he  t&T  larger  foundation,  in  1264,  of  Walter 
ie  Merton,  Bishop  of  Boohester,  which  really 
>ri(^nated  the  Knglish  college  system.  The 
oundation  of  Exeter  follow^  in  1314,  Oriel 
by  EUlward  II.)  in  1326,  Queen's  (named  after 
^ueen  Philippa  by  Robert  Eglesfield  her 
liaplain)  in  1840.  William  of  Wykeham's 
plendid  foundation  (1886),  still  known  as 
Si  ow  College,  introduces  a  new  era  in  college- 
^uildin^.    After  the  foundation  of  Lincoln 


in  1427  came  All  Souls'  (1437),  and  Mag- 
dalen  in  1458,  founded,  the  former  by 
Archbishop  Chidiele,  the  latter  by  William  of 
Waynflete,  both  Wykehamists,  and  imitators 
of  Wykeham.  Brasenoee  was  founded  in  1609, 
Corpus  Christi — designed  to  foster  the  ''  New 
Learning" — ^by  Bishop  Fox,  in  1516.  Christ 
Church  was  begun  under  the  name  of 
Cardinal  College  by  Wolsey,  and  completed 
by  Henry  Vm.  in  1546.  Trinity  0^^*). 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  college 
for  Durham  monks,  and  St.  John's  (1555) 
are  the  offspring  of  the  Marian  reaction: 
Jesus  (1571),  Wadham  (1609),  and  Pembroke 
(1624)  of  the  Reformation.  Worcester,  on 
the  site  of  the  hall  once  occupied  by 
Gloucester  monks,  dates  from  1714.  Keble, 
founded  in  1870,  is  the  monimient  of  the 
"  Oxford  movement.*'  The  ancient  Magdalen 
Ilall  was  endowed  and  incorporated  as  Hert- 
ford College  in  1874. 

The  colleges  had  originally  been  intended 
only  as  a  means  of  support  for  poor  scholars ; 
but  their  superior  discipline  led  to  the  practice 
of  sending  wealthier  boys  as  "  commoners," 
or  paying  boarders,  to  them.  The  Be- 
formation  for  a  time  nearly  emptied  the  uni- 
versity; most  of  the  halls  disappeared,  and 
the  code  of  statutes  imposed  upon  the 
university  during  the  chancellorship  of  Laud, 
completed  its  tmnsformation  into  a  mere 
aggregate  of  colleges,  by  giving  the  "  Heb- 
domadal Council"  of  heads  o!  houses  the 
sole  initiative  in  university  legislation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  learning 
declined,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Oxford  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of 
intellectual  torpor.  The  first  sign  of 
reviving  life  is  the  foundation  of  "Honour 
Schools,"  in  classics  and  mathematics  in 
1807.  And  the  '*  Oxford  movement "  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical,  activitv  of  the  university. 
The  era  of  University  Reform  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquire  in  1850.  The  Act  of  1854  abolished 
the  subscription  to  the  Articles  hitherto  re- 
quired at  matriculation  and  on  admission  to 
the  B.A.  degree,  and  appointed  an  executive 
commission  which  abolished  the  local  restric- 
tions of  scholarships  and  feUowships.  The 
abolition  of  teste  for  the  higher  degrees  was 
delayed  till  1871.  The  commission  of  1877 
founded  or  augmented  professorships  at  the 
expense  of  the  colleges,  limited  the  tenure  of 
**idle"  fellowships,  and  almost  completely 
removed  clerical  restrictions. 

The  stories  which  attribute  the  foundation 
of  Cambhioob  to  Cantaber,  a  mythical  Spanish 
prince,  or  to  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East 
Angles  in  the  seventh  century,  are  among 
the  stupidest  of  historical  fabrications.  The 
first  authentic  notice  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of 
learning  is  in  1209,  when  some  of  the  students 
who  left  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  that  year,  established  themselves 
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at  Gambridge.  In  1229  came  an  immigntion 
of  students  who  had  left  Paris  on  account  of 
the  great  quarrel  of  that  university  with  the 
Friars.  To  this  year  belongs  the  first  legal 
recognition  of  the  university  and  its  chan* 
eellor.  It  now  appears  to  be  organised  after 
the  model  of  Ozfoiti. 

The  history  of  medinval  Oambridge  is 
marked  by  the  same  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  bishop^  and  the  same  sanguinary 
street-fights  between  **  Town  "  and  '*  Gown," 
or  North  and  South,  as  that  of  Oxford,  and 
the  chancellor  gradually  acquired  nearly  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  at  Oxford.  The  ex- 
emption  of  the  university  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  and  of  the  metropolitan 
was  not,  however,  lully  established  till  1434. 
The  statutes  by  which  the  university  has  been 
nominally  governed  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury were  iniposed  upon  it  by  ro^  authority 
in  1 670,  chiefly  through  the  influenoe  of  Whit- 
gift,  then  Master  of  Trinity.  They  virtually 
destroyed  the  democratic  government  of  the 
masters  by  the  large  powers  which  they 
conferred  upon  the  heads  of  colleges. 

In  medieval  times  Cambridge  had  never 
enjoyed  the  European  celebrity  of  Oxford; 
but  the  English  Reformation  was  a  CSam- 
bridge  movement.  From  that  time,  but 
still  more  conspicuously  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  the  present  century,  the  supe- 
riority in  intellectual  activity  was,  as 
Macaulay  boasts,  "on  the  side  of  the  less 
ancient  and  less  splendid  university."  It 
was,  in  the  main,  the  impulse  given  to 
mathematical  study  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
long  resident  in  the  university  as  Fellow 
of  Trinity  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
which  saved  Cambridge  from  the  stag- 
nation  of  eighteenth-century  Oxford.  Hie 
lists  of  the  Mathematical  "  Tripos  "  date  from 
1747.  The  Clatsioal  Tripos  was  founded  in 
1824. 

The  first  college  at  Cambridge,  Peterhouse, 
was  founded  by  Hugh  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  the  year  1267,  upon  the  model  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  the  rule  of  Merton 
being  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  statutes. 
Michaelhouse  (now  extinct)  was  founded  in 
1324,  Clare  in  1326,  the  King's  Hall  by 
Edward  III.  in  1327,  Pembroke  in  1347, 
Gk>nville  foaUed  Gonville  and  Caius  since  its 
refoundation  by  Dr.  Caius  in  1668)  in  1348, 
Trinity  Hall  in  1360,  Corpus  Christi  by  the 
Cambridge  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of 
St.  Mary  in  1362.  King's  was  founded  in 
1441  by  Henry  VI.,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  suppressed  "alien  Priories."  Queens* 
owes  its  origin  (1448)  to  his  consort,  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  being  re-founded  in  1466 
by  Elizabeth  Widville,  consort  of  Edward 
IV.  St.  Catherine's  was  founded  in  1473; 
Jesus  in  1496 ;  Christ's  (incorporating  an 
earlier  college  for  training  schoolmasters 
called  God's  House)  in  1606 :  St.  John's,  on 
t^  site  of  the  suppressed  Hospital  of  St. 


John,  in  1611 ;  Magdalene  in  1619.  Trisitf 
College  (^m  its  foundation  the  iMding 
college  in  the  University)  was  erected  by 
Henry  VUL  in  1646,  on  the  site  d  the 
suppressed  Michaelhouse  and  King's  H«L 
Emmanuel  was  founded  by  a  Puritaa  in 
1684 ;  Sidney  Sussex  dates  from  1698,  Down- 
ing from  1800.  Selwyn  has  reoenUy  lei« 
added  to  the  list  of  Cambridge  colleges.  TLe 
legislation  of  1860,  1866,  1871,  and  1ST7,  in 
regard  to  Cambridge,  has  been  similar  to  tb: 
in  regard  to  Oxford. 

The  first  Scottish  univendty  was  fofoM 
at  St.  Anduws,  in  1411,  by  Aichbisht^ 
Henry  Wardlaw.  It  owed  its  existeKs 
in  a  measure  to  the  schism  in  the  papacy,  ia 
which  Scotland  adhered  to  the  Frsnch  Popes 
of  Avignon,  and  England  to  the  Roman  lioe. 
Althoi^  exempted  from  the  obhgatioaoi 
acknowledging  Clement  VIL,  the  sdua 
added  to  the  unpopularity  and  conseqoat 
ill-treatment  to  which  Scottish  itudenta  h»d 
always  been  more  or  less  exposed  at  Oxitsi 
At  St.  Andrews  the  bishop  and  hit  sacc^ 
Bors  were  appointed  chanoellon.  The  held 
of  the  university,  however,  was  (as  in  lU 
the  Continental  universities),  the  I^ 
Rector,  who  was  and  still  ia  elected  bj  tke 
students.  St.  Salvator's  College  wasfousded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1466,  that  of  Sl 
Leonard  by  the  boy-Archhishim  Stcvut 
and  Prior  Hepburn,  in  1612.  Thete  tvo 
colleges  are  now  amalgamated.  The  fonndi* 
tion  of  St  Mary's  or  "New  College,'*  vsilKfon 
by  Ardibishop  James  Beaton  in  1637,  u^ 
completed  by  his  two  immediate  sQocssKxa 

The  University  of  Olaboow  was  founded 
in  1460  b^  Bii£op  TumbulL  The  bishopi 
were  constituted  chanoellova.  As  at  Psn*  thi| 
university  was  divided  into  four  '^nstioss.'* 
whose*' Proctors" elected th0 Rector.  Int^ 
sixteenth  oentuzy  the  anivennty  fdl  ^ 
complete  decay.  Its  reviyal  dates  fnxn  ti^ 
appointment  of  the  aooompliahed  harauait> 
Andrew  Melville,  to  the  pnncipalship  of  ^ 
**  College  of  Glasgow,**  within  the  uninnitr. 
endow^  out  of  Church  estates  pboed  ti 
the  diq)osal  of  the  Town  Coundl  by  Qn«« 
Mary.  Henceforth  the  onivenity  and  cei* 
lege  became  practicaUy  identical.  The  p^ 
cipalship  of  Melville  marks  the  doM  of  ^ 
medieval  or  Aristotelian  period  in  Sct^ 
educataon.  Byhimthe  studyof  Oredcuid'^ 
Logic  of  Ramus  wer«  fixvt  introduced  into  ^^ 
univendtiee.  Classical  scholanhip,  tad  «ip 
dally  Greek,  have,  however,  never  tsnx^^ 
in  the  Scottish  universitiea.  The  pninifi-'*'* 
still  accorded  to  Moral  Philoeophy  sad  I^^^ 
in  their  curriculum,  remains  a  ■itufl*  ^ 
their  medisDval  origin. 

The  Uni  versity  of  Abmkdssw  was  fooad^  ^ 
1494  by  Bishop Blphinston.  Thef(Mmdat»«^ 
Aberdeen  was  designed  to  be  a  roesns  ^  ^^ 
lining  the  Highlands  and  odocating  it8  dap- 
A  small  ooll^  subsequently  oaUed  K^' 
College,  was  provided  lor  1^  tiie  foaad^f 
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liCaxiflchal  College  was  founded  in  1593.  Its 
assumed  power  of  oonferTing  degrees  was 
recognised  by  Parliament  in  1 62 1 . 

YHiat  is  now  the  University  of  Edinbvboh 
has  grown  out  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
founded  in  1582  by  the  Town  Council  on  the 
model  of  Calvin's  '* Academy"  at  Geneva. 
The  power  of  conferring  degrees  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  first  assumed  by  the 
college  (unless  it  was  conferred  by  some  lost 
charter),  and  was  recognised  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1621.  The  CoUege 
eventually  came  to  be  called  a  '*  Univeisity." 
It  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Town  Council  till  the  present  century,  but  is 
now  organised  like  the  other  Scottish  univer- 
sities, tihe  administration  resting  chiefly  with 
the  m*ofeasor8. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  university  at 
DxTBMAM  dates  from  the  days  of  OUver  Crom- 
well, who  actually  established  a  college  there, 
which  would  have  been  erected  into  a  uni- 
versity but  for  the  opposition  of  the  two  old 
universities.  The  present  university  was 
founded  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
in  1831,  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
liberally  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
capitular  estates.  There  are  two  colleges  at 
I>urham,  University  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall;  and  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Science  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are 
fully  incorporated  with  the  university. 

The  University  of  London  differs  from  the 
older  English  and  Scottish  univeraities,  in 
being  a  purely  examining  bod^,  having  no 
resident  students,  and  no  teaching  staff.  It 
examines  and  grants  degrees  in  arts,  science, 
laws,  and  literature,  to  men  and  women 
atndonts  alike.  It  was  founded  by  Royal 
Charters  and  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826. 

ViCTOBiA  University,  to  consiat  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  other  colleges  in 
the  North  of  ESngland,  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1880. 

The  Universi^  Education  Act   (Ireland) 

of   1879,  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

*«  Queen's  University'*  (founded  1850),  and 

for  the  foondation  of  the  Royal  Univeraity  of 

JreUtndy  which  received  its  charter  in  1880. 

Hnber.  AiyluJk  (7m««rsttt«;  Inpram,  Memo- 
WaU  f4  ucfcnrd  ;  Anstsj,  Jfimimmita  AcaAmMJoa  ; 
Stai^Am  cfth0  CMtgrn  of  Oxford,  18»4;  ficporii 
of  th9  Boyl  Comfnia$LMB  of  18S0  and  1S77 ; 
J.  B.  XnUinirer,  History  ofCwmbriAQB ;  Doewmmd 
relatiiig  to  the  history  of  Cambridge;  D«aa 
Peftcoek,  ObMirotioiw  on  tW*  Sia/luim  ^  Oam- 
bridM,  ke. ;  Lyons,  Httf.  of  St.  Andr«w§ ;  Sir 
A.  Grant,  Story  of  tk«  VnivinUy  of  Edinburgh. 

[H.  R.] 

XFaiyraiijF  BiUt  Thb  Ibish.  The 
#'8senoe  of  this  measure  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Oladstone  in  1873  was,  that  the  exclusive 
oonnection  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
f*nd  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  to  cease, 
jand  that  that  college,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert 
l^eeFs  Queen's  Colleges,  excepting  that  at 
Oal^vay — which  was  to  be  dissolved — and 


also  several  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  regarding 
the  university  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
college.  The  bill,  however,  was  soon  opposed 
on  all  sides,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  Dissenters  being  unfavourable  to  it,  and 
the  second  reading  was  lost  by  287  to  284. 

Ushant.  The  Battlb  of,  was  fought  on 
July  27,  1778,  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets.  The  former,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Keppel,  consisted  of  thirty  vessels ; 
the  latter  of  thirty-two.  After  a  fight  which 
lasted  three  hours,  each  fleet  returned  to  its 
own  harbour,  without  having  captured  or 
destroyed  one  of  their  opponent's  ships. 
There  was  a  general  outcry  against  so  dis- 
honourable an  engagement,  and  Keppel  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  blame  of  his  iU-sucoess 
upon  his  subordinate,  Palliser,  who  recrimi- 
nated upon  his  chief.  Finally  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  brought  definite  charges  against  ine 
admiral,  and  a  court-martial  was  held,  which, 
however,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Keppel. 
The  dispute  between  the  two  naval  officers, 
of  whom  Keppel  represented  the  Whig  Op- 
position and  Palliser  the  court  party,  was 
made  an  instrument  of  political  agitation,  and 
when  Keppel  was  acquitted,  London  was 
illuminated  for  two  nights. 

UMhrnTy  Jambs,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
(}.  1680,  d.  1666),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  in  1601. 
In  1616  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
articles  for  the  Irish  Church ;  and  five  years 
later  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Meath,  from 
which  post  he  was  promoted  in  1624  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  When  the  Irish 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  escaped  to  England, 
when  the  king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle.  He  was  in  attendance  on  Charles 
I.  at  Oxford,  and  from  1646  to  1664  he  was 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey .  His  chief  historical  work 
is  entitled  Britanniearum  Eecietiarum  Anti" 
guitat0t,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  research. 

Utrechty  The  Peace  op,  was  signed 
March  31,  1713.  Several  times  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  negotiations 
had  been  set  on  foot  between  England  and 
France.  In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Louis  suggested  a  new  partition  treaty, 
"  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutdi 
the  barrier  they  demanded,  to  grant  ^ircat 
commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime 
powers,  and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  if  only  he 
could  preserve  for  his  grandson,  Philip,  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily."  But  the  Emperor  saw  that  the 
Dutch  barrier  would  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
therefore  from  his  son ;  and  Marlborough  was 
anxious  to  continue  the  war  for  his  own  sake. 
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The  Dutch  were  therefore  induced  to  reject  the 
demands.  In  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
axde,  the  French  king  again  tried  to  treat.  The 
allieH  now  demanded  uie  resignation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  succession,  together  with 
the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England. 
Louis  represented  that  his  g^ndson  would 
refuse  to  be  altogether  crownless.  Thereupon 
the  allies  demanded  that  if  Philip  would  not 
resign  Spain  within  two  monthSi  Louis  was 
to  pledge  himself  to  join  the  allies  in  expelling 
him  thence.  Next  year  the  negotiations  of  the 
previous  year  were  resumed  at  Gortruyden* 
burg.  In  the  interval  the  French  had  fought 
and  lost  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  The 
demands  of  the  previous  year  were  renewed, 
but  at  length  the  English  and  Butch  waived 
the  point  of  the  assistance  of  Louis  in 
ejecting  his  grandson.  But  the  opposition  of 
Savoy  and  Austria  rendered  general  negotia- 
tions impossible.  In  Jan.,  1711»  for  the  first 
time,  proposals  were  made  from  the  side  of  the 
allies.  In  Jan.,  1712,  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
opened.  By  April,  1713,  all  the  treaties  were 
signed  except  that  between  France  and  the 
Empire  and  Emperor.  In  the  course  of  1714 
they  also  were  concluded  at  Rastadt  and 
Baden.  The  terms  of  the  principal  treaties 
were :  (1)  Between  England  and  France. 
The  Protestant  succession,  through  the  house 
of  Uanover,  was  secured ;  the  Pretender  was 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  France ;  a  permanent 
severance  of  the  crowns  of  Fiance  and  Spain 
was  solemnly  promised;  Newfoundland, 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were 
ceded  to  England.  (2)  The  Dutch  secured  a 
strong  fortress  barrier ;  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  handed  over  to  them,  and  Lille  was 
given  back  to  France.  (3)  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
secured  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  (4)  The 
treaty  between  Spain  and  England,  signed  in 
July,  granted  to  England  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  [Barkibu  Treaty]: 
by  the  Assiento,  a  contract  signed  at  Madrid, 
the  g^rant  of  slave  trade  was  withdrawn  from 
France  and  given  to  England. 

Dumont,  RtewU  ds  TraiU$ ;  Leoky,  Hut  of 
i\t  JStyhlMiitfc  Centvry. 

ITxbridge,  The  Treaty  of  (Jan.  and 
Feb.,  1645),  is  the  name  given  to  the  futile 
attempts  at  an  understanding  made  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  king  and  the  Par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  1645.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  demands  of  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  too  exorbitant  to 
be  granted,  for  they  demanded  not  only  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  but  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory  instead  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  To  these  requirements 
they  added  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Ireland. 
The  king  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  such 
lengths,  and  after  some  three  weeks  had  been 
wasted,  it  was  once  more  seen  that  the  final 
appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  sword. 


▼acomagip  The,  were  an  andeni  British 
tribe  who  possessed  the  country  forming  tb 
modem  slures  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  >iiim, 
with  the  east  part  of  Inverness  and  Bnemu 
in  AberdeensMre.  They  are  mentioned  br 
Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Damnonii  ani 
the  Moray  Firth,  and,  according  to  Prof€»M.r 
Rh^s,  extended  *'  from  the  Ness  to  the  npfvr 
course  of  the  Dee,  and  from  the  Moray  Finh 
into  the  heart  of  Perthshire." 

Vagabonds,  The  Act  aqaikst  (\'M\ 
empowered  all  justices  of  the  peace  to  azre^ 
such  able-bodied  men  as  should  be  found 
wandering  about  without  any  lawful  ctllrng 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  iuui3 
them  over  as  recruits  to  her  Majesty*s  offic^nt. 
It  was  strongly  approved  of  by  MuiboroQ^h. 
who  hoped  thereby  to  recruit  his  army,  bii: 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  Nottingham.  It  w 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  chiefly. 
however,  because  of  the  objection  felt  by  thr 
Tories  towards  a  standing  army.  In  Use 
Upper  House  the  bill  was  made  tiie  oa-iR^fi 
for  attacking  the  mean  conduct  of  Sir  NaUbc 
Wright. 

Vagrancy  Acta.     Enactments  s^< 
vagrancy  began  with  the  Statutes  of  Lahuorer^ 
(the  first  in  1349),  which  aimed  at  secoriu^ 
cheap  labour,  and  treated  the  labooren  vto 
wandered  in  search  of  better  tenns  as  cnm 
nals.    By  the  Act  of  1388 — ^the  origin  <tf  tli^ 
English  poor  law — the  labourer  was  forbid^ 
to  leave  the  hundred  where  he  served  vithnvt 
a  passport  from  his  hundred  dedaiing  '> 
cause  of  his  journey.    In  1414  justices  of  tk 
peace  were  empowered  to  recover  fiunt:^' 
labourers   by  writ  in  whatever  part  of  tb 
oountiy  they  might  be,  and  wero  gi^'en  ^o^ 
mary  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  comfflittc^ 
by  them.    Tudor  legislation  on  the  sabj"^ 
is  *<  written  in  blood,"  and  marks  the  ten^c 
felt  in  the  break-up  of  mediaeval  sod«tT  ^^ 
the  bands  of  vagrants  wandering  over  tb 
country.  The  Act  of  1630  empowered  ja<tir*'' 
and  borough  magistrates  to  cause  abltsbodi^ 
vagrants  "  to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  '-^ 
naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  throne^  ^t 
the  town  till  their  bodies  were  Uoody.*'  >i" 
years  later  it  was  added  that  they  we»  to  N 
set    to   labour;  " ruttelera,**  «.#.,  vacabrai* 
calling  themselves  serving  meoa,  were  to  Is-y' 
their  ears  mutilated,  and  for  the  second  offetcr 
to   be  hanged.    By   the    Act  of  1347  ^ 
vagrant  was  to  be  branded,  and  given  » > 
slave  for  two  years  to  anyone  who  aslwd  ^'** 
him,  and  if  no  one  would  take  him  he  vir  \ 
be  sent  back  to  his  birthplace,  and  set  to  "^-* 
on  the  highways,  if  neoeaaary  in  chaiBB>  1^' 
this  was  felt  to  be  too  severe,  and  in  1&49  tk 
the  statute  was  repealed,  and  the  pf^^:'f^ 
Acts  again  came  into  force.  The  Ad  (A  i<^''' 
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ordering  yagrants  to  be  whipped,  sent  to 
their  place  of  aettlement,  and  there  placed  in 
the  house  of  oonrection,  and  that  of  1604, 
adding  the  branding  of  incorrigible  rogues, 
remained  in  force  till  1713.  The  present  law 
is  based  on  the  Act  of  1744  and  1824,  by 
which  the  definitions  of  rogue  and  vagabond 
hare  been  widely  extended,  and  attempts 
made  to  distinguish  between  various  classes 
of  offences.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  imprisonment  for  short  periods  has  taken 
the  place  of  whipping  and  branding.  **It 
may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
sition that  any  person  of  bad  character  who 
prowls  about,  apparently  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond." 

Stephen,  HiaC.  Crim.  Law,  ilL,  oh.  32. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Valence,  Aylmbr  db  {d.  1260),  son  of 
Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  was  in  1250 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  unpopu- 
larity was  very  great,  both  with  the  barons 
and  the  clergy,  and  he  was  driven  out  of 
Sngland  in  1258.  His  quarrel  with  Boni- 
face  of  Savoy  in  1252  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  in  his  life.  It  was  said 
that  at  a  parting  banquet,  just  before  leaving 
Kngland,  m  1258,  he  attempted  to  poison  some 
of  his  chief  opponents,  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  very  authentic  basis. 

Valence,  Atlmer  db,  Eabl  of  Pbm- 

HBOKB  {d.  1324),  was  the  son  of  William  de 
Valence  (q.v.).    He  was  placed  by  Edward  I. 
in    command  of   the    army  against  Robert 
Bruce,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him  at 
Methven,    but    in    1307    he    was    defeated 
by  the  Scots  at  Loudon  Hill.    Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  and  became  one  of  the 
roval  ministers.    He  was  one  of  the  Ordainers 
(1310),  and  was  present  at    the    battle    of 
Bannockbum  (1314).     He  strongly  opposed 
Ciaveston,  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Scar- 
borough, but  it  was  without  his  knowledge 
that   Uie  favourite  was  seized  by  Warwick, 
and   beheaded  without   trial.    This    violent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Warwick  and  Lan- 
caster alienated  Pembroke,  who  then  endea- 
voured   to   form   a   middle    party   between 
Lancaster  and  the  king,  and  from  ^ay,  1318, 
to   1321  may  be  regarded  as  prime  minister. 
He   opposed  I^ncaster  in  1322,  and  was  one 
of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  tried.     In 
1 324  he  was  sent  over  to  France  by  the  king, 
-where  he  died — murdered,  it  was    said,  by 
the  orders  of  Queen  Isabella. 

Valence,  William  db  {d,  1296),  was  the 
son  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  widow 
of  King  John,  and  consequently  half-brother 
to  Henry  III.,  from  whom  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke.  He  made  himself 
extremely  unpopular  in  England,  and  in  1258 
was  expelled  from  the  country.  He  subse- 
quently returned,  fought  for  the  king,  and 


after  the  battle  of  Lewes  had  to  flee,  while 
his  lands  were  confiscated.  The  defeat  of  the 
barons  restored  him  his  possessions,  and  he 
subsequently  received  large  grants  of  land 
from  the  crown. 

Valentiay  orYxLENTiANA,  was  the  Boman 
name  of  the  district  between  the  Wall  of 
Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  comprised 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Northumberland, 
and  Cumberland.  In  369  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  won  back  from  the  Oltic 
tribes  by  Theodosius,  and  given  its  new 
name,  Yalentia,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
A^alens.  Mr.  Skene  is  inclined  to  throw  con- 
siderable doubts  upon  the  generally-accepted 
proposition  that  Yalentia  lay  between  the 
two  walls,  and  suggests  that  it  was  in  reality 
Wales. 

Val-es-Xhuies,  The  Battlb  of  (1047), 

was  fought  between  Buke  William  ox  Nor- 
mandy, aided  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France, 
and  the  rebellious  Norman  barons.  William's 
victory  was  complete,  and  firmly  established 
his  power.  Yal-es-Dunes,  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  is  a  broad  plain  not  far  from  Caen. 

ValettBta  La,  the  capital  of  Malta  (q.v.), 
was  besieged  from  Sept.,  1798,  to  Sept.,  1800, 
by  a  force  of  Maltese  and  English,  who  were 
anxious  to  drive  tbe  Fronch  out  of  the  island. 
After  being  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
the  French  g^arrison,  commanded  by  General 
Yaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Pigot. 

VancoiiTer's  Zalaad,  on  the  west  coast 

of  North  America,  was  in  1849  granted  to  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company.  In  1869  it  became 
a  crown  colony,  and  in  1866  was  incorporated 
with  British  Columbia  (q.v.),  whilst  five  years 
later  the  whole  province  became  pan  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  Its  provincial 
government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council,  and 
a  legislative  assembly.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Yictoria,  and  the  chief  sources  of  its 
wealth  are  gold  and  coal.  The  construction 
of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  will  increase 
its  importance  and  favour  its  development  in 
no  oroinary  degree. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.    [Australia.] 

VanCv  Sir  Henry,  the  Elder  {b,  1589,  d. 
1654),  was  employed  on  diplomatic  business 
by  Charles  L,  and  subsequently  became 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household.  In  1639 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  through 
the  queen's  influence.  He  was  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  his  conviction.  He  held  his 
secretar}'ship  till  Nov.,  1641,  though  he  de- 
cidetily  inclined  towards  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  but  retired  into  private  life 
after  being  deprived  of  his  oflBces.  Clarendon 
says  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors who  stayed  with  Parliament,  and  that, 
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<*  though  he  concurred  in  all  the  malicious 
designs  against  the  king,  and  against  the 
Church,  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of  him,  and 
died  in  universal  reproach." 

Vaae,  Sir  Hbuky  {b,  1612,  d.  1662),  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Comptroller  of  the  King's 
Household,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1635 
he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  colony 
he  was  elected  governor,  but  after  a  years 
tenure  of  the  office  his  advocacy  of  unlimited 
religious  liberty  lost  him  his  post,  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  1637.  in  the  Long 
Parliament  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Root  and  Branch  party,  and  his  evidence 

flayed  an  important  part  in  Strafford's  triaL 
n  July,  1643,  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the  allianoe  with 
Scotland,  and  it  was  by  his  skill  that  the  clause 
**  according  to  the  Word  of  God,"  was  inserted 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In  the 
Parliament  Vane  was  recognised  throughout 
as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  sided  with  that  party  and  with  the 
army  against  the  Presbyterians  in  1647.  Vane 
disapproved  of  the  violation  of  the  Parliament 
by  Pnde*s  Purge,  and  took  no  part  in  the  king's 
tnal.  He  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  Republic,  but  refused 
the  proposed  oath  approving  of  the  punishment 
of  tiie  king.  As  head  of  the  commission 
governing  the  navy,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Parliament,  he  played  a 
very  important  part  during  this  period ;  but 
his  persistency  in  pressing  forwara  the  passing 
of  his  measure,  and  refusing  Cromwell  s  plan, 
led  the  general  to  expel  the  Rump  (1653). 
In  1666  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  A  Healing 
Question  Propounded^  proposing  the  calling  of 
a  general  convention  to  establish  a  free  con- 
stitution, for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Protector's  council,  and  imprisoned  at 
Carisbrooke  for  three  months.  In  Richard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  Vane  represented 
Whitchurch,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the 
new  government.  When  the  restored  Rump 
quarrelled  with  the  army,  Vane  took  part 
with  the  army,  and  acted  in  the  Council  of 
State  established  by  it.  On  the  second  re- 
storation of  the  Rump,  Vane  was  punished 
by  being  expelled  from  Parliament  (Jan., 
1660),  and  relegated  to  his  estates  in  Durham. 
On  ue  return  of  the  king  he  was  arrested 
(July,  1660),  and  wholly  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Houses  should  petition  Charles  to  spare  his 
life.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  he  was 
tried  (June,  1662),  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  king  thinking,  as  he  wrote  to  Clarendon, 
that  he  was  too  dangerous  a  man  to  live  if  he 
oould  honestly  be  put  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  executed  on  June  14,  1662. 

Forster,  Brttuh  StotcMifH.  vol.  iv. ;  durendoD, 
Kid.  ofthM  Bsbellvm.  [C.  H.  F.] 


Vanaittart.    Hxkby,   wis  a  Msdm 

civilian  selected  to  succeed  dive  in  tlH' 
government  of  Bengal  (1760).  He  deter- 
mined to  depose  Meer  Jaffier  and  place  M<^ 
Cossim  as  niler  in  his  stead.  In  this  plsD. 
however,  he  was  opposed  by  sevenl  meiD- 
bers  of  his  counciL  His  attempts  to  ksif 
revenue  reforms  on  Meer  Coasim  ended  in  tbe 
massacre  of  Patna  (q.v.),  and  the  restontioc 
of  Meer  Jaffier.  Notwithstanding  the  ill- 
success  which  attended  his  measures  genenlly, 
Mr.  Vansittart  seems  to  have  been  a  man  uf 
very  good  intentions.  He  attempted  to  check 
the  iUegitimate  trading  which  the  Compsni-V 
servants  carried  on  for  their  own  henetit  In 
1765  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  \1^^ 
was  appointed  one  of  a  company  of  three 
"  Supervisors  "  sent  out  to  India  b^  the  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  re- 
form. On  their  voyage  to  fiindostan  tbe 
frigate  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  em- 
barked, disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  v«y, 
nothing  having  ever  been  heard  of  its  unfor- 
tunate passengers  from  that  day. 

Vamille.  The  Battxa  of  (1068),  ifv 
fought  b  V  William  of  Normandy  against  tbt 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Anjoo.  Tb*^ 
latter  were  completely  routed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  peace  was  made.  Vaiaville  is  on 
the  Dive,  not  far  from  Falaue. 

VaMMJam  is  a  word  aignifjring  tfa«  con- 
dition of  feuoal  dependence.  The  term  r«f>» 
(from  a  Celtic  word  originally  meaning  "« 
growing  youth  ")  appears  first  in  Meroringiin 
chronicles  and  charters  in  the  sense  of  an  us- 
free  person,  while  in  the  Garolingian  peiiud  'A 
is  used  for  a  freeman  who  has  commended  him 
self  to  some  more  powerful  person  or  coipr-n* 
tion.  Commendation  was  symbolised  l^*  thr 
act  of  homage,  which  was  accompanied  by  as 
oath  of  fealty.  But  at  first  the  relation  «&« 
a  purely  personal  one,  and  implied  no  chscf  > 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  wv  caiy 
when  the  beneficiary  tie,  that  relation  vbirh 
arose  from  the  grant  of  a  benefice  with  t^ 
obligation  of  service,  was  united  to  ci«:* 
mendation  that  the  statua  known  in  tK: 
later  Middle  Ages  as  vassalage  was  perferti^l 

Frank    feudalism    arose    then   princiialif 

from  the  union  of  the  beneficial  system  joi! 

commendation.    Though  commendKtio&  ii^" 

quently  occurs  in  England,  its  part  in  ]^ 

creation  of  the  English  nobility  byaerrio. 

and  of  the  semi-feudal  condition  of  thiiuri 

immediately  before  the  Conquest,  is  of  com- 

paratively  small  importance  as  compared  vit^ 

that  of  the  comiMtu  and  that  ol  the  £sg)}*l' 

j udicial  system.     The  word  rueeue,  or  mW* •. 

IS  of  very  rare  occurrence  before  the  Cooqut^ . 

though  as  early  as  Alfred  the  term  is  ip^'l^^ 

by  Asser  to  the  thanee  of  Somerset    Tbe 

Conquest  itself  universaliaed  a  feudal  tnvpr 

of  land  of  the  Continental  tjrpe,  and  witli  t^ 

thing  came  the  name.    [Fbtdalibsi.] 

StublM,  Cotut,  Hut.  i.  §  65.  98.  wh«rt  n  ^^ 
oount  of  CoBt4&«&tai  Tasaaligii  is  fiv«i ;  V^i^'* 


▼»▼ 
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DnttadU-FM/oMwifa  OncKickU  ;  and  Sohiii,  AU- 
d0mt9A§  RaiehM-V§rfaa»wng9.  r^^  j^  ^ -| 

VaTBSSOIir  (Fr*  Vavaseur)  was  a  small 
landowner.  The  word  has  heen  yariously 
explained  as  8ignif3ring  a  person  next  in  dig* 
nity  to  a  haron,  or  merely  a  middlO'dass  pro- 
prietor. Prohably  a  Tavassour  is  correctly 
defined  as  **a  sub-Taasal  holding  a  smaU 
fief."  The  word  is  used  in  the  prologn>fi  to 
the  CoHterbuiy  TaUs  in  reference  to  the 
Franklin. 

▼ellore   Xntinw,   Thb  (July,  1806). 

YeUore,  a  fortress  eignty-eight  miles  west  of 
Madras,  had  been  selected  as  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Tippoo  (q.v.).  Here  they  were 
treated  with  great  liberality  by  the  English 
government,  and  subjected  to  little  personal 
restraint;  but  made  use  of  their  oraortuni- 
ties  to  foment  a  deep  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
the  native  army — a  design  in  which  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  yarious  innovations 
introduced  by  the  adjutant-general  into  the 
military  code.  The  Sepoys,  for  instance,  had 
been  forbidden  to  appear  on  parade  with  ear- 
rings, cr  any  distinctive  marks  of  caste ;  and 
were  also  required  to  shave  the  chin  and  trim 
the  moustache  after  a  particular  model. 
These  unnecessary  orders  were  'particularly 
vexatious,  but  it  was  a  new  form  prescribed 
for  the  turban  which  gave  the  greatest  offence 
because  it  vras  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a 
European  hat.  The  intrigues  of  the  Tippoo 
family  brought  the  affair  to  a  head,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  early  in  July,  1806,  by 
the  seizure  of  the  powder  magazine  and  the 
assault  of  the  European  barracla.  The  Sepoys, 
however,  not  daring  to  face  the  English  sol- 
diers at  close  quarters,  kept  up  a  murderous 
fire  from  a  distance  till  about  170  of  the 
English  troops  were  wounded  or  killed.  They 
then  fell  upon  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  of 
whom  thirteen  were  slain.  The  surviving 
English  troops,  however,  managed  to  hold  their 
position  till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  GiUeBpie 
with  succour  from  Arcot.  An  investigation 
was  then  opened,  which  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  greater  guilt  of  the  revolt  on  the  Tippoo 
famOy,  who  were  accordingly  removed  to 
OUcutta. 


,y  Thomas  {d.  1661),  a  wine- 
cooper  by  trade,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  appeared  in  arms 
in  London  in  Jan.,  16isi,  demanding  the  estab- 
lifihment  of  the  monarchy  of  Christ.  Though 
only  a  small  number,  the  fanatics  fought  with 
l^eat  bravery,  and  ihe  rising  was  not  sup- 
pressed without  some  difficulty.  Yenner  and 
sizteen  others  were  executed. 

▼ere,  Sm  FRANas  {b,  1664,  d.  1608), 
accompanied  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (q.v.)  to  the 
Ketherlands,  and  in  1687  was  present  at  the 
defence  of  Sluys  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Two  years 
}aiSt  he  defended  the  island  of  Voom  against 
BitT.-33* 


Hansfeldt,  and  whilst  he  continued  to  fight  for 
the  States  performed  many  brilliant  actions. 
In  1696  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
Essex  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Azores.  Towards  the  end  of  1697  he  returned 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  (Governor  of  Brill, 
took  part  in  several  actions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  defended  Ostend  against  an 
overwhelming  force.  In  1604,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  England  and  Spain, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died. 


1^  &m  HoRACB  (6. 1666,  d.  1636),  served 
with  his  brother,  Francis,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Sluys.  He  succeed^  his  brother  in  the  com- 
mand of  Brill  till  that  town  was  restored  to 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1616.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ho  was  set 
at  the  head  of  the  force  destined  by  James  I. 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Palatinate,  but  on 
this  occasion  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Tilly 
at  Mannheim.  He  was  created  Lord  Yere  of 
Tilbury  by  Quirles  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
in  1629. 

Vere*  Robb&t  db,  9th  Earl  of  Oxford, 
1st  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  Duke  of  Ireland 
{d,  1392),  was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  chief  fa^ 
vourites  and  advisers.  He  married  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  III.,  but  subsequently, 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her,  he  married 
a  German  lady,  who  had  come  over  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia  (1387).  De  Yere  quickly 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  young 
kixig,  by  whom  in  1386  he  was  created  Marquis 
of  Dublin,  receiving  as  an  appanage  the  whole 
territory  and  loro^p  of  Ireland.  In  the 
next  year  he  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Ireland,  and  became  practically  the  ruler  of 
England.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  actuated  more  by 
selfishness  than  any  desire  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  compelled  the  king  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency. 
After  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  the  king 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  chief  favourites  were 
*  appealed  of  treason.  Among  these  was  De 
Yere,  who  raised  a  small  body  of  troops,  and 
marched  against  Gloucester,  but  he  was  met 
at  Badcot  Bridg;e  (1387)  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and,  finding  himself  outnumbered,  fied  to 
Ireland.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Par- 
liament, but  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  In  1389  he  succeeded 
to  the  wealth  of  his  fellow  exile,  the  Earl  of 
Paris,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  seems 
to  have  died,  if  we  may  credit  Walsingham's 
authority,  some  three  years  later  in  great 
poverty  at  Louvain.    [Bicua&d  II.] 

Vemeilil»THBBATTLBOF  (Aug.  16,1424), 
was  fought  by  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  against  the  combined  French  and 


ScoU'h  lorco,  commnodBd  hy  Budmn,  ConBtaWo 
(itFranue.  ThowantoCdisiupliaeuitlie  French 
army,  and  tho  miKondutt  of  the  Lombftrd 
nierconariee,  contributed  in  no  Bmall  d^rae 
lo  the  vit'lory  of  the  English.  Tho  Frcnuh 
were  complittelj  routed,  aud  out  of  a  force  ol 
18,000  left  between  4,000  and  &,000  On  tha 
field.  AinongBt  those  who  fell  wore  the  Con- 
stahle,  and  tho  Earl  of  DooglaB,  while  the 
Duke  of  AlenfDD  aud  other  goaerBls  were 
taken,  pridoncca.  Thin  vit'lory  prnctically 
ensured  the  HuprcniBcy  of  the  English  in  the 
north,  ol  Franfc.  Vpinenil  a  one  of  the 
rrimtier  towns  of  Maine,  and  ia  not  bir  from 

VenucOmflS  (or  VEtircuHBs),  Trb,  vera 
an  andent  Dritish  tribe  who  inhabited  purt  of 
Pnrthehire,  tho  whole  of  AoguB,  and  a  lar^e 
p«rt  f>f  Kincordintiflhire.  According  to  Pm- 
foiaor  Rhjs  they  oreupiod  Meftm,An^a,  and 
the  cant  of  Fife,  haviiig  for  their  chief  town 
an  unidentified  plai».  Orreo.  The  same  autho- 
rity regarda  this  tribe,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptoleiiny,  u  being  one  with  tho  Utor  Meealaf, 
and  conaiiien  them  to  have  lieen  on  the  whole 
nmther  Qoidelic  nor  Brythonic,  i.r.,  not 
Celtic  at  all  by  race,  but  memhora  of  the 
atHuigina]  Picts. 

Sbfa,  CtUin  flrilain. 

Tomon,  Edwabd.  Adudul  {6.  ieS4,  d. 
IT6T},  was  tho  son  of  James  Vernon  (q.T.), 
EntDTing-  the  navy,  he  aerved  in  the  Vigo 
oxpeditioD,  and  was  captain  at  twenty-ono, 
and  Tear-admiial  at  twenty-tour.  He  was 
member  of  Pariiament  tor  Penrhyn  and 
Portamouth  from  1727  to  1741,  and  in  this 
position  vaB  a  strong  opponent  of  'Wolpole. 
In  1739  he  was  dcfliiitchod  to  the  Antilles 
with  a  fieet  to  destroy  the  Bpanish  eatablish- 
menta  theis,  but  faiiod  in  bis  attempt  to  wiKO 
Porto-BDllo  from  an  insoffieiency  of  force. 
In  1741  he  was  aasooiated  with  Wcutworth 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  a^inst  Cartha- 
gona.  But  even  this  failure  Sd  not  destroy 
his  popularity  at  home,  where  ho  was  elected 
foi' three  borou^^at  oocc,  and  continued  lo 
take  part  in  politii'S  for  some  years  afterwards, 
Btaahopa,  Ufil.  of  £ni>lai>il. 

Tamon,  Jambs  {/.  1 70S),  was  a  Whig 
otBteBuiim  in  the  reign  of  Williiun  III.  In 
Dm?,,  laUT,  on  the  Biidden  rcagnntion  of  Sir 
Willium  Truniball,  he  was  olavatcd  from  Iho 
post  of  Undcr-Sorrelar)'  to  that  of  Secretary 
of  Btato,  through  the  influence  of  Shrows- 
buiy  (q.v,),  Soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Montague,  ho  was  elected  (or  Wosl- 
minfiter.  Ho  nttomplcd  in  vain  lo  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  lloose  of  Commons  on  tho 
Kesuniption  Bill,  proposing  that  William 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  third  of  tho  Irish 
grants.  When  tho  Partition  Treaties  were 
discuasod   h«    carried  a  resolution   that  the 


cunclude  alliance*.     On  the  acceasion  o: 
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and  the  Bahamas  restored  to  them.  Holland 
>iclded  Negapatam,  and  promised  not  to 
hazaas  English  navigation  in  the  Eastom  Seas. 

Koch  and  SchoeU,  Hi»t,  dm  Trait4§  dc  Paix; 
Martin,  Hut.  d«  France. 

Veipasiaa  was  sent  into  Britain  as 
"  legatus  legionum  '*  in  the  year  43  a.d.  In 
this  capacity,  according  to  Suetonius,  he 
fought  thirty  battles  with  the  natives,  took 
twenty  of  their  towns,  and  subdued  thie  Isle 
of  Wight  Alter  attaining  the  Empire  (70 
A.i>.)  he  continued  to  take  some  interest  in 
Britain,  to  which  isUnd  he  sent  more  than 
one  army  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 

Vexilly  Thb.  This  province,  which  lay 
on  the  borderland  of  France  and  Normandy 
had,  according  to  the  Norman  wiitors,  been 
<-eded  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France  to  Duke 
Kobert  of  Normandy  as  the  price  of  his  assis- 
tance in  that  sovereign's  restoration.  During 
the  years  of  William's  childhood  it  had  been 
resumed  by  France,  and  the  conquest  of 
Maine  and  EIngland  had  occupied  this  duke*s 
time  too  fully  to  give  him  leisure  to  reclaim 
the  smaller  province  till  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  At  last,  irritated  by  the  Frendi 
king's  jests,  and  the  ravages  committed  on 
Norman  ground  by  th3  French  commanders 
in  Mantes,  he  entered  the  Vexin  in  1087. 
Mantes  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
among  the  burning  embers  of  this  town 
that  William  met  with  the  accident  which 
pat  an  end  to  his  life. 

VioaisGenaral  was  the  title  given  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  his  capacitv  of  exercising 
"  all  the  spiritual  authority  belonginff  to  the 
king  as  head  of  the  Church,  for  the  due  ad- 
niiuistration  of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  re- 
formation and  redress  of  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  in  the  same  Church,"  in  1535.  In 
1539  Cromwell  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
empowered  to  sit  in  this  capacitv  "on  the 
right  syde  of  the  Parliament,  ana  upon  the 
(same  f  ourme  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie  syttoth  on,  and  above  the  same  Arch- 
bishop and  his  successors."  It  was  in  his 
capacity  of  Vicar- General  that  Cromwell 
issued  the  commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
religious  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Victoria  Alezaadrina.   Queen    {b. 

1819,  a.  1837),  is  the  only  child  of  the  la  to 
Duke  of  Kent  (the  son  of  George  III.), 
and  the  Princess  Louisa  Victoria  of  Saxe- 
C'oburg  (relict  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
U'iningen).  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  1820, 
and  the  general  education  of  the  Princess  was 
directed,  under  her  mother's  care,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  wife  of  the 
third  duke.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1837  ;  was  married,  1840,  to  his  late  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha, 
who  died  Dec.  H,  1861.  [For  the  chief 
events  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  see  Crimean 


War;  Indian  Mvtint;  Corn  Laws;  Irb- 
land;  Palmbrston ;  Peel;  Gladstone; 
Beacokbfibld,  &C.] 

Vienna.  The  Congress  of  (18H — 16), 
met  to  settle  the  afi&iirs  of  Europe  after  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Pans.  The  Congress  was  attended 
by  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  great  powers 
and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  of  Europe. 
England  was  represented  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  much 
intenered  with,  first  by  the  continual  gaieties 
indulged  in  by  the  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
Vienna ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  divergence  of 
views  that  bei'Rme  manifest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers.  A  dispute, 
indeed,  had  arisen  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  congress.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  to 
get  the  entire  management  of  the  conference 
into  their  hands,  and  to  exclude  France  and 
the  smaller  powers  from  the  settlement  of 
Europe.  This,  however,  failed  through  the 
determination  of  Talleyrand,  who  asserted 
the  rights  of  France  and  the  secondary  states. 
In  the  congress  itself  it  was  evident  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  Prussia 
and  Hussia  for  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
occupied  by  their  troops;  and  this  was  so 
unwelcome  to  the  others  that  in  Jan.,  1815, 
a  secret  convention  was  entered  into  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  they  advocated.  This 
attitude  of  the  three  powers  compelled 
Hussia  aQd  Prussia  to  agree  to  a  compromise, 
and  the  settlement  was  hastened  by  the  news 
of  Bonaparte*s  escape  from  Elba  (Feb.  26, 
1814).  It  was  agreed  that  a  large  portion  of 
Saxony  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  Posen 
should  belong  to  Prussia,  and  Galicia  to 
Austria,  while  the  re.st  of  Poland  was  secured 
to  Russia;  Luxemburg  was  given  to  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  was  reorganised,  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  Naples,  the  minor 
German  states  were  restored,  and  the  congress 
declared  a  universal  disapprobation  of  the  slave 
trade.     The  congress  closed  June  9,  1815. 

Koch  and  Sohocll,  Hist.  de»  Trai't*  dt  Ptdx; 
Alison,  Htft.  of  JSuropo;  C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hitt.  of 
EvTope, 

Vienna,  Conference  of  (1853).  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  1833,  a  conference  of  the 
four  great  powers  was  held  at  Vienna.  This 
conference  adopted  a  certain  note  which  had 
been  previouslv  drawn  up  in  France  as  the 
embodiment  of  their  views  as  to  the  Russo- 
Turkish  question.  Russia  at  once  acceded 
to  these  terms,  but  the  Porte  refused  its 
consent,  objecting  to  certain  passages.  These 
objections  the  great  powers  subsequently 
allowed  to  have  been  well-founded;  for,  as 
the  Sultan  said,  he  could  not  accept  a  doctrine 
whose  terms  implied  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  his  domains  were  only  main- 
tained by  the  championship  of  Russia,  and 
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alflo  threw  doobts  on  the  good  fkith  of  the 
TnrkiBh  govemmGnt  as  regards  its  fulfihnent 
of  treaty  obligations.  The  Porte  declared 
war  on  Oct.  5,  upon  which  the  congress  in- 
quired on  what  terms  Turkey  would  treat  for 
peace.  The  reply  was:  Only  on  the  immediate 
and  complete  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties,  and 
various  other  conditions  which  were  recog- 
nised by  the  congress  as  reasonable.  The 
congress  accordingly  drew  up  a  protocol  to 
this  effect,  and  forwarded  it  to  Kussia,  which 
power,  however,  rejected  the  terms  offered, 
and  proposed  five  new  ones  (Jan.  13,  1863). 
These  being  found  impossible  of  acceptance, 
the  conference  dissolved. 

Viannay  Thb  Second  Coxorbss  of,  met 
in  March,  1855,  and  consisted  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  England  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  On 
March  26  it  was  adjourned,  and  only  re- 
opened towards  the  middle  of  April.  Within 
a  few  days  Lord  Russell  left  Vienna,  the 
French  representative  followed  soon,  and 
though  the  congress  lingered  on  till  the  early 
days  of  Juno,  it  accomplished  nothing. 
KinffUke,  Th§  Jnvacton  (^  tkt  CrimstL 

Vienna.  The  Treaty  op  (Marrh,  1731), 
completed  the  settlement  of  Europe  designed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  that  treaty 
the  Emperor  had  been  isolated  in  Europe. 
He  seised  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  England,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  forced  into  a 
war  which  would  result  in  acquisitions  by 
Fnnce  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  whicn 
would  be  dangerous  to  England.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor.  England  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  secured  the  succession  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  while  Austria  "  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to 
destroy  the  Ostcnd  Company,  to  establish 
Don  uarlos  in  his  duchies,  and  not  again  to 
threaten  the  balance  of  European  power." 
The  treaty  was  signed  without  the  participa- 
tion or  assent  of  Fiance. 

Vi|fO  Bay,  Thb  ExPEomoN  to,  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  despatched 
in  1702  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  with  Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  head 
of  the  fleel  It  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  of 
which  thirty  were  English  and  twenty  Dutch. 
On  July  1  they  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  and  on 
Aug.  12  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Through  disunion  ahd  jealousy,  yery  little 
was  effected  at  this  place  besides  the  plunder 
of  a  few  ports.  News,  however,  now  arrived 
from  England  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  instructions 
to  take  or  destroy  them  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  however,  had  re- 
ceiyed  this  information  earlier,  llie  Dutch 
yeflsels  were  communicated  with,  and  on  Oct. 


11  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  capture  thr 
French  and  Spanish  ships  which  were  dnwn 
up  at  Vigo  Bay,  in  a  position  defended  bv  a 
boom  ana  a  castle.  Next  day  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  landed  some  soldieis  to  effect  a 
diversion,  and  these  soon  made  tbeioselvR» 
masters  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile  the  boom 
was  forced  by  the  English  ships,  and  tht^ 
French  admired^  seeing  destruction  imminmt, 
gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  his  own  vessels.  Of 
Uie  enemy's  men-of-war  eleven  were  bom:, 
four  were  taken  by  the  English  and  six  by 
the  Dutch.  Of  the  galleons  six  were  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  whr>. 
however,  sunk  six  others.  Of  the  tresson- 
on  board,  valued  at  more  than  40,000,000 
**  pieces  of  eight,**  much  had  been  taken  oa 
shore  before  our  arrival,  and  booty  to  th.e 
amount  of  about  11,000,000  *' pieces  of  eight" 
alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

VilU  Vioiosa,  Thb  Battle  or  (1710;, 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  SnooessKm. 
was  the  sequel  to  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
the  allies  in  Spain  at  Brihuega.  That  deft^: 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  aluggishness  of  tlw 
Imperial  general,  Starembei^,  in  the  support 
of  General  Stanhope.  On  coming  within 
sight  of  Brihuega  at  last,  Starembeig  found 
that  Stanhope  had  surrendered,  and  at  once 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  finding  that  step 
impossible,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  oider  of 
battle.  He  had  but  thirteen  thoosuid  op- 
posed to  twenty.  The  left  wing  of  the  alli^ 
troops  was  completely  routed  by  the  tAnlry 
of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom  was  Philip,  th^ 
French  candidate  for  the  crown.  Inkcad. 
however,  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  i^; 
mainder  of  our  army,  the  victorious  troops  ft*^ 
to'  plundering  the  baggage,  leaviug  Sbuto- 
berg  free  to  contend  with  the  left  win^<  * 
contest  in  which  he  was  so  far  successful  th&t 
by  nightfall  he  was  left  in  possession  of  th>' 
field,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Yenddme  i»^ 
Philip  had  galloped  in  haste.  Theen^^y'^ 
cannon  were  taken  and  our  own  rocaptu^ 
but  the  allied  forces  had  suffered  so  moeli  in 
the  action,  that  Staremberg  doemed  it  »>- 
yisable  to  retreat  to  Saragossa. 

J.  H.  Burton,  Rti^  of  Qhm«  Jmm;  Ib^A 
War  nfth*  SiMWMrioM  tn  apaim. 

Villenage,  VUlems.  These  vani« 
respectively  denote  the  depressed  conditiod. 
and  the  class  to  which  at  one  time  the  r»< 
bulk  of  the  population  that  was  in  inunedis!'' 
contact  with  the  soil  belonged.  The  ▼iUn^ 
class  was  the  aggregate,  formed  by  poHticil 
and  social  influences,  of  aevcial  duKi, ««'' 
similar  and  all  distinguishable,  which  be^a 
to  be  drawn  closer  to  one  another  long  bef^fr 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  reached  Umit 
common  level  years  after  that  eveot  It  ** 
a  fair  surmise  that  tho  mutual  attnrti'R 
exercised  on  each  other  bv  the  various  ^^^^ 
of  eeorlt  and  tkeatct^  the  fonner  sinkin|r.  ^ 
latter  rising,  tiU  they  met  and  hkoAei^ 
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been  workiiig  from  an  early  date.  The  vilieins, 
however,  were  originally  those  who  had  a 
right  to  share  in  the  common  land  of  a  viU, 
When   Domesday  Book    was    compiled,    the 
sections  of  the  labouring  population  that  were 
in  a  few  generations  to  combine  into  the 
general  villein  class  were  Imown  as  bordart, 
tottars  or  eotseti,  serf»^  and  villeins^  the  first 
and  last  in  enormous  majority.    These  may 
be  assumed  to  have  already  come  to  differ  in 
degree  only ;  perhaps  they  were  not  far  from 
the  substantial  amalgamation  which  eventually 
made  a  single  class  of  them.      When  the 
coalescence  and  degradation  were  complete, 
they  bore  many  names.    Aa  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  of  a  status  distinct  from  that  of  the 
lower  class  in  towns,  they  were  called  nutica  ; 
as  being  exclusively  of  English  birth  nativet 
or  neifi  ;  viUeins  because  they  were  bound  to 
live  on  the  villa,  which  had  now  become  the 
property  of  feudal  lords ;  •  and  ter/s  because 
they  had  to  serve  another's  will.  'Die  feature 
in  the  condition  that  accompanied  every  one 
of  its  vaiying  stages  and  distinctions,  and 
doubtless  fixed  the  fate  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  class,  and  may  consequently 
be  taken  for  the  most  significant,  was  the 
dependence  of    every  member  of   it   on   a 
superior,  the  existence  of  an  intermediary 
through  whom  alone  they  came  under  the 
eve  of  the  law,  and  by  whom  alone  their 
rights  could  be  asserted.     The  moment  this 
is  seen  in  the  historic  development  of  our 
system — and  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  rule,  that  no  man  could  be  lord- 
lesa — at  that  moment  we  beoomie  aware  of 
a  general  set  among  the  humbler  dwellers  in 
the  land  towards  villenage.    The  fresh  im- 
petus given  to  the  feudal  principle  by  the 
Conquest,  and  the   indifference  of  Norman 
judges  to  the  degrees  of  English  dependence, 
insured  the  completion  of  the  process ;  when 
the  twelfth  century  began,  the  men  whose 
labour  raised  the  necessary  food  for  all,  were 
in  huge  proportion  "  irremovable  cultivators," 
holding  their  cottages  and  patches  of  ground 
at  the  wiU  of  others,  barely  capable  of  political 
H^hts,  and  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the 
exercise  of  such  social  rights  as  the  law  doled 
out  to  them ;  in  a  word,  dependent  on  those 
who  had  lordship  over  them  for  everything 
that  made  living  possible,  and  life  support- 
able.    The  peculiar  facts  of  their  condition 
were  summed  in  the  single  fact,  they  had 
a    master.      This  master    commanded    their 
services ;  had  nominally  power  to  take  from 
them  everything  they  possessed ;  could  transfer 
them  in  the  lump  with  the  land  they  tilled ; 
they    were — in    some    instances    at    least — 
reckoned  part  of  the  stock  of   his  estate; 
ai^inat  his  will  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  conditions  of  their  birth. 
'i'hey  could  not  buy  their  freedom  from  him 
with  their  own  money,  because  all  they  had 
Mf as  in  his  power.    If  a  villein  ran  away  from 
his  lord,  he  not  only  lost  the  holding  that 


afforded  him  a  livelihood,  but  was  liable  to  be 
dragged  back  to  his  former  dependence.  The 
consent  of  his  lord  was  needed  to  his  be- 
coming a  knight  or  clerk,  or  to  his  educating 
his  children  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Yet  his  lord's  authority  over  him  was  not 
unbounded;  for  his  cruelty  or  neglect  the 
villein  had  a  remedy  in  the  king's  court. 
And  from  all  oppressions  but  Ms  lord's  he 
was  absolutely  safe ;  the  law  redressed  the 
wrongs  done  to  him  by  others  as  promptiy  as 
those  of  the  most  law-worthy  man  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had,  moreover,  many  comforts 
and  littie  responsibOity.  He  was  generally 
left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  smaU 
farm  and  the  gains  of  his  industry,  was 
exempt  from  service  in  war,  and  often  found 
his  lord  an  indulgent  master.  There  was 
more  than  one  door  to  freedom  that  he  might 
contrive  to  open;  residence  in  a  town  aa 
member  of  a  gild  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
unclaimed  by  his  lord,  made  a  free  man 
of  him;  the  Church  was  on  his  side,  ever 
raising  her  strong  voice  in  favour  of 
emancipation.  Nor  was  be  always  an  utter 
nonentity  in  politics,  or  overlooked  in  the 
great  securities  of  the  national  rights.  His 
oath  was  received  in  the  great  inquests ;  he 
was  represented  in  the  looal  gatherings;  the 
Great  Charter  guaranteed  his  wainage  against 
legal  distraint.  In  course  of  time  the  villein's 
position  came  to  be  something  like  this :  he 
owed  his  lord  the  customary  services,  whereby 
his  lord's  demesne  was  cultivated;  and  to 
render  those  his  continual  presence  on  his 
lord's  estates  was  required;  but  his  lord 
could  not  refuse  him  hu  customary  rights  in 
return,  *^  his  house  and  lands  and  rights  of 
wood  and  hay,"  and  in  relation  to  every  one 
but  his  lord,  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  was 
unqualified — "ho  might  inherit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law."  His  condition,  too, 
had  a  tendency  to  improve ;  custom  raised 
his  hold  upon  his  house  and  land  into  a  form 
of  tenure — that  by  villenage,  which  even- 
tually developed  into  copyhold — he  was  al- 
lowed to  pay  his  rent  in  money  instead  of 
service ;  in  many  cases  his  lord's  grasp  upon 
him  gradually  relaxed;  the  current  of  the 
time  ran  in  favour  of  enfranchisement.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  the  villeins  had  become  actually,  a 
large  number  ^'irtually,  free ;  these  were 
**  free  to  cultivate  their  land,  to  redeem  their 
children,  to  find  the  best  market  for  their 
labour."  This  beneficial  movement  was 
checked  by  the  Great  Plague,  when  the 
scarcity  of  labour  gave  the  lords  an  interest 
in  recovering  stray  or  half -liberated  villeins, 
and  the  steps  they  took  to  this  end  drove 
the  whole  class  to  insurrection.  The  aboli- 
tion of  villenage  and  substitution  of  rent  for 
its  services  were  among  the  demands  of  the 
insurffents  of  1381.  The  check,  however, 
was  but  temporary ;  disappointed  of  their 
immediate  object  and  cruelly  punished  as 
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they  were,  the  rustics  benefited  materially  by 
the  outburst.  '*Tho  landlords  ceased  the 
practice  of  demanding  base  services;  they 
let  their  lands  to  leas^old  tenants,  and  ac- 
cepted money  payments  in  lieu  of  labour; 
they  ceased  to  recall  the  emancipated  labourer 
into  serfdom,  or  to  oppose  his  assertion  of 
right  in  the  courts  of  the  manor  and  the 
county."  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
emancipation  had  long  been  common,  that 
the  law  was  now  making  for  freedom,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  lord, 
and  construing  doubtful  points  in  favour  of 
the  claimed — ruling,  for  instance,  that  no 
bastard  could  be  a  villein.  These  causes 
affected  mainly  the  **  villeins  regardent,"  as 
those  whose  bondage  was  dependent  on  land 
and  disabled  them  only  towards  their  lords, 
were  called.  It  is  suspected  that  there  were 
also  in  England  **  villeins  in  gross,"  whose 
villenage  was  personal  and  absolute,  whose 
services  at  least  could  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  who  bad  not  a  trace  of  political  status ; 
but  this  is  still  a  disputed  point.  *'  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  villein  regardent  had 
fallen  into  villenage  by  occup^ng  some  of 
the  demesne  of  the  lord  on  servile  conditions, 
and  that  the  villein  in  gross  was  a  chattel  of 
the  lord  whom  he  paid  or  maintained  by  a 
similar  allotment  of  land."  But  even  the 
more  debased  form  slowly  gave  way  before 
continuous  charters  of  enfranchisement;  by 
this  process  the  last  isolated  bondmen  and 
their  families  were,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
quietly  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of  free 
citisens. 

Stubbs,  Contt.  Hiat. ;  Halluo,  Middl«  Age* ; 
Bogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wagee;  See- 
bohin,  Ths  English  ViUage  Community. 

[J.  R.] 

VillierSv  Elizabeth  {d.  1720),  was  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  to  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  William  of  Orange.  She  became  the 
prince's  mistress,  for  although  ''destitute  of 
personal  attractions  and  disfigured  by  a 
hideous  squint,"  she  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  "  to  the  end  of  her  life 
great  politicians  sought  her  advice."  In  1693 
William  employed  her  in  vain  to  try  and  induce 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  accept  office.  She 
married  George  Hamilton,  afterwards  Karl  of 
Orkney.  William  bestowed  on  her  a  grant 
of  part  of  the  old  crown  property  in  Ireland 
(estimated  at  £24,000,  though  really  only 
about  £4,000  a  year),  and  this  grant  became 
very  unpopular  when  grossly  exaggerated  in 
value  by  the  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  Irish  forfeitures  (1699).  It  was  against 
Lady  Orkney,  Woodstock,  and  Eeppel  that 
the  Hesumption  Bill  of  1700  was  chiefly 
directed. 

Hacanlsj,  Bist.  of  Bng. 


The  Battle  op  (Aug.  21,  1808), 
during  the  Peninsular  War,   was   brought 


on  by  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Frenck 
army    under    Junot,    four    days   after  the 
combat  of   Rorica.     The  village  of  Yimien 
stands  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
near    the    river    Kaceira,    and   aboat  nine 
miles    from    Torres    VedraSw     Sir   Arthur 
Wellesley's  object  was  to  keep  near  the  coast 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  firitiah 
troops;   but  although  holding  the  road  to 
Torres  Vedras,  he  had  been  forestalled  at  that 
place  by  Junot,  who  had  collected  there  the 
scattered    troops   of    Laborde    and   IjAkbl 
WeUesIey  accordingly  took  up  a  defennve 
position,  occupying  two  ridges  and  some  hi^ 
ground  between  ^em.     On  the  high  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  village,  Wellesley  plic<3d 
Fane  and  Anstruther  with  some  inbntry  and 
six  guns,  while  the  bulk  of  the  troops  occopied 
the  range  west  of  the  Maceira.     On  the  heigbti 
to  the  east  and  north  few  troops  were  p(»te-i 
owing  to  a  want  of  water.     Junot*s  plan  wa.s 
to  attack  these  heights,  so  thinly  defended, 
and    so    to   outflank  the  British  lefl;  boi 
Wellesley,    to    meet   this,    withdrew  Urg»' 
bodies  from  the  right.    The  French  sttark 
on  the  centre,   which    was   intended  to  be 
supported  by  the  troops  who  were  told  off  to 
outflank  and  destroy  the  ^glish  left,  m^ 
with  some  little  success  at  tint,  but  vaf 
checked  at  the  summit  of  the  plateau  by  the 
60th,  who  drove  them  back  over  the  ed^, 
and  a  cavalry  charge  completed  their  rout 
In  the  meantime  the  French  troops  on  tht* 
right,  having  too  late  extricated  themselvt^ 
from  the  ravines  which  had  intercepted  their 
progress,  attacked  Ferg^uson  on  the  extmnc 
left,    but   were    vigorously-    repulsed.    Tb*^ 
pursuit,  which  would  have    destroyed  tb« 
French  army,  routed  as  it  was,  was  airegiel 
by  Bnrrard,  who  had  arrived^  and  now  took 
up  the  command. 

Kapier,  Peninsular  Wot, 

Vineent,  Hznbt,  was  one  of  the  dut^ 
leaders  and  orators  of  the  Chartists.  He  v«^ 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Newport  Itx^' 
violence  of  his  language.  A  moat  detennizKd 
attack  was  made  on  the  priaotn  to  release  him, 
but  it  was  repcjlled  by  the  energ}'  of  t* 
mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  ana  the  troops  statioQ^ 
at  Newport  (1839). 

Vinamr  W^'^\  Tks  Battlb  of  (17^^ 

during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  waa  fought  w 
Ennisoorthy,  in  Wexford.  The  Irish  rf^*» 
headed  by  Father  Murphy,  anemlded  hen.  ^ 
tablished  a  camp,  and  oommitted  fearful  eroe|- 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fttnn  May  ^  till 
the  time  whe^  the  oamp  waa  stonoel  th*" 
manacro  of  Protestants  was  a  matter  of  al^ 
daily  occurrence.  On  June  26,  the  Britifl^ 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Uk*"* 
advanced  from  five  aides  to  attack  the  Tf4^*< 
the  road  to  Wexford  bein^  however.  pprb*p* 
intentionally,  left  open.  The  oamp  wb»  t»k(« 
without  much  fightmg,  only  400  out  of  16.<^' 
being  killed.    Thiiteen  gwu^  hoirsver,  «^ 
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taken,  and  the  rert  of  the  rebels  fled  in  dis- 
order to  Wexford. 

VlirgLU  P01.YDOIUI  (b.  1470  P  d.  1656  ?), 
was  bom  at  Urbino.  Being  sent  by  Alex- 
ander VL  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  Peter's  Pence,  he  so  favour- 
ably impressed  Henry  YII.  as  to  make  that 
king  desirous  of  keeping  him  in  his  realm. 
Being  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  he 
was  induced  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  undertake  to  compile  a  history  of  England 
This  work  was  completed  after  several  years' 
labour,  and  was  published  at  Basle  in  1634. 
It  consists  of  twenty-six  books,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  Hetirv  VII.'s  reign.  Though 
of  contemporary  authority  only  for  the  latter 
years  of  Henry  VII.,  Polydore's  production 
merits  great  praise  as  being  the  first  English 
history  which  is  critically  compiled  from  the 
annals  of  the  older  chronicles^  About  1650 
Polydore  Virgil  went  abroad  again,  still, 
however,  enjoying  the  revenues  of  hia  English 
preferments,  and  is  generally  said  to  have 
died  at  Urbino  about  the  year  1666. 

Virgin  ImIbb.  Thb,  are  a  collection  of 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  (belonging  to 
the  Leeward  group,  and  owned  partly  by 
Denmark,  partly  by  Spain,  and  partly  by 
Great  Britain.  They  were  discovered  by 
Columbus  (1493),  and  visited  by  Drake  in 
1580  and  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1596. 
Tortola,  and  some  other  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
were  in  1666  acquired  by  the  English  after 
they  had  driven  out  the  Dutch  buccaneers, 
who  had  held  them  since  about  the  year  1648, 
and  were  in  the  course  of  the  same  reign  an- 
nexed to  the  Leeward  Islands. 

ViflOOVnt  is  a  title  of  nobility  between 
those  of  earl  and  baron.  As  an  hereditary 
honour  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
Edward  II.'s  reign  from  Fiance,  Henry  do 
Beaumont  being  the  first  man  created  Viscount. 
The  title  has  never  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  England,  though  in  latter  times  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  confer  it  on  prominent 
cabinet  mimsters  when  they  are  raised  to 
the  peerage  It  must  be  remembered  that 
tbe  Latin  word  piee-'Comes  is  always  used  to 
translate  the  English  th$riff;  in  this  sense 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
Kngland  from  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  wss  used  by  the  invsders  for 
the  English  shire-reeve  because  the  Norman 
viet'ComM  was  the  nearest  equivalent. 

▼isitatioil.  Tub  Committvs  op,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  consisted 
of  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  were  to 
pmify  the  Church  by  visitation.  The  result 
was  the  expulsion  of  many  Episcopalian 
clergy  on  charges  of  immorahty,  which  were 
often  the  result  of  malice. 

▼ittoria»  Thb  Battlb  of  (June  21, 1813), 
was  the  first  great  battle  of  Wellington's 


campaign  of  that  year  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Yittoria  stands  on  a  small  eminence 
with  the  Zadora  flowing  through  the  plain 
on  its  northern  side.  In  the  Vittoria 
basin  Joseph  had  collected  all  the  baggage, 
camp-followers,  and  plunder  of  the  last 
campaigns.  On  the  19th  the  allies  came 
up,  and  encountered  the  Fr^ich  in  some 
partial  skirmishes.  Joseph's  plan  was  to 
hold  the  bridges  over  the  Zadora,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  deliver  three 
attacks  on  the  French  position,  which  was 
very  widely  extended.  Hill,  on  the  right, 
was  to  force  the  bridge  of  the  narrow  pass 
called  La  Puebla,  and  drive  in  the  French 
left.  Wellin^n  himself  was  to  carry  the 
three  chief  bridges  in  the  centre,  while  on  the 
extreme  left  Graham  was  to  turn  the  French 
right,  and  so  enclose  the  whole  army  in  the 
Vittoria  basin  between  the  Zadora  and  the 
Puebla  range.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
HiU  seised  the  village  of  La  Puebla,  and 
while  some  of  his  men  were  detached  to  seise 
the  heights,  he  himself  pushed  on  through  the 
pass,  and  carried  the  village  of  Subigana. 
In  thd  centre,  and  on  the  left,  Kemp  and 
Graham  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy, 
and  before  long  all  the  Enffrlish  troops  were 
across  the  Zadora.  The  FrenOL.  began  to 
retreat,  but  were  hotly  assailed  on  all  sides, 
emedally  by  Wellington  from  the  hill  of 
Aimez,  which  he  had  seised  by  a  sodden  rush. 
They  nevertheless  kept  up  a  running  fight 
for  five  miles,  until  after  being  driven  from 
each  successive  position,  they  finally  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  headlong  fiight,  leaving 
women  and  children,  baggage,  and  artillery 
bdiind  them  as  spoil  for  tiie  pursuing  troops. 
Kapier,  TenmuvAm  Wat, 

ViZ0]l.  Sbizurb  op  trb.  In  1837  Mr. 
Bell,  an  fSnglish  merchant,  infrin^^  the 
Russian  blockade  of  the  coast  of  CircasBia, 
but  at  the  express  advice  and  instigatiwi  of 
Mr.  Urquhart,  the  English  minister  at  Con* 
stantinople,  who,  it  was  believed,  acted  with 
the  express  cognisance  of  Lord  Palmerston 
(q.v.).  Great  excitement  was  created;  a 
large  party  in  the  country  urgentiy  demanded 
war  to  avenge  this  insult  to  the  British 
flag.  A  select  committee  on  the  subject  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  was  refused  by  only  a  small  majority. 

Vdlimteer    Convention,    Thb,    at 

Dublin  (1783).  In  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Dungannon  Con- 
vention [VoLiTNTBBBS,  Thb  larsn],  300 
members  assembled  in  the  Rotunda  on 
Nov.  10,  1783,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  passed  a  Reform  BiU 
excluding  all  Octtholics.  Hood  brought  it 
before  Parliament  on  Nov.  29,  but  was 
beaten  by  two  to  one.  On  Deo.  1  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  Hne  die,  and  thuB  oame  to 
snend. 
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Volunteer  Corpe.  Soon  after  the 
outfaieak  of  the  Great  War  inth  France, 
namerouB  Volunteer  corps  were  raiaed  in 
England  to  defend  the  country  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, and  to  overcome  internal  disorder  if 
necessary.  These  regiments  were  chiefly 
raised  from  the  gentry  and  the  middle 
classes,  and  were  armed  and  equipped  at  their 
own  expense.  Several  of  the  corps  consisted 
of  cavalry.  In  1803,  when  the  war  hroke  out 
again,  the  Volunteer  movement  received  a 
great  impetus.  A  bill  known  as  the  Military 
Service  Bill  was  passed,  authorising  the  en- 
rolment as  Volunteers  of  all  able-bcdied  men. 
Manv  new  regiments  were  formed,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  Volunteers  rose  to  over 
300,000.  Pitt  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and,  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  raised  a  force  of  3,000  Volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  Though  not 
called  upon  to  repel  invasion,  these  Volunteer 
corps  were  frequently  useful  in  suppressing 
riots.  In  1869  the  intemperate  language 
used  about  England,  in  French  newspapers 
and  public  meetings,  roused  the  nation  to  its 
defenceless  condition.  In  consequence  large 
numbers  of  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps  were 
formed  all  over  the  country.  The  movement 
spread  and  took  firm  root.  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  in  1862  amended.  Several  other 
Htatutes  have  been  passed  in  reference  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  in  1870  an  Act  provided  for 
the  resumption  by  the  crown  of  direct  au- 
thority over  the  Volunieers.  Thus  the 
Volunteers  were  closely  incorporated  with 
the  military  system  of  the  country,  and  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  War  Office. 
In  1881  they  were  further  affected  by  the 
Kegulations  of  the  forces,  and  by  administra- 
tive changes ;  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of 
attaching  the  Volunteer  corps  as  auxiliary 
battalions  of  the  line  regiments.  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  this  valuable  force  has 
generally  been  over  200,000,  and  has  included 
infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  a  small 
body  of  cavalry. 

Volunteera,  The  I&ibh.  The  move- 
ment for  establishing  Volunteer  corps  began 
about  1778,  owin^,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
boldness  of  American  privateers,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  from  establishmg  a  militia. 
It  was  part  of  the  definite  system  of  com- 
pelling the  English  government  to  grant 
legislative  and  commercial  independence  to 
Ireland  by  that  country  adopting  the  methods 
of  agitation  which  had  been  so  successful  in 
America.  In  1779  the  first  regular  regiment, 
under  conmiand  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  and  though  the  Catholics 
were  persuaded  to  abstain,  Protestant  corps 
were  formed  all  over  the  country,  commanded 
by  country  gentlemen.  They  were  now  40,000 
strong.  On  Sept.  13,  Parliament  passed  a  vote 


of  thanks  to  them,  and  the  patriots,  snxioiu 
to  imitate  America,  at  once  determined  to  nse 
them  to  extort  concessions  from  England.  Id 
this  they  had  not  miscalculated;  snd  the 
government,  being  unable  to  spare  tro<^  for 
Ireland,  had  to  grant  free  trade  in  1779. 
Orattan  had  now  begun  to  attack  the  UnioiL 
The  Volunteers  supported  him,  and  elected 
Lord  Charlemont,  their  leader,  in  defiance  of 
the  Castle.  In  tilie  north  they  began  to  hold 
reviews,  their  flag  bearing  the  inscriptioo 
*'  SiUmia  ttmdem  libtraV  Soon  aft»,  they 
passed  resolutions  declaring  free  trade  in 
danger  and  against  the  Perpetual  Mutiny 
BilL  The  House  of  Commons  at  last  took 
the  alarm,  and  in  September,  1780,  decUied 
their  resolutions,  "  false,  scandalous,  libellmu, 
and  tending  to  raise  sedition."  AU  throogh 
1781  the  Volunteers  continued  to  incresfe 
till  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  100,000. 
Meanwhile  their  useleasness  in  case  of  iuTanon 
had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Cork 
was  threatened,  only  300  came  forward  t4> 
defend  it.  In  April,  1782,  when  Parhament 
again  met,  the  Volunteers  poared  into  Dublin 
in  great  numbers  to  give  Grattan  oonfideooe. 
The  Irish  demands  were  granted,  and  without 
doubt  the  constitution  of  1782  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  oppose  any 
force  to  the  Volunteers,  who  at  this  time 
actually  had  80,000  men  under  aims,  and 
130,000  on  the  roUs.  It  was  owing  to  their 
opposition  that  a  projected  increase  of  the 
army  had  to  be  given  up.  The  second  Con- 
vention at  Dungannon  declared  in  &voar  of 
Reform,  and  witii  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (e.v.)  » 
a  leader,  the  Volunteers  became  a  real  dangt? 
to  the  State  when  they  assembled  again  in 
the  "  Volunteer  Convention "  (q.v.)  of  Not 
10,  1783,  at  Dublin,  under  the  piwdenrr  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  drew  up  a  Reform  Vail 
which  excluded  all  CathoUca.  After  thii 
the  better  classes  retired  from  the  movement 
and  the  ranks  began  to  be  largely  filled  «itb 
Catholics.  In  1785  they  were  again  the  idob 
of  the  mob,  though  a  vote  of  thanks  to  thrn 
was  lost  in  the  Commons.  The  failure  of  i 
congress  to  be  held  under  thmr  ausp»^ 
through  the  firm  action  of*  the  goireniment. 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Whitoboys  in  17^*' 
made  them  less  formidable.  Wolfe  ^one  tned 
to  revive  them,  but  without  succeas,  and  thf 
Arms  Bill  of  33  George  III.  finally  pot  aa 
end  to  the  movement.  The  carrying  oat  i^ 
the  law  being  entrusted  to  tiie  soldiery  m^ 
with  opposition  at  Belfast  alone.  Many  of 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers,  however,  hs«l 
before  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  used  in  1798. 

Floods,  Aiflu]^  in  Ir4laiui  ;  Uf9t/6raUm 

Vorturem  appears  to  have  been  a  priiu^ 
of  one  of  the  British  tribes  Qirobahly  tb^- 
Demeta?)  in  the  middle  of  the  mth  ccotarr 
Innuinerable  stories  conoeming  him  arv  n^* 
lated  by  Nennius  and  Geoffrey  of  MoomosKk 
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none  of  which  redound  moch  to  his  credit. 
He,  perhaps,  represented  the  national  British 
party  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  party  led  by 
Ambrosias  Aurelianus.  He  is  said  to  have 
invited  the  Saxons  over  to  Britain  to  help  him 
sigainst  the  Ficts.  But  Hengest  is  said  to 
have  very  sooi^  turned  against  him,  and,  after 
Beveral  engagements,  to  have  driven  him  out  of 
Kent.  Of  his  subsequent  history  we  have  even 
less  trustworthy  accounts.  According  to  Nen- 
nius  he  was  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven,  while 
QeoSrey  declares  he  was  burnt  in  his  castle 
by  the  orders  of  Ambrosius.  The  story  of 
his  marriage  with  Rowena,  the  daughter  of 
Hengest,  reists  on  very  bc^d  authority,  but  the 
names  of  four  of  his  sons,  Yortimer  (q. v.),  Cate- 
gim,  Pascent,  and  Faustus,  are  preserved  in 
Nennius,  who  also  says  that  St.  Germanus 
severely  reprimanded  Vortigem  for  marrying 
his  own  daughter.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  left 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Jutish  in- 
vaders to  his  eldest  son,  Yortimer,  being  himi- 
self  at  first  friendly  to  the  invaders.  Nennius 
is  also  the  authority  for  Hengest's  massacre 
of  the  British,  on  which  occasion,  however, 
the  king's  life  is  said  to  have  been  spared. 
Such  are  the  chief  traditions  which  have  been 

5 reserved  concerning  the  reign  of  Yortigem. 
'hey  belong  to  fable  rather  than  to  history. 

Nensiias  (Eng.  Hist.  See.),  o.  43,  fto. 

Vortiaiar  {(}onTtMXB.){d,eirea450)  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Yortigem  (q.v.)»  and  appears  to 
have  actively  opposed  Hengest  and  the  Saxon 
invaders.  He  is  said  by  Nennius  to  have 
valorously  encountered  them  on  four  occasions, 
but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  either  in 
Qildaa  or  Bede,  any  particulars  about  him 
must  be  extremely  doubtful.  According  to 
Nennius's  account,  Yortimer  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  the  Jutish  invaders  to 
the  ide  of  Thanet,  defeated  them  in  three 
battles,  and  forced  them  to  send  over  to 
Germany  for  a  fresh  sunply  of  warriors. 
Three  times  after  this  he  aefeated  the  new- 
comers.  Shortly  after  this  last  victory  he  died, 
with  his  last  breath  bidding  his  friends  bury 
him  by  the  sea-side,  and  uttering  a  prophecy 
that  the  strangers  would  not  hold  their  con- 
quests for  ever. 

Nennius,  e  48,  44,  47. 

Vox  Clamaxitis  is  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant Latin  poem  by  John  Gower,  in  which, 
under  the  guise  of  an  allegorical  dream,  he 
treats  of  the  causes  and  incidents  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  of  1381. 


w 

Wa06y  RoBEBT  (if.  after  1183),  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  became  a  prebendary  of 
Bay eox.  He  wrote  tw  o  long  historical  poems, 
Ze' Soman  de  Brut  (first  printed  1836),  which 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Hittory  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  Le  Roman  de  Jiou,  a  chronicle 


of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  down  to  1106. 
The  latter  poem  has  been  edited  by  Sir  A. 
Malet  (1827),  and  translated  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor. 

Wade,  Gbobob,  General  {b.  1673,  d. 
1748),  entered  the  army  in  1690.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1707  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-generaL  Wade  was 
elected  member  for  Ilindon  in  1 7 1 5.  In  1 725 
he  was  sent  to  pacifv  the  Highlands  in  pur- 
suance of  the  *'  Act  for  Disarming  the  High- 
landers." "  General  Wade,"  says  Lord  Stan- 
hope, '*  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  with 
very  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a  judi- 
cious and  conciliatory  man,  insomuch  that  he 
became  personally  popular,  even  whilst  faith- 
fully obeying  most  distasteful  orders.  He 
employed  himself  more  usefully  in  making 
military  roads  across  the  Highlands."  They 
have  been  inmiortalised  in  the  famous  lines — 

''If  yon  had  hut  seen  these  roods  before  they  were 
nuule. 
Yon  wonld  hold  up  yonr  hands  and  bless  (Jeneral 
Wade." 

From  1722  to  1748  he  sat  as  member  for  Bath. 
In  1744  he  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Flanders,  but  could  accomplish  nothing 
against  the  superior  skill  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of 
1745  he  collected  what  troops  he  could  at 
Newcastle.  A  false  report  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  relieve  Carlisle  induced  the  Pre- 
tender to  relinquish  for  awhile  the  siege  of 
that  city.  However,  he  pursued  the  Pre- 
tender through  Yorkshire,  but  his  inactivity 
during  the  campaign  was  a  general  subject 
of  complaint,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
superseded  in  command  by  Hawley. 
Stanhope,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 

Wad6y  Sir  William,  one  of  the  diplo- 
matists and  statesmen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  in  1584  sent  to  Madrid  to  explain 
to  Philip  the  causes  of  his  ambassador's 
(Mendoza)  dismissal,  but  the  king  refused  to 
see  him.  The  same  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  explaining  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  her  hopeless  position  if  she  refused  a 
reconciliation  with  Elizabeth,  and  in  1585 
vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  the  extradition 
of  the  Jesuit  Morgan  from  Henry  III.  of 
France.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  papers  at  Chartlcy  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Babington  Conspiracy. 

Wager  of  Battla,  **  A  relic  of  old  Teu- 
tonic jurisprudence,"  was  a  Norman  innova- 
tion introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  man  charged  with  an  offence 
by  a  private  individual  **had  the  right  to 
plead  not  guilty,  and  throw  down  his  glove 
and  declare  his  readiness  to  defend  his  inno- 
cence with  his  body."  If  the  challenge  was 
accepted  by  the  accuser,  the  two  proceeded  to 
fight  on  an  appointed  day ;  if  the  defendant 
was  defeated,  or  unable  to  continue  the  com- 
bat all  day,  he  was  convicted  and  punished. 
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while  if  he  was  victorious,  or  could  protract 
the  fifi^ht  tUl  nightfall,  he  was  acquitted,  and 
his  adTersary  was  fined  sixty  shillings  and 
declared  infamous.  **  The  parties  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  own  persons,  except  the 
appellant  were  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant, 
sixty  years  old,  lame,  or  blind,  in  any  of 
which  oases  he  might  *  counterplead  the  battle,' 
and  compel  the  defendant  to'put  himself  upon 
trial  by  his  country.  As  a  Norman  innova* 
tion  Wager  of  Battle  was  much  disliked  in 
England,  and  in  borough  charters  we  fre- 
quently find  amongst  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  burgesses,  the  one  of  exemption  from 
trial  by  bkttle,  which  was  not,  however, 
legally  abolished  until  1819.  In  1817  a 
certain  Abraham  Thornton,  on  his  trial  for 
alleged  murder,  demanded  a  "  trial  by  battle," 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  prosecutor  to  ac- 
cede, was  discharged ;  this  led  in  1819  to  an 
Act  abolishing  **  appeals  of  murder,  treason, 
felony,  or  other  offences,  and  Wager  of 
Battel,  or  joining  issue,  and  trial  by  Battel  in 
Writs  of  Right."    [Okdkal.] 

Waitangi,  The  Treaty  of  (Feb.,  1840], 
was  made  between  Captain  Hobson,  represent- 
ing the  English  government,  and  the  Maori 
chiefs.  By  it  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand 
was  handed  over  to  England,  whilst  Captain 
Hobson  promised  protection  to  the  natives 
together  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
confirming  also  **  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  the  full,  exclusive,  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  lands,  estates, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which 
they  might  collectively  or  indi\ddually 
possess,  so  long  as  it  might  be  their  wish  to 
retain  the  same  in  their  possession.*' 

Wakttfield,  The  Battle  0F(I>ec.  31,1 400) , 
was  an  important  Lancastrian  victor}'  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton had  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Yonc,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  Queen  Margaret,  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland,  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  arrangement,  whereby  her  son  was  de- 
prived of  &e  succession,  and,  raising  an  army 
in  the  north,  advanced  against  the  Yorkists. 
The  Duke  of  York  marched  against  her,  and 
took  up  his  position  in  his  castle  at  Sandal, 
near  Wakefield.  Margaret  advanced  from 
York,  and  the  Yorkists  met  them  on  Wake- 
field Green,  between  the  town  and  Sandal 
Castle.  The  Yorkists,  who  were  greatly  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  were  defeated,  the  duke 
was  slain,  his  son,  Rutland,  was  murdered  by 
Lord  Clifford  while  escaping  from  the  battle- 
field, while  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others 
were  sent  to  Pontefract,  where  they  were 
beheaded. 

Vug.    ChronieU  (Camden   See.);  ArrivaX   qf 
Bdward  IV.  (Camden  8oc.) 

Wakafieldy  Edward  {d.  1862),  was  the 
originator  of  a  peculiar  system  of  colonisation, 
known  as  the  "Wakefield  system,"  which  was 


to  "  reproduce  in  Australia  the  strong  distinc- 
tion of  classes  which  was  found  in  England;" 
with  this  object  the  land  was  to  be  sold  for  a 
high  price  to  keep  the  agricultnristB  from 
becoming  landowners,  the  lowest  limit  being 
fixed  at  a  pound  an  acre.  This  system,  which 
was  at  flnt  adopted  in  South  Australia  aad 
Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  vu 
etrongly  opposed  by  Sir  Richard  Boniie, 
Qovemor  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  except 
in  South  Australia,  never  had  any  hold.  In 
May,  1839,  Mr.  Wakefield  became  prir&te 
secretary  to  Lord  Durham,  while  High  Com- 
missioner of  Canada* 

Mill,  PolU.  Soon.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  aj.,  crilidM 
Wakefleld'B  proposals. 

Wakafieldy  Peter  of,  was  a  hendt 
celebrated  in  the  reign  of  King  John  foi  the 
number  and  success  of  his  propheciee.  In 
1213  John,  who  had  paid  little  heed  either  to 
interdict  or  exconununication,  was  tenified 
into  submission  to  the  Pope  by  hearing  thst 
Peter  had  predicted  that  on  the  next  Asccnaos 
Day  John  would  not  be  a  king.  SiruigelT 
enough  the  prophecy  received  a  kind  of  fnl* 
filment  from  the  &ct  that  before  the  dsy 
mentioned  John  had  coded  his  kingdom  to 
the  Pope. 


L,  Sot  Gborob,  was  physidan 
to  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  accused  of  conspiring  to  poison  ihe  bi^ 
at  the  instance  of  the  queen.  The  chief  wit- 
ness against  him  was  Titus  Oates,  vboft 
evidence  on  this  occasion  waa  more  than 
usually  contradictory,  and  Wakeman  ^fi^ 
acquitted,  but  by  the  menace  of  a  second  tnal 
was  80  frightened  tiiat  he  left  the  Idsgdom. 

Walohexen  Eicpeditioii,  The  [\m\ 

was  projected  by  the  British  govemmest  en 
the  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  ani 
Austria,  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion,  ssd 
assist  t^e  latter  power,  by  compiling  ^t 
French  to  withdraw  part  of  their  forces  fivD 
the  Danube  valley.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
mense arsenal  which  Bonaparte  had  fartili^ 
and  extended,  expressly  aa  a  menace  to  Ksg- 
land,  was  also  a  great  object.  The  armamtiiL 
which  was  despatched  late  in  July,  vas  ocf 
of  the  largest  ever  sent  forth  by  En^hi^^ 
and  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line  ms^ 
frigates,  and  an  enormous  number  of  trass 
ports,  conveying  over  40,000  infantiy  ^' 
cavalry ;  in  all.  Sir  A.  Alison  computes  tbi 
there  must  have  been  mors  than  10d,W 
men  of  all  arms  and  both  services.  ^^ 
the  results  achieved  by  this  great  force  v^ 
miserably  inadequate.  Lord  Chatham,  t^ 
brother  of  William  Pitt,  who  was  in  commas-- 
was  destitute  of  decisive  energy  or  mOitirT 
capacity.  On  July  29  part  of  the  £d£^ 
force  landed  in  the  isle  of  WalcbereDt  ^ 
Seized  Middleburg,  while  other  divisieDa  ^ 
tured  the  fortresses  at  the  moatha  cl  ^' 
Scheldt.  Antwerp  might  have  been  f^^*- 
by  a  coup^'Duiin  ;  but  inatead,  time  ^m  i-"^ 
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in  the  siege  of  Flushing,  which  surrendered 
Aagiist  16.     By  tho  time  the  English  wore 
prepared  to  begin  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  that 
eitv  hod  been  put  into  a  thorough  state  of 
defence,  and  the   garrison    had    been  very 
largely  reinforced.    As  it  was  now  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  Lord  Chatham,  suspend- 
ing operations,  withdrew  his  troops  to   the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  kept  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  there  as  a  garrison,  while  the 
remainder  were  sent  back  to  England.     Bat 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army  were 
extraordinarily  bad,  and  the  damp  climate  of 
Walcheren  told  terribly  on  the  soldiers.     Be- 
fore a  month  was  over  half  the  garrison  was 
in  hospital.     Orders  were  therefore  given  to 
destroy   Flushing,  and  abandon  the  island, 
which  was  completely  evacuated  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     The  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks 
in  Parliament  on  the  ministry,  who  were  only 
saved  from  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  narrow 
majority.     A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween Canning,  who  was  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Castlereagh,  who  was  War  Minister,  and 
was  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  duel,  and  the  resignation  of  both 
nunisters. 

Parliammiary  IVboUa,  toI.  xt.,  appendix  i. ; 
Annual  £«gue«r,  1809 ;  AliaoD,  Hut.  of  Europe, 
ch.  Ix. 

WaldegraTa,  Sm  Epwa&d  (</.  Sept., 
1561),  one  of  Mary's  most  trusted  advisers, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
queen*a  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1558  on  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  but  found  no  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  trans- 
gressing the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1661). 

WaldeUy  Roger,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury {d.  1406),  was  employed  on  diplo- 
matic errands  by  Richard  II.,  and  in  1395 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England.  When  Archbishop  Arundel  was 
driven  into  exile  in  1397  the  king  obtained 
the  archbishopric  from  the  Pope  for  Walden. 
On  the  deposition  of  Richara  II.  Walden's 
life  was  threatened,  but  he  came  to  terms  with 
Arundel,  and,  resigning  the  see,  retired  into 

C' vato  life.    In  1405  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
ndon  byArunders  influence,  and  held  that 
see  till  his  death  in  the  next  year. 

Wales  IB  strictly  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  foreigners,  for  that  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  Welsh,  applied  by  the  English 
to  aU  the  Britons  akke.  Its  limits  have 
varied  with  the  progprees  of  the  English  arms. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  included  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  country  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
English  Channel,  but  the  conquest  of  Chester 
and  the  Severn  Valley  at  the  end  of  that 
centnnr  cut  up  the  land  of  the  Welsh  into 
three  oistinct  portions,  of  which  the  northern 


part  has  been  described  under  Cumbria,  and 
the  southern  under  Dumnonia.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  the  central  portion,  which  we  still 
call  Wales,  but  which  was  then  called  North 
Wales,  to  distin^ish  it  from  the  West  Wales, 
south  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  whose  in- 
habitants called  themselves  Cymry,  and  the 
land  Cymru«  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  modem  Wales  was  simply  a  frag- 
ment of  South  Britain.  It  was  originally 
peopled  bv  the  primitive  pre-Aryan  savages, 
who  largely  survived  in  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Silures ;  then  by  Goidels  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
migration,  who  long  maintained  their  hold  in 
the  west ;  and  then  by  Brythonic  Celts,  who 
were  in  turn  subdued  by  the  Romans,  whoso 
roads,  towns,  and  mines  showed  the  reidity  of 
their  power,  but  whose  withdrawal  in  410  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  settled  government, 
the  relapse  of  the  Britons  into  the  tribal 
organisations  so  characteristic  of  the  Celts, 
the  relaxation  of  the  feeble  bonds  which  Roman 
Christianity  had  cast  over  them,  and  an 
anarchy  which  threatened  speedy  conquest  by 
the  English. 

During  the  sixth  century,  however,  a  re- 
markable revival  of  energy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  Celtic  Britain,  and  not  least  in 
Wales.  The  political  revival,  which  set 
bounds  to  the  English  conquest,  and  united 
the  Britons,  firstly  under  Gwledigau,  or  tem- 
porary generals  in  war,  such  as  the  famous 
Arthur,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  under  national 
kings,  such  as  Cadwallon,  who  held  North- 
umbria  a  whole  year  in  servitude — the  political 
revival,  perhaps,  affected  Strathclyde  more 
intimately  than  Wales.  But  even  in  Gildas 
we  read  of  great  princes,  like  Maelgwm  of 
Gwynedd,  and  the  tradition  of  the  migration 
of  Cunedda  from  the  region  of  the  WaU  to 
North  Wales,  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Groidel 
by  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  Kenti- 
gcm*s  wanderings  from  Clyde  to  Clwyd  show 
tiiat  Wales,  too,  was  affected  by  the  move- 
ment. The  peculiar  organisation  of  the  Celtic 
Church  certainly  originated  in  Wales,  though 
its  highest  development  was  worked  out  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

But  the  promise  of  national  development 
was  never  fulfilled.  Enough  was  done  to  set 
limits  to  the  Saxon  conquest,  but  no  really 
united  state  was  formed.  Despite  the  later 
stories  of  Kings  of  aU  Britain,  and  Kings  of 
all  Wales,  Wales  was  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  history  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  tribal 
states,  over  which  very  rarely  some  powerful 
character  or  vigorous  stock  acquirea  a  loose 
ovcrlordship  that  was  never  strong  enough  to 
make  itself  permanent.  In  the  north  the 
Kings  of  Gwynedd  were,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
line  in  Wales,  but  their  authority  over  much 
of  the  wide  district  so  named  was  probably 
very  slight.  In  the  south  we  know  of  a  very 
large  number  of  petty  states.  In  the  south- 
west the  kingdom  of  Demetia  or  Dyf  ed  was  in 
early  times  Uie  most  important    Bat  to  the 
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north  the  aggressive  state  of  Ceredigion  grew 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  kingdom.  Gwent, 
Morganw^,  Brecheiniog,  and,  in  the  north- 
east, Powis,  were  other  important  divisions. 
In  short,  Wales  was  a  group  of  clan  states, 
with  a  few  greater  sovereignties,  claiming 
indefinite  suzerainty  over  the  leaser  ones  and 
each  other. 

The  history  of  these  netty  states  consists 
primarily  in  endless  and  purposeless  feuds 
with  each  other,  true  "battles  of  kites  and 
crows,"  as  no  political  development,  no  na- 
tional state  gradually  evolved  from  the  con- 
flict. But  fierce  invaders  from  east  and  west 
made  it  necessary  for  the  petty  kings  to  unite 
sometimes  for  common  defence.  l£e  English 
from  the  east,  the  Irish  Danes  from  the  west, 
constantly  plundered  and  pillaged.  Especiall  v 
terrible  were  the  ravages  of  the  ''black 
pagans"  from  beyond  sea.  After  a  long 
period  of  predatory  incursions,  they  perhaps 
ultimately  formed  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Dyfed.  On  the  west,  the  Mercian  overlords 
were  formidable  neighbours  during  the  eighth 
century.  Offii  conquered  Pengwem  and  the 
western  portion  of  Powis,  and  built  a  dyke 
from  Dee  to  Wye  to  mark  off  the  limits  of 
his  kingdom,  and  keep  the  Welsh  marauders 
in  check.  He  probably  co-operated  with 
Elvod,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  forcing  the 
Catholic  Easter  on  the  unwilling  Welsh. 

During  this  period  the  meagre  Welsh  annals 
give  a  bare  catalogue  of  olracure  kings.  The 
end  of  the  Mercian  overlordship  left  the  way 
clear  for  the  development  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  Rhodri  Mawr  (843 — 877),  who  seems 
to  have  added  to  his  patrimony  of  Gwynedd, 
thu  kingdoms  of  Powis,  Ceredigion,  and  byfed, 
and  to  have  thus  been  ruler  of  nearly  all  Wales. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  death  he  divided  his 
dominions  into  three  portions  among  his  three 
sons,  and  that  the  three  chief  states  of  later 
Wales — GwjTiedd  with  its  capital  Aberffraw, 
Powis,  with  Mathraval  as  the  royal  seat  now 
that  Pengwem  had  become  Shrewsbury,  and 
Ceredigion,  including  Dyfed,  with  the  Janf 's 
residence  at  Dinevawr,  near  Llandilo.  Under 
Rhodri*s  grandson,  Howel  Dha  (q.v.)  of 
Dinevawr  (907 — 948),  another  hope  of  national 
unity  arose.  But  the  West  Saxon  monarchs 
were  too  strong  for  such  attempts.  The 
friendship  of  Asser  had  brought  Alfred's 
troops  into  the  western  wilderness  of  Demetia. 
All  the  South  Welsh  kings  acknowledged 
Alfred  a  •  their  lord.  South  Welsh  bishops 
were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  a  deadly 
blow  struck  at  the  old  wild  freedom  of  the 
Welsh  episcopate  where  every  bishop  was, 
so  to  say,  archbishop  as  well  as  bishop  of  his 
own  see.  Howel  himself  attended  Edward's 
and  Athelstan's  Witenagemots.  The  laws 
that  go  by  his  name  are  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  old  Welsh  customs  with  those  of  the 
English  court.  On  Howers  death,  Wales 
became  more  anarchic  than  ever.  Its  relation 
to  England  checked  its  internal  development,   | 


but  the  English  snpremacy  was  too  weik 
to  impose  order  and  strong  government  from 
without. 

In  1016  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyll  conquered  the 
usurper  Aedhan  ap  Ble^ywryd,  and  inspind 
with  new  vigour  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd. 
EUs  son  Gruffydd  became  king  over  all 
Welshmen,  and,  in  close  alliance  with  his 
father-in-law,  ^gar.  Earl  of  the  Mercians, 
played  a  really  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  At  last  the  triomph  of 
the  house  of  Godwin  proved  fatal  to  th« 
Welsh  king.  His  great  victories  in  Her^ 
fordshire,  which  far  exceeded  the  measure  of 
the  border  •  forays  which  are  the  staple  of 
Welsh  history,  were  punished  by  two  bril- 
liant English  campaigns  under  Harold  in 
person.  At  last  in  1065,  after  Harold  had 
ravaged  Wales  from  end  to  end,  Gruffydd  vas 
slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.  The 
conqueror  divided  his  dominions  among  hii 
kinsmen,  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon,  to  be  held 
as  dependencies  of  the  English  crown,  and. 
by  pushing  the  English  frontier  still  further 
westward,  prepared  the  way  for  the  nev 
period  of  Saxon  aggression,  which  made  the 
Norman  Conquest  an  event  more  important 
in  Welsh  than  even  in  Elngliah  history. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  border  Pak* 
tinates  by  WilUam  I.  was  the  first  reealt  of 
the  Conquest  on  Wales.     The  earldoms  of 
Hugh  of  Chester  and  Roger  of  Shrewsbury, 
proved  an  iron  barrier  which  effectually  9:1 
limits  on  Welsh  fora3rB  for  the  future.    Their 
military    organisation   made    them   equally 
capable  of  becoming  centres  of  ofEensive  war> 
fare.    In  the  true  spirit  of  their  raoe,  a  svarm 
of  Norman  knights  and  adventnrera  poured 
over  the  borders  into  Wales.     The  earldom 
of  Chester  soon  extended  'ts  bounds  to  the 
Conwy,  and  its  vassal  Robert  of  Rhuddlan, 
governed  the  vale  of  Clwyd.    The  modem 
county  of  Montgomery  roughly  marks  the 
district  now  added  to  the   Shrewsbury  earl- 
dom.     Earl    Robert   of    Beleeme   was  th« 
terror  of  all  Welshmen.     His  brother  Amalf 
conquered  Ceredigion  and   Dyfed.    Bemaid 
of    Neufmarch^,    founded    the    lordship  ^^ 
Brecon  in  the  old  district  of  Brecheini^ 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon  conquered  the  vale  oi 
Glamorgan.     Gower,  Kidwely,   Ystradtov}'. 
were  similarly  appropriated.    Unable  to  with- 
stand the  Normans  in  the  field,  the  Wel^ 
withdrew  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  aotl, 
in  sudden  forays,  revenged    themseltrs  on 
their  oppressors.     Revolt  after  revolt  of  ihf 
conquered  peasantry  confined  the   Js<ara^ 
lords  to  their  castle  walls.     To  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  events,  Eoglish,  yr 
Low    German,     colonists    were    planted  in 
southern  Dyfed,  in  Gower,  and  perhaps  in  puts 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  old  inhabitants  ruth- 
lessly driven  out.     Conunerce  came  in  th^ 
invaders*  train,  and  towns  sprang  up  io  ^ 
community  hitherto  unacquainted  with  nrbaii 
life.  Norman  priests  and  bishops  followed  the 
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Boldien  and  merchants.  The  Welsh  sees  were 
finally  subjected  to  Canterbury.  The  southern 
bishoprics  were  permanently  bestowed  on 
Normans.  By  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the 
Normans  had  conquered  all  southern  and 
western  Wales  worth  having.  After  the  fall 
of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  Tl 090),  the  native  princes 
lay  aside  even  the  title  of  king.  In  Gwynedd 
alone,  whose  monarchs  now  begin  to  be  called 
Princes  or  Kings  of  Wales,  was  a  really  strong 
Celtic  power  left.  There  the  disastrous  fate 
of  Norman  interlopers  into  the  see  of  Bangor 
showed  that  the  native  spirit  was  still  un- 
subdued. The  territories  thus  conquered 
became  known  as  the  Lordship  Marches. 
Conquered  by  independent  adventurers,  they 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  a  Palatine  earldom. 
[Palatine  Counties.]  Their  lords  were 
practically  kings  on  tneir  own  estates,  and 
were  bound  to  the  English  monarch  by  no 
other  tie  than  simple  allegiance.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  were  as  free  as  the 
lords  of  Aberffraw.  After  a  generation  or 
two,  many  begin  to  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered  race,  or  at  least  to  intermarry  with 
them  and  get  mixed  up  in  their  quarrels. 
The  succession  of  great  English  barons  to 
some  of  these  lordships — for  example,  the 
union  of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan — had  an 
important  reflex  influence  on  English  politics. 
Yet  the  Welsh  race  was  still  far  from  being 
subdued.  The  return  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan 
from  his  Irish  exile  (1100)  marks  a  new  de- 
velopment of  culture  and  literature  among 
the  Cymry.  The  Welsh  bards  renew  their 
songs.  The  Welsh  chroniclers  become  more 
copious.  The  old  laws  were  re-edited.  Even 
politically  they  were  only  reduced  ^o  a 
certain  extent.  The  Marcher  lords  were 
as  much  divided  as  the  Welsh  chieftains. 
English  hel^  was  far  off,  and  often  ineffec- 
tual. Physical  difficulties  always  imposed 
obstacles  on  feudal  armies  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Gwynedd.  Henry  II. 's  three  expe- 
ditions into  Wales  (1166,  1163,  and  1165) 
were  disastrous  failures,  and  were  followed 
with  none  of  those  indirect  successes  which 
had  attended  similar  invasions  of  Rufus. 
Owen  Gwynedd  {d.  1169)  was  a  prince  of 
vigour,  activity,  and  power.  The  expansive 
energy  of  the  Normans  was  diverted  into 
other  channels,  with  the  departure  of  Strong- 
bow  to  Ireland.  The  Celtic  sympathies  of 
GeofErey  of  Monmouth,  the  strangely 
chequered  career  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  show 
the  approximation  of  the  two  races.  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin*s  crusading  tour  throughout 
all  Wales  in  1188  marks  the  comparative 
peace  that  now  reigned.  The  alliance  of 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  who  became  Prince  of 
Gwynedd  in  1194,  with  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion to  John,  shows  that,  despite  differences 
of  race,  all  feudal  dependents  of  the  Angevin 
monarchs  had  a  common  interest  in  setting 
limits  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  impe- 
rious   overlord.      Llewe]yn*B    occupation  of 


Shrewsbury  helped  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment that  won  Magna  Charta,  and  the  re- 
gard shown  to  his  rights  in  that  famous  in- 
strument suggests  that  the  barons  were  not 
ungrateful  for  his  aid.  Llewelyn's  marriage 
with  John's  bastard  daughter,  kept  him  in 
peace  with  Henry  III.  for  some  time.  But 
in  1228  Henry  sent  an  expedition  against 
him  that  signaUy  failed,  and  exacted  nothing 
but  barren  homage  from  the  powerful  chief- 
tain. Up  to  his  death  in  1240,  Llewelyn 
waged  constant  and  not  unsuccessful  war 
on  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending his  power  in  some  of  those  southern 
districts  where  their  power  was  slight.  Be- 
tween 1240  and  1246,  David,  son  of  Llewelyn 
by,  his  English  wife,  governed  the  princi- 
pality ;  but  in  1246  Llewelyn,  son  of  Gruffydd, 
son  of  Llewelyn  by  a  Welsh  mother,  suc- 
ceeded him,  at  first  jointly  with  his  brothers, 
but  afterwards  alone.  The  national  revival, 
which  had  been  marked  under  Llewelyn  ap 
lorwerth,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd.  The  energy  of  the 
Welsh  became  greater,  their  Uterary  activity 
bore  greater  results. 

In  1255 — 57  the  young  prince  Edward 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  curb  Llewel}ii's  power. 
In  alliance  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  Llewelyn 
took  an  active  part  against  the  king  during 
the  Barons'  Wars.  His  projected  marriage 
'with  Eleanor,  Earl  Simon's  daughter,  involved 
his  alliance  with  the  French  crown  and  the 
remnants  of  the  disaffected  party  in  England. 
In  1275  Edward  I.  seized  the  bride  on  her 
way  to  Wales.  A  fierce  attack  of  the  injured 
prince  upon  the  Marchers  was  followed  in 
1277  by  an  expedition  of  Edward  that  exacted 
his  submission,  and  in  1278  he  was  allowed  to 
marry  Eleanor.  But  in  1282  his  treacherous 
brother  David  incited  him  to  a  fresh  revolt. 
Edward  resolved  to  settle  the  Welsh  question 
once  for  all.  He  made  a  great  effort,  syste- 
matically conquered  the  country,  and,  on 
Llewelyn's  death  in  '  battle,  declared  his 
dominions  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Thus 
Edward  I.  subdued  the  only  native  Welsh 
State  of  any  importance.  The  Statute  of 
AVales  (12  Ed.  I.)  finally  annexed  the  Prin- 
cipality (t.0.,  the  dominions  .of  Lleweljm)  to 
the  crown,  introduced  the  English  law, 
with  a  special  judicial  system  imder  the 
Justice  of  Snowdon,  and  established  six  sheriff- 
doms of  Anglesea,  Cai'narvon,  Merioneth,  Flint, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan,  with  organisation 
analogous  to  those  of  the  English  shires.  But 
the  Principality,  though  united  to  the  crown, 
was  not  absorbed  in  it.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
England,  but  a  conquered  country.  It  be- 
came the  custom  to  invest  with  tne  dignity 
of  Prince  of  Wales  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign.  Edward's  campaigns  and  legisla- 
tion affected  the  Principality  only.  The 
hundred  and  forty  Lordship  Marchers  went 
on  as  before,  except  that  an  Act  of  1354  (28 
Ed.  III.,  c  2)  declared  them  dependent  not  on 


tlie  rrincipiiiity  l>ut  on  the  English 

Their  wilil  freedom,  with  its  private  wan  and 

conslAnt  outrages,  hUII  cootinueiL 

Hsvenl  revolts  showed  the  imwillinBTiera 
ot  Owynedd  to  aequicsee  in  the  English 
conquest.  The  strong  liiu)  of  Edwarduio 
ca^es  alone  kept  the  country  sabdued. 
David's  luckless  naing  in  1283,  the  revolts  of 
EhysapMaredudd  in  1287  and  1292,  that  ol 
Kuiloc,  Mailgwn,  and  Mocgan.  in  1264,  show 
the  difficulty  involved  in  oetahlishing  the 
EdwiinliSD  system.  After  it  had  slept  lor 
nearly  a  century,  Welsh  national  feeling  woe 
again  aroused  by  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  (HOO),  whose  private  feud  with  his 
neighbour.  Lord  Grey  of  Buthin,  became  the 
germ  of  a  determined  effort  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  In  conjunction  with  the  Per- 
cies,  the  Mortimers,  and  the  Scots,  aftorwards 
with  French  auppnrt,  Owen  nwmaged  to 
defeat  expedition  otter  expedition  sent  against 
him  by  Henry  IV.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  he  mode  his  power  fqdt, 
and  managed  to  maintain  hia  indopandencu 
Ijll  hia  death  (about  Hia].  But  the  English 
re-conqueat  was  ultimately  offouted,  and  a 
series  ot  harsh  penal  sljitutci  was  passed  to 
checlc  further  revolts.  The  DStuhti^meDt  at 
Ludlow  of  the  Court  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  Wales  [U78),  was  Edward  IV.'a 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a  slrongcr 
syaleni  of  government.  The  disorders  of  (be 
period  of  revolt  gradually  disappeared.  The 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  bet^n  to  b||. 

B'oxinuite  towards  each  other.  The  Queen 
owagor  of  England,  and  the  last  mprceen- 
tative  ot  the  lino  of  John  of  Oaunt,  butb 
nmrriod  into  the  snmc  Welsh  tamily.  Henry 
Tudor  became  King  of  England.  His  son 
imssed  a  series  of  statutes  which  ino^rporaCcd 
lliu  Principality  with  England,  restiained  the 
powen  of  the  I<ords  UarclicrB,  made  all 
Walea  ehirc-gniund,  and  introduced,  with 
English  laws,  English  local  self-go vemmen  I 
and  parliamentary  representation  {27  Hen. 
VUI.,  c.  as.  and  3i  ft  35  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  26). 
The  only  difference  between  Wiili*  imd  Eng- 
land now,  bfisiilr'H  tljt  elill  ^^i^li[lL;,  tbougb 
diminished,  pov,!.!},  i.r  lln'  AI.iti  luir.  :i:>d  the 
Court  of  t)u-  C.'u.i.jI  i.f  W.l,-.  jiL  I,ii.ilo«-. 
WM  the  fact  tbiii  ll.^l,...^  ..I  l.,iij-  iiiiiird  to 
any  English  cin-iiii.  i.  wpiri.il  cuint  cit' jiisticf. 
i«llod  mn  "  King's  lireat  Sessions  in  Wnles, 
was  to  be  held  twice  a  ycot  nndor  special 
justices;  an  armngoroent  which  contmm-J 
until  1S30,  when  Wales  and  Cheshire  were 
funned  into  new  English  circuits. 

Those  great  measurra  of  jUBtioo  fonned  a 
new  epoch  in  Welsh  history.  The  peaceful, 
if  slow,  acceptance  of  the  'itcformation,  tho 
literary  and  uducational  revival  that  liegHn 
under  Elizabeth,  iUustrete  the  beneflcial 
rosiilta  of  the  change.  During  the  Civil  "War 
Wales  was,  as  a  whole,  strongly  Royalist. 
Some  North  Welsh  castles  were  llie  lost 
»  to  bold  out  for  Cluulcs  I.    Soon  after 


the  Revolution  of  1688  the  Court  of  L 

ond  thu  remnants  of  the  ManJier  jurisdL 

were  abolished.    During  the  eighteenth  Ga.-n- 
tury   the   Methodist    movement    profoundly 
inSuenced  the  character  of  Wales.      While 
introducing  a  new  religious  fervour,  a  hi^ei 
tone  ot  morulity,  and  a  gn>atcr  amount  ol 
energy,   its  Puritanism   made   much    havoc 
with  the  more  harmless  fealurei  ot  old  Welsh 
life.     The    movement    began   with   Griffilh 
Jones,  vicar  of   Llanddowior,  wfaoaa  sysUin 
of  "circulating  schools,"  esUlilikhed  in  1730, 
was  the  only  important  step  made  in  that  sm 
towards  popular  education.     In  1786  Howdl 
IlarriH  began  to  preach.    His  connection  *i^^ 
WhitoGold  determined  the  theology  of  Wf^^™ 
Uethodism,     'ilie  suspension  of  the  far' 
prtBcher,    Daniel    Ilowlund    of    lianm 
first  turned   the   Wcleh  Methodists  m 
direction  of  Kooconformttv.      In   IBll  | 
formal  separation  from  the  CliurCh  took  p 
By  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  M 
bad  became  Dissenlcrs.      Hardly  until  I 
present  century   did  the  industrial    lefd 
Uon  affect  Wales.    The  development  of  1 
coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  south  h   ~ 
mausly  increased  its  population  ai 
l^ee  also  Celtr  ;  Ckltic  Chvucu 
Tub  Wblsu  ;  Uethodish.] 

for  »rlv  Welsh    hirtorr,  Oi , 

nrti  of  Ni'DDias,  tlie  Antmltt  CnU    _ 
Brill  I  Tyvyiotinn,  taullr  editsd  in  tJw  ■ 

Rrla.  sod  tfan  Ins  nutbsntlo  11 
ibllihfd    by   tb*   Csmtitun    , 
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im  in  the  ArehoBologia  Cambr«tMM.  A  good 
sfiort  aoconnt  of  Welsh  Hethodism  is  in 
LeckT's  Hi»t,  of  Sng,  FoUer  acoonntfl  in 
HoweU  Harris's  Autohianraphu,  Ladj  Hnnting- 
don'f  MtvMin,  Middleton's  Biographia  Evtui- 
fftliea,  aud  Dr.  Bees's  Hittory  of  ISonconformity 
*«  Widt».  [T.  F.  T.] 

Wales,  Frincb  of,  is  tlie  title  usually 
borne  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English 
aovereign.  After  the  death  of  Llewelyn, 
the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  1.  in 
1301  created  his  son  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  whereas  the  heir  apparent  is 
bom  Duke  of  Cornwall,  it  is  only  by  creation 
that  he  becomes  Prince  of  Wales.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  all  the  English  priaces  who 
have  borne  the  title  : — 

Edward,  son  of  Edward  Ljl^fterwards  Edward  n.) 
Edwatd,  son  of  Edward  lu.  (the  Black  Prince). 
Bichard,  son  of  the  Black   Prince  (afterwards 

Bichard  IL) 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  lY.  (afterwards  Henry  Y.) 
Edward,  eon  of  Heniy  VL 
Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV.  (afterwards  Edward 

V.) 
Edward,  son  of  BioliaTd  m. 
Arthur,  son  of  Henry  YII. 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  YII.   (afterwards   Henry 

vni.) 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  YIH.  (afterwards  Edward 

VI.) 
Henry,  son  of  James  L 

Charles,  son  of  James  L  (afterwards  Charles  I.) 
Charles,  son  of  Charles  I.  (afterwards  Charles  II.) 
James,  son  of  James  II.  (tne  Old  Pretender). 
Qeon^e,  son  of  George  I.  (afterwards  Qeorgo  n.) 
Frederick,  son  of  George  II. 
George,  son  of  Frederick  (afterwards  Oeorge  XTL) 
George,  son  of  George  lO.  (afterwards  George 

IV.) 
Albert  Bdward,  son  of  Qneen  Yiotoria. 

Wales.  Thb  Statute  op  (1284),  was  passed 
by  Edward  I.  immediately  after  the  conquest 
01  Wales.  Many- English  laws  and  regulations 
were  introduced,  such  as  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs,  and  the  English  law  of  succession ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Welsh  local  customs, 
as  far  as  they  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
were  retained. 

WallEeTf  Georob  {d.  July  1,  1690),  was 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan.  He  took 
refuge  in  Londonderry  hefore  the  siege  of  that 
town,  and  was  active  in. rousing  the  iimabitants 
to  reaist  James's  troops.  On  April  17,  1689,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  August, 
when  he  yielded  up  his  authority  to  Colonel 
Kirke.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  in  the 
town,  and  his  statue  surmounts  the  pillar 
erected  on  one  of  the  bastions  in  memorj'  of 
the  siege.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  soon 
after  the  delivery  of  Londonderry  from  the 
Irish,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  and  the  king  ^ve  him  £5,000. 
In  June,  1690,  the  bishopric  of  Derry  fell 
vacant,  and  William  at  once  bestowed  it  on 
hi  m.  He  had,  however,  contracted  a  passion 
f€>r  war,  and  much  shocked  William  by  ap- 
])enring  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  London- 
deny  in  the  campaign  of  1690.    He  fell  at 


the  head  of  his  men  in  resisting  the  Irish 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Maoaulay,  Hid  qfXng. 

WaUdnsliaw.  CLBMEimKA,  was  a  mis- 
tress of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young 
Pretender.  He  first  became  acquainted  with 
her  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1746. 
He  sent  for  her  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  and  soon  she  acquired  complete 
dominion  over  him.  It  was  believed  that  she 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  ministers; 
accordingly,  in  1748,  the  English  Jacobites 
sent  an  agent  named  Hacnamara  to  request 
that  the  li^y  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  retire 
to  a  convent.  Charles,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  agree  to  this.  He  had  a  daughter 
by  her  about  1760,  who  died  in  1789. 

Yemon  Lee,  77m  Count«M  of  Albany  ;  Ewald, 
J4ft  qfPfinM  CharUt  Edward. 

WaUacOf  ^ii'^iAM,  the  younger  son  of 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  in  Benfrewshire,  was 
outlawed  for  slaying  an  Englishman  who  had 
insulted  him  at  Lanark.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  indignation  with  which  he  viewed 
the  usurpation  of  Edward  I.,  induced  him  in 
May,  1297,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  English 
quarters  at  Lanark,  where  he  killed  Hazel- 
rigg,  the  governor.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sir  William  Douglas  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Scots.  The  murder  of  his  uncle. 
Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  at  Ayr,  still  further 
incensed  him,  and  he  utterly  refused  to  join 
some  of  his  supporters  in  making  their  sub- 
mission to  the  English.  On  Sept.  11,  1297, 
Wallace  thoroughly  defeated  the  English 
at  Stirling,  following  up  his  victory  by  a 
raid  into  England.  The  following  year  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
a  consequence  increased  the  jealousy  of  many 
of  the  Scottish  barons.  Meantime  Edward 
had  returned  from  Flanders  and  hurried  to 
Scotland,  where  he  defeated  Wallace  at 
Falkirk  (q.v.)  (July  22,  1298).  At  this  time 
Wallace  disappears  from  public  life,  and  is 
said  to  have  visited  France  and  Rome.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  his  native  countiy  with  a  few  followers. 
In  1305  he  was  betraj'ed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  Glasgow  by  his  friend.  Sir  John 
Menteith,  carried  to  London,  and  tried  at 
Westminster.  He  was  condemned  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor  to  the  English  king,  and  executed 
(Aug.  23,  1306).  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
authority  which  characterises  most  of  the 
stories  told  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city, and  a  military  genius  of  a  very  high 
order. 

Burton,  Htri.  qfSeoiland;  Rishanger,  Ckronid* 
CB'^>ll8  Series) ;  Palgrave,  DocwntnU  and  Rtoordt 
llluatratmg  the  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Waller,  Edmund  (b.  16Q5,  d.  1687),  poet, 
was  a  relation  of  John  Hampden.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1623  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Ameraham. 
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The  story  of  his  unsuooeasfal  oourtshxp  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. A  zealous  member  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, Waller  was  appointed  in  1643  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  with 
Charles  at  Oxford.  There  he  was  won  over 
by  the  court,  and  played  a  decidedly  equi- 
vocal part,  agreeing  on  his  return  to  London 
to  publish  a  commission  of  array,  and  so 
having  collected  troops  to  seize  the  city  by  a 
eoup^^mam.  The  plot,  however,  miscarried, 
and  he  was  heavily  finod  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  after  an  abject  submission  to 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons.  In  1651  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Protector  by  his 
"Panegfyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
up  by  an  ode  to  Charles  II.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. "  Poets,  sire,"  he  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "  succeed  better  io  fiction  than  in 
truth."  In  spite  of  his  time-serving  dispo- 
sition. Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until 
1683.  His  poems — dainty,  but  uninspired 
productions — have  been  frequently  published. 
A  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  in  1694. 
Johnson,  Livu  of  fJU  PoeU. 

Waller,  Su  William  (A.  1697,  d,  1668), 
was  a  cousin  of  the  foregoing.  His  militaiy 
education  was  acquired  in  Germany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1640  he  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  ns  member 
for  Andover.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  OivU 
War  he  was  sent  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  success  as  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror," but  in  July,  1643,  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Bath  and  Devizes.  Parliament 
nevertheless  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  the  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  consequence 
Charles  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox- 
ford, and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuccessful  to  London. 
In  1645  he  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  but  soon 
resumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  successful  in  the  west  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terian party  who  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  capital,  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  members  against  whom 
ite  resentment  was  especially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubled  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Vindication  of  Sir  TrtlUam  WdUr  by  Himself. 

Wallingford,  John  of,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
the  year  449  to  1035.  Of  this  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  says: — "The  author  seems  fre- 
quently desirous  of  examining  and  comparing 
authorities,  and  yet  the  result  is  only  enrar 


and  absurdity,  as  he  confounds  persons  and 
places,  and  sets  chronology  at  defiance."  It 
IS  doubtful  who  the  author  was,  but  he  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  an  inmnfa  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

Walli2&gford»  William  of  (d.  1488),  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  appointed  arehdeaom 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1465,  and  held 
sevex^l  subordinate  offices.  Charges  of  periury 
and  theft  are  made  against  him  in  the  register 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  considerable 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  the 
death  of  William  Albon.  Of  his  tenure  of 
office  we  have  a  veir  full  account,  bat,  Ihongb 
it  gives  an  idea  of  somewhat  fussy  activity, 
it  prasente  no  feature  of  interest.  His  regist^, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors, covers  the  period  from  1476  to  148S, 
though  the  entries  for  the  last  two  years  are 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picton* 
of  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  fioU^ 
Series  together  with  the  register  of  WaUin^r- 
ford's  predecessors,  John  Whethamstede  and 
William  Albon. 

Wallingford,  Thb  Trbatt  of  (1153),  is 

the  name  usually  given  to  the  peace  made  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henry,  though  only 
the  preliminary  negotiations  took  |UBoe  at 
Wallingford,  the  treaty  itself  beinff  signed  at 
Westminster.  By  this  treaty  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  kingdom  during  his  lifetime,  bet 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him,  the  rights  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  uieir  parent  being  guaranteed.  At  the  same 
time  a  scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  natore 
things  as  uur  as  possible  to  the  state  in  whidi 
they  had  been  Id^t  by  Henry  I. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Lobo  (6. 1678,  ^.  175r* 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  first  appears 
as  secretary  to  General  Stanhope  in  Spain 
(1706).  In  1707  he  was  appointed  eecretarv 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1708  he  was  sent  as  aecretary  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  iTaa  aftt?- 
wards  in  the  same  position  at  the  negotiatkmt 
at  Oertruydenberg.  In  1716  he  was  arat 
as  envoy  to  the  Hague.  He  sohaequently 
appeared  at  Hanover,  and  remonstrated 
with  Stanhope  for  the  suspiciona  he  eoier* 
teined  of  Townshend,  and  waa  seot  honf 
with  letters  calculated  to  heal  the  breads  in 
the  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  appoint«^ 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Graftoa,  Lord-lira- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  In  1723  he  was  demtdMd 
to  Paris  to  counteract  Sir  Luke  Schaob. 
He  ardently  attached  himself  to  Cai^iissI 
Flcury.  He  remained  in  France  untH  I72T. 
In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  t> 
the  congress  at  Soissons.  In  1733  Wa^^ 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Statea-Genoal.    U 
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2739  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  reodve  the 
aozjliaiy  troops  stipuJated  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  1741  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  1756  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  **  He  was,'*  says  Stanhope,  *'a  man 
who  through  life  played  a  coiuiderable  part, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Kobert."  According  to  his  nephew,  "  he 
knew  something  of  everything,  but  how  to 
hold  his  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  his  know- 


HoiBoe    Wolpole,   Mwmawti  Coxe,  WalpeU; 
Stsnhope,  Hid.  ofSng, 

Walpole,  Sir  Bobbrt,  Eabl  of  Orford 
{b.  weld.  1745),  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  Ck)llege,  Oambridge.     In  1702  he 
entered  Parliament    as   member  for  Castle 
Rising.    He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Whig  leaders.    In  1705  he  was  placed  on 
the  comunl  of  Prince  G^rge  of  Denmark 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  1708  succeeded 
St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War.    In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheyerell's 
trial,  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved ;  and 
when  the  Whig  ministry  was  driven  from 
oflioe  he  persisted  in  resigning  in  spite  of 
Harley*s  solicitations  to  hun  that  he  should 
retain   his    place.     He   now   became    with 
Somers  a  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculations  as  Secretary 
at  War,  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation.    His  defence  was,  however,  quite 
complete,  and  he  was  re-elected   for   East 
Lynn.    He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
phlets  in  support  of  the  late  ministry,  The 
Debtt  of  ths  Nation    Stated  and  Oontidered, 
and  The  Thirty-Jive  MilHom  Aeeounted  Tor. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Walpole  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  last  ministry.     He 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.    But  he  was  disliked 
by  the  king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of 
Townshend,^  so  he  resigned  in  1717.    In  this 
year  he  had  established  the  first  sinking  fund. 
Immediately  he   passed   into    unscrupulous 
opposition,  and    spoke  against  the  Mutiny 
Act,    the    Quadruple   Alliance,    the    Peer- 
age Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 
Finding  opposition  hopeless,  he  rejoined  the 
ministry  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1720. 
On  the  fall  of  the  South  Sea  Company  it  was 
felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  his  measures,  though  severe,  were  felt  to 
be  just.     On  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  was 
left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  (April, 
1721).     His  history  is  now  the  history  of 
England.    Ho  crushed  Atterbury's  plot,  and 
placed  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  on 
the    nonjurors.      Already    his   jealousy    of 
rivals,  the  great  fault  in  his  character  as  a 
minister,  haA  become  apparent;  and  he  and 


Townshend  drove  Carteret  from  office.  Mean- 
while the  situation  abroad  had  become  com- 
plicated ;  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  checked  by  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  George  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  by  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  representations  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
remained  in  power.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  discontented  Whigs  led  by  Pulteney, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Tories  under  Boling- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quarrelled  with 
Townshend,  who  retired  from  political  Ufe ; 
and  in  1733  with  ChesterfieldC  His  sup- 
porters consisted  of  such  second-rate  men  as 
rfewcastle,  Stanhope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  had,  however,  at  his  back  a  majority 
secured  by  the  most  unscrupulous  bribery. 
In  1729  the  IVeaty  of  Seville  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1733  Walpole 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  excise  scheme, 
a  measure  thoroughly  sound  and  justifiable  ; 
but  such  was  the  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  was  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  France  and  Spain.  In  this 
year  the  Opposition  joined  to  attack  the 
Septennial  Act.  They  mled ;  and  Bolingbroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leadership  of  the 
^rty  fell  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
Wid^le  had  offended  by  resisting  the  increase 
of  his  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline*s 
death  deprived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforced  by 
Pitt,  continued  to  attack  his  pacific  policy ; 
Newcastle  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and 
favoured  the  king's  desire  for  war.  Never- 
theless, Walpole  concluded  a  convention  with 
Spain ;  and  the  Opposition  wishing  to  drive 
matters  to  a  oiisiB,  seceded  from  the  House. 
It  had  become  obvious  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  the  former  course 
(1739).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [Gborob 
II.]  In  Feb.,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  proposed 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
councils.  The  motion  was  thrown  out ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 
defeat  on  the  CHiippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  2,  1745)  as  a  test,  resigned.  He  was 
created  Lord  Orford.  In  March  a  secret 
committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 
but  in  spite  of  its  animosity  it  faUed  to  bring 
any  but  the  most  trivial  charges  against  the 
ex-minister.  He  seldom  spoke  in<the  Lords, 
having,  as  he  remarked  to  his  brother  Horace, 
"  left  his  tongue  in  the  Commons."  In  1745 
he  died,  having  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  Walpole's  character  was 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  misrepresentation 
from  his  contemporaries.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy;  while  the  corruption 
by  which  he   i»*int«i«Arf   lyg  position  and 
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debauched  the  House  of  Commoxts  ib  indis- 
putable. But  to  him  are  due  the  completion  of 
the  Revolution  settlement,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  at  a  time  when  peace  was  most 
required  by  England.  "  He  understood,'* 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  *'  the  true  interest  of  his 
country  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries." *'The  prudence,  steadiness,  and 
vigilance  of  that  man,"  says  Burke  {Appeal 
from  the  New  Whiga^  &c.),  "preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family,  and  with  it  their 
laws  and  liberty  to  this  country." 

Coxe,  Mtmairt  of  Sir  Robert  WalpcU  ;  lUlpli, 
Criiieal  Hutory  of  Lord  WaXjtnU'*  AdminutraUon  ; 
Hoiaoe  Walpole,  JS«minuc«n««« ;  Stanhope,  Hut. 
of  Bng,  s  Leoky,  UUt.  of  Eng.  in  the  SCghUeiUh 
Century ;  MacaoUj,  Eanj  on  Horaee  Walpole ; 
Ewald,  Sir  HobertWeUpole.  [8.  J.  L.] 

WalpolOy  Ho&ACB,  Eabl  of  Orford 
(b.  1717,  d.  1797),  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Walpole.  Li  1741  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Callington,  but  he  never  took  a  prominent 
part  in  deoate.  In  1757  he  exert^  himself 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  remained  in 
Parliament  till  1768.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  in  the  family  title  and  estates ; 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  far  as  he  had  any  political  feeling  at  all, 
he  was  inclined  to  a  speculative  Republican- 
ism. As  a  man  of  letters,  virltioeo,  novelist, 
critic,  and  retailer  of  public  and  private 
gossip,  Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
charncteristic  figures  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  Metnoirt  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
George  II.*b  reign,  though  inaccurate  and  pre- 
judiced, contain  a  good  deal  of  information, 
and  his  letters  (which  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  language)  are  very  valuable 
for  the  insight  they  give  into  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  century.  Walpole's  work.  Historic 
Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Riehard  III., 
is  curious  and  acute. 

Walpole,  Worhe,  1792,  and  Correepcndenee, 
1840 ;  Lord  Dover,  Life,  prefixed  to  the  Lettere 
to  Sir  H.  Mann  ;  Macaolay.  Snaya;  Scott,  Lives 
of  the  NovelisU;  L.  B.  Seeley,  H.  WeApoU  and 
hie  World. 

Walnnffham,  Sir  Francis  (6.  1636, 
d.  1690),  ''the  most  penetrating  statesman 
of  his  time,"  was  bom  at  Chislehurst,  in 
Kent,  and  passed  most  of  his  youth  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  France  as  ambasRador,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  great  **  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  caution."  In  1573  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
called, sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
devoting  himself  especially  from  this  date  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  numerous  plots  against 
the  queen  and  her  government.  His  system 
of  espionage  was  most  elaborate,  and  his  spies 
were  active,  faithful,  and  ubiquitous.  In  1681 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  proposed 


marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  o! 

Anjou,  but  failed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 

successful  issue,  through  the  caprice  of  the 

queen  herself.    Two  years  later  Walsuigbsm 

was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  sab- 

sequently  had  the  satis&ction   of  detecting 

Babington's  conspiracy  and    of  implicating 

in  it  Uie  Queen  of  Scots.    That  Sir  Fnuida 

was  her  enemy  there  is  no  doubt,  bat  it 

is  unlikely  that  he  forged  any  of  the  letten 

produced  ip  evidence,  as  Afaiy  deckred,  snd 

bis    reputeid    letter   to    Sir    Amyss  Fsolet, 

urging  him  *'  to  find  out  some  way  to  shorten 

the  life  of  the  Scots  queen  "  is  most  probablr 

a  foigery.     He  was  subsequently  tlw  means 

of  preventing  a  breach  between  Elizabeth  and 

James  YI.     Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  stanneh 

Protestant,  and  a  thoroughly  religious  num. 

did  his  best  to  procure    toleration  for  the 

Puritans ;  he   *'  has    the  honour  of  having 

sustained  and  cemented  the  Protestant  caoK 

in  times  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  of  having 

effectually  ruined  the  interests  of  popery  by 

detecting  and  baffling  all  its  plota"    l^be 

integrity  of  his  character  was  such  that  with 

every  fsicility  for  amassing  wealth  in  an  ag«  of 

corruption,  he  died  so  poor  as  to  leave  bart'Iy 

enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  borial 

A  biographer  of  the  next   century  (Uoyd; 

saj's  of  him,  **  His  head  was  so  strong  that 

he  could  look  into  the  depths  of  men  and 

busine8S,and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  state. 

Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret;  close  in 

keeping  it.    His  conversation  was  insinuating 

and  reserved ;  he  mw  every  man,  and  none 

saw  him." 

Strype,  Bedes.  MemeriaU;  Weleinfhem  Cor- 
reepondence;  Nans,  Memoirs  of  B^rin$^; 
Froade,  Hiet  of  Sng. ;  Aikin,  Metf^ein  ef  tkt 
Court  qf  JBltsab«eJ»t  LloTd,  Staimmet^  emA  F*- 
vourOM  of  England,  1065.  [S.  J.  L] 

Walgingliaiw,  Tuoxas  of  {Jl.  1440), 

a  monk  of  ot  Albans,  and  for  some  time 
Prior  of  Wymondham,  wrote  two  most  v&Iu< 
able  historical  works,  Historiei  Brtfis^  a  his- 
tory  of  England  from  1272  to  142*2,  and 
Ypodigtna  Neitetriee,  a  history  of  Nonnandv 
from  Rolf  to  Henry  V.  He  is  very  import- 
ant for  the  reigns  of  Richard  U.  and 
Henry  TV,  and  V.,  and  gives  us  valiuibt« 
accounts  of  WycHffe  and  the  LoUards,  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  the  French  wais  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign. 

Both  Walsiafrfaain'a  works  have  beoi  pob- 
Uahed  in  the  Bolls  Senee. 

Walter,  Hubekt,  Archbishop  of  Cu- 
terbury  (1193^-1206),  and  justiciar  (1194- 
1198),  was  a  nephew  of  Ranulf  GlanviU  i^-^X 
and  first  came  into  prominence  during  Kci^ 
Richard's  captivity.  He  bad  aocomponit*^ 
the  king  on  his  crusade,  and  on  hit  ws} 
homewards,  hearing  that  Richard  had  l^^ 
taken  prisoner,  ho  ^*isited  him.  The  kinf 
sent  him  over  to  England  to  act  as  vio^rrot 
in  his  absence,  to  counteract  Uie  intrigue  ^• 
John,  and  raise  the  lunsom,  whils  at  the 
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time  he  used  his  influence  to  obtain  Hubert's 
election  to  the  archblBhopric.    In  1194  he  was 
appointed  justiciar,  and  held  that  office  for 
four  years,  governing  well  and  vigorously, 
his  most  important  work  being  the  repres- 
sion  of  the    insurrection  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbert.    His  expedition  against  the  Welsh 
called  down  a  reprimand  from  the  Pope,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  age  of  fighting 
bishops  was  almost  over.    On  the  death  of 
Richard,  Hubert    supported    the   claims   of 
John  to  the  throne,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
chancellor.    Hubert  Walter  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  statesman^ecclesiastic  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  is  in  the  former  light 
that  he  more  frequently  appears.     "  He  was 
a  strong  minister,'*  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "and 
although  as  a  good  Englishman  he  made  the 
pressure  of  his  master's  hand  tie  as  tight  as  he 
could  upon  the  people,  as  a  good  servant  he 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  people  as  much  treasure 
as  he  could  for  his  master.    In  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
he  tried  and  did  much  to  train  the  people  to 
habits  of  self-government.    He  taught  them 
how  to  assess  their  taxes  by  jury,  to  elect  the 
grand  jury  for  the  assizes  of  the  judges,  to 
choose    representative    knights    to   transact 
legal  and  judicial  work — such  representative 
knights  as  at  a  later  time  made  convenient 
precedents  for  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  whole  working  of  elective  and  represen- 
tative institutions  gained  greatly  unaer  his 
management.  He  educated  the  people  against 
the  better  time  to  come." 

Hook,  lAvM  of  th€  ArchhUhopt ;  B.  Hoveden 
(Bolls  Series). 

Walter,  Siu  John  {d.  1630),  was  attorney- 
general  to  Prince  Charles  in  1619,  but  refused 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Sir  £. 
Coke.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  made 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
1.  in  1626.  He  showed  considerable  inde- 
pendence and  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions,  and  in  1629  gave  his  opinion 
a^inst  Holies,  and  other  members  of  Par- 
liament, being  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  this  the  king  pro- 
hibited bis  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
though  he  nominally  held  his  office  tiU  his 
deat^ 

WalterSyLccT  {d,  1683^,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and  in  1648  b^ame 
the  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
She  lived  with  Charles  in  Holland.  In  1656 
she  came  over  to  England,  where  she  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  shortly  afterwards 
released.  After  this  tittle  or  nothing  is  known 
of  her.  When  Monmouth  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  it  was  contended  by  his 
adherents  that  his  mother  had  been  secTetly 
married  to  Charles  II.,  but  of  this  asser- 
tion no  proof  was  forthcoming,  and  Mon- 
mouth himself  subsequently  retracted  it. 


Waltheof  {d.  1076)  was  a  powerful  noble- 
man, ^e  son  of  Siward.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  he  submitted  to  Wiltiam  the  Con- 

Sueror,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  earl- 
om  of  Northampton.  Subsequently  he  re- 
belled, but  was  forgiven,  retained  in  his 
earldom,  and  married  to  the  Conqueror's 
niece,  Judith.  In  1075  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  state 
of  tilings  which  had  existed  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time.  What  Waltheof  s  share  in 
this  plot  was  is  very  doubtful;  probably  it 
was  no  more  than  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Wnen 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  betrayed  the  plot 
to  Lanfranc,  and  was  for  the  moment  par- 
doned, but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  executed 
at  Winchester,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife.  His  body  was  removed  to  Croy- 
land,  where  miracles  were  said  to  be  worked 
at  his  tomb.  The  English  looked  upon  Wal- 
theof as  a  martyr,  and  the  later  troubles  of 
Wiltiam's  reign  were  considered  by  them  to  be 
judgments  on  him  for  the  murder  of  the  earl. 

OrdericQB   YitaUs;   Anglo-Saxon     Chronicle  i^ 
Freeman,  Norman  Conqunt, 

Walworth,  Bm  William,  a  citizen  of 
London,  was  appointed  with  John  Phitipot  in 
1377  by  Parliament  to  regulate  the  finances. 
In  1381  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
attended  the  young  king  at  his  conference 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  the  other  insurgents. 
Fearing  that  Tyler  was  about  to  attack 
Richard,  Walworth  slew  the  rebel  leader,  for 
which  feat  he  received  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood. 

Wansborough  (Wodkbsbbobh),  on  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  near  Swindon,  was  the 
scene  of  two  important  battles  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history— one  in  691,  in  which  Ceaw- 
tin  of  Wessex  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Ceol;  the  other  in  715,  when  Ine  repulsed 
the  Mercians. 

Wandewash,  The  Battlb  of  (Jan.  22, 
1760),  was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years* 
War  between  the  French  and  English  in 
India.  The  two  armies  of  LaUy  and 
Coote  encountered  each  other  near  Wande- 
wash.  The  Engtish  had  1,900  Europeans 
and  2,100  native  infantry,  Vith  1,250  native 
cavalry,  and  16  field  pieces ;  the  French  2,250 
native  cavalry,  and  1,300  sepoys,  besides 
their  Mahratta  horse,  with  twenty  field  pieces. 
The  forces  were  therefore  pretty  equal. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who 
had  suffered  very  severely,  retreated.  If  the 
English  native  horse  had  done  their  duty, 
the  defeat  might  have  been  even  more  deci- 
sive. 

Wanton,  Yalbntinb  {d,  1661),  married 
a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  joined  the 
Parliamentary  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1646  he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  in  1648  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  High 
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debauched  the  House  of  Commoxu  is  indis- 
putable. But  to  him  are  due  the  completion  of 
the  Revolution  settlement,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  at  a  time  when  peace  was  most 
required  by  England.  "  He  understood/* 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  *'  the  true  interest  of  his 
country  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries." "  The  prudence,  steadiness,  and 
vigilance  of  that  man,"  says  Burke  [Appeal 
from  the  New  Whiga^  &c.),  "proser^'ed  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family,  and  with  it  their 
laws  and  liberty  to  this  country." 

Coze,  Vemoin  of  8iT  Robert  H^oipol*  ;  Balph, 
Critical  Hittory  t^hori  IKalpoU'a  Adm\niitT<»Jbion  ; 
Horace  Walpole,  £«minuc«n««« ;  Stanhope,  Hitt. 
of  Eng. ;  Leoky,  Hut.  of  Bng,  in  t\»  Etghteentk 
Century ;  MftcaoUj,  Esnj  on  Horooe  fToIpole ; 
Ewfcld,  Sir  RobertWalpoig.  [8.  J.  L.] 

WalpolOy  Ho&ACB,  Eabl  of  Orford 
[b.  1717,  d.  1797),  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Walpole.  In  1741  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Callington,  but  he  never  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate.  In  1757  he  exerted  himself 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  remained  in 
Parliament  till  1768.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  in  the  &mily  title  and  estates ; 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  far  as  he  had  any  political  feeling  at  all, 
he  was  inclined  to  a  speculative  Bepublican- 
ism.  As  a  man  of  letters,  viriuotOf  novelist, 
critic,  and  retailer  of  public  and  private 
gossip,  Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
chamcteristic  figures  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
George  II. 's  reign,  though  inaccurate  and  pre- 
judiced, contain  a  good  deal  of  information, 
and  his  letters  (which  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  langaagej  are  very  valuable 
for  the  insight  they  give  mto  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  century.  Walpole's  work,  Historic 
Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  II I, ^ 
is  curious  and  acute. 

Walpole,  TTorla,  1792,  and  CorrMpondence, 
1840  ;  Lord  Dorer.  lAfe^  prefixed  to  the  Leti«rt 
to  Sir  SL.  Jfann  ;  Macanlf^,  £naya;  Scott,  Lt««t 
of  ike  ITooeliate  ;  L.  B.  Seeley,  H.  WtAfoU  and 
Kie  World. 

Walsinffham,  Sir  Francis  (6.  1636, 
d.  1690),  **The  most  penetrating  ^tesman 
of  his  time,"  was  bom  at  Chislehurst,  in 
Kent,  and  passed  most  of  his  youth  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  France  as  ambassador,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  great  "  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  caution."  In  1573  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
called, sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made 
one  of  the  principal  secretuies  of  state, 
devoting  himself  especially  from  this  date  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  numerous  plots  against 
the  queen  and  her  government.  His  system 
of  espionage  was  most  elaborate,  and  his  spies 
were  active,  faithful,  and  ubiquitous.  In  1681 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  proposed 


marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  but  failed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issue,  through  the  caprice  of  the 
queen  herself.  Two  years  later  Walaingham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  sub- 
sequently had  the  satis&ction  of  detecting 
Babington's  conspiracy  and  of  implicating 
in  it  the  Queen  of  Scots.  That  Sir  Fnncis 
was  her  enemy  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  forged  any  of  the  letters 
produced  ip  evidence,  as  Mary  declared,  and 
his  reputed  letter  to  Sir  Amyaa  Paulet, 
urging  him  "  to  find  out  some  way  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  Scots  queen  "  is  most  probably 
a  forger}'.  He  was  subsequently  the  mean$ 
of  preventing  a  breach  between  Elicabeth  and 
James  VI.  Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  and  a  thoroughly  religioofl  man. 
did  his  best  to  procure  toleration  for  the 
Puritans ;  he  "  has  the  honour  of  having 
sustained  and  cemented  the  Protestant  cause 
in  times  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  of  having 
effectually  ruined  the  interests  of  popeiy  by 
detecting  and  bafBing  all  its  plots.'*  Tfaie 
integrity  of  his  character  was  such  that  with 
every  feicility  for  amassing  wealth  in  an  age  of 
corruption,  he  died  so  poor  as  to  leave  barely 
enough  to  defray  the  ezpensee  of  hia  burial 
A  biog^pher  of  the  next  century  (Uoyd) 
sa}'s  of  him,  **  His  head  was  so  strong  that 
he  could  look  into  the  depths  of  men  and 
business,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpoola  of  state. 
Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret;  dose  in 
keeping  it.  His  conversation  was  insinuating 
and  reserved ;  he  saw  every  man,  and  none 
saw  him." 

Strype,  Eodst.  JC«monal«;  IToUtiiykaa  Cor- 
reepoMeniee;  Nares,  MevMnrt  of  BrrMfk; 
Froude,  Hut.  of  Hm.  ;  AUdn,  Memokn  •f  the 
Court  of  flualMth;  Lloyd,  SbaUsmen  mU  P«- 
voftrOes  o/«ii«land,  1085.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Walgjntfliaiw,  Thomas  of  {JL  1440). 
a  monk  of  ot.  Albans,  and  for  aome  tarns 
Prior  of  Wymondham,  wrote  two  moat  valu- 
able historical  works,  Historia  Brevi*^  a  his- 
tory  of  England  from  1272  to  1422,  and 
Tpodigma  Ifeustria,  a  history  of  Normandy 
from  Rolf  to  Henry  V.  He  is  very  import- 
ant for  the  reigns  of  Richard  H.  and 
Henry  FV.  and  V.,  and  gives  us  valnable 
accounts  of  Wycliffe  and  the  LoUarda,  th*- 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  the  French  wan  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign. 

Both  Walsinfliasi's  works  have  baan  pab- 
lished  in  the  B^Ia  Seriaa. 

Walter,  HrBsar,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1193—1206),  and  justiciar  (1194— 
1198),  was  a  nephew  of  Ranulf  Glajivill  (q.v.l. 
and  first  came  into  prominence  during  Kin^ 
Richsrd's  captivity.  He  had  aocomi«nitS 
the  king  on  his  crasade,  and  on  hi»  vmT 
homewards,  hearing  that  Richard  had  liK>e& 
taken  prisoner,  he  visited  binu  The  kinr 
sent  him  over  to  England  to  act  a»  viocfiemt 
in  his  absence,  to  counteract  the  intrigues  ol 
John,  and  raise  the  ransom,  whils  at  the 
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time  he  uaed  his  influence  to  obtain  Hubert's 
election  to  the  archbishopric.  In  1194  he  was 
appointed  justiciar,  and  held  that  office  for 
four  years,  governing  well  and  vigorously, 
his  most  important  work  beings  the  repres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbert.  His  expedition  agrainst  the  Welsh 
called  down  a  reprimand  from  the  Pope,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  age  of  fighting 
bishops  was  almost  over.  On  the  death  of 
Richard,  Hubert  supported  the  claims  of 
John  to  the  throne,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
chancellor.  Hubert  Walter  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  statesman-ecclesiastic  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  is  in  the  former  light 
that  he  more  frequently  appears.  '*  He  was 
a  strong  minister,"  baje  Dr.  Stubbs,  "and 
although  as  a  good  Englishman  he  made  the 
pressure  of  his  master's  hand  lie  as  light  as  he 
could  upon  the  people,  as  a  good  servant  he 
tried  to  get  out  oi  the  people  as  much  treasure 
as  he  could  for  his  master.  In  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
he  tried  and  did  much  to  train  the  people  to 
habits  of  self-government.  He  taught  them 
how  to  assess  their  taxes  by  jury,  to  elect  the 
grand  jury  for  the  assizes  of  the  judges,  to 
choose  representative  knights  to  transact 
legal  and  judicial  work — such  representative 
knights  as  at  a  later  time  made  convenient 
precedents  for  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  whole  working  of  elective  and  represen- 
tative institutions  gained  g^reatly  unaer  his 
management.  He  eaucated  the  people  against 
the  better  time  to  come.'* 

Hook,  Iavm  of  Ou  ArcKbi$hop» ;  B.  Hoveden 
(Bolls  Series). 

Walter,  Sm  John  {d.  1630),  was  attorney- 
general  to  Prince  Charles  in  1619,  but  refused 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Sir  £. 
Coke.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  made 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
I.  in  1626.  He  showed  considerable  inde- 
pendence and  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  his 
j  udicial  functions,  and  in  1 629  gave  his  opinion 
a^nst  Holies,  and  other  members  of  Par- 
liament, being  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  this  the  king  pro- 
hibited bis  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
though  he  nominally  held  his  office  till  his 
death. 

Walters,  LvcT  {d.  1683|,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  ana  in  1648  b^ame 
the  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
She  lived  with  Charles  in  Holland.  In  1656 
she  came  over  to  England,  where  she  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  shortly  afterwards 
released.  After  this  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  her.  When  Monmouth  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  it  was  contended  by  his 
adherents  that  his  mother  had  been  secretly 
married  to  Charles  II.,  but  of  this  asser- 
tion no  proof  was  forthcoming,  and  Mon- 
mouth himself  subsequently  retracted  it. 


Waltheof  {d.  1076^  was  a  powerful  noble- 
man, the  son  of  Siward.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  he  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 

Sueror,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  eai'l- 
om  of  Northampton.  Subsequently  he  re- 
belled, but  was  forgiven,  retained  in  his 
earldom,  and  married  to  the  Conqueror's 
niece,  Judith.  In  1075  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  state 
of  tilings  which  had  existed  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time.  What  WalUieof  s  share  in 
this  plot  was  is  very  doubtful;  probably  it 
was  no  more  than  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Wnen 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  betrayed  the  plot 
to  Lanfranc,  and  was  for  the  moment  par- 
doned, but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  executed 
at  Winchester,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife.  His  body  was  removed  to  Croy- 
land,  where  miracles  were  said  to  be  worked 
at  his  tomb.  The  English  looked  upon  Wal- 
theof as  a  martyr,  and  the  later  troubles  of 
William's  reign  were  considered  by  them  to  be 
judgments  on  him  for  the  murder  of  the  earl. 

Ordericas   Yitalis;   Anglo-Saxon     Chronicle  i^ 
Freeman,  Norman  Conqunt, 

Walworth,  Sib  William,  a  citizen  of 
London,  was  appointed  with  John  Philipot  in 
1377  by  Parliament  to  regulate  the  finances. 
In  1381  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
attended  the  young  king  at  his  conference 
with  Wat  Tyier  and  the  other  insurgents. 
Fearinff  that  Tyler  was  about  to  attack 
Richard,  Walworth  slew  the  rebel  leader,  for 
which  feat  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

Wansborough  (Wodkesbeorh),  on  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  near  Swindon,  was  the 
scene  of  two  important  battles  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history— one  in  591,  in  which  Ceaw- 
lin  of  Wessex  was  defeated  by  his  brotber 
Ceol;  the  other  in  715,  when  Ine  repulsed 
the  Mercians. 

Wandewashy  The  Battle  of  (Jan.  22, 
1760),  was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  between  the  French  and  English  in 
India.  The  two  armies  of  LaUy  and 
Coote  encountered  each  other  near  Wande- 
wash.  The  English  had  1,900  Europeans 
and  2,100  native  infantry,  with  1,250  native 
cavalry,  and  16  field  pieces ;  the  French  2,250 
native  cavalry,  and  1,300  sepoys,  besides 
their  Mahratta  horse,  with  twenty  field  pieces. 
The  forces  were  therefore  pretty  equal. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who 
had  suffered  very  severely,  retreated.  If  the 
English  native  horse  had  done  their  duty, 
the  defeat  might  have  been  even  more  deci- 
sive. 

Wanton,  Valentine  (d.  1661),  married 
a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  joined  the 
Parliamentary  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1646  he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  in  1648  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  High 
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of  the  Mariwchftlfi,  EarU  of  Pembroke,  and 
Bubeequently  by  William  de  Mauduit,  from 
whom  it  descended  in  1267  to  William  de 
Beanchamp.  In  1440  Richard  Neville,  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  married 
Anne,  the  heireee  of  the  Beauchamp  estates, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1471, 
on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  after  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  the  dignity  was  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Isabella.  His  son  bore  the  title, 
but  it  became  extinct  on  his  execution  in 
1499.  In  1547  it  whs  revived  for  John 
Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  also  borne  by  his  son  Ambrose 
Dudley,  on  whose  death  in  1689,  it  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1618,  and  con- 
ferred  on  Robert,  Lord  Rich.  It  became 
extinct  in  this  family  in  1759.  It  was  revived 
the  same  year  for  Francis  Greville,  Earl 
Brooke,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne 
the  titles  of  Brooke  and  Warwick. 

Warwick,  Ambrosi  Dudlit,  Earl  of 
{d.  1590),  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northximberland, 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  (1553) 
for  his  pe^icipation  in  his  father's  plot,  but 
was  not  executed.  In  1563  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  garrison  at  Havre  when 
it  was  forced  to  siurender;  and  after  bis 
return  to  England  was  proposed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  husband  for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1569,  he  was  in  command  of 
some  of  the  royal  forces,  and  aided  materially 
in  crushing  the  insurrection.  "  He  appears," 
says  Miss  Aikin,  *<  to  have  preserved  through 
life  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
broye  soldier." 

AiUn,  C<mH  o/  QiMm  miMohdh. 

Warwick,  Edward  Plantaobnbt,  Earl 
OF  {d,  1499),  was  the  son  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
by  Anne,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
known  as  the  Kingmaker.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  his  father,  in  1478  the  young 
earl  was  kept  in  honourable  confinement  at 
the  castle  of  sheriff-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire  until 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1485,  when 
the  earl's  Yorkist  blood,  and  the  strong  claims 
it  gaye  him  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  it 
a  very  obvious  necessity  on  the  new  king's 
part  to  have  him  placed  in  the  more  secure 
prison  of  the  Tower  of  London.  From  this 
prison  he  never  again  emerged  except  on  two 
occasions,  vis.,  in  1487,  when  he  was  paraded 
through  the  principal  streets  of  London  to 
disprove  the  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
and  in  1499,  when  he  was  beheaded  on  a 
charge  of  being  concerned  with  Perkdn  War- 
beck  (q.y,),  then  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
in  a  conspiracy  to  get  forcible  possession  of 
the  Tower,  and  effect  the  overthrow  of  Henry's 
government. 

Warwick,  Our,  Earl  of  {d.  1316),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Scottish  wars  in 
Edward  I.'s  time.    In  the  next  reign  he  took 


a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  toGayeston, 
and  was  one  of  the  oroainoB  appointed  in 
1310.  In  1312  he  seized  Gavestoii,  who  had 
given  him  mortal  insult  by  nicknaming  him 
"The  Black  Dog  of  Arden,'*  as  he  was 
being  conducted  to  London  by  Pembroke,  and 
had  him  beheaded  without  trial.  Warwick 
died  shortly  afterwards — according  to  one 
account,  by  poison. 

Warwick,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
OF  (».  1381,  d.  1439),  son  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ.  Earl  of  Warwick,  fought  on  the 
Koya&st  side  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Welsh  wan.  He 
was  appointed  goyemor  of  Henry  VI.  during 
his  dlildihood,  and  held  the  office  of  regent  ol 
France  from  1437  to  1439. 

Warwick,  Richard  Nsvillr,  £arl  of 
{b.  1428,  <f.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Eari 
of  Salisbury,  and  married  Anne,  daughto'  and 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom 
he  received  the  title  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
the  Beauchamp  family.  He  thus  became  the 
owner  of  enormous  wealth  and  landed  pro- 
perty, and  by  his  liberality  and  profuse 
hospitality  he  became  a  g^reat  favourite  with 
the  people.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  fought  ai  the 
first  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1455.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  Captain  of  Oalais.  A 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  Warwick's 
retainers  and  some  of  the  king*s  serrants  in 
1469  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  War.  AtUfr 
the  afbur  at  Ludf ord  he  fled  to  Calais^  and 
afterwards  joined  York  in  Ireland,  where  they 
arranged  a  plan  of  action,  and  returning  to 
Englimd  in  1460  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at 
Northampton,  and  took  the  king  piiaQn<er. 
Aftor  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  l^arwick 
attempted  to  intercept  Margaret's  mardi  to 
London,  but  was  defeated  at  St.  Albans. 
Retreating  with  a  considerable  force,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Edward  at  Chipping- 
Norton,  and  returned  to  London,  whna 
Edward  rV.  was  proclaimed  king.  Warwick 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Towtoo,  and 
was  nchly  rewarded  by  Edward,  reoatyinir 
the  captaincy  of  Dover,  the  waidenship  <2 
the  So:>ttish  marches,  the  offices  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Steward,  with  large  gtant« 
of  forfeited  lands.  Warwick*s  policy  wms  u> 
strengthen  the  new  dynasty  by  a  s^ct  and 
cordial  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  set  on  foot  negotiatioiis  f <7 
marrying  Edward  to  Bona  of  Sayoy,  sister  ol 
Louis  XI.  But  the  kin^  preferred  tht 
alliance  of  Bureundy,  and  his  marriage  witib 
Elizabeth  Woooville  entirely  upset  Warwick^* 
plans.  The  ascendancy  of  the  Qneen^s  km» 
folk  completed  Warwick's  estnmgement,  mod 
he  intrigued  with  Clarence,  who  in  14^ 
married  his  eldest  daughter  without  the  kimr*» 
knowledge.  An  insurrection  in  Yorkskirp 
now  induced  the  king  to  apply  for  h«lp  t* 
Warwick,  who  returned  frooi  CbJais  but  for 
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the  pnrpofle  of  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Woodvilles.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner. 
Kivers  and  Sir  John  Wood  ville  were  beheaded, 
and  for  a  time  the  government  was  completely 
in  Warwick's  hands.  But  in  1470  the  king 
escaped,  and  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at 
Looseooat  Field  obliged  Warwick  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  at  Calais.  By  the  influence  of 
Louis  XI.  a  reconciliation  was  made  between 
Warwick  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  accordance 
with  which  Warwick  invaded  England.  He 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  Montague,  and 
others,  while  Edward  fled  to  Burgundy. 
Henry  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
Warwick  was  once  more  supreme.  But  in  the 
next  year  (1471)  Edward  returned,  was  joined 
by  Clarence,  and  entered  London.  Warwick 
was  encamped  at  Bamet,  and  here,  after 
a  hard-fought  battle,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  character  of  the  ''last  of  the 
barons,"  or  the  "  Kingmaker,"  as  Warwick 
has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  ordinary  baronial  type. 
But  as  a  politician  he  had  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight ;  and  he  was  a  skilful  warrior  and  mili- 
tary leader,  rather  of  the  modem  than  of  the 
medinval  kind.  He  left  two  daughters, 
Isabella,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence ;  and  Anne,  married  first  to  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  YI. ,  and  secondly  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.    [Wabs  of  tub  Rosbs.] 

Conthmator  of  the  Oi'oyUuid  Cfcroniola; 
Warkworth,  .ChroniU^;  Poaton  I»«tt«TS,  with 
Gairdner'B    Introd.;   Arrival  of    Sdneard    IV, 

i Camden  8oo.):    Broagrham,   Eng.    wiuUr    th« 
fouM  ofLanoaattr, 


Thomas  BsArcHAMP,  Earl  of 
(d.  1401),  was  appointed  Governor  to  Rich- 
ard II.  during  lus  minority.  In  1386  he 
joined  Gloucester,  and  was  one  of  the  lords 
who  appealed  Be  Vere,  and  the  other  royal 
xninisterB,  of  treason.  In  1397  he  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  with  Gloucester  against 
the  king,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
having  confessed  his  guilt,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  exile,  and  he  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the  deposition  of  Richard 
II.  he  was  released. 

Wasllixiytoiu  founded  in  1790  as  the 
Federal  capital  of  the  United  States,  was 
attacked  by  the  English  during  the  American 
^War  (1812—14).  A  body  of  troops  under 
General  Ross  was  landed  on  the  Chuapeake, 
-while  a  fleet  iinder  Admiral  Cockbum  assisted 
in  the  operations.  The  Americans  were  able 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  had  been  sent  straight  off 
from  Bordeaux  for  this  service.  The  town 
waa  occupied  by  the  British,  and  though  there 
was  little  loss  of  life,  the  Capitol,  and  all  the 
public  buildings  and  offices,  were  destroyed ; 
an  act  which  caused  great  indignation  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  [ Ambricak  Wak.] 

Washington,  Tub  Treaty  of  (May  8, 
1871),  was  concluded  between  England  and  the 


United  States.  Its  provisions  were  that  a 
mixed  court  of  arbitrators  should  meet  to  adj  ust 
the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva,  and  that  bv 
this  award  the  two  nations  should  be  bound, 
prescribing  also  the  rules  in  accordance  with 
which  the  arbitrators  should  decide  on  their 
verdict;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ^ould  have  the  liberty  to  take  flsh  of 
every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts 
and  shores  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edwai'd's 
Island,  and  of  the  various  islands  adjacent, 
with  permission  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish ;  that 
this  liberty  should  only  extend  to  sea-fishing ; 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
similar  rights  of  fishing  and  landing  on  the 
eastern  sea  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  39th  parallel;  that  the 
navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  its 
tributaries,  and  canals,  should  be  open  to 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States ;  that  in 
return  the  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  canals 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  That  the  San  Juan  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  arbitration.  That 
this  treaty  should  last  for  ten  years^and  should 
not  expire  after  that  time  until  two  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given  by  either  party.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  treaty  the  Creneva  Com- 
mission of  Arbitrators  met  to  decide  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  the  San  Juan  question 
was  arbitrated  by  the  German  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, 1872.    [Gbnbva  Award.] 

Wa8hington«  Gborob  (6. 1732,  d,  1799), 
distinguished  himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Greneral  Braddock  in  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against 'Fort  Duquesne,  taking  part 
also  in  its  capture  in  1758.  Together  with 
Patrick  Henry,  he  represented  Virginia  at 
the  General  Congress  at  Virginia  in  1774, 
and  expressed  moderate  views  by  no  means 
favourable  to  secession.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief. 
This  is  the  place  for  the  very  briefest  account 
only  of  his  military  operations.  His  first 
great  success  was  in  compelling  the  English 
to  evacuate  Boston  in  March,  1776,  but  he 
was  defeated  at  Long  Island  by  General 
Howe,  and  compelled  to  retreat  west  of  the 
Delaware.  A  succession  of  defeats,  notably 
one  at  Brandy  wine  in  Sept.,  1777,  followed 
two  slight  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
town,  but  they  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  (Oct., 
1777).  In  June,  1 7 78,  he  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  at  Monmouth  Court  House.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1779  and  1780  he  remained 
inactive,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  armv  ; 
but  in  1781,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  South,  he  was 
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enahled  to  direct  the  important  operationfl  of 
Green  and  Morgan,  which  resulted  in  the 
coUupae  of  the  British  attack,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Comwallis.  On  the  oonclasion 
of  peace,  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He 
was,  however,  in  1787,  elected  President  of  the 
National  Ck)nvention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remodelled  the  constitution.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  in  1792.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  his  tenure  of  office 
was  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  America 
clear  of  the  complications  created  by  the 
French  Reyolution.  In  1794  hostilities 
seemed  imminent  with  England,  but  Wash- 
ington averted  them  by  sending  John  Jay  to 
London  on  a  special  mission,  and  two  years 
later  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty.  He 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
a  third  time.  Just  before  his  death,  when 
war  with  France  seemed  at  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

SparkB.  Uf*  and  ITrttinga  o/  ITiuHfo^ton.  12 
vols.,  and  DipIomoHe  Hwtory  <y  i\»  Aynmiom^  £•• 
volutum  I  Bancroft,  flut.  qf  ^m«rica ;  Qhuiot, 
If ashinyton ;  Washington  Irring,  L^c  t^ 
Ifatkmytoa. 

Waterloo,  The  Battle  of  (Jane  18, 
1816),  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  history, 
since  it  dosed  the  great  European  war  against 
France,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Europe.  In  June,  1815,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Belg^n  frontier.  Wellington's 
army  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  cover  Brussels,  in 
a  long  line  from  Charleroi  to  Antwerp.  The 
Prussians,  under  Blucher,  extended  eastward 
from  Charleroi  to  Li^ge.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  push  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  crush 
them  in  detail.  On  the  15th  he  attacked  the 
Prussians  at  Charleroi,  and  drove  them  back. 
On  the  16th  his  right  attacked  the  Pmasians 
at  Ligny,  and,  alter  a  hard  battle,  forced  them 
to  retreat.  Ney,  with  the  French  left,  at  the 
flame  time  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras.  After  fighting  all  day,  they  fell  back. 
The  English  slowly  retired  towards  Brussels 
on  the  1 7th.  Wellington,  relying  on  jassistance 
from  Blucher,  who  was  slowly  retreating  to- 
wards Wavre,  determined  to  fight  at  Waterloa 
The  field  of  battle  consisted  of  two  low  lines 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  one  another,  east 
and  west,  and  separated  by  a  valley  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Welling^n  took  up  a 
position  on  the  northern  ridge,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  with  the  Forest  of 
Soignies  in  his  rear,  the  centre  of  the  position 
being  the  hamlet  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  His  army 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  the  front  line  were  light  cavalry,  next  to 
them  were  the  fifth  and  fourth  Hanoverian 
brigades.  On  the  right  of  these  was  Bylandt's 
Dutch  and  Belgian  inftintry,  with  Pack  and 
Kemp*B  brigades  on  their  right.  On  their  right, 
and  garrisoning  the  farm-buildings  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  stood  the  Third  Divisioni  under 


Alton,  consisting  of  the  Kiag^s  Qerman  legion, 
and  a  Hanoverian  brigade.  To  their  right  again 
was  Halkett's  brigade,  and  the  two  brigades 
of  the  Guards,  under  Maitland  and  Byn^,  who 
held  the  farm  of  Hougoumoni.  The  second 
Une  was  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  the 
greatest  strength  being  concentrated  behind 
the  centre,  resting  on  the  Charleroi  road ;  Lord 
Uxbridge  being  in  command  of  the  whole.  The 
French  on  the  opposite  ridge  were  drawn  np  in 
two  lines,  with  the  entire  Imperial  Guard, 
cavalry,  and  intantry,  in  rear  of  the  centre 
as  a  reserve.  The  battle  began  at  ha]f>past 
eleven  by  a  fierce  attack  on  Hougoumoni 
under  Jerome  :  but  though  the  French  won 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  they  couM  not  drive 
the  Guards  from  the  buildingfl  themsdv^BB. 
As  this  attack  failed  in  its  main  object,  Napo- 
leon directed  a  grand  attack  on  the  left-centre 
of  the  allied  position.  As  the  columns  ap- 
proached, the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  fled 
in  panic ;  but  Picton,  with  the  3,000  men  wiio 
formed  the  brigades  of  Pack  and  Kemp, 
seised  tiie  moment  when  the  French  halted  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  His  men  fiired  a  ToUey 
at  thirty  yards*  distance,  and  then,  chamng, 
drove  the  columns  back  over  the  hilL  S&an- 
while  Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  who  had  ridden 
up  the  Charleroi  road  in  support  of  Ner's  at- 
tack, had  been  charged  by  Ix>rd  Uxbridge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Household  Brigade,  and  bad 
been  driven  back  in  headlong  oonfusiaDL  It 
was  about  half-past  throe  when  Napoleon 
found  that  his  grand  attack  had  failed,  and 
that,  far  from  making  any  way,  he  had  very 
much  weakened  his  right  wing,  while,  at  IJm 
same  time,  there  were  sure  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians.  He  directed  all 
his  splendid  cavalry  to  attack  the  centre  and 
right,  while  fresh  assaults  were  made  npcm 
Houg^umont  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Bat  the 
cuirassiers  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
impenetrable  squares  of  British  infantry,  and 
the  artillery  played  upon  them  as  they  retired, 
BO  that  they  were  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  La  Haye  Ssiiate 
had  been  carried  on  with  determined  Tigoor ; 
and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  the  Freikch 
took  the  place.  The  Prussians  wete  pieanig 
on,  and  were  already  carrying  on  a  fierce  oca- 
test  for  the  possession  of  Planoenoit,  whkh 
lay  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  and  which 
the  Toung  Guard  had  been  detad^  to  \k^A. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  Old  Guard,  who  hed  as 
yet  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  to  advance. 
The  two  columns  advanced  between  La  H^v 
Sainte  and  Hougoumont.  They  were  soddealy 
encountered  on  the  top  of  the  aaoent  by 
Haitland's  Guards,  who  were  Ivin^  down. 
When  the  French  arrived  at  U&e  top,  ths 
Goards  suddenly  rose  up,  at  a  distance  of  fifkr 
yards,  and  while  the  Fnoich  attempted  to  dcy 
ploy  into  line^  showered  roUey  after  vnlkr 
mto  their  rai^  till  they  became  ditcrdereJ. 
Then  the  Guards  charged,  and  drove  ^ 
Ftench   oolnmn    headlong    down    Um  hill. 
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retaming  to  their  position,  however,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  second 
column,  which  bore  on,  undismayed,  slightly 
towards  the  left.     The  colomn  broke,  and 
fled  in  disorder.    Napoleon,  meanwhile,  was 
rallying  tbe  remains  of  the  first  column  of  the 
Old   Guafd  round  La  Belle  Alliance;  but 
Wellington  now  took  the  offensive.      Soon 
after  eight  o'dock  he  gave  the  word  for  a 
general  advance  along  Uie  whole  line.     The 
British  troops  rushed  down  from  the  ridge, 
and  up  the  opposite  slope.    The  Old  Guard 
bravely  rallied,  and  attempted  to  stem  the 
current.    But  it  was  in  vain.    The  British 
swept  away  all  resistance  in  their  impetuous 
rush ;  and  the  French  army  gave  itself  up  to 
flight  in  hopeless  confusion,  every  one  seek- 
ing only  his  own  safety.     Wellington,  riding 
back,  met  Blucher  at  La  Belle  .fiance,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  pursuit  with  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  comparatively  fresh.     The 
allies,  under  Wellington,  had  lost  15,000  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle ;  the  Prus- 
Hians  7,000 ;  but  the  French  army  was  annihi- 
lated.    It  lost  from  23,000  to  30,000,  and  the 
Hurvivors  were  a  mere  scattered  mob.    Wel- 
lington's army  had  numbered  about  68,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  Napoleon's  about 
70,000. 

Sibome,  WaUrloo;  Cbetn^,  1Fal«rioo  £m- 
twrw  ;  Alison,  Hitt,  of  Bwrope ;  Creasy,  Dmuim 
BattlM  of  ih»  World ;  Thiers,  Hxsi.  of  Vu  Con- 
•ttlat«  and  .Empire;  Jomiui,  Jf ilrfary  Hut.  of 
NapoUon.  [W.  K.  S.] 

Watlinff  Street  was  one  of  the  great 
Roman  roads  through  Britain.   Starting  from 
Hichborough,  it  passed  by  Canterbur}',  whence, 
leaving   Rochester   to   the   right,  it  ran  to 
London,  which  it  passed  through,  thence  to 
Vorulam,    Dunstable,    Towcaster,    Weedon, 
Dovebridge,  High  Cross,  Fazeley,  and  Wel- 
lington, to  Wroxeter.    It  then  crossed  the 
Severn,  and  continued  by  Rowton  and  Bala 
to   Tommen-y-MawT,  where  it  divided  into 
two   branches.    One  ran  by  Beddgelert   to 
Caernarvon  and    Anglesea;    the    other    by 
Dolwyddelan  to  the  Menai  Straits,  where  one 
brancn   went  to  Holyhead,  and  the    other 
through  Aber  to  Chester,  thence  by  North 
wich,  Manchester,  Hkley,  Maaham,  and  New- 
ton, to  Catterick.    Crossing  the  Tees,  it  ran 
by  Binchester,  Ebchester,  and  Corbrid^e,  into 
Scotland,  thence  by  Jedburgh  to  the  interior 
of  Scotland,  probably  as  far  as  the  Forth. 
Other  authorities  regard  the  road  between 
Xx>ndon  and  Wroxeter  as  alone  properly  the 
Watling  Street.    But  the  name  seems  popu- 
larly to  have  been  used  to  denote  several  lines 
of  JKoman  highways.    [Roman  Roads.] 

W^atson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  LUndaff 
(6.  1737,  d.  1816),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  in  1760.  He  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  1764,  and  in  1771  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  He  wrote  largely  both  on 
0cieiitific  subjects  and  on  theology,  and  had 
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also  written  some  pamphlets  to  defend  and 
explain  Whig  principles,  when,  in  July,  1782, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  TJaViHftff  by  Lord 
Shelbnme.  He  sidea  with  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Regency  question. 
In  1792,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy,  he 
vehemently  eulogised  the  French  Revolution. 
Subsequently  he  changed  his  views  on  this 
subject,  and  wrote  in  1798  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  an  energetic 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
and  excited  immense  public  attention.  In 
1803  he  wrote  another  pamphlet  on  the  same 
subject.  His  best-known  work  is  perhaps  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible  against  the  attacks  of 
Thomas  Paine. 

Waurin,  John  db  {d.  circa  1471),  was  a 
Fr^ch  knight,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  but  subsequently  joined  the 
English,  and  attached  himseU  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1471, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Waverley,  Thb  Aknals  of,  is  one  of 
the  monastic  chronicles — ^written  in  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  that  name  in  Surrey — which 
extends  frouk  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1291.  From  1277  to  the  end  the  work  appears 
to  be  contemporary,  and  is  of  great  i^ue. 
It  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Wajnflete,  William  {d,  1486),  was 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  about  1432 
to  1443,  when  he  was  made  first  provost  of 
Eton.  In  1447  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  1456  became  Chancellor. 
In  1460  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and, 
though  he  had  be^  an  attached  friend  to 
Henry  VI.,  he  lived  unmolested  by  Edward 
I y .  In  1 448  Way nflete  commenced  the  foun- 
dation of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  which 
was  completed  in  1456.  He  also  founded  a 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Waynflete,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Way*  and  Xeans,  The  Committee  op, 
is  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  determine  how  the  money 
is  to  be  raised  which  has  been  voted  to  the 
Crown  after  the  resolutions  framed  by  the 
Committee  of  Supply  have  been  agreed  to. 
Its  principal  duty  is  to  receive  the  budget  or 
financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Resolutions  for  new  ways  of 
raising  revenue  are  often  submitted  to  it 
previous  to  being  embodied  in  bills. 

Wedderbnm,  Albxandbb,  Lord  LoroH- 
SOROUGH  and  Eahl  op  Rosslyk  {b.  1733,  d, 
1805),  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  advocate  and 
judge.  He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  but 
his  short  career  in  Scotland  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  in  1757,  and  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  called  to  the  English  bar.  In  1762, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Butr,  he  was 
retuiBod  to  Parliament  for  the  Rothesay  and 
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Invemry  Burghs.  In  1769  he  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  le^ility  of  Wilkes's  election,  which 
earned  him  a  congratulatory  banquet  at  the 
hands  of  the  Opposition.  In  1771,  however, 
he  left  his  party,  and  became  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral to  Lord  North.  In  his  new  office  he  is 
described  as  "elesant,  subtle,  and  insinuat- 
ing," but  he  had  no  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  powers  till,  in  1773,  he  defended 
Lord  Clive  a^inst  General  BurgojTie's  reso- 
lution. During  the  following  years  he  de- 
fended the  policy  of  the  ministry  on  the 
American  war.  In  1778  he  refused  the  office 
of  Chief  Baron,  and  continued  in  Parliament 
to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Next 
vear  he  became  Attomey-Greneral,  and  de- 
livered his  last  great  speech  in  the  Lower 
House  in  favour  of  a  firm  policy  of  repression 
towards  Ireland.  In  1780  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Loughborough.  When  the  Coalition 
ministry  was  formed  ^1783)  the  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  commission,  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, but  in  1784  the  chancellorship  was 
K'ven  to  Lord  Thurlow.  In  his  disgust.  Lord 
>ughborough  became  a  oompleto  Foxite. 
He  now  took  all  pains  to  cultivate  favour 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advocated  his 
claims  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill. 
In  1791  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Pitt's 
Kussian  policy,  and  became  so  strong  a  Whig 
that  he  advocated  measures  for  Catholic  relief, 
**  although  it  is  now  certain  that  when  he 
became  keeper  of  the  king's  oonsdenoe,  he 
poisoned  the  royal  mind  by  scruples  about 
the  coronation  oath,  and  tmit  he  obstructed 
the  policy  which  he  at  this  time  advocated." 
He  now  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt,  who,  in 
return  for  his  services  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Pitt 
ministry,  obtained  for  him  the  Great  Seal 
(Jan.,  1793).  In  1794  he  advised  the  State 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  and,  while  he  cooled 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  to  win 
favour  with  George  III.  In  1800  he  opposed 
all  measures  for  Catholic  emancipation  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  and  became  somewhat 
estranged  from  Pitt.  The  next  year  he 
betrayed  the  Prime  Minister's  private  corre- 
spondenee  to  the  king,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  Pitt.  Addington,  succeeding 
to  the  vacant  place,  got  rid  of  Ix>rd  Lough- 
borough by  the  bribe  of  an  elevation  to  an 
earldom,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bo6sl3rn. 
Henceforth  his  Parliamentary  career  was 
unimportant.  At  his  death  George  III.  is 
i-eported  to  have  said,  ''He  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 

Campbell,  LtfvM  o/  th»  Chancdlarg;  Jeese,  ir«- 
moirn  of  ths  lUign  ofQwrgt  III.  ;  Partiammtary 
Biti,;  Troveljan,  Eari^  Lif»  tf  C.  J.  Fox; 
Lttttn  o/ Junt'iM. 

Wadmorev  The  Peacb  of  (879),  is  the 
name  frequently  given  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween   Alfred    and    Quthrum,  thougn   the 


treaty   was   certainly    oondaded    at    Chip- 
penham.    The  village  of  Wedmore  liesnoar 
Athelney,  between  Bridgewater  and  YeoriL 
The  treaty  is  of  great  importance,  as  assign- 
ing a  definite  district  to  the  Danes,  and  estab- 
lishing a  wtodtu  vitwmfi  between  them  and 
the  English.     The  boundariea  here  agreed 
upon  were — *'  Up  on  the  Thames,  and  then 
up  on  the  Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  its  soun-e, 
then  right  to  Bedford;  then  np  on  the  Ooae 
unto  Watling  Street"    Thus  the  Danes  were 
to  leave  Wessex,  but  keep  East  Anglia  and 
the    north-eastern  part  of  Mercia,  bat  the 
south-western  part  of  Mercia  was  united  tfi 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  "  Speaking  ronffhly/' . 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  ''Alfred  roooverod  tbat 
part  of  Mercia  which  had  been  originaUr 
West  Saxon,  and  which  had  been  oonqnertid 
by  the  Angles  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.     .    .     .    The  Danes  got  much  th*; 
largest  part  of   England;  still  Alfred  con- 
trived to  keep  London."     [Ai^niitn;  Danes; 
ManciA.] 

Freeman,  Kormaii  GenfiMat,  voL  i^  aad  Oli 
Eng.  Htft. ;  8tabbe,5il«e(  Ckmrttn,  63. 

WellttSt  Leo,  Lord  {d.  H61),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  the  French  wars, 
ana  in  1438  was  made  lieutenant  cyf  Ireland, 
which  office  he  held  till  1443.  He  fought  ca 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wan  of  the  Koeea, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Towton. 

WellttS,  RxcHAiU),  Lord  (if.  1470),  son  of 
the  above,  was  allowed  to  receive  his  father's 
goods  and  estates  by  Edward  IV.,  though  he 
had  been  attainted,  and  in  1468  he  waa  restored 
to  all  his  honours.  In^  1470  his  son  laieied  a 
rebellion  in  Lincofaifihire,  and  Lord  Wrllca 
being  unable  to  induce  him  to  sabmit,  wus 
put  to  death  by  Edward,  contrary  to  a  pxt>Du>« 
he  had  made. 


Welles,  Sir  Rorbrt  (d.  1470),  waa  the  .^ 
of  Bichard,  Lord  Welles.  In  1470,  probabhr  es 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,'  be 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire.  Althougk 
the  cry  of  <*King  Henry!*'  was  nuted,  and 
many  Lancastrians  joined  his  standard,  it 
would  seem  that  his  real  object  iras  to  srt 
Olaronoeon  the  throne.  Before  aesistaiioeoooU 
arrive  from  Warwick  or  Clarence,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  king,  and  totally  defeated  is 
the  battle  of  Loosecoat  Field,  near  Stamf<»d 
He  was  captured,  and  beheaded  the  day  aftff 
the  battle,  having  made  a  full  oonfessiaD  U 
his  designs. 

WeUesley,  IUchard  Collbt,  lffAaiire» 
OF  {b.  1760,  d.  1842),  was  the  eldest  son  of  tb« 
fint  Earl  of  Momington,  and  elder  hnjth«r  y( 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  took  his «»: 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  ■«  ^ 
became  of  age,  and  also  entored  the  Enrlz^ 
House  of  Commons  as  member  ^  B^tti^ 
ston  in  1786,  and  aftorwaids  for  Wia^^ 
He  took  the  Tory  side  in  the  debate*  <^s 
the  Begency  of  1789,  and  giratly  ditis- 
guished  himself.    In  1797,  having  jtferiojal} 
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occupied  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Controli  he 
received  a  British  peerage  (as  Baron  Mom* 
ington),  and  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord 
Comwailis  as  Governor-General  of  India. 
In  1799  he  hecame  Marquess  Wellesley  in 
the  Irish  peerage.  Uis  governor-generalship 
in  India  was  an  eventful  period.  On  first 
landing  he  found  the  English  power  exposed 
to  great  dangers,  owiog  to  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam.  By  great  firmness 
and  skill  Lord  Momington  prevailed  on  the 
Nizam  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  enter  into 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  England.  He  next 
determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  (q.v.),  who  was  then  deeply  engaged 
in  intrigues  with  France.  Owing  to  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  the  viceroy,  the  troops 
were  speedily  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency. 
In  1799  war  was  declared  on  Tippoo,  and 
three  armies  advanced  on  Seringapatam. 
llie  Bombay  ftrmy  won  a  victory  at  Sudasere, 
and  that  of  Madras  at  Malavelly  and  Arikera. 
Seringapatam  was  invested  and  captured,  and 
Tippoo  slain  in  the  assault.  Mysore  was 
partitioned,  and  the  Mohammedan  dynasty 
driven  out.  In  1 80 1  Lord  Wellesley  organised 
the  Red  Sea  expedition  (q.v.),  and  despatched 
a  large  force  into  Egypt  to  assist  in  the 
operations  against  the  French.  He  then 
proceeded  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Mahratta  States.  He  forced  the  treaty  of 
Baasein  upon  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Kao. 
Thereupon  a  combination  of  Scindiah,  Holkar, 
and  the  Bajah  of  Berar  was  formed  against 
the  English,  and  the  result  was  the  hardly 
contested  campaigns  )n  which  the  British, 
under  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Lake,  were 
completely  successful.  The  siege  of  Ali- 
giirh,  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree, 
soon  reduced  Scindiah*s  French  battalions 
in  Hindostan;  the  battles  of  Assye  and 
Argaom  were  followed  by  the  treaties  of 
I>eogaom  and  Surgee  Anjengaom,  which  em- 
bodied the  submission  of  Scindiah  and  the 
Bhonslah. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellesley  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  commercial  development  of 
India.  He  gave  gn*eat  offence  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  partly  b^  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  his  military'  exploits,  partly  by 
allowing  private  English  vessels  to  trade  in 
India,  oontraiy  to  the  Company's  monopoly. 
In  1805  Lord  Wellesley  was  recalled.  At- 
tempts were  unsuccessfully  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  accuse  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  the  Coui't  of  Proprietors 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  a  large 
majority.  But  after  thirty  years  the  feeling 
changed,  and  the  directors,  taking  advantage 
of  the  publication  of  his  despatches,  voted 
bim  a  grant  of  £20,000,  and  ordered  his  statue 
to  be  placed  in  the  India  House.  His  policy 
in  India  was  to  establish  English  influence ; 
to  oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into 
permanent  treaties  with  him ;  to  place  the 


political  management  of  their  provinces  in 
the  hands  of  a  British  Kesident ;  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  an  army  largely  officered  by 
Europeans ;  while  the  native  princes  at  the 
same  time  retained  the  domestic  government 
in  their  own  hands.  "  The  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley  may  be  regarded  as  the  third 
grc'it  epoch  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
Indian  empire.  .  .  Lord  Wellesley  was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  in  India  a  political 
equilibrium  was  impossible;  that  peace  was 
only  to  be  insured  by  establishing  the  pre- 
ponderance of  British  power ;  ana  that  the 
task  of  breaking  down  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  as  practicable  as,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  have  been  necessary,  to  be 
undertaken." 

In  1808  Lord  Wellesley  was  appointed 
ambassador  in  Spain.  From  1809  to  Jan., 
1812,  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Mr.  Perceval's  cabinet,  but  resided  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  Homan  Catholic  claims  in  Ireland.  In 
May,  1812,  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
form  a  coalition  government.  Under  Lord 
Liverpoors  ministry  he  was  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
In  1815  he  loudly  censured  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  with  France.  From  1821 
to  1828  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  when  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, took  office,  and  declared  against  the 
Catholic  claims,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  resigned. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  Lord  Steward, 
imder  the  Grev  Ministry',  and  in  1833  again 
became  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  resigned  in  1834. 
De»i*<Uche»  of  ih»  Marqunt  WelUtiUy,  ed.  by  R. 
Montgomery  Martin,  183S— 1838;  Fearoe,  Lift 
of  WtOtOey.  [B.  S.] 

Wellixigtoily  A&THUH  Wellbsley,  Duke 
OF  {b.  1769,  d.  1852),  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Momington.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college 
at  Angers,  where  he  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Pig^erol.  He  entered  the  army  in 
Mar.,  1787.  His  career  in  the  field  com- 
menced in  Holland  (1794),  imder  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  shared  the  hardjdiips  of  this 
campaign,  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  the 
rearguiutL  He  received  a  colonelcy  in  1796. 
His  next  service  was  in  India,*  where  he 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  Mysore  War, 
and  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam,  being  at- 
tached to  the  Nizam^s  contingent  of  horse. 
In  July,  1799,  he  was  nominated  Governor  of 
Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and  the  conunand 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  exercised  the  great 
powers  conferred  upon  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deserve  and  obtain  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  the  natives,  and  to  display  his  own  extra- 
ordinary" talents  for  organisation  and  command. 
While  thus  employed  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  field  against  the  marauder  Dhoonoiah 
Waugh,  whom  he  routed  and  slew.  In  1803 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
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and  shortly  afterwards  the  Mahratta  War 
broke  out.  Major-General  Wellesley  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  restore  the  Peishwa  to  his  throne 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Basaein, 
as  well  as  to  act  afcrainst  the  Mimratta  chiefs. 
Operations  in  the  Dcccan  were  quickly  opened, 
and  concluded  by  Wellesley's  brilliant  victory 
at  Aasye  (Sept.  23,  1803),  and  Argaum  (Nov. 
19),  which  effectually  subdued  the  opposition 
of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  fierar.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  War,  General 
Welleeley  quitted  India,  and  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  landed  once  more  in  England. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
the  following  August  he  was  nominated  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  rendered  important  scrvici^,  for  which  he 
received  the  special  thanks  of  Parliament. 
On  July  12  the  same  year  he  started,  with  a 
command  of  10.000  men,  for  Portugal,  the 
Portland  ministry  having  sent  these  troops  at 
the  request  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
who  feared  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon. 
He  landed  successfully  at  Mondego,  marched 
on  Lisbon,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Rolica. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  appointed 
over  Wellesley's  head,  now  arrived  and  took 
the  command,  and  countermanded  all  Welles- 
ley's  dispositions  for  the  attack  on  Junot  at 
Corres  Vedras.  The  French  therefore  assailed 
the  English  at  Yimiera,  and  again  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  prevented  the  English  success  being 
decisive  by  forbidding  Wellesley  to  pursue 
and  cut  off  the  French  retreat  to  Torres 
Vedras.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  roused 
the  general  indignation  in  England  against 
the  expedition  and  its  commanders,  and 
especially,  but  most  unwarrantably,  against 
Wellesley.  He  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  Irish  duties  and  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  In  1809,  when  the  French  had 
entirely  occupied  the  Peninsula,  Wellesley 
was  sent  out  again  with  24,000  men.  He 
landed  at  Lisbon  (April  22),  marched  against 
Soult,  who  was  strongly  posted  at  Oporto, 
and  drove  him  into  Galicia.  The  state  of 
his  commissariat  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pursue  and  march  on  Madrid  as  he  had  in- 
tended ;  while  the  obstinacy  and  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  generals  rendered  co-operation 
impossible.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  crush- 
ing victory  of  Talavera  (q.v.),  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  next  year  was  occupied  with 
the  inroad  of  Napoleon,  the  victory  of  Busaoo, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  At  last,  in  1812,  after  the  capture  of 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
began  his  march  across  Spain  by  defeating 
the  French  at  Salamanca;  opened  the  road 
to  Madrid;  and  marched  from  thence  to 
Burgos.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  retire 
once  more  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In 
1813  he  marched  straight  to  Vittoria,  and 
from  victory  to  victory  til)  Soult  was  finally 


routed  at  Orthez,  and  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  ended  the  great  Peninsular  War 
(q.v.).  At  the  close  of  the  campsign  he 
was  for  his  ser^'ices  created  Marquis  of 
Bouro  and  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  him  an  aannity  of 
£10,000,  which  was  afterwards  commuted 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000,  and  on  July  1 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  Speaker.  The  highest  honoun 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  allies,  and 
he  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  each  of 
the  principal  armies  of  Europe.  In  Aogu^t^ 
he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  repi^esent  the  British 
government  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
He  remained  five  months,  and  bore  a  prin- 
cipal  share  in  the  negotiations  of  this  year.  In 
Jan.,  1815,  the  duke  was  accredited  to  Vienna 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Britain 
at  the  Congress  of  the  EuroMan  Powers, 
and  united  with  Austria  and  France  in  riv 
sisting  the  demands  of  Russia  aad  Ptoaeia. 
In  February  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba, 
and  Wellington  was  appointed  Commander^ 
in-Chief  against  him.  The  Hundred  Days 
ended  at  Waterloo  (q.v.),  and  the  allied 
armies  marched  on  Paris,  where  Wellington 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  resteaining 
the  Prussian  desire  for  vengeance ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  advice  tiiat 
the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  to  harv 
remained  for  five  years,  evacuated  France  at 
the  end  of  three.  The  military  career  of  the 
duke  thus  came  to  an  end.  In  Oct.,  181$, 
while  attending  the  0)ngreaB  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  took  no  prominent 
part,  however,  in  the  administration  of  home 
affairs,  though  he  shared  the  odium  which 
accrued  to  the  government  from  its  ooercivv> 
policy.  He  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  and  protested 
against  the  armed  intervention  of  the  French 
court  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  In  182^  ht- 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersbuffc 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceabA* 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question.  In  tht- 
following  year  he  refused  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Canning,  and  resigned  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  which  had  naturally  come  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1828.  h/t 
himself  became  Prime  Minister  of  Cngland. 
The  Canningites  were  allowed  to  retain  thdx 
seats  for  a  short  time,  but  very  aoon  diaseD- 
sions  arose,  and  they  were  eitiier  diiv^i  oiit 
or  resigned  spontaneously.  The  great  qmeetirB 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had  now  f6r 
a  quarter  of  a  century  occupied  the  atUmtkm 
of  the  legislature,  and  had  become  not  s^ 
much  a  question  of  abstract  principle  an4 
policy  as  of  national  peace  and  security. 
The  continued  anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  int<r> 
minable  division  of  cabinets,  the  disteaciioB 
of  imperial  councils,  and  the  utter  impoKi> 
bility  of  maintaining  such  a  state  of  thiii|r$« 
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at  last  satisfled  the  duke  and  Sir  Robert  Poel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  clamorous 
demand  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
conceded.  The  premier  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  in  thus 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, but  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  measure  was  necessary,  he  carried  it 
through  resolutely  and  characteristically. 
His  policy  was  announced  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  (Feb.  5th,  1829),  and  so  vigorously 
was  the  measure  pressed,  that  in  spite  of  the 
most  determined  opposition,  the  Relief  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority,  and 
in  little  more  than  a  month  became  law.  The 
ministry  of  the  duke  was  greatly  weakened 
by  his  victory  over  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  his  party.  His  opponents  were  not 
conciliated,  while  many  of  his  old  supporters 
had  become  furious  in  their  indignation. 
The  duke  failed  to  read  the  sig^s  of  the  times, 
and  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Parliamentary 
iteform  caused  the  downfall  of  his  ministry, 
the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  (1831),  and  the 
jiassing  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q.v.).  At  the 
final  crisis  of  the  Bill,  Wellington,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
followed  by  about  a  hundred  peers,  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass.  All  through  this  period  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
the  duke,  who  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his 
windows  from  the  mob  by  casings  of  iron. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation 
had  subsided,  popular  feeling  towards  him 
^^radually  chaoged ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  English  people.  In  1834  the  king 
axmounced  his  intention  to  recall  the  duke  to 
his  councils,  but  the  latter  insisted  that  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  was  the  proper  person  to  be 
]>laced  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
himself  accepted  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
In  1835,  he  retired  with  his  leader,  and  never 
again  took  charge  of  any  of  the  great  civil 
(ii'partments  of  state.  In  1841,  on  the  return 
of  his  party  to  power,  he  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  without  office ;  though  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  1842,  he  again  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  was  confirmed  in  the 
office  for  life  b^  patent  under  the  Great  Seal. 
When  the  Irish  famine  brought  the  AnH- 
C'om-law  agitation  to  a  crisis,  he  changed  with 
Peel,  and  gave  that  minister  the  warmest 
and  most  consistent  support  in  his  new  com- 
mercial policy.  It  was  in  fact  mainly  through 
the  duke's  influence  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Kreat  territorial  magnates  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  complete  break-up  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  1846,  the  duke  formally  intimated 
hia  final  retirement  from  political  life,  and 
never  again  took  any  part  m  the  debates  in 
the  HouKe  of  Lonis  except  on  military' 
matters.  But  he  continued  to  take  the  warmest 
interest    in  the    welfare    of    the  army,  the 


countr}%  and  the  sovereign,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  queen  as  a  friendly  and  intimate 
adviser.  With  the  nation  the  popularity  of 
*'  the  duke "  during  his  later  years  was 
extraordinary  and  almost  unique.  Wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  affection.  On  Sept.  14,  1852,  he 
died  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  resided  as 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Of  Wellington's 
eminence  as  a  general  there  is  no  question. 
In  an  age  of  great  commanders  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest ;  inferior  to  few  of  his  con^ 
temporaries,  save  the  great  opponent  whose 
designs  he  so  often  defeated.  The  integrity, 
honesty,   and  disinterested  simplicity  of  his 

Srivate  character  are  equally  little  open  to 
oubt.  His  position  as  a  statesman  admits 
of  more  dispute.  That  he  did  not  altogether 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
livca,  and  that  he  offered  an  unbending  front 
to  reforms  which  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
accept,  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

WaUvqtnn  Decpotchcs,  1852,  1860-6.  and 
1867;  Brialmont.  Life  o/ Wfllmoton  ;  Alisni,. 
Hut.  of  Burap*;  Yon  Sybel,  Frtnch  Revolu- 
tion; iniien.  Uist,  of  th«  Coiu«la<«  and  Emyirts 
Napier,  Penintular  War;  OreTille,  Mtmoin; 
Walpole,  Hist,  o/  Eng.  from  1816 ;  Stapleton, 
Gmtm  Conn'fiy  and  ki»  Tvmm ;  Paali,  £iiyItMrhc 
QwMckUt  uit  1816 ;  Molmworth,  Hiat.  of  th« 
£«/orm  fill;  Peel,  If moira.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Welsh  Judioatnre,  ABOLmoK  of  (il 

Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.).  In  1820  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Welsh  judicature,  which  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies, in  roite  of  proposals  to  remove  it.  The 
Common  Laws  Commissioners  of  1822  de- 
cided that  its  continuance  was  indefensible. 
Peel,  therefore,  introduced  (1830)  a  bill  for 
its  abolition,  and  for  adding  an  additional 
judge  to  each  of  the  three  superior  courts  at 
Westminster.  The  bill  became  law  in 
1830.  The  Special  Sessions  in  Wales  were 
abolished,  and  that  country,  with  Cheshire, 
erected  into  new  circuits,  served  by  the  ordi- 
nary judges. 

WendOTOr,  Roobr  of  (d.  12S6),  wasa 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  for  a  few  years  Prior 
of  Belvoir.  The  p«at  work  usually  though 
not  universally  attnbuted  to  him,  F/ore9  Hitto- 
riarutHf  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  year 
1235,  and  for  the  last  thirty-five  is  a  most 
valuable  authority.  "  It  is  from  him,"  says 
Mr.  Giairdner,  "  we  derive  most  of  the  in- 
formation we  possess  about  the  reign  of  King 
John ;  and  the  straightforwai-d  simplicity  with 
whidi  he  tells  the  tale,  denouncing  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  where  necessary,  without 
invective  or  high-colouring  of  any  kind,  is 
admirable.**  His  work  was  continued  from 
1235  by  Matthew  Paris. 

Theire  is  an  edition  of  the  Florn  in  the  Bolls 
Series,  and  a  translation  in  Bohn's  Antiqaaxiaa 

Wenlook,  Lord  (d.  1471),  was  originally 
a  supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and 
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fought  in  the  first  battle  of  8t.  Albans. 
Subsequently  he  went  over  to  the  Yorkists, 
and  was  attainted  in  1459.  He  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  Yorkist  army  in  the  battle  of 
Towton,  and  many  honours  and  rewards  were 
given  him  by  Edward  IV.  He  afterwards 
joined  Warwick  and  the  malcontents,  and 
fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  where  he  was  slain,  it  is  said 
by  Somerset,  who  suspected  him  of  treachery. 

WenaUgrdale's  Caaa,  Lord    (1856). 

Sir  James  Parke,  judge  of  the  Court  of  £x- 
chequer,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Wensleydale :  but  the  patent 
whioh  conferred  the  title  on  him  contained 
the  unusual  recital  that  his  barony  was  to 
be  held  "for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.** 
This  creation  was  an  attempt  to  revive  a  right 
which  had  lain  in  abe3rance  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  House  of  Lords  against  this,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  acted  as  its  exponent.  Thre^ 
great  legal  authorities  who  seldom  united  on 
any  point,  were  agreed  in  strenuous  opposition 
to  this  change — Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
and  Oampbell.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  it,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  proposal.  After  some  discus- 
sion, and  the  proposal  of  a  great  number  of 
resolutions,  the  government  yielded,  and  con- 
ferred on  Sir  James  Parke  a  patent  of  peerage 
drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  form. 

Wentwortll^  Paul,  the  brother  of 
Peter  Wentworth,  and  ''the  most  distin- 
guished assertor  of  civil  liberty  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,**  in  1566  upheld  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament against  the  prerogative  of  the  queen, 
who  had  sent  to  order  the  Commons  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage. 

Wentworth.  Pbtek,  was  member  for  Tre- 
gony,  in  ComwaU,  and  a  man  ''  whose  coura- 
geous and  independent  spirit  had  already 
drawn  upon  him  repeated  manifestations  of 
royal  displeasure.*'  During  the  session  of 
1576  ho  made  a  speech  reflecting  on  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  queen  on  the  Parliament, 
and  defending  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
For  this  he  was  sequestered,  and  a  committee 
of  all  the  privy  councillors  in  the  House  was 
appointed  to  examine  him.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  released  at  the  queen's  re- 
quest in  a  month,  being  reprimanded  on  his 
knees  by  the  Speaker.  In  1588  ho  was  again 
committed  to  the  Tower  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Speaker,  Serjeant  Puckering 
(afterwards  Lord  Keeper),  for  some  questions 
which  he  proposed  to  put  in  favour  oi  liberty 
of  speech.  In  1593  he  was  again  imprisonea 
for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
desiring  **  the  Lords  of  the  Upper  House  to 
join  with  those  of  the  Lower  in  imploring  her 
majesty  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  had  already  prepared  a  bill.** 

HaUam.  Cotut.  Hut, ;  Aikin.  JfMtotra  of  thi 
Court  ^  fliiabetA. 


Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas.  [Straf- 
ford.] 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  Ist  Lord  (</. 
1551),  was  employed  in  1549  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Norfolk  Rebellion  ;  as  a  membei* 
of  the  council  he  subsequently  took  an  active 
part  against  Protector  Somerset. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  2in>  Lord  {d. 
1590),  succeeded  his  father  (1551).  In  1554 
he  was  Governor  of  Calais,  a  post  which  he 
continued  to  hold  untU  the  town  was  lost 
(1558).  On  its  capitulation,  which,  had  Went- 
worth's  warnings  been  listened  to  in  England, 
might  have  been  prevented,  the  governor 
was  detained  a  prisoner.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  tried  for  treason  and  oowardice, 
together  with  some  of  his  subordinate  officers, 
but  was  acquitted. 


Wer-gild,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times^  was 
the  money  value  of  each  man's  life,  and  the 
sum  which,  in  case  of  his  death  by  violence, 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  murderer,  either  to  his 
kinsmen  or  gild-brethren«  or  in  the  case  of  a 
serf  to  his  master.  The  amount  of  the  wer- 
gild depended  entirely  on  the  rank  of  the  po-- 
son  slam,  and  was  carefully  graduated,  'nius 
the  wer  of  the  king  was  7,200  shillings,  that 
of  an  ealdonnan  2,400  shillings,  while  a  kin|r*s 
thegn  was  valued  at  1,200  shillings,  an  ordi- 
nary thegn  at  600  shillings,  and  a  oeori  at 
200.    [BoT.] 

BobertK>D,  Hut.  SfMys ;  StablM»  Cmut.  Hut 


Thb  Kingdom  of.  This  atate, 
which  eventually  expanded  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  English,  but  when  separate  oovered  at  one 
time  seven  modem  counties,  was  founded  by 
the  West  Saxons  in  5 19.  lliese  settlers  seem 
to  have  been  at  first  called  GtwiMtas,  wfaieh 
word  also  is  supposed  to  mean  men  of  the  west, 
and  had  been  already  spreading  otct  and 
planting  themselves  in  the  Itchen  valler  for 
twenty-four  years.  Some  inqoiiem  betiere 
that  during  this  time  the  work  of  conquest 
and  occupation  was  carried  on  **  by  indepen- 
dent bands  of  settlers,*'  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  need  of  a  common  leader,  bat  who,  in 
519,  were  brought  to  a  union  and»  the  kui/i;- 
ship  of  Cerdic  and  his  son,  Cynric  Indeed,  to 
these  **  aldermen,"  as  it  calls  them,  Uie  Amf^p" 
Saxon  ChrtmieU  gives  all  the  distinction  frrnn 
the  first,  informing  us  that  they  came  to  Britain 
in  495  with  five  ships,  and  had  a  fight  with 
the  Welsh  on  the  very  day  of  their  airiifml : 
were,  in  501,  followed  by  Port ;  slew,  in  50S, 
5,000  Britons,  and  their  King  Nmtanleod; 
were,  in  514,  joined  by  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
leading  a  third  invading  force;  **laid  their 
grasp  on  the  kingship*^  in  519,  thus  esta- 
blishing the  kingdom  that  has  since  swdled 
into  the  British  empire.  Their  battle  at  Jf«M 
Badoniewfy  in  520,  with  "the  king«  in  whom 
some  have  recognised  the  maieetio  fignre  ol 
Ambrosius**  (Elton),  some  tne  mystenous 
Arthur,  some  both,  is  repofited  from  the  other 
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aide.     Cerdic  lived,  fought,  and  slew — routing 
the   Britons  at  Cerdicuea  in  627,  and  over- 
running Wight  in  530 — till  &34,  when  he  died, 
leaving  his  task  to  be  carried  on  by  Cynric. 
The  exact  extent  of  Cynric's  kingdom  is  un- 
known, but  it  had  certainly  spread  beyond 
Hampahire.    It    was   reserved  for  his   son, 
Ceawlin,  to  make  the  West  Saxon  a  large  and 
powerful  state.    Beginning  in  560,  Ceawlin 
reigned  for  thirty-one  years.    Aided  by  his 
brother,  Outhwulf,  he  overthrew  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  vanquished  the  Britons  at  Bedford  in 
571,  vanquished  them  again  at  Derham  in 
Gloucestershire    in    577,  and  took  into  his 
kingdom  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
northern  Wiltshire,  and  the  Severn  Valley. 
In  584  he  fought,  and  lost  his  brother,  in  the 
battle  of  Fethanlea,  a  place  that  Dr.  Guest 
identifies  with  Faddiley,  regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  a  conquering  march  as  far  as  Cheshire, 
but  others  conjecture  to  have  been  Frethem. 
In  either  case  the  West  Saxons  had  extended 
their  conquests  far  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Somersetshire  Avon,  to  which 
they  had  been  at  first  restricted.  But  Ceawlin 
would  seem  to  have  gone  too  fast;  disaster 
overtook  his  arms  in  the  end.    Beaten  at 
Wodensburg  by  his  own  subjects,  he  fled, 
and  died  in  exile.     After  tms  rebuff  the 
advance  of  the  West  Saxons  was  held  in 
check  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  They 
lost  to  Mercia  the  conquests  they  had  made 
beyond  the  Thames,  and  they  even  lay  under 
the  Mercian  yoke  for  nineteen  years  (733 — 
752).    But  they  had  compensations.    About 
635  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Birinus;  under  Kenwalch  (Cenwealh)  they 
pushed  their  western  frontier  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Farret;  then,  under  Ina,  beyond  the 
Farret ;  from  the  same  Ina  they  obtained  thq 
first  Knglifth  code  of  laws ;  and,  led  by  Cuth- 
red,  they  broke  the  Mercian  yoke  nom  off 
their  necks  by  a  g^reat  victory  over  Ethelbald 
at  Bnrford  in  752.    At  the  same  time  they 
gave  two  examples  that  have  not  been  lost 
on    their    posterity — in    672    they   took   a 
w^nuin  for  their  ruler,  Sexburh,  Kenwalch's 
widow,  and  in  755  they  dethroned  Cuthred's 
sacoessor,   Sigebert,   siter   he    had  reigned 
a  year.     Ina,   too,  added  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  founded  by  Kenwalch,  that 
of  Sherborne,  of  which  the  see  was  later 
on    shifted   to    Salisbury.     This    stag^    of 
West  Saxon  history  dosed  with  800,  when 
Egbert  came  to  the  throne.     Feared  by  his 
predecessor,  Brihtric,  he  had  passed  several 
years    in   exile    near   Charlemagne,  and  is 
thought  to  have  profited  greatly  uereby.    It 
was  his  fate  not  only  to  extend  the  kingdom, 
and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  front,  but  also 
to  raise  it  to  the  lordship  of  the  other  king- 
doms and  states.    In  his  days  Wessex  reached 
the  'Hunar,  the  invading  Mercians  were  over- 
thrown at  Ellandun  in  823,  and  their  sceptre 
was  wrested  from  them,  while  the  aggressive 
Banes  and  the  Comishmen  were  beaten  in  a 


great  battle  at  Hengeetdown  in  835.  Between 
823  and  828  every  other  people  south  of  thu 
Tweed  had  been  annexed  to  or  made  depend- 
ent on  the  West  Saxons.  The  Danish  wars 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  growth  of  Wessex. 
Under  Alfred  she  was  virtually  stripped  of 
her  external  supremacy,  but  her  immediate 
territory  was  much  increased.  The  impulse 
thus  gamed  continued  under  Alfred's  son  and 
gran^ns,  till  Wessex  far  outgrew  ite  name, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  English  kingdom,  but 
her  distinguishing  legal  customs,  the  West' 
uaxfuikufe,  survived  till  Henry  II.  reduced 
English  law  to  a  uniform  system. 

Th»  AngUhSaxon  CkranicU;  Elton,  Origius  of 
Englifh  Hietcry  ;  Qreen,  Ths  Making  of  Bugland; 
Lappenberg,  Aitglo-Saxan  King§  j  Freeman,  Nor- 
man  Coinquest.  [J,  R,] 

Kings  or  Wbsssx. 

Cerdio 519—584 

Gynrio 534-500 

Ceawlin 560-591 

Ceolxio 591—507 

Geolwnlf 597-611 

Cyneglls 611—643 

Oawealh 643—672 

Sezbnrh  (Queen)  .       .  678—673 

JEdOwiiie 674—676 

Centwine  .....  676—685 

CeadwaUa 685-688 

Ine      ....       V       .  688—726 

Etbelhaid 726—741 

Cathred 741-754 

Bigebert    .       .       .       ^       .  754—755 

CtoowuII  .        .        .       «       .  755—784 

Bertrio 784—800 

Egbert 800-836 

Ethelwnlf 836-858 

Ethelbald 858-860 

Ethelbert 890-806 

Sthelred 896—871 

Alfred 871-901 

Edward  the  Elder    .  .  901-925 

Wast  A£noan  Colonies  and  Bettle- 

ments,  Tub,  consist  of  those  on  the  Gambia, 
the  Gk)ld  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
They  are  all  orown  colonies — ^that  is,  the  crown 
has  entire  control  over  the  administration. 
(I)  The  Gambia  was  first  colonised  after 
1618 ;  a  patont  having  been  granted  to  some 
Exeter  merchants  by  Elizabeth  to  trade  in 
the  district.  Its  trade  chiefly  consisted  in 
slaves,  and  its  whito  population  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Until  1843,  when  it  became  an  independent 
colony,  it  was  subject  to  Sierra  Leone.  It 
became  a  portion  of  the  government  of  West 
Ajbica  settlements  by  charter  in  1843.  (2) 
Sierra  Leone  was  at  first  settled  solely  with 
negroes.  It  became  a  British  colony  in  1787, 
and  has  since  been  maintained  for  the  sup- 
pression of  tiie  slave-trade.  (3)  The  Gold 
Coast  was  first  visited  by  Englishmen  in  1591. 
It  became  the  possession  of  the  African 
Company  of  merchants  in  1760,  and  they 
ceded  it  to  the  crown  in  1820.  Several  times 
during  this  century  the  English  protectorate 
over  tiie  tribes  of  the  interior  hais  caused  us 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees,  the 
last  occasion  being  in  1872 — 73,  when  Coe- 
massie,  their  capital,  was  burnt    In  1872  the 
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Dutch  tnirrenderod  all  their  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast  to  England  in  return  for 
compensation  elsewhere.  The  Gold  Ckmst 
became  an  independent  colony  in  1874.  (4) 
Lagos,  originally  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1851,  and  the  slave-trade  suppressed.  It  was 
formally  ceded  by  the  king  in  1861. 

Westbury,  Richasd  Bbthbll,  Lobd 
{h.  1800,  d.  1873),  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
at  Bristol ;  he  was  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  (1823), 
and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
He  obtained  distinguished  success  as  advocate 
for  Brasenose  College  in  a  suit  which  brought 
him  a  continually  increasing  practice,  and  in 
1840  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel.  In  1847 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  Shaftesbury  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  In  1861  he  was  more 
successful,  and  was  returned  for  Aylesbury 
as  a  '*  Liberal,  favourable  to  the  ballot  and 
the  abolition  of  Church  rates."  In  1859  he 
was  elected  for  Wolverhampton,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Upper  House.  In  Dec.,  1852,  he  became 
Solicitor-General  uhder  the  Coalition  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen.  His  services  at 
this  time  weix)  of  much  use  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  carrying  the  Succession  Duty  Bill,  many 
of  the  points  in  which  were  so  intricate  and 
so  strictly  technical,  that  no  one  but  an  equity 
lawyer  could  have  explained  them  properly  to 
the  House.  The  success  in  fact  was  in  the  main 
due  to  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  who  also  took  an 
active  part  about  the  same  time  in  carrying 
the  bills  for  reforming  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  for  abolishing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  In  the  winter  of  1856 — 7  Sir 
Richard  became  Attorney-General.  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  introduce  and  carr^  through 
the  House  the  Probate  and  Administration 
Act  and  the  Divorce  Act,  and  this  duty  he 
discharged  effectually  and  successfully.  When 
the  new  Court  of  Probate  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  was  formed,  the  judgeship  was  first 
offered  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  Richard 
Bethell,  who,  however,  refused  it.  In  1857  he 
carried  successfully  through  the  House  of 
Commons  another  important  measure,  the 
Fraudulent  Trustees  Bill.  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill  of  1858,  which  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  from 
office.  In  1861,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, the  Groat  Seal  was  offered  to  Sir  Richard, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
I^ord  Westbury,  having  previously  carried 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  1861  through  the 
Lower  House.  In  the  summer  of  1865  some 
scandalous  proceedings  which  it  was  thought 
he  ought  to  have  detected  and  checked,  were 
brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  Leeds 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  in  consequence  of 
these,  and  of  an  adverse  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in 


the  July  of  that  year.  From  that  date  down 
to  his  death,  Lord  Westbury  constantly 
took  part  in  the  decision  of  Appeals  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  Arbitiator 
in  delicate  and  important  commercial 


Westmiiister  Abboy  ^^ma  commenced 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  \a  1049,  and  con- 
secrated in  Dec,  1065.  The  rebuilding  w&s 
commenced  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,  and  the 
chapter  house  begun  in  1250.  In  1266  Par- 
liament first  met  in  the  chapter  house  at 
Westminster,  and  their  last  sitting  in  thui 
building  was  in  Jan.,  1547.  The  sanctoary 
rights  of  the  abbey  were  abolished  in  160*2. 
In  1739  the  Western  Tower  was  finiahed,  and 
in  1808 — 22  the  abbey  was  repaired  and 
partly  reconstructed.  The  restoration  of  the 
chapter  house  was  began  in  1866  and  finished 
in  1871.  The  altar  screen  wais  reistored  in 
1867. 

Westminater  Aaaembly,  Trx,  was 

convoked  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  as  "  many  things  in  iu 
liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  reqairad 
further  and  more  perfect  reformation.**  It 
met  on  July  1,  and,  after  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Twiss,  the  Prolocutor,  began  its  sessions  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  whence  it  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The 
assembly  consisted  of  both  lay  and  clerical 
members,  and  was  never  very  nomerons — 
about  sixty  attending  its  ordinary  attings. 
The  great  majority  of  the  assembly  irere 
inclined  to  Presbyterianism,  and  many  of 
them  profoundly  convinced  of  its  Divine 
Right.  This  party  was  further  strengthened 
when  political  necessities  involved  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  compelled  the 
assembly  to  accept  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  to  add  to  its  numbers  Hender- 
son, Baillie,  and  other  oommisaionera  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Qiorch. 
Their  predominance  was  further  aamired 
when  tne  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  ad- 
vocates of  "  Ussher's  model,"  including  t)fce 
archbishop  himself,  either  refused  to  sit  or 
withdrew  from  the  assembly.  Bat  a  email 
though  extremely  energetic  and  intelliirent 
opposition,  consisting  partly  of  "  EIrastians,** 
like  the  lawyers  Selden,  St.  John,  and  White- 
locke ;  and  the  divines,  Coleman,  and«  to  eome 
extent,  lightfoot ;  and  partly  of  Independents, 
like  the  "dissenting  brethren,''  Vane,  Ny«>. 
Goodwin,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  and  Stmpeon. 
Burgess,  Calamy,  Marshall,  and  Aah,  werp, 
with  the  Scots,  the  most  famous  of  xhf 
Presbyterian  party.  After  1645  ChariM 
Herle  was  its  Prolocutor.  The  debates  of 
the  aasembly  extended  over  nearly  all  poasiblo 
subjects  of  theology.  From  July,  164S,  tu 
the  summer  of  1647  it  pursued  its  way  oa- 
interrupted.  It  spent  much  time  on  tlK* 
revision  of  the  ArUdea,  which  inrc»h*ed 
endless  theological  discuasiocL     It  Sttpenodeu 
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the  Prayer  Book  by  the  Dirtetwry  of  Public 
fForthip.  It  did  itd  best  to  establish  a  rigid 
Presbyterial  organisation,  slightly  modified 
by  a  few  insignificant  conoessions  to  the  In- 
dependents, and,  pending  its  establishment, 
it  took  upon  itself  the  function  of  ordaining 
ministers.  It  drew  up  the  celebrated  West- 
miuaier  Qmfeuion  of  Faith  with  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  have  since 
remained  the  aathoritative  expositions  of 
British  Presbyterianism.  Possessing  no  direct 
power,  it  was  necessarily  somewhat  depen- 
dent on  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed 
its  existence;  though  this  did  not  prevent 
the  active  section  exalting  the  spiritual 
power  so  highly  as  to  call  down  upon 
the  assembly  the  threat  of  an  action  for 
pr^Bmunire.  After  the  summer  of  1647|  the 
retirement  of  the  Scots  marked  the  ending  of 
the  main  business  of  the  Assembly.  But  up 
to  the  spring  in  1662  a  small  number  of  its 
divines  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  candidates  for  ordination,  until 
Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Rump  led  to 
their  silent  disappearance  without  formal  dis- 
missal.  Despite  their  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
liad  shown  much  learning  and  zeal,  and  some 
moderation,  in  a  critical  and  arduous  duty. 

Hethariaffton.  Hiriory  of  th«  ir«itm«Mt«r 
^Mtfoibly;  Bngnwortb,  Cw»ciifyfK%;  Lightfoot, 
JtyykThoJL ;  Baillie,  LdUn ;  Neal,  Hiitory  of  tht 
PwriUau;  Stougbton,  Mtligion  in  England. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Westminster.  Matthew  of  (^.  eirea 
1325),  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  His  Fhret 
Hiatoriarum  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  the  year  1307.  The 
first  part,  an  abridgment  of  the  Bible  and  a 
sketch  of  Roman  history,  is  of  no  worth, 
and  his  description  of  the  beginnings  of 
English  history  shows  a  strong  inclination  to 
the  marvellous.  His  account  of  the  Norman 
kings,  chiefly  based  on  Roger  of  Wendover, 
is,  however,  very  careful,  but  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  chronicle  is  that  dealing  with 
the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
He  seems  throughout  to  have  been  an  accurate 
and  painstaking  writer.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, more  sinned  against  than  sinnini?, 
was  the  source  of  numerous  compilations  in 
the  following  century.  An  edition  of  the 
FhrtB  Hiatoriarum  was  published  in  1870, 
and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  them 
by  C.  D.  Yonge  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library. 

Westminster,  Thb  First  Statutb  op 
(1275),  was  one  of  the  ecu>licst  of  Edward  I.'s 
great  legal  measures,  and  was  a  measure 
of  reform  and  consolidation.  It  contains 
fifty-one  clauses,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  legislation,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  it 
is  *' almost  a  code  in  itself."  Its  language 
now  recalls  that  of  Oanute  or  Alfred,  now 
anticipates  that  of  our  own  dav  :  on  the  one 
hand  common  right  is  to  be  done  to  all,  as 
HIST.-34* 


well  poor  as  rich,  without  respect  of  persons ; 
on  the  other,  elections  are  to  be  free,  and  no 
man  is  by  force,  malice,  or  menace  to  disturb 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  is 
not  less  discernible ;  excessive  amercements, 
abuses  of  wardship,  irregular  demands  for 
feudal  aids,  are  forbidden  in  the  same  words, 
or  by  amending  enactments.  The  inquiry 
system  of  Henry  II.,  the  law  of  wreck,  and 
the  institution  of  coroner's  measures  of  Richard 
and  his  ministers,  come  under  review,  as  well 
as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough. 

Stabbs,  Coiut.  EiA.  and  Sdeet  Ckat-t^ra. 

Westminster,  Thb  Second  Statuti 
OF  (1285),  like  the  preceding,  is  rather  a  code 
than  a  simple  statute.  It  contains  the  famous 
article  i>#  Donit  Conditumalibuty  alters  and 
improves  the  laws  relating  to  manorial  juris- 
dictions, trial  of  criminals,  the  rights  of  com- 
monage, dower,  and  advowsons. 

Westminster,  Thb  Provisions  of 
(1269),  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  prescribed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
(q.v.).  They  were  republished  by  Henry  III. 
in  1262,  and  again  in  1264,  during  his  cap- 
tivity. They  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
the  Statute  of  Marlborough  (1267).  They  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  inheritance  of  property, 
forbid  the  disj^raging  marriage  of  wards,  and 
the  granting  *of  lands,  &c.,  to  aliens ;  the 
offices  of  state  and  the  fortresses  are  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  onl^ ;  eccle- 
siastics shall  not  acquire  any  land  without  the 
sanction  of  the  immediate  lord,  and  benefit  of 
clergy  is  limited. 

Westminster  Kail  was  built  by 
WiUiam  Rufus  in  1097—99.  It  was  used  for 
sittings  of  the  courts  of  law  in  1224.  Richard 
II.  had  the  hall  rebuUt  in  1397.  The  law 
courts,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  hall,  were  taken  down  in 
1884  after  the  completion  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  Strand. 

Westmoreland,  Charles  Netillb, 
Earl  of  {d.  1684),  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Catholic  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
though  a  man  devoid  of  talent,  was  a  leader 
in  the  Northern  Rebellion  of  1669,  and 
achieved  the  only  success  in  the  insuirection 
by  the  capture  of  Barnard  Castle  from  Sir 
George  Bowes.  On  the  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment he  made  his  escape  to  the  border,  and 
in  spite  of  many  attempts  to  seise  him, 
managed,  with  better  fortune  than  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  find  an  asylum  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
dragged  out  a  tedious  existence  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  barely  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  by  a  slender  pension  from  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Westmoreland.  Ralph  Nettllb,  Earl 
OF  id.  1426),  was  the  son  of  John,  Lord 
Neville.    In  1386  he  was  made  Guardian  of 
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the  West  MarcheA,and  in  1399  Earl  of  West- 
moreland.     He  joined  Bolingbroke  on  his 
landing  in  EngLtnd,  and  was  by  him  created 
Earl   Marshal.     He  fought  for  Henry  lY. 
against  the  Percies;    prevented  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  from  joining  his  son  Hot-   ' 
spur ;  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and   ' 
by  gross  treachery  got  Archbishop  Scrope, 
the  Earl  of  Nottinghiim,  and  other  partisans   ' 
of  the  Percies  into  his  hands.     He  married 
first  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  secondly,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Wetherell,  Sir  Charlbs  (^.  1770,  d. 
1846),  was  the  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Nathan 
Wetherell,  Dean  of  Hereford.  He  was  edu* 
Gated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  ( 1 794|.  His  friendship  with 
Lord  Eldon,  who  received  the  Great  Seal  in 
1 80 1 ,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  practice  in- 
creased continually,  and  in  1816  he  was  made 
king*s  counsel.  In  1817  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  Watson  after  the  Spa  Fields  Riots, 
but  this  proceeding  did  not  further  his 
chances  of  promotion.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  but  never 
acquired  any  great  influence  with  the  House. 
From  1820  to  1826  he  represented  the  city  of 
Oxford.  From  1826  to  1830  he  sat  for 
Plympton;  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  for 
Boroughbrid^e,  which  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  then  retired  from  Par- 
liament. In  1824  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool;  and  in 
1826  he  succeeded  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship, an  office  which  he  did  not,  however,  hold 
longer  than  till  April  30  the  following  year.  In 
1828  he  again  became  Attomey-G^enl  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  resigned  when 
ttie  government  accc*pted  the  Catholic  Belief 
Act.  He  opposed  LK>rd  Grey's  Reform  Bill 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
in  consequence  became  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  country.  In  1831,  therefore,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Bristol  to  hold  the  October 
SessionB  as  Recorder  of  the  town,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
and  the  other  corporate  authorities  were 
pelted  with  stones.  Sir  Charles  retained  his 
office,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  till  his  death, 
which  was  due  to  an  accident  when  out 
driving. 

Wexford  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  Irish  wars  and  rebellions.  It  was 
taken  by  Fitzgerald  and  Fitsstaple  in  1169. 
In  1462  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  and 
recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  the 
autumn  of  1641  it  was  captured  by  the  Irish 
rebels.  Cromwell  appeared  before  Wexford 
after  the  capture  of  Drogheda  in  1650,  and  he 
refused  to  grant  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
governor,  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender,  giving  only  an  hour  for  reflection. 
The  gates  were  not  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
hour   granted,  and  the   town  was  at  onoe' 


stormed.  Some  3,000  or  4,000  people  were 
massacred  (Oct.  9, 1650).  It  was  in  Wexford 
that  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed  its  mon 
dangerous  form.  It  broke  out  on  May  26, 
and  the  troops  were  defeated  in  rapid  suf- 
cession  at  Oulast,  Enniscorthy,  and  at  thf 
Three  Rocks.  In  consequence  of  this  latt 
defeat,  Greneral  Fawcett,  who  had  been  ad- 
vancing to  support  Maxwell,  who  commanded 
in  Wexford,  retreated,  and  on  the  Slst  Max- 
well himself  had  to  foUow  his  example,  his 
men  refusing  to  fight.  The  Protestant  in- 
habitants and  fugitives  had  fled  to  the  ship^ 
in  the  harbour,  but  were  brought  back  and 
thrown  into  prison.  After  the  rebel  defeat 
at  New  Ross  the  Protestants  were  given  & 
choice  between  conversion  to  Gaiholiciaai 
and  death.  On  June  20  ninety-seven  Pit>- 
teetants  were  murdered  after  a  mock  trisL 
The  nominal  leader  of  the  rebels  was  Bagcnal 
Harvey,  but  the  real  leader  a  priest  named 
Murphy.  Lake's  victorv  at  Vinegar  Hill 
(June  21,  1798)  crushed  the  Wexford  rt- 
hellion,  and  the  insuigents  evacuated  thv 
town  the  same  day. 

WhaUey,  Edward  {d,  circa  1679),  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Nottinghamshire  family, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  at  Naaeby, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  hone. 
During  Charles  I.*s  imprisonment  at  Hampton 
Court  he  was  placed  in  WhaUey's  chargr. 
In  1655  he  was  made  one  of  the  major-general 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  *'  lords  "  of  Cram- 
well*s  Upper  House.  He  took  a  pxtmnneDt 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  one  ot 
those  who  signed  the  death  warrant.  When 
the  Restoration  was  inevitable  he  fled  to 
America,  where  he  led  a  life  of  danger,  havini; 
continually  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  amour 
Puritan  friends,  who  protected  him  from  th.' 
warrant  which  had  beoa  issued  af^i"«t  him. 

WliaUay.  Richaba,  one  of  the  moet  ub- 
scrupulous  adherents  of  Protector  Somez^et. 
was  receiver-general  in  Yorkshire,  where  h> 
managed  to  appropriate  a  good  deal  of  tb** 
public  money.  In  1551  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  a  plot  fbr  the  x«sioiratioa  cf 
the  Protector. 

Wliamcliire,  Jakes  Stuaw  WoaruT 
MACUOfziB,  Baron  {b,  1776,  d.  IMo),  ira 
the  grandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse^  entered 
the  army  in  1701,  and  quitted  it  in  1801,  titer 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  lienteDanl* 
colonel.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Bossiney  in  Ocn- 
walL  In  1812,  after  the  failure*  of  mu5 
ministerial  negotiations,  he  was  choeen  t- 
move  an  address  to  the  Prince  Begeaii.  pcsv< 
ins^  that  he  would  form  a  strong  and  efficMv* 
mmistry.  In  1818  he  succeeded  to  his  lar^ 
inheritance,  and  was  elected  for  Torkahirr. 
which  he  represented  till  1826,  whoa,  ha^iog 
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offended  his  constitiiento  by  his  opinions  on 
the  Catholic  question,  he  was  not  re-elected. 
He  was,  however,  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  strenuously  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  but  was  reconciled  to  it  later  by  Earl 
Urey.  He  opposed  the  Whigs  as  long  as 
they  were  in  power,  but  when  Sir  H.  Peel 
was  recalled  from  Italy  (Nov.,  1834)  to  form 
a  Conservative  government,  he  took  office  as 
Ix)rd  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held  till  April, 
1835.  In  1841,  on  the  return  of  Peel  to  power, 
Ix>rd  Whamcliffe  became  President  of  the 
GounciL 

WhartoHy  Phiup,  Dukb  of  (b.  1699,  d. 
1731),  son  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
early  displayed  extraordinaiy  talents,  com- 
bined wiUi  an  utterly  disdolute  and  unprin- 
cipled character.  In  1716  he  went  abroad 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Pretender  and 
queen-dowager,  and  offered  them  his  ser- 
vices. He  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
a  Whig,  but  on  coming  to  England  he  passed 
into  Opposition.  His  talents  were  employed  in 
publishing  an  Opposition  paper,  known  as  the 
Tme  Briton.  In  1720  his  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  ministry,  when  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  under  discussion,  so 
enniffed  that  statesman  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head,  which  proved  fatal.  [Stan- 
HOPB.1  Wharton  made  a  fine  speech  in  1722 
in  defence  of  Atterbury.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  debts  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  He 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  was  created 
by  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  became 
a  pretended  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
At  this  time  the  schemes  of  Ripperda,  the 
Spanish  minister,  had  resulted  in  a  close 
alliance  between  Spain  and  Austria,  while  by 
a  secret  treaty  these  powers  pledged  tiiemselves 
to  assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
the  imprudence  of  Wharton  and  Ripperda 
ruined  the  plan.  Wharton  had  so  far  cast 
Mside  his  nationality  as  to  become  a  volunteer 
in  the  siege  of  Qibraltar.  In  1728  he  tried 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  English  court,  but 
they,  through  Horace  Walpole,  refused  to 
remit  the  indictment  for  high  treason  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him.  His  character 
has  been  dravm  in  Pope's  Unes : — 

"  Wharton,  the  10001  aad  wonder  of  onr  days. 
Whose  nuioff  pMsion  wbs  the  lust  of  praiae. 
•  ••••• 

A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  moakind ; 
Too  rmh  for  thooght— for  action  too  refln'd ; 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approve*  ; 
A  rebel  to  the  yczy  king  he  k>vea." 

Wliarton,  Thomas,  Habqvis  op  {h.  1640, 
«/.  1 7 1 5) ,  was  the  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  educated 
in  the  strictest  Calvinism,  but  neverthe- 
less became  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Oavaliers  at  the  Restoratioa  He  was,  how. 
ever,  throughout  his  life  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Whig  party.    In  1686  he  was  elected  for 


Buckinghamshire,  where  his  political  influence 
was  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  this  and 
other  counties  he  sent  thirty  members  to 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  James  II.  When  James  repri- 
manded the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test  Act,  Wharton  proposed  that  a  time  should 
be  appointed  for  takmg  the  king's  answer 
into  consideration.  By  his  song  '*Lilli- 
bullero*'  (q.v.),  a  satire  on  TvrconneVs  ad- 
ministration, Wharton  afterwaros  boasted  that 
he  had  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoroH. 
On  the  arrival  of  William  in  England  Wharton 
joined  him  at  Exeter.  When  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant,  Wharton  was  the  first  to 
propose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  WilHam 
and  Mar}'.  In  1695  he  conducted  an  attack 
on  the  Tory  ministry.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  Uie  books  of  the  city  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquinr  moved  the  impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1696  he  supported  the 
bill  for  Fenwick's  attainder,  which  caused  the 
Whigs  to  triumph  completely.  He  was  made 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  retaining  his  place  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Household.  In  1697  he 
hoped  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State;  but 
William  refused  to  grant  the  request,  for  fear 
of  alienating  the  Tories.  Next  year  a  Tory 
reaction  set  in,  and  Wharton's  candidates 
were  defeated  throughout  England.  In  1700 
he  proposed  amimdments  in  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  Irish  land  grants.  A  struggle 
took  place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons ; 
but  the  former  yielded,  and  Wharton  retired 
from  London.  In  1701  he  regained  all  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne  he  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments. In  1705  he  proposed  a  Regency 
Bill  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  demise.  In 
1708,  after  the  Junto  bad  joined  Godolphin's 
ministry,  he  was  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  There  he  showed  great  hostility  to 
the  Catholics,  but  was  disposed  to  concihate 
the  Dissenters.  He  was  superseded  by  Ormonde 
in  1710.  His  administration  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Swift,  whose  Short  Character  of  the 
£ari  of  Wharton  is  a  satire  of  the  most  savage 
character.  During  the  last  session  of  Anne*s 
Parliament  he  displayed  great  seal  for  the 
Protestant  Suocession.  He  opposed  Boling- 
broke's  Schism  Act;  he  proposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  compelled  to  expel 
the  Pretender  from  his  dominions ;  he  advo- 
cated the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender, 
whether  dead  or  alive.  On  the  accession  of 
Qeorge  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
created  a  marquis.  In  the  next  year  he  died. 
Wharton's  private  character  was  irredeemably 
bad.  He  was  notorious  as  the  greatest  profli- 
gate in  England,  and  his  effrontery  and  men- 
dacity had  no  bounds.  He  was  the  most 
thorough-going  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the 
Whig  party  men  of  the  age.    "  The  falseet  of 
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the  West  Marchea,  and  in  1399  Earl  of  West-   i 
moreland.      He  joined  Bolingbroke  on  his   ' 
landing  in  England,  and  was  by  him  created 
Earl  llarshaL     He  fought  for   Henry  IV. 

r'nst  the  Percies;  prevented  the  £!arl  of 
thumberland  from  joining  his  son  Hot- 
spur ;  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  gross  treachery  got  Archbishop  Scrope, 
the  Earl  of  Nottinghum,  and  other  partisans 
of  the  Percies  into  his  hands.  He  married 
first  Maivaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford ;  ana  secondly,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Wetherallp  Sir  Crarlbs  (ft.  1770,  d, 
1846),  was  the  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Nathan 
Wetherell,  Dean  of  Hereford.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
oalled  to  the  bar  (1794|.  His  friendship  with 
Lord  Eldon,  who  received  the  Great  beal  in 
1801,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  practice  in- 
creased continually,  and  in  1816  he  was  made 
king's  counsel.  In  1817  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  Watson  after  the  Spa  Fields  Riots, 
but  this  proceeding  did  not  further  his 
chances  of  promotion.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  but  never 
acquired  any  great  influence  with  the  House. 
From  1820  to  1826  ho  represented  the  city  of 
Oxford.  From  1826  to  1830  he  sat  for 
Plympton;  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  for 
Boroughbrid^c,  which  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  then  retired  from  Par- 
liament. In  1824  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool;  and  in 
1826  he  succeeded  to  the  Attomey-Gkneral- 
ship,  an  office  which  he  did  not,  however,  hold 
longer  than  till  April  30  the  following  year.  In 
1828  he  again  became  Attorney -Gteneral  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  resigned  when 
ttie  government  accepted  the  Catholic  Belief 
Act  He  opposed  Lord  6rey*B  Reform  Bill 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
in  consequence  became  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  country.  In  1831,  therefore,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Bristol  to  hold  the  October 
SessionB  as  Recorder  of  the  town,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
and  the  other  corporate  authorities  were 
pelted  with  stones.  Sir  Charles  retained  his 
office,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  till  his  death, 
which  was  due  to  an  accident  when  out 
driving. 

Wexford  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  Iri^h  wars  and  rebellions.  It  was 
taken  by  Fitzgerald  and  Fitntaple  in  1169. 
In  1462  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  and 
recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  the 
autumn  of  1641  it  was  captured  by  the  Irish 
rebels.  Cromwell  appeared  before  Wexford 
after  the  capture  of  Drogheda  in  1650,  and  be 
refused  to  grant  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
governor,  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender,  giving  only  an  hour  for  reflection. 
The  gates  were  not  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
hour    granted,  and  the  town  was  at  onoe' 


stormed.  Some  3,000  or  4,000  people  were 
massacred  (Oct.  9, 1650).  It  waa  in  Wexford 
that  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed  its  mon 
dangerous  form.  It  broke  out  on  May  26. 
and  the  troops  were  defeated  in  rapid  suc- 
cession at  Oulast,  Enniscorthy,  and  at  thf 
Three  Rocks.  In  consequence  of  this  lasl 
defeat,  Genoral  Fawcett,  who  bad  been  ad- 
vancing to  support  Maxwell,  who  commanded 
in  Wexford,  retreated,  and  on  the  Slst  Max- 
well himself  had  to  follow  his  example,  his 
men  refusing  to  fight.  The  Protestant  in- 
habitants and  fugitives  had  fled  to  the  ahipsi 
in  the  harbour,  but  were  brought  back  and 
thrown  into  prison.  After  the  rebel  defeat 
at  New  Ross  the  Protestants  were  given  a 
choice  between  conversion  to  Catholician 
and  death.  On  June  20  ninety-seven  Pro- 
testants were  murdered  after  a  mock  trial 
The  nominal  leader  of  the  rebels  waa  Bageoal 
Harvey,  but  the  real  leader  a  priest  named 
Murphy.  Lake's  victory  at  Vinef^ar  Hill 
(June  21,  1798)  cruHhod  the  Wexford  nr- 
bellion,  and  the  insuigents  evacuated  the 
town  the  same  day. 


Whalley,  Edward  (rf.  drea  1679), 
member  of  an  ancient  Nottinghamshire  family, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  Oliver  CromwelL  He 
joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  at  Naseby, 
for  which  he  waa  made  a  colonel  of  horsp. 
During  Charles  I.'s  imprisonment  at  Hanipton 
Court  he  was  placed  in  Whalley'a  thax^. 
In  1655  he  was  made  one  of  the  major-gencrsK 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  ^'  lords  *'  of  Croia- 
well*8  Upper  House.  He  took  a  promiosc* 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  one  ot 
those  who  signed  the  death  warrant,  Wbta 
the  Restoration  was  inevitable  he  fled  f" 
America,  where  he  led  a  life  of  danger,  having 
continually  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  amoi^ 
Puritan  friends,  who  protected  him  from  tk- 
warrant  which  had  been  issued  agaiimt  him. 

Wlialley.  Ricrabd,  one  of  the  mosl  on- 
scrupulous  adherents  of  Protector  Somcm:. 
was  receiver-genenl  in  Yorkshire,  where  b> 
managed  to  appropriate  a  good  deal  ol  thf 
public  money.  In  1561  he  was  accused  ri 
having  formed  a  plot  for  the  reatocaliQa  U 
the  Protector. 

WliamclilFe,  Jakss  Stcabt  Wostut 
Mackenzxb,  Babok  (h.  1776,  dL  1S4^),  v^* 
the  gfrandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute.  Hi- 
was  educated  at  the  Chaiierhonae,  enten^I 
the  army  in  1791,  and  quitted  it  in  1801.  after 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  lientaisBX- 
colond.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  Bv- 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Bossiney  in  Cora- 
walL  In  1812,  after  the  failure  ci  man) 
ministerial  negotiations,  he  was  chosen  u 
move  an  addn^  to  the  Prince  Regent,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  form  a  strong  and  ei&acx* 
mmistry.  In  1818  he  suoceeded  to  his  lai^ 
inheritance,  and  was  elected  for  Ycrkshir.. 
which  he  represented  till  1826,  when,  haris^ 
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offendfld  his  constituents  by  his  opinions  on 
the  Gktholic  question,  he  was  not  re-elected. 
He  was,  however,  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  Btrenuoualy  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  but  was  reconciled  to  it  later  by  Earl 
(rrey.  He  opposed  the  Whigs  as  long  as 
they  were  in  power,  but  when  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  recalled  from  Italy  (Nov.,  1834)  to  form 
a  Conservative  government,  he  took  office  as 
Ix)rd  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held  till  April, 
1835.  In  1841,  on  the  return  of  Peel  to  power, 
Ix)rd  Whamdiffe  became  President  of  the 
Council. 

WliaztoHy  Philip,  Dttkb  of  (6.  1699,  d. 
1731),  son  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
early  displayed  extraordinaiy  talents,   com- 
bined with  an  utterly  dissolute  and  unprin- 
cipled character.     In  1716  he  went  abroad 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Pretender  and 
queen-dowager,  and  offered    them   his  ser- 
vices.    He  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
A  Whig,  but  on  coming  to  England  he  passed 
into  Opposition.  His  talents  were  employed  in 
publishing  an  Opposition  paper,  known  as  the 
True  JBriton,     In  1720  his  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  ministry,  when  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  under  discussion,  so 
enraged  that  statesman  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head,  which  proved  fatal.   [Stan- 
MOPB.l    Wharton  made  a  fine  speech  in  1722 
in  defence  of  Atterbory.    Shortly  afterwards 
his  debts  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  He 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  was  created 
by  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  became 
a  pretended  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
At  this  time  the  schemes  of  Ripperda,  the 
Spanish   minister,  had    resulted  in  a  close 
alliance  between  Spain  and  Austria,  while  by 
a  secret  treaty  these  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.    But 
the  imprudence  of  Wharton  and  Ripperda 
ruined  the  plan.    Wharton  had  so  far  cast 
aside  his  nationalitv  as  to  become  a  volunteer 
in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.    In  1728  he  tried 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  English  court,  but 
they,  through  Horace  Walpole,  refused  to 
remit  the  indictment  for  high  treason  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him.  His  character 
has  been  dntMrn  in  Pope's  lines : — 

*'  Wbarton,  the  soom  and  wonder  of  our  dayi, 
Whose  nuioff  pMsion  ma  the  last  of  praise. 
•  ••••• 

A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  tbaa  half  mankind ; 
Too  Tiuh  for  thonirbt— for  action  too  refin'd ; 
A  tjrant  to  the  wife  hie  heart  Kpprowe*  ; 
A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  k>Tea." 

Wluurton,  Thomas,  HABaxns  or  (b.  1640, 
//.  1715),  was  the  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
tvho  had  fought  on  tiie  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  educated 
in  the  strictest  Calvinism,  but  neverthe- 
less became  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Cavaliers  at  the  Restoration.  He  was,  how. 
ever,  throughout  his  lilo  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Whig  F«rty.    In  1686  he  was  elected  for 


Buckinghamshire,  where  his  political  influence 
was  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  this  and 
other  counties  he  sent  thirty  members  to 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  James  II.  When  James  repri- 
manded the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test  Act,  Wharton  proposed  that  a  time  should 
be  appointed  for  taking  the  king's  answer 
into  consideration.  By  his  song  "Lilli- 
bullero"  (q.v.),  a  satire  on  TvrconneVs  ad- 
ministration, Wharton  afterwaras  boasted  that 
he  had  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
On  the  arrival  of  William  in  England  Wharton 
joined  him  at  Exeter.  When  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant,  Wharton  was  the  first  to 
propose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  WilHam 
and  Mar}'.  In  1695  he  conducted  an  attack 
on  the  Tory  ministry.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  city  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company.  Hf 
was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  moved  the  impeachment  of  th*^ 
Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1696  he  supported  the 
bill  for  Fenwick*s  attainder,  which  caused  the 
Whigs  to  triumph  completely.  He  was  made 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  retaining  his  place  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Household.  In  1697  he 
hoped  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State;  but 
William  refused  to  grant  the  request,  for  fear 
of  alienating  the  Tories.  Next  year  a  Tory 
reaction  set  in,  and  Wharton*s  candidates 
were  defeated  throughout  England.  In  1700 
he  proposed  amendments  in  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  Irish  land  grants.  A  struggle 
took  place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons ; 
but  the  former  yielded,  and  Wharton  retired 
from  London.  In  1701  he  regained  all  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne  he  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments. In  1705  he  proposed  a  Regency 
Bill  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  demise.  In 
1708,  after  the  Junto  had  joined  Godolphin's 
ministry,  he  was  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  There  he  showed  great  hostility  to 
the  Catholics,  but  was  disposed  to  conciliate 
the  Dissenters.  He  was  superseded  by  Ormonde 
in  1710.  His  administration  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Swift,  whose  Shcrt  Character  of  the 
harl  of  Wharton  is  a  satire  of  the  most  savage 
character.  During  the  last  session  of  Anne's 
Parliament  he  displayed  great  seal  for  the 
Protestant  Suocession.  He  opposed  Boliiig<- 
broke's  Schism  Act;  he  proposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  compelled  to  expel 
the  Pretender  from  his  dominions ;  he  advo- 
cated the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender, 
whether  dead  or  alive.  On  the  accession  of 
George  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
created  a  marquis.  In  the  next  year  he  died. 
Wharton's  private  character  was  irredeemably 
bad.  Ho  was  notorioos  as  the  greatest  profli- 
gate in  England,  and  his  effrontery  and  men- 
dacity had  no  bounds.  He  was  the  most 
thorough-going  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the 
Whig  party  men  of  the  age.    <*  The  falseet  of 
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mankind  in  all  relations  but  one :  he  was  the 

truest  of  Whigs,"  says  Bfacauluy. 

BariMt,  Hut.  VHu  Own  Tinu;  Swift's  WorkB, 
Tol.  ▼. :  Kacaulajr,  Eitit.  <tf  Bng. 

WhetluuiUitade,  John  of  {d.  1464),  was 
Abbot  of  St.  Albana,  and  wrote  a  chronicle 
or  register  of  events  from  1441  to  1460. 
Though  a  very  meagre  record,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  contemporary  writers  at  this  period, 
this  chronicle  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Whiff.  This  famous  party  name  was  first 
used  todenote  the  stem  Covenanters  of  south- 
western Scotland,  who  struggled  against  the 
Royalist  and  Episcopal  Restoration  of  1660, 
^md  frequently  rose  in  fruitless  revolt  against 
the  government  of  Charles  II.  About  1679, 
during  the  height  of  the  Popish  Plot  agitation, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  champions  of  the 
Exclusion  BUI,  at  first  in  derision,  but  before 
long  as  their  accepted  name.  The  Whig  party 
had,  however,  existed  in  fact  long  before  it 
existed  in  name.  It  sprang  from  the  old 
Country  party,  which  had  begun  the  contest 
with  Charles  I.,  and  had,  with  varying  for- 
tunes, continued  to  struggle  against  his  son. 
In  this  sense  the  g^rm  of  the  Whig  party  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth.  Proscribed  after  the  failure  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Whig  party  found  their 
principles  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  nation 
m  1688.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  completed  a  triumph  which  lasted 
until  the  accession  of  Greorge  III.  During 
this  long  period  of  power  the  Whigs  became 
conservative.  Those  who  had  been  zealous 
for  the  old  liberties  of  the  nation,  for  Magna 
Carta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  "  Social 
Contract,*'  now  regarded  the  Revolution,  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  in- 
cluding all  the  most  important  of  their  prin- 
ciples. All  now  needed  was  to  preserve  the 
admirable  constitution  which  the  Revolution 
had  given  us,  and  to  ^vcm  the  country  in 
its  spirit.  The  opposition  to  the  crown  had 
always  been  led  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
triumph  of  the  opposition  made  the  English 
government  a  '*  Venetian  oligarchy,"  while 
reducing  the  sovereign  to  the  position  of  the 
doge.  Of  this  party  in  its  earliest  stage,  Locke 
was  the  great  teacher ;  Somers  and  Walpole, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  practical  statesmen. 
But  the  lung  tenure  of  power  demoralised  the 
party,  so  that  from  being  stationary  it  be- 
came almost  reactionary,  while  most  corrupt 
in  its  administration.  Attacked  both  from 
the  popular  and  royalist  sides  by  Chatham 
and  George  III.,  the  want  of  agreement 
between  the  two  elements  of  opposition,  and 
the  narrowly  personal  character  of  George 
IIL's  policy,  postponed  for  a  time  its  final 
defeat.  At  last  Chatham's  son  repudiated 
the  name  of  Whig,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
orown,  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy.   The  writings  of  Burke  enshrine  in  its 


most  perfect  form  the  Whig  theory  of  ^vem- 
ment.  But  with  the  French  Revolution  new 
political  factors  came  into  play,  which  revo- 
lutionised  again  the  Whig  party.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  changed.  "  Revolution 
'^^Hugs,*'  like  Burke,  became  practically  Toiiea. 
The  more  active  section  of  the  party  became 
Liberal,  if  not  Radical  Fox  was  the  founder 
of  the  New  Whigs,  whose  first  principle  was 
admiration  of  l£e  French  Revolution,  and 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Liberal  party.  Their  principles  triumphed  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  but  once  in  power 
the  aristocratic  and  conservative  element 
which  still  remained  in  the  Whig  party  began 
to  show  itself  again  to  the  disgust  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Reformers.  Gxudually 
the  word  Whig  became  so  discredited  that 
Whig  prog^resnsts  preferred  to  borrow  from 
Continental  politics  the  term  Liberal  as  a  better 
designation  of  their  party.  The  development 
of  new  party  prindplos  by  the  change  involved 
in  the  Reform  Act  completed  the  change.  Ulti- 
mately the  term  Whig  has  become  almost  a 
term  of  reproach  in  the  great  party  which 
has  inherited  its  traditions,  and  is  popularly 
used  to  denote  a  timid  and  rather  old-ushioned 
type  of  aristocratic  politician. 

Cooke,  Hut.  cf  Party:  Hallam^OwMt.  Hut.; 
M»j,  Contt,  HUi.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Whigffamorea'  Bald.  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  Gove- 
nanters  (1648)  who  assembled  at  Maochline  in 
AjTshire,  under  Lord  Eglintoo,  and  marched 
to  Edinburgh. 

Whitbread,  Samtbl  (».  1758,  d.  i8lo), 

was  the  son  of  a  London  brewer,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  P^riia- 
ment  for  Bedford,  and  first  signalised  lum- 
self  by  a  powerful  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry  for  a  Rnaman  ania> 
mcnt.  In  the  following  year  (1793)  he 
opposed  the  project  of  a  war  wiUk  France. 
Tlut>aghout  tiie  long  sway  of  Pitt,  Whit- 
bread  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  among  the 
Opposition.  When  in  1805  the  Opposition 
decided  to  bring  Lord  Melrille  to  account, 
Whitbread  was  selected  to  move  the  resola- 
tions.  Consist^it  in  his  view  of  the  war 
policy  throughout,  he  never  ceased  to  inveigh 
against  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
and  broke  with  a  large  section  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  at  last  oonvinoed  ci  the 
insincerity  of  Napoleon's  professioosL  In 
1809  he  took  a  prominent  and  feorlew  part  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  Dilke  of  York*s  conduct. 
On  Napoleon's  escape  from  Ellba,  WhiUnvad 
again  raised  his  voice  against  any  attampt 
to  impose  a  ruler  on  Ftanoe  and  to  interf n« 
with  the  choice  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately 
he  only  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  end 
of  a  war  whidi  he  so  riolently  detested.  He 
inouired  much  odium  in  lua  attempts  to 
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put  down  the  jobbeiy  which  had  prevented 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  from    occupying    the 

national  position  which  it  ought  to  have  held. 

The  strain  thus  entailed  on  him,  combined 

with  his    Parliamentary    labours,  were  too 

much  for  him.     His  mind  gave  way,  and  on 

July  6,  1816,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Lord    Holland,    Htm.   of   the   Whig   Party; 
Bomilly,  Lift ;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Qrey, 

White,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester  (6.  1511,  d.  1560), 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Befonnation, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Edward 
VI.  Under  Mary  he  obtained  high  favour  at 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed  to  try  Cranmer  for  heresy  (1555). 
On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  a  violent 
sermon  against  the  queen. 
Strype,  Mtmoriala, 

White  Bands,  Thb  Parliament  op 
(1321),  was  the  name  given  to  the  Parliament 
which  banished  the  Despencers,  from  the 
white  favours  which  were  worn  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  barons. 

Whiteboys.  Thb.  The  increased  demand 
for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  in 
Ireland.  Tithes  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  tenants  which  necessarily  followed  tMs 
change.  The  Whiteboy  movement  was  the 
result ;  it  was  formidable  chiefly  in  Tipperary 
and  Limerick.  In  the  spring  of  1760  troops 
had  to  be  sent  there  together  with  a  special 
commission  to  try  the  numerous  offenders, 
but  few  were  convicted.  The  leader  of  the 
Whiteboys  called  himself  Captain  Banger, 
and  from  1762  to  1765  his  commands  were 
better  obeyed  and  enforced  than  the  law.  At 
last  the  gentry  formed  bodies  of  Volunteers, 
and  this,  together  with  the  execution  of  a 
certain  Father  Sheehy,  repressed  the  outrages 
for  a  time.  In  1786,  however,  the  White- 
boys  reappeared  in  Munster ;  they  mustered 
in  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
forced  the  people  to  swear  to  obey  the  Cap- 
taints  right  They  disarmed  all  Ptotestants, 
and  committed  terrible  outrages,  eroedally  on 
curates  and  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  1786  they  were  bold  enough  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Regiment ; 
they  were  driven  off  with  some  difficulty,  as 
they  had  managed  to  arm  themselves  with 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  In  the  same 
year  a  special  bill  for  the  "  Protection  of 
the  Clergy  *'  had  to  be  passed.  General 
Luttrell  was  now  sent  down  with  troops, 
and  he  and  Lord  Tyrone  stopped  the  move- 
ment for  the  moment.  But  soon  after,  the 
High  Sheriff  had  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the 
Whiteboys,  and  now  at  last  the  gentry  were 
roused,  and  headed  by  Lord  Kenmare,  a 
Catholic,  hunted  them  down  without  mercy, 


while  shiploads  were  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  nothing  was 
heard  of  them  for  some  time,  but  in  1821 
they  again  appeared  in  Munster.  The  In- 
surrection Act  checked  them,  but  in  1823 
they  were  worse  than  ever.  Aiter  that,  how- 
ever, these  bands  of  plunderers  assumed  a 
different  name. 

Whitelockep  Bulsteodb  (b.   1605,   d. 

1676),  son  of  Judge  Sir  James  Whitelocke, 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Marlow  in  Nov.,  1640. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  White- 
locke had  the  charge  of  the  last  seven  ar- 
ticles of  the  impeachment.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  raised  troops,  and  occupied  Ox- 
ford for  the  Parliament  (Aug.,  1642),  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  immediately.  He  acted 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  and 
XJxbridge,  and  was  bSbo  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  In  May,  1647,  he  voted 
against  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  in 
March,  1648,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missionera  of  the  Great  Seal.  Whitelocke 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
king's  trial,  but  continued  to  hold  his  place 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  received  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Although  he 
disapproved  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  he  accepted  from  Cromwell  the 
post  of  ambassador  to  Sweden  (Nov.,  1653). 
After  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
Queen  Christina,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  Commissioner  for 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  From  this 
office  he  was  dismissed  (June,  1655),  for 
opposing  Cromwell's  ordinance  for  the  x«iorm 
of  Chancery.  He  was  nominated  as  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  title  of  viscount  which  the  Protec^r 
wished  to  confer  on  him.  Richard  appointed 
him  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  but  he  never- 
theless became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  restored  Rump,  and  when  the 
army  and  Parliament  quarrelled,  sided  with 
the  army,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  regiment 
to  oppose  Monk.  He  remained  in  retirement 
from  the  close  of  1659  to  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  did  not  offer 
himself  for  election  to  the  Convention.  The 
House  of  Commons  by  175  to  134  votes  de- 
cided that  Whitelocke  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  he  escaped  all 
punishment. 

A  book  called  WhUeiodc^t  MtfiMriaU  was 
published  in  1682.  Mr.  Sanford«  in  bis  mvdim 
df  tk0  (Treat  BtUmim,  calls  tbis  work  "  a  rem- 
pilation  which  is  manifesMj  a  bookseller's 
specnlation,  founded  on  some  rongb  notes  of 
Wfaltelocke's,  eked  oat  by  scraps  from  the  news- 
papers,  and  other  macb  more  doubtful  sooroes 
of  information;  and  edited  by  some  Royalist 
who  bad  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  gen«> 
ral  events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  wbo  has  not 
only  made  sad  oonfusion  in  dates,  but  has  also 
introduced  certain  nassages  wbiob  may  be  safely 
pronounced  to  be  absolute  forgeries."  Antbouy 
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Wood  »■«  that  tho  anoi^jmoiifl  oditor  wu 
Arthnr,  £arl  of  Annesley. 

Whitelocke.  Journal  'fttu  EmboMy  to  Sw«den, 
edited  by  H.  fieeve,  18S5 :  H*movn  of  JBulatro<U 
WhiiAoclu,  by  K.  U.  Whitelooke,  1860;  Wo^^d, 
AiliMUM  0«onMMM.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Whitgifb,  John  (6.  1530,  d.  1604),  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Great 
Urimsby,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
becamfr  Master  of  Trinity  in  1567.  Having 
(larly  become  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  England  during  the  Marian 
persecution,  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
Dr.  Feme,  a  papist.  After  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth,  Whitgift  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1573  was 
made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  subsequently  obtain- 
ing the  see  of  Worcester  in  1576.  In  1583 
he  accepted  the  primacy  of  England  in  suc- 
cession to  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  at  once 
sot  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by 
his  predecessor's  leniency.  He  issued  articles 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  extreme 
severity,  and  took  active  measures  against  the 
Puritans  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked 
in  his  answer  to  Cartwright's  Adfmmition 
(q.T.).  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley 
in  1687,  the  post  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
(«llor  was  offered  to  the  archbishop,  but 
refused  by  him  to  his  great  honour.  In  1595 
he  drew  up  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
win  the  favour  of  her  successor,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  succeeded  admirably,  owing  to 
his  politic  flattery  of  James.  Though  nomi- 
nally president  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference in  1604,  he  delegated  most  of  his 
duties  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  owing  to  his 
old  age,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a 
paralytic  stroke.  Mosheim  says  of  him, 
**  He  was  disinterested,  consistent,  single- 
minded,  liberal,  and  discerning  above  roost 
men.  His  great  natural  blemuh  was  hasti- 
ness of  temper.  This,  however,  he  corrected 
by  a  spirit  so  thoroughly  considerate  and  for- 
giving that  his  friends  rather  apprehended 
from  him  undue  lenity.  When  principle  was 
at  stake  he  would  make  no  compromise.  In 
secular  politics  he  did  not  interfere,  umially 
retiring  from  the  council  board  when  it  was 
imoccupied  by  ecclesiastical  affairs.*' 

Stiype,  Jftfmortolf  and  Lift  of  VThitgifl ;  Cam- 
den ;  Hook,  Lim  of  the  Archhithoy;  Neal's 
Furttans,  Mosheim,  EocUnad,  Hiti, 

Whithem  (or  Candida  Casa)  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  subsequently  known  as 
(tolloway,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
8t.  Ninian,  who  in  397  built  a  church  there, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
About  730  the  Northumbrians  founde<l  a 
bishopric  here  under  Pecthelm,  but  the  line 
of  Anglic  bishops  came  to  an  end  with 
Beadulf  in  803. 

Widdrington,  Sm  Thomas  (d,  1664),  was 
a  member  of    an   ancient    Northumberland 


family,  and  was  elected  member  for  Berwick 
in  1640.  He  took  a  prominent  part  on  tha 
Presbx'terian  side  agunst  tha  Dtshopa,  but 
finding  subsequently  that  the  Independenu 
were  the  rising  party,  he  joined  them,  and  in 
1648  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal.  He  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  king's  trial,  but  in  1651  was 
made  one  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  was 
in  favour  of  making  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester  king  under  reetnctionB,  bat  this 
advice  was  not  relished  either  by  the  Orom- 
wellian  or  Republican  Actions.  Cromwrl! 
reappointed  him  to  his  oommissioneivhip, 
but  on  his  refusing  to  assent  to  the  proposrod 
reforms  in  Chancery,  he  was  removed  from 
office  in  1655.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  of  1656,  in  which  capacity  he 
presented  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
to  CVomwell,  and  strongly  advocated  his 
assuming  the  royal  title.  In  1668  he  was 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1660  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  Restoration.  He  owed 
his  rise  in  great  measure  to  his  having 
married  a  sister  of  Lord  Fairfax,  though  hu 
legal  attainments  were  by  no  means  snuilL 

Wighty  The  Iblb  op  (called  by  the 
Romans  Vectis,  and  in  DonuMday  Book  Wicr 
and  Wiht),  was  conquered  by  Claudius  in  a.u. 
43,  and  subsequently  had  to  submit  to  raidiv 
from  Cerdic  the  Saxon  and  the  Danes.  Ear! 
Godwin,  after  his  banishment  by  Edwani 
the  Confessor,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  in 
1052.  After  the  Conquest  William  allotted 
the  island  to  William  Fitx-Osbcm,  who  wa^ 
created  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fits- 
Osbem  built  the  greater  part  of  &riabrookr 
Castle.  The  island  was  frequently  plandei«d 
by  the  French  down  to  the  reign  of  Ri€:hard 
III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  wat» 
allotted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  zeoeivud 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  oc 
the  accession  of  Ildward  lY.  it  passed  to  Earl 
Rivers,  whose  successors,  the  Woodvilk^ 
were  Captains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  several 
generations.  The  first  governor  of  the  island 
was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament.  He  was  sacoeeded  bv 
Colonel  Hammond,  to  whom  Charles  I.  n^ 

Siired  after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court 
uring  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  al 
Carisbrooke,  and  subsequently  at  Hunt  OssCk. 
the  complicated  negotiations  and  intrijuet 
between  the  king  and  Parliament  were  oanied 
on  chieHy  at  Newport. 

Worsley.  Htstory  ofikolAt^  WMfkX. 

Wigla£  King  of  Mercia  (826—837),  snr- 
ceede^Luaecan.      In  the  early  part  of  hi'* 
reign  he  was  conquered  by  Egbert,  md  oom 
pcUed  to  pay  tribute  to  Wessex. 
Florenoe  of  Worcester. 

Wihtffar  (d.  643P)  wm  one  of  th* 
invaders  of  Wessex  (514),  ana  is  said  to  hi^n 
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been  a  nephew  of  Gerdic.  Together  with 
his  brother  Stuf,  he  aasisted  Gerdic  and 
Cynric  against  the  Britons,  and  they  received 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  534  aa  a  tributazy 
kin^om.  From  him  Carisbrooke  (Wihtgaiea- 
hyng)  is  supposed  to  deriye  its  name. 

Wihtr^dy  King  of  Kent  (692—726),  was 
son  of  Egbert  and  brother  of  Edric.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  687  (?]  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  interregnum  till  692,  when 
Wihtred,  having  purchaseid  peace  from 
Wessex,  was  chosen  king.  His  reign  was 
successful,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  *'an 
admirable  ruler,  an  invincible  warrior,  and  a 
pious  (Christian.** 

AngUhSaxtm  ChronieU. 

Wilberfoxoa,  William  (b.  1769,  </.  1833), 
a  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was 
educated  at  Sl  John's  Gollege,  Qunbridge, 
where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Pitt. 
On  leaving  (>ambridge,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Hull,  his  native  town.  He  at 
unoe  opposed  North,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
American  War.  But  on  Pitt  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  in  support 
of  the  struggling  government;  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1784,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Tories,  and  chosen  to  represent  his  native 
county  against  all  the  influence  of  the  Whig 
families.  In  Parliament  he  strongly  sup- 
ported PitVs  measures  for  Parliamentary 
lieform.  In  1787  he  first  mentioned  in  Par- 
liament the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  with 
which  his  name  is  most  familiarly  associated, 
and  in  the  next  year  proposed  a  resolution 
pledging  the  House  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.  After  a  long  series  of  pre- 
liminary struggles,  Wilberforce,  in  1791, 
proposed  to  prevent  the  further  importation 
of  African  negroes  into  the  colonies.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
iive  votes.  The  next  year  he  proposed  a 
measure  for  gradually  educating  the  negroes, 
.so  that  they  might  at  length  be  fit  to  be 
emancipated.  This  was  passed;  and  from 
that  time  forward  Wilberforce  persevered  in 
order  to  obtain  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade.  His  efforts  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.  What  his  friend  Pitt  had 
found  impossible  to  achieve,  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  1807  aooomphshed,  with  little 
difficulty,  with  only  sixteen  dissentient  voices, 
a  triumphant  result,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
.some  mesisure  due  to  the  opportune  appearance 
of  a  book  by  Wilberforce  on  the  subject. 
Already  in  1797  he  had  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  as  an  author  by  a  book  discussing 
the  contrast  between  the  practice  and  profes- 
sion  of  EInglish  Christianity,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
English  slave  trade,  he  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  result  of  his  exertions,  but  still  strove  for 
its  universal  extinction  by  all  countries.  But 
his  efforts  were  not  entirely  confined  in  this 
particular  channel.    He  took  an  active  port 


in  miscellaneous  questions,  and  gained  a  veiy 
conspicuous  place  in  Parliament,  both  by  his 
own  genius  and  singularly  captivating  oratory, 
and  by  his  entire  independence  of  party. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Melville,  whose 
refusal  to  render  an  account  of  public  moneyH 
he  criticised  sharply,  in  spite  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Melville's  patron,  Pitt  In  1812  he 
retired,  on  account  of  ill-health,  from  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire,  which  had  at  six 
successive  elections  triumphantly  returned 
him,  and  in  1826  he  retired  altogether  from 
Parliament.  He  lived  on  in  broken  health 
for  eight  years  more,  and  died  in  1833. 
**  Few  persons,'*  said  Lord  Brougham,  **  havu 
ever  either  reached  a  higher  and  more  en- 
viable place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the  place 
than  Wilberforce,  whoso  genius  was  elevated 
by  his  virtues,  and  exalted  by  his  piety." 

LiU  of  WiXUrf»TM;  Stanhope,  L\f«  of  FiU  ; 
Lora  BusselL  hif*  q^  Fwt;  Lift  onA  Opinifm»  ^ 
JSarl  Orey;  liord  Brougham,  £licU«iin«n  o/  tfc« 
Stftyn  (/  UMryt  111, 

Wilfred  (or  Wilfrith),  St.  (^  630  P  d, 
709),  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Northnmbria 
and,  taking  holy  orders,  went  to  Home  in  tht» 
year  664,  and  on  his  return  became  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Oswiu,  King  of  Northnmbria, 
from  whom  he  received  the  monastery  of 
Ripon.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby  he  power- 
fuUy  supported  tiie  Roman  views,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Gaul,  to  .£gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  but  during  his  absence  Chad 
was  appointed  to  York,  and  WUfred,  when  he 
returned,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  tu 
Ripon.  In  669,  however,  Chad  resigned  York 
to  him,  and  Wilfrid  held  it  tiU  678.  He. 
however,  again  quarrelled  with  the  North- 
umbrian king,  and  was  driven  out,  his  vast 
diocese,  whidi  comprised  the  whole  North- 
umbrian kingdom,  being  divided  into  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  f  iindi^ame,  and  Hexham. 
Wilfrid,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
heathens  of  BVieslana,  went  to  Rome  to 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  He  obtained  a  papal 
decree  in  his  favour,  but  it  was  disregarded. 
Unable  to  obtain  restitution  of  his  see,  he 
visited  the  heathen  South  Saxons,  and  con- 
verted them.  At  length,  in  687,  a  portion  of 
his  diocese  was  restored,  aud  he  was  estab- 
lished at  Hexham,  but  was  again  driven 
out  in  691,  and  spent  several  years  in 
Merda.  In  702  or  703  he  made  another 
journey  to  Rome,  obtained  another  decree  in 
his  favour  in  706,  and  passed  the  remaininiic 
years  of  his  life  as  Bishop  of  Hexham.  He 
died  at  Oundle  in  709.  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Ripon. 

Eddiiw,  Fita  Wy^y^Oi  In  Q%1e,  SerJpfom.  L  40; 
Bede.  Hut.  fc«Ut.t  Wright,  Btofropfc.  Brit. 
Liter. 

Wilkes,  John  (6.  1727,  d,  1797),  the  eon 
of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller,  was  bom  on 
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Ort.  17,1727.  Early  in  life  ha  wttspereiudeil 
to  marry  a  riuh  heiras,  vhom  he  treated  with 
mDOh  cruelty  and  neglect.  In  the  ^yeat  and 
m<Mt  vicioos  wxiety  <i(  a  e«y  and  TiciguB  age, 
he  eoon  became  cunspii:uous  by  the  briUionuc 
of  his  wit,  and  his  reuklcaa  debauchery.  In 
1757,  after  bting  previouBly  ntJBCted  at  Ber- 
wteh,  ho  bought  hxm«aU  a  wat  ut  Ayleebuty. 
Id  Jane,  1762,  with  ChurchiU'sbelp,  he  started 
a  pcniodical,  known  na  the  XoriA  BriloH.  In 
it  he  olererly  managed  to  suit  the  popular  een- 
ticoontB  of  the  time,  and  eepecially  pandonsl 
to  the  general  iDdij^nation.  agninat  llute,  and 
the  knimosity  felt  UiwanlR  the  Scotch  nation. 
On  April  23,  1783,  sppeiired  "Nuniber  45." 
whii^  attacked  the  royal  speoch  at  the  cIobo 
of  the  late  aoBsion.  Oreaville  signBlisvd  bis 
entrance  into  office  by  arrcBting  WiUes 
DndBt  a  general  warrant.  Aflor  being 
examined  before  Lords  Halifax  and  Egromont, 
the  Secietarica  of  State,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  from  which  be  was  soon  released  in 
virtue  of  bia  prerogative  aa  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  Ihen  retired  to  Paris.  Ou  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  November,  a  rusolu- 
-tion  wu  pusmd,  declaring  No.  iS  to  be  "  a 
falae,  Kandalous,  and  DuliciouH  libel ; "  and  it 
was  alao  reeotved  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
does  not  extend  to  the  rase  of  writing  and 
pabliabing  seditious  libels.  Being  prevented 
from  obeying  an  order  of  the  Uonno  to  attend 
in  hi*  place,  he  was  expelled  in  his  abaence. 
The  peers  went  further ;  and,on  the  infonua- 
tion  of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  himself  been 
a  partner  in  nearly  nil  Wilkes's  vicea,  ordered 
pnMeoation  to  be  imitituted  against  him  on 
account  of  a  work  entitled  .<fn  £Hajr  on 
(Tmmh,  of  which  thirteen  copies  only  bad 
boen  printM.  and  those  for  private  dr- 
eulation.  Witkes  know  that  Uie  Court  of 
King's  Benrh,  imder  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Hanslleld,  would  decide  against  him,  and 
preferred  to  he  condemned  in  his  absence. 
The  sentence  passed  on  him  was  outtawrv. 
and  for  four  ytars  he  remained  abtoad.  ta 
Feb.,  1768,  be  ventured  again  to  appear  in 
London,  and  in  the  connncuoue  poaition  of 
candidate  for  the  City.  He  was  defeated  in 
tbe  City,  but  at  once  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  tor  Hiddlosex.  He  was  welcomed 
with  acclamations  by  tbe  electors,  and  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  outlawry 
waa  at  lenjtth  rereraed ;  hut  on  the  original 
vharge  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  pay  a  line  of 
£1,000.  and  sentenced  to  imprisonuient  tor 
twenty-two  calendar  montba.  In  Nov,,  17SB. 
Wilkes  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House,  in 
whioh  he  cUimed  bis  privilege  against  further 
imprisonment.  This  was  disaUowoil.  In  the 
February  following,  his  cipulidon  was  voted, 
and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  Uiddleaex. 
The  electon,  however,  again  electedhim.  The 
Commons  replied  by  a  decision  that  Wilkes 
having  been  expelled  waa  incapable  of  being 
returned  to  the  fame  Parliament,  and  that  his 
•Ifloticai  was  null  and  void ;  hut  the  electors 


of  Middlesex  again  returned  him  bvamMon 
of  SOO  over  the  court  candjdato,  CoIoudI  Le 
ti«U.  The  House  now  decidod  that  Luttn 
ought  to  have  been  elected.  A  petition  agaiz 
bis  election  was  lodged ;  but  the  House  w 
not  to  be  convinced  by  theargDmonts  of  Ore 
ville,  Weddurbum,  and  Burke,  and  cun&rm 
his  election.  In  January,  1770.  Dowdecwi 
twice  attacked  the  resolution  of  the  Comma 
in  a  substantire  motion,  and  tha  pn>>< 
waa  annually  renewed  by  Sir  O«org«  finril 
only  to  meet  with  a  contemptuous  ntjodia 
At  length,  in  1771.  tbe  Parliament  was  dj 
solved;  and  Witkcs  was  returned  •^■In  f 
Hiddleeci,  while  he  held  the  of&te  of  Lo: 
Mayor.  The  contest  was  not  re-opme 
Wilkes  was  allowed  to  take  his  scat,  and  I 
now  bait  all  his  efforts  to  have  the  reaototii 
which  had  declared  his  incapsLity  expnngi 
from  the  journals  of  the  Ilooae  "as  an' 
ventive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body 
electors."  yew  attur  year  he  pnpaaei  b 
motion,  but  it  was  itot  till  May,  1782.  wbi 
the  Rockingham  government  was  in  powc 
that  all  the  deibuutions,  orders,  and  noli 
tiooB  on  the  Middlesex  election  were  exuunai 
from  the  joumuls.  Thus  at  length.  By  fa 
hrm  conduct,  Wilkee  bad  obtained  tro 
Parliament  a  dear  ra-ognition  of  the  rid 
of  every  cnnstituenGy  to  rolum  the  numbi 
of  ita  choice.  Bat  in  the  meantime  hw  faa 
been  waeing  another  contest  with  thw  Mo 
body.  The  rigbt  of  reporting  tbe  debattai 
the  House  had  been  always  donicd  by  Parlii 
ment,  and  bad  boen  watched  with  anliDi 
jealousy,  and  the  printras  who  imuwd  tfriior 
of  debatca  were  prosecuted.  Wiliieti  look  t 
their  cause,  and  was  liacknd  by  all  thsKmel 
of  the  City  authorities,  and  the  camlost  fioul 
look  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  Patfii 
ment  and  tbe  atv,  in  the  coitrvs  of  whl> 
the  Lord  Mayor  Crosby,  and  Aldstna 
Uliver,  both  members  gt  the  Uouap,  w«r«  I 
March,  1771,  commillAd  to  the  Tower.  T1 
II  ousp,  however,  shrwik  from  a  new  ttatlB 
with  WUkee,  who  was  the  ebict  oRtndc 
Tbe  imprisoned  members  witc  ivli^ixnl  tm  il 
prorogation  of  l*arliamciil. 
thus  ended  in  tbe  dafrsl  i  <  i 
a  Parliamentary  speaker  ^\ 
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by  him  as  long  as  he  ehuHo  t.<  n>k  lor  Ihi- 
suffrages.  His  chc«rfnl  diaposition  waa  ki 
afiected  by  the  chsnge  in  bis  poaition,  oi 
he  was  never  happier  than  in  ibr  ■■icl>4y  i 
his  dearly  lovnd  daughter.  AtUag1h,"nna 
ciled  lo  every  mputabls  oppotuiBt,  Innn  tt 
king  downwards,*'  hs  di«l  al  the  olase  i 
1799. 

Almoo.  MnMn  tf  WUktt,  On-sOb  npOT 
8toBb.>|».  Jf  iri,  o/  n>t, ,  TmalnB,  MuU  Ul 
(^.  /   ttm,   fsrlloiHiMrg  Boto^j  Jwmt 
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masterly  Bpirit  of  the  moBt  masterly  race  of 
hia  time,  was  a  grandson,  alike  of  Bichard  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Fulk,  the 
tanner  of  Falaise,  and  was  bom  at  Falaise  in 
1027  or  1028.  The  tanner's  daughter,  Har- 
lotta,  or  Uerleva,  is  aaid  to  haye  caught  the 
eye  of  the  duke's  son  as  she  was  washing 
Imen;  an  irregular  union  followed,  which 
lasted  through  the  remainder  of  Robert's  life 
and  brief  tenure  of  the  duchy  (1028 — 1035). 
Of  this  union  William,  famous  as  the  Bastara, 
and  a  daughter,  Adelaide,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Ponthieu,  were  the  issue.  After  her  lover's 
death,  Herleva  wedded  a  noble  Norman, 
Herlwin  of  Ckmteville,  and  bore  him  two 
children,  Odo  and  Robert,  who  were  both  to 
share  in  the  greatness  of  their  half-brother. 
Odo  became  Bishop  of  Bayeuz  and  Earl  of 
Kent ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  of  Cotu- 
walL  William  was  barely  eight  years  old 
when  his  life  entered  the  domain  of  history. 
In  1036  his  father  died  at  Nicnea,  as  he  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem.  Before  leayinjg 
Normandy,  Duke  Robert  had  persuaded  his 
chief  nobles  to  awear  allegiance  to  the  lad  as 
heir  to  the  duchy,  and  they  now  nominally 
kept  their  word.  William  became  Duke  of 
Normandy,  but  his  first  twelve  years  of  rule 
were  such  as  few  princes  have -been  called  on 
to  face,  as  only  a  rarely-gifted  boy  could  live 
through.  The  Norman  nobles  threw  off  all 
governance ;  despising  the  child-duke  and  his 
g^uardians,  tiiey  did  what  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes ;  they  waged  private  war,  and  plotted 
against  and  killed  one  another  as  if  no  central 
authority  existed.  The  other  members  of 
the  ducal  family,  resenting  the  preference  of 
a  bastard  to  one  of  themselves,  made  their 
young  kinsman  the  constant  mark  of  mur- 
derous design,  and  William  had  more  than 
one  miraculous  deliverance  out  of  their 
hands.  His  friends  were  few  and  weak; 
even  the  French  king,  Henry,  who  owed  his 
crown  to  William's  father,  turned  against 
him,  and  robbed  him  of  an  important  frontier 
fortress,  Tilli^res.  His  boyhood  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing mortifications,  anxieties,  treacheries, 
perils,  and  alarms,  but  redeemed  by  one  re- 
assuring experience,  the  touching  fidelity  of  his 
guardians  and  humble  friends.  Two  of  these 
were  poisoned,  and  one  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  his  young  master's.  This  was  Osbem, 
who  held  the  door  of  William's  sleeping-room 
in  the  castle  of  Yaudreuil  agaiust  a  sudden 
inburst  of  armed  men  seeking  his  life,  and, 
before  falling  dead,  had  won  him  the  time 
needed  for  his  escape.  Then  his  maternal  uncle, 
Walter,  took  up  the  task  of  self-devotion, 
patiently  keeping  watch  over  his  steps,  and 
sheltering  him  from  harm,  till  his  character 
had  begun  to  show  its  natural  strength,  and 
Ralph  Wacey,  an  honourable  kinsman,  had 
accepted  the  post  of  g^uardian.  The  ground 
was  now  somewhat  firmer  under  WOliam's 
feet ;  at  fifteen  he  was  able  to  give  his  earliest 
proof  of  a  capacity  for  bridling  anarchy  by 


wresting  Falaise  Castle  fromarebellious  vassal. 
His  independent  career  began  in  1047  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  The  lawless  spirits  of 
the  Cotentin,  where  the  Danish  blood  and 
temper  still  abounded,  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
surprised  the  castle  of  Valognes,  where 
William  was  lying,  and  forced  him  to  flee  for 
his  life  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  met  them  with  tht> 
most  loyal  of  his  vassals  and  his  reconciled 
lord,  the  French  king,  at  Yal-^s-dunes,  near 
Caen,  and  beat  them  utterly,  crushing  the 
revolt  at  a  single  blow.  Then,  as  generally 
through  his  life,  he  treated  his  vanquished 
rebels  with  singular  clemency.  Thus  firmly 
fixed  in  his  ducal  seat,  heproceeded  to  achieve- 
ments that  gained  him  a  European  fame  before 
he  ever  drew  sword  in  England.  He  estab- 
lished law  and  order  throughout  his  duchy, 
adding  such  correctives  to  the  prevalent  feudal- 
ism as  might  make  a  strong  central  government 
possible.  His  measures  met  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  and  over  and  over  again  he  reduced 
to  submission  the  ungovernable  among  his 
subjects.  With  the  hereditary  foe  of  his 
house,  Oeoffrey  Martel  of  Anjou,  he  reso- 
lutely grappled,  and  in  1049  recovered  Alen^n, 
and  snatched  Domfront  from  him,  departing 
at  the  former  place  from  his  accustomed  lenity 
by  striking  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  thirty- 
two  of  its  defenders,  who  had  beaten  hides 
over  their  walls  in  scornful  reference  to  his 
origin.  He  took  the  first  step  towards  his 
conquest  of  England  by  visiting  King  Edward, 
his  childless  kinsman,  in  1052,  and  receiving 
from  him  the  assurances,  necessarily  vague, 
that  he  afterwards  gave  out  to  have  be^  a 
promise  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  In 
the  next  year  ho  took  to  wife,  despite  Pope 
Leo's  inhibition,  his  -cousin,  Matilda  of  Flan- 
ders, Count  Baldwin's  daughter,  whom  he  had 
loved  for  four  years.  The  papal  ban  under 
which  he  then  fell  was  not  removed  tiU  1060 ; 
and  religious  and  charitable  foundations  were 
erected  by  him  and  his  wife  as  the  prescribed 
atonement  for  their  defiance  of  the  Church. 
His  growing  greatness  then  gave  offence  to 
his  suzerain.  King  Henry,  who  twice  led  an 
army  into  Normandy  to  clip  the  wings  of  his 
power.  On  the  first  occasion  (1064^  one  of  hiH 
two  invading  columns  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  of  Eu  at  Mortemer,  whereupon  the 
other  made  all  haste  to  get  home  again.  On 
the  second  (1060),  just  when  his  force  had 
been  halved  by  the  rising  tide  of  the  Dive, 
near  Varaville,  William  came  down  upon  the 
hinder  half  thus  isolated,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
scaring  Henry  not  only  into  a  swift  retreat, 
but  a£o  into  the  making  of  a  peace  that 
restored  TiUi^res,  and  proved  lasting.  By 
this  time  the  duchy  had  increased  considerably 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  especially 
of  Anjou,  aud  in  the  wisdom  of  its  nile  and 
general  prosperity  outdistanced  most  other 
states.  In  1063  William  made  his  great  Con- 
tinental acquisition  in  the  conquest  of  Maine, 
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upon  which  a  compact  with  its  last  count, 
Herbert  Wakedog,  gave  him  a  claim,  but 
which  the  resistance  of  a  part  of  the  people 
obliged  him  to  reduce  by  force  of  arms.  Next 
year  he  made  war  on  CSonan  of  Britanny 
with  complete  success.  This  was  probably  the 
expedition  on  which  Harold  of  Englano,  an 
impressed  guest,  was  his  companion,  and 
after  which  Harold  took  the  oath  that  Nor- 
man writers  declare  to  have  pledged  him  to 
uphold  the  duke^s  claim  to  the  English  throne: 
for  the  greatest  crisis  of  William's  life,  and 
one  of  1J\e  greatest  in  European  history,  was 
approaching. 

Early  in  1 066  it  came.  Edward  of  England 
died  on  Jan.  5,  and  the  vacant  throne  was  at 
once  filled  by  Harold.  William  felt  himself 
overreached,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  him- 
self even  with  his  ready  ri>'al,  and  vindicating 
his  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  English 
crown.  He  proceeded  to  seek  material  and 
moral  support  from  every  quarter  that  could 
supply  either,  won  over  the  Pope,  won  over 
his  unwilling  subjects,  drew  to  his  banner 
swarms  of  volunteers  from  surroimding  lands, 
and  thus  gathered  round  his  cause  not  merely 
a  noble  host  of  fighting  men,  but  the  general 
Kympathy  of  Europe.  On  Sept.  28  he  landed 
at  Pevensey,  marched  to  Hastings,  and  on 
Oct.  14  decided  Harold's  fate,  his  own,  and 
England's,  at  the  terrible  fight  of  Senlac.  It 
was  his  battle  in  every  sense;  above  all 
earthly  forces,  it  was  his  own  skill,  ready 
resource,  and  prowess  that  gave  him  the 
victory.  His  subsequent  movements  made 
him  master  of  the  south-eastern  counties ;  at 
fiorkhampstead  he  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  kingaom,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Thus  he  became  a 
conqueror.  But  the  task  of  completing  and 
securing  his  conquest  still  lay  before  him,  and 
it  cost  him  four  years  of  rarely  exampled 
vigilance,  toil,  and  endurance.  After  a  long 
visit  to  Normandy  in  1067,  he  was  recalled 
thence  to  deal  with  risings  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. He  won  Exeter,  and  subdued  the 
western  counties ;  marched  to  Warwick,  and 
brought  the  f^ls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who 
had  rebelled  against  him,  to  their  knees, 
entered  York,  and  subdued  the  northern 
counties.  Next  year  (1069|  he  had  to  con- 
front a  general  outburst  of  the  west,  midlands, 
and  north,  and  a  great  Danish  invasion,  but 
by  wise  management  and  indomitable  valour 
he  overcame  both  insurgents  and  invaders. 
He  found  arguments  that  persuaded  the  Danes 
to  withdraw,  scattered  the  rebels,  or  drove 
them  before  him,  stormed  York,  while  the 
men  of  the  west  sank  under  the  blows  of  his 
captains.  On  the  authority  of  later  writers 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
practically  depopulated  all  northern  England, 
but  this  seems  to  me  a  heightened  way  of 
describing  a  thing  that,  in  its  broader  features 
lit  least,  is  not  above  question.  A  winter 
march  upon  Chester,  across  a  country  im- 


passable to  an  army  less  resolutely  led,  finished 
the  work  of  conquest  (1070).  Bat  other  work 
remained.  The  Church  was  more  firmly 
linked  to  the  centre  of  western  Christendom'; 
its  administration  was  separated  ircmi  the 
general,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  part ; 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  strengthened  by 
the  preferment  to  high  place  among  them  ol 
foreign  genius  and  leuning,  such  as  wad 
Lan£ranc  of  Pavia  and  Bee,  and  an  impnlse 
given  to  the  building  of  churches  after  a 
grander  type.  Rules  of  law,  not  inequitably 
fitted  to  the  wants  of  a  mixed  population, 
were  framed  and  established ;  a  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  was  everywhere  enforced,  and 
trading  in  slaves  was  forbidden.  Eklgar  tiie 
Atheling  was  conciliated,  and  became  one  of 
William's  most  favoured  courtiers.  The  atcb- 
bom  mind  of  Hereward  was  overcome ;  he  i& 
thought  to  have  even  taken  service  undea*  Wil- 
liam. Conqueror  as  he  was,  William  strode 
hard  to  prevent  the  Norman  yoke  being  exoe^ 
sively  galling  to  the  conquered.  But  he  had 
still  much  fighting  to  do,  both  abroad  and  in 
Britain.  Abroad  he  had,  in  1073,  to  recover 
rebellious  Maine,  with  a  force  that  was  in 
a  large  measure  English,  to  suppress  a  rising 
of  his  son  Robert  against  him,  to  counteract 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  France  and  Folk  of 
Anjou.  At  home  he  saw  reason  to  invade 
Scotland  in  1071 ;  and,  marching  as  far  a« 
Abemethy,  made  a  peace  there  with  Ein^ 
Malcolm,  and  in  1075,  during  one  of  his 
absences,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
whose  feudal  instincts  he  had  curbed,  rebelled, 
but  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc  For  his  part 
in  this  afiEair  Waltheof  died  on  the  scaffold. 
William's  greatest  deed  was  his  last,  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  acoom|Ji^od 
in  1086.  Sorrows  came  upon  him  in  lat^r 
>  life ;  his  son  Richard  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest;  in  1083  his  wife,  Matilda,  died;  his 
brother,  Odo,  entered  into  intrigues  that 
forced  WiUiam  to  throw  him  into  prison.  (»n 
Sept.  9,  1087,  his  own  busy  and  brilliant 
career  came  to  a  close.  PhQip  of  Fnxux  ha:l 
once  more  picked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  thii 
exploded  in  war,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mantes  was  burnt,  and  William  received  a 
mortal  injury  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Bom» 
to  the  priory  of  St.  Oervais,  near  Ronea,  be 
there  died.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  foan> 
dation  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Caen.  William  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and  of  manv 
virtues,  intellectual  and  moral,  a  certain  gntat- 
ness  of  soul  being  the  chief.  To  Englishmen 
his  value  has  been  principally  this — ^he  wrisi 
the  founder  of  strong  govemm^it  in  England. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  best  known 
title  is  now  misleading;  '* conqueror**  in  hu 
days  meant  merely  '*  acquirer,'*  a  gainer  of 
possessions  in  any  other  way  than  by  regnlar 
process,  such  as  inheritance.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, William  III.  was  also  a  conqueror. 

FreeiBia,  Norman  Conq^t^aL    All  other  wnrk^ 
on  WiHiaia  ths  Conqoeror  have 
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hy  Fzofenor  Freenuui's  elftborate  and  (uduhos- 
Uwe  histoiy,  Tfc«  Nonum  Conqiumt  of  England. 

[J.  R.] 

William  ZZ.,  Kino  (b.  1060,  s.  Sept. 
26,  1067,  d.  Aug.  2,  1100).  Wiiliam  the 
Ked  (Ruius)  waa  the  third  son  of  the  Con- 
queror and  Matilda  of  Flanden.  He  was 
the  Conqueror's  favourite  son;  for  he  had 
never  swerved  from  his  filial  obligations,  and 
had  shown  his  father  a  seemingly  sincere  af- 
fection. He  was,  moreover,  a  vouog  man  of 
l^food  parts  and  stead&stness — knowing  well, 
and  idways  acting  upon,  the  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  shadow.  Nor  did  his 
vices  develop  early.  It  is  nothing  surprising, 
then,  to  be  told  that  when  the  elder  William 
lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  this  most  dutiful  of  sons  should  have 
England  after  his  death ;  he  is  said  to  have 
even  given  RufuB  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  re- 
commending his  cause  to  the  influential 
primate's  support.  With  this,  William  at  once 
hastened  to  JEIngland.  There  was  much  in 
the  situation  to  discourage  him.  Most  of  the 
barons  would  have  preferred  his  eldest  brother, 
liobert,  and  Lanfranc  himself  was  undecided 
at  first.  The  primate's  indecision,  however, 
Moon  gave  way ;  he  may  have  concluded  that 
the  strong-tempered  William,  despite  his 
faults,  would  probably  be  a  more  effective 
king  than  the  easy-natured  Robert,  when 
feudal  anarchy  was  the  most  menacing  evil; 
at  any  rate  he  secured  the  crown  for  William. 
But  he  made  conditions.  These  were,  that 
William  should  swear  to  maintain  justice  and 
mercy  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  defend, 
against  all,  the  peace,  freedom,  and  security  of 
all  churches,  and  to  comply  with  his  instruc- 
tions and  counsels  in  and  through  all  things. 
William  took  the  prescribed  oaths  with  the 
utmost  readiness;  and  seventeen  days  after 
the  father's  death,  and  possibly  after  observing 
Mome  form  of  election,  Lanfranc  crowned  the 
Hon.  A  few  months  later  a  powerful  section  of 
the  nobles,  discontented  at  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  duchy  (of  whom  Odo, 
now  released  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of 
Kent,  Roger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  William  of 
St.  Carileph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  the 
I'hief),  took  up  arms  with  the  design  of  re- 
uniting the  two  countries  by  making  Robert 
king ;  and  a  force  sent  by  Robert  crossed  to 
Pevensey  to  their  aid.  By  Lanfranc's  advice 
William  threw  himself  on  the  support  of  the 
native  English,  solemnly  promising  them 
better  laws,  lighter  taxation,  and  other  good 
things ;  and  the  English,  urged  on  by  expec* 
tation  and  St.  Wulfstan,  crowded  to  his 
standard.  Their  success  was  complete.  The 
invaders  were  driven  back  from  Pevensey 
over  the  sea;  Rochester  was  taken  after  a 
dogged  siege;  and  when  Odo  perfidiouhly 
renewed  the  strife,  William  once  more  called 
the  natives  to  his  help,  commanding  all  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  branded  as  nithin^  to 
join  him.    They  joined  him  in  flocks;  and 


Odo  was  chased  with  igfnominy  from  the  land. 
But  William  soon  forgot  his  promises.  And 
the  death  of  Lanfranc,  in  1089,  left  him  un- 
controlled. His  subsequent  career  was  marked 
by  selfishness  and  wanton  tyranny,  mode- 
rated only  by  oocaidonal  fits  of  sickness.  The 
Church  in  particular  felt  his  grasping  hand. 
The  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  wore 
seized,  and,  to  further  enrich  the  crown,  the 
vacancies  were  deliberately  prolonged.  It 
was  his  policy  to  deal  with  clerical  exactly 
as  with  lay  fees,  to  get  the  entire  Church  or- 
ganisation into  his  power,  and  make  it  a  per- 
petual feeder  of  his  own  revenues.  In  Anselm, 
however,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  in  1093,  after  four  years* 
vacancy,  when  he  was  prostrated  at  Gloucester 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  he  found  an  uncompro- 
mising adversary.  The  meek  primate  stoutly 
withstood  all  William's  efforts  to  enslave  the 
Church  and  degrade  the  clergy ;  he  carefully 
avoided  every  trap  that  WilUam  laid  in  his 
path  to  surprise  him  into  an  admission  of  an 
authoritv  over  the  Church,  or  doing  anything 
that  haa  the  appearance  of  simony;  a  pro- 
longed  quarrel  ensued ;  the  Council  of  Rock- 
ingham failed  to  reconcile  the  two;  and 
Anselm  went  into  exile  for  a  time.  Then 
William  had  his  unrestrained  will.  His  con- 
fidential adviser  and  instrument  was  the 
notorious  Ranulf  Flambard,  the  Justiciar,  who 
earned  much  infamy  in  his  service  by  the 
zeal  and  callousness  with  which  he  executed 
his  purposes.  The  Danegeld  was  revived ; 
in  1094  ihefyrd  of  the  kingdom  was  marched 
down  to  Hastings,  and  dismissed  on  payment 
of  ten  shillings  a  man ;  not  a  pretence  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest  for  extorting  money 
was  overlooked;  the  forest  law  was  mercilessly 
enforced,  llie  nobility  of  the  Conquest  also 
suffered  grievously ;  gaps  were  made  in  their 
ranks,  and  forfeitures  were  frequent.  No 
class  escaped  William's  oppression.  The 
actual  events  in  his  reign  were  few  and  unim- 
portant. In  1090  he  carried  the  war  against 
Robert  into  Normandy,  then  combined  with 
him  to  despoil  Henry,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
BO.  He  took  Cumberland  from  the  King  of 
Scots  in  1091,  settled  a  southern  colony  there, 
and  refounded  Carlisle.  In  1095  he  took 
ad%'antage  of  Robert's  eagerness  to  get  away 
on  the  first  Crusade  to  make  a  keen  bargain 
with  him  for  the  administration  of  Normandv 
and  Maine.  He  afterwards  suppressed  with 
astonishing  promptitude  a  rebellion  in  Maine. 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  New  Forest  by  an  arrow  that  was 
originally  despatched  by  his  own  or  some  un- 
known hand.  William  Rufus  was  the  most 
graceless  of  all  our  early  kings,  was  irreli- 
gious, greedy,  and  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was,  however,  a  man  of  excellent 
mental  gifts;  and  was  a  sayer  of  sharp 
sayings,  chiefly  cynical. 

Freeman.  Rngn  o/  Wittiam  Jt^M.    [J.  R.] 
William  ZH.,   King  of  England  and 
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Prince  of  Orange  {b.  Nov.  4,  1650,  «.  Feb.  IS, 
1689,  d.  Mar.  8,  1702),  was  the  son  of 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England. 
Ue  was  bom  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  and  his  youth  was  passed  under  the 
jealous  guardianship  of  the  aristocratio  party 
m  the  Netherlands,  headed  by  John  de  Witt. 
His  exclusion  from  the  Stadtholderate  was 
suggested  by  Cromwell,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
States  (1654).  William  received  but  Uttle 
education,  but  early  showed  great  interest 
in  political  and  military  questions,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  From  a  diild  he  was 
weak  and  sickly.  His  chief  and  almost  only 
amusement  was  the  chase.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  deprived  of  his  personal  at- 
tendants by  the  jealous  government.  He  took 
a  part  in  the  Councils  of  State  at  eighteen. 
The  French  invaaion  changed  this  state  of 
afffurs.  The  De  Witts  were  murdered  by 
the  populace;  and  William,  who  neglected 
to  punish  the  murderers,  became  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  1672  he  took  command 
of  £he  army,  recovered  Naerden,  and  took 
Bonn.  Louis  XIV.  thereupon  confiscated  his 
principalities  and  gave  them  to  the  Count  of 
Auvergne.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
fought  the  French  without  much  success. 
He  was  defeated  by  Cond^  at  Senef  (1674), 
and  failed  in  his  attempts  to  take  Oudenarde 
and  Maeetricht  (1676);  he  was  driven  back 
at  Cassel,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  Nevertheless  the  Dutch  had 
already  elected  him  Stadtholder,  Captain- 
General  and  Admiral-General,  and  extended 
the  offices  to  his  descendants  (Feb.,  1674). 
Charles  II.  of  England  determined  thereupon 
to  marry  him  to  his  niece  Mary,  daughter  of 
James,  Duke  of  York.  After  some  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  William,  the  marriage 
took  place  (Nov.,  1677),  and  a  scheme  was 
f oxmed  for  an  alliance  with  Elngland  which 
the  States-General  declined  to  ratify.  Aided 
by  the  English  he  attacked  Marshal  Luxem- 
burg near  Mons  with  some  success,  but  the 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  caused  him  to  suspend  operations  (1678). 
We  next  find  him  planning  a  great  European 
combination  against  Louis  XIV.  A  scheme 
was  on  foot  for  making  him  the  future  Pro- 
tector of  England  (1681).  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Charles  II.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  proposed  a  congress  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  at  issue  in  Europe 
(1683).  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drew  nearer  to  him,  al- 
though steadily  opposing  his  Romanising 
schemes.  He  opposed  Monmouth's  rash 
attempt  on  the  crown,  advising  him  to  go  and 
fifi^ht  the  Turks ;  and  although  the  blunders 
of  the  States-General  permitted  his  departure 
for  England,  William  sent  back  the  English 
re^pmaents  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service. 
His  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed  by 
his  design  of  uniting  the  nationa  of  Europe  in 


remstanoe  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  rejected  all 
ideas  of  an  invasion  of  England  to  whidi  ht 
was  urged  by  Mordaunt.  He  saw  that  hi5 
claims  would  clash  with  those  of  his  wife. 
Still  the  Romanising  schemes  of  Jain«s  IT. 
gradually  made  him  the  head  of  the  £ngltssh 
Opposition.  He  wrote  to  the  king  strGnoglT 
recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  Deda- 
ration  of  Indulgence.  In  1686  he  sent  his 
envoy  Dykvelt  to  England  to  confer  with  the 
leading  statesmen.  He  was  now  completely 
estranged  &om  James  II.,  who  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  publication  at  this  time  of 
William's  views  concerning  the  Indulgence. 
On  the  birth  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wak« 
William  sent  his  congratulations  to  James. 
In  May,  1688,  Edward  Russell  went  over  ti> 
Holland  to  sound  the  prince,  but  received  « 
guarded  reply.  In  August  he  received  an 
invitation  to  England,  signed  by  seven 
leading  men,  which  he  accepted.  G^at  diffi- 
culties lay  before  him.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
veto  of  the  States-General,  and  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Catholic  powers.  James's  treatanent 
of  the  clergy,  and  importation  of  Irish  troopi^ 
to  England,  removed  his  difficulties  then-. 
Having  completed  his  preparations  Williajm 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he  declared  Im 
intention  of  going  to  England  with  an  armt-d 
force  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England. 
After  being  driven  back  by  the  winds,  he 
landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  6),  At  Exeter  be 
was  joined  by  many  influential  pereomgeci. 
and  James  was  deserted  by  the  army  at 
Salisbury.  William  advanced  towsodsLoiMlaiu 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  him 
and  the  king.  James,  however,  resolved  ti* 
fly,  but  was  stopped  by  some  Ajshennen  and 
returned  to  Lonaon.  William's  position  wa^ 
now  extremely  difficult,  but  he  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the  final  escape  ol  James  tA> 
France.  The  Convention,  which  met  oc 
Jan.  22, 1689,  declared  the  throne  vacant^  axkH 
after  passing  the  Declaration  of  Rights  (q.v.). 
caused  William  and  Mary  to  be  proclainftd 
King  and  Queen  of  England  (Feb.  13, 1689. 
The  reign  may  be  said  to  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Trea^  of  Ryswick  ( 1 697  u 
daring  the  first  of  which  William  was  engaged 
in  active  resistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  the 
second  is  modified  by  the  Spanish  Socoeaion 
question.  William's  first  ministry  was  of  * 
mixed  character.  War  was  dedaxed  againsit 
France  in  May.  In  Ireland  the  native  xac%* 
showed  every  inclination  to  hold  oat  for  King 
James,  who  betook  himself  thither.  London- 
derry  was  besieged,  but  relieved  byKirke.  and 
the  battle  of  Newton  Butler  gave  William  thr 
advantage  for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile  in 
Scotland  the  crown  was  ofteied  to  WiUisa 
(April  11).  Dundee,  however,  nuaed  the 
Highlanders  in  favour  of  James,  and  woo  a 
battle,  but  lost  his  life  at  Killiecnakie. 
Mackay,  by  his  victories  at  8t.  JohnstoDpV 
and  Dunkeld,  concluded  the  war.  At  hoofs, 
party  quarrels  reached  a  great  height,  but 
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Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Next 
year  William  determined  to  go  to  Ireland 
and  relieve  Schomberg.  He  won  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  (July  1),  but  was  compelled  to 
raiae  the  aiege  of  Limerick  and  return  home. 
The  English  fleet  had  been  disgracefully 
beaten  at  Beach^  Head.  In  1691  Gmkell 
concluded  the  Irish  war  by  taking  Athlone, 
winning  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  and  besieging 
Limerick.  The  Pacification  of  Limerick 
settled  the  Irish  question  for  a  time.  At 
home  Preston's  Plot  was  discovered  and 
thwarted.  Abroad,  though  unsuccessful  in 
the  field,  William  greatly  strengthened  his 
great  coalition  by  the  Congress  at  the  Hague. 
Early  in  1692  Marlborough*s  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites  in  France  were  discovered,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Princess  Anne  quarrelled  with 
the  queen.  The  nuissacre  of  Glencoe  (Feb.  13) 
must  ever  remain  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  projected  invasion  of 
England  was  thwarted  by  Russell's  great 
victory  off  La  Hogue  (May  19).  William 
was  defeated  by  Marshal  Luxemburg  at 
Steinkirk  in  August.  In  Parliament  Mon- 
tague's financial  ability  re-established  the 
Land  Tax,  and  started  a  loan  which  proved 
the  origin  of  the  national  debt.  Military  and 
naval  {^airs  were  unfortunate  in  their  results 
in  1693.  The  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was 
followed  b^  the  defeat  at  Landen  in  July. 
William,  disgusted  with  party  quarrels,  deter- 
mined to  form  a  united  Whig  ministry.  The 
year  1694  is  important  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  Bank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
renewed.  The  disclosure  of  the  venality  in 
connection  with  the  East  India  Company 
oompelled  the  Tories,  Sir  John  Trevor  and 
Carmarthen,  to  retire  from  office.  The  naval 
events  of  the  year  are  unimportant,  although 
Marlborough's  treachery  had  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  expedition  against  Brest. 
The  Triennial  Act,  which  had  previously 
been  vetoed  by  William,  passed  in  December. 
In  the  same  month  Queen  Mary  died  of 
small-pox,  and  William  was  almost  heart- 
broken at  her  loss.  In  the  next  year  William 
was  successful  in  his  operations  against  Nanmr, 
which  surrendered  in  August.  The  year  1096 
opened  successfully  with  the  re-establishment 
ol  the  currency.  The  Tory  Land  Bank,  how- 
ever, proved  a  failure,  and  the  money  required 
by  the  king  was  furnished  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  discovery  of  Berwick's  Plot, 
and  the  infamous  Assassination  Plot,  ci'eated 
great  enthusiasm*  and  an  association  was 
rormed  for  the  protection  of  the  king.  The 
chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  trial  and 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was 
executed  in  the  following  January.  The 
ministry  was  now  completely  Whig.  The 
war  with  France  was  concluded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  fSept.,  1697).  WiUiam 
was  deeply  mortified  oy  the  successful  intro- 


duction of  the  biU  for  the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  this 
year  pained  several  statutes  of  a  highly  penal 
nature.  In  1698  Montague  formed  a  ueneral 
East  India  Company  as  a  rival  to  that  already 
existing,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  a 
failure.  An  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish 
Succession  question  resolved  itself  into  the 
First  Partition  Treaty  (Oct.  11).  The  Tory 
party,  now  very  strong,  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  bill  which  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards.  The  king,  deeply  mortified, 
formed  the  intention  of  abandoning  England, 
and  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  prayers  of 
Somers.  The  majority  in  the  Commons 
severely  attacked  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministry,  their  favourite  objects  being  Mon- 
tague and  Russell.  They  also  '*  tacked "  to 
the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  empowering 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  disposal  of 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland.  William  in  anger 
prorogued  Parliament  (May  4,  1698).  I&- 
content  in  Scotland  reached  a  high  pitch 
when  certain  news  arrived  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  great  Darien  scheme.  The 
Resumption  BiU  was  passed  in  April,  1700, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  William  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  breach  between  the 
two  Houses.  Meanwhile  the  diplomacy  of 
William  had  brought  about  the  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty.  It  was  not  well  received  in 
England.  William  now  dismissed  his  old 
ministry,  and  relied  on  an  entirely  Tory 
administration,  which  passed  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Commons  hurried  on  impeachments  against 
the  late  ministry  on  account  of  their  ahaie  in 
the  Partition  Treaties,  which,  however,  proved 
abortive.  The  Kentish  Petition  and  the  Legion 
Memorial  proved  at  the  same  time  that  popular 
feeling  was  on  the  king^s  side.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  to  prorogue  Parliament  (June,  1701). 
He  went  to  Holland,  and  there  consolidated 
the  grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Emperor,  directed  agaiost  the  evident 
intention  of  Louis  XIV.  to  seize  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandson.  Soon  afterwards 
James  II.  died  and  the  French  king  acknow- 
ledged the  Pretender  as  King  of  England 
(Sept.  6).  This  thoroughly  roused  English 
patriotism,  and  loyal  addresses  poured  in  on 
all  sides.  William,  who  had  returned  in  ill- 
health  in  November,  accordingly  seised  the 
opportunity  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
It  was  of  a  far  more  Whig  temper  than  its 
predecessor.  The  ''pretended  Prince  of 
Wales"  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
an  abjuration  oath  made  necessary  for  every 
employment  in  Church  and  State.  But 
William's  days  were  numbered.  On  Feb.  20 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone. He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Succession 
Act,  and  surrounded  by  his  old  friends  breathed 
his  last  on  March  8  (1702).  «  Wherein," 
says  Ranke^ "  lay  his  groatnen  P  It  lay  in  the 
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position  he  took  up  and  steadily  maintained ; 
in  the  world-wide  historic  results,  some  of 
which  he  himself  achieved  in  his  lifetime, 
while  of  others  he  only  laid  the  foundations, 
or  advanced  them  a  stage.  .  .  .  The  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  and  that  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  future  of 
mankind  in  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  univei'sal  preponderance, 
which  threatened  the  independence  of  every 
country  and  every  race.  The  living  impulse, 
then,  which  determined  King  Williams 
career,  rorang  out  of  his  opposition  to  this 
already  domineering  and  over-grasping  power. 
If  this  was  to  he  carried  through,  no  political 
or  theological  party  attitude  was  to  he 
thought  of.  To  have  hrought  a  coalition  of 
heterogeneous  elements  into  existence,  and 
to  have  successfully  opposed  it  to  the  over- 
whelming might  of  France — this  is  the 
historic  achievement  of  William  III.  No 
one  was  ever  cleverer  at  huilding  up  con- 
federations and  holding  them  together,  or  in 
commanding  armies  of  the  most  various  com- 
position without  arousing  national  antipathies; 
no  one  knew  hotter  how  in  contests  at  home 
to  await  the  right  moment,  to  give  way,  and 
yet  to  hold  fast." 

Clftrendoii,  Corr«im<md«nM,  1680  —  1660; 
Eohud,  Hid.  of  ths  Revolution  ;  Burnet.  Hid. 
of  Kif  OwK  Tium;  Lattn:U,  iZe/ation  of  Staf 
Affairt:  Kennet,  Hiot.  of  Eng.;  Macpherson. 
Siato  Papon  ;  Ralph.  Hi»t  of  Eng.  The  standard 
modem  aocount  »  Macanlay's  Uvt.  of  Eng.,  of 
whioh  William  m.  is  tbe  hero.  The  biilliant 
pages  of  the  Whig  historian  may  be  usefully 
supplemented,  by  a  refetenoe  to  Banke's 
leaned  and  impartial  Hiot,  qf  Eng.  in  th§ 
8ov0nU«n(h  CnUwry,  to  Hallam's  sober  and 
tndicions  CSimse.  HiaL,  and  to  Martin's  Hid.  do 

'^«*<«-  [8.  J.  L.] 

William  IV.,  Kwo  (6.  Aug.  21,  1766, 
».  Juno  26,  1830,  d.  June  20,  1837),  was 
the  Hkird  son  of  George  III.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  entered  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Prince  George^  a  ninety- 
eight  gun  ship.  In  1779  he  saw  active  ser\'ioe 
under  Rodney,  and  served  his  time  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  cruising  vessels  on  the  West 
Indies,  and  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Omada.  He  served  under  Lord  Keith  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Lord  Hood  off 
the  Delaware  River,  and  under  Nelson  upon 
the  Leeward  Island  station.  Between  the 
latter  commander  and  himself  a  strong  and 
lasting  friendship  grew  up.  In  1785  he  re- 
ceived his  lieutenant's  commission.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Pega»u».  In 
1787  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  com- 
mander of  the  Andramsda  frigate.  In  1790 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  hlue  by 
order  in  council.  On  May  19,  1789,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  8t.  Andrevra 
and  Earl  of  Munster,  and  on  June  8  following 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  181 1 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1814  hoisted  his  flag  to  convoy  Louis  XVIIL 


of  France  to  his  kingdom.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  he  was  present  as  an 
amateur  before  Antwerp,  and  distinguidied 
himself  by  his  coolneaB  and  courage.  A  mar- 
riage was  negotiated  for  him  with  the  Princ»e 
Adelaide  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Meiningen.  They  were  married 
at  Kew,  1818,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
reside  in  Hanover,  Parliament  having  grants 
on  the  occasion  an  accession  of  only  £6,000 
to  the  duke*s  income.  The  duchess  had  two 
daughters,  who  both  died  almost  immediately. 
At  the  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820) 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  supported  the  hiQ  oif 
pains  and  penalties.  On  the  death  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent  (1823)  he  was  promoted  to  tht* 
rank  of  general  of  marines.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Tork,  he  became 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  received 
an  accession  to  his  income,  which  raised  it 
to  £40,000  a  year.  On  April  17,  the  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral. 
The  Duke  of  Wellingtan,  however,  tiioi 
premier,  having  some  objections  to  the  ex- 
pense of  bis  highness's  progresses,  he  resigned 
the  office  (1828).  At  the  death  of  George  IV. 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(June  26, 1830).  In  the  presence  of  the  Prin- 
Council  assembled  on  that  day,  according  to 
custom,  the  new  king,  with  marked  emphasis 
expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  his< 
entire  approval  of  the  way  in  which  his  grate 
had  carried  on  the  government  hitherta  'fhi^ 
was  a  distinct  declaration  in  fayoor  of  the  old 
system,  and  against  Reform.  The  king  in 
fiict  had  strong  personal  objections  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  the  crisis  of  Bfay,  1831 
when  the  Lords  were  preparing  to  reject  tbr 
bill  a  third  time,  he  would  not  consent 
to  create  new  peers,  and  allowed  tiie  Grpr 
ministry  to  resign.  But  the  failure  of  Wel- 
lington to  form  a  ministry  convinoed  him  thftt 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  emphatically  ie 
favour  of  the  bilL  He  used  his  personal  in- 
tercession with  the  peers  to  induce  them  to  raw 
the  bill,  and  was  even  prepared  to  **  swamp '  the 
House  of  Lords  with  new  peers  if  the  adyirp 
was  rejected.  The  bill,  however,  was  carried. 
and  followed  by  the  other  roforming  statotrf 
which  have  made  William  IY.*s  short  rogn 
an  eventful  period  in  modem  E^lish  historr. 
The  king  liked  neither  the  Whig  ministen 
nor  their  policy,  and  in  18S4  (Nov.  15)  bf 
exercised  his  prerogative,  and  suddenly  dis- 
missed Lord  ifelboume  and  his  ooUeagaefi. 
But  the  Peel  ministry  was  hopelessly  weak, 
and  in  1835  (April)  Uie  king  found  it  expe> 
dient  to  recall  Lord  Melbourne  to  his  connetlR. 
William  IV.,  though  not  greatly  djitiB- 
guished  for  tsdent  and  character,  was  a  kindhr 
and  good-natured  man,  with  the  ooutage  and 
firmness  of  his  race,  if  also  with  its  herraitAr 
obstinacy.  "He  would  have  passed,**  »y* 
Mr.  Walpole,  "  in  private  lila  f or  a  good 
notnred  sailor.** 

Walpcde,  Hid,  pf  Hng.  fr^m  tSUs  QmSlo, 
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WilliaaiUiy  John,  Arohbishop  of  York 
{b.  1582,  d.  1650),  waa  a  member  of  an  old 
Welsh  family,  and,  after  a  brilliant  university 
career,  received  many  valuable  preferments  in 
the  Ghurch,  being  at  length  made  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  1620.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  rt^al  chaplains,  and  high  in  favour  both 
with  James  I.  aud  Buckingham.  In  1621  he 
was  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in 
which  office  his  great  ability  and  industry 
supplied  the  place  of  early  legal  training,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  But  Buckingham's  favour  did  not 
last  long,  and  by  his  influence  Charles  I.  re- 
moved Williams  from  his  office  in  1625.  Laud 
also  was  a  great  antagonist  of  his,  and  through 
hisinfluenoe  Williams  was  coudemned  in  1637 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  be  imprisoned,  and  bub- 
pexided  from  his  ecclesiastical  functions  on 
the  charge  of  having  revealed  the  king*s 
secrets,  and  tampered  with  witnesses.  In  1640 
he  was  released,  and  soon  regained  the  king's 
favour  by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  prero- 
gative and  episcopacy,  and  in  1641  was 
lidvanoed  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Soon 
Hf  ter  this  he  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  on 
protesting  with  the  other  bishops  against 
their  being  thus  excluded  from  Parliament, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  zealously  assisted 
the  king,  both  with  money  and  advice,  and  is 
said  to  have  mourned  sincerely  for  his  death. 
His  character  is  very  unfavourably  painted 
by  Clarendon.  He  ie  said  by  this  writer  to 
have  been  *'  of  a  proud,  restless,  and  over- 
weening spirit,  a  very  imperious  and  fiery 
temper,  and  a  very  corrupt  nature."  On  the 
oth^  hand,  Mr.  Foss,  simiming  up  his 
character,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  "though  too  much  of  a  temporiser, 
honest  and  sincere,  and  generally  wiee  in  the 
advice  which  he  offered,  and  to  the  monarchs 
whom  he  served  he  was  faithful  and  true." 

Haeket.  Life  of  WUliama;  Foss,  Judges  <^Eng. ; 
MuMon,  I4f0  0/  MUUm. 

William  Clito  {d.  1128)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  of  Normandy.  After  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  guarded 
him  most  loyally  against  Henry's  attempts  to 
seise  him.  His  claims  were  supported  by 
the  French  king  and  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou,  the 
latter  of  whom  affianced  his  daughter  Sibyl 
to  him.  The  victory  of  Henry  at  Brenneville 
(1124)  destroyed  his  hopes,  and  he  had  to 
f content  himself  with  claiming  the  country  of 
Flanders,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  the 
failure  at  the  male  line.  He  had  almost 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
country  when  he  was  pierced  by  a  lance  while 
besieging  the  town  of  Alost,  and  died  in  1128. 

WiUiam  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland 
(1166^1214),  son  of  Prince  Hei^  and  Ada  de 


Warenne,  succeeded  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV., 
as  King  of  Scotland  (1 165) .  Having  failed  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  Northumberland 
from  the  F«ngliah  king,  he  listened  eagerly  to 
the  proposals  of  Prince  Henry  of  England, 
and  m  1173  hurried  to  the  north  of  England, 
whence,  however,  he  was  driven  back  by 
Richard  de  Lucy  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun. 
The  following  year  he  again  invaded  Eng- 
land, took  several  castles,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick 
(July  13),  and  thence  hurried  with  every 
symptom  of  indignity  before  Henr}'  at  North- 
ampton. The  English  king  sent  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Falaise  in  Normandy,  where,  in 
December,  1174,  a  treaty  was  concluded  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland,  and  making  all  Scotchmen  the 
vassalB  of  the  English  kbag.  This  subjection 
lasted  until  Riohurd  I.  restored  Scottish  inde- 
pendence for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  in 
1189.  On  William*s  release  after  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
quell  an  insurrection  in  Galloway,  and  to 
subdue  Ross  a  few  years  later  (1179).  In 
1181  a  fresh  insurrection,  due  partly  to  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  broke 
out  in  the  north  in  favour  of  Donald  Bane 
MacWilliam,  and  lasted  six  years,  during 
which  time  William  was  also  at  variance 
with  the  people  of  Galloway.  In  1188  an 
abortive  conference  was  held  at  Brigham 
between  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  the  representative  of  Henry  II. 
In  1196  William  took  Caithneas  from  the 
Norwegian  Earl  Harold,  but  restored  it  to 
him  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  (1202). 
The  suppression  of  another  insurrection  under 
Godfrey  MacWilliam,  in  Ross  (1211),  was  tiie 
closing  act  of  William's  domestic  troubles. 
William  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had 
quarrelled  with  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who 
placed  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which 
was,  however,  removed  by  Lucius  III.  in  1182 ; 
in  1203  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
interdict  laid  by  Innocent  III.  on  England, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  John  at  Lincoln  in 
Nov.,  1200.  From  this  time  for  twelve  years 
England  and  Scotland  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  coining  to  blows  owing  to  John's 
persistence  in  attempting  to  build  a  castle  at 
Tweedmouth  to  overlook  Berwick.  In  1212, 
however,  a  close  alliance  was  made  between 
the  two  kings  at  Durham.  In  Dec.,  1214, 
William  died  at  Stirling,  leaving  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  energy  of  character  and 
impetuosity.  It  was  his  constant  endeavour 
to  carry  out  tho  policy  of  his  grandfather 
David.  He  left  Scotland  in  a  far  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  feudalism  than  his  predecessor 
had  done.  William  married  Ermengazde  de 
Bellomonte. 

Williamfl,  Sn  Roosa  {d,  1695),  one  of 
the  bravest   soldien   of   Eluabeth's  xeisn. 
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served  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir  John 
Norris  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  latter  of 
whom  treated  him  exceedingly  badly  from 

J'ealouBv  of  one  who  had  bo  distingaished 
limflelf.  In  1587  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sir  Roger  to  quit  his 
allegiance,  and  enter  the  Spanish  service. 

Willou^hby  of  Pa&ham,  William,  Loan 
(d.  1666),  was  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  Parliamentary  party.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  he  joined  the  Royalists,  and 
in  1660  went  out  to  Barbadoes,  where  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  an  expedition 
under  Admiral  Ayscue,  who  had  been  sent 
out  b^  Cromwell  to  punish  the  Royalist  pro- 
clivities of  the  Barbadians.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
where,  after  the  Restoration,  he  obtained 
substantial  marks  of  favour  from  Charles  II. 
In  1663  he  returned  to  Barbadoes  as  governor, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  St.  Luda. 
Two  years  later  he  perished  in  an  expedition 
against  Guadaloupe. 

Willonghby,  Robbrt,  Loan,  was  a  dis- 
ting^mshed  military  commander  of  the  fifteenth, 
century.  In  1415  he  was  present  with  Henry 
V.  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  In  1418  he  was  at  the  sieee  of 
Rouen,  and  in  1424  at  VemeuiL  The  follow- 
ing year,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
he  defeated  the  I?  rench  and  relieved  Alen^on. 
In  1428  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Beaufort 
in  his  expedition  to  Bohemia.  Returning,  he 
again  took  part  in  the  Frencli  war,  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  St.  Denis  and  Pontoise  in 
1435,  and  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Paris  in  this  year.  He  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  capital  in  April,  1436.  One  of  his 
last  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Amiens,  in  1441.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain. 

WiUoQghbj  OP  Brook,  Robert,  Lord 
{d.  1508),  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  As  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Henry's  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  Sir 
Robert  WiUoughby  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
during  the  sitting  of  Henry's  first  Parliament 
in  1486,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Brook.  In  1488  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  force  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  in  1488,  and  in  1497 
relieved  Exeter  when  besieged  by  the  Cornish 
rebels. 

Wills,  The  Statute  of  (1540),  was  ex- 
plained and  re-enacted  in  1543.  Its  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  Plantagenets,  on  the  testamentary  power 
oyer  freehold  land.  It  provided,  therefore, 
that  any  one  being  seizea  in  fee  simple  and 
being  a  person  capable  of  making  a  will, 
might  devise  to  any  other  person,  except  to 
boGues  corporate,  two-thirds  of  their  lands 
and  tenements  held    in  chivalry,  and    the 


whole    of   those  held   in   socage.     On  the 

abolition  of  chivalry  after  the  Resfcoiatioii, 

this  practically  included  all  landed  property 

except  copyhold  tenements. 

88  Ueory  VIII.,  cap.  1«  axui  34  4  SS  Heni7 
YIIL,  cap.  & 

Wilmingtoiii  SrsTtcER  Comftor,  Loed 
{d.  1743),  a  scm  of  the  Earl  of  Northamptoo, 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1716.  He  was  a  favourite  of  George  II. 
while  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  on  the  prince's 
accession  he  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
ministry.  Walpole,  however,  gained  over  the 
king  by  proposiog  to  increase  the  civil  list ; 
and  Queen  Oiroline's  influence  was  employed 
in  his  favour.  Compton  could  not  even  draw 
up  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  had  to 
apply  to  his  rival  for  assistance.  He  saw 
that  his  power  was  gone,  and  soon  accepted 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Council,  with 
a  peerage  as  Lord  Wilmington.  He  gave  a 
lukewarm  support  to  Walpole,  and  remained 
neutral  when,  in  1741,  ^ULt,  Sandys*  motion 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
council  was  brought  forward.  On  Uie  &U  of 
Walpole  in  January,  1742,  Pulteney,  who 
refused  the  premierriiip,  jmiposed  Wilming- 
ton as  First  Lord  of  the  Traasury  andnominal 
head  of  the  government.  He  retained  moat 
of  the  old  ministers.  The  only  incident  in 
his  brief  administration  was  the  committee  of 
inquiry  against  Walpole  [Walpolx].  "He 
was,"  says  Stanhope,  "respectable  in  his 
public,  regular  in  his  private,  character  . 
but  the  seals  of  office  were  too  heavy  for 
his  hands.*' 

Stanhope,  ffut.  <^  Bng. ;  Ooze,  ITaliwiiL 

Wilson*  Sia  Archdale  (K  1803,  d,  1874), 
entered  the  Bengal  army  1819,  served  at  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore  (1825 — 26);  oommaaded 
the  artillery  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Jul- 
lundhur  Doab  in  1848—49,  and  rose  throogli 
various  grades  to  brigadier-oonunander  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  at  Meerut  (18o7).  Here  the 
Indun  Mutiny  (q.v.)  first  broke  out,  ttodhtw 
Wilson  gained  the  first  victory  ovo'  them. 
On  June  7  he  joined  Sir  H.  Barnard  at  Ali- 
pore,  and  on  the  latter's  death  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  besieging  Delhi  On 
the  20th  Delhi  surrendered  to  him.  Wilson 
subsequently  commanded  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow.  For  these  services  he  ^ 
thamked  by  both  Houses,  made  in  suGcesBoa 
a  Companion,  Knight-Commander,  and  Gxand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  granted  a  pandon  ti 
£1,000  a  year  by  the  Company^  ana  created  « 
baroneti 

Wiltsliire,  Thomas  Boi^stn.  Eaxl  op 
{d.  1538),  was  the  father  of  the  ill-^ 
Anne  Boleyn.  When  first  made  aware  of  the 
king's  passion  for  his  daughter,  he  doei  vA 
appear  to  have  given  Henry's  wishes  anysoi^ 
of  encouragement.  On  the  contFary,  vh«c 
the   king,  after  breaking  oil  the  comtBhip 
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then  going  on  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  visited  him  suddenly  at  his 
hoiue  at  Hever,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  real  object  of  Henry's  visit, 
did  not  give  him  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
or  conversing  with  his  daughter.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  both  he  and  his  daughter 
yielded  to  the  kind's  perseverance,  and  Sir 
Thomas,  in  view  of  his  future  greatness  as 
father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  xnade  succes- 
sively Viscount  Rochford  and  Earl  of  Wilt- 
Bhire.    [Anne  Boleyn.] 


),  William  le  Scbopx,  Earl 
OF  (d.  1399),  was  the  son  of  Richard  le  Scrope, 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  highly  in 
favour  with  Richsjrd  II.,  who  made  him  his 
treasurer,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
in  1395.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  chief 
advisers  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
and  on  the  landing  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  in 
13J9,  he  was  seized  at  Bristol  and  beheaded 
without  trial. 

Wiltshiref  James  Butler,  Earl  of  (d. 
1461),  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltahire  by  Henry 
VI.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian,  and 
fought  for  that  party  in  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  at  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross, 
and  Towton.  After  this  last  engagement  he 
Was  captured  by  the  Yorkists  and  beheaded 
at  Newcastle. 

WixnbledoHf  Edward  Cecil,  Lord  {d, 
1638),  an  admiral  who  is  chiefly  known  to 
history  as  having  in  1625  commanded  a  disas- 
trous expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  was  to 
form  part  of  a  general  attack  on  Spain, 
planned  by  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham.  The 
appointment,  which  was  made  on  personal 
grounds,  proved  very  unfortunate.  Lord 
Wimbledon  failed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  ana  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  re-embark,  owing  to  the  disorderly 
behaviour  of  his  crews,  i^ter  having  allowed 
the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  to 
escape  him,  he  returned  to  England.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  return  voyage  he  carefully 
distributed  some  men  suffering  from  conta- 
gious disease  among  the  healthy  crews. 

Winohelsayy  Robert  {b.  circa  1245), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^1294— 1313),  was 
bom  at  Winchelsea,  and  alter  a  most  oistin- 
guished  academical  career,  during  which  he 
was  successively  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was  elected 
to  the  archbishopric.  Not  long  after  his 
appointment  Boniface  YII I.  issued  the  famous 
Bull  Clericii  Zaicoa,  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  king  by  the  clergy 
without  the  leave  of  the  Pope;  Winchelsey 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  to  decline 
to  allow  any  more  great  grants  of  Church 
revenue  to  the  king.  The  contest  with 
Edward  I.  was  a  protracted  one,  the  clergy 


refusing  to  pay  were  outlawed,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  see  of  Canterbury  seized,  but 
a  compromise  had  to  be  made.  The  arch- 
bishop showed  that  the  papal  prohibition  did 
not  apply  to  money  required  for  purposes  of 
national  defence,  and  ofiered  to  do  his  best  to 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  clergy  if  the  king 
would  coi]dfirm  the  Charters.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  in  1297  and  1300  the  Charters  were 
confirmed,  in  the  latter  case  certain  im- 
portant articles  being  added  to  them.  In  1301 
Winchelsey  again  quarrelled  with  the  king. 
The  -circumstances  are  doubtful,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  archbishop  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  of  plotting  to  dethrone  Edward 
in  favour  of  his  son.  In  1305  the  archbishop 
was  formally  accused  and  summoned  to  Rome, 
nor  did  he  return  again  till  after  the  death 
of  Edward  I.  During  Edward  II.'s  reign  we 
find  him  opposing  Gaveston,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  young 
king.  Winchelsey  was  eminent  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine,  and  famous  for  his  charity  and 
piety ;  but  in  public  affairs  he  attempted  to 
play  tiie  part  of  Lungton,  for  which  he  was 
unsuited,  and  for  which  there  was  no  neces- 
sity. His  policy  was  also  complicated  by  the 
foolish  arrogance  of  Boniface,  and  by  the 
determination  of  Edward.  By  his  want  of 
tact  and  steadiness,  the  archbishop  alienated 
both  the  king  and  the  Pope. 

Bishanger,  ChronieU;  Freeman,  EBwy  on  Ed- 
ward I. ;  Stubbs,  Corut.  Uid.t  and  Tha  Early 
Flantagen0U  ;  Hook,  ArehhuhofM. 

Winchester  (the  Gwbnt  of  the  Celts,  and 
Venta  Bblgarum  of  the  Romans)  was  pro- 
bably an  important  town  before  the  Roman 
invasion.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons 
under  Cerdic  in  519,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  662  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  In  860  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes. 
During  the  later  West  Saxon  and  Danish 
period  it  was  very  frequently  the  centre  of 
government  for  England,  and  the  place  where 
the  Witenagemots  was  held.  In  1141  it  was 
burnt  during  the  war  between  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  was  the  place  whei-e 
the  treaty  between  the  two  powers  was  con- 
cluded (1153).  In  June,  1216,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin.  In  1265  it  was  sacked 
by  Simon  de  Montfort.  In  1285  the  im- 
portant Statute  of  Wincheiter  was  passed  here 
by  Edward  I.  The  cathedral  begun  by 
Cenwealh  in  643,  and  completed  in  984,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century',  and  recon- 
structed by  Bishops  Wykeham,  Beaufort,  and 
Waynflcte  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  college  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wvkeham  in  1393.  In  March,  1644, 
Waller  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Royalists  at 
Clinton  Down  near  Winchester.  On  Oct.  6 
of  the  following  year  it  was  captured  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  castle  was  demolished ;  on 
the  site  of  this  fortress  a  palace  was  begun  in 
1683,  but  was  left  unfinished. 
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Winchester,  6ie  William  Paulbt, 
Mahquib  of  (b.  1476,  d,  1672),  Lord  St.  John 
of  Baflfflng  (1539),  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (1556), 
and  Marquis  of  Winchester  (1551),  ''the 
crafty  fox  with  a  fair  countenance,"  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  By  the  will  of  the  king  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and 
became  President  of  the  Council.  As  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  Pauiet 
succeeded  Wriothesley  as  Lord  Keeper 
(March  7,  1547),  but  only  held  the  officb  till 
October,  when,  owing  to  his  incompetence  as 
a  judge,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Chan* 
celior  Rich.  On  Somerset's  ftdl  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  ac- 
tually presided  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  the 
duke^s  trial  in  the  year  1551,  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  upon  his  benefactor.  For 
some  time  he  remained  a  supporter  of  War- 
wick, but  his  leaning  towards  the  Catholic 
religion,  together  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
interest,  gradually  enlisted  his  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  the  Princess  Mar^,  though  after 
her  accession  he  continued  m  opposition  to 
Gardiner  and  the  persecuting  party.  At  the 
age  of  eightv-f our,  Lord  Winchester  obtained 
the  office  ox  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  * 

Fronde,   Hut.   of  Eng,;   T^tler,  Rngna    of 
Bdvard  VI.  and  Mary ;  roM,  JwLg9$  of  Sngkma, 

Winchester,  Thb  Statvtb  ov  (1285), 

was  one  of  those  enactments  by  whick  Ed- 
ward L  sought  to  remodel  and  improve  upon 
the  legislation  of  Henry  IL  Ijiis  statute 
was  intended  to  place  the  military  sjrstem  on 
a  better  footing,  and  reorganises  the  watch 
and  ward.  It  revived  and  developed  the 
military  and  police  action  of  the  hundred,  the 
hue  ana  cry,  the  watch  and  ward,  the  fi^rd  or 
militia  of  the  counties.  The  Assize  of  Anns, 
with  its  provisions  that  every  man  shouM 
keep  armour  and  weapons  proper  to  his  con- 
dition, is  re-enacted.  The  statute,  in  fact, 
attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  and  popular 
military  system  of  the  English,  which  had 
lasted  through  the  Conquests  "It  is,**  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  **  a  monument  of  the  persistence 
of  primitive  institutions,  working  their  way 
through  the  superstratum  of  feudalism,  and 
gaining  strength  in  the  process.^* 

8tabb«,   Omit.   Hitf.,  IL  §  179;    and  SOmit 

Chartm'8. 

WinGhester.  Thb  A^saia  ot  thb  Mok- 
ASTEBT  OF,  oztend  from  a.d.  519  to  a.d.  1277. 
The  first  part  is,  as  usual,  meagre,  and  from 
1066  to  1267  the  compiler  relies  on  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  ChronieUf  Matthew  Paris,  and  other 
obvious  sources  of  information.  The  last 
part  is  contemporary,  but  even  then  the  inte- 
rest is  chiefly  of  a  local  nature.  The  annals 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Luard  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Annalet  Manattm  in  the  Rolls 
Series. 


Windebanky  Sir  Francis  (d.  1646), 
son  of  Sir  lliomaB  Windebank,  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John*B  CoUege,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1601.  He 
became  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  wu,  by  the 
influence  of  his  old  friend.  Land,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  (June,  1632).  He  wastbe 
kin^s  agent  in  the  secret  negotiations  with 
Spam  m  1634,  the  intermediary  between 
Charles  and  the  papal  agent,  Banxam,  a^d 
one  of  the  committee  of  eight  entrusted  with 
Scotch  affairs  (1639).  In  May,  1640,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope*s  agent,  Bossetti,  for  money 
and  arms  to  be  employed  against  the  Scots. 
On  the  assembly  of  tbie  Long  Parliament  he 
was  Attached  for  non-executian  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Galtholics,  and  fled  to  fiance 
(Dec.  It),  1640),  where  he  died. 

WindhAlll,  WHuAM  (b.  1750,  d,  1810], 
^ras  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Hit  fint 
appearance  in  politics  was  at  a  meeting  oi 
the  county  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  in  1778, 
where  he  spoke  with  much  Tigoor  against  * 

Eroposal  to  subscribe  to  aid  the  goTcmmcot 
1  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Amerioun 
Colonies.  In  1782  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Norwich,  and  very  soon  mad£ 
himself  ooiii^cuous,  and  he  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
L(»d-Lieu1«nant  of  Ireland,  Which  phcehe 
resigned  within  four  niontha,  on  findmg  that 
it  required  the  employment  of  acts  which  he 
felt  to  be  dishonourable.  He  became  ▼eiy 
intimate  with  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
although  at  fint>  Uke  all  the  Whigs,  b^ 
hailed  with  joy  1^  outbreak  of  the  Freodi 
Resolution,  yet  in  1793,  horrified  by  tb« 
later  outrages  of  the  moTemeni,  he  took 
Burke*s  view  of  it,  aad  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  policy  which  Bvrke  wished  to  see 
adopted  towards  the  Revolotioaazy  goveni* 
ment.  In  the  following  year  he  went  ffii  ^ 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  York,  wtio  was  incoot- 
mand  of  an  expedition  in  Flanden,  and  wu  ia 
the  same  year  appointed  Seambuy  at  War. 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  He  followed  Pitt 
out  of  office  in  1801,  nor  did  he  again  U^ 
offioe  until,  after  Pitt*«  daathi  he  becaoie 
Secretary  at  War  and  of  the  Ookmies  in  ifc« 
administration  of  ''All  the  Talents.*'  i^ 
their  dismissal,  Windham  too  rstuined  to 
opposition,  and  remained  in  that  positios 
until  in  Jan.,  1810,  he  died  of  a  tomonr  pro- 
duced by  his  extrsordinary  endeaTooia  t>^ 
rescue  a  great  library  from  flames.  *^Ia  hint 
were  struigely  mingled  a  aealous  loyt  i^ 
literature,  and  an  ardent  paasion  for  fi^ 
s^rts  of  every  kind.  Aaa  so  genial  vn? 
his  manners  that  in  spite  of  his  liberal  rif** 
he  was  ahnost  as  great  a  faTonrile  with  th» 
king  as  he  was  popular  with  the  nation  «t 
large.'*  Of  his  position  asa speaker  andaata**** 
man,  Sir  E.  May  say  Sy  '*  Superior  to  Sheridan  a 
education  and  attainmenta,  and  little  infia^* 
in  wit,  he  never  achieved  txu 
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yet  he  maintained  a  higher  place  amoog  the 

debaters  of  his  age.    Though  his  pretensions 

to  the^  higher  qualities  of  a  statesman  were 

inconsiderable,  and  his  want  of  discretion  and 

temper  too  often  impaired  his  unquestionable 

merits  in  debate,  his  numerous  talents  and 

virtues   graced    a    long    and    distinguished 

pubUc  Ufe/' 

Lord  Colchester,  IXarv ;  Pellew.  lAfe  of  Sid- 
mouth  ;  Bnckinghftin,  MeiKoivM  of  tke  Cowrt  of 
tht  iU0«ncy ;  Hiij,  Ctnut.  Hirt. 

Window  TaZy  The,  was  first  imposed  in 
1695  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  III.,  c.  18,  and 
was  frequently  re-imposed,  notwithstanding 
its  injurious  effect  in  offering  an  obstacle  to 
good  ventilation.  It  was  repealed  and  the 
house-tax  substituted  for  it  in  1851. 

Windsor  Castle  appears  to  have  been 
first  regularly  used  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Henry  I.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fortr^  there  previous  to  the  Conquest.  To 
Henry  I.*s  building,  Henry  III.  made  several 
additions ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  under  the  designing  hand  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  that  the  castle  as  we  now  know 
it  began  to  rise.  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.,  its  architects  beinff 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
after  his  death  in  1481,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
architect  of  Henry  VII.*s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. Elizabeth  formed  the  terraces,  and 
erected  or  altered  the  gate  known  by  her 
name.  Charles  II.  erected  the  Star  building, 
which  was  afterwards  Gothicised  by  James 
Wvatt.  Traces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are 
to  be  found  in  the  edifice,  but  his  plan  of  re- 
building the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward 
was  not  carried  out.  St.  George's  Chapel, 
which  was  much  injured  by  the  Puritans 
in  1648,  was  re-decorated  in  1787—90.  Of 
late  years  no  alteration  or  improvements  of 
much  importance  have  been  made. 

H.  Ashton,  lUwtraiiona  of  W^dam  CaMof 
W.  H.  Dizoo,  Royal  TTindsor. 

Wintffiold,  Sir  Anthony,  Yice-Chamber- 
Ihiu  to  ffenry  VIII.  (1547),  was  named  in  the 
king's  will  one  of  the  council  who  were  to 
govern  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
l^Ie  bore  a  leacung  part  in  the  measures  taken 
against  Protector  Somerset. 

WintOTy  Sib  William,  Admiral,  was 
in  Dec.,  1559,  sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  by 
Elizabeth  to  do  any  damage  he  could  to  the 
French.  The  queen,  as  was  her  wont,  com- 
missioned him  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, being  thus  enabled  to  disavow  his 
actions  in  case  of  failure.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Firth  he  managM  to  provoke  the  French 
to  attack  him,  and  retaliated  by  seizing  Burnt- 
island, which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  destroying  some  of  their  vessels. 
Had  nis  successes  at  sea  been  backed  up  by 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  land 
forces,  Leith  would  hare  fallen  at  once. 
In  1669  Winter  commanded  an  expedition  to 


La  Rochelle,  which  brought  supplies  to  Conde, 
and  in  1680  did  good  service  on  the  Irish 
coast,  being  present  at  Smerwick.  He  is 
credited  with  having  originated  the  plan  of 
sending  fire-ships  amongst  the  Spanish 
vessels,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
Armadift.  The  mixture  of  caution  and  dash- 
ing courage  which  he  displayed,  together 
with  his  steadfast  loyalty,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  valued  servants  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 
well  deserved  Cecil's  praise — "  of  Mr.  Winter 
all  men  speak  so  well,  I  need  not  mention 
him." 

Fronde,  Biat.  of  Ann.;  Barrow,  Naval  TFor- 
thi$», 

Winion,  Grboort  of,  was  a  monk  of 
St.  Peter's,  Gloucester.  His  ^nnaiea,  which 
extend  from  a.d.  681  to  a.d.  1290,  have  never 
been  printed. 

WintonUy  Andrkw  of,  a  Scotch  annalist, 
lived  about  1400.  His  Originale  Cronykil  of 
Seotlandf  printed  in  1795,  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  early  Scottish  history. 

Winwidfield.  Thb  Battlb  of  (635),  be- 
tween Penda  of  Mercia  and  Oswy  of  North- 
umbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former.  The  place  is^  probably,  Win- 
noor,  near  Leeds,  the  river  Winwied  being 
identical  with  the  Aire. 

Wiflhart.  Georob,  was  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant preachers  who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  tried  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  burnt  (1545).  He  is  said  to  have  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  plot  for  assassinating  the 
cardinaL 

Wishartp  Robbrt,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  the  Scoteh  commissioners  (1289) 
who  tried  to  urange  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward.  He  joined 
Wallace's  party  in  1297,  but  a  few  months 
later  negotiated  the  treaty  by  whichmany  of  the 
Scotch  nobles  made  submission  to  Edward.  In 
1303  he  was  exiled  fKxr  two  years,  but  the 
next  year  recovered  Edward's  favour.  Ho 
counselled  the  English  king  to  hold  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Scotch  nation  at  Perth  in 
1 304,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Scotland.  He  was  continu- 
ally taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  one  side  or 
another,  and  breaking  them.  Having  sided 
with  Robert  Bnice  in  1306,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  year  at  Cupar  in  Fife, 
and  imprisoned  at  Nottingham. 


Witenaffemoty  Tub,  means  the  meeting 
or  council  d{  the  wise  men  {Witan)^  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  was  the  highest  council  in 
the  land.  The  theory  that  the  Witenagemot 
was  an  assembly  to  which  every  freeman  had 
a  right  to  come  (as  he  undoubtedly  had  to 
the  shire-mote)  is  scarcely  tenable,  we  have 
little  evidence  of  any  such  right  beyond  the 
fbct  that  at  certain  national  crises,  as  at  the 
exile  of  Godwin  in  1 05 1,  or  on  sudden  Danish 
invasions^  and  even  at  the  election  of  a  new 
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king,  a  tumultuous  conooune  of  Bpectaton  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Witan,  and  shouted 
applause  or  disapprobation  of  the  proposals 
made.    But  this  right,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
heen  purely  theoretical.     Whatever  claims  the 
Witenagemot  has  to  the  position  of  a  national 
council  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  contained 
the  official  leaders  of  the  nation,   both  in 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  primarily  a  royal 
council.     It  consisted  of  "  the  king,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sons ;  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the  shires  or 
provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends 
and  dependants.  These  last  |^enerally  describe 
themselves  as  ministri,  or  king's  thogns,  and 
numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt  the 
chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  relation  of 
petSth  or  comet  to  the  king,  held  portions  of 
folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.    Occasionally  a 
prafeetut    or   gerefa    appeals    in    the   early 
charters;  ho  is  probably  the  heah'^erefa  or 
high-steward  of  the  household.  .  .  .  Under 
the  later  kings   a  considerable   number  of 
abbots  attest  the  charters.*'    Thus  the  Witan 
were  a  small  body  of  men,  of  high  position, 
and  all  closely  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion.   The  tendency  was  towards  the  increase 
of  the  king's  thegns,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
West  Saxon  period  outnumber  all  the  other 
members    of    the    council.      Probably    the 
Witenagemot  met  at  regular  intervals,  and 
at    fixed    places,    but    in    the    absence    of 
exact  dates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  about  this.    With  regard  to  the 
functions   of  the  Witan    Mr.    Kemble   has 
laid  down  twelve  canons  on  the  subject  as 
follows: — (1)  They  possessed  a  consultative 
voice,  and  a  right  to  consider  ever}''  public 
act  which  could  be  authorised  by  the  king.  (2) 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folk- 
right,  and  which  were  then  promulgated  by 
their  own  and  the  king's  authority.    (3)  They 
had  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.  (4)  They 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.    (5)  They 
had   the  power  to    depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.     (6)  They  had  the  power  with 
the  king  of  appointing  prelates  to  vacant  sees. 
(7)  The  king  and  the  Witan  had  also  power 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint  &st8 
and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the  levy  and 
expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  (8)  The 
king  and  the  Witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service.     (9)  The  king  and  his 
Witan  nad  power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces 
when  occasion  demanded.     (10)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  recommending,  as- 
senting to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land, 
and  of  permitting  the  conversion  of  folkland 
into  bookland  and  vice  verta.    (11)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of 
offenders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the 


king.  (12)  The  Witan  acted  as  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  both  in  civil  and  cruniiul 
causes.  Thus  the  Witenagemot  was  a  Bupreme 
council  for  deliberation,  administration,  sod 
assent,  as  well  as  for  judicial  and  taxati^% 
purposes.  Its  real  power  naturally  variud 
inversely  with  that  of  the  king.  *'  Under  a 
strong  king,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  many  of 
these  claims  are  futile ;  the  whole  public  laud 
seems,  by  the  eleventh  century,  to  have  betii 
regarded  as  at  the  king's  disposal  really  if  not 
in  name ;  the  sheriffs,  ealdorman,  and  biaho|s 
are  named  by  the  long ;  if  he  be  a  pious  ooti, 
the  bishops  are  chosen  by  him  with  n-spect  to 
the  consent  of  the  diocesan  clergy ;  if  he  be  a 

Seremptorr  one,  thoy  are  appointed  by  bis 
etermined  wilL  But  the  powen  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation  are  never  lost,  nor  does 
the  king  execute  judgment  without  a  couit 
which  is  in  name  and  in  reality  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  Witenagemot."  It  may  also 
be  added  that  the  power  of  election  tended 
to  become  formal,  and  that  the  power  d 
deposition  was  very  seldom  exercised.  Aft^-r 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  crown  re- 
mained in  the  West  Saxon  family,  and 
ordinarily  went  by  hereditary  descent,  tbooeh 
in  all  cases  a  formal  election  was  made,  and 
though  in  several  cases  an  unde  of  full  igv* 
was  preferred  to  the  infant  son  of  the  decoaBt-d 
sovereign.  The  elevation  of  Canute  to  the 
throne  is  an  exception,  but  his  title  rsted 
rather  on  conquest  than  on  election,  $o 
that  the  election  of  Harold  II.  remains 
the  sole  instance  of  the  Witan  freely  electing 
a  king  outside  the  royal  house.  Of  drpo^i- 
tion,  Oiere  is  likewise  but  a  solitary  UL«tjn>>- 
after  Egbert,  that  of  Ethelred  U.  in  lOli. 
The  analog}'  seen  by  some  historians  of  i^-* 
^ist  and  present  centuries  between  th- 
Witenagemot  and  the  House  of  Commons  a 
misleading.  There  is  little  resemblance  Ik* 
tween  an  elective  and  represeirtattve  cfaambcr, 
and  a  council  of  magnates  and  royal  officen. 

Stnbbe.  Oontf.  Htat.  cfasp.  vi.;  Oocot. 
FfrwalhMissrtcJU  ;  Kamhle,  Tkt  Sammt  m  Mh^ 
land :  Freeman,  Normmn  Omt^ml,  vdL  i.  m» 
dis  Q;  Waits,  DnUtek^Vtrfanumga  G«c<a€b<; 
Sohmid,  GmUtt  oar  Ang^taieliMm. 

[S.  J.  L] 

Wolfe,  General  Jamss  {h.  1726.4. 17&91, 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  I>ettins» 
(1742),  Fontenov  (1746),  and  LawfeJdt  \\U: 
He  first  attracted  Pitt's  notice  in  1757.  vbtn 
a  combined  military  and  naval  expedition  «>< 
despatched  against  Rochefort  under  Admini 
Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt.    In  I75i)  bt 
served  under  General  Amikerst  at  the  »e$?'^^^ 
Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.    In  ITJ^ 
Pitt  entrusted  him  with  tlie  attack  on  i^whfi 
This  was  to  be  a  combined  movement,  but  the 
combination  failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tie 
plan  was  too  extensive.  Wolfe,  with  8,004  sn. 
embarked  in  Admiral  Sanndeia*s  squadron,  anJ 
reached  the  Isle  of  Orleans  in  the  St  Lurreont 
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Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Mont- 
calm, the  French  commander,  to  leare  the 
lines  of  Beaufort,  but  without  success.  Find- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  effected  from  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  Wolfe  moved  the  army  above 
Quebec,  but  Montcalm  refused  to  move,  and 
Wolfe  was  in  despair.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  him  to  surprise  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
Collecting  boats,  he  crossed  the  river,  climbed 
the  heights  with  great  difficulty,  and  when 
morning  came  was  in  position  opposite  the 
French.  Montcalm  was  forced  to  cross  the 
St.  Charles,  and  offer  battle.  The  English 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Wolfe  fell,  but 
before  he  died  he  knew  that  he  had  won  the 
day.     [QvsBEc] 

Wolseyy  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York 
{b.  1471,  ii.  1530),  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Ipswich  butcher.  Educated  at  Magdalen 
roUecre,  he  obtained  his  degree  when  barely 
Ulteen ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  became  fami- 
liarly known  among  his  university  associates 
as  the  "Boy  Bachelor.*'  In  virtue  of  this 
early  proficiency  Wolsey  soon  succeeded  to  a 
^lagdalen  fellowship,  and  was  shortly  after* 
wards  appointed  master  of  the  school  attached 
to  his  college.  Among  his  pupils  at  this 
school  were  Uie  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
Who  presented  Wolsey,  in  Oct.,  1500,  to  the 
living  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire.  Hero 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  played 
so  unbecoming  a  part  in  his  parish  revelries 
ss  to  bring  upon  himself  the  degradation  of 
the  stocks,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  living.  By  this  time,  however, 
he  had  made  many  influential  friends,  and 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  these  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  secretary  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  Henry  Deane,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
the  death  of  the  primate  in  1603,  when  he 
secured  an  appointment  in  the  chaplaincy  at 
Calais.  The  strong  common  sense  Wolsey 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  king.  Wolsev  soon  secured  the  notice 
and  friendship  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Level,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Household.  He  was  thus  speedily 
selected  for  the  transaction  of  Henry's  more 
confidential  business;  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated were  his  diplomatic  services  at  the 
courts  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  that  the 
king,  some  two  months  before  his  death,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln 
(1509).  While,  however,  Wolsey *8  tact  and 
energy  were  a  strong  recommendation  of  him 
to  a  keen  judge  of  men  like  Henry  VTI.,  his  wit, 
gay  humour,  and  varied  personal  accomplish- 
ments made  him  the  indispensable  companion 
of  that  monarch's  successor ;  and  his  upward 
lirosn^ss  under  Henry  VIII.  was  rapid  and 
nriUiant.  Soon  occupying  the  position  of 
almoner  to  the  king,  and  of  a  royal  councillor, 
Wolsey    received   in    quick    siiccessiou    the 


living  of  Torrington,  in  Devon,  the  registrar- 
ship  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  Windsor 
canonry,  and  the  important  deanery  of  York. 
Accompanying  Henry  to  France  in  1513,  he 
was  appointed  by  him  to  the  see  of  Toumay, 
which  the  fortune  of  war  had  temporarily 
placed  in  English  hands;  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  purely  nominal  character  of  this 
last  preferment,  Wolsey  was  promoted  in  Feb., 
1514,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  whence  he 
was  translated,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  In  the 
following  year  (1515)  his  English  dignities 
were  crowned  by  the  reception  of  a  caidinal*s 
hat  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia,  an  honour  which  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  commission  from  the  pontiff  as 
Legatus  a  latere.  About  this  time,  too,  his 
revenues  from  various  sources  were  still 
further  increased  by  the  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  wealthy 
abbey  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  by  the  enjoyment, 
one  after  the  other,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Dur- 
ham and  Winchester.  Wolsey's  position  at 
Henry's  court  was  now  not  only  one  of 
enormous  emolument,  but  one  that  carried 
with  it  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
more  extensive .  than  had  ever  previously 
been  wielded  by  a  minister  of  the  crown. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  he  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  country,  lending  the 
English  support  to  France  and .  Germany 
alternately,  according  as  it  seemed  to  suit  the 
varying  necessities  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  while  his  supremacy  in  all  that 
related  to  the  domestic  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  only  nominally  subordinate  to 
that  of  Henry  himself.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, however,  as  was  the  commanding 
position  to  which  he  had  attained  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity,  Wolsey  succeeded  in 
holding  his  place  in  the  king's  favour  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
this  respect  was  due  not  only  to  the  watchful 
tact  wiUi  which  he  on  all  occasions  conducted 
himself  in  his  dealings  with  Henry,  but  also 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of 
his  ambition,  viz.,  the  reformation  and  aggran- 
disement of  the  English  Church,  was  one  for 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign  at 
least,  the  king  had  felt  a  considerable  degree 
of  sympathy.  While  ho  impressed  the  popular 
mind  with  the  pre-eminent  state  and  magni- 
ficence of  a  Church  dignitary,  by  the  every- 
day pomp  of  his  household  arrangements,  and 
by  his  gorgeous  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  his  cardinal  s  hat,  he  endeavoured  to 
awaken  a  more  permanent  respect  for  the 
clergy  as  a  body  by  instituting  a  series  of 
groatly-needed  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Con- 
spicuous among  his  measures  for  purging  the 
Church  of  some  of  the  more  crying  abuses 
into  which  she  had  fallen  latterly  was  the 
suppression  of  several  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teries, and  the  devotion  of  the  funda  thus 
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obtained  to  the  efltabliahment  of  Oardinal's 
College  (now  Christ  Church)  at  Oxford,  and 
of  a  new  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preparatory 
institution  for  the  university.  In  nis  en- 
deavours to  raise  the  social  status  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  ordained  servants 
an  example  to  the  country  of  sound  learning 
and  morality  of  life,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  at  his 
command.  It  was  his  zeal  in  this  matter 
that  led  him  to  hazard  a  breach  of  the  Statute 
of  Pnemunireby  accepting  the  appointment 
of  papal  legate  from  Leo  jL.,  for  experience 
speedily  taught  him  that  the  authority  of 
an  ordinary  English  prelate  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  act  with  any  effect  against  the 
monasteries  and  other  strongholds  of  eccle* 
siastical  corruption. 

Bapid  beyond  all  comparison  as  had  been 
Wolsey's  rise  to  the  position  of  the  most 
influential  subject  in  Europe,  his  fall  was 
fully  as  sudden  and  conspicuous.  By  the 
indecision  he  exhibited  in  the  matter  of 
Henrv*s  divorce,  he  not  only  lost  the  king*s 
confidence,  but  excited  against  himself  the 
disappointed  fury  of  Anne  Bolejii.  His 
enemies,  who  were  many  and  powerful,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  revive  popular  indignation  against  him 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxation  and  his 
arbitrary  system  of  government.  Prosecuted 
in  1629  unaer  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  he 
had  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  and  retire  to  his 
see  of  Winchester.  This  evidence,  however, 
of  his  lost  influence,  was  not  sufficient  to 
satiitfy  the  jeeJoua  vengeance  of  his  political 
rivals ;  and,  though  he  received  several  kind 
messages  from  the  king,  his  troubles  were 
speedily  augmented  by  his  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  faitiiful  devotion 
of  Wolsey*8  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
some  lingering  remnant  of  regard  in  Henry^s 
heart  <for  the  once  powerful  cardinal,  caused 
the  bill  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  Statute  of  Prasmunire  was 
allowed  to  have  its  full  course,  and  all 
Wolsey*s  property  was  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  llie  fallen  minister  was  allowed 
subsequently  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese  of 
York ;  but  as  the  popularity  he  had  begun 
to  acquire  there  by  his  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality awakened  the  feare  of  his  successors  in 
court  favour,  he  was  again  arrested  in  1530 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  health  had 
greatly  siiffered  in  the  anxieties  accompanying 
his  terrible  reverse  of  fortune,  and  he  was 
allowed  in  consequence  to  travel  towards 
London  by  a  succession  of  easy  journeys. 
After  a  fortnight*s  stay  at  the  mansion  of 
Ihe  Earl  of  Slu^wsbury,  a  violent  dysentery 
by  which  he  was  attacked  so  reduced  his 
strength  that,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
hospitality  offered  him  at  the  monastery 
there.    He  reached  the  monastery  on  Nov. 


26,  1530,  and  died  within  three  davs  of  hii 

arrival,  on  Nov.  29,  1530.     He  was  buried  in 

the  abbejr  precincts,  but  no  monument  coren 

his  remains  there.    [Hekky  VIIL  ;  Cbom* 

WXLL ;  Cbammsji  ;  Anne  Boletk.] 

The  5tat«  PajMra  of  Henxj  YUI.,  with  Kr. 
J.  8.  Brewer's  mvaluable  IntiodiictioM,  glre 
the  fullest  liistozy  of  Woliey'i  admi&istnliflo 
and  perlian  the  fairest  eetiiuste  of  hii  cliino- 
ter.  The  nistoriaiis  of  the  alTtiewith  otatuzT. 
Hall.  Holinshed.  and  Ozmfton,  are  of  littk  ntl 
▼aloe  for  Wolsey. 

WoocU  Sin  Andksw,  of  lArgs,  wsb  the 
first  great  naval  officer  Scotland  poaiesEed. 
On  the  murder  of  James  IIL  he  declared 
for  his  son  against  the  oounciL  In  1490  be 
captured  five  English  vessels  with  onlytvo 
of  his  own ;  and  subsequently  took  the  thite 
ships  which  had  been  sent  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Stephen  Ball  to  avenge  the  insolt 

WoocU  Amthont  (5.  1632,  tf.  1695),  wu 

an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  industry. 

He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxlani, 

and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1652.    In  1674 

he  published  his  SUtoty  a$*d  AntiquUia  e/ 

Oxfordf  the  copyright  of  which  was  porchaaed 

by  the  university,  a  work  which  was  sabte- 

quently  continued  by  Qutch  in  1 766.    In  1601 

appeared   the  Athinm   Oxanimuet:  en  <x^ 

M%8t9ry  of  all  the  Writen  mnd  BiMkepi  vki 

have  had  their  Educatiom  in  the  Univenilff  «/ 

Oxford  from  1500  to  J69S,  io  tchieh  ort  eddtd 

the  Fasti,  or  Annait  of  the  9aid  University.  An 

attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  contained  in  tiuf 

work,  procured  for  its  author  expulsion  fnm 

the  univereity,  and  he  was  afterwards  em> 

broiled  in  disputes  with  Bisihop  Burnet 

B.  Bawliason,  Life  of  AnOunw  Weed  (B6st'» 
edition  of  the  Atkenai  ia  the  beet). 

WoodfiUl.  WiLUAM,  a  printer,  was  tried 
in  1 770  for  publishing  Junius's  **  Letter  to  the 
King."  Therightof  the  jury  to  judge  of  tk 
crinunality  of  the  libel  havinf  been  denwd 
by  Lord  Miuisfield,  they  fonnd  the  priwnar 
guilty  of  *  Sprinting  and  pubUsking  oBly." 
Lord  Mansfield  was  severely  taken  to  task 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  arbitrary  c«d* 
duct,  but  the  question  was  not  settled  ustk 
twenty  years  after,  by  Fox's  libel  Act 
SUde  TriaU,  vol. 


Wood's  Half^noe.  There  was  v^ 
mint  in  Ireland  in  1722,  and  there  being  ^ 
want  of  small  coin,  and  a  great  deal  of  la# 
money  dating  from  the  times  of  £liah.<tn 
and  James  I.,  a  patent  for  coining  corP^ 
money  was  grantca  to  the  royal  mistress,  tte 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  by  her  sold  to  Wo«^ 
an  English  ironmonger.  He  was  to  »» 
allowed  to  coin  £108,000  worth  of  halfpfo* 
and  farthings,  a  pound  of  copper  to  be  coiw» 
into  thirty  pence,  for  Ireland.  In  Ea«i»a^ 
twenty-three  pence  only  were  coined  fr»E 
one  pound,  but  as  the  ooet  ol  transport  sl^ 
an  import  duty  had  to  be  consideied,  th«  «|*" 
ferenc«  was  not  really  nnreasooaWe.  *** 
gains  Wood  would  make  were  calealateo  at 
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£4,000,  and  no  doubt  the  amount  of  copper  to 

be  put  in   circulation  was  excessive,  since 

about  £16,000  worth  would  have  been  enough. 

The  excitement  in  Ireland,  however,  was  out 

of  all  proportion  to  the  real  importance  of 

the  matter.    The  Irish  House  of  Commons 

absurdlv   enough   pretending   that    Ireland 

would  lose  £150  on  every  100  lbs.  of  copper 

coined ;  it  was  also  intimated  that  the  coin 

as  actually  issued  was  debased.    Sir  Isaac 

Newton,  however,  examined  it  and  found  it 

fully  as  good  as  was  required.    In  1723  the 

sum  to  he  coined  was  reduced,  but  in  1724 

Swift's  J)rapier*§  Zettert  appeared,  and  idl 

Ireland,  including  even  the  Chancellor  and 

the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  unanimous  in 

refusing  the  new  halfpence.    Carteret  came 

over  and  attempted  to  prosecute  the  **  Drapier,** 

but  the  grand  jury  not  only  ignorea  the 

indictment,  but  presented  all  persons  who 

had  accepted  the  new  coin.    At  last  in  1725 

Walpole  gave  in  to  the  clamour  raised  in 

Irelaad,   the  patent  was  revoked,   and  the 

Irish  Parliament  jMUsed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

the  king.    Wood  got  3,000  guineas  for  ei^ht 

years  as  compensation  from  the  Irish  Pension 

List,  bat  unaer  a  false  name. 

Swift,  I>rapi0r'§L§tUni  Leckj,  Hid.  of  Sng.; 
LMdtr»  0/  Public  Opinion  m  IrtHand;  Coze,  Wal- 
poU;  Gnik,  Lifo  ifamifi. 

Woodstook,  Tm  Assizb  of  (1184),  was 
the  great  code  of  regulations  relating  to  the 
royal  forests,  issued  by  Henry  II.  It  was 
subsequently  considerably  modified  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  Henry  III.'s  Charter  of  the 
Forest.  The  Assize  of  Woodstock  is  the 
first  formal  Act  relating  to  the  forests  that  is 
in  existence.  The  Act  was  somewhat  less 
Kevere  than  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
under  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 
But  the  punishment  for  breaches  of  this  law 
were  heavy,  and  it  was  carried  out  with 
burdensome  rigour.  **And  this,**  says  Ih:. 
Stubbs,  "is  altogether  the  part  of  his 
[Henry*B]  legislation  that  savours  most 
strongly  of  tyranny.**  The  Assize  carefully 
preserves  the  game  and  wood  of  the  forest, 
orders  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  each  forest 
county  to  be  chosen  for  the  custody  of  vert 
and  venison,  and  requires  every  person  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards  living  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forests  to  take  the  oath  of 
peace.  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  a 
third  infraction  of  the  forest  laws,  [further  in- 
formation given  under  Assize  of  Woodstock.] 
The  AmIm  is  given  in  Stubbe,  StUet  Charlor$. 

WoodviUe,  Lou>  Edwahd,  was  a  brother 
of  Edward  IV.'s  wife,  and  consequently  uncle 
to  the  queen  of  Hei^ry  VII.  He  obtained  a 
temporary  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  this  latter 
monarch  by  his  expedition  at  the  head  of  400 
men  to  ai(l  the  Duke  of  Britanny  in  1488, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  positive  orders 
against  the  despatch  from  England  of  any 
expedition  with  such  an  object.     Besides  ex- 


citing considerable  indignation  in  France,  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Woodville  had 
the  effect  of  iorcing  Henry  to  adopt  a  definite 
position  with  regard  to  the  dispute  between 
fYance  and  Britanny.  The  news  of  the 
French  victorv  at  St.  Aubin  (July  28,  1488), 
and  of  the  death  of  Lord  Woodville,  with 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  small 
English  force  which  he  commanded,  raised 
puUic  feeling  in  England  to  an  extent  which 
Henry  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore ;  and, 
al&ough  there  continued  to  1^  a  secret 
arrangement  with  Charles  YIII.  on  the 
subject,  a  supply  of  troops  was  at  once  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Britanny.  At  the  time  of  the 
ill-starred  expedition  which  ended  in  defeat 
and  slaughter  at  St.  Aubin,  Lord  Woodville 
was  GK}vemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Woodville^  Elizabeth.  [Elizabeth 
Woodville,] 

Woroeater,  Florbncb  of.  [Flokbkcb 
OF  Wobcbstbh.] 

WorcesteTf  John  Tiptoft,  Eabl  of 
(d,  1470),  was  a  strong  Yorkist  partisan.  He 
hdd  the  office  oi  Treasurer  in  1452,  and  early 
in  Ekiward  IV.'s  reign  was  made  Constable, 
and  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties. 
He  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1467,  and 
held  other  important  offices.  In  1470,  on  the 
restoration  of  Henry  YI.,  he  was  captured, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  He  was  illus- 
trious for  his  learning  and  his  patronage  of 
learned  men ;  he  translated  many  works  into 
English,  and  spent  a  great  part  (k  his  life  in 
travel  and  study. 

Woroeater,  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 
(d.  1403),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
rercy.  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  French  wars.  He 
afterwards  become  Steward  of  the  Household 
to  Richard  II.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester. He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster,  but 
in  1403  took  part  in  his  brother*s  rebellion 
against  him.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  two  days  after. 

Woreaster,  William  of  {d.  circa  1480), 
a  physician,  wrote  the  Annals  nf  England  from 
lSt4  to  1468f  which  were  subsequently  con- 
tinued by  another  hand  to  1491.  It  has  been 
published  by  Heame. 

Woreestery  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  3, 
1661^,  was  fought  between  the  Scottish  and 
Farliamenterians  during  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Charles  II.  to  England  previous 
to  the  Restoration.  After  the  battieof  Dunbar 
and  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  by  Cromwell, 
Charles  maae  a  sudden  movement  southwards 
in  Januar}',  hoping^  to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
the  English  army,  which  lay  south  of  the 
Forth.  Cromwell  thereupon  itoved  north- 
wards towards  Perth,  and  so  left  open  the 
way  to  England.  The  king  promptly  hurtened 
across  the  frontier,  and  rvdvanoed  rapidly  to 
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Worcester,  which  he  entered  on  Aug.  22. 
There  he  lay  inactively,  and  allowed  Crom- 
well  to  overtake  him.  The  Parliamentary 
army  attacked  in  two  divisions,  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  Fleetwood  on  the  west 
bank  oi  the  Severn,  Cromwell  marching  on 
the  east  bank  upon  the  town  itself.  Charles 
first  attacked  Cromwell,  but  without  success, 
and  he  was  driven  back  into  the  town,  where 
the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  met,  and  drove 
the  Royalists  through  the  streets.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  rally,  and  the  war  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

Oarlyle,  OromtecU't  JMtm, 

Woxoestar,  The  City  and  Borough  of, 
h:is,  perhaps,  had  a  more  disturbed  history 
than  any  town  in  England.  From  894,  when 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
its  annals  present  a  long  series  of  sieges, 
burnings,  and  captures.  Rebuilt  by  Ethelred, 
it  was  retaken  by  Uardicanute  in  1041.  In 
1074  it  was  occupied  by  the  barons  of  Here- 
for  J,  and  a  conspiracy  against  William 
crushed.  The  cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop 
Oswald  in  983  on  the  ruins  of  a  previous 
building,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re- 
built by  Bishop  Wulstan  in  1084,  but  again 
suffered  twice  from  fire,  and  was  repaired 
and  reconsecrated  in  1280.  During  the 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  Worcester  was 
plundered  by  the  Empress,  and  besieged  by 
the  king,  and  again  bv  his  son,  Eustace. 
Hugh  of  Mortimer  held  the  castle  against 
Henry  II.  in  1157.  A  council  was  held  there 
in  1240.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign  it  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  baronial  party,  the  king 
being  taken  there  after  the  battle  of  Lewes. 
Worcester  was  plundered  in  1401  by  Owen 
Glondower,  who  held  it  until  driven  off  by 
Henry  IV.  In  1642  it  was  taken  by  Prince 
Rupert,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians under  Colonel  Fiennes  in  the  same 
year.  Lastly,  Charles  11.  was  defeated  there 
in  Sept.,  1G61. 

Green,  AtitiqvititM  of  Woromttr;  Nash,  YTdnr* 
ee$tenhive. 

Worms,  The  Trbatt  op  (Sept.  17, 1743). 
was  signed  *by  England,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  but  were  abruptly 
broken  off  owing  to  the  desire  of  Englana  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Worms  on  Sept.  13. 
It  was  negotiated  by  Carteret  without  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  at  home,  and  they 
accordingly  refused  to  ratify  a  separate  and 
secret  convention  by  which  Maria  Theresa 
was  to  be  supplied  with  a  subsidy  of  £300,000 
a  year  as  long  as  "  the  necessity  of  her  affairs 
shall  require."  The  treaty  agreed  to  assure 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  European 
balance ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  have  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  £200,000  from  England, 
the  cession  of  the  Vigevenese  from  Austria, 


and  the  command  of  the  allies  in  Italy,  on 
condition  that  he  should  bring  to  the  field 
an  army  of  45,000,  and  renounce  his  preten- 
sions to  the  Milanese.  This  alliance  was  met 
by  the  League  of  Frankfurt,  of  which  the 
most  important  members  were  France  and 
Prussia. 

Koch  and  Schoell,  TraUit  <U  Pmm;  Anetk, 
Maria  Tk^rtaia. 

Wotion,  Dr.  NICHOI.AB  {b.  1497,  d.  1566), 
was  employed  by  Thomas  Cromwell  (1637}  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
Anne  of  Cleves.  Made  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  York  by  Henry,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
council  of  executors  appointed  by  the  king^s 
will,  and  subsequently  became  a  trusted  ser- 
vant of  Mary,  for  whom  he  discovered  th^ 
plot  of  Sir  HeniT  Dudley  (156G).  In  the 
same  year  he  laid  bare  a  oonspixacy  to  seise 
Calais,  and  averted  the  danger  for  the  moment. 
In  1558  he  waa  one  of  the  English  representa- 
tives in  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  jittux 
with  France,  which  took  place  at  Cercamp. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  present  at  the 
negotiations  at  Ounbray,  while  in  1666  he 
was  sent  to  Bruges  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  suppression  of  English  pirates  who  were 
alleged  to  be  doing  great  damage  to  the 
Spanish  shipping.  Dr.  Wotton  was  offerp<l 
the  primacy  in  1569  before  the  appointment 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  but  refused  it,  knowing 
that  he  was  no  theologian,  and  that  *'n<.>rv 
than  administrative  ability  and  knowledge  uf 
the  world  was  at  thli  time  required  in  the 
primate." 

Llovd.  Werthin;  TjtLtr,  Btig.  wrndtr  Xd.  TI. 
and  Mary. 

WVBIJ,  Sir  Christoprzb  [d.  1592),  onr  of 
the  favourite  judges  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
an  active  member  of  Parliament  durini;  tiie 
reign  of  Man-,  and  up  to  1671,  when  he  «« 
chosen  Speaker.  In  1572  he  was  made  > 
judge,  and  two  years  later  became  Chief  Ja»- 
tice  of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  in  which  capantr 
he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Secretary  Davisor.. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  *'  a  most  revercD^ 
judge,  of  profound  and  judicial  knowledfn. 
accompanied  with  a  ready  and  singular  cap** 
city,  grave  and  sensible  elocution,  and  obH' 
tinual  and  admirable  patience.** 
Foaa,  Judg*»  of  England. 

Wnbght,  Sir  Nathan  (6.  1663,  if.  IT^l  • 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1677.  He  aasis^td  »'. 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  In  1697  ^ 
was  created  King*s  Sergeant.  Oa  the  di*' 
missal  of  Somers,  he  was  appointed  I^^ 
Keeper  of  tiie  Privy  Seal.  In  1702  we  to^ 
him  addressing  the  commission  whi^h  kiJ 
been  appointed  to  frame  the  nnion  with  Sort- 
land.  He  rendered  himself  objectiooablr  H 
his  partisanship  of  the  Church.  He  vi^ 
restricted  to  silence  in  the  Tipper  Ecu*- 
where  he  performed  the  duti4«e  ot  a  ^P^*'^ 
for  want  of  a  peozage.    We  find  him  wccatd 
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of  leaving  out,  in  hia  list  of  the  Justioes  of 
the  Peace,  all  who  were  not  of  Tory  politics. 
He  was  removed  in  1705.  Mr.  Wyon  says 
of  him  that  ^'his  legal  acquirements  were 
below  the  requisite  standard,  and  his  cha- 
racter for  meanness  and  avarice  ill-qualified 
him  to  preside  over  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  kingdom."     [Some&s  ;  Cowpeb.] 

Burnet,  HUt.  cf  hU  Own  Tims ;  Wyon,  Boifgn 
of  Qu««ii  Ann4, 

Wri^hty  William,  a  doctor  of  law,  who 
flourished  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
is  famous  as  being  Henry's  first  envoy 
to  Rome  respecting  his  projected  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Wright's  mis- 
sion was  entirely  without  any  tangible 
results,  and  the  fe^^ts  that  (1)  Clement  VII. 
was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.,  and  (2)  that  Henry's  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  aivorce  had  not  reached  the 
decided  stage  thev  attained  a  little  later, 
naturally  prevented  Wright  from  doing  much 
more  than  preparing  the  papal  mind  for  a 
favourable  reception  of  Henry's  wishes. 

Write.  Pablzamentart,  are  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  a  county  directing  him  to  cause 
to  be  elected  a  member  or  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  case  of  a  general 
election  or  vacancy.  They  issue  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker.  The  first  in- 
Ftance  of  a  writ  of  summons  in  their  later 
form  is  in  1213,  when  the  king  directed  that 
four  discreet  men  should  be  returned  from 
each  shire  ad  hqmndum  nobiteum  de  neffotiit 
regni  notlri,  and  at  the  same  date  four  men 
and  the  reeve  were  summoned  from  the 
township  or  demesne.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  Parlia- 
ment assumed  its  final  form,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  the  merchants  and  lawyers  being 
summoned  as  separate  sub-estates  ceased. 
Of  the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  writs  of 
summons  were  addressed  in  the  times  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  to  a  certain  select 
numller  of  hereditary  barons,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  prelates,  formed,  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  form  of  the  early  Parlia- 
mentary writs  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
different  functions  of  the  three  estates.  The 
magnates  are  usually  summoned  ad  trae- 
tandum ;  the  Commons,  ad  eotuulettdum  gt 
eofueHtiindum,  that  is,  the  latter  body  are 
regarded  as  having  inferior  powers.  Pistes 
were  summoned  de  Jide  et  dileetums ;  lords 
temporal,  de  Me  et  komoffio  or  de  homagio 
et  ligeantia.  Writs  of  summons  to  the  Com- 
mons are  important  in  the  qualifications 
introduced,  wluch  vary  from  the  formula  '*  de 
dUerettmihue  et  legalionobua "  of  1275  to  the 
qualification  that  members  should  be  "  gladii$ 
unitoSf**  or  belted  knights,  introduced  in 
1340.  Later  changes  depend  upon  the  elec- 
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tion  Acts  in  force  at  different  periods,  such 

as  those  imposing  a  property  qualification  on 

electors,  ana  directing  the  methods  of  election. 

Stubba,  Conat.  Hid.^  ohs.  zr.  and  zz.  For 
■pecimenB  of  Parliamentary  writs,  see  Stabbs, 
Select  Charters,  and  Palf^ve,  Parliamentary 
Write;  see  also  May,  Parliamentary  Practice. 

Wrothy  Sot  Thomas,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
(1564)  as  a  special  commissioner,  in  con- 
junction with  8ir  Nicholas  Arnold,  to  in- 
quire into  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made  against  the  English  army.  He  had 
previouiSy  been  employed  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Germany,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Edward  VI.'s  "  device "  for 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey. 

Wrotham  Seat]i.THB  Battlb  of  (Jan., 

1554),  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Kentish 
insurgents  under  Sir  Henry  Isley  bv  Lord 
Abergavenny.  Wrotham  is  a  small  town 
near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 

Wvlf  helaif  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(923—942),  was  translated  from  Wells.  His 
episcopate  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  monasticism  and  rigid 
celibacy,  which  was  to  agitate  the  Church  in 
the  reig^  of  his  immediate  successors. 

William  of  Malmesbury ;  Hook,  Arekhiekope. 

Wnlfliere  (659—675),  King  of  Mercia, 
was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother  of  Peada. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Oswiu  of  North- 
umbria  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia, 
but  in  659  the  Northumbrian  yoke  was 
shaken  off  and  Wulfhere  proclaimed  king. 
He  was  successful  in  his  wars  against  Wessex, 
and  having  conquered  the  I^e  of  Wight, 
granted  it  to  Ethelwald  of  Sussex.  He 
carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  begun 
by  Peada,  and  founded  the  bishopric  of 
Lichfield.  One  of  his  daughters  was  St. 
Werburgh. 

Bede.Soolet.Hftt.;  Hook,  ^rcMithopt. 

Wnlfiredy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(805 — 832),  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  Ethel- 
hard.  "  He  was,**  says  Dean  Hook,  **  a  good, 
easy,  prudent  man ;  equally  intent  on  serving 
his  own  family  and  on  improving  the  property 
and  estates  of  the  chapter  and  the  see.*'  And 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him,  for  though 
he  held  the  archbishopric  for  more  than 
twentv-six  years,  he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
record. 

Florence  of  Woroester ;  Hook,  Arehhiehope. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  {d,  April  11,  1554), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet. 
In  Jan.,  1554,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  against  Mary,  though  he 
is  sfldd  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  plot.  The  insurrection  which 
was  caused  by  national  discontent  at  the  con- 
templated marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of 
Spam,  had  for  its  object  the  deposition  of  the 
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at  Ibo^rth  took  him  priaoner  (1137),  and  con- 
fined mm  in  the  castle  of  Koxburgh.  He  wiia 
liberated,  and  made  Earl  of  Roes  by  Malcolm 
IV.  (1167).  Mr.  Robertson  considers  that 
Wymond  and  Maloobn  MacHeth  were  two 
different  people. 

Wyadluuiiy  Snt  Willxax  (h,  1687,  d. 
1740),  sat  for  the  county  of  Somerset  (1710), 
and  in  1713  became  Cnanoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  a  follower  of  Bolingbroke*8, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  that  Schism  Act 
which  drove  Oxford  from  office.  In  Boling- 
broke's  projected  ministry  he  was  to  have 
been  head  of  the  commission  of  the  Privy 
SeaL  Wyndham's  Jaoobitism  had  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  sincerity.  On  the  accession  of 
Oeorge  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  In 
Opposition  he  vigorously  opposed  the  procla- 
mation for  a  new  Paruament,  for  which  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  defended 
the  fallen  ministry.  In  1716,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the  north, 
he  was  promptly  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  BoUngbroke  informs  us  that  he 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  the  only  two  men 
who  could  possibly  have  organised  an  insur- 
rection in  the  west  of  England,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  held  the  threads  of  the  con- 
spiracy. On  his  release  he  continued  until 
his  death  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Walpole,  his 
eloquence,  which  was  very  great,  being  espe- 
cially directed  against  that  statesman.  lie 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  part 
of  the  composite  Opposition.  His  best 
speech  was  made  in  1734  against  the 
Septennial  Act.  In  1739  he  announced 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  going  to  secede 
from  the  House,  and  solemnly  took  leave 
of  it  for  ever.  But  the  manoeuvre  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  Opposition  returned 
to  their  places.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  Wyndham  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  a  political,  martjnr,  and  be  sent  to 
the  Tower.  **  As  a  statesman,*'  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  **  he  wanted  only  a  better  cause, 
a  longer  life,  and  the  lustre  of  official  station 
for  perfect  fune.  His  oratory,  more  official 
and  stately  than  Pultoney's,  and,  perhaps, 
lees  ready,  was  not  less  effective." 

WynandMly  Skirmibh  at  (1708),  was 
one  of  the  episodes  of  the  siege  of  Lille 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
On  Sept.  27  a  huge  convoy  departed  from 
Ostond  for  the  English  army.  Lamotte, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  French  cavalry, 
hastened  to  intercept  it  towards  evening  at 
Wynendaal,  near  which  the  road  passes 
through  a  wood.  He  found  the  wood,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  an  officer  named  Webb, 
with  6,000  men,  supported  towards  the  end 
of  the  action  by  Cadogan,  with  some  squad- 
rons of  horse,  who  drove  gS  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  convoy  arrived  safely  at  the 
Kngii^h  camp. 


ZiphiUnu  was  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  has  left  us 
an  epitome  of  several  <n  the  lost  works  of  Dio 
Cassius,  from  which  we  get  ooosadfiraUe 
information  conceniing  the  early  history  of 
Britain. 


TaadaboOi    Trsatt    or.      [B 

War.] 

Tavmontli.  Sophia  db  Walmodk!!. 
CouKTBSS  OF  (a.  1766),  was  a  mistreGs  of 
Oeorge  II.  He  had  known  her  in  Hanover, 
and  uiortly  after  the  death  of  Qneen  Caroline 
she  was  brought  to  England,  and  created 
Countess  of  Yannouth — '*  the  last  instance,** 
says  Stanhope,  *'  in  our  annals  of  a  British 
IMserage  bestowed  on  a  royal  mistress.  Hit 
character  was  quiet  and  inoffensiTe,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  first  possess,  she  gradu- 
ally gained  ooosidfirable  influence  over  the 
king.**  She  was  summoned  when  George  was 
found  dead,  and  bv  a  codicil  to  that  king's 
will  was  bequeathed  £10,000.  [Gxobob  IL] 
Herrey,  Mtmoin, 


Francis  {d.  1565),  one  of  ths 
household  ot  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  cm- 
ployed  by  her  in  various  confidential  misions, 
the  details  of  which  he  invariably  betrayed  to 
]^zabeth's  minister.  In  1565  he  was  sent 
to  Philip  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  against  the  English  queen,  and  wu 
drowned  on  his  way  back  in  charge  ol  a  Ux^ 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  conveying  as  a 

S resent  from  Spain  to  Mary.  *'  Yaxtod,'*  eayt 
Ir.  Fronde,  '*  was  a  conspirator  of  the  kicd 
most  dangerous  to  his  employers— Tsio. 
loud,  and  confident,  fond  of  boasting  of  hif 
acquaintance  with  kings  and  prinoea,  and 
'promising  to  bring  to  a  good  end  whatsoever 
should  be  committ^  to  hnn.*  '* 

TelTarton*  Sin  Chustofhbr  (d,  1612). 
who  had  on  seveial  occasions  distmguisfatd 
himself  by  his  Parliamentary  i^ieeches  ia 
favour  of  the  restriction  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative within  due  limits,  was  in  1597  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commaos.  By  hit 
conduct  while  holding  his  office  he  managed  tp 
regain  the  favour  of  the  qneen,  which  bD  had 
forfeited  by  his  previous  speeches,  and  is 
1602  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Qwa'i 
Bench.  His  character  is  described  as  that  (rf 
'*  a  gentleman,  a  learned  man,  and  a  lavner. 
one  that  will  deliver  his  mind  with  per«p- 
cuous  reason  and  great  oomelineas.** 
Foes,  J«Hlf<a. 

Teomanry,  Thb  (England),  was  tbe 
name  given  to  a  force  of  volunteer  csTalrr, 
first  raised  in  1761,  and  embodied  in  IT^r, 
when  numerous  regiments  were  lonntd.   Ib 
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1814,  when  the  Volunteers  were  disbanded, 
many  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  were  allowed 
to  exist,  under  regulations  providing  that 
they  should  be  called  out  for  ^ort  periods  of 
exercise  every  year.  In  1871  the  command 
of  the  MUitia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers 
was  vested  in  the  crown  and  the  War  Office. 

[VOLUMTBBItS.] 


y,  Thb  (Ireland),  were  em- 
bodied in  Sept.,  1796,  as  the  Militia  could 
not  be  trusted  in  so  dangerous  a  time.  The 
government  being  afraid  of  a  religious  war, 
had  long  refused  the  applications  of  the 
gentry  to  be  allowed  to  raise  men  at  their 
own  expense,  but  could  not  refuse  any  longer. 
The  Orangemen  entered  largely  into  these 
corps,  of  which  Dublin  alone  raised  four 
regiments  of  foot  and  four  troops  of  horse. 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  soon  under  arms, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Protestants.  It  was 
the  Yeomanry  who  effected  the  disarmament 
of  Ulster  in  1797,  and  to  them  more  than  to 
any  other  force  was  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798  due.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  their  free  use  of  the  lash,  the 
picket,  and  the  pitchcap,  both  before  and 
during  the  revolt,  may  have  prevented  the 
insurgents  from  laying  down  their  arms,  and 
led  to  many  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
peasantry. 

Froude,  Engl\$h  tn  InlanA, 

XongOp  Sir  William  (d.  1765),  was  the 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge, 
Bart.,  of  CuUodcn,  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire. 
lie  was  elected  member  for  Honiton  at  the 
beginning  of  George  I.'s  reign,  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estates  in  1731.  In  1717  he 
-was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  examining 
the  debts  due  to  the  army ;  in  1724  a  Lord- 
€k>mmis8ioner  to  the  Treasury.  About  1730 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Walpole,  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  of  him,  ''that  nothing  but  Yonge*8 
character  could  keep  down  such  parts,  and 
nothing  but  his  parts  could  support  his 
character."  In  1746  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Lovat. 

Tork  (Latin,  £boraeum;  Old  English, 
Eorfoncie)  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain, 
a  fortress  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sixth  Legion,  and  for  a  time  of  the  Ninth, 
were  situated,  and  the  site  of  an  important 
colony.  Its  two  rivers,  the  Ouse  and  the 
Fobs,  strengthened  its  walls,  and  the  former 
made  it  an  important  commercial  centre.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  died  there,  and  Constantino 
the  Great  was  there  hailed  Emperor  by  his 
troops  (306  A.D.).  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  bishoprics  of  the  Bomano-British 
Church.  Under  the  Anglian  kings  it  pre- 
served its  position  as  a  capital;  first  of 
DeizM,  afterwards  of   the  greater  kingdom 


of  Korthumbria.  In  627  Paulinus  baptised 
King  Edwin  in  the  hastily -built  chapel 
where  the  cathedral  afterweurds  rose.  The 
organisation  of  the  English  Church,  effected 
by  Theodore,  made  York  an  archbishopric, 
though  quite  dependent  on  Canterbury,  until 
Archbishop  Egbert  vindicated  its  claims  to 
metropolitan  independence.  In  867  it  was 
taken  by  the  Danes,  and  its  recovery  by 
Athelstan  took  place  in  937.  At  the  Con- 
quest it  contained  about  10,000  people.  It 
submitted  to  William,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1068.  It  was  taken  in  Sept.,  1069, 
by  an  English  revolt  aided  bv  a  Danish 
fleet,  but  retaken  by  William  without  oppo- 
sition at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  reign 
of  John,  York  had  a  merchant  gild,  and 
possessed  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  During  the 
long  wars  with  Scotiand  it  was  very  fre- 
quently the  meeting-place  of  Parliaments. 
In  1298  Edward  L  ;  in  1314,  1318,  1319,  and 
1322  Edward  IL ;  in  1328,  1332,  1333,  1334, 
and  1335  Edward  III.  held  sessions  at  York, 
and  again  in  1 464  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
thither  by  Edward  IV.  Its  commerce  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  although  diminished  by 
the  rise  of  Hull,  and  Edward  III.  for  a  time 
freed  the  staple  there.  Richard  II.  made  the 
city  a  county,  and  Henry  VI.  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Wapentake  of  the 
Ainsty.  The  Yorkist  kings  cultivated  the 
favour  of  the  citizens,  and  Richard  III. 
counted  them  his  trustiest  supporters.  York 
suffered  greatly  at  the  Reformation  from 
the  destruction  of  the  hospitals,  chapels, 
and  chantries  which  abounded  there.  It  was 
captured  by  the  rebels  during  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  (1536),  and  became  the  seat  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  which  was  erected 
there  during  those  disturbances.  At  York 
also  met  the  commission  which  commenced 
the  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1568).  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  next  century  the  city  played  a  still  more 
important  part.  There,  in  1642,  Charles  I. 
collected  his  partisans,  and  the  surrender  of 
York  in  July,  1644,  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
north  of  England.  Its  occupation  by  Fairfax 
in  Jan.,  1660,  enabled  Monk  to  advance  into 
England,  and  materially  forwarded  the  Res- 
toration. Like  most  other  corporations  York 
lost  its  charter  in  1684,  and  had  it  restored  in 
Nov.,  1688.  In  the  same  month  Lord  Danby 
seized  the  city,  then  governed  by  Sir  John 
Reresby,  and  declared  for  a  free  ParUament 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  York  probably  contained 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  Thoujgh  its  trade 
was  fast  diminishing,  and  its  political  weight 
decreased  as  great  manufacturing  towns  grew 
np  in  the  north  of  England,  it  still  retained 
its  importance  as  a  social  centre.  **  What 
has  been,  and  is,  the  chief  support  of  the 
city  at  present,"  wrote  Drake  in  his  Butoty 
of  Ywrk  (1737),  "  is  the  resort  to  and  residence 
of   several   country    genUomen   with    their 


families  in  it."  As  the  juilicial  and  inlitical 
ixatre  of  the  largest  of  Knglish  Lounties^  us 
the  ecclDfiiastiail  ccotre  of  a  munh  widvr 
dUtriot,  it  coatinuua  tti  rank  umongst  the 
great  cities  a!  Englimd. 

WeUbetoved,  £burn«>n;  DnlH,  EAoraovn. 
tr  Ih.  Bi.Ii.vv  and  J«i"it.llKi  u/  york;  D»v1b., 
"  '■-'■Mhin,    t^    and 


[  AuCHIIEUUfB.  ] 
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7ark,  Hoi'BE  OF.  The  rogsJ  bouse  of 
Yorlc  nus  tLu  lautl  ehort-lived  ut  our  dyoiu- 
Uex-  BtiKiiuuiig  with  Uiv  prwlunuitiuii  of 
Edward  IV.  (iUirfh  *.  l*«l},  it  ended  with 
the  £b,11oI  EdwBi'd'Hj'guugeAtbrotber.  Richard, 
on  the  Geld  of  Boswonh  (Aug.  22.  Ult3J.  It 
sprang  from  a  nu&mogv,  made  eiurly  in  the 
djtoenth  CGDlury,  betveon  Riuhard,  Earl  of 
Ciuubridgo,  and  Anne  Mottimar,  hii)  Hnt 
L'ouain  twice  removed.  liicbiird  vu  the 
yount^er  son  of  the  Gfth  son  of  Edward  III. 
(Edmuuil,  Duke  of  York) ,  and  Aueiu  was  Uih 
grtul  gnuid-daugtiter  of  the  third  Hon  (Lione], 
Duke  of  Ckrence).  Thus  the  deajgnation  of 
the  house  caJUU  tiom  a  younger,  its  titl«  lu 
the  crown  from  an  older,  sen  of  Edward  III. 
Another  Richard,  born  in  1410,  was  tbu  issue 
of  this  marriage,  and  as  early  as  IfH  a  auc- 
OHsaion.  of  events  bad  mudo  thia  Uiehard  heir 
genanJ  of  Edward  III.  It  came  about  in 
thia  way.  The  Blat-k  Prince's  line  eiuired 
with  Kithard  IL  ;  King  Edward's  second  son 
died  in  his  infimey  i  Lionel's  Bole  ehild, 
I'hilippa,  andbor  husband,  Edmund  Uortinier, 
Earl  of  HbciJi,  bad  a  son,  lioger,  whoM 
children,  Edmund  lUid  Anne.  wtTe  in  Henry 
V.'m  reign  the  only  descendants  of  Lionel, 
Buke  of  Clarenci'.  In  1431  Eiiinund  died 
childless.  Consequontly,  just  whon  the  moat 
ineHicient  of  the  royal  oeacendnnts  of  John  of 
Uaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son,  was  beginmng 
to  reign,  the  ondoubtod  repre8entati»e  of  the 
third  was  growing  np  into  a  manly  vigour 
and  a  healthy  robustness  of  clurBCtu-.  which 
promiwd  a  really  compoteol  ralor.  Bichard 
had  also  become  the  only  roprvsentative  of 
the  family  of  York,  for  his  father,  having 
eonapired  with  others  against  Hunry  V.,  had 
been  beheaded  in  the  summer  of  11I&.  and  a 
levr  months  afterwards  his  uncle,  Edmnnd, 
Duke  of  York,  had  fallen  at  Agincourt,  leaving 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  treason,  the 
foil  favour  of  the  court  shone  u|)on  Bichard's 
path  from  the  first.  He  was  carefully  brought 
up  Bi  his  fatbtr's.  mother's,  and  uncle's  heir, 
and  was  allowed  to  connect  himiiclf  by 
marriage  with  the  wide-spread  and  influential 


for  a  time.     He  wedded  Hnlph's  daughter. 
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house  of  York  is,  that  it  was  the  first  to  set 

the  fashion  of    constitutional  despotism  in 

England. 

Gaiidner,  JUefcord  JIT.;  Stabbs,  CoriBt.  Hid., 
▼oL  iii.  [J.  R.] 

Torky  Edmund  of  Lanolby,  Duke  of 
(b.  1341,  d,  1402),  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  In  1362  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  the  accession  of  Eichard 
II.  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  Qf  re- 
gency. He  did  not  take  any  prominent  part 
in  the  battles  of  his  nephew  s  reign,  but  in 
1385  was  made  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1399, 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  was 
appointed  regent.  On  Bolingbrokc^s  landing, 
York  raised  a  force  to  oppose  him,  but  finding 
him  more  powerful  than  he  had  expected,  he 
was  induced  to  make  terms  with  him,  and  to 
believe  that  Henry  had  no  traitorous  designs 
against  the  king.  Subsequently  he  proposed 
to  Richard  to  resign  the  crown,  thereby  pre- 
serving a  semblance  of  legality  to  what  was 
in  reality  a  revolution.  After  this  ho  retired 
to  his  domain,  where  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  He  fignres  as  a  weak  man,  of 
moderate  views,  and  always  ready  by  medi- 
ation to  prevent  civil  strife.  His  desertion 
of  Richard,  whose  representative  he  was  in 
England,  can  scarcely  be  palliated,  particularly 
as,  if  he  had  made  a  firm  stand  on  hearing  of 
Bolingbroke's  landing,  the  barons  would  pro- 
bably have  submitted.  Edmund  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  secondly  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Tork,  Edwa&d,  Dukb  of  [d.  1415),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  of  Ijangley.  In  the  life- 
time of  his  father  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  subsequently  Duke  of  Albemarle 
by  Richard  II.  He  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1399, 
but,  on  learning  of  Bolingbroke's  success, 
deserted  Richard.  Henry  deprived  him  of 
his  dukedom,  but  despite  the  fact  that  Lord 
Fitzwalter  and  many  other  barons  accused 
him  of  abetting  Richard  in  his  tyrannical 
acts,  he  received  no  other  punishment.  In 
1400  he  conspired  with  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don and  others  against  Henry,  but  turned 
traitor,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  Henry  Y.  to  France,  and  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  he  was  slain.  He  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lord  Mohun,  but  left 
no  issue,   . 

Tork,  Fbsdebxok  Augustus,  Duke  of 
(b.  1763,  d.  1827),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  III.,  and,  as  early  as  his  elder  brother, 
broke  away  from  the  rigid  discipline  by  which 
their  parents  fondly  hoped  to  preserve  them 
from  the  eviLi  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  created  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  But  already  in 
hJLB  third  year  he  had  been  elevated  by  his 


father  to  the  half-secularised  bishopric  of 
Osnabriick.  In  1791  he  married  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Prussia,  when  his  income  was  increased 
by  a  vote  of  £30,000  per  annum.  In 
1793  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  to  act  with 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  agaimrt  France. 
Though  giving  some  proofs  of  personal 
gallantry,  he  soon  made  it  clear  that  his 
royal  birth  was  his  only  qualification  for 
command.  Fortunately  for  England  the 
duke  became  disgusted  at  his  want  of 
success,  and  retreated,  leaving  Abercromby 
in  command.  As  a  reward  for  the  military 
ability  displayed  in  this  campaign,  he  was  in 
1795  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Forces,  and  in  1799  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  which,  however,  the  only 
successes  gained  were  due  to  Abercromby. 
The  campaign  finally  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
convention  with  the  French.  The  duke  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office  because  of  the 
shameful  disclosures  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to 
influence  the  military*  appointments,  but  was 
later  restored  to  his  old  office  under  his 
brother's  regency.  His  last  act  in  public  life 
was  a  most  violent  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1826. 
In  the  following  January  he  died. 

Torky  Kichard,  Duke  of  {b.  circa  1410,  tf. 
1460),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
March.  In  1425  he  was  relieved  from  the 
effects  of  his  father's  attainder,  and  succeeded 
to  the  estates  and  titles  of  his  uncles,  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  March. 
In  1430  he  was  made  Constable  of  England, 
in  1432  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  in  1436  was  made 
regent  of  France,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  the  next 
year  he  was  recalled,  but  in  1440  was  ap> 
pointed  regent  again,  holding  office  till  1445. 
In  1449  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  governed  that  country  with  great  wisdom 
and  moderation  during  the  one  year  for 
which  he  held  this  post.  On  his  return  to 
Finland  in  1450  he  came  prominently  forward 
as  the  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He 
was  as  popular  as  Somerset  was  odious,  and 
had  powerful  allies  in  the  Nevilles,  with  whom 
he  was  closely  connected  by  his  marriage  with 
Cecily,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. In  1451  a  proposal  was  made  in 
Parliament  that  York  should  be  declared  heir 
to  the  crown,  but  this  was  not  seriously  enter- 
tained, and  the  proposer  was  imprisoned.  In 
1452  York,  declaring  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  rid  the  king  of  Somerset  and  oUier  evil 
counsellors,  raised  a  force,  and  marched  to 
London.  Henry  met  him  at  Blackheatb,  and 
York  laid  before  him  a  bill  of  accusation 
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against  SomeFset,  at  the  aa^  time  swearing 
feaHy  to  the  king,  and  promising  for  the 
future  to  sue  for  remedy  in  legal  form.  The 
birth  of  an  heir  to  Henry  in  1453  deprived 
York  of  all  hope  of  succeeding  peacefully  to 
the  throne,  while  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
gave  him  the  office  of  Protec^r,  which  he 
held  till  Henry*8  recovery  in  1455,  Somerset 
beinff  in  prison  during  this  period.  On  the 
king  B  restoration  to  health  York  was  dis- 
missed and  Somerset  reinstated.  The  first 
battle  of  St.  Albans  followed,  in  which  the 
latter  was  slain,  and  the  king  shortly  after- 
wards becoming  once  more  imbecile,  York 
was  again  appointed  Protector.  When  in 
Feb.,  1456,  Henry  recovered,  and  York  was 
relieved  of  his  office,  two  years  of  comparative 
peace  followed,  and  in  March,  1458,  a  great 
pacification  took  place  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
misgovemment  and  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Nevilles 
gave  York  another  opportunity  in  1459.  The 
Yorkists  were  marching  south  when  Lord 
Audley  tried  to  stop  them  at  Blore  Heath, 
but  was  defeated,  and  battle  was  imminent  at 
Ludlow  when  the  defection  of  Trollop  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  fled.  The  duke  went 
to  Ireland,  and  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
Coventry  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  attainted. 
In  1460  the  Yorkist  lords  planned  a  return  to 
England,  and  York  issued  a  manifesto  against 
the  royal  ministers.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton placed  the  king  at  their  mercy,  and 
the  Parliament  which  met  repealed  the  duke's 
attainders.  York  now  for  the  first  time 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  after  a 
lon^  discussion  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  retain  the  crown  during 
his  life-time,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to 
York  and  his  heirs.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
and  his  sons  were  not  to  molest  the  kinff, 
any  attempt  on  the  duke's  life  was  made 
high  treason,  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
was  handed  over  to  him.  However,  Margaret, 
who  refused  to  recognise  this  arrangement, 
had  been  collecting  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  against  her  the  Duke  of  York  marched. 
The  battle  of  Wakefield  ensued  on  the  last 
day  of  the  vear,  when  York  was  slain.  His 
head  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  York,  gar- 
nished with  a  paper  crown,  but  was  taken 
down  after  the  battle  of  Towton.  By  his 
marriage  with  Cecily  Neville  the  duke  had 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  died  in  childhood.  Of 
the  others,  Edward  and  Richard  became 
kings,  Edmund  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
Gk>orge  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  His 
daughters  were  Anne,  who  married  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  and  secondly  Sir  J.  St.  Leger; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  John,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  Margaret,  who  married  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Brouffbam,  Sng.  under  t\t  Soum  o/Lanoaater; 
Wara  of  th«  Knglish  in  FranM  (BoUs  Series) ; 
FatUm  Lettsft, 


Torke,  Cra]ii.B8  (ft.  1723,  d.  1770),  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1743,  he  soon  obtained  a 
large  practioe,  and  in  the  next  year  made  his 
reputation  as  a  jurist  by  the  publication  of 
Some  CotuideraiioHt  an  the  Law  of  Forf^Uwt 
for  High  Tretuon.  In  1747  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Beigate,  and  in  Nov.,  17o6, 
he  was  appointed  SoLcitor-GeneiaL  In  the 
following  July  he  was  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  Pitt  insisted  on  making 
I^tt  Attomey-Creneial  over  his  head.  For 
this  slight  he  never  quite  foi^ve  PitU  and 
on  the  accession  of  (George  III.  attached 
himself  to  Bute.  On  Pratt^s  appointment  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Fleaa 
in  Jan.,  1762,  he  became  Attorney-General 
Bute's  administration,  however,  was  short- 
lived, and  early  in  1763,  he  made  way  for  t^ii 
Fletcher  Norton.  Out  of  office  Yorke's  re- 
putation in  the  House  rose.  He  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  government  in 
issuing  general  warrants.  In  1765  he  became 
again  Attorney-General  during  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  but  resi^^^ied  his  offioe.4a 
their  falling  in  the  following  year,  and  con- 
tinued in  opposition  until  the  last  few  dap  of 
his  life,  but  his  activity  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  courts,  and  was  not  employed 
in  any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Towards  the  beginning  of  1770,  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Camden,  he  vu 
offered  the  chancellorship— a  post  which  he 
accepted  after  having  declined  it  twicv. 
Within  a  week  of  this  date  he  died,  suspected 
of  having  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by 
suicide. 

Campbell.  Livet  of  (K«  Cfcon  wUbrt ;  1VeT<e!j«, 
£arlv  W0  of  ton  ;  Jene.  lf«moftr  of  G*or^  UL; 
'Walpole,  If omotr  of  Qtorge  lU, ;  KocttinghtaN 
MtmoiT  ;  hetUrt  of  Jimins. 

Torke,  Sm  Rolawd  (/.  1587},  was  a  "ti- 
dier of  fortune,"  who  was  the  mtter  enemy 
of  Leicester,  and  who  is  said  to  have  b^Q 
instrumental  in  bringing  aboat  the  treachery 
of  Sir  William  Stanley  in  delivering  o? 
Deventer  to  the  Spaniimis  (1587).  At  tb« 
same  time  Yorke  himself  gave  up  the  forts  it 
Zutphen,  of  whicli  he  was  in  command,  vA 
went  over  to  Philip. 

Torktow&9  Thb  SvaBSirBBR  o9  (Oct  \l 
1781),  is  memorable  as  the  last  important 
act  of  the  American  War  of  Independpucr- 
BEu-ly  in  Aug^ust  Comwallis  had,  in  obedif^xY 
to  orders  from  Clinton,  withdrawn  into  Ycfffc- 
town,  a  place  whoee  rafety  required  a  na^ 
superiority  in  its  defenders,  and  st  thtf 
time  that  superiority  had  pa»ed  a«ay<<^ 
the  French,  who  had  a  large  fleet  n»^f 
De  Grasse  in  those  waters.  Comwallis  «*> 
aware  of  the  danger  of  hia  positioD,  ff^ 
oially  so  when,  on  Sept  28,  the  combinM 
French  and  Amerioan  armies  appeared  '^ 
sight.    On  Oct  i  the  invtetnattit  vas  ^ss>f 
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pleted,  and  works  were  begun  with  a  view  to 
the  hombardment  of  the  English  position. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  the  in- 
fantry across  the  strait  into  Gloucester,  a  small 
town  on  the  opposite  headland,  Comwallis 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  to  capitulate  on 
condition  that  the  garrisons  of  Gloucester  and 
Yorktown  should  be  sent  home  on  their  word 
of  honour  not  again  to  serve  against  America 
or  her  allies.  Washington  would  not  accept 
these  terms,  and  finally  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered his  public  stores  and  artillery  in  the 
two  forts,  as  well  as  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  the  men  to  remain  prisoners  of  war 
in  America,  the  ships  to  become  the  property 
of  France.  With  the  surrender  at  Yorktown 
the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

Bancroft,  fitttory  0/  UniUd  Stain;  Mahon, 
Hwtory. 

Yovxig,  A&THUB  {b,  1741,  d.  1820),  was  a 
writer  of  numerous  works  on  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  to  collect  information  on 
which  subjects  he  made  numerous  journeys 
through  the  British  Itdes  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1784  he  published  a  periodical  work 
called  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Young's  works,  especially  his 
Political  Arithmetic  (1774)  and  his  Travels 
(1792),  are  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  state  of  society,  trade,  and 
agriculture  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France. 
ioung*8  account  of  France,  which  he  visited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolution,  is  of  singular 
interest. 

Yovxig,  BoBBBT  {d.  1700),  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  informers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Irish 
Church,  but  was  expelled  from  his  first  parish 
for  immorality,  and  from  his  third  for  bigamy. 
In  1684  he  was  convicted  of  having  forged 
Bancroft's  signature,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment.  When  Monmouth's 
insurrection  broke  out  he  gave  witness  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy  in  Suffolk  against  the 
king,  but  his  evidence  was  proved  to  be  false. 
After  the  Revolution  he  determined  to  become 
an  accuser  of  the  Jacobites,  and  concocted  a 
story  of  a  plot  against  William  and  Mary.  In 
1692,  he  forged  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
association  for  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
king,  to  which  he  appended  the  names  of 
Marlborough,  Combniy,  Salisbury,  Sancroft, 
and  Spnit,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  A  sub- 
ordinate agent  named  Blackhead  dropped  the 
paper  in  one  of  Sprat's  flower-pots.  Young 
thereupon  laid  information  before  the  Pri^^y 
Council.  Marlborough  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  Sprat  taken  into  custody,  but  the 
document  could  not  be  found.  Blackhead 
thereupon  rescued  it  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  gave  it  to  Young,  who  had  it  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  when  con- 
fronted by  Sprat,  Blackhead  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  confessed  all.  Young,  however, 
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with  unblushing  effrontery  persisted  in  his 
denial.  Young  was  imprisoned  and  pilloried. 
He  was  finally  hanged  for  coining. 

Young  England  Par^,  The,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  group  of  Tory  politicians 
during  the  Com-lAw  struggles  of  1842 — 46, 
mostly  young  members  of  aristocratic  families. 
They  came  prominently  before  the  public  in 
the  autunm  of  1844.  It  was  the  theory  of  the 
Young  England  Party  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  relation  between  rich 
and  poor  should  be  restored.  The  landowners 
and  wealthy  classes  were  to  be  the  benevolent 
protectors  and  leaders,  while  the  poor  were  to 
be  obedient  and  trustful  dependants.  Every 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  firm  resistance  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
free-trade,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Libe- 
rals generally.  Combined  with  a  good  deal 
of  coxcombry  and  conceit,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  usefulness  in  the  Young  Englanders. 
**  What  the  Tractarian  priesthood  were  at 
this  time  requiring  of  their  flocks,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  **  the  Young  England  politicians 
were  striving  for  with  the  working  classes; 
and  the  spectacle  was  seen  of  Sunday  sports 
encouraged,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times ;  and 
popular  festivals  revived  at  which  young 
lords  and  members  of  Parliament  pulled  off 
their  coats  to  play  cricket  with  the  labourers, 
or  moved  about  among  the  crowd  in  the  park 
or  on  the  green,  in  the  style  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  old."  In  Pftrlitunent  the  Young 
England  politicians,  affecting  to  believe  in 
the  "  Old  Tory  principles  "  of  the  preceding 
century,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  noisy  opposition  to  the  Whigs.  They 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  vio- 
lently attacked  reel  for  his  change  of  policy, 
and  declined  to  join  the  Peelites.  Among 
their  most  prominent  members  were  Lord  J. 
Manners,  and  the  Hon.  O.  Smythe,  member 
for  Canterbury ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lent  them 
his  support,  and  was  looked  upon  in  some  sort 
as  their  leader. 

Martinean.  Hut.  of  the  Peaes,  ii.  620. 

Young  Ireland  Party-   The  group  of 

men  known  under  this  name,  among  whom 
Gavan  Duffy,  Meagher,  and  Mitchell  are  the 
best  known,  were  at  first  followers  of 
O'Connell,  and  did  much  for  the  Irish  cause 
by  writing  papers,  historical  romances,  and 
national  songs,  and  by  publishing  old  ones. 
In  1843  they  separated  from  O'Connell  after 
his  failure  to  Tei>el  force  by  force  at  Clontarf, 
and  began  to  be  known  as  the  Physical  Force 
Party.  In  1848  Smith  O'Brien  became  their 
leader,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  futile 
attempt  at  rebellion,  many  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  transportation,  or  at  least  had  to 
leave  Ireland.  Some  of  them,  like  Gavan 
Duffy,  attained  high  distinction  in  tho 
colonies. 
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Samaiin  Shak  {d.  1802),  the  ruler  of 
Afg[hamataii,  threatened  to  invade  India 
during  the  years  1796 — ^98,  and  even  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  Lord 
WeUealey],  however,  oonduded  an  alliance 
with  Persia  against  him,  and  internal  factions 
prevented  his  intended  invasion.  He  was 
slain  during  the  civil  war  in  1802. 

BamindarSy  Tkb,  are  Indian  revenue 
officers  to  whom  the  right  of  collecting  so  much 
revenue  was  originaUj  fanned  out  by  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  These  officers  tended  to  he- 
come  hereditary,  and  thus  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aristocracy  collecting  tribute  from 
the  land,  a  quota  of  which  was  paid  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  In  Comwallis*8  settie- 
ment  of  Bengal  these  tax-gatherers  were 
elevated  into  landed  aristocracy,  on  the  model 
of  the  English.  The  term  "  zemindar  "  has 
consequently  become  identified  in  meaning 
with  tiie  expression  "  landed  proprietor.** 

Bvletvteiny  Williax  Hbnrt  Nassau 
(d,  1702),  was  an  illegitimate  cousin-gennan 
of  William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William 
III.,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  intrigues 
with  the  English  Opposition  in  1687.  '*His 
bearing  was  that  of  a  gallant  soldier ;  a  mili- 


tary man  who  had  never  appeared  to  tnmble 
himself  about  political  afEeors  could,  without 
exciting  any  suspicion,  hold  with  the  En^idi 
aristocracy  an  intercourse  which,  if  he  had 
been  a  noted  master  of  statecraft,  would  have 
been  jealously  watched.*'  He  was  again  sent 
to  congratulate  King  James  on  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  William  in- 
vaded  England,  Znlestein  was  sent  to  Jamas 
declining  a  proposed  conference  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  aooeasion  of 
William  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Kobes. 
In  1691  he  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
In  1696  Zulestein  was  created  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  and  received  large  grants  of  property  ia 
Ireland,  which  were  attacxed  by  the  Gammons 
in  the  Resumption  Bill. 

Macaulaj,  Bid,  o/Bnglamd, 

Blltpliailf  Thx  Baitlb  of  (Sept  22, 
1686),  was  fought  in  Guelderland  ^tireen 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
the  English  forces,  who  were  aMinting  thp 
Dutch,  under  the  Earls  of  Leicoster  and 
Essex  and  Lord  Willoughby.  The  Eni^Iish 
were  besieging  Zutphen,  and  attempted  to 
cut  off  a  force  which  was  bringing  provisioni 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  were  com- 
pletely foiled.  The  battle  ia  famous  as  the 
one  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  his 
death-wound. 

Motley.  Dutch  Bcpii^lto. 


APPEISTDIX. 


,,    ThB    DBCLARATIOlf  OF   (April   4, 

1660),waB  sent  to  England  by  Charles  II.  alter 

negotiations  had  been  opened  with  him  by 

Monk  for  his  return  to  England.    In  this  he 

promised  (1)  pardon  to  all  who  should  apply 

for  it    within  forty  days,  except    such  as 

should   be    excepted    by    Parliament;    (2) 

"  liberty  to  tender  conscienoes ;  that  no  man 

should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of  opinion 

in  matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb 

the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; "  and  that  he  would 

consent  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  g^rant- 

ing  this  indulgence;  (3)  that  all  claims  to 

landed  property  should    be    determined    in 

Parliament ;  and  (4)  the  payment  of  arrears 

to  Monk's  soldiers. 

The  text  of  the  Declaration  is  griTen  in  Claren- 
don, Buit.  offheBeMUm  (ed.  18§is.  rii  462). 

Brewer,  John  Sherren  {b.  1810,  d. 

1879),  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1833.  From  1841  tiU  1877  he  was  Professor 
of  English  Literature  and  History  at  King's 
College,  London.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  edit  the  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  relating  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.,  and  wrote  some  masterly  introductions 
to  them.  Mr.  Brewer's  introductions  and 
prefaces  to  the  Calendar  have  been  collected 
under  the  title,  TheBeign  of  Henry  VIII. ^  and 
form  one  of  the  most  important  historical  works 
2H^)duoed  in  England  during  recent  years. 

Sailing  and  Bnlwer,  HsmiT  Lytton 
Eaiils  BtJLWBR,  LoBD  (6.  1804,  d,  1872),  was 
the  son  of  General  Bulwor,  and  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Lytton.  After  sixteen  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Madrid  in  1843,  where  he  remained  until  in 
1848  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
upon  presenting  to  the  queen-mother  Lord 
Palmertton's  recommendations  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy.  From  1849  to  1852  he 
was  minister  at  Washington  (where  he 
negotiated  the  Glayton-Bulwer  Treaty),  and 
from  1862  to  1855  at  Florence.  In  1857  he 
succeeded  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  as 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  held  this 
post  till  1805.  In  1871  he  was  created  Baron 
Bailing  and  Bulwer. 

Ecoleaiastical       Commissioners. 

Thb.  In  1835  a  commission  was  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  England  and  Wales  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties  \  to  consider 


also  the  state  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of 
such  measures  as  may  render  them  more 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
their  respective  benefices."  This  commission 
drew  up  several  reports  recommending  a 
fairer  (Hstribution  of  episcopal  duties  and 
revenues,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to 
provide  for  worship  in  poor  districts  by 
the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  revenues  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  of  the 
suxplus  revenues  of  certain  bishoprics.  For 
this  latter  purpose  a  commission  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  1836  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
perpetual  corporation.  In  1850  the  Queen  was 
empowered  to  nominate  two  "  Church  Estates 
Commissioners"  (one  paid),  and  the  arch- 
bishop, one  (^d).  These  were  to  be  members 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  to  form 
with  two  other  members  ttie  "  Church  Estates' 
Committee,"  which  was  to  manage  all  the 
property  of  the  Commission.  They  were  em- 
powered by  Acts  of  1850  and  1860  to  secure 
fixed  instead  of  their  fluctuating  incomes  to 
bishops,  and  to  manage  episcopal  estates. 
They  make  grants  to  or  increase  the  endow- 
ments of  poor  livings,  and  arrange  for  the 
creation  of  new  parii&es;  and  their  consent  is 
necessary  for  leases,  exchange  of  advowsons, 
&c.  In  1856  they  became  also  the  Church 
Building  Commissioners  (first  created  in  1818). 

i4ntiual  IBbtwtis  of  ih«  J?cel«t.  CommtMio«i«r« ; 
PhiUimore,  £oc{.  Law,  ii  aOM;  EUtot,  Th«  State 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Slgin,  Jakbs  Brttcb,  8tr  Eabl  of  {b, 
1811,  </.  1863),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  eleventh  Earl  of 
Kincardine.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Southampton  in  the  Conservative 
interest  in  1841.  In  1842  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Commons  on  being  appointed 
Gk)vemor-6eneral  of  Jamaica.  In  1846  he 
was  sent  to  Canada  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  there.  He  carried 
out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  father-in* 
law,  Lord  Durham ;  preserved  neutrality  be- 
tween the  two  parties ;  developed  the  resources 
of  the  country,  agricultural  and  commercial : 
and  did  much  to  queU  discontent  and  render 
more  secure  the  ties  between  Canada  and  the 
mother  country.    In  reward  for  ^eae  Bervioea 
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he  was  raised  to  the  EIngliBh  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Elgin.  From  Canada  he  went 
to  China  as  special  ambassador,  and  success- 
fully negotiated  the  Peace  of  Tientsin  after 
the  capture  of  Canton  and  the  rout  of  the 
Celestials.  In  1859  he  entered  Lord  Pal« 
merston's  cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General. In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  receive  his 
brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  as  envoy,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  which  refusal  was  followed 
by  the  disaster  on  the  Peiho,  he  was  sent 
again  to  sustain  y^ngUah  authority,  and  was 
once  more  completely  successful  (I860).  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appoLnted  to  succeed 
Lord  Canning  as  Governor- Greneral  of  India. 
Under  his  judicious  arrangements  India 
made  considerable  advances  in  financial  and 
commercial  prosperity.  He  provoked  no 
contests,  and  attempted  no  acquisitions  of 
territory,  but  developed  the  internal  and 
material  resources  of  the  country.  In  the 
autumn  of  1803  Lord  Elgin  started  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  north  of  India  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Cashmere.  He  was 
seized  with  illness  in  the  Himalayan  Passes, 
and  died  Nov.,  1863. 

Ellmiborouglly  Edward  Law,  Ea&l  of 
(h.  1790,  d.  1871).  He  was  the  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough ;  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge;  entered  Parliament 
in  1814;  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Upper 
House  on  succeeding  his  father  as  Baron 
EUenborough  in  1818.  He  first  took  office 
as  Lord  Pnvy  Seal  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government;  and 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Sir  Hobert*s 
second  administration  of  1841.  Soon  after, 
he  accepted  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
India,  where  he  arrived  early  in  1842.  Under 
his  administration  in  that  country,  was  ac- 
complished the  expedition  into  Afghanistan, 
under  Generals  Pollock  and  Kott,  which 
resulted  in  the  recapture  of  Ghuzni  and 
Cabul,  and  the  rescue  of  Lady  Sale  and 
the  other  English  prisoners.  The  conquest 
of  Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  1843, 
was  ahio  undertaken  by  Lord  EUenborough's 
government,  but  his  policy  did  not  meet  with 
tile  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
in  1844  he  was  recalled  by  that  body.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  defended  Lord 
EUenborough*  s  policy  in  Parliament,  and  on 
his  return  home  he  was  created  an  earL  From 
Jan.  to  July,  1846,  he  filled  the  post  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  R.  Peel's 
administration,  and  in  1858  he  undertook  for 
two  months,  under  Lord  Derby's  administra- 
tion, his  old  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  After  this  time  he  did  not  again 
take  office,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 


Fnmites   d'OnorOy  Tus  Battlx  op 

(May  5, 181 1),  was  one  of  the  most  hard  fought 
and  critical  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Wellington's  object  was  to  oover  the  siege  of 
Almeida,  while  MHSHcma  was  attempting  to 
relieve  the  pldce.  Wellington  acoordin^y 
took  up  a  position  on  strong  ground  to  the 
east  of  Almeida,  between  that  place  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  After  a  battle  which  lasted 
all  day,  the  French  withdrew  to  a  positioa 
which  they  maintained  for  two  days  without 
making  any  demonstration  of  attack ;  and  on 
the  1  Otii,  J^lassena  withdrew  across  the  A^^eda. 
'*  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  Maseeia, 
had  certainly  gained  great  advantages  at  fiist. " 
Nevertheless,  Wellington  had  obtained  his 
object,  while  Maasena  had  failed  to  relieve 
Almeida.     [Pbninsulak  Wab.] 

Ntpi«r,  P^nimmdar  War. 

GildB  (probably  from  Anglo-Saxon /U^ii, 
to  pay).  Associations  of  various  kinds,  for 
mutual  assistance,  were  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  England.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxoiu 
three  kinds  of  gilds  may  be  distinguished- 
religious  and  social  gilds,  "  frithgilds,'*  and 
merchant  gilds.  Of  the  first  of  these,  two  well- 
known  examples  axe  the  gilds  of  Abbotsbuxy 
and  of  Exeter,  of  which  the  statutes,  dating 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  centui^', 
prescribe  contributions  towards  feasts  and  for 
religious  purposes,  and  direct  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  burial  of  members.  The  thegns' 
gild  at  Cambridge,  of  the  same  period,  did 
more  than  provide  for  mutual  help  of  thi« 
sort ;  it  exacted  recompense  from  thieves  who 
robbed  its  members,  and  paid  wergild  for  a 
bi-other  who  slew  a  man  righteously.  Such 
regulations  imply  that  a  certain  authontr 
was  recognised  in  the  gild  officers,  and  the 
gild  itself  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rudimentary  town  corpomtion. 

Li  the  laws  of  Ini  mention  is  made  of  the 
gegildan^  to  whom  the  wergild  of  a  atimngcr 
was  to  be  paid ;  and  those  of  Alfred  fix  the 
share  to  be  paid  or  received  by  the  gegUdtm 
of  a  man  who  is  without  relatives.    Cua< 
ceming  the  meaning  of  these  enactments  a 
long  controversy  has  arisen,  which  has  as  yrt 
come    to    no    definite  result;  possibly  thry 
merely  refer   to  gilds  of    foreigners  in   the 
seaport    towns;    possibly    they   indicate  a 
s^'stem    of    gilds    spread    over   the    whole 
country.     In  the  latter  case,  we  must  suppose 
that  gilds  grew  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
family  for  the  purposes  of  police,  when  the 
family  tie  began  to  be  loosened.    We  an  on 
surer  ground  when  we  come  to  the  Jmditm 
Civitatit  LtrntUmut  of  the  time  of  AtheUtan, 
which  describes  itself  as  **  ordained  and  coo* 
firmed  by  the  bishops  and  reeves  of  Loodoo 
among  our  frilhgegildtu  (brethren  of  a  peace 
gild),  as  well  eorhsh  as  ceorlish,"  to  supple* 
ment  the  decrees  of  reoeot  Witenagemotk 
It  provides  for  common  banquets,  and  iha 
singing  of   funeral   psalms.    But  iu   chiti 
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object  18  the  enforcement  of  mutual  defence ; 
payment  is  made  towards  a  common  insurance 
and  police  fund ;  directions  are  given  for  the 
pursuit  of  thieves  and  the  exaction  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  the  members  are  arranged  in 
bodies  of  tens  and  hundreds  under  headmen. 
This  ordinance  may  be  interpreted  either  as 
pointing  to  the  creation  de  novo  by  the  public 
authorities  of  an  organisation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  or  as  merely  the  recognition 
of  institutions  already  existing.  In  any  case, 
such  a  system  was  probably  peculiar  to 
London.  While  social  and  religious  gilds 
existed  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  is  no  mention  of  frithgilds  after  the 
Conquest. 

The  merchant  gild  {pUda  mereatoria, 
teapmanne  gxlde) ,  or  Hansa,  probably  arose  in 
several  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  As  seen  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, it  owns  property,  contains  all  the 
traders  of  the  town,  and  reg^ulates  its  trade. 
'*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  possession  of 
a  merchant  guild  had  become  Uie  sign  and 
token  of  municipal  independence ;  it  was  in 
fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  governing  body  of  the 
town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist.  It  is 
recognised  by  Glanvill  as  identical  with  the 
eommuna  of  the  privileged  towns,  the  mimici- 
pal  corporation  of  the  later  age.'*  (Stnbbs.) 
[Towns.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  merchant  gild  and  the  trade  or 
craft  gilds  which  first  became  prominent  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Hiese  gradually 
obtained  royal  sanction,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century  gained  complete  control  of 
industry.  In  most  cases  the  merchant  gild  was 
entirely  merged  in  the  corporation ;  while  the 
trade  gilds  became  completely  self-govern- 
ing, and  imposed  on  their  members  minute 
regulations  as  to  trade  processes  and  personal 
morality.  It  was  an  industnr  of  small  shops 
and  of  general  equality;  for  each  master 
employed  only  two  or  three  workmen  (who 
earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
might  fairly  hope  to  become  masters  in  their 
turn),  together  with  an  apprentice  or  so.  But 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  became  in  some  crafts  very  difficult  to  rise 
to  the  position  of  master,  and  there  are  traces 
of  the  formation  of  separate  yeomen's.  i.«., 

i'oumeymen's,  gilds.  This  part  of  gild  history 
las  not  yet  been  adequately  examined,  and  the 
stages  of  change  are  not  clear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices  by  which  Elizabeth  extended  the 
gila  regulations  as  to  apprentices  to  all  the 
trades  in  existence  at  the  time,  the  gilds 
were  already  djring;  the  same  Act  en- 
trusted the  fixing  of  wages  to  the  justices. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  the  small- 
shop  system  gave  way  to  the  domestic 
system,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  to  the 
factory  system ;  and  early  in  the  present 
century  the   last   remnants  of  the  gild  re- 


strictions were  abolished  by  statute.   [Tkadbs' 

Unions.] 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Act  of  Edward 

VT.    confiscating  all    the    gild  endowments 

(except    those    of    the     London    Gilds    or 

Companies),  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 

applied  to  superstitious  uses,  was  one  of  the 

chief  causes  of  the  pauperism  which  made  the 

Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  necessary. 

Tonlznin  Smith's  English  GutU2«  (Early  Eng. 
Text  Soc.,1870),  Brentano'ft  Introduction  to  which 
on  Th»  S\Aor\t  an4  DtvrlMmunt  of  QiMf,  is  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  that  has  been  writt*-n 
on  the  subject  in  England  subsequently. 
Many  of  his  oonolosions  hare  been  dirouted 
bv  Ochenkowski,  EngUxndM  W\rtiiachafi*\\eh» 
Efdwckthkfkg  im,  Auagang^  d(«  Jfi(telaif<rs,  1879, 
and  Otosb,  CKlda  Mttroiitona  (OOttingen,  1883). 
For  the  earliest  English  guds,  see  Htubbs, 
ComI^.  HiMt.t  i.  zL  ;  Waits,  hndtcks-VerfanunfB 
(Je9chicht0t  L  461  seq. ;  Kemble,  Saxona,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ix. ;  Sohmid,  Qeaaixe  der  Angn$ach»fn,QloeaBX. 
B.r,  Omilda.  For  the  craft  gilds,  Stnbbs, 
Onut.    Mitt.,  iii.,  zxi«;    Cunningham,   Qromth 

Sf  £na.  Induttry,  bk.  iii,  ch.  li. ;  and  for  their 
nal  disappearance,  Held,  Zvei  Bucher  tur  Soe. 
Utsck,  EnyiandM,  [W.  J.  A.] 

Gordon,  Majob  -  Gbneral  Chaklbs 
George,  son  of  Lieutenant-G^eral  Gordon, 
was  bom  in  1833.  After  serving  through 
the  Crimean  War  as  lieutenant  of  £ngineers, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition 

il860),  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major, 
le  then  made  a  long  journey  in  company 
with  a  friend  through  parts  of  China  hitherto 
imvisited  by  Europeans,  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Shanghai  was  appointed,  in  Feb. , 
1863,  to  the  command  of  a  Chinese  force  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Taeping  rebellion. 
"  Chinese  **  Gordon,  as  he  was  henceforth 
usually  styled,  did  the  work  with  skill  and 
bravery  in  fifteen  months,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  Chinese  government  with  the  highest 
military  rank,  and  by  the  English  with  a 
lieutenant- colonelcy.  From  1865  to  1871 
he  was  Commanding  Ro}^  Engineer  at 
Gravesend,  and  from  1871  to  1873  British 
Commissioner  on  the  Danube.  In  1873  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the 
Equatorial  I^vinces  of  Egypt  for  the 
Khedive,  was  created  a  Phisha,  and  in  1877 
Governor  of  the  Soudan.  Here  he  remained 
till  1879,  doing  much  to  give  peace  and  good 
government  to  that  country,  and  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  In  1880  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but  re- 
signed that  post  almost  immediately.  In 
1881  he  commanded  the  Engineers  at  Mau- 
ritius for  ten  months,  and  became  major* 
generaL  Next  year  he  was  invited  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Colonial  forces,  as  a  war  was  threatening 
with  the  BasutoB,  but  his  advice  was  dis- 
regarded and  he  resigned.  He  then  visited 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  on  his  return  already 
accepted  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  the 
command  of  an  anti-slavery  expedition  to  the 
Congo,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  British 
government  to  go  to  Khartoum  (1884)  as 


High    CoDimiBaioner  and   Qovemor-lTeneriLl 

of  the  Saudim.     He  left  Loudon  un  Jan.  IS, 

and  reached  Khartoum  on  Feb.  18.    Assiated 

only  bji  a  aingie  EuropeaD  officer,  and  at  the 

hcnd  of  a  cowardly  sod  diBaffecl«d  Egyiitiun 

gHrrison,  he  held  the  town  with  axtta.orduuu'y 

ability  against  the  Soudanoae.     An  expedition 

^  was  (Sept.,  1S81)  prepared  for  bia  relief.  — i-ff 

(.»         a.  Birkberk  Hill,   Qatien  in  CMlral  AMta 

.,!*«  aSKIIi  A.  WilKin,  rJi.  KMr-FictorioM  ^imi,; 

>■  I.      A.  Biinuut  Hake,  Stoiy  s/Chinui  Oorilim. 

Gnuid  AIliaiLOS,  Tub.  was  the  name 
given  to  the  alliance  between  England,  Hol- 
land, aod  the  Empire,  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  Sept.  T,  1701.  The  treaty  doolarud 
the  daairabiltty  of  uompeneating  the  Emperor 
for  the  loaB  of  Spain,  and  of  providing  for  the 
Becniitv  of  England  and  Holland.  Aa,  how- 
ever, William  could  not  at  the  moment  bo 
sure  of  energetic  lupport  in  England,  he 
pledged  binwelF,  in  cane  the  overturea  of  the 
allies  were  rejected  by  France,  oidy  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Milan  for  Austria,  and  the 
bonier  fortroseea  lor  Holland.  The  alliance 
was  afterwards  joinod  by  PrusBia,  Jan.  20, 
1702;  by  Portugal,  May  18,  1703;  and  by 
Savoy,  Oct  25,  1703 ;  and  it»  object  becasne 
the  ctmquest  of  all  the  Spanish  Empire, 
and  especially  of  Sp^  itBaU.  [Paiitition 
Tu.EATiBs;  Spanish  ScccBsaiaN,  Wabb  ur.] 

Oreen,  John  Richard  (».  I83T,  d.  1883), 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  m 
iS60  be  took  orders,  and  was  for  nome  years 
engaged  in  clerical  workintheeostof  London. 
He  was  appointed  lamboth  librarian  in  anc- 
ccssion  to  Professor  Stubbs.  Mr.  (ireen  was 
an  enttmsUsLic  student  of  Engliah  history. 
Besides  papore  in  various  periodicals,  he  wruto 
A  Short  Hulori/  oftht  Engiitk  FeepU.  which  had 
on  eitiaordinary  and  almost  Bnprecedented 
popularity.  It  whs  afterwards  republished  and 
enUrged  as  A  Uitlory  oftht  Bnglith  FiDptt. 

Higli  Comiaiasioii,  Thh  CotrnT  op, 
was  tCe  name  given  to  a  judicial  committee 
inatitutod  in  thS  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  invea- 
tigate  eccleainttical  cases.  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary  frequently  had  recourae  to  the 
plan  of  exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  ec- 
desiaaticul  matters  through  apocial  commis- 
sioners. Genonil  commisaions  were  issued 
by  Edward  in  1510  and  1661  to  a  nomber  of 
royal  councillors,  theologians,  and  Inwyera,  to 
inquire  into  heresy  anil  nenconfortuity,  and 
a  somowbat  similar  commission  appcMTid  in 
1657,  though  in  this  case  it  was  restricted  to 
inquiry,  and  further  action  was  left  to  llie 
biahops'  courts.  The  statute  {i  Elu.,  c.  1)  re- 
storing the  royal  juriadittion  m  mattcrt  eccle- 
siastical, empowered  the  queen 
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MopUm,  Sir  Rauh  {b.  1598,  d,  1652),  ^ras 
member  for  Wells  in  the  Long  -  Parliament, 
and  at  first  sided  with  the  popular  party,  but 
from  the  end  of  1641  with  the  Royalists. 
In  the  summer  of  1642  he  was  sent  into  the 
West  to  assist  in  raising  an  army  for  the  king. 
In  the  following  year  the  Cornish  army,  whi^ 
he  commanded,  defeated  the  Parliamentary 
forces  at  Bradock  Down  (Jan.  19,  1643), 
Stratton  and  Lansdown  (July  5).  At  the  last 
of  these  battles  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  his  services  he  was  created  Baron  Hopton 
of  Stratton,  and  appointed  Governor  of  Bristol. 
He  was  appointed  to  command  the  king's 
troops  in  the  West  (Jan.  15,  1646),  was  de- 
feated by  Fairfax  at  Torrington  (Feb.  16),  and 
laid  down  his  arms  a  month  later.  He  then 
joined  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Scilly,  and  died 
at  Bruges  in  1652. 

Clarendon,  Hitt.   ^  tht  ROMion ;  Vngent, 
Memorial    qf  SamjMtn:    Wurbarton,  PrinM 

Xndepeiideilts.  As  early  as  1568  a 
congregation  of  Separatists  existed  in  London, 
organised  upon  the  principle  that  Christians 
ought  to  be  gathei'ed  together  in  strictly 
voluntary  and  self-governing  congregations 
or  churches.  They  numbered  about  two 
hundred,  all  poor,  and  the  majority  women, 
under  the  pastorate  of  a  certain  Richard 
Fitz.  The  first  prominent  teacher  of  this 
theory,  however,  was  Robert  Brown^  a 
clergyman  and  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
g^reatest  activity  was  during  the  years  from 
1571  to  1581.  Owing  to  the  protectitm  of 
his  powerful  relative,  Burleigh,  Browne 
escaped  punishment,  and  finally  conformed. 
But  his  tracts  formed  the  great  storehouse 
of  argument  for  those  who  had  accepted  his 
doctrine— especially  numerous  in  the  eastern 
counties  —  and  they  were  long  known  only 
as  Brownists.  Several  Separatist  churches 
were  formed,  especially  in  London,  which  met 
in  secret,  and  were  often  discovered  and  dis- 
persed by  the  authorities;  many  of  their 
members  were  imprisoned  and  five  executed. 
Of  these  Henry  Barrowe,  a  barrister  ef 
Gray's  Inn,  executed  in  1593  for  the  publi- 
cation of  seditious  books,  i,e.,  pamphlets 
against  the  Established  Church,  was  the  most 
important,  and  for  some  time  **  Barrowist  *' 
was  used  as  a  synonym  of  Brownist.  The 
repressive  measures  of  the  government  caused 
the  memben  of  a  Brownist  church,  which  had 
been  formed  in  London  about  1592,  to  flee  to 
Holland,  and  they  finally  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. Another  and  more  successful  church 
was  that  of  Nottinghamshire  men  at  Leyden 
under  John  Robinson,  and  this  Leyden 
«hurch  is  the  true  "  parent  of  Independency 
alike  in  England  and  America.**  In  1620 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  New  England 
by  Independents  coming  from  Holland  in 
the  Mat(/lower ;  the  New  World  became 
the  refuge  of  all  who  were  attacked  bv  the 
eodenastical  aathoritles  at  home,  and  In- 


dependency became  tactically  the  established 
religion  in  the  New  Kngland  colonies. 

The  example  of  New  England  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  when,  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Independents 
at  last  obtained  freedom  of  speech  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show 
how  the  growth  of  Independency  accompanied 
the  victories  of  the  New  Model ;  and  how  the 
attempt  to  eubstitute  the  complete  Presby- 
terian system  for  that  of  Episcopacy  was 
defeated.  Few  of  the  early  Independents 
advocated  entire  voluntaryism,  and  many  ac- 
eepted  benefices  and  received  tithes  under  the 
rule  of  Cromwell.  But  in  such  cases,  while 
the  minister  preached  to  all  the  parishionera 
in  the  parish  chnrcdi,  there  was  often 
an  attempt  to  create  side  by^  side  with  the 
parochial  organisation,  a  special  Independent 
Church.  DifiSculties  arose  when  the  Inde- 
pendent ministen  refused  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  penons  outside  this  inner 
church,  and  one  at  least  of  the  justices  on 
assize  advised  aggrieved  parishionen  to 
withhold  tithes.  In  1658  a  synod  ox  Inde- 
pendent Churches  was  held  in  London  which 
drew  up  the  Savoy  JDedlaratUm,  following 
in  doctrme  the  Westminster  Confession,  but 
adding  their  pecidiar  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment. The  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  Inde- 
pendents with  Presbyterians  «out  of  the 
National  Church,  and  the  rigid  penal  code  of 
Charles  II.  prevented  their  meeting  in  wor- 
ship. Later  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
unoer  James  II.,  they  again  began  to  form 
churches,  and  under  William  III.  obtained 
toleration.  But  their  numben  were  much 
diminished,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evan- 
gelical movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  began  to  recover 
strength.  As  meanwhile  the  Ptesbyterian 
body  had  declined  in  numbers,  and  had 
largely  become  Unitarian,  they  became  in  the 
nineteenth  century  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  long  Deceived  a 
regium  donum  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  widows 
of  ministen;  but  in  the  nineteenth  the 
wrongfulness  of  endowment  became  one  of 
their  main  tenets.  They  are  now  more 
usually  known  as  Congregationalists,  and  are 
united  in  a  '*  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land,'* with  subortunate  '*  County  Unions." 

The  best  aooonnts  of  the  hiitOTj  of  Inds- 
pendeoQjr  are— from  the  side  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  of  Corteii*  In  DiiMtit  i»  iU 
StlaUon  to  the  Chwfth  of  SngUmd,  and  from  the 
Congregationaliat  side  that  of  Fairfaaim.  in  his 
article  on  Ind&pendmU  in  the  SneytHopcBdia  Bri- 
taiMiioo ;  see  alao  Stonghton,  RMgion  ia  Si^ 
land;  Gardiner,  Hid.  En/Q. ;  Maaaon,  L«/«  aad 
Timm^MiUim ;  Skeat, Htttofy  of  Fme  Ckweha. 

[W.  J.  A.] 


,  The,  was  first  levied  in  1690, 

when  it  was  3s.  in  the  pound.  It  was 
originally  an  annual  grant,  and  varied  in 
amount  each  year ;  but  in  1798  it  was  made 
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perpetnal,  and  waa  fixed  at  48.  in  the  pound 
upon  the  valuation  of  1692,  provision  being 
made  for  ita  redemption  by  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum.  This  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  landowners ;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  land  on 
which  the  tax  has  not  boon  redeemed  and  is 
still  levied. 

Ijanipsidet  Thb  Battle  of  (May  13, 
1668),  was  fought  near  Glasgow  between  the 
forces  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  Lochleven  Castle,  and  those  of 
the  Regent  Murray,  who  had  with  him  Lord 
Morton  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  Mary, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of  her  arm^, 
was  defeated  by  the  excellent  generalship 
shown  by  her  opponents. 

Largs,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  2, 1263),  was 
fought  oetween  Hacon  of  Norway  and  the 
army  of  Alexander  III.  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire.  A  severe  storm  had  shattered  the 
Norwegian  fleet,  and  barely  1,200  men  were 
oppofloa  to  the  Scottish  force.  The  ground 
was  fiercely  contested,  and,  though  the  Scots 
claimed  a  victory,  the  battle  really  appears  to 
have  been  indecisive. 

Lathe  was  a  division  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  answering  to  the  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
or  possibly  to  the  Rape  of  Sussex,  and  corre- 
sponding, it  is  just  possible,  either  to  the 
original  counties  of  the  Kentish  folk,  or  to 
the  smaller  sub-kingdoms,  which  were  agglo- 
merated to  make  up  the  kingdom. 

Levellers  was  the  name  given  to  an  im- 
portant party  during  the  perioid  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Early  in  1647  a  considerable 
ultra- Republican  sect  appeared  in  the  New 
^lodel  Army,  especiaUv  among  the  Adjuta- 
tors.  The  rejection  of  the  Army  Proposals  by 
Charles,  and  the  increasing  hostility  displayed 
by  the  Commons  towards  the  army,  furthered 
the  spread  of  such  opinions,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  distrusted  CxomwoU  himseli  on  ac- 
count of  his  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  king, 
and  their  distrust  produced  the  mutiny  of 
Nov.  15.     [Adjttators.] 

A  more  formidable  outbreak  took  place  early 
in  1649.  Lilbume,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  considered  the  existing  republic 
too  aristocratic,  and  little  better  than  the 
monarchy  to  which  it  had  succeeded.  In  two 
pamphlets,  EnglamPa-  New  Chains  Diteovertdj 
and  Th^  Htmiing  of  the  Foxes  (i.«.,  tUb  army 
magnates)  from  Jfewmarket  to  Whitehall  ^ 
Five  Small  Beatles,  Lilburne  demanded  that 
the  Council  of  State  should  be  dissolved  and  the 
management  of  public  a'ffiiirs  should  be  given 
to  Parliamentary  Committees  of  short  don- 
tion;  that  greater  liberty  of  conseieao^  aoKi 
of  the  press  should  be  permitted ;  tiiat  a  new 
and  reformed  Parliament  should  speedily 
come  together,  and  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance re vi  ved.  Lilburne  and  three  other  of  the 
next  conspicuous   Levellers — Overton,  Wal- 


wyn,  and  Prince — were  arrested  and  brought 
b^ore  the  Council :  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower.  On  April  25  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among    a  troop  quartered  in   Biahops- 

Ste,  who  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  leave 
^ndon.  But  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  came 
up  quickly  and  crushed  the  rising :  fijfteen 
mutineers  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
one,  Lockyer,  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyiund. 
More  formidable  risings  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  Obtain  Thompson 
with  two  hundred  troopers  rose  in  revolt  at 
Banbury,  issuing  a  manifesto,  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  his  colonel.  From  Salisbury 
a  thousand  insurgents  marched  toward  Lon- 
don ;  they  were  surrounded  by  Cromwell  at 
Burf  ord,  and  surrendered,  and  Comet  Thomp- 
son, a  brother  of  the  captain,  and  two  cor- 
porals were  shot,  and  the  very  dangerous 
military  Levelling  movement  was  over. 

Befoce  this,  another  and  more  harmle« 
Levelling  movement  bad  been  defeated. 
Some  thirty  men  met  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill 
and  St.  George's  Hill,  near  Cobham  in  Surrey, 
where  they  **  digged  the  ground  and  sowed 
it  with  roots  and  beans."  They  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  leaders  brought  before  the 
Council  There,  one  of  them,  Everard,  d^ 
clared  that  **  what  they  did  was  to  renew 
the  ancient  community  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  distribute  the  bene- 
fit thereof  to  the  poor  and  needy.  But  they 
intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property 
nor  to  break  down  any  pales  or  enclosures; 
but  only  to  meddle  with  what  was  common 
and  untiUed,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  for  the 
use  of  man ;  that  the  time  will  suddenly  be, 
that  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in  and  sub- 
mit to  this  community." 

Cromwell's  attitude  towards  the  Levellen 
appears  in  a  speech  of  1664,  where  he  declare 
his  approval  of  "the  Ranks  and  Orders  of 
men  whereby  England  hath  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  yean.  A  nobleman,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  yeoman ;  that  is  a  good  interest 
of  tlie  nation.  Did  not  that  Levelling  prin- 
ciple tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality  ? 
What  was  the  purport  of  it  but  to  make  the 
tenant  as  liberal  a  Mrtune  as  the  landlord  ?  '* 

Whitelocke,  UemoridU ;  Manon,  MtUo*  ft»4 
hi»  Tim«,  Hi.  506-^528,  570,  582:  iv.  48-51; 
Carlyle,  CromvMl.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Lewis.  Sir  Georob  Cornrwall  (A.  1806, 
d,  1863),  the  eldestson  of  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  of  Harpton  Court,  Badnorahiio, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  ChorcK,  and 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  (1831). 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
misaioners  of  Inquiry  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  and  into  the  state  of  the  Chozxrh  in 
Ireland ;  and  in  the  following  year  was 
placed  on  the  Commission  of  Inqoirr  into  tho 
Affairs  of  Malta ;  and  was  a  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioner from  Jan.,  1839,  to  July,  1847, 
v^hen  he  was  first  elected  member  for  th^ 
county  of  Hereford.    He  sat  for  that  county 
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until  1862,  and  from  March,  1855,  to  his 
death  represented  the  Radnor  district  of 
boroughs.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1855.  Sir  George 
Lewis  filled  numerous  important  offices  in 
the  gOTemment.  He  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control  from  Nov.,  1847, 
to  May,  1848;  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  to  July,  1850;  Financial 
Secretanr  to  the  Treasury  to  Feb.,  1852; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  Marchr 
1855,  to  Feb.,  1858 ;  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Home  Deportment, 
June,  1859.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Herbert,  1861,  Sir  George  was  appointed  bv 
Lord  Palmerston  Secretary  for  War,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
wrote  numerous  works  on  antiquities,- history, 
and  political  philosophy.  His  If\/luenee  of 
Authority  w  Matters  of  Opinion  wa»  pub- 
lished in  1849,  and  Dialogue  on  the  Beet  Form 
of  Government,  in  1863. 


J   ^       ROREBT,      or     RoBEBT     DB 

Brvnnb  (now  Bourn)  in  Lincolnshire,  was  a 
canon  of  the  Gilbertine  order,  who  liTcd  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Sempringham,  and  after- 
wards at  other  Gilbertine  houses  in  Lincoln^ 
shire.  About  1303  he  translated  a  French 
Manuel  dea  Pichea  under  the  title  Handlyng 
Synne;  and  between  1327  and  1338  the  French 
Chronicle  of  Langtnft  (down*  to  the  death  of 
Edward  I.)  into  English  rhyme^  with  addi- 
tions which  are  occasionally  of  considersble 
historical  value. 

Ihe  ChrcnicU  was  published  by  Hearae,  O** 
ford,  1725 ;  and  again  m  1810, 

Maynooth  College  owes  its  •rigin  to 

a  bill  introduced  by  Pelham  in  1795  for 
founding  a  Catholic  academy  in  Lreland.  It 
was  at  &nit  intended  for  both  priests  and  lay- 
men, but  afterwards  for  the  former  only.  An 
Act  for  its  government  was  passed  in  1800.. 
In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  support  of 
the  Whigs  and  Irish  members,  carried  a  bill 
through  both  Houses  incorporating*  the  col- 
lege, raising  the  annual  grant  to  £2,000;  and 
giving  £30,000  towards  the  repairing  of  the 
buildings ;  800  students  were  to  be  accommo- 
dated Uiere.  In  1860  the  college  was  again 
enlarged.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869, 
however,  determined  that  the  annual  grant 
should  cease  (Jan.,  1871),  but  compenBation 
was  made  to  the  college. 

Xelboume,  WrcLiAM  Lamb,  YiscorrrT 
{fi.  1779,  d,  1848),  was  the  second  son  of 
Peniston,  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Glasgow  University.  In  1805  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Leo- 
minster, and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Fox. 
When  Mr.  Canning  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  cabinet.  Lamb  accepted  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  that 
country  the  Roman  Catholic  part}'  hailed  his 
arrival  '*  with  a  degree  of  triumph  that  was 


almost  absurd."  He  accepted  office  later 
under  Lord  Goderich,  and  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  during  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  alienated  from  the  extreme  Whigs, 
and  to  have  drawn  nearer  to  the  Tories.  When 
the  East  Retford  question,  however,  came 
before  the  House  Mr.  Lamb  supported  the 
Whigs,  and  thiB  insubordination  ended  in  his 
being  compelled  once  more  to  join  the  Oppo- 
sition. In  1828  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  took  office  under 
Lord  Grey,  in  1830,  as  Home  Secretary. 
In  1834  the  Irish  Church  difficulties  caused 
considerable  secessioo  from  the  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Grey  found  his  position  untenable. 
The  king  sent  for  Lonl  Melbourne,  who 
contrived  to  eonstruct  a  cabinet,  which 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  death 
of  Earl  Spencer,  which  took  Lord  Althorp 
away  fnxn  the  Commons  and  the  Ex- 
chequer, caused  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  The 
king  cailed  upon  Lord  Melbourne  to  re^ 
tire,  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  summoned  Sir  R.  Feel  from 
Italy  to  assume  the  premiership.  The  new 
government  did  not  last  over  the  year.  A 
new  Parliament  decided  against  them,  and 
Melbourne  formed  a  mixed  government, 
which  lasted  from  1835  to  Sept.,  1841. 
During  the  latter  part  of  William  1  V.*b  reign 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  special  difficultiea 
to  encounter.  At  the  begmning  of  Queen 
Victorians  reign  the  prime  mixuster's  posi- 
tion was  one  that  required  address  and  tact, 
and  by  universal  acknowledgment  Lord  Mel- 
bourne filled  it  with  success,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  earn  the  g^titude  of  her  Majesty. 
The  ministr}%  however,  had  been  gradually 
losing  ground  ever  since  its  formation.  It 
had  only  maintained  itself  at  all  by  yielding 
to  O'Connell,  and  earning  the  doubtful  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  **  tail.*'  Several  important 
Acts  were  added  to  the  statute  book  by  it, 
including  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  two  Irish 
Tithe  BHls,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act.  The  administration  was  attacked  both 
by  the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Wliigs, 
and  in  1839  Lord  Melbourne,  after  a  practical 
defeat  on  the  Jamaica  question,  resigned. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry  en  account  of  the  disputes  about  the 
royal  household,  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber 
Question,**  and  Lord  Melbourne  returned. 
The  general  election  of  1841  resulted  in  a 
Conservative  majority,  and  the  government 
resigned,  giving  place  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  After 
his  resignation  Lord  Melbourne,  though  he 
continued  the  confidential  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Queen,  took  little  active  part  in 
public  affairs. 

Grmn«  Jftrnmr* ;  Walpole.  Kid.  a/  Bng,  t^nee 
1815;   Earl  Bossell,  ReooUediona  and  S«g9«t- 

Vitohell,  John  {h.  1812,  d.  March  21, 
1875),  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Ireland  party  in  1848,  and  in  his  journal,  tha 
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UniUd  Iruhtnan^  supported  open  rebellion. 
He  was  tried,  but  found  not  guilty.  Wben 
the  Treason  Felony  Act  was  passed,  however, 
he  was  again  arrested,  and  his  newspaper 
suppressed  He  was  finally  sentenc^  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  and  sent  to 
Belauidft  He  escaped  by  breaking  his  parole, 
and  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Confede- 
rates. In  1874  he  came  to  Ireland,  and  was 
retumed  to  Parliament  unopposed  for  Tippe- 
lary  county.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion, 
however^  he  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting. 
A  new  writ  being  issued,  he  was  again  electeo, 
but  Captain  Moore,  a  Conservative,  who  was 
next  on  the  poll,  claimed  the  seat,  and  it  was 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Mitchell  now  intended  to  stand 
for  every  Irish  county  in  turn,  but  died  before 
he  could  carry  oat  his  plan. 

MontrOMy  Jambs  G&ahax,  6th  Earl 
OF  (b.  1612,  /.  1650),  at  first  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Covenanters,  whose  troops  he 
commanded  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Having 
got  possession  of  his  enemy,  Huntly,  by 
violating  his  safe-conduct  (1639),  Montrose 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  continued  his 
movements  against  the  Gordons  and  ^ther 
Boyalists,  whom  he  defeated  at  Stonehaven, 
BttbSoquently  routing  them  again  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee.  In  1641  Montrose,  annoyed 
at  the  Covenanters  refusing  him  the  supreme 
oommaod,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king, 
who  created  him  a  marquis  in  1644.  In  his 
Highland  campaign  (1644 — 46),  Montrose  was 
most  successful,  defeating  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  Aberdeen,  Auldearn,  Allord,  and 
Kilsyth,  though  he  was  himself  beaten  at 
Philiphaagh  (Sept.,  1646).  He  was  for  a  time 
Viceroy  of  Scotland,  but  Charles,  during 
his  eight  montiis'  sojourn  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  withdrew  his  commission,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Scotland.  After  the  death 
of  the  king  (1649),  Montrose  landed  in  the 
Orkneys  with  about  2,000  men,  and  crossed 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Inverchurron  in  Koss-shiie. 
He  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  with  every 
mark  of  indignity,  May  26,  1660. 

Murphy.  Fathbr  Joinr  {d.  Jnne  26, 
1798),  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner,  and 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Seville.  In 
1794  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  was 
the  first  to  rise  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners 
on  May  26,  1798.  He  soon  gathered  some 
6,000  men  around  him,  and  committed  fearful 
cruelties.  He  was  victorious  over  the  troops 
at  Enniscorthy  and  Oulast,  and  established  a 
camp  at  Vinegar  Hill;  his  forces  increased 
to  60,000  in  consequence  of  his  success,  and 
he  plundered  and  murdered  the  Protestants 
at  his  leisure.  On  the  29th  he  set  out  for 
Wexford,  and  after  defeating  an  English 
force  at  Throe  Rocks,  and  capturing  their 
guns,  he  occupied  Wexford  on  May  31.    Ha 


then  determined  to  march  on  Dublin,  and 
defeated  Colonel  Walpole  at  Ballymore. 
He  now,  however,  loitered,  and  when  with 
20,000  men  he  attacked  Arklow  on  June  9, 
he  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  On 
June  21  he  was  again  beaten  at  Vinegar 
Hill.  He  fled  to  Wexford,  and  from  there 
to  Kilkenny,  committing  fearful  outiagts. 
but  his  followers  dispersed  in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  and  he  was  captured  and  hsog^ 
on  June  26.  Murphy  was  by  Car  the  ablest 
•f  the  Irish  rebel  leaders,  but  also  the  most 
inhuman  and  unscrupulous  among  thesL 


^\  Jaioes  Stuart,  Bajll  op,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  and  the 
half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    On 
the  return  of  his  sister  from  France  (1361}, 
Murray,  up  to  that  time  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews, took  a  chief  share  in  the  ^vemment, 
proving  himself  a  moderate  and  able  states- 
man.   In  1662  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  Marischal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Mar, 
a  title  which  he  soon  changed  for  that  of 
Murra;^.    Daring  the  same  year  he  accompa- 
nied his  sister  in  her  royal  progr^s  to  the 
north,  when  the  contest  with  Huntly  took  place. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  maxriage  with 
Damley,  he  headed  the  combination  of  lords 
against  the  queen  and  her  wretched  husband, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Protestant 
religion,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  supporter, 
was  in  danger  of   annihilation.     In    1667, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Damley,  he  went 
to  France,  only  to  be  recalled  by  the  tidinj^ 
that  he  had  been  appointed  regent  on  the 
abdication  of  his  sist^.    After  an  intervieir 
with  the  queen  in  Lochleven  Gaatle,  Mnmy 
set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ing Scotland,  his  first  act  being  to  bzing  to 
trial  all  the  murder»«  of  Daniley  on  whom  be 
could  lay  hands.    On  Mary*8  escape  (1668) 
he  hastily  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  de- 
feated her  at  Langside,  immediately  after- 
wards wftTiHtTig  a  speloal  envoy  to  London  to 
watch  Elizabeth's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Scottish  quees.     He  was  one  of  the  Gominis- 
sioners  for  James  VI.  at  York,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  Commission  at  Hampton  Comt 
(1667),  was  accused  by  Lesley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  of  having  himself  been  a  party  to  the 
murder  of  Damley.    This  charge  needed  no 
refutation,  and  Murray  returned  to  Scotland 
with  his  hands  much  strengthened  by  ths 
support  of  England.  His  implacable  enemies, 
the  Hanultons,  soon,  however,  found  means 
to  gather  a  combination  against  him,  snd 
measures  were  freelv  canvassed  for  bringing 
back  Mary  and  oustm^  the  regent    Momj 
seized  the  chief  conspirators,  amongst  whom 
were  Lethington  and  Balfour,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  give  his  attention  to  quieting  the 
Border,  where  he  took  prisoner  Uie  Eatl  of 
Northumberland.    On  Feb.  23,  1570,  before 
the  regent  had  time  to  oonsummate  his  pUn^ 
he  was  awwwinated  by  James  Hamilfim  of 
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Bothwellhaugh,  one  of  Yob  old  enemies,  at 
linliihgow.    [Scotland;  Mary,  Quesn  up 

Scots.] 

PanlL  BEnnfOLD  {b.  1823,  d,  1882),  was 
the  son  of  a  pastor  of  Berlin.  After  passing 
the  g^reater  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bremen, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  history  under 
Banke  at  Berlin,  and  of  classical  philology 
at  Bonn.  In  1847  he  became  tutor  in  a 
Scottish  family,  but  after  a  year  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  study  of  English  history. 
In  1849  he  entered  the  house  of  Bunsen,  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  as  private  secretary. 
His  first  work,  a  life  of  Alfred  the  Oreat, 
appeared  in  1850,  and  immediately  gave  him 
a  great  reputation,  so  that  Lappenberg  en- 
trusted to  him  the  continuation  of  his  own 
HUtory  of  Jingland^  for  the  Heeren  and  Ukert 
series.  Of  this  the  third  (Pauli*s  first)  volume, 
beginning  with  Henry  II.,  was  published  in 
1853,  the  fourth  in  1855,  the  fifth,  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Heniy  YIL,  in  1858. 
In  1857  he  became  Professor  of  History  at 
Bostock,  moving  in  1859  to  Tiibingen,  whese 
he  remained  till  1867.  In  1867  he  passed  to 
a  professorship  at  Marburg ;  this  he  exchanged 
for  one  at  Gottingen  in  1870,  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  Among  his  more  impor- 
tant works  were  his  Fietures  of  Old  England 
(1860),  Simon  deMontfort,  Creator  of  the  Bouse 
of  Commons  (1867),bothof  which,  together  with 
his  Alfred,  have  been  translated,  and  his 
Gesehiehte  von  England  seit  1815  (1864^75),  of 
which  the  last  volume  reached  to  1852.  Few 
modem  historians  have  surpassed  Dr.  Pauli  in 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  materials 
for  English  history,  and  in  sound  critical 
judgment  in  using  them.  His  greatest  work, 
which  has  not  been  translated  into  English, 
is  by  far  the  best  general  history  of  England 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Franadoxir,  £«inkold  PauU;  JTad*  oskatfm  m 
ixr  (^9^\Mhs  Sttnmtf  d«r  IT.  Qssedkhafi  der 
ir««Miucha/t«n,  CWttingeB  (1882). 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Peaoe  Freservatlon  Act  (Ireland). 

On  March  17, 1870,  this  Act  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  in  order  to  prevent 
outrages  in  Mayo,  chiefly  directed  against 
cattle.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  it 
received  the  royal  assent  on  Apiil  4.  By 
this  Act  the  use  of  firearms  without  a 
licence  was  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties, 
in  any  proclaimed  district.  The  grand  jury 
was  sJso  empowered  to  levy  a  cess  on  districts 
where  outrages  had  been  committed,  to  com- 
pensate the  victims.  Domiciliary  visits  were 
authorised,  and  persons  loitering  about  at 
night  might  be  seized  by  the  police.  In  1875 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  adced  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Act,  making  it,  however, 
less  stringent.  The  Irish  members  strenuously 
but  in  vain  opposed  it.  The  Act  was  allowed 
to  expire  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in 
1880.  1 


Pentland  EilLiy  Tub  Battls  of  thb 
(Kov.  28,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  Covenanters.  The  latter, 
harassed  by  the  heavy  fines  and  cruel  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  them,  rose  and  marched  on 
Edinburgh,  which  they  hoped  to  surprise; 
but  flnding  the  gates  closed  tiiey  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  being  met  by  a  Boyalist  force 
they  were  defeated  on  the  Pentland  HiUs,  a 
large  number  of  them  being  taken  prisoners 
and  subsequently  executed. 

Pexxott  Si&  John  {b,  1627,  d,  1591),  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  natural  son 
of  Henry  YII.  In  1570  he  was  the  first  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  and  concluded  the  war 
against  Fitz-Maurice,  that  leader  submitting 
to  biTn  at  Kilmallock  in  1571.  In  1584  he  be- 
came Lord  Deputy,  and  as  he  treated  English 
and  Irish  with  equal  severity  his  administra- 
tion was  on  the  whole  successful.  Some  dis- 
respectful remarks  about  the  queen  caused 
his  recall  in  1588.  In  1591  lie  was  accused 
of  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  died  in  the  Tower  before  the 
execution  of  the  sentence. 

Petty,  6iK  William  (b,  1623,  d,  1687), 
was  educated  abroad,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  In  1652  he  was 
First  Physician  of  the  Irish  Army,  and  after- 
wards as  Sun'eyor-Oeneral  he  surveyed  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  was  secretary 
to  Henry  Cromwell.  By  buying  up  the 
claims  of  the  soldiery  to  the  forfeited  lands 
he  acquired  large  estates.  In  1661  he  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  He  published  several 
works,  among  them  his  valuable  fblitieal 
Arithmetic  and  a  Tolitieal  Survey  of  Ireland, 
In  1688,  in  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood, 
his  wife  was  created  Baroness  Shelbume  for 
life,  and  his  eldest  son  Baron  Shelbume. 
Finally  both  the  estates  and  titie  passed  to  the 
house  of  Lansdowne. 

Pudsey  (^^  Puisbt),  Hugu  db  {d,  1195), 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  King  Stephen, 
and  in  1153  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  did  not  mix  much  in  politics 
till  the  beginning  of  Richard  I.*8  reigpa,  when 
he  nurchased  from  the  needy  king  the 
earlaom  of  Northumberland  and  the  office  of 
Justiciar,  which  he  exercised  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  after  his  death  in  1190  with 
Longchamp.  Quarrels  soon  broke  out,  and 
before'  long  Hugh  was  ousted  by  his  more 
skilful  rival,  on  pretence  of  treason,  and  put 
in  prison.  His  release  speedily  followed, 
but  he  failed  to  get  back  his  office.  He  was, 
says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  great  captain,  a  great 
hunter,  a  most  splendid  builder ;  not  a  very 
clerical  character,  but  altogether  a  grand  figure 
for  nearly  fifty  years  of  &iglish  history. 

HobertflOlly  James  Burtok  {b,  1800,  d, 
1877),  was  in  1855  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Modem  History  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland.  1^  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
historical   and  other  subjects.    Among  hia 
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works  are  Leeturea  on  Burke  (1868),  Spain  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century ^  Lectwret  on  various  eub^ 
jeett  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Sietory  (1858), 
and  a  translation  of  8chlegel*B  Fhiloeophy  of 
History. 

Sobertson,  James  Craioib  {b.  1813,  (i. 
1882),  was  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  King's  College,  London.  Among  his  works 
are  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  Papacy  (1875), 
Sketches  of  Church  History  (1855—78),  and 
A  Biography  of  Thomas  Becket  (1859).  He 
edited  the  valuable  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
of  Thomas  Becket  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

SancUrarsty  William  Rosb  Mansfield, 
Lord  (b,  1819,  d.  1876),  entered  the  army  in 
1835.  In  1845  he  was  in  the  Sutlcj  cam- 
paign, and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Qough.  In  1855  he  became  military  attache 
at  Constantinople.  In  1857  he  went  to  India, 
and  was  chief  of  the  staff  during  the  Mutiny, 
and  served  throughout  the  operations.  Ho 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1859.  In  1865  he  became 
commander-in-chief  in  India.  In  1871  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Soudan,  The  Expedition  to  the  (1884). 
At  the  close  of  1883  the  vast  dominions  of 
Egypt  in  the  Soudan  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete revolt.  An  Egyptian  army  commanded 
by  an  English  officer,  Colonel  Hicks,  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
on  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  and  in  the  interior, 
were  closely  besieged.  A  body  of  Egyptian 
police  and  gendarmerie  sent  out  to  effect  the 
relief  of  the  towns  near  the  Red  Sea,  under 
Baker  Pasha,  was  almost  annihilated  at  El 
Teb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakim.  Eng- 
land, having  been  in  military  occupation  of 
Egypt  since  the  summer  of  1882,  felt  called 
upon  to  despatch  a  force  to  Suakim.  About 
4,000  English  troops  under  General  Graham 
were  sent,  and  engaged  the  natives  at  El  Tob 
(Feb.  29)  and  Tamanieb  (March  13),  defeating 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Leaving  Suakim 
guarded  by  gun-boats  and  a  small  force,  the 
English  army  retired  almost  immediately 
after  these  battles.  With  a  view  to  assisting 
the  £g}'ptian  garrisons  who  were  besieged  in 
the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  Major-General 
Gordon  was  sent  out  (Jan.,  18841,  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants. 
He  penetrated  to  Khartoum,  but  was  himself 
hemmed  in  there,  and  in  Sept.,  1884,  it 
became  necessary  to  despatch  an  English 
army,  under  Lord  Wolseley,  to  his  assistance. 

Stratford  de  Sedcliffe,  Stbatpord 
Cannino,  Viscount  (b.  1786,  d.  1880),  was  the 
cousin  of  G^rge  Canning.  In  1809  he 
became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
1810  to  1812.  In  1814  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Switzerland,  and  took  some 
part  in  the  revision  of  the  Swiss  constitution. 
From  1820  to  1823  he  was  minister  at 
Washington,  and  in  1825  again  at  Constanti- 


nople. After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  he  was  sent  in  1831  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Porte  to  settle  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  For  nine 
years  ha  held  no  diplomatic  post,  but 
entered  Parliament  and  supported  8ir 
Robert  Pad.  In  the  year  1841,  he  was  for 
the  third  time  sent  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  remained  seveuteen 
years,  exercising  considerable  influence  in 
Eastern  questions,  and  hirgely  contributing 
to  determine  the  policy  of  £!ngland  against 
Russia.  He  resigned  his  office  in  18d8,  and 
never  again  held  any  public  poet.  He  had 
been  created  a  viscount  in  1862. 

Wolsale^r  Gbksral  Gaunbt  Joseph. 
Loud,  son  of  Major  Wolseley,  was  bom  in 
1833,  served  in  the  Burmese  (1852-— 63)  and 
Crimean  Wars,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
Chinese  War.  In  1867*  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Red  River  Expedition, 
and  in  1873,  as  major-general,  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  Aahantee  War.  Upon  his, 
return.  General  Wolseley  was  thanked  bj 
Parliament,  and  a  grant  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1875  he  was  sent  to  administer  Natal,  and 
in  1876  became  a  member  of  the  Council  uf 
India.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner in  Cyprus,  and  in  1879  return^ 
to  Natal  as  governor,  and  reduced  Seco- 
coeni  to  submission.  In  1882  he  commandt^ 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  won  the  victory  of 
Tel-ol-Kebir,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  barony. 
In  Sept.,  1884,  he  was  appointed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  Khartoum  for  the  relief  of 
General  Gordon. 

Zvlvland.    In   Jannaiy,    1879,  a   wv 
broke  out  between  the  Briti^  and  the  Zuia 
king,  Cetewayo,  owing  to  the  refusal  ol  the 
latter  to  make  reparation  for  the  raids  by  his 
subjects  upon  NataL    A  British  force  under 
Lorn  Chelmsford  crossed   the  frontier,  bnt 
was  surprised  and  attacked  at  Isandhlwani 
(Jan.    22,     1879),    and   defeated   with  the 
slaughter  of  several  hundred  British  troops. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  on  July  4,  1880, 
Cetewayo  was  completely  defeated  at  Ilundi 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  vu 
sent  to  Capetown.      Zululand  was  diritii-d 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities  under 
the  native  chiefs,  and  a  "  Reserve  *'  territorr 
on    the    borders  of    Natal,   with  a  British 
Resident  to  watch  over  the  country,  was  in- 
stituted.    In  1883  Cetewayo  was  allowed  io 
visit  England,  and  subaequently  was  repUre*! 
(Jan.  26,  1883^  in  possession  of  a  lai^ge  part 
of  his  dominions.    The  reenlt,   after  eonw 
months  of  continual  fighting  between  Cete- 
wayo and  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals^ 
TTsibepu,  was    that    Cetewayo    was   driTi*n 
ftt)m  his  throne  (July,  1883),  and  soon  after" 
wards  died  (Feb.  8;i884J.  Znluhmd  remained 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disorder,  owing  to 
civil  war  among  the  chiefs,  aided  by  •dvea- 
tuzen  from  the  l^nmsraaL 
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rrU*  Indei  Tston  to  nbjeeta  on  which  HpaimU  utlclsa  ■»  not  gino,  bat  to  vhloh  •ome  lUnilan  *Bl  ba 
toand  undBT  tha  tllle*  bere  printed  ia  ItnUa.  In  casa  wbara  tha  nwlBT  !■  In  doabt  u  to  Che  hwdmc 
ondflT  whloh  an  vtlclfl  hfl  ift  in  Mflnih  of  m^  be  plwiad,  he  will  find  it  luatol  to  rvfer  to  tbij  tsdex. 
For  iurtanca,  than  ie  so  ixtliile  on  "  Lord  Buoa ; "  bnt  k  gUac<  M  ths  Index  will  show  th&t  Buon  la 
tmud  nnder  tha  tltla  "  St.  Albuu."  The  nnmbars  In  thia  lodsi  ituid  for  the  pagsa  in  the  bodj  of 
tile  work  on  whloh  tha  nutter  refairad  Co  Ifl  to  be  found,  and  the  latten  a  vid  b  ai^nifj  the  Brvt  and 
MOOiid  oolamsi  of  the  paf  ea.  Tbna.  the  antir  "  Abermce,  Ptrrag;  B07.  b,"  Indioatei  that  laferanoa  la 
I  utiol*  Tnausa,  on  tb«  aMawl  oolnmn  of  paja  HI7.] 


Lbanl(«rn«ntaot  OanliH,  FamOt 
AMideas    nilnnltr.    foCtmlKu. 

itmnit,  I^ord.  nn^ivki.  iiu  Sm- 

AbHilain   ud    AoUMPtel,    1>'(|M», 


le  Feoslo,  kc,  IfiiUin. 


tsr.iasiSi».. 

Adiecvu,  jliAiil.l.i 
SuSd-th^Bt^a":?V»<l  U»  BUI- 


AldB>d.  flHUtrtil,  M»^ 

AlMwllt,  Atfrol, »,  a 

AMhart  or  nrmi,  /ih.  Xtiw  i 


*ifwiilii,  King   or  Ilio  Eut  Ann 

AUen,  ^llUui,   XUIMp   Ha  ITiin 
Aim's™  WkbM. •at 
MUd V  JwfffllUllH.  ai4.  a 

AipiB.na>.ni*.t 

Aism  ot  devurier.AVVsKitrfir 


I,  £k0K«A  Cim^ittt, 


iy  Ai>l>wmjl,Leiatterf 


AnBain.  Coiwe.  wt,  a 
ADKnninEli*,  AiVDuf^hv.  u. «' 

Aniiii-,  KlsMomot,  Blglildn4t.lU.a 
Aiuru  Mor.  JVnrtW  Jfpr,  4M,  a 
Anuua,  ncU,  Hirl.  n 
AnTou.Mirgmrol  ot.*(/0(*,  «I1.  a 


:iiigdiilii  ol.  UlgHlaiidi.  Tbt, 


InnnLe,  ilt™i>U  Wja 


E'jin.™ 


EUdwIn,  Omuu  o( 


BuHK  OMu^tlon  at.  Jma,  ■*,  a 
hal  cWmt  AcW.  Banbiw.  IN. » 
BircfllaiiB,  AHhU*  AfCCBHlint,  VAT. « 
Budalt.  Lal3r>>VMa<>  Jfwr.  lo,  o 

Btrnudl  HIr  Henry,  JMt^  ITulini 
But;,  Ocrald  di^  (HnUu  OiBhnmi 


Bool  of  Uajtgn,Fou,Jokm^47\a 
Book  of  BkLiH,  BaU't  CuL  jao,  A 


Bnyd,  Bir  IL,  irm,  FWoh  V.  II.  • 
Bojlf ,  Hoorr,  na-libi.  Banm,  nB. » 
Bo;l«,  Krn  irriji,  DtTflui  v.n,t 


IlMUUC^  r.  a.  Vmdtri  W  I>||T|U- 


>^«™inBd  to*ltH.I 


^?S^»^"V'. 


^.JT 


Cnptl,  larl  .4.  S',*  """ 


CfttendUh.  Lord  ^ndertcL  Mn 

CasmlTsiTifjJtniih  li^  t 

OnliM.    Elni    of    km,  »V^- 

CHirirnir,  Klnt  of  Wwhi.  rM 

Oorirktnf ,  JffTrti,  TJ7, » 
OIWIIDOT  0^  V^au  O-lUNI,  B.< 

CbHImor*.  l>r..  J^w*  Gk-mr^  ^^ 

dkao^nr  (,if  ft  vmLbadnT,  t%^P 

CbMIW:t\\nt  ot  tbs  KxclHipT.  ^ 
CfiBbnllar'iTr  ibfl  Dnlan^lT  tf  ^^ 
Oiu^S' ABBini ,  li  ilii'i'li  I  > • 


lurli't  vll.  ai  rriBca,  ffmr*  V 
Jtl»(i,»a».> 


Ulls     DC,    MaulamV. 
("lit,  wS.^nal*  ly 


.'A  GoLtsfS,  ChnbTldfA,  rWrw^ 


Church  [NtclpUD*  Arl,  Clernf.  tn.  b 
Cliurcb.air  Slttiin].  (trtici.lUlaUamt 


CUiri-'jiihnVilHllilvni,  B>c 
Biflianl  d^  Mt  a 


CiaAii,  Ml*.,  rift.  ISH,  t 
Ckrta,  Wr  Alirgd,  nUU.  vt. » 
ClHdius.  Smihu  »  BriMa.  an.  ■ 
ObMiHl.  .rVwJiiMtoi'  IFnr.  All.  n 

C!l*|>rd,  Mr  RoMR.  3Mlqi,  Hfc  II 


CVrur-^e-I'lDii,  Biflkard  I^  BTi 


)dLIi[|'dii,  Bi^h|I«>  UO.  1 
Sooiw^rlUlllliB,  Bril. 


Coiminimr,  Ttll«  at,'irwliii.>  I.,  HK,* 
L'linn'i  FMifuft,  fnir  WuUri,  n> 


CorrxfiKtlDB  Aciw  nwdh  ii<  Bt 


l>illlIr8F»ani,'f»nI-IHi*l,  »!.■ 
(kitbj*.  a^lttm,  Onnlanun.  t^ 
Ooarj.  Iiuehcwti]  dv./fAtaU'i  Diui^ 

CmllcIL  Ran(,  nmdli.  Ciwa,  m,  s 
CiHiDCiL  Dl  OBcin,  CrmiHll.  QUifr, 

Cnnndllon.  Tnws,  T>iviw.  HmL  • 

Oouiclli,    Arcfalditcoi^    O*B>0d«, 


..Sfis:, 


<Viu«vmirt    tf^    u 


piur7,  £»«.  HD.* 
(^l^i'ls,  KlH.  re^.  vm, » 


lyArCT.  btr  J«hn,  JTlltHiiv,  r 


IMiiii  gt   (tat   Nutuii  Buwd,  Ac. 
I>a  Concr, Hu2\4un«f«r  tt.t^b 

IMienM.    His*  Court   gi;   .^rst. 

DsllHlUHtV  ^e,  Hmcrl,  w,  • 


SS^s^s*.  Sp'^  ' 


Mflw,  JuhD ,  Buon ,  «fUM  IK  Earl  W, 
nScMUu,  'brmau  <•  hriutm, 
IMracimr  at  PnhUe  Wonbln  ITmi- 
Dli>riulDgA«l.  W^,  1^> 


^S; 


DooIdIiw.    Ductriiw    < 


PuR,  hW  of,  Jrwlmn^  ik. «, » 
itoil  Mak.illl«l,  JAkwTPan.  II.  ■ 
niiwlui  Han  Sclndllk  Abudja,  tin.  a 
lM1niliMrOi>llc«,CUubriilK(,  fuHr 
PWMi.  iMrV  llll— .  /aiiiiK,    r*i 

Biwi,  MO*. "  V" 

DnnmUQHie  Moor,  OitBvum,  MS,  * 

Kniit.  Sua  at  Dshll.  Tfeiralt.  u 

—  — ,  (U4.1.  vim 

ssassassJMfri"" 

DuChug,  AnttaK.  ,4il>iii'>J.  ■«.• 


Iiill>iirll,~£V»iirni,  «>,  a 
Lul«iir.  edonr,  is,  n 


Bdsn.  Hit  UiitoirL.  J 


inflf,     EOlxt.^^ 


I 'iniJ^  *^.°t!lr' «B, 


Lic,  Mona  Aii«uta>.  finitlvMA 


BmiMm    uf    Ipdii,     niMi^     ilDr^ 
Bnmn'ri.  LoMltT^ali,  t;i ,  ■ 

Eanipkll^Encn,  ffnrUH-N  JliiUrr,  lH.  t 
Enuili,  LaU  rniir>.<W.a 

Borunt^,  KiugT?  Itia  Eul  Anglei. 

but  Amalfa,  3H7,  fi 
Bpiilnit      Puiui.      (Uuuii     Xndi. 


Brc.  King  of  UlrUilk  Arpw  M«i. 


■tl^Ul,  WLftd  Sll 


■UHlna.    Xii«^  Hsira,  Jl 


Bas*a«k  Princa,  Optmiwk  S 


■VHluin.  Abbtit  tif ,  At^at,  t,  * 
■unilisr,  amm,  tn#k,  wO 


Bjr*,^!rfjD7Vlaml,  .irrmlt,  Difrmn 


HaSi^^VmIubW.  IM.  t 
FMgbKnL  Di 


FlUBIHkCWiT.  lotl.  t 
Plalsitr.  ir>(t(wi<o*:.  ■ 


I     OU«.     imptackmni. 


Iwrd.     J^a  ■  NitA 


Piilk  Nixn,  CmiiiW  CaarC,  IK,  k 

roUlMim,  ra»IinKi,  na. » 

I'orl>H,  Julilu  <1««rtfHi»  Ditflirrr^  4. « 

run   l('on>.''ckHDr*  '"f,   Jltnurk. 

0«V'.  Ird  Burl  of.  s,  a 
rtnk.  Eari  at.  Brncftm.  isri  itr. 

Pnl,  GeoTfp.  Oiw4vrv.  AU.  b 
rimi?n.,  ifnipsnir  nf  Auatrte,  »<i(r 


ei*knr.  Oainnnir,  in,  a 


EknliU.  wm  jfrfnt,  I'mo,  h 


linuldk.   Bob   iif   bumelcL.  'f> 


Oeuffni'     llarul.    .iiv«^"i 


ler««mn»  tUffEiiH,  <>iH<ni.  HO.  6 
llSunJ,   Wtnitm.  inU-JacMtii,  TSt, 


(9<unvi,LadV.rDrviifra,ja[i,a 

QiildiLs,  iTalu.  lail,  n' 

G"M«n.  DuksiiHu  ill.  dardajL  n 


GoTH.c^pCDn  ■>f.  jr«yprt  J^itffnt, 


lie  niurp,  Armi  Omh,  h 


*t  Blbl*.  SOU,  lU,  I 


TYn^Q^,  f1,0 


auf^Ciiunl   at  Pfundfin.    flmilr 
awlMJi  SrtUli.  JtoMH  >/,  1*1,  » 


ll!!r£f*<>!'li^'oliLr™n™  °a.'«tk 


rJf^h^  ■«,.,h™.f 
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IKDEZ. 


Hawksmoor,  ArehiUetttrt^  M,  b 
BawkwiKid,  Sir  John,  Frtt  CompoHieBt 

47h,  a 
Hawlcy,  General,  Jaeofrites,  016,  b 
Ha>-Dau,  G^nrral,  Aturk  ou.  Brnti' 

garian  Re/tutee  (/uewtiAm,  bhi,  a 
Head- Pledge,  Ift  ad- Borough,  AiS,  b 
Health    aod    MoraU     Act,    Factory 

LtgUlatUm,  447,  b 
Benffc»toMlan,     Battle    of,   Sgbert^ 

4»>.  a 

,Hmge*t  Down,  MA,  a 

Henry.  Rinir  of  Jeniitaleni,  iBobeHa^ 

liauahtrr  of  John,  015,  a 
Honr)-,  Kiiiff  of  the  (terman».  Isabella, 

Daimhtfr  of  John,  61&,  a 
Benf)'  lit  (>ntlan<U,  OUmcMter,  Henry ^ 

Duke  of,  &M,  b 
Benr>-    oi    Trattamare,    Naicamte, 

74H,h 


,       Portugal, 

nSD,  6 

-  -     -  ,  Spain, v&H,  a 

Boury  the  Lion,  Banover,  Houae  of, 

591.  a 
Honry  the  Proud,  Hanover,  House  af^ 

5Sl,a 
Bonry    VI.,   Bmperor,    BieAard    /., 

A74,  b 
Bcrat,  Ki(»ife  nf,  Afnhan  Want,  IS,  a,  b 
BertH*rt,  ^x^ueyttterbertof  Lea,Lard, 

Ml.  a 
Berotoffa,  Cro^tn,  MO,  b 

,  Alderman,  17,  a 

Heriti,  ChanHfl  I  eland*,  840,  a 
Berrtcft,  Sir  Bugh,  Ooverie  Conepiranf, 

51S,  a 
Bertford  College,  Oxford,    Cniverei' 

Hen.  1087,  6 
High  Court  of  Appeal,  Aypetiate  JU- 

riedictitm,  AS,  o 
BiKh-Iloeve,  JJwiv, »',  a 
High  Treaeon,  Treaeon,  loio,  h 
Bi^hwiiy  Rate,  Batee,  0&2,  a 
Hii. /ona.aiH.a 
Bind  and  the  Panther,  The.  Dryden, 

John.  SM7.  a 
HingstoD  Down,  Hengeet  Down,  546,  a 
Blt«triria      Anglorum,      Huntinodon, 

Henry  of  5H5,  a 
Bittoria  Britonuro,  Oeoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, 4»l,  b 
Bii>trlonia»tix,  l*rynnf,  H40,  6 
Bobhouae,    John    0am,    BroughUm, 

Lord,  l\A,  a 
Bodson.  Captain,  Delhi,  Siege  of  (l(i67), 

304,  b 
Bofkirchen,  Settm  Yeare*  War,  flK,  * 
Buhenlinden,  French  BtvoluHon,  War 

ofthf,4T\>,a 
Bolro/d,  Colonel,  Oordnn  Riote,  510,  a 
Holy  Lmvue,  Papacy,  7W,  b 
Boly  Maid  of  Kent,  Barton,  Elizabeth, 

iaa,a 
Bolyrood    Palace,    Holyrood    Abbey, 

07S,a 
BononuR,  Bomane  in  Britain,  WM),  a 
Borises,  Taxes  on,  Taration,  W2,  a 
Borsinan,  Mr.,  Adutlamitee,  IS,  a 
Horstead,  Village  of,  Horea,  570,  a 
Hostings,  Pale,  79R.  b 
Botopur,  Perry.  Henry,  MB,  b 
Bougoiunont,  ITa/fTtoo,  U«0.  b 
Howard   de   Walden,     Pormge     of, 

Howard,  Family  of,  577.  b 
Howard    <if    (ilo»Hop,    Pf^rage    of, 

Htyward,  Familu  of,  577, 6 
Bownnl,  Sir  Robert,  Howard,  Family 

of,  677.  a 
Bowel,   Kinf  of  the   Went  Welsh, 

Dumnouta.tm.b 
Bowel  tbo  <k»<Ml,  Hotcel  Dha,  57»,  ft 
Hudilira*,  Butler,  Samuel,  sii.  a 
Bud(»on'«    Bay    Comiiany,    UudJum'e 

Bay  Territories,  AM),  a 
Huguenots,       Proteetant      Befugeet, 

xiy,  a 
Bui-Neills,  Muneter,  744.  a 
Bumbcrt,    General,    Kilbila,    Freneh 

Attempt  on,  OU,  b.  015,  a 
Bumble  Potiiton  and  Advice,  Petition 

and  Advice,  R17,  ft 
Biindred-nian.  Hundred,  5A3.  a 
Hundre<l-mi»ot.  Uundrfd,  .Vi3,  a 
Hundreds-Ealdor,  Hundred,  Mi  o 
Buntley.  Peerage  of,  Oordtm,  Family 

of,  510,  a 
Burry  Punt,  Knrdlah,  067,  ft 
BuBcarlt.  Canute,  2S7,  a 

,  Geiiith,  409.  a 

— ,  Hilitary  Syirtem.  7JW,  a 

Bwtreaa,  An{ilo-aaxnn  KlnifdamM^  61,  ft 

,  Mereia,  727,  ft 

Hyde,  Abbot  nf ,  Abbot,  t,  a 

Bydp.  Edward,  Clarendon,  1st  Sari  of, 

373,  ft 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  i^oMHiio,  740,  ft 

,  Turkey,  lOld,  ft 

oeni,  BriiomM,  IiO,  a 

cknield  Wu-,  IkniOd  Wmf,  im,  ft 

den,  ShenJS  uf  Kent,  Otd^m  Rebel' 

hon,  310,  a 
Imain-ud-deen,  Oolab  Binqh,  800.  ft 
*na,   King  of  Wessex.  /mc.  King  </ 

IFessex,  S(M.  ft 
ndian  Kraptre,  Order  of  the,  Knigkl^ 

AM>d,0M(,a 
nduction.  StfiMsfleek  UO.  ft 
ndulnh,  Ring  of  AW>an.  Aiboii,  S,  a 
ne.  King,  Weeeex,  1O0S, » 
ngelger,  Angtvine,  40,  a 
nuocent  III,.  Pope.  LttOfgUm,  Stephen^ 

oa8,a 

,  Papacy,  707,  a 

nnocent  IV.,  Pi>pe,  Papacy,  7w7,  a 
nquest  of  8herifl»,  Sheriff,^},  ft 
nstitution,  Bene/lce,lM},o 
ntermarriage  Act,  Penal  Code,  MM,  ft 
Inverdoret.   Oattle    at,    OonetatUine^ 

eon  of  Kenneth,  a06,  ft 
nvioeibles,  Ir^and,  01O,ft 
ona,  Abbot.l, a 
re  land,  Duxe  of,  i>iiJler,  SRO,  a 
ron-clad  Ships,  Vary.  750,  ft 
8al>ella,  Queen  of  Hpalu,  Spanish  Mar- 
riages, txw,  ft 
sandhlwana,  Sovih  African  CoUmiee. 

fl60.ft 
sea,  JExetor,  446,  ft 
slaJJohn  de,  JoJkw,  Lord  of  the  leles, 

snam-ud-deen.  Lawrence,  073,  a 
tajulM,  Viscount  d*,  Oensta  CimtMi- 
(ton,40O,ft 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  .Biwsia,  0B0,  a 


Jackson,  Mr.,  Tndiem  MuHny,  507,  a 
Jarl,  Danes,  8S5,  ft 

.Earl,a06,b 

Jeetporc.  Bloge  of,  Jestgurh,  Siegt  of, 

635,  a 
Jefferson.  Thomas,  AmerieoH  Indepen- 
dence; ¥i,b 
Jeftn^ys  of    Welts.   Baron,  Jeffreys, 

Oeorae,  Lord,  tiaLa 
JekylL  Sir  Joseph,  Oln  Act.  80i,  a 
Jona,  Battle  of,  Prussia,  tmhb 
— . JVendi    RevolutUm, 

War  of  the,  479.  b 
Jormyn,  Henry,  Army  Plot,  70,  a 
Jersey,  Channel  Island*,  34t(,  a 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,   UniversiUa% 

1037.  ft 
Jews,  Attacks  on  the,  Jewe  in  Rng- 

land,  9»,  a 
Jews'  Exchequer,  Jews  in  BnoUmd^ 

02H,  a 
Jews,  Expulsion  of  the,  Jeies  in  Sng^ 

land,  02H,  ft 
Joan  of  Kent,  Bocher,  Jean,  171,  a 
John  of  Islay,  Hebrides,  645,  o 
John  of  Bragsnxa,  Portuqal,  fOl.  a 
John  Bull,  Arbuthnot,  John,  00,  a 
John,  the  Old  flaxon.  Alfred,  SI,  ft 
John,  King  of  Freace.Poiticre,  834,  a 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  Crery,  SH,  a 
John,   King   of    (^»tile,    Lauedtter, 

John,  Duke  of,  003,  a 
John  XXII.,  PoiMJ,  Papacy,  tVt,  ft 
John  the  PearlesK.  Murder  of,  i7tm- 

dred  Yeare'  War,  iWS,  ft 
Joseph  of  Arimachoa.  CHastonbury, 

SOU,  a 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  PeninsuUir  ITar, 

811,  a 
Joyce,  Comet,  Adjutators,  10,  a 
Jubbulpore,  sank  nf.Amefr  Jir^an,40,ft 
Julius  II.,  Po|)e,  Papacy.  r».  ft 
.1  unot,  Peninsuiar  War,  810,  a 
Junto,  The  Whig,  Snmere,VS^h 
Jnstirisr,  JusUce,  035,  ft 
Jnstitiarius,  Justice,  0V,  ft 
Justus,  Bishop,  Bishopric,  183,  ft 


Kaffmria,  Ka^tr  Ware,  087,  ft 
Kandahar.  Afohan  Ware,  15. 10 
KavaiMghsTThe,  Ireland,  ono,  ft 
Keble  College,  Oxford,  Universities, 

vm.b 
Keble,  John,  Sigh  Ohwrch,  606,  ft 


Kalat-i-Ghiliai,  Afyham  Wert.  U.k 
Kan.  Bishop  uf  Bath  and  WeU*,Ars0i 

Bisikojw,  <■>,  a 
Kenmure,  Lord,  Jaeobitea.  6U.  s 
Kenmure,  Peerage  of.  Oerdtm,  FamUf 

of,  510,  a 
Kennedy.   Bislujp  of   St.  Andrews 

James  III.,  King  of  SeoaHHd,^',  h 
Kennedy,  King  of  Moasur,  Jtrtss 

Born,  180,  a 
Kenneth.  Picts,  Aft,  ft 
Kenneth,  King  of  Alhan.  iiltei.  A  s 
Kenneth  MacAlptn,  Piet«,  no, « 
Kent.  William  Kerilie.  Earl  of,  tol- 

eonberg.  Lord.  Ms.  a 
Keogh,  Mr.  Justice.  Oslmay  RettiM. 

400,6 
Kers  uf  Femiehurst.  The,  SomerHU 

fl65,a 
Keys,  douse  uf ,  Man,  Tele  ef.  7»,e 
Khalsa.  Punjaub.  ml,  ft 
Khurm^  Rao  HulkaniTirffear,  Jenm{ 

Aia,57a,  a 
Khvber  I'ass,  Afghan  Fors,  U,ft 
Kidd,  OsptainJ«narr«,  Wl  ft 
Kilmansegge.  Charlotte  akH'his. /Mr- 
It  ji«0c»m,  Oovmtess  of,  SV,  a 
Kiunonl.  Lord,  Invemees,  John  Ui», 

aaa.ft 
King  of  the  Isles.  ir«brutcs,M^« 
King's  College.  Gambridge,  Vuietrn- 

ties.  IflKt,  a 
Kingston, Council  ol,Ceohotk,Hl,t> 
KingsUin-upun-Hull.  Ball,  am,  k 
King-Maker,  Warwick,  IOA« 
King    Philip's   War.   Cetanue,   Tiu 

American,  yB».m 
King's  OulAir.  .>aNM«    /.,  Ktno    ^ 

Scotiand,9iiKb 
Kirkee,     Battle      uf.     ElykisM-.*. 

Mountetuart^  490.  a 
Kirko's  lAmbs,  Kirlat,  Celouel  Pct-f. 

06Jl.a 
Knight's  Pee.  Knighthood,  •'«,  a 
Knightley.  King,  Kdward.  «S^  a 
Ki>lin.AnN>i»  I'Mtrs'  H'or  au.ft 
KoMuth,   Hungarian  Refugee  Qet>- 

tion,  684,  A 
Kntdener.  Madame,  Hoty    AlU'itr*, 

073,  a 
Kunersdnrf^Aans  rears'  Wtfr,»  > 
K>-riel,  Sir  T.,  Fovrmigni,  BatUt  «f, 

473,  a 


La  Belle  Alliance.  Waterloo, !«:,« 
l4Mly.  Title  of.  Queen,  946,  a 
I.«egttaire,  King,  BrAon,  IM.  a 
Lafayette.    Americaa^   Indepcm^-v. 

War  of,  43,  ft 
La  Ba/o  flainte,  Wabsrioo,  KM, « 
Lah,  AiNes,  tSft,  ft 
lake,    Bish(»>  of  Chidaester.  >(*« 

fNMops,  OS,  a 


Lally.  WamdevaA,  Vf^X,  ft 
Lambert,  General,  Amm 


r«» 


4(l,a 


Lambton,    Jt»Iin    George,    Dst***- 

Karl  of,  au,  o 
Lancaster,  Dukedom  of,  hsn'-^^^ 

Henry,  Sari  and  Duke  of  «?. ' 
Lancaster,    Earlduan    of,  iA«r««^ 

Duchy  of,  i»\  a 
Lancaster,    Joseph,    Sdueat**m   •• 

fi^itead,  407,6  ,    . 

lAnd  Acts,  Land  LegislaUon,  /hjI 

0BI,ft 
I.And  Bank,  Bantkna,  194,  a 
Land  Commission,  Land  LegielA*^'^ 

Irish.mi,b 
Land  Tenants.  Las^d  Tnunr,  aa&.  •> 
Landml  Estates  OourU  Land  If^ 

latum.  Irish,  «0B,  ft 
linden.  .*<JMmt«A  9H€>Cf^ssi'm.9»\^ 
LMgle> ,  Edmund  of,  Turk,  lOM.*  ^ 
Langon.  General.  Boyne,,  BanU  ^  ^ 

Lantore,  Island  of,  SmMt  Indie  r^' 


jony,  '*9((,b 
Xjksi  nf  the  Barons.  W«rr»>t.  w*^  ••, 
lAtimer,   Lord,     Oood    Peeite*^ 

SOb.a 
Lawrence,  Major  Beary,  Gstsib  .^**,  * 

BO0,ft 
Tax  Abbots,  Ahhot,  3.  a 
Leda,  Marquis  of.  O^roBar.  >»\  » 
Le  Despencer,  Baron,  DashweaA  *^ 

F. .  9d0.  a 
Lee  JOeneral.  Americmnlndefeaie*  * 

wor  ef,  43. «  __ 

Legge.  William,  BartamRh,  iM  ^ 
<«r,W.ft 
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Lelnstor,  Coudmm    of,  DarlingUmt 

CotttUeu  of,  S7,  a 
L«ix,  Counties,  The  Irithjai,  b 
La   Marchaat,  CTAannel  ItUutdt,  Tfce, 

3411.  a 
Lennox,  Lady  Banh,    Oeorgt    III^ 

406,6 
Leopold  of  Auatrla,  Siehard  /.,  R74,  b 
Leopold  of  Cbburg,  Prince,  Oeorgs 

/v..  408,  a 
,    BpaniMk   Mat' 

riaaMj96a.b 
Leopold,  Prince,  ABtanv,  Peerage  of, 

Leopold  of  Raze-Coburgr,  CharUjUe, 

PrineeMe,ia.b 
IjepriMy ^aricukuTf,  10,  a 
Le«lio,   William,  Aberdeen    J)oetorMt 

*.a 
Leviathan,  Habbea,  Thomast  Sfle,  a 
Llaiidafl,  See  of,  Biehoprice^  lOS,  a 
Llewelyn  ay  Graffydd,  WaUe^  104S,  b 
Llewelyn     ap      lorwertb,      Wale*^ 

104&,a 
Lloyd.  Bishop  of  St.   Asaph,  Seven 

BUhojM.^,  a 
Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon,  JTmyon,  Lloyd. 

let  Lord,  64,  a 
Libel    of    Enirlish    Policy,  Spain, 

9fiS,a 
Liberals,  Whig,  10S8,  b 
Liberator.  aCtmnell  777,  b 
Liberty.  Honowr.KA,  a 
Liecro  Homage,  Homage,  S73,  b 
Li^e,     Qkpture    of,    Anne,    Queen, 

S&,  b 
Licfmitz,  Seven  Tear^  War,  986,  a 
Life    Peerages,    WeneleydaWe    Oaee, 

lost,  a 
Limerlrk,  Treaty  of,  Ireland,  606,  a 
Limoges,  Anprvine,  40,  a 
Limoues,     Bishopric    of,    Abbevitte, 

Treatv  of,  I.  a 
Lincoln,  See  of,  AisAoprir,  IAS,  a 
Lincoln  f>>llege,  Oxford,  tnivereitiee, 

1097,5 
Linditkfans,  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdom*, 

51,  a 
Llria,   Duke   of,  Berwick,  Duke    of, 

1.W,  6 
Lltster,  John,  King  of  the  Commons, 

Littcratus,  Alfired,  SI.  b 
hivorpool,  9ee  nt.  Bishopric,  16S,  b 
Livery  Companies,  3V>im«,  1006,  o 
Liz,   Simon  de.  Fiftheringati   Castle, 

471,  b 
Loam  Mor,  Fergus  Mor,  454,  a 
Locblnvar,     Peerage     of,     Oordan, 

Family  of,  5lo.  a 
London,  University  of,  Universities, 

vm,a 
T^onK,  Thomas,  Bribery,  187.  a 
Long  Island.  Bahamas,  115.  a 
LonsI*eard,  Fitx-Osbert,  Winiam,4/n,  a 
Lupex.  Ur.  Roderigo,  Jews  in  Sng^ 

land.  tBB,  b 
ImtA  Chief  Justice,  Justice,  €M,  a 
Lord     High     Constable,     Constable, 

904,  a 
Lord     High    Treasurer,    Treasurer, 

1013,  a 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  Hebrides,  ia,  a 
Lords  Delegates  of  Appeal,  Appellate 

Jurisdiction.  6S.  b 
Lome,  Lord  or,  Argyle,  Peerage  of, 

n,b 
Lothaire,  King  of  Kent,  Kent,  King- 
dom o/,OAl,b 
Lott  Mon,  Munster,  743,  b 
Louis,  Count  of   Flanders,  Isabella, 

daughter  of  Edward  [II.,  0)5,  a 
Louis  of  Baden,  Spanish  Succession, 

900,6 
Lonis    of    Bavaria,  Alliance  with. 

Hundred  Year^  War,  5ra,  a 
Louis  VI.  of  France,  Henry  I.,  King, 

&ls,a 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  James  /.,  King 

of  Scotland.  030,  a 
Louis  XII.,  King  of  France,  Henry 

VIII.^KingJ57.  a 
Louis  XI r.  of  France,  La  Hague,  The 

0aKI«o/,a5«,  a 

,  Partition  Treaties,  804,  a 

,  Bysteick,  900,  a 

,  i^nish  Succession^  War 

of  the,  900,  a 

,  Utrecht,  vm,  a 

-.  WiUiam  III.,  1077.  a 


Low  Church.  High  Church,  BOB,  a 
Lttcayos,  AaAamos,  115,  a 
Lugu  vallum ,  Carlisle,  S3t»,  b 
Lundy,  Colone],  Londonderry.  088,  a 
Lundy  s  Lane.  Fort  £rie,  47u,  o 
Lttnehnrg,    Dukedom    of,   Hanover, 

House  of.  Sil,b 
Luniville.  Treaty  of,  Amiens,  Treaty 

of,  44,  b 

Lunovillo.  Peace  of,  French  BevolUf 

tU/n,  War  of  the.  479,  a 
Lusignan,  Hugh  of,  IsabeUa  c/ Angou- 

lime,  014,  a 
Luther,  Beformation,  850,  a 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  Membere  of  Parlia- 

mettt.  730,  b 
Lyons,  Battle  of,  Albinus.  36.  a 
Lytms,  Council  of,  KUwardby,  Arch- 

bithop,  645, 6 

,  Papacy,  797,  a 

Lyuu!«,    liichard,   Qood  Parliament, 

bM,a 


Louis  Philippe,  Spanisk  Marriages, 

900,  a 
Louisa    Maria    of    8t«)lberg-Gedera, 

Albany,  Peeraoe  of,  38,  a 
LouUbourg,    Riese    of,    Ac.,    Cape 

Urcfois,  337,  a,  b 


Macarius,  Irish  C*AMrcA,fl1t,  h 
MacOtnnel,  Chief  of  the  Island  Scots, 

I  inland  Scotf,  615,  a 
Macclonnell,  Alexander,  Antrim,  Earl 

of,  OS,  a 
Macdoiuiell,  Randal,  Aistrim,  Earl  of, 

63,6 
Maclan  of  Gleocoe,  Gleneoe,  Massaers 

of,  508, 6 
Macmtsgart  of  Ro^s,  Gilrou,  501,  a 
Macinto»h,  Brigadier.  JaeobiU*,  aiK,  a 
Mackerel,  Dr^  Xincoi*i«A>rc  Insurrec- 

tion,  0H4,  a 
McMillanites,  Cameroaitfas,  330. 6 
Macnaghieu,  Sir  W.,  Afghan  WarSf 

15,  a 
Sfadoc.  Wales,  1046,  a 
Madrid,  Treaty  of,  Jamaica,  619, 6 
Maelgwn,  WaUs,  104S.  a 
MaeK  Garmoii,  Alleluia  Tietory,  86,  6 
Magdaia,  Abyseinian  Expedition,  0,  6 
Magdalen    CViIlege,  Oxford,    Univer- 
sities, 1037. 6 
Magdaloue  College,  Oambridge,  Uni- 
versities, 1028,  b 
Magnus      Barefoot,      Orkney     and 

Sltetland.  7nS,  6 
Mahdajuc  Scindia,  Scindia,  9IH,  a 
Mahi,  Expedition  against,  i/yder  Ali, 

5«M,  a 
Mahraita  Ditch,  Calcutta,  318,  a 
Maine,  Abbeville,  Treaty  of,  1,  a 
Mainprise,  Bail,  115, 6 
Malacca,  .Strait*  Settlements,  974, 6 
Malachi.  King,  Muneter,  744,  a 
Malar hy.  St.,  Jrish  Church,  613,  a 
Malakoff.  Bedau.isM,  a 
Malcolm.  First  King  of  Scotia,  AI6aii, 

Tl,a 
Malcolm,    King    of    Alban,    Al&aii, 

3S,a 
Maldrcd,  Otnaa,  896, 6 
Maletote,  CM«tom«,  847.  a 
Malmcbbury,  Ahliot  of,  A&6ot.  3,  a 
Malpedir  MacLi»n,  Duuran  II.,  801,  a 
Malplaquet,  .*^h/sa  ^uccessum,  961 .  a 
Malwa,  Giralior,  532,  6 
Maoann,    Battle    of,    Aidan,    King, 

31,6 
Manasseb-ben-Israel,     Petition      of, 

Jf  irn  in  England,  028.  6 
Manchester,  Bee  of.  Bishopric,  168,  a 
Manchester  Massacre,  Peterloo,  Ml  7,  a 
Mandevillo,  RoKcr  tie,  CJaimants  of 

the  Scottish  Crown  in  1391,  37u,  6 
Mandulimtius,  Cttssivellaunus,  233, 6 
Manners,  Lady  Catherine.  Bucking- 
ham. Dukt  of,  199.  6 
Manny,  Sir  Walter.  AiffuUlon^Tt,  a 
Maiison,    Colard,     Cojcton,    WiUiam, 

389.6 
Mar.  Kingdom  of,  Highlands,  567.  a 
March,  Patrick.  Earl  of.  Claimants  of 

the  Scottith  Crotm  in  1391,  370,  6 
MariMigo,  French  Revolution,  War  of 

the.  479,  a 
Mariraret  of  Savoy,  Stile,  973,  6 
Margaret^  wife  or  James  III.,  James 

///.,  A  ino  of  Scotland,  631,  a 
Maria  of  Portugal.  Portuoal,  m81,  6 
Maria  Theresa,  Seven    Year^    War, 

105,  a 
Marian  ns  Rcotus,  Ftorenes   of  Wor- 
cester jne&,  6 
Maritm,  General.  American  Indepen- 
dence, War  of,  43,  a 
Marisco.  Adam  de,  Orossetesle,  Robert, 
630.6 


Marisco,  Stephen  de,  FUz-Stephen, 
Robert,  461. 6 

Maritime  Convention  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Armed  SeutraXUy,  75,  a 

Mark,  Ooiinage,  :i83, 6 

Markmoot,  JiarA;  System,  718,  a 

Marll>orough,  Statute  uf.  County 
Court,  aSH,  a 

Mamiion,  Robert  de.  Champion  of 
England,  345,  a 

Marmuni,  Peninsular  War,  811, 6 

Maruun  Wars,  Jafnaica,  619, 6 

Marriage  Act,  Consular,  Consuls, 
806,6 

Mar^lialsea  Prison,  Pr<s<ms,  887,  a 

Marsh,  Adam,  Friars,  4Ml,  6 

Martin.  Mr.,  M.P.,  Auitnals,  Cruelly 
to,  54,  a 

Martinus  Scriblerus,  Arbuthnot,  John, 

06,  a 

Mary  of  Gueldres.  James  II.,  King  of 

Scotland.  ds»,  6 
Maryland,  Colonies,    Hie    American, 

SM8  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Rolls,  Master  of 

the,  (MM,  6 
Massachusetts,  Colonies,  The  Ameri- 
can, 3HM,  6 
Masse  ua.  Peninsular  War,  Hi  I,  a 

,  Torres  Vedras.  luis,  a 

Ma»sue,  Henri  do,  Oahcay,  Earl  of, 

4M,a 
Matthew.  Thomas,  Bible,  15k.  a 
Maxima  CKMiricnsis,  dntau»(a,103,a 
Maxwell,  Colonel,  Arikera,  Battle  of, 

7'i,b 
Ma^nooth  College,  Education  in  Ire- 
land, 400,  a 
Meatiwaras,   Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms, 

51.6 
Meat».  Picts,  819.  a 
Modina-Sidonia,  Duke    of.    Armada, 

78.6 
Medmonham  Abliey,  Deuhufood,  Sir  #*.. 

858.  a 
Megaavtas.  Mereia,  737. 6 
Melicmet  Ali,  Acre,  6, 6 
Mcldulf.  Adhelm,  38,  a 
Melgund  and  Aboyne,  Peerage  of, 

Oordon,  Family  of,  610,  a 
Melllfont,  Council  at,  Irish  Church, 

613.6 
Melville,  Viscount,  Jhmdas,  Henry, 

891,6 
Mercliant  Gilds.  Totnis,  KVQ,  a 
Merchants,  Statute  of,  Arton  Bumel, 

7,  a 

Merton,  Statute  of.  Common  Lands, 

394,  a 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  L"nirrrsttie«, 

1037,  a 
Merton,  Battle  at,  Alfred,  80, 6 
Mewar,  Rajputaua,  850, 6 
MichuelhouHC,  Oambndge,     Univer- 

sitie»,  lOSH,  a 
Middle  Kugland,  Mereia,  737. 6 
Middloburg,  Capture  of,  Walcheren, 

10I3, 6 
Middle  English,  Mereia,  737.  6 
Milan.  Dt*croc  of,  Freiuh  Revolution^ 

War  of  the,  4Ht,  a 
Miles  of  Hereford,  Constable,  801,  a 
Milesians,  Celtn,  941,  a 

.  Ireland,  604,  a 

Militia,  M Hilary  System,  731,  a 

Million  Act,  Annuities,  59, 6 

Mining     Act,     Factory     Legislation, 

448,  a 
Ministers  Plenipotentiar)'.  Ambasse^ 

dore,  W,  a 
Minute  Men,  Oage,  General  Thomas, 

485.  a 
MirzA  Khan.  Persian  War,  MO,  a 
Mitchell,  Sir  F.,  Monopolies,  737, 6 
Mil  red  AblHtts,  Ablxtt,  1. 6 
Moirn,   Lord,  Hasting*,  Francie,  1st 

Marquis  of.  541,  a 
Momiiesson,    Sir    Gllea,    Monopolies, 

737.6 
Mona,  Aqriceia,  17. 6 

,  Anglesey,  48,  a.  6 

Monasticon    Anglirannm,    Dugdale, 

Sir  W.,  SMS.  6 
Monroe.  General,  Beii6Mr6,  Battle  of, 

149,6 
Montague,  Charles,  Halifax,  Earl  of, 

535,  a 
MontSt.  Jean,  Waterloo, VM, a 
Mtmtcalin,  Quebec,  M&,b 
Montfort.  John  of,  Hundred  Tears* 

War,  588,  a 
Montgomery,  Lord,  Benburb,  Battle 

of,  149,  b 
Monte.  RolHsrt  de.  Jumiiges,  WiUiam 

of,  foa,  a 
Montjuich,  PKIcr6ofOtt(r*.  816.  b 


earlan  ■f/umt  Oiiulli»i,  AM 
Bfl-floigt,  U"iil-BanaHlk.M 


«,«l««nf,  A/akn  Warm.li.a.t 


Bwh  i»un  .It  Ak«I,  J 
BlRlin];  Hui.aoUi.ui. 


BohhiiuH,  Juba    dm,   S™ 


Bnnisid,  riiruo  id,  jTiim.Bn,  ■ 
B-Hit  Inn.  Poion. » 

H.««ta/to|«ilynf.»J7,» 
Bllilffrni*l'  Bu    J'nnniLiiuiy^    /ftfdwni' 


BvnhcR,    Otntnt.'  HrJlMl,    Frr't-I 


-■  ^Tk.'k'u.*  «f 


lAlOulm  de,  JiMhn,  £dr4  of  tJu  ttJa, 


kUd  Btlll.^r«iiUM(,Vliai,H.o 
xlui,  ihK  bid  auiKu^lUM,)!.  > 
iitin^K'ngnf  Pr»iai^  ^ttirm,  fm,  n 
Klin.  KlMoIBalinnu.(:VtciF.)M.n 


Ksblc.'^Dlui.  BlVk  0*«n<t.  MI, » 


KflniTn^  Kbit  uf  MuDHU.  tnu 
KvuntibkUcAlpin,  J*MunO'A 

Rh^bcr'l^BM.  4/jrta*  Van,  IK  b 
Kidd ,  <kpLBl  a.  AffHVf-L  1*9,  i 

Kind  lit  <Iw  Ills.  MitriiM.ia.' 


^ijvutb,    Saainrias  iiflitf  (^' 


Luibtn,  Cuanf. 


Buk.  Bamtlmt.  IM. 


Le  IVaWbrflr.  ^krh^  Jk«i4«a 
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Leiiuter,  Countes*    of,  Jkirttngtan^ 

CkmaUM  of,  tbJ,  a 
Leix,  CoiaUies^  7%«  Irith,  8M,  6 
Le   MArcbant,  OutHuei  I§iaud»y  The, 

Lennox,  Lady  Bnnh,    Qtorgt    III.. 
48S.6 


Leopo/d  of  AiutiiB.  RLehord  /.,  874,  b 
»Id  of  r  -         -  - 


Leopold  of  Coburg,  Prince,  Oeorge 


,    SpeinUh   Mat' 

riagMyV».b 
Leopold,  Prince,  Albany,  Peerage  of, 

n,b 
Leopold  of  Raxe-Coburg,   CharlatU, 

Prnu«u,  2S3.  b 
Leproejr^oriciittKiv,  10,  a 
Lc«lie,   wiiliam,  Aberdeen    J)oetor», 

4,  a 
Leriathan,  HobbeA,  Thomaa,  aSB,  a 
LUudaff,  See  of,  Biehoprice,  103,  a 


TJewelyn  sp  Gruffydd.  WaUe,  104A,  b 
la 
1016,  a 


Llewelyn     ap      lorworth,      Waiee, 


Lloyd.  Bishop  of  St.   Aimph,  Seven 

Bi»kop».9SS,  a 
Lloyd,  Lord  Kea>'ont  JTenyofi,  Lloyd. 

lei  Lord,  64,  a 
Libel     of    English    Policy,   ^pnin, 

908,  a 
Liberals,  IFAia,  ion, » 
Liberator.  (yConneU,  777,  b 
Liberty.  Honour,  Mi,  a 
Lipffo  Homage,  Homage,  573,  b 
Lidge,     Qkpture    of,    Anne,    Queen, 

i&,b 
Liegnitz,  Seven  Yeart  War,  986,  a 
Life    Peerages,   WenaleydaUt'e    Oaee, 

loss,  a 
Limerick,  Treatjr  of,  Ireland,  906,  a 
Limoges,  Anaevine,  46,  a 
Limnwes,     Iil«bopric    of,    Abbeville, 

Treaiif  of,  I.  a 
Lincoln,  See  of,  Biahoprie.lia,  a 
Linrnln  College,  Oxford,  Univereitiee, 

1097.6 
Lindisfaras,  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdome, 

61,  a 
Liria,   Duke  of,  Berwick,  Duke    of, 

165,6 
Lltscer,  John,  King  of  the  Commone, 

«5»,6 
LittoratuB,  Alfred,  81, 6 
Liverpool,  See  of,  Bithoprie,  iflL  b 
Livery  Companies,  Totnu,  1006,  o 
Liz,   Simon  de,  Fotiteringay   Caetle, 

471,6 
Loam  Mor,  Fergue  Mot,  464,  a 
Locblnvar,     Peerage     of,     Oordon, 

Family  of,  510.  a 
London,  university  of,  VnivereUiee, 

109,  a 
Long,  Thomas,  ^n'6«?i/,  187,  a 
Long  Island,  AoAamair,  1  IS,  a 
LonfrlK)ard,  Fitz-Oabert,  WiUiam,4m,  a 
Lopez.  Ur.  Roderigo,  Jetea  in  Eng- 
land. 0S8.  6 
T,ord  Chief  Justice,  Jusliee,  896,  a 
Lord     High     Constable,     Conttable, 

804,  a 
Ijord     High     Treasurer,    Treaeurer, 

1012.  a 
Lord  uf  the  Isles,  Htbridee,  645,  a 
Lords  Delegate*  of  Appeal,  Appellate 

JurUdiction.  6S.  6 
Lome,  Lord  or,  Argyle,  Peerage  of, 

12,  b 
Lothaire,  King  of  Kent,  Kent,  King- 
dom of,  041. 6 
Lott  Moga,  Muneter,  743, 6 
Louis,  Count  of   Flanders,  Teabella, 

daughter  of  Edteard  If  I.,  616,  a 
Louis  of  Baden,  Spanish  Sueceeeion, 

600,6 
Louis    of    Bavaria,  Alliance  with, 

Hundred  Yearet  War,  583,  a 
Louis  VI.  of  France,  Henry  I.,  King, 

64H,a 
Louis  XI.  of  Prance,  Jamee  I.,  King 

of  Scotland,  030,  a 
Louis  XII..  King  of  France,  Henry 

V///.  jCiiio,  567,  a 
Louis  XI V.  of  France,  La  Hogue,  The 

BeMle  of,  66D,  a 

,  Partition  Treatiee,  8ft4,  a 

,  RyewieJt,  Art),  a 

Spanieh  SueeeeeUm,  War 


of  the,  960.  a 

,  Utreeht,  1080,  a 

-,  William  III.,  1077.  a 


Low  Church.  High  Chttreh,  fiM,  a 

Lucayos.  JBoAamos,  116,  a 
Lugu  vallum ,  Carlisle,  328,  b 
Lundy,  Colonel,  Ziondaiu(«rry.  668,  a 
Lundy  s  Lane,  Fort  Erie,  47u,  b 
Lttnebnrg,    Dukodum    of,   Hanover, 

House  of,  B&l,b 
LuniviJle.  Treaty  of,  Amiens,  Treaty 

o/,44,6 
Lun6vilIo.  Peace  of,  French  Bevolur 

tion,  War  of  the.  470,  a 
Lusignan,  Hugh  ox,  /«a6eUa  qfAngou- 

lime,  614,  a 
Luther,  Rtformaiion,  860,  a 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  Members  of  Parlior- 

went,  7».  b 
Lyons,  Battle  of,  Albinus,  26,  a 
Lyoni»,  Council  of.  Kilwardhy,  Arch- 

bishop,  646, 6 

,  Papacy,  707,  a 

Lyons,    Richard*   Oood  Parliament, 

SM,a 


Louis  Philippe,  ^paniek  Marriagee, 

oao,  a 
Louisa    Maria    of    BUtlberg-Gedera, 

Alhany,  Peerage  of,  x8,  a 
Louisbonrg.    Sioire    of,    A&,    Cape 

Breton^  237,  a,  b 


Bfacnriua,  frieh  Chureh,Sli,  b 
MacConnel,  Chief  of  the  Island  Scots, 

Island  Scatit,  616,  a 
Macdonnell,  Alexander,  Antrim,  Earl 

of,  68,  a 
Macdonnell,  Randal,  Antrim,  Earl  of, 

02,  b 
Maclan  of  Gleacoe,  Olencoe,  Massacre 

of,  508,  b 
Macmtsgart  of  Ro»s,  Gilrov,  AOi,  a 
Macintosh,  Brigadier.  Jacobites,  6lM,  a 
Mackerel,  Dr..  LincoUishire  Iiufurrcc- 

tion,  6K4,  a 
McMillanites,  Cameroniaus.Zin,b 
Macnaghtou,  Sir  W^  Afghan  Ware, 

16,  a 
Sfadoc,  Wales,  1046,  a 
Madrid,  Treaty  of,  Jamaica,  610,  b 
Maclgwn,  Wales,  1043.  a 
MaoM  Garmon,  Alleluia  Victory,  86, 6 
Magdata,  Abyssinian  E3qteditio»,  6,  b 
Magdalen    College,  Oxford,    Univer- 
sities, 1087,  b 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  Uni- 

versitiee,ice».  b 
Magnus      Bai-cfoot,      Orkney     and 

SJtetland,  itA.  b 
Mahdaioo  Scindia,  Scindia,  Olx,  a 
Mah6,  Kxpedition  against,  Hyder  Ali, 

Ahh  (t 
Mahratta  Ditch,  CalaOta,  318,  a 
Maine,  AMieviUe,  Treaty  of,  I,  a 
Main  prize,  Bail,  116, 6 
Malacca,  fitraiU  Settlements,  074,  b 
MalAchi,  King,  Munsttr,  744,  a 
Malacby,  St.,  Irish  Chuixh,  613,  a 
Malakoff,  Redan,  ifSA,  a 
Malcolm.  First  King  uf  Scotia,  A2&a», 

88,  a 
Malcolm,    King   of    Alban,    Albany 

23,  a 
Ma  Id  red,  Crinan,  885, 6 
Maleiote,  Customs,  347.  a 
Malmctfburv,  Abbot  of,  Abbot.  3,  a 
Malpcdir  MacLcan.  Duncan  II.,  301,  a 
Mnlplaquet,  t*^nijm  SuceeS9ion,y6\,a 
Malwa,  G%caltor,  633,  6 
Maoann,    Battle    of,    iltdafi.    King, 

31,6 
Manasseh-ben-lsrael,    Petition      of, 

Jetcs  in  England,  flB>^.  6 
Mancboster,  See  of.  Bishopric,  168,  a 
Manchester  Massacre,  Prinrfoo,  Hi  7,  a 
Mandeville,  Roger  de.  Claimants  of 

the  Scottish  Oroum  in  1201, 27<i,  6 
Mandultratius,  Caii«tt%//aunt««,  383, 6 
Manners,  Ladj*  Oatberine,  Bucking- 
ham. Duke  of,  100.  b' 
Manny,  Sir  Walter,  Ai(ruiUon,ii. a 
Mani^on,    Co  lard,     Caxton,    William, 

380,6 
Mar.  Kingdom  of.  Highlands,  Sff7,  a 
March,  Patrick,  Earl  of,  Claimants  of 

the  Scottish  Croim  in  1201,  370,  6 
Man*ngo,  French  Bcvolution,  War  of 

the.  470,  a 
Marmret  of  Savor,  Stile,  0T3, 6 
Margaret,  wife  of  James  III.,  JismM 

///„  King  of  Scotland,  631,  a 
Maria  of  Portugal.  Portugal,  h31,  h 
Maria   Theresa,  Seven    Years'    War, 

085,  a 
Marianns   Rcotus,  Florenee   of  Wor- 
cester, 466,  b 
Marion,  Goncral.  American  Indepen- 
dence, War  of,  43,  a 
MariiKco.  Adam  de,  Oroeseteete,  Robert, 
630,6 


Mariaoo,   Stephen    de,  FitM-Stephen, 

Robert,  461, 6 
Maritime  Convention  of  St.  Peters* 

burg,  Armed  yeutrality,  76,  a 
Mark,  Coinaae,  &i3, 6 
Markmuot,  JfarA;  ^etem,  718,  a 
Marlborough,    Statute     of,     County 

Court,  82»,  a 
Marmion,  Robert  de,  Champion  of 

England,  245,  a 
Marmont,  Penineular  War,  811,6 
Maroon  Wars,  JattMiea,  610,  b 
Marriage    Act,    Consular,    Consuls, 

906,6 
Marobalsea  Prison,  Prisons,  887,  a 
Marsh,  Adam,  Friars,  4H1. 6 
Martin,  Mr.,  M.P.,  Animals,  Cruelty 

to,  64,  a 
Slartinus  Scriblenis,  Arbuthnot,  John, 

66,  a 
Mary  of  Gueldros,  James  II.,  King  of 

Scotland.  020. 6 
Maryland,   Colonies,    The    American, 

388,  a 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  Rolls,  Master  of 

the,  888,  6 
Massachusetts,  Cokmies,  The  Ameri- 
can, 288.  6 
Maasena,  Penineular  War,  Mil,  a 

,  Torres  Vedras,  KMiS,  a 

Massiie,  Henri  de,  OaXicay,  Earl  of, 

486,a 
Matthew.  Thomas,  BilAe,  16h.  a 
Maxima  Cesarionsis,  .8ruannio,103,a 
Maxwell,  Colonel,  Arikera,  Battle  of, 

72,6 
Majnooth  College,  Education  in  Ir^ 

land,  400,  a 
Meanwaras,   Anglo-Saaeon  Kingdoms, 

61.6 
Meate,  Picts,  810,  a 
Medina-Sidonia,  Duke    of,    Armada, 

73,6 
Medmenham  AbT)ey,X>a«ftioood,£ir/'.. 

858,a 
Megaaaitas,  Jfercta,  7T7, 6 
Mcbcinec  Ali,  Acre,  6, 6 
Meidulf.  Adhelm,  28,  a 
Melgund  and  AlH>yiie,  Peerage  of, 

Gordon,  FamHv  of,  610,  a 
Mellifont,  Council  at,  Irish  Chtarch, 

613,6 
Melville,  Viscount,  Dundae,  Henry, 

801,6 
Merchant  Gilds,  Toums,  M«,  a 
Merchants,  Statute  of,  Aeton  Bwmel, 

7,tt 
Merlon,  Statute  of.  Common  Lands, 

204,  a 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  Universities, 

1037.  a 
Morton,  Battle  at,  Alfred,  SO,  6 
Mpwar,  Rojputana,  8aO,  6 
Mirluiplliouse,  Cambridge,     UnivcT' 

sitien,  van,  a 
Middle  England,  Mereia,  737.  6 
Middleburg,  Capture  of,  Walcheren, 

1042,6 
Middle  English,  JTrrrto.  737. 6 
Milan,  Decree  of,  French  Revolution, 

War  q^  CAc.  4M).  a 
Miles  of  Hereford,  Constable,  804,  a 
Milesians,  Celts,  241,  a 

,  Ireland,  604,  a 

Militia,  Miiitory  System,  TSl,  a 

Million  Act,  Annntties,  50, 6 

Mining     Act,    Factory     Legislation^ 

448,  a 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  ^m6a««a- 

dors,  V,  a 
Minute  Men,  Gage,  General  Thomas, 

485.  a 
Mirza  Khan,  Prrmaii  H-'ar,  h16,  a 
Mitchell,  Sir  F.,  Monopolies,  737. 6 
Mitred  Abbots,  Abbot,  1. 6 
Moim,   Lord,  Hastings,  Francis,  \et 

Marquis  of,  Ml,  a 
MomiiewMn,    Sir    Giles,    Monopolies, 

737,6 
Mona,  Agricola,  17, 6 

.  Anglesey,  48,  a,  b 

Monaoticon    Anglicanum,     Dugdale, 

Sir  W.,  888, 6 
Monroe,  General,  JBei«6ttr6,  Battle  of, 

140,6 
Montague,  Charles,  Halifax,  Earl  of, 

626,  a 
Mont  St.  Jean,  Waterloo,  1050,  a 
Montcalm,  Quebec,  845. 6 
Montfort.  John  of.  Hundred  Yeetr^ 

War,  688,  a 
Montgomery,  Lord,  Benburb,  Battle 

of,  140, 6 
Monte,  Ro>>ert  de.  Jumtiges,  TKtUiam 

of,  tn.  a 
1    Mont  juicu,  Peterborough,  «I0,  b 


^itUUitM^  44J,  b 


^Ulb-RwyKt  wen.  Hfir.  a 
Hljb  Trwm.  Tminn,  IrHO,  b 

giKiiwiir  Biu,  Buui,  an,  n 

Bind  »d  llw  Puttilr.  Tlu.  Drirdn, 

nillMtoa  Down,  nenffttt  Doitn.  S4A,  a 

Urtrt  itf,sia.ii 
BktiniA  Brilitimm,  Oafrvy  0/  Man- 

Bol^lHiaH,  i\^a  cu),  *^iou^littnt, 
BiHlMin.'Olp'ulB,  HilM,  Si(«>  0/  (lUTI. 
HDlKnKnilen.  fVnCt  Bemfiilkn.  tTv 
HoLv  Half  i>[' Kent,  Baneiii,  EllialviU, 


Ko.^"n'i°'^'<"So''''p;-t  o( 


iirfxs'sastx. 


•miirKlniHlli.IlE,  b 
IDvincihlm,  InlaMl.<ILII> 

li^JuliD  iln,  Juli.  Zfnt  0/  at  Itta. 


Hr.,  nuuaa  Kxtliw.  w.  ■ 


JcHU  ofKeat,  Sf>rl^,  Joan,  171,0 
J'lbn  nt  Illaf,  ffihliln.  MS,  d 


Keblc.'ioliD.  £i««  0»iin4,Ui,» 


Koui  iiMicSnii.Pui>,)a 


LindH  EiuHa  Ctonrt.  ImU  1«- 


TT'-JK^^^lH" 


LIOKl,   BlBhcip   of   Bl.    AHiib,  Srvnt 
LItxl     at    'Sii/U'll     Fuller,    Apola, 


L;fae.     (ilKu™     ol/'iiW.'fll 


pKlm^u,    VViubvda:«'<    Com, 


uuKr.  JdIui.  riM  1/  "• 


FamUii9f.^vi.tt 


t^EliBn].  >ftr-(l<«rT<,'M'il'Ham,(l1.  i 


Lott  Hufa.  iriiHMr,  111,  » 

ITinulrH  l'«ir>\'iir. ».  a 

L-.uTi  XH     ifing  <J  FrmoM,  HtHrjr 
Luuli  liV.  n'i'WinM,  La  Bivm,  Tlu, 

L'litli'  PblLlfiHr,   apaiuJi   liarrlastt, 

LnutH   Hirti   at    eh'imM-aMeni, 
'IU-»»,iM™«il'.«.a 


InaLinv,     liubsdom    ul,    Han 


Uulu.',  Valw.  lltM,  a 

Mnm  crtm.in,  jVwSn  F(nurjr,»t,fc 
Magilsll!li    [tilldgt.  Olrfira,    (.'niiiFr- 

Mienui       fa^iul.      OnhKr      anil 


iirKlnodOB  otHltSlBtldr.  MT,  a 


-nriSv. 


JUrlHD,   bwiiMd   d«. 


Hininui  acrJbLonu,  ArHU 


HuiKwlli  CflHisce.  J 


■f.  Frturh  Arnluli-rH, 


.ATM.....  »*.»«.„. 

llupwni»»,  Jiiliu,   Iiauit  itf  JUnw 


IMI.  SouOl  iJHnK  CilUraiM.  (U 


1,    tIw,   Sac^(  flT  OI«W, 


Haw  IMIegs,  Odord.  (i 


lasii'iu,  Jolm  Bitnr)',  91^  Otanli, 

Hlcbnlvun^  Driller,  tttlii,  ^iqH  4^ 
Hill     Prlnt/juillCH     u),    JuMux. 

MulBb,     OkptBin.     tPahemjf    XleeUoH. 


'"']&M"''*jr«£^  "*  "^ 


i[i-ii< )    ttaTuny  iiV.  nfi«c!uM.'>ti 


Olto     (v.     impenir',    /otp.     JTMv. 


i,    Jljsl>H>ai>H<. 


PuLuntfB.  UJfLla  of,  u 


,'\i.«;l;'L(?fi!S!;™Mr,*** 


tlMiBiTlrliiri  III,  Bf lu.  f>i0ha 


Pliuliurg;  H>rt  f>iifiarii 


Pmian,    vuhii.     raJiiH     i 

PoiulHl,  f^imvul.  Ml,  B 


Furifl  Frmlt^  Ermalloa  nS, 

Port  llBllriB,  Arnln^  Hr,  4 


PnBnJMMn'i  LuiC  Hiidiini'i  Bar 

PrlBt«  Fkni.  .inii».  {hw".  II.  * 

PrtDtWuAi  Act,  AKtffry  ZfirifUfiffii, 

FTIlcluii!,  Titttll! OnaUim^,  b 
Pniimtt  uA  DlTprcc,  Court  of,  Seelt- 


3S«K    l!«. 


imllUc^li^dllHt  ^1ldtt«viA,fla 


Hliinlc  lilud.CiiliMlc 


RIdcn.  Vntoaai,  m.  a 
Uidnwiu'./lnitrliliri 
RMhUJi  JutgnuuiL, 

Rial,  Bid  Biiirr  diMlUi™.  MM;  » 
BciguDi'  HI   VacibuDili,   Fwrauv, 


r    Suab,     Jxlua   Kn«>«. 


iSIZi " 


BujBl  iCarhitfle  Ai 


k.  SmTArrt.  AvI  0/ 


ei.JiiUs.HBiirf,  BslUigtrslz.  Fluiinil. 
BI.  Julio.  Beniy.  Sir.  AiHivbrato,  FU- 
flr  "llSiJ?«™ilcini.Pri<,rirf,JkM. 

"I.  '"i!'ii.    mmm    ac.    HiBiiiiiaJ™, 

HI.  Sligl'VlV'.'r'iiHIC  »t,    BrO/i^t. 

Hi.  ^I.'liul  and  Bt,  Uhtic.  Xntftl- 
si.  uiicniln,  IHiilu  ul,  /HmU^H. 
Ht  nml.,AirjSS!'£«ii.  «/■,!«,■ 


cull.  Ji>tlll,  tlkan.  IK  korl,  U>.  t 
«l«riil.t«,    Oouii     PiirliniMiBorlr, 


BIflvlien  Uia  temrati.  1 


eit^     Klli(.      Etttz,     CIWdDn     ei/i 


HTHt.  Lunl  Clmrlli.  A'aflr  Wan 


K.%"S  ItJ^' S" 

-"r». 

Bum.,    fllr  Kd,«d  D^   » 

ZJl 

B-OBl 

Jm, 

[IBfdoniiil.  Sl^tlaiKli. 


TlHlKinl,  BKIIe  ■!.  AUrtd.  9U.  t 


ffi;Kir.s. 

Orkwr  fiwfUlHA 

«i»iUo»i. 

1*  f*rriQd.  Bnr^if^^mit.  A*,  a 


TuroG.    Alilwl    u(     Kli.    flm- 
Trrrll,  Sir  Jhd»,  Miraril  r.,ii:. 


Vmlontli.  VlKOUt.  Anffbaqr.  tV«M< 
Vub^h.    Blr     John,     4rclIHl>n> 
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Tenable**  G«oeral,  Jamaica^  010  a 
Venddme,  SfauiAojM,  867  b 
Venloo,  Capcare  ot.Anne,  Queen,  55  b 
Vooner'a     Plot.  Marrietm,    Thomaa, 

&S6,6 
Venta  Belgarnm,  WineKe$ter,  1002,  b 
yenmiw,  Cartimandtta,  231.  b 

^1  Briganlea,  1«9.  a 

VennoQt,  Htate  of.  Allen,  Sthan^  M,  b 
,  Ctdonits,  American, 

38B.  fr. »».  a 
Veea.  WiUiara  do.  Claimants  o/IM 

SeottUh  Crown  in  1»1,  270,  b 
VestriM,  Pariah,  800,  b 
Veto  Law,  Free  Ckvreh  of  Seotkutd, 

471b 
Ticar  Biitannlarum,  Bomant  in  Bri- 
tain, 801,  a 
Tice-AdmirHltr.  Court  of,  Admiraltif, 

Court  of,  12, « 
Vico-Cbancellur   of    England,  Chan' 

eery.  S47,  6 
Tic«-Come»,  Vieeount,  1099,  a 
Victor,  Marchal.  TeUavera,  MS.  a 
Victoria,  Auetralta,  lOl,  b 
Villarn.  stKUfiieh  Sttcceeaion,  800,  b 
Villerul,  Bamillieg,  851,  a 

,  Spani^  Sttcceeeion,  960,  b 

Yillette,  Marqui»o  de,    Bolingbrokf, 

VieeowKt^  178,  a 
ViUiers,   Sir    George,    Buckingham, 

Dvke  of,  190,  a 
Yindicie  Gallics,  Mackintoe.i,  698,  b 
VirjflliuB.  Jrieh  Church,  612,  b 
Yiti  Levu,  Isle  of,  iTiji  JUoMde,  457,  a 


W 

Wagram,  Battle  of,  French  Revolu- 
tion, War  of  the,  480,  a 
Walkinnbaw,     Clementina,    Albany, 

Peerage  m,  38,  b 
"Wialler,  sir  Hardresa,  CarVcnD,  339,  b 
Walloon*,  PrciMAaini.  Refwaeee,  fSSU,  a 
'Warden  of  the  Marrhe*.  Scrope,  9%,  a 
Wanlons'  Court*.  Bordere,  175, 6 
Wark  Castle,  Siege  of,  Albany,  John^ 

Duke  of,  24,  a 
Warner,  Sir  Thomas,  Antigua,  OS,  a 
W^Kjtoon*,  Qaectmy,  488,  b 
Wavorere,  The,  Barrou^,  £arl  of, 

5a&,b 
Webb,  General,  Wynendaal,  1002.  a 


Wedmore,  Alfred,  SI.  5 
Wednesfleld,  Battle  at,  Edward  the 

Elder,  AlO.  a 
Weekly  Register,  The,  Cobbett,  Wil- 
liam. 380,  a 
Week  Work,  Mcmor,  708,  a 
Well*,  See  of.  Bishopric,  lOS,  a 
Werfrith,  Alfred,  SI.  b 
Wesley,  Nonconformiste,  700, 6 
Western  Australia,  Australia,  103,  a 
Westmeath,  Earl  of,  Delvin,  Lord, 

864,  b 
WMtminster,  See  of.  Bishopric,  los,  a 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of.  Holland,  Seia- 

tions  vmh,  573,  a 
Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,  Bristol  Riots, 

191.6 
Whig  Bxaminer.  Addison,  8,  b 
Whithem.  See  of.  Oallovay,  486,  a 
WhJtby.  SyntKl   of,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 262.  a 
White,    Bisnop     of    Peterborough, 

Seven  Bishops,  985,  a 
White    Rose  of  England,  Warbeck, 

10)52,  a 
Whitolorke,  General,  Buenos  Ayres, 

•301,  a 
White.  Thomas.  Dudley,  Sir  Henry, 

S8«,  a 
White  River,  Battle  of  the,  Kaffir 

W  ar.  087.  b 
Whltefield,  Xonconformists,  701,  a 
Whiting,    Abbot     of     Glitsioubury, 

Glastonbury,  fiOB,  b 
Wihba.  King,  Mercia,  737,  b 
Wihtgar.  Wessex,  1062, 6 
Wikings.  Danes,  858,  a 
William  of  Ypres,  Ftanders,  RelatUms 

Ufith,4fSS,a 
William  of  Holstein,  Prince,  Greece, 

Relations  unth,  515,  a 
William  I..  Count  of  the  Netherlands, 

Holland,  Relations  uHth,  571.  b 
William    IV..   Stadtholder,  HoUand, 

Relations  uyUh,  572,  a 
William    v..   Stadtholder,    Holland, 

Relatitms  with,  572,  a 
Williams,  Sir  Fen  wick,  JTars,  Siege 

of,  688.  a 
WlUoughby,  Sir    Hugh.  Commerce, 

391,6 
Willlaras,  Isaac,  High  Church,  506,  b 
Willingaie.  Common  Lands,  804.  5 
Wllmj)t,  Perry,  Army  Plot,  70,  a 
Wilson,   Archdale,   Ijulian  Mutiny, 

fi07,  tt,  6 


Wilson,  James,  India.  BOO.  a 
Wilton,  dattle  of,  Alfred,  81,  a 
Wimbledon,  Battle  of .  JTeiU.  jr<no<fom 

.o/,040,6 
Winchcombe,  Abbot  of.  Abbot,  3,  a 
Winchtlsey,     Archbishop,     Clerieis 

Laicoa,  til,  a 
Winchester   College,   Education    in 

England,  407,  a 
Windham,  General,  Indian  Mutiny, 

SV7,  6 
Wlppedeafleot,  EbbafUet,  309.  b 
Wltan,  Witenagemti.  1088, 6 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  Mar,  711. 6 
Wolfe,  Arthur,  Kilwarden,  Viscount, 

645.6 
Wood,    Charles,    Halifax,    Viscount, 

525.  a 
Wood,  William  Page,  Hatherley,  Jet 

Lord.  511,  ft 
Woodville,  Catherine,  Buckingham, 

Henry,  Duke  of,  198, 6 
Woolfels,  Staple*,  vt»,  a 
Worcestt-r  College,  Oxford,  Univer- 

Hties,  1027,  a 
Workhouses,  Poor  Laws.  830,  a 
Wrad,  Piets,  nJO,  a 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Architecture, 

09,6 

Wn)nirnns  Imprisonment  Act,  Habeas 

Corpus,  The  Writ  of,  523,  6 
Wulf  here,  King.  Mercia,  728, 6 
Wulphere,  King.  East  Anglia,  307,  b 


Taknb  Khan.  Afghan  Wars,  is,  b 
Yandaboo,  Treaty  of,  Amherst,  Earl 

of,4A.a 
Tardland,  Manor,  708,  a 
Tolande  of  Dreux.  Alexander  III., 

39.6 
Yorick.  King.  Outkrum,  523,  a 
Young,  George,  ilrmv  PW,  76.  a 
Young  Guard,  The,  Waterloo,  loao,  b 


Zomdorf ,  Sfwn  Years'  War,  8C5,  b 
Zwlngll,  Reformiatton^  899. 6 
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''The  great  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Cassell  deserves  to  enjoy  a  full  measure  of 
public  favour,  as  the  general  design  is  judicious,  the  arrangement  systematic,  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  extremely  creditable  to  the  editor  and  all  others  concerned. 
The  peculiar  excellences  of  the  dictionaries  of  Webster,  Ogilvie,  and  Richardson,  are 
each  and  all  sutpassed.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  executed  with  clearness  and 
precision,  many  of  them  possessing  much  artistic  merit.  .  .  .  It  is  not  our  custom  to 
refer  to  the  price  of  books,  but  in  this  case  the  cheapness  of  such  an  excellent  publica- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  notable  points  about  it." — Athenaum. 

%•  Also  now  being  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  \s. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.    Giving  the  Deri- 

vation.  Source,  or  Origin  of  Common  Phrases,  Allusions,  and 

Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 

Enlarged  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  singular  copiousness  and  minuteness  of  detail  to  be  found  in  this  treasury 
of  derivations  or  origins  of  common  phrases,  allusions,  and  '  words  that  have  a  tale  to 
tell,'  may  be  well  instanced  in  the  term  *  Brosier.'  Eton  boys  know  well  enough  in 
what  '  brosiering '  consists ;  but  the  reading  public  at  large  has  to  be  told  by  Dr. 
Brewer  that  to  '  brosier '  is  to  eat  one  out  of  house  and  home ;  and  that  at  Eton,  when 
a  '  dame '  keeps  an  unusually  bad  table,  the  boys  agree  on  a  given  day  to  devour, 
alienate,  and  waste  everything  eatable  in  the  house." — Illustrated  London  News, 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.    Being  a  compre- 

hensive  Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.      By  W. 
Davenport  Adams.    New  attd  Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

"This  book  contains  a  short  and  condensed  biographical  index  of  the  chief 
writers  in  the  English  language,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  their  works  being  in  all 
cases  regarded  as  the  material  of  such  notices  ;  to  this  is  added,  or  rather  with  this  is 
interwoven,  a  list  of  their  principal  writings.  Another  element  of  usefulness  in  the 
work  is  the  list  of  most  familiar  quotations,  well-known  expressions,  and  first  lines  of 
the  most  important  poems." — Times, 

The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  Containing 

about  20,000  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Instruments,  and  Tools, 

with  Comprehensive  and   TECHNICAL    DESCRIPTION  of  every 

subject.     Four  Volumes,  21s.  each. 

''This  work  is  a  most  comprehensive  Digest  of  Mechanical  Appliances,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  in  the  whole  range  of  science  and  the  arts,  comprising  in  one 
dictionary  full  descriptions  of  the  tools,  instruments,  machines,  and  processes  em- 
ployed in  engineering,  building,  and  generally  in  the  useful  arts ;  with  a  history  of 
inventionSi  and  a  general  technological  vocabulary." — Times, 

{Continued  over,) 
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Dictionaries  published  by  Cassell  &  Company — continued. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History,    a  Record  of 

the  Doings  of  the  English  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

French-Encrlish  &  English-French  Dictionary. 

Entirely  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  nearly  200  pages.  Extra  crown  8vo,  i ,  1 50  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
in  superior  binding,  with  leather  back,  4s.  6d. 

"The  new  edition  of  Cassell's  French  Dictionary  seems  fully  to  justify  the 
claim  made  in  its  preface— that  it  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  complete  and 
extensive,  the  only  thoroughly  accurate  book  of  the  kind  in  this  countr>\" — Record, 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  its.  kind  extant  in  this  country.     No  pains  appear  to 

have  been  spared  upon  it As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  the  work,  it  is 

strictly  accurate,  and,  in  short,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  iiesired  as  a  handy  book  of 
reference  with  regard  to  a  language  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  becoming  more  and 
more  generally  known  in  this  country." — Scotsman. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

German-English  and  English-German  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary.     Crown  8vo,  864  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Latin-English   and   English-Latin   Dictionan^ 

By  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.,  and  C.  Beard,  B.A.     Crown  8vo,  914 
pages,  3s.  6d.  

Bible  Dictionary,  CaSSells.  with  nearly  600  illustrations. 
Crown  4to,  1,159  pages.  Complete  in  one  Vol.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half  morocco  Roxburgh,  los.  6d. 

"As  a  work  of  reference  it  will  be  invaluable  both  to  the  student  and  to  thf 
teacher,  who  will  find  in  it  a  storehouse  of  information  upon  every  point  connected 
with  the  history,  interpretation,  and  criticism  of  the  Bible." — Educational  Times. 


Cassell's  Domestic  Dictionary.    An  Encyciopaidia  for 

the  Household.     1,280  pages,  7s.  6d. ;  half  roan,  9s. 

"A  book  which  claims  the  favour  of  the  public  for  substantial  merits.'' — Times. 
"  As  a  manual  of  ready  reference  for  all  household  purposes  this  work  has  n ' 
rival." — Queen.  

Cassells     Dictionary    of    Cookery.    The  i^r-c^t. 

Cheapest,  and  Best  Cookery  Book  every  published.    C/teap  Editi'- 
1,280  pages,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half  roan,  9s, 

"  One  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind." —  Times. 
"  The  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  i^  * 
country." — Christian  World. 

Cassell  &>  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


SELECTIONS    FROM 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  VOLUMES. 


A  History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles.     By  Sir  Richard 

OwBN,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c.    With  268  Plates.    Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Price  ;f  12  I2S.  the  Set.     {Editicn  limiied  to  170  Copies.) 

Italy:   from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815,  to  the 

Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1 878.   By  John  Webb  Probyn.   7s.  6d. 

London's  Roll  of  Fame.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.   I2S.  6d.  

Humphry  Sandwith.  A  Memoir  compiled  from  Auto- 
biographical Notes  by  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Humphry  Ward.  With 
Portrait.     7s.  6d.  

India :    the   Land  and  the  People.       By  Sir   James 

Caird,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.    Enlarged  Edition.     los.  6d. 

Life  and  Times  of  John  Brifjht.     By  W.  Robertson. 

With  Portrait.    7s.  6d. 

The    Life  of  the   Rt.    Hon.  W.   E.  Gladstone.     By 

G.  Barnett  Smith.    With  Portrait.    3s.  6d.    Jubilee  Edition,  is. 

Oliver  Cromwell :  the  Man  and  his  Mission.      By  J. 

Allanson  Picton,  M.P.     With  Steel  Portrait.     7s.  6d. 

English  Poetesses.    By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A.    5s. 
Russia.     By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.     Cheap 

Edition,  in  One  Vol. ,  with  Two  Maps,  los.  6d. 

A    History   of  Modern    Europe.     By  C.  A.  Fyffe, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Vol.  I.     Revised  Edition,  I2s. 

Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  1845- -1849.     A  Sequel 

to  **  Voung  Ireland."    By  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  K.CM.G.     Cloth,  21s. 

Trinidad  :  its  Geography,  Natural  Resources,  Present 

Condition,  &c     By  L.  A.  De  Verteuil.  M.D.P.    21s. 

Wood    Magic :    A    Fable.      By  Richard   Jefferies, 

Author  of  '*  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  &c.     Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.    By 

C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  late  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations.  2s. 

A   Ride  to  Khiva.      By  Lieut.-Col.   Fred  Burnabv. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  Peoples  Edition,  6d. 

Cassell  A   Company,  Limitod :    London ;    Paris  ;    New   York ;  an  dMelbourne, 
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Selections  from  CasseU  A  Company s  Voimwm  {ConHmud), 


Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Vol.  I.,  Early 

and  Greek  History;  VoL  II.,  The  Roman  Period;  Vol.  III.,  The  Middle 
Ages.    98.  each. 

England,    Cassell's    History   of.      With   about   2,000 

Illustrations.    Nine  Vols.,  cloth,  9s.  each  ;   or  in  Libniy  Binding, ^4  los. 

United  States,  Cassell's  History  of  the.     With  600 

Illustrations  and  Maps.     1,950  pages,  extra  crown  4to.    Complete  in  Three 
Vols.,  cloth,  £\T%*\  or  in  Library  Binding,  J^\  los. 

India,  Cassell's  History  of.     With  about  400  Maps, 

Plans,  and  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  4to,  Two  Vols,  in  One,  cloth,  15s. ; 
Two  Vols.,  cloth,  188.;  or  in  Libraiy  Binding,  £\, 

Franco-German  War,  Cassell's  History  of  the.     Com- 

tlete  in  Two  Vols.    New  Edition,     Containing 
^lans  of  the  Battle-fields.     Cloth  gilt,  98.  each. 


The     Russo-Turkish    War,     Cassell's     History    of 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.  With  about  500  lUnstrations.  9s.  each ;  or  in 
Library  Binding,  Two  Vols,  in  One,  15s. 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.    By  James  Grant. 

With  about  600  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  9s.  each.  Supplementary 
Volume,  embracing  Recent  British  Battles,  9s. 

Old  and  New  London.     A  Narrative  of  its  History. 

its  People,  and  its  Places.  By  £.  Walford  and  W.  Thornbuey. 
With  1,200  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  9s.  each ;  or  in  Library 
Binding,  £y,  

Greater  London.  By  Edward  Walford.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.  With  about  40a  Orighial  Illustrations.  Extra 
crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  98.  each. 

Our  Own  Country.     An  Illustrated  Geographical  and 

Historical  Description  of  the  Chief  Places  of  Interest  in  Great  Britain.  Com- 
plete in  Six  Vols.,  with  npwuds  of  200  Illustrations  in  each,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Old   and    New   Edinburgh,   Cassell's.     Complete   in 

Three  Volumes.  With  600  Original  Illustrations,  specially  executed  for  the 
Work.    Extra  crown  4to,  doth,  9s.  each. 

Decisive  Events  in  History.      By  Thomas  Archer. 

With  full-page  Original  Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.      Edited  by  Prof.  Avrton, 

F.R.S.,  and  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout  with 
Practical  Illustrations. 

A  Prospectus  sent  post  free  om  appticatioH. 

CasseU  d:  Company,  Limited:   London;    Pasnx :    New   York;   aasd  Melbourne, 


*S$UeHom  fiwm  Cassell  S  Company s  Voiumes  {C&mtinmid), 

The  Life  of  Christ.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition,    {^ist  Edition,)    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  34s. ;  morocco,  £2  28. 
lUustrattd  Edition,     With  about  300  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  4to, 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s.;  calf  or  morocco,  £%  2s. 
Bijou  Edition,  complete  in  Five  Vols.,  io  case,  los.  6d.  the  set. 
Popular  Edition^  in  One  VoL,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ; 

Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree  calf,  15s. 

The   Life  and   Work  of   St.    Paul.      By   the    Ven. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ub*Q»v  Edition,     (19M  Thousand,)    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. ; 

morooco,  £%  2s. 
Iliustfated  Edition,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  doth,  gilt  edges,  £l  is. ; 

morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ; 

tree  calf,  iSs. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.     By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition,     (A'inth  Thousand,)    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. ; 

morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition^  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

B^  various  Writers.    Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol     Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  price  21s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  GENESIS  to  NUMBERS. 

Vol.  II.  conuins  DEUTERONOMY  to  SAMUEL  II. 

Vol.  III.  contains  KINGS  I.  to  ESTHER. 

Vol.  IV.  conuins  JOB  to  ISAIAH. 

Vol.  V.  conuins  JEREMIAH  to  MALACHI. 

The  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  BristoL    Three  Vols.,  cloth, /3  3s.;  or  in  half-morocco,  £^  14s.  6d. 
Vol.  I.  contjuns  the  FOUR  GOSPELS.    l^\  is. 
Vol.  II.  contains  the  ACTS  to  GALATIANS.    l^\  is. 
Vol.  III.  contains  the  EPHESIANS  to  the  REVELATION.    Zx  is. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 

Testameot     By  Prebendary  HUMPHRY,  B.D.     7s.  6d. 

Sermons     Preached    at    Westminster    Abbey.       By 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Sydney.    5s. 

The  Bible  Educator.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H. 

Plumptrk,  D.D.    Illustrated.     Foar  Vols.,  6s.  each;  or  Two  Vols.,  a  is. 

The  History  of  Protestantism.      By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

Wylie,  LL.D.     With  600  Original  lUttstrations.    Three  Vols.,  £\  7s. 

Bible  Dictionary,  CasselFs.      With  nearly  600  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  4to,  1,159  pages.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half-morooco^  los.  6d. 


Cassiil  ^  Company t  Limitid :    London;   Paris;   Now  York;  and  Melbourne, 
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Romeo  and   Juliet.      Edition  de  Luxe.      Illustrated 

with  Twelve  superb  Photogravures  by  GouPiL  &  Co.,  Paris,  from  Original 
Dra^^in^  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A.,  escpressly  executed  for  this  Work. 
Price  ^3  los. 

Character  Sketches  from  Dickens.      Second  Series. 

With  Six  Original  Designs  by  Frederick  Barnard.  Reproduced  in 
Photogravure  by  Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris.  Printed  on  India  paper ;  size, 
20  X  14I.    In  Portfolio,  price  21s. 

Cathedral      Churches      of      England     and      Wales. 

Descriptivev  Historical,  Pictorial.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Bonnry, 
F.R.S.    Illustrated  throughout.    21s. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.  Yearly  Volume.     With  about 

500  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists  of  the  day,  and  beautifully-executed 
Etching,  for  Frontispiece.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  i6s. 


Picturesque  Europe.    Popular  Edition,    Vols.  I.,  II., & 

Itl.,  with  13  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  about  200  Original  Engravings 
by  the  best  Artists  in  each.  Cloth  gilt,  18s.  each.  N.B. — TTic  OrigimU 
Edition,  in  Five  Magnificent  Volumes,  royal  410  size,  can  still  be  obtained, 
price  ;£  10  los. 

Egypt:     Descriptive,     Historical,    and    Picturesque. 

Ky  Prof.  G.  Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell,  with  Notes  by  Samuel 
Birch,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  With  Original  Magnificent  Engravings. 
Cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges.  Vol.  I.,  £2  $8.  ;  Vol.  II.,;f2  12s.  6d. 


Picturesque  America.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  1 2 

Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  about  200  Original  Wood  Engravings  in  each. 
Royal  4to,  £2  2s.  each. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  in. 

By  A.  F.  Grace,  Turner  Medallist,  Royal  Academy.  With  Nine  Reproduc- 
tions in  Colour.     B^tra  demy  folio,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

Illustrated   British   Ballads.     With  Several   Hundred 

Original  Illustrations  by  some  of  the  first  Artists  of  the  day.  Complete  in 
Two  Vols.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  each ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  each  ;  half- 
morocco.  Two  Vols.,;f  I  5s. 

The  Dore  Fine  Art  Volumes  comprise— 

£  s,  d.          ,  £  s,  d, 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost      .  x     z  o  Don  Quixote        .  .  o  15  o 

The  Dor6  Bible,  2  Vols,  cloth  2  zo  0  Munchausen  .050 

morocco  3  zo  o  Fairy  Tales  Told  Again  .050 
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Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company s  Volumes  {Continued^, 

CasselFs   New   Natural    History.      Edited   by   Prof. 

Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S.»  assisted  by  eminent  Writen.   With  nearly  2,000 
Illustrations.     Complete  in  6  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

European  Butterflies  and  Moths.     By  W.  F.  Kirby. 

With  61  Coloured  Plates.    Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  35s. 

The   Book   of  the    Horse.      By   S.   Sidney.  .  With 

Twenty-five  Coloured  Plates,  and  100  Wood  Engravings.     New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  4to,  cloth,  31s.  6d.;  half- morocco,  £2  2s. 

The   Illustrated    Book  of  Poultry.     By   L.  Wright. 

With  50  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    Demy  4to, 
cloth,  3 IS.  6d.;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

The    Illustrated   Book  of  Pigeons.     By  R.  Fulton. 

Edited  by  L.  Wright.    With  Fifty  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous   En- 
gravings.   Demy  4to,  doth,  31s.  6d.;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

Canaries  and   Cage-Birds,  The   Illustrated   Book  of. 

With  Fifty-six  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  4to^  35s. 

Dairy  Farming.     By  Prof.  Sheldon.     With  Twenty- 
five  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    31s.  6d. 

Dog,  The  Illustrated  Book  of  the.     By  Vero  Shaw, 

B.  A.  Cantab.  With  Twenty-eight  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates,  drawn  from  Life, 
and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     Demy  4to,  cloth,  35s. ;  half-morocco,  45s. 

Cassell's     Popular    Gardening.       A    Comprehensive 

Practical      Guide  to  the    successful    cultivation    of   Flowers,    Fruit,    and 
Vegetables.     Illustrated.    Vol.  I.     5s. 

European  Ferns:    their   Form,   Habit,   and  Culture. 

By  James  Britten^  F.L.  S.  With  Thirty  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates,  Painted 
from  Nature  by  D.  Blair,  F.L.S.     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Familiar  Wild  Birds.      By   W.  Swaysland.     First 

Series.     With  Forty  Full-page  Exquisite  Coloured  Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers.    First,  Second,  and  Third 

Series.    By  Shirley  Hibberd.    With  Forty  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  by 
F.  E.  HuLME,  F.L.S.,  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.     By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S., 

F.S,  A.     Complete  in  Five  Series.     With  Forty  Coloured   Plates  in  each. 
1;^.  6d.  each. 

Vignettes  from   Invisible   Life.     By  John   Badcock, 

F.R.M.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations  specially  executed  for  the  Work. 
3s.  6d.  ,  _.__._ 

Casseli  ds  Company^  Limited:   London  ;   Paris;   New   York;   and  Metboume, 
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SdsrtiffHs  from  Caudl  A  Company s  Vohmes  {ComHmui). 

The    Encyclopaedic   Dictionary.      Containing  all  the 

Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  a  Full  Account  of  their  Origin, 
Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Use.  Seven  Divisional  Volumes  now  ready, 
price  los.  6d.  each  ;  or  Double  Vols.,  in  half-morocco,  2  is.  each. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.     An  Account  of 

the  Doings  of  the  English  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad.    2is. 

Library  of  English  Literature.     Edited  by  Professor 

Henry  Morley.  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.,  ftc  Each 
Vol.  complete  in  itself.  Original  Edition,  complete  in  Five  Vols.,  585,  6d. 
*9*  Vols.  1.  and  II.,  Popular  Edition^  now  ready,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Being  a  Compre- 
hensive Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.     Cheap  Edition^  720  pages,  extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  75.  6d. 

A  First  Sketch  gf  English  Literature.     By  Professor 

Henry  Morley.    Crown  8vo,  912  pages,  doth,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  Giving  the  Deriva- 
tion, Source,  or  Origin  of  ao,ooo  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  Brewer.     Enlarged  and  Cheaper  Edilion^  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell's    Concise    Cyclopaedia.      A    Cyclopaedia    m 

One  Volume,  containing  comprehensive  and  accurate  information,  brooglit 
down  to  the  Latest  Date.    Cloth,  15s. ;  roxburgh,  18s. 

The   Royal  Shakspere.     Vols.  L  and  IL,  containing 

Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravinn.  The  Text  is  that  of  ProC  Ddius, 
and  the  Work  contains  Mr.  Furnivall's  Life  of  Shakspere.    Price  i$s.  each. 

CasselFs  Illustrated  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Charles 

and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  With  600  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Selous. 
Three  Vols.,  royal  4to,  doth  gilt,  ^^3  3s. 

The    Leopold    Shakspere.       Including    Introduction 

and  Life  of  Shakspere  bv  F.  J.  Furnivall.  With  about  400  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ;  balf-morocco,  los.  6d.  Morocco 
or  tree-calf,  ;f  i  is. 

PRACTICAL    GUIDES  to  PAINTING, 
Full  Instructions  by  the  Artists : — 

Animal    Painting   in    Water 

Colours.    With  18  Coloured  Plates 
by  Frederick  Tayler.    js. 

Flower  Painting  in  water 
Colours.  First  &  Second  Series. 
By  F.  £.  HULME,  F.L.S.   5s.  each. 

Tree     Painting     in      Water 

Colours.    By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.   5s. 

China  Painting.  By  Florence 
Lewis.    5s. 


/ 


toith  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and 


Water-Colour    Painting,     A 

Course  of.    By  R.  P.  Leitch.    5s. 

Figure     Painting    in    Water 

Colours.      Bv    B.    Macarthur 
and  Jennie  Moors.    7s.  6d. 

Neutral    Tint,   A   Course   of 

Painting  in.   By  R.  P.  LErrcH.    5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of. 
By  R.  p.  Leitch.    Cloth,  5s. 


Cassill  4ls  Company^  Limited:   Lomdon ;  Paris;  New  York;  amd  Melbourne, 
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SelicHoHs  fivm  CasseU  f  Company s  Volumes  {JConiUmed), 


The  Practical   Dictionary  of  Mechanics.     Containing 

15,000  Drawings,  with  Comprehensive  and  Technical  Description  of  each 
Subject.     Four  Volumes,  cloth,  £^  4s. 

Science  for  All.     Complete  in  Five  Vols.     Edited  by 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific 

Writers.     Each  containing  about  350  Illustrations.     Cloth,  9s.  each. 

I 

Popular    Educator,   CasselFs.      New  and  thoroughly 

Revised  Edition,     Complete  in  Six  Vols.     Price  5s.  each. 

Technical    Educator,    Cassell's.       Illustrated.       Four 

Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each ;  or  Two  Vols.,  half-calf,  31s.  6d.     Popular  Edition, 
Vol.  I.     5s. 

The  Sea:  its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril,  and 

Heroism.      By  F.  Whymper.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  each  containing 
100  Original  lUustrations.  4to,  7s.  6d.  each.  Library  Binding,  Two  Vols.,  25s. 

The  Countries  of  the  World.     By  Robert   Brown, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,   F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.    Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  with  about  750 
Illustrations.    4to,  7s.  6d.  each.     Library  Binding,  Three  Vols.,  37s.  6d. 

Peoples  of  the  World.    Vols.  I .,  II.,  1 1 1 .,  and  IV.     By 

Dr.  Robert  Brown.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  each. 

Cities  of  the  World.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Illus- 
trated throughout  with  fine  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Extra  crown  4to, 
cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Gleanings  from  Popular  Authors.     Complete  in  Two 

Vols.     With  Original  Illustrations.    9s.  each. 

Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.     By  E.  H odder. 

With  300  Illustrations.     Popular  Edition^  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  5s. 
each. 

Energy  in  Nature.     By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A., 

B.  Sc.     With  80  Illustrations.    3s .  6d. 


Electrician's    Pocket- Book,    The.       Translated,   with 

Additions  by  Gordon  Wigan,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Tel^;;raph 
Engineers  and  Electricians.     5s. 

The  Field  Naturalist's  Handbook.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood  and  Theodore  Wood.    Cloth,  5s. 


CasseU  A  Company^  Limited  *    London  ;    Paris ;    New  York ;    and  Melbourne* 
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SeltctioHs  from  Casseil  &  Company s  Volumes  {CoftHnuafj, 

The  Book  of  Health.     A   Systematic    Treatise   for 

the  Professional  and  General  Reader  upon  the  Science  and 

the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  Eminent  Physicians  and  Saigeons. 
Edited  by  Malcolm  Morris.    Price  21s ;  half-morocco,  25s. 

Our  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  them  Healthy.    With 

numerous  practical  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Shirley  Forster  Murphy, 
with  contributions  by  the  highest  authorities.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  15s. ;  half- 
morocco,  2  IS.  * 

The    Family     Physician.      A     Modern    Manual    of 

Domestic  Medicine.  By  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Principal 
London  Hospitals.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

The  Year  Book  of  Treatment.      A  Critical  Review 

for  Practitioners  of  Medicine.     320  pages,  cloth,  5s. 

Medicine,  Manuals  for  Students  of.      By  Examiners 

and  Teachers  in  well-known  Medical  Schools.     A  Prospectus  will  be  stnt 
post  frt€  on  application. 

Clinical    Manuals  for   Practitioners   and    Students  of 

Medicine.  ' 

Insanity    and    Allied    Neuroses.   I   Intestinal  Obstruction.   By  Frf.de- 
By  Gborgk  H.  Savacb,  M.D.    8s.  6d.        I  kick  Trkvbs,  F.R.C.S.    8s.  6d. 

A  Pfvsptctut  will  bt  sent  pott  fret  on  application. 

The  Domestic  Dictionary.     An  Encyclopaedia  for  the 

Household      Illustrated.     Chsafi  Edition,  7s.  6d.;  half-roan,  9s. 

Cassells     Dictionary    of    Cookery.      The     Largest, 

Cheapest,  and  Best  Book  of  Cookery.      With  9,000  Recipes,  and  nnincrous 
Illtistrations.     Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. ;  half-roan,  9s. 

Cassell's  Household  Guide.  New  and  Revised  Editwn^ 

With  Illustrations  on  neaj;W  every  page,  and  Coloured  Plates,    Library 
Binding,  Two  Vols.,  24s. ;  naif-calf,  31s.  6d. 

Choice  Dishes  at  Small  Cost.     Containing  Practical 

Directions  to  success  in  Cookery,  and  Original  Recipes  for  Appetising  and 
Economical  Dishes.    By  A.  G.  Payne,     3s.  6d. 

A   Year's   Cookery.      Giving   Dishes   for    Breakfast, 

Luncheon,  and  Dinner  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Preparation.    By  Phillis  Browne.     Chtap  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

What   Girls   Can    Do.      A    Book  for   Mothers  and 

Daughters.  By  PhAlis  Browne,  Author  of  "A  Year's  Cookery,**  &c 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

(V     Cassell   &   Company's  Complete  Catalogae,  containing  & 

List  of  Several  Hundred  Volumes,  incluSng  J^ibles  and  Religious  fVorJbs,  Fine- 
Art  Volumes,  Childre$f*s  Boohs,  Dictionaries,  Educational  Works^  handbooks 
and  Guides,  History,  Natural  History,  Household  and  Domestic  Treatiui, 
Science,  Serials,  JTravels,  6*<;  ^'c,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Cassette  Company,  Limited:    London;  Paris;    New  York;    and  M elbow nt. 
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